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TO  OUR  READERS. 


On  the  addition  of  one  more  to  the  now  long  line  of  volumes  of  this  Journal,  our  first  words  can  only 
fittingly  be  words  of  thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  in  its  completion — to  the  old  writers  whose  ripe  experience  has 
enabled  them  to  teach  soundly ;  to  “  young  scribes  ”  who  give  promise  of  becoming  worthy  representatives  of 
the  spade  and  the  pen ;  to  skilled  amateurs  whose  special  knowledge  and  literary  accomplishments  have  enriched 
its  pages ;  but  to  you,  “  our  readers,”  our  thanks  are  especially  due,  for  it  is  you  who  make  the  writers,  your 
wants  that  stimulate,  your  appreciation  that  encourages,  your  patronage  that  sustains. 

The  period  which  the  accompanying  index  covers  has  been  one  generally  favourable  for  plants  and  crops  ;  a 
brilliant  summer  followed  by  a  dry  autumn  and  mild  early  winter.  We  would  hope  earnestly  that  this  may  prove 
the  beginning  of  brighter  and  better  times  for  cultivators  in  gardens  and  fields — the  dawn  of  wide  and  general 
prosperity. 

For  the  future  of  Horticulture  we  entertain  not  the  slightest  misgivings,  but  we  are  confident  the  love  of 
gardening  is  widening  and  deepening.  Never  before  was  gardening  literature  in  such  great  demand,  and  seekers  for 
information  so  great  as  now.  These  are  hopeful  encouraging  signs,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  look  forward 
with  cheerfulness  to  the  future. 

We  are  gladdened  in  our  work  by  ever-arriving  testimony  of  its  usefulness.  As  representative  of  the 
three  great  classes  of  our  constituents  we  cite  from  three  letters  of  recent  date. 

A  “  Head  Gardener,”  who  has  “  won  his  spurs,”  writes  :  — 

“  I  cannot  close  wltbout  tendering  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  teaching  given  in  ‘  Our  Journal.’  Having  taken  it  for  several  , 
years  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  its  arrival  on  Thursdays  in  each  week.  I  think  it  the  best  paper  we  have  on  practical  gardening 
and  for  eliciting  opinions  on  matters  of  general  interest.” 

A  young  gardener  writes,  and  his  letter  does  him  credit  : — 

“  There  are  many  young  men,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  words  of  advice  from  the  pen  of  long  experience,  who  will  read 
those  words  of  wisdom  of  ‘  A  Working  Gardener’  on  page  565  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  us  to  get  such 
advice  as  we  do  from  time  to  time  through  the  Journal.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  gained  much  from  its  pages  during  the  last  five  years.” 

And,  lastly,  “A  London  Amateur”  writes  : — 

May  the  Journal  have  a  prosperous  year,  and  ‘Wiltshire  Rector’  be  spared  to  write  many  another  New  Year’s  article.” 

We  can  only  improve  on  that  good  wish  by  emphasising  and  widening  it.  Our  wish  is  that  all  our 
friends  may  be  spared  to  write  instructively  and  read  approvingly ;  then  will  the  Journal  continue  its 
prosperity. 
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ABERCAIRNT,  572 
Atiutilons,  dwarf,  22B 
Acsena  microphylla,850 
Achimenes,  forcing,  581 
Aerides  illustre.40;  A.Lawrenci- 
ana,  249  ;  A.  Fieldingii,  259 
African  mountain  plants,  417 
Agave  geminiflora,  555 
Ajuga  Brockbanki,  70 
Aleyrodes  vaporariomm,  33 
Alexandra  Palace,  proposed  ex¬ 
hibition  at,  339 
Aliamandas,  resti  ag,  272 
Allinni  pedemontanum,  19 
Alpine  plants,  choice,  64,  211 
Alstrcnmeria  chilensis,  6 
Amaryllises,  culture  of,  154 ; 

Mrs,  W.  Lee,  249 
Amasonia  pnnicea,  249 
Amateur’s  garden,  an,  133 
Androsaee  lanuginosa,  137  ;  A. 
carnea,  380 

Anemones,  notes  on  species,  30 ; 
notes  on,  68,  173 ;  Honorine 
Jobert,39o  ;  in  pots,  473 
Anthericum  L'liastrnm,  139 
Anthnri  um  Schertzerianum,  433 
wintering,  272 
Antigonon  leptopus,  118 
Antirrhinum  Asarina,  6  ;  Row- 
sham  Pet,  41 ;  5.)0 
Apples— cider,  for  ornamental 
planting,  25;  trees,  pruning 
and  non-pruning,  138;  un¬ 
pruned,  165,  184,  215,  235  ;  cul¬ 
ture  in  New  Zealand,  117; 
Marg.aret  and  Madeleine, 
storing,  181 ;  Lord  Suffield,185; 
notes  on, buddingyoung  t)  old 
trees,  212  ;  useful  varieties, 
237;  reports  of  Congress,  239, 
417,533;  on  last  year’s  wood, 
258;  Lord  Grosvenor,  274  ;  in 
East  Worcestershire,  285  ;  and 
Pearson  last  season’s  growth, 
203  ;  Warner’s  King,  Ame¬ 
rican  Mother,  and  Graven- 
stein,  305  ;  origin  of  Lor  I 
Suffleld,  318  ;  the  old  English 
Codlln,  363  ;  notes  on,  373; 
Tower  of  Glamis,  374  ;  and 
Pears,  388  ;  heavy,  409  ;  in 
Worcestershire— canker,  391; 
Malakovna,  451  ;  American 
exports  of,  526 ;  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  552  ;  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  544 

Apricots,  cause  of  failures,  233  ; 

under  glass,  274  ;  dried,  284 
Araucaria  imbricata  at  lirop- 
more,  170;  in  Scotland,  300 
Arnebia  echioides,  191 
Asp.aragus,  making  beds  for, 
258  ;  in  autumn  and  winter, 
432  ;  forcing,  583 
Astragalus  alopecurioides,  74 
Auricula  (National)  Society’s 
proposed  ruies,  508 ;  and  Car¬ 
nation  Societies,  553 
Austen,  presentation  to  Mr.,  142 
Azaleas  setting  their  buds,  130; 
in  sitmmer,  183;  tying,  250 


BALSAM  TREE,  406 
Barron,  outrage  on  Mr.,  9 ;  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Mr.,  114 
Bath  Show,  236 
Battersea  Park,  378 
Beans, forcing  French, 343  ;  Ab¬ 
bott’s  Magnum  Bonam  Scariet 
Runner,  456 
Bedding,  winter,  383 


< 


INDEX. 


Bees— foreign,  prolific  queens, 
a  good  fl  ame  hive,  18 ;  .season¬ 
able  notes,  43,  1.34;  at  the 
Health  Exhibition,  43;  notes 
on  supering,  6);  flowers  for, 
n  it  swarming,  61;  supering, 
81  ;  notes  on  the  season, 
tnoving  bees,84 ;  removing  to 
Heather,  Stewarton  hives,  10>; 
uniting  bees, Caledonian  Api¬ 
arian  Show,  107 ;  compound 
fr.xme  hive,  several  queens  in 
one  hive,]oiningswarm3,131 ; 
the  best  hive,  132  ;  supering, 
bees  swarming,  uncompieted 
sections,  133 ;  cure  for  sting.s, 
taking  bees  to  the  moors, 
driven  bees,  ligurianising, 
extracting  honey,  156  ;  hy¬ 
brids,  179  ;  the  best  hive, 
transferring  bees  to  a  new 
hive,  180;  the  best  hive, 2)3; 
in  a  church,  2)4  ;  practical 
hints,  queenless  hives,  neces¬ 
sities  of  modern  bee  keeping, 
227  ;  removing  supers,  223; 
glimpses  inside  hives,  queen- 
less  hives,  251  ;  estiniate  of 
hives,  weight  of  heather 
honey  gathered,  273;  echoes 
from  the  Heather ;  bee  house.s, 
295;  manipulation  of  queeniess 
hives,  339;  aspect  for  winter¬ 
ing,  340  ;  simple  method  of 
bee-keeping,  taking  supers 
and  draining  honey,  317  ; 
spurious  honey,  simple 
methods  of  bee-keeping,  331 ; 
honey  presser  and  drainer, 
Berkshire  Bee-keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  origin  of  honeydew, 
,362  ;  a  retrospect,  .333 ;  queen 
less  hives,  334  ;  notes  for  the 
season,  406  ;  frame  hive,  con¬ 
struction  of,  416  ;  bee  hou.ses, 
experiences,  427  ;  wintering 
and  hiving  swarms.  449  ;  bee¬ 
keeping  in  Queensland,  472 ; 
preparing  appliances,  471  ; 
drones,  492  ;  foul  brood,  Jlr. 
Jones’s  paper  on,  493  ;  spu¬ 
rious  honey,  494;  a  practical 
chanter,  515  ;  British  Honey 
Comp.anv,  516  ;  Stew,arton 
hives.  537 ;  Pr.aetical  bee-keep¬ 
ing  for  beginners,  559  ;  the 
term  of  bee  life,  631;  and 
flower  colours,  581 
Beet,  insect  enemies  of,  314  ; 
. I  ng,  480 

Beetlesc " "iv  •■ur  iwberries, 394 
Bedford  Show,  7) 

Begonias— at  Forest  Hill,  93 ; 
Queen  of  the  Bedders.  202; 
new  vars. —  Goliath,  Jules 
Leguin,  Erecta  sunerba,  and 
Mauame  Emile  Galle,  246  ; 
Madame  Crousse,  Octavie, 
249  ;  cultitre  of  herbacfous, 
261 ;  B.  socotrana,  263  ;  Tube¬ 
rous,  in  beds,3U2 ;  at  Reading, 
306;  Carrierei,  330  ;  Tuberous 
from  seed,  335 
Belgium,  a  visit  to,  7,  52,  73 
Bennett’s  safety  ligature,  71 
Bentham,  death  of  Mr.,  230 
Bcnthamia  fragifera,  4.35 
Bertolonias,  propagating,  225 
Besseria  elegans,  202 
Bexley  Heath,  238 
Bishop  Auckland  Show,  151 
Bog  plants,  442 
Bohn,  Mr,  H.  G.,  death  of,  193 
Boiier,  Fawkes’  slow-combus- 
tion,  424 


Bimarei  .a3utifoiia578 
Books  —  “  Flo.  a  of  British 
Fungi,”  10;  “  Modern  Window 
Gardening,”  93  ;  “  Fruit 

Minna'.”  393.  413  ;  “British 
Apples,”  533  ;  “  Plant  Lore, 
Legends,  and  Lyrics,”  57.5 
Botanic  Soeiety  (Royal)  Annual 
Meeting,  14  i 

Bnuvardias,  coni  t-eatment  of, 
289,352  ;  pliantoi  out,  379,  331 
Bowstring  Hemp,  122 
Box  edging, 3)3;  planting  edg¬ 
ings  of,  435 

Bramble,  P.arsley-leaved,  151; 

crimson-frnited,  252 
Bravoa  geniinirtora,  132 
Brighton  Show,  2  47 
Broducioocinea,  74 
Brussels  Sprouts— season  for, 
335 ;  in  September, 4)4,  53.5,  .52) 
Bulbous  plants,  hardy,  for  coa- 
servatorias,  2)4 

Bulbs  for  early  forcing,  299  ; 
resting,  434  ;  exhibition  at 
Haarlem,  459 

Bulterfles  as  botanist.s,  69 
Button-hole  bouquets,  making, 
185,  241 


C.ACrACEOUS  PLAXr.S,  310,  333, 
423 

Caladiums.  581 

Ualanthes.  culrnre  of.  83  ,  570  ; 
vestita.  Veitchii,  and  veratri- 
folia.  317;  Saiidhnrstiana,  535 
Calceolarias,  Alnine,  284  ;  pro¬ 
pagation  of.3l7 ;  471 
Caledonian  (Rival)  Horticul¬ 
tural  Show,  58  ;  Society’s 
meeting,  527 

C.ambridge,  the  bog  garden,  442; 

hardy  plants  at.  460 
Camellias,  cleansing,  250  ;  thin¬ 
ning  buds  of,  415 
Canker  in  fruit  trees,  cause  and 
evt'e  of,  497 

Campanulas  Van  Houttei  and 
glornerata  var..  6;  pul  la,  89  ; 
Balfouriana.  114;  Raineri,137; 
Vidali,  142 ;  Waldeusteiniana, 
fragilis,  279 

Caraguata  angnstifolia.  442 
Carnations— at  Chelsea,  28; 
Celia  and  Martha.  41  ;  and 
PIcotees,  new  varietie.s,92;  ex¬ 
hibiting,  93 ;  Gloirede  Nanev, 
117,  307;  yelloiv  gi'oand,  166; 
layering,  Simnnite’s  knife  for, 
215;  for  winter,  332  ;  insects 
affecting. 47.3 ;  Grand  Monarch 
.535 ;  in  winter,  .583 
Carnation  CNational)  Society’s 
Special  Meeting,  SO ;  adminis¬ 
tration,  43:  Southern  Show, 
81  ;  and  Mr.  Ubdwell,  420  ; 
proposed  rules,  5  '8 
Carpet-bed  de.sign,  164,  378 
Carter,  de.ntb  of  Jfrs.,  9 
Carrots  attacked  by  wireivorms, 
156 

Cassia  fistula,  234 
Caters,  death  of  15  iron  do,  374 
Caterpillars,  destroying,  297  ; 
and  tits,  39,3 

Cattleyas  —  Gaskelliana  .alba 
and  cainmmata.  41 :  at  South- 
port,  51 ;  C.  Sanderiana,  57  ; 
notes  on.3.58;  C.trophthalim, 
44L ;  C.bnlhosagrandiBora,535 
Celo.sias  for  winter,  131 


CbVory  inaggbt,de<tr.b/ing  with 
tibicco  witer,  213;  iviili 
petroleum,  229  ;  diseased,  407 
Ciiitropbgo  1  Luiyanus,  179 
Ceteraeh  aureu  n  culture,  OC- 
Ceylou  vagjtatiou,  .55). 

Ch vales’  (Liwueld)  Nurseries, 
421 

Chelsea  garden,  373 
Cheltenliim  Nurseries,  Mr.  Cy¬ 
pher's,  545 

Cherry  house,  raauagemeut  of 
2)3 

Chilwell  Nurseries,  .513 
Christmas  berries,  .576 
Chi'ysanthemums  —  rondjo  lud, 
25,  51,  63,  89,  93  ;  single,  72; 
culture  of.  113;  dwirf,  I4L; 
B3udigo,22l,  2U;  in  1834,  23); 
Orpuee,  “29  ;  National  So¬ 
ciety’s  meeting,  Margot  an  I 
]\I  Ule.  Lecroix  certiflcatel, 
33)  ;  early,  .347  ;  exhibition  of, 
catalogue  of,  359;  Mons.  Astorg 
an  I  Turin,  certificated,  374  ; 
for  the  conservatory,  .382  ;  ne^v 
.Tapanese.  339,  394;  notes  on, 
392  ;  National  Society’s 
Sleeting,  394  ;  early-fiower- 
ing,  410 ;  in  I,ondon,  at  S w.in- 
ley,  412 ;  National  Society’.s 
meeting,  neiv  varieties  certifi¬ 
cated,  417,  442,  446  :  cutting 
down,  43.5 ;  .Jeanne  d’Arc,  441  ; 
at  Beeclidale.  4.50 ;  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge’s  work  on.  46.4  ;  esta¬ 
blishing  sports,  431 :  return¬ 
ing  blooms,  Anemone-.Ispan- 
eie,  462  ;  Fabias  de  Maile- 
ranaz,  463;  cutting  down,  430  ; 
Hero  of  Mid-Lothian,  483  ; 
notes  on  new.  501  ;  at  Beeoh- 
d  i'e,  .502  ;  Bendigo.  5)2.  50.5  ; 
Val  d'Or,  50.5 ;  a  proliferous 
50.5  ;  returning  blooms, 
513  ;  growing  in  small  pots, 
5L0 ;  Mdlle.  M.  Tezier  and 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  Bendigo,  and 
Mabel  Ward,  527  ;  notes  on 
new  varieties,  staging  Pom¬ 
pons,  Lord  Alcester,  539;  Ja¬ 
panese  for  exhibition,  532  ; 
proliferous,  53.3 ;  Japa)iese,  5.39 
Bendigo,  547, ;  Ute  vars.,  547  ; 
I’ompons,  547  ;  National  So¬ 
ciety,  547  ;  future  of,  .543  ;  Pro¬ 
liferous,  543 ;  J eanne  d’  Arc  and 
Madame  Madeline  Tezier,  5  43  ; 
for  grouping,  5.51 
Chrysanthemum  shows  -list  of, 
376  ;  Stoke  Kewingtou,  413; 
Putney.  Croydon,  414;  Lam¬ 
beth,  Kingston,  4  4.5  ;  Na¬ 
tional,  Southampton.  4 16 ;  Ha¬ 
vant,  465  :  Crystal  Palace, 
11  ith,4)6 ;  Walton.  Richmond, 
4)7  ;  Reading,  Huddersfield, 
468  ;  Winchester,  Lincoln, 
Lhidfield,  469  ;  Mr.  Gibson’s 
snecess  at,  Chelmsford, 
K  r  i  X  t  o  n ,  Northampton, 
Gravesend,  Sheffielit.  432  ; 
li''eovil,M.tnchester,4SG ;  Cana- 
bridge,  Wimbledon,  .Ascot, 
487;  Birmingham. 283;  Bristol, 
Hul  1,489:  Chesterfield,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  409  :  Loughborongli. 
York,  .599  :  South  Sliields, 
Newport,  510;  Dnnfennline, 


.1.S) 

Cinerarias,  culture,  61 ;  planted 
out,  233 

Ci.stern  for  w.ater,  2  4 
Clematises  for  arbours,  142; 
C.  Fla)umula,  192, 2 19 


CIcroJendrous  fallax  aul  Bt 
fonrianum,  culture,  2  )3 
Cliveden,  172 

Coal  ashes  forcarth  closets, 297 

Codompsis.  14 
Colours  from  plants,  10 
Conifers,  specimen,  143 
Corns,  cure  tor,  203 ;  and  Ceian  - 
dine, 241 

Corrosive  sublimate  for  de¬ 
stroying  slugs.  3)1 
(’ovent  G  irdeu  Mirket,  exten¬ 
sion  of,  149 

Cowslips,  raising  Ainjricin 
from  seed,  29 
Craig-y-Nos  Cast'e,  193 
Crassula  lactea,  5  >7 
Crowder,  death  of  Mr.,  94 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  242,  335 
Cucumbers — renovating,  109  ; 
for  winter,  130  ;  Royal  Wind¬ 
sor,  1 :6 ;  forcing,  178  ;  diseased, 
18  ) :  Parley  Park  Hero,  2ni  ; 
failing,  205  ;  root  disease,  341 ; 
treatment  of,  332  ;  avlnter 
cnltnrc  of,  589 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Fleet!, 
4  42 

Current  topics,  thoughts  on,  139 
IS),  457,  .524,  574 

Cuttings,  striking,  69  ’,  striking 
in  water.  39) 

( 'yanantUiis  lobatus,  120,199 
Cyanophyllnm  migniflcam, 
propagating,  226 
Cvclamens, culture, 83 ;  pottinir. 
.3.5;  at  Reading,  539;  raising, 
.582,  .541 

•  '.ypripediums— C.  Cnrtisii,  41  ; 
treatment  of  imported,  72 ; 
C.  'Veitchii,  culture  of,  113  7 
C.  ciliolare,  21.5 ;  C.  Spiceri- 
anum,  233,  .509  ;  superbieix, 
217  ;  C.  Lawreacianum,twin- 
)lowered,374  ;  426  ;  C.  insigne 
violaceura  superbum,  535 


daffodil  sir  WATKtK,  165 
.T.ames  Dickson,  39.5 
D.ilihas— Mrs.  Douglas,  214  ; 
Constance,  238,  263  ;  “pot 
roots  ”  of,  240  ;  a  good  flowe  v 
242  ;  National  Show  oi. 
2  45  ;  neiv  varieties  —  DIi-.s, 
r^angtry,  Genenil  ‘Gordon, 
and  Romeo,  246  ;  Falcon,  For 
mosa,  249  ;  show  and  fancy 
varietiesat  the  Natiomil  exhi¬ 
bitions,  288  ;  notes  on,  31)4: 
single,  307  ;  Glare  of  tiic 
Garden,  316;  white  Cactus,  Mr 
'fait,  329  ;  infiuence  of  single  , 
3)2  ;  352  ;  Cactus  varieties. 
376  ;  Clematis-flowered,  301  : 
culture,  400  ;  growing  for  e.x- 
liibltion,  410 

IXataria  Stramon’um,29) 
Decoration,  styles  in  floral.  4  >{ 
Delphiniums,  good  varieties,  inr 
Gloire  de  Nancy,  41  ;  culture 
and  varieties  of,  88 
Dendrobiums — D.  chrysanthum 
145  ;  shading  and  pruning 
209  :  D.  Freydianum,  232 
establishing  imported,  280 
culture  of,  356,  570 
Deutzias,  forcing,  405  . 

Dianthiis  Fi.scheri  and  alpinu 
64 

Dictamnus  giganteus,  6 
DiddlngtOF,  121, 163 
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Digging,  sprin?  v.  autumn,  32S 
Dinner-tabie(lecoratioa,3j7,3'0, 
404 

Diss,  Koses  at.  50 
Dolichos  sesfiuipadalis,  10 
Draca;aa  Goldieana,  propa¬ 
gating,  105,  120 
Dropmore,  169 
Drosera,  voracity  of.  70 
Drummond  Ca.stie.  528 
Dryas  octopetala,  212 
Dry  weather,sowing  and  plant- 
in,  183 

Dukeries,  through  the,  79 
Dundee  Show,  266 


ECHINOCEURUS,  310 
Eastbourne  Flower  Show,  173 
Echinopsi.s,  311 
Echium  italicum,  219 
Egyptian  gardens,  195 
Epigea  repens,  211 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 

381 

Epiphyllnms,  culture  of.  3<3, 382 
Eranthemum  Cooperi,456 
Erigeron  aurantiacum,  199 
Erodiums,  notes  on  hardy,  118 
Esse.v  Eield  Club  meeting,  329 
Eucalyptus  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1,51;  and  exotic  plants 
in  the  open  air,  .5.58 
Eueharis  amazonica,  culture, 

382  ;  for  Christmas,  438 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaitlora  cul¬ 
ture,  178 

Ewing,  death  of  Mr.,  50 
Exeter  Nurseries,  the,  579 
Exeter,  Apple  and  Tear  Show 
at,  416 

Exeter  Show,  220 
Exhibitors,  hints  to,  Gt 
Exhibiting,  advantages  of,  112 
Exhibitions,  amateur  and  cot¬ 
tager,  385 


FARMER’S  G.ARDEM,  A,  .354 
Farm— Long-horned  cattle,  21, 
45;  hay-making, 61,110;  hints 
on  sheep  management,  134, 
182  ;  management  of  sheep 
in  summer,  157 ;  ensilage,  har¬ 
vest  in  America,  Hop  reports, 
158;  land  tillage  afterharvest, 
208  ,  229,2.53;  Jameson’s  ma¬ 
nure,  cost  and  value  of  Wheat 
crop,  230  ;  drainage  table  ; 
hop-picking,  276  ;  Michalmas, 
ways  and  means.  297.  319; 
stubble  Turnips,  298  ;  report 
of  seed  harvest. 320 ;  literature 
foremigrants, 342  :  seed  corn, 
Maize  for  a  green  crop,  3i!4  ; 
Winter  Oats,  385 ;  Wheat  for 
cattle,  386  ;  root  crops,  401; 
geese,  fattening,  408 ;  se.ason- 
able  hints,  animals,  429;  live 
stock,  451 ;  Comfrey,  Prickly, 
4.52;  important  little  matters, 
473  ;  preparing  permanent 
pasture,  474;  hedges,49) ;  fenc¬ 
ing,  496:  Fences,  gates,  roads, 
517 ;  Prickly  Comfrey,  ana¬ 
lysis  of,  518  ;  ringdoves  and 
small  birds  in  a  cage,  518  ; 
buildings,  5.39  ;  implements, 
540  ;  American  farms,  540  ; 
pig  management,  661,  583; 
Lincolnshire  sheep, 562  ;  IJir- 
mingham  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,534;  Christmas  poultry, 
584 

Fendler,  Mr.  Augustus,  death 
of,  143 

Ferns— history  and  cnlturo  of 
Filmy, 47;  for  baskets,  240  ; 
longevity  of  spores,  211  ;  for 
cutting.  379 
Fernfleld  Orchids,  507 
Ferriferes,  350 
Fertilisers  for  fruits,  219 
Ficarias,  15 

Figs— in  pots,  43  ;  culture  of,  82, 
203,  316;  forcing,  1.33,  536  ; 
management  of,  180;  pruning 
in  pots,  272  ;  planted  out,  383 
Filberts,  storing,  275 
Firing.  475 

Floral  Ceremonies,  576 
Florists’  flowers,  notes  on.  378 
“Florist  and  Pomologist,”  last 
number  of,  526 

Flowers  in  autumn,  238  ;  for 
vases,  277  ;  forcing,  301  ; 
autumn,  ,303;  notes  on,  308  ; 
in  borders,  438 

Flower  garden,  work  in,  83,  295 
Flower  gardening,  taste  in,  168, 
331, 355,  376 

Flower  pots— Crute’s  concave, 
261 ;  concave.  417,  .379 
Folkestone  Hotel  winter  gar¬ 
den,  14t 

Forest— areas  of,  439;  Danish, 
554  ;  destruction  of,  554 ;  cul¬ 
ture,  199 

Forestry,  International  Exhi¬ 
bition,  28,  68,  97 ;  awards  lor 
essays,  532 

Fournier,  death  of  M.,  215 
Frettingham,  death  of  Mr.  H. 
509 

Frome  Flower  Show,  1.52 
Frost  in  July,  91 
Fruit— and  plants,  sweet  prin¬ 
ciple  of,  148;  exhib  ting,  205  ; 
number  of  varieties,  214; 
trade  in  New  Orleans,  241  ; 
“small”  and  judging,  263; 


F  RtJiT— conff  nui>d. 
yveight  of,  284  351 ;  hardy,  302  ; 
gathering.  315  ;  garden,  360  ; 
forcing.  360.470,  513,  558  ;  and 
Vegetable  Society  at  South 
Kensington,  399  ;  selection  of 
hardy,  404  ;  propagation  of 
small,  520;  in  1884,56.3 
Fruit  trees— summer-pruning, 
82 ;  effects  of  hot  weather  on, 
191,  234,  261,  2.89,  305,  324,  347; 
autnmn  pruning,  225;  wood 
and  blossoms,  264  ;  root- 
pruning,  271 ;  in  pots,  282  ; 
autumn  th  nning,  300  ;  c.ause 
of  barrenness, 324  ;  lifting  and 
root-pruning,  4  >2  ;  dressing, 
428  ;  planting.  448;  notes  on, 
461  ;  planting  bushes,  491  ; 
syringing  trees,  494  ;  paint¬ 
ing,  516  ;  dressing  in  winter, 
546  ;  moss  on,  561  ;  scale  on, 
561;  drainage  lor,  .567 
Fruit  rooms  and  management 
of,  229,  291 

Fuchsia  fulgens  as  a  standard, 
377 

Fumigating,  .543 
Fungus— growth  of,  166  ;  and 
diseases  of  plants,  222,313,  436; 
foray  at  St.  Albans,  395;  reme¬ 
dies,  437  ;  in  soil,  516 


GAU'ANI.SED  WIRE,  205 
Gardeners  —  tormentors,  208  ; 
Mr.  Soper’s  address  to,  431  ; 
advice  to  young  head,  565 
Gardeners’  Royal  Renevolent 
Institution— 69.  192,  458,  460  ; 
Anniversary,  28;  augmenta¬ 
tion  fund,  91  ;  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  for  the,  512 
“  Gardening  World,  The.”  394 
Gardenias— repotting  and  cul¬ 
ture,  106  ;  and  Eucharises,  cul¬ 
ture,  205,  581 ;  propagating,  272 
Oastrolobiuin  caiycinum.  393 
Gentiana  bavariea,  137  ;  Kurroo, 
278 

Geraniums— 67  ;  O.  Traversii, 
98 

Geum  cocci  neum  plenum,  27 
Gesneras,  culture,  179 
Gilia  IJrandegei.  235 
Gladioli— G.  Colviili  .alba,  20,3  ; 
good  varieties  of,  215 ;  fine 
varieties  of,  240  ;  Win.  Kei- 
way.  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  249  ; 
J.  C.  Hrotherson,  263  ;  notes 
on,  .338  ;  Q.  gandavensis  hy¬ 
brids,  523  ;  at  Fontainblea’u, 
532 

Gloxinias,  581 

Gooseberry  pruning,  9  ;  fungus 
on,  38 

Grapes— thinning  and  tying 
bunches,  8;  cracking,  shank¬ 
ing,  44 ;  Ward’s  patent  trough 
for,  66  ;  colouring.  75  ;  Dr. 
Hogg,  85  ;  packing.  109  ;  Mus¬ 
cat  Troveren  114. 146, 1.56;  keep¬ 
ing  zinc  boxes,  120 ;  the  Straw¬ 
berry,  128;  Troveren  Frontig- 
nan,  166  ;  mildewed,  181  ; 
Mudrestleld  Court,  192  ;  an 
earl”  white,  205  ;  keeping,  229; 
certificated,  274  ;  notes  on  late, 
372  ;  notes  on  varieties.  .',87, 
409  ;  at  Castle  Coch,  394  ;  3Ius- 
cat  of  Alexandria,  403  ;  rust¬ 
ing,  428  ;  fvhite  varieties,  455  ; 
Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat, 
4  >0 ;  estimate  of  varieties,  411 ; 
Wal  tham  Cross,  I)  r.  H  ogg ,  an  d 
Golden  Queen.  462  ;  culture  of 
Muscats,  476 :  Gros  Ma -oe.  480; 
Mrs.  Pince,  483 ;  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  of,  494 ;  notes  on  Gros 
Maroc,  499  ;  Mrs.  Pince,  522; 
keeping  Gros  Colman,  525  ; 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  527,  544  ; 
Muscats  in  cold  house,  531 
Greenland  vegetables, 90 
Greenhouses  and  the  Building 
Act,  329 

Grcvillea  robusta,  culture  of, 
131 

Ground  nuts,  582 
Guavas,  525 

(4un\  disease  in  plants  41 
Gunnera  nianicata,  215 


HAbLAMSHIRE  IIORTICDL- 
turai  Society,  193 
Handsworth  Show,  225 
Hamwood,  notes  on,  325 
Hammersmith  Gardeners’  So¬ 
ciety,  550 

Hardy  fruit  garden,  130 
Health  Exhibition,  Evening 
Fete,  95 

Heath,  golden  wedding  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.,  241 

Heating,  cheap  method  of,  3.30 
Hedges,  Myrobalan,  583 
Heleniums,  222 

Helianthus  cucumerifolius,  .325 
Herbaceous  border  in  June,  26 
Herbaceous  plants  in  June  and 
July,  100;  578 
Herbs,  hi.story  of,  563 
Hogg,  presentation  to  Dr.,  S29 
Holly,  folk  lore  of,  576 
Honeydew,  cause  of,  66 
Honeyman,  fund  for  Mrs.,  49 
Hooper  Taylor,  presentation  to 
Mr.,  240 

Hops,  receipt  for  wash  for,  lOD 
Horticultural  outing,  a,  141 


Horticultural  Club,  373,  460 
Horticultural  (Roy.al)  Society’s 
Committee  Meetings,  40,  150, 
200,  219,  353,  440,  534  ;  Fruit 
Shows,  80  ,  2)0,  201,  358  ; 

Vegetable  Show,  80 
Hot  weather  and  salt,  watering, 
shading,  23 

Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
234 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  131 
Uyacinthus  candicaus,  233 
Hyde  Park,  377 

Hydrangeas,  133  ;  culture  in 
pots,  154  ;  fine,  240  ;  H.  querci- 
folia,  263 

Hydraulic  rams,  213 


IMPATIBSS  SULTANI,  332 
India,  tropical  products  of 
South,  121  ;  circular  of  gar¬ 
dening  for,  142 
Indian  garden,  an,  143 
ludigofera  floribunda  alba,  41; 

I.  Gerardiana,  531 
Ingestrie,  notes  from,  447 
Insects — enemies  of  the  Pear, 
126  ;  enemies  of  Beet  and 
Mangold.  314;  destroying,  497 
Ipomiea  Thompson!,  442 
Iris  Kiempferi  Mary  Anderson, 
Princess  Maud,and  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  41;  1.  Iberica,  19) 

Ivy  on  trees  injurious,  108 
Ixoras,  propagation  and  culture 
of,  100  ;  1.  Morsei,  286 


JAMES! A  AMERICANA,  35 
Jefferies’  nurseries,  271 
Judd,  death  of  Mr..  526 
.Tudging,  curious,  236 
Jussima  graudiflora,  371 


KEROSENE  AS  AN  INSECT 
killer,  394 
Kew  Gardens,  282 
Kitchen  Garden  —  59  ;  close 
cropping  in,  135  ;  work  in.  1.53, 
20-2,  203,  42.3,  470,  513,558  ;  notes, 
355 

Kniphoda  grandis,  192 
Koolayua,  flower  gardening  at, 
177 


LABELS,  INK  FOR  LABELS,  .583 
Lachenalias,  culture  of.  233 
Ladds,  establishment  of  Mr.,  2.39 
Lajlias,  notes  on,  481 ;  L.  Day¬ 
ana,  .500 

Land,  trenching,  .572 
Lapagerias— at  Sheffield,  328  ; 
at  Worksop  Manor,  3.57  ;  L. 
rosea  an d  al ba,  fine  specimens, 
569 

Lathyrus  Drummondii,  6 
Lawn,  top-dressing,  385 
Lawn-tennis  ground,  moss  on, 
532 

Leaves,  preserving  colours  of, 
451  ;  skeletonising,  561 
Leeds  Show,  12 
Leek  Rose  Society,  462, 433 
Lemons  in  the  open  air,  214 
Leonotis  Leonurus,  358,  374 
Lettuce  — and  Endive,  history 
of,  243  ;  Little  Queen,  252  ; 
stewed,  305 
Lewisia  red! viva, 64 
Libonias,  492 
Lilacs,  forcing,  405 
Lilies— at  South  Kensington, 
116  ;  planting,  502 
Liliums— L.  Browni,  61;  L. 
Harris!,  166,  241  ;  at  exhibi¬ 
tions,  193  ;  successful  culture 
of  L.  auratum,  240  ;  large 
bulbs  of  L.  auratum,  329 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  home-grown 
for  forcing,  321,  4  49 
Lime  and  chalk,  238  ;  properties 
of,  testing  soil  for,  2 >4 
Liquid  manure  in  summer  and 
winter, 411  ;  applying. 435 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  211 
Liverpool  Show,  12;,  503 
Loam.  500 

Lobelias— L.  Tupa,  512;  notes 
on  tall,  53.5 

London  parks— Victoria,  218; 

Finsbury  and  Regent’s  3.3) 
Lychnis  vespertina  fl.-pl.,  6 
Lythruin  Qriefferi  in  pots,  112 


MAIDENIIR.AD  SHOW,  167 
Maidstone.Old  Nurseries  at, 371 
Manganese  in  plants,  142 
Mangles,  death  of  Mr.,  214 
Mangold,  insect  enemies  of,  314 
Manures— 75  ;  liquid.  303,  389, 
401,  502  ;  use  of  liquid,  4  ;  ap¬ 
plying  liquid,  48  ;  liquid  in 
winter,  319  ;  Professor  Cald¬ 
well's  paper  on,  32  ;  nitro¬ 
genous,  175 ;  for  Mushrooms, 
539 

Marigolds  —  Hen-and-chicken, 
119,  142,  166  ;  .single  French, 
357 

Marston  House,  Frome,  512 
Marvel  of  Peru,  167 


Master  and  .servant,  210 
Maxillaria  picta,  381 
Mealy  bug,  extirpating,  423 
Menonopsis  nepalensis,  539 
MedinillaTeysmanniana,  41 
Melons -judging,  4,  43:  canker¬ 
ing  and  cure  for,  6;  stopping, 
20  ;  pruning.  44  ;  preventing 
cankering,  50;  Burghley  Pet, 
51 ;  plants  decaying,  70,  118, 
141 ;  culture  of,  130 ;  new,  167  ; 
forcing,  178;  pit,  heating,  204; 
bitter,  252;  heavy  crop  of,  356 
Meteorology,  520 
Meteorological  observations  — 
at  Hodsock  Priory,  143  ;  in 
August  and  November,  329 
Metropolitan  parks  and  gardens 
570 

Mignonette,  ciiiture  as  stand¬ 
ards,  131 

Milla  biffora,  .307 
Mildew -sulphur  and  lime  pre¬ 
paration  for,  297-i:  cause  of, 
417,  435,  456,  503 

Miltonia  Moreliana  atro- 
rubens,  438 

Mistletoe,  folk-l»re  of,  576 
Moles,  banishing,  208 
Moss— litter  as  manure,  252  ;  ou 
lawn,  363 

Mountain  mahogany,  570 
Mulching  with  tan,  7, 10 
M  iisli  rooms —f  n  ngi  re  pi  acing, 
95 ;  bed  outdoors,  132  ;  failing, 
2)5,  274  ;  culture  of  outdoors, 
prolonging  bearing, 252  ;  tem¬ 
perature  for  beds, 341;  culture 
in  sheds,  4.54 

Mustard  and  Cress  for  market, 
477 

Myosotis  alpestris,  137 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoide3,577 


NARCISSUS  HORSEPIELDI,  258; 

N.  bicolor  Uorsetteidi:,  322 
National  Auricula  and  Carna¬ 
tion  Societies,  meeting  of,  350 
Nectarines  shrivelling,  45  ; 
leaves  skeletonised,  85 ;  border 
for,  varieties,  105  ;  late.  130 ; 
out  of  doors,  178 ;  culture,  202; 
forcing,  316. 492,  .580 
Neil  prize,  the,  283 
Nelnmbium  speciosum,  113 
Nepenthes,  culture  of,  117 ;  at 
Sheffield,  394 
Nephrolepis  Bausei,  249 
Nerine  filifolia,  373 
Newstead  Abbey,  101 
Nicotiana  affinis,  49 
Nierembergia  rivularis,  211 
Nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil, 
557  580 

Nottingham  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  meeting  and  prizes,  16, 
465 

Notts,  notes,  308 
Notts  Horticnltur.al  and  Bo¬ 
tanical  Society’s  Meeting,  396 
550 

Nuphar  ad  vena,  262 
Nymphsoas- N.  gigintca,  113; 
rose-coloured,  374 


OAKS  AT  THE  CAPE,  129 
Odontoglossuins  —  O.  Alex¬ 
andra:  at  Fernfleld,  507  ;  O. 
Alexandra:  flaveolens,  535  ;  O. 
grande,  583 
Oleanders,  uses  of,  193 
Oliver,  gold  medal  to  Professor, 
481 

Omphalodes  Luciliic,  25 
Onoidinms— O.  flexuosum,  O. 
Lanceanum,  14.5  ;  O.  ornitho- 
rhynchum,  162  ;  0.  verru- 

cosum,  232;  O.  Papilio,  275  ; 
O.  incurvum  album,  442 
Onions  —  fungus,  108  ;  138; 

autumu-sown,  144,  162,  2.36  ; 
insect  enemies  of,  174  ;  judg¬ 
ing,  214  ;  early  sowing  in 
autumn,  216;  a  Lancashire 
show  of,  332  :  large,  345 
Onosma  taurica,  6,  24 
Opuntias,  423 

Orchard  houses,  344,  369  ;  an 
amateur's  ex  rience,  334 
Orchids— notes  8,  232.500  ; 
care  in  cnltnv..  /.uidiiim 
Krameri,  98  ;  house  for  and 
Ferns,  181;  the  Dunlop  H  ni  e 
collection,  306  ;  seed-sovy  i”. 
363  ;  in  the  open  air,  398 ;  at 
SheflleUl,  403  ;  insects  on,  40  4; 
resting,  516  ;  essay  on,  565; 
shading.  571 
Osiers,  334 
Onrisia  cocoinea.89 
Overcrowding,  111 
Oxalises,  4  4 


PALM,  THE  CABB.AHE.  85 
Paneratiums,  culture,  531 
Paraguay  Tea,  122 
Parks  and  gardens  of  Lon  ion 
and  Paris,  417,  Sll 
Parochietus  communi.s,  407 
Parsley,  499 
Parson’s  garden,  21 
Pitssirtoras  and  culture,  229  ;  P. 
edulis,  334 

Paterson,  proposed  te.stimoniai 
to  Dr.  A.,  374 


Peaches— management  nnder 
glas.s,  43.426  ;  large,  ,59 ;  border 
tor,  varieties  for  succession, 
105  ;  late,  130  ;  out  of  doors, 
178;  culture  of,  202;  forcing, 
316,580,  492;  trellis  for  house, 
407 

Peach  trees,  summer  treatment 
of,  114  ;  lifting,  164,  210; 
autumn-lifted,  377 
Pear.s— insect  enemies  of,  7 ; 
Beurred’Amanlis.lSS;  history 
of  the  Seckle,  229  ;  value  of 
cordons,  322,  458  ;  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  361 

Peas— House’s  Perfect  Marrow, 
69  ;  mildew  on, 85,113  ;  Wnrds- 
ley  Wonder,  94 ;  Nc  Plus 
Ultra,  279  ;  Sturdy,  351 ;  in 
1884,363  ;  notes  on,  519 
Pelargoniums— propagating.20; 
Ivy-leaved  in  pots,  91  ;  win¬ 
tering,  380;  Zonal,  382  ;  Le 
Cygue,  442,  481  ;  culture  of, 
471 ;  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
481;  fancy,  5i6 

Pentstemons,  159  ;  notes  oa 
species,  34 

Pereskias,  species  of,  423 
Phains  grandifolins,  8 !,  426 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  390 
Phyllocactus.SU 
Phytenina  coinosnm,  184 
Picea  Piusapo  stem  bleeding, 
472 

Pilocereus.SlO 

Pme  Apples— cnltnre,  61.82, 207; 
large  imported.  94  ;  Charlotte 
Rothsohild,  283;  soft-soap  for, 
283  ;  culture  in  Brazil,  374; 
winter  treatment  of,  448 
Pine,  the  Stone,  193 
Pinks,  white  for  forcing,  283, 
302 

Pit,  cheap  plant  and  Cucumber, 


PLANT.S  CERTIFICATED- 
Aerides  Honlettii,  81 ;  illustre, 
40  ;  L  iwreneite,  340.  Amaryl¬ 
lis  Mrs.  W.  Lee,  249.  Amasonia 
punioja,  249.  Begonias  — 
erecta  superba,  245  ;  Felix 
Crousse,  360  ;  Goliath,  246; 
King  of  King.s,  36);  Madame 
Grousse,  249  ;  Madame  Emile 
Galle,  246  ;  Dctavie,  249;  Queen 
of  the  Bedders,  2)2  ;  Uuhm 
Von  Erfurt,  81 ;  Souvenir  de 
W.  Saunders,  2)2.  Bes^en'a 
elegans,  202.  Calanthe  Sand- 
hurstiana,  535.  Caraguata 
angustifolia,  442.  Carnations 
—Celia,  41 ;  Grand  Monarch, 
535  ;  Martha,  41.  Cattleyas  — 
bulbosa  graudiflora,  53,5;  ca- 
lummata,  41 ;  Gaskelliana.  41, 
81 ;  trophthaluia,  44L  ,  Gtiryg- 
anthemums  —  Anais,  442  ; 
Beautd  des  Jardins,  417  ; 
Criterion,  CullingfordI,  4I2; 
Fernand  Feral,  447  ;  Golden 
Madame  Desgraiiges, 560.417  ; 
La  Bien  Almee  ;  La  Purete, 
Lord  Wolseiey,  Madame  Cab- 
rol,  Madame  de  sevin,  Mr. 
Kobinsou,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Nellie  Rainford,  417 ;  Roseum 
Pictum,  442  ;  Soeur  DoroLlide 
Souille,  Souvenir  du  Japan, 
417;  Star  of  Whyke,  442  ;  Val 
d’Andorre,4t6  ;  White  Perfec¬ 
tion,  417,  Clematis  coocinea, 
81.  Coleus  Countess  or  Derby, 
150.  Cupressns  Lawsomaiia 
Fleetl,  442.  Cypripedium 
Cartisi,41.  Cyrtanthus  luLes- 
cens,  3)0.  Dahlias— Falcon, 
Formosa,  240  ;  Frau  Emil 
Heiuwicke,  360  ;  General 
li.i.  .on,  24),  249  ;  La  Petite 
Barbier,  36)  ;  Mrs.  Doug  as, 
2  2  ;  Mr.-.  Laugtry,  2  46  ; 

Romeo,  246.  Djipliinlum 
Gloire  de  Naucy.M.  Deudro- 
Uiunn  —  Griftlthiauum,  81  ; 
Phalajnopsis,  360.  Dipladeiiia 
Elliotti,  202.  Gladioluses — 
hybridus  Lafayette,  81 ;  Lady 
Carrington,  150;  Wm.Kelway, 
Sir  Francis  Bolton,  249 ;  St. 
Gatiea,202.  Indigofera  flori¬ 
bunda  alba,  41.  Ipomtea 
Thoiusoui,  442.  Iris  Kasinp- 
feri  Earl  Granville,  Mary 
Anderson,  Princess  Maude. 
41.  Ixora  Westi,  13).  Lapa- 
geria  rosei  supe.-ba,  36'i. 
Latliyrus  latifolius  delicatus, 
81.  MedinillaTeysmauiiiaiia, 
41.  Moutbretia  elegans,  1.5U. 
Nephioiepis  Baiisei,  249. 
Odonloglossuin  Alexandr.oj 
flaveolens,  535-  Oucidiuai 
incurvum  album.  442.  Pelar- 
gouiums— Le  Cygue,  8i  ; 
Madame Thibaut. 442.  Primus 
Pissardi,  81.  Hoses— Lucida 
Rose  Button,  Madame  Eugene 
Verdier,  81.  Sarraoenia  Wrig- 
leyana,  310.  Seneuio  pulcher' 
412.  Spiraea  purpurea,  41. 
Tigridia  Pavonia  alba,  150. 
Viburnum  Tinus  aureo-mar- 
ginatum,  442 

Plants- choice  Alpine,  24;  her¬ 
baceous  iu  Jans,  2 1;  flowering, 
for  the  .atove,  135 :  watering, 
143  :  propvgaling,  173  ;  effects 
of  drought  on,  24 1  ;  notes  nii 
winter-flowering.  237,  283;  for 
stove .dmil  greenhouse,  275; 
arranging,  458 

Plant  houses— storing  blinis, 
repiiri  ig  m  it ',343  ;  514 
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Plums— cracking, 61  ;  sporting, 
stocks  for,  197  ;  in  pots,  265; 
Kelsey’s  Japan,  418 
Poinciana  regia,  284 
Poinsettias— culture  of,  1,  178; 

planted  out,  368 
Poly  gal  .as,  .lOD 

Poinological  science,  hints  on, 
194 

Poppies,  sowing  perennial,  385 
Potatoes— cooking  in  skins,  10  ; 
lifting  and  storing,  87  ;  trans¬ 
mission  of  fungus,  9>  ;  seed, 
116 :  crops  of  the  world,  143  ; 
test  for  a  good,  166 ;  certifi¬ 
cated,  176;  Carter’s Liliputian, 
262,  288  ;  for  the  garden, 
280  ;  result  of  Chiswick 
trials,  321 ;  Mr.  iV.  G.  Smith’s 
paper  on  “  politics  ”  of 
fungus  of.  323  ;  International 
Show  of,  357;  English  v.arie- 
ties  of,  .359  ;  culture  and 
disease,  370  ;  in  Jersey,  395; 
storing,  4.34;  Liliputian.  438  ; 
the  Jfcn.seni.an  system  of  cul¬ 
ture,  experiments  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  442 ;  spotted, 481 ;  ene¬ 
mies  of,  483  ;  the  Darwin, 
522;  the  “  red  spot”  disease, 
526 

Press,  writing  for  the,  160 
Primroses,  Himalayan,  122 
Primulas,  old  plants,  156 
Prince,  accident  to  Mr.,  417 
Priory, The,  Wellington,  3  4 
Prunuses— P.  Pissardi,  146  ; 

forcing,  405 
Psamma  arenaria,  415 
Psidiuiu  pyriferum,  525 


RAINFALL,LARGEST  MO>’THLT 
89 

Eamondia  pyrenaica,  89 
Bampions,  the,  18i 
Baspberries  —  autumn  treat¬ 
ment  of,  301;  plantig,  390  ; 
autumn-fruiting,  572 
Reading  Show,  188 
Reading,  specialities  at,  172 
Rhexia  yirginica,  499 
Bhipsalis,  species  of,  833 
Rhododendron  Conqueror, ,535 
Rhus  trees  and  cattle,  473  ;  R. 
radicans,  373 

Richardia  albo-maculata,  373 
Robinia  hispida,  145 
Rockeries,  503 
Roden,  death  of  Dr.,  374 
Rogiera  gratissima,  451 
Rondeletia  speciosa  culture,  275 
Rosa  rugosa,  379 
Roses— m.anuring  in  summer, 
2;  National  Society’s  South¬ 
ern  Sliow,  4  ;  A.  K.  Williams, 
7, 35,  66,  90,  116 :  anew  climb¬ 
ing,  9  ;  at  Cheshunt,  11  ; 
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staging,  14;  layering,  20;  pic¬ 
turesque,  24 ;  for  buttonholes, 
34  ;  the  new  and  old  va¬ 
rieties.  48 ;  Foster’s  holder  for, 
49;  results  of  pruning,  70 ; 
early  and  late  pruning,  large 
leaves.114;  the  aftermath,  141; 
IMadame  Prosper  Langier  an  I 
Red  Dragon,  142;  culture  in 
pots,  147 :  culture  of,  1,54  ; 
striking  cuttings,  181  ;  note-i 
on,  184, 2.)6 ;  review  of  in  1884, 
231;  liquid  manure  for,  flower¬ 
bearing  shoots  for  budding, 
2.56  ;  for  autumn,  232  ;  Hon. 
Edith  Giffard,262  ;  comments 
on  the  season,  280,  285, 3  13.343; 
Cramoisie  Superieuie,  minia¬ 
ture  and  Austrian  Hriars, 
283 ;  useful  Tea-scented,  391  ; 
pedigree,  305  ;  Relle  Lyon- 
naise,  305;  Teas  as  annuals, 
322;  the  past  season,  year¬ 
lings  or  maidens,  325;  Queen 
of  Queens,  352  ;  planting, 
357  ;  most  frequently  ex¬ 
hibited— Mr.  Mawley’s  tables, 
365  ;  yearling,  372 ;  catalogue 
of,374;  pronunciation  of  nathes 
411;  opinions  of  experts  on 
gumming,  414;  new  yarieties 
430  ;  enemies  and  friends  of, 
432;  in  National  Society’s 
Catalogue,  435 ;  Bedford  Belle 
and  Gipsy, 438 ;  gumming,  439, 
j  462;  lifting  and  planting,  453  ; 
culture,  471 ;  analyses  of,  475 ; 
enemies  and  friends  of,  476; 
mildew  on,  478,551;  pruning 
in  autumn,  484 ;  'Pea  varieties 
in  pots,  517  ;  cause  of  mildew 
on,  527  ;  champion  varieties, 
531 ;  National  Society’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  552  ;  insect 
foes  of  the,  556  ;  from  cut¬ 
tings,  543  ;  legitimate  mini- 
pulation  544  ;  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  in  pots,  564 
Roseshows— Crystal  Palace, 33  ; 

1  Cardiff  and  Hitchin,  37 ;  Sut¬ 
ton  and  Bath,  38;  Brockharn, 
j  39  ;  Salisbury.  54  ;  Hereford, 
1  Oxford,  .55  ;  Farningham,  53 ; 

'  Wirral,  57  ;  Manchester,  76  ; 

Leek.Louth.and  Wirksworth 
77 ;  Darlington,  78 
I  Rose  Acacia,  146 

Rouen,  poinological  meetings 
at,  235 

Royal  Caledonian  Society’s 
Show,  285 


SACGOLABIU.M  BLUMEI  MAJUS, 

i  162 

I  Sagittaria  montevidiensis,113 
I  Salix  rosmarinif.ilia,  193 
Salvia  gejaerjeflora,  484 


Sandy  Show,  216 
Sarracenia  Hava  in  open 
ground,  95 

Savoy,  Gilbert’s  Universal,  483 
Scale,  destroying.  95  ;  destroy¬ 
ing  on  fruit  trees,  538  ;  on 
plants.  539 

Scotland,  notes  in  the  west  of, 
413;  in,  .587 

Seakale,  forcing,  561 ;  forcing, 
583 

Seaside  tree.s  and  shrubs,  83 
Sea-sand  Grass,  415 
.Sea- weed  decorations,  433 
Seed-growing  in  E-.sex.9:! 
Senecio  japonieus,  74  ;  S. 
pulcher,  284,  412 

Shading  plants,  156  ;  removing, 
346 

Shallots,  Russian,  271 
Shamrock,  blue-tlowered,  407 
Sliows  —  National  Ro.se.  4  ; 
Leeds,  12;  Reigate  and  Rich¬ 
mond,  14  ;  Canterbury  and 
West  Kent, 16;  Chiswick, Win¬ 
chester,  29  ;  Tunhriilge  Wells, 
31  ;  Hull,  32  ;  Wimbledon, 
33  ;  Helensburgh  (Hoses) 
101;  Newcastle,  102;  Sheffleld, 
109 ;  St.  Ives  (Roses),  loi 
Shrewsbury  Show,  197 ;  pro¬ 
ceeds  of,  19.3 

Shrubs,  grouping,  161,344,498  ; 
grouping  ornamental,  213  ; 
pruning,  174 
Silene  virginica,  137 
Smith, death  of  Mrs.  J.,  of  Kew 
19.3 

Solauum  jasminoides,  262  ;  S. 

Maglia,  .522 
Soot  water,  473 

Southampton — SIiow.  127 ;  fruit 
and  vegetables  at,  459 
Special  Societies  and  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  12 
Spikenard,  20 

Spinach,  Skirret,  and  Salsafy— 
history  of,  71  ;  New  Zealand, 
434 

Spiriea  japonica,  517 
St.  Bruno’s  Lily,  139 
St.  Petersburgh,  International 
Exhibition  at,  187 
Stamford  Sliow,  248 
Stanhopea  eburnea,  98 
Stevias,  416 

Stocks,  East  I.othian,  91,  142, 
162,  192 

Straw  mats,  makihg,  411 
Strawberries— early,  II;  at  Bath 
Show,  28;  estimate  of  varie¬ 
ties,  42  ;  and  moles, 48  ;  Helena 
Gloede,  .58, 70  ;  Harnmonia,  69; 
notes  on.  63,  90;  potting.  88; 
right  and  wrong  methods 
of  planting,  British  Queen,  92, 
for  forcing,  161,  178  ;  in  pots, 
316  ;  culture  at  Ardgowan, 
415;  forsuccession,  428 
Stylidiums,  95 


Sulphur  in  vineries,  1.56 
Sunshine  measured.  189 
Swauley,  a  day  at,  334 
Swanmore  Park,  439 
Sydney  Botanic  Garden.s,  glass 
structures  in, 91 


TAni.E  DECOR-ITIONS  F9R 
Christm  is  i)ay,  5.53 
Taunton  ileane  Show,  175, 200 
'Tavistock  Cottage  Garden  So¬ 
ciety,  192 

Thoughts  on  current  topics,  65, 
93, 129,  2  )9,  26  i,  281,  322,  391 
Thuia  ocoidentalis,  propagat¬ 
ing,  274 

Tigridias— notes  on,  229,  293  ; 

planting,  234,  263 
Timber  supplies,  future,  143 
Tinella  cordifolia,  191 
Tobacco— home  culture  of  anil 
preparing  for  fumigating,  2; 
Australian,  71  ;  plants  and 
wire  worm,  482 
Toll,  death  of  Mr.,  9 
Tomatoes -in  pots,  notes  on 
varieties,  116  ;  in  America, 
166;  certificated,  176  :  atEi- 
fleld,215  ;  at  the  Health  Exhi¬ 
bition,  2J2  ;  and  their  uses, 
278;  the  best-flavoured,  279  ; 
exhibiting,  ripening  in  heat, 
322  ;  judging,  322, 352, 400,  438, 
485,  569  ;  a  pest,  397  ;  plants 
from  autumn  cuttings,  371 
Trees— at  the  Cape,  103  1.5  i  ; 
and  shrubs,  spoiling,  135  ;  and 
shrubs  for  an  island,  .539 
Trenching,  521 

'Trichiuium  Manglesii  culture, 
428 

Tritoma  Uvaria  in  pots,  167 
’Tropieolum  polyphyllum, 74 
Tuberose  culture.  425 
Tulips,  hardy,  .568 
I  Tupa  Feuillei,  512 

'Tydieas— Madame  Heine,  179  ; 
culture  of,  2.58 


UTRICULARIA  VDLGARI8,  3, 
97,  120  • 


V.U.LOTA  PURPUREA 

culture,  2.36 

Vegetation  of  Florida,  224 
Vegetarian  banquet,  356 
Vegetables- history  of  Lettuce 
and  Endive,  246  ;  history  of 
Radish  and  Horseradish,  42u  ; 
in  1884,  255  ;  assisting  the 
gro5vth  of,  283 ;  seasonable, 
303  ;  at  Christmas,  554 
Veronicas,  308 
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Viburnum  Opulus,  forcing.  405 
Vines,  bleeding. 3, 20;  scorching, 
scalding,  syringing, 24;  wash¬ 
ing,  26;  culture,  .59  ;  soil  for 
border.  61,  109  ;  mildew  on, 
85 ;  management  of,  105,  220  ; 
overcropped,  1.32  ;  after  fruit¬ 
ing,  139;  aerial  roots  on,  190, 
261;  mealy  bug  on,  watering, 
20.5;  in  France,  21.5 ;  spoiling, 
2.57 ;  extending,  29  > ;  top-dres¬ 
sing,  border,  38.5 ;  forcing,  40.5 ; 
in  autumn,4l3  ;  dressing,  451; 
pegging  down.  469  ;  compost 
for480;  concreting  bonler,494; 
shading  v.  red  spider,  .561  ; 
renovating,  516,  512  ;  starting, 
539;  planting,  .561  ;  pruning, 
569,  582 


Vinery,  Rivers’  New  Ground, 
46.5 

Violas  for  bedding,  299,  313 
Violets,  Neapolitan,  300 
Vite.x  Negundo  v.ir.  incisa,2G3 
Voeicker,  death  of  Dr.,  526 


WAKEFIELD  CARNATION  AND 
Picotoe  Show,  177  ;  Paxton 
Society,  394 

Walnuts,  varieties  of,  473 
Wasps,  a  plague  of,  192  ;  ex¬ 
cluding  and  trapping,  234  ; 
and  red  spider,  223 
Waste  land,  improving,  192 
Water— maggots  in,  85  ;  for 
plants,  501 

Watering  plants,  99  ;  in  dry 
weather,  164 

Water  Lilies  at  Keiv,  112 
Wath  Sh05V,  22.5 
Watsonias,  194 

Weather,  hot,  23 ;  records  of  in 
Notts,  28,  439.  526  ;  examples 
of  mildness  of,  46o 
Webb  &  Co.’s  seed  farms,  217 
Weeds,  destroying,  297 
Wellingtonias  in  Scotland  300 
Weston-super-SIare  Shoiv,  196 
AVickham  Court,  242 
Winter  Greens  blind.  120 
Wirk85Vorth  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  188 

AVoodlice  in  Mushroom  bed,  296 
AVorcester  Show,  198 


YEAV  HEDGES,  FINS,  CUTTING, 
212  ;  poisoning  by  berries,  394 


ZAUSCHNERIA  C.VLIPORNIC.4, 
279 

Zygopctalum  Mackayi,  381 
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Abercairny .  572 

Aerides  Fieldingri  . .  259 

Agave  gemini  flora .  555 

AUium  pedemontamnn  .  ..  ..  91 

Antbericum  Liliastrum . 109 

Apple  L-ircl  Grosvenor  . 274 

Araucaria  at  Dropmore  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  171 

„  cones  of  . .  . .  . .  . 170 

Arnebia  echtoides  ..  ..  ..  . 191 

Bee  House,  Plan  of  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  296 

Begonia  Carrierei .  351 

„  Distinction  . .  . .  . 98 

Begonias,  Group  of  Tuberous  . 99 

Boiler,  Fawkes’ Slow-corubustion. .  424 

Bomarea  acutifolia  . .  . .  . 678 

Bonapartea  juncea . .  ..  655 

Bravoa  geminiflora  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  152 

Brussels  Botanic  Gardens . 74 

Campanula  fragilis  . .  , .  . 279 

C  irpet  Bed,  Designs .  163,  378 

Cattleya  Sanderiana .  63,  57 

Chrysanthemums,  Early . 347 

„  Fabias  de  Maleranaz  . .  . .  463 

„  Jeanne  d'Arc  ..  ..  ..  ..  441 

„  Mr.  Orchard’s  Group  ..  ..  621 

Crassula  lactea  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  867 

Cucumber  and  Plant  Pit .  ..  ..  30l 

Cypripedium  snperbieus . 2)7 

Dahlia,  a  Typical . 243 
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Winchester,  Bnry  St.  Ednaunds,  Bath,  and  Chiswick  Shows. 
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Sutton  (Roses). 
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Crystal  Palace  (Roses). 
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4th  Scnuat  .^fter  Trinity. 
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Brockham  (Roses). 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m. 

9 

W 

Edinburgh  Show  (two  days) ;  Salisbury  (Roses)  ;  Lee  (two  days). 

CULTUEE  OF  POINSETTIA.  PULCHEREIMA. 


HIS  plant  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  eulo¬ 
gistic  comments,  and  I  will  merely  content 
myself  with  the  introductory  remark  to  the 
effect  that  I  consider  Poinsettias  rank  amongst 
the  most  showy  and  serviceable  winter  decora¬ 
tive  plants  we  have.  They  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  cultivate,  yet  they  are  not  generally 
seen  in  the  best  possible  condition.  This  may 
be  to  a  certain  extent  the  fault  of  the  cultivator, 
but  more  often  it  is  owing  to  their  being  unavoidably  crowded 
amongst  heat-loving  plants  from  the  time  they  are  housed 
for  the  winter.  Oars  usually  share  a  house  with  flowering 
Begonias,  this  house  being  previously  devoted  to  Cucumbers, 
and  my  fairly  successful  culture  I  propose  to  give  in  detail. 

The  youngest  of  the  old  plants  are  always  carefully 
rested  on  a  stage  in  a  Eose  house,  and  there  they  remain  for 
a  long  time  fresh  and  plump  without  any  water.  They  also 
keep  their  principal  roots  alive,  and  altogether,  if  a  trifle 
unsightly,  invariably  give  much  better  results  than  do  plants 
that  have  been  either  stored  in  a  dry  warm  potting  shed  or 
uuder  the  staging  of  a  greenhouse.  In  the  latter  position 
especially  they  are  apt  to  start  prematurely,  the  growths 
being  correspondingly  weak.  Some  time  during  March  these 
stored  plants  are  cut  down  to  about  six  eyes,  but  are  not 
watered  or  induced  to  break ;  on  the  contrary,  our  aim  is  to 
retard  them  as  much  as  possible.  About  the  middle  of  May, 
and  sometimes  later  still,  they  give  signs  of  breaking,  and 
then  they  receive  a  thorough  soaking  of  tepid  water.  At  the 
present  time  (June  17th)  they  have  each  pushed  several 
shoots  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and,  the  roots  becoming 
active,  all  the  plants  have  much  of  the  soil  carefully 
removed  from  their  roots  and  placed  into  pots  of  the  same 
size  or  a  size  larger,  according  to  their  vigour.  They  are 
then  stood  in  a  warm  light  pit,  and  very  lightly  shaded  for  a 
few  days.  The  upper  two  or  three  shoots  soon  become  large 
enough  to  be  made  into  cuttings,  say  about  3  inches  in 
length,  and  these  are  then  taken  off  with  a  heel  or  part  of 
the  old  wood  attached.  If  the  lower  eyes  on  the  old  plants 
have  not  already  started,  removing  the  cuttings  will  induce 
them  to  do  so,  and  I  always  endeavour  to  have  three  shoots 
on  each  old  plant,  keeping  these  steadily  growing  till  the 
young  plants  can  be  placed  with  them. 

Although  I  prefer  to  have  short  cuttings  with  a  heel 
attached,  the  latter  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
rooting.  If  allowed  to  grow  much  above  3  inches  in  length 
I  should  shorten  them  to  a  joint,  trimming  off  the  lower 
leaves,  and  if  not  hollow  such  cuttings  will  root  readily.  To 
prevent  bleeding,  and  therefore  the  loss  of  what  goes  to  form 
the  callus,  it  is  advisable  to  dip  the  base  of  the  cuttings 
directly  they  are  made  into  dry  silver  sand.  Cuttings  may 
be  rooted  round  the  sides  of  well-drained  5-inch  pots,  or  a 
3- inch  pot  may  be  inverted  on  the  drainage  in  the  centre 
of  a  5-inch  pot,  so  as  to  bring  the  bottom  on  a  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pot  enclosing  it,  and  the  cuttings  be  then  inserted 
in  the  soil  placed  in  the  open  space.  The  cuttings  root  more 
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quickly  and  are  more  safely  potted  when  the  latter  method 
is  adopted  ;  but  it  is  a  still  better  plan  to  insert  the  cuttings 
singly  in  2^-inch  pots,  and  in  these  they  will  strike  in  about 
three  weeks  and  no  check  be  experienced  in  potting  off.  The 
compost  recommended  for  the  cuttings  is  two  parts  of  fine 
loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of  silver  sand.  The  cuttings 
should  rest  on  a  little  sand,  be  firmly  fixed,  and  placed  either 
in  a  propagating  frame,  handlights,  or  under  bellglasses,  and 
will  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  bottom  heat.  They  should 
not  be  crowded,  and  require  to  be  shaded  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  kept  close  and  uniformly  moist.  If  inclined  to  damp 
off,  the  glasses  should  be  wiped  dry  every  morning,  or  a  little 
air  be  given  for  a  time. 

Directly  they  are  rooted  they  must  be  transferred  to  a 
shelf  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  shaded  at  first,  and 
gradually  exposed  to  more  light  and  air.  Those  struck 
several  together  should  be  potted  in  about  a  week,  giving  a 
size  of  pot  according  to  the  strength  of  plants  and  roots,  or 
varying  from  2l-inch  to  4-inch  pots,  using  a  rich  and  rather 
loamy  compost,  giving  another  shift  later  on.  Those  rooted 
singly  in  small  pots  require  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
before  they  become  rootbound.  The  strongest  are  given 
5- inch  and  6-inch  pots,  and  the  remainder  4^-inch  pots;  and 
as  no  other  shift  is  given  the  compost  is  made  rather  rich,  or 
similar  to  what  has  been  given  to  the  old  plants.  This 
consists  of  three  parts  of  good  turfy  loam  to  one  of  well- 
decayed  cow  manure  or  old  hotbed  manure,  adding  a  6  inch 
potful  of  crushed  bones  to  about  2  bushels  of  soil,  and 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  The  pots  are 
carefully  but  not  heavily  drained  ;  the  soil  is  used  as  roughly 
as  the  shift  will  allow,  and  is  not  rammed  very  hard. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  keep  both  old  and  young  plants 
rather  close  and  warm  until  well  established  in  the  fresh 
soil,  every  care  must  be  taken  to  have  them  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  and  only  lightly  shaded  in  order  to  prevent  them 
becoming  drawn.  If  the  pits  or  frames  are  deep,  or  the 
shelves  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass,  it  is 
advisable  to  elevate  the  plants  on  inverted  pots,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  maintaining  sturdiness.  When  all  are  well 
rooted  the  old  and  young  plants  are  placed  in  a  sunny  and 
rather  shallow  brick  pit,  and  there  they  are  stood  on  a  hard 
bottom,  are  lightly  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  receive 
abundance  of  air  both  night  and  day.  An  ordinary  garden 
frame  would  answer  equally  as  well.  They  are  never  allowed 
to  suffer  from  insufficient  supplies  of  water,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  the  lower  leaves  and  maintain  a  healthy  appearance 
liquid  manure  is  given  the  plants  twice  and  three  times  a 
week.  No  strong  doses  are  administered,  but  the  soot  water 
and  farmyard  liquid  manure  are  freely  diluted.  I  have  tried 
the  plan  of  planting  out  on  a  sunny  border,  but  they  do  not 
succeed  well  on  our  cold  soil ;  and  we  find  plants  which  have 
been  grown  in  the  open  air  in  pots,  although  sturdy  enough 
lose  their  lower  leaves  when  transferred  to  heat  in  the 
autumn.  For  my  part  I  prefer  a  tall  plant,  say  3  feet 
high,  with  perfect  foliage  to  one  half  that  height  and  badly 
clothed. 

By  the  end  of  September  all  the  plants  are  removed  to 
the  house  above  mentioned,  where  they  are  grouped  thinly 
rather  near  to  the  glass,  a  dry  atmosphere  being  maintained 
and  plenty  of  air  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Towards 
the  end  of  October  when  the  heads  are  forming,  and  when 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  plants  growing  too  fast,  the  heat 
and  moisture  are  increased  to  what  is  maintained  in  the 
ordinary  plant  stoves.  This,  coupled  with  close  attendance 
in  watering  and  liberal  ventilation,  serves  to  fully  develope 
the  floral  leaves. 

It  is  surprising  what  fine  heads  can  be  grown  on  plants 
in  comparatively  small  pots.  Last  season  we  had  plenty  of 
whorls  on  plants  in  4J-inch  pots  which  measured  fully 
9  inches  across,  and  those  in  larger  pots  were  proportionately 
larger.  The  old  plants,  the  majority  of  which  were  in  7  and 
8-inch  pots  and  each  perfected  three  fine  whorls,  we  find  the 
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most  effective  for  massing ;  while  the  single-stemmed  young¬ 
sters  are  the  best  for  dotting  among  or  mixing  with  groups 
of  other  plants.  To  transfer  them  when  at  their  best  to  a 
cooler  house  under  the  impression  that  this  prolongs  their 
season  is  quite  a  wrong  notion,  as  we  find  they  last  much 
longer  and  also  retain  their  foliage  much  better  if  kept  in 
the  same  house  as  grown  in,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  a  little  ventilation  is  given  when  possible.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  transfer  them  to  cooler  quarters  more  care 
should  be  taken  with  the  watering  than  is  often  the  case. 
In  a  cool  house  or  in  a  dwelling  house  they  require  much 
less  water  than  heretofore,  or  otherwise  they  quickly  lose 
their  leaves.  Plants  kept  in  a  dry  warm  house  will  some¬ 
times  perfect  seeds,  and  these,  if  sown  in  heat  directly  they 
are  ripe,  will  germinate  in  about  ten  days ;  but  the  seedlings 
are  apt  to  become  taller  than  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 

The  Poinsettia  is  a  noble  plant  for  covering  the  back 
walls  of  plant  stoves,  and  in  these  positions  it  affords  a  long 
succession  of  blooms,  small  heads  being  produced  throughout 
the  length  of  the  stems  after  the  principal  head  has  been  cut, 
the  season  lasting  till  late  in  April.  Where  a  border  is 
provided  for  climbers  on  the  back  walls  a  few  Poinsettias 
may  be  planted.  Any  good  loamy  soil  will  suit  them,  and 
they  will  cause  little  further  trouble  in  this  respect  for  years, 
always  supposing  they  receive  some  kind  of  fertiliser  occa¬ 
sionally.  Under  this  treatment  they  quickly  furnish  a  wall, 
forming  grand  foliage,  and  also,  if  not  unduly  shaded, 
immense  whorls  of  bracts.  Some  of  the  largest  heads  ever 
cut,  measuring  24  inches  in  diameter,  were  grown  in  this 
manner.  They  have  been  trained  to  the  roofs  of  houses,  but 
are  rather  heavy  for  this  position,  and  there  are  other  ser¬ 
viceable  climbers  that  may  be  thus  grown  without  injuring 
Poinsettias  and  other  plants  either  underneath  or  on  the 
back  walls. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  two  varieties  of 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  besides  the  white  and  double  forms. 
Both  have  scarlet  bracts,  but  one  is  much  brighter  in  colour 
than  the  other.  The  dullest-coloured  is  rather  shorter- 
jointed  and  is  the  earliest  by  fully  eighteen  days.  Possessing 
these  two  sorts  gives  us  a  decided  advantage,  as  we  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  stock  into  batches  in 
order  to  retard  the  one  and  hasten  the  other,  as  may  be 
advisable  for  others  to  do  in  October,  when  a  succession  is 
required.  The  white  variety  I  care  but  little  for,  and  neither 
this  nor  the  double  variety  are  often  seen  in  a  presentable 
condition.  A  group  of  the  scarlet  single  sorts  margined  with 
well-flowered  plants  of  Begonia  semperflorens  grandiflora  is 
remarkably  grand ;  while  moderate- sized  whorls  of  the 
former  are  strikingly  effective  for  dinner-table  decoration. — 
W.  lOGULDEN. 


THE  HOME  CULTUEE  OE  TOBACCO  FOR 

FUMIGATING. 

I  HAVE  often  felt  somewhat  surprised  that  growing  Tobacco 
is  so  rarely  adopted  by  gardeners,  even  where  space  and  appli¬ 
ances  could  readily  he  found,  and  especially  so  when  I  consider 
the  high  prices  which  are  charged  for,  and  the  very  variable  and 
often  very  inferior  qualities  of  tobacco  paper  sold,  the  use  of 
which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  valuable  plants. 

I  have  for  many  years  past  made  it  a  practice  to  grow  annually 
from  lOO  to  200  plants,  which  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
tobacco  paper  to  assist  in  combustion,  seiwes  me  for  the  fumi¬ 
gation  required  in  our  greenhouses. 

Our  mode  of  fumigation  is  to  use  (according  to  the  size  of 
the  house  to  be  tilled)  one  or  more  utensils  made  of  sheet  iron 
rivetted  together,  somewhat  like  a  large  saucepan,  about  9  inches 
in  diameter  and  12  inches  deep,  the  lower  part  perforated  with 
holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  with  three  short  legs  rivetted 
on  to  support  it  about  6  inches  above  the  floor.  A  long  iron 
handle  is  also  rivetted  on  for  convenience  in  carrying  it  about 
when  in  use.  Into  this  we  place  3  or  4  inches  in  de^Fh  of  live 
coke,  and  upon  this,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  small  pieces  of 
tobacco  paper,  then  next  a  handful  or  two  of  home-grown  Tobacco, 
and  again  a  few  pieces  of  paper,  repeating  this  until  sufficient 
has  been  thus  put  together  to  well  fill  the  house  with  smoke,  and 
so  dense  that  I  am  unable  to  discern  plants  through  it  that  are  1 


standing  more  than  3  feet  away  from  me.  I  usually  find  one 
such  fumigation  as  this  effectual  in  destroying  all  aphides,  and 
is  not  injurious  to  even  tender  plants,  such  as  Cinerarias,  pro¬ 
viding  their  foliage  be  dry  at  the  time. 

The  proportion  of  Tobacco  I  use  is  about  two-thirds  home¬ 
grown  to  one-third  paper.  Thus  mixed  I  find  them  to  possess 
several  important  advantages  over  the  use  of  paper  alone.  First, 
it  is  necessarily  much  less  costly,  and  apparently  equally  effective 
in  the  destruction  of  insect  pests ;  secondly,  it  is  much  less 
injurious  to  the  plants;  and  thirdly,  it  is  much  less  offensive 
and  unpleasant  work  for  the  operator,  as  it  does  not  require  that 
he  should  stay  in  the  house  until  it  is  consumed,  as  it  burns 
steadily  without  in  any  case  breaking  into  a  blaze,  and  also  the 
smoke  produced  is  much  less  nauseous. 

The  cultural  details  are  very  simple.  About  the  end  of  April 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  pan  of  a  light  sandy  compost,  and 
thinly  covered,  the  pan  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  house  or  frame 
near  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  they  should  be  pricked  out  in  boxes,  or  under  a  spare 
light  of  a  cold  frame,  kept  safe  from  frost,  and  grown  till  the 
end  of  May,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  and  planted 
out  towards  the  middle  of  June.  I  plant  on  ground  which  has 
been  dug  and  liberally  manured  the  previous  winter,  forking  it 
over,  but  not  deep  enough  to  bring  up  the  manure,  immediately 
before  planting.  The  plants  are  put  in  with  a  trowel  in  rows 
2  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

After  planting  they  require  to  be  carefully  watched,  as  slugs 
appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the  young  succulent  leaves.  After 
they  commence  growing  freely,  however,  they  are  soon  safe  from 
these  troublesome  pests.  All  the  further  attention  then  required 
until  they  are  ready  for  cutting  is  one  or  two  hoeings  to  keep 
down  weeds.  I  allow  the  plants  to  grow  until  the  first  blooms 
begin  to  expand,  when  I  cut  them  off  close  above  the  ground 
and  spread  them  thinly  in  the  full  sun  on  the  edge  of  the  garden 
walks,  where  they  remain  for  one  or  two  days,  turning  them 
once. 

When  sufficiently  dry  they  are  collected  and  piled  in  a  heap 
under  a  covered  shed  with  open  sides.  The  heap  is  closely 
covered  with  mats,  and  is  left  thus  covered  for  four  or  five  days, 
during  which  a  little  fermentation  takes  place.  The  plants  are 
next  tied  in  bundles  of  six  or  eight  each,  and  suspended  head 
downwards  under  the  roof  of  the  shed,  where  they  hang  until 
dry  and  brown,  which  takes  several  weeks  to  accomplish.  They 
are  then  taken  down,  the  leaves  stripped  off  the  stalks,  and  the 
stalks  chopped  into  lengths  of  3  to  4  inches,  when  leaves  and 
stalks  are  all  packed  tightly  together  in  empty  barrels  such  as 
Apples  arrive  in  from  America.  The  barrels  are  then  stored  in 
any  convenient  place  where  they  are  safe  from  damp,  and  the 
Tobacco  can  be  taken  out  in  small  quantities  as  required. — 
W.  K.  W. 


MANURING  ROSES  IN  SUMMER. 

All  Rose  bushes  are  benefited  by  an  application  of  manure  at  this 
season.  Where  the  buds  have  not  yet  opened  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
will  cause  them  to  develope  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  at  the  same  time 
strong  wood  will  be  formed  which  will  produce  many  tine  blooms  in 
autumn,  and  the  plants  will  also  be  benefited  for  next  season.  When 
Roses  are  wanted  to  open  and  bloom  freely  now  liquid  alone  will 
assist  in  this,  but  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  plants  a  good  top-dressing 
of  rich  manure  is  better  than  anything. 

Some  people  always  like  to  see  the  surface  of  their  Rose  beds  raked 
fine  and  smooth,  but  where  blooms  of  the  finest  quality  and  in  the 
greatest  quantity  are  desired  the  requirements  of  the  plants  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  heavy  rich  soils  top-dressings  are  not  much 
wanted,  but  in  poor  light  materials  nothing  great  will  ever  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  plenty  of  rich  surface  dressings.  A  good  layer  of  rich 
manure  round  the  stem  of  each  plant  is  always  beneficial,  especially  in 
hot  dry  weather,  and  where  the  improvement  of  Rose  bushes  is  desired 
we  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  plan  at  once.  After  putting  on  the 
manure  it  should  be  well  watered  to  take  the  nourishment  down  to  the 
roots,  and  this  may  be  repeated  when  necessary  ;  but  besides  being  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  manure  in  this  way  the  mulching  keeps  the  soil  cool  and 
moist,  and  these  are  conditions  most  agreeable  to  Roses  in  summer. 
Of  liquid  manures  we  prefer  that  made  of  cow  or  pig  droppings  given 
freely. — M. 


UTEICULA,EIA  VULGARIS. 

This  comparatively  unknown  water  plant  is  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  attention  on  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  young 
fish  in  the  vesicles,  bladders,  or  hollow  bags  with  which  the  plant 
is  so  abundantly  supplied.  In  addition  to  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  this  plant  as  a  destroyer  of  our  feeble  fresh-water 
fry,  together  with  its  accredited  power  of  absorbing  minute 
insects,  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  beautiful  of  our  indigenous 
aquatics.  To  those  who  are  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  the 
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Utricularia  may  propagate  itself  as  prodigiously  as  the  *Ana- 
charis  Alsinastrum,  better  known  as  the  American  Water  Weed, 
we  may  remark  that  such  an  eventuality  may  be  regarded  as 
exceedingly  problematical.  Nay,  destructive  as  it  has  been 
represented  to  be  by  journalists  who  have  risen  to  the  occasion 
and  attribut:  d  to  its  numerous  membranaceous  pi’ettily  reticu¬ 
lated  bladders  the  character  of  a  vegetable  conspirator,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  criminal,  it  is  no  new  importation,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  can  claim  the  respectability  that  belongs  to  antiquity. 
Doubtless  it  is  in  its  own  small  way  a  fish-destroying  agency,  for 
that  much  at  the  present  moment  in  res;. ect  to  roach  can  be 
easily  demonstrated;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  smallness  of  the 
most  capacious  bladders  it  is  capable  of  developing,  it  cannot  be 
destructive  to  any  but  the  tiniest  fish,  and  these  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  where  the  Utricularia  is  known  to  luxuriate.  It 
may,  however,  contribute  in  some  degree  to  keep  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  finny  tribe,  but  it  certainly  does  not  appear  able  to 
establish  itself  in  our  streams  to  an  extent  that  will  deprive  the 
angler  of  the  riverside  recreation  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  nor 
need  the  latest  discovery  of  its  capabilities  make  its  presence 
appalling  to  the  fish  themselves.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
vegetable  phenomenon  signally  displays  its  destructive  attractive¬ 
ness  at  a  season  when  the  young  fish  have  become  sufficiently 
strong,  if  entrapped,  to  escape  the  discomforts  attending  vesi- 
culai|  imprisonment.  This  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  fish, 
considering  the  many  vicissitudes  they  have  to  endui’e  in  early 


Fig.  3.  , 


A,  Utricularia  Tu’garis,  natural  size. 

B,  „  „  (a  bit)  enlarged. 

c,  A  bladder  of  Utricularia  enlarged. 

D,  A  section  of  bladder  (near  middle),  v,  valve ;  q,  quadrifid  processes. 

E,  Valve,  mucb  enlarged. 

r,  A  bit  of  the  inside  of  the  bladder,  showing  the  quadrifid  processes. 

life  ;  the  perilous  bait  of  the  angler,  however,  must  occasion  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  of  discrimination  considerably  in  their 
riper  years. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  contemporary 
that  “the  plant  is  denied  blossoms  by  Nature;”  but  this,  of 
course,  is  purely  hypothetical,  for  were  it  not  for  the  exhibition 
of  its  racemes  of  bright  yellow  red-streaked  flowers  in  many 
instances  it  would  escape  detection.  The  finest  specimens  that 
we  have  seen  were  found  a  few  days  since,  growing  about  3  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  firmly  rooted  in  a  deep  deposit  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  the  terminal  shoots  being  within 
easy  distance  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  plant  disposed  to  be 
erect  in  growth.  When  the  shojts  or  portions  of  them  become 
detached  they  naturally  float  horizontally  in  the  water,  and, 
clothed  as  they  are  with  beautiful  semi-transparent  capillary 
branchlets  bearing  numerous  little  bladders  in  all  their  stages 
of  growth  and  decay,  they  are  wondrously  interesting.  After 
rising  to  the  surface  they  become  entangled  with  filmy  and  other 
floating  weeds  that  may  be  present,  and  together  drift  to  the 
margins,  where  they  can  be  easily  captured  with  the  aid  of  a 


*  The  Anacharis  Alsinastrum,  Bab.,  or  Elodea  canadensis,  Bech.,  estab¬ 
lished  and  propagated  itself  so  rapidly  in  our  rivers  and  canals,  that  dense 
masses  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Baxter  measuring  more  than  100  yards  from 
one  end  to  the  other  in  places  where  three  or  four  years  previously  it  was 
unknown  ip  either  a  wild  or  cultivated  state. 


walking-stick.  It  is  not  from  the  bank,  however,  that  the 
botanist  obtains  the  best  view  of  its  beauty,  but  from  a  more 
convenient  distance — for  instance,  from  a  boat  or  punt.  Under 
such  circumstances,  provided  the  water  be  perfectly  clear,  the 
Utricularia  can  be  seen  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  there  is 
no  prettier  plant  than  this  to  be  found  in  our  ponds.  Readers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it  will  be  able  to  readily  identify  it 
if  they  refer  to  Baxter’s  “  British  Flowering  Plants,”  vol.  v., 
fol.  319,  where  it  will  be  found  faithfully  figured. 

With  respect  to  the  bladders,  we  note  that  Hayne  [Wither¬ 
ing’s  Bot.,  6  ed.,  vol.  ii ,  p.  25],  who  has  made  observations  cf 

them,  is  of  opinion  that  “  the  aperture  is  closed  by  a  lid  that 
only  opens  outwards;”  but  Mr.  Wilson  [Hooker’s  Brit.  Flor., 
p.  9]  observes  that  “  they  have  an  orifice  closed  by  an  elastic 
valve  opening  inwards.”  The  correctness  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  conflicting  opinions  may  soon  be  determined. 
Each  of  the  extended  bladders  contain  a  small  “bubble  of  air” 
as  well  as  a  fluid,  which  becomes  discoloured,  and  with  the  air- 
bubble  gets  partly  discharged,  thereby  causing  the  bladder  to 
assume  a  compressed  form,  somewhat  resembling  in  outline  the 
shape  of  an  aphis.  The  slender  fibres  attached  to  the  circular 
orifice,  of  which  botanical  works  state  there  are  three  or  four, 
are  more  numerous  than  have  been  represented,  and  are  possibly 
sensitive,  as  their  positions  vary  from  a  horizontal  and  spreading 
one  to  that  of  an  erect  and  compressed  position. 

The  plant  will  not  thrive  in  aquaria  unless  the  base  of  the 
stems  be  covered  with  washed  sand  or  shingle,  as  if  the  sand  or 
shingle  be  not  washed,  and  thereby  deprived  of  its  floating  par¬ 
ticles,  the  bladders  become  receptacles  of  such  particles,  and  then 
lose  their  attractiveness  that  makes  them  so  interesting.  Even 

then,  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  water  becomes  heated 
to  a  degree  that  encourages  a  rapid  growth,  and  the  portions 
that  under  these  circumstances  are  so  quickly  developed,  as  soon 
as  they  attain  the  length  of  Ij  or  2  inches  more  or  less  become 
detached  from  the  pai’ent  plant  and  continue  to  grow  in  their 
separate  state,  while  the  parent  plant  gradually  becomes  decom¬ 
posed.  This  has  happened  invariably  w'here  selected  specimens 
were  placed  separately  in  several  glass  vessels  with  a  view  to 
observing  their  growth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  specimen  that 
was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  containing  shingle  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  riverside,  in  which  the  base  of  the  stalks  were 
inserted  to  a  depth  of  about  2  inches,  has  not  only  retained  its 
capillary  branchlets,  but  made  a  considerable  growth,  which, 
unlike  the  other  specimens,  has  not  become  detached,  and  at  the 
present  moment  is  an  object  of  remarkable  beauty,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  vehicles  being  sparsely  produced.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  this  iiarticular  case,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  it 
has  been  in  the  vessel,  it  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  it  is  doubtless  in  great  measure  owing  to  this  fact  that 
it  has  thriven  so  well. — S.  P.  E.  S 

[As  was  recently  stated  in  this  Journal  (page  426),  Mr.  G.  E. 
Simms  of  37,  Broad  Street,  Oxford,  has  made  several  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  carnivorous  propensities  of  Utricularia  vulgaris, 
especially  in  reference  to  its  capture  of  spawn  and  young  fishes, 
and  we  understand  that  he  intends  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
investigations  shortly.  Mr.  Darwin  examined  the  vesicles  of 
this  plant  some  years  ago,  but  was  unable  to  determine  that  they 
possessed  any  power  of  digestion.  It  seems,  however,  from  the 
condition  of  fishes  found  in  them  that  some  such  process  does 
take  place,  though,  perhaps,'  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  with 
the  Dionaa  and  Drosera.] 


“THINKER’S”  REMARKS. 

As  “  Thinker”  accuses  me  of  being  one  of  the  causes  of  his  inflicting 
his  “thoughts”  upon  you  this  week,  I  may  claim  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
pudiating  the  charge.  Neither  does  my  correction  of  his  former  in¬ 
accuracies  constitute  me  “a  man  of  war”  or  a  breach  of  the  “peace.” 
“  Thinker”  was  the  assailant ;  not  me  ;  and  I  am  suiqirised  at  his  taking 
refuge  in  such  an  excuse.  As  to  the  other  points  he  raises  he  must  settle 
them  with  “  A  Kitchen  Gardener.”  lam  obliged  to  “Thinker”  for  his 
new  fact  of  the  dates  of  1870-71.  I  can  quite  comprehend  any  intelligent 
reader  of  the  gardening  papers  adopting  the  plan  about  that  time,  but 
most  credit  attaches  to  the  anterior  date,  so  far  as  “Thinker”  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  cannot,  of  course,  controvert  your  correspondent’s  claim  to  be 
the  repository  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  secrets  not  revealed  in  his  practice  or 
book,  but  I  shall  adhere  to  the  latter  till  I  have  a  hetter-vouched-for 
authority. — Non-Believek. 


Vines  Bleeding. — “  Justitia  ”  and  “  Non-Believer  ”  say  harsh 
things.  Illustrations  are  called  new  statements,  and  so  forth.  I  stated 
strong  healthy  Vines  bleed  because  they  are  full  of  sap,  and  the  roots 
working  and  imbibing  too  much  moisture.  I  adhere  to  excess  of  water 
being  the  chief  cause  of  bleeding,  and  the  knife  the  blood-letter,  showing 
where  the  evil  is.  I  believe  pruning  is  one  of  the  best  points  in  Grade 
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cultivation,  and  properly  attended  to  your  readers  will  fee  I  do  not 
condemn  it.  Some  of  your  more  temperate  correspondents  have  given 
some  good  practical  information  on  this  subject,  and  this  is  more  what 
readers  want  than  suegestions  of  untruthfulness  and  indulgences  in  hair¬ 
splitting. — J.  E.  Waiting,  Grange-orer-Sands. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  this  with  advantage.  There  is  no  plant  in  the 
garden  which  it  will  not  benefit  if  properly  applied  at  the  right  time.  All 
plants  in  active  growth  and  with  abundance  of  roots  may  have  supplies 
with  good  results,  but  plants  in  pots  should  receive  none  while  there  are 
only  a  few  roots  in  the  soil.  It  should  never  be  used  to  force  young 
plants  into  growth,  or  to  make  sickly  plants  healthy,  as  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  will  have  the  opposite  to  the  desired  effect.  It  can,  however,  be 
applied  most  favourably  in  the  case  of  all  plants  bearing  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  or  flowers,  as  then  it  assists  to  mature  and  develope  what  would 
for  the  want  of  nourishment  be  unsatisfactory.  Our  Peach  trees  in 
pots,  for  instance,  had  no  liquid  manure  given  them  before  or  during 
the  time  they  were  in  bloom,  nor  during  the  time  the  fruit  was  small 
and  stoneless,  as  forcing  then  might  have  caused  a  collapse ;  but  when 
the  fruit  began  swelling  freely  liquid  manure  was  given,  and  the  fruits 
became  much  larger  than  they  would  have  been  without  such  assist¬ 
ance.  Our  Tomatoes  are  treated  to  the  poorest  of  fare  until  fruit 
has  formed  freely,  then  liquid  is  given  unstintingly.  Pelargoniums 
in  pots  have  only  clear  water  while  they  are  small  and  the  pots  not 
filled  with  roots,  but  when  larger  proportions  are  gained  and  feeders 
are  plentiful  liquid  manure  every  alternate  day  or  twice  weekly  pro¬ 
duces  a  profusion  of  flowers  long  beyond  their  natural  time  of  bloom¬ 
ing.  When  large  plants  are  wanted  in  very  small  pots,  as  they  often 
are  for  room-decoration,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  produce  them,  and 
liquid  manure  will  make  them  larger  and  better  than  anything  else 
which  can  be  tried. 

Pine  Apple  plants  never  receive  liquid  manure  when  they  are  only 
suckers  or  small  successional  plants,  but  immediately  the  fruit  appears 
assistance  is  given  with  advantage.  Cucumbers  would  be  induced 
to  make  much  superfluous  growth  if  supplied  with  liquid  from  their 
earliest  stages  ;  but  if  this  is  withheld  until  a  quantity  of  short-jointed 
wood  has  been  formed,  and  many  young  fruits  are  visible,  it  will  then  be 
productive  of  a  very  heavy  crop,  many  fine  fruits,  and  a  long  succession 
of  them. 

Onions  if  freely  supplied  with  liquid  when  they  are  only  a  few  inches 
high,  and  before  there  are  any  signs  of  bulbs  forming,  will  grow  rapidly, 
but  only  soft  leaves  and  thick  necks  will  follow  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
it  is  different  altogether  if  no  liquid  is  given  until  the  bulbs  are  well 
formed.  Then  liquid  manure  will  cause  the  bulbs  to  increase  rapidly, 
and  a  good  and  early  crop  will  be  the  result.  This  rule  applies  to  every 
plant,  and  cultivators  will  benefit  by  paying  regard  to  it. 

As  to  the  best  kinds  of  liquids,  this  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  plants  to  be  treated,  and  its  strength  should  also  be  governed  by 
this.  Liquid  produced  from  steeping  cow,  horse,  or  pig  manure  in 
water  is  always  nourishing  and  not  dangerous  to  use,  as  it  is  not  so  hot 
and  burning  as  some  of  the  artificial  manures  which  are  dissolved  in 
water.  Drainings  from  cattle  houses  or  manure  heaps  are  excellent, 
and  cf  all  aitificials  b  nes  are  safer  or  more  efficient  than  guano.  I 
rarely  use  anything  else,  and  there  is  one  particular  which  mu-t  be 
rigidly  observed,  and  that  is  never  to  give  the  liquid  too  strong.  If  this 
is  done  all  benefit  is  lost,  and  injury  or  perhaps  death  follows.  Giving 
any  kind  of  liquid  weak  and  often^is  much  better  than  applying  it  strong 
at  long  intervals. — A  Kitchen  Gardenek. 


JUDGING  MELONS. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  report  on  page  516  of  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that  there  was  a 
“  new  departure  ”  in  the  method  of  judging  Melons.  Fur  the  first  time, 
probably,  in  a  similar  competition  none  of  the  fruit  were  cut,  the  Judges 
being  of  opinion  that  they  could  select  the  best  fruits  by  the  test  of  smell 
and  appearance.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  exhibitois  who  failed  to 
win  prizes  were  far  from  being  pleased  with  this  style  of  judging,  and  for 
once  they  had  good  reason  to  grumble.  That  Melons  must  be  cut  and 
tasted  before  a  right  docis-ion  is  arrived  at  most  of  us  will  admit ;  it  is  a 
necessary  evil,  becoming  more  difficult  to  avoid  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  or  so-called  new  sorts  introduced.  If  the  Judges 
were  conversant  with  every  sort,  as  in  the  case  of  Grapes  and  Pine  Apples, 
the  case  would  be  different,  but  even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could 
always  determine  which  are  the  best  without  cutting. 

If  it  were  previously  intimated  that  the  Melons  would  not  be  cut,  then 
exhibitors  would  stage  accordingly.  Some  varieties,  notably  Blenheim 
Orange,  the  best  of  all  scarlet-fleshed  sorts,  is  very  strongly  scented  and  is 
most  attractive  in  appearance  soon  after  being  cut,  but  it  really  requires  to 
be  kept  three  or  four  days  before  it  is  ripe  up  to  the  rind.  The  heavier  the 
fruit  and  thicker  the  flesh  the  greater  need  of  kcepmg  ;  fput  at  Kensington 
I  observed  that  kept  fruit  found  no  favour  w.th  the  Judges,  and  I,  as  a 
consequence,  concluded  they  knew  hut  little  about  the  varieties  before 
them.  As  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  remarked,  the  best-looking 
fruit,  or  which  would  be  seb  cted  for  a  representative  collection  of  fruit, 
are  frequently  inferior  in  quality,  and  this  was  strongly  exemplified  among 
the  Melons  submitted  for  certificates  the  same  day.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  really  unfair  to  cut  Melons,  as  an  experienced  judge  is  usually  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  between  three  or  four  fruits  ;  and  I  have  oPen  thought  it 


wrong  that  Melons  should  be  cut  when  staged  in  pairs,  especially  ^  the 
early  Royal  Botanic  shows  where  paltry  prizes  are  offered,  one  fiuit  being 
then  worth  more  than  the  first  prize  to  be  gained. — Exhibitor. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

July  1st. 


L  T  H  0  U  G  H  the  dry 
weather  of  the  past 
month  has  given  rise  to 
some  fears  respecting  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Great  Rose  Show 
of  the  season,  it  was  found  on 
Tuesday  last  that  there  was 
little  foundation  for  such 
fancies,  as  though,  perhaps, 
there  were  a  few  stands  less 
than  at  some  previous  exhibitions,  the 
Show  generally  was  a  satisfactory  one. 
There  was  a  preponderance  in  some 
of  the  classes  of  small  blooms,  but  the 


exhibitors  had  in  most  cases  gathered  theii 
blooms  as  young  as  possible  to  insure  their 
standing  the  trying  ordeal  they  were  to  undergo  in  the 
conservatory.  In  an  hour  or  two  a  great  difference  was 
produced  in  the  appearance  of  the  exhibits,  and  many  W'ho 
saw  them  late  in  the  day  would  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  awards.  This  was  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  amateurs’  class 
for  forty-eight,  in  which  the  third-prize  collection  appeared  much  the  best 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Tea  Roses  were^  extremely  well  shown ; 
indeed  in  several  collections,  notably  those  in  Division  C,  they  were  magni¬ 
ficent.  There  seems  to  be  an  annual  improvement  both  in  the  quality  and 
numbers  of  these  lovely  Roses,  and  certainly  they  are  always  amongst  the 
most  admired.  Light  Roses  were  also  generally  good,  though  the  Devon 
blooms  w'ere  remarkable  for  their  rich  bright  colours. 

The  silver  medals  for  the  premier  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  the 
Show  were  gained  by  the  following  exhibitors  In  the  nurserymen’s  class 
by  Mr.  Prince,  who  had  the  best  Tea,  Jean  Ducher,  a  beautiful  substantial 
bloom  in  his  third-prize  collection  of  eighteen  Teas,  and  by  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Sar  ford  A  Co.,  who  had  the  finest  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Gbn6ral  .^cqueminot, 
Tgrandly  coloured  bloom,  in  their  first  lot  of  forty-eights.  The  prernier 
Hybrid  l^rpetual  in  the  amateurs’  classes  was  Mane  Linger  in  Mr.  Girdle- 

stone’s  third  stand  of  forty-eight— a  magnificent  bloom,  well  built  and  clean 

and  the  premier  Tea  was  a  massive  Souvenir  dElise  Varden  in  the  Rev.  Page 

Roberts’ stand  of  eighteen  blooms. 

There  were  six  rows  of  boxes  arranged  the  whole  length  of  the  conser¬ 
vatory ,  and  it  can  be  imagined  from  this  and  the  number  of  competitors  given 
in  the  notes  following  that  the  display  was  a  large  one. 

NURSERYMEN’S  CLASSES. 

The  majority  Of  these  were  well  filled,  and  the  blooms  were  in  several 
cases  very  satisfactory,  though  there  was  much  diversity  in  the  merits  of  the 
various  collections.  In  most  of  the  larger  classes  the  blooms  were  somewhat 
irregular,  and  there  were,  with  a-  few  exceptions,  an  absence  of  massive 

'^^'^The  principal  class  was  that  for  seventy-two  blooms,  in  which  the  Chal¬ 
lenge  Trophy  and  £5  constitute  the  leading  award.  These  honours  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  succeeded  in  obtaining  with  bright  fresh  bloom  , 
Lme  perhaps,  rather  small,  but  their  neatness  evidently  gained  ^em  favour 
vMh  thrJ&es.  The  varieties  represented  were  as  follow  :-Duchesse  de 
Caylns  Victor  Verdier,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Therese  Leyet,  Charles 
Darwin,  George  Moreau,  Ubich  Brunner,  Devoniensis,  Pierre  Rotting  Madaine 
Hinnolvte  Jamain  Dr.  Andry,  Madame  Lacharme,  Prince  Arthur,  Edou. yd 
Mo^r?e/  Reynolds  Hole,  La  France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Souvenir  0  Elise 
Yardon’  EtiLne  Levet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Francois  Michelon,  Margueiite 
de  St.  Amand,  Madame  Isaac  Perriere,  Madame  L-  Giron,  Comtesse  d  Oxford, 
Niiihetos,  Alfred  Colomb,  Capitaine  Christy,  Abel  Carriere,  Jean  Dioher, 
Duke  of  Teck,  Maiechal  Niel,  Louise  Van  Houtte,  Boieldieu,  Due  de  Rohan, 
Co„„leL  oriloseb.,y.M,s.Cb„le»  Wood,  John  Hoppej  Edo.arf  Andrd, 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Mrs.  Baker,  Madame  Camille,  Stai  of  Waltham, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Horace  Vernet,  Elie  Morel,  Mane  Baumann,  Pride  of 
Reiaate  Nardy’Fi  eres,  Alba  Rosea,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Mons.  Noman,  A.  A. 
wXms  HeLi  Ledeebaux,  Alfred  Dumesnil.  H.  Schultheis  Mons  E  Y. 
Teas,  Queen  of  Queens,  Jean  Surey,  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam,  Grandeur  of  Ches¬ 
hunt  Madame  E.  Verdier,  Mrs.  G.  Paul,  Abel  Grand,  f  f 

Jardins,  M.  Bernardin,  Innocente  Pirola,  Antoine  Ducher  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Comte  de  Raimbaud,  and  Madame  Prosper  Laugier.  Mr.  H  R.  Cant  Col¬ 
chester,  won  the  second  prize  with  good  examples  of  A.  K.  Wilhan^,  Wuke 
of  Teck,  Madame  Ducher,  Catherine  Mermet,  Eisher  Holmes,  and  Madame 
Gabriel’ Luizet,  amongst  other  smaller  blooms.  Messrs  Keynes,  \\iiliams, 
and  Co."  Salisbury,  were  third  with  a  lather  in egn’ar  collection,  biR  iool«a. 
ing  some  good  blooms,  and  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  King  s  Acre,  Hereford, 
were  fourth,  these  being  the  only  exhibitors.  -r  n  hpirir 

Six  collections  of  forty-eight  triplets  were  staged,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  being 
first  with  large  blooms,  rather  full,  but  of  good  colour,  Mons.  Noman,  Souve¬ 
nir  d’un  Ami,  Boieldieu,  Fran9ois  Michelon  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild  being 
especially  noteworthy.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Keynts,  Williams  &  Co.  followed  in  that  order  with  bright  and  fresh,  though 
slightly  weaker  blooms. 
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Teas  were  beautifully  shown,  mostly  of  fine  substance,  clean  and  fresh. 
Amingst  the  five  exhibitors  of  eighteen  Teas  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  adjudged 
the  first  prize  for  admirable  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Moire, 
Madame  Willerraoz,  loose;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Devoniensis, 
Mar6chal  Niel,  Madame  Cusin,  very  bright  and  pretty  ;  Souvenir  d’Elise,  large ; 
Rubens,  Madame  Catherine  Kuster,  Madame  C.  Bravy,  Madame  Margottin, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  a  beautiful  bloom  ;  Innocente  Pirola,  large  but  loose  ; 
Madame  Angele  Jacquier,  Anna  Ollivier.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second 
w’ith  smaller  but  neat  and  fresh  examples,  particularly  good  blooms  being 
Madame  Cusin,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Alba  Rosea,  and  Devoniensis.  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  Oxford,  was  third,  a  corner  bloom  of  Catherine  Mermet  being  very 
fine  in  this  stand  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  fourth. 

In  Division  B  some  of  the  best  Roses  in  the  Show  were  exhibited, 
especially  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  of  which  nine  lots  were 
staged.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford.  &  Co  ,  Torquay,  won  premier  honours 
with  grandly  coloured  substantial  blooms,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  them.  Remarkably  good  were  the  following : — FrauQois 
Levet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Lacharme,  General  Jacqueminot,  large  and 
brilliant  colour ;  Madame  Sophie  Fropot,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Marie  Verdier,  very  pretty;  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  Jean  Ducher,  A.  K.  Williams,  a  grand  bloom  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Marie  Baumann,  Horace  Vernet,  Beautj^  of  Waltham,  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Marie  Rady,  and  Fran9ois  Michelon.  The  second-prize 
stand  from  Mr.  F.  Cant  contained  good  blooms.  Madame  Lacharme, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Dr.  Sewell,  Madame  Ducher,  Mons.  Noman,  Antoine 
Ducher,  and  Star  of  Waltham.  Mr.  J.  House,  Eastgate,  Peterborough,  was 
third,  and  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  &  Sons,  Cirencester,  fourth,  several  small  and 
rough  blooms  being  notable  on  both  these  stands. 

For  twenty-four  single  trusses  the  competition  was  very  keen,  twelve 
exhibitors  entering  the  lists.  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Sanford  were  again  the 
most  successful  with  fresh  and  beautiful  blooms  of  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Marie 
Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Marie  Rady,  Reynolds 
Hole,  and.  Lady  Sheffield.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  were  second 
with  substantial  blooms  of  Etienne  Levet,  La  France,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
and  Marie  Baumann  ;  the  third  and  fourth  prizes  being  secured  by  Mr.  F. 
Cant  and  Messrs.  Jeffries  &  Co.  In  the  classes  for  twelve  Teas  the  blooms 
were  also  very  fine  and  even,  and  the  seven  stands  occasioned  the  Judges  a 
little  difficulty.  Mr.  F.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  handsome  blooms,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  best  : — Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Moire,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Madame  Welch,  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Ducher, 
Rubens,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Devoniensis.  The  second  prize  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  for  smaller  blooms,  but  Jean 
Ducher,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Amazone  were  fine.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co..  Cambridge,  and  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  &  Sons  were  third  and 
fourth  respectively. 

AMATEURS’  CLASSES. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  experienced  rosarians  amateurs  were  not  so 
strongly  represented  as  usual,  taking  the  classes  generally,  but  in  the  smaller 
ones  they  well  maintained  their  credit,  and  the  Tea  varieties  were  grandly 
shown.  There  was  a  noticeable  falling-off  in  the  quality  of  the  collections 
in  the  class  for  forty-eight,  and  it  appears  that  this  is  too  large  a  number  for 
amateurs  to  make  up  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  Society  will  reduce  the  number  to  thirty-six  again.  The  challenge 
cup  for  forty-eight  blooms  was  won  by  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Ridout),  amongst  eight  competitors,  with  a 
fresh  and  pretty  collection,  but  some  of  the  blooms  were  rather  small.  The 
varieties  were  as  follows  : — Capt.  Christy,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Baronne  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Etienne  Levet,  Emily  Laxton,  Pierre  Netting,  Eugene  Verdier,  Horace 
Vernet,  large  and  handsome  ;  pink  sport  from  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  Marie 
Baumann,  Madame  Therese  Levet,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs.  Baker,  Madame  G. 
Luizet,  Madame  Lacharme,  Abel  Grand,  Due  de  Rohan,  Abel  Carriere, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  John  Hopper,  Anna  Ollivier,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Fisher  Holmes,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  A.  K.  Williams,  Edouard  Morren,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  La 
France,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Star  of  Waltham,  Francois  Michelon,  Jean 
Pernet,  Dr.  Hogg,  Marie  Rady,  Le  Havre,  Lady  Sheffield,  Royal  Standard, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Duchesse  de  Val- 
lombrosa,  Gdndral  Jacqueminot,  Mons.  Noman,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Camille 
Bernardin.  Rev.  Hugh  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  secured  the 
second  place  ;  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  being  third  with  la''ger 
and  fuller  blooms,  which  looked  exceedingly  well  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  Great  Doods,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  Brown),  was  fourth. 
Mr.  Ridout  had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms,  a  beautiful  collection  ;  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  Esq.,  being  second,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Larchwood,  Rock  Ferry, 
third,  amongst  five  exhibitors. 

As  in  the  other  classes  the  amateurs’  collections  of  Tea  Roses  were  of 
admirable  quality,  six  good  stands  of  twelve  being  entered.  H.  J.  Waterlow, 
Esq.,  Great  Doods,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Brown),  was  first  with  neat 
compact  blooms  of  Jean  Ducher,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Willermoz,  Rubens,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Jean  Pernet,  Caroline  Kuster,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Alba  Rosea. 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  second  with 
rather  larger  and  fuller  blooms.  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa,  Steyning  ; 
and  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  following  in  that  order. 

In  division  D  the  leading  class  was  for  twenty-four  single  trusses,  and  in 
this  the  competition  was  very  close,  twelve  stands  of  nearly  equal  merit 
being  entered.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  the  most  successful  with 
capital  blooms  of  Marie  Finger,  Constantin  Tretiakoff,  Miss  Hassard,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Annie  Laxton,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Duchess  of  I3^dford,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Caroline  Kuster,  Marie  Cointet, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie  Verdier,  Horace  Vernet,  Duchesse  de  Vallom- 
brosa,  E.'tposition  de  Brie,  Souvenir  de  la  Malraaison,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Helen  Paul,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Star  of  Waltham. 
Captain  Christy,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  was  a  very  close  second  with  large  sub¬ 
stantial  blooms,  especially  fine  being  A.  K.  Williams,  Fran9ois  Michelon, 
Mrs.  Laxton,  Etienne  Levet,  Maurice  Bernardin,  and  a  weak  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Miss  Watson  Taylor  and  Mr.  G.  Baker,  Reigate,  were  third  and 
fourth.  A  box  of  blooms  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Pawle,  Nortbeote,  was  also  highly 
commended.  Ten  competitors  also  entered  in  the  class  for  six  varieties. 


three  trusses  of  each.  Miss  Watson  Taylor,  Manor  House,  Headington,  O.xon 
(gardener,  Mr.  F.  Gurden),  leading  with  handsome  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Prince  Arthur,  Duchess  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  La  France.  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  and 
W.  H.  Wakeley,  Esq.,  followed  in  the  order  named. 

The  best  twelve  Teas  were  from  Miss  Watson  Taylor,  the  back  row 
blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d’uu  Ami,  Alba  Rosea,  and 
Marechal  Niel  being  extremely  fine.  Amazone,  Comtesse  de  Naidaillac, 
Jean  Ducher,  Niphetos,  Madame  Willermoz,  Cornelie  Bock,  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  were  similarly  good.  The  Rev.  E.  L. 
Fellowes  was  second,  showing  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
Anna  Ollivier  in  fine  condition;  W.  H.  Wakeley,  Esq.,  Tracklands,  Rain- 
ham,  Kent,  and  R.  L.  Knight,  Esq.,  Sittingbomme,  taking  the  other  prizes. 
There  were  eight  entries. 

The  piece  of  plate  offered  as  a  first  prize  for  twelve  Roses  in  Division  E 
was  gained  by  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Reigate,  with  pretty  neat  and  clean  blooms 
of  Capitaine  Christy,  Annie  Wood,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Marie  Baumann, 
Francois  Michelon,  Le  Havre,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Marie  Finger,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  and  Abel 
Carriere.  E.  M.  Bellmore,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Harris),  was  second,  having  capital  examples  of  Duke  of  Teck,  P'ran9ois 
Michelon,  substantial  and  good  form  ;  Mons.  Noman,  and  La  France.  Mr. 
T.  F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  -was  third,  his  A.  K. 
Williams  and  Madame  Prosper  Laugier  being  fine  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  L. 
Fellowes,  Brighton  Rectory,  Acle,  Norwich,  took  the  fourth  place.  Thirteen 
collections  w'ere  staged. 

The  best  of  the  ten  boxes  of  nine  blooms  were  staged  by  Mrs.  Fuller, 
Vicarage,  Bexley,  who  had  Mons.  Noman,  fine  ;  Etienne  Levet,  beautiful 
and  good  examples  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams, 
and  Xavier  Olibo.  Rev.  R.  C.  Hales,  Woodmancote  Rectory,  Henfield, 
Sussex  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Simmons),  was  third,  one  bloom  of  A.  K. 
Williams  in  the  centre  of  the  stand  being  remarkably  fine.  G.  G.  Stone, 
Esq.,  Eastcote,  Red  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Goode),  was  third ;  and  fourth 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Lucknow  House,  Addiscombe,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  Hythe,  Kent,  the  last-named  having  handsome 
blooms  that  were  really  worthy  of  a  higher  position.  Five  boxes  of  six 
trusses  were  entered,  W.  Melles,  Esq.,  Sewardstone  Lodge,  Chingford, 
Essex  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Turk)  being  first  for  good  blooms  of  La  France, 
Franqois  Levet,  Duchess  de  Vallombrosa,  Madame  A.  Perriere,  Jean 
Ducher,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Alfred  Vy.  Mr.  C.  E.  Cuthell  took  the 
second  place,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson,  Saltwood  Rectory,  Hythe,  was 
fourth.  The  seventeen  exhibitors  of  six  Teas  caused  the  Judges  much 
difficulty  in  making  the  awards,  but  after  a  careful  consideration  the  Rev. 
Page  Roberts  was  placed  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon, 
Caroline  Kuster,  Jean  Ducher,  Niphetos,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and 
Catherine  Mermet.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Hales,  Woodmancote,  Henfield,  was 
second,  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Hodgson  third,  and  Mr.  Turk  fourth,  the  last  having 
Jean  Ducher  remarkably  fine. 

EXTRA  CLASSE?. 

The  prizes,  including  a  piece  of  plate,  for  a  basket  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses 
only  brought  two  competitors,  and  that  neither  of  these  were  of  unusual 
merit  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  only  a  third  prize  was  awarded.  In 
the  class  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes  it  was,  however,  very  different,  six 
collections  being  entered,  and  the  one  selected  for  the  chief  honours,  from  the 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  The  Rectory,  Scole,  Norfolk,  well  deserved  its  position, 
for  it  contained  some  of  the  grandest  blooms  isi  the  Show.  The  varieties 
were — Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  very  substantial  and  handsome,  was  awarded 
the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Camille, 
Niphetos,  Madame  Margottin,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron, 
Madame  Bravy,  Marie  Guillot,  Madame  Lambard,  Jean  Ducher,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Welche,  Caroline  Kuster,  and  Marie  Van 
Houtte.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  a  good  second,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes 
following  with  a  creditable  collection.  A  class  was  provided  for  six  trusses 
of  distinct  varieties,  open  only  to  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  the 
National  Society’s  Show.  George  Christy,  Esq.,  Buckhurst  Lodge, 
Westerham,  was  the  first  amongst  sixteen  competitors,  with  fine  examples  of 
Henri  Ledechaux,  Capitaine  Christy,  La  France,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Rady, 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  A.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  Herts,  was  second, 
his  blooms  of  Marie  Rady  and  Marquise  de  Castellane  being  very  good  ; 
R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Reigate,  was  third  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson  fourth. 

Five  boxes  of  six  new  Roses  were  contributed,  but  none  were  of  extra 
good  quality.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Violette  Bouyer, 
Comtesse  Henriette  Coomber,  Comtesse  de  Mailly-Nesle,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Miss  Edith  Giffard,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  The  second  place  was  accorded  to 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  for  May  Paul,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Madame  Montet, 
Madame  C.  Perriere,  Helen  Paul,  and  Archduchess  Elizabeth.  Rev.  Alan 
Cheales,  Brockham  Vicarage,  Surrey,  followed  with  Helen  Paul,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Reine  Maria  Pia,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  and 
May  Paul. 

One  of  the  strongest  classes  in  the  Exhibition  as  regards  the  number  of 
exhibitors  was  that  for  six  trusses  of  any  Rose,  no  less  than  twenty  boxes 
being  staged,  and  all  of  considerable  merit.  The  Rev.  H.  Berners  won 
premier  honours  with  magnificent  blooms  of  Jean  Ducher  ;  Lord  Brooke, 
Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Lister),  following  very  closely 
with  Charles  Lefebvre,  large,  bright,  fresh,  and  beautiful  blooms,  kfr.  C. 
Cuthell,  Chapel  Croft,  Dorking,  was  third  ;  other  good  varieties  being 
Fran9ois  Michelon,  Marie  Bairmann,  and  Madame  Lacharme. 

OFEN  CLASSES. 

The  exhibits  in  these  classes  added  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Show,  the  single  variety  classes  being  well  filled.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had 
the  best  twelve  new  Roses  (not  in  commerce  previous  to  1881),  the  varieties 
being  as  follows  : — H.  Schultheis,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Comtesse  de  Paris, 
Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam,  Grandeur  of  Cheshunt,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Helen  Paul,  Madame  Melanie  Vigneron,  Queen  of  Queens,  Baron 
Nathaniel  Rothschild,  and  Pride  of  Waltham.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co. 
were  second,  their  best  blooms  being  Andre  Gill.  Ulrich  Brunner,  and 
Admiral  Seymour.  Mr.  B.  R.  Ca  it  was  third,  also  showing  Ulrich  Brunuer 
in  good  condition.  There  were  four  entries. 
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Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ■were  again  first  with  six  blooms  of  any  yellow 
Pose,  showing  Marie  Van  Houtte,  beautiful,  fresh,  even  specimens.  Mr. 
B.  E.  Cant  was  second  with  Marechal  Niel  of  rich  colom- ;  and  Mr.  P. 
Mattock,  Oxford,  was  tliird  with  Marie  Van  Houtte,  very  even  and  clean. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  white  Pose  equal  first  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr. 
B.  E.  Cant  for  Devoniensis,  very  handsome ;  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford, 
and  Co.,  for  Merveille  de  Lyon,  large  handsome  blooms,  but  slightly  too  full ; 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  third  with  Niphetos.  Six  lots  were  staged. 
Niue  stands  of  crimson  Poses  were  contributed,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford, 
and  Co.  leading  v/ith  Marie  Baumann,  extremely  handsome,  fine  in  form 
and  colour.  Mr.  J.  House,  Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough,  was  second 
with  A.  K.  Williams,  very  bright  and  fresh. 

Nineteen  competitors  staged  in  the  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  Kose, 
Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston,  O.xford,  being  first  with  La  France,  very  fine,  and 
Messi's.  Paul  &  Son  second  with  Capitaine  Christy.  Highly  commended, 
Mr.  F.  Cant’s  box  of  Catherine  Mermet ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner’s  box  of  Caroline 
Kuster  being  highly  commended. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  very  numerous.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  had  six  boxes  of  handsome  Rose  blooms,  representing  a  great  number 
of  the  best  varieties.  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  had  a  similar 
collection.  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  showed  some  fine  Pansies, 
Violas,  and  Pyrethrums  ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Porter,  Maidenhead,  sent  a  collection  of 
Canterbury  Bells  ;  Mr.  Walker  of  Thame  exhibited  some  handsome  blooms 
of  the  old  Mule  Pink,  which  were  greatly  admired  ;  and  Mr.  House  of 
Peterborough  had  a  stand  of  the  bronzy  orange-coloured  Rose  W.  Allen 
Richardson. 


MELONS  CANKERED. 

I  HAVE  tried  several  remedies  for  this  dreaded  disease,  and  now  con¬ 
sider  that  Portland  cement  is  the  best,  next  to  this  being  grated  quick¬ 
lime.  The  affected  part  is  carefully  scraped,  and  then  a  small  quantity 
of  cement  or  lime  frequently  rubbed  in.  It  apparently  absorbs  the 
gummy  matter  and  heals  the  wound  shfficiently  to  enable  the  crop  to  be 
matured.  Slaked  lime  is  of  no  use,  neither  is  sulphur  or  sand.  Alum  I 
have  not  tried.  Can  anyone  explain  why  whole  branches  of  healthy 
Melons  sometimes  suddenly  collapse  and  become  quite  rotten  in  a  few 
hours  ? — W.  IGGULDEN. 


Melons  cankered  or  diseased  in  the  stem  can  be  cured  in  very  bad 
cases  with  alum  and  sulphur  in  equal  parts.  I  am  growing  some  plants 
in  8-inch  pots  in  pits.  Some  were  badly  diseased  before  the  fruit  was 
set,  but  these  are  now  a  pound  in  weight  and  looking  well,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  ripen  well  in  due  time.  The  causes  of  canker  are  planting 
too  deep,  injury  to  the  leaves,  too  much  water,  and  not  sufficient  air. 
Avoid  these,  and  use  a  little  of  the  above  when  stopping  the  shoots,  and 
there  will  be  no  disease. — J.  E.  Waiting. 


HAEDY  FLOWERS. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  lover  of  hardy  flowers  is  in  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  beauty  a  large  collection  can  afford.  The 
borders  are  full  of  interest,  and  we  have  only  to  look  around 
to  find  .abundance  to  charm  us. 

Onosma  taueica.— a  most  handsome  rock  or  border  plant. 
With  Mr.  Ewbank  of  Ryde  it  used  to  grow  into  a  large  tuft  in 
his  rich  rather  stiff  loam,  and  I  have  elsewhere  seen  it  in  grand 
condition  in  the  open  border.  My  plants  are,  however,  planted 
at  the  foot  of  the  rockery,  and  they  are  doing  well,  at  the  present 
time  covered  with  the  tubular  bright  yellow  flowers,  other  spikes 
coming  on  to  succeed  the  rest.  There  is  only  one  satisfactory 
method  of  increasing  it,  unless  we  could  get  seed — viz.,  by  young 
cuttings,  and  it  is  much  better  to  select  the  small  soft  cuttings 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant;  strong  cuttings  almost  invariably 
damp  off,  whereas  the  majority  of  the  others  root.  Of  eight 
inserted  in  April  I  have  now  seven  plants  in  small  pots.  No  alpine 
collection  should  be  without  it.  Native  of  Tauria.  Introduced 
about  1801,  and  well  figured  in  the  “  Bot.  Mug.”  t.  889. 

Campanula  Van  Houttei. — One  of  the  finest  of  the  large- 
flowered  section,  producing  very  large  rich  purple  bells  from  the 
leaf  axils;  these  hanging  down  present  an  appearance  only  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  others  mentioned  herewith.  I  cannot  say  why,  but 
Van  Houtte’s  Bellflower  is  not  half  so  frequently  met  with  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  showy,  easily  grown,  and  easily  increased.  Take 
off  the  young  shoots  in  spring  when  about  2  inches  long,  and 
insert  them  in  sandy  soil  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  they  will 
strike  readily.  We  have  what  may  be  considered  the  counterpart 
of  this  in  one  named  0.  Burghalti,  which  produces  flowers  of  the 
same  form,  and  perhaps  rather  lai’gei',  of  a  very  pale  lilac  colour, 
sometimes  nearly  white,  and  it  has  been  called  Van  Houttei  alba ; 
but  this  term  alba  is  deceptive,  because  the  flowers  in  their 
nearest  approach  are  many  shades  from  white ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
one  of  those  plants  which  I  should  be  vmry  sorry  to  miss  from 
the  border,  as  it  not  only  forms  a  good  companion  to  C.  Van 
Houttei,  but  is  independent  of  that  variety — a  very  meritricious 
plant — very  vigorous  in  growth,  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or 
division,  and  in  every  way  adapted  for  extended  culture. 

Antirehinum  asaeina. — A  curious  Snapdragon  truly — but 
there  is  no  mistaking  it.  Of  dwmrf  procumbent  habit,  the  shoots 


trailing  a  good  distance  in  a  season,  with  light  green  reniform 
freely  notched  leaves,  both  surfaces  thereof  covered  with  short 
soft  hairs,  on  which  account  one  may  assume  it  is  sometimes 
called  A.  molle,  as  I  have  several  times  met  with  it  under  that 
name.  The  flowers  are  solitary  or  in  pairs  in  the  leaf  axils, 
fi’om  H  to  2  inches  long;  the  tube  and  lip  are  pale  sulphur,  and 
there  is  a  tuft  of  yellow  hairs  at  the  mouth  which  extends  all 
down  the  inside  of  the  tube.  It  is  quite  hardy  if  planted  in  the 
proper  position,  which  should  be  a  warm  corner  of  the  rcckwork 
in  a  stony  sandy  soil,  when  it  will  show  itself  yearly.  I  know  a 
iratch  a  yard  square,  which  has  been  in  the  same  position  for 
over  twenty  years.  It  is  easily  increased  by  young  cuttings.  It 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  a  good  figure  of  it  appears  in  the 
“  Bot.  Mag.”  t.  902. 

Campanula  glomeeata  and  varieties. — Vei-y  showy 
plants  are  these.  The  typical  plant  is  not  so  effective  as  one 
named  C.  speciosa  dahurica;  it  is  deeper  in  colour,  and  the 
flower  heads  are  larger,  while  the  individual  blooms  are  increased 
in  size.  There  is  also  a  form  named  pallida  which  is  by  no 
means  so  showy.  Alba  is  very  desirable  with  its  pure  white 
heads.  Free  in  growth  and  blooming,  it  should  not  be  outside 
any  collection  of  hardy  border  flowers ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
we  have  a  double-flowered  variety  which  I  like  much,  because  it 
is  more  lasting  than  the  single  ones,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so 
elegant.  They  all  prefer  rich  soil,  with  good  drainage  and  plenty 
of  rotten  manure  when  planting,  and  good  results  will  follow. 

Lychnis  vespeetina  el.-pl. — This  is  frequently  met  with 
under  the  name  of  L.  dioica,  fl.-pL,  a  totally  different  plant,  and 
much  inferior  to  the  one  under  consideration.  This,  under  good 
cultivation,  produces  a  profusion  of  double  white  flowers  from 
June  to  October  from  1|  to  2  inches  across,  most  serviceable  in 
a  cut  state.  Its  value  for  general  garden  decoration  is  patent  to 
anyone  with  an  eye  to  the  “  goodies,”  and  it  is  certainly  one  of 
those  hardy  perennials  which  are  far  from  weedy.  Many  have 
expressed  their  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  increasing  it,  but 
really  there  is  none  if  the  right  means  are  adopted.  Proceed  as 
follows  ; — In  February  take  up  an  old  stool,  pot  it,  and  place  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  and  stimulate  growth.  When  the  young 
shoots  are  about  2  inches  long  take  them  off  as  low  down  as 
possible,  and  put  them  in  sandy  soil  in  yots  stood  in  the  same 
house,  and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  they  will  surely,  though 
perhaps  slowly,  produce  roots.  Presently  another  batch  of 
smaller  shoots  will  be  sent  up,  and  these  will  even  make  better 
cuttings — the  point  is  to  secure  young  soft  cuttings,  and  then 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  By  this  means  I  succeeded  in  raising  a 
good  batch  both  last  year  and  this,  and  the  same  plants  are  now 
a  mass  of  bloom,  and  will  be  for  months  to  come. 

Alsteomeria  chilensis. — One  of  the  best  in  the  genus  for 
outside  culture,  free-growing,  very  florifei’ous  and  pretty,  useful 
for  cutting  ;  each  stem  is  terminated  with  large  lax  corymbs  of 
flowers,  each  one  on  a  very  useful-sized  stalk.  The  three  outer 
divisions  of  the  perianth  are  broader  than  the  three  inner,  light 
cream,  buff  shaded  and  tipped  with  purple;  the  two  upper  inner 
ones  are  yellow,  striped  with  crimson  and  purple-tipped,  so  that 
a  very  pretty  combination  of  colours  exists  in  the  flowers,  and 
I  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  lovers  of  hardy  flowers,  and  as 
it  is  so  cheap  it  should  be  planted  in  masses.  The  best  position 
is  a  warm  sunny  border  well  drained.  In  such  a  place  I  have 
now  a  mass  with  five  and  twenty  heads,  each  with  not  less  than 
twenty  flowers  thereon. 

Dictamnus  giganteus. — One  of  the  finest  hardy  plants  now 
in  flower,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it  in  bloom,  although 
it  has  been  planted  where  it  stands  now  three  years,  but  like 
D.  Fraxinella  it  grows  slowly.  It  is  more  vigorous  than  that 
species,  with  large  pinnate  leaves.  The  stems  are  about  2  feet 
high,  terminated  with  a  large  panicle  of  red-pink  deeply  veined 
flowers,  measuring  li  inch  across,  and  lasting  a  long  time.  It  is 
now  very  striking,  and  I  am  doing  my  utmost  to  ti-y  and  secure 
seed  from  it.  I  know  nothing  of  its  history  or  habitat,  but  it  was 
purchased  from  Messrs.  Haage  et  Schmidt  of  Ei-furt.  All  lovers 
of  hardy  flowers  should  secure  it,  for  it  is  quite  hardy,  and 
however  much  we  may  esteem  the  old  Fraxinella,  this  will  be 
preferrel. 

Lathyeus  Drummondii. — The  best  surely  of  all  the  Ever¬ 
lasting  Peas — I  say  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  one  of  them — 
very  free-flowering  ;  not  so  rampant  as  the  latifolius  series,  with 
good  racemes  of  bright  red  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of 
latifolius;  but  imagine  how  much  more  effective  it  is,  and  how 
useful  in  a  cut  state.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  far  too  scarce  in 
the  country,  and  when  seen  must  be  loved;  but  as  yet  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  I  have  seen  it  in  but  few  gardens.  I  hope  it 
may  seed  freely  this  year.  Some  young  cuttings  taken  off  when 
3  or  4  inches  long  have  rooted  nicely,  and  by  this  means  a  true 
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stock  will  find  its  way  into  general  cultivation ;  and  1  venture  to 
predict  all  growers  of  hardy  plants  will  make  it  one  of  the 
lions.  ’  Where  does  it  come  from  ? — T. 


MULCHING  AND  TOP-DRESSING. 

I  CAx  assure  your  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  Burton,  that  the  omission  of 
mention  on  page  459  of  spent  bark  from  tanneries  was  quite  uninten¬ 
tional  on  my  part.  It  is  undoubtedly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
mulching,  and  I  can  also  confidently  assert  that  it  is  also  a  fairly  good 
manure,  having  seen  a  great  amount  of  meadow  land  much  improved  by 
it,  and  whole  quarters  of  healthy  fruit  trees  which  never  receive  any  other 
kind  of  manure.  When  thoroughly  decayed,  say  after  twelve  months’ 
employment  in  forcing  houses,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  leaf  soil  for  heavy 
land,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  a  hundred  loads  of  it  for  our  heavy  unwork¬ 
able  garden.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  many  places, 
or  it  would  be  more  generally  used.  When  applied  fresh  from  the 
tannery  and  before  April  as  a  mulching  to  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  preventive  of  the  destructive  caterpillar  or  grubs 
hatched  out  of  the  eggs  deposited  on  the  leaves  by  the  Gooseberry  saw  fly. 
‘Whether  the  juices  from  the  tan  affect  the  chrysalids  or  check  the  egress 
of  the  fly  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but,  any  way,  it  answers  the  purpose, 
besides  being  beneficial  as  a  mulching.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
omission  of  spent  tan  in  my  list  of  mulching  materials  was  quite  an  over¬ 
sight  on  my  part,  and  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Burton  for  calling  my  attention 
to  it. — W.  Iggulden. 


A  VISIT  TO  BELGIUM. 

Gardening  is  one  of  those  difficult  occupations  requiring  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  much  study,  time,  and  money,  as  well  as  occasional  travels 
to  the  famed  gardens  of  our  own  country  and  those  of  the  continent,  to 
enable  all  who  are  either  professionally  or  otherwise  connected  therewith 
to  become  qualified  practitioners.  In  England  we  have  such  a  number  of 
■gardening  books  and  periodicals,  in  which  all  the  best  and  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  phases  of  gardening  is  freely  given,  that  we  might  be 
'tempted  to  exclaim.  Why  do  we  need  to  expend  time  and  money  in 
iiravelling  to  all  these  famed  British  and  continental  gardens  when  we  can 
sit  at  home  and  read  all  about  them  ?  We  reply.  There  is  a  greater  need 
than  many  gardeners  are  aware  of  for  visiting  famous  gardens.  We 
must  actually  see  the  different  phases  of  gardening  in  operation  to  learn 
■all  about  them,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  visiting  our  fellow 
practitioners.  Having  heard  and  read  much  about  Belgian  gardening, 
I  had  long  had  a  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  few  of  the  noted  places  in 
Belgium.  This  wish  was  gi*atified  a  few  weeks  ago  through  the  kindness 
of  my  employer,  who  very  generously  provided  the  means  to  enable  me 
to  see  and  gain  a  little  information  on  Belgian  gardening. 

The  time  selected  for  my  visit  was  not  perhaps  the  most  opportune, 
as  in  May  gardeners  cannot  afford  to  be  absent  very  long.  The  object  of 
my  visit  was  partly  a  business  one,  and  preliminary  to  a  more  extended 
stay  at  a  future  date,  to  enable  me  to  become  acquainted  with  a  country 
necessarily  strange  to  an  Englishman,  hence  my  stay  there  was  somewhat 
brief.  Many  gardeners  would  like  to  pay  a  visit  there,  but  are  deterred 
•on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  language  ;  but  I  assure  them  that  they 
need  be  under  no  misapprehension  on  this  point,  as  English  is  spoken  at 
‘the  principal  stations,  hotels,  and  nurseries.  I  must  confess  to  a  vei’y 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  Flemish  tongue,  but  this  did 
mot  deter  me  from  making  a  pilgrimage  alone  to  Ghent,  the  horticultural 
■metropolis  of  Belgium.  Like  all  novices  in  the  art  (if  I  may  so  term  it) 
of  continental  travelling,  I  elected  to  travel  over  there  by  day,  thinking 
I  should  enjoy  the  voyage.  I  booked  through  from  Cannon  Street  station 
to  Ghent,  taking  a  return  ticket.  You  are  booked  through  second-class 
do  Ghent  and  back  for  the  modest  sum  of  £1  105.  Qcl.,  the  tickets  or 
coupons  covering  all  railway  and  steamboat  charges.  I  left  Cannon 
Street  at  7.45  a.m.  by  mail  train,  and  arrived  at  Ghent  at  3.45  p  m.  that 
afternoon.  The  Belgian  mail  packet  boats  are  not,  perhaps,  of  the  most 
comfortable  pattern,  and  owing  to  the  high  speed  at  which  they  travel 
and  consequent  lightness  of  tonnage,  the  plunging  of  the  vessel  does  not 
by  any  means  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers  who,  like  myself, 
•suffer  from  sea-sickness.  I  took  the  precaution  before  landing  at  Ostend 
to  get  a  supply  of  Belgian  coin  of  the  courteous  steward. 

I  enjoyed  the  ride  by  rail  from  Ostend  to  Ghent.  The  country  is  flat 
and  well  watered.  I  was  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  thriftiness  of 
the  people  in  this  Flemish  province  of  Belgium.  The  trim,  well-stocked, 
and  cultivated  fields  testify  strongly  to  their  industry  and  skill  in  agricul¬ 
tural  matters.  The  Flemish  farmers  have  a  peculiar  way  of  p'anting  their 
arable  land.  There  are  no  fields  bounded  by  hedges  on  a  small  scale  as 
in  England,  hedges  being  seldom  seen,  the  plots  being  divided  by  small 
watercourses,  ostensibly  for  irrigative  purposes.  On  one  plot  will  be 
•seen  a  small  patch  of  'Wheat,  another  of  Barley,  one  of  Potatoes — these 
generally  at  the  corners  of  the  plot,  whilst  in  the  centre  are  irregular 
plantations  of  Hops.  The  latter  occupies  a  position  in  nearly  every  plot, 
sometimes  in  the  corners,  and  indeed  anywhere,  no  regard  being  paid  to 
■uniformity  in  arrangement.  The  Potatoes  are  grown  on  elevated  ridges, 
and  are  earthed  up  in  the  same  way  as  practised  in  England.  The 
Flemish  farmers  turn  their  arable  land  to  much  better  account  than  we 
do  in  England.  For  instance,  I  am  told,  as  well  as  from  what  I  saw, 
that  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  off  another  takes  its  place  without  much  loss 
of  time,  hence  the  peculiar  system  of  planting  their  crops.  The  pasture 
land  seems  of  good  quality,  and  is  well  stocked  with  cattle.  The  farms 


and  peasants’  houses  are  extremely  neat  and  clean  to  the  eye,  externally 
having  the  appearance  of  being  whitewashed,  to  most  of  which  are 
gardens  of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  well  stocked  with  Peas,  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans,  &c.  One  of  the  prettiest  stations  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  Alost, 
rather  more  than  midway  between  Ostend  and  Ghent.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  castle,  having  a  very  ornamental  exterior.  The  Belgian  rail¬ 
ways  and  their  carriages  are  very  inferior  to  ours.  The  fearful  creaking, 
shaking,  and  din  considerably  detracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  ride, 
especially  if  you  wish  to  converse  with  a  fellow  passenger. 

Arriving  at  Ghent  I  was  struck  with  the  dissimilarity  between  English 
and  Belgian  life.  There  are  no  vast  shops  occupying  the  sides  of  streets, 
but  instead  a  great  number  of  hotels  and  estaminets,  or  common  lodging 
houses,  especially  around  the  station.  Each  hotel  keeper  strives  to  out¬ 
vie  the  others  by  occupying  as  much  of  the  pavement  and  street  as  they 
possibly  can  with  tables  and  chairs,  which  are  pretty  well  occupied, 
especially  in  the  evening.  There  is  plenty  of  travelling  accommodation 
in  the  shape  of  cabs  and  tramcars  ;  the  latter  are  inferior  to  our  London 
cars.  There  are  some  very  fine  huildings,  such  as  the  Palais  du  Justice, 
ancient  churches,  and  fine  old  convents.  Through  the  kindness  of 
M.  Louis  Van  Houtte  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  interior  of 
one  of  these  interesting  buildings.  On  my  arrival  at  the  station  I  took 
a  cab  direct  to  M.  Van  Houtte’s  to  deliver  up  a  letter  of  introduction. 
Van  Houtte’s  extensive  nurseries  are  within  ten  minutes’  drive  of  the 
station.  M.  Van  Houtte  was  away  from  home  just  then,  but  I  received 
a  hearty  welcome  from  the  genial  and  courteous  manager,  M.  Van 
Eechaute,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  fluent  English  speaker.  Having  made 
arrangements  for  the  next  day,  I  had  to  seek  an  hotel.  I  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  suitable  quarters,  but  at  last  secured  excellent  accommo¬ 
dation  at  the  Hotel  le  Due  and  “  Englishe  Taverne,”  where  every  attention 
was  shown  me  during  my  stay  by  the  obliging  host,  who  speaks  English 
well.  After  a  refreshing  sleep  and  a  hearty  breakfast,  morning  landed 
me  as  arranged  at  Van  Houtte’s  nurseries,  to  inspect  which  was  a  task 
of  no  small  magnitude.  To  give  a  detailed  description  of  those  vast 
nurseries  would  require  more  space  than  our  indulgent  Editor  would 
grant,  hence  I  must  treat  the  various  topics  as  briefly  as  I  can.  "VVe  will 
commence  with  the  glass  departments  first,  which  are  of  enormous  extent, 
containing  myriads  of  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth. — T.  W.  Sanders. 

CTo  be  continued.! 


THE  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  OUE  GARDEN  CROPS. 

THE  PEAR. 

( Continued  from  page  425  ) 

Before  we  notice  the  numerous  destroyers  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  the  Pear  a  few  words  must  be  given  to  an  insect  that 
appears  on  the  branches  principally  (but  sometimes  spreads 
itself  from  the  bark  to  the  leaves'^,  which  belongs  to  a  brother- 
h-ood  of  the  worst  pests  the  fruit-grower  has  to  assail  and 
conquer,  if  he  is  to  attain  success.  For  this  enemy  not  only 
reduces  the  crop  of  fruit,  it  also,  by  its  smothering  influences 
upon  the  bark,  rapidly  diminishes  the  vigour  of  the  tree  attacked. 
The  Pear  oyster  scale  (Aspidiotus  ostrseseformis)  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  mussel  scale  of  the  Apple,  a  species  which  indeed  some¬ 
times  visits  the  Pear  as  well  as  the  tree,  which  is  more  usually 
its  resort.  This  Pear  scale,  which,  if  unmolested,  soon  appears 
in  clusters,  has  individually  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  oyster 
in  miniature,  hence  the  name.  It  is,  of  course,  as  with  others  of 
the  family,  the  withered  body  of  the  female  insect  which  serves 
to  protect  the  young  when  feeding  upon  the  juices  of  the  tree; 
these  ai'e  drawn  up  by  a  rostrum  or  sucker.  The  adult  male  has 
wings  and  long  antennae,  the  colour  is  greyish  ;  the  female  while 
alive  resembles  a  flattened  rounded  maggot,  it  is  rather  yellowish, 
and  has  only  the  rudiments  of  wings  and  legs.  The  old  and 
certainly  objectionable  mode  of  assailing  this  scale  was  by 
scrubbing  the  branches  with  sand,  or,  preferably,  with  strong 
suds,  and  some  still  syringe  the  trees  in  winter  with  a  soapy 
solution.  But  as  Mr.  Downie  and  others  have  shown,  the  very 
best  remedy  is  to  paint  the  trees  well  in  December  or  J anuary 
with  pure  whale  oil,  which  does  not  damage  the  bark  or  the  buds, 
though  it  effectually  disposes  of  the  insects. 

Allied  to  the  preceding,  but  more  akin  in  habit  to  the  aphis 
tribe,  is  an  insect  which  comes  out  during  early  spring,  seeking 
the  young  leaves  or  expanding  flowers  of  the  Pear.  It  rejoices 
in  a  variety  of  names.  The  Germans  call  it  the  Pear  sucker,  in 
America  it  is  the  jumping  Pear  louse,  and  Mr.  Wood  styles  it  the 
Pear  Chernies ;  the  scientific  name  is  PsyUa  Pyri.  From  the 
aphides,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  power  of  leaping,  and 
the  perfect  insects  also  live  through  the  winter  in  sheltered 
crannies,  where  they  are  not  easy  to  discover.  They  ai’e  yellow 
and  green,  but  turn  darker  after  they  have  been  out  for  a  short 
time,  with  four  milky  white  wings  and  broad  heads,  in  size  about 
equal  to  a  large  aphis.  The  tiny  eggs  are  ingeniously  hidden. 
From  these  the  larva,  at  first  yellow  with  white  horns,  but 
darkening  as  they  grow  like  the  perfect  insects,  show  themselves 
for  a  week  or  two  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  or  on  the 
calyx;  subsequently,  however,  they  gather  in  crowds  upon  the 
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twigs,  besmearing  these  with  their  secretions.  Not  only  are 
the  twigs  thus  disfigured  and  the  fruit  (if  any)  injured,  but  the 
sticky  substance  draws  ants,  flies,  and  wasps. 

During  1880  Miss  Ormerod  received  reports  from  numerous 
and  scattered  localities  about  the  harm  done  by  this  species  to 
Pears,  those  on  walls  suffering  most,  but  also  standards  and 
espaliers  to  an  extent,  and  she  states  that  one  treatment 
frequently  adopted  successfully  was  to  begin  by  syringing  the 
trees  with  solution  of  softsoap,  following  it  up  by  the  application 
of  Gishurst  compound  combined  with  tobacco  water.  Doubtless 
any  of  the  customary  I’emedies  for  aphis  or  tiy  would  be  service¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  the  chermes,  and  the  fact  that  wall  trees  are 
specially  infested  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insects  are 
likely  to  abound  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  sbelter  in  winter. 
All  possible  hiding  holes  should  therefore  be  explored,  and  the 
bark  of  standards  kept  free  of  lichens,  &c.  We  have,  in  speaking 
of  the  Cherry  insects,  fully  described  the  slug  worm,  which 
disfigures  and  damages  that  fruit  tree,  and  the  Pear  has  a 
kindred  but  not  precisely  the  same  species;  for  there  is  this 
marked  difference  in  habit,  that  the  Pear  slug  does  not  change 
on  the  tree,  it  descends  to  the  earth,  where  the  cocoons  lie  at  the 
depth  of  2  or  3  inches.  Hence  the  advantage  of  skimming  off 
the  surface  soil  round  trees  soon  after  the  time  when  this  slimy 
bottle-green  larva  has  disappeared  from  the  leaves,  which  is 
generally  in  September.  The  Pear  slug  has  been  called  Selandria 
(or  Tenthredo)  adumbrata,  and  in  America  two  broods  in  a  year 
have  been  noticed — we  have  but  one  fortunately.  Solution  of 
softsoap  destroys  them  ;  so,  too,  does  tobacco  water  or  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  hellebore,  and  dredging  lime  upon  the  leaves  has  been 
recommended,  but  it  needs  repetition. 

The  abundant  and  justly  dreaded  weevil  of  the  Apple  (Antho- 
nomus  pomorum)  attacks  occasionally  the  Pear  bloom,  preferring 
the  dwarf  trees,  so  ’tis  said,  but  the  Pear  has  a  weevil  of  its  own, 
although  I  do  not  find  it  is  now  as  injurious  here  as  it  is  abroad. 


Fig.  2. — The  Pear  Chermes  (Psylla  pyri). 


In  its  size  and  appearance  A.  Pyri  bears  close  similarity  to  the 
foe  of  the  Apple.  The  species  does  not,  however,  confine  itself  to 
the  blossoms,  since  it  is  also  common  in  the  leaf  buds.  The 
weevils,  having  wintered  under  shelter,  when  they  emerge  will 
deposit  eggs  upon  any  buds  they  may  reach.  On  opening  an 
infected  bud  we  perceive  a  tiny,  whitish,  and  wrinkled  grub  with 
a  brown  head,  and  very  soon  the  buds  become  brown  too  and 
dropoff.  The  little  beetle  is  greyish  or  brownish,  having  two 
black  spots  and  a  white  band.  Kollar  suggests  that  this  insect, 
unless  too  plentiful,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  average  seasons, 
rather  beneficial  than  hurtful,  since  it  reduces  the  quantity  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  apt,  if  in  excess,  to  be  dwai-fed  or  impoverished. 
This  hopeful  view  does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  gardeners,  and 
it  is  usual,  where  the  wmevil  is  noticed,  to  take  measures  for  its 
extirpation.  To  prevent  the  weevils  laying  eggs,  as  they  hide  in 
or  near  the  earth  before  they  climb  the  trees,  some  spread  over 
the  trunks  a  band  of  tar  mixed  with  oil  to  entangle  them,  or  they 
may  be  shaken  off  the  branches  into  sheets  beneath  when  they 
have  ascended.  Phyllobius  oblongus,  less  than  the  preceding, 
about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  and  I’eddish  brown,  is  a  weevil 
which  visits  fruit  trees  in  May,  the  Pear  amongst  others,  but 
seldom  in  any  quantity.  The  beetles  make  minute  holes  in  the 
leaves  ;  the  grub  or  larva  is  not  taken  upon  trees,  its  habit  is  to 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Complaints  were  made  to  this  Journal  in  1883  with  regard  to 
the  saw  fly  of  the  Pear  (Lyda  hoemorrhoidalis),  which  was  found 
to  be  infesting  trees  against  walls,  and  it  is  also  partial  to  dwarfs ; 
but  few  insects  should  be  more  easily  disposed  of  upon  detection, 
for  the  grubs  or  caterpillars  lie  under  a  web  spun  in  company, 
and  before  they  can  emerge  the  quick  eye  of  the  gardener  might 
often  discover  upon  the  under  side  of  a  leaf  the  patch  of  eggs 
laid  by  the  parent,  generally  fifty  at  least,  in  May  or  June, 
according  to  the  weather.  The  fly  has  four  glassy  wings  and  a 
black  and  yellow  body,  feet  yellow,  head  black.  Its  long  antennm 
are  vibrated  rapidly  as  it  moves  in  the  usual  manner  of  saw  flies. 
When  adult  the  grub  is  almost  an  inch  long,  dark  grey  and 


transparent,  vuth  a  black  head  and  numerous^feet.  It  quits  the 
tree  to  bury  itself  in  the  ground  for  the  |  winter,  hence  the 
advisableness  of  taking  up  the  surface  soil  around  Pear  trees 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  (where  this  insect  has  been  noticed) 
and  specially  along  walls  ;  this  should  be  effectually  charred^ 
A  parasite  fly  pierces  many  of  these  grubs  and  kills  them. 

Several  tiny  two-winged  flies  of  the  genus  Sciara  infest  various 
fruits,  that  of  the  Pear  amongst  them ;  and  one  species  from  its 
habits  has  received  the  name  of  the  Pear  midge,  S.  Pyri,  the 
maggot  of  which,  when  it  is  left  undisturbed,  burrows  into  the 
heart  of  the  fruit,  which  is  not,  however,  always  checked  in  its 
growth,  though  it  generally  falls  off  during  May  or  June.  In 
any  case  the  Pears  are  rendered  uneatable  by  the  presence  of 
the  maggots,  for  one  fruit  may  contain  from  three  to  ten.  This 
fly  has  black  wings  and  a  lead-coloured  body,  the  maggot  is 
whitish  and  without  legs.  It  is  in  the  summer  that  the  species 
attains  the  winged  state,  and  the  flies  must  live  through  the 
winter,  since  they  are  busy  iipon  the  Pear  buds  before  the  blossoms 
have  opened,  laying  eggs  which  produce  the  maggots.  From  its 
minute  size  it  is  seldom  noticed  by  the  gardener,  and  its  worst 
foe,  says  Kollar,  is  a  cold  spring,  which  kills  the  young  maggots,, 
and  thus  diminishes  our  enemies  for  the  next  season.  Another 
midge,  called  the  black  gall  midge  (Cecidomyia  nigra),  belonging- 
to  a  gall- making  family,  but  not  itself  a  gall-producer,  which  is 
less  common,  pursues  a  similar  plan,  piercing  the  calyx  in  April 
with  its  long  ovipositor,  and  leaving  a  variable  number  of  eggs,, 
the  maggots  living  on  the  fruit.— Entomologist. 


GRAPE-THINNING. 

After  carefully  perusing  “  T.  A.  B.’s  ”  paper  on  page  493,  I  yet  fail 
to  see  that  he  has  given  the  slightest  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the 
berries  being  allowed  to  touch  each  other  during  the  stoning  period  is  a 
certain  way  to  produce  scald ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  rather 
inclined  to  adopt  my  view  of  the  matter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
quotations.  In  his  first  paper  he  says,  “  Moreover,  allowing  the  berries  to- 
touch  each  other  during  the  stbning  period  is  a  certain  way  of  producing 
scald.”  In  his  second  he  says,  “  I  am  aware  that  allowing  the  berries  tu 
touch  each  other  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  scalding,  but  unless  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  very  carefully  attended  to,  it  may  be  one  cause.”  He  here  brings 
in  his  deficient  ventilation.  Surely  “  T.  A.  B.”  would  not  expect  all  the 
beginners,  to  whom  the  hints  were  given,  to  be  similarly  situated  ;  if  so 
some  allowance  should  have  been  made  for  this.  It  might  have  been  as 
well  if  he  had  not  brought  his  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  into 
the  controversy  at  all.  Supposing  his  ventilators  to  be  so  badly  arranged 
that  he  cannot  leave  them  slightly  open  at  night,  does  he  mean  by  this 
that  scalding  takes  place  during  the  night  ?  May  I  ask  “  T.  A.  B.”  how 
he  manages  to  prevent  the  berries  touching  each  other  ©n  the  lower  part 
of  the  bunch  ?  If  he  keeps  all  the  berries  from  touching  one  another,  he 
will  require  a  lot  of  ties,  besides  the  split  laths  he  recommends.  He  tells 
us  his  bunches  are  greatest  in  diameter  across  the  shoulders  ;  the  tying 
process  will  increase  the  diameter  when  they  are  on  the  Vines,  but  not  on 
the  dessert  plate.  “  T.  A.  B.”  must  admit  that  it  is  on  the  dining-room 
table  where  the  appearance  is  wanted.  An  employer  seeing  a  bunch 
tied  out  in  the  vinery  would  be  a  little  disappointed  with  the  same 
bunch  when  placed  on  the  table. 

“  T.  A.  B.”  considers  the  twisted  matting  better  than  a  stick  with 
V-shaped  ends  for  moving  the  bunch  as  required,  but  gives  no  proof  of 
its  superiority,  neither  does  he  inform  us  how  he  moves  the  bunch  after 
it  has  been  tied,  but  passes  on  and  tells  us  he  has  seen  at  a  show  the 
shoulders  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  small  pad  of  cotton  wool  placed 
under  them.  If  a  gardener  cannot  grow  Grapes  to  lie  on  a  fruit  dish  or 
a  show  stand  without  being  propped  up  with  cotton  wool,  I  am  afraid 
he  will  not  be  congratulated  upon  the  appearance  of  his  Grapes  at  the 
table,  nor  yet  be  burdened  with  honours  at  an  exhibition.  By  consulting- 
the  prize  schedule  of  a  leading  society  I  notice  all  Grapes  are  to  be 
shown  on  an  inclined  stand  neatly  covered  with  white  paper.  Would 
a  pad  of  wool  not  be  an  infringement  of  the  rules  here  ?  Could  a  judge 
be  said  to  do  his  duty  if  he  awarded  a  first  prize  to  a  bunch  of  Grapes 
that  had  to  be  held  in  position  by  means  of  cotton  wool,  when  by  its  side 
there  lay  another  bunch  held  in  faultless  position  by  its  own  berries, 
the  bunches  being  equal  in  all  other  respects  ? — J.  J. 


ROSE  ALFRED  K.  WILLIAMS. 

I  HAVE  given  this  Rose  his  full  name  because,  unless  I  am  asleep  or 
daft,  A.  K.  Williams  is  not,  as  your  Irish  correspondent,  “  W.  J.  Murphy. 
Clonmel,"  would  seem  to  suppose,  an  “  empress  among  Rose  queens,” 
but  I  presume  an  emperor,  for  certainly,  unless,  as  I  have  said,  I  am 
asleep,  Alfred  was  the  original  ending  of  the  initial  A.  I  mention  this, 
because  talking  with  an  old  friend  of  mine,  he  too  spoke  of  Mdlle.  A.  K. 
Williams.  Now  I  am  most  willing  to  give  up  everything  of  beauty  that 
I  possibly  can,  as  an  attribute  or  mark  of  the  fair  sex,  for  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.” 
is  one  of  their  most  devoted  admirers ;  but  if  we  begin  to  call  Alfreds 
empresses,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  get  rather  “  mixed.”  When  we  write  or 
speak  of  the  Rose  generally  as  a  flower,  we  generally  put  her  down  as  the 
feminine  gender,  and  call  her  very  rightly  the  ”  Queen  of  Flowers  ;  ”  but 
if  speaking  of  a  Rose  called,  for  instance.  Lord  Raglan,  or  General  Jac¬ 
queminot,  we  can  hardly  say  G4n6ral  jacqueminot  is  an  “empress” 
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among  the  Roses  ;  but  since  this  Rose  has  become  A.  K.  Williams,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  it  is  named  after  one  of  the 
queens  ”  of  the  earth. 

But  now,  as  to  the  Rose  and  its  constitution  W.  J.  Murphy  reports 
favourably.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  hope  indeed  he  may  be  accli¬ 
matised.  Here  we  have  during  spring  a  bleak,  cutting,  nortb-east  wind 
from  the  downs  in  Wilts,  with  a  hungry  soil,  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
queen  of  flowers,  and  generally  very  severe  winters.  Last  winter  was 
an  exception,  and  our  coldest  night  was  in  May.  In  spite  of  the  mildness 
I  have  seen  A.  K.  Williams  deaths  in  the  gardens  of  two  of  my  friends, 
and  several  in  my  own  ;  the  winter  before  last  the  same  sad  tale.  If 
more  favoured  localities  can  give  a  better  report  I  shall  be  well  pleased, 
for  it  is  a  princely  flower.  Do  not  let  W.  J.  Murphy  suppose  that  we 
Wiltshire  folk  will  discard  it  at  once.  I,  for  one,  shall  try  in  all  places 
that  I  can  command  before  giving  up ;  but  as  a  friend  talking  to  me 
to-day  said,  “  You  saw  my  plants,  and  out  of  twenty  last  autumn  it  is 
a  sorry  spectacle.”  Certainly  more  than  half  are  among  the  things  that 
were,  whilst  the  others  were  but  “  feeble  folk.”  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  have  lost  other  sorts,  especially  of  the  plants  ordered  and  planted 
in  the  autumn. 

We  shall  doubtless  see  beautiful  Roses,  for  some  men  are  equal  to  all 
difficulties,  and  know  how  to  meet  and  conquer  them  ;  but  generally 
round  our  neighbourhood  the  mild  winter  and  the  cutting  May  have  told 
a  sad  tale.  Then  this  forcing  weather,  without  rain,  and  followed  by  a 
wholesale  invasion  of  the  aphis  tribe,  has  made  the  spring,  as  I  imagine, 
very  unfavourable  to  their  development,  especially  as  to  size.  But 
granting  all  this,  if  round  here  the  question  were  asked,  “Which  of  the 
newer  varieties  that  stood  at  the  head  of  last  year’s  poll  do  you  consider 
weak?  ”  I  am  afraid  the  reply  would  certainly  be  “  A.  K.  Williams.”  I 
am,  however,  such  an  admirer  of  it,  that  if  unable  to  grow  him  myself,  I 
can  rejoice  that  others  do.  After  all,  Roses  are  like  human  beings — they  do 
not  all  enjoy  the  same  places,  and  the  climate  and  surroundings  that  suit 
one  variety  do  not  agree  with  another  ;  nay,  more,  the  season  that  brings 
a  variety  prominently  to  the  front,  if  it  be  a  coy  and  uncertain  bloomer, 
may  not  recur  again  for  many  seasons  ;  and  if  it  do  not,  that  variety  will 
disappoint  many  who  were  ready  enough  in  the  suitable  season  to  be 
devoted  worshippers.  This  is  a  trouble  easily  met  by  those  who  grow  a 
large  number  of  plants  and  have  unlimited  accommodation,  but  is  a  sad 
trial  to  small  growers  who  have  filled  up  their  limited  space  with  varieties 
that  for  many  seasons  may  prove  almost  useless.  This  is  a  matter  which 
I  hope  may  be  further  worked  out. — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


We  have  received  vol.  iii.  of  the  Orchid  Album,  by  Messrs 
Warner,  Wffiliams,  and  Moore.  It  is  a  splendid  work,  and  is  alike  credit¬ 
able  to  authors  and  artist. 


-  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death  op  Mbs. 

Carter,  wife  of  Mr.  John  I.  Carter,  nurseryman,  Keighley,  whieh 
occurred  at  their  residence.  Willow  Bank,  last  week,  in  her  sixty-ninth 
year.  Gentle,  kind,  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  a  genial  and  considerate 
hostess,  anticipating  the  wants  of  her  guests,  Mrs.  Carter  will  be  long 
remembered  and  her  memory  cherished  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

-  At  the  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Ealing  and  District 

Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Manor  House, 
Ealing,  on  July  9lh,  several  liberal  prizes  will  be  offered  for  Roses — 
namely,  £5,  £4,  £3,  and  £2,  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
«nd  a  challenge  cup  value  six  guineas  for  the  best  twelve  Rose  blooms. 
This  cup  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  exhibitor  if  won  two  years, 
but  not  necessarily  in  succession. 

-  Mr.  a.  Young,  writing  on  pruning  or  non-pruning  Goose¬ 
berry  trees,  observes  : — “  The  best  system  of  pruning,  or  rather 
thinning  out.  Gooseberry  trees  which  I  have  seen  is  that  which  is 
practised  by  Mr.  Lumsden  of  Bloxholm  Hall  Gardens,  Sleaford.  The 
•old  wood  is  cut  out  annually,  leaving  only  the  long  shoots.  By  cutting  out 
the  old  wood  annually  numbers  of  shoots  start  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 
These  are  merely  topped,  so  as  to  keep  the  tree  symmetrical.  I  think 
this  is  a  better  system  than  ‘  leaving  them  alone  ’  or  the  ‘  spur  ’  pruning 
system.  If  a  man  is  armed  wiih  a  pair  of  long-handled  secateurs  it  is 
surprising  what  a  large  number  of  trees  he  can  trim  in  a  day.” 

• -  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  have  issued  an 

EXPLANATORY  GUIDE  TO  THEIR  EXHIBITS  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  FOOD 
SUPPLIES  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  which  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  useful  and  interesting  information.  The  work  contains  eighty- 


two  pages,  the  exhibits  being  described  in  groups  under  the  heads  of 
Cereals,  Pulse,  Nuts,  Prepared  Products,  Green  Vegetables,  Salads, 
Roots,  Fruits,  Prepared  Flowers,  Leaves,  &c..  Dry  Food,  Grasses,  Medi- 
einal  Plants,  Ac.  With  each  particular’s  of  its  uses,  qualities,  &c.,  are 
given,  analyses  of  many  of  the  most  important  being  also  furnished. 

-  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Toll  of 

358,  Stretford  Road,  and  Hullard  Hull  Nursery,  Manchester,  on  Monday 
last,  June  23rd.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  but  was  only  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  a  few  days.  Cancer  in  the  throat  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  his  death.  He  was  forty -nine  years  of  age,  and  was  widely 
known  as  a  genial  friend  and  able  horticulturist. 

-  Mr.  a.  F.  Barron,  the  respected  Superintendent  of  the  gardens 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  last  Saturday  subjected  to  a 
DASTARDLY  OUTRAGE  at  the  South  Kensington  station  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District  Railway.  He  had  accompanied  his  niece  from  the 
Health  Exhibition  to  the  station,  to  see  her  safely  into  the  train,  when 
a  rush  was  made  upon  them  and  his  niece  was  thrown  down  on  the 
platform.  In  the  endeavour  to  protect  her  Mr.  Barron  was  robbed  of 
the  costly  gold  watch  which  was  presented  to  him  last  autumn  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Apple  Congress.  We  need  hardly  remark  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  exertions  of  the  detective  police,  no  trace  has  been 
discovered  of  the  missing  property.  We  are  sure  that  all  who  know 
Mr.  Barron  will  heartily  sympathise  with  him  on  account  of  this  cruel 
outrage. 

-  A  New  Climbing  Rose. — In  a  box  of  beautiful  Tea  Roses 

obligingly  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  we 
find  a  new  variety  of  great  promise.  It  is  described  as  a  new  climbing 
Tea  Rose,  and  labelled  “  Waltham  Cross  No.  3.”  It  is  not  a  pure  Tea 
Rose,  but  a  hybrid,  with  grand  much-serrated  foliage,  the  bloom  being 
full  and  symmetrical,  outside  petals  rosy  purple,  inner  rosy  crimson. 
This  new  variety  is  deliciously  fragrant,  having  much  of  the  perfume  of 
the  sweet  old  Cabbage  Rose.  As  it  is  said  to  grow  and  flower  like 
Gloire  de  Dijon  thp  new  Waltham  Cross  Seedling  is  a  Rose  to  be  looked 
after,  as,  judging  from  the  example  before  us,  it  promises  to  be  a  great 
acquisition. 

-  The  Jury  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 

AT  St.  Petersburg  have  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Dr.  Regel,  Director 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanical  Garden.  The  other  awards  for  scientific 
work  were  to  Dr.  Gobi,  the  Russian  algologist,  for  his  remarkable  herba¬ 
rium  ;  to  Mr.  Hartnack  for  his  microscope  ;  and  to  Countess  Zichi  for 
her  picture  representing  the  Serapias.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Japanese  University  of  Tokio  for  its  collection  of  fruits, 

-  We  have  received  the  usual  monthly  packet  of  Messrs.  Cassell’s 

periodicals.  “Paxton’s  Flower  Garden”  has  excellent  plates  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei  and  Clematis  lanuginosa,  along  with  the  Gleanings 
and  Original  Memoranda.  “  The  Illustrated  Book  of  Canaries  and  Cage 
Birds,”  No.  27,  contains  capital  figures  of  the  three  Cardinals  ;  and  the 
popular  edition  of  “  Wright’s  Poultry  Book  ”  has  reached  its  ninth 
number.  We  have  also  part  3  of  “Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening,” 
65  of  “Familiar  Garden  Flowers,”  and  88  of  “  Familiar  Wild  Flowers.” 
Part  6  of  the  “  Encyclopoedic  Dictionary”  brings  the  work  down  to 
“  Baby  Ionic.” 

-  We  have  received  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  hardy  flowers 

from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swauley,  consisting  of  Campanulas 
grandis  alba,  latifolia,  nobilis,  nobilis  alba,  persicifolia  alba  coronata, 
persicifolia  alba  fl.-pl.,  rhomboidalis,  and  Van  Houttei  ;  Dianthus  multi- 
florus  Napoleon  III.,  and  D.  plumarius  annulatus ;  Dracocephalum 
Ruprechti,  Erigeron  labellus.  Genista  tinctoria  fl.-pL,  Geranium  platy- 
petalum,  Gnaphalium  arenarium,  Lupinus  arboreus.  Lychnis  dioica  fl.-pl. 
and  L.  Haageana,  Mertensia  sibirica,  OUnothera  fruticosa.  Prunella 
pyrenaica,  Sidalcea  Candida  and  S.  malvaeflora,  aud  Tropmolum  poly- 
phyllum.  These  make  quite  a  rich  display,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  now  indispensable  herbaceous  border. 

_ Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  of  Tottenham  announces  his  intention  of 

maintaining  a  constant  display  of  HARDY  flowers  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory  at  Kensington  during  July,  fresh  flowers  being  added  as 
required.  The  magnificent  collection  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  greatly  admired,  and  Mr.  Ware  is  contributing 
greatly  to  an  increase  in  the  taste  of  these  charming  plants  by  his 
extensive  and  representative  exhibits. 

_  GARDENING  APPOINTMENT.  —  Mr.  G  Smith,  lately  flower- 
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garden  foreman  at  The  Firs,  Lee,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
W.  Parsons,  Esij ,  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford. 

-  The  Rev.  John  Stevenson  is  preparing  for  publication,  by  sub. 

scription,  through  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Co.,  a  “Flora  of  British 
Fungi  (Hymekomycetes),”  with  illustrations  by  Worthington  G. 
Smith,  F.L.S.  The  author  states  that  he  has  the  co-operation  of  the 
most  eminent  mycologists.  It  may  be  added  that  the  value  of  the 
“Flora”  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  embodying  the  views  of  Fries, 
contained  in  his  “  Monographia  Hymenomycetum  Suecife,”  a  work, 
which  cannot  now  be  obtained,  only  100  copies  having  been  originally 
printed.  The  issue  of  the  work  will  depend  on  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  being  received  by  an  early  date,  in  which  case  the  first 
volume  will  be  published  without  delay. 

-  From  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  we  have  received  some  hand¬ 
some  Delphiniums,  which  admirably  prove  the  value  of  these  grand 
plants  at  this  time  of  year.  With  compact  spikes  of  brilliant  blue  and 
purple  flowers  in  many  shades,  and  3  to  4  feet  high,  they  have  a  most 
striking  effect  either  as  a  background  to  borders  of  mixed  plants  or  in 
shrubberies  and  near  drives.  Mr.  Ware’s  varieties  comprise  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Hendersoni,  single,  an  enormous  brilliant  blue  flower  ;  one  of  the 
most  handsome  of  all.  Madame  Stenger,  single,  rich  purple-blue  ;  a 
majestic  compact  spike.  Madame  E.  Geny,  double,  large,  rich  purple. 
Blue  Giant,  single,  dark  blue  ;  imposing  habit.  Madame  Joigneaux, 
single,  very  handsome  ;  blue  edged  with  purple.  Life-guardsman,  single, 
bright  blue.  Madame  Richalat,  double  ;  compact  spike,  purple  centre, 
blue  outer  petals.  George  Taylor,  double,  pale  blue  with  a  slight  purplish 
tinge  ;  handsome  spike.  Leona  Bart,  single,  light  blue.  Mrs.  James 
Helme,  semi-double,  light  blue,  very  pretty  shade  ;  and  Conspicua, 
single,  rich  bright  blue.  With  them  were  a  number  of  unnamed  seed¬ 
ling  varieties  of  equal  merit  as  regards  size  of  flowers  and  spike,  and 
brilliance  of  colours. 

- Boiling  Potatoes  in  their  “  Jackets.” — Mr.  W.  Mattieu 

Williams,  in  the  “  Popular  Science  Monthly,”  thus  states  his  reasons 
why  Potatoes  should  be  so  cooked  ; — “  From  53  to  56  per  cent,  of  the 
saline  constituents  of  the  Potato  is  potash,  and  potash  is  an  important 
constituent  of  the  blood — so  important  that  in  Norway,  where  scurvy 
once  prevailed  very  seriously,  it  has  been  banished  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Potato,  and  according  to  Lang  and  other  good  authorities,  it  is 
owing  to  the  use  of  this  vegetable  by  a  people  who  formerly  were  in¬ 
sufficiently  supplied  with  saline  vegetable  food.  Potash  salts  are  freely 
soluble  in  water,  and  I  find  that  the  water  in  which  Potatoes  have  been 
boiled  contains  potash,  as  may  be  proved  by  boiling  it  down  to  concen¬ 
trate,  then  filtering  and  adding  the  usual  potash  test,  platinum  chloride. 
It  is  evident  that  the  skin  of  the  Potato  must]  resist  the  passage  of  the 
potash  into  the  water,  though  it  may  not  fully  prevent  it.  The  bursting 
of  the  skin  only  occurs  at  quite  the  latter  stage  of  the  cookery.  The 
greatest  practical  authorities  on  the  Potato,  Irishmen,  appear  to  be 
unanimous.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  pre-peeled  Potato  in 
Ireland.  I  find  that  I  can  at  once  detect  by  the  difference  of  flavour 
whether  a  Potato  has  been  boiled  with  or  without  its  jacket,  and  this 
difference  is  evidently  saline.” 

-  Colours  from  Plants. — A  German  writer  shows  that  a  great 

variety  of  colours  can  be  readily  obtained  from  common  plants  found 
almost  everywhere,  the  method  consisting  principally  in  boiling  them  in 
water  at  a  high  temperature,  so  as  to  produce  a  strong  decoction.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  well-known  Huckleberry,  or  Blueberry  (Vaccinium), 
when  boiled  down,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  alum  and  a  solution  of 
copperas,  will  develope  an  excellent  blue  colour.  The  same  treatment, 
with  a  solution  of  nut-galls,  produces  a  clean  dark-brown  tint ;  while 
with  alum,  verdigris,  and  sal-ammoniac,  various  shades  of  purple  and  red 
can  be  obtained.  The  fruit  of  the  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra),  so  frequently 
used  for  colouring  spirituous  liquors,  will  also  produce  a  blue  colour  when 
treated  with  alum.  The  Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare),  boiled  in  a  solution 
of  salt,  will  furnith  an  excellent  colour  ;  while  the  over-ripe  berries  yield 
a  scarlet  red.  The  seeds  of  the  common  Burning  Bush  (Enonymus), 
when  treated  with  sal-ammoniac,  produce  a  beautiful  purple-red  ;  while 
the  juice  of  the  Currant,  pressed  out  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  alum, 
will  furnish  a  bright-red  colour.  The  bark  treated  in  the  same  way 
produces  a  brown.  Yellow  can  be  obtained  from  the  bark  of  an  Apple 
tree,  the  Box,  the  Ash,  the  Buckthorn,  the  Poplar,  Elm,  &c.,  when  boiled 
in  water  and  treated  with  alum.  A  lively  green  is  furnished  by  the 
Broom  (Spartium  scoparium),  and  brownish-green  by  the  Genista. 


GARDENING  TOPICS— MULCHING. 

Like  “  A  Thinker  ”  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Iggulden’s  ideas  on 
mulching,  most  beneficial  results  attending  it  when  applied  judiciously. 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  for  some  years  when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  well 
mulching  plantations  of  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Black  Currants. 
Last  year  I  partially  mulched  a  row'  of  Gooseberry  bushes,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  a  row  of  Raspberry  canes,  on  the  other  espalier  Apple  trees. 
At  both  ends  where  the  mulch  of  dung  was  applied  both  Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries  are  stronger  and  healthier  than  where  not  so  treated.  I 
have  also  had  good  results  from  mulching  Peach  borders,  both  indoors 
and  out,  but  do  not  consider  it  so  desirable  in  the  latter.  Nothing  pays 
so  well  for  mulching  as  Strawberries,  especially  if  the  mulch  is  half^ 
decomposed  manure.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages- 
to  be  derived  from  mulching  and  surface-dressing,  Mr.  Iggulden  having 
so  fully  described  its  benefits. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  had  to  deal  with  some  Peach  trees  on  the  open 
wall,  which  were  very  stunted  in  growth  and  suffered  from  mildew  ;  the 
walls  were  very  old,  and  supported  at  intervals  by  flying  buttresses,  the 
walls  overhanging.  The  weather  was  showery,  but  the  Peach  trees 
derived  little  benefit  from  it.  I  had  the  soil  for  about  6  feet  from  the 
trees  broken  up,  a  mulching  of  farmyard  manure  laid  on  thick  ;  copious 
waterings  were  given,  about  200  gallons  to  each  tree  and  the  result 
was  the  trees  grew  out  of  the  mildew  made  clean  sound  wood,  and 
ripened  the  crops  in  good  condition.  The  same  results  were  obtained 
from  surface-dressing  round  Apple  trees  when  bearing  a  heavy  crop.  As 
the  season  is  particularly  dry,  and  the  wells  in  many  places  low  owing  ta 
the  small  rainfall  last  autumn  and  winter,  anything  that  can  be  done  to- 
assist  our  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  without  being  dependant  on  the 
water-pot  is  of  value. 

Another  matter  during  very  hot  dry  weather  is  the  value  of  some 
slight  shading  or  mulching  for  newly-sown  seeds.  The  best  plan  I  can 
find  to  ensure  their  free  germination  is  to  well  water  the  ground  before 
sowing,  and  after  the  seed  is  sown  to  cover  with  dry  fine-sifted  soil,  in 
which  some  wood  ashes,  charred  earth,  charcoal  breeze,  and  a  little  guano 
or  other  fertiliser  has  been  well  mixed.  This  I  invariably  apply  to  all 
sowings  of  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Turnips ;  for  the 
latter  I  have  the  drills  drawn,  well  watered,  the  seed  sown,  then  fill 
with  the  fine  soil,  and  the  result  is  they  grow  away  from  the  fly,  and  we 
have  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  “  good  plant,”  as  the  farners  say,  and 
something  to  fill  the  pot  afterwards. — J.  Gadd. 


Attention  cannot  be  too  strongly  called  to  such  an  important  matter 
in  gardening  practice  as  mulching  ;  but  the  ordinary  practice  of  placing' 
dry  littery  manure  over  the  roots  of  plants  is  not  the  soundest  practice. 
I  often  have  seen  bad  results  from  that  system.  The  litter  may  perhaps 
have  received  a  good  drenching  of  rain  at  first,  and  become  battered 
together  like  a  cake — sloping  possibly  from  the  collar  of  the  plant  like 
thatch.  Every  drop  of  rain  is  thus  carried  outside  the  young  roots. 
This  refers  more  to  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  Coniferse  than  vegetables  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  which  are  generally  on  flat  ground,  or  the  plant  close 
enough  to  allow  the  whole  surface  being  covered.  In  the  case  of  Celery 
we  place  mowings  of  lawns  and  such  material,  which  also  answer  well 
for  Lettuces,  Carrots,  and  Turnips  ;  but  with  trees  and  shrubs  we  prefer 
good  decayed  manure  (except  merely  as  protection  during  winter)  in 
quantity,  and  covered  with  the  soil,  which  prevents  waste  of  manorial 
properties,  and  prevents  the  sun  drying  the  mulching.  A  quantity  of 
soil  placed  over  new  borders  of  Roses  (which  were  well  mulched  last 
season).  Pansies,  and  herbaceous  plants  is  now  under  the  prolonged 
drought  doing  admirable  service  ;  while  some  hundreds  of  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  lifted  and  transplanted  on  fresh  ground  a  few  months  ago,, 
are  all  we  could  desire.  The  soil  was  well  coated  with  decayed  cow 
manure,  and  over  the  latter  a  few  inches  of  soil  was  placed,  which  is 
kept  open  and  clean  with  hoe  or  prong.  The  Gooseberries  are  loaded 
with  fruits,  and  the  wood  is  about  a  foot  long,  the  leaves  unusually  large. 
Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  lately  planted  and  mulched,  and  the  mulching 
well  covered  with  soil,  have  made  wood  2  to  3  feet  long.  Some  maiden 
Peaches  bought  at  1.?.  Qd.  each  are  larger  than  more  expensive  trained 
trees  planted  at  the  same  time.  They  are  mulched  with  a  thick  turf  laid 
over  the  roots,  grass  side  downwards,  and  some  loose  soil  is  put  neatly 
over  the  whole.  The  turves  are  matted  with  healthy  roots,  which  are 
of  course  near  the  surface,  the  ground  under  the  roots  being  rammed  like 
a  floor,  and  full  of  lime  rubbish,  stones,  bones,  and  broken  bricks,  which 
is  already  showing  its  action  by  production  of  fibry  roots.  A  quantity 
of  evergreens,  some  hundreds  of  pounds  worth.  Conifer®,  and  deciduous 
trees  in  great  variety,  are  battling  admirably  with  drought  ;  all  were- 
mulched  with  decayed  cow  manure,  and  the  same  covered  neatly  with  the 
natural  soil. — M.  Temple. 


DOLICHOS  SESQUIPEDALIS. 

As  “  a  remarkable  Bean  ”  a  correspondent  has  sent  us  specimens  of  a 
peculiar  variety  of  Dolichos  sesquipedalis,  and  as  it  is  doubtless  a  stranger 
to  many  of  our  readers  we  give  an  illustration  showing  the  pod  of  its 
natural  size.  The  plant  is  a  South  American  annual,  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  under  the  name 
of  “  Dolique  Asperge.”  The  pods  were  grown  on  a  plant  in  a  greenhouse. 

It  is  rarely  seen  in  England,  except  as  a  curiosity,  and  as  such  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden,  the  extraordinary  pods  attaining  a 
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length  of  2  feet  or  more,  very  slender,  and  pendulous  or 
slightly  curving.  They  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  the  seeds 
being  widely  separated,  and  the  interspaces  slightly  con¬ 
tracted,  which  imparts  a  curious  appearance  to  the  pods.  These  are 
cooked  and  used  in  the  same  way  as  French  Beans. 

Several  other  species  of  Dolichos  are  known.  For  instance,  the 
Cat’s-claws  is  D.  filiformis,  which  is  used  as  a  purgative ;  D.  hastatus 
furnishes  a  food  for  the  natives  of  East  Africa,  D.  Lubia  being  similarly 
employed  in  Egypt ;  while  a  Jamaica  species,  D.  sphairospermus,  is 
called  the  Black-eyed  Pea,  and  its  seeds  are  used  like  liidney  Beans. 


Fig.  3.— Dolichos  sesquipedalis. 


EARLY  STRAWBERRIES. 

Noticing  in  last  week’s  Journal  Mr.  Gilbert’s  remarks  on  King  of  the 
Earlies  Strawberry,  I  beg  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  another  early  Straw¬ 
berry — viz.,  Vicomtesse  Hericait  de  Thury.  I  have  this  Strawben-y 
gi'owing  in  the  open  field  without  the  least  protection  or  shelter.  I 
gathered  some  very  line  ripe  fruit  the  first  week  in  June,  and  on  the  16th 
of  June  I  gathered  about  10  lbs.  of  fruit,  and  have  gathered  large  quanti¬ 
ties  every  day  since.  I  consider  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Tliui’y  the  best  market 
variety  grown,  being  very  prolific  and  a  good  colour.  I  grow  several 
other  varieties  in  the  same  field,  which  is  about  100  yards  from  the  sea, 
but  Vicomtesse  is  decidedly  the  best. — George  Randall,  Skegness,  Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

ROSES  AT  CHESHUNT. 

Having  a  short  time  at  my  disposal  a  happy  thought  struck  me — I 
would  spend  an  hour  at  Cheshuut.  Having  seen  the  Cheshunt  Roses  as 
exhibited  at  most  of  our  Rose  exhibitions  I  was  anxious  to  see  them  at 
home.  Cheshunt  is  on  the  Great  Eastern  line,  and  about  fourteen  miles 
distant  from  London,  trains  from  Liverpool  Street  or  St.  Pancras.  Having 
selected  the  latter  as  being  the  more  convenient  for  me,  I  soon  found  myself 
rapidly  passing  through  a  most  interesting  country,  and  in  a  short  time 
arrived  at  Cheshunt  station,  and  from  an  obliging  porter  soon  learned 
the  way  to  Mr.  George  Paul’s  nurseries.  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  him 
at  home,  and  was  soon  rewarded  with  a  sight  which  more  than  repaid 
any  little  trouble  I  had  taken,  a  sight  which  when  once  seen  is  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten — namely,  a  lot  of  that  beautiful  almost  scarlet  Rose, 
Duke  of  Teck,  in  full  bloom,  and,  again,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  so  fine  I 
hardly  knew  him,  and  had  to  ask  for  an  introduction  ;  but  I  suddenly 
remembered  that  “  their  feet  were  on  their  native  heath,”  or  in  other 
words,  their  roots  were  in  their  native  soil,  and  thoroughly  at  home  they 
seemed.  But  I  must  be  fair  to  Mr.  Paul,  and  say  the  way  he  grows  and 
tests  his  Roses  is  calculated  to  prevent  much  disappointment,  and  to  a 
great  extent  settle  the  stock  question,  for  there  are  seen  rows  of  Roses 
upon  the  seedling  Briar  side  by  side  with  the  same  variety  upon  the 
Manetti  stock,  and  the  difference  was  very  marked.  Sometimes  those 
grown  upon  the  Briar  had  the  best  of  it,  and  sometimes  those  on  the 
Manetti,  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Paul  soon  finds  the  most  suitable  stock  for 
each  variety  ;  it  is  seldom  they  do  equally  upon  both. 

I  was  much  struck  with  a  comparatively  new  white  Rose,  Violette 
Bouyer,  but  one  1  feel  certain  we  shall  see  often  this  season.  Madame 
Isaac  Peridre,  foliage  and  habit  something  like  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
but  the  bloom  delicate  pink  ;  Mr.  Paul  calls  it  the  Pink  Malmaison. 
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]\lerveille  de  Lyon,  delicate  white,  and  as  I  saw  it  distinct  from  the  White 
Baroness.  Ulrich  Brunner  is  a  very  large  carmine  rose,  hardly  I  should 
say  up  to  the  exhibition  shape,  but  Mr.  Paul  thinks  well  of  it.  Several 
of  the  old  favourites  were  there  in  all  their  beauty,  such  as  Marie  Bau¬ 
mann,  La  France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and  many 
others  which  we  might  class  as  “  always  good-alike-Roses,”  but  time 
would  not  permit  more  than  a  hasty  peep. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  old-fashioned,  or  1 
suppose  I  should  be  now  more  correct  in  saying,  new-fashioned  single 
Roses,  and  glad  to  find  our  old  friends  which  used  to  delight  our  grand¬ 
fathers  were  now  receiving  proper  attention,  and  were  largely  in  demand. 

Mr.  Paul  seems  to  have  solved  the  diffi'‘ulty  of  how  to  grow  Tea 
Roses  in  the  open.  His  system  has  been  fully  described  in  the  “  Rosarian’s 
Year  Book.”  They  are  grown  upon  raised  beds,  good  drainage  being 
very  important,  and  upon  the  approach  of  severe  weather  he  eartl^  them 
up  in  drills,  and  then  places  a  little  rough  litter  between  the  rows.  In 
this  way  he  is  able  to  grow  the  most  delicate  Teas,  always  having  plenty 
of  healthy  wood  and  plump  buds  under  the  ground  line  when  the  frost 
has  done  its  work.  So  impressed  was  I  with  what  I  saw  I  quite  intend 
to  try  a  few  plants  this  autumn. 

His  giant  pot  Roses  which  have  now  obtained  a  woild-wide  fame,  and 
are  nowhere  more  appreciated  than  in  the  north,  have  just  all  been 
repotted,  and  were  looking  nothing  the  worse  f'  r  their  long  journeys. 
Truly  Cheshunt  is  a  most  interesting  place,  and  had  I  not  seen  a  single 
Rose  bloom  I  should  have  felt  fully  repaid  by  seeing  such  grand  foliage 
and  healthy  plants  from  which  will  come,  I  hope,  the  usual  splendid 
blooms  that  delight  so  many  thousands  at  our  Manchester  Exhibition  in 
July. — J.  B. 


SPECIAL  SOCIETIES— EXHIBITING. 

We  have  been  fav.jured  by  an  old  and  esteemed  correspondent  with 
a  copy  of  a  printed  circular,  which  we  presume  is  being  distributed  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell.  Mr.  Hod  well  has  not  sent  us  a  copy  ;  but,  believing 
that  many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Dodwell  is  the  Honorary  Secretary,  we  think  they  should  be 
made  familiar  with  this  unique  production. 

DR.  HOGa  AXD  THE  NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  RICOTEE  SOCIETY 
(SOUTHERN  SECTION). 

“To  John  t.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Preiident. 

“  Dear  sib, — To  place  tbe  bona  f  ties  of  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Ilorticillure  in 
reference  to  the  continued  attacks  made  upon  the  National  Auricula  and  National  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Piootee  Societies  in  its  columns  beyond  the  possibility  of  question,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  a  communication  signed  ‘Onwards,’  published  in  theissue  for  May  29th, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  your  note  of  June  1st,  to  my  hand  on  the  4th  only,  I  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  T.  &  G.  Mallam,  an  eminent  firm  of  Solicitors  here,  who 
also  were  further  instructed  by  the  exhibitors,  winners  of  certain  prizes,  to  whom  gross 
malpractice  was  ascribed,  and  in  the  annexed  correspondence  furnish  j-ou  with  the  result. 

“  It  needs  little  comment.  To  ‘  elicit  truth,’  after  a  lapse  of  ten  months,  Dr.  Hogg, 
by  means  of  a  carefully  concealed  Mrs.  Gamp,  publishes  some  reported  sayings  of  the 
intangible  Mrs.  Harris,  and  thrusting  aside  President,  Committee,  and  Officers  alike, 
graciously  vouchsafes  to  permit  the  several  members  of  the  .Society  aimed  at  to  appear 
seriatim  and  purge  themselves  of  the  imputation  in  his  august  presence.  But  Dr. 
Hogg’s  sense  of  justice  is  too  fine  to  permit  the  specific  denial  of  the  persons  specifi¬ 
cally  charged  to  appear,  and  his  honour  is  far  too  nice  to  permit  him  to  submit  his 
informant  to  the  rude  inquisition  of  persons  charged  to  maintain  the  honour,  integrity, 
and  fortunes  of  the  Society.  No  pressure  may  effect  this. 

Dr.  Hogg  is  wise  in  his  generation.  Dr.  Hogg  knows  well  the  withdrawal  of  the 
curtain  would  disclose  and  defeat  his  paltry  plot ;  for  Dr.  Hogg  knows,  as  I  know,  the 
cerrespondence  assailing  the  Societies  is  wholly  counterfeit,  contributed  by  members  of 
his  staff  or  Mr.  D’Ombrain,  and  has  no  foundation  of  independent  opinion  whatever  ; 
further.  Dr.  Hogg  knows  he  has  suppressed  or  garbled  communications  on  the  other  side. 
Acting  under  tlie  advice  of  the  Messrs.  Mallam,  as  in  my  state  of  health  I  cannot  possibly 
make  copies  in  number  sufficient  for  distribution,  I  issue  the  correspondence  printed  for 
private  circulation.  If  in  your  judgment  or  in  that  of  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee  any  further  action  should  be  taken,  you  will  be  pleased  to  direct. 

“  I  am,  your  faithful  Servant. 

“  Oxford,  June  23,  1884.  “  E.  S.  DODWELL.” 

Mr.  Dodwell  has  not  printed  the  President’s  reply,  but  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  Dr.  Hogg  and 
Messrs.  Mallam,  an  eminent  firm  of  solicitors  at  Oxford,  who  in  their 
letters  to  him  do  not  appear  to  have  stated  that  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  not 
the  Committee,  was  their  client. 

[corv.] 

“  126,  High  Street,  Oxford, 

“4th  June,  1884. 

“Sir, — We  are  instmeted  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern  Section)  to  request  you  to  at  once  supply  us 
cither  with  the  grounds  on  which  your  correspondent  ‘  Onwards  ’  makes  the  assertions 
contained  in  your  Journal  of  Horticulture,  &c.,  of  the  29th  ultimo,  beginning  ‘  I  heard  it 
several  times  remarked,  &c.,’  to  the  end  of  the  letter,  or  failing  that,  with  the  name  of 
your  anonymous  correspondent. 

“  Awaiting  your  reply, 

‘  We  are,  your  obedient  Servants, 

“  T.  &  G.  MALLAM. 

“Robert  Hogg,  Esq.,  L.L.D., 

“  Editor  of  ‘  Journal  of  Horticulture,’ 

“171,  Elect  Street,  London,  E.C.” 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  after  various  other  communications  had 
passed  Dr.  Hogg  declined  to  comply  with  the  requests  made  by  Messrs. 
Mallam. 

Now,  it  was  rash  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dodwell  to  constitute  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Committee,  and  to  instruct  these  legal  gentlemen  to 
threaten  pains  and  penalties  on  Dr.  Hogg  without  informing  them  that 
he  was  exceeding  his  powers,  and  that  there  had  been  no  meeting  of  the 
Committee  authorising  him  to  act  on  their  behalf.  We  know,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Committee  authorising 
Jlr,  Dodwell  to  instruct  Messrs.  Mallam. 


We  would  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  above  extraordinary 
letter  were  it  not  for  the  unfounded  charges  brought  against  Mr.  D  Om- 
brain  and  other  members  of  our  staff.  So  long  as  he  confines  himself  to 
vituperating  Dr.  Hogg  no  harm  is  done,  and  Mr.  Dodwell  may  indulge 
himself  to  his  heart’s  desire  in  doing  so  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  him 
malignantly  to  attack  gentlemen  who  have  taken  no  part  in  exciting  his 
irascibility.  We  state  emphatically  that  neither  Mr.  D’Ombrain  nor 
any  member  of  our  staff  has  taken  any  part  in  the  correspondence  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  circular  ;  and  if  Mr.  Dodwell  is  embued  with 
a  due  sense  of  honour  he  will  without  delay  withdraw  that  imputation. 
The  same  sense  of  honour  will,  we  trust,  induce  him — first,  to  reply 
to  the  questions  of  “  Onwards  ”  at  pages  417  and  471  in  the  same  frank 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  done  ;  and  secondly,  to  explain  how 
it  came  about  that  Master  Stanley  Dodwell,  who  it  is  said  is  his  grand¬ 
son  and  a  schoolboy  aged  from  seven  to  nine  years,  was  enabled  to  be 
successful  in  carrying  off  the  prize  money  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society’s  Shows. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society*  consists  of  gentlemen  who  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  every  class  of  horticulturist.®,  and  we  commend  the  whole 
of  this  subject  to  their  serious  consideration  in  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  whose  welfare  and  usefulness  so  much  depend  on  the  honour 
and  integrity  with  which  it  is  administered  ;  and  we  trust  that  they  will 
receive  our  assurance  that  whatever  appears  in  the  pages  of  this  Journa. 
is  intended  as  a  prop  and  bulwark  to  the  Society — to  strengthen  and 
protect  it  against  the  perils  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A  sincere  regard 
lor  the  Society’s  prosperity  has  induced  us  to  suppress  a  large  amount 
of  correspondence  which  we  have  received  on  this  subject.  We  have 
-already  had  an  example  of  the  effect  that  all  this  turbulence  is  causing 
in  the  following  short  communication  from  an  influential  amateur  : 

“  ‘  The  pity  of  it  !  ’  It  will  kill  the  S,/Ciety.  I  have  left  it.” 


LEEDS  SHOW. 

Many  excellent  exhibitions  have  been  provided  at  Deed,®,  but  tremendous 
downpourings  of  rain  were  destined  to  fall  on  the  exact  dates.  Year  after 
year  splendid  displays  of  plants,  fruit,  and  flowers  were  disposed  in  a 
morass,  and  the  gardens  were  practically  sealed  against  visitors.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  old  Horticultural  Society,  after  struggling  against  obstacles 
at  once  powerful  and  unpreventible,  retired  from  the  contest.  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens’  Company  then  incurred  the  risk  of  providing  shows,  and 
issued  schedules  offering  good,  but  not  what  in  these  days  are  regarded 
as  great  prizes,  and  the  support  that  was  accorded  and  the  good  fortune 
of  better  weather  last  year,  induced  the  Directors  to  offer  still  further 
inducements  to  competitors,  with  the  result  that  a  large,  diversified,  and  in 
many  respects  superior  Show  was  arranged  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  which 
continued  for  two  succeeding  days.  The  weather  was  brilliant,  and  after 
the  Exhibition  was  formally  declared  open  by  the  Mayor,  an  immense 
number  of  visitors  crowded  the  gardens  and  tents. 

As  on  former  occasions  the  collections  were  arranged  in  three  marquees, 
one  of  which  was  apparently  about  150  yards  long,  containing  the  specimen 
plants  and  effect  groups  ;  the  others  at  right  angles  being  occupied  with 
Telargoniums  and  Fuchsias  on  the  one  hand,  and  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and 
table  plants  on  the  other.  It  was  suggested  at  the  Show  that  had  the 
large  tent  been  arranged  in  the  gardenesque  style,  the  plants  disposed  in 
groups  on  the  grass,  that  a  magnificent  spectacle  must  have  been  produced. 
Certainly  if  the  too  lofty  pyramidal  central  stage  had  been  removed,  and  the 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  tastefully  associated,  the  effect  would  have  been 
more  imposing,  but  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  afford  ample  space  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  who  attend  when  “  weather  permits,”  and  this  important 
element  must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  group  the 
exhibits  more  artistically. 

As  at  York  during  the  previous  week,  the  specimen  stove  and  grron- 
house  plants  and  Pelargoniums  were  the  most  striking  features.  The 
groups  were  also  good,  but  these,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barran’s,  have 
been  better  at  Leeds.  Fruit  was  well  staged,  though  many  of  the  white 
Grapes  were  not  quite  ripe,  while  Roses  and  cut  flowers  generally  were 
satisfactorily  represented.  Under  the  able  management  of  the  Curators, 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  "Wise,  all  wms  in  readiness  for  the  Judges  in  good 
time,  and  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bush,  the  Secretary, 
everything  worked  smoothly  and  well. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — In  the  principal  class  of  twelve 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the  prizes  were  ^12,  T8,  and  i,'4,  and  were  won 
respectively  by  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Aske  Hall,  Richmond  (Mr.  Letts, 
gardener) ;  E.  Gelder,  Esq.,  Headingly  (Mr.  Tuke,  gardener);  and  T.  Pry, 
Esq.,  Darlington  (Mr.  Noble,  gardener).  Of  the  specimens  staged  by  Mr. 
Letts,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  with  which  he  won  premier  honours  at  York  and  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  that  Show  last  week.  They  were  splendid  examples  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  remarkable  for  their  freshness  and  vigour.  Mr.  Gelder’s  plants  also 
bore  the  stamp  of  skilful  culture,  being  in  respect  of  health  not  inferi'  r  to 
Lord  Zetland’s,  but  they  did  not  quite  equal  them  in  size,  and  one  or  Dvo, 
notably  a  fine  Ixora,  required  a  few  more  day’s  for  showing  in  the  best 
condition.  Clerodendron  Balfoiirianum  w’as  admirably  shown,  the  sprays 
not  having  been  so  closely  tied  down  to  the  trellis  as  is  customary,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  was  thus  considerably  enhanced.  The  Allamandas, 
Erica  tricolor.  Bougainvillea,  and  Dipladenia  w’ere  also  in  admirable  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Noble’s  plants  were  generaUy  smaller,  but  very  healthy.  In 
the  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Letts  was  again  in  the  premier  position  with 
splendid  examples,  Mr.  Tuke  following  closely.  Similar  positions  were 
secured  by  those  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  three  plants,  J.  Barran,  Esq. 
(Mr.  Frankland,  gardener)  being  a  close  third.  In  the  small  class  Mr. 


♦  The  Officers  of  the  Society  consist  of  the  following  gentietren  : — J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Esq.,  Pre  ident.  James  McIntosh,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Masters  ;  T.  F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Esq. ; 
Dr.  Hogg;  and  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Vice  Presidents;  and  the  Committee  are  Mr.  'Thoraa* 
Moore  (Chairman),  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombraiu,  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Laing,  Charles  Turner,  T.  S.  Ware,  and  Harrison  Weir. 
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Letts  staged  Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea,  and 
Erica  ventricosa.  Mr.  Tuke  had  an  Ixora,  Bougainvillea,  and  Erica 
ampullacea,  and  Mr.  Franldand  an  Allamanda,  Clerodendron,  and  Dipla- 
deniq,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  masters  in  the  art  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Tuke 
received  the  first  prize  in  the  single  specimen  Heath  class  with  a  fresh 
example  of  Erica  eximia  superha,  Mr.  Letts  being  second  with  a  smaller 
hxit  admirably  grown  plant  of  E.  Massoni,  Mr.  Noble  having  the  third 
prize. 

Fine-fomagkd  Plants. — These  were  well  exhibited,  all  the  plants  re¬ 
flecting  credit  on  the  several  growers  of  them.  In  the  open  class  for  si.x 
plants  Mr.  Letts  was  in  his  usual  position — first,  with  grand  examples  of 
Crotons  Victoria  and  Warreni,  Kentias,  a  Dasylirion,  and  Cordyline  indivisa. 
Mr.  Noble  was  second,  his  most  striking  plant  being  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Cycas  circinalis.  Mr.  J.  C.  Padman,  Boston  Spa,  was  an  exceedingly  close 
third ;  Stevensonia  grandifolia  being  remarkably  fine.  In  the  amateurs’ 
class  for  three  plants  the  competition  was  veiy  close  indeed.  Mr.  Frank- 
land  was  placed  first  with  Phormium  variegatum,  Croton  magnificum,  and 
Yucca  aloifolia  variegata.  J.  Bateman, Esq.,  Pannal  (gardener,  Mr.  Rollison), 
second  with  two  good  Cycads  and  a  Cocos  ;  Mr.  Roberts,  Wortley,  having  the 
remaining  prize  with  an  excellent  Dasylirion,  a  variegated  Yucca,  and 
Dractena  australis. 

Ferns. — Both  numerous  and  healthy  were  these  elegant  plants,  and  the 
competition  in  most  of  the  classes  was  rather  severe.  In  the  open  class  for 
si.x  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the  chief  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Noble, 
whose  group  comprised  G-leichenia  Mendelli,  Davallia  Mooreana,  Goniophle- 
bium  subauriculatum,  Davallia  bullata,  Gymnogramma  sulphurea,  andMicro- 
lepia  hirta  cristata,  the  plants  ranging  from  3  to  o  feet  in  diameter,  well 
furnished  and  in  excellent  order.  Mr.  Frankland  was  second  with  good 
Cyatheas  and  Blechnnm  corcovadense,  followed  closely  by  G.  Talbot,  Esq., 
Burnley  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Wright),  whose  best  plant  was  Pteris  scaberr.la, 
3  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  amateurs’  classes  for  three  plants  the  prizes  were 
secured  respectively  by  Mrs.  Tetley,  Weetwood  (Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener), 
Mr.  H.  Wright  and  B.  Hemsworth,  Esq.  (Mr.  J.  Lumley,  gardener),  all  of 
whom  exhibited  well.  Hardy  Ferns  were  good,  especially  t'ae  first-prize 
collection  of  six  plants  of  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Ormskirk,  Lastrma  Fili.x-mas 
angustata,  and  F.-m.  cristata,  L.  F’.-foemina  plumosumand  cristata  superbum, 
Osmunda  regalis  cristata,  and  Polystichum  pi'oliferum.  Mrs.  C.  Naylor, 
Potternewton  (Mr.  Goodchild,  gardener),  was  second,  Scolopendrium  crispum 
being  very  good,  and  Messrs.  Pybus  &  Son  third.  For  three  plants  the  prizes 
went  to  Messrs.  Rylance,  Goodchild,  and  Padman,  the  second-named  exhibitor 
showing  Asplenium  marinum  with  fronds  18  inches  long. 

Groups. — Two  classes  were  provided  for  these— namely,  JblO,  £G,  and  £3, 
for  arrangements  occupying  21C  square  feet  of  space  ;  and  £5,  £.3,  and  £1 10s. 
for  groups  occupying  96  square  feet.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  judging  the 
larger  groups,  Mr.  Barran’s  (Mr.  Frankland,  gardener)  being  distinctly  the 
most  effective,  and  must  rank  amongst  the  finest  that  has  been  arranged. 
The  central  plant  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Phoenix  reclinata,  under  the  arching 
leaves  of  which  were  Crotons,  relieved  by  the  feathery  Spiraea  Aruncus,  and 
brightened  with  Canterbury  Bells.  The  front  was  composed  of  Isolepis, 
Lobelias,  and  Gloxinias,  and  the  centre  filled  in  with  Caladiums,  Ageratums, 
Sedum  pyramidalis.  Hydrangeas,  Grevilleas,  and  the  elegant  .Tacaranda 
mimosmfolia.  The  entire  arrangement  was  bright  yet  free,  still  full,  but 
without  any  packing  or  overcrowding.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Simpson,  Selby,  with  an  effective  group,  but  rather  lumpy,  by  the 
employment  of  large  specimen  double  Pyrethrums.  Mr.  Dixon.  Alton,  had 
the  remaining  prize  for  a  too  formal  arrangement.  The  smaller  groups  gave 
much  more  difficulty  to  the  adjudicators.  At  the  first  glance  Mr.  Gelder’s 
collection,  being  bright  with  Liliums  and  many  flowers,  appeared  likely  to 
he  placed  first,  but  a  closer  inspection  showed  that  it  was  too  crowded,  and 
hence  Mr.  Talbot’s  group  was  unanimously  placed  before  it.  This  was  free 
and  pleasing,  thoitgh  a  little  destitute  in  brightness.  The  centre  plant,  an 
Areca,  was  surrounded  by  Spirtea  Aruncus,  the  flowers  of  which  intermingled 
gracefully  with  the  drooping  leaves  of  the  Palm  ;  Caladiums,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Roses,  one  or  two  Orchids,  with  taller  plants  of  Panicum  plicatum, 
and  an  edge  of  Panicum  variegatum  and  Coleuses,  were  the  plants  chiefly 
employed,  and  the  good  taste  in  arrangement  was  manifest.  Excellent  in 
arrangement  also  was  the  third-prize  group  of  Mr.  Noble,  but  it  contained 
scarcely  any  flowers,  and  on  that  account  failed  to  win  a  higher  position. 

Pelargoniums. — It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  these.  The 
plants  were  simply  magnificent,  far  surpassing  any  that  have  been  seen  of 
late  years  at  the  London  shows.  In  the  class  for  six  Show  Pelargoniums 
the  champion  grower  of  these  plants — for  such  Mr.  Eastwood  is — obtained 
the  premier  place  with  splendid  specimens  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter, 
perfect  in  symmetry,  densely  flowered,  and  with  fresh  good  foliage.  Mr. 
Rylance  was  an  excellent  second  with  rather  smaller  examples,  but 
admirably  grown,  and  with  remarkably  fine  flowers,  the  light  variety  Venus 
being  very  telling.  The  remaining  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  H.  Wright, 
who  was  second  in  the  class  for  three  plants,  Mr.  Eastwood  being  first. 
Mr.  Rylance  secured  the  place  of  honour  with  six  Fancies,  with  plants 
2^  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  fresh  fine  flowers,  Mr.  Eastwood  closely 
following  with  larger  examples,  but  with  smaller  flowers  that  had  lost  their 
freshness.  This  exhibitor  and  Mr.  Wright  also  secured  the  prizes  in  the 
order  named  for  three  plants.  Mr.  Eastwood  was  again  first  with  six  double 
Zonals,  with  specimens  4  feet  in  diameter,  dwarf,  and  densely  covered  with 
fine  trusses.  He  was  first  also  for  three  plants,  Mr.  J.  Sunley  being  second. 
In  the  class  for  six  plants  just  mentioned — “six  Zonal  or  Nosegay  Pelar¬ 
goniums” — W.  L.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Mr.  Hodgson,  gardener)  staged 
admirably  grown  double  Ivy-leaved  varieties,  and  although  this  was  not  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  schedule,  they  certainly  merited  the  second 
prize  that  was  awarded.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  class  for  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  Well  grown  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive,  and  many  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  have  been  placed 
in  commerce  during  recent  years.  Passing  to  the  single  Zonals,  we  have 
to  say  that  such  splendid  examples  as  those  staged  by  Mr.  Eastwood  in 
the  class  for  six  plants  have  never  before  been  defeated  at  any  show. 
Messrs.  Pybus  &  Son  of  Ripon  were,  however,  fairly  first  with  perhaps 
the  grandest  specimens  that  have  ever  been  staged.  They  were  simple 
bouquets  of  brilliancy,  of  faultless  form,  and  4^  feet  or  more  in  diameter, 
evCry  flower  fresh,  and  the  foliage  excellent.  The  varieties  were  Mrs. 
Turner,  The  Blonde,  Mrs.  Kelley,  Harry  King,  Mulberry,  and  Mrs.  W, 


Paul.  Mr.  Eastwood’s  plants  were  also  grand,  with  even  larger  trusses, 
but  some  of  the  flowers  a  little  too  far  advanced.  Possibly  some  of  the  plants 
were  at  York  the  week  previous,  and  if  so  it  is  wonderful  that  they  could  be 
staged  in  such  condition  at  the  Show  under  notice.  Mr.  Eastwood  was  first 
for  three  plants,  followed  by  Messrs.  J.  Sunley  and  H.  Wright.  The  chief 
prize  for  tricolors  was  taken  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wood, 
Armley,  and  for  bicolors  by  Messrs.  Pybus.  A  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Rylance  for  a  new  Show  Decorative  Pelargonium  The  Beauty,  white, 
with  distinct  claret  blotch,  plant  dwarf  and  extremely  floriferous  ;  a  similar 
award  was  granted  for  a  new  Zonal  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harrison,  a 
diligent  amateur  who  has  been  successful  in  raising  many  new  plants.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  named  Princess  Ida,  and  is  of  the  fashionable  colour 
denominated  crushed  strawberry  ;  it  is  distinct  and  promising. 

Roses. — An  effective  group  of  plants  in  pots  was  arranged  at  the 
entrance  to  the  large  tent,  the  majority  from  Mr.  II.  May,  Bedale,  not  for 
competition ;  still,  prizes  were  offered  for  twelve  plants,  six  plants,  and 
three  plants  respectively.  The  chief  prize  in  the  larger  class  was  secured 
by  Messrs.  Pybus  with  dwarf  examples  bearing  from  twelve  to  twenty 
blooms  of  good  quality.  Mr.  May  was  second  with  dwarfer  plants,  and  Mr. 
Eastwood  third.  In  the  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Eastwood  was  placed  first 
with  small  fresh  examples,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Sunley ;  and  for  three  X)lants 
the  position  of  these  competitors  was  reversed. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  date  was  early  for  these,  but  not  too  early  to  prevent 
competition.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms  Messrs.  Cranston  made  a 
good  beginning  by  securing  the  first  prize  with  a  really  excellent  box  con¬ 
taining  Etienne  Levet,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  extra  fine  ;  Violet  Bouyer, 
nearly  white,  small  and  attractive  ;  Madame  Noman,  ditto  ;  Mons.  Nomau, 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Nardy  Freres,  and  Mario  Baumann,  all  good,  while  far  from 
being  inferior  were  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  M.  A.  Dumesnil,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amaiid,  Senateur  Vaiase,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet, 
Le  Havre,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  Baker,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  M. 
Marguerite  Manion,  and  Duchess  of  Vallombrosa.  Mr.  May  was  second 
with  larger  but  less  solid  blooms,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  Braraham,  third. 
These  exhibitors  occupied  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms  ;  and  in  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Co.  and  Mr.  May  were  placed  in  the  order  named  with  stands  of  nearly 
equal  merit.  In  the  local  classes  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  Eastwood, 
Trees,  and  Sunley,  but  it  is  evident  the  date  was  too  early  for  their  Roses. 
Messrs.  Cranston  also  staged  excellent  boxes  of  Mons.  Noman  and  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  the  latter  being  notably  fine,  and  merited  the  certificate 
that  was  awarded. 

Orchids. — The  display  of  these  plants  was  limited,  the  prizes  not  being 
sufficient  to  attract  distant  exhibitors.  In  the  open  class  for  six  plants 
the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Frankland,  the  most  effective  being  Lselia 
imrpurata,  an  excellent  variety  ;  Vanda  tricolor  was  also  good,  and  the 
flowers  richly  coloured.  Mr.  Rollisson  followed,  his  notable  plants  being 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  and  Cypripedium  caudatum.  Mr.  Eastwood  was 
first  with  three  Orchids,  his  best  plant  being  Aerides  odoratum,  Mr. 
Rollisson  following,  having  neat  examples  of  Cypripedium  uiveutn  and 
Masdevallia  Lindeni.  The  collections  were  very  close  in  order  of  merit, 
not  a  few  of  the  plants  lacking  freshness. 

Various  Cl.vsses. — Fuchsias,  though  far  inferior  to  such  grand  examples 
as  are  staged  at  Bath  and  Trowbridge,  were  yet  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
northern  exhibits.  Mr.  Frankland  secured  the  chief  position  with  six 
plants,  healthy  ova’s  5  to  6  feet  high,  and  for  three  plants  Mr.  J.  Sunley 
was  placed  first  with  free  graceful  untrained  examples.  We  failed  to  obtain 
the  names  of  all  the  prizewinners  in  the  classes,  but  observed  that  sorne  of 
the  plants  were  dej)rived  of  elegance  and  grace  by  too  “  tight  lacing.” 
Table  plants  were  neat,  the  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Rollisson, 
and  N.  German,  Nottingham.  Hardy  plants  were  effective,  the  best  collec¬ 
tions  being  arranged  by  Messrs.  Hodgson  ;  Wood,  Kirk  stall ;  and  Hartley  ; 
and  for  bunches  of  hardy  cut  flowers  the  same  exhibitors  secured  the 
prizes,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  with  admirable  stands.  For  stands  of 
exotic  flowers,  which  were  excellent,  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Hodgson,  Letts,  and  Tuke.  Pansies  were  numerous  and  fine,  the  prize- 
takers  being  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale;  iMann,  Shadwell;  and  Cross. 
A  box  of  the  Countess  of  Kintore  was  very  attractive,  and  this  nearly 
black  and  white  variety  should  be  more  extensively  grown.  Tuberous 
Begonias  were  very  inferior,  and  Gloxinias  not  nearly  so  good  as  we  have 
previously  seen  them  at  Leeds,  nor  do  stands  of  flowers  call  for  approving 
comment.  Bouquets  were  not  on  the  whole  of  the  highest  quality,  nor  did 
the  awards  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  They  hardly  do  anywhere,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  recognised  standard  of  excellence  to 
guide  either  exhibitors  or  judges.  The  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  Wright, 
Featherstone,  Mann,  and  Frankland.  By  far  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit  of  cut  flowers  was  a  beautiful  wreath  made  by  Mr.  Featherstone, 
St.  Ann’s  Nursery,  Burlej',  who  is  an  expert  in  artistic  floral  decorations. 
The  wreath  was  similar  to  one  made  by  the  exhibitor  and  sent  by  the 
Mayor  of  Leeds  to  Windsor  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Prince  Leopold. 
It  was  composed  mainly  of  Callas,  Roses,  Stephanotis,  and  Pinks,  enclosing 
the  letter  L  in  Forget-me-nots.  A  certificate  and  extra  prize  were 
worthily  awarded  for  this  charming  arrangement.  A  certificate  was  also 
granted  to  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  for  a  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants. 

Fruit. — In  this  department  the  duties  of  the  Judges  were  hy  no  means 
light,  for  seldom  has  such  close  competition  been  seen.  Mr.  Edmonds,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Bestwood  Lodge,  secured  the  first  position 
in  the  collection  of  six  dishes  with  good  Black  Hainburgh  and  small  Foster’s 
Seedling  Grapes,  a  good  Pine,  capital  Melon,  fair  Nectarines  and  Figs,  and 
good  Peaches.  Mr.  Dawes,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram, 
Temple  Newsam,  was  an  extremely  close  second,  his  white  Grapes  being 
decidedly  superior  to  the  others,  and  most  of  the  other  fruits  good.  Peaches 
being  the  failing  dish.  Mr.  Wallis,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  M.  Thompson, 
Kirkby  Hall,  York,  was  an  excellent  third  with  a  good  all-round  collection, 
the  Chasselas  Musqu^  Grapes  being  specially  notable.  In  the  class  for  four 
dishes  the  competition  was  again  severe,  Mr.  Sleightholme,  gardener  to  W . 
Dymond,  Esq.,  Burntwood  Hall,  Barnsley,  being  placed  first  with  splendid 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines  and  Alexandra  Noblesse  Peaches,  a  small  Pine,  and 
good,  but  not  quite  finished,  Muscat  Grapes.  Messrs.  Dawes  and  Edmonds 
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followed  in  the  order  named  with  collections  of  nearly  equal  merit.  In  the 
class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  black  and  two  white,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod, 
Whitfield,  Hereford,  was  the  leading  prizetaker  with  remarkably  fine,  but 
not  quite  ripe.  Muscats  and  good  Black  Hamburghs,  Messrs.  Wallis  and 
Dawes  following  closely  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Grindrod  was  also  first 
with  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes — splendid  Hamburghs,  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Edmonds  following.  Mr.  Grindrod  was  once  more  first  with  white 
Grapes — fine  Muscats,  Messrs.  Sleightholme  and  Sunley  being  second  and 
third  respectively.  Mr.  Jefferson,  gardener  to  J.  Garside,  Esq.,  Carlton 
House,  Worksop,  was  first  for  a  Pine,  and  Mr.  T.  Hare,  gardener  to  R.  H.  C. 
Neville,  Esq.,  Wellingore,  Grantham,  second.  Mr.  W.  Wallis  took  the  first 
prize  for  a  dish  of  Peaches,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Mr.  J.  Eastwood  the 
second  prize.  Mr.  Sleightholme  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  dish  of 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  second  Mr.  R.  Dawes  for  Violette  Hative,  the  third 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Thos.  Hare.  Melons  were  numerous  and  good,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Mann  obtaining  the  first  prize,  Mr.  J.  Edmonds  the  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Hare 
the  third.  The  first-prize  was  a  seedling,  for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded 
— the  first,  probably,  ever  granted  for  a  fruit  that  was  not  cut.  Prizes  were 
not  offered  for  vegetables.  Cucumbers  excepted,  and  for  which  Mr.  Clark, 
Rodley,  secured  the  first  prize.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Leeds  Show — 
the  pioneer,  we  trust,  of  even  better  exhibitions  to  be  held  under  similarly 
bright  auspices,  which  rendered  it  a  well-won  success,  nearly  14,000  persons 
having  visited  the  Exhibition. 


STAGING  ROSES. 

Like  “  Ayrshire  Amateur,”  I  think  no  additional  foliage  should  he 
staged  Muth  Roses,  and  I  also  think  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  have  the  blooms  raised  more  above  the  boxes  or  moss  on  which  they  are 
placed  than  the  followers  of  the  orthodox  fashion  advocate.  This  would 
necessitate  some  means  of  support,  as  even  the  strongest  H.P.’s  would 
droop  a  little  after  being  on  the  exhibition  table  for  some  time.  I  am  not 
an  exhibitor  of  Roses,  and  perhaps  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground  in 
daring  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  knights  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  who  I 
daresay  know  their  business  better  than  an  outsider. 


The  “  Ayrshire  Amateur’s  ”  question  in  last  week’s  Journal  reminds 
me  that  I  have  seen  Roses  staged  6  inches  above  the  boxes,  and  supported 
by  wires  so  arranged  that  they  are  scarcely  observable, 
and  the  green  foliage  thus  introduced  gives  the  boxes  a 
better  and  less  formal  appearance.  These  supports  are 
very  easily  and  quickly  made.  Get  some  wire  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  stiff  to  keep  in  position  the  majority  of  Rose  stems. 

Cut  it  in  to  6  or  8-inch  lengths.  Now  get  a  piece  of  wood 
similar  to  that  represented  at  A  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  It  should  he  about  6  inches  long,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  perfectly  round  and  smooth.  Take  three  stout  , 

tacks  with  broad  heads  and  drive  into  the  piece  of  wood  ^  ! 

in  the  position  indicated  at  a,  h,  c,  leaving  about  half  an  I  ; 

inch  space  between  each,  and  projecting  from  the  wood  I 

about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  end  of  the  wire  is  ^  (' 

placed  between  the  nails,  tmmed  at  right  angles  at 
twisted  round  the  piece  of  wood  and  again  turned  round  c,  A 
and  so  brought  straight  down  from  the  latter.  Ic  is  then  pig.  4. 
eased  over  the  head  of  the  nail  at  c  and  slipped  off  the 
wood  at  the  bottom  end.  The  result  is  a  support  similar  to  that  repre¬ 
sented  at  B.  In  staging,  the  stem  of  the  Rose  is  inserted  sidewise  into  this, 
and  the  base  of  the  bloom  drawn  down  into  the  ring  thus  formed  and 
tied  at  the  bottom  of  the  wire.  It  is  then  ready  for  placing  in  the  tubes. 
The  wu’e  should,  of  course,  he  placed  behind  the  stem  when  on  the  stand. 

A  similar  reformation  might  be  tried  in  staging  Chrysanthemums,  as 
suggested  by  someone  some  time  ago  in  your  pages,  and  the  same  sort  of 
wires  would  do  for  supporting  them.  How  much  better  would  a  stand  of 
the  beautiful  feathery  Japanese  look  with  their  bold  green  foliage  amongst 
them  ?  But  here  I  must  stop,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  that 
would  sound  like  heresy  in  the  ears  of  the  professional  “  dressers,”  or  in 
any  way  interfere  with  their  mysterious  art. — R.  Inglis. 


REIGATE  ROSE  SHOW. 

Never  perhaps  have  the  uncertainties  of  our  climate  been  more  apparent 
than  in  the  present  season.  Three  weeks  ago,  notwithstanding  the  mildness 
of  the  past  winter  and  the  consequent  early  growth  of  the  plants,  there 
seemed  every  prospect  of  a  good  bloom  and  a  pleasant  season  for  the 
exhibitor  and  the  frequenter  of  our  numerous  Rose  shows.  Then  came  a 
week  or  ten  days  of  dull,  sunless,  unpleasant  weather.  The  buds  stood 
still — they  were  fully  formed  and  partly  coloured  ;  they  wanted  hut  a  few 
days  of  showery  weather  and  then  the  sun.  Instead  of  that  they  had  no 
rain — they  had  a  cold  and  sunless  time,  the  nights  especially  being  very 
cold  ;  and  then  came  an  outburst  of  tropical  sun.  The  buds  were  forced 
into  opening  before  they  had  attained  half  their  size,  and  when  they  did 
burst  forth  there  came,  not  a  “nipping  frost,”  but  a  hot  blazing  sun,  and 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  many  who  had  heretofore  hoped  to  achieve  success. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  Reigate  Show  was  not  at  all  up  to  the  mark, 
and  but  for  the  novelty  introduced  into  it  would  have  been  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  its  promoters.  The  novelty  was  this.  Three  of  the  leading 
Rose-growers  of  Reigate — Mr.  A.  J.  Waterlow  of  Great  Doods,  Mr.  Baker  of 
Holmfels,  and  Mr.  Haywood  of  Woodhatch — entered  collectively  into  com¬ 
petition  with  any  Rose-grower  for  sale  who  might  like  to  venture.  The 
prize,  which  was  subscribed  by  the  three  gentleman  named,  was  £15,  and 
the  contest  was  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  The  gentlemen 
were  to  bring  together  their  best  blooms,  and  a  selection  was  to  be  made 
from  them  for  a  box  of  seventy-two.  This  was,  as  Mr.  George  Paul  stated 
afterwards,  perhaps  too  large  a  number  for  the  amateurs,  for  nurserymen 
have  so  much  larger  a  number  of  varieties  to  cull  from  that  it  must  give 
them  a  great  advantage.  As  it  was,  the  nurserymen  were  the  victors. 


the  two  stands  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Cant  and  Geo.  Paul  being  considerably 
ahead  ;  but  even  they  were  not  up  to  their  usual  excellence,  and  both  in  size 
and  quality  of  the  bloom  showed  the  effect  of  the  broiling  sun  we  have  bad 
for  some  ten  days  past.  After  a  very  close  competition  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cant  for  the  following  : — Queen  of  Queens,  Msrveille  de 
Lyon,  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Ulrich  Brjinner,  Mons.  Noman,  Horace  N^rnet, 
Louis  Dord,  John  Hopper,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Edith  Giffard,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Beauty  of  IValtham,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Baumann,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Emily  Laxton,  Miss  Hassard,  Rubens,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Marie  Verdier,  Duke  of  Teck,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Le  Havre,  Victor  Verdiei, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Alfred  Colomb,  Edouard  Mon'en,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Annie  Laxton,  Madame  Isaac  Periere,  Xavier  Olibo,  La  Prance, 
Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Dr.  Andry,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Marie  Cointet,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Madame  Villermoz,  Ville  de  Lyon,  Madame  Moreau,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Nachury,  Gendral  Jacqueminot, 
Moird,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Louis  Van  Hoiitte,  Madame  Bravy ,  Gabriel 
Liiizet,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  A.  K.  Williarns. 

In  Class  1,  for  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  Brown  was  first  with  a, 
good  box  of  Etienne  Levet,  Marie  Rady,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duchesse  de  yal- 
lombrosa,  Emily  Laxton,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  Baker, 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Dr.  Andry,  Jean  Ducher,  Paul  Jamain,  La  Prance,  Edouard 
Morren,  Pride  of  Waltham,  &c.,  Mr.  Slaughter  being  second.  _  In  Class  4,  for 
twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  Girdlestone  was  first  with  a  nice  box  consist¬ 
ing  of  Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Etoile  de  Lyon  (very  Kood), 
Caroline  Knster,  Madame  Bravy,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Niphetos,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Rubens.  In  Class  2,  twelve 
trebles,  Mr.  Sargent  was  first  with  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marquise  (ffi  Castel¬ 
lane,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Star  of  Waltliam,_  Capitaine 
Christy,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs.  Laxton,  La  Prance,  Lady  Mary  Pitzwrlliarn.  In 
Class  10  Mr.  Cuthell  was  first  for  six  Teas.  In  Class  G,  for  twelve  varieties, 
Mr.  Stone  was  awarded  first  prize  for  E.  Y.  Teas,  Edouard  Morren,  Madarne 
Clemence  Joigneaux,  Franpois  Michelon,  Dr.  Hogg,  Charles  Lefebvre.  Mane 
Einger,  Mrs.  Baker,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  This  box 
was  also  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the  best 
box  in  the  Show.  In  Class  10,  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Cuthell  for  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Caroline  Kuster,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Jean  Ducher,  and  two  others.  The  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetual  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Waterton,  and  for  the  best  Tea  or 
Noisette  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Pawle.  The  first  prize  for  anyone  who  had  not  obtained 
a  prize  before  at  the  Reigate  Show  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barrett.  Three  very 
pretty  baskets  of  the  latter,  introduced  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  at  the  Natiorml 
Rose  Society,  were  exhibited,  the  first  prize  going  to  Miss  Sargent,  the 
second  to  Miss  Baker.  Some  charming  boxes  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford,  and  were  greatly  admired.  _  •  j  j 

I  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  principal  prizes  ;  indeed, 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  away  from  the  genial  hospitality  of  the  Reigate  folk, 
who  are  so  well  known  for  their  kindness.  The  Exhibition  was  held  in  two 
tents  in  the  delightful  grounds  of  Mr.  Hey  wood,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
and  everything  was  done  to  make  the  day  an  agreeable  one  to  the  visitors, 
and  the  day  being  a  lovely  one  the  grounds  looked  perfection.  The  season 
was  against  the  exhibitors,  or  there  would  have  been,  from,  the  number  of 
good  Rose-growers  in  the  neighbourhood  and  from  the  experience  of  former 
years,  a  very  excellent  Show;  as  it  was,  the  introduction  of  the  class  for 
seventy-two’s  was  a  novelty,  which  excited  so  much  interest  that  the  gar¬ 
dener  of  one  enthusiastic  rosarian  had  to  telegraph  who  was  the  conqueror. 
— D.,  Beal. 


CODONOPSIS. 

The  Codonopsis,  which  now  includes  the  genus  Gossocomia,  by 
which  the  species  C.  ovata  has  been  known  in  gardens,  are,  I  believe, 
confined  to  the  mountains  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  closely  allied  on  the 
one  hand  to  Campanumoea,  a  small  genus  confined  to  Java,  and  dis- 
coverei  by  M.  Blume;  and  on  the  other  to  the  genus  Canarina,  found 
only  in  the  Canary  Islands.  In  form  and  habit  of  growth,  with  the 
exception  of  the  drooping  flowers,  it  closely  imitates  our  well-known 
Platycodon  grandiflorum.  The  genus  is  small,  including  not  more  than 
six  really  good  and  useful  garden  plants.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only 
two  of  the  species  are  in  general  cultivation  in  our  gardens.  Like  most 
of  the  Himalayan  plants,  they  require  a  semi-shady  situation  and  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season  for  their  development. 
The  soil  should  be  light,  with  a  small  admixture  of  peat. 

C.  ovata  is  a  plant  well  adapted  for  either  flower  border  or  rockery. 
Bushy  in  habit,  it  seldom  attains  more  than  18  inches  in  height.  The 
stems  are  slender,  straggling,  and  well  clothed  with  oval-shaped  bluish- 
green  leaves,  terminating  with  numerous  drooping  bell-shaped  flowers, 
much  the  same  colour  on  the  outside  as  the  Platycodon.  In  the  inside 
the  colours  are  various.  The  stamens  rise  from  the  base  of  the  style, 
and  between  each  one  on  small  receptacles  bright  clear  globules  are 
nearly  always  present.  The  smell,  although  not  repugnant,  is  anything 
but  sweet.  It  flowers  from  June  to  August,  and  ripens  seed  freely  in 
dry  seasons. 

C.  rotundifolia,  known  also  as  C.  lurida,  is  a  very  handsome  climbing 
or  trailing  plant  of  singular  merit  for  rockwork  or  for  draping  tree 
stumps,  &c.  The  shoots  grow  from  6  to  8  feet  long.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  round,  and  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  long  rigid  hairs. 
The  flowers  droop,  as  in  the  above,  are  much  larger,  cup-shaped,  with 
the  tips  of  the  corolla  divisions  recurved.  They  are  of  a  dull  greenish 
colour  outside,  but  brighter  inside.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
— M.  S. 


RICHMOND  SHOW. 

June  26th. 

Favoured  by  extremely  fine  weather  the  annual  horticultural  Show  at 
Richmond  was  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park  on  Thursday  last,  the  exhibits 
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both  in  numbers  and  quality  fully  maintaining  the  good  name  this  Society 
has  gained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  in  all  respects  the  best  of 
the  local  exhibitions  within  equal  distance  of  the  metropolis,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  its  present  energetic  and  courteous  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ford,  it 
is  likely  to  still  further  increase  in  importance.  Plants  and  flowers  were 
remarkably  well  shown,  but  the  fruit  classes  were  poorly  filled,  and  in  several 
instances,  as  at  other  shows  this  season,  the  exhibits  were  quite  second-rate 
in  quality.  Four  large  marquees  were  filled,  one  being  devoted  to  cut 
flowers,  amongst  which  Roses  predominated,  stands  of  flowers,  bouquets,  and 
other  floral  decorations.  The  next  was  filled  with  groups  and  collections  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  fine-foliage  plants.  Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Ferns.  A  third  contained  the  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  the  fourth  being  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  cottagers’  produce,  and  the  competition  for  some  of  the  special 
prizes.  The  arrangements  throughout  were  very  satisfactory,  the  Secretary 
being  ably  assisted  by  a  good  Committee,  amongst  whom  Messrs.  W.  Bates, 
W.  Bovvell,  Kinghorn,  and  G.  Nicholson  merit  especial  commendation. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  formed  a  good  display  in  the  principal 
marquee,  three  collections  of  nine  specimens  being  entered.  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Son,  Kingston,  were  first  with  healthy  plants,  the  most  notable  of  which 
were  Epacris  Eclipse,  globular  in  form,  about  G  feet  in  diameter  and  well 
flowered  ;  Allamandacathartica,  Franciscea  calycina,  and  Pimelea  spectabilis. 
Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  was  a  close  second,  his 
Anthurium  Andreanum  and  Erica  depressa  being  effective  plants.  G.  Bell, 
Esq.,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell  (gardener,  Mr.  Child),  followed  with  specimens 
which  have  already  figured  prominently  at  several  London  shows.  The 
special  prize  offered  by  F.  Colman,  Esq.,  Cumberland  House,  Kew,  for  the 
best  specimen  plant  in  flower  was  also  gained  by  Mr.  Child,  who  had  Erica 
depressa  in  first-rate  condition,  very  closely  followed  by  Miss  Evans,  Beech 
House,  New  Hampton  (gardener,  Mr.  Bond),  with  Bougainvillea  glabra 
trained  in  globular  form,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  unusually  richly 
coloured  flowers.  Pelargoniums  were  an  attractive  portion  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  formed  a  beautiful  bank  at  the  entrance  to  the  large  marquee. 
All  the  plants  were  remarkably  well  flowered  healthy  specimens,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  seen  at  several  London  shows  this  season.  For 
six  Show  varieties  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  Uxhridge,  was  first 
with  good  specimens,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  W.  Clay, 
Esq,  Kingston  (gardener,  Mr.  Wiggins).  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  six  Fancy  varieties  Mr,  Turner  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  his 
plants  being  in  charmingly  fresh  condition,  Messrs.  Little  and  Clay  securing 
the  second  and  third  prizes.  Mr.  Bond  had  the  best  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
which  were  flowering  profusely,  but  several  other  collections  in  this  class 
were  rather  poor.  Fuchsias  were  not  extensively  shown,  but  the  premier 
collection  of  six  from  Mr.  Bond  were  very  handsome  and  well-flowered 
specimens  after  the  style  of  those  for  which  the  west  of  England  growers 
are  so  justly  famed. 

Orchids  were  rather  more  largely  represented  than  is  usual  at  this  Show, 
three  good  collections  of  six  being  staged.  Mr.  H.  James,  Norwood,  won  the 
chief  position  with  large  showy  specimens,  comprising  Cattleyas  Mossire  and 
Mendeli  in  good  condition,  Dendrobium  suavissimum  with  twelve  spikes, 
Masdevallia  Harryana  with  thirty-six  flowers,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 
and  Cypripedium  Stonei.  Mr.  Child  was  a  very  close  second  with  admirably 
grown  genuine  specimens  of  Aerides  Lobbi,  Stanhopea  tigrina  superba,  and 
Vanda  sua vis  amongst  others.  Mr.  H.  Little  took  the  third  place,  his  best 
plants  being  Cypripedium  Veitchii  and  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Fine-foliage  plants  were  strongly  shown,  several  collections  being  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  Particularly  noteworthy  were  the  Ferns  in  the  class  for 
eight  plants,  in  which  J.  S.  Rutter,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Richmond  (gardener, 
Mr.  Morrell),  won  the  leading  honours  with  most  creditable  examples  of  good 
culture.  Davallia  Mooreana  was  in  vigorous  health,  as  fresh  as  could  be 
desired  ;  Adiantum  farleyense  was  similarly  clean  and  strong,  Microlepia 
hirta  cristata  in  fine  condition  ;  Dicksonia  davallioides,  a  very  graceful  Fern 
seldom  exhibited  ;  Blechnum  corcovadense,  Cheilanthes  cordifolia  in  excellent 
condition,  and  two  beautiful  Gymnogrammas,  one  a  gold-coloured  seedling 
with  very  large  and  handsomely  coloured  fronds,  and  the  other  peruviana 
argyrophylla,  a  compact  plant  with  sturdy  well-developed  fronds  copiously 
dusted  with  silver  farina.  Though  these  plants  were  not  of  the  enormous 
dimensions  sometimes  distinguishing  exhibition  Ferns,  they  formed  as  clean 
and  good  a  collection  as  could  he  wished.  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Co.,  Turnham 
Green,  were  placed  second.  Devallia  bullata  and  Hypolepis  repens  being 
the  best  of  their  plants.  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing 
(gardener,  Mr.  Chadwick)  was  third  with  healthy  plants,  Lygodium 
Bcandens,  of  globular  form  and  very  healthy,  attracting  much  attention. 
For  six  Ferns  Mr.  Morrell  gained  premier  honours,  his  examples  of 
Davallia  Mooreana  and  Adiantum  farleyense  meriting  notice,  as  did  also 
his  twelve  hardy  Ferns,  which  won  the  first  place  in  their  class,  all  of  which 
indicated  the  same  good  culture  as  the  previously  mentioned  Ferns  from 
The  Cedars.  A  class  was  provided  for  nine  Palms ;  Mr.  Bates,  The  Gardens, 
Poulet  Lodge,  Twickenham,  securing  chief  honours  with  admirable  speci¬ 
mens  of  Areca  Verschaffelti,  Cocos  WeddeUiana,  Phmnix  rupicoli.  Geonoma 
gracilis,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  and  Calyptronoma  Swartzi.  Mr.  Brown  fol¬ 
lowed  with  healthy  plants.  The  best  six  fine-foliage  plants  were  from  Mr. 
Munro,  which  included  some  well-grown  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  Palms. 
Mr.  Chadwick,  who  was  second,  also  had  a  fine  Alocasia  Veitchii  and  Croton 
angustifolius.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.’s  third-prize  group  including  Croton 
Weismanni  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Kinghorn  of  Richmond  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  specimen  fine-foliage  plant,  the  premier  award  being  secured 
by  Mr.  Bond  for  Pandanus  Veitchii,  a  large,  vigorous,  and  handsome  speci¬ 
men.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  second  with  Livistonia  borbonica  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ;  a  well-grown  Cycas  revolata  from  Mr.  Bates,  and  a  large  Phormium 
tenax  variegata  from  Mr.  Child  being  unnoticed,  though  in  the  opinion  of 
several  they  both  deserved  recognition. 

Groups  of  plants  are  invariably  a  great  attraction  at  the  Richmond 
Show,  and  this  occasion  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  principal  class 
was  for  a  group  not  to  exceed  100  square  feet,  in  which  there  were  five 
competitors.  Mr.  Bruckham,  manager  to  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  took  the  lead  with  a  graceful,  light,  and  effective  group,  containing  a 
due  proportion  of  foliage  and  flowers,  the  Tuberous  Begonias  rendering  it 
very  bright.  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Son,  Turnham  Green,  were  second  with  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  Gladiolus  ColviUi,  Odontoglossums,  with  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  a  few  other  foliage  plants.  Mr.  H.  James  had  several  good 
Orchids  in  his  third  group,  which  was  a  trifle  too  heavy ;  and  an  extra  prize 


was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s  Grove,  Richmond,  for  a  bright  hut 
slightly  crowded  collection.  Special  prizes  were  in  addition  offered  by 
C.  Turner  White,  Esq.,  Kew,  for  groups  not  exceeding  50  square  feet,  and 
for  these  there  were  four  competitors,  premier  honours  being  secured  by 
F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr.  East),  a  fine  central 
plant  of  Cattleya  gigas  being  much  admired,  Dieffenbachias,  Dracaenas,  and 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  being  the  other  chief  features  in  his  group.  J.  R. 
Gears,  Esq.,  Hatfield  House,  Twickenham  (gardener,  G.  Fitsell),  was  second 
with  a  compact  but  rather  heavy  arrangement,  but  having  a  neat  margin  of 
Gloxinias,  small  Cockscombs,  and  Isolepis.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  third,  his 
group  consisting  chiefly  of  Pelargoniums  and  foliage  plants. 

In  miscellaneous  smaller  classes  for  Mignonette,  Achimenes,  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  Hydrangeas,  Gloxinias,  and  Coleuses,  all  of  which  were  well  shown, 
the  leading  prizes  were  secured  by  A.  Chancellor,  Esq.,  The  Retreat,  Rich¬ 
mond  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Hughes)  ;  j.  J.  Flack,  Esq.,  Hampton  Road,  Twicken- 
enham  (gardener,  Mr.  Sallons)  ;  Mr.  Coombs,  Mr.  Morrell,  and  Mr.  Bond. 

Cut  flowers  were  excellently  represented,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
were  fresh  and  beautiful,  but  the  heat  of  the  tent  was  so  great  that  long 
before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  many  of  them  had  a  poor  appearance. 
Roses  were  capitally  shown,  but  these  suffered  more  than  anything  from 
the  heat.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  the  best  thirty-six  Roses,  three 
trusses  of  each,  beautiful,  fresh,  highly  coloured  blooms,  especially  good 
being  Francois  Louvat,  Camille  Bernardin,  Francois  Michelon,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Ulrich  Brunner  fils,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Star  of  Waltham, 
and  Souvenir  d’Elise.  Messrs.  Paul  it  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second,  also 
with  fine  blooms,  but  they  were  first  with  twenty-four  triplets,  fresh  and 
handsome  blooms.  The  amateurs’  productions  were  not  quite  of  such  good 
substance,  but  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge  (gardener,  Mr. 
Ridout)  ;  J.  W.  Girdleston,  Esq.,  Sunningdale  ;  and  J.  0.  Kitchener,  Esq., 
Manor  House,  Hampton,  showed  bright  and  neat  blooms.  In  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  cut-flower  classes  Mr.  Bates,  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Brown 
were  the  prizetakers. 

The  prizes  for  three  vases  of  flowers  brought  no  less  than  nine  compe¬ 
titors,  their  stands  differing  greatly  in  merit.  First  honours  were  accorded 
to  J.  Rains,  Esq.,  Nightingale  Lane,  Balham  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Clark),  for 
a  graceful  arrangement  of  Etoile  d’Or  Chrj  santhemums.  Cornflowers, 
Rhodanthes,  Odontoglossums,  and  Masdevallias,  with  a  vase  of  Roses, 
Eucharises,  and  Ericas.  Miss  Curd,  6,  Oxford  Terrace,  Lower  Addiscombe, 
Croydon,  secured  the  second  place  with  a  very  elegant  and  tastefully 
arranged  stand,  in  which  Rhodanthes,  Cornflowers,  Aquilegias,  and  Grasses 
were  freely  employed.  Mr.  Chard,  Clapham  Common,  was  third,  Geums, 
Aquilegias,  and  Odontoglossum  flowers  being  effectively  disposed,  the  stem 
of  the  stand  being  wreathed  with  the  golden-netted  Honeysuckle.  _  An 
extra  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Brown  for  a  pretty  stand.  The  competition 
was  also  keen  in  the  class  for  two  stands,  bouquets  and  buttonholes  being 
well  shown. 

In  the  fruit  tent  the  tables  had  a  bare  appearance,  the  classes  being  very 
poorly  filled.  Only  one  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruits  was  entered,  for 
which  Mr.  Bates  secured  the  chief  prize.  His  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  Grapes  were  fairly  ripened,  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches 
were  good  in  size  and  colour.  The  best  four  dishes  of  fruits  were  staged  by 
E.  0.  Paul,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Munro),  which  included 
Melon  Best  of  All,  neat  and  well-coloured;  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  fair  ; 
and  Elruge  Nectarines,  fine.  T.  Cane,  Esq.,  Queenberry  House  (gardener, 
Mr.  Campin),  was  second  with  Dr.  Hogg  Peaches  of  good  quality.  Black 
Grapes  were  well  shown  by  W.  E.  Grahame,  Esq.,  Richmond  (gardener,  Mr. 
Barnes),  and  Mr.  Bates,  who  took  the  prizes  for  three  bunches  in  that 
order,  both  having  Black  Hamburgh.  In  the  white  Grape  class  Mr.  Bates 
was  first  with  Foster’s  Seedling,  well  ripened  ;  and  Mrs.  Langworthy,  Geys 
House,  Maidenhead,  followed  with  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  green  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  In  some  other  classes  Messrs.  Barnes,  Munro,  C ampin,  and 
Coombs  were  the  prizetakers.  Mr.  Bates  had  the  only  Pine  Apple,  a  good 
fruit  of  the  Queen  variety.  Melons  were  shown  by  Mr.  East,  who  was  first  in 
the  scarlet-flesh  class  with  Scarlet  Premier.  Mr.  Morrell  obtained  a  similar 
position  in  the  green-flesh  class  with  Bellamore  Hybrid,  and  Messrs.  Munro 
and  East.  The  Noblesse  Peaches  from  E.  Ascherson,  Esq.,  Twickenham, 
were  first  in  their  class  ;  large  and  well  coloured  Violette  Hative  from 
Mr.  Lake  equally  good,  securing  a  similar  place  in  the  Nectarine  class. 
Cucumbers  were  very  well  represented,  eight  braces  being  staged.  Mr.  J. 
Rooke,  The  Gardens,  Asgill  House,  won  the  chief  place  with  Carter’s  Model, 
even  and  bearing  an  excellent  bloom,  followed  by  Mr.  Smith,  Ormond 
Lodge  Gardens,  Richmond,  with  Improved  Telegraph,  and  Mr.  East  with 
Duke  of  Albany.  Messrs.  Sutton  it  Sons’  prize  for  Melons  was  won  by  Mr. 
Morrell  with  Sutton’s  Incomparable,  fine  well-netted  fruits  ;  and  Mr. 
Coombs  with  Hero  of  Lockinge  of  capital  colour.  The  same  firm’s  prizes 
for  Cucumbers  were  competed  for  by  six  exhibitors,  Mr.  Fitsell  being  first 
with  Victory  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Buckland  was  second  with  Duke  of 
Connaught,  both  very  good  samples,  clean  and  even.  Messrs.  Carters’ 
prizes  for  Model  Cucumbers  brought  five  competitors,  Messrs.  Buckland, 
J.  Shroud,  and  Morrell  winning  the  prizes  with  neat  fruits.  Mr.  Morrell 
was  also  the  best  exhibitor  of  Carter’s  Blenheim  Orange  Melon,  showing 
two  extremely  fine  fruits. 

Vegetables  were  of  excellent  quality,  but  in  moderate  numbers.  For  a 
collection  of  nine  sorts  Mr.  Morrell  and  Mr.  Coombes  were  awarded  equal 
first  prizes,  Mr.  Sallons  being  first  in  a  smaller  class. 

Miscellaneous  contributions  from  nurserymen  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  Show.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  pretty  group  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  staged 
a  most  effective  and  beautiful  group  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  chiefly  of 
variegated  forms,  and  several  boxes  of  Rose  blooms  ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  Holloway,  contribitted  a  fine  group  of  Orchids  and  new  plants  ; 
klessrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  staged  a  group  of  stove  and  gremihouse 
plants  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  collections  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  ; 
Mr.  Brown  had  several  crosses  and  wreaths  of  flowers  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  several  boxes  of  magnificent  Rose  blooms. 


FICAEIAS. 

To  all  appearances  these  plants  are  true  Ranunculus.  Upon  close 
examination,  however,  a  difference  will  be  found  in  the  construction  of 
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the  flowers.  The  sepals  are  only  three  in  number  and  deciduous  (instead 
of  five  persistent  ones),  and  the  number  of  the  petals  is  always  nine. 
Oar  native  species  is  frequently  called  the  Small  and  Lesser  Celandine, 
from  which  plant,  however,  it  is  very  distinct.  The  poet  Wordsworth 
has  fallen  into  this  error  when  he  says  : — 

Pansies,  Lilies,  Kingcups,  Daisies, 

Let  them  live  upon  their  praises  ; 

Long  as  there’s  a  sun  that  sets 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 

Long  as  there  are  Violets 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story  ; 

There’s  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 

’Tis  the  little  Celandine.” 

T.  ranvncnloldes. — This  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  spring  flowers, 
now,  however,  little  cared  for  by  peer  or  peasant,  for  wherever  it  makes 
a  great  show  the  spade  of  the  husbandman  comes,  a  drain  is  made 
through  its  domain,  and  the  little  Celandine  disappears.  This  in  the 
present  state  of  high  rents  and  poor  crops  cannot  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  plant  spreads  rapidly  and  soon  becomes  injurious  in  moist  pastures, 
so  that  draining  is  the  most  effectual  plan  to  improve  the  land,  although 
a  thick  dressing  of  ashes  will  destroy  it,  and  may  be  applicable  in  some 
cases  where  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  carry  a  drain.  How  much 
the  poet  loved  the  plant  which  he  knew  by  the  name  of  Little  Celandine 
is  perceptible  in  his  remarks  upon  its  habits.  He  says — 

“  Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor  and  in  the  wood. 

In  the  lane— there’s  not  a  place. 

Howsoever  mean  it  be. 

But  ’tis  good  enough  for  thee.” 

Which  is  just  the  character  of  the  plant.  On  every  bank,  in  every 
hedgerow,  on  the  hill  or  in  the  dale,  its  polished  green  leaves  and  golden 
star-like  flowers  burst  out  in  all  their  glory  amongst  the  first  harbingers 
of  spring.  That  so  common  a  plant  should  be  grown  in  the  rock  garden 
can  hardly  be  expected,  and  yet  I  would  always  like  to  retain  sufficient 
to  make  a  display  without  injury  to  other  things.  But  our  principal 
reason  for  noticing  it  here  is  to  introduce  to  notice  the  double  form, 
F.  ranunculoides  flore-pleno,  which,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  double 
flowers,  will  prove  a  great  treat,  both  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit  and 
brilliant  colour.  There  is  also  a  very  much  larger  form  to  be  found  in 
some  collections  under  the  name  of  F.  grandi flora,  but  I  am  not  sure  if 
this  is  a  distinct  species  or  only  a  change  brought  about  through  climatic 
influence. — X. 


CANTERBURY  ROSE  SHOW. 

June  26th. 

The  energetic  Secretaries  of  the  Canterbury  and  Kent  Rose  Society  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  with  which  they  opened  the  Rose-Show¬ 
ing  season.  The  Show,  though  small,  as  might  be  expected  at  such  a  time 
of  drought,  was  marked  by  brisk  competition  and  excellent  Roses.  In 
the  all-England  class  the  rivalry  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  and  Mr. 
Cant,  Colchester,  was  so  keen  that  there  was  only  one  mark  between  their 
thirty-six  boxes  ;  they  therefore  obtained  equal  firsts,  Messrs.  Kinmont  and 
Kidd  being  third.  For  twelve  Teas  Messrs.  Paul  were  first,  Mr.  Cant  second, 
and  Messrs.  Kinmont  third. 

Amongst  the  amateurs  the  Rev.  H.  Biron’s  box  of  twelve  was  greatly 
admired,  containing  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  which,  but  for  a  perfect  and  superb 
Madame  Bravy  of  Mr.  Wakeley,  would  have  obtained  the  National  Rose 
Society’s  bronze  medal  as  the  best  bloom  in  the  Show.  This  box  also 
obtained  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  box  in  the  Show,  and  contained 
excellent  specimens  of  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Mons. 
E.  Y.  Teas.  Mr.  Biron’s  triplets  of  Eugene  Furst.  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Star  of 
Waltham  were  also  of  very  great  merit.  Mr.  Biron  was  rivalled,  though 
unsuccessfully,  for  the  silver  medal  by  Mr.  Cooper  Wacher,  whose  box  of 
six  was  of  high  quality,  containing  a  most  remarkable  Cloth  of  Gold.  A 
new  form  of  tube,  with  a  label-holder  attached  to  it,  and  a  wire  for  holding 
and  supporting  blooms,  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  C.  Foster  of  Ashford,  and 
was  extensively  used  at  this  Show.  It  is  highly  spoken  of. 

The  following  were  the  prizetakers  : — For  eighteen  of  any  variety  Messrs. 
Packeham,  Wakeley,  and  West.  For  twelve  of  any  variety  Messrs.  Biron, 
W.  Mount,  and  Packeham.  For  twelve  Teas  Messrs.  Knight,  Wakeley,  and 
Packeham.  For  six  triplets  Messrs.  Biron,  Wakeley,  Packeham,  and  Knight. 
Extra  twelve,  any  variety,  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Store}',  and  Lambert.  For  six 
Teas  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Storey.  For  three  triplets  Messrs.  Storey  and 
Lambert.  For  six  of  any  variety  Messrs.  Wacher,  Hawksworth,  and  Rolt. 
For  three  of  any  variety  Messrs.  Dean,  Collars,  and  Rolt.  For  three  of  any 
variety  Messrs.  Wacher,  Dean,  Tassell.  For  six  of  any  variety  Messrs. 
Hodgson,  Tassell,  and  W.acher.  For  six  of  one  variety  Messrs.  W.  Mount, 
Collar,  and  Stonely.  Table  decoration,  Mrs.  Biron,  Mrs.  Wacher,  and  Mrs. 
Martin.  Buttonhole  bouquet,  Mrs.  Rolt,  Mrs.  Wacher,  Mrs.  0.  Mount,  and 
Mrs.  Knight. 

The  Judges  for  the  nurserymen  were  Messrs.  T.  D.  Pawle  and  Bensted; 
and  for  the  amateurs  Mr.  G.  Paul  and  Rev.  A.  Cheales. 


WEST  KENT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  28Tn. 

Though  not  quite  so  extensive  as  some  previous  exhibitions  of  this  Society, 
that  held  on  Saturday  last  in  the  grounds  of  Camden  House,  Chislehurst, 
was  in  many  respects  a  satisfactory  and  successful  one.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  fine,  the  heat  pleasantly  tempered  by  a  good  breeze,  and  the 
charming  situation  selected  for  the  Show  was  alone  sufficient  to  attract 
numbers  of  visitors.  Four  large  marquees  were  devoted  to  the  exhibits,  those 
containing  the  table  decorations,  the  fruit,  vegetables,  Roses,  and  hardy 
flowers  being  the  favourite  portions  of  the  Show. 

Foliage  plants  were  fairly  represented  in  the  class  for  six  specimens. 


F.  F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead  Place  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Gibson), 
winning  chief  honours  with  grandly  grown  specimens  of  Alocasia  Lowi 
about  5  feet  high,  Croton  Youngi  well  coloured,  Anthurium  crystallinum, 
Alocasia  metallica,  Thrinax  elegans,  and  Dracaena  Baptisti.  J.  Heritage,  Esq., 
Ladywood,  Orpington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Kent),  was  second  with  Croton  atigus- 
tifolius  and  C.  variegatus,  rather  old,  with  bare  stems;  a  Pandanus  Veitchi, 
somewhat  yellow  ;  a  good  Davallia  Mooreana.  and  a  healthy  Maranta  zebnna. 
Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks  (gardener,  Mr.  Bolton),  was 
awarded  the  third  prize,  but  his  plants  were  really  deserving  of  a  higher  peti¬ 
tion,  as  all  were  healthy,  but  he  made  a  mistake  in  showing  three  Palms 
collection,  and  this  no  doubt  influenced  the  Judges  in  their  awards.  With 
six  Ferns,  however,  Mr.  Bolton  was  easily  first,  staging  strongly  grown 
plants  of  Davallia  bullata,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Cibotium  Barometz, 
Adiantum  cardiochlcEna,  and  Balantium  culcita  with  five  fine  fronds,  a  noble 
Fern  that  is  seldom  seen  at  exhibitions.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Bickley  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Gearing),  followed  with  Adiantum  gracillimum  and  Onychium  aiiratum, 
very  well  grown  and  beautiful.  Caladiums  were  in  satisfactory  condition, 
three  well-grown  collections  being  staged.  A.  M.  Tapp,  Esq.,  The  Gables, 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Jeal),  won  chief  honours  with  a  specimen  of  argyrites, 
3  feet  in  diameter,  beautifully  variegatfd;  Beethoven  and  Prince  Albert 
Edward  being  other  notable  varieties.  Messrs.  Blackburn  and  W.  Gammon 
secured  the  second  and  third  places  with  smaller  but  well-coloured  plants. 
Selaginellas,  hardy  Ferns,  foliage  Begonias,  Coleuses,  and  Dracaenas  were  all 
fairly  represented,  the  principal  prizetakers  being  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Cooper, 
Spittles,  Jeal,  Gearing,  and  Kent. 

Of  flowering  plants  Tuberous  Begonias  were  the  best  shown,  six  good 
collections  of  half  a  dozen  plants  being  staged  ;  especially  well  grown  were 
those  from  Mr.  Neighbour,  The  Gardens,  Bickley  Park,  which  were  compact 
strong  specimens,  loaded  with  handsome  flowers.  J.  Scott,  Esq.,  Bickl^ 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Stent),  and  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Bickley  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Gearing),  were  the  other  prizetakvre,  also  showing  beautiful  plants.  T.  H. 
Michel],  Esq.,  Elmstead,  Bickley  (gardener,  Mr.  Cole),  had  a  good  lot  of 
double  Pelargoniums,  being  first  in  the  class.  Achimenes  were  also  in 
creditable  condition,  Mr.  Stent  taking  the  lead  amongst  four  exhibitors  with 
neat  even  specimens  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  Carl  Woolforth  andLongiflora 
being  remarkably  fine.  Capt.  Pavy,  Fairfield  (gardener,  Mr.  Bridger),  took 
the  second  place,  Ambroise  Verschaffelt  being  notable,  and  Mr.  Kent  was 
third  with  smaller  but  well-flowered  plants.  Gloxinias  were  in  good 
dition,  Mr.  Bridger’s  premier  collection  comprising  several  with  sixty  fine 
flowers  each.  Mr.  Neighbour,  who  was  second,  had  fewer  flowers,  but  large 
and  of  good  form,  and  exceedingly  vigorous  foliage. 

The  groups  were  not  of  unusual  merit,  but  Mr.  Blackburn  gained  the  first 
position  with  a  graceful  combination  of  Orchids  with  Palms.  Ferns,  and 
Gloxinias.  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  good  second,  a  central  Araucaria  Bidwilli  and 
several  well-grown  Clerodendrons  and  Gloxinias  forming  the  chief  features 
in  the  group,  Mr.  Kent  following  closely. 

Cut  flowers  were  very  abundant,  the  nurserymen’s  exhibits  being  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit,  especially  the  flowers  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
who  carried  off  the  first  prizes  both  for  forty-eight  and  twenty-four  with 
rich,  bright,  and  handsome  samples.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  second 
in  the  forty-eight  class,  but  first  with  twelve  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Mount,  Canterbury,  and  F.  Cant,  Colchester,  securing  second  and  third-rate 
places.  The  best  amateur  blooms  were  from  G.  Christy,  Esq.,  Buckhurst 
Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  Blundell),  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller. 
Hardy  flowers  were  in  strong  force  and  first-rate  condition,  F.  Maynard,  Esq., 
Bickley  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Maynard),  taking  the  lead  with  specimens  of 
a  great  number  of  good  varieties.  Mr.  E.  Morse,  Epsom,  also  had  a  large  and 
beautiful  collection  of  hardy  flowers.  A  number  of  small  classes  were  devoted 
to  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Antirrhinums,  Sweet  Williams,  wild  flowers, 
Grasses,  itc.,  all  of  which  were  well  filled. 

The  dinner-table  decorations  were  pretty,  but  not  so  tasteful  as  some  we 
'have  seen  at  Chislehurst  in  previous  years.  Miss  Sentance,Merevale,  Bickley, 
was,  as  usual,  the  premier  exhibitor,  yellow  and  scarlet  Poppies,  with  Grasses 
and  Ferns  lightly  arranged,  constituting  the  chief  part  of  her  stands.  The 
others  were  of  a  similar  character  as  regards  simplicity  of  style. 

The  fruit  classes  were  well  represented,  Mr.  H.  Waterman  securing^  the 
leading  position  with  a  collection  including  good  Grapes,  Melons,  Nectarines, 
and  Cherries.  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Tucker,  and  Bolton  won  the  principal 
prizes  in  the  other  classes.  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Waterman  were  also  the 
premier  exhibitors  of  vegetables,  the  former  taking  the  first  position,  but  the 
merits  of  the  collections  were  so  close  in  merit  that  equal  firsts  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
Holloway,  had  a  handsome  group  of  new  and  rare  plants,  including  many 
fine  Orchids  ;  and  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  showed  a  large  group  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  and  fine-foliage  plants  tastefully  arranged. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  of  1‘25.  &(l.  and  the  certificate  of  the 
Society,  and  Is.  &d.  and  the  certificate  of  the  Society,  offered  by  the 
Committee  of  the  above  Society  for  the  best  and  second  best  essay  on 
“  The  Rotation  of  Crops  in  a  Kitchen  Garden  for  a  AYar,  with  an  Illus¬ 
trative  Plan,”  by  under  gardener  members,  did  not  draw  out  so  many 
competitors  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  kd  the  officers  to  anticipate. 
Only  two  competitors  gave  in  their  names,  and  they  both  hailed  from 
Mapperley  Hall  Gardens,  near  Nottingham,  their  names  being  Edward 
Palmer  and  William  Ball.  The  competition  took  place  at  the  Society’s 
room  in  the  Mechanics’  Institution  on  June  11th  ;  Mr.  Edward  Palmer 
won  the  first  prize  and  Mr.  William  Ball  the  second.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  papers  were  not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  reading,  and 
Mr.  Palmer  finished  his  to  a  minute.  It  was  an  excellent  paper  all 
through,  the  rotation  scheme  of  crops  being  well  managed  and  clearly 
shown,  and  that  by  means  of  tbe  essay  only,  for  tbe  reader  did  not  provide 
the  illustrative  plan  (of  course  having  the  plan  was  optional,  though  it  was 
thought  the  writers  of  the  papers  would  prefer  to  have  one  in  order  to  make 
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clear  their  couise  of  rotation).  Mr.  Ball’s  essay  was  a  very  practical  paper,  hut 
he  introduced  rather  too  many  subjects,  and  went  more  on  the  principle  of 
planting  a  new  garden  than  the  rotation  of  crops  in  an  already  planted 
garden.  He  had  a  small  plan  of  a  garden  to  show  his  mode  of  operations. 
Both  papers  were  very  creditable  to  the  young  men,  and  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  present,  whose  duty  it  was  to  decide,  went  as  already 
indicated.  Mr.  Beilis  of  Newstead  Abbey  Gardena  was  in  the  chair,  and 
spoke  on  the  importance  of  the  closer  study  by  young  gardeners  of  the 
management  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

On  the  23rd  June  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Society’s  room  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution.  Mr.  George  Fellowes,  J.P., 
of  Beeston  Fields,  presided.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members, 
and  a  few  of  them,  notably  the  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Meadows,  brought 
some  very  interesting  specimens  of  cut  flowers,  and  Mr.  Meadows  a  well- 
flowered  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  The  prizes  and  certifi¬ 
cates  won  on  June  11th  were  presented  by  the  Chairman  with  a  few 
hearty  words  of  encouragement  addressed  to  each  recipient.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Ogle,  of  the  Nottingham  Naturalists’  Society,  then  gave  an  address  on 
“  Fertilisation,  and  How  it  is  Helped  by  Insects.”  The  address  was  a 
model  one,  being  short,  with  much  matter  compressed  into  the  fewest 
words  ;  those  words  the  simplest  and  clearest,  and  spoken  with  that 
attractiveness  as  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  hearers  and  keep  it  from  first 
to  last.  The  address  was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  showing  in  magnified 
form  the  parts  of  flowers  which  are  concerned  in  the  work  of  reproduction. 
It  was  decided  on  all  hands  that  it  was  the  most  interesting  address  that 
had  been  delivered  before  the  Society. 

There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Notts  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society  to  fraternise  with  the  Naturalists’  Society,  and  as 
the  officers  of  the  Naturalists’  Society  are  likewise  wdlling,  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  what  may  result  in  many  useful  evenings  to  the  advantage  of 
the  members  of  both  Societies.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  one  can  help  the 
other  largely. — N.  H.  Pownall. 


COMING  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Exhibitions  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  the  following  being  those  for 
J uly,  August,  and  September,  of  which  we  have  received  any  notification 
at  present ; — 

July  8rd. — Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Winchester  (two  days).  Bath  (Roses). 
Chiswick.  Farnhani  (Hoses). 

„  4th. — Sutton  (Roses).  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  6th. — Crystal  Palace  (Roses). 

„  7th. — Brockham  (Roses). 

„  8th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  ; 

Promenade  Show.  Evesham  (Roses). 

„  9th.— Edinburgh  (two  days).  Salisbury  (Roses).  Lee  (two  days). 

Carrington  (two  days). 

„  10th. — Oxford  (Roses). 

14th. — Wolverhampton  (three  days). 

„  16th. — Bedford. 

„  17th.— Carlisle  (two  days).  Wirksworth  (Roses).  Newport. 

„  19th. — Manchester  (Roses). 

„  22nd. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees ; 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  ;  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show. 

„  2Srd. — Newcastle-on-Tyne  (three  days).  Feltham. 

„  24th. — Sheffield  (two  days). 

,,  80th. — Warwick. 

August  2nd. — Liverpool  (two  days).  Southampton  (two  days). 

„  12th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees; 

Cottagers’  Show. 

,  14th. — Maidenhead. 

„  20th. — Shrewsbury  (two  days). 

„  21st. — Reading. 

,,  26th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees; 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show.  Banbury. 

September  2nd. — Stratford-on-Avon  (two  days). 

„  3rd.— Glasgow.  Bath  (two  days). 

„  5th. — Crystal  Palace  Fruit  and  Dahlias  (two  days). 

„  9th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees. 

„  11th. — Bury  St.  Edmunds  (two  days).  Dundee  International  (three 

days). 

„  17th. — Edinburgh  (two  days). 

„  25rd. — Roval  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees ; 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show. 


WOKK.foiitheWEEK.. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

All  vegetables  are  now  coming  in  freely,  and  the  kitchen  can  easilyjbe 
supplied.  Still,  it  is  well  to  look  forward  and  see  that  no  defects  are 
likely  to  occur,  as  a  full  and  constant  supply  will  alone  give  satisfaction, 
and  it  should  be  the  object  of  all  to  secure  this  as  far  as  their  means  will 
allow. 

Kidney  Beans. — The  last  sowing  of  these  should  be  made.  As  a 
dwarf  variety  sow  Canadian  Wonder,  and  the  runner  may  be  Carter’s 
Champion.  Sow  both  in  good  soil  on  a  south  border,  where  they  will  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  be  benefited  by  shelter  late  in  autumn.  Kidney 
Beans,  when  they  are  to  be  had  very  late  in  autumn,  are  always  much 
valued,  and  it  is  well  worth  anyone’s  while  trying  to  have  a  quantity  of 
them.  Stake  runners  requiring  support,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  have  them 


in  fruit  as  soon  as  possible  take  the  point  from  each  stem  as  soon  as  a 
number  of  flower  clusters  are  formed.  Dwarf  Beans  now  bearing  heavily 
may  show  signs  of  falling  to  one  side,  and  if  they  do  this  many  of  the 
plants  wilt  be  spoiled  and  ch;cked,  but  a  few  short  twigs  of  birch  put  in 
along  each  side  of  the  row  will  prevent  this. 

Celery. — Finish  the  planting  of  this  important  crop  for  the  winter 
supply,  and  late  plants  for  putting  out  in  August  for  late  spring  use,  which 
are  now  in  the  nursery  quarters,  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  crowded. 
Give  the  advanced  plants  in  trenches  thorough  drenchings  of  water  when 
necessary,  and  do  not  let  weeds  take  possession  of  the  surrounding  soil. 
Large  plants  for  early  autumn  use  or  exhibition  now  require  careful 
earthing  up,  but  on  no  account  allow  any  of  the  soil  to  fall  into  the 
centres  of  the  plants.  In  wormy  soil  a  dusting  of  soot,  lime,  or  salt 
thrown  about  the  plants  will  be  found  a  great  help  in  warding  off  the 
attacks  of  these  unwelcome  visitors. 

Tomatoes. — In  cool  houses  these  are  now  beautiful  to  look  at  and 
exquisite  on  the  table,  but  the  only  way  to  make  plants  bear  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season  is  to  crop  moderately,  feed  well,  and 
stop  and  train  carefully.  As  the  lower  fruits  ripen  and  are  cut  off  let 
the  top  extend  and  more  form.  Never  encourage  the  production  of 
superfluous  growths.  Thin  off  deformed  fruits  when  quite  small,  and  only 
allow  the  best  to  develope.  Plants  out  of  doors  are  now  growing  rapidly, 
and  they  require  going  over  twice  weekly  to  stop  and  train  the  shoots, 
but  they  should  have  no  liquid  manure  until  plenty  of  fruits  are  visible. 

Kgg  Plants. — Now  that  frames  are  empty  these  may  be  placed  in 
them,  and  a  dozen  or  two  of  plants  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful 
addition  to  the  choice  vegetable  supply.  They  fruit  freely  and  well  in 
8-inch  pots,  and,  besides  liking  a  rich  soil,  they  also  delight  in  having 
plenty  of  liquid  manure  when  the  roots  fill  the  pots.  They  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  aphides,  and  the  most  important  of  their  require¬ 
ments  in  summer  is  to  keep  them  free  from  these  by  syringing  and 
fumigating. 

Cauliflowers. — Many  of  these  have  now  been  cut,  and  the  ground 
freed  from  them  should  at  once  be  filled  up  with  other  crops.  Do  not 
allow  any  which  have  flowered  and  are  not  required  for  seed  to  remain  in 
the  ground,  as  they  are  occupying  space  and  drawing  nourishment  which 
might  be  devoted  to  more  promising  crops.  Finish  planting  all  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  if  a  good  batch  of  Veiteh’s  Autumn  Giant  is  put  in  at  once 
they  will  furnish  many  useful  heads  in  November,  and  early  sorts  would 
(.ome  in  before  that  time. 

Callages  and  Coleworts. — These  may  be  put  out  too,  as  Cabbages 
planted  now  will  give  a  good  supply  in  late  autumn,  and  the  Coleworts 
will  be  later  still.  We  always  plant  a  good  batch  of  Cabbage  at  this 
time,  and  find  them  so  useful  that  we  recommend  the  system  to  be 
generally  adopted.  In  small  gardens,  where  most  of  the  vegetables  are 
consumed  in  the  dining-room,  it  may  be  said  that  Cabbages  are  too 
common  for  use  as  long  as  anything  else  can  be  had,  but  where  many 
servants  have  to  be  supplied  daily  Cabbages  are  a  most  useful  vegetable. 

Spinaoh. — The  smooth-seeded  variety  should  still  be  sown  once  a 
fortnight.  Much  of  the  early  sowings  has  flowered  and  is  useless,  and 
it  should  be  cleared  off  at  once.  Some  cut  their  Spinach  with  a  scythe 
when  it  runs  to  flower  in  the  hope  that  fresh  growth  will  come  again, 
but  this  crop  is  never  half  so  profitable  as  the  first  gatherings  from 
seedlings. 

FRUIT-FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  Houses. — See  that  the  inside  borders  do  not  become 
dry  after  the  Grapes  are  cut,  and  keep  the  surface  mulched,  but  avoid 
forcing  the  laterals  into  vigorous  growth  by  stimulating  the  roots  by  an 
excess  of  moisture  after  the  wood  is  ripe.  Ventilate  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  syringe  occasionally  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  dust  and  red 
spider. 

Midseason  Houses.  —  Houses  in  which  the  Grapes  are  beginning  to 
colour  may  now  have  the  ventilators  constantly  open  ;  even  in  the  dullest 
weather  they  should  be  open  a  little  at  the  top  and  bottom  so  as  to  secure 
a  circulation  of  air,  damping  the  borders  and  other  available  surfaces 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  becoming  too  dry,  which  only 
encourages  the  spread  of  red  spider  and  injures  the  Vines  at  a  time  when 
their  energies  are  severely  taxed.  See  that  the  borders  are  moist.  If 
they  have  a  good  soaking  of  tepid  liquid  manure  when  the  berries  ch.ange 
colour  and  are  mulched  it  will  mostly  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  Grapes 
well,  but  should  the  border  become  dry  when  the  Grapes  are  advanced  in 
ripening  water  may  be  given  without  detriment  providing  it  is  done  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  the  house  is  freely  ventilated  ;  a  fine  day 
being  selected  so  as  to  allow  of  the  superfluous  moisture  passing  off 
before  the  ventilation  is  reduced. 

Late  Houses. — Late  Gra  pes  should  be  examined  again  for  the  last  time 
in  thinning,  and  if  there  is  any  probability  of  the  berries  being  crowded 
the  smallest  must  be  removed.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  drought  outside 
borders  as  well  as  inside  borders  will  need  thorough  soakings  at  least 
fortnightly  of  water  in  a  tepid  state,  and  mulching  the  surface  with  good 
manure  will  keep  the  roots  active.  Vines  that  are  carrying  heavy  crops 
will  need  some  stimulating  food,  but  it  must  not  be  applied  in  too  power¬ 
ful  doses,  and  always  in  a  tepid  state.  To  prevent  scalding  in  Lady 
Downe’s  and  Muscats  a  rather  warm  night  temperature  with  decreased 
atmospheric  moisture  and  abundance  of  air  by  day  is  the  best  remedy. 
It  is  not  sound  economy  to  discontinue  fire  heat  until  the  Grapes  have 
safely  passed  the  stoning  process,  when  the  danger  from  scalding  is  over  ; 
then  fire  heat  maybe  economised  by  closing  early  enough  to  run  the 
temperature  up  to  90“  on  fine  afternoons.  Be  careful  to  admit  a  little 
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air  very  early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  prevent  scorching,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  leave  a  little  on  constantly.  Pay  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  regulation  of  the  laterals  and  young  growths,  adopting  the 
extension  principle  where  there  is  room  for  laying  in  without  crowding, 
it  being  important  that  the  foliage  have  full  exposure  to  light.  Keep 
all  gross  laterals  stopped  as  necessary,  so  as  to  give  an  even  flow  of  sap 
into  all  parts  alike  of  the  Vines. 

Young  and  Pot  Vines. — Young  Vines  intended  for  fruiting  next  season 
that  have  made  their  wood,  but  have  to  ripen  and  cons  didate  it,  will 
require  a  free  circulation  of  air  with  a  little  fire  heat  if  the  weather  be  wet 
and  cold.  Remove  the  laterals  from  the  buds  intended  to  give  fruit  next 
season,^  carefully  preserving  the  old  leaves,  allowing  the  growth  at  the 
extremities  to  continue  for  the  present.  Pot  Vines  intended  for  early 
forcing  will  have  ripened  up  the  growths  and  plumped  the  buds,  and  should 
be  placed  into  a  cool  airy  house,  protecting  the  pots  with  canvas  wrapped 
round  the  outside  to  keep  them  cool  and  prevent  the  sun  heating  the  sides 
and  destroying  the  roots. 

Chekry  House. — The  crop  of  fru’t  being  gathered,  the  next  object  is 
the  proper  development  of  the  buds  for  next  season,  to  attam  which  it  is 
essential  that  the  foliage  be  kept  free  of  insects,  washing  them  thoroughly 
with  water  from  the  S3'ringe  or  engine  daily  in  fine  weather,  but  in  dull 
weather  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  so  frequently.  Ventilate  to 
the  fullest  extent  for  the  present,  but  the  lights  must  not  be  removed  until 
the  buds  are  plumped  and  the  wood  ripe.  Examine  the  border,  and  if  it 
needs  water  give  a  thorough  supply,  as  from  the  frequent  syringing  the 
surface  may  he  sufficiently  moist,  whilst  lower  down  the  soil  may  be  too 
dry  and  the  trees  suffer  in  consequence.  Trees  in  pots  may  as  soon  as 
they  are  cleared  of  the  fruit  be  placed  outdoors  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  the  situa¬ 
tion  being  a  sunny  one,  and  they  will  only  need  water  at  the  roots  and 
syringing  occasionally  to  keep  them  free  from  insects. 

Pines. — Natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  sunshine  and  heat  should  he 
made  available  as  far  as  practicable  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants,  so  that  artificial  means  should  only  be  u’ed  as  auxiliary. 
In  the  case  of  fruiting  plants  fire  heat  should  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
night  temperature  stand  at  70°,  and  it  will  not  he  needed  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  where  the  young  plants  are  located  where  60°  is  assured.  These 
may  appear  small  matters,  but  they  play  an  important  part  in  fruit  culture, 
especially  Pine  cultivation,  as  much  depends  upon  making  the  most  of 
natural  advantages  between  this  and  October.  The  main  supply  of  the 
fruit  will  by  this  time  be  cut  from  the  most  forward  of  the  summer-fruiting 
plants,  and  at  an  early  date  the  suckers,  which  if  but  one  has  been  left  to 
each  plant  will  be  strong,  and  should  be  taken  off  and  potted  without 
further  delay  in  a  compost  of  good  prepared  tuify  loam  in  properly 
drained  pots  of  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
suckers,  and  be  at  once  plunged  in  a  fermenting  bed  having  a  temperature 
of  80  to  90°  at  6  inches  from  the  surface,  a  pit  or  house  having  a  moist 
atmosphere  being  most  suitable.  Shade  from  sun,  hut  the  shading  must 
not  be  of  a  fixed  character,  yet  it  must  be  effsctual  during  powerful  sun¬ 
shine,  and  should  be  continued  for  about  a  fortnight,  after  which  the 
suckers  will  have  rooted  and  growth  be  proceeding  vigorously,  after  which 
no  shade  will  be  necessary,  or  only  a  little  from  very  powerful  sun.  The 
suckers  should  be  watered  at  the  time  of  potting.  Keep  the  pit  or  house 
damp  by  sprinkling. 

The  general  management  of  other  plants  will  comprise  attention  to 
watering,  shading,  syringing,  and  ventilating  the  structures,  the  latter 
operatmn  needing  to  have  prompt  attention  by  opening  early  to  dispel 
darnp  from  the  plants  before  the  sun  shines  very  powerfully  upon  them, 
closing  early  and  syringing.  Water  judiciously,  examining  the  plants 
twice  a  week,  and  when  it  is  found  necessary  afford  it  abundantly. 

Cucumbers. — Attend  regularly  to  the  stopping,  thinning,  tying,  and 
shoots,  and  any  plants  showing  signs  of  exhaustion 
should  have  the  bed  well  surface-dres.sed  with  an  admixture  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  dung  and  loam,  and  the  whole  well  watered  with  tepid  water, 
and  then  mulch  with  2  or  3  inches  thickness  of  short  manure,  keeping 
the  house  or  pit  at  a  good  temperature.  Syringe  the  plants  twice  a  day 
in  bright  weather,  and  always  with  water  a  few  degrees  warmer  than 
that  of  the  house.  With  a  discontinuance  of  fire  heat  less  atmospheric 
moisture  will  be  needed,  and  it  must  be  regulated  according  to  external 
influences,  as  with  an  excess  of  moisture  it  is  probable  mildew  will 
appear.  Pits  or  frames  heated  by  fermenting  materials  that  have  been 
cleared  of  Melons  may  be  planted  with  Cucumbers,  a  very  slight  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  beds  only  being  necessary,  and  these  plants  will  make  a  good 
Recession  to  those  in  bearing.  From  pits  or  frames  so  planted. 
Cucumbers  can  be  cut  in  a  few  weeks,  and  up  to  Christmas  by  attending 
to  the  linings  when  the  weather  becomes  cold  in  autumn. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Chrysanthemums. — There  is  no  better  plant  in  cultivation  for  con¬ 
servatory  and  other  forms  of  decoration  than  C.  coronarium  flore-pleno, 
with  its  perfectly  double  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  perfect  gem  in 
from  3  to  6-inch  pots.  Its  dwaif  habit  and  free-blooming  qualities  will 
doubtless  bring  it  into  the  foremost  rank  as  a  summer  decorative  plant. 
It  is  easy  of  culture,  and  after  cuttings  are  once  rooted  they  should  be 
brought  forward  under  cool  treatment.  They  will  not  be  satisfactory 
if  grown  in  a  close  confined  atmosphere.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
they  should  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  with  the  lights  thrown  off  during 
the  day,  or  plunged  outside  after  they  are  established  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  flower.  If  cuttings  are  rooted  now  and 
grown  under  the  treatment  directed  they  will  be  found  valuable  when 
they  flower.  The  cuttings  root  freely  at  any  season  of  the  year  under 


a  handlight  or  bellglass  in  a  little  heat ;  at  present  they  can  be  rooted 
in  a  shady  corner  of  the  greenhouse.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  sandy 
soil  in  small  pots. 

Chrysanthemums  such  as  Elaine,  James  Salter,  Peter  the  Great,  Early 
Red  Dragon,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Beverley,  Sceur  Melanie,  and 
others,  if  roofed  in  small  pots  without  further  delay  are  very  useful  for 
flowering  in  5-inch  pots  up  to  Christmas,  or  if  strong  cuttings  are  rooted 
of  Princess  of  Teck,  until  February.  The  cuttings  should  be  strong  and 
rooted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  afterwards  transferred  into  the  size 
mentioned.  These  plants  should  be  grown  upright,  removing  all  the 
side  shoots  as  they  appear.  One  or  two  flowers  only  should  be  taken 
from  the  top  of  each.  Plants  of  this  description  are  invaluable  for 
standing  above  other  dwarf  flowering  plants  during  the  autumn  and 
winter. 

Ithodanihe  Manglesii. — This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  annuals 
that  can  be  grown  in  pots.  During  the  early  summer  months  it  is  sent 
into  the  market  in  very  large  numbers,  but  in  private  gardens  it  is 
seldom  met  with.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  lasts  for  a  long  time  in 
good  condition.  If  seed  of  this  is  sown  with  its  white  form  alba  in 
5-inch  pots  at  once,  the  plants  obtained  will  be  found  very  useful  at  a 
time  when  Ehodanthes  are  not  generally  seen.  The  pots  should  be 
moderately  well  drained,  then  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and  the  seed 
sown  upon  the  surface  and  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil.  After  watering 
place  in  a  frame  and  keep  close  and  shaded  until  the  seed  germinates, 
when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  and  plunged  outside,  where 
they  can  remain  until  they  flower.  While  outside  syringe  twice  daily, 
and  be  careful  that  the  plants  do  net  suffer  from  an  insufficient  supply 
of  water.  Aphides  are  their  worst  enemy  ;  if  they  become  infested 
remove  them  under  cover  and  fumigate  with  tobacco  smoke. 

Primulas. — If  seed  was  sown  and  the  young  plants  treated  as  pre* 
viously  directed,  they  will  be  strong  specimens  in  small  pots,  and  subject 
to  cold  frame  treatment.  Their  pots  will  be  full  of  roots  by  this  time> 
and  ready  for  transferring  into  5-inch  pots,  which  is  large  enough  for  all 
decorative  purposes.  Drain  the  pots  liberally  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed,  and  pot  them  deeply  ;  the  small  lower  leaves  may  be  removed, 
and  the  collar  of  the  plants  buried  to  their  large  foliage.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  have  them  loose  at  the  collar  when  grown,  for  they  are  more  liable  to 
damp  during  the  winter. 

Young  stock  now  in  pans,  and  intended  for  later  flowering,  should  be 
placed  into  3-inch  pots.  Keep  the  frame  in  which  these  plants  are  after 
potting  close  until  they  commence  rooting  in  the  new  soil.  Shade  from 
strong  sun,  or  the  plants  will  be  injured  if  it  shines  upon  them  with  full 
force. 

Double  varieties  that  have  been  earthed-up  to  induce  them  to  root 
from  the  collar  should  now  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  cut  through 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Some  of  the  old  soil  should  be  worked  carefully 
from  amongst  their  roots,  and  the  plants  repotted  in  as  small  pots  as 
possible,  according  to  their  size.  After  potting,  keep  the  plants  well 
shaded  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere  until  they  commence  rooting  afresh, 
when  they  may  be  hardened  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the 
single  forms. 
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FOREIGN  BEES— PROLIFIC  QUEENS— A  FRAME 

HIVE. 

The  many  failures  with  foreign  varieties  of  bees  is  in  my  opinion 
owing  to  improper  management,  or  not  understanding  their  habits 
and  natural  history.  Many  bee-keepi rs  are  misled  by  ai sumption. 
As  “  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  so  is  a  little  knowledge 
in  apiculture,  and  is  fraught  with  much  miscliief  and  expense  to 
otheis,  which  would  be  avoided  did  they  but  consult  someone  of 
experience  and  candour.  Regarding  Ligurian  bees,  which  I  will  first 
mention,  I  have  at  this  moment  information  from  two  different 
persons  who  were  supplied  with  Ligurian  queens  by  Messrs.  Neigh¬ 
bour  last  autumn.  In  both  instances  these  are  far  in  advance  of 
what  are  said  to  be  the  common  variety,  and  promising  to  give  great 
returns,  which  fully  corroborates  my  owm  experience  when  these  bees 
are  properly  managed  and  a  fair  trial  given.  One  thing  I  w'ould  urge 
on  importers  of  foreign  bees  is  that  no  queen  should  be  accepted 
from  raisers  nor  sent  out  to  bee-keepers  that  did  not  measure  on  the 
field  under  a  microscope  a  certain  size.  This  would  secure  to  the 
purchaser  a  better  chance  of  being  supplied  with  a  perfect  queen,  and 
discard  from  the  market  those  worthless  small  artiticial-raised  ones 
whose  powers  of  productiveness  are  often  verj’'  limited,  and  therefore 
cannot  give  satisfaction  as  a  medium  or  full-sized  queen  may  be 
expected  to  do.  The  word  “  prolific  ”  with  queens  has  a  wide  mean¬ 
ing,  and  IS  a  question  of  very  great  importance  in  apiculture,  parti¬ 
cularly  so  with  the  foreign  varieties.  All  queens  may  be  said  to  bo 
prolific,  but  it  is  the  prolificness  which  affects  the  interests  of  bee¬ 
keepers  that  we  have  to  studjn  Some  writers  on  bees  tell  us  that  by 
doing  certain  things  they  cheat  the  bees  and  queen.  I  have  not 
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s'udied  the  physiology  of  the  bee  enough  to  enable  me  to  say  Avhether 
bees  can  be  duped.  I  know  that  when  they  are  provided  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  cost  with  dwellings  they  appear  to  have  an  idea  that  it  is 
proper  to  resent  any  intrusion  on  their  stores,  and  do  not  seem  to 
think  they  are  at  all  indebted  to  us  for  all  the  care  we  have  over 
them. 

When  the  Ligurian  bee  was  first  introduced  I  found  they  possessed 
all  the  good  qualities  they  were  represented  to  have,  amongst  them 
that  of  great  prolilicness.  Amongst  the  first  questions  I  put  to  myself, 
“Is  this  prolificness  enduring?'’  I  had  to  wait  with  patience  for 
some  years  before  I  was  assured  of  this,  as  I  then  had  queens  which 
were  in  ray  possession  for  six  years  or  seven  seasons  before  they  were 
deposed.  This  was  gratifying,  as  it  gave  hopes  and  courage  to  per¬ 
severe  with  a  race  of  bees  of  so  great  promise  and  properties.  In  the 
interim,  however,  I  had  many  mishaps  of  queen-introduction,  but 
which  were  not  altogether  loss,  as  on  dissection  I  found  even  in  but 
small  queens  large  well-filled  sperm  sacs  equal  to  those  of  large-sized 
queens  of  the  common  race.  The  next  question  was  whether  the 
ovum  would  be  produced  in  a  ratio  equal  to  fecundated  matter.  The 
term  of  years  these  queens  lived  and  produced  eggs  was  the  answer 
to  the  last  question. 

Next  came  the  Carniolian  queens,  possessing  the  same  properties, 
with  an  additional  one  of  extra  hardiness  and  tenacity  of  life,  and 
possessing  great  powers  of  flight.  The  Cyprians  and  Syrians  followed. 
The  latter  I  never  proved  beyond  that  the  workers  were  very 
active,  as  one  of  the  queens  was  stung  while  caged  in  consequence  of 
two  queens  having  been  in  the  hive  unknown  to  me.  The  second 
was  unfertilised,  and  the  third  died  of  hunger.  The  bees,  having 
nestled  at  a  point  furthest  from  the  honey,  were  unable  to  reach  it 
during  cold  weather  ;  hence  the  whole  succumbed,  leaving  me  with 
only  the  Cyprians,  which,  through  Mr.  Alfred  Neighbour,  I  had  had 
since  1876.  These  bees  at  once  showed  traits  in  their  character 
different  from  others.  Their  fastidiousness  regarding  the  sanitation 
of  their  dwelling,  together  with  their  pugnacity  to  stranger  bees,  was 
very  apparent,  while  the  great  prolificness  of  the  queen  and  compact¬ 
ness  of  the  brood  could  not  pass  unobserved.  This  was  all  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  not  so  when  I  found  the  sperm  sac  smaller  than  the  Ligurian 
and  Carniolian.  I  then  dreaded  the  early  deposition  of  these  queens, 
which  is  as  likely  to  occur  at  a  season  when  the  loss  would  be  irre¬ 
parable  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey  season,  the  most  favourable 
time  for  the  loss  of  a  queen,  queen-rearing,  and  fertilisation.  The 
unenduring  character  of  the  Cyprian  queen  has  been  proved  this  season 
by  the  loss  of  two  Cyprian  queens,  one  only  eleven  months  old  ;  and 
though  she  has  been  wonderfully  prolific  and  her  progeny  extraordi¬ 
nary  workers,  on  dissection  I  found  her  sperm  sac  not  wholly  but 
almost  exhausted.  The  other  one  is  a  queen  two  years  and  eight 
months  old,  and  has  never  produced  more  bees  during  that  time  than 
would  be  an  ordinary  swarm,  having  been  kept  as  nuclei.  This 
queen,  though  not  killed,  ceased  laying  workers  in  April  last,  and 
produces  nothing  but  drones  now.  I  have  other  evidence  that,  though 
the  Cyprians  are  very  prolific,  it  seems  that  some  of  them  are  not 
enduring  :  it  therefore  becomes  not  only  advisable  but  imperative 
that  bee-keepers  should  not  depend  upon  Cyprian  queens  other  than 
young  ones.  Their  early- failing  fertility  is  the  cause  of  Cyprian 
queens  being  so  often  and  early  deposed. 

It  will  never  be  known  how  many  eggs  a  queen  can  lay  and  how 
many  she  can  fertilise,  because  at  all  seasons  many  eggs  are  destroyed, 
particularly  so  when  bees  are  stimulated  to  breed  after  August,  'i’his 
is  a  cogent  reason  why  bees  should  never  be  fed  after  that  time,  as 
it  impairs  the  queen  so  much  that  she  may  be  deposed  in  March  or 
April,  which,  had  she  been  allowed  her  rest  in  the  autumn,  might 
have  lived  until  May  or  June,  a  time  her  loss  would  have  been  repa¬ 
rable.  Prolific  queens,  with  proper  hives,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  former  and  proper  management  of  the  latter,  insures  the  success 
and  profit  of  bee-keepers. 

I  have  often  recommended  the  Stewarton  hive  as  the  best  hive 
for  producing  the  finest  and  greatest  quantity  of  honey.  So  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced  am  I  of  this  that  it  will  take  more  than  words 
from  the  novice  to  alter  my  conviction  of  the  fact.  Some  object  to 
the  Stewarton  because,  though  the  bars  and  frames  are  moveable, 
they  are  not  interchangeable — a  very  little  fault.  To  meet  these 
objections  and  serve  my  own  purposes  I  contrived  and  made  a  hive 
on  the  Woodbury  compound  frame  principle,  which  I  consider  is  the 
best  form  a  hive  can  be  so  far  as  saving  of  bee  life  and  profit  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  more  advantages  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  frame 
hive.  Certain  bee-keepers  who  use  shallow  broad  hives  tell  us  that 
the  bees  store  their  honey  in  the  lower  cells  and  carry  it  up  during 
the  night,  which  is  questionable,  and  which  the  bees  themselves  dis¬ 
prove,  as,  if  watched  and  marked  when  entering  the  hive,  will  be 
observed  depositing  their  load  of  honey  in  the  highest  super.  With 
shallow  broad  hives  bees  often  die  during  winter,  because  of  the  bees 
and  honey  being  separated,  Avhile  the  extreme  sides  and  corners  are 
always  damper  and  colder  in  wide  hives  than  in  narrow  ones  ;  then 


the  honey  in  broad  hives  draws  damp  and  is  spoiled,  injuring  the 
bees.  That  is  not  the  case  with  narrow  hives.  Then  in  narrow  hives 
supers  are  purer  and  more  quickly  filled  than  those  on  wide  and 
shallow  hives,  while  robbers  do  not  gain  an  entrance  so  readily,  nor 
does  the  glare  of  the  sun  during  the  winter  months  strike  the  bees  so 
strongly  as  in  shallow  hives,  and  when  breeding  commences  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  brood  being  chilled.  Less  food  is  consumed  by  the 
bees  at  all  seasons  in  narrow  hives  than  in  broad  ones,  which  keeps 
the  bees  more  quiescent,  and  consequently  more  healthj^ 

The  hive  I  refer  to  is  approved  of  b}'^  all  who  see  it  or  that  give 
it  a  trial,  and  it  was  awarded  two  silver  medals  in  1880  as  extra 
prizes  at  the  Caledonian  Society  in  connection  with  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society.  To  avoid  the  tiering  system  and  give  the  bee¬ 
keeper  full  control  of  his  hive  without  removing  an  upper  box  before 
reaching  the  bottom  one,  and  to  prevent  the  combs  collapsing  during 
heat  and  in  transit,  I  made  the  frame  inside  measure  17  inches  deep 
by  12  inches  wide,  dividing  the  former  space  by  an  intermediate  bar. 
Thus  there  are  two  spaces  12  by  8|^.  The  top  bar  and  under  one  are 
the  same  length,  so  that  they  will  interchange  with  one  another.  The 
bottom  rail  of  the  frame  is  all  that  holds  it  together,  which  is  half 
an  inch  square.  The  ears  of  the  frame  are  seven-eighths  square, 
which  allows  them  to  be  firmly  nailed  and  checked  so  as  to  form  the 
quarter  space  at  the  ends  of  the  frames.  A  flat  staple,  the  one  end 
passed  into  the  ear  and  the  other  into  the  bar,  prevents  the  frame 
spreading,  holding  it  rigid  and  the  bar  secure  in  its  place.  The  staple 
is  sunk  level,  so  as  to  allow  the  lateral  slide  to  work  freely.  This  is 
the  most  simple  and  cheapest  hive  made,  while  the  many  advantages 
it  possesses  over  others  make  it  the  best  frame  hive.  In  addition  to 
the  advantages  named  the  overloaded  combs  at  the  top  can  be  removed 
without  encroaching  on  the  empty  ones  or  those  containing  pollen  or 
young  bees,  while  for  queen- rearing  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
little  space  it  occupies  is  also  of  great  moment  when  in  transit.  Such 
a  hive  may  either  be  double  or  single-walled  to  suit  bee-keeper’s 
accommodation.  The  number  of  frames  of  the  above  size  need  not 
be  more  than  eight,  so  that  by  allowing  half  an  inch  at  each  side 
more  than  the  frame  requires  to  insure  the  comb  being  extended  and 
honey  stored  in  the  outside  of  outside  frame,  which  is  often  not  done 
in  hives  when  the  frame  is  too  close  to  the  side  or  divider,  will 
measure  12^  inside,  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  case  well 
filled  with  some  non-conducting  material.  Have  the  floor  of  perfo¬ 
rated  zinc,  the  top  of  the  frames  covered  with  meadow  hay  or  straw, 
which  is  preferable  to  woollen  cloths  during  winter,  and  a  piece  of 
corrugated  iron  as  a  roof,  which  allows  a  free  current  over  the  covering 
and  insures  perfect  dryness,  is  cheap  and  lasting. — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee  keeper. 


* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor’’ 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.’'  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Address  (J.  A.  H.). — The  address  you  require  is  H.  S.  Holmes  Pegler, 
Esq.,  Ilemel  Hempstead. 

Topping  Scarlet  Runners  {J.  L.).  —  We  cannot  tell  you  “how  many 
times  ”  you  should  cut  off  the  twiners.  The  rows  you  say  are  3  feet  apart ; 
walk  between  them  as  often  as  you  see  a  tendency  of  the  plants  reaching 
across  the  space,  and  with  a  sharp  hand-hook  prevent  them  intertwining. 
That  is  all  you  have  to  do,  and  it  should  be  done,  as  if  the  rows  are  permitted 
to  grow  together  the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

The  Celery  Maggot  {H.  G.  B.). — If  syringing  the  plants  every  evening 
with  a  mixture  of  petroleum  and  soapsuds  will  not  prevent  the  attacks  of 
the  Celery  fly,  we  do  not  know  what  will.  Half  a  wineglassful  or  a  little 
more  of  the  oil  to  each  gallon  of  the  soap  solution  will  be  about  the  right 
strength  to  apply.  Some  persons,  we  believe,  have  found  rags  dipped  in 
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petroleum  and  suspended  over  the  plants  useful.  We  have  also  heard  that 
Celery  watered  regularly  with  a  strong  decoction  of  Elder  leaves  is  seldom 
attacked.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  state  a  method  which  they  have  found 
effectual  in  dealing  with  the  pest  in  question  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 

Double  White  Abutilon  {Mr.  Tay?or).— Although  we  have  never  seen  a 
similar  example  of  proliferousness  in  the  Abutilon  before,  it  is  a  character 
occasionally  developed  by  many  flowers,  but  not  always  fixed  and  per¬ 
petuated. 

Cinerarias  Dying  {Mrs.  Davies). — We  cannot  understand  Cinerarias  “  just 
being  put  in  the  flowering  pots.”  It  is  much  too  early  for  the  final  potting 
of  these  plants.  A  quantity  of  soot  and  lime  in  the  frame  if  dry  and  the 
light  closed  would  certainly  be  injurious  to  the  plants  this  hot  weather.  A. 
thick  layer  of  sharp  ashes  is  much  better  for  excluding  worms,  and  is  quite 
safe.  Cinerarias  cannot  be  kept  too  cool  in  summer.  Plants  now  ready  for 
potting  off  will  be  forward  enough  for  most  purposes,  and  we  have  raised 
many  that  have  proved  very  serviceable  by  sowing  the  seed  in  July.  The 
plant  enclosed  is  Santolina  incana. 

Small  Bunches  of  Grapes  {TI.  S.).— Had  you  stated  when  you  asked 
your  question  what  you  have  now  done  after  it  was  answered  you  would 
have  saved  us  some  trouble,  and  obtained  for  yourself  a  more  explicit  reply. 
If  persons  took  as  much  care  in  asking  questions  as  we  do  in  answering  them, 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  closely 
pruning  the  laterals  to  the  weak  eyes  at  the  base  is  the  cause  of  the  smaller 
bunches  this  year,  just  as  the  larger  ones  last  season  resulted  from  pruning 
to  bold  eyes  some  distance  from  the  main  rods.  Many  Vines  bear  bunches 
quite  large  enough  when  the  laterals  are  closely  pruned,  and  the  bunches  are 
usually  compact,  those  resulting  from  long  pruning  being  generally  longer 
and  looser,  not  infrequently,  indeed,  too  loose.  The  precise  method  of 
pruning  to  adopt  can  only  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  Vines  and 
the  object  of  the  cultivator. 

Red  Spider  on  Vines  ( IFaJvcicX"). — You  ask,  “  What  is  a  safe  and  certain 
remedy  for  destroying  red  spider  on  Vines  when  the  berries  are  colouring  ?  ” 
We  reply.  Sponging  the  leaves  well  with  a  mixture  of  softsoap  and  sulphur. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  state  a  quicker  method  and  equally  safe,  we  will 
gladly  publish  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  cleanse  the  foliage  from  this 
pest  before  colouring  commences,  and  this  can  usually  be  done  by  heavy 
syringings.  We  have  been  growing  Vines  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
have  never  had  any  serious  trouble  with  red  spider. 

Vegetable  Marrows  not  Swelling  {T.  J.). — You  neither  intimate 
whether  the  plants  are  stubborn  or  luxuriant,  thinly  trained  or  overcrowded  ; 
therefore  all  we  can  say  is  that  by  their  training  and  keeping  the  plants 
growing  without  receiving  any  check  through  insufficient  supplies  of  water 
we  never  fail  to  obtain  abundance  of  fruit.  You  will  find  an  answer  to  your 
other  question  given  in  reply  to  another  correspondent. 

Vines  Bleeding  {In  a  Fix). — Surely  you  are  not  “in  a  fix”  by  your 
Vines  bleeding  at  this  period  of  the  year,  which  would  be  quite  a  novel 
event;  but  the  controversy  on  the  subject,  instead  of  affording  you  satisfac¬ 
tion,  has,  presumably,  caused  you  mental  disquietude.  You  ask  “  What  is 
really  the  cause  of  Vines  bleeding  ?  ”  It  is  the  pores  of  the  canes  not  being 
sealed  before  the  sap  movement  is  active,  and  hence  this  and  the  water 
imbibed  by  the  roots  escapes  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
growth  and  expansion  of  foliage.  Thus  it  is  that  Vines  which  bleed  freely 
do  not  start  into  growth  with  the  same  promptitude  that  others  do  from 
which  no  escape  of  sap  occurs.  When  Vines  bleed  we  are  of  opinion  that 
either  the  canes  have  not  matured  or  pruning  has  been  too  long  deferred. 
With  hard  ripe  wood  pruned  early  we  have  never  been  troubled  with  any 
serious  escape  of  sap  from  our  Vines.  As  to  whether  bleeding  is  injurious 
or  not,  you  had  better  grow  and  fruit  two  Vines  in  pots,  letting  them  be  of 
similar  strength  and  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  pruning  one  late,  so  that 
it  bleeds  excessively,  and  the  other  early,  so  that  it  does  not  bleed  at  all.  We 
think  you  will  find  a  difference,  and  it  may  be  a  rather  serious  one,  not  in 
favour  of  the  bleeding  Vine. 

Stopping  Melons  ( G.  B). — Your  late  Melons  planted  2  feet  asunder  wil 
not  need  topping  till  they  nearly  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis.  Provided  the 
plants  are  strong  and  kept  growing  freely  they  will  produce  fruit-bearing 
laterals  almost  down  to  the  bed — at  least  ours  do  so,  and  as  soon  as  a  fruit 
blossom  is  seen  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  the  point  of  the  shoot  is  taken  out  at 
one  leaf  beyond  it,  and  before  that  leaf  is  as  large  as  a  sixpence.  By  fer¬ 
tilising  the  flowers  as  they  expand  we  soon  have  more  fruits  than  is  necessary 
for  a  crop,  when  a  selection  is  made  of  a  number  as  equidistant  as  possible 
and  of  about  equal  size,  and  these  seldom  fail  to  swell  freely.  About  four 
fruits  are  sufficient  for  a  plant  with  a  single  stem  C  feet  high  ;  and  if  you 
ripen  this  number  on  every  plant  you  will  have  a  good  house  of  Melons. 

Layering  Roses  {Bath  Amateur). — The  operation  is  quite  simple,  and  we 
cannot  better  describe  than  by  citing  from  Rivers’  “  Rose  Amateur’s  Guide.” 
“About  the  middle  of  July,  in  most  seasons,  the  shoots  will  be  found  about 
18  inches  or  2  feet  in  length;  from  these,  about  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
the  leaves  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  shoot,  beginning  at  the  base,  with 
a  very  sharp  knife  ;  the  shoot  must  then  be  brought  to  the  ground,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  judge  in  what  place  the  hole  must  be  made  to  receive  it;  this  may 
be  made  large  enough  to  hold  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  compost :  in  heavy  and 
retentive  soils  this  should  be  rotten  dung  and  pit  sand  in  equal  quantities, 
well  mixed  ;  the  shoot  must  then  be  ‘  tongued,’ — i.e.,  the  knife  introduced 
just  below  a  bud,  and  brought  upwards,  so  as  to  cut  about  half  way  through ; 
this  must  be  done  at  the  side  or  back  of  the  shoot  (not  by  any  means  at 
the  front  or  in  the  bend),  so  that  the  tongue  does  not  close  ;  to  make  this 
certain  a  small  piece  of  glass  or  thin  earthenware  may  be  introduced  to  keep 
it  open.  Much  nicety  is  required  to  have  the  tongue  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoot,  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  part  which  forms  the  bow,  as  it  is  of  consequence 
that  it  should  be  within  2  inches  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
atmospheric  heat ;  unless  this  is  attended  to,  the  roots  will  not  be  emitted 
quickly.  The  tongued  part  must  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  compost,  and 
a  moderate-sized  stone  put  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  keep  the  layer  in 
its  place.  The  first  week  in  November  the  layers  must  be  taken  from  the 
parent  plant,  and  either  potted  as  required,  or  planted  out  where  they  are  to 


remain.  Those  shoots  not  long  enough  in  July  and  Augirst  may  be  layered 
in  October,  when  the  layers  are  taken  from  the  stools,  and,  if  any  are  for¬ 
gotten,  February  and  March  will  be  the  most  favourable  months  for  the 
operation  ;  as  a  general  rule,  July  is  the  most  proper  season.” 

The  Spikenard  {B.  L.  E.). — You  are  right.  The  Spikenard  of  the 
ancients  has  now  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  the  researches  of  Sir 
William  Jones  and  Dr.  Royle,  to  be  the  produce  of  Nardostachys  jatamansi. 
By  the  ancients  it  was  held  in  high  estimation,  being  used  at  baths  and 
feasts  as  a  favourite  perfume.  Its  odour  had  the  reputation  of  exciting 
amorous  desires,  and  was  as  highly  prized  by  the  Roman  women  as  it  is 
by  those  of  Nepaul  in  the  present  day.  It  seems  to  have  obtained  a  high 
value  among  the  Romans,  so  much  so  that  the  contents  of  a  small  box 
made  of  precious  stone  was  considered  an  equivalent  for  a  large  vessel  of 
wine,  and  a  proper  contribution  for  a  guest  to  make  to  an  entertainment, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  which  we  have 
the  complaint  of  Judas,  when  the  woman  anointed  our  Saviour’s  feet,  that 
“  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  very  precious,  might  have  been  sold  for 
three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor.”  The  smell 'of  Spikenard, 
according  to  our  taste,  is  far  from  agreeable  ;  and  Dr.  F.  Hamilton  thinks 
that  the  Roman  lovers  must  have  had  a  very  different  taste  from  the  youth 
of  modern  Europe.  The  ikdies  of  Nepaul  consider  the  smell  very  agree¬ 
able,  and  such  as  can  afford  it  use  oil  impregnated  with  this  root  for 
perfuming  their  hair.  The  plant  grows  in  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  in  the 
provinces  of  Mandou  and  Chitor,  in  Delhi,  Bengal,  and  Deccan.  The  root, 
which  is  from  3  to  12  inches  long,  fibrous,  of  a  blackish  colour, 
sending  up  above  the  ground  between  thirty  and  forty  spikes,  from  which 
t  has  its  name. 

Striking  Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  {E.  Masters). — Cuttings  may 
be  put  in  and  struck  from  March  to  August ;  the  general  time,  however,  is 
when  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  and  require  cutting  down  to  make 
bushy  plants  for  the  next  season.  This  generally  happens  from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  August.  They  may  be  very  successfully  propagated 
in  a  frame  set  upon  a  spent  hotbed,  first  removing  the  soil,  and  replacing  it 
upon  a  thick  coat  of  coal  ashes  to  keep  out  the  worms.  Upon  this  coat  place 
another  of  sawdust  to  plunge  the  cutting  pots  in.  The  best  soil  is  pure  loam 
mixed  with  silver  sand.  Five  inches  wide  at  the  top  is  a  proper  size  for  the 
pots,  which  must  be  well  drained.  Fill  them  to  the  top  with  the  prepared 
loam,  which  should  be  put  through  a  rather  coarse  sieve  to  take  out  the 
stones.  It  should  not  be  pressed  down  too  hard,  but  made  firm  enough  to 
hold  the  cuttings  fast.  Use  it  in  a  state  neither  wet  nor  dry.  The  side 
shoots  which  have  not  flowered,  and  are  not  more  than  2  inches  long,  make 
the  best  cuttings.  These  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem.  If  taken  off 
with  a  sharp  knife  they  will  not  require  to  be  cut  again  at  the  bottom,  unless 
the  cutting  is  too  long  ;  then  they  should  have  a  clean  horizontal  cut  just 
under  a  joint,  to  make  the  cutting  the  right  length.  Cut  off  the  bottom 
leaves  close  to  the  stem,  leaving  only  two  of  the  uppermost.  Place  the 
cuttings  in  a  shady  place,  to  dry  up  the  wound.  This  will  take  an  hour  on  a 
dry  day,  or  two  hours  on  a  dull  cloudy  one.  Then  put  them  in  the  prepared 
pots,  roitnd  the  edge,  inclining  the  leaves  inwards,  so  that  they  may  not 
touch  the  leaves  of  those  in  the  contiguous  pots  in  the  frames  or  in  the 
propagating  house.  When  a  pot  is  filled  give  it  a  gentle  watering,  and  set  it 
on  one  side  to  dry  up  the  moisture  on  the  leaves  and  surface  of  the  soil.  Then 
plunge  the  cuttings  in  the  frame,  and  shade  them  from  the  sun,  or  even 
from  the  light,  till  they  form  a  callosity  (a  swelling  at  their  base).  After 
that,  reduce  the  shade  gradually,  using  it  only  during  bright  sunshine.  A 
little  air  may  also  be  given  every  day  by  tilting  up  the  lights  behind.  The 
cuttings  must  be  frequently  examined  to  see  if  roots  are  formed ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  an  inch  long  pot  them  off  into  GO-size  pots.  A  small 
addition  of  well-decomposed  leaf  mould  may  be  mixed  amongst  the  loam 
with  advantage.  When  potted  off  give  another  gentle  watering,  and  replace 
them  in  the  frame ;  renew  the  shading,  but  disuse  it  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to 
do  so,  and  then  give  plenty  of  air  to  prevent  them  being  drawn  up  and 
spindly.  To  cause  them  to  become  bushy  plants,  nip  off  the  top  bud  ;  the 
lower  side  buds  will  then  break,  and  the  shoots  from  them  must  be  again 
stopped  as  soon  as  they  have  made , three  leaves.  The  plants  will  then  be 
ready  to  receive  a  second  potting,  and  should  be  removed  into  the  open  air. 
The  above  directions,  as  far  as  the  cuttings  are  concerned,  relate  only  to  the 
show  varieties,  as  they  are  called  ;  but  fancy  varieties  are  more  difficult  to 
increase  by  cuttings.  Insert  the  cuttings  of  these  in  shallow  pans  1^  inch 
deep,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  in  the  usual  loam  and  sand,  placing  them  on 
a  shelf  in  the  propagating  house,  or  in  the  frame,  close  to  the  glass,  upon 
inverted  pots.  Make  the  cuttings  very  short,  with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood 
at  the  bottom  of  each.  Very  little  water  is  to  be  given  till  the  callosities 
are  formed  ;  afterwards  give  it  more  treely,  and  when  roots  make  their 
appearance  immediately  pot  off  and  give  the  usual  treatment. 

American  Cowslips  (Bodjare). — The  seed  of  these  plants  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  pots  filled  with  finely  sifted  peat  and  sand,  and  covered  as 
lightly  as  possible,  place  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  moist  and  dark ;  most  of 
the  seedlings  will  appear  in  about  three  weeks,  and  the  remainder  early  in 
the  spring.  They  should  be  potted- singly  in  sand  and  peat  or  leaf  soil  with  a 
little  loam  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  and  when  well  rooted  placed  in 
their  permanent  position.  If  old  seed  is  sown  it  will  often,  like  that  of 
many  other  plants,  lie  for  one  or  even  two  years  before  germinating.  The 
three  best  species  of  Dodecatheon  are  Meadia,  Jeffreyanum,  and  splendidum  ; 
this  last  is  often,  though  erroneously,  called  integrifolium.  Meadia,  light 
purple,  often  nearly  peach,  about  1  foot  in  height ;  Jeffreyanum,  rosy  purple, 

to  2  feet  high,  the  most  vigorous  and  accommodating;  splendidum,  deep 
rosy  crimson,  about  6  inches.  Thei'e  are  many  varieties  of  Meadia,  several 
of  which  would  probably  be  obtained  from  a  single  packet  of  seed. 

Names  of  Plants  {J.  F.  B.). — 1,  Sedum  album;  2,  Listera  ovata.  {Sub¬ 
scriber). — 1,  Cupressus  virginiana  ;  2,  Pinus  monophylla  ;  3,  Larix  Ksempferi ; 
4,  White  Rose  is  a  Noisette ;  5,  Red  Rose  is  a  Gallica ;  6,  Tilia  europaea 
laciniata. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  2nd. 

Our  market  is  still  heavy.  Prices  all  round  with  little  alteration. 
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FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

1 

6 

to  5 

0 

Oranges . 

..  100 

6 

0  to  10 

0 

Chestnuts  . . 

. .  bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches . 

perdoz. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Pigs  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Filberts . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Cobs 

1 

S 

1 

6 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Grapes  . .  . . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  ft. 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Lemon  . . 

»  , ,  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES 


s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Jlushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red 

.  dozen 

T 

0 

2 

0 

Onions  . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Broccoli  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

. .  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

„  New  . . 

cwt. 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

. .  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

6 

Cucumbers  .. 

. .  each 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots . 

..  ft. 

0 

S 

0 

6 

Ehdive  . .  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  . . 

..  ft. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Leeks 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Lettuce  . .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

„  New  . . 

bunch 

1 

0 

0 

0 

THE  LONGHORN  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

(^Contimiccl  from  page  522.) 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  breed  we  have  arrived  at  the  period 
wiien  the  celebrated  Bakewell  took  such  a  great  interest  in  agriculture 
that  in  his  day  he  was  noted,  not  only  for  his  Longhorn  cattle,  but 
also  for  his  splendid  Leicester  sheep  and  farm  horses.  It  appears 
that  in  his  mode  of  improving  the  Longhorn  cattle  he  sought  more 
for  quality  -than  size,  and  thus  encouraged  an  idea  which  became 
prevalent — namely,  a  liking  for  small  bone,  which  at  a  later  period  it 
is  said  was  carried  to  such  an  excess  that  it  may  be  assigned  as  one  of 
the  causes  which  at  that  time  went  far  to  destroy  the  popularity  of 
the  breed.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  he  boasted  of  having 
given  his  cattle  a  great  increase  of  meat  in  the  most  valuable  or 
roasting  parts.  Mr.  N.  Fitt  relates  “that  Bakewell’s  cattle  were 
kept  in  remembrance  chiefly  by  the  bull  called  ‘  Twopenny,’  and  the 
oft-recorded  fact  of  his  cow  ‘  Comely,'  the  founder  of  some  of  his 
choicest  sti-ains,  having  4  inches  of  fat  on  the  sirloin  when  killed,  at 
the  great  age  of  twenty-six  years.  Coeval  with,  if  not  anterior  to 
Bakewell’s  celebrity  as  a  breeder,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Upton 
herd  by  Mr.  Chapman,  which,  when  it  was  dispersed  in  the  year  1873, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  herd  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  believe 
that  I  may  say  still  is,  as  Mr.  IL  IL  Chapman  continues  a  few  on  his 
farm  at  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales.  In  this  early  day  it  had  attained 
such  excellence  that  Bakewell  himself  pronounced  it  as  good  as  any 
herd  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  soon  hired  ‘  Twopennj''  for  a  time. 
Nearer  neighbours  to  him  were  Buckley,  who  lived  on  the  north  side 
of  the  forest,  were  Stone  and  Farrow  ;  on  the  south  were  Knowles, 
Astley,  and  Paget,  besides  Chapman. 

Berhaps  the  greatest  notoriety  after  Bakewell’s  was  gained  by 
Mr.  Fowler  of  Rollright  in  Oxfordshire,  who  commenced,  like  him, 
with  Canley  blood,  and  hired  ‘  Twopenny.’  He,  however,  set  the 
seal  to  the  fortune  of  his  herd  w'hen  he  purchased  ‘  D,’  a  grandson  of 
‘Twopenny,’  and  a  very  in-bred  bull,  from  Dishley.  This  bull  was 
the  sire  of  ‘Shakespeare,’  who  was  sold  at  Mr.  Paget’s  sale  at 
ibstock,  in  November,  1793,  for  400  guineas.  Like  Bakewell,  Fowler 
kept  much  to  his  own  sort,  and  in  his  later  days  at  anj^  rate  did  not 
go  from  home  for  his  sires.  Another  similarity  to  Bakewell  was  his 
aversion  to  selling  his  cattle  ;  and  no  offer,  it  mattered  not  how  hand¬ 
some,  made  for  his  cows  or  heifer':,  so  long  as  they  continued  prolitic, 
could  his  friends  prevail  on  him  to  accept.  He  always  regretted  the 
sale  of  three  ‘  Twopenny  ’  heifers  to  Mr.  Grey  of  Toddington,  and 
would  have  given  the  price  of  the  three  to  get  one  of  them  (‘  The 
Painted  Lai}"’)  back  again  ;  but  the  purchaser  knew  too  well  the 
value  of  what  he  had  bought,  and  the  offer  was  made  in  vain.  Mr. 
Fowler  also  refused  the  then  lar<:e  price  of  a  thousand  guineas  for 
three  cow's  and  a  bull.  At  length,  however,  the  time  came  when  the 
herd  was  to  be  dispersed.  An  average  of  £80  per  head  was  realised. 
Kii'ht  cows  made  151  guineas  each,  while  the  bulls  sold  as  follows  : — 
£215  5s.,  £200  10s.,  and  £220  5s.,  &c.  ‘  Shakespeare'  was  let  for 
iwo  seasons  to  Mr.  Prinsep  at  £80  a  season,  and  that  he  was  a  very 
superior  bull  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  description  of  him 


by  Marshall,  in  his  ‘  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties,'  published 
1790  : — ‘  His  head,  chap,  and  neck  remarkably  tine  and  clean  ;  his 
chest  extraordinary  deep  ;  his  brisket  down  to  the  knees  ;  his  chine 
thin,  and  rising  above  the  shoulder  points,  having  a  hollow  on  each 
side  behind  them  ;  his  loin  narrow  at  the  chine,  but  remarkably  wide 
at  the  hips,  which  protruded  in  a  singular  manner  ;  his  quarters  long- 
in  reality,  but  .appearing  short,  occasioned  by  a  singular  formation  of 
the  rump.  4  his  is  formed  by  some  remarkable  wreaths  of  fat  round 
the  setting-on  of  the  tail,  a  circumstance  which  in  a  ])ictare  would  be 
deemed  a  deformity,  but  as  a  point  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ; 
the  round  bones  snug,  but  the  thighs  rather  full,  and  remarkably  let 
down  ;  the  legs  short,  and  their  bone  fine  ;  the  carcase  throughout 
(the  chine  excepted)  large,  roomy,  deep,  and  well  spread.’  Mr.  Paget 
of  Ibstock,  at  whose  sale  ‘Shakespeare’  made  400  guineas,  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  noted  breeder  of  this  period,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  no  record  of  his  doings,  save  that  he  charged  25  guineas  a 
cow  for  the  service  of  ‘  Shakespeare.’  But  Mr.  Prinsep,  who  leased 
the  same  bull  for  a  couple  of  years,  realised  at  his  sale  303  guineas 
for  a  calf,  and  G20  for  a  cow,  so  that  he  stands  quite  in  the  first  rank 
as  regards  returns,  and  I  doubt  if  even  the  Dishley  or  Rollright  books 
show  higher  prices  than  these.”  We  have  made  this  lengthened 
quotation  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  middle  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  relating  to  the  tradition  and  history  of  this  breed  of  cattle. 

The  next  notes  we  have  to  refer  to  are  connected  with  the  Long¬ 
horns  in  1808,  1812,  1813,  and  1820.  It  is  recorded  that  about  the 
latter  year  the  noted  Hereford  breeder,  Mr.  J.  Price,  challenged  the 
Longhorn  men  to  an  exhibition  of  twenty  cows  for  the  sum  of  £100 
a  side,  to  be  decided  at  the  Lichfield  Agricultural  Society’s  Show. 
Mr.  Meek  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  verdict  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  Herefords.  This  we  ma}"  have  anticipated  in  consequence  of 
the  Longhorn  cattle  being  notoriously  small  milkers,  which  proves 
very  rich  and  high  quality  for  making  first-class  butter  as  well  as 
cheese  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  suckling  their  calves,  which  are  reai-ed  side  by  side  as  they  graze 
in  pastures  in  the  summer  months.  In  fact,  this  is  still,  even  at  the 
present  time,  a  favourite  mode  of  rearing  pedigree  stock  of  several 
breeds  where  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England's  shows,  and  the  award  of  prizes  for  stock  reared  in  this 
manner  are  frequently  made  wdthout  relation  to  dairy  or  cheese-making 
value.  The  prizes  are  now  often  awarded  for  pedigree  animals,  and 
this  matter  has  been  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  up  to  the  present 
period.  In  order  to  promote  the  breeding  of  cattle  best  adapted  for 
the  dairy  and  milk-selling  the  October  shows  at  Islington  Hall  have 
been  introduced,  the  quantity  of  m  Ik  given  being  the  chief  qualifi¬ 
cation,  and  very  judiciously  so,  for  numerous  magnificent  herds  of 
cattle,  it  is  well  know"n,  have  been  reared  for  the  purpose  of  prize¬ 
winning  only  at  the  Royal  and  some  other  cattle  shows  under  the 
title  of  Pedigree  stock.  In  consequence  the  cows  are  only  capable 
of  rearing  and  suckling  a  calf  while  grazing,  and  therefore  assisting 
to  rear  only  beef-making  stock.  There  are,  however,  some  notable 
exceptions  to  this  mode  of  breeding  ;  for  we  well  remember  the  period 
when  the  late  Mr.  Stratton  showed  his  noble  cows  of  great  milking 
capacity  combined  with  correct  formation  of  grand  proportions, 
entitling  them  to  prizes  at  the  Royal  and  other  shows,  where  pre¬ 
ference  is  often  given  by  the  judges  to  the  animals  of  correct  forma¬ 
tion  and  flesh-forming  capacity  chiefly. 

In  the  earl}"  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Smithfield  Club  the 
Longhorn  breeders  w'ere  quite  as  prominent  in  exhibition  of  fat 
bullocks  as  their  brother  agriculturists,  especially  in  the  first  decade 
and  half  of  the  next,  during  which  time  they  were  often  successful. 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  J.  Wilkes,  of  Meashara  near  Odstone  Hall, 
having  been  the  original  proposer  of  the  Smithfield  Fat  Cattle  Show 
at  the  meeting  held  in  London  in  December,  1798.  His  neighbour, 
Mr.  Richard  Astley,  w"as  found  supporting  him,  in  conjunction  w'ith 
such  men  as  Arthur  Young,  John  Ellman,  the  great  celebrity  con¬ 
nected  with  the  breeding  of  South  Down  sheep  of  the  period,  and 
others.  Three  years  later  we  find  the  Longhorns  were  in  the  winning 
list  with  Herefords  and  Sussex  cattle.  In  a  few  more  years  they  took 
an  equal  amount  of  money  with  Herefords,  Shorthorns,  and  Sussex  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  at  that  period  both  Shorthorns  and  Longhorns 
were  obliged  to  earn  their  certificate  of  merit  as  woikers  on  the 
farms  to  become  eligible  for  show-}'ard  honours.  In  a  recent  article 
published  on  Longhorns  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  March  27th, 
187ti,  we  find  the  follow"ing  statistics  as  to  their  successes  at  Smith- 
field  : — “  1800,  one  cow,  8  guineas  ;  1809,  one  ox,  20  guineas  ;  1814, 
two  oxen,  45  guineas  ;  1815,  one  ox,  15  guineas  ;  1820,  one  cow, 
10  guineas  ;  1839,  one  cow,  20  guineas  ;  1840,  one  cow,  5  guineas; 
and  1847,  one  cow",  15  guineas.”  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
the  result  of  their  competition  with  all  other  breeds  ;  and,  in  corro¬ 
boration  of  our  own  opinion,  we  lind  it  recorded  that  the  Earl  of 
Radnor’s  cross-bred  heifer  between  the  Longhorn  and  Hereford  at 
the  Smithfield  Shew  in  1847,  at  tw'o  years  and  eight  months  old,  w’as 
awmrded  the  gold  medal  as  the  best  cow  or  heifer  of  any  breed  in  the 
yard,  and  we  make  no  doubt  at  the  present  time  this  cross  for  baby 
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beef  would  prove  a  good  speculation.  We  find  IMr.  N.  Fitt  in  his 
essay  gives  us  another  link  in  the  chain  of  events  connected  with 
Longhorn  success.  lie  says,  “  IMr.  Hhomas  Satchw’ell  of  Ileintield, 
near  Birmingham,  had  a  herd  in  187G  that  must  have  been  founded 
at  a  very  early  date.  He  used  from  Wroxall,  and  also  a  bull  by 
IMr.  Horton’s  ‘  Old  Conqueror,’  the  tirst  prize  animal  at  the  Oxford 
Eoyal  Show  in  1839.  The  Wroxall  herd  dates  back  at  least  to  the 
middle  of  the  hist  century.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  OX  THE  HOME  FARM. 

IForse  Laljonr. — It  is  a  busy  time  now,  for  not  only  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  and  the  drilling  of  Turnip  seeds  going  on,  but  at  all  intervals 
the  carting  of  hay,  ensilage,  &c.,  is  going  on  also.  The  horse  labour 
connected  with  hay  is  rather  considerable,  for  one  or  two  mowdng 
machines  will  be  constantly  employed,  for  these  work  early  and  late 
without  reference  to  the  weather.  The  tedding  machines,  however, 
work  only  in  fine  weather  ;  but  the  horse  rake  is  very  valuable  as  a 
labour-saving  implement,  especially  on  the  upland  or  paik  pastures,  as 
well  as  on  the  large  outlying  fields  on  the  hill  farms,  where  large  flocks 
of  breeding  ewes  are  usually  kept.  In  the  water  meadows,  however, 
especially  where  they  are  old-established  meadows,  the  labour  of  men 
with  the  scythe  is  required.  There  are,  however,  in  some  districts 
catch  meadows,  as  they  are  called,  on  which  the  flood  waters  in  some 
districts  are  carried  on  to  the  higher  parts,  and  the  water  distributed  by 
its  own  gravity,  being  caught  by  cross  trenches,  each  being  a  distributor 
at  a  lower  level.  It  is  here  woith  while  to  consider  the  labour  of  horses 
connected  with  the  carriage  of  grass  to  the  silo,  for  it  is  not  only  from 
five  to  seven  times  greater  than  the  caitage  of  hay  to  the  stack,  but 
greater  when  wet  with  rain  water.  We  note  also  that  a  new  implement 
is  available  for  cutting  tbe  grass  into  chaff  or  short  lengths  as  delivered 
from  the  caits.  The  chaff  or  cut  grass  is  carried  on  from  the  cutter 
machine  and  delivered  into  the  silos  by  an  endless  web  or  cloth 
traverser,  thus  saving  some  labour.  Now,  it  is  important  to  consider 
what  kind  of  grass  produce  should  be  secured  in  the  silo  for  ensilage. 
This  will  of  course  depend  upon  our  requirements  and  the  products  we 
have  available  for  the  purpose,  also  the  character  of  the  season  prevail¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  cutting.  Generally  speaking,  the  water  meadow 
grasses  being  coarse  are  better  adajited  for  ensilage  than  park  lands  ; 
but  first  of  all  the  home  farmer  must  consider  what  animals  he  will 
have  to  feed  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  If  dairy  cows 
will  require  the  produce  of  the  meadows  it  would  yield  more  milk  in 
ensilage  than  when  made  into  hay.  At  the  same  time  the  probable 
weather  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  for  in  showery  or  adverse 
seasons  for  haying,  if  there  is  a  silo,  it  is  best  to  secure  it  there  instead 
of  risking  its  value  as  hay.  There  does  not  appear  at  present  on  farms 
where  a  fair  proportion  of  arable  land  is  attached  that  it  is  woith  while 
to  attempt  the  making  of  ensilage  in  ordinary  or  average  seasons,  for 
the  use  of  the  ewe  flock  either  before  or  after  lambing,  for  now  that  the 
large  Drumhead  Cattle  and  Savoy  Cabbages  can  be  grown  as  easily  as 

any  other  of  the  rooc  crops,  for  when  they  can  he  fed  with  good  oat 

straw  as  well  they  are  always  well  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  ewe,=, 
especially  before  lambing,  and  certainly  at  less  labour  and  trouble  than 
ensilage  at  the  time  of  winter  feeding  in  the  fold. 

It  IS  now  a  good  time  to  drill  the  Greystone  Turnip  seed  for  producing 
the  main  crop  for  consuming  on  the  land.  As  fast  as  our  JIangold  crops 
are  ready  for  horse-hoeing  the  second  time  we  shall  certainly  sow  over 
the  land  1^  lb.  of  Turnip  seed  per  acre,  and  sow  also  1  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  between  the  lines  of  Mangold,  in  order  to  make  the 

Turnips  grow  and  yield  a  good  amount  of  foliage,  although  they  will  be 

somewhat  shaded  by  the  Blangold  ;  but  in  case  the  Mangolds  are  drilled 
at  from  30  to  3G  inches  apart  between  the  line.®,  a  very  valuable  produce 
of  Turnip  leaves  may  be  had  without  reducing  the  weight  per  acre  of  the 
Mangold  if  the  plants  are  left  closer  in  the  lines  ;  and  where  the  land 
has  been  liberally  dressed  with  yard  manure  and  superphosphate  drilled 
with  the  seed,  we  look  forward  to  ploughing-in  for  a  Wheat  crop  after 
the  Mangolds  are  removed,  all  the  Turnip  foliage  grown,  and  the 
Mangold  greens  combined,  which  our  practice  tells  us  is  sufficient  for  a 
full  crop  or  bulk  of  Wheat  straw,  the  yield  of  course  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  season. 

Hand  Lnhinir. — Any  opportunity  occurring  hedge-trimming  should 
now  be  done  ;  for  although  to  keep  hedges  in  nice  order  they  should  be 
looked  over  again  jmt  before  Michaelmas,  yet  the  fir.-t  trimming  should 
always  be  done  directly  after  midsummer,  because  the  trimmings  of 
grass,  weeds,  &c.,  will  be  prevented  from  going  to  seed,  and  which, 
together  with  tbe  young  hedge  wood,  may  be  collected  and  stored  for 
covering  Mangold  and  other  root  heaps,  it  being  better  than  straw  for 
that  purpose.  Men  will  now  be  required  in  filling  the  carts  when 
laying-out  earth  and  manure  composts  on  the  meadows,  and  spreading 
as  fast  as  it  is  laid  out,  for  as  soon  as  it  is  spread,  rolled,  and  chain- 
harrow’ed  the  sooner  it  will  be  improving  the  growth  of  after  grass,  and 
the  sooner  the  worms  will  begin  to  draw  into  their  holes  any  decaying 
vegetable  matters  attached  to  the  compost,  for  in  this  way  any  sub¬ 
stances  which  will  rot  will  be  operating  as  manure  for  grass  land.  The 
women  also  should  be  encouraged  to  do  light  field  work,  especially  in 
cases  where  small  bunches  of  couch  may  be  found,  for  when  they  are 
removed  with  a  light  three-grained  fork  it  is  easy  work  fer  women; 
and,  unlike  hoeing,  which  does  not  always  kill,  but  often  transplants  t^e 
roots  of  couch,  and  in  future  instead  of  being  women’s  labour  only  it 


soon  spreads  and  makes  a  fallow  necessary,  with  all  its  attendant  costly 
horse  labour  and  loss  of  crops. 

Live  Stock.— la  about  a  month’s  time  it  will  probably  on  some  vale 
farms  be  advisable  to  buy  in  a  lot  of  yearling  off  cattle  of  whatever 
kind  may  suit  the  district,  and  if  on  farms  where  dairy  cows  are  kept  it 
should  be  heifers,  otherwise  it  should  be  steers,  so  that  after  eating 
the  late  grow  th  of  grass  in  the  meadows  they  may  be  boxed  and  fed  on 
for  beef  to  be  sold  in  the  following  spring  or  early  summer  months,  when 
light  weights  are  always  required  by  the  butchers.  N  iw  the  winter 
provision  for  these  young  animals  and  the  dairy  cow's  consumed  at  the 
farm  will  pay  much  better  than  the  usual  practice  of  buying  sheep  to 
be  fed  on  the  land,  for  the  cattle  fed  at  the  homestead,  alihough  it 
involves  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  root  crop.«,  say  all  over  12  tons 
per  acre,  v/hich  may  bo  ploughed-in  for  manure  at  any  time  and  for  any 
crop,  either  Wheat  or  Lent  corn,  without  delaying  the  seed  time  or 
damaging  the  condition  of  the  land  like  the  treading  with  sheep  ;  and 
we  say  that  in  the  future,  as  the  cereals  and  pulse  crops  are  the  rent¬ 
paying  produce,  more  attention  and  more  extension  of  their  growth 
must  be  the  rule,  or  the  result  will  not  consist  of  full  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  management  of  the  home  farm.  Dairy  cows  should  during 
the  next  two  months  receive  a  full  allow'ance  of  green  fodder  at  milking 
time  night  and  morning,  or  citherwise  cotton  cake  and  maize  meal  in 
addition  to  their  grazing  on  the  pastures,  otherwise  they  will  go  dry 
too  soon,  and  go  out  of  profit  while  getting  costly  food. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Foot-rot  in  Sheep  (IF.  J.). — We  have  had  experience  in  this  for  many 
years,  but  we  never  hesitated  to  employ  sufficient  skilled  labour  to  keep  the 
disease  under.  Our  remedy  is  as  follow’s  : — Take  3  ozs.  of  nitre,  3  ozs.  of 
blue  vitriol,  3  ozs.  of  coarse  gunpowder  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
well  mixed  with  hog'.s  lard  ;  it  will  then  keep  ready  for  use.  This  we  have 
found  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  forty  years  past,  but  the  sheep  must  be 
attended  daily,  the  feet  pared  if  necessary,  and  after  the  dressing  to  stand  on 
dry  straw'  for  tw'o  hours. 

Poultry  Farming  {T.  8.) — An  immense  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  by 
rash  writing.  To  begin  with,  certain  wild  enthusiasts,  who  perhaps  deceived 
themselves  and  certainly  deceived  the  public,  wrote  much  about  the 
enormous  profits  w'hich  might  be  made  by  poultry  breeding.  Unfortunately 
some  of  their  pamphlets  sounded  so  attractive,  from  the  promise  of  easily 
made  gain  which  they  held  out,  that  they  found  far  more  purchasers  and  readers 
than  they  deserved.  Their  conclusions  were  not  based  on  any  real  or 
practical  knowledge,  and  w'ere,  of  course,  found  delusive.  Those  w’ho  had 
been  unwise  enough  to  place  much  confidence  in  them  were  naturally 
disgusted,  sold  their  poultry,  often  at  great  loss,  tore  down  their  long  rows 
of  houses  and  wire  fences,  and  return'd  to  their  original  plan  of  buying 
shop  eggs  at  Id.  a  iDiece  instead  of  producing  them,  as  they  had  fondly 
expected,  at  Id.  a  dozen.  It  is  not  long  since  w'e  saw  an  advertisemei  t  to 
the  effect  that  in  some  such  p'ace,  covering  about  2  acres,  from  £  1,500  to 
£2000  a  year  might  be  made  by  rearing  biids  for  tbe  markets.  We  venture 
to  be  positive  that  it  w'ould  be  absolutely  impossible  for  anyone  to  make 
anything  like  a  tithe  of  that  sum,  and  anyone  who  honestly  believes  in  its 
possibility  must  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  W'hole  subject.  We  shall  not  be 
so  rash  as  to  hazard  any  plan  for  a  poultry  farm,  much  less  shall  we  draw 
out  any  elaborate  calculation  as  to  the  profits  which  might  be  derived  from 
one.  Figures  may  be  made  to  prove  almost  anything,  and  those  who  have 
pretended  to  enter  into  them  have  done  much  harm.  Because  fifty  fowls 
may  be  kept  in  health  on  an  acre  of  ground  and  yield  a  fair  profit,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  five  hundred  will  do  the  same  on  ten  acres.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  on  this  scire,  and  the  risks 
too,  may  be  much  lessened  by  the  intelligent  distribution  of  stock  over 
suitable  ground,  and  by  its  systematic  management  on  natural  principles. 


ilETEOTlOLOGICAL  OBSERVATtONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.61°  32' 40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  tV. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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«  A.M. 
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Sunday  . 

22 
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60.4 

73.6 

51.4 

106.4 

4.5.2 

— 

Monday . 

23 
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N.W. 

61.2 

71.7 

5!.l 

120  1 

53..3 

— 

'Puesday . 

24 

30.000 

03.5 
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N. 

62.3 

75.9 

51.0 
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4(53 

0.010 

Wednesday  .. 

25 

30.021 

,59G 

58.3 

N.W. 

63.6 

75.') 

.59.4 

117  1 

50.4 

— 

Thursday  .... 

23 

30.197 

68.5 

59.4 

N  .E. 

63.1 

8  1.7 

47.4 

119.4 

44.2 

— 

Friday . 

27 

30.158 

70.3 

61.7 

N.E. 

04  4 

81  7' 

53.4 

113.0 

48.4 

— 

Saturday  .... 

28 

30.2.54 

70.3 

64.6 

E. 

63.8 

89.4 

541 

118.1 

47  8 

— 

80.122 

65.0 

59.5 

C2.7 

77  0 

531 

11(>5 

48  8 

O.OlO 

REMARKS. 

22nd.— Fine  morning,  but  clouding  over  in  the  afternoon. 

23rd.— Fine,  bright,  and  sunny. 

24rh.— Rat  tier  more  cloud,  but  a  very  fine  day. 

2.5th.— Colder,  a  spinkle  of  rain  early,  damp  morning,  fine  aftcrw.irds. 

2t;th.— Nearly  cloudless,  fine  and  hot. 

27th  .-Dull  after  9  A.M.,  but  afternoon  and  night  very  bright  and  fine. 

28th.— Fine  and  hot,  lightning  In  S.W.  from  9  P.M. 

A  fine  summer  week,  temperature  much  above  the  average,  and  only  a  sprinkle  of 
rain.— G.  J.  SVMONS. 
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10 

Th 

Oxford  Rose  Show. 

11 

P 

12 

s 

13 

Sun 

6tii  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

14 

M 

Wolverhampton  Show. 

15 

TU 

16 

W 

Bedford  Show. 

HOT  WEATHEE. 


XTEEN  years  have  elapsed  since  there  was  such 
a  prolonged  absence  of  rain  and  a  continuance 
of  bright  sunny  days  as  have  lately  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  most  districts.  This  is  highly 
exhausting  to  vegetation,  and  unfortunately  in 
many  localities  water  is  becoming  scarce,  for 
ordinary  streams  are  drying  up  and  rivers 
are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  years.  In 
travelling  through  the  eastern  and  midland 
counties  the  grass  is  burnt  off  the  railway  embankments,  in 
some  places  for  miles  together — a  sufficient  indication  of 
extreme  drought.  In  fields  Barley  is  spindling  and  turning 
yellow.  Potatoes  are  flagging,  and  what  few  Turnips  that 
appeared  are  vanishing.  In  gardens  the  crops  are  languish¬ 
ing,  except  those  well  established  in  deep  rich  ground ; 
Lettuces  are  bolting,  winter  crops  cannot  be  got  out.  Celery 
is  being  devoured  by  the  maggot.  Carrots  are  “  grubbing,” 
Kidney  Bean  flowers  falling.  Peas  mildewing,  Eoses  scorch¬ 
ing,  while  red  spider  is  increasing  both  under  glass  and  in 
the  open  air. 

This  is  rather  a  dismal  picture,  but  it  is  not  overdrawn  in 
the  field  of  observation  to  which  it  refers.  In  some  districts 
the  drought  may  be  less  marked,  and  it  is  hoped  this  may  be 
so,  for  where  it  prevails  it  is  hard  work  for  gardeners,  many 
of  whom  are  finding  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain 
supplies  of  vegetables  and  to  keep  newly  planted  flowers 
moving,  except  backwards  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  harder  still  for 
growers  of  fruit  for  market,  since  Strawberries  are  being  sold 
for  l\d.  per  pound.  It  is  a  case  of  selling  or  spoiling, 
for  the  fruit  will  neither  keep  on  the  plants  nor  off  them, 
and  growers  have  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  can,  and  on 
the  principle  of  half  a  loaf  being  better  than  no  bread. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  in 
gardens  under  these  circumstances.  Where  there  is  plenty 
of  water  and  plenty  of  men  to  use  it  the  evils  of  a  burning 
season  may  be  mitigated  ;  but  in  too  many  places  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  Then  mulching 
the  ground  with  whatever  may  be  obtainable  and  shading 
glass  structures  are  sheet  anchors  of  the  cultivator.  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  tan,  manure,  leaf  soil,  sawdust,  short  grass, 
vegetable  refuse.  Ferns,  or  Bracken  are  all  useful  for  covering 
the  soil,  and  especially  if  a  good  watering  can  be  given 
previously,  and  after  the  watering  a  sprinkling  of  salt.  This 
is  good  for  almost  everything  in  dry  weather  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  or  two  ounces  per  square  yard  where  the  soil  is  wet. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  salting  Asparagus  beds 
regularly  and  no  other  portion  of  the  garden  will  find  the  soil 
moister  and  cooler  where  the  salt  has  been  used  than  any¬ 
where  else.  Salt  is  not  used  half  freely  enough  on  light 
soils  in  dry  districts  inland.  A  garden  in  which  it  had  been 
systematically  used  was  in  the  hot  summer  of  1868  like  an 
Oasis  in  the  desert,  the  crops  being  fresh  and  green  when 
those  in  gardens  contiguous  were  withering  ;  grass  land  on 
which  it  was  similarly  used  was  with  “  verdure  clad  ”  the 
same  year,  while  on  surrounding  farms  where  it  was  not 
used  scarcely  a  green  blade  was  to  be  seen. 
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Shading  is  objected  to  by  many  cultivators.  No  doubt 
the  practice  of  covering  the  glass  or  frames  with  mats  and 
canvas  to  “  save  watering  ”  has  been  unreasonably  indulged 
in,  but  when  water  is  scarce,  as  it  is  now  in  so  many  places, 
notwithstanding  the  passing  thunder  showers,  saving  it  is  a 
virtue  and  shading  a  less  evil  than  scorching.  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  have  been  saved,  as  well  as  water,  by  judiciously 
shading  ;  and  sprinkling  the  glass  of  vineries  with  limewash 
applied  with  the  syringe  has  prevented  much  scorching  of  the 
foliage  and  improved  the  colour  of  black  Grapes.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  intense  sun,  besides  having  an  exhausting 
effect  on  Vines  (where  correspondingly  large  quantities  of 
water  cannot  be  given  to  the  borders),  is  prejudicial  to  the 
colouring  of  Grapes,  and  the  dark-skinned  kinds  are  never  so 
well  finished  as  when  ripened  in  partial  shade. 

Shading  is  only  an  evil  when  indulged  in  excessively,  and 
if  any  textile  fabric  is  used  it  is  far  better  if  it  does  not  rest 
on  the  glass.  A  current  of  air  between  the  glass  and  the 
blinds  is  the  best  preventive  of  plants  becoming  drawn  when 
subjected  to  shade. 

In  hot  weather  the  beneficial  and  invigorating  action  of 
dew  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  all  plants  and  crops  that 
are  grown  in  frames  with  moveable  lights,  such  as  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and  various  plants  in  preparation  for 
greenhouses,  should  be  exposed  on  all  favourable  occasions  by 
drawing  off  the  lights  at  night  and  replacing  them  very  early 
in  the  morning  ;  and  where  lights  cannot  be  removed  a  low 
night  temperature  should  be  induced  to  give  a  good  night’s 
rest  to  vegetation  that  has  been  over  excited  and  exhausted 
during  the  day.  With  moderate  moisture  in  a  house,  free 
ventilation,  and  a  low  night  temperature,  dew  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  mildew,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  in  hot  weather. 

Particular  attention  must  be  given  the  ventilation  of  glass 
structures  during  sultry  days.  If  houses  and  frames  are 
closed  at  night,  which  they  seldom  should  be,  air  should  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  on  them,  whether  that  be 
at  seven  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  If  once  the  heat 
gets  the  master  by  the  maximum  being  reached  before  the 
lights  are  opened  it  remains  the  master  all  day,  and  the 
houses  are  uncomfortable  both  to  the  occupants  and  their 
attendants,  but  by  a  different  method  of  procedure — opening 
the  lights  in  advance  of  the  rising  temperature — a  house  never 
becomes  oppressive  ;  indeed,  a  vinery  may  be  kept  cooler 
than  the  external  temperature  during  an  intensely  hot  day. 
It  is  a  question  if  more  evil  is  done  by  any  other  mistake 
than  late  morning  ventilation,  and  if  the  cause  of  every 
unsatisfactory  effect  could  be  traced  to  its  source,  this,  in  at 
least  half  the  instances,  would  be  found  in  morning,  and 
especially  Sunday  morning,  indulgences — too  late  ventila¬ 
tion.  It  is  far  better  to  never  close  the  structures  at  all  than 
to  leave  them  closed  under  a  powerful  sun  in  the  mornings 
of  hot  days.  Cucumbers  may  endure  this  stewing,  but  even 
they,  if  the  lights  were  suddenly  thrown  open  to  their  full 
extent  to  reduce  the  heat,  would  be  ruined  in  less  than  a 
week. 

Much  water  is  frittered  away  in  hot  weather.  The  roots 
of  plants  in  pots  must  of  course  be  kept  moist,  and  those 
which  are  never  allowed  to  get  dry  will  need  the  least  water 
and  remain  the  most  healthy.  Soil  in  pots  is  easily  enough 
kept  moist ;  but  let  it  once  get  thoroughly  dry,  and  it  becomes 
a  serious  matter  to  restore  it  to  a  he  dthy  condition,  with  the 
thermometer  registering  nearly  90°  in  the  shade  and  the 
plants  exposed  to  the  sun.  Pots  as  far  as  possible  should  be 
plunged  even  if  only  by  sinking  the  smaller  into  larger.  It 
is  wonderful  the  saving  of  water  and  time  that  is  effected  by 
that  simple  method,  and  how  beneficial  it  is  to  plants  in  a 
tropical  season. 

Outdoor  water  is  wasted  by  distributing  a  given  quantity 
over  a  space  often  five  times  or  even  ten  times  greater  than 
it  is  possible  to  apply  it  beneficially.  Moistening  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  half  an  inch  a  little  more  or  less,  and  leaving  it 
dry  below,  is  worse  than  nothing.  It  is  simply  sprinkled  on 
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to-day  to  be  extracted  by  to-morrow’s  sun,  for  the  plants  or 
crop  get  none  of  it.  And  that  is  not  all,  as  when  evaporation 
is  thus  called  into  activity  it  does  not  stop  with  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  added  water,  but  the  too  scant  natural  earth 
stores  are  drawn  on  the  principle  of  storting  a  pump  when  the 
water  in  the  well  is  low.  It  is  far  more  effectual  to  give  a 
certain  portion  of  a  garden  one  heavy  watering  a  week — 
sufficient  to  pass  quite  below  the  roots,  than  to  divide  the 
same  quantity  of  water  over  six  times  the  surface.  By  acting 
on  this  principle  in  1865,  of  thoroughly  watering  a  sixth  part 
of  a  garden  daily,  a  supply  of  vegetables  was  maintained  and 
flowers  were  kept  growing,  while  in  adjoining  gardens  where 
the  resources  were  too  much  divided  there  was  practically 
nothing  left  after  the  end  of  July  and  onwards  for  several 
weeks  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  season,  in  a  district  in 
which  water  had  to  be  conveyed  for  miles  at  night  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  burning  days. — Expeeientia  doget. 


KOSES. 

“Rose  bushes  are  so  unsiuhtlj^,  whether  standards  or  dwarfs, 
that  one  naturall}"  makes  a  Rose  garden  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place,"  said  a  gentleman  of  highly  cultivated  taste  to  me  recently  ; 
and  knowing,  as  I  do,  how  much  may  be  done  with  the  mere  growth 
of  the  Rose  to  render  it  at  any  rate  not  an  offensive  object  when 
out  of  bloom,  the  remark  struck  me  as  a  reproach  to  gardeners 
generally,  and  gave  rise  to  the  thought,  Why  is  it  that  Roses  are  so 
often  seen  under  the  guise  of  standards  and  dwarfs  only,  and  not 
under  a  more  attractive  aspect?  “  there’s  no  Rose  like  La  France  ” 
said  an  ardent  lover  of  Ruses  to  me,  and  in  that  exclamation  of  an 
enthusiast  lies  the  answer  to  my  question.  A  true  admirer  of  Roses 
in  the  exhibitor’s  sense  of  the  term  sees  little  else  but  blossom  and 
bud,  and  a  really  fine  flower  would  send  him  into  ecstacies  even  if 
it  grew  out  of  the  top  of  a  broom-handle.  He  would  laugh  to  scorn 
any  attempt  to  impart  beauty  of  form  to  a  Rose  bush  as  mere  waste 
of  time — prize-winning  flowers  are  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  his  efforts 
in  Rose  culture,  and  certainly  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  what  is 
really  a  health}’’  innocent  hobby.  But  why  should  the  exhibitor’s 
unsightly  bushes  find  a  place  in  conspicuous  positions  in  pleasure 
grounds  ?  Purely  we  who  cultivate  Roses  as  ornamental  features 
of  the  garden  might  do  much  more  to  render  them  either  striking, 
symmetrical,  or  picturesque  objects,  instead  of  grotesque  mon¬ 
strosities.  Repeatedly  has  it  been  explained  in  the  Journal  how 
easil\  and  quickly  the  form  of  a  symmetrical  cone  may  be  imparted 
to  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  I  have  now  a  pair  of  Madame  Plantier,  to 
which  no  other  training  has  been  given  than  tying  the  leading 
growth  to  a  pole  and  pruning  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  are  now 
objects  of  ^  great  beauty,  each  of  them  having  hundreds  of  the  large 
clusters  of  white  flowers.  The  best  one  is  perfectly  symmetrical, 
being  fully  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapering  upwards 
10  feet  high  to  a  point — a  lovely  floral  cone  without  a  flaw,  floweis 
meeting  the  eye  a!l  over  it  from  the  ground  upwards.  The  other 
one  is  spoilt  by  a  want  of  finish  at  top,  but  that  will  be  set  right  by 
a  season’s  growth,  and  be  it  remembered  no  merit  is  claimed  for 
these  lovely  pillars  on  the  score  of  skilful  training.  So  easily  have 
they  been  brought  to  the  present  satisfactory  condition  that  careful 
planting  and  ordinary  care  may  certainly  be  rewarded  by  similar 
results  in  any  garden. 

Another  pair  of  that  grand  old  H3fbrid  Bourbon  Rose  Charles 
Lawsftn,  which  are  also  now  in  full  bloom,  admirably  illustrate 
another  old  method  of  Rose  culture  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Each 
of  them  was  planted  in  the  centre  of  a  small  circular  bed  of  Roses, 
and  when  they  became  established  both  threw  up  a  stout  annual 
grow’th  8  or  9  feet  high,  consisting  of  several  single  branches  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  stem  near  the  ground.  Instead  of  shortening  them  at 
the  next  pruning  season  the  old  growth  was  removed,  and  each 
young  brmich  bent  carefully  outwards  and  downwards  till  the  top 
was  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  edge  of  the  bed,  where  they  were 
fastened  to  pegs  as  nearly  equidistant  as  possible  all  round  the  bed, 
with  the  delightful  result  of  a  regular  mound  of  Roses,  for  plenty 
of  flowers  come  all  along  each  branch  from  the  tips  near  the  ground 
upwards.  I  know  a  very  large  old  tree  of  this  Rose  covering  the 
front  of  a  house  in  Uckfleld  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  so 
laden  with  flowers  as  to  be  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town.  I  intend 
trying  a  few  of  it  as  pillars,  as  I  doubt  not  has  often  been  done, 
for  it  has  long  been  a  general  favourite,  and  at  one  time  it  tvas  in 
high  favour  with  exhibitors,  hardly  a  winning  stand  of  cut  Roses 
being  without  one  of  it. 

Cloire  de  Dijon  is  another  of  our  most  useful  Roses,  often  heard 
of  under  the  euphonious  designation  of  Old  Glory  !  For  pillars, 
mounds,  on  walls  or  fences,  it  is  equally  useful,  growing  to  a  large 


size  quickly  under  generous  treatment,  and  is  laden  with  its  fine 
flowers  early  and  late  in  the  year.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  equally 
floriferous  ;  although  its  flowers  are  somewhat  loose,  yet  they  are  very 
useful  in  bud  or  half  open.  It  grows  freely,  and  soon  covers  a  large 
space  of  wall.  Many  of  the  stronger-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
might  also  be  turned  to  account  for  pillars  ;  and  instead  of  planting 
a  Rose  garden  where  it  is  an  eyesore  for  several  months  of  the  year, 
let  us  only  bring  those  to  the  front  which  by  free  robust  growth  may 
have  agreeable  form  imparted  to  them,  mixing  others  of  more  lowly 
or  weaker  growth  with  perennial  plants  calculated  to  blend  well  with 
them,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  too  prevalent  stiffness  and  formality 
upon  which  no  eye  can  rest  with  pleasure.  The  plan  is  no  new  one  ; 
the  old  Cabbage  Rose,  Moss,  and  Damask  Roses  have  long  been  best 
liked  when  associated  with  the  Lavender,  Rosemary,  white  Pink, 
Sweet  Pea,  Wallflower,  Musk,  and  other  old-fashioned  flowers,  most 
of  which  have  fragrant  blossoms. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


NOTES  ON  VINES. 

Bleeding. — J ust  a  word  on  this  vexed  question.  Last  July  I  planted 
a  house  of  Muscats  which  ran  the  full  length  of  the  rafters  in  good  time, 
with  a  little  firing.  They  were  pruned  at  Christmas  at  lengths  varying 
from  3  to  5  feet.  Only  one  of  them  bled,  and  though  the  sap  escaped 
only  for  a  day  or  two  it  left  its  mark  for  the  season,  this  being  the  only 
rod  which  has  not  touched  the  top  of  the  house.  Several  of  them  in  the 
hot  days  of  March  showed  signs  of  dampness  where  cut,  but  did  not 
bleed.  I  suppose  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  Vines,  if  there  is  any  bleed¬ 
ing,  do  it  more  in  bright  sunny  weather,  and  this  too  without  watering 
the  roots.  I  never  had  much  bleeding  in  old  Vines,  consequently  do  not 
know  how  this  would  affect  the  crop.  In  lifting  Muscats  which  had 
been  planted  four  years  I  cut  the  roots  to  reduce  them,  and  these  bled  a 
little,  but  as  they  were  planted  immediately  I  could  not  say  how  long  this 
lasted. 

Tying-UP  Shoulders. — The  discussion  on  tying  the  shoulders  of 
Grapes  up  comes  at  the  right  period  of  the  year.  I  believe  in  tying  if 
not  over-done,  and  practise  it,  but  so  do  it  that  by  the  time  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  very  few  if  any  ties  are  left.  I  gradually  take  them  away. 
Perhaps  quite  half  my  bunches  have  no  ties,  but  then  on  the  other  hand 
I  have  bunches  of  some  varieties  which  could  neither  he  thinned  nor  left 
for  the  summer  without  ties,  so  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question. 

Scorching. — Your  reply  to  “  A  Lady  Gardener  ’’  induces  me  to  say 
that  it  is  always  better  to  leave  a  little  air  on  at  night,  more  e'^pecially 
when  there  i.s  any  doubt  of  early  morning  ventilation.  Bed  has  its 
attraction  to  many,  more  particularly  on  Sundays  ;  as  I  have  before  said 
more  damage  is  done  on  Sunday  morning  than  all  the  week  put  together. 
No  one  enjoys  a  leisure  hour  more  than  myself,  but  I  do  not  neglect  on 
the  seventh  day  the  work  of  the  previous  six. 

Scalding. — Noting  the  remarks  of  “  S.”  on  scalding  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  found  (though  njt  this  year)  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling 
scald  when  I  know  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  sun  to  touch  them.  I 
always  keep  this  variety  of  Grape  as  cool  as  passible  when  stoning — the 
least  dew  on  the  berries  is  fatal.  Having  some  Muscats  with  rods  4  feet 
apart,  and  the  laterals  being  stopped  two  leaves  only  above  the  fruit,  and 
the  foliage  not  being  over-large,  I  find  several  exposed  berries  scald.  I 
say  scald,  but  really  this  is  very  different  to  Lady  Downe’s. 

Syringing. — Now  a  word  or  tw@  as  to  syringing  Vines  in  bloom. 
Having  lifted  my  Muscats  in  March  I  syringed  the  Vines  severely  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  break.  They  did  well.  When  in  flower  1  syringed  several 
Vines  as  an  experiment,  and  am  certainly  pleased,  having  a  better  set 
than  usual,  and  this  with  a  lower  temperature.  As  “  S.”  rightly  says, 
“  If  syringed  at  the  right  time  it  helps  the  Grape  thinners  very  much.” 
Alnwick  Seedling  I  cannot  set  well,  even  though  I  brush  the  gummy  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  flowers,  but  on  one  or  two  occasions  1  syringed  the 
bunches  heavily,  and  now  have  much  better  sets  than  usual,  not,  however, 
to  my  satisfaction. — Stephen  Castle,  West  Lynn. 


CHOICE  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Onosma  taurica  (Golden  Drop). — Out  of  some  dozen  or 
more  species  of  Onosma  the  one  under  consideration,  which  has 
been  previously  recommended,  is  without  doubt  the  handsomest. 
It  is,  however,  not  among  the  easiest  alpine  plants  to  contend 
with  i;nder  cultivation,  a  fact  alone  which  favours  a  few  remarks 
from  one  w'ho  has  grown  it  for  many  years  somev  hat  success¬ 
fully,  and  who  has  also  been  a  successful  propagator  of  the  same. 
At  the  outset  it  uiay  be  said  to  fairly  claim  a  place  among  such 
of  those  really  old-fashioned  hardy  plants  which  from  a  variety 
of  causes  are  among  the  rarer  alpines  of  to-day.  Such,  then,  is 
Onosma  taurica,  which  originally  ( ame  into  our  gardens  with 
the  opening  year  of  the  present  <  entury.  It  belongs  to  the  some¬ 
what  extensive  and  valuable  order  Boraginacege,  and  attains  a 
height  of  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  when  w'ell  established,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  profusion  an  abundance  of  drooping  tubular-shaped 
blossoms  in  somewhat  lengthened  cymes,  which  are  canary  gold 
ill  colour.  There  is  no  nobler  rock  plant  than  this,  and  which 
should  find  its  way  to  the  exhibition  table  quite  as  often  as  that 
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nohle  Heath  Erica  Oavendishii,  whose  flowers  it  resembles  some¬ 
what;  and  I  am  sure  no  one  would  admire  the  one  without  the 
other,  givinij  precedence,  as  it  well  deserves,  to  the  Onosma  for 
richness  of  colour.  The  reasons  why  it  is  so  seldom  seen  are 
obvious.  In  some  soils  it  is  a  short-lived  plant ;  it  is  peculiarly 
impatient  of  damp,  and  the  following  instructions  are  essential 
in  planting. 

In  the  first  place  avoid  manure.  It  is  deadly  to  it  ultimately ; 
not  but  what  it  will  grow  well  in  rich  soils — indeed  it  grows  too 
well,  and  assumes  a  vigour  which  appears  to  exhaust  the  root- 
stock,  and  decay  at  the  collar  is  the  result.  Plant  it  then  in  a 
mixture  of  abnut  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  liberal  quantity  of  coarse  silver  sand,  macadam 
grit,  broken  bricks  or  other  material  that  will  keep  the  soil  open. 
Choose  for  it  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  rockery,  where  it  will  receive 
a  fair  depth  of  soil,  allowing  plenty  of  room  superficially  for  free 
development  of  growth  over  some  projecting  ledge  of  rock.  Thus 
placed  in  a  somewhat  sunny  position  it  will  be  happy  and  at 
home. 

The  only  real  method  of  increasing  the  various  species  of 
Onosma  is  by  cuttings,  since  they  are  remarkably  shy  seeders 
under  cultivation,  still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  are  different 
in  this  respect  in  their  native  home.  Some  years  ago  1  remember 
writing  Mr.  Thompson  of  Ipswich,  asking  him  to  supply  me  with 
some  seed  of  D.  taurica.  His  reoly  was  to  the  effect  that  if  I 
waited  for  seeds  he  feared  it  would  be  many  years  ere  I  got  it, 
for,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  seeds  had  never  reached  this  country. 
With  ordinary  care,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  plant 
to  increase  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  all  who  care  for  increased 
beauty  on  the  rockery  should  do  their  utmost  to  extend  its  culti¬ 
vation.  The  cuttings  must  be  torn  off  from  the  stock  plant  with 
a  heel,  and  never  allow  that  bit  of  cold  steel  to  be  any  nearer 
them  than  your  trouser  pocket.  Where  the  knife  is  used  the 
incautious  and  uninitiated  invariably  take  off  the  portion  that 
would  have  emitted  roots.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  pots  of  very 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  plunging  them  in  cocoa  fibre  in  small  hand- 
lights.  Give  a  good  watering,  and  keep  them  close  and  shaded. 
In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  they  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  for 
potting,  after  which  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  keep  it  close 
for  a  few  days  till  they  have  become  established.  O.  taurica 
comes  from  the  Caucasus,  as  do  some  four  other  species.  Of 
the  remainder  two  only,  I  believe,  are  in  cultivation — viz., 
O.  stellulatum,  Hungary,  and  O.  echioides  from  S.  Europe,  while 
I  have  a  somewhat  faint  recellection  of  once  meeting  with  a 
so-called  O.  Candida. 

Omphalodes  LucilIjE. — Who,  among  the  favoured  few  that 
have_  seen  this  charming  plant  flowering,  has  not  stooued  to 
admire  the  sweetly  modest  beauty  of  its  delicate  sky-blue 
flowers  P  and  where  is  the  taste  of  him  who  cai’eless  and  un¬ 
heeded  passed  it  by  P  If  such  a  plant  is  destined  to  become  an 
everyday  occurrence  on  our  rockeries,  then  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume  that  the  cultur’e  of  really  good  alpines  has  at  length 
att  uned  perfection,  and  to-day  we  are  full  of  expectant  hope  that 
such  may  be  the  case,  and  with  good  reason.  The  plant  under 
notice  has  fortunately  been  favoured  with  ample  means  by  which 
it  rnay  be  propagated.  These  are  three  —viz.,  by  cuttings,  by 
division  of  the  rootstock,  and  by  seed.  To  meet  with  the  best 
amount  of  success  try  the  first  method.  Great  care  is  requisite, 
and  experienced  hands  will  have  to  perform  the  operation.  The 
cuttings  must  be  removed  with  a  heel  attached.  In  doing  this 
care  must  be  exercised,  since  the  stripping  of  the  cuttings  from 
the  stem  in  this  way  will  materially  weaken  the  plant  i^  done 
roughly  or  by  the  inexperienced.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  very 
sandy  peat,  to  which  may  be  added  broken  brick  rubbish.  Give 
a  good  watering  and  cover  with  a  bellglass.  Thus  treated,  and 
kept  p  rfectly  close,  1  have  rooted  them  in  fourteen  days  or 
thereabouts,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  others  may  not  be 
equally  successful  by  adopting  the  same  plan.  It  is  advan¬ 
tageous  if  a  han  llight  be  placed  over  the  plants  to  be  operated 
on  about  a  fortnight  prior  to  taking  the  cuttings,  keeping  it 
somewhat  close,  which  will  assist  in  lengthening  the  growths. 
The  cuttings  must  never  see  a  glimpse  of  sun  till  rooted.  The 
division  of  the  rootstock  is  a  simple  matter,  the  only  things 
necessary  being  good  plants  such  as  are  capable  of  withstanding 
the  test.  It  must  be  done  cautiously,  however,  or  it  will  be  found 
that  the  growths  have  all  been  severed  from  the  parent  without 
any  roots.  Anothei’  thing,  do  not  give  it  too  much  of  the 
nur  eryman’s  idea  of  division,  by  cutting  it  into  microscopic 
scraps;  you  will  be  better  off  ultimately,  and  have  fewer  losses. 

Simplest  of  all  the  modes  of  progagating  this  little  gem  is 
that  which  Nature  bestowed  upon  it — viz.,  seeds.  In  this  way  it 
is  readilv  increased.  The  plant,  on  the  whole,  is  much  more 
easily  managed  by  seeds  than  any  other  way.  It  is  both  a 
profuse  bloomer  and  free  seeder.  Flower  spikes  continue  to 


rise  from  amidst  its  compact  tufts  of  glaucous  h  aves  till  quite 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  daily  watching 
is  necessary  to  secure  all  the  seeds.  Place  them  when  col¬ 
lected  in  such  a  position  as  they  may  not  be  influenced  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  changes,  and  effect  a  sowing  every  few  days.  Wluui  the 
seed  is  kept  for  any  time  I  have  known  it  to  continue  dormant 
for  two  seasons,  but  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  it  soon  germinates. 
One  peculiarity  I  have  noticed  in  raising  this  phint  from  seed  is 
that  some  come  with  light  green  leaves,  quite  devoid  of  that 
glaucous  tint  which  is  so  distinguished  a  feature  in  the  typical 
plant.  While  speaking  of  this  I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye  what  to 
me  was  a  most  sumptuous  array  of  its  flowers.  This  was  in 
that  almost  unique  and  equally  rich  collection  of  choice  alpine 
gems  of  which  the  late  Mr.  James  Atkins  of  Painswick  was 
possessed.  In  the  hands  of  that  worthy  veteran  this  was  made 
equally  at  home  as  though  it  still  inhabited  its  native  home  on 
Mount  Taurus.  A  small  rockery  full  of  such  things  as  Ompha¬ 
lodes  Lucilise  and  Tropaeolum  |  olvphyllum  was  en  rtinssp,  the 
aspect,  if  memory  serves  me  right,  being  south-west.  The 
garden  was  rich  with  many  a  choice  gem,  none  more  so  than 
this.  Mr.  Atkins’  success  with  it  might  be  in  a  manner  ac¬ 
counted  for,  the  garden  being  well  sheltered  though  somewhat 
elevated  among  the  Cotte.¥wolds,  the  oolitic  marl  and  magnesian 
limestome  which  forms  the  subsoil  being  liberally  used  in  potting, 
(especially  so  the  crustaceous  section  of  Saxifraga  O,  and  which 
seemed  conducive  to  their  free  growth  and  general  well-being. 
Slate  chippings  were  also  used  for  pot  plants  of  Omphalodes  in 
this  garden. — J.  H.  E. 


APPLE  TREES  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

I  THINK  that  most  people  will  agree  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  that 
Apple  trees  “deserve  to  be  used  more  than  they  have  been  for  orna¬ 
menting  landscapes.”  My  opinion  is  that  the  cider  variet  es  are  more 
adapted  for  ornamental  planting  than  the  choicer  kinds.  Generally  the 
cider  varieties  are  very  symmetrical  in  growth,  very  free-blooming,  and 
very  free-fruited.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  in  th^  landscape  than 
the  “  Old  Foxwhelp  ”  loaded  with  fruit,  its  high  colour  being  very  telling  ? 
It  is  not  large  fruited  varieties  which  are  wanted,  although  the  Blenheim 
is  one  of  the  most  deserving  to  be  planted,  as  it  makes  a  large  sym¬ 
metrical  spreading  tree.  The  size  and  colour  of  the  blooms  should  be  of 
a  secondary  consideration,  as  the  blossoming  period  is  soon  over,  and  all 
Apple  trees  are  beautiful  when  in  bloom.  Free-fruiting  and  highly 
coloured  varieties  are  what  we  require  most. — A. 


ROOT-BOUND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Recently  going  around  with  a  gardener,  who  is  an  excellent  man  in 
his  profession,  and  more  remarkable  for  being  in  advance  than  behind  his 
fellows,  pointing  to  a  fine  healthy  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  in  about 
10-inch  pots,  “You  see,”  said  he,  “those  are  already  root-bound — the 
roots  have  reached  the  edges  of  the  pots.  What  am  1  to  do  wnh  them  ?  ” 
The  answer  seemed  simple  enough,  and  I  at  once  recommended  repotting 
in  one  or  two  sizes  larger,  “  That  is  exactly  what  the  master  wo’n’t 
permit;  his  Chrysanthemums  cannot  be  in  larger  pots.”  That  seemed 
curious,  and  it  drove  me  to  reflect  on  a  few  things  in  connection  that 
your  correspondent,  whose  “  current  thoughts  ”  are  so  readable,  would 
call  “  thinking  aloud.”  First,  is  it  really  so  desirable  to  strike  Cnrysan- 
thsmum  cuttings  during  the  wflnter  months  in  all  cases,  especially  where 
Urge  p  'ts  are  not  permitted  ;  where  specimens  are  not  grown  nor  showing 
intended  ?  One  of  the  invariable  results  is  that  of  my  gardening  triend — 
plants  permanently  root-bound,  next  loss  of  foliage,  then  long  gaunt  bare 
stems,  and  a  final  result  of  twelve  months’  care  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
blooms,  probably  out  of  character  altogether.  His  autumn-fl  iwering 
ones,  such  as  Madame  Desgranges  (the  largest  and  best  of  this  class), 
Soeur  Melanie,  Virginale,  James  Salter,  Elaine,  and  a  few  others,  will 
h'.oom,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  September  or  October,  when  they  are  not 
wanted,  when  floral  profusion  is  strewn  around.  These  may  come  fairly 
well,  but  as  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  gross  feeder,  no  matter  what  artifi¬ 
cial  stimulants  are  supplied,  plants  that  were  struck  early  and  that  are 
root-bound  at  the  end  of  June  must  be  unsatisfactory.  At  best  that  is 
my  opinion,  hut  I  am  sure  you  will  hospitably  share  your  space  with  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  may  have  had  a  similar  case  to  deal  with,  or 
on  the  subject  generally.  An  evil  that  aggravates  the  difficulty  and  that 
invariably  turns  out  unsatisfactory  is  when  rooted  side  shoots  are  employed 
instead  of  cuttings.  These  rarely  ever  make  good  specimens  ;  and  it  too 
often  is  resorted  to  to  save  the  trouble  of  waiting  for  cuttings  to  strike, 
watching  from  slugs,  damp,  &c.  If  put  in  in  January  or  February  they 
are  rooted  (established)  in  a  fortnight,  and  will  fill  the  largest  pot  with 
roots  before  June.  They  are  root-bound  then  for  months  ;  and  ten  times 
the  labour  of  watering,  manuring,  and  even  mulching  the  surface  will 
never  make  fine  specimens  of  them.  I  would  only  pri  pose  for  your  con¬ 
sideration — 1,  Striking  cuttings  later  for  general  decorative  purposes, 
-ay  in  March  ;  2,  If  very  large  pots  are  not  either  allowed  or  desirable, 
and  that  the  roots  have  reached  the  edges  of  the  pots  in  June  or  July,  to 
plant  out,  say,  in  the  vegetable  garden,  fully  exposed  ;  and,  3,  l'>  insure 
success  and  no  check,  when  lilting  afterwards  to  repot,  to  keep  the  roots 
cut  in  occasionally  around  the  ball.  This  plan  succeeded  with  me  last 
year.  I  had  intended  to  add  some  observations  in  commendation  of  the 
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new  single  Chrysanthemums,  but  must  not  now  claim  more  space. — 
\V.  J,  Muephy. 


THE  PARSON’S  GARDEN. 

A  PEW  years  ago  there  was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  a 
collection  of  pictures  by  the  late  talented  young  artist,  Cecil  Lawson. 
His  chef  d' oeuvre  was  the  “  Minister’s  Garden,”  a  huge  canvas  depicting 
in  subdued  but  harmonious  tones  the  outlook  from  a  country  parsonage. 
It  was  an  ordinary  garden  with  Hollyhocks  on  one  side  and  Tropasolums 
rambling  over  a  rustic  fence  on  the  other.  A  few  garden  tools,  watering 
cans,  and  flower  pots  lay  about  the  foreground,  and  the  front,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  consisted  of  a  bed  of  Cabbages.  There  was  little  more  to  be  seen 
of  the  garden  itself,  but  an  extensive  panorama  of  Sussex  field  and  wood¬ 
land  and  cozy  homesteads  stretched  upwards  to  the  horizon.  Materials 
so  simple  and  homely  would  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  but  a 
genius.  It  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  however,  to  invest  the  ordinary  and 
commonplace  with  beauty,  and  in  this  case,  moreover,  sentiment  per¬ 
vaded  the  artist’s  work  ;  he  had  caught  Dame  Nature  in  one  of  her  pensive 
moods  on  such  a  day  as  George  Herbert  describes — 

“Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright,” 

and  transferred  her  portrait  to  his  canvas.  The  parson’s  garden  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  is  none  the  less  a  reality — more  than  poor  Cecil 
Lawson’s.  Were  my  hand  as  cunning  as  the  now  quiet  one  that  once 
wielded  the  pencil  the  picture  would  needs  be  as  famous.  But  the  masses 
of  gorgeous  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  deep  crimson,  glowing  reds, 
cerise  and  rose,  white  and  orange-yellow,  with  background  of  dark 
Conifers  ;  the  Pink  and  White  Thorns,  gold  and  silver  Chestnuts  and 
Maples,  the  Copper  Beeches,  the  arches  of  clustered  Roses,  and  purple 
Clematis,  and  glowing  Poppies,  would  laugh  in  the  summer  sunlight  at 
the  puny  efforts  of  a  Titian  or  a  Tintojetti. 

The  parsonage  itself  is  a  comfortable  gabled  house,  almost  every  inch 
of  whose  white  walls  is  covered  with  leaves  or  blossoms.  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  describe  in  this  short  series  of  notes  on  typical  gardens  exactly 
what  was  to  be  seen.  On  my  visit  to  the  gardens  under  notice  the  memo¬ 
randa  were  taken  on  the  spot.  On  the  west  walls  were  a  huge  Magnolia, 
Wistarias,  Jasmines,  Clematis  Jackmanni,  and  the  following  Roses  in 
bloom — Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Abricotd,  Cbeshunt 
Hybrid,  Madame  Falcot,  that  brightest  of  double  yellow  Roses  the  old 
Austrian  Briar,  and  a  fine  full  red  Rose  which  I  took  to  be  Paul  Ricaut. 
Over  the  spacious  porch,  whose  tiled  threshold  bore  the  ( ne  word 
“  Welcome,”  were  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Honeysuckle.  Across  the  smooth, 
wide,  gravelled  drive  there  was  a  charming  group  of  shrubs,  and  towering 
over  them  an  effective  background  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  For  the 
sake  of  intending  planters  it  may  be  useful  to  sketch  this  group.  It  pre¬ 
sented  a  semicircular  front  to  the  porch.  The  central  figure  in  front  was 
a  golden  Yew,  with  a  crimson-leaved  Maple  on  one  side,  and  Acer  Negundo, 
the  variegated  Maple,  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  a  charming  accessory 
to  the  mixed  border,  as  it  forms  a  light  and  elegant  background  to  Roses 
and  most  tall-growing  herbaceous  plants.  Behind  the  Maples  were  tall 
Cupressus  and  Piceas,  and  in  front  of  the  Negundo  a  standard  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  Illuminator,  with  its  huge  clusters  of  rosy  cerise.  A  golden- 
variegated  Oak,  a  double  Deutzia,  and  a  fine  clump  of  a  crimson  Colum¬ 
bine  completed  the  picture.  The  garden  is  sheltered  from  the  highway 
by  a  thick  belt  of  Thujopsis,  in  front  of  which  is  a  line  of  tall  Cupressus. 
A  broad,  smooth,  gravelled  drive  of  50  yards  or  more  leads  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  porch  aforesaid  towards  the  lower  gate,  to  which  it  then 
sweeps  in  a  graceful  curve.  On  each  side  of  the  drive  is  a  line  of  Irish 
Yews  7  to  8  feet  high  and  alternate  standard  Rhododendrons.  The 
effect  was  extremely  picturesque  and  delightful  :  the  Yews  just  showing 
their  light-green  summer  growth,  and  the  Rhododendrons  were  in  all 
their  summer  glory.  On  the  right  there  is  a  varying  breadth  of  grass 
with  a  sinuous  belt  of  deciduous  shrubs,  coloured  Thorns,  and  choice 
herbaceous  plants.  On  the  left  a  well-kept  lawn  with  picturesquely  dis¬ 
posed  clumps  of  American  plants  and  beds  of  mixed  perennials.  Towards 
the  bottom  of  the  drive  on  each  side  stood  a  fine  Picea  Nordmanniana. 
An  iron  hurdle  fence  divides  the  garden  from  green  meadows  beyond, 
sheltered  by  tall  hedgerows.  In  the  middle  distance  among  the  leafy 
Elms  are  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  farm  buildings  and  gabled  cottages,  and 
on  the  right  the  grey  tower  of  a  village  church  ;  wooded  heights  complete 
the  distance  of  this  charming  bit  of  rural  landscape. 

Passing  the  vinery  with  its  large  crop  of  Muscats  and  robust  healthy 
foliage,  we  enter  “  a  wild  disordered  garden,’’  apparently  used  as  a 
nursery  some  years  ago.  There  is  a  little  orchard  of  pyramid  Apples 
and  Pears,  then  some  sheltered  beds  of  Strawberries  and  small  fruit,  and 
beyond  scores  of  grand  Rhododendrons  scattered  about  and  intermingled 
with  Conifers  of  stately  growth.  Deodars,  Araucarias,  Abies,  Cedars, 
Yews,  Retinosporas,  and  Cupressus,  nearly  all  of  them  making  splendid 
growth  and  showing  their  variously  formed  cones.  Here  and  there  were 
large  bushes  of  Rosa  rugosa,  clumps  of  the  brilliant  oriental  Poppy,  Fox¬ 
glove,  Helianthus,  Delphiniums,  beds  of  Roses,  Pinks,  and  Stocks. 

But  the  grounds  so  artistically  planted  and  garnished  by  such  wealth 
of  glowing  colour  and  graceful  form  are  outdone  in  interest  and 
attractiveness  by  the  grand  and  varied  collection  of  Orchids.  In  the 
half-dozen  unobtrusive  little  houses  (with  the  exception  of  the  East  and 
West  India  Orchids,  all  so  cool  and  airy,  and  screened  from  hot  sunlight) 
there  are  perhaps  12,u00  plants  enjoying  life,  it  would  appear,  as  com¬ 
fortably,  if  not  as  luxuriously,  as  in  their  native  haunts.  Here  are  plants 
of  the  extremely  beautiful  Oduntoglossum  vexillarium,  there  the  scarcely 
less  charming  0.  Alexandra,  then  the  magnificent  Laelias  elegans. 


Warneri,  and  the  elegant  Jongheana,  with  fimbriated  lip  and  petals 
of  rich  amethyst ;  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums,  Epidendrums,  the 
Cattleyas,  pre-eminent  among  which  were  C.  dolosa,  with  broad  oval 
leaves,  and  C.  gigas,  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Cattleyas  ; 
the  Bat  Orchid,  the  Beetle,  the  Gnat,  and  the  strange  and  curious  forms 
of  Masdevallia  and  graceful  Phalaenopsis.  But  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  almost  endless  variety  of  this  wonderful  tribe  of  plants  requires  years 
of  patient  study  in  their  midst — the  bare  mention  of  their  names  only 
would  require  columns  of  your  Journal.  The  parson  knows,  however, 
and  rumour  says  that  he  has  knowledge  enough  of  Orchids  even  to 
purchase  the  dried  roots  at  sales.  Although  many  years  might  elapse 
before  one  acquires  knowledge  so  extensive  as  he  possesses,  a  little 
knowledge  in  this  case  need  not  be  a  dangerous  thing.  The  most 
ordinary  greenhouse  might  afford  shelter  for  not  a  few  species,  includiiig 
some  of  the  most  beautiful.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  Orchid 
culture  during  the  last  few  years,  and  any  respectable  grower  would 
name  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  score  “  cool  Orchids  ”  as  manageable  for  the 
amateur  gardener  as  a  Camellia  or  a  Pelargonium. 

But  the  interesting  and  beautiful  display  I  have  endeavoured  briefly 
to  describe  is  not  attainable  without  incessant  Labour  and  vvatchfulness. 
All  these  seem  to  be  here  but  a  labour  of  love.  To  maintain  a  suitable 
temperature  and  degree  of  humidity,  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of 
marauding  insects,  to  employ  judicious  shading,  are  essential  in  the 
cultivation  of  choice  Orchids,  the  neglect  of  one  of  which  would  imperil 
a  host  of  costly  plants.  If  it  be  the  sin  of  idolatry  to  throw  a  rich  and 
costly  floral  robe  over  the  mean  and  commonplace,  to  fling  down  on  the 
margin  of  God’s  acre  such  wealth  of  glorious  hues  and  graceful  forms 
that  gladden  the  soul  of  the  rustic  as  he  walks  to  the  village  church,  or 
the  wayfarer  as  he  pauses  a  moment  at  the  garden  gate  ;  to  linger  over 
the  rare  and  beautiful  exotics  and  expatiate  on  their  marvellous  structure 
to  eager  listeners,  to  encourage  and  pri  mote  by  precept  and  example 
among  his  parishioners  a  love  of  gardening,  and  especially  of  flowers, 
then  my  parson  of  the  beautiful  garden  has  erred.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  his  reverend  brethren  would  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  do  now  follow  his  example  and  have  the  grace  to  err  in  such  a 
way.  English  countryfolk  would  assuredly  be  the  happier  and  the 
better  for  it. — Luke  Ellis. 


WASHING  VINES. 

I  MIGHT  say  I  am  a  non-believer  in  syringing  Vines,  but  I  believe  in 
giving  the  foliage  a  good  washing  through  a  hose  just  previous  to  the 
colouring  period.  I  daresay  some  Vine-growers  will  shudder  when  read¬ 
ing  the  above,  but  I  can  assure  them  if  it  is  managed  carefully  the  bloom 
will  not  be  disfigured.  We  do  not  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  vinery  and 
turn  the  hose  unmercifully  at  the  bunches,  for  the  bunches  are  not  syringed 
at  all.  In  the  first  place  we  use  rain  water,  for  if  hard  water  is  used 
it  might  contain  lime,  and  the  result  would  be  marked  berries. 

We  choose  a  mild  morning  for  the  operation,  so  that  abundance  of 
ventilation  may  be  given  early.  We  also  manage  to  wash  the  foliage 
between  5  A.M.  and  G  A.M.  ;  if  ic  is  done  so  early  the  Vines  are  dry  before 
the  sun  has  much  power.  The  water  is  placed  in  a  garden  engine  with  a 
long  hose  attached  to  it  with  a  fine  rose  on  the  end.  The  man  who 
works  the  hose  stands  on  high  steps  so  as  to  be  close  to  the  foliage,  but  of 
course  out  of  the  way  of  the  bunches.  The  garden  engine  is  then  worked 
gently,  when  the  water  is  forced  out  like  a  gentle  spray  on  to  the  foliage 
and  glass.  The  engine  must  not  be  worked  too  bard,  as  being  close  to 
the  foliage  it  might  get  injured.  It  is  only  the  water  which  is  falling 
that  passes  on  the  bunches,  but  in  our  case  it  rolled  off  like  from  a  duck’s 
back. 

At  our  first  attempt  in  washing  the  foliage  we  placed  a  leaf  of  an  old 
copy  book  over  the  best  bunches,  but  those  which  were  left  uncovered 
escaped  without  any  injury  whatever.  We  found  this  washing  very 
beneficial,  as  it  removed  the  blacks  and  dust  from  the  foliage,  besides  re¬ 
moving  any  spider  which  might  be  lurking  about,  and  the  Vines  seemed 
to  be  benefited  by  the  washing  until  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  rather 
wet  work  for  the  man  who  is  holding  the  hose  ;  it  is  like  being  under  a 
shower  bath. — A.  Youkg. 


THE  HEEBACEOUS  BOEDEE. 

The  early  part  of  May  was  very  unfavourable  for  outdoor 
plants,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  severe  weather  of  April 
rendered  the  borders  anything  but  gay  for  the  time  of  year.  At 
the  close  of  the  month,  however,  things  began  to  look  up,  and 
some  plants  have  been  really  good. 

Dodecatheon  splendidum. — This  flowered  freely,  having 
eight  to  ten  flowers  on  a  stem,  Cyclamen-like,  deep  crimson  in 
colour,  with  a  yellow  ring  at  the  base  of  the  retiexed  corolla. 
The  flower  stems  attain  to  a  height  of  about  6  inches.  It  is 
quite  a  gem,  does  well  in  rich  soil  well  drained,  and  appears  to 
like  a  little  shade,  but  does  not  flower  so  freely  as  in  the  full  sun. 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius  plenus  forms  a  somewhat 
spreading  and  branching  bush  about  2  feet  high  in  a  rather  moist 
soil  and  slight  shade,  where  it  grows  freely  and  flowers  profusely, 
having  pure  white  and  very  double  flowers.  It  certainly  is  one 
of  the  best  of  early  summer-flowering  plants  for  a  damp  situa¬ 
tion,  and  will  grow  in  any  good  soil  if  not  too  hot  and  dry.  The 
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species  R.  aconitifolius  is  also  useful,  but  the  flowers  ai’e  not  o 
durable. 

Saxifraga.  granglata  flore-pleno. — This  is  worth  a  place 
in  every  border  from  its  free-flowering  habit,  bearing  on  stems 
about  three-quarters  of  a  foot  high  large  double  white  flowers 
in  abundance.  It  likes  a  rich  and  rather  damp  soil,  but  flourishes 
in  an  ordinary  border. 

Aqgilegia  glandglosa. — At  its  season  this  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  perennials,  growing  freely  in  a  well-drained  soil,  not 
appearing  to  like  damp,  evidently  prefering  a  lightish  sod,  and  well 
drained.  The  flowers  are  bright  deep  blue  with  a  white  corolla, 
and  very  conspicuous,  especially  in  the  mass,  attaining  to  a 
height  of  12  to  15  inches. 

Gegm  coccinegm  pgengm  (fig.  5). — The  bright  scarlet  semi- 
double  flowers  of  this  are  very  effective  and  useful  for  cutting. 
It  is  best  treated  as  a  biennial,  seedlings  being  more  floriferous 
and  free-growing  than  plants  from  cuttings.  It  grows  to  3  feet 
high,  and  ought  to  have  place  in  every  garden. 

Phlox  setacea  grandiflora. — Being  of  neat  dwarf  habit 
this  forms  an  admirable  front-row  plant,  the  flowers  being  large. 


mauve  in  colour,  and  very  freely  produced.  All  the  setacea  vars 
are  very  fine,  particularly  Vivid,  fiery  rose,  carmine  centre,  very 
bright;  Bride,  white,  red  centre,  very  effective,  dwarf  and  flori¬ 
ferous  ;  Perfection,  white,  purple  centre,  one  of  the  best  ;  and 
Model,  rosy  carmine,  very  fine.  They  are  all  good  for  massing, 
and  for  front  clumps  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Trilligm  gr andiflorgm. —  When  several  are  planted  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  this  is  very  pleasing,  the  flowers  being  large 
and  white.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  a  moist  rather  shady 
border,  in  light  rich  soil  surfaced  with  leaf  soil.  T.  erythro- 
earpum,  white  with  crimson  spots  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  is 
very  pretty,  requiring  moisture,  shade,  and  a  vegetable  soil. 

Trolligses. — These,  with  their  branching  stems  supporting 
numerous  large  globular  flowers,  in  colour  vai-ying  from  pale 
yellow  to  orange,  are  very  effective  in  early  June,  and  do  well  on 
a  north  border  in  rich  soil  and  moist.  The  best  with  us  are 
T.  europaeus,  T.  napellifolius,  T.  caucasicus,  very  bright  yellow  ; 
T.  Fortune!  flore-pleno,  orange ;  T.  Loddigesi,  late,  bright  yellow  ; 
T.  japonicus  11. -pi.,  asiaticus,  and  T.  americanus  are  good.  For  a 
north  border  they  are  excellent,  and  will  grow  fine  in  the  open 
fertile  borders. 


Lychnis  viscarta  splendens  plena. — At  the  early  part 
of  June  this  was  the  finest  plant  in  the  borders.  The  flowers  are 
a  beautiful  deep  rose  borne  on  erect  stems,  on  which  they  are 
arranged  to  a  length  of  several  inches,  and  as  several  stems  rise 
from  the  tufted  crown  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  The  flowers, 
being  double,  are  very  durable  and  fine  for  cutting.  Any  free 
soil  suits  it  in  an  open  situation. 

Iris  ortentalis. — In  established  masses  this  affords  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  flowers  of  a  highly  decorative  character,  and  extremely 
useful  for  cutting.  All  it  needs  is  to  be  planted  and  left  alone 
until  it  forms  masses  that  from  their  size  necessitate  division, 
for  which  autumn  is  the  best  time.  We  have  at  least  three 
forms  of  I.  orientalis — a  deep  velvety  blue  both  in  standards  and 
falls ;  pale  purple  or  blue  in  standards  and  falls  ;  and  a  reddish 
purple,  the  base  of  all  being  much  reticulated;  the  two  latter 
less  free  in  flower  than  the  first,  but  the  flowers  are  larger. 
They  are  certainly  only  forms  of  I.  sibirica,  and  are  not  equal  to 
I.  orientalis  in  colour  or  for  decorative  value  either  on  the  plant 
or  cut.  They  grow  to  a  height  of  3  feet. 

Iris  siberica. — With  the  grassy  foliage  and  abundance  of 
flowers  of  various  shades  of  blue,  with  the  base  of  the  fails  reti¬ 
culated  white,  these  are  very  effective.  The  plants  grow  any¬ 
where  in  good  soil  in  an  open  situation  and  free  from  stagnant 
water.  They  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  as  the  flowers  borne 
on  the  long  stems  are  extremely  useful  for  cutting.  They  grow 
3  feet  high.  J.  prismatica  is  similar  to  I.  orientalis,  only  the 
standards  and  falls  are  of  a  rich  bright  blue  with  orange  spots  at 
the  base,  and  very  beautiful.  It  does  not  grow  more  than  2  feet 
in  height.  Of  similar  height  is  I.  versicolor,  or  rather  less,  its 
reddisti  lilac  standards  and  rosy  purple  falls  spotted  white  being 
very  handsome.  1.  versicolor  purpurea  is  of  a  deep  purple,  and 
grows  to  a  height  of  to  2  feet. 

POLEMONIGM  Richarpsoni. — This  is  good  from  the  early 
part  of  June  over  several  weeks,  the  flowers  being  sky  blue, 
borne  in  loose  heads,  and  with  the  yellow  anthers  are  very  telling. 
The  plant  is  very  compact  in  habit,  forming  a  rounded  pyramid 
about  2  feet  high  covered  with  flowers.  It  is  very  fine  indeed, 
and  ought  to  be  grown  by  everyone,  as  it  will  grow  in  any  soil 
except  a  very  wet  one,  and  it  needs  an  open  situation. 

Campanula  glomerata  dahgrica.— Th's  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  either  in  the  border  or  for  cutting,  its  large  terminal 
heads  of  bloom  being  very  effective,  of  a  deep  purple,  the  flower 
stems  very  fi’eely  produced,  and  it  will  do  in  almost  any  soil  and 
situation,  preferably  a  lightish  soil  and  open  situation. 

SiLENE  ALPESTRis. — This  is  a  mass  of  glossy  white  flowers, 
borne  in  panicles  about  6  inches  high,  and  is  an  admirable  front- 
row  plant,  doing  well  in  loam  well  drained  and  an  open  situation. 

Aqgilegia  GRANDIFLORA. — This  attains  to  a  height  of  about 
18  inches  ;  the  flowers  large,  white  ;  the  stems  erect,  as  also  are 
the  flowers,  the  foliage  being  much-divided  and  handsome.  It 
succeeds  in  any  loamy  soil  in  an  open  situation  free  from  stag¬ 
nant  water.  A.  coprulea  differs  only  from  the  above  in  having 
blue  sepals,  the  petals  being  white,  and  is  very  handsome. 

Anthericgm  Liliago. — This  forms  tufts  of  grassy  foliage, 
and  has  numerous  spikes,  2  feet  or  more  in  height,  of  white 
flowers.  L.  Liliago  major  has  flowers  very  much  larger,  and  is 
stronger  in  other  respects.  A.  Liliastrum  has  long  grass-like 
foliage,  and  spikes  of  large  white  flowers  about  2  inches  in  length 
and  fragrant.  It  is  a  really  good  plant  when  established.  A. 
Liliastrum  major  is  a  much  larger  form  of  the  preceding,  and 
attains  to  a  height  of  3  feet,  the  spike  of  flowers  15  to  18  inches 
long  and  very  fine.  The  Anthericums  require  a  well-drained 
oil. 

Geranium  ibericgm. — This  forms  a  fine  bush  about  2  feet 
hio-h  covered  with  flowers  of  a  large  size  of  a  telling  bluish 
piu’ple,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  perennials,  flowering  in  June. 
G.  Endressii  has  bright  rose  flowers  and  is  very  effective,  attain¬ 
ing  to  18  inches  in  height  and  is  very  pleasing.  The  Geraniums 
like  a  free  open  soil  well  drained,  and  sunny  situation. 

Armeria  plantaginea  rubra. — With  its  large  heads  of 
bright  deep  rose  this  plant  is  very  effective,  and  does  well  in  any 
light  soil  and  sunny  position. 

Onosma  tagrica  forms  compact  tufts  of  linear  foliage,  and 
has  cymes  of  tubular  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow,  attaining  to  a 
height  of  about  9  inches,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  front  row  plant, 
but  must  have  a  well- drained  soil. 

Valeriana  officinalis  when  seen  in  large  clumps  is  very 
effective,  it  continues  flowering  for  a  long  time,  and  is  a  common 
plant  of  great  beauty.  The  flowers  are  bright  deep  rose  or  red, 
and  the  plant  in  good  soil  will  grow  3  feet  high. 

Erodigm  Manescavi. — This  forms  tufts  of  handsome  foliage 
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about  I.''  inches  high,  above  wbicli  rise  many  stems  bearing 
purplish  red  tlowers  in  umbels,  the  llowers  an  inch  across.  It 
commences  flowering  in  early  June,  and  keeps  on  until  late 
summer,  It  requires  a  well-drained  soil,  and  is  a  very  fine 
border  plant. 

Ibis  SusiANA  flowered  finely  this  season.  I  was  pleased  to 
notice  the  admii-able  engraving  of  this  interesting  Flag  in  a 
recent  issue.  We  have  it  on  a  south  border,  where  it  does  well. 

Okoous  lathv’Eoides. — This  grows  erect  to  a  height  of  30  to 
36  inches,  producing  spikes  in  quantity  of  small  bluish  puiq  le- 
red  flowers.  It  is  a  qretty  plant  in  late  May  and  early  June, 
and  needs  rather  light  soil  with  sun. 

SiDALCEA  CANDIDA  has  erect  branching  stems  30  to  36  inches 
high;  the  flowers  arranged  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  Malva- 
like,  pure  white,  au  inch  across,  and  very  freely  produced  over  a 
lengthened  period.  It  grows  freely  in  an  open  soil  well  enriched 
wdth  leaf  soil. 

Achilt.ea  tomentosa  is  very  pretty  from  its  large  heads  of 
golden  yellow  flowers,  attaining  to  a  height  of  about  6  inches, 
it  is  an  admirable  front- row  plant  and  very  useful  for  cutting, 
thriving  in  any  light  soil  and  sunny  situation 

Pyrethrums,  both  double  and  single,  were  fine,  and  still 
are  (the  middle  of  June);  while  Delphiniums  are  coming  in  and 
promise  splendidly.  Pinks  are  fine  this  year,  flowering  most 
profusely. — G.  A. 


At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Houticultukal  Society^ 
held  last  Tue-sday,  Robert  Hogg,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
candidates  vere  elected  Fellows — viz.,  John  Joseph  Coleman,  and  Beni. 
T.  Norton. 

-  Messes.  J.  Veitch  k.  Sons  have  now  an  extensive  and  beau¬ 
tiful  display  of  Caknations  and  Picotees  at  their  Chelsea  nursery 
which  will  attract  many  lovers  of  these  useful  town  plants  during  the 
next  week  or  two.  The  plants  are  in  beds  out  of  doors,  slight  protection 
from  the  sun  or  rain  being  afforded  when  necessary,  and  the  bloomg 
expand  in  excellent  condition.  All  the  best  varieties  are  represented^ 
including  many  promising  novelties. 

-  TriE  Gaedeneks’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

forty-first  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Institution  was  held  at  the  “  Albion,” 
Aldersgate  Streer,  on  Wednesday  the  2ad  inst.,  George  Lambert,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  presiding.  About  130  horticulturists  and  friends  assembled,  and 
after  the  ucsual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured  the  Chairman  in 
proposing  the  success  of  the  Institution  appealed  for  further  support  to 
the  funds,  and  referred  to  the  benefits  that  were  being  bestowed  upon 
many  needy  persons  through  its  means.  Mr.  John  Lee  responded  in 
appropriate  terms  ;  other  toasts  being  proposed  and  repJied  to  by  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd  and  Mr.  Alderman  De  Keyser. 

-  Peuhaps  some  of  our  meteorological  readers  can  answer  the 

following  questions  of  a  Pershore  correspondent  on  average  rainfall  ; 
— “  Is  it  a  lad  that  July  on  an  average  is  the  wettest  month  in  the  year  ? 
and  is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  more  rainy  days  in  June  (^on  an  average) 
than  in  any  m;  nth  in  the  year  ?  ’ 

-  The  Wirral  Rose  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition  will  be 

held  at  the  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  Friday,  July  lltb,  when 
liberal  prizes  will  be  offered  in  twenty-eight  classes.’  Gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals  are  also  offered,  together  with  pieces  of  plate. 

- Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  —  Mr.  Iggulden  writes — “It  has 

been  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  foreman  that  I  did  not  do  justice  on 
page  1  t )  our  success  with  Poinsettias  last  season.  A  number  of  plants  in 
3-inch  pots  por.mcted  whorls  of  bracts  if  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter, 
while  those  in  U-inch  and  larger  sizes  w'ere  proportionately  larger  and 
more  perfect  in  outline.  I  must,  however,  add  that  we  are  seldom  so 
successful  with  plants  in  small  pots,  and  the  credit  is  due  to  those  in 
charge  of  them.” 

-  The  Sheffield  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 


announce  an  Exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  to  be  held  on  July 
24th  and  25th,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  that  town,  when  a  large 
number  of  prizes  will  be  offered.  One  hundred  and  eighty  classes  are 
enumerated  in  the  schedule,  the  prizes  ranging  in  value  from  £6  to  Is.  (Sd. 
The  principal  class  is  that  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  £6 
and  £4  being  offered  as  the  first  and  second  prizes. 

-  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  John  Austen,  who  has  been 

for  eleven  years  gardener  to  Sir  Greville  Smythe,  Bart.,  Ashton  Court^ 
Bristol,  has  been  appointed  the  successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Westland  as 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  Witley  Court,  Stourport.  We  believe 
that  extensive  improvements  are  projected  at  Witley  Court,  including  the 
making  of  a  new  kitchen  garden  and  the  erection  of  glass  structures, 
and  we  suspect  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  gardener  more  practical  and 
competent  to  carry  out  the  woik  than  Mr.  Austen.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  Ashton  Court  last  autumn,  and  were  impressed  by  the  admir¬ 
able  condition  of  every  department  of  the  extensive  and  excellent  gardens. 

- Strawberries  AT  the  Bath  Show.— In  connection  with  the 

Rose  Show  which  is  reported  on  another  page,  prizes  were  awarded  for 
Stjawberries  as  follows,  the  fruit  being  particularly  fi.ue  : — The  best  six 
varieties  were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  House,  these  consisting  of  very  fine 
dishes  of  Loxfnrd  Hall  Seedling,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Souvenir  de  Kieff,  Presi¬ 
dent,  British  Queen,  and  Countess.  Mr.  H.  S.  Dutton  was  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  G.  Garraway,  third.  Mr.  H.  Beavis,  Weston,  took  the  lead  with 
three  varieties,  these  consisting  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  New 
ton  Seedling,  all  large  and  well  ripened.  Mr.  A.  Beavis  was  first  with 
a  single  dish,  staging  extra  fine  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  follow¬ 
ing  with  a  fine  dish  of  President ;  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith  for  Sir  J.  Paxton,  large  and  good. 

-  The  Bedford  Park  Gardening  Society  held  a  meeting 

lately,  at  which  the  most  distinctive  feature  was  a  lecture  in  the  garden 
on  garden  flowers  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  who  was  appointed  to  award 
the  prizes.  The  lecturer  went  far  away  from  the  usual  method  of  treating 
the  subject  of  the  lecture,  for  he  spoke  of  time,  space,  form,  and  number 
as  illustrated  in  the  most  striking  manner  by  the  characters  and  relations 
of  garden  plants.  He  began  near  the  north  pole  hy  gathering  for  his 
hearers  the  creeping  Willows  and  Birches  that  there  prevail.  He  made 
the  alpine  flowers  carry  them  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  glacial  epoch, 
and  he  dissected  a  flower  of  an  Iris  to  show  how  plants  conform  in  their 
structure  to  geometric,  rhythmic,  and  numerical  principles.  The  address 
was  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

-  The  International  Forestry  Exhibition  was  opened  on 

the  first  inst.  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  company.  Many  foreign  Governments  were  represented,  and 
the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  attended  in  their  official 
capacity.  The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  opening  the  Exhibition,  said  that 
a  special  object  was  the  better  forestry  education  of  the  country.  The 
United  Kingdom  had  more  property  in  the  world  than  any  other  nation  ; 
but  in  this  particular  it  was  behind  other  nations.  We  were  the  only 
country  that  had  not  a  school  of  forestry,  and  we  had  to  send  our  young 
men  abroad  to  gain  the  necessary  knowledge.  That  surely  was  not 
right,  and  he  hoped  that  out  of  that  Exhibition  there  would  come  a 
school  for  forestry  which  might  possibly  be  located  in  Edinburgh.  They 
had  every  possible  advantage  there;  they  had  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the 
Arboretum,  the  University,  and  the  Highland  Society.  All  these  bodies 
took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  it  only  required  that  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  the  practical  part  of  the  work.  It  was  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  before  long,  if  the  money  were  got,  they  might  see 
a  school  of  forestry  in  Scotland.  He  appealed  to  the  public  to  make 
the  enterprise  a  success,  and,  amid  hearty  cheers,  declared  the  Exhibition 
open. 

-  Meteorological  Observations  at  Hodsock  Priory  for 

June,  1884. — Mr.  J.  Mallender  sends  the  following  summary.  “Total 
duration  of  sunshine  149  5  hours,  or  30  per  cent,  of  possible  duration. 
The  brightest  day  was  the  28th  ;  we  had  13  7  hours  of  sunshine.  Only 
one  sunless  day,  this  was  the  4th  June.  We  have  had  less  sunshine 
than  in  the  month  of  May,  the  mean  difference  being  sixty-three  hours. 
Total  rainfall  0  77  inches,  and  0  27  fell  on  the  8th.  Rain  fell  on  six 
days.  This  is  the  first  time  in  nine  years  that  we  have  had  two  con¬ 
secutive  months  so  dry  as  May  and  June.  The  velocity  of  the  wind 
was  fifty-eight  miles  per  hour,  and  never  exceeded  400  miles  on  any 
day,  and  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  eleven  days.  Mean  temperature  of 
month,  5G  0°,  Maximum  on  the  13th,  80  7°  ;  minimum  on  the  1st,  32'3°; 
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maximum  in  sun  on  the  27tb,  133‘1°;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the 
1st,  271:°.  Warmest  day,  27th  ;  coldest  day,  the  Ist  ;  mean  temperature 
of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  59'1°  ;  mean  temperature  of  soil  1  foot  deep,  57'8°. 
The  corn  crops  are  looking  well,  but  the  hay  crop  is  short.  Rain  is  much 
needed  for  Turnips  and  the  garden  crops  generally.” 


CHISWICK  AND  TURNHAM  GREEN  SHOW. 

July  3rd. 

The  fourth  annual  Show  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  and,  favoured  by  beautiful 
weather,  it  proved  to  bo  a  great  success.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  the 
Exhibition  was  held  in  two  marquees,  and  these  looked  particularly  bright 
and  effective  when  the  large  number  of  exhibitors  and  their  assistants 
had  done  their  work  and  retired  to  give  place  to  the  Judges.  Under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Barron  the  necessary  arrangements  were  rapidly  and 
effectively  carried  out,  and  we  must  congratulate  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
J.  T.  Musgrave,  Esq.,  on  the  general  success  of  the  Show,  which  was  certainly 
not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  exhibitions  which  have  not,  as  in  this  case,  to 
depend  chiefly  upon  local  support. 

GROUPS  OP  PLANTS. 

There  were  only  two  entries  in  Class  1,  that  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged 
for  effect  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100  square  feet,  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons, 
nurserymen,  Turnham  Green,  securing  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Brown,  nur¬ 
seryman,  Richmond,  the  second  prize.  These  were  exceptionally  handsome 
groupsj  that  of  Messrs.  Fromow  containing  Gloxinias,  Lihums,  and  Gladiolus 
Colvilli  albus  amongst  others,  while  Ferns  were  freely  and  judiciously  inter¬ 
spersed  amongst  them.  Mr.  Brown’s  collection  included  a  large  proportion 
of  Pelargoniums,  agreeably  relieved  by  Ferns,  and  was  very  attractive. 
Class  2  was  devoted  to  groups  not  exceeding  a  space  of  60  square  feet,  and 
this  provoked  a  far  greater  amount  of  competition,  the  five  groups  exhibited 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  one  side  of  the  tent.  One  and  all  were 
exceedingly  bright  and  most  tastefully  arranged.  The  first  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  This 
extremely  attractive  collection  included  Gloxinias,  Liliums,  Caladiums,  and 
Dracaenas  amongst  others,  and  undoubtedly  deserved  premier  honours, 
although  the  group  shown  by  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing, 
was  a  very  close  second,  his  collection  having  perhaps  a  little  more  colour 
than  that  shown  by  Mr.  Wright.  The  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  gardener  to  H.  Pearks,  Esq.,  Heathfield  Cottage,  Turnham  Green. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  well  shown  by  E.  M.  Nelson,  E.  H. 
Watts,  and  H.  G.  Lake,  Esqs.,  Fairlawn  House,  Turnham  Green.  In  the 
class  for  six  the  former  gentleman  took  first  prize  with  the  following  : — 
Allamandas  Hendersonii  and  Chelsonii,  Statice  profusa  (a  fine  plant),  Gene- 
tyllis  tulipifera.  Plumbago  capensis,  and  Vinca  alba  ;  these  were  all  healthy 
and  well  grown.  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Lake  took  second  and  third  prizes 
respectively.  The  first-named  exhibitor  took  the  first  prize  for  six  exotic 
Ferns,  showing  large  and  healthy  plants,  Messrs.  Lake  and  Nelson  being 
second  and  third.  Fine-foliage  plants  were  also  well  shown,  Mr.  Brown, 
Richmond,  securing  first  honours  in  the  class  for  six  with  excellent  specimens. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson  was  a  good  second,  and  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons  took  the 
third  prize.  The  first  prize  for  six  Caladiums  fell  to  J.  R.  Starling,  Esq.,  the 
second  to  H.  Pearks,  Esq.,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson. 

In  the  class  for  six  Coleuses  Mr.  Watts  was  again  to  the  fore  with  excel¬ 
lent  plants  of  good  colour,  Mr.  Starling  securing  second  and  Mr.  Lake  third 
prizes,  a  special  third  prize  being  awarded  to  J.  J.  Flack,  Esq.,  Hampton  Road, 
Twickenham.  Mr.  Watts  also  took  the  first  prize  for  three  Fuchsias,  and 
Mr.  Lake  the  second.  The  latter  gentleman  was  also  second  in  the  class  for 
six  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Flack  being  placed  first.  Begonias  were  admir¬ 
ably  shown  by  Messrs.  Starling,  Nelson,  and  Pearks,  who  took  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  respectively.  In  the  class  for  Lycopods  Mr.  Watts  easily 
secured  first  prize  with  six  really  magnificent  Selaginellas,  many  being  of 
large  size  and  remarkably  healthy  appearance.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Starling.  Cockscombs  were  fairly  well  shown 
by  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hogarth  Lane,  Chiswick,  as  were  Gloxinias  by  Mr.  Star¬ 
ling  and  Mr.  Flack,  all  of  whom  secured  prizes.  Six  splendid  plants  of 
Achimenes  from  Mr.  Flack  easily  secured  first  prize  in  Class  16,  Mr.  Watts 
being  second.  In  the  class  for  plants  for  table  decoration  Messrs.  Nelson, 
Hardy,  and  Starling  secured  the  prizes. 

Cut  Flowers. — Of  these  there  was  an  excellent  display,  the  Roses,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  being  strongly  to  the  fore.  In  Class  18,  for  twenty-four 
cut  blooms  of  Roses,  the  first  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and 
Co.,  nurserymen,  Maidstone,  for  a  splendid  box,  in  which  A.  K.  Williams, 
Marie  Baumann,  and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  were  especially  noticeable.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on- 
Thames  (Mr.  Moorman,  gardener),  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Pearks.  Mr.  Nelson 
won  the  first  prize  for  six  cut  blooms,  the  second  going  to  Mr.  H.  Pearks,  and 
the  third  to  G.  H.  J upp.  Esq.  In  Class  20,  for  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers, 
distinct,  the  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Nelson  with  an  attractive  stand, 
and  the  second  by  Mr.  Watts.  Mr.  Nelson  took  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
cut  blooms  of  Gloxinias,  and  also  for  twelve  bunches  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  Starling  being  second  and  Mr.  Smith  third  in  the  latter  class.  Prizes 
were  also  provided  for  bouquets  and  button-holes,  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Morris, 
Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Nelson  being  the  chief  prizetakers. 

Fruit. — The  exhibits  in  the  various  fruit  classes  were  not  remarkable  in 
any  way,  Messrs.  Lake,  Watts,  and  W.  Lindell  taking  the  prizes  for  Straw¬ 
berries.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  were  fairly  shown.  Although  Grapes 
were  not  largely  shown,  the  quality  was  excellent.  In  the  class  for  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Lindell  was  deservedly  awarded  first  prize  for 
large  and  well-ripened  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Watts  was  second, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Daw,  Homefield,  Ealing,  third  with  the  same  variety.  The 
last-named  gentleman  was  first  in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
excellent  bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  being 
shown. 

Vegetables. — These  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  space,  the  exhib 


being  fairly  good.  For  nine  dishes  of  vegetables  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Esher, 
was  placed  first.  Sir  H.  Meux  second,  and  Mr.  Watts  third. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co-  for  Peas,  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  for  vegetables.  Messrs.  Carter’s  prizes  were  won  respectively  by  Mr. 
Ward,  Longford  Castle,  Salisburj  ;  Mr.  Morton,  Aylesbury  ;  and  Mr.  Waite  ; 
while  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  were  won  by  Mr.  Waite,  Sir  H. 
Meux,  and  Mr.  Flack  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Amongst  the  most  noticeable  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  a  splendid  group 
of  plants  shown  by  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  most  attrac¬ 
tively  and  tastefully  arranged  ;  a  really  fine  brace  of  Model  Cucumbers  from 
G.  Wright,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Acton  ;  and  a  large  and  handsome  group  of 
hardy  ornamental  trees  in  pots  from  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  Royal  Vineyard 
Nurseries,  Hammersmith.  This  group  occupied  the  upper  end  of  one  of  the 
marquees,  and  was  very  attractively  arranged. 


FUCHSIAS  AS  PILLAR  PL.iNTS. 

In  greenhouses  and  conservatories  there  are  few  plants  or  flowers 
capable  of  making  more  showy  and  beautiful  pillar  plants  than  Fuchsias. 
Most  people  admire  a  well-grown  Fuchsia  in  a  pot  as  a  stage  or  window 
plant,  and  the  more  natural  their  habit  and  profuse  their  bloom  the 
better,  but  we  never  saw  any  pot  plants  surpass  those  planted  out  and 
trained  up  pillars.  In  the  conservatory  here  we  have  many  pillar  Fuchsias 
8  feet  and  10  feet  high,  and  from  early  spring  throughout  the  summer 
and  until  late  autumn  they  are  very  beautiful.  Excepting  tying  the 
main  stems  to  the  pillars  no  attempt  is  made  at  training,  and  the  side 
branches,  many  of  which  are  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  length,  hang  all  round 
in  natural  profusion.  On  the  pathway  side  of  the  house  they  often 
almost  stop  the  way.  Armfuls  of  flowers  may  be  cut  from  them,  and  it 
is  in  this  way  they  are  generally  kept  within  bounds,  as  when  the  strong 
shoots  are  shortened  almost  to  the  main  stem  in  cutting  away  the  flowers 
they  soon  sprout  out  again  and  give  a  grand  succession  of  bloom.  No 
one  with  the  means  of  planting  out  Fuchsias  should  neglect  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Any  kind  of  greenhouse  or  conservatory  bed  is  suitable  for  them, 
and  a  good  mixture  of  loam,  manure,  and  sand  is  the  best  rooting  mixture 
which  can  be  used  for  them.  The  time  to  plant  is  of  little  importance. 
Now  is  as  good  as  any.  Plants  growing  freely  in  pots  now  may  be 
turned  out  with  advantage,  as  if  carefully  handled  they  will  receive  no 
check,  but  grow  and  form  large  plants  by  the  autumn. — M.  M. 


WINCHESTER  SHOW. 

Last  Thursday  h'storical  o’d  Winchester  was  enfete,  that  day  being  tho 
septencentenary  of  the  mayoralty,  or  the  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  city.  Amongst  the  visitors  on  the  occasion  was  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  also  many  ecclesiastical  and  civic  dignitaries  ;  and 
amongst  the  events  in  honour  of  the  rare  occurrence  was  the  Flower  Show 
the  first  summer  Exhibition  of  the  Winchester  Horticultural  Society,  which 
was  established  last  year,  and  provided  a  very  successful  Chrysanthemum 
Show  in  November.  When  we  find,  as  we  are  pleased  to  do,  a  balance  of 
£76  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  on  the  occasion  of  an  autumn  show,  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  most  favourable  circumstance  and  good  augury  of 
future  success,  for  autumn  shows  are  certainly  by  no  means  invariably 
financially  profitable.  The  Society  is  favoured  above  many  others  by  very 
influential  patronage,  a  good  number  of  subscribers,  and  a  prudent  and 
practical  executive  Committee.  This,  the  schedule  of  the  Show  under  notice 
clearly  indicates,  for  the  funds  are  not  frittered  away  over  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  classes,  nor  lavishly  disposed  of  in  a  few  sensational  prizes. 
No  doubt  competitors  would  be  glad  to  see  the  amounts  increased  in  several 
of  the  classes,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  the  Committee  will  be  equally 
glad  to  increase  them  as  soon  as  this  can  be  done  ;  in  the  meantime  the  wise 
policy  has  been  adopted  of  incurring  no  serious  risks,  and  thereby  the  support 
of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  district  and  also  the  co-operation 
of  exhibitors  is  merited.  That  there  are  skilful  growers  of  garden  produce 
in  the  locality  every  department  of  the  Show  afforded  ample  evidence,  for 
although  competition  was  not  keen  in  all  sections,  yet  in  every  one  of  them 
— plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables — excellent  examples  of  culture  were 
staged.  _  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  in  amounts  ranging  from 
£6  downwards  to  a  few  shillings,  the  Commemoration  Committee  of  the 
Septencentenary  provided  £20,  in  three  prizes  of  £10,  £6,  and  £4,  for  s^enty- 
two  Roses.  The  Exhioition  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Wolvesey  Palace. 
The  heat  for  the  first  day  was  oppressive,  and  this,  with  the  counter 
attractions  in  the  city,  possibly’  limited  the  attendance  in  the  afternoon,  yet 
towards  evening  visitors  appeared  numerous  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  the 
close  of  the  two  days  the  Show  will  have  proved  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
In  referring  to  the  exhibits  only  the  most  prominent  can  be  particularised. 

Plants  — The  first  class  in  the  schedule  was  for  twelve  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  six  to  be  in  flower,  the  prizes  being  £6,  £4,  and  £2.  Mrs. 
Pearce,  The  Firs,  Bassett,  Southampton  (Mr.  Wills,  gardener),  secured  the 
first  position  with  admirably  grown  specimens.  The  foliage  plants  comprised 
two  healthy  Palms,  a  Latania  and  Seaforthia,  Cycas  revoluta  in  wonderful 
colour  :  a  fair  Dasylirion,  a  remarkably  fine  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  and  a 
bright  and  healthy  Cocos  Weddelliana.  The  flowering  plants^  w’ere  a 
Stephanotis,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  very  good  ;  a  Kalosanthes  in  first-class 
condition  ;  a  Clerodendron,  a  large  specimen  Tuberous  Begonia  ;  and  .a  good 
plant  of  Impatiens  Siiltani.  R.  King  Wyndham,  Esq.,  Corhampton  House, 
Bishops  Waltham  (Mr.  Cox,  gardener),  was  an  excellent  second,  his  most 
effective  specimens  being  Acalypha  tricolor,  highly  coloured  ;  a  standard 
Bougainvillea,  a  good  Allamanda,  and  a  very  fine  example  of  Nepal olepis 
davallioides  furcans  :  Croten  angustifolius  was  also  extremely  bright,  and 
Medinilla  magnifica  very  healthy.  Mr.  Hillier,  nurseryman,  AVmchester, 
secured  the  remaining  prize  with  good  plants,  including  the  best  Heaths  in  the 
Show.  In  the  class  for  six  specimens  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Svvanmere  Pa,rk, 
Bishops  Waltham  (Mr.  Molyneux,  gardener),  was  distinctly  ahead,  securing 
the  first  prize  with  Alocasia  macrorliiza  variegata,  Cissus  discolor,  and  Croton 
Queen  Victoria,  all  in  superb  condition  ;  the  flowering  plants  being  a  Bougain- 
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villea,  very  fine  ;  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  good  ;  and  Begonia  Empress,  a 
splendid  glowing  bush,  4^  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  collections  were  nearly 
equal  m  merit,  the  second  prize  going  to  E.  Moss,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Weston  Grove, 
Southampton  (Mr.  Hunt,  gardener),  with  specimens  of  uniform  size,  the  best 
being  a  fresh  Dipladenia,  equal  third  prizes  being  awarded  to  the  Earl  of 
^^rtt^rook,  Stratton  Park  (Mr.  Gandy,  gardener),  and  Miss  Bateman, 
Winchester  (Mr.  Prouting,  gardener),  with  irregular-sized  plants,  the  former 
staging  a  superb  example  of  Kentia  Fosteriana,  and  the  latter  a  fine  example 
of  Woodwardia,  radicans.  In  single  specimen  flowering  plants  Mr.  Cox  won 
nrst  honours  with  a  conical-shaped  Bougainvillea,  Mr.  Moijneux  being  an 
^ceedmgly  close  second  with  a  noble  plant  of  Begonia  Emperor,  and  Mr. 

,  “  f  ^  good  Begonia,  In  the  corresponding  class  for  foliage 

plants  Mr,  Wills  was  first  with  a  healthy  Cocos,  and  Mr.  Hillier  second  with 
Cycas  revoluta. 

,  ®ffbct  Groups. — Although  there  was  quite  an  imposing  row  of  these  in 
the  form  of  a  long  sloping  bank,  with  no  division  between  each  exhibit,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  effect  was  not  satisfactory.  Had  the  groups  been 
semicircular  in  form  and  isolated,  each  backing  against  the  sides  of  the 
marquee  with  specimen  plants  down  the  centre,  not  only  would  a  better 
general  effect  have  been  produced,  but  the  competitors  could  have  associated 
their  plants  to  better  advantage  in  the  classes  under  notice.  Almost  without 
exception  the  groups  were  too  crowded  and  formal,  there  was  a  want  of 
lightness  and  relief  as  a  rule,  and  in  some  cases  the  packing  was  very 
pronounced.  By  far  the  best  arr.angement  was  that  with  which  Mr.  Wills 
secured  the  first  prize  in  the  open  class.  Though  the  plants  were  small  they 
weie  in  the  best  of  health,  and  agreeably  disposed.  At  the  back  was  an 
excellent  plant  of  Arena  lutescens  ;  then  the  groundwork  of  the  space  was 
formed^  with  small  plants  of  Caladiums,  Coleuses,  a  few  Cypripediums, 
Gloxinias,  and  small  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  healthy  young  Cocoscs  rising 
above  them,  and  here  and  there  a  Dracmna,  the  front  being  margined  chiefly 
with  vanegated  Panicum.  Mr.  Hillier  had  the  second  prize  in  this  class 
with  a  much  more  imposing  group,  the  plants  being  altogether  larger,  but 
siuiply  crowded  together  to  form  a  heavy  bank  of  flowers  and  foliage.  In  the 
class  exduding  nurserymen  there  was  severe  competition,  and  the  Judges 
T  wr®  w  determining  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  groups. 

•  .  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  COTnstiles,  Twyford  (Mr,  Neville,  gardener),  was  placed 
first.  This  group  had  a  good  back  of  Palms  with  a  good  Fuchsia, 
prominent  and  not  crowded,  in  the  front  of  them,  the  rest  of  the 
arrangement  consisting  mainly  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Show  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  a  front  of  small  Coleuses,  Isolepis,  and  Lobelias. 
Some  of  the  plants  were  fully  too  large  for  the  purpose,  but  they  were 
not  packed  to  form  a  smooth  unbroken  surface.  C.  W.  Shipley  Esq.,  Twyford 
Moors  (Mr.  Axford,  gardener)  was  placed  second  with  very  neat,  fresh,  and 
healthy  plants  much  too  smoothly  arranged,  yet  not  overcrowded,  this  latter 
cnci^stance,  we  presume,  giving  him  the  preference  over  some  of  his  rivals. 
Mr.  Hunt  won  the  third  position  with  a  low,  undulated,  but  somewhat  packed 
group,  and  a  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Astridge,  the  plants  being  too 
much  crow’ded  at  the  back,  while  pots  were  too  visible  in  the  front  of  the 
group;  but  for  a  smooth  heavy  formal  background  Mr.  Gandy  would  have 
won  a  good  position,  the  front  part  of  his  arrangement  being  one  of  the  best, 
ibis  brief  critical  report  of  what  was  the  weak  point,  and  might  have  been 
one  of  the  sHongest  in  the  Show,  may  po.ssibly  contain  a  few  hints  that  may 
be  useful.  Perfection,  or  anything  like  it,  is  not  to  be  expected  at  a  first  show, 
and  we  have  seen  many  worse  “  first  attempts  ”  at  arranging  plants  effectively 
than  those  above  ref.  rred  to.  oat-  j 

Ferns  very  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Cox,  Hunt,  and  Astridge,  who  secured 
the  prizes  in  the  order  named  ;  Begonias  from  Mrs.  Warner,  Worthy  Road, 
Winchester  (Mr  Munt,  gardener)  were  very  fine  ;  table  plants  from  Messrs. 
Wills,  Cox,  and  Molyneux,  neat  and  fresh ;  while  Gloxinias  from  Mr.  Prout- 

Astridge,  were  creditable  examples  of  culture. 
Mr.  Molyneux  staged  the  best  hardy  cut  flowers — a  very  excellent  stand  of 
tw'elve  varieties. 

Jiose^— Upwards  of  thirty  prizes  were  offered  for  these,  varying  in  amounts 
from  ilO  to  5s.  Many  beautiful  stands  were  arranged,  but  the  effects  of  the 
ou  apparent  in  many  small  flowers.  On  the  morning  of  the 

Show  Mr.  Charles  Turner  found  the  heat  too  great  for  him  to  compete.  The 
chiet  prize  of  the  Commemorative  Committee  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
Colchester,  with  splendid  examples.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.! 
Salisbury,  had_  the  second  prize  with  good  blooms.  In  the  class  for 
forty-eight  varieties  Mr.  R  R.  Cant  w-as  again  to  the  fore,  follow;ed  closely, 
ho^wever,  by  ^Ir.  Frank  Cant  and  Messrs.  Keynes  in  the  order  named, 
ihose  exhibitors  retained  their  positions  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
triplets,  all  s^ging  admirably.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  won  the  premier  position 
with  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  with  blooms  of  remarkable  merit.  Madame 
H.  Jamain,  Niphetos,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Catherine  Mermet,  Caroline  Kuster, 

^  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Adam,  Jean  Ducher,  Marie 

Van  Houtte,  and  La  Boule  d’Or  composed  the  varieties  in  this  fine  stand. 
-Vtr.  H.  K.  Cant  was  a  close  second,  his  blooms  being  a  little  looser  and 

of  any  '^ark  variety  were 
von  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Mr.  Hillier  respectively,  both  with  Alfred  K. 
Williams  ;  for  twelve  of  any  light  variety  by  Mr.  Hillier  with  La  France, 
followed  very  closely  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  with  Merveille  de  Lyon,  wonderfully 

^’^y  Noisette  by  Mr.  Frank  Cant 

(first)  with  Souvenir  d’Elise,  splendid,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  with  good  examples 
fll  f  local  classes  Mr.  Flight  won  most  of  the  first  prizes, 

^ffo^od  by  Captain  Ramsay,  both  of  whom  exhibited  many  excellent  blooms. 

several  plants  of  the  small  white  flat-petalled  cluster 
Rose  Anna  Maria  Montravel,  which  in  5  or  6-inch  pots  is  admirably  adapted 
lor  decorative  purposes.  The  Messrs.  Flight  won  most  of  the  prizes^ for 
epergnes,  baskets  of  flowers,  and  for  the  decoration  of  a  dinner  table  ;  and 
oighty-four  baskets  of  wild  flowers  were  staged. 

/VmU.— The  display  of  this  was  limited.  Lord  Eversley  (Mr.  Wildsmith 
gardener)  sent  a  splencfid  collection,  not  for  competition,  consisting  of  three’ 
ines,  SIX  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  Melons,  two  dishes  each  of  Strawberries, 
Peaches  pctannes,  and  Figs,  and  one  dish  of  Cherries;  a  more  meritorious 
_xhibit  than  this  is  not  often  seen,  and  it  was  highly  commended  by  the 
Judges  and  greatly  admired  by  visitors.  In  the  classes  for  black  Grapes  the 

p-.rrr,^  good  large-berried,  well-finished 

examples  ;  equal  second  prizes  being  granted  to  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  J.  Dauncey 
gaidener  to  J,  B.  Stane,  Esq.,  Buckfield.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first  also  for 


white  Grapes,  with  well-finished  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Mr.  Gallon  being 
second  with  the  same  variety,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first  in  the  scarlet- 
flesh  Melon  class  with  Scarlet  Gem,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  in  the  green- 
flesh  was  the  best.  Mr.  Molyneux  secured  the  chief  prize  in  the 
class  for  nine  dishes  of  vegetables  with  superior  produce,  followed  by  Mr. 
Dauncey,  who  also  exhibited  well.  Messrs.  Elcomb  &  Son,  Romsey,  were 
highly  commended  for  a  splendid  collection  of  Zonal  Pelagoniums  in  5-inch 
pots.  The  Show  was  admirably  managed  by  Aiessrs.  Porter  and^Colson,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Committee  ;  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  was  the  exhibition  of  the  Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Associations,  which  was  largely  attended. 


ANEMONES. 

{Continued  from  page  399,  last  vol.) 

A.  PALMATA,  L.  (The  Cyclamen  Windflower). — One  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  members  of  the  genus,  and  to  those  fond  of  curious  flowers  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  and  is  really  worth  a  little  extra  care  in  the  selection  of 
soil  and  position,  which  should  be  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sandy 
loam  and  peat  in  a  moderately  shady  and  damp  position  on  the  flanks  of 
the  rockwork.  It  is  a  native  of  most  if  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  originally  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Portugal  about  1597.  It  is  w’ell  figured  in  “  Botanical  Register,”  200. 
The  leaves  are  cordate,  blunt,  three  to  five-lobed,  slightly  toothed,  and 
somewhat  hairy,  arising  from  an  elongated  tuberous  rootstock.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  solitary  on  stems  6  inches 
in  height,  bright  yellow,  and  remaining  closed  during  dull  weather, 
flower  stems  having  trifid  sessile  bracts.  It  may  be  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  is,  however,  not  often  ripened  in  this  country,  at  least  such  is 
the  writer’s  experience. 

A.  PALMATA  ALBA. — A  curious  whitish  variety,  of  no  merit  except 
for  its  rarity.  It  is  now,  however,  much  more  easily  procurable  than 
formerly. 

A.  PALMATA  FL  -PL. — An  exceedingly  rare  and  choice  form,  only 
once  seen  by  the  writer  in  an  old  private  garden  in  North  Wales,  and 
were  it  diligently  sought  after  would  no  doubt  be  found  in  various 
similar  places.  It  was  described  by  Sweet,  but  the  reference  cannot  be 
given  at  present,  and  is  figured  in  “  Omnium  Stirpium  Sciagraphia,” 
461,  2,  by  Dominic  Chabrey,  1677. 

A.  PAVONINA,  Dec.  (Peacock  Anemone). — A  native  of  the  South  of 
France,  closely  allied  to  A,  stellata,  from  which  it  mainly  differs  by  its 
petals  being  much  more  acute.  Several  of  the  plants  now  cultivated  as 
A.  stellata  fulgens  fl.-pL,  duplex,  &c.,  would  no  doubt  if  investigated  be 
referred  to  this  species  rather  than  to  A.  stellata. 

A.  EANCNCULOIDES,  A.— One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of 
the  smaller  species,  closely  allied  to  the  Wood  Anemone  ;  indeed,  although 
really  distinct,  it  might  be  readily  described  as  a  yellow  form  of  that 
plant.  It  is  found  in  a  quasi-wild  state  in  several  localities  in  the  south 
and  east  of  England,  but  is  usually  regarded  as  a  doubtful  native.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  March  and  April,  and  are  of  a  clear,  bright, 
golden  yellow,  usually  solitary,  but  occasionally  in  pairs,  about  the  same 
size  as  A.  nemorosa.  In  cultivation  this  plant  thrives  in  a  good  calcareous 
loam,  either  in  the  herbaceous  border  or  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  rock- 
work  in  association  with  dwarf  shrubs,  &c. 

A.  STELLATA,  DC.  ;  hoitensis,  D.  ;  versicolor  Salishvry  (Star 
Anemone). — The  parent  of  the  other  race  of  florists’  Windflowers,  chiefly 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  its  most  beautiful  and  useful  variety 
fulgens,  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  by  far  the  finest  red  spring¬ 
flowering  hardy  plant,  conspicuous  both  by  the  peculiarly  dignified  pose 
of  its  blossoms,  and  also  by  the  striking  contrast  of  its  brilliant  vermilion 
sepals  and  the  jet  black  of  the  stamens  and  pistils.  It  is  tolerably 
common  in  a  wild  state  both  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  is  now  so  common 
in  this  country  that  tubers  may  be  procured  in  autumn  from  almost  any 
seedsman.  As  to  soil  or  position  it  is  not  at  all  fastidious,  and  if  pre¬ 
ferring  those  of  a  light  and  dry  nature  it  will  not  refuse  to  grow  even  in 
the  most  cold  and  tenacious  soils  ;  it  is  in  short,  a  plant  that  ought  to 
be  planted  not  by  ones  or  twos,  but  in  hundreds  and  thousands  every¬ 
where — on  the  rock  garden,  in  the  herbaceous  border,  the  reserve  ground, 
on  the  semi-wild  shrubbery,  bearing  in  mind  that  its  flowering  season 
may  be  greatly  prolonged  by  successional  planting  from  October  to  May. 

A.  trifolia,  L. — A  dwarf-growing  plant  resembling  the  Wood 
Anemone,  and  found  in  sub-alpine  forests  from  France  to  Siberia.  The 
leaves  are,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  very  distinctly  trifoliate.  Flowers 
white,  solitary,  on  stems  about  6  inches  in  height,  from  March  to  June  ; 
prefers  a  half-shady  position,  but  will  grow  freely  in  any  soil.  There  are 
two  very  pretty  varieties,  both  at  present  rather  uncommon,  differing  only 
from  the  type  in  colour,  to  which  the  names — viz.,  ccerulea  and  rosea, 
will  give  a  sufficient  clue. 

NARCISSIFLORA  SECTION. 

This  division  is  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  less  known  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  also,  it  must  be  said,  somewhat  less  deserving  of  notice,  but 
still  containing  at  least  two  species  widely  known,  and  both  very  beau¬ 
tiful — viz.,  A.  sylvestris  and  A.  narcissiflora.  This  group  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  fibrous  roots  ;  seeds  tailless,  ovoid,  or  compressed,  and 
enveloped  in  a  mass  of  down,  causing  them  to  adhere  to  each  other. 
Their  geographical  range  is  great,  being  from  central  Europe  through 
Asia  and  to  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  Their  culture  may  be  very 
briefly  mentioned  here,  because,  excepting  A.  narcissiflora,  they  will 
thrive  and  hold  their  own  in  any  position  or  soil  short  of  that  of  the  very 
driest  nature. 

A.  NARCISSIFLORA,  L.— A  most  distinct  and  handsome  species,  found 
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nsually  in  SiV)erin.  whence  it  was  brnui'ht  to  this  country  about  1773. 
It  is  figured  in  •’Bit.  Mag.”  1120.  The  leaves  are  deeply  divided  in  a 
palmate  manner,  and  are  somewhat  hairy,  the  lobes  being  toothed.  The 
■flowers,  which  are  borne  in  simple  umbels,  are  creamy  white,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  appear  in  June.  The  whole  plant  when  doing  well 
Attains  a  height  of  from  a  foot  to  15  inches.  It  seems  to  prefer  an  open 
sunny  spot  in  a  good  loamy  soil  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
■chalk  or  limestone,  but  often  does  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

A.  PENNSYLVANICA,  L. — As  the  specific  name  implies,  this  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  in  1766.  This 
plant  is  also  of  an  erect  habit,  with  rather  coarsely  palmately  divided 
leaves ;  the  flowers,  which  are  white,  rather  smaller  than  those  of 
A.  narcissiflora,  are  freely  produced  in  June,  and  are  very  pleasing, 
although  this  species,  in  common  with  A.  rivularis  and  virginiana,  does 
not,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  pedicels,  raise  its  flowers  sufiSciently 
above  the  foliage  to  be  as  showy  as  many  others. 

A.  EiVDLARis. — Another  American  species  very  similar  to  the  last, 
differing  principally  by  its  larger  flowers,  which  are  also  produced  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier. 

A.  SYLVESTRis,  L  (The  Snowdrop  Windflower). — Certainly  a  very 
distinct  and  ornamental  species,  well  known  and  appreciated,  as  it  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  since  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  leaves  are  usually  ternate,  with  deeply  toothed  segments 
slightly  hirsute.  Those  of  the  involucre,  unlike  the  rest  of  this  section, 
are  stalked  ;  as  for  the  flowers  which  are  borne  on  stems  to  2  feet  in 
height.  It  will  thrive  under  the  shade  of  trees  nearly  as  well  as  in  the 
most  select  border. 

A.  VIRGINIANA,  L. — An  American  species,  figured  in  Paul  Hermann’s 
■“  Paradisus  Batavus,”  18,  1798,  but  it  had  been  cultivated  in  England 
f.oT  nearly  fifty  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  that  work.  It  much 
resembles  A.  rivularis,  but  is  considerably  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  flower¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  but  preferring  a  soil  containing  a  fair  amount  of 
peat  and  sand. — G.  Guthrie, 

(To  be  continued.) 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

JPLY  4th, 

Admir.\ble  as  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Shows  invariably  are,  that  held  on 
Eriday  last  has  considerably  increased  their  horticultural  fame,  for  the 
exhibits  throughout  were  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  than  we  have  seen 
this  season.  Every  class  contained  entries  of  a  highly  meritorious  character, 
and  there  was  a  notable  absence  of  weak  specimens,  which  imparted  to  the 
Show  a  neatness  and  finish  that  was  most  pleasing.  The  plants  in  particular 
were  distinguished  by  a  fresh  appearance,  which  is  very  unusual  in  July, 
flowers  being  abundant  and  bright,  the  foliage  plants  strong  and  handsome. 
The  Society  was  also  favoured  by  the  weather,  which  was  exceedingly  fine 
though  hot,  and  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  a  large  number  of 
visitors  assembled,  completing  the  success  of  one  of  the  best  exhibitiori^  of 
the  year. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Several  classes  were  devoted  to  these,  the 
competitioii  being  close  and  the  exhibits  of  considerable  merit.  Four  collec¬ 
tions  of  eight  plants  were  staged,  Mr.  Gilbert  Hastings  winning  first 
honours  with  well-grown  examples  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea  superba,  grandly 
flowered  ;  Statice  profusa,  fresh  and  healthy  ;  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea, 
4sseat  and  well  flowered ;  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  handsome ;  and  Dipladenia 
amabilis.  Mr,  Tudgey  followed  closely  with  Erica  obbata,  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  and  Allamanda  nobilis  in  fine  condition.  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Handcross  Par's,  Crawley  (gardener,  Mr.  Rann),  took  the  third  place,  show¬ 
ing  Hedaromatulipifera,  Erica  depressa,  and  Kalosanthes  coccinea  in 
admirable  condition.  The  same  number  of  competitors  entered  with  four 
specimens,  and  in  that  class  also  the  exhibits  were  of  nearly  equal  merit. 
T.  W.  Temple,  Esq.,  Leyswood,  Groombridge  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Moorhouse), 
secured  the  chief  position  with  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Erica  obbata, 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  fresh  beautiful  plants, 
flowering  most  profusely.  Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bolton),  won  second  honours  with  praiseworthy  specimens  of 
Clerodendron  fallax,  which  Mr.  Bolton  grows  extremely  well ;  Statice 
imbricata,  and  Anthurium  Schertzerianum.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  third  with  less 
fresh  but  fairly  good  plants.  The  best  six  specimens  were  from  F.  F. 
Barrow,  Esq.,  Holmewood  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Pope),  who  contributed 
Ixora  Griffithii,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  in 
first-rate,  condition.  Mr.  Bolton  was  a  very  good  second,  his  plants  including 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Statice  profusa,  Kalosanthes,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra 
in  perfect  health.  The  Marchioness  of  Camden,  Bayham  Abbey  (gardener, 
Mr.  Johnston)  followed,  his  most  noteworthy  plant  being  Dipladenia 
boliviensis.  There  was  also  a  class  for  four  plants,  and  again  four  com¬ 
petitors  entered.  Mr.  Cooke  was  first  with  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum, 
Disa  grandiflora,  Cattleya  gigas,  and  Anguloa  Ruckeri  sanguinea,  all  very 
healthy  and  bearing  numerous  flowers.  Mr.  Pope  followed  with  Allamanda 
Hendersoni  in  capital  form,  Mr.  Aylwood  taking  the  third  position,  one  of 
his  best  specimens  being  Plumbago  capensis. 

Pelargoniums  formed  a  bright  portion  of  the  display,  the  plants  being 
well  grown,  healthy,  and  profusely  flowered.  Mr.  J.  Wilkins,  Shirley,  Croy¬ 
don,  led  with  six  Show  varieties,  his  plants  being  very  creditable  examples 
about  3  feet  in  diameter,  but  they  were  not  quite  forward  enough.  Mr. 
Shoobridge,  The  Gardens,  Fern  Bank,  and  F,  R.  Lachem,  Esq.,  The  Wilder- 
■ness,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gardener,  Mr.  Turner),  was  third.  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
also  first  with  six  Fancy  varieties,  neat  beautiful  plants,  Ellen  Beck  and 
Madame  Sainton-Dolby  being  uncommonly  good.  Mr.  Allan  was  second 
with  similar  plants.  The  best  six  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  staged 
■by  Mr.  Wilkins,  excellent  specimens  of  The  Rover,  Madame  Baltet,  and 
Madame  Thibaut  being  notable,  Mr.  Allan  taking  the  second  place  with  good 
plants  in  that  class  and  the  first  with  six  single  Zonals,  Apple  Blossom  being 
very  prominent  in  his  collection. 

Fuchsias  were  well  represented  by  vigorous  freely  grown  plants  bearing 


abundance  of  flowers  after  the  style  of  the  west  of  England  specimens.  Mr. 
Turner  won  fivst  honours  with  bushy  plants,  Arabella  and  Mont  Blanc  being 
the  two  best.  Mr.  Shoobridge  followed,  show ing  Rose  of  Castile  and  Venus 
de  Medici  in  capital  condition  ;  Mr.  Btilby  taking  the  third  place.  Tuberous 
Begonias  were  uncommonly  fine  for  a  provincial  show,  as  very  rarely  are 
such  strong  handsome  plants  seen  out  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  J.  Allan  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  grandly  flowered  plants,  the  blooms  of  great  size 
and  substance,  and  very  rich  in  colour.  Admiration  well  merittd  its  name, 
for  it  was  extremely  prominent  owing  to  the  size  of  its  brilliant  blooms. 
Messrs.  Beilby  and  Bolton  followed  with  smaller  but  well-grown  plants. 
Achimenes  are  invariably  good  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  on  this  occasion  they 
well  maintained  their  fame.  C.  Reilly,  Esq.,  Nevill  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Scammell),  was  first  with  fresh,  even,  handsome  specimens,  longiflora  major 
and  Mauve  Queen  being  the  best.  Mr.  Moorhouse  was  second,  having  Mar- 
garetta  and  Ambroise  Verschaffelt  very  good. 

Fine-foliage  Plants, — As  with  the  flowering  plants  the  classes  for  fine- 
foliaged  plants  were  well  filled  and  the  plants  in  grand  condition.  Mr. 
Tudgey  gained  chief  honouisfor  eight  magnificent  plants,  amongst  which 
Croton  Johannis  richly  coloured,  a  remarkably  handsome  globular  specimen; 
Cycas  circinalis,  very  large  and  healthy,  and  Kentia  australis,  a  most  grace¬ 
ful  specimen.  Mr.  Rann  was  a  very  close  second,  his  most  effective  plants 
being  Thrinax  elegans,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  very  fine  ;  Phoenix  tenuis, 
Croton  princeps  and  C.  Williamsi,  both  beautifully  coloured.  Mr.  Gilbert 
won  the  third  prize,  showing  Chammrops  Fortunei,  Cycas  revoluta,  Croton 
Johannis,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  and  Phoenix  tenuis.  With  six  fine-foliage 
plants  Mr.  Rann  won  the  principal  position  with  beautiful  specimens,  the 
best  being  Todea  africana,  Croton  picturatus,  C.  Challenger,  and  Phoenix  recli- 
nata.  Mr.  Moorhouse  was  placed  second,  his  collection  being  a  wonderfully 
fine  specimen  of  Phorraium  tenax  variegatum,  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  in 
perfect  health  and  well  coloured  ;  Cj'cas  revoluta,  Areca  sapida,  and  Croton 
Weismanni  being  also  good  plants.  Mr.  Johnston  took  the  third  prize, 
Davallia  Mooreana  in  fine  condition,  and  Latania  borbonica  being  unusually 
good. 

Only  one  lot  of  eight  Ferns  was  entered,  Mr.  Pope  securing  first  honours 
for  small  but  healthy  plants,  of  which  the  most  notable  were  Adiantum  con- 
cinnum  and  Onychium  japonicum.  Two  good  collections  of  six  Ferns  were 
staged,  Mr.  Bolton  leading  with  extremely  vigorous  specimens  of  Adiantum 
cardiochlmna,  Davallia  Mooreana,  D.  bullata,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and 
Balantium  culcita.  Mr.  Wilkins  won  the  second  place,  showing  Adiantum 
formosum  and  Asplenium  Belangeri  fresh  and  healthy.  For  twelve  hardy 
Ferns  Mr.  Allan  was  first  with  neat  specimens,  Polystichum  plumosum  and 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  being  especially  noteworthy.  Mr.  Scammell, 
who  followed,  had  Osmunda  gracilis,  Onychium  japonicum,  and  Polypodium 
maximum  in  first-rate  condition.  Three  admirable  collections  of  six  Sela- 
ginellas  were  entered,  Mr.  Scammell  and  Mr.  Aylwood  being  awarded  equal 
first  prizes  for  extremely  fresh  even  specimens  of  Lobbi,  Martensi,  apus, 
Kraussiana  aurea,  Wildenovii,  and  uncinata.  Mr.  Bashford  secured  second 
honours,  showing  uncinata,  formosa,  and  Martensi  in  healthy  condition. 

Caladiums  and  fine-foliage  Begonias  contributed  largely  to  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  the  Show,  Messrs.  Allan,  Bashford,  Turner,  Scammell,  Beilby, 
and  Johnston  securing  the  principal  awards. 

Groups. — The  competition  is  invariably  keen  in  the  class  for  a  group  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  at  the  last  Show  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  exhibitors.  Premier  honours  were  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Fennell  for  a 
light,  graceful,  yet  effective  arrangement,  in  which  there  was  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  elegant  Palms  of  the  Areca  aurea  and  Cocos  Weddelliana  types,  with 
Aralias,  the  groundwork  consisting  of  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Pelargoniums, 
and  Acalyphas,  with  a  neat  margin  of  Selaginellas.  Mr.  Bolton  followed 
with  a  group  which  was  as  regards  gracefulness  equally  as  good  as  the  first, 
though  it  was  scarcely  so  well  finished.  Francoa  ramosa  was  freely  em¬ 
ployed,  and  produced  a  pretty  effect  in  contrast  with  the  bright  scarlet 
flowers  of  Clerodendron  fallax,  the  margin  being  of  Ferns  and  Panicum 
variegatum.  Mr.  G.  Cooke  was  third  with  a  pretty  group.  Foxgloves  and 
Campanulas  being  tastefully  employed.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  fourth,  Mr.  Bash¬ 
ford  fifth,  and  Mr.  S.  Pope  sixth,  all  with  good  groups  but  rather  heavier 
than  the  three  first  named. 

Cut  Floioers. — There  was  a  close  competition  in  all  the  leading  classes  for 
flowers,  but  the  Roses  were  the  most  numerous,  and  were  generally  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  size,  substance,  and  colour  being  good ;  but  the  Teas,  as  at 
other  shows  this  season,  surpassed  the  majority  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twenty-four  Roses  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener  Mr.  Ridout),  took  the  lead  with  fresh  hand¬ 
some  blooms,  being  followed  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Hales  and  Messrs.  H.  Saunders 
and  Allan.  Mr.  Ridout  was  also  first  with  twelve  Roses  equally  as  good  as 
those  in  the  other  class,  Messrs.  Allan  and  Rev.  Canon  Hodgson  taking 
the  second  and  third  places  in  that  class.  Canon  Hodgson  was  the  premier 
exhibitor  of  twelve  Teas  with  beautiful  blooms,  particularly  fine  being 
Catherine  Mermet,  large  and  handsome,  for  which  the  National  Rose  Society’s 
bronze  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Ridout  were  the  other  prize- 
takers.  In  the  nurserymen’s  classes  there  were  some  good  stands,  Messrs. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  securing  the  principal  award  with  even  sub¬ 
stantial  blooms,  including  a  superb  example  of  A.  K.  Williams  splendidly 
formed,  for  which  the  National  Rose  Society’s  silver  medal  was  awarded  as 
the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  in  the  Show.  This  grand  Rose,  though 
exposed  to  the  hear  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  first  staged,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  fine  examples  of  the  variety  that  have  been  exhibited  this 
season.  Mrs.  Woollard,  Lewes,  and  Messrs.  Kinmont  &  Kidd  were  second 
and  third  with  good  blooms  remarkable  for  their  freshness.  Mr.  Buston  was 
a  good  first  in  the  local  classes,  his  Etienne  Levet  running  very  close  for  the 
silver  medal.  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Mrs.  Woollard,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper  were 
the  prizetakers  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  Roses,  all  showing  well. 

Flower-stands  were  numerous,  and  the  majority  were  very  tasteful.  Miss 
Chard,  Clapham  Common,  who  has  distinguished  herself  at  many  shows  by 
her  graceful  arrangements,  was  placed  first  with  a  pretty  combination  of 
Bouvardias,  Gladiolus  Colvilli  alba,  and  single  Kalosanthes  flowers,  with 
Grasses  and  Ferns.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  second  with  tasteful  stands,  in  which 
Rhodanthes  and  Fuchsias  with  Bouvardias  predominated.  Water  Lilies  being 
employed  at  the  base.  Mrs.  Fennell  was  third  with  central  plants  of  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  surrounded  by  fine  Allamandas  and  other  flowers.  For  one 
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stand  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Gilmore,  and  Miss  Chard  were  awarded  the  prizes 
in  that  order.  Buttonholes  and  bouquets  were  very  numerous,  no  less  than 
twenty-two  of  the  former  being  entered,  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Miss  K.  R.  Ware, 
and  Mrs.  Bishop  securing  the  chief  prizes  ;  while  in  the  bouquet  classes  Mrs. 
Bishop  and  Miss  Chard  were  the  most  successful.  Messrs.  Johnston,  Bolton, 
and  Turner  won  the  prizes  for  collections  of  cut  flowers  with  beautiful 
examples. 

Fruit. — The  principal  class  in  this  section  was  that  for  a  collection  of 
fruit,  Mr.  A.  Waterman  winning  chief  honours  with  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  the  former  well  coloured  ;  a  neat  Queen  Pine, 
Frogmore  Early  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Peaches,  and  fine  Elruge  Nectarines. 
Mr.  Hopgood  took  the  second  place,  his  Cherries,  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  being  good  ;  and  Mr.  Fennell  was  third  with  tine  Peaches  and  well- 
coloured  Grapes,  There  were  eleven  exhibitors  of  three  bunches  of  black 
Grapes,  Mr.  Henderson  leading  with  handsomely  coloured  Black  Hamburgh, 
large  in  bunch  and  berry.  Mr.  Moorhouse  and  Mr.  F.  Morris  followed  with 
same  variety.  Capt.  Taylor,  Glenleigh,  Hastings  (gardener,  Mr.  Gore),  had 
the  best  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  large  in 
bunch  and  berry,  but  not  quite  perfect  in  colour.  Mr.  Waterman  was  second 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Mr.  Fry  third  with  Muscats.  Mr.  Gore  also 
won  chief  honours  with  three  varieties  of  Grapes,  having  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  all  of  good  colour.  Messrs. 
Allan  and  Bolton  followed.  Eight  dishes  of  Peaches  were  staged,  Mr.  Bash- 
ford  leading  with  Royal  George,  Mr.  Fennell  second  with  Noblesse,  and  Mr. 
J.  Allan  third.  For  a  dish  of  Nectarines  there  were  the  same  number  of 
entries,  Mr.  Bashford  being  again  first  with  Stanwick  Elruge  of  fine  colour  ; 
Mr.  S.  Pope  second  with  Humboldt,  and  Mr.  Allan  third.  Melons,  Cherries, 
and  Cucumbers  were  finely  represented,  the  exhibitors  already  named  secur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  prizes.  Mr.  J.  Rust,  The  Gardens,  Eridge  Castle,  sent  a 
collection  of  fruit  not  for  competition,  including  four  fine  Pine  Apples, 
Grapes,  and  Melons. 

Vegetables  were  not  in  strong  force  as  regards  numbers,  but  the  two 
collections  from  Mr.  Waterman  and  Mr.  Johnston  were  both  of  great  merit 
and  very  nearly  equal,  though  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  they  are 
named.  Cottagers’  productions  had  a  tent  devoted  to  them,  and  were  of 
excellent  quality. 


MANURES. 

[An  abstract  of  an  essay  read  before  the  Western  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  by  Professor  G.  C.  Caldwell.] 

We  can  force  the  unwilling  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  about  us  into 
chemical  combination,  so  that  it  can  be  made  food  for  the  crops  ;  we  can 
thus  supply  you  with  all  the  ammonia  you  want,  if  you  can  afford  to  pay 
us  a  fair  profit  for  our  pains.  We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  make  a  particle  of 
potash  or  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  there  are  inexhaustible  stores  of  these 
plant  foods  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  even  at  its  very  surface  ;  of 
potash  salts  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  and  of  phosphates  everywhere  ; 
and  these  we  can  serve  up  for  your  crops  in  any  forms  that  you  may 
desire  to  present  to  them,  if  you  can  find  out  what  they  want,  and  how 
they  want  it,  and  can  make  them  pay  for  it.  All  this  could  be  easily 
done  ;  and  the  chemists  would  rejoice  over  their  prosperous  factories 
and  well-filled  pockets,  and  the  fruit-growers  over  their  heavily  laden 
Vines  and  orchards,  and  all  be  as  happy  as  a  marriage  bell,  were  it  not 
for  those  .•  i/’ you  can  find  out  just  what  your  crops  want  and  will 
pay  for,  and  will  pay  for  so  well,  and  so  unfailingly,  that  you  can  afford 
to  pay  the  chemists  their  fair  wages. 

Everybody  wants  more  manure  now,  and  the  scramble  for  it  is  so 
lively  around  all  the  large  towns  and  cities,  that  even  those  living  close 
by  cannot  get  enough,  and  those  living  in  the  country  are  left  entirely 
out  in  the  cold.  Now,  what  can  we  do  about  this  matter  ?  I  am  not  a 
manufacturer  of  manures,  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to  engage  in  that 
business,  it  is  fair  for  me  to  infer  that  I  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  suggest 
some  method  which  would  enable  you  to  provide  yourselves  with  it,  without 
ransacking  all  the  city  stables  and  scraping  up  eagerly  the  last  portions 
of  that  mixture  of  much  straw  and  little  excrement  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  manure,  but  is  often  worth  more  for  a  mulch  than  for  plant 
food.  But  all  that  I  can  really  do  is,  perhaps,  to  help  you  to  lay  out 
some  course  of  action,  to  be  both  based  upon  and  tested  by  reason,  expe¬ 
riment,  and  experience.  My  first  step  should  be  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  solid  foundation  of  facts  upon  which  to  lay  such  a  course  of 
action.  Let  me  state  what  appear  to  me  to  be  such  indisputable  facts. 

As  my  first,  bottom  fact  of  all,  I  would  give  this.  Supposing  that  a 
man  sets  out  with  the  right  kind  of  location,  soil,  markets,  &c. ;  he  can 
keep  his  fruit  farm  in  a  good  condition,  and  make  all  the  money  that  the 
case  will  admit  of,  provided  that  he  can  get  all  the  stable  manure  that  he 
wants,  of  a  fair  quality,  and  at  a  fair  price.  You  will  certainly  admit 
this  as  a  fundamental  fact ;  if  not,  I  might  as  well  stop  right  here,  for  I 
must  build  the  rest  of  my  foundation  on  top  of  it.  Supposing  this  to 
stand,  let  us  inquire  next.  What  are  the  materials  contained  in  the  stable 
manure  that  give  it  such  a  universal  value  ?  They  are,  no  doubt,  its 
nitrogen  in  various  forms  of  combination,  its  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
form  of  phosphates,  its  potash  and  its  lime,  neither  of  them  in  the  forms 
familiar  to  us  in  the  potash  from  ashes  and  quicklime,  but  as  entirely 
neutral  or  inactive  compounds  ;  and  its  organic  matter,  as  the  chemists 
call  that  part  of  it  which  may  be  burned  off  by  fire,  and  is  burning  up  in 
every  hot  pile  of  fresh  manure,  that  is  becoming  fire-fanged.  There  are 
other  matters  in  the  manure — sulphuric  acids  in  the  sulphates,  silicic 
acid  in  the  silicates,  chlorine  in  the  chlorides,  and  magnesia  and  iron  in 
chemical  combination  ;  and  they  undoubtedly  take  more  or  less  part  in 
the  useful  effect  of  the  manure  as  a  whole  ;  but  there  is  not  any  accumu¬ 
lation  of  evidence,  either  in  the  results  of  experience  or  of  experiment,  to 
show  that  these  substances  take  more  than  a  very  unimportant  pait  in 
the  work  ;  and  as  we  are  after  only  well-established  facts  that  hold  good 


under  all  general  conditions,  we  leave  these  substances  out  of  the  count. 
Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  and  organic  matter  to  make 
vegetable  mould — these  five  materials,  if  furnished  to  the  crops  in  suitable 
forms  and  in  suitable  quantities  and  in  a  suitable  manner,  would,  for 
many  years  at  least,  in  the  case  of  any  soil  that  is  in  a  fair  condition  to 
start  with,  produce  all  the  effects  of  a  dressing  in  like  amount  of  stable 
manure  ;  and  to  prolong  the  effect  for  a  lifetime  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  apply  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  or  every  year,  a  little  salt 
for  its  chlorine,  plaster  for  its  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  German  salt,  kainit, 
for  its  magnesia,  to  make  sure  that  these  other  necessary  constituents  of 
the  food  of  plants  do  not  entirely  run  out.  Of  the  five  materials  above 
mentioned  the  lime  also  will,  under  ordinary  conditions,  need  no  looking 
after,  partly  because  it  is  generally  sufficiently  abundant  in  the  average 
soil  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  crops  for  many  years,  but  more 
because  it  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  phosphate  that 
we  should  have  to  use  more  or  less  freely  in  any  system  of  manuring 
without  stable  manure  ;  and  we  need  give  ourselves  little  trouble  about 
it,  also,  because  if  needed  in  extra  quantity  it  is  so  easily  obtained  and 
applied  as  quicklime,  or  as  ground  limestone,  or  in  plaster. 

So  we  have,  finally,  only  four  substances  that  we  need  specially  to 
look  after — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  organic  matter  or 
vegetable  or  animal  remains.  If  we  can  only  manage  the  supply  of  these 
four  rightly  all  the  rest  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  at  least 
for  a  long  while.  It  seems  as  if  it  should  be  easy  to  manage  so  small  a 
business  as  that.  We  have  brands  of  phosphates  without  number,  all 
claiming  to  be  of  superior  excellence,  and  supplied  to  us  almost  at  our 
very  doors.  Most  of  them  contain  some  of  the  nitrogen  that  we  also  need 
to  make  up  our  combination  ;  and  if  they  do  not  contain  enough  of  this, 
there  are  nitrates  or  ammonia  salts,  sold  for  their  nitrogen  only,  and  of 
which  we  can  have  all  we  will  buy.  Of  potash  in  suitable  forms  for  plant 
food  there  is  unlimited  store  in  the  German  potash  salts,  where  unleached 
wood  ashes  cannot  be  had  at  reasonable  rates  ;  and  of  organic  matters — 
vegetable  and  animal  remains — which  make  up  four-fifths  of  that  which 
is  left  after  you  drive  all  the  water  out  of  stable  manure,  or  four-fifths  of 
the  dry  substance  of  the  manure  ;  where  can  we  buy  that  ?  Echo 
answers.  Where  ?  We  may  put  a  little  on  the  soil  in  a  dressing  of  super¬ 
phosphate  containing  dried  blood,  added  to  the  superphosphate  for  its 
nitrogen,  or  if  we  manure  with  bone  meal  ;  but  the  quantity  so  added  is 
very  small  indeed  compared  with  what  is  put  on  in  an  ordinary  dressing 
of  stable  manure.  Here  we  seem  to  meet  our  first  difficulty,  in  the 
matter  of  getting  supplies  to  take  the  place  of  stable  manure  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  going  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  the  obstacle.  It 
may  be  well  to  ask  and  answer  the  question  whether  we  cannot  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  paying  no  attention  to  it.  Is  this  organic  matter  plant 
food  1  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
contains  nitrogen,  which  it  always  does  ;  but  the  nitrogen  can  easily  be 
provided  for  otherwise  ;  therefore,  as  far  as  direct  plant  food  is  concerned 
we  can  get  along  without  the  organic  matter  of  the  stable  manure.  But 
what  farmer  or  fruit-grower  is  there  that  would  agree  with  me  and  be 
willing  to  follow  my  teaching  if  I  should  say  to  him  that  his  manure  will 
do  just  about  as  much  good  if  he  should  burn  it,  and  then  to  replace  the 
nitrogen  that  would  all  be  driven  off  in  the  burning,  add  to  the  hundred¬ 
weight  of  ashes  that  he  would  get  from  every  ton  of  it  twenty-five  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  containing  about  five  pounds  of  nitrogen,  as 
much  as  there  is  that  is  really  assimilable  in  a  ton  of  fresh  manure  ; 
perhaps  he  could  not  tell  why  he  would  much  rather  have  the  whole 
manure. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HULL  SHOW. 

July  2nd,  3th,  and  5th. 

Horticultural  exhibitions  often  advance  very  slowly  in  importance, 
and  some  of  the  leading  shows  of  the  present  time  made  but  moderate  pro¬ 
gress  for  many  years  until  they  had  attracted  the  attention  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  horticulturists  generally.  Considerable  perseverance  and 
energy  are  therefore  required  in  commencing  an  exhibition  which  it  is 
desired  to  raise  to  a  prominent  position,  and  there  must  be  unwavering 
liberal  support  for  a  few  years  to  establish  it  firmly,  and  to  give  exhibitors 
the  necessary  encouragement  by  prompt  payment  of  prize  money.  By  such 
means,  with  practical  officials  and  a  readiness  to  work  in  combination,  there 
should  be  little  difficulty  in  instituting  a  show  that  would  be  both  creditable 
and  beneficial  to  the  district.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
the  Hull  Show  will  under  good  management,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the 
patronage  afforded  by  such  distinguished  townsmen  as  the  Mayor  (Dr.  Rollit), 
become  one  of  the  leading  exhibitions  of  the  north  of  England.  Any  improve¬ 
ment  is  welcome  evidence  of  future  development,  and  the  Show  opened  on 
Wednesday  last  was  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  held  last  year.  Plants 
were  much  more  numerous;  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  and  buttonholes  were 
capitally  represented  ;  fruit  and  vegetables  being  also  fairly  shown,  and 
though  there  is  necessarily  room  for  still  further  advance,  the  Exhibition 
wa-s  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

Three  large  marquees,  arranged  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
were  devoted  to  the  plants,  groups,  and  flowers,  two  smaller  tents  being 
occupied  with  the  fruit,  vegetables,  and  cottagers’  productions.  The  tents 
were  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  abundance  of  space  for  visitors,  central  tables 
bearing  the  smaller  plants  and  dishes  of  fruits,  the  others  being  arranged 
upon  the  ground  near  the  sides  of  the  tent,  in  which  position  they  were  seen 
to  much  better  advantage  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  placed  upon  side 
stages,  such  as  are  too  frequently  employed.  Each  evening  the  tents  were 
illuminated  by  numerous  electric  lamps,  and  the  effect  was  extremely  good, 
the  novelty  ot  the  display  attracting  a  large  number  of  visitors.  The 
Curator  and  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  MacMahon,  with  his  courteous  coadjutors  Mr. 
Edwin  T.  Sharp  and  Mr.  James  Dixon  deserved  much  praise  for  their  efforts 
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to  reTider  this  Show  a  success,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  each  year  find  a 
satisfactory  advance  to  reward  them  for  their  labours. 

Stove,  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  principal  portion  of  the  display  in 
these  classes  was  formed  by  the  plants  contributed  by  Mr.  Cypher,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  who  secured  leading  honours  with  sixteen,  ten,  and  four  specimens, 
these  thirty  beautifully  grown  plants  constituting  an  exhibition  of  consider¬ 
able  bt  auty.  All  were  in  fine  condition,  but  the  following  were  especially 
woi'thy  of  notice  :  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  globular,  even,  and  finely 
flowered ;  Erica  depressa,  in  vigorous  health  ;  Anthurium  Schertzenanum 
Wardi,  with  very  handsome  spathes  ;  A.  S.  Cypheri,  a  variety  with  very 
long  brilliant  spathes,  a  most  handsome  form,  which  was  certificated  ;  Erica 
ventricosa  Bothwelliana,  profusely  flowered  and  fresh  ;  Ixora  Regina, 
flowering  well ;  Dracophyllum  gracile,  in  handsome  condition  ;  Croton 
Warreni,  finely  coloured;  Cycas  revoluta,  Seaforthia  elegans,  both  of  great 
size,  but  in  perfect  health  ;  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  Dicksonia  antarctica. 
Erica  Parmenticriana  rosea,  grandly  flowered  ;  Bougainvillea  glabra,  fresh 
and  healthy  ;  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea,  Lata’iia 
borbonica,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  others,  forming  together  one  of  the 
most  handsome  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  that  have  ever  been 
exhibited.  In  the  class  for  four  specimens  Arthur  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby 
Croft,  Yorkshire  (gardener,  Mr.  Cartwright),  took  the  second  place  with 
smaller  plants,  several  healthy  Ericas  being  included.  The  finest  single 
specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in  flower  was  a  magnificent  example  of 
Erica  Cavendishiana,  G  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  healthy  and 
profusely  flowered.  This  was  shown  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Rollit,  Cottingham, 
and  well  deserved  the  first  honours  awarded  for  it.  Mr.  Cypher  was  placed 
second  with  an  Erica  Shannoni,  of  globular  form  and  flowering  freely.  Mrs. 
Ross,  Elloughton  Lodge,  Hull,  was  third  with  Allamanda  Hendersoni  in 
moderately  good  condition.  Two  collections  of  Orchids  were  entered,  the 
first  from  Mr.  Cypher,  comprising  Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  Cattleya 
G-askelliana,  and  Dendrobium  Bensonise  in  good  condition  ;  Mr.  Cartwright 
securing  the  second  place  with  healthy  plants,  of  which  Aerides  Lobbi  and 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  were  the  most  notable. 

Pelargoniums  were  provided  for  in  several  classes.  Show  and  Fancy, 
single  and  double  Zonals,  bronze  and  tricolors,  but  the  exhibits  were  not 
very  numerous.  The  principal  prizes  were  secured  by  Miss  Steward, 
Bishopsthorpe ;  the  Rev.  H.  Newton,  Beechwood  House,  Driffield ;  M”.  R. 
Simpson,  Selby  ;  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  Pocklington  ;  and  Col.  Brooshooft,  Kirk- 
ellar.  Two  collections  of  Tuberous  Begonias  were  shown  in  the  class  for 
six  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties  ;  neither,  however,  were  first-rate,  and 
there  appears  to  be  room  for  great  improvement  amongst  these  useful 
plants  in  the  district.  Mrs.  Ross  was  first  with  dwarf  plants,  bearing  large 
flowers  ;  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  who  was  placed  second,  showing  tall  specimens, 
much  stronger  than  the  others,  but  nearly  all  of  one  colour,  and  with 
their  flowers  of  the  old  type,  now  completely  out  of  favour  as  compared 
with  the  varieties  obtained  in  recent  years.  Fuchsias  were  mostly  small, 
but  healthy  and  fairly  well  flowered.  Calceolarias  were  quite  second-rate, 
but  the  bedding  plants  from  Mr.  R.  Simpson  and  Mr.  G.  Cottam  were  bright 
and  pretty. 

Fine-foliage  Plants. — About  one-half  of  the  large  tent  already  noticed  as 
containing  the  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  was  occupied  with 
the  fine-foliage  plants,  which  were  shown  in  excellent  condition,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  Exhibition.  The  leading  class  was  that  for  ten 
specimens,  in  which  Mr.  Cypher  carried  off  the  principal  prize  for  the 
enormous,  but  fresh  and  healthy  plants  which  have  figured  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  at  several  shows  this  year.  Yery  prominent  was  Croton  Johannis, 
b  feet  in  height  and  diameter,  and  grandly  coloured  ;  Kentia  australis, 
Cycas  circinalis,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Cycas  revoluta  were  other  notable 
specimens,  and  altogether  they  formed  admirable  examples  of  what  can  be 
eff  cted  by  careful  and  skilled  culture.  Mr.  Cartwright  followed  in  this 
class,  showing,  amongst  other  healthy  plants,  well-grown  specimens  of 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Cycas  circinalis  .  Dr.  Rollit  had, 
in  his  third-prize  collection,  a  handsome  Phormium  tenax  variegatum  and 
a  large  Latania  borbonica.  Mr.  Cypher  also  had  the  best  trio  of  foliage 
plants,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  Kentia  Canterburyana,  and  Croton  Williamsi, 
the  latter  finely  coloured,  and  the  two  former  in  superb  health.  Mr.  R. 
Simpson  was  second,  his  best  plant  being  a  large  Cycas  circinalis  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Padman,  Boston  Spa,  was  third  with  a  large  and  well-grown 
Stevensonia  grandifolia  and  an  Astrocaryum  mexicanum.  A  beautiful 
healthy  Dasylirion  acrotrichum  from  Mr.  Cypher  was  placed  first  in  the 
class  for  a  specimen  foliage  plant ;  Latania  borbonica  from  the  Rev.  Newton 
and  a  Palm  frem  Dr.  Rollit  being  placed  second  and  third.  Dr.  Rollit’s 
extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  economic  plants  deserves  special 
mention,  for  it  formed  an  important  group  at  one  end  of  the  large  tent, 
and  attracted  much  attention. 

Ferns  were  admirably  represented,  all  the  exhibits  being  distinguished 
by  a  most  creditable  fresh  healthy  appearaace.  Mr.  Cartwright  won  first 
honours  in  the  class  for  six  Ferns,  showing  a  wonderful  example  of 
Adiantum  cardiochlseira  about  8  feet  in  diameter,  Davallia  Mooreana 
vigorous  and  beautiful,  Pteris  scaberula,  and  Gleichenia  rupestris.  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  were  second  with  healthy  plants.  Messrs. 
Birkenhead  staged  the  best  specimen  Fern,  Davahia  fijiensis  plumosa,  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  as  fresli  and  neat  as  could  be  desired.  Mr.  R.  Simjjson’s 
Davallia  bullata,  a  pretty  specimen,  was  placed  second,  and  B.  West,  Esq., 
was  third  for  Adiantum  cuneatum.  Tree  Ferns  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R. 
Simpson,  AV.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  and  J.  C.  Padman,  all  having  Dicksonia 
antarctica.  The  Rev.  H.  Newton  won  first  honours  for  six  Selaginellas, 
showing  formosa,  Kraussiana  aurea,  and  apus  in  capital  condition,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Padman  following  with  neat  but  smaller  examples.  Hardy  Ferns 
were  excellent,  especially  the  premier  collection  of  twelve  from  Messrs. 
Bii'kenhead,  wliicli  included  some  of  the  most  useful  and  effective  of  the 
hardy  forms.  Mr.  J.  AY.  Backhouse,  Beverley,  was  second  with  but 
slightly  inferior  plants,  and  Mr.  R.  Simpson  took  third  place  with  neat 
little  specimens. 

Groups. — Two  classes  were  provided  for  these,  one  for  a  group  to  occupy 
a  space  not  exceeding  200  square  feet,  and  the  other  of  lialf  that  size.  In 
the  first-named  class  fom-  beautiful  groups  were  entered,  Mr.  Cartwright 
securing  the  leading  prize  with  a  tasteful  combination  of  flowering  and  fine- 
foliage  plants  freely  arranged,  yet  without  any  approach  to  thinness. 
Campanulas,.  Lilies,  Gladiolus  Colvilli  alba  were  the  most  conspicuous 


amongst  the  flowering  plants,  Croton  and  Caladium  argyrites  being 
employed  chiefly  near  the  margin.  Mr.  R.  Simpson  was  second  with  a 
good  proportion  of  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants,  but  not  quite  so  neat 
in  aiTangement,  Dr.  Rollit  was  awarded  the  third  prize  for  an  effective 
and  bright  collection,  among  which  Pelargoniums  werepi'ominent.  A  most 
graceful  group  of  Ferns  from  Messrs.  Birkenhead  was  highly  commended, 
but  scarcely  sufficient  material  had  been  emifloyed  to  complete  it  satisfac¬ 
torily.  In  the  smaller  class  Mr.  G.  Cottam  was  adjudged  first  honours  for 
a  pleasing  group,  in  which  Ferns,  Gloxinias,  and  Pelargoniums  predomi¬ 
nated,  the  margin  of  Selaginellas  and  Isolepis  having  a  neat  appearance. 

Cut  flowers,  especially  Roses,  were  capitally  shown  in  the  most  important 
classes,  bouquets  and  stands  of  Gra.sses  and  flowers  being  similarly  well 
represented.  There  w'ere  two  competitors  with  dinni  r  tables.  Miss 
MacMahon  securing  first  honours  with  a  lieht  and  graceful  .arrangement, 
comprising  a  few  Pelargonium  flowers,  Fuchsias,  Lapagerias,  and  Gloriosas 
with  suitable  foliage  and  Grasses.  Mr.  J.  Burdall,  Charlotte  Street,  Hull, 
was  seccnd  with  a  much  heavier  arrangement  rather  overloaded  with  fruit. 

Fruit. — Several  good  fruit-growers  competed  in  the  fruit  classes,  but 
nothing  of  an  unusual  character  was  staged.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  fir.st  with 
a  collection  which  included  good  white  and  black  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  Black  Grapes  were  well  shown,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw, 
Howden,  being  first  with  finely  coloured  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  B.  AA'’hit- 
taker,  Hessle,  followed  with  large  bunches  of  the  same  v.ariety.  AVhite 
Grapes  were  of  indifferent  quality,  those  from  Mrs.  E.  Smith,  North  Fer- 
riby,  being  the  best.  Mr.  Shaw  w'as  first  with  eight  bunches  of  Grapes, 
Black  Hamburgh  being  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  Bttckland  Sweetwater 
fine,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  rather  green.  Melons,  Peaches,  Chenies,  and 
Strawberries  were  fairly  represented  ;  Mr.  Cartwright,  The  Marqjiis  of  Ripon, 
Nocton  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ridsdale),  Mr.  AVhittaker,  and  Mr.  King  securing 
the  principal  prizes. 

Yegetables  were  shown  in  moderate  numbers,  but  of  excellent  quality, 
Mr.  Cartwright  leading  with  a  fine  clear  lot,  followed  by  Mr.  Ridsdale  with 
a  similar  collection  but  a  few  points  behind. 

Two  handsome  groups  of  plants  not  for  competition  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  AVilliams,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Dixon,  Hull, 
the  former  having  a  choice  collection  of  Orchids  and  new  plants,  tastefully 
arranged  ;  and  Mr.  Dixon  contributed  a  handsome  collection  of  Conifers 
and  miscellaneous  evergreens. 


ALEYRODES  VAPORARIORDM. 

This  little  pest  is  not  got  rid  of  quite  so  easily  as  “  Justitia  ”  would 
have  us  believe.  There  is  no  doubt  about  fumigating  the  house  with 
tobacco  being  the  only  safe  and  effective  remedy  in  the  case  of  Tomatoes 
affected  by  this  tiny  fly,  but  in  the  case  of  other  plants  nfested  by  it 
sponging  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  should  also  be  resorted  to.  Fumi¬ 
gating  for  two  or  three  nights  consecutively  will  destroy  all  the  insects,  but 
will  not  injure  the  eggs  deposited  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and 
consequently  several  fumigations,  say  at  weekly  intervals,  are  necessary 
before  the  plants  can  be  really  said  to  be  clean.  So  diflficult  are  they  to 
eradicate  that  I  have  known  gardeners  discontinue  the  house  culture  of 
Tomatoes  owing  to  their  prevalence,  and  others  wish  they  had  never 
commenced  Tomato  culture. — AY.  Iggulden. 


WIMBLEDON  SHOW. 

The  twelfth  annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  AVednesday,  the  2nd  inst., 
in  the  grounds  of  AA^imbledon  House,  by  kind  permission  of  Sir  H.  AY. 
Peek,  Bart.,  J.P.,  and  was  from  many  points  of  view  the  most  successful 
yet  held  by  the  Society,  nearly  5000  persons  visiting  the  Show.  The 
splendid  grounds  of  AYimbledou  House,  so  admirably  kept  by  the  head 
gardener,  Mr.  J.  Ollerhead,  were  thrown  open  all  day,  and  w'ere  a  source 
of  great  attraction.  ,  . 

Groups. — There  were  seven  groups  staged  for  competition.  Mr. 
AYilkinson,  gardener  to  Aladame  Schuster,  Cannizaro,  took  highest  honours 
with  a  graceful  and  not  too  crowded  arrangement  of  plants.  Mr.  D.  Bridger, 
gardener  to  Laundy  AValters,  Esq.,  AYoodhays,  came  in  second,  and  Mr.  AV. 
Smith,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Schwann,  Esq.,  Oakfield,  third,  there  being  little 
to  choose  between  these  latter  competitors  in  regard  to  merit.  For  a 
smaller  group  (50  square  feet)  Mr.  Bentlej',  gardener  to  Sir  Thqs.  Gabriel, 
Bart.,  Edgecombe  Hall,  was  an  easy  first,  the  only  other  exhibitor,  Mr. 
Stratton,  gardener  to  Miss  Forbes,  Chester  House,  being  disqualified  for 
having  exceeded  the  space  allowed.  H.  J.  Luff.  Esq.,  Queen’s  Road,  was 
first  for  the  amateurs’  group.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney, 
sent  f  charmingly  a  ranged  group,  not  for  competition,  several  of  George  s 
new  Abutilons  in  it  having  a  pleasing  effect.  Messrs.  Laing,  I  qrest  Hub  s-'id 
Mr.  AV.  S.  Thomson,  AVimbledon  Hill,  also  showed  groups  with  which,  as 
regards  taste  and  quality,  no  fault  could  be  found.  A  grand  collection  of 
pot  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  and  a  weU-flowered  lot  of  Zonals 
from  Mr.  Legg,  AYorple  Nursery. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Air.  Bentley  was  very  successful  m 
this  division.  He  took  the  premier  award  for  four  stove  or  greenhoase 
plants  (a  Euchariswith  over  ninety  expanded  blooms  being  much  admired  ) 
and  four  exotic  Ferns.  He  was  also  first  for  Gloxinias,  Lycopodiums,  and 
specimen  foliage  plant.  Mr.  Law,  gardener  to  R.  S.Dean,  Esq.,  The  Prior') , 
and  Mr.  Bridger,  were  also  prizetakers,  Mr.  Law  showing  some  of  the  finest 
Caladiums  which  have  been  seen  at  AVimbledon  exhibitions.  Mr.  AA  ilkmson 
was  first  for  six  miscellaneous  foliage  or  flowering  plants,  9-inch  pots,  and 
Achimenes,  first  for  a  single  specimen  plant  in  flower,  and  second  foi  a 
single  specimen  foliage  plant.  Mr.  Stratton  came  out  second  forLjco- 
podiums  and  third  for  specimen  flowering  plant.  Mr.  Stratton^  also 
exhibited  some  excell*  nt  Fuchsias,  over  7  feet  high  and  well  flow  eied. 
Begonias  were  in  good  condition,  Mr.  Law  and  .Mr.  H.  Aldermaiy,  gaidener 
to  Miss  Hatfield,  Mordeu  Hall,  being  the  chief  prizetakers.  Tor  Zonal.s 
Messrs.  Bridger,  Law,  and  Stratton  were  awarded  the  greater  number  ot 

prizes.  . 

Fruit. — Considering  the  season  fruit  was  well  represented.  Mr.  Gibson, 
gardener  to  J.  AA'^ormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  had  three  grand  buiicnes  ot 
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Black  Hamburgli  Grapes,  and  a  similar  number  of  Alicantes,  taking  the 
highest  awards  in  each  class.  Mr.  Harding,  gardener  to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq., 
Putney  Heath,  was  second  for  black  Grapes,  and  first  for  a  dish  of  six 
Nectarines.  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Rev.  E.  Morris,  Eoehampton,  was  first 
for  a  dish  of  Peaches,  and  took  the  minor  prizes  in  the  classes  for  a  Melon 
and  six  Nectarines.  Mr.  A.  Alderman  was  second  for  white  Grapes,  and 
third  for  Peaches.  Mr.  H.  Alderman  being  second  for  the  latter,  and  first  for 
Strawberries.  Mr.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  had  a  well- 
grown  specimen  of  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon  and  carried  off  first  honours. 
Mr.  A.  Alderman  was  first  for  a  collection  of  fruit  (six  kinds),  Mr.  Davis 
taking  the  next  place.  He  also  took  the  chief  position  for  the  special  prize 
for  nine  Peaches,  Mr.  A.  Alderman  and  Mr.  H.  Alderman  following  in  the 
order  named. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  bad  season  had  evidently  affected  Roses,  which  were 
not  of  the  usual  quality  seen  at  Wimbledon  shews.  In  the  all-comers’  class 
Mr.  C.  Gibson  beat  so  redoubtable  a  grower  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  gardener 
to  Miss  Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  who  was  relegated  to  second  place.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  Mr.  Moorman  had  again  to  give  way  in  favour  of  Ernest 
Wilkins,  Esq.,  Sutton.  Mr.  Moorman,  however,  secured  the  special  prize 
for  twelve  blooms,  and  was  second  for  twelve  Roses,  four  varieties,  three  of  a 
sort.  Among  amateurs  J.  E.  Coleby,  Esq.,  Warple  Road,  J.  MacFarlon,  Esq., 
Inverary,  J.  T.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Artenberry  Road,  and  W.  Northover,  Esq., 
Queen’s  Road,  were  most  successful. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Law  took  the  prizes 
for  twelve  table  plants  in  the  order  their  names  are  given,  Mr.  Law  also 
standing  first  for  the  special  prize  for  six,  given  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bentley  being  second.  Twelve  bunches  of  Gloxinias,  three 
blooms  to  form  a  bunch,  and  arranged  with  Fern,  a  class  introduced  this 
season,  only  brought  forward  two  competitors,  Mr.  Newell  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  took  first  and  second  prizes  respectively.  There  were  many  interesting 
special  prizes,  the  chief  winners  being  the  following  ; — Dr.  Walker  (honey), 
Mr.  Law  (cut  blooms  of  herbaceous  plants),  Mr.  A.  Alderman  (buttonholes), 
J.  T.  Hunter,  Esq.  (Pansies),  Mr.  Gibson  (annuals  in  pots),  Mrs.  J.  Attridge 
(named  w'ild  flowers),  Mr.  Gibson  (Antirrhinums),  H.  J.  Luff,  Esq.  (plants 
for  room  decoration).  Miss  Tymons  (table  decorations).  Miss  Callaway  (hand- 
basket  of  flowers),  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Rolt  (Abutilons).  There  was  an  admirable 
display  by  cottagers,  and  over  200  exhibits  by  the  Holy  Trinity  Window 
Flower  Garden  Society  for  Girls.  The  bee  tent,  under  Dr.  Walker,  was 
largely  patronised.  The  amount  taken  at  the  gates  was  larger  by  far  than 
the  receipts  at  any  previous  exhibition  of  the  Society. 


ROSES  FOR  BUTIONHOLES. 

William  Allen  Richardson. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Roses 
in  cultivation  for  “  buttonholes.”  The  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
small,  is  deep  orange-yellow  with  a  light  centre.  It  is  classed  as  a 
Noisette,  and  is  a  strong  grower,  so  it  would  be  useful  for  training  to 
pillars  or  trelliswork.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  edge  of  the 
petals  are  shaded  off  to  a  lighter  colour. 

Ma  Capucine. — This  is  a  very  small  floriferous  Rose.  Like  the 
above  it  is  not  a  show  Rose,  but  very  useful  for  growing  where  button¬ 
hole  flowers  are  in  demand.  Its  colour  is  bronzy  yellow  and  very 
distinct.  It  is  classed  as  a  Tea  Rose. — S.  W. 


'  PENTSTEMONS. 

{Continued  from  page  3  03.) 

P.  confertus,  Dougl. —  A  pretty  dwarf-growing  species,  found 
in  moist  ground  at  great  altitudes  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  ex¬ 
tending  northwards  to  Washington  Territory  and  the  Eastern 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  grows  from  G  to  12  inches  high,  tufted, 
with  lanceolate  leaves  of  a  pale  green  colour  and  quite  smooth. 
Flowers  numerous,  shortly  stalked  in  whorlel  spikes;  corolla 
about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  pale  blue  violet  colour,  with  gaping 
lips;  flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  very  charming  and 
quite  hardy  little  plant,  growing  freely  on  the  rockery  or  in  the 
border. 

P.  cordifolius,  Benth.  —  This  is  a  very  striking  and  rare 
species  under  cultivation,  although  by  no  means  difficult  to 
increase;  flowering  during  August  and  September  or  even  later. 
It  has  a  woody  rootstock,  from  which  long,  loose,  leafy 
shoots  are  sent  up  terminated  by  cymose  panicles  of  flowers. 
Corolla  from  1  to  inch  long,  tubular,  but  very  narrow ;  two¬ 
lipped,  the  upper  one  erect,  lower  one  spreading,  of  a  dull  scarlet 
colour;  leaves  small,  cordate,  distinctly  serrate,  bright  shining 
green.  1  like  this  species  very  much. 

P.  deustua,  Dougl. — This  is  a  rare  little  tufted  species  with  a 
sub-woody  rootstock,  found  on  dry  nooks  and  banks  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Leaves  sessile,  from  1  to 
2  inches  long,  ovate  or  narrow  oblong,  sharply  serrate.  Flower 
stems  from  G  to  10  inches  high,  narrowq  with  many-flowered 
clusters;  corolla  about  half  an  inch  long,  cream-coloured,  tinged 
with  rose,  slightly  dilated  above  with  spreading  lobes.  This  is 
a  very  pretty  little  species,  for  some  years  lost  to  cultivation, 
although  it  was  formerly  known,  as  a  good  figure  of  it  is  given 
in  “Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,”  t.  1318.  I  raised  a  batch  of  seedlings 
last  season,  but  only  three  turned  out  true,  most  of  the  others 
turning  out  to  be  P.  crruleus  purpureus,  Gray,  which  perhaps  is 
but  a  variety  of  P.  confertus,  Douyi. 

P.  diffusns,  Dougl. — This  has  also  been  known  for  many  years 
in  our  collections,  and  I  think  it  has  been  wisely  kept.  It  is  found 


in  Oregon  and  in  the  contiguous  portion  of  California,  and  grows 
from  1 J  to  2^  feet  high,  with  copiously  branching  and  paniculate 
flower  stems.  Corolla  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  pale 
purple  with  a  white  throat.  Leaves  ovate  lanceolate,  distinctly 
serrated.  It  is  hardy,  and  flowers  very  freely  during  July  and 
August. 

P.  Eatoni,  Gray. — A  dwarf-growing  species,  with  ovate  or 
lanceolate  smooth  leaves,  and  narrow  panicles  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers  about  an  inch  long,  the  corolla  lobes  being  small  and 
slightly  spreading.  A  slender-growing  and  modest  beauty,  found 
in  the  southern  part  of  California  extending  to  Utah,  tiowenng 
with  ns  from  July  to  September,  but  it  requires  protection 
during  winter. 

P.  glaber,  Pursh. — This  is  a  very  well  known  and  greatly 
appreciated  kind,  having  been  introduced  as  early  as  1811,  and 
figured  in  the  “Bot.  Mag.,”  t.  1G72,  under  the  name  of  P.  glabra, 
and  later  on  it  appeal’s  in  the  “Bot.  Reg.,”  t.  1720,  under  the 
name  of  P.  speciosus,  but  P.  glaber  is  now  its  recognised  name. 

It  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  smooth  throughout,  sometimes 
slightly  glaucous.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong  spathulate,  entire. 
Flowers  numerous,  in  a  narrow  panicle.  Corolla  about  an  inch 
long,  half  bell-shaped,  dilated  above  the  tube,  violet-blue  varying 
to  purple.  Very  showy,  appearing  from  July  to  September,  and 
most  freely  produced.  Indeed  it  will  flower  itself  to  death  if 
not  checked.  Although  hardy  in  most  places  it  is  needful  to 
keep  duplicate  stock  to  make  good  any  loss. 

P.  heterophy lilts,  Lindl. — A  handsome  species,  the  last  being 
frequently  substituted  for  it,  this  plant  growing  much  taller  as 
a  rule.  It  has  a  sub-woody  rootstock.  Leaves  pale  green,  some¬ 
times  glaucous,  lanceolate,  linear,  or  oblong-lanceolate.  Flower 
stems  narrow,  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  very  leafy,  with  many 
flowers.  Corolla  an  inch  or  rather  more  long,  broadly  funnel- 
shaped,  of  a  pale  purple  coloui  as  a  rule,  but  varying  greatly  in 
colour.  Native  of  Western  Australia,  growing  on  the  dry  banks 
of  streams,  I  think  this  is  quite  hardy,  and  it  is  a  charming 
feature  when  in  flower  from  June  to  September.  Introduced 
about  1830,  and  figured  in  “  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,”  t.  1899. 

P.  Immilis. — A  little  tufted  free- growing  species,  which  was, 

I  believe,  first  distributed  by  Mr.  Whitaker  of  Morby  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  name.  It  is  very  near  P.  con¬ 
fertus,  and  may  be  only  a  form  of  it.  It  has  oblong-spathulate 
leaves  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  smooth  and  quite  entire.  Flowers 
in  erect  clustered  panicles  ;  the  corolla  about  half  an  inch  long, 
of  a  rich  blue-purple,  very  bright.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best 
for  the  rockery,  being  quite  hardy  and  flowering  from  July  tD 
September,  forming  dwarf  cushions  of  great  beauty. 

P.  Jaffrayanus,  Hook  (“Bot.  Mag.”  t.  5045\ — This  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  P.  azureus,  as  leading  American 
botanists  thus  regard  it ;  but  it  is  a  lovely  plant,  not  quite  hardy, 
but  so  bright  and  showy  that  it  is  worth  a  little  care  to  maintain 
it  in  good  state.  It  grows  from  12  to  18  inches  high,  with  broadly 
lanceolate  glaucous  foliage,  and  erect  panicles  of  deep  blue  flowers, 
funnel-shaped  and  much  dilated,  tuiving  a  very  conspicuous  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  indeed  none  are  more  showy  from  J uly  to  September. 
Where  it  will  stand  it  forms  quite  a  shrubby  evergreen  plant. 
Native  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  very  abundant. 

P.  latus.  Gray. — A  pretty  but  scarce  plant,  growing  from 
1  to  2  feet  high,  very  finely  pubescent  throughout ;  leaves 
linear  lanceolate  entire;  flowers  in  many-flowered  panicles; 
corolla  about  an  inch  long,  rich  blue,  much  dilated,  with  broad 
gaping  lips  and  slightly  spreading  lobes-  It  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  hardy, 
flowering  in  July  and  August. 

P.  Lemmoni,  Gray  (sometimes  erroneously  rendered  P.  Le- 
moinei). — A  rather  more  interesting  than  showy  species  in  the 
way  of  P.  antirrhinoides,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  purple 
colour,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  produced  at  the 
ends  of  very  leafy  branches ;  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  very  finely  toothed.  The  flowers  are  said  to  vary 
very  much  in  colour,  from  flesh  to  purple,  and  I  think  there  was 
at  Kew  some  few  years  since  a  variety  with  pale  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

P.  Menziesii,  Hook. — An  extremely  pretty  and  quite  hardy 
little  species,  known  also  under  the  name  of  P.  Newberryi,  Gray. 
It  grows  from  9  to  12  inches  high  on  rocky  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  up  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet,  extending  to  the  Northern 
Rocky  Mountains.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  oval  or  oblcng, 
the  margins  set  with  rigid  teeth.  Flowers  in  erect  racemes; 
corolla  an  inch  or  so  long,  rich  rose-red  with  a  narrow  tube, 
gradually  expanding  from  the  base  upwards,  with  short  spreading 
lobes.  Flowering  from  June  to  August,  and  well  suited  for  the 
rockery. 

P.  Adurrayaniis,  Hook  (“Bot.  Mag.”  3472). — This  is  another 
showy  scarlet -flowered  species  in  the  way  of  P.  barbatus,  very 
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bright  from  August  to  October,  and  was  introduced  about  1835, 
and  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  at  that  time 
curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  and  first  reared  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  tall  narrow 
virgate  panicles  of  tubular  flowers,  with  short  and  but  slightly 
spreading  corolla  lobes. 

P.  ovntusi.  Dough — This  has  been  known  a  long  time  under 
cultivation,  having  been  figured  in  the  *‘  Bot.  Mag.”  t.  2903, 
introduced  from  the  north-western  States  of  America.  It  grows 
from  1  to  2  feet  high,  tufted  at  the  base  and  sub-w’oody,  with 
rather  large  ovate-cordate  leaves,  variously  serrated  and  bright 
green.  The  panicle  is  rather  lax,  with  numei'ous  flowers; 
corolla  bell-shaped,  with  very  open  mouth  1  to  1|  inch  long, 
of  a  blue-purple  colour  with  a  white  throat,  appearing  during 
July  and  August.  It  is  a  pretty  kind  and  quite  hardy,  well  able 
to  look  after  itself. 

P.  Palmeri,  Gray. — This  is  a  handsome  species,  flowering, 
I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  this  counti’y  a  few  years  since  at 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  a  figure  of  it  appearing  in  the  “  Bot. 
Mag.”  t.  GOGI.  It  grows  from  1^  to  3  feet  high,  and  is  more  or 
less  glaucous  throughout,  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  below, 
the  upper  ones  united  by  their  broad  bases.  Flowers  numerous, 
in  open  cymose  panicles;  corolla  II  to  2  inches  long,  broadly 
bell-shaped,  with  a  broad  spreading  mouth  of  a  pale  cream 
colour  tinged  with  rose,  more  especially  rosy  at  the  base,  appear¬ 
ing  in  August  and  September.  Native  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Nevada,  extending  to  California,  often  met  with  on  very  high 
altitudes.  It  is  surprising  this  is  not  more  often  seen  in  our 
hardy  plant  collections. 

P.  procerus,  Dough — A  well-known  and  dwarf  species,  well 
adapted  for  furnishing  the  rockery  with  cushions  of  deep  green 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  about  an  inch  long,  on  creeping  shoots 
from  which  are  sent  up  numerous  clustered  erect  panicles  of 
small  purple  flowers  during  June  and  July,  lasting  into  August, 
forming  a  very  charming  tuft.  It  is  very  free-growing  and 
perfectly  hardy.  A  figure  of  it  was  given  In  the  ”  Bot.  Mag.” 
t.  2954,  and  it  was  also  figured  in  the  “  Bot.  Reg.”  t.  1260,  under 
the  name  of  P.  confertus,  to  which  it  is  closely  related ;  indeed  it 
may  only  be  a  variety  of  it. 

P.  piibescens.  Hook. — An  old-fashioned  flower,  having  been 
introduced  from  the  United  States  as  early  as  1758,  and  figured 
in  the  “  Bot.  Mag.”  t.  1424.  It  grows  from  12  to  18  inches  high, 
tufted  at  the  base,  with  ovate-lanceolate  deep  green  leaves. 
Flowers  in  lax  panicles;  corolla  about  an  inch  long,  bell-shaped, 
light  purple,  white  inside,  with  sprealing  lobes,  appearing  in 
August  and  September.  This  is  not  so  showy  as  most  of  the 
others,  but  it  is  very  free  an  I  quite  hardy. 

P.  spectahilis,  Thurber. — A  very  lovely  species,  native  of  dry 
ooen  plains  and  hills  from  Ventura  to  San  Diego  counties  in 
California,  extending  northward  to  Ai’izona,  and  has  been  under 
cultivation  many  3mars,  being  well  figured  in  the  “Bot.  Mag.” 
t.  5260.  It  grows  from  14  to  3  feet  high,  with  ovate-oblong, 
acuminate,  sharply  serrated  leaves.  Flowers  very  numerous  in 
lax  panicles  ;  corolla  about  l^  inch  long,  bell-shaped,  rich  blue- 
purple  inside,  and  the  spreading  lobes  lighter  in  colour,  usually 
blue;  but  it  is  rather  variable  in  colour,  but  very  floriferous, 
constituting  one  of  the  showiest  border  flowers  possible  to 
possess,  extending  from  the  end  of  July  to  October  in  beauty. 
I  like  it  very  much. 

P.  ternatus,  Torrey. — Closely  related  to  P.  cordifolius,  and  I 
have  frequently  met  with  the  latter  under  the  name  of  P.  ter¬ 
natus  ;  indeed  I  raised  a  packet  of  seed  last  April,  supposed  to 
have  been  P.  ternatus,  and  lam  sure  they  are  all  P.  cordifolius, 
although  not  one  of  them  has  yet  flowered.  P.  ternatus  grows 
from  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  narrow-lanceolate,  sharply  serrated 
leaves,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  whorls  of  three.  Flowers  in  a 
naked  navro  .v  panicle  ;  corolla  about  an  inch  long,  tubular,  with 
gaping  lips,  the  upper  one  erect,  of  a  pale  scarlet  colour,  appear¬ 
ing  in  August  and  September ;  native  of  northern  California. 
It  is  as  tender  as  P.  cordifolius,  and  should  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner. — Pentas. 


Rose  A.  K.  Williams.— “  Empekok  ”  or  “  Empress  ? ’’—After 
good-naturedly  extending  so  mucii  of  your  space  to  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z  ,”  page  8, 
in  first  objecting  to  my  figure  of  person ifi  'ation,  in  designation  of  the 
above  glorious  Bose — “  an  empress  among  Rose  queens  ’’ — and  then 
“damning  it  with  faint  praise,’’  you  will  kindly  allow  me  a  line  to 
reiterate  my  observations  in  reference  thereto.  If,  broadly  speaking,  the 
Rose  is  universally  admitted  to  be  “  the  queen  of  flowers,’’  the  Rose  that 
heads  the  list  without  reference  to  the  gender  of  the  surname  is  admitted 
to  the  higher  title  of  “Empress.’’  If  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.’’  maintains  it  should 
be  “  Emperor  ’’  in  common  parlance,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  “  miserable 
minority.”  As  to  the  character  of  A.  K.  Williams,  I  have  looked  hastily 
through  your  report  cf  the  National  Rose  Society,  held  since  I  wrote,  and 


find  it  conspicuous  in  every  winning  stand,  and  some  of  the  exhibitors, 
I  believe,  from  the  locality  of  your  correspondent.  No  further  proof  is 
necessary.  With  me,  and  those  who  grow  it  around  here,  no  other  Rose 
comes  near  it. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


JAMES  [A  AMERICANA. 

The  Jamesia  americana  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  is  of  only 
recent  introduction,  and  although  its  merits  as  a  good  shrubby  rockwork 
plant  are  undoubted  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  general  cultivation. 
As  a  low-growing  shrub  it  is  unequalled  in  early  summer,  its  pure  white 
flowers  having  a  peculiar  fascination  where  the  run  on  white  cut  flowers 
is  large  at  that  season.  Equally  useful  also  as  a  tall  shrub  for  the  back¬ 
ground,  it  is  exceedingly  floriferous  in  either  position,  standing  any 
amount  of  cutting  back.  It  may  with  care  be  obtained  of  any  shape 
desired.  The  flowering  season  extends  over  May  and  June,  and  the 
fliwers  are  produced  in  profusion.  Although  perfectly  hardy  out  of 
doors,  and  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  North  American  plants,  it  stands 
forcing  very  well.  It  may  be  planted  and  lifted  much  in  the  way  recom¬ 
mended  for  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  or  kept  in  pots  and  transferred  to  the 
greenhouse  early  in  January.  It  will  come  in  early  in  March,  and  ex¬ 
tend  over  April,  in  mild  seasons  sooner.  As  it  never  fails  to  bloom,  and 


Fig.  6.— Jamesia  americana. 

seems  quite  indifferent  to  either  wet  or  dry  seasons,  it  promises  to  become 
a  valuable  acquisition. 

The  plant  grows  naturally  of  a  rather  straggling  habit,  but  this  may 
easily  be  'remedied  by  pruning.  The  shoots  are  stout  and  woody.  It  is 
much  branched.  The  flowers  are  in  large  corymbose  heads,  and  are  borne 
laterally,  also  opposite,  on  every  joint,  and  smaller  than  the  lateral  ones. 
They  are  pure  white  and  slightly  fragrant,  lasting  a  considerable  time  in 
a  cut  stite,  and  promising  to  be  a  good  bee  plant.  The  leaves  are  borne 
in  opposite  pairs  on  the  young  shoots,  stalked,  oval-shaped,  and  evenly 
and  sharply  serrated.  They  are  of  a  fine  light  green  colour,  and  covered 
with  a  fine  silky  down,  which  makes  them  quite  silvery  underneath.  As 
it  rarely,  if  ever,  ripens  seed  in  this  country,  the  best  way  to  increase 
it  is  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  placed  in  cool  frames  in  a  shady 
position,  and  watered  very  sparingly  until  rooted. — D.  D. 


Trophy  Tomato. — Only  a  few  wGll  endorse  the  remarks  of  “  J.  R.” 
respecting  Trophy  Tomato  for  outdoor  work.  Perhaps  locality  has  some¬ 
what  to  do  with  the  success  in  the  case.  Trophy  for  indoor  work  is  very 
fine.  The  growth  being  so  rapid  and  robust  there  is  nothing  like  stopping 
the  leader  when  there  are  two  or  three  lots  of  bloom  to  help  them  to  set. 
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I  alv?ays  find  after  a  few  fruits  are  set  they  are  pretty  sure.  It  is  a  good 
plan  also  to  pick  out  the  centre  flowers. — S.  C. 


SPECIAL  SOCIETIES-EXHIBITING. 

Mr.  Dodwell  having  called  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  to  demand  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  for  their  approval  of  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  intends 
to  do  in  the  matter  of  his  threatened  legal  action  against  Dr.  Hogg,  the 
Committee  met  on  Tuesday  last  at  South  Kensington  and  unanimously 
declined  to  support  him  in  any  such  proceeding.  Mr.  Dodwell,  having 
been  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  instructions  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  to  Messrs.  Mallam  of  Oxford,  stated  that  Messrs.  Mallam 
had  misconstrued  his  instructions,  and  that  he  had  acted  only  in  the  name 
of  “  the  executive  ”  and  not  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  our  opinion  this  Society  is  entirely  without  the  organisation  which 
enables  any  society  to  be  properly  administered.  There  is  no  code  of 
rules  either  for  its  management  or  the  regulation  of  its  exhibitions,  and 
we  would  commend  this  matter  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  members. 


EOSE  SHOWS. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  July  5th. 

DMIRABLE  in  every 
respect  was  the  Exhibition 
at  Sydenham  on  Saturday 
and  the  Directors  of  the 
Company  must  have  felt  fully 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
liberality.  A  huge  marquee, 
3G0  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide; 
was  erected  upon  the  terrace  at 
the  south  side  of  the  Palace,  and 
in  this  some  thousands  of  blooms  were 
staged,  equally  as  good  as  any  that 
have  been  exhibited  this  year,  the  Teas 
being  superbly  represented.  With  few 
exceptions  the  thirty-four  classes  were  well 
filled,  and  in  some  the  competition  was  so  close  and 
keen  that  Judges  experienced  great  difficulty  in  making 
the  awards.  The  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties  were 
throughout  of  excellent  colour,  though  there  were  few 
really  even  stands,  most  of  the  leading  collections  including^ 
amongst  blooms  of  unusual  excellence,  small  and  weak  samples 
which,  as  might  be  imagined,  did  not  improve  in  the  course  of  the  exces¬ 
sively  hot  afternoon.  There  was,  however,  a  great  preponderance  of  good 
blooms,  and  this  want  of  regularity  did  not  apply  to  the  Tea  classes,  in 
which  were  several  stands  of  considerable  merit. 

Upon  the  central  table  the  larger  open  amateurs’  classes  were  arranged, 
being  separated  by  a  median  line  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  miscellaneous  fine- 
foliage  plants,  the  two  side  tables  being  devoted  to  the  smaller  classes  in  each 
section  of  the  schedule.  Particularly  striking  at  the  entrance  were  Messrs. 
Laing’s  magnificent  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  its  kind  ever  exhibited,  and  was  most  deservedly  admired.  Mr.  C. 
Turner’s  corner  groups  of  Pelargoniums  also  imparted  some  welcome  diversity 
to  the  display,  the  whole  arrangement  of  which  was  carefully  and  creditably 
superintended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head. 


OPEtJ  CLASSES. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  that  for  seventy-two  single  trusses,  four 
collections  being  entered,  and  the  premier  prize  was,  after  a  close  scrutiny, 
adjudged  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  for  a  handsome  lot,  including  many 
unusually  fine  blooms,  though  some  were  rather  weak.  The  varieties  were 
as  follows  : — Maiie  Rady,  Anna  Ollivier,  Le  Havre,  Elie  Morel,  Ferdinand 
Chaffolt,  Niphetos,  Xavier  Olibo,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Horace  Ve)net,  Antoine  Ducher,  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Madame  Charles  Wood.  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Dr.  Andry, 
Madame  Isaac  Perriere,  Fisher  Holmes,  Boieldieu,  Madame  Ducher,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Etienne  Levet,  Mardchal  Niel,  Eugene  Fiirst,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Mdlle.  Mane  Cointet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Marie 
Verdier,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  Angele  Jacquier, 
Auguste  Buchner,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Ville  de 
Lyon,  Dr.  Sewell,  Comtesse  de  Paris,  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Madam.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Prince 
Arthur,  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Annie  Laxtou,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  Marie  Baumann  (handsome),  Devoniensis,  Duke  of  Wellington 
Moird,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Duchesse  de  Caylus, 
Comtesse  de  Naidaillac,  Lady  Sheffield,  Catherine  Mermet  (grand),  John 
-Hopper,  Madame  Welch,  Duke  of  Teck,  Madame  Lacharme,  Abel  Carriere. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  awarded  second  honours  for  smaller,  but 
bright  and  fresh,  blooms,  amongst  which  Catherine  Mermet,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Yarden,  Comte  Raimbaud,  La  France, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Madame  Maria  Le  Grange  W’ere  very  notable. 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford,  secrrring  the  third  place. 

For  forty- eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  there  was  the  same 


number  of  competitors,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  again  taking  the  lead  vvith  blooms 
of  fine  substance  and  colour,  the  varieties  being  Prince  de  Portia,  Madame 
Lacharme,  La  France,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Duke  of  Teck,  Devoniensis,  Marquise 
de  Castellane,  Annie  Laxton,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Niphetos, 
John  Hopper,  Marie  Rady,  Antoine  Ducher,  Mons.E.  Y.  Teas, Prince  Arthur, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Boieldi»u,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Frangois  Michelon,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de 
Serenyi,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Alfred  Colomb,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Ville  de 
Lyon,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Penelope  Mayo,  Mardchal 
Niel,  Reynolds  Hole,  Horace  Vernet,  Boule  d’Or,  Souvenir  de  laMalmaison, 
Le  Havre,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Innocente  Pirola,  Etienne 
Levet,  Marie  Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  and  Dr. 
Andry.  Messrs.  Paul  it  Son  were  a  close  second,  showing  fine  blooms  of 
Horace  Vernet,  Mad  -ime  Maria  Le  Grange,  Reynolds  Hole,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Capitaine  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  and  Beauty  of 
Waltham.  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  secured  the  third  place,  a  trio  of  blooms 
of  Senateur  Vaisse,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  and  Rosieriste  Jacobs  being  very 
notable  in  their  stands. 

The  competition  -was  keen  in  the  class  for  Hventy-four  triplets.  Hybrid 
Perpetirals,  nine  collections  being  entered.  A  little  confusion,  however, 
occurred,  as  exhibitors  in  Classes  1  and  2  were  prohibited  from  showing  in 
3  and  4  and  some  others,  and  as  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  w’as  placed  first  in  this  before 
this  rule  w^as  discovered  the  awards  had  to  be  altered,  Messrs.  J.  JeSries 
and  Sou  being  awarded  the  premier  prize,  followed  by  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Colchester, 
and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  several  other  stands  being 
excluded  owing  to  their  including  Tea  varieties,  amongst  them  being  a 
stand  from  Mr.  J.  House  of  Peterborough. 

Twelve  stands  of  twenty-four  single  trusses  were  entered,  all  being  of 
very  good  quality.  Mr.  F.  Cant  took  the  lead  with  fresh  even  blooms  of 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Jean  Ducher,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Madame  Lacharme,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  C,  Kuster,  Horace  Vernet 
(large),  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron, 
Constantine  TretiakofE,  Mardchal  Niel,  R“ynolds  Hole,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Abel  Carriere,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Marie  Baumann,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Dr,  Andry  (fine),  Mons.  Noman  (good),  and 
Black  Prince.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  followed,  showing  hand¬ 
some  blooms  of  Nardy  Freres,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Due  de  Wellington, 
and  Princess  of  Wales  (grand) ;  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  gaining  the 
third  place  with  smaller  examples,  but  Duke  of  Wellington,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Marie  Baumann,  and  Xavier  Olibo  were  substantial  and  of  good  colour. 

The  Tea  Roses  in  Class  5  for  eighteen  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each, 
were  uncommonly  fine,  and  following  up  his  former  success  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
was  again  the  premier  exhibitor  with  fresh  and  fine  blooms  of  Adam,  Madame 
Welch,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marechal  Niel,  Anna  Ollivier, 
Devoniensis,  Comtesse  de  Naidaillac,  Souvenir  dePaul  Neyron,  Moire,  Madame 
Bravy,  Boule  d’Or,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Jean  Ducher,  President,  Madame 
Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  Angele  Jacquier,  and  Madame  H.  Jamain.  Mr.  F. 
Cant  was  second  with  a  very  slightly  inferior  collection — Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
La  Boule  d’Or,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Madame  Willermoz  being  especially 
noteworthy.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  third  with  a  stand  only  a  few  points 
behind  the  others. 

A  highly  interesting  feature  of  the  Exhibition  was  formed  by  the  classes 
for  Roses  in  their  respective  colours,  and  the  competition  being  keen  a  good 
display  was  produced.  For  a  collection  of  yellow  Roses  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  w'as 
first  with  beautiful  blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mardchal  Niel,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Margottin,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Welch, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  La  Boule  d’Or.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  following, 
and  their  best  blooms  were  Perle  des  Jardins,  Madame  Van  Houtte,  Jean 
Ducher,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon;  and  Messrs.  Paul  it  Son  were  third,  having 
Boule  d’Or  and  Comtesse  de  Naidaillac  very  handsome.  There  were  five 
competitors. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  white  Roses  there  were  six  entries,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  again  taking  the  lead  with  beautiful  clean  examples  of  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  really  magnificent  blooms,  which  attracted  much  aduiiration ; 
Rubens,  Madame  Bravy,  Niphetos,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Devoniensis  (fine). 
Messrs.  Burrell  ife  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  second,  their  best  blooms  being 
Niphetos,  Anna  Ollivier,  Rubens,  Devoniensis,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame 
H.  Jamain,  and  Marie  Guillot.  Equal  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Cranston  &  Co.,  who  had  Mons.  Noman  and  Violette  Bouyer  very  fine  ; 
and  to  Messrs.  Paul  i&  Son,  who  showed  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Violette  Bouyer, 
and  Madame  Lacharme  clean,  fresh,  and  substantial. 

The  best  of  the  seven  stands  of  pink  Roses  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  who  show'ed  good  blooms  of  H.  Schultheis,  Marie  Finger,  La  France, 
Abel  Grand,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Capitaine  Christy,  Mdlle.  Thercse  Levet, 
Madame  Melanie  Vigneron,  Madame  Hippolyte,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Boieldieu, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  and  Countess  of  Pembroke.  The 
second  place  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford, 
his  best  blooms  being  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Cointet,  and  Mons. 
Noman  ;  while  the  third  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  for 
Mad.  Marie  Cointet,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  La  France,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  and  others. 

Though  the  crimson  Roses  were  not  quite  so  good  as  the  others  fine  fair 
stands  were  entered,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  w'innivg  the  first  place  with  blooms  o^f 
fine  colour  and  substance,  representing  Hoi  ace  Vernet.  Xavier  Olibo,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Messrs.  Paul  it  Son  and  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  were  second  and  third. 

Only  one  collection  of  velvety  crimson  Roses  was  entered,  for  which  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  large  richly  coloured  blooms  of  Abel 
Carriere,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Prince  Arthur,  Reynolds  Hole,  Horace 
Vernet,  Madame  Charles  Maurice,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

In  the  single  variety  classes  some  very  handsome  blooms  were  staged, 
and  were  quite  as  interesting  a  feature  as  the  preceding.  Eight  boxes  of 
any  'Pea  Rose  were  staged,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  securing  first  honours  for  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  grand  blooms  of  great  size  and  fine  form.  The  Rev.  Page  Roberts 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper  were  second  and  third  with  the  same  variety,  but  less 
substantial.  There  were  two  boxes  in  the  Camille  de  Rohan  class,  but  only 
a  second  prize  was  awarded — i.e.,  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  Abel  Carriere 
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rich  in  colour,  but  a  little  rough.  Five  stands  were  contributed  in  the 
Frangois  Michelon  class,  Mr.  Grant.  Ledbury,  being  award>;d  first  honours 
for  Marquise  de  Castellane,  fresh  hand.«ome  blooms,  extremely  handsome ; 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  followed  with  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  and  Messrs.  Bunyard 
were  third  with  Frangois  Michelon  bright  and  clean. 

The  Capitaine  Christy  class  was  an  extremely  good  one,  eight  boxes  being 
entered,  all  containing  blooms  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Mi'.  H.  Bennett, 
Shepperton,  achieved  a  great  success,  securing  first  honours  with  magni¬ 
ficent  blooms  of  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
stands  in  the  Show,  and  proving  by  the  substance  and  splendid  form  the 
admirable  qualities  of  this  beautiful  variety.  Messrs.  Paul  ifc  Son  follovved 
with  Capitaine  Christy,  and  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  were  third  with  La  France. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  the  best  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
and  House  of  Peterborough  following  with  slightly  smaller  blooms  of  the 
same  variety.  Mr.  House  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  W.  A.  Richardson,  and 
■was  adjudged  the  fii'st  prize  for  neat  blooms  and  buds  of  a  fine  orange  colour. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  it  Co.,  and  Messrs.  H.  Low  it  Co.,  Enfield, 
were  the  prizeiakers  in  the  class  for  Marie  Baumann,  all  showing  that  variety 
in  good  condition. 

Moss  Roses  were  not  shown  in  large  numbers,  but  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
had  a  pretty  collection  with  which  they  won  the  first  prize.  The  varieties 
chiefly  represented  were  White  Bath,  Little  Gem,  Salet,  Madame  E.  Cry, 
Cristata,  Lanei.  Comtesse  de  Murinais,  and  Gloire  de  Mousseuses.  Messrs. 
Cranston  and  Bunyard  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Thi'ee  excellent 
collections  of  Niphetos  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Keynes. 
Williams  &  Co.,  and  G.  W.  Piper,  who  won  the  prizes  in  that  order.  Messrs, 
Paul  &  Son  had  the  only  entry  in  the  class  for  eighteen  bunches  of  Rosa 
polyantha,  being  awarded  the  second  prize  for  pretty  blooms  of  Anna  Maria 
de  ilontravel.  Mignonette,  and  Parqueritte. 

AMATEURS’  CLASSES. 

For  forty-eight  varieties,  single  trusses,  there  were  eight  competitors- 
Mr.  J.  Grant,  Hope  End,  Ledbury,  was  first  with  neat  fresh  blooms  of 
Comtesse  de  Serenye,  La  Havre,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Caroline  Kuster,  A.  K.  Williams,  Jean  Ducher,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Victor 
Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Frangois 
Michelon,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Capitaine  Christy,  Baronne  de  Bonstettin, 
Anna  Ollivier,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Marie  Verdier,  Charles  Darwin,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Due  de  Montpensier, 
Morel,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Mons.  Victor  Verdier,  Marguerite 
de  St.  Amand,  Horace  Vernet,  Mons.  Woolfield,  Dupuy-Jamain,  Marie  Rady, 
Madame  S.  Fropot,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Innocente  Pirola,  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Due  de 
Rohan,  George  Moreau,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa. 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Ridout), 
was  a  very  close  second  with  fine  blooms  ;  the  Rev.  H.  Pemberton,  Romford, 
was  third,  an  extra  prize  being  awarded  to  the  Rev.  H.  Berners,  Harkstead 
Rectory,  Ipswich. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Budd,  8,  Gay  Street,  Bath,  had  the  best  twenty-four  H.P.’s, 
showing  good  blooms  of  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Capitaine  Christy,  Fisher  Holmes,  Violette  Bouyer,  Horace 
Vernet,  Frangois  Michelon,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Lady  Sheffield,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Le 
Havre,  La  France,  Alfred  Colomb,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Xavier  Olibo,  May 
Quennell,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
and  Prince  Arthur,  very  beautiful.  Mr.  G.  Christy,  Blackhurst  Lodge, 
Westerham,  was  second  with  fine  blooms  ;  Earl  Stanhope.  Chevening,  Seven- 
oaks  (gardener,  Mr.  Gray),  being  third. 

Six  boxes  of  twerity-four  triplets  were  entered,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  The  Square, 
Salisbury,  leading  with  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Horace 
Vernet,  Madame  Lacharme,  Marie  Baumann,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Madame 
Sophie  Fropot,  Charles  Darwin,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Peile  des  Jardins,  Maiechal  Niel,  Madame  Bravy,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Boule  d’Or,  Niphetos,  Jean  Ducher,  Caroline  Kuster,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Madame  Margottin.  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  Duchess  ot  Bedford.  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq..  Great  Doods, 
Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  Brown),  -was  second  with  fresh  but  rather  small 
blooms ;  Mr.  Grant  being  third.  Mr.  J.  Brown  was  first  with  twelve 
varieties,  bright  and  handsome,  the  best  being  A.  K.  Williams,  Xavier  Olibo, 
La  France,  Dr.  Andry,  Louise  Corbie,  Marie  Rady,  and  Eugene  Fiirst.  Mr.  C. 
Taylor,  Headington,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Fellowes,  Royston,  followed 
closely. 

There  were  ten  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  Teas,  the  Rev.  Page 
Roberts,  Scole,  Norfolk,  taking  first  honours  for  a  grand  lot,  comprising  the 
following  varieties  : — Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Mrs. 
Laxton,  Madame  Therese  Levet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Mons.  Noman,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa.  The  Rev.  Fellowes  was  second,  his 
best  blooms  being  Anna  Ollivier,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  and  Madame  Bravy. 
The  Rev.  H.  Berners  was  third,  also  with  an  even  and  creditable  collection. 

Classes  were  provided  for  'Tuberous  Begonias,  Lilium  auratum.  Carna¬ 
tions,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  but  the  first-named  was  the  most  important. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing’s  group,  which  has  been  mentioned  was  adjudged  first 
honours,  contained  a  number  of  handsome  varieties  distinguished  by  the 
great  size,  handsome  form,  and  brilliant  colours  of  the  blooms,  several  new 
varieties  being  certificated.  The  arrangement  was  also  very  tasteful, 
forming  a  fine  gradually  sloping  bank,  with  a  few  Palms  of  the  Cocos  type 
judiciously  introduced,  and  four  large  baskets  containing  the  droojiing- 
flowered  varieties  at  the  angles  of  the  group,  added  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Coppin,  Shirley,  Croydon,  followed  with  a  much  less  effective  group, 
hut  including  some  good  varieties.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  the  only  exhibitor 
of  Lihum  auratum,  being  first  with  profusely  flowered  plants.  Mr.  Turner 
was  also  the  only  exhibitor  of  Pinks  and  Picotees,  being  first  in  both 
classes.  He  obtained  a  similar  position  with  Carnations,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Essex.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
offered  prizes  for  a  brace  of  Melons,  to  include  Scarlet  Invincible,  Master- 
^ece,  or  Hero  of  Lockinge,  but  Mr.  G.  Steggles,  Faulkner's  House  Gardens, 
Hadlow,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  gaining  the  first  jirize  for  Hero  of  Lockinge 
well  netted. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  comprised  the  following,  for  which  extra 


prizes  were  awarded: — A  magnificent  collection  of  cut  Rosea  from  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  including  about  forty  boxes  and  baskets 
representing  some  thousands  of  handsome  blooms  of  all  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation ;  Violas  and  Pansies  from  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  and  Mr. 
R.  W.  Proctor ;  group  of  plants  from  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  ; 
Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  a  superb  collection  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Cherries  from  IMessrs.  Rivers  A  Son. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  for  Tuberous  Begonias  Alba  Plena,  Golden  Queen,  Mr.  A.  Forbes, 
Rose  Perfection,  and  White  Perfection  ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  Turner  for  laced  Pink 
Captain  Kennedy. 

CARDIFF. 

Under  more  favourable  circumstances  with  respect  to  weather  than  any 
of  the  preceding  shows,  the  fourth  Exhibition  of  this  young  though  flourish¬ 
ing  Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Wednesday  the  2nd.  The  building 
is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose— capacious,  well  lighted  from  the  roof, 
and  airy,  but  the  weather  was  almost  too  fine  for  it.  The  sun  streamed  down 
through  the  skylight  and  sadly  interfered  with  the  well-being  of  the  flowers 
on  the  amateurs’  side  of  the  room,  many  of  which  under  its  effect  developed 
more  eye  than  was  becoming,  while  it  made  others  flaccid  and  unpleasant. 
This  was  so  palpable  that  I  have  no  doubt  another  year  there  will  he  some 
awning  stretched  over  so  as  to  prevent  this,  the  truth  being  that  the  weather 
on  which  the  three  previous  shows  have  been  held  has  been  gloomy  and  wet, 
and  so  this  did  not  appear  ;  but  the  good  folk  of  this  flourishing  town  are 
not  people  to  let  matters  like  this  interfere  with  them  a  second  time. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  year  by  year  in  the  local  e.xhibits, 
which  is  the  great  point  at  which  efforts  should  be  made.  Good  prizes  will 
induce  growers  from  a  distance  to  come,  but  after  all  the  great  object  is  to 
encourage  in  local  societies  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Society  does  its  best ;  it  is  the  only  Society  which  has  regularly  given  two 
gold  medals  as  prizes,  and  altogether  under  the  entire  management  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  assisted  by  a  good  Treasurer  and  Committee,  the  Society  may 
well  claim  the  respect  of  all  rosarians  for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  it 
has  carried  out  its  operations.  There  is  still  a  little  “wildness”  in  the 
naming  of  flowers  amongst  the  local  exhibitors,  but  nothing  like  what  it 
used  to  be. 

The  character  ot  the  Exhibition  was  affected,  as  those  I  have  as  yet  seen 
have  been,  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  and  where  Roses  have  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance  shut  up  in  boxes  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them 
from  staring  at  you  when  they  see  the  light  of  day.  “  Spares  ”  are  sadly  in 
request,  and  many  a  Rose  which  promised  well  in  the  morning  is  good  for 
nothing  when  the  time  for  judging  arrives,  and  has  to  be  hurriedly  replaced 
by  another,  and  so  even  those  who  carried  off  the  honours  were  free  to 
confess  that  they  would  like  to  have  shown  better. 

The  Cranston  Co.,  as  usual,  swept  the  board  in  the  nurserymen's  class  in 
forty-eight  singles.  Their  best  blooms  were  Merveille  de  Lyon,  a  grand 
acquisition  ;  Reynolds  Hole,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  Marechal  Niel, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Richard  Laxton,  Mary  Pochin,  Horace 
Vernet,  Marie  Verdier,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  very  fine ;  Mrs.  Laxton,  and 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Mr.  Tresedar  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Parker  of 
Bristol  third.  In  twenty-four  trebles  the  same  firm  was  again  first,  their 
best  blooms  being  Merveille  de  Lyon,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Horace  Vernet,  Maurice 
Bernardin,  Fisher  Holmes,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  H.  Turner,  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  They  were  also  first  in  twenty-four  Teas,  their  best 
blooms  being  Innocente  Pirola,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte^  Anna 
Ollivier,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Jean  Pernet,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and 
Madame  Willermoz.  Again  they  were  first  in  thirty-six  single  trusses, 
Hybiid  Perpetuals  only,  with  La  France,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Sultan 
of'Zanzibar,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Cointet,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Reynolds  Hole,  itc. 
They  also  took  first  for  the  best  box  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  one  Rose  with 
a  fine  box  of  La  France,  Messrs.  Parker  being  second  with  Marie  Baumann. 

Amongst  amateurs  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  of  Ledbury  took  much  the  same 
position  as  the  Cranston  Co.  amongst  nurserymen,  taking  as  he  did  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  gold  medal  and  all  the  first  prizes  in  the  classes  in 
which  he  exhibited,  being,  however,  run  very  close  by  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  of 
Cardiff  Castle.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  he  exhibited  the 
following  Frangois  Michelon,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  A.  K.  Williams,  Dr- 
Hogg,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Alfred  Colomb,  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Marie  Verdier,  Caroline  Kuster,  Marie  Rady,  La  France,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  itc.  In  the  class  for  twelve  he  was  also  first  with  Frangois  Michelon, 
Constantin  Tretiakoff,  Mons.  Noman,  Le  Havre,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  and  Annie 
Wood.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  he  was  also  first  with  Caroline  Kuster, 
Alba  Rosea,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Rubens,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Madame  Lambard,  Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  and  Adam.  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs  of  Bristol  was 
second.  Mr.  Grant  also  took  the  prize  with  twelve  of  one  sort  with  a  fine 
box  of  Marqui.se  de  Castellane,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  second  with  a  good  box  of  La 
France.  Mr.  Grant  also  took  first  for  a  box  of  six  Teas  of  one  sort  with 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami. 

Amongst  the  local  prizetakers  Mr.  Treherne  secured  the  first  prize  and 
the  N.R.S.  gold  medal  with  a  very  good  box  of  blooms,  amongst  which 
were  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  General  Jacqueminot,Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Capt.  Christy,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Marie  Verdier.  Pierre  Netting,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie  Rady,  Auguste 
Rigotard,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie 
Baumann,  Crown  Prince,  La  France,  and  Alfred  Colomb.  Mr.  Forrest  of 
St.  Fagan’s  was  second. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute’s  special  prize  for  the  best  box  of  York-and-Lan- 
caster  Rose  was  gained  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  of  the  Castle  Gardens  with  a  very 
fine  box,  and  that  for  the  best  box  of  Cabbage  Roses  by  Mr.  Corbett  of 
Cogan  Pell.  Mr.  Pettigrew  gained  both  first  prizes  for  Strawberries,  dishes 
of  four  and  single  dish,  with  President  and  Sir  Harry. 

The  Society  gives  evident  proof  of  progress,  as  was  to  be  expected  under 
its  present  able  management  and  the  public  spirit  which  characterises  this 
flourLshing  town. — D.,  Beal. 

HITCHIN. 

The  cold  piercing  weather  of  April,  followed  by  drought  and  a  burning 
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Bun  in  the  chalky  side  of  Hertfordshire,  hardly  prognosticated  auspiciously 
for  a  Rose  show  on  Thursday  last ;  nevertheless  the  encouragement  given  by 
this  Society  to  the  local  exhibitors  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  is 
evidently  bearing  good  fruit,  and  not  only  was  there  an  average  competition 
in  the  oi>fn  classes,  but  the  district  was  well  represented,  several  amateurs 
in  the  locality  showing  blooms  worthy  of  the  “National,”  notably  those  in 
the  stand  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  of  Bearton,  Hitchin,  from  which  the  best 
H.  P.  bloom  in  the  Show  in  the  amateurs’  department — a  very  fine  flower  of 
Pride  of  Waltham — was  selected  for  the  National  Rose  Society’s  bronze 
medal,  and  also  those  from  Mrs.  Lawson  of  Lilley  Manor,  Hitchin,  in  whose 
stand  of  twelve  a  gorgeous  guinea-coloured  Marlchal  Niel  nearly  5  inches  in 
diameter  was  laureated  as  the  best  Tea  Rose  in  the  same  department. 

In  the  dealers’  stand  the  trios  of  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Lady  Mary 
Eitzwilliam,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon  in  the  winning  stand  of  Mr.  J.  House  of 
Peterborough  formed  a  matchless  ternate  of  trebles,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
all  these  varieties,  probably  the  three  best  of  recent  introduction,  stood  well 
the  burning  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Mr.  G.  Paul,  although  personally  at 
Hitchin,  had  sent  his  victorious  legions  under  an  able  lieutenant  to  Bath; 
but  his  Hitchin  flowers,  which  were  regularly  good,  caused  his  competitors 
to  use  their  spurs — the  Judges  in  the  open  class  for  eighteen  trebles  placing 
Mr.  House  first ;  Messrs.  Paul  Son,  Cheshunt,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Francis  &  Co.,  Hertford,  third. 

In  the  open  amateurs’  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  blooms  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Fellowes,  of  Wimpole  Rectory,  Royston,  who  was  in  fine  form,  led  ;  Mr,  J.  L. 
Curtis  of  Chatteris  coming  in  a  close  second,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Fox  Lambert 
of  Clothall  third.  For  the  class  within  twenty  miles  of  Hitchin,  twenty-four 
distinct  Roses.  Mr.  Fellowes  was  again  the  leader,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson 
of  Stagsden  Vicarage,  Bedford,  second  ;  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  third.  In 
the  same  district  class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Lindsell,  who  was  first,  had 
Eome  very  fine  blooms  ;  Mr.  Jackson  was  second,  and  Mr.  Fox  Lambert 
third.  For  nine  Roses,  the  like  district,  Mrs.  Lawson  was  first,  Mr.  Lindsell 
second,  and  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Carey,  Hitchin,  third.  For  twelve  blooms,  open 
to  residents  within  five  miles  of  Hitchin,  Mrs.  W.  Lucas,  Hitchin  ;  Mrs. 
Lawson,  and  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall  were  all  worthily  honoured  in  order  named. 

Some  fine  Teas  were  shown,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  delicate  tints  and 
exquisite  perfumes  of  this  class  of  Roses  are  in  accordance  with  present  tastes, 
and  that  Tea  Rose  culture  is  becoming  increasingly  and  deservedly  popular. 
Mr.  Fellowes  had  a  bloom  of  Francisca  Kruger,  which  displayed  a  lovely 
combination  of  form  and  colours,  with  a  “  mermet  ”  form  ;  the  cream  ground 
of  the  petals  was  tinted  at  the  base  with  the  three  primaries.  This  will 
likely  become  a  general  favourite,  and  if  of  full  size  an  exhibitor’s  Rose. 
Mr.  Fellowes  was  first  for  twelve  Teas,  Mr.  J.  L.  Curtis  second,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  third.  For  nine  Mr.  Fellowes  again  first,  the  Rev,  F.  Jenyns,  Kneb- 
worth,  second,  and  Mr.  Jackson  third.  For  six  Teas  (local)  Mrs.  Lawson 
was  first,  Mr.  Lindsell  second,  and  Mr.  S.  Tuke,  Hitchin,  third. 

The  competition  for  baskets  of  Roses  was  weak.  Mr.  Laxton  of  Bedford 
showed  a  stand  of  seedlings  containing  some  of  promise,  and  of  which  more 
will  likely  be  heard.  He  exhibited  also  his  new  Invincible  Carmine  Sweet, 
which  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Chiswick  trials  last  year.  All  went  smoothly  under  the  usual  genial  lead  of 
the  Revs.  F.  H.  Gall  and  E.  T.  Carey,  Hon.  Secs.,  and  the  only  want  expressed 
or  felt  was  that  of  shade  for  the  Roses.  The  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Priory  amply  affording  it  for  the  visitors,  and  another  year  by  a  slight  change 
of  site  a  cooler  atmosphere  will  doubtless  be  provided  for  the  flowers. 

SUTTON. 

If  I  were  asked  what  Society  is  taking  the  best  course  to  popularise  the 
Rose  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  this  flourishing  infant,  which 
held  only  its  third  Show  on  Friday  last,  but  which  has  given  indication  of 
its  being  an  infant  Hercules.  I  do  not  refer  simply  to  the  spirited  manner 
in  which  it  has  organised  and  carried  out  its  Exhibition,  but  to  the  really 
practical  work  that  it  has  done  in  carrying  out  its  operations.  Thus  it  has 
published  with  its  annual  report  an  elaborate  paper  on  Rose-growing  at 
Sutton,  taking  into  account  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  giving 
such  instruction  as  the  experience  of  intelligent  Rose-growers  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  it.  Then  the  Committee  held  classes  during  the  winter  to 
give  instruction  on  Rose-growing,  and  although  they  were  not  numerously 
attended  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  borne  fruit.  What  other  Society 
has  done  these  things?  and  am  I  not  justified,  then,  in  giving  the  palm  to 
this  Society  for  popularising  Rose-growing  ?  And  although  its  earnest 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wilkins,  was,  previous  to  the  Show,  rather  despondent  about 
the  results  of  their  labours,  yet  I  think  his  opinion  altered  when  he  saw 
the  local  exhibits. 

The  soil  and  situation  of  Sutton  are  both  hot,  and  consequently  a  season 
like  this  told  terribly  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Roses.  Rain  is  wanted  on 
such  a  soil  nearly  every  day,  and  when  weeks  and  weeks  pass  away  without 
any  one  can  readily  imagine  what  a  labour  Rose-growing  has  been.  No 
.amount  of  watering  supplies  the  place,  and  then  when  blooms  seem  to  be 
just  ready  the  hot  blazing  sun  on  a  hot  dry  soil  soon  overpowers  them,  and 
they  are  nowhere.  Thus  in  one  instance  every  Rose  cut  the  night  before 
had  to  be  discarded.  The  truth  is  that  the  sun  drives  them  into  flowmr  so 
rapidly  that  they  have  no  time  to  gtt  any  substance,  and  consequently  fade 
rapidly.  This  has  been  the  case  in  most  places  during  the  present  season, 
and  is  especially  true  of  Sutton. 

Not  that  I  think  there  was  much  need  to  make  allowances,  for  the 
character  of  the  Exhibition  was  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  of  last  year. 
Perhaps  in  one  or  two  cases  of  outsiders,  notably  Mr.  Slaughter,  the  blooms 
were  not  as  good ;  but  the  local  exhibitors  showed  a  decided  advance,  Mr. 
Wilkins  winning  in  the  large  class;  and  in  all  the  local  classes  a  marked 
improvement  was  manifested.  The  blooms  were  better,  were  better  staged, 
and  the  naming  was  not  so  wild.  I  rather  mention  these  things  because 
the  point  really  to  be  aimed  at  in  these  shows  is  the  encouragement  of 
growers  in  the  locality.  Good  prizes  will  always  attract  those  from  a 
distance,  but  local  exhibits  are  the  most  interesting. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr. 
Ernest  Wilkins  was  first  with  an  excellent  stand  containing  the  following 
varieties— Capitaine  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Duchess  of  Vallombrosa,  Star  of  Waltham,  Victor  Yerdier,  Lady  Mary 
Keith,  La  France,  Paul  Neyron,  Emily  Laxton,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain, 


and  Madame  Charles  Wood.  In  Class  2,  for  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr 
Slaughter  was  first  with  a  good  stand,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
containing  Duchesse  of  Vallombrosa,  Anna  Ollivier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Jean  Ducher,  Crown  Prince,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Fran9ois  Michelon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marie 
Verdier,  Le  Havre,  La  France,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Mons.  Noman,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Rubens,  and  Antoine  Ducher. 
In  Class  3,  twelve  varieties,  Mrs.  Betham,  Horsham,  was  first  with  Duchesse 
of  Vallombrosa,  Edouai  d  Morren,  A.  K.  Williams,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  La  France,  Xavier  Olibo,  Jean  Ducher,  Capitaine  Christy, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Marie  Baumann,  Mons.  Noman.  In  Class  4,  for  nine  blooms, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Pawle  of  Reigate  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Star  of 
Waltham,  Capitaine  Christy,  Le  Havre,  Eugene  Fiirst,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France,  and  Gabriel  Fournier. 
In  Class  5,  for  six  blooms,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  N.R.S.,  had  first 
prize  with  an  excellent  stand  of  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Dr.  Andry,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  La  France.  Class  6, 
for  three,  was  not  very  remarkable.  In  Class  7  the  contest  was  very  close 
between  Mrs.  Betham  and  Mr.  Slaughter,  eventually  the  first  prize  going 
to  the  former  ;  an  unopen  bloom  of  Devoniensis  in  Mr.  Slaughter’s  stand 
turned  the  scale  against  him.  Mrs.  Betham’s  lot  were  Madame  Willermoz, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna  Ollivier,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  de  Tastes,  Niphetos, 
Jean  Ducher,  Rubens,  and  Madame  H.  Jamain.  In  the  local  classes  the 
chief  success  was  gained  by  Mr.  Barrett,  who  won  the  ladies’  challenge 
trophy,  the  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the  best  box  in 
the  local  classes,  and  the  bronze  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  same 
division. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  class  there  were  three  competitors — Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Mr.  Rumsey  of  Waltham,  and  Mr.  Piper  of  Uckfield,  the  prizes  for 
thirty-six  going  in  the  order  named.  Messrs.  Paul’s  box  contained  Snltan  of 
Zanzibar,  Alfred  Colomb,  Jean  Ducher,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Henri  Ledechaux,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Prince 
Arthur.  Centifolia  Rosea,  Mons.  Noman,  Abel  Carriere,  Capitaine  Christy 
A.  K.  Williams,  Horace  Vernet,  Niphetos,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  La  France? 
Marie  Baumann,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Antoine  Ducher,  Dr.  Andry,? 
Queen  of  Queens,  Duke  of  Teck,  Abel  Grand,  Madame  Prosper  Laugier,  Mer¬ 
veille  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  and  Eugene  Delaine.  They  were  also 
first  in  Teas  with  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  a  good  new  flower ;  Caroline 
Kuster,  Catherine  Mermet,  Devoniensis,  Jean  Ducher,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Madame  Cusin,  a  good  Rose  in  the  way  of  David  Pradel ;  Francisca  Kruger, 
another  good  new  Rose ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  very  fine ;  Innocents  Pirola, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  May  Paul. 

The  decorations  at  Sutton  are  always  a  special  feature,  and  this  year  there 
were  classes  for  children  under  ten,  which  did  them  a  great  deal  of  credit. 
In  the  other  classes,  table  decorations,  stands,  and  brackets,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Williams  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
stands  of  flowers,  so  one  can  only  say  that  they  all  exhibited  considerable 
taste,  making  it  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  were  best. 

The  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  public  hall,  and  at  the  end,  where  there 
is  a  sort  of  theatre,  the  stage  was  very  prettily  arranged  by  one  of  the  local 
nurserymen  (I  omitted  to  take  his  name),  and  much  increased  the  good 
effect  of  the  Exhibition.  Altogether  the  Exhibition  was  in  every  respect  a 
success,  and  if,  with  so  much  against  them,  this  was  the  case  now,  may  the 
promoters  of  it  not  reasonably  expect  that  each  season  they  will  still  do 
better?  They  deserve  success,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  every  Rose- 
grower  and  Raee-lover  that  they  may  attain  it. — D.,  Deal. 

BATH. 

Many  interested  in  the  success  of  this  the  first  independent  attempt  to 
hold  a  Rose  Show  at  Bath  were  irnder  the  impression  that,  owing  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  season,  the  fixture  would  be  too  early.  To  a  certain 
extent  such  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that,  grand  as  the 
display  proved  to  be,  there  would  have  been  a  still  better  competition  a 
week  later.  Many  of  those  who  depended  solely  on  standards  were  “  out  of 
it,”  as  these  at  the  above  date  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  cut  from. 

NURSERYMEN’S  CLASSES. 

Several  noted  Rose-growers  entered  in  the  two  largest  classes  provided- 
but  only  two  put  in  an  appearance.  With  seventy-two  blooms  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  took  the  lead,  being  closely  followed  by  the  Messrs, 
Cranston  A  Co.,  Hereford.  Messrs.  Paul’s  best  blooms  were  Marie  Baumann, 
Mona.  Noman,  Abel  Carriere,  Mar6chal  Niel,  Etienne  Levet,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  A.  K.  Williams,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  Madame  Cusin,  Xavier  Olibo,  Charles  Darwin,  Niphetos,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Emily  Laxton,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Annie 
Laxton,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Madame  Prosper  Laugier.  In  Messrs. 
Cranston’s  stands  were  good  blooms  of  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Horace  Vernet, 
Jean  Cherpin,  Chloris,  Reynolds  Hole,  A.  Colomb,  Mons.  Gabriel  Tournier, 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Penelope  Mayo,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Marie  Rady,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Manoine.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  were  again  first  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  triplets,  staging 
many  of  the  above-mentioned  sorts  in  good  condition,  also  Niphetos,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  Messrs. 
Cranston  A  Co.  were  second  with,  among  others,  good  examples  of  Horace 
Vernet,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Marguerite  Brassac,  La  France,  and  Mary 
Pochin.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  A  Co.,  Torquay,  had  the  best  twenty- 
four  triplets,  many  of  their  blooms  being  fine  and  fresh,  notably  Star  of 
Waltham,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Sheffield,  Fisher  Holmes,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Capitaine  Christy,  BarthelemyJoubert,  Charles  Darwin,  Countess  of 
O.xford,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  A  Sons,  Cirencester, 
followed  with  a  very  creditable  lot  of  blooms,  among  which  the  best  were 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  A.  K. 
'Williams,  La  France,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  The  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co. 

The  competition  was  much  stronger  in  the  next  class,  that  for  twenty- 
four  single  blooms.  Here  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  A  Son,  Bath,  easily  won  first 
honours  with,  perhaps,  the  best  exhibit  of  the  day.  All  the  blooms  were 
remarkably  fresh  and  fine,  not  a  poor  specimen  being  included,  and  con- 
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isted  of  Marie  Baumaun,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Le  Havre,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Mons.  Level,  A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  May 
Quennel,  Capitnine  Christy.  Dulce  of  Wellington,  Star  of  Waltham,  Madame 
Rady,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Charles  Lee,  Marie  Verdier,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Francois  Michelon,  Constantin  Tretiakoff,  Horace  Vernet  (extra  fine),  Abel 
Carriere,  and  Senateur  Vaisse.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  Oxford,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Tanner,  Bath,  these  and  four 
others  staging  creditably.  There  were  four  exhibitors  of  eighteen  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  Messrs.  Paul  <fe  Son  taking  the  lead  with  an  excellent  display, 
among  which  were  good  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Margottin, 
Souvenir  d’nn  Ami,  Madame  ViUermoz,  Francisca  Kruger,  Alba  Rosea, 
Rubens,  Madame  Welch,  Etoile  de  Lyon.  Devoniensis,  Niphetos,  Madame 
Welch,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Devoniensis,  Niphetos,  Madame  Cusin,  and  fairly 
good  Perle  des  Jardins,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame 
Lambard,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Innocenta  Pirola.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  second 
with  a  fresh  and  even  lot,  including  several  of  the  above  sorts  and  Madame 
Hippolyte  .Jamain,  Amazon,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise.  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  and 
Son  were  placed  third  with  rather  full  blooms,  but  otherwise  good  lot  of 
blooms. 

AMATEURS’  CLASSES. 

There  were  six  exhibits  of  thirty-six  blooms,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Romford,  gaining  first  honours — a  silver  cup  valued  at  £h — with  a  generally 
excellent  exhibit,  the  most  noteworthy  blooms  being  of  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Frangois  Michelon,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa,  Thdr&se 
Levet,  Pride  of  Waltham,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  La  France, 
Dr.  Andry,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Etienne  Levet,  Annie  Laxton,  and  William 
Warden.  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Bath,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  third,  both 
collections  containing  several  meritorious  blooms.  With  twenty-four  blooms 
Captane  Christy,  Sidmoutb,  took  the  lead,  his  stands  including  capital 
examples  of  Marie  Baumann,  Dr.  Andry,  Star  of  Waltham,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Abel  Carriere,  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq., 
Bath  (gardener,  G.  Campbell)  was  a  close  second,  and  the  third  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  Oxford.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Hereford,  staged  the  best 
twelve  triplets,  these  comprising  Etienne  Levet,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
A.  K.  Williams,  and  Marie  Baumann  in  good  condition.  Miss  Watson 
Taylor  (gardener,  F.  Gurdon)  followed  closely,  equal  thirds  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

There  were  nine  lots  of  six  triplets  staged,  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  taking  first 
prize  with  Capitaine  Christy,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Francois  Michelon,  all  fresh  and  of  good  form 
and  substance.  The  remaining  prizes  were  well  won  by  Messrs.  A.  Evans 
and  H.  Catley,  and  there  were  six  other  creditable  exhibits.  There  were  nine 
competitors  with  six  blooms,  and  here  Mr.  G.  Tanner  won,  his  stand  including 
fine  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  La  France,  and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet. 
Messrs.  H.  Ball  and  F.  Hooper  were  the  other  prizewinners. 

The  best  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  were  staged  by  Miss  Watson  Taylor, 
and  consisted  of  fresh  examples  of  Jean  Ducher,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Catherine  Meimet,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Yardon,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Niphetos, 
La  Boule  d’Or,  Devoniensis,  David  Pradel,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Grant  was  a  good  second  with  somewhat  similar  varieties,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  six  varieties  Mr.  J.  Tanner 
had  the  best  stand,  this  containing  fine  fresh  blooms  of  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Jean  Ducher,  Alba  Rosea,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pernet,  and  Com¬ 
tesse  de  Nadaillac.  Captain  Christy  was  a  good  second,  his  best  blooms 
being  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Bouquet  d’Or,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 
Mr.  W.  Narroway,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  C.  Taylor  were  placed  equal  third,  both 
staging  very  creditably. 

OPEN  CLASSES. 

With  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  were 
first,  having  Merveille  de  Lyon  in  excellent  condition,  and  this  fine  variety 
may  safely  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  Roses  sent  out  during  the  last  four 
years.  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  followed  with  Marquise  de  Castellane  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  Miss  Watson  Taylor  was  third  with  La  France.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  were  first  with  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow  variety,  having  the  lovely 
and  invaluable  Tea  Etoile  de  Lyon  in  good  condition.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
second  with  a  good  stand  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  ;  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  San¬ 
ford  &  Co.  third  with  richly  coloured  Marechal  Niel.  The  latter  firm  were 
first  with  any  crimson  variety,  staging  A.  K.  Williams  in  perfect  condition. 
Messrs.  J.  Cooling  &  Son  followed  with  a  good  stand  of  Alfred  Colomb  ;  an 
equal  second  being  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  a  good  box  of 
A.  K.  Williams.  For  a  stand  of  any  pink  variety  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  had  the 
pleasure  of  defeating  several  formidable  opponents,  and  this  Bath  amateur 
must  be  congratulated  upon  the  successes  attending  his  comparative  short 
career  as  a  Rose-grower.  Mr.  Budd  had  a  very  fine  stand  of  La  France, 
and  was  followed  by  G.  Paul  &  Son  with  Capitaine  Christy  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  the  third  prize  going  to  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  for  a  good 
stand  of  Marie  Verdier.  The  last-mentioned  firm  were  also  first  for  six 
blooms  of  any  new  Rose  of  1882  or  1883,  winning  with  fine  examples  of 
Merveille  de  Lyon.  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  and  A.  A.  Walters  were  awarded 
equal  thirds,  the  former  having  Violet  Bowyer  and  the  latter  Merveille  de 
Lyon  in  fairly  good  condition.  There  was  an  immense  number  of  bouquets 
of  Roses  for  the  hand  staged  in  the  two  classes  devoted  to  them.  The  best 
twelve  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son,  the  Cranston  Nursery 
Company  being  second,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  third,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  highly 
commended.  The  best  six  bouquets  were  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  Lovibond, 
Mr.  W.  Pethick  (gardener,  E.  S.  Cole)  being  second,  Mr.  H.  Catley  third, 
and  Mr.  W.  Meddick  highly  commended.  The  best  basket  of  Roses,  charm¬ 
ingly  filled  with  Teas  and  foliage,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  the  second 
prize  being  well  won  by  G.  Cooling  &  Son,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Walters. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  offered  for  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  for  a 
perfect  specimen  of  A.  K.  Williams,  and  a  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son  for  the  best  "rea  or  Noisette  in  the  Show,  who  won 
with  a  lovely  bloom  of  Madame  d’Elise  Vardon, 

LOCAL  CLASSES. 

The  prizewinners  with  twenty-four  blooms  were  Messrs.  S.  P.  Budd,  R.  B. 
Cater,  H.  Catley.  The  exhibits  generally  were  highly  meritorious.  The 


Rev.  J.  E.  Gardiner,  Box,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms,  these  including 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Prince  Arthur.  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Countess 
of  Oxford,  fresh  and  good.  Mrs.  Home  (gardenrr,  F.  Rice)  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Dutton  third.  Mr.  Landsdowne  Daubeney  (gardener, 
H.  Gay),  had  the  best  six  blooms,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Layard  (gardener,  J. 
Weston)  being  a  good  second,  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  F.  Hooper.  'The 
prizewinners  with  nine  Teas  or  Noisettes  were  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  first,  Mr.  H. 
Catley  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Meddick  third. 

BROCKHAM. 

The  Brockham  Rose  Association  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  holding 
its  nineteenth  Show  on  a  perfect  day  in  a  perfect  place,  on  Monday  last, 
July  7th.  Broome  Park,  Betchworth,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dopson  invited 
the  Committee  to  hold  their  Show,  was  looking  at  its  very  best  with  its 
beautifully  kept  garden  and  its  really  grand  trees.  With  perfect  freedom 
to  go  anywhere,  and  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  a  military  band,  and 
invited  by  the  host  and  hostess  to  partake  of  a  generous  hospitality  (the 
invariable  custom,  by  the  way,  at  the  Brockham  Rose  Show),  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  day  w'as  one  of  real  pleasure.  The  Rose  Show,  held  in  a 
large  tent  in  a  field  adjoining  the  garden  (considering  that  the  season  for 
Rose-growing  has  been  so  unsatisfactory)  may  be  called  a  fairly  good  one. 
But  it  was  certainly  not  up  to  the  usual  Brockham  mark  either  as  to 
quality  or  quantity. 

The  keenest  competition  was  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  in  which 
there  were  four  exhibitors.  Mr.  G.  G.  Stone  of  Red  Hill  just  defeated  Rev. 
Alan  Cheales  by  one  point.  His  box  of  Roses  contained  the  best  Rose  in 
the  Show  (Annie  Wood),  besides  fine  blooms  of  Pierre  Netting,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  Mr.  Cheales’s  box  was  really 
excellent,  but  the  Roses  did  not  show  themselves  off  as  well  as  they  might, 
being  too  near  the  moss.  He  had  in  this  box  good  blooms  of  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Piince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Jean  Ducher.  In  Mr.  Cuthell’s 
box,  which  was  highly  commend-.d,  there  was  a  very  fine  bloom  of  Abel 
Carriere,  which  was  the  second  best  Rose  in  the  Show.  The  class  for  twelves 
was  exceedingly  poor.  Mr.  Horne  was  first  with  a  fair  box,  containing 
Abel  Carriere.  Chas.  Lefevre,  and  Fran9oi8  Fontaine.  Lady  Mary  Legge  was 
second.  The  Prince  Arthur  in  her  box  was  a  splendid  bloom.  In  the  “six 
distinct  ”  class,  Mr.  Leopold  Seymour  was  first  with  a  bright  and  even  lot, 
and  Dr.  Parr  second.  There  were  seven  entries  for  the  four  triplets,  but 
the  whole  were  rather  wt  ak.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Leopold  Seymour,  Mr.  G.  G. 
Stone  were  the  three  winners.  Mr.  Cheales  won  the  National  Rose  Society’s 
gold  medal  with  six  fresh  and  even  blooms  of  La  France,  but  they  were  not 
up  to  the  mark  of  his  twenty-fours.  Indeed,  the  soul  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Captain  Lang,  was  much  distressed  that  the  medal  should  be  so  feebly  won. 
Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Cuthell  were  second  and  third. 

The  twelve  Teas  were  somewhat  disappointing  for  Brockham  ;  but  Mr. 
Cuthell  and  Mr.  W ollaston  well  deserved  first  and  second  honours ;  w'hile  in 
the“  six  Tea  ”  class  Mr.  Leopold  Seymour  with  a  delightful  Jean  Sisley, 
Caroline  Kuster,  and  Climbing  Devoniensis,  and  Mr.  Horne  wdth  a 
monstrous  Marcelin  Roda,  fairly  ran  away  from  their  competitors.  The 
“  six  of  any  one  kind  of  Tea  ”  brought  out  two  really  good  boxes  of  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  shown  by  Mr.  Cuthell  and  Mr.  Wollaston  respectively,  and  Dr. 
Parr  carried  off  ihe  National  Rose  Society’s  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea 
in  the  Show  (a  very  exceUent  bloom  of  Madame  Berard). 

Of  the  table  decorations  little  can  be  said.  These,  in  days  gone  by,  used 
to  be  worth  inspection.  The  Committee  only  allow  Roses  and  foliage  to  be 
used.  Why  they  should  refuse  to  let  ladies  do  as  they  like  and  e  mploy  all 
kinds  of  flowers  with  Roses  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  At  any  rate  the  deco¬ 
rations  at  the  last  two  shows  were  exceedingly  disappointing.  Mrs.  Cuthell 
and  Mrs.  Benecke  xvon  the  two  prizes  in  the  dining-room  decorations. 
(There  were  only  two  entries),  and  Mrs.  Cuthell  and  Lady  Anne  Legge 
were  the  winners  in  the  drawing-room  decorations.  Miss  Cheales,  Miss 
Brodie,  and  Miss  Horne  won  the  buttonhole  prizes. 

Mr.  George  Paul  helped  the  Show  by  bringing  a  really  lovely  box  of 
twelve  Merveille  de  Lyon  (a  dead  white  Rose,  shaded  with  pink  and  very 
large),  and  also  a  grand  box  of  twenty-four  Roses,  more  or  less  new,  con¬ 
taining  amongst  others  H.  Schultheis  (Bennett),  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Queen  of 
Queens,  Pride  of  Reigate  (a  striped  sport  of  Countess  of  Oxford),  Comtesse 
de  Paris,  Francisca  Kruger  (Tea),  Madame  Cusin  (Tea),  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam 
(Bennett),  and  Lady  SheflSeld. 

Mr.  Appleby  of  Dorking  also  greatly  helped  the  Show  by  exhibiting 
plants  of  Pelargoniums,  Ferns,  &c.,  and  also  a  basket  of  seventeen  fine  Xavier 
Olibos  ;  another  basket  of  fourteen  Comtesse  Naidaillac  (Tea),  very  good  and 
fresh,  and  a  twenty-four  box  containing  some  specially  fine  blooms  of  Perle 
de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Anna  Ollivier,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Reynolds 
Hole,  and  Madame  Margottin.  To  sum  up — 

The  Exhibition  was  quite  up  to  the  level  of  other  Exhibitions  held  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  Judges  were  unanimous  in  all  their  decisions. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Committee,  especially  of  the  Treasurer  (Capt. 
Lang),  and  Secretary  (Mr.  Cheales),  was  greater  than  ever,  the  attendance 
larger  than  ever,  the  luncheon  to  the  Committee  and  Judges  as  bountiful  as 
ever,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  Brockham  Rose  Association  will 
live  for  ever. — A.  B.  Alexander,  Shedjield  Vicarage. 


FUNGUS  ON  GOOSEBERRIES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  in  forwarding  us  examples  of  Gooseberries  afifected 
with  Fungus,  desires  to  have  particulars  of  the  enemy  and  best  method  of 
eradicating  it.  We  have  no  better  information  to  ofl’er  than  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  John  Graham,  who  described  the  Fungus  and  his  method  of 
extirpating  it  as  follows  : — 

“This  Fungus  consists  of  small  membranous  sacs  or  protuberances, 
which  are  found  parasitic  on  the  leaves,  bark,  fruit,  &c.,  of  several  plants, 
such  as  the  Fir,  Violet,  Berberry,  Hawthorn,  Primrose,  Nettle,  &c.  The 
membrane  forming  the  sac  has  received  the  name  of  peridium.  It  pierces 
the  bark  or  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  encloses  very  minute  dust-like 
seeds  or  sporules,  w'hich  are  ultimately  discharged  by  an  opening  in  its 
side  or  summit.  In  consequence  of  the  seeds  being  contained  in  a  mem¬ 
brane,  the  genus  has  been  referred  to  a  division  of  Fungi  that  has  been 
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denominated  An^ocarpi,  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  known  species  of 
the  genus,  and  they  receive  their  names  from  the  plants  on  which  they 
are  found.  Link  has  divided  this  genus  into  three  sub-genera— the 
.®cidium  properly  so  called,  the  Rcestelia,  and  Peridernium.  The 
IEj.  cancellatum  represented  (fig.  7)  belongs  to  the  second  of  those  divisions. 
It  is  often  found  on  the  leaves  of  Pear  trees.  To  the  third  division 
belongs  the  M.  Pini,  remarkable  for  being  the  largest  species,  and  for 
growing  not  upon  the  leaves  but  upon  the  bark  of  the  Pine  tree.  They 
vary  in  colour.  The  species  that  grow  on  the  Gooseberry  and  Barberry 
leaves  arc  red ;  that  found  on  the  Scotch  Fir  is  yell»w,  and  that  on  the 
Meadow  Rue  bright  orange.  The  ^cidia  cause  considerable  deformities 
in  the  plants  on  wh  ch  they  grow,  and  some  of  them  are  decidedly  in¬ 
jurious  and  poisonous.  The  Gooseberry  ^cidium  is  said  frequently  to 
destroy  the  young  fruit  of  that  plant,  w'hich  we  are  quite  satisfied  to 
believe ;  the  species  found  on  the  Barberry  has  been  stated,  though 
perhaps  eiToneously,  to  be  hurtful  to  corn  growing  near  it ;  but  as  some 
of  our  horticultural  friends  may  be  desirous  to  know  how  to  subdue  this 
pest,  and  eradicate  it  from  their  Gooseben-y  plantations,  I  will  give  my 
experience  on  this  point,  and  how  I  have  gained  a  perfect  cure.  In  1868 
and  1869  about  one-thu-d  of  the  fruit  became  blotched  very  much  by  this 
Fungus.  I  gave  the  gi’ound  amongst  the  bushes  a  liberal  dressing  with 
lime  in  the  autumn,  and  syringed  them  over  with  a  compound  of  alum 
1  drachm,  tobacco  essence  2  ditto,  flowers  of  sulphur  ^  oz.,  common  salt 
f  oz.,  all  mixed  in  3  gallons  of  rain  water;  this  was  done  twice  before  the 
expanding  of  the  leaf,  and  again  as  soon  as  the  fruit  appeared  fairly  set. 
This  first  destroyed  the  mycelium  in  the  soil,  and  the  syringing  cleared 
the  bark  of  its  sporules ;  and  my  Gooseberry  bushes  are  now  free  from 
all  trace  of  Fungus.” 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  Sth. 

Japanese  Irises  from  Chelsea,  Roses  from  Waltham  Cross,  and 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  from  Tottenham  constituted  a  trio  of  attractions 
at  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  which  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  and 
each  exhibit  was  in  its  way  unique.  The  Clematis-like  Irises  were 
especially  remarkable,  the  collection  of  varieties  being  unrivalled  in 
numbers,  diversity  of  tints,  and  general  beauty.  The  Roses  formed  a 


Fig.  7.— jEeidram  cancellatum— a,  a  berry  upon  which  it  is  seen  growing  in  its  natura 
size ;  b,  leaf  cut  showing  the  part  where  the  peridia  are  magnified  ;  e,  a  fuU-sized 
leaf  affected  as  the  berry,  appearing  like  a  di-op  of  red  paint  at  a  distance. 

beautiful  exhibition  alone,  the  thousands  of  blooms  staged  being  remark¬ 
able  throughout  for  their  freshness  and  rich  colours.  Mr.  Ware’s  hardy 
flowers  have  been  repeatedly  noted  before,  but  the  arrangement  was  even 
more  tasteful  than  usual,  and  afforded  an  excellent  example  of  what 
admirable  displays  can  be  produced  with  attention  to  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  plants  employed.  Some  noteworthy  Orchids  and  several 
new  plants  were  exhibited,  but  these  were  not  very  numerous. 

Fruit  Committee.— Present— Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  • 
Messrs.  James  Smith,  W.  Paul,  G.  F.  Miles,  G.  Bunyard,  J.  Willard,  and 
Phillip  Crowley.  Very  few  samples  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  submitted 
to  this  Committee,  and  their  duties  were  soon  performed.  Mr.  J.  Hudson 
Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  exhibited  a  scarlet-flesh  Melon,  a 
cross  between  Turner’s  Scarlet  Gem  and  High  Cross  Hybrid,  very  prettily 
^tted,  but  of  poor  flavour.  It  is  a  handsome  variety  in  appearance,  and  Mr. 
Hudson  describes  it  as  of  excellent  flavour  when  in  its  best  condition.  Mr. 
McHwick,  New  Lo  Ige,  Windsor  Forest,  showed  two  seedling  Melons  of  fair 
flavour  and  deep  in  the  flesh,  a  letter  of  thanks  being  accorded  for  them. 


Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Boreatton  Park  Gardens,  Baschurch,  showed  three  dishes 
of  Peas,  one  named  Magnificent  another  Morning  Star,  which  is  to  be 
tried  at  Chiswick,  and  the  third  was  named  Baroness,  all  with  pods  of 
moderate  size  well  filled  with  peas.  Mr.  Wm.  Horley,  Toddmgton,  Beds, 
sent  a  dish  of  fruit  of  a  seedling  Apple,  and  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  A  Co., 
Worcester,  also  sent  a  seedling  Apple  which  was  over-ripe,  and  neither 
sample  was  in  good  condition.  Mr.  J.  House,  Peterborough,  showed 
.“amples  of  his  Perfect  Marrow  Pea,  grown  in  the  open  field  without  sticks. 
It  is  a  short-pod  ded  variety,  very  prolific,  strong,  and  dw'arf .  The  Committee 
expressed  much  satisfaction  with  its  appearance,  and  it  is  to  be  tried  at 
Chiswick. 

Floral  Committee. — Section  A. — Present — Thos.  Moore,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  H.  Herbst,  J.  Hudson,  G.  Henslow,  J.  Dominy, 
E.  Hill,  and  Dr.  Masters.  Section  B. — Present — Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair ;  Messrs.  H.  Bennett,  W.  Bealby :  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn ;  G.  Duffield, 
and  J.  Douglas. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  varieties  of  Iris  Kaempferi  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  a  large  number  of  handsome  varieties 
being  represented,  several  of  which  were  certificated.  In  addition  to  those 
so  honoured  the  following  were  remarkable  : — Rob  Roy,  rich  violet-purple  ; 
Henry  Irving,  white  with  violet  pencillings  ;  The  Czar,  beautifully  streaked 
and  freckled  with  rosy  purple  on  a  light  ground  ;  General  Gordon,  light 
ground  mth  violet  and  blue  pencillings  and  streaks ;  Duchess  of  Albany, 
rosy  purple,  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  divisions ;  Ambassador,  rich 
crimson  veining  on  a  rosy  ground;  Princess  Beatr.ce,  white;  and  Crimson 
King,  deep  crimson,  with  a  gold  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  There 
were  also  many  unnamed  seedings  of  great  merit  and  varied  colours.  A 
box  of  handsome  Carnation  blooms  was  also  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and 
six  boxes  of  large  substantial  and  richly  coloured  Rose  blooms,  together 
with  a  number  of  Campanula  Media  calycanthema,  and  a  choice  collection 
of  new  plants,  several  of  which  were  honoured  with  certificates.  Promi¬ 
nent  amongst  these  plants  were  the  following  : — Andromeda  speciosa 
cussinifoha,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  with  pure  white 
bell-shaped  flowers  in  abundance,  was  very  handsome ;  Escallonia  Phil- 
hpiana  had  numerous  small  white  flowers  on  short  branchlets  from  the 
main  stem  ;  Rosa  rugosa  purpurea  had  larger,  more  richly  colomred  flowers 
than  the  ordinary  variety  ;  and  Genista  tinctoria  fl.-ph,  with  double  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  dense  heads.  The  Council  recognised  the  merits  of  these 
valuable  exhibits  by  awarding  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  them. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gardener 
Mr.  Baxter),  exhibited  a  choice  collection  of  new  Orchids,  several  of  which 
were  certificated.  One  remarkable  plant  not  recognised  was  Dendrobium 
erythroxanthum,  with  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more  small  almost  tubular 
orange-coloured  flowers,  veined  with  red,  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the 
sepals  and  petals.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  W.  Vanner,  Esq., 
Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  for  a  liealthy  plant  of  Vanda  Sanderiana,  bearing 
a  spike  of  handsome  flowers.  It  showed  the  characters  of  this  distinct  and 
beautiful  species  to  the  best  advantage,  the  peculiar  colours  and  veining 
being  finely  developed.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crawshay,  Sevenoaks,  showed  a  plant 
of  Cattleya  Sanderiana  with  two  grand  flowers,  the  lip  of  great  size,  and  of 
a  most  intensely  rich  crimson  colour.  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  Wilton  House, 
Southampton  (gardener,  Mr.  Osborne),  contributed  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
mirandum  with  a  spike  of  eleven  of  its  curious  yellow-margined  flowers. 
This  is  a  pretty  and  quite  distinct  Orchid,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  narrow 
acute,  with  a  central  band  of  dull  brown,  and  a  clearly  defined  margin  of 
pale  yellow. 

A  grand  bank  of  Rose  blooms  extending  half  the  length  of  the  conserva¬ 
tory  was  formed  by  the  collection  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
which  comprised  twenty-three  baskets  and  twenty  boxes,  the  majority  of  the 
former  filled  with  blooms  of  one  variety  each,  and  the  others  contained 
general  collections  representing  scores  of  the  best  varieties.  The  Tea  Roses 
were  uncommonly  fine,  and  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  similarly 
noteworthy  for  their  substance.  Particularly  good  were  the  following  ; — La 
France,  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  Capitaine  Christy,  A.  K.  Williams,  Homere, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Catherine  Mermet,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Madame  Ducher,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Marie  Baumann,  Xavier  Olibo, 
and  Madame  Falcot.  Associated  as  they  were  with  plenty  of  foliage  the 
effect  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Paul. 

The  hardy  flowers  staged  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  of  Tottenham  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  handsome,  the  arrangement  having  been  conducted  most  skilfully,  and 
the  numerous  choice  and  effective  flowers  employed  produced  a  highly 
attractive  display.  A  large  number  of  Lilies  were  introduced,  probably 
about  twenty-five  species  and  varieties.  Campanulas,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and 
a  multitude  of  useful  and  choice  plants  were  represented.  A  silver-gfilt  medal 
was  awarded  for  this  group  by  the  Council.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
exhibited  three  boxes  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  many  rarities,  several 
named  varieties  of  Gaillardias,  a  box  of  Tea  Roses,  and  three  boxes  of  single 
and  double  Pyrethrums,  a  silver  medal  being  accorded  for  them. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  four  boxes  of 
Carnation  and  Picotee  blooms  in  splendid  condition,  fresh,  clean,  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  also  sent  a  box  of  crimson  seedling  Roses  from 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  blooms  of  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  named  Garden 
Favourite,  of  a  clear  pink  colour  with  large  shell-like  petals. 

Mr.  'P.  S.  Ware  showed  two  plants  of  a  fine  Tree  Carnation  named  John 
Barnet,  large,  full,  and  of  a  bright  rose  colour.  Mr.  Bealby,  Roehampton, 
sent  blooms  of  the  white  Tree  Carnation  Madame  Carle,  which  were  large, 
fragrant,  and  of  good  form.  Mr.  Urban  Warren,  4,  Pitville  Street,  Darwen, 
Lancashire,  sent  several  dark-coloured  dwarf  Tropaeolums  named  Herbert 
Arthur.  Mr.  H.  Eckford  exhibited  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  blue,  whPe, 
deep  crimson,  rose,  and  pink,  brightly  and  clearly  coloured,  and  extremely 
fragrant.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  showed  a  plant  of  Tuberous 
Begonia  Madame  Arnolt,  a  handsome  double  pink  variety  with  enormous 
blooms. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  : — 

Aerides  illustre  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A  very  handsome  Orchid,  with 
a  spike  of  twenty-eight  large  flowers.  The  sepals  and  sepals  are  white  with, 
a  slight  tint  of  crimson  and  a  few  dots  ;  the  lip  is  large,  triangular  in  form, 
and  rich  rosy  crimson.  It  appears  to  be  a  strong  and  good-habited  plant. 
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Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba  (D.  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks). — 
A  lovely  variety  with  large  handsomely  formed  flowers,  pure  white  except 
for  the  yellow  throat  and  a  tinge  of  purple  in  the  centre  of  the  lip. 

Cattleya  calummata  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — One  of  the  0.  Acklandise  type  ; 
sepals  and  petals  narrow  spotted  with  crimson,  the  lip  Avith  pale  wings  and 
an  intensely  rich  crimson  central  lobe. 

Cypr'ipedium  Curtisi  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A  handsome  spscies,  Avhich 
has  been  previously  described. 

Medinilla  Teysmanniana  (Veitch). — A  bold  plant  with  fine  leaves  like 
M.  magnifica  ;  the  flowers  are  1  inch  across  in  a  conical  head,  bright  rose, 
anthers  mauve. 

Indigofet  a  Jlorihunda  alba  (Veitch).— -A  pure  whits  variety  of  this  well- 
known  shrub,  the  flowers  in  slender  racemes  G  or  8  inches  long. 

Carnation  Celia  (Veitch). — A  bright  clear  pink  self,  full,  and  of  good 
form.  Free  and  vigorous  in  habit. 

Iris  KcBnipferi  Earl  Granville  (Veitch). — A  grand  flower,  8  inches  in 
diameter,  rich  violet-purple  with  darker  veins. 

Iris  Kannpferi  Princess  Maude  (Veitch). — Flower  large,  white,  with 
yellow  blotches  at  the  base. 

Iris  Koempferi  Mary  Anderson  (Veitch). — A  charming  variety  ;  white, 

h  purple  pencilling,  petals  equal  in  size  and  rounded. 
v/itSinruBa  purpurea  (Veitch). — A  Japanese  species  somewhat  like  S.  palmata 
l(cse  cymes  of  delicate  rosy  flowers,  and  neat  five-lobed  bronzy  green 
leaves.  Ve  ry  dwarf  and  free. 

Perpetual  Carnation  Martha  (Duffield). — A  very  free  and  pretty  variety. 
Yellow  ground,  with  crimson  and  scarlet  streaks. 

Delphinium  Gloire  de  Nancy  (Bealby). — A  pretty  double  variety,  with 
neatly  formed  flowers,  mauve  edged  with  pale  blue.  Very  distinct  and 
attractive. 

SciENTirrc  CoMMiTTE. — Professor  M.  Foster  in  the  chair.  Lansia  tibeticaj 
Hk.  f.  and  T. — ilr.Loder  exhibited  this  plant,  figured  in  “  Hooker’s  Journal,’ 
1857,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  flowered  in  England  before; 
Ranunculus  cortusifolius. — He  also  showed  this  fine  species  (“  Bot.  Mag.,’ 
4625),  and  a  white  Orchis  resembling  0.  pyramidalis  in  form.  It  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Ridley  for  examination  ;  it  came  from  Rev.  H.  Crewe’s  collection ; 
also  Gentiana  bavarica,  finely  grown  plants  with  deep  violet-blue  blossoms, 
and  he  also  brought  specimens  of  Plantago  major  and  lanceolata  with 
foliaceous  bracts,  a  well-known  menstrosity. 

Monstrous  Geum  rivale. — Mr.  Boulger  described  a  form  of  this  plant  Avith 
a  foliaceous  calyx,  corolla  of  three  rows  of  petals,  stamens  reduced  in  number 
and  proliferous ;  instead  of  a  pistil  the  prolonged  axis  bearing  a  normal 
flower.  This  form  Avas  described  by  Dr.  Hill  in  1758. 

Chlora  perfoUata. — Mr.  Boulger  noticed  that  this  plant  opens  its  flowers 
at  0  A.M.  and  closes  them  about  4.30  p.M.,  and  a  specimen  Avhich  was  placed  in 
his  vasculum  Avith  closed  blossoms  was  found  to  be  opened  at  the  usual  hour, 
though  in  the  dark. 

^Ecidium  Euphorbice. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  specimen  of  E.  cyparissias 
from  Zermalt,  the  leaves  of  which  were  increased  in  dimension  in  consequence 
of  the  attack  of  this  fungus. 

Deport  on  Potato  Culture  at  Chisioick. — Dr.  Masters  reported  that  the 
second  visit  to  Chiswick  of  the  Sub-Committee  had  been  made,  and  that, 
though  the  disease  Avas  present  in  the  gardens,  it  had  not  yet  reached  the 
experimental  plot.  The  second  series  were  earthed-up  in  the  manner  as 
directed  by  Mr.  Plowright. 

Puccinia  Vincee. — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  exhibited  plants  of  Periwinkle 
attacked  by  this  fungus,  which  does  not  as  a  rule  appear  to  be  very  common. 

Honeydew  — Mr.  Bennett  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Limes  are 
very  abundant  in  honeydew,  and  the  question  was  again  raised  as  to  the 
part  aphides  play  in  its  production.  The  general  opinion  (as  expressed 
previously  Avhen  the  question  Avas  raised)  was  that  it  is  more  due  to  the 
intense  heat  carrsing  an  alteration  in  the  starch  into  a  sugary  substance. 

Indigofera  tloribunda  alba  — This  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Veitch,  but 
as  it  had  not  the  peculiar  irritability  of  the  stamens  characteristic  of  species 
of  Indigofera  as  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  HensloAV  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  it  aa'es  referred  to  Dr.  Masters  to  ascertain  the  correct 
name. 

Picea  Nordmanniana  Attacked  by  Aphis. — A  horticulturist  forAvarded 
branches  of  this  tree  attacked  by  aphis,  and  Avhich  were  described  as  com¬ 
mitting  great  destruction  amongst  plants  of  this  species  and  also  of  Abies 
grandis.  It  Avas  referred  to  Mr.  MacLachlan  for  examination  and  report. 

Dried  Dhubarb  Stalks. — Mrs.  Jones  forwarded  a  sample  of  Rhubarb  from 
which  nearly  all  the  juice  has  been  expressed  and  dried.  She  recommends 
its  use  in  Avinter  as  a  preserve.  It  Avas  referred  to  the  Secretary  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  report. 

Hybrid  Digitalis. — Mr.  A.  D.an  sent  specimens  of  a  supposed  hybrid 
between  D.  purpurea  and  D.  lutea.  The  late  Professor  Henslow  described  a 
natural  hybrid  between  these  species,  the  blossoms  of  Avhich  were  decidedly 
intermediate  in  colour.  Those  sent  by  Mr.  D,  an  appear  to  be  much  yelloAver 
and  with  less  purple.  It  Avas  given  to  the  Rev.  J.  Henslow  for  examination 
and  report. 

Monstrous  Antirrhinum. — The  seedling  Snapdragon,  “  RoAvsham  Pet,” 
forwarded  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr,  James  King  of  Aylesbury,  who 
received  a  certificate  for  it,  appears  to  have  a  tendency  to  the  ‘  peloric” 
or  regular  condition.  The  calyx  is  quite  normal.  The  corolla  has  the  two 
lateral  petals  developing  small  labial  yellow  ridges,  thereby  imitating  the 
anterior  or  lip  petal.  Each  of  the  two  posterior  petals  constituting  the  hood 
are  bifurcated  above,  Avhile  the  corolla,  instead  of  being  personate  and  closed, 
is  Avidely  expanded,  the  lobes  forming  an  irregular  corrugated  rim.  The  four 
stamens  are  abnormally  twisted,  and  bear  contabescent  anthers.  The  position 
of  the  normally  absent  fifth  stamen  on  the  posterior  side  is  occupied  by  two 
staminodia  with  petaloid  crozier-shaped  structures,  somewhat  resembling  the 
petals  of  Aconitum,  together  Avith  a  short  filiform  structure  between  them ; 
the  pistil  IS  normal. 


THE  GUM  DISEASE  IN  PLANTS. 

Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  commitnicated  to  the  Medical  Times  recently 
the  outline  of  some  researches  in  connection  with  the  contagion  of  gum- 
disease  in  plants  undertaken  by  Dr.  Beijerinck  and  lately  published  in  the 


Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam.  The  matter  is  of  much  interest 
and  the  substance  is  given  as  follows  : — 

“The  gum-disease  (gummosis,  gum-flux)  is  only  too  Avell  knoAvn  to  all 
who  grow  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  other  stone  fruits.  A  similar 
disease  produces  gum  arable,  gum  tragacanth,  and  probably  many  resins  and 
gum-resins.  It  shows  itself  openly  in  the  exudation  of  thick  and  sticky  or 
hard  and  dry  lumps  of  gum,  which  cling  on  branches  of  any  of  these  trees 
where  they  have  been  cracked  or  Avounded  through  the  bark.  To  any 
students  of  medicine  or  pathology  Avho  live  within  range  of  such  trees  Dr. 
Beijerinck’s  observations  may  suggest  some  interesting  researches. 

“  Dr.  Beijerinck  Aims  induced  to  make  experimental  inoculations  of  the 
gum-disease  by  suspicions  that,  like  some  others  observed  in  plants,  it  was 
due  to  bacteria.  He  ascertained  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree  contagious,  and 
can  easily  be  produced  by  inserting  the  gum  under  the  edge  of  a  Avound 
through  the  bark  of  any  of  the  trees  above  named.  The  observation  that 
heated  or  long-boiled  pieces  of  gum  lose  their  contagious  property  made  it 
most  probable  that  a  living  organism  Avas  concerned  in  the  contagions  ;  and 
he  then  found  that  only  those  pieces  of  the  gum  conveyed  contagion  in 
Avhich,  whether  with  or  without  bacteria,  there  were  spores  of  a  relatively 
highly  organised  fungus,  belonging  to  the  class  of  ascomycetes  :  and  that 
these  spores,  inserted  by  themselA'es  under  the  bark,  produced  the  same 
pathological  changes  as  did  the  pieces  of  gum. 

“  The  fungus,  thus  detected,  Avas  examined  by  Professor  Oudemans,  who 
ascertained  it  to  be  a  new  species  of  Coryneum,  and  has  named  it  Coryneum 
Beijerinckii.  Its  characters,  which  are  minutely  described,  are  chiefly  that  it 
has  a  cushion-like  stroma,  consisting  of  a  bright  brown  parenchyma,  on 
which  numerous  conidia  stand  on  colourless,  unicellular,  and  very  slender 
stems,  about  as  long  as  themselves.  The  conidia  are  small,  cask-shaped, 
about  one-thirtieth  of  a  millimetre  in  length,  and  usually  divided  by  slightly 
constricting  septa  into  four  cells,  of  Avhich  the  two  terminal  are  longer  than 
the  two  middle.  From  these  c^•lls  germinal  filaments  may  proceed,  from 
which  are  developed  either  yeast-cells,  or  brown  thick-Avalled  and  many-celled 
mycelia. 

“  The  inoculation  experiments  are  best  made  by  means  of  incisions  through 
the  bark  of  young  branches  of  healthy  Peach  trees  or  Cherry  trees,  and  by 
slightly  raising  the  cut  edge  of  the  bark  and  putting  under  it  little  bits  of 
gum  from  a  diseased  tree  of  the  same  kind.  In  nearly  every  instance  these 
wounds  become  the  seats  of  acute  gum-disease,  while  similar  wounds  in  the 
same  or  other  branches  of  the  same  tree,  into  Avhich  no  gum  is  inserted, 
remain  healthy,  unless  by  chance  gum  be  Avashed  into  them  during  rain. 
The  inoculation  fails  only  Avhen  the  inserted  pieces  of  gum  contain  no 
coryneum. 

By  similar  inoculations  similar  diseases  can  be  produced  in  Plum, 
Almond,  and  Apricot  trees,  and  Avith  the  gum  of  any  one  of  these  trees  any 
other  can  be  infected  ;  but  of  many  other  substances  which  Beijerinck  tried 
not  one  produced  any  similar  disease. 

“  The  inoculation  Avith  the  gum  is  commonly  followed  by  the  death  of 
more  or  less  of  the  adjacent  structures  ;  first  of  the  bark,  then  of  the  wood. 
Small  branches  or  leafstalks  thus  infected  in  Avinter,  or  in  many  places  at 
the  same  time,  may  be  completely  killed  ;  but,  iii  the  more  instructive 
experiments  the  first  symptom  of  the  gum-disease  is  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour  around  the  wound.  It  comes  out  in  spots  like  those 
Avhich  often  appear  spontaneously  on  the  green  young  branches  of  Peach 
trees  that  have  gum-disease  ;  and  in  these  spots  it  is  usual  to  find  coryneum- 
stromata,  or  mycelium-filaments.  The  colour  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  red 
pigment  in  one  or  more  of  the  layers  of  the  cells  of  the  bark. 

“  Butin  its  further  progress  the  disease  extends  beyond  the  parts  at  which 
the  coryneum  or  any  structures  derived  from  it,  caii  be  found ;  and  this 
extension,  Beijerinck  believes,  is  due  to  the  production  of  a  fluid,  of  the 
nature  of  a  ferment,  produced  by  the  coryneum,  and  penetrating  the  adjacent 
structures.  This,  acting  on  the  cell-walls,  the  starch  granules,  and  other 
constituents  of  the  cells,  transforms  them  into  gum,  and  even  changes  into 
gum  the  coryneum  itself,  reminding  the  observer  of  the  self-digestion  of  a 
stomach.  .  .  ,  , 

“  In  the  cells  of  the  cambium,  the  same  fluid  penetratmg  unites  with  the 
protoplasm,  and  so  alters  it  that  the  cells  produced  from  it  form,  not  good 
normal  Avood,  but  a  morbid  parenchymatous  structure.  The  cells  of  this 
parenchyma,  well  known  among  the  features  of  gum-disease,  are  cubical  or 
polyhedral,  thin-Avalled,  and  rich  in  protoplasm.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  gum,  such  as  fills  the  gum  channels  and  other  cavities  found  in 
wood,  and  sometimes  regarded  as  gum  glands.  And  from  this  also  the  new 
ferment-fluid  constantly  produced,^  and  tracking  along  the  tissues  of  the 
branches,  conveys  the  coryneum  infection  beyond  the  places  in  which  its 
mycelium  can  be  found.” 


SPORTS  PHYSIOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

{Continued  from  ymge  371,  la.st  vol.) 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  paper 
on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  many  important  facts  were 
enumerated. 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  said  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  so  systematised 
his  facts  in  regard  to  physiology,  and  stated  them  in  such  a  sensible  way , 
as  to  make  his  paper  a  remarkable  one.  His  method  of  accounting  for  the 
production  of  four  different  kinds  of  wood  in  the  Pear  tree,  by  the  cell 
being  matured  in  the  wood  formed,  the  speaker  thought  correct.  Y  e  all 
knoAV  hoAV  cells  are  produced  and  conjoined,  but  he  had  not  so  aa ell  under¬ 
stood  the  process  by  which  sports  are  produced,  and  that  AAdiether  they  are 
called  hybrids  or  sports,  the  process  is  the  same.  He  had  had  much 
experience  in  producing  neAA’  varieties,  and  some  sports  AAdiich  he  has  fixed 
may  have  come  from  such  a  union  of  cells  as  the  essajdst  had  described. 

b.  W.  Lothrop  said  that  he  had  been  exceedingly  interested  m  the 
paper.  The  subject  is  very  complicated— as  much  so  as  anythuig  m  science, 
except  that  of  soils.  Many  German  AAndters  seem  to  be  trying  to  explain 
old  mysteries  by  iieAA’  phrases.  The  moment  you  can  produce  a  sport,  you 
shoAV  that  you  understand  the  laAVS  Avhich  govern  it.  cannot  get 

positive  evidence  on  the  subject,  avo  may  get  negative.  Ihere  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  in  regard  to  sports  :  AA'hen  Ave  arii\’e  at  certainty  regarding  them, 
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they  cease  to  be  sports.  It  makes  no  difference  what  name  is  given  to 
them.  He  has  a  grafted  tree,  on  which  all  the  grafts  have  shown  themselves 
the  same  as  he  put  in,  except  one  branch,  which  has  not  yet  borne,  is 
different  in  leaf,  and  will  probably  prove  a  sport,  or  what  Professor  Gray 
would  call  a  bud  variety.  But  such  phenomena  cannot  be  produced  at  will. 
The  cell  proces^  does  not  make  it  clear  how  the  sweet  and  sour  Apple  was 
produced.  Mr.  Meehan’s  process,  by  splitting  the  graft  through  the  bud,  is 
legitimate  and  natural,  and  can  be  effected,  as  is  known.  Mr.  Coxe  says  he 
has  seen  an  Apple  in  which  the  properties  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  and  a 
Russeting  were  mixed  by  the  accidental  intermingling  of  the  branches  of 
two  trees  growing  in  an  orchard  at  Trenton,  N..J. ;  one  end  of  each  Apple 
was  strongly  marked  externally  by  the  character  of  the  Russet  parent ;  the 
other  equally  resembled  the  Pippin,  and  the  flavour  and  j  uice  of  each  end 
corresponded  exactly  with  its  external  appearance.  Here  is  an  extraneous 
influence,  from  pollen  or  otherwise,  affecting  the  fruit,  and  it  seems  to  be 
accidental  or  abnormal  in  nature,  and  could  not  be  produced  at  will.  We 
sometimes  see  an  Apple  shaped  like  a  Pear ;  this  is  a  sport  not  explained 
by  the  cell  process,  and  which  nobody  can  produce.  It  may  he  that  where 
two  branches  from  two  trees  come  together,  the  pollen  may  have  fructified 
and  affected  the  shape  of  the  fruit  (not  the  seed)  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Talbot  did  not  believe  in  accidents  in  nature.  When  we  under¬ 
stand  the  laws  which  govern  variations,  it  is  not  proper  to  call  them  sports. 
The  best  authorities  speak  of  species  hybrids,  or  mules,  or  variety  hybrids 
or  crosses  .  He  did  not  believe  in  bud  variations ;  a  bud  is  a  cell  with  other 
appendage  s,  and  the  vital  part  is  a  single  cell,  which  divides  in  the  spring 
and  carries  on  growth.  He  could  not  see  how  the  Pear-shaped  Apple  could 
be  produced  by  pollen,  but  by  combining  one  cell  with  another  it  could  be 
produced.  Hybridising  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  being  as  mysterious 
as  things  are  thought  now.  He  brought  up  the  subject  to  call  attention  to 
facts  recorded  from  twenty  to  forty  years  ago. 

C.  Terry  asked  how  a  bud  could  be  split  without  destroying  it. 

_Mr.  Talbot  said  that  he  split  twelve  buds,  and  that  in  three  cases  they 
united,  and  are  now  living.  In  two  cases  where  he  joined  halves  of  buds  on 
a  scion,  and  inserted  the  scion  in  another  stock,  they  did  not  live.  The 
foliage  produced  by  the  split  buds  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the 
stock.  The  contents  of  the  buds  have  united. 

Charles  M.  Hovey  denied  that  all  sports  are  hybrids,  and  said  that  it  is 
folly  to  assert  it.  If  a  hud  is  cut  in  the  germ,  it  will  be  destroyed.  The 
flowers  now  in  the  fruit  buds  wnre  formed  last  summer,  and  the  wood  buds 
the  same,  ffhere  is  an  infi.nitesimal  point  in  a  seed — of  a  Cucumber,  for 
instance — which,  if  cut  through,  the  germ  will  be  destroyed.  The  difference 
between  a  hybrid  and  a  cross  is  that,  in  the  former,  two  species  are  united, 
and  in  the  latter,  two  varieties.  The  product  of  the  former  is  termed  a  mule, 
hut  sometimes  it  will  produce  seed.  When  we  cross-fertilise  a  Camellia 
or  a  Strawberry  we  get  something  between  the  two  varieties  crossed.  An 
Oak  throws  out  a  variegated  leaf  :  where  did  it  get  the  white  leaf  ?  A  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  may  be  propagated  for  ten  years  by  cuttings,  and  not  by  seed, 
and  by-and-by  a  yellow-flowered  plant  produces  a  white  one,  and  the  two 
come  out  simultaneously.  The  Browallia  will  sometimes  produce  a  branch 
with  white  flowers.  These  are  all  things  of  which  we  know  not  how  they 
are  done,  hut  the  speaker  hoped  wn  might  find  out.  Some  things  are  yet 
unfathomable ;  we  cannot  find  out  the  law  by  which  a  wild  stock,  wlien 
grafted,  produces  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  fruit,  and  all  distinct.  Van  Mens 
did  not  believe  in  hybridising ;  why  did  his  seedlings  vary  ? 

Mr.  Talbot  replied  to  Mr.  Hovey’s  last  query,  that  Van  Mons  planted 
the  trees  which  produced  his  seeds  alongside  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Wilder  agreed  with  Mr.  Talbot  that  Van  Mons  must  have  planted 
his  trees  in  his  garden  with  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Hovey  said  that  Geraniums  and  other  plants  grown  in  green¬ 
houses  where  there  are  no  other  varieties,  will  vary  when  grown  from  seed. 
Nature  has  provided  against  the  chance  of  flowers  not  being  fertilised,  by  a 
surplus  of  stamens,  as  in  all  the  Rosaceae,  and  there  is  no  need  of  foreign 
fertilisation  ;  three-quarters  of  them  do  their  own  fertilisation.  Variations 
take  place  without  regard  to  their  hybridisation,  not  only  in  the  vegetable 
world,  but  throughout  creation. 

William  C.  Strong  was  called  on,  and  said  that  he  was  not  inclined  to 
speak,  because  he  felt  the  danger  of  expressing  crude  opinions.  He  felt 
under  obligations  to  the  essayist  for  his  paper,  but  was  not  ready  to  follow 
it.  As  regards  hybr’disation  by  different  kinds  of  protoplasm  producing 
the  different  varieties  in  seed,  we  may,  perhaps,  agree  ;  but  to  divide,  and 
afterwards  to  cross  in  an  artificial  way,  admits  of  very  grave  doubts.  To 
split  a  single  cell  would  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Talbot  said  that  Mr.  Strong  did  not  make  the  distinction  hetw'een 
protoplasm  and  the  beginning  of  a  cell.  One  single  cell  divides  and  makes 
other  cells,  called  the  parent  cell.  If  we  can  divide  that  and  unite  another 
half  cell  with  it,  it  makes  but  a  single  cell. 


COMING  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Exiiibitioks  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  the  following  being  those  for 
July,  August^,  aud  September,  of  which  we  have  received  any  notification 
at  present  : — 

July  lOtU. — O.xford  CRores). 

„  14th. — Wolverhampton  (three  days), 

„  16th. — Bedford. 

„  17th.— Carlisle  (two  days).  Wirksworth  (Boses).  Newport. 

19th. — M.anchcster  (Rose.s). 

„  22nd. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees; 

Fruit  and  Vegetab'e  Show  ;  Carnation  and  Picotce  Show, 

,,  2Srd.—’Vewcastle-on-Tyne  (three  days).  Feltham. 

„  24th. — Sheffield  (two  days). 

,,  SOth. — Warwick. 

August  2iid. — Liverpool  (two  days).  Southampt;  n  (two  days). 

„  12Dh. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  aud  Floral  Committees; 

Cottagers'  Show. 

,  14  th. — Maidenhead. 

,.  1.5lh,  16th. — Chc.adle,  Che-hire. 

„  20tli. — Shrewsbury  (two  days). 

„  21  St. — Reading. 

M  26U.. — Roaal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees; 

Fruit  an  1  Vegetable  Show.  Banbury. 


September  2nd. — Stratford-on-Avon  (two  days). 

„  3rd. — Glasgow.  Bath  (two  days). 

„  6tli. — Crystal  Palace  Fruit  and  Dahlias  (two  days). 

„  9tb. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees. 

„  11th. — Bury  St.  Edmunds  (tavo  days).  Dundee  International  (three 
days). 

„  17th. — Edinburgh  (two  days). 

„  23rd. — Roval  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees ; 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Stran'herries. — No  v  is  the  time  when  Strawberries  are  in  full  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  earliest  runners  are  induce!  to  emit  roots  strongly  by 
pegging  each  one  separately  upon  the  mid  He  of  a  3 -inch  potful  of  rich 
soil,  each  pot  being  plunged  to  the  rim  to  check  evaporation  or  save  very 
frequent  watering.  Those  gardeners  wbo  add  new  sorts  to  their  collection 
as  they  are  offered  for  sale  are  able  to  compare  sort  with  sort  and  judge  for 
themselves  which  are  worthy  of  being  increased  and  which  to  discard. 
For  the  special  benefit  of  beginners  and  owners  of  small  gardens  we  have 
again  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  best  sorts  now  in  cultivation,  and 
this  is  the  result.  For  large  gardens  where  only  an  abundant  crop  of 
good-flavoured  fruit  is  required  take  for  a  succession  Black  Prince,  Early 
Prolific,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Lucas,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Bicton  Pine,  James 
Veitch,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Dr.  Hogg,  The  Countess,  Frogmore  Late  Pine, 
Helena  Gloede,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling.  These  are  named  in  the 
order  of  ripening,  and  a'-e  all  sorts  of  proved  merit,  each  having  distinct 
characteristics,  and  all  of  them  affording  bountiful  crops  of  fruit  under 
good  cultivation.  For  small  gardens  Black  Prince,  James  Veitch,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Helena  Gloede,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  are  the  best 
selection  for  a  succession.  Where  only  one  sort  is  wanted  plant  Helena 
Gloede,  because  it  is  hardy,  robust,  very  vigorous,  ripening  the  first  of  its 
heavy  crop  of  large  fruit  with  midsea=on  kinds,  and  the  last  with  the  later 
sorts.  There  is  no  finer  sight  in  Strawberry  culture  than  a  two-year-old 
plant  of  Helena  Gloede  in  full  bearing;  so  fine  is  it  that,  although  we 
usually  recommend  beds  generally  to  have  the  rows  2  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  yet  for  this  fine  sort  we  in  our  thin  light 
soil  afford  2  Let  from  plant  to  plant,  and  in  deeper  richer  soil  3  feet  would 
not  be  too  much.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  James  Veitch  are  both  sorts  of 
high  excellence,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  In  new  gardens  it  is 
unwise  to  confine  the  planting  to  one  sort,  but  rather  to  select  one  or  two 
early,  midseason,  and  late  kinds  for  trial.  To  those  who  prefer  a  large 
early  sort  in  preference  to  Black  Prince  and  Early  Prolific,  and  are  not 
particular  about  nice  points  of  flavour,  Marguerite  may  be  recommended 
as  a  heavy  cropper  with  very  large  fruit,  but  so  soft  that  it  requires  great 
care  if  packed  for  sending  by  rail.  Vicom’^esse  H4ricarte  de  Thury 
deserves  mention  as  an  excellent  early  variety,  a  heavy  cropper,  bearing  a 
lot  of  medium-sized  fruit,  firm,  high  coloured  and  well  flavoured.  It  is 
an  excellent  variety  for  preserving,  its  only  fault  being  its  teniency  in 
some  soils  to  produce  an  excessive  quantity  of  leaves  at  the  expense  of 
fruit.  For  this  reason  preference  is  usually  given  to  Keen’s  Seedling. 
The  Vicomtesse  in  our  garden  has  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  this  year  ;  we 
value  it  so  highly  as  to  grow  about  a  thousand  plants  of  it.  Bicton  Pine 
is  the  best  white  sort,  having  large  well-flavoured  fruit.  Loxford  Hall 
Seedling  is  the  latest  of  all,  of  compact  growth,  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of 
large,  handsome,  highly  flavoured  fruit,  quite  an  indispensable  variety.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  sorts,  others  worthy  of  culture  by  the  connoisseur 
are  Anna  de  Rothschild,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Due  de  Magenta,  Auguste 
Nicaise,  Boule  d’Or,  President,  Triomphe  de  Paris,  Harmonia,  Samuel 
Bradley,  and  Traveller.  Harmonia  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  having 
plants  of  medium  growth  bearing  large  crops  of  its  large  firm  fruit,  of 
fine  flavour,  with  a  pleasant  brisk  acidity. 

The  Soil. — Good  drainage,  thorough  mechanical  division,  with  plenty 
of  manure  and  deep  stirring,  will  render  any  garden  soil  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  good  Strawberries.  An  extra  quantity  of  coal  ashes  will 
correct  heaviness  or  tenacity  ;  rich  dung  and  lime  will  sweeten  and  enrich ; 
drain  pipes  will  not  only  keep  the  soil  sound,  sweet,  and  free  from  an 
accumulation  of  water,  but  will  draw  the  air  into  it  with  its  fertilising 
gases  and  warmth.  See  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  soil  forthwith, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  planting  during  the  present  month.  The  position 
of  the  new  beds  should  be  carefully  considered  ;  for  very  early  fruit  a 
sloping  bank  or  warm  sunny  corner  is  best ;  for  the  general  crop  any  part 
of  the  garden  that  is  well  open  to  the  sun  ;  for  very  late  fruit  a  north 
border,  or  beneath  old  standard  fruit  trees,  where  it  is  obvious  the  soil 
cannot  be  much  disturbed,  but  it  may  be  managed  so  as  to  obtain  fair  crops 
of  fruit  in  August  by  means  of  surface  dressings  of  rich  manure. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs. — Earliest-forced,  Trees  in  Pots. — When  the  second  crop  has 
been  gathered  forcing  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  young  growths 
should  be  allowed  to  draw  up  to  the  light  or  glass,  where  they  will  ripen 
the  wood  quite  up  to  the  points  and  set  embryo  fruit  at  every  joint,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  fruit  does  not  become  too  far  advanced  to 
stand  over  the  autumn.  Sometimes  a  third  crop  is  taken,  but  it  is  had 
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at  the  expense  ( f  the  next  early  crop,  and  this  is  of  far  greater  value 
■when  forced  fruit  is  most  wanted,  and  on  that  account  it  is  the  soundest 
practice  to  secure  two  crops,  and  then  gradually  inure  the  trees  to  a 
lower  temperature,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  hear  full  exposure  in  August 
and  September.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  is,  of  course,  necessary,  and 
the  trees  will  require  good  syringings  and  probably  the  application  of  an 
insecticide  ;  and  it  is  important  the  foliage  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  to 
the  last,  and  when  it  shows  signs  of  ripening  a  gradual  reduction  both  of 
the  water  supply  to  the  roots  and  foliage  will  tend  to  ripen  the  wood 
and  roots. 

Fig  Trees  Permanently  Planted  out. — Trees  in  succession  houses  will 
require  similar  treatment  to  the  Fig  trees  in  pots  with  regard  to  cropping 
and  ripening,  allowing  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  ascend.  Under  the  long- 
rod  system  of  training,  which  is  the  best  for  trees  trained  to  trellises,  less 
stopping  or  pinching  is  required ;  many  fruit  trees,  and  especially  Fig  trees, 
are  injured  by  being  pinched  late  in  the  season,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  after  the  beginning  of  July.  Pinching  is  a  poor  remedy  for  over¬ 
luxuriance.  When  the  trees  are  becoming  too  luxuriant  it  is  better  to 
lift,  root-prune,  and  replant  in  the  autumn  than  by  stopping  cause  the 
production  of  late  growth  and  have  a  number  of  soft  growths  which  can 
never  ripen.  When  the  trained  trees  have  finished  the  first  crop  of  fruit 
the  needful  cleansing  of  the  foliage  and  liberal  thinning  of  the  fruit  from 
which  the  second  crop  is  to  he  secured  must  have  attention,  otherwise  the 
fruit  will  be  small  and  poor  in  quality.  Figs  delight  in  heat  and  moisture 
when  growing,  and  require  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  when  ripening. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines — Succession  Houses. — Houses  in  which  the 
trees  have  passed  the  stoning  period  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
all  small  and  badly  placed  fruit  removed  before  their  detention  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  those  required  for  the  crop.  A  fair  average  crop  is  better 
every  way  than  a  heavy  one,  as  it  means  a  glut  of  fruit  one  season  and  a 
scarcity  the  next.  A  full  crop  is  a  fruit  to  every  square  foot  of  treUis 
covered  by  the  trees,  and  to  keep  them  up  to  this  frequent  lifting  and 
relaying  of  the  roots  in  fresh  soil,  along  with  good  feeding  by  means  of 
rich  mulchings  and  waterings  with  liquid  manure,  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Timely  thinning  the  fruit  and  carefully  stopping  the  shoots  that  it  is 
intended  to  remove  after  the  crop  is  gathered  are  good  preventives  of 
the  trees  casting  the  frmt  in  stoning,  and  the  finest  and  heaviest  crop  of 
fruit  is  obtained  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Ply  the  syringe  twice  a  day 
until  the  fruit  begins  to  soften  or  ripen,  always  using  clear  rain  water,  as 
any  sediment  adheres  to  the  woolly  coat  of  the  Peach  and  is  a  great 
blemish.  Seek  to  prevent  soft  elongated  growth  by  free  ventilation  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  run  up  to  80°,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air 
through  the  house  under  bright  sun,  and  close  in  time  to  keep  it  up  to 
that  temperature  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Late  Houses. — Keep  the  trees  thin  of  wood,  not  laying  in  a  single 
shoot  that  will  not  bfe  required  for  next  year’s  fruiting  or  for  extending 
the  trees.  Stop  all  gross  shoots  and  keep  them  neatly  tied,  not  too  tightly, 
as  that  is  a  prolific  source  of  gumming.  Water  inside  borders  abundantly 
through  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure,  also  outside  borders  if  the  rainfall 
be  deficient,  as  it  is  in  most  places  this  season.  Ventilate  early,  and 
close  early  unless  the  fruit  is  to  be  retarded,  then  keep  the  ventilators 
open  constantly.  Syringe  freely  as  a  means  of  keeping  down  red  spider, 
but  do  not  allow  the  trees  to  remain  wet  through  the  night. 

Early  Houses. — When  the  fruit  is  removed  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
trees  by  washing  with  the  garden  engine,  repeating  as  occasion  requires 
it  being  important  that  the  foliage  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  until  they 
die  naturally.  Take  out  all  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  and  are  not 
wanted  for  extension.  Mulch  and  feed  weakly  trees  until  their  buds  are 
properly  developed,  moisture  at  the  roots  being  of  quite  as  much  conse¬ 
quence  if  not  more  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  as  whilst  the  trees  are 
carrying  their  crops.  Trees  that  are  too  luxuriant  or  persist  in  growing 
when  they  should  be  ripening  their  wood  should  be  marked  for  lifting 
when  the  proper  time  arrives,  which  is  when  the  leaves  give  indications 
of  falling. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Pelargoniums. — French  and  Fancy  varieties  that  have  flowered  should 
now  be  placed  outside  and  kept  rather  dry  to  harden  and  ripen  their  wood 
previous  to  being  pruned  back ;  this  should  be  done  at  once  when  the 
wood  is  hard  and  firm,  and  the  plants  again  started  into  growth  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  frame  should  be  kept  close,  and  the  plants  well  syringed 
until  they  commence  growth.  Cuttings  that  were  inserted  from  these 
plants  some  time  ago  are  now  rooted  and  ready  for  3-inch  pots.  Keep 
them  close  in  a  frame  until  established,  and  then  grow  them  under  cool 
airy  conditions  until  they  have  to  be  housed  in  autumn.  If  the  points  of 
the  plants  have  not  been  pinched  out  it  should  be  done  directly  the  roots 
are  working  in  the  new  soil.  These  plants,  if  well  cared  for,  will  c(  me 
into  bloom  very  early  in  the  spring  without  much  trouble.  Another 
batch  of  healthy  robust  cuttings  should  be  in^erted,  not  mere  flower  stems 
as  frequently  inserted  for  cuttings,  for  these  can  never  be  expected  to 
make  healthy  vigorous  plants.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  to  select  weak  puny  cuttings  from  plants  that  have  been 
exhausted  by  flowering.  For  decorative  purposes  plants  in  5  and  6-ineh 
pots  are  the  best,  and  young  vigorous  plants  for  this  purpose  are  preferable 
to  old  ones.  In  potting,  press  the  soil  firmly,  so  as  to  induce  a  firm  sturdy 
growth.  Use  for  a  compost  loam,  a  seventh  of  manure,  and  sand. 

Zonals  intended  for  late  summer  and  autumn  flowering  are  much 
better  outside,  providing  they  ha'e  been  well  hardened,  than  under  glass. 
Their  growth  will  be  sturdy  and  in  the  best  of  condition  for  flowering 
profusely  when  required  to  do  so.  The  only  attention  needed  is  watering 
and  feeding  when  their  pots  are  full  of  roots,  pinching  the  shoots,  and 
removing  the  flowers.  Those  for  winter  flowering,  if  ready,  may  b 


transferred  to  their  flowering  pot?,  and  then  placed  in  a  sunny  position  on 
a  bed  of  ashes  or  other  material  where  they  will  be  safe  from  worms 
entering  their  pots.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stiike  a  batch  of  plants  at  the 
present  time  for  flowering  during  winter  in  3-inch  pots.  Strong  healthy 
cuttings  should  be  selected  and  the  points  taken  out  before  insertion, 
which  will  induce  the  plants  to  bianch,  and  no  further  attention  in  pinching 
them  Will  be  needed.  Inseit  them  singly  in  the  pots  in  wh'ch  they  are 
intended  to  flower. 

Calceolarias. — These,  from  the  earliest  sown  seed,  will  now  be  ready 
for  pricking  out  singly  into  other  pans.  The  plants  are  rather  small,  but 
they  are  much  better  pricked  out  in  this  stage  than  left  in  the  seed  pan  to 
draw  up  weakly.  The  pans  in  which  they  are  to  be  piicked  should  be  well 
drained  and  filled  with  light  soil,  consisting  of  fully  one-half  leaf  mould 
that  has  been  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  The  pans  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  moist,  shady  position.  A  little  more  seed  may,  with  advantage,  be 
sown.  The  soil  in  the  pan  or  pots  being  fine,  the  seed  may  be  sown  upon 
the  surface,  and  then  wateied  lightly  with  a  fine-rose  can.  After  sowing 
the  pan  or  pot  should  be  covered  with  a  square  of  glass  until  the  seed 
germinates.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  glass  with  moss,  which  should 
be  kept  damp  to  prevent  evaporation  as  much  as  possible. 

Cinerarias. — if  good  plants  are  expected,  every  attention  must  be  paid 
to  these  plants.  Put-on  the  earliest  batches  from  time  to  time  as  they 
need  more  root  room  until  placed  in  the  pots  in  ■which  they  are  intended  to 
flower  in.  If  these  useful  plants  become  root-bound  or  suffer  in  the  least 
for  root  room  in  their  early  stages  they  soon  become  a  prey  to  aphides, 
and  seldom  thrive  satisfactorily  afterwards.  Seedlings  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  seed  pan  into  other  pans  directly  they  are  large  enough, 
and  from  these  to  small  pots.  A  little  more  seed  should  be  sown,  and  the 
pan  or  pot  containing  it  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Shade  these  plants  from 
strong  sun,  and  give  abundance  of  air  to  those  established  both  day  and 
night.  Keep  the  material  upon  which  these  plants  stand  as  moist  as 
possible.  Destroy  aphides  by  fumigating. 

Lilium  candidum. — Plants  that  flowered  early  in  pots  have  now 
commenetd  active  growth,  and  if  repotted  now  into  larger  pots  they  will 
throw  up  their  flower  stems  and  bloom  profusely  during  winter.  This  is 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  u  eful  of  Liliums  for  pot  culture  either  for 
winter  or  early  spring  flowering.  If  bulbs  are  placed  into  6-inch  pots 
as  scon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  arranged  outside  until  autumn,  and  then 
housed  in  any  cool  structure,  they  will  commence  during  the  winter  to 
produce  their  flower  stems.  If  bulbs  are  lifted  from  outside  for  this 
purpose,  it  should  be  done  directly  they  have  flowered  before  the  old  flower 
stems  have  died  down,  for  they  do  much  more  satisfactory  than  if  left  in 
the  ground  until  they  have  produced  a  few  leaves.  This  Lilium  com¬ 
mences  growth  directly  it  has  flowered. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  BEES. 

In  all  mundane  affairs,  natural  and  artificial,  “Unity  is 
strength,”  and  yet  through  generations  the  habit  has  held  sway 
of  dividing  and  sub-dividing  bees.  Jn  its  natural  state  the  bee 
inhabits  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  or  holes  in  rocks,  where,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  when  taking  such  places  into  consideration 
with  the  small  skeps  in  general  use  among  cottagers,  bees  have 
unlimited  space  at  their  command ;  therefore  in  their  normal 
state  they  would  not  divide  and  sub-divide  their  strength  by 
constant  swarming.  The  knowledge  of  the  better  system  of  bee¬ 
keeping  is,  without  doubt,  rapidly  flooding  the  land,  but  there  is 
still  a  remarkable  propensity,  more  especially  among  cottage 
bee-keepers,  to  think  that  the  acme  of  success  consists  in  the 
number  of  swarms,  casts,  colts,  &c,  they  can  obtain  in  one  season. 
If  you  ask  a  keeper  of  bees  in  this  part  of  the  couutry  how  the 
bees  are  doing,  his  invariable  reply  is,  “  Oh  !  capital ;  I  had  two 
skeps,  and  now  I’ve  got  seven  !  ”  or,  “  Oh,  they  wo'n’t  do  nothing 
this  year ;  I  have  not  got  a  swarm  yet.” 

It  is  well  to  allow  each  hive  to  give  a  prime  swarm  every  year, 
and  the  swarm  often  proves  much  more  profitable  than  its  parent. 
But  the  stock  hive  gets  a  young  queen  and  new  vitality,  and  next 
season  it  is  as  powerful  as  ever ;  but  when  two  or  three  swarms 
are  taken  from  one  hive  none  do  veil  that  yeai’.  Much  time  is 
lost  by  many  bee-keepers,  and  often  the  whole  profits  of  the 
season  allowed  to  slip  through  their  fingers,  through  their  neglect 
to  feed  swarms.  Some  feed  only  when  the  weather  is  rough  or 
showery  after  swarming  time.  It  is  well-expended  capital  which 
goes  to  purchase  sugar  for  feeding  all  swarms.  The  free  use  of 
foundation  and  syrup  soon  puts  a  swarm  on  an  equal  footing 
with  a  stock  hive.  Day  and  night  is  employed  in  the  building  of 
combs,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  honey  season  is  fast  gliding 
away.  The  cost  of  sugar  and  foundation  is  repaid  with  high 
interest  when  part  of  this  precious  honey  season  is  gained,  during 
which  the  bees  can  store  in  their  new  combs,  and  often  give  a 
number  of  well-filled  sections  to  their  owner.  Late  swarms  put 
into  a  hive,  whether  skep  or  bar-frame,  with  nothing  but  guides 
to  commence  upon,  seldom  give  any  surplus  honey.  Sugar  is 
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cheap,  foundation  easily  obtained,  and  we  would  advise  all  to 
make  fiTe  use  of  both. 

A  few  words  will  here  be  in  season  respecting  the  exhibits  in 
connection  with  bees  and  bee-keeping  at  the  Health  Exhibition. 
All  those  interested  in  honey  and  bees  should  not  neglect  to  pay 
a  visit  to  this  department.  The  second  turning  to  the  right 
after  entering  the  Exhibition  at  the  main  entrances  in  Exhibition 
Road  brought  us  into  the  midst  of  a  very  good  collection  of  ap)pli- 
ances  and  products  in  the  shape  of  honey,  wax,  &c.  The  first 
thing  to  attract  attention  is  a  capital  model  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 
It  is  so  good  that  at  a  little  distance  it  is  like  a  real  cluster  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  branch  There  is  a  very  fair  display  of  honey, 
both  in  the  comb  and  in  bottles.  The  extracted  honey  is  nicely 
put  up,  and  we  must  hope  that  the  public  will  learn  to  appreciate 
pure  English  honey,  and  to  cease  to  countenance  the  importation 
of  adulterated  foreign  stuff. 

Messrs.  Huntley  &  Palmer,  the  famous  Eeading  firm,  have 
lately  brought  out  some  exceedingly  nice  biscuits,  called  “  Honey 
Drops.”  Visitors  must  not  fail  to  taste  them,  and  they  will 
certainly  appreciate  this  new  biscuit.  Immense  quantities  of 
honey  are  now  purchased  by  this  firm  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  pleasant  food,  and  this  will  help  to  provide  a  market  for 
English  produce.  Honey  is  largely  employed  in  other  manu¬ 
factures,  and  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  more  exhibits 
showing  the  utility  of  honey  in  foods  and  medicines,  and  so  how 
it  is  conducive  to  health.  Among  the  many  interesting  exhibits 
is  one  which,  although  in  its  present  state  most  instructive, 
might  be  much  enlarged  and  improved.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Abbott’s 
case  of  various  natural  objects  explanatory  of  the  science  of  bee¬ 
keeping.  The  various  queens,  workers,  and  drones  are  preserved 
and  thrown  together  with  the  varieties  of  comb,  queen-cells,  &c. 
The  depredators  of  the  hive  are  shown  in  the  shape  of  the  wax 
moth  and  its  grubs,  and  the  damage  done  by  these  loathsome 
maggots  is  shown  by  a  piece  of  comb  tunnelled  by  the  moth  grubs 
and  covered  with  their  spider-like  web.  Much  of  the  natural 
economy  of  the  bee  hive  can  be  gathered  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  this  case.  With  this  class  of  instructive  exhibits  must  be  con¬ 
nected  the  magic  lantern  slides  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Watkins  of 
Wilcroft,  Hereford.  These  are  most  instructive,  and  some  of 
them  as  amusing  as  they  are  interes^ng.  The  queen,  worker, 
and  drone  are  capital  photographic  slides,  and  vivid  recollections 
of  various  cottage  apiaries  come  to  the  mind  when  looking  at  the 
amusing  picture  of  “  All  Dead  but  One.”  By  the  use  of  such 
slides  a  lecture  on  bee-keeping  is  made  doubly  interesting,  and 
such  illustrations  enlarged  on  the  sheet  are  highly  a  predated. 
We  have  ourselves  when  lecturing  on  bee-keeping  used  such 
slides,  copied  from  the  appearances  under  the  microscope,  but 
these  photographic  slides  are  a  great  improvement  on  pen-and- 
ink  sketches.  We  must  not  neglect  to  give  the  due  meed  of 
praise  to  those  who,  at  much  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble, 
have  placed  such  good  collections  of  bee  furniture  on  the  stages. 
Messrs.  Neighbour,  Abbott,  Overton,  Baldwin,  and  others  have 
such  good  exhibits,  that  the  various  schools  of  bee-keepers  must 
find  sufficient  to  appease  any  amount  of  longing  for  what  is  good 
and  substantial.  Smokers,  feeders,  extractors,  hives,  supers,  and 
a  host  of  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  are  all  there  represented. 
Among  the  new  hives  we  saw  a  square  straw  one,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Stonbill,  price  Is.  6r/.  Of  this  we  do  not  see  the  utility.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  hive  without  frames,  it  is  far  better  to  keep  to 
the  form  the  bees  certainly  themselves  point  out  as  the  best — 
that  is,  the  round- shaped  skep.  If  we  can  have  a  good  well¬ 
shaped  bar-frame  hive  made  of  straw,  this  will  be  a  great  acqui¬ 
sition.  In  the  hive  exhibited  there  would  be  the  same  closed 
book  system,  the  same  difficulty  of  fixing  the  guide  sheets,  as 
with  the  old-fashioned  skep,  without  its  many  advantages,  and 
then  the  price,  7.'?.  GA,  would  be  a  high  one  to  pay  for  such  an 
article.— P.  H.  P. 


* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 


Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Books  (TE.  D.). — The  *•  Rose  Garden  ”  is  an  illustrated  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  on  the  Rose.  We  do  not  remember  the  price,  but  it  can  be 
obtained  from  the  author,  Mr.  William  Paul,  W altham  Cross,  or  his  publishers, 
Messrs.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Showing  Vegetables  {P.  H.  W.). — We  should  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
me'its  of  the  dishes.  If  both  were  in  high-class  condition  the  Mushrooms 
would  probably  have  the  greatest  weight.  We  do  not  think  the  two  Potatoes 
you  name  are  identical. 

Grapes  Splitting  (J.  C.). — In  all  probability  the  variety  to  which  you 
refer  is  Madresfield  Court,  the  skin  of  which  appears  to  be  less  elastic  than 
others,  and  hence  the  berries  crack.  A  sudden  change  from  a  moist  to  a  dry 
atmosphere  which  is  often,  and,  as  we  believe,  erroneously,  permitted  when  the 
Grapes  commence  colouring,  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  split.  Removing 
a  considerable  number  of  laterals  at  the  same  stage,  which  is  also  a  common 
mistake,  has  the  same  effect.  Allowing  the  border  to  get  too  dry,  then  water¬ 
ing  heavily  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  previous  drought,  of  en  results 
disastrously.  Again,  light  cropping  has  been  found  by  some  cultivators  to 
result  in  the  berries  splitting  more  seriously  than  if  the  crop  had  been  heavy, 
because  the  fewer  the  berries  against  which  the  pressure  of  sap  is  directed 
the  greater  is  that  pressure.  We  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  Grapes  splitting,  and  if  after  avoiding  them  your  Vine  is  still  un¬ 
satisfactory  we  should  inarch  another  variety  on  it  that  is  not  prone  to 
cracking.  Some  persons  have  found  that  cutting  a  notch  in  the  lateral  to 
check  the  flow  of  sap  has  abeneflcial  effect,  others  flnding  it  of  no  advantage. 
You  can  try  the  plan  if  you  like,  it  will  do  no  harm. 

Ripe  Grapes  {J.  G.). — At  no  time  should  the  border  be  allowed  to  get  really 
dry,  but  water  should  be  given  occasionally  to  keep  the  roots  and  foliage 
fresh  and  healthy  ;  nor  should  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  be  kept  perfectly 
dry,  as  in  such  a  case  the  Vines  would  be  enervated  in  hot  weather  by 
excessive  transpiration,  and  thrips  or  red  spider  almost  certainly  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  them.  A  fresh  buoyant  atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  but  it 
should  not  be  harsh  and  dry  like  that  of  a  desert.  We  sprinkle  the  paths 
once  or  twice  a  day  in  very  hot  weather  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  and  we  also 
keep  the  border  moist,  but  not  always  wet  on  the  surface.  On  dull  days  no 
sprinkling  is  needed.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  on 
this  matter,  as  action  must  be  governed  by  the  weather  ;  neither  the  border 
nor  the  house,  however,  must  be  kept  “  perfectly  dry.” 

Pear  Tree  Diseased  (T.  F.  C.). — Owing  to  the  very  hot  weather  the  spi'ay 
arrived  very  much  withered.  Can  you  oblige  us  with  more  specimens  for 
further  examination  ?  In  the  meantime  you  cannot  do  better  than  scrape  the 
affected  parts  and  dress  the  wood,  not  the  foliage,  with  a  solution  of  soRsoap 
and  petroleum.  Dissolve  2  ozs.  of  softsoap  and  a  lump  of  soda  as  large  as  a 
walnut  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  then  well  stir  in  a  small  wineglassful  of 
petroleum  and  apply  with  a  small  brush,  keeping  the  mixture  constantly 
stirred  during  use.  We  have  not  been  able  to  quite  satisfy  ourselves  as  to 
the  species  of  the  pest  that  is  infesting  the  tree,  and  should  like  more  speci¬ 
mens  for  investigation  before  you  destroy  them  all. 

Oxalises  (Oxalis). — All  the  species  mentioned  and  many  more  may  be 
grown  with  ease  in  such  a  border  as  described  by  you,  provided  they  can  be 
kept  a  little  dry  during  the  season  of  rest,  which  is  rather  difficult  unless 
some  artificial  means  be  resorted  to,  as  they  rest  a  time  when  we  cannot 
always  depend  on  dry  weather.  They  require  rich  soil,  and  will  be  all  the 
better  for  deep  planting,  say  6  inches,  and  as  close  to  the  wall  as  possible. 
Your  failure  may  be  attributed  both  to  poor  soil  and  shallow  planting,  with 
bulbs  or  tubers  that  are  impatient  of  damp.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
piece  of  slate  6  inches  square  and  6  inches  deep  slantingly,  so  as  to  give  a 
good  fall  to  the  water  or  moisture,  and  place  a  few  rough  stones  at  the 
lowest  edge.  All  the  species  mentioned  along  with  0.  Deppei,  0.  Grahami, 
0.  Smithii.  O.  floribunda,  0.  corymbosa,  O.  Cervantesii,  Ac.,  we  have  had 
growing  outside  for  some  time  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  You  may  add 
a  good  mixture  of  sand  to  your  soil,  so  as  to  lighten  and  insure  quick 
drainage,  a  stagnant  soil  being  the  most  unsuitable  for  this  class  of  plants. 

Pruning  Melons  {M.  T.  C.  B.). — The  growths  may  be  thinned  out 
from  your  overcrowded  plants,  proceeding,  however,  very  cautiously,  as  if 
a  large  quantity  is  cut  out  at  once  the  plants  may  X’eceive  such  a  check 
that  the  fruit  will  not  swell  freely.  We  once  saw  twenty  lights  of  Melons 
quite  spoiled  by  a  young  gardener  who  took  charge  of  them,  and  cut  out  at 
once  three  or  four  barrowfuls  of  growths.  If  you  prune  your  Melons 
slightly  every  evening  when  watering  and  closing  the  frames  the  growths 
will  be  sufficiently  thin  in  a  week  for  the  fruits  to  swell  freely,  but  if  you 
were  to  complete  the  work  at  one  operation  you  would  probably  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Woodwardia  radicans  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  not  eligible  for  exhibition  in  a  class  for  British  Ferns.  The 
insect  you  have  sent  is  the  destructive  weevil  Otiohynchus  sulcatus.  If 
you  examine  the  plants  at  night  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern  you  will  find  that 
the  best  method  of  securing  the  insects.  There  is  no  quick  and  easy 
method  of  destroying  them. 

Grapes  Shanking  {Bucks). — If  all  the  leaves,  or  many  of  them,  are  like 
the  one  you  have  sent  there  is  no  wonder  the  Grapes  have  shanked,  as  the 
leaf  is  seriously  scorched,  and  if  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  their  condition  the 
Vines  must  have  received  a  serious  check  at  a  critical  period.  The 
portion  not  injured,  and  that  is  very  small,  is  extremely  dark  in  colour,  and 
conveys  a  suspicion  that  you  have  been  over-feeding  with  liquid  manure. 
It  is  just  possible  that  you  have  applied  too  much  liquid  inside,  and  thus 
checked  the  free  extension  of  the  roots  there,  while  outside,  where  the  roots 
are  amongst  the  Strawberries  and  Raspberries, they  have  been  too  dry,  and 
two  such  checks  would  certainly  result  in  shanking.  Had  you  given  more 
water  outside  and  less  in  we  think  you  would  have  done  better.  It  is 
certain  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  Vines.  The  too  dry 
outside  border  has  probably  driven  some  strong  roots  deep  down  int® 
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nert  Bubsoil,  where  they  cannot  find  wliat  is  needed  for  perfecting  the 
cr  p.  The  length  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  and  its  peciiliar  colour  and 
texture  indicate  this,  and  we  suspect  also  that  the  wood  is  long-jointed 
Let  the  young  canes  have  abundance  of  light  and  air,  encourage  by  every 
possible  means  the  extension  of  roots  in  the  inside  border,  and  when  these 
are  established  lift  the  roots  outside,  shorten  them,  and  place  them  in  fresh 
soil.  What  your  Vines  need  is  a  mass  of  fibres  working  in  good  soil  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible,  both  outside  the  house  and  in.  These  provided  and 
well  fed,  also  othenvise  good  treatment  given,  you  will  have  no  more 
shanked  Grapes.  At  present  the  root-action  of  your  Vines  is  no  doubt 
defective.  We  must  inform  you  that  although  the  leaves  are  large  we  do 
not  consider  the  Vines  are  in  a  really  healthy  condition. 

Grapes  Scalded  (An  Anxious  One). — Judging  both  by  the  appearance  of 
the  leaves  and  the  fruit  you  have  sent  we  think  your  vinery  has  been  kept 
very  moist  at  night  and  too  long  closed  on  some  particular  morning,  then  the 
lights  thrown  open  suddenly  to  bring  down  the  too  high  temperature.  One 
of  the  leaves  is  scorched  near  the  edge,  and  this  we  attribute  to  excessive 
evaporation  and  the  consequent  chill  and  shrinkage  of  the  tissue.  Precisely 
the  same  effect  is  shown  by  the  fruit,  and  by  the  same  cause.  Open  the 
ventilators  very  early  indeed,  and,  if  necessary,  sprinkle  the  glass  with  white¬ 
wash  to  subdue  the  rays  of  the  sun  if  excessively  hot  weather  prevails.  The 
system  of  management  that  has  answered  in  other  years  has  broken  down 
during  this  hot  summer,  or  there  has  been  an  accident  of  the  nature  indicated. 
We  can  only  repeat,  ventilate  very  early  and  eventually  very  freely  ;  also,  do 
not  use  so  much  moisture  in  the  house,  and  especially  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  top  ventilators  ought  to  be  left  slightly  open  all  night. 

Nectarines  Shrivelling  ( W.  H.  D.). — W e  shall  not  be  surprised  if  your 
trees  are  infested  with  red  spider  or  some  other  insects  that  are  extracting 
the  juices  that  should  go  to  the  sustenance  of  the  fruit.  If  this  is  not  so, 
then  the  root-action  of  the  trees  is  defective  or  the  nourishment  in  the 
borders  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  crop.  The  trees  would 
in  all  probability  be  much  improved  if  the  roots  were  raised  out  of  the 
inert  soil  in  which  they  are  probably  ramifying,  and  placed  in  turfy  loam 
5  or  6  inches  below  the  surface.  A  skilful  gardener  would  do  this  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  was  gathered,  sjuinging  and  shading  the  trees  to  maintain  tlie 
freshness  of  the  leaves.  In  the  absence  of  competent  assistance  it  would 
be  safer  to  defer  this  work  till  October.  In  the  meantime  examine 
the  soil  18  inches  or  more  below  the  surface,  and  if  it  is  at  all  dry  pour  on 
water  repeatedly  till  it  passes  quite  through  to  the  drains.  A  want  of 
water  may  be  the  cause  of  the  fruit  shrivelling.  Your  letter  is  singularly 
devoid  of  data  for  enabling  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  actual  condition  of 
your  trees. 

Names  of  Plants  (Miss  L.  S.). — The  small  Lily  from  which  all  the  petals 
had  fallen  appears  to  be  a  pale  variet}'  of  Lilium  Martagon ;  the  large 
flower  is  L.  umbellatum.  (I).  MacTcay). — 1,  Deutzia  scabra;  2,  Calycanthus 
praecox  ;  3,  Epimedium  alpinum ;  4,  a  Euphorbia  ;  5,  Hemerocallis  disticha. 
(J.A.,  Gain.'borough). — Your  Orchid  is  Stanhopea  tigrina  major — a  very  fine 
variety.  (Reader). — The  Lily  is  Lilium  Martagon  album,  the  other  plant 
Oxalis  corniculata  rubra. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  9th. 

Heavy  supplies  of  soft  fruit  now  reaching  us,  but  prices  are  not  good.  Cherries  alone 
maintaining  fair  value. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

i  sieve 

1 

6 

to  5 

0 

Oranges . 

..  too 

6 

0  to  10 

0 

Cherries . .  . . 

\  sieve 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Peaches  . 

per  doz. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Ch&stnuts 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Currants,  Red 

J  sieve 

4 

0 

5 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

5 

0 

„  Black 

J  sieve 

4 

6 

6 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Figs  . ,  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

R.ispberries  . . 

per  lb. 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Grapes  . ,  . . 

..  tb. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Strawberries . . 

..  lb. 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Lemons..  .. 

■ 

. .  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

0 

0 

6 

VEGETABLES 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes 

dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

to  1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

Ih. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Onions . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Broccoli  ..  .. 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

4  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  ..  .. 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

too 

1 

« 

2 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . . 

bunch 

0 

8 

0 

4 

„  New  . . 

cwt. 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Saisafy . 

bundle 

i 

0 

0 

6 

Goleworts  doz,  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

6 

Cucumbers 

each 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots . 

..lb. 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Hhdive  .. 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  . . 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Leeks 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Lettuce  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

1 

P 

.,  New  . . 

bunch 

1 

0 

0 

0 

THE  LONGHOKN  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

(^Continued  from  page  22.) 

Having  previously  brought  the  history  of  Longhorns  down  to 
the  year  1870,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  J.  Nevill  Fitt  wrote  his  essay 


in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Journal,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  their  peculiarities  as  milkers  and 
feeders.  In  so  doing  we  will  first  quote  a  passage  from  the 
“  Druid’s  ”  excellent  article  on  Longhorns,  wherein  he  records  the 
following  experiments: — “Mr.  S.  Craven  Pilgrim,  of  Burbage  near 
Hinckley,  is  a  noted  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  which  are  of  the  Bates’ 
blood,  and  which  he  cultivates  for  milking  properties.  Mr.  Pilgrim 
selected  his  six  best  cows  against  a  like  number  of  Mr  Chapman’s 
[Longhorn].  The  Shorthorns  produced  152  lbs.  of  milk,  and  the 
Longhorns  135  lbs.  The  weight  of  curd  for  the  Longhorns  was 
194  lbs.,  but  that  from  the  Shorthorns  was  only  14^  lbs.  This 
experiment  was  made  in  June.  The  trial  was  again  made  in  Septem¬ 
ber — the  whole  of  Mr.  Pilgrim’s  cows,  numbering  thirty-six,  against 
Mr.  Chapman’s  thirtj^-two  Longhorns.  The  Shorthorns  produced 
605  lbs.  of  milk,  which  only  made  6G4  lbs.  of  curd.  The  Longhorns 
produced  553  lbs.  of  milk,  which  made  69  lbs.  of  curd.”  These 
experiments  give  the  milk-sellers’  idea  of  value.  Still  it  is  well 
known  and  recognised  amongst  men  of  experience  that  when  ripe 
they  are  really  good  butcher’s  beasts,  and  we  have  previously  given 
instances  that  the  breed  was  well  known  in  Smithfield  Market  for 
affording  the  most  valuable  joints  from  the  back  and  ribs,  and  to 
generally  die  with  a  large  amount  of  internal  fat.  It  has  also  been 
proved  that  they  are  capable  of  making  first  quality  of  “  baby  beef  ” 
at  an  early  age,  as  evidenced  by  their  having  been  reared  and  fed 
side  by  side  with  Shorthorns  of  the  like  age  and  from  the  best  strains. 
We  find  that  Mr.  J.  N.  Fitt’s  concluding  remarks  in  his  essay  are  as 
follows  : — “  No  breed  could  be  found  more  suitable  to  adorn  the  park 
or  the  home  pastures  of  hall  or  grange,  for  the  long  tapering  horns, 
sometimes  8  feet  in  width,  and  tapering  in  spiral  curves  from  the 
head,  at  others  wreathed  into  the  most  picturesque  and  fantastic 
shapes  ;  the  true  colour  brindled  red  or  finch,  with  white  backs,  and 
the  rough  curly  coats,  must  render  them  objects  of  admiration  to  all 
who  have  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  while  their  docile  tempers 
peculiarly  fit  them  for  parks  or  much-frequented  pastures.  The 
Longhorn  has  endured  a  long  eclipse,  but  now  there  seems  every 
indication  that  he  is  about  once  more  to  emerge  from  obscurity  and 
take  his  proper  place  amongst  the  magnificent  breeds  of  cattle  for 
which  England  is  famous.” 

An  appropriate  sequel  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Fitt’s  descriptive  essay  of  the 
Longhorn  cattle  we  find  in  a  report  by  Mr.  Joseph  Darby  on  Long¬ 
horns  exhibited  in  the  same  year  (1876)  at  the  R.A.IS.E.  meeting 
held  at  Birmingham,  which  states — “  A  leading  feature  was  the  large 
display  of  Longhorn  cattle,  which  had  never  on  any  previous  occasion 
presented  anything  like  such  an  imposing  muster.  Very  interesting 
and  attractive  thej"  appeared  with  their  long  curling  horns  and  hand¬ 
somely  marked  colours.  But  however  pleasing  to  look  at,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  are  a  sort  desirable  to  own  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  handling  of  not  a  few  in  Aston  Park  was  extremely 
indifferent,  a  thickness  of  hide  responding  to  touch,  but  liitle  under¬ 
stood  by  those  whose  experience  lies  among  Shorthorn,  Devon,  and 
Hereford  cattle.  This  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  all — the  Duke  of 
Buckingham’s  animals,  with  the  ‘Conquerer’  blood,  in  particular 
displaying  much  more  softness  and  elasticity.  No  doubt  the  modern 
revival  of  this  old-e.stablished  breed  will  lead  to  a  great  improvement 
in  this  respect,  for  in  these  days  of  beef-making  no  sort  of  animals 
can  be  expected  to  extend  themselves  unless  they  possess  thoroughly 
wealthy  characteristics.  The  fact  that  more  than  sixty  animals  of 
the  breed  were  brought  together  at  Aston  Park,  and  that  they  were 
from  more  than  a  dozen  herds  distiibuted  all  over  the  midland 
counties,  and  as  far  west  as  Somerset,  shows  that  the  revival  move¬ 
ment  has  taken  a  good  hold  on  the  couniry.  The  old  bull  class  had 
nine  entries,  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  ‘  Conqin  rer  3rd  '  to 
lead  them.  He  seemed  by  far  the  best,  and  one  of  his  sons,  ‘  The 
Marquis,'  conquered  in  the  yearling  bull  class.  Some  of  the  other 
bulls  were  handsome  and  somewhat  grandly  shaped,  but  very  few 
handled  at  all  kindly.  The  cows  looked  milkers  all  over,  and  no 
doubt  the  good  dairy  properties  of  the  breed,  combined  with  great 
hardihood,  is  what  recommends  it  so  much  in  the  midland  counties. 
Mr.  Forrest’s  ‘  Lady  ’  and  ‘  Bluebell,’  both  bred  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Burberry  of  Kenihvorth,  were  considered  by  the  Julges  the  best 
specimens  of  the  breed  in  the  class,  and  certaiiily  they  were  good- 
looking  ones.  In  the  three-year-old  heiRr  class  two  daughters  of 
the  first-prize  old  bull  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  herd,  ‘  Lady 
T  \vy  cross  ’  and  ‘Barmaid,’  took  first  and  second  prizes.  3  hey 
possessed  the  same  kindl}"  touch  as  their  sire.  The  Longhorn  and 
dairy  cattle  came  to  the  same  ring,  and  were  judged  bj^  the  same 
Judges,  who  state  in  their  report  :  ‘  We  found  the  classes  well  rcqire- 
sented,  especially  the  aged  bulls  ;  and  the  three-year-old  heiters  w'ero 
very  good.  The  dairy  cows  also  were  useful,vand  the  young  stock 
veiy  promising.’  ”  Mr.  Wells,  the  senior  bteward,  reports  on  Long¬ 
horns  at  the  Royal  Agricuitural  Societj^’s  meeting  held  at  Kilbtirn 
in  1879  :  “  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  until  quite  within  recent 
date  Longhorns  were  not  allotted  separate  classes  at  the  Royal 
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bIiows,  they  simply  competed  ia  a  mixed  or  miscellaneous  class  of 
‘  crosses,  or  any  other  breed,’  from  which  Shorthorns  and  the  more 
favoured  breeds  were  excluded.  In  1862,  however,  at  Battersea, 
separate  classes  were  opened  for  this  interesting  old-established  race, 
and  the  result  was  a  display  such  as  to  convince  even  opponents  of 
the  breed  that,  far  from  becoming  extinct,  the  ‘  curly-coats’  were  in 
the  ascendant.  Stimulated  by  their  success  at  this,  the  first  inter¬ 
national  gathering,  and  by  the  admiration  bestowed  on  their  exhibits 
by  shrewd  practical  men,  the  leading  breeders — to  wit.  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  and  manj'^  others  too  numerous 
to  mention — endeavoured,  like  the  north-country  wres  ler,  to ‘mend 
their  hold,’  and,  having  done  this,  they  seem  determined  to  keep  it. 
At  any  rate  it  must  be  honestly  admitted  that  Longhorns  are  extend¬ 
ing  themselves  beyond  their  original  home  of  Leicestershire,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  adjacent  counties  ;  and  it 
was  plainly  visible  from  the  classes  at  Kilburn  that  in  addition  to  the 
formation  of  a  Longhorn  herd-book,  very  great  care  indeed  is  now 
being  bestowed  on  their  cultivation.  Great  length  of  frame,  deep 
ribs,  well-covered  backs  and  loins,  heavy  flesh,  majestic  carriage,  and 
remarkable  similarity  are  outwardly  visible  marks  of  the  breed  ; 
while  they  enjoy  a  reputation  for  yielding,  on  poor  herbage,  a  fair 
measure  of  milk,  singularly  rich  in  caseine  (or  cheese),  and  producing 
quite  the  average  per-centage  of  butter  ;  and  when  slaughtered  they 
abound  in  lean  flesh,  and  weigh  well  to  their  appearance.”  Eeport 
on  live  stock  at  Carlisle  by  Finlay  Dun,  1880  : — “  Longhorns  increase 
in  number  and  popularity  ;  a  herd-book  records  their  ancient  descent ; 
new  breeders  in  other  parts  of  the  countrj'^  are  added  to  the  ranks  of 
their  select  midland  counties  supporters  ;  separate  classes  are  opened 
for  them  at  many  important  shows  ;  £130  offered  in  prizes  at 
Carlisle  called  forth  eighteen  entries.  Whilst  cultivating  early 
maturit}",  the  economical  manufacture  of  beef  and  show-jmrd  honours, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  milking  capabilities  of  this  old  dairy  sort 
will  be  preserved.  For  such  purposes  they  are  more  likely  to  be  of 
national  value  than  in  vainly  competing  more  exclusively  as  beef- 
makers  with  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  and  polled  brce 's.  If  they  are 
to  become  a  robust,  hardy,  milking  breed  the  over-feeding  of  the 
heifers  animadverted  on  by  the  Judges  must  be  avoided.  The  most 
striking  Longhorn  was  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwigram’s 
‘  Prince  Victor,’  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  imposing  bulls  at 
Carlisle,  with  capital  carriage,  back,  loins,  and  hind-quarters.  His 
half-brother,  shown  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Derby,  was  placed  second  ; 
several  of  his  progeny  took  prizes  in  the  younger  classes.  Of  the 
females  the  best-looking  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  prize  two- 
year-old,  the  massive  symmetrical  ‘Lady  Aston.’”  Having  made 
these  numerous  quotations  from  the  reports  of  the  Royal  shows  in 
several  years  down  to  1880,  we  may  in  conclusion  observe  that 
except  for  its  hardiness,  and  perhaps  the  making  of  certain  kinds  of 
cheese,  the  Longhorn  is  now  so  far  surpassed  by  our  more  fashion¬ 
able  breeds  ;  bu^  yet  no  national  show  would  be  complete  without 
some  specimens  of  what  was  once  the  finest  breed  of  cattle  in 
England,  and  probably  in  the  world. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — To  be  profitable  this  must  be  economised,  both  as  to 
the  number  and  power  of  the  animals,  and  also  through  judicious 
management  on  the  land,  the  mode  of  feeding,  and  general  management 
in  the  stalls.  The  horses’  health  in  the  stables  must  be  maintained  by- 
floors  and  stalls  affording  an  easy  bed,  capable  of  absorbing  all  urine, 
which,  with  earth  floors,  will  fix  and  deodorise  all  noxious  vapours,  and 
at  the  same  time  require  less  straw  or  peat  moss  for  bedding,  to  be  used 
only  as  cleanliness  requires.  The  result,  when  properly  managed,  will 
lengthen  the  duration  of  life  and  labour  of  each  animal  (barring 
accidents)  by  three  years.  The  mode  of  feeding  never,  either  in  winter 
or  summer,  should  consist  of  dry  food  only.  The  animals  should  never 
be  under  16|^  hands  high,  stout  in  proportion,  with  clean  legs  and  quick 
action.  An  odd  horse  or  mule  is  indispensable  to  economy  in  use  of  the 
team  horses.  One  great  requirement  of  horse  labour  is  fallowing  ;  but 
why  are  fallows  on  the  generality  of  soils  necessary  1  Simply  because  of 
the  rotation  of  farming  commonly  carried  out  prevents  the  land  being 
kept  clean  by  hand  labour  only,  which,  in  a  close  system  of  cropping,  can 
be  easily  accomplished  by  forking  out  couch  and  other  indigenous  weeds. 
The  cleanest  farms  we  have  ever  seen,  even  on  the  mixed  soils,  have 
been  kept  so  without  ever  making  a  fallow,  which  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  very 
truly  says  suffer  loss  of  fertility,  and  involve  horse  labour,  which  can¬ 
not  be  made  effective  in  adverse  seasons  ;  but  cleaning  the  land  by  band 
labour  is  never  hindered  by  any  weather  except  a  term  of  frost,  the 
hand  labour  in  results  being  effective  and  cheap,  whereas  horse  labour  in 
its  results  is  very  costly  and  uncertain.  Horse  labour,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  made  effective  by  the  use  of  the  mowing  and  tedding  machines, 
also  by  the  use  of  horse  rake  and  elevator  for  hay,  corn,  &c.,  and  the 
reaping  and  tying  machine  proves  the  best  substitute  for  insufficient 
and  inefficient  hand  labour  and  absence  of  female  workers,  in  which 
case  Koldmoo’s  one-horse  weed-eradicator  is  great  economy.  So  it  will 
be  observed  that  horse  labour  used  with  proper  implements  saves  manual 
labour,  and  vice  versa  when  no  fallows  are  required.  At  the  same  time 
practical  farmers  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  less  time  required  to 


carry  out  all  the  old  operation.?  formerly  done  by  hand  labour  only  ;  and 
commercially  speaking,  saving  time  by  shortening  the  haying  and  harvest 
periods  means  reduction  of  costs  and  improved  value  of  products  saved. 

Horse  labour  may  now  be  employed  in  carting  and  laying  out  compost 
mixtures  of  earth  and  decayed  vegetable  substances  of  every  kind,  for  we 
find  that  by  laying  it  on  the  pastures  as  fast  as  the  hay  is  cleared  off  it 
neither  tracks  or  injures  the  pastures  in  any  way,  and  is  quite  light 
carriage  as  compared  with  such  work  in  the  winter  months,  for  soon 
after  it  is  laid  out  it  is  chain-harrowed.  In  this  way  the  earthy  portions 
are  spread  on  the  soil,  and  the  remains  of  decayed  vegetation,  such  as 
couch  and  other  weeds,  are  quickly  drawn  in  by  the  worms.  In  this 
we  are  following  a  rule,  which  we  have  acted  upon  for  many  years,  never 
to  burn  anything  which  will  rot ;  for  in  the  death  and  decay  of  all  vege¬ 
table  substances  manure  for  future  crops  will  be  obtained.  The  same 
policy  and  advantages  will  be  obtained  by  the  lately  revived  system 
of  green  manuring.  As  soon  as  harvest  commences  and  room  is 
obtained  for  sowing  green  crop  seeds,  such  as  Turnips,  winter  Vetches, 
Giant  Rye,  Trifolium,  &c.,  we  have  for  the  past  forty  years  grown  fine 
and  abundant  crops  of  Turnips,  the  seed  being  drilled  every  evening 
between  the  lines  of  sheaves  of  early  white  Oats  and  Wheat.  Crops 
stolen,  as  we  call  it,  in  this  way,  are  very  valuable  either  for  feeding 
sheep  or  for  ploughing-in  f  n  Lent  corn  in  the  spring.  In  our  close 
system  of  cropping  with  saleable  produce  we  have  for  a  long  period  kept 
the  land  clean.  The  constant  succession  of  cropping  on  the  three-course 
rotation  not  only  prevents  weeds  and  couch  from  obtaining  any  hold  on 
the  land,  but  also  gives  frequent  and  constant  opportunities  for  the 
female  workers  to  fork  out  ct  uch  and  weeds  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
except  in  frost ;  and  when  near  harvest  the  land  is  covered  with  abundant 
produce.  These  are  a  few  of  the  commercial  advantages  enabling  the 
home  farmer  to  meet  the  depression  of  the  times,  and  which,  after  so 
long  practice  on  our  own  farms,  we  can  recommend  them  to  any  farmer 
as  one  of  the  best  ways  of  meeting  the  circumstances  by  which  all  culti¬ 
vators  are  now  surrounded  more  or  less,  and  which  seem  likely  to 
continue  ;  for  if  corn  is  to  he  cheap  we  must  grow  cheap  corn,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  large  acreages  of  large  and  abundant  crops  of 
grain,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  sheep-farming  being  substituted 
for  corn-farming,  because  sheep-fatting  is  not  profitable  for  two  especial 
reasons — that  is,  it  renders  expensive  fallows  and  root-culture  a  necessity, 
and  at  the  same  time  displaces  and  thus  renders  impossible  the  growth  of 
full  acreages  and  abundant  crops  of  corn. 

Live  Stock. — The  past  winter  and  spring  upon  the  whole  has  been 
favourable  for  dairy  farming  and  the  rearing  of  young  horned  cattle.  It 
is  in  fact  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  only  way  in  which  cattle  can 
be  made  commercially  advantageous,  excepting  cattle  grazed  and 
fattened  on  the  best  pastures  without  other  feeding  stuffs  than  grass  and 
hay.  The  advantage  of  dairy  cattle  is  that,  unlike  sheep,  they  displace 
no  corn  or  pulse  or  rent-paying  crops  of  any  kind,  and  yet  yield  full 
profits  and  results  either  as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  veal  sold.  Feeding 
bullocks  for  beef  is  seldom  profitable  under  ordinary  circumstances  in 
which  roots,  cake,  corn,  and  hay  are  used.  We  have  often  explained  in 
this  Journal  that  any  advantage  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  the  use  of 
straw  instead  of  hay  in  winter  feeding,  or  otherwise  by  feeding  with 
Clover  and  other  green  crops  in  the  boxes  during  summer.  Here,  again, 
however,  these  are  better  than  sheep,  for  they  occupy  no  land  either  at 
seed  time,  or  damage  it  by  treading  when  feeding,  tor  the  roots  having 
been  stored  the  land  can  be  immediately  seeded  for  corn  and  rent-paying 
crops.  In  fact,  if  dairy  farming  is  carried  on  upon  the  arable  land  it  will 
pay  as  well  as  pasture.  It  may  even  be  made  more  profitable  if  com¬ 
pared  either  with  sheep  fattening  or  cattle  feeding  for  the  butcher. 
Breeding  and  rearing  of  pigs  does  not  prove  profitable,  except  as  a 
speciality  of  sort  and  type  for  sale.  The  fatting  of  pigs  can  be  done 
by  anybody  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  an  actual  farming  requirement.  The 
breeding  and  rearing  of  farm  horses  we  have  made  to  pay,  especially 
when  sold  at  two  years  of  age,  and  never  having  been  off  the  straw  in 
yard  or  shed  in  divisions.  In  this  way  they  are  reared  without  blemish, 
and  prove  perfectly  docile  when  carefully  attended,  the  manure  arising 
being  an  important  point. 


METEOROLOaiCAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  81°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

»  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAT. 

0 

1884. 

June  and  July. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32S 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
i  of  Wind. 

I 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Tmperatare. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

gra$i.M. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

dee. 

fn. 

Sunday  .... 

30.011 

63.2 

59.0 

N.E. 

64.0 

742 

55.8 

114A 

51.7 

0.112 

Monday  .... 

30.11 1 

65.3 

00.2 

N.W. 

62.9 

77.6 

512 

120.4 

46.0 

Tuesday .... 

30.210 

68.0 

61.8 

S.E. 

64.1 

78.4 

55.3 

116.1 

51.9 

_ 

Wednesday 

.  2 

30.182 

68.0 

60.8 

E. 

64.3 

79.7 

52.7 

117.6 

48.4 

_ 

Thursday  .. 

.  3 

30.035 

70.7 

63.2 

N.E. 

65.0 

82.9 

52.3 

106.8 

48.8 

_ 

Friday . 

29.922 

75.1 

66.6 

E. 

65  2 

869 

57.0 

125.0 

5U.3 

_ 

Saturday  .. 

.  6 

2:».936 

69.6 

63.6 

E. 

66.5 

78.2 

59  2 

111.1 

54.4 

0.048 

80.059 

68.6 

62.2 

64.6 

79.7 

54.8 

115.9 

50.2 

0.160 

REMARKS. 

29th.— Sharp  Rhower  9  to  10  A.M  ,  increasingly  dark  till  0J5  P.M.,  then  fine. 

SOth.— Very  fine  day;  brilliant  evening. 

Ist.— Lull  morning;  fine  day  and  very  calm. 

2nd.— Morning  very  misty,  afterwards  fine  and  very  calm. 

3rd. — Almost  foggy  in  the  morning  and  dark,  afterwards  fine  and  hot. 

4th.— Very  fine  and  hot;  the  hottest  day  since  July  15th,  1881;  lightning  from  11  p.M. 
till  after  midnight. 

Sth.— Cloudy,  cooler,  and  slight  rain  in  afternoon. 

A  very  fine  summer  week,  warmer  than  any  week  either  in  1883  or  1882.— G.  J.  SYMONS  . 
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,  1 


17 

18 

Th 

P 

Carlisle  (t-svo  days).  Wirksworth  (Boses).  Newport.  Louth  (two  days). 

19 

s 

National  Bose  Society,  Manchester. 

20 

SUN 

6th  Sunday  afteii  Trinity. 

21 

M 

[Carnation  and  Picotee  Show. 

22 

Tu 

lioyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m. 

23 

W 

Newcastle  (three  days).  Pelthani. 

FILMY  FEKNS. 


N  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  the  19th  inst. 
there  is  an  article  headed  “Notes  on  Kew,”  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  a  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  Hymeno- 
phylle®.  Thinking  that  it  might  be  interesting 
to  your  readers  to  know  the  history  of  the  Kew 
collection  of  this  interesting  family  of  Ferns,  I 
submit  the  following. 


In  Hooker’s  and  Baker’s  “Synopsis  Filicum” 
160  or  more  species  are  described.  They  have  a  wide 
geographical  range,  being  found  in  most  countries  compatible 
to  vegetable  life,  especially  where  moisture  abounds;  in  rocky 
ravines  and  caverns;  also  on  trees,  some  growing  like  Lichens 
and  Mosses.  Three  are  natives  of  Britain,  two  are  recorded 
in  Aiton’s  “  Hortus  Kewensis  ”  as  garden  plants.  In  1822 
I  found  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  cultivated.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  consequent  on  their  fugacious  nature  re¬ 
quiring  special  treatment.  About  the  year  1842  one  of  these 
species,  Trichomanes  brevisetum — now  known  as  T.  radicans 
— became  a  subject  of  interest  to  amateur  plant- cultivators, 
and  several  well-grown  specimens  under  bellglasses  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  At  the  same  time 
a  specimen  raised  under  the  same  conditions  was  to  be  seen 
at  Kew.  It  was  not  till  1844  that  the  first  exotic  species 
were  received  from  Jamaica,  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  Purdie, 
then  botanical  collector  for  Kew.  From  this  time  the  Kew 
collection  gradually  increased,  and  in  18G4  the  number  of 
species  had  increased  to  thirty-six  Trichomanes  and  twenty- 
six  Hymenophylla,  the  names  of  which,  synonyms,  and 
native  countries  are  recorded  in  “  Ferns,  British  and 
Foreign.” 

With  the  early  example  of  Trichomanes  radicans  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  species  of  Hymenophylla  would  not 
thrive  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  pot  cultivation  as 
practised  in  the  hothouses  at  Kew,  the  interior  of  the  houses 
not  being  adapted  for  forming  a  small  imitation  rockery  or 
other  moisture-holding  surfaces  congenial  to  these  plants. 
The  Wardian  case  principle  was  therefore  adopted,  the  cases 
being  about  50inches  square,  the  framework  of  zinc,  the  sides 
and  tops  glazed,  the  latter  moveable,  and  square  shallow  pans 
filled  with  suitable  soil,  in  which  the  specimens  were  planted. 
The  number  of  these  cases  gradually  increased  with  the  new 
species,  and  ultimately  they  numbered  forty,  arranged  on 
the  shelf  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fern  house,  the  roof  above 
them  being  densely  shaded.  Under  these  conditions  the 
plants  flourished,  filling  the  boxes.  This  mode  of  cultivation 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  otherwise  than  of  an  artificial 
character ;  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  the  best,  as 
cultivation  on  a  rockery  or  such-like  moisture  -  retaining 
surfaces  was  not  then  practised  either  in  hothouses  or  in  the 
open  air,  all  the  rockery  of  the  Aitons  (of  which  there  were 
about  100  loads  of  material)  in  the  original  Botanic  Garden 
having  been  swept  away.  But  a  change  of  taste  appears  of 
late  to  have  taken  place,  for  within  these  few  years  a  fine 
outdoor  rockery  has  been  formed,  which  my  infirmities  pre¬ 


No.  212.— VoL.  IX.,  Thied  Series. 


vent  me  from  seeing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  we 
shall  have  a  covered  rockery  for  Ferns,  epiphytal  Aroids, 
Bromeliads,  and  similar  plants.  For  the  formation  of  such, 
some  assistance  may  be  obtained  by  consulting  the  article  on 
natural  cultivation  in  “  Ferns,  British  and  Foreign.” — 
John  Smith,  Ex- Curator,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

[In  exquisite  delicacy  of  form  the  Filmy  Ferns  surpass  all 
their  numerous  relatives,  and  when  growing  with  that  fresh¬ 
ness  and  freedom  which  so  clearly  indicate  that  their 
surroundings  are  satisfactory  they  are  really  gems.  Who 
can  fail  to  admire  the  slender  hair-like  Trichomanes  trichoi- 
deum  when  its  delicate  fronds  have  each  point  terminating 
in  a  diamond-like  dewdrop  ?  or  the  translucent  Hymeno- 
phyllum  hirsutum  or  H.  ciliatum,  the  fronds  of  which 
resemble  some  extremely  thin  membrane  ?  and  these  are 
only  examples  of  many  others  equally  lovely.  Beautiful  as 
they  all  are,  however,  when  in  health,  they  have  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  miserable  appearance  when  their  requirements 
are  not  carefully  studied,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  reason  that, 
except  a  few  species,  such  as  the  Killarney  Fern,  the  British 
Hymenophyllum,  and  Todea  superba,  they  are  seldom  met 
with  in  gardens.  It  is  true  that  some  ardent  amateurs  like 
Dr.  Cooper  Foster  have  taken  them  in  hand  and  formed  good 
collections,  with  considerable  satisfaction  to  themselves  and 
their  friends ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  follow  the 
example  of  the  distinguished  physician  named  above,  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  these  Ferns,  and  has,  we 
believe,  the  largest  amateur’s  collection  in  this  country. 

Nurserymen’s  collections  include  only  the  most  generally 
grown  species,  though  both  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  have  many  varieties ;  but  to  see  Filmy  Ferns  in 
perfection  we  must  go  to  the  York  Nurseries,  where  Messrs. 
Backhouse  have  an  unrivalled  collection  as  regards  the 
number  of  species  and  varieties.  In  their  cool,  moist,  shady 
houses,  too,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  these  Ferns  have  what 
they  need — an  equable  temperature,  and  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture,  under  which  conditions,  being  pro¬ 
tected  from  droughts,  the  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly 
without  being  imprisoned  in  Wardian  cases.  The  fact  is  that 
to  preserve  the  plants  in  health  they  must  never  be  subjected 
to  excessive  heat,  and  any  approach  to  that  or  dryness,  either 
in  the  air  or  about  their  roots,  must  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against.  Their  fronds  are  mostly  extremely  fragile,  and  the 
slightest  injury  results  in  a  disfigurement  which  the  best 
subsequent  attention  cannot  remove  until  fresh  fronds  have- 
been  produced. 

As  with  many  other  moisture-loving  plants  Filmy  Ferns 
do  not,  however,  thrive  when  water  is  permitted  to  stagnate 
around  them.  For  this  reason  they  appear  to  succeed  the 
best  when  grown  upon  the  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern,  the  base  of 
which  can  be  plunged  either  in  fine  spar  or  any  other  material 
that  will  keep  it  firmly  in  position,  and  yet  permit  the  water 
to  escape  freely.  It  is  also  an  advantage  if  the  stems  are 
tilted  at  a  slight  angle,  as  the  Ferns  can  be  seen  to  better 
advantage,  and  seem  to  extend  better  in  this  way.  This 
system  is  principally  useful  for  the  dwarf  species,  as  the 
taller  and  stronger  forms,  and  the  Todeas,  succeed  either  in 
pots  or  beds  of  good  peat. 

Where  only  two  or  three  specimens  are  grown  the  W^ardian 
case  is  undoubtedly  the  most  suitable,  but  for  a  larger  collec¬ 
tion  the  method  now  adopted  at  Kew,  and  recently  described 
in  this  Journal,  is  much  to  be  preferred.  The  moisture  can 
then  be  regulated,  and  the  larger  cases,  if  kept  closed,  are 
not  so  readily  afiected  by  changes  in  the  temperature — 
advantages  of  no  mean  importance.  It  might  also  be  added 
as  a  hint  to  amateur  cultivators  that  none  of  the  more 
delicate  species  should  have  water  applied  direct  to  their 
fronds,  as  it  usually  results  in  decay  or  injury  of  some  kind. 
The  stronger  forms  are  not  so  fastidious,  but  it  is  wise  to 
exercise  care  in  regard  to  all  Filmy  Ferns  in  this  respect,  and 
if  the  air  is  well  charged  with  moisture  that  is  far  better  than 
watering  the  fronds. 

No.  1868.— Von.  LXXL,  Old  Series. 
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Mr.  J.  Smith’s  suggestion  regarding  a  covered  fernery 
or  rockery  at  Kew  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  surpritiag 
that  something  of  the  kind  has  not  been  constructed  there 
ere  this.  It  would  undoubtedly  furnish  a  great  additional 
attraction,  and  would  not  occasion  any  very  great  expense, 
the  only  difficulty  being  perhaps  to  decide  the  precise  form 
it  should  take.  An  ornamental  so-called  natural  fernery, 
such  as  is  seen  occasionally  in  gentlemen’s  gardens,  would 
probably  be  considered  unsuitable  in  an  establishment  like 
Kew,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  utilise  it  in  regard  to 
the  special  object  of  the  garden.] 


THOUGHTS  ON  CUERENT  TOPICS. 

“  Gather  ye  Rose  buds  while  ye  may  ”  appears  to  have  been 
the  mottj  of  the  Journal  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  this 
motto  seems  to  have  been  acted  on  freely,  for  according  to  the 
reports  of  shows  tens  of  thousands  of  blooms  must  have  been 
“gathered  ”  for  the  glorification  of  cultivators  and  the  gi-atifica- 
tion  of  admirers  at  the  exhibitions  in  question.  Having  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  one  great  show,  I  think  those  who  produced 
the  magnificent  blooms  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
work,  considering  the  extraordinary  weather  obstacles  with  which 
they  had  to  contend  at  a  critical  period  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  certainly  they  merited  the  honours  they  won  and  the 
commendations  that  have  been  so  justly  bestowed,  We  may  and 
do  admire  to  the  full  Datfodils,  Auriculas,  Carnations,  and 
Orchids,  but  the  Royal  Rose  is  the  queen  of  all. 

And  as  the  head  of  the  Roses,  which  of  the  many  claimants 
for  pre-eminence  shall  we  place  in  that  proud  position  ?  The 
Rose  of  which  so  much  was  heard  last  year  and  just  a  little  this 
— Her  Majesty— ought,  I  think,  according  to  the  fitness  of  things 
to  occupy  the  throne.  She  was  almost  worshipped  last  July,  but 
during  the  pi’esent  season  does  not  a])pear  to  have  been  at  court 
at  all.  How  is  this  ?  As  a  loyal  subject  I  am  disaj^pointed. 
She  has  been  sought  for  at  the  shows,  and  the  reports  have  been 
scanned  line  by  line,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  seen  her,  and  as 
to  the  chroniclers  they  “  Jiever  mention  her.”  Is  she  of  a  retiring 
disposition  ?  Has  she  taken  umbrage  ?  Is  she  a  late  riser  P  Or 
is  she  reserving  herself  for  the  grand  finale  to  come  on  the  stage 
like  a  flash  of  light  to  retire  amidst  the  plaudits  of  her  courtiers  ? 
At  any  rate,  let  the  reason  of  her  absence  be  what  it  may,  the 
cry  has  gone  forth  “  Where  is  Her  Majesty  ?  ” 


Can  we  place  Alfred  K.  Williams  on  the  giddy  pinnacle  ? 
As  a  dark  Rose  I  think  this  must  now  head  the  rich  array.  That 
other  Alfred— Oolomb— must  stand  aside ;  and  hard  as  it  maybe 
to  say  it,  so  must  the  sweet  and  globing  Marie  Baumann.  There 
has  been  a  battle  over  the  gender  of  the  first  Alfred,  but  whether 
she  is  an  emperor  or  he  an  empress  must  be  left  to  the  learned 
correspondents,  Mr.  Murphy  and  another  “  man  of  letters,”  who 
appears  to  require  the  head  and  tail  of  the  alphabet  arranged  in 
sweet  confusion  to  clearly  express  his  identity.  Let  their 
researches  result  how  they  may,  Alfred  K.  Williams  must,  for 
exhibition  purposes  at  least,  be  regarded  as  the  first  dark  Rose. 

And  among  the  “  lovely  lights  ”  shall  the  beautiful  La 
France  be  dethroned  ?  I  think  not,  though  she  has  powerful 
rivals  in  what  looks  like  one  of  her  children  in  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam ;  and  a  child  of  an  older  rival,  La  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  to  wit  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Of  these  two  new  Roses 
the  former  is  shell-like— the  essence  of  grace;  the  latter — well 
flatter,  with  a  pallid  white  face.  That  is  what  I  think  of  these 
stars  of  the  season.  They  are  acquisitions,  will  be  largely 
grown  and  freely  shown ;  but  the  reign  of  La  France  is  not 
ended  yet. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  on  page  2  says  Roses  like  liquid  manure, 
and  he  is  right;  but  another  remark  on  page  4  is  eminently 
worth  repeating.  Were  it  not  that  I  have  heard  that  editors 
regard  italicised  sentences  as  an  apology  for  weak  arguments,  I 
should  ask  that  “  A  Kitchen  Gardener’s  ”  remark  be  printed  in 
italics.  “  Liquid  manure,”  he  says,  “  should  never  be  used  to 
force  young  plants  into  growth,  or  to  make  sickly  plants  healthy, 
as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  have  the  op)posite  of  the  desired 
effect.  ’  With  the  one  reservation  that  plants  may  be  made 
sickly  by  poverty  of  soil  and  liquid  manure  may  then  assist 
them,  1  endorse  empihatically  the  p)rinciple  embodied  in  the 
sentence  quoted.  Liquid  manure  cannot  be  given  beneficially  to 
plants  until  they  have  become  fairly  established  and  extracted 
most  of  the  virtues  from  the  soil,  and  it  can  never  be  given  safely 


nor  economically  to  any  plants  when  the  soil  is  quite  di’y.  If 
dry,  water  them  first  well  with  pure  water,  then  while  the  soil  is 
still  moist  give  liquid  manure  when  a  stimulant  is  needed.^  That 
is  my  thought  on  the  subject  in  question,  which  is  one  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  “A  Kitchen  Gardener's  ”  maxim,  for  maxim  it  is,  should 
be  remembered  by  all,  especially  by  very  young  men  with  very 
advanced  notions,  and  inexperienced  amateurs,  who  kill  sickly 
plants  when  they  think  they  are  curing  them  with  strong  doses 
of  liquid  manure. 


A  “  NEW  DEPARTURE  ”  in  judging  Melons  has  been  recorded. 
Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  the  fruit  in  one  case,  and  a  ceiti- 
ficate  given  in  another,  to  Melons  that  have  not  been  cut,  conse¬ 
quently  not  tasted.  This  method  of  judging  is  occasionally 
adopted  at  local  shows,  but  such  guesswork  at  a  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  exhibition  is,  1  venture  to  think,  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  There  are  clever  men  in  the  world  1  know,  and 
amongst  the  cleverest  are  the  proverbially  “  clever  gardeners  ;  ” 
but  there  is  not  one  of  them  clever  enough  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  relative  merits  of  Melons  without  cutting  them. 
I  have  grown  a  few  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  Melons  in.  my 
time,  won  a  few  pDrizes  and  lost  more,  judged  the  fruit  at  some 
dozens  of  shows  with  colleagues  of  great  exp>erience,  including 
some  who  boasted  of  their  competency  in  judging  without  cutting; 
but  on  being  put  to  the  test  they  were  wrong  in  their  diagnoses 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  In  every  important  show  when  Melons 
are  shown  in  classes  the  fruit  should  be  cut,  as  thei’e  can  be  no 
certainty  that  justice  will  be  done  to  exhibitors.  When  staged 
in  collections  including  other  kinds  of  fruit,  the  competition  is 
seldom  so  close  as  to  render  this  necessary. 


I  AM  taking  the  topics  at  random  to  bestow  on  them  a  passing 
thought ;  only  one  or  two  others  can  be  alluded  to  at  present. 
I  thought  when  I  read  the  article  on  hot  weather  that  the  writer 
of  it  would  feel  himself  a  little  out  in  his  reckonings,  at  least  if 
he  had  been  with  me — glad  to  find  shelter  from  the  drenching 
rain  when  the  postman  delivered  the  Journal  last  Thursday 
afternoon.  It  may  not  have  been  the  same  in  all  places.  I 
thought,  too,  the  picture  of  the  drought  a  little  overdrawn,  until 
I  saw  a  representation  in  an  illustrated  paper  of  a  cricket  match 
being  played  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham,  and 
luncheon  being  cooked  on  ground  above  which  steamers  habitu¬ 
ally  glide.  That  indicates  a  scarcity  of  water  with  a  vengeance,  and 
the  advice  about  shading  and  watering,  salt  and  dew,  that  did 
not  fit  in  my  case,  might  be  useful  to  somebody,  as  it  may  be  of 
service  to  me  before  the  summer  is  over. 


Just  one  more  thought — for  I  cannot  get  over  it — about  the 
conflicting  paragraphs  relative  to  the  National  Carnation  Society. 
One  week  it  is  formally  announced  that  a  firm  of  solicitors  were 
instructed  by  the  “  executive  committee  ”  to  take  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  the  week  following  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority  that 
the  “executive  committee”  did  not  give  any  instructions,  but 
they  were  given  by  the  “  executive.”  The  solicitors  made  a 
mistake.  It  is  curious,  and  not  the  less  so  that  the  mistake 
was  not  discovered  sooner;  for  instance,  when  the  “circular” 
was  being  jirepared  for  distribution.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  the 
Society  has  a  committee  and  an  “  executive  ”  as  well ;  and  it  is 
still  further  singular,  in  fact  unique,  that  a  society  so  well 
officered  with  its  committee  and  its  “executive  ”  should  have  no 
rules  nor  regulations.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  “  executive  ”  of 
this  society  and  its  committee  have  different  views  of  things. 
The  question  then  arises.  Which  is  the  controlling  power  ?  If  the 
committee,  of  what  use  is  the  “executive  ?  ”  if  the  “  executive,” 
of  what  use  is  the  committee  ?  Surely  I  think  of  all  extra- 
ordinai-y  organisations  this  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
anomaly  is  the  more  striking,  as  pertaining  to  a  “  national  ” 
society  ;  but  the  greatest  anomaly  of  all  is  the  nameless  “  execu¬ 
tive.”  By  whom  was  this  acting  body  appointed  ?  1  have  been 
trying  to  think  the  matter  out,  but  it  is  above  my  mental 
capacity. — A  Thinker. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  THEIR  ENEMIES- MOLES. 

I  HAVE  given  the  above  heading,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  change 
“  their  ”  into  “  our,’’  for  the  birds,  &c.,  are  rather  lovers  of  the  Strawberry 
and  enemies  to  us,  in  that  they  wish  to  eat  what  we  desire  for  ourselves. 
This  year  has  been  a  bad  Strawberry  year  for  me,  for  my  soil  being 
exceedingly  light  and  gravelly,  the  plants  have  been  nearly  dried  up,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Forman’s  Excelsior  I  should  have  been  without  fruit. 
This  variety  I  have  found  to  succeed  in  my  poor  soil,  and  this  year  is 
bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  well-flavoured  fruit.  The  colour  is  hardly 
so  good  as  might  be  wished,  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating, 
and  anyone  who  grows  this  Strawberry  will  not  be  disappointed. 
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Birds  have  been  exceedingly  troublesome,  the  blackbirds  eating  the 
fruit  when  quite  hard  and  green,  and  the  smaller  birds  being  also  greater 
depredators  than  usual.  I  hear  that  many  blackbirds  have  been  found  in 
the  woods  round  about  dead  for  want  of  food.  The  drought  has  deprived 
them  of  slugs  and  worms,  and  this  has  caused  them  to  attack  the  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Cherries  with  quite  unaccustomed  boldness.  After  protecting 
a  bed  with  netting  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  fruit  eaten.  1  also  covered 
a  few  plants  with  a  frame,  and  shut  it  up.  Then  also  I  found  the  fruit 
eaten,  and  marks  of  a  mole.  I  never  heard  of  a  mole  eating  Strawberries 
before,  so  hardly  knew  whether  to  impute  the  robbery  to  our  underground 
friend  or  not,  but  on  calling  on  my  neighbour,  the  gardener  who  was 
removing  the  netting  from  his  Strawberry  bed  remarked  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  rats  from  his  Strawberries.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  moles 
about,  when  on  removing  some  of  the  litter  he  found  the  hole  of  a  mole. 
This  was  conclusive  evidence  against  Mr.  Mole,  so  for  the  future  Straw- 
berry  growers  must  protect  their  fruit  from  enemies  above  ground  and 
below. — H.  S.  Eastt. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ALEXANDER  HONEYMAN. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
death  of  this  estimable  man  were  so  distressing  that  they  had  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  evoke  sympathetic  aid.  Mrs.  Honeyman,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  friends,  having  recently  become  settled,  and  with  a  fair  pro¬ 
spect  of  procuring  a  comfortable  livelihood,  the  time  has  arrived  for  me 
to  return  my  earnest  thanks  to  all  who  so  generously  assisted  in  this 
case.  As  in  the  great  majority  of  letters  a  wish  was  expressed  that  no 
publicity  should  be  given  to  the  donors’  names,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  for  Mrs.  Honeyman  the  sum  of 
£144  5.9.  ■^d ,  which  amount  is  also  recorded  in  the  preface  to  the  volume 
through  which  it  was  obtained.  That  what  has  been  done  was  needed 
and  is  gratefully  appreciated  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Honeyman  : — 

“  What  can  I  say  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  me  in  this  bitter  trial  ?  Words  qu  he 
fail  me  to  convey  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  generous  kinduess  of  which  I  am  t  he 
recipient.  Helpless,  almost  pennyless,  far  from  home  and  friends,  friends  have  been 
raised  up  for  me  everywhere,  and  help,  such  as  I  never  dared  to  hope  for,  has  been  given 
bountifully.  I  can  only  try  to  merit  what  I  have  received  by  striving  assiduously  to 
bring  up  my  children  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a  father  as  they  have  lost,  and  who 
called  forth  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  the  respect  and  aid  of  so  many  noble-minded 
and  Christian-hearted  people  through  the  Journal  which  he  loved,  and  to  which  and  its 
Editors  I  shall  ever  feel  profoundly  indebted.  The  strongest  words  I  can  utter  are  feeble 
thanks,  and  only  He  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  can  know  the  measure  of  my 
gratitude.  The  beautiful  letters  that  have  been  sent  will  cheer  me  on,  and  will  be 
treasured  as  the  most  prized  of  my  possessions  as  long  as  I  live.  A  widow’s  deepest 
thanks  to  all. — Janet  Honeyman.” 

Mrs.  Honeyman,  it  may  be  said,  is  now  residing  in  Grangemouth, 
where  she  has  good  friends  and  advisers,  and  her  frugality,  prudence,  and 
industry  will,  if  she  is  vouchsafed  the  blessing  of  health,  enable  her  with 
the  start  that  has  been  given  to  carry  out  her  cherished  wish  of  support¬ 
ing  and  educating  her  family,  so  that  they  may  become  industrious 
members  of  society.  That  was  their  father’s  wish.  His  books  he  divided 
amongst  them,  a  certain  number  being  reserved  as  a  small  library  acces¬ 
sible  to  them  all  during  their  youth.  The  residue,  placed  at  my  disposal, 
have  been  sold,  and  the  small  proceeds  added  to  the  sum  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Helpers  in  this  case  have  been  very  numerous,  assistance  having 
been  sent  from  every  county  in  England,  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Isle  of  Man,  France,  Belgium,  America,  and 
Australia.  To  the  toilers  who  have  sent  their  shillings  and  the  affiuent 
who  have  sent  their  pounds  my  thanks  are  equally  due,  and  are  hereby 
gratefully  recorded. — J.  Wright. 


NICOTIANA  AFFINIS. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  how  easily  this  plant  may  be  grown, 
and  how  fine  it  is  for  conseiwatory  or  greenhouse  decoration  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  culture  in  the 
open  air  during  the  same  seasons,  but  the  plants  when  exposed  to  the 
weather  rarely  produce  such  good  results  as  when  cultivated  under  glass. 
A  rather  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  Nicotiana  affinis  for  house 
decoration  is  that  the  flow'ers  close  for  about  eight  hours  in  the  daytime, 
usually  opening  again  about  5  p.m.  They  are  white,  and  when  closed 
practically  scentless  ;  hut  as  they  open  in  the  evening  their  agreeable 
perfume  may  be  easily  detected  on  entering  the  house.  The  plants  grow 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  have  a  much  finer  appearance  when  arranged 
in  small  groups  than  when  dotted  about  singly.  If  well  grown  a  panicle 
with  four  or  five  branches  will  be  produced  on  each  plant,  containing  a 
dozen  or  more  flowers  in  each,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  tied  beyond  the 
point  where  the  panicle  branches  the  latter  will  depend  gracefully  with 
the  weight  of  the  flowers. 

To  obtain  the  best  residts  the  plants  must  be  well  treated  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  and  not  allowed  to  become  starved.  Those  in  flower 
with  us  for  the  past  month  or  more,  and  are  lilcely  to  remain  attractive 
for  a  lengthened  period,  were  sown  in  March.  The  seedlings  of  all  the 
Tobaccos  are  very  liable  to  damp  off  in  the  seed  pans,  consequently  they 
should  be  carefully  watched  and  pricked  off  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle.  Grow  them  in  heat  and  pot  into  60’s,  transferring  the  plants 
again  in  due  course  into  32-sized  pots,  which  are  sufficiently  large  for  any 
purpose.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  used  broken  up  without  sifting,  as 
the  stronger  the  plants  become  before  showing  the  flower  spikes  the 
better.  A  situation  in  a  house  devoted  to  Fuchsias  and  similar  plants 
will  suit  Nicotianas  during  the  growing  period,  and  they  may  be  brought 


on  a  few  at  a  time  or  retarded  as  may  be  required.  Few  plants  in  flower 
withstand  the  heat  of  midsummer  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  one  under 
notice.  The  only  requirements  when  flowering  are  plenty  of  air  and 
water  and  a  light  shading  from  bright  sunshine.  A  small  quantity  of 
seed  may  be  sown  occasionally  for  a  succession,  but  as  the  plants  remain 
in  flower  so  long  it  is  not  necessary  to  sow  often. — J.  G. 


FOSTER’S  PATENT  ROSE-HOLDER. 

In  the  report  of  the  Canterbury  Rose  Show  in  our  issue  of  the 
3rd  inst.  reference  was  made  to  the  Rose-supports  of  Mr.  C.  Foster, 
instead  of  to  Mr.  R.  Foster  of  Ashford,  Kent.  This  extremely  simple 
yet  very  efficient  method  of  fixing  Roses  in  tubes  is  shown  in  the  engra¬ 
ving.  The  main  wire,  about  the  thickness  of  a  knitting  needle,  is  made 
to  form  three  loops  and  a  spring,  the  two  former  for  supporting  the 


Fig.  8. — Foster’s  Rose-holder. 

Rose,  the  latter  for  pressing  against  the  side  of  the  tube  and  holding  the 
bloom  of  any  required  height.  The  name  “  holder  ”  is  fixed  to  the  tube. 
The  patentee  describes  this  Rose  exhibitor’s  aid  as  follows  : — “  The  Rose- 
holders  or  supports  are  made  so  that  the  Rose  with  its  name  may  be 
moved  together.  To  put  the  Rose  in,  first  put  the  top  loop  of  the  wire 
round  the  neck  of  the  Rose  ;  then  put  the  stem  in  the  loop  in  the  middle 
or  by  the  side  ;  then  put  altogether  in  the  inner  tube,  far  enough  for  the 
lower  end  of  the  wire  to  come  just  below  the  tube.  The  Rose  can  then 
be  set  to  the  name  by  turning  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  round  to  the 
right  position.  It  can  then  be  set  the  height  required.  The  small  wire 
can  be  used,  if  wanted,  by  just  putting  either  end  once  round,  which  will 
hold  the  Rose  quite  firm.” 

We  have  only  to  add  that  we  consider  this  the  best  ap^iliance  for  the 
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purpose  in  question  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  used  by  many  exhibitors  of  the  Rose. 


MELONS  CANKERING. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cankering  is  caused  through  insufficient  air 
being  given  and  looseness  of  soil.  A  great  point  in  Melon  culture  is  to 
make  the  soil  as  firm  as  possible  over  the  whole  surface,  whether  in  a 
house  or  frame,  and  the  soil  should  be  of  a  very  strong  texture  of  fibry 
loam  with  a  little  sharp  sand  or  old  mortar  rubbish  added.  The  plants 
when  turned  out  must  not  be  planted  deeply,  but  the  collar  should  be 
quite  above  the  surface.  The  bed  should  he  covered  with  rough  shingle 
or  gravel,  which  prevents  evaporation  and  the  necessity  for  frequent 
waterings ;  it  also  keeps  the  fruit  clean  if  in  frames.  I  have  found  with 
this  practice  that  water  can  be  withheld  three  weeks  at  least  before  the 
fruit  is  fit  for  use,  consequently  there  is  no  splitting.  The  fruit  also  is 
much  better  flavoured  than  when  too  much  water  is  used. — J.  Pithees, 
S^immerhill, 


In  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  on  our  space  by  reports  of 
-shows  the  publication  of  the  Index  to  the  volume  of  this  Journal, 
ending  June  30th,  has  been  unavoidably  postponed  until  the  present 
issue. 

-  The  Crystal  Palace  Rose  Show. — A  little  correction  is 

needed  in  our  report  of  this  Show,  our  reporter  in  transcribing  his  notes 
having  accidentally  inserted  the  names  of  some  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  the 
first  prize  for  twelve  Teas,  three  blooms  of  each,  which  was  won  by 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts  with  a  superior  stand. 

-  We  are  informed  that  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  the 

Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  are  in  splendid  condition,  and  that  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  invites  an  inspection  of  the  flowers.  The  collection  consists  of 
about  8000  plants,  which  will  remain  in  great  beauty  till  the  end  of  the 
month. 

-  Dr.  Paterson,  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B.,  sends  us  a 

dlower  of  a  handsome  variety  of  Odontoglossdm  Alexandr^e.  It 
exceeded  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  and  sepals  well  proportioned, 
but  not  quite  so  broad  as  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  smaller  flowers. 
A  remarkable  example  of  a  “  Hen  and  Chickens  ”  Marigold  was  also 
■sent  by  the  same  correspondent,  in  which  a  number  of  smaller  flower- 
heads  were  produced  around  the  central  one,  like  the  peculiarly  formed 
Daisy  which  bears  the  title  given  above.  This  is  rarely  seen,  and  we 
shall  refer  to  it  again  in  another  issue. 

-  “  A.  0.  W.”  writes  that  a  HEAVY  THUNDERSTORM  passed  over 

the  neighbourhood  of  Biggleswade  on  the  9th  inst.  The  lightning  was 
unusually  vivid,  the  peals  of  thunder  very  loud,  and  almost  continuous 
for  three  or  four  hours.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  upwards  of  1^  inch  fell,  and  the  total  rainfall  during  the 
week  ending  July  12th  waS  nearly  2J  inches.  Most  kinds  of  crop^  had 
suffered  much  from  the  intense  heat  and  long  drought  of  June  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  but  now  root  crops  are  rapidly  improving.  A  good  deal  of 
Turnip  seed  has  been  cut  in  the  district,  and  bright  and  dry  weather  is 
now  anxiously  looked  for  to  harvest  it  in  good  condition.  A  good  breadth 
•of  Wheat  and  Barley  is  badly  laid  through  the  heavy  downpour. 

— —  We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ewing  of  Golden  Grove, 
Chester,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  gardener  at  Bodorgan.  He  had 
retired  from  the  superintendence  of  Bodorgan  Gardens  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  had  since  lived  at  Chester,  where  be  took  an  active  part  in  all 
matters  likely  to  benefit  the  town.  He  was  for  some  time  Chairman  of 
the  Hoole  Local  Board,  and  was  one  of  the  first  churchwardens  of  All 
Saints’  Church,  in  the  building  of  which  he  interested  himself  so  much. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  Ragged  School  Committee,  and  one  of  the  River 
Dee  Commissioners.  We  understand  it  was  entirely  through  Mr.  Ewing’s 
influence  that  Lord  Kilmorey  gave  the  ground  for  building  the  new 
vicarage  of  Christ  Church,  Chester.  In  his  sermon  at  All  Saints’,  on 
Sunday,  the  Rev.  F.  Anderson,  in  the  course  of  a  feeling  allusion  which 
le  made  to  the  subject,  said  that  “  Not  only  was  the  deceased  gentleman 


one  of  their  fir»t  churchwardens,  which  office  he  held  for  five  years,  but 
that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  a  sum  of  £800  to  clear  the 
church  from  debt.”  At  the  age  of  67  he  has  passed  away,  up  to  the  time 
of  this  attack  apparently  in  full  possession  of  the  health  and  vigour 
which  he  had  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  We  understand 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  failure  of  the  heart’s  action.  While  at 
Bodorgan  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  shrewd, 
and  successful  of  gardeners. 

-  A  Hospital  Fete  at  the  Health  Exhibition. — With  the 

object  of  increasing  the  funds  of  the  London  hospitals,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  their  President,  have  decided  to  bold  a  grand  evening 
fete  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  inst.,  the  proceeds  arising  from  which  wiU  he 
handed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  metro¬ 
politan  hospitals  by  the  organisations  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  Hospital 
funds.  This  fete  will  be  under  the  special  patronage  of  their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  have  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  he  present.  The  wishes  of  their  Royal  Plighnesses,  to  whom 
the  initiative  of  the  fund  is  due,  have  been  readily  acceded  to  by  a  large 
number  of  exhibitors,  many  of  whom  have  consented  to  place  their  stalls 
and  refreshments  at  the  service  of  the  fund.  Presents,  to  consist  of  fruit 
and  flowers  only,  to  be  sold  by  ladies  in  aid  of  the  fund,  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  accepted,  and  should  be  sent  in  so  as  to  be  received  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd.  The  Council  believe  that  they  have  only  to  make  this 
known  to  secure  such  presents  from  the  large  class  who  take  a  special 
intere  t  in  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  charities.  All  consign¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  should  be  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
Chairman  of  the  Hospital  Fete  Committee,  International  Health  Exhi¬ 
bition,  South  Kensington.  The  grounds  will  he  illuminated  by  20,000 
variegated  lamps,  and  special  effects  will  be  introduced  in  connection  with 
the  illuminated  fountains.  The  doors  will  he  open  at  7.30,  thus  enabling 
visitors  to  dine  at  the  Exhibition.  The  fete  ^\ill  commence  at  eight 
o’clock.  Evening  dress  will  be  worn.  The  ordinary  admission  will  he 
suspended  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  the  Exhibition  will  be  closed  at  6  p.m.  A 
special  rate  of  IO5.  will  be  charged  for  admission  to  the  fHe, 

-  Roses  at  Diss. — At  the  recent  Show  of  the  Diss  Horticultural 

Socie'y  Roses  were  a  special  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Society  being  of  greater  value  than  those  awarded  at  the  county 
shows.  The  liberality  of  the  Committee  was  supplemented  by  valuable 
gifts  from  several  members,  the  most  sub  stantial  being  a  silver  cup  of 
the  value  of  ten  guineas  presented  by  Francis  Taylor,  Esq.,  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  who  twice  wins  the  first  prize  for  thirty-six  Roses.  Miss  Taylor 
gave  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Roses,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Frere 
(Burston),  the  prizes  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  in  any  col¬ 
lection.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
also  gave  special  prizes  for  excellence  in  this  department.  APogether  the 
show  of  Roses  was  a  grand  display,  despite  the  unfavourable  season,  and 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  much  larger  and  more  influential  society. 
The  greatest  interest  in  the  competition  was  centred  in  Class  1,  especially 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  of  Harkstead  Rectory, 
Ipswich,  who  won  the  silver  challenge  cup  for  the  first  time  last  year,  was 
again  a  competitor.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  Roses  to  be  shown  in 
this  class  there  were  only  three  exhibitions ;  such  was  the  special  merit 
of  each  that  the  Judges  had  considerable  hesitation  in  making  their  award, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  most  minute  examination  and  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  each  bloom  that  they  could  an-ive  at  a  decision,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners  was  again  awarded  the  first  prize,  and 
having  won  it  twice,  the  cup  now  becomes  his  absolute  property.  A  splen¬ 
did  collection  of  thirty-six  Roses  from  Drinkstone  Park,  which  appa¬ 
rently  were  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Berners’  show,  secured  the  second  prize  to 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  third  was  given  for  a  choice  lot  from  Bun-ton  Rectory. 
There  were  more  entries  and  greater  competition  in  the  other  classes,  and 
for  the  best  collection  of  twenty-four  the  Judges  were  compelled  to  give 
equal  firsts  for  those  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Foster-Melliar,  Tostock, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Fellowes,  Beighton,  the  third  prize  going  to  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Davis,  Hingham,  who  made  a  most  effective  display.  The  best 
exhibition  of  the  queen  of  English  flowers  was  that  of  the  Rev.  F.  Page 
Roberts  in  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  in  which  he  secured 
the  first  prize  ;  this  collection  included  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Alba  Rosea , 
and  was  simply  superb.  With  blooms  of  this  quality  it  is  no  marvel 
that  the  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  so  successful  at 
the  large  shows,  exceUing,  as  he  has  done  during  the  past  week,  many 
noted  growers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.  Near  this  collection  was 
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a  magnificent  piece  of  plate  which  the  rev.  gentleman  has  this  year  taken 
as  first  prize  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes  at  a  competition  at  South 
Kensington. 

-  On  Wednesday  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  an  unusually 

beautiful  display  of  hardy  flowers  at  Kensinoton,  one  of  the 
most  effective  selections  of  the  season.  Carnations,  Japan  Irises,  Pent- 
stemons,  Lilies,  and  numbers  of  other  flowers  were  represented  in  the 
best  condition. 


ROOT-BOUND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

When  I  scanned  the  Journal  of  July  10th,  and  came  to  the  note  from 
Mr.  Murphy  on  Chrysanthemums  in  10-inch  pots  being  root-bound  at  this 
early  period,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  gardeners  differ.  There  is 
very  obviously  a  serious  mistake  somewhere  in  this  case,  and  it  is  very 
apparent  to  me  that  these  plants  have  been  treated  “not  wisely  but  too 
well.”  Our  stock  is  yet  in  4-inch  pots  ;  too  late  in  these  I  admit,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  prevented  us  from  getting  them  transferred  into  their 
flowering  pots  at  an  earlier  date.  As  a  rule,  however,  I  do  not  repot  them 
earlier  than  the  end  of  June  ;  even  now  I  should  be  inclined  to  back  ours 
against  those  in  lO-inch  pots  which  are  root-bound.  The  plants  in  ques¬ 
tion  must  have  been  kept  growing  too  freely  in  spring,  and  in  addition 
they  have  been  treated  to  an  open  rich  soil  and  not  potted  firmly.  My 
experience  with  Chrysanthemums  is  this,  that  the  cooler  they  are  kept  in 
spring  fhe  better ;  that  the  most  suitable  soil  is  that  in  which  Wheat 
delights,  the  only  manure  required  being  some  cow  manure ;  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pot  to(>  firmly,  and  if  once  the  roots  begin  growing  a  simple 
manure  like  guano  is  very  beneficial.  We  only  pot  twice — once  from  the 
cutting  pot  into  4-inch  pots,  this  in  April,  and  again  in  the  end  of  June 
into  the  flowering  pots ;  and  I  am  speaking  from  experience  when  I  say 
that  the  conclusion  Mr.  Murphy  arrives  at  has  resulted  from  a  system  of 
treatment  unsuited  to  Chrysanthemums  and  to  many  other  decorative 
plants. — R.  P.  B. 


BURGHLEY  PET  MELON. 

_  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  sent  me  some  seed  of  this  variety  fo 
trial,  but,  having  m  house,  I  handed  a  few  seeds  to  a  very  able  gardener) 
Mr.  Pitcher,  of  Crix  Park,  Hatfield  Peveril,  who  on  the  9th  took  first 
prize  with  a  fruit  at  the  Chelmsford  and  Essex  Show.  After  the  Judges 
had  done  their  duty  I  also  tiiad  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  most  delicious 
and  melting  fruit  I  ever  tasted.  The  skin  was  very  thin,  and  the  Melon 
most  handsome  in  appearance,  Mr.  Pitcher  stated  that  he  considered  it 
to  be  about  the  best  Melon  he  ever  grew,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. — 
H.  S.  Easty. 


CATTLEYAS  AT  SOUTHPORT. 

So  Urge  has  the  number  of  cultivated  Orchids  in  England 
become  in  recent  years  that  many  amateur  growers  have  gradu¬ 
ally  commenced  to  make  specialities  of  particular  genera,  as  the 
idea  of  form.ng  a  complete  collection  is  now  almost  impracticable. 
At  one  time  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  accommodate  all  the 
Orchids  that  had  been  brought  from  their  native  wilds  to 
European  gardens  in  a  small  house;  now  large  houses  are 
devoted  to  single  genera,  which  even  then  are  perhaps  not  half 
represented.  There  is  thus  what  might  be  called  a  division  of 
labour.  One  orchidist  may  have  an  especial  liking  for  Masde- 
vallias,  another  for  Odontoglossums,  a  third  for  Dendrobiums, 
and  a  fourth  for  Cattleyas,  and  while  each  may  have  a  large 
general  collection  he  will  pay  special  attention  to  his  particular 
favourites.  This  is  a  double  advantage ;  it  brings  a  larger 
number  of  species  and  varieties  into  cultivation  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  by  closer  attention  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plants  which  are  most  in  favour  the  best  modes  of 
ensuring  their  success  are  observed,  practised,  and  communicated 
to  the  Orchid-growing  world  generally.  If,  too,  in  addition  to 
growing  the  plants  to  the  best  advantage  the  Orchid  specialist 
turns  his  attention  to  hybridising,  still  more  satisfactory  results 
may  be  produced,  and  some  valuable  forms  placed  in  the  horti¬ 
culturist  s  hands.  Of  such  work  an  example  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Robert  Warner  of  Chelmsford,  who  has  materially  assisted 
in  swelling  the  ranks  of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  while  he  has  also 
given  an  example  of  special  culture  in  the  magnificent  Odonto¬ 
glossums,  particulai'ly  O.  Alexandrie,  which  have  been  grown 
and  flowered  at  Broomfield.  Mr.  Philbiick  of  Bickley,  and  Mr. 
Bockett  of  Stamford  Hill,  have  proved  ivhat  can  be  done  with 
Phalamopses.  Mr.  Peacock  has  also  given  much  attention  to 
Odontoglossums,  while  Mr.  Lee  of  Leatherhead  and  Mr.  E.  P. 
Perciyal  of  Southport  have  rendered  their  names  famous  in  the 
Orchid  world  for  their  grand  collections  of  Cattleyas,  Mr.  Lee’s 
collection  is  familiar  to  all  in  the  south  of  England,  but  South- 
poi  t  is  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  comparatively  few 
find  their  way  there  unless  called  to  the  north  on  business  or 
pleasure.  “  Whenever  you  are  in  Manchester  by  all  means  go 
and  see  Mr.  Percival’s  Cattleyas,”  was  the  advice  given  by  an 
excellent  judge  of  Orchid  merit  (Mr.  Harry  Williams),  and  after 


having  one’s  linterest  still  further  aroused  by  the  wonderful 
specimens  which  carried  off  the  honours  at  the  Whitsuntide 
Show,  there  seemed  to  be  but  one  course  open,  and  that  was  to 
Southport. 

Clevelands,  Mr.  Percival’s  residence,  is  a  short  walk  from  the 
station,  past  the  Winter  Garden,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  sea,  and  quite  unprotected  in  that  direction.  The  west  and 
south-west  winds  are  very  severe  at  several  periods  during  the 
year,  and  notwithstanding  that  various  hardy  trees  have  been 
tried  to  break  their  force  they  have  all  in  the  most  exposed 
portions  succumbed  to  the  salt-laden  gales.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  scarcely  be  expected  to  find  plants  of  any  kind 
in  unusually  good  condition,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more 
surprising  to  the  visitor  who  enters  the  well-built  light  and 
spacious  houses,  and  sees  Orchids,  the  reputedly  difficult  plants 
for  cultivators,  growing  with  a  vigour  that  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed  in  their  native  homes.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  see  the  majority  of  the  finest  collections  of  Orchids  in  this 
country,  but  I  have  never  seen  so  large  a  stock  of  Cattleyas 
in  such  perfect  health  and  so  remarkably  strong.  All  the 
numerous  occupants  of  the  houses  are  well  grown,  but  the 
Cattleyas  are  the  feature.  They  are  simply  superb — the  leaves 
broad,  clean,  and  leather  like  in  substance ;  the  flowers  of 
unusual  size  and  rich  in  colour. 

The  house  devoted  to  the  Cattleyas  with  a  few  other  plants 
is  span-roofed,  with  a  centre  and  two  side  stages,  100  feet  long 
and  20  wide,  in  four  divisions,  C.  Trianae  is  largely  represented, 
one  division  being  almost  filled  with  plants  of  that  species  in 
several  varieties,  and  when  these  are  in  flower  the  display  must 
be  grand  in  the  extreme.  Eight  hundred  blooms  open  at  one 
time,  in  all  the  variety  and  richness  of  colour  of  this  fine  Orchid, 
must  present  a  sight  that  could  scai’cely  be  rivalled  in  any 
private  collection.  The  variable  but  beautiful  C.  Percival'ana  is 
also  grown  in  abundance,  some  of  the  best  varieties  that  have 
yet  been  obtained,  and  the  largest  specimens  in  cultivation,  one 
grand  mass,  3  feet  long  by  2^  feet  wide,  being  particularly  note¬ 
worthy.  The  merit  of  this  species  is  only  just  becoming  known, 
as  unfortunately  the  plants  which  first  flowered  were  mostly  of 
rather  indifferent  varieties ;  in  its  better  forms  it  is,  however, 
very  handsome,  the  lip  being  marked  with  a  peculiarly  rich 
shade  of  crimson,  quite  distinct  Horn  anylother  Cattleya.  The 
white  variety  is  also  a  charming  Orchid,  and  an  extremely  pretty 
companion  to  the  ordinary  type.  The  old  but  lovely  Cattleya 
Skinneri  is  another  favourite  at  Clevelands,  and  w'ell  does  it 
merit  the  attention  it  receives,  for  the  charming  rosy- tinted 
flowers  are  produced  in  most  liberal  profusion  and  have  a  grand 
effect.  The  Veitch  Memorial  medal  was  awarded  for  a  handsou  « 
plant  of  this  species  at  the  Regent’s  Park  Show  this  summer, 
but  had  one  of  Mr.  Percival’s  specimens  been  there  it  w'ould 
have  had  a  most  formidable  rival.  It  was  not,  however,  quite 
forward  enough  for  the  London  Show,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  was  in  its  best  condition,  with  3G0  magnificent  flowers,  or 
over  fifty  growths,  the  plant  exceeding  4  feet  in  diameter.  Such 
a  specimen  in  perfect  health  would  amply  merit  any  honorary 
award.  The  chaste  white  variety  is  similarly  well  grown,  though 
of  course  it  is  represented  by  smaller  plants. 

Cattleya  Mossiae,  as  might  be  expected,  constitutes  an  attrac¬ 
tion  of  great  importance  in  the  Cattleya  house  ;  dozens  of 
varieties  are  included  of  the  most  varied  shades.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  number  of  distinct  forms  of  this  Orchid  there  are.  Many 
have  been  honoured  with  names,  but  in  a  collection  like  that 
at  Southport  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  and  certainly 
unnecessary,  to  name  them.  The  sepals  and  petals  differ  con¬ 
siderably,  ranging  from  the  palest  blush  to  bright  rosy  crimson, 
while  the  lip  is  similarly  varied,  especially  in  the  veining,  some 
being  netted  with  the  richest  gold.  The  flowers,  too,  are  of  great 
size,  some  reaching  a  diameter  of  9  inches,  with  four  or  five  in  a 
spike,  and  their  condition  generally  indicates  the  most  skilful 
cultui-e.  The  useful  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  aurea  are  grown  in 
similar  numbers  and  with  equal  success,  the  latter  in  basketa 
having  a  most  satisfactory  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  of  these  aristocrats  of  the  Orchid 
family  is  undoubtedly  the  superb  C-  gigas,  and  its  best  of  forms 
Sanderiana.  No  other  Cattleya  can  surpass  or  even  equal  these 
in  size  of  flower  and  richness  of  colour,  and  when  grown  as  they 
are  at  Clevelands  their  claims  to  high  rank  must  be  at  once 
admitted.  C.  Sanderiana  in  particular,  which  is  far  superior  to 
the  ordinary  forms  of  C.  gigas,  is  a  superb  Orchid,  and  the 
specimen,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  fig,  9,  is  probably 
the  finest  in  cultivation.  This  plant  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
placed  in  a  little  annexe  to  the  large  house,  and  its  appearance 
was  grand  in  the  extreme.  It  had  eighteen  flowers,  each  9  inches 
in  diameter,  the  lip  3  inches  across,  and  the  colour  was  of  the 
brightest  rosy  crimson  colour  imaginable,  extending  deep  into 
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the’, throat.  It  had  an  almost  dazzling  effect  in  the  bright  noon¬ 
day  light,  and  viewed  from  a  few  yards  distance  it  seemed  a 
mass  of  colour.  An  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  finely  pro¬ 
portioned  lip  and  the  general  contour  of  the  flower  from  that 
represented  of  its  full  size  in  fig.  lO,  page  57.  It  is  beyond  all 
question  a  grand  Orchid,  and  well  merits  all  that  has  been 
recently  said  in  its  favour. 

The  principal  features  of  the  collection  of  Oattleyas  have 
been  brieHy  pointed  out,  and  reference  to  the  other  portion  of 
the  plants  must  be  reserved  for  the  present.  It  may,  however, 
be  added  that  Mr.  Percival’s  object  has  been  throughout,  with 
the  aid  of  his  gardener  Mr.  Beddoes,  to  simplify  as  much  as 
possible  the  culture  of  Orchids.  He  was  not  content  to  take  a 


that  abundance  of  water,  liberal  ventilation,  a  thorough  ripening 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  a  well-defined  period  of  rest  without 
resort  to  the  excessive  drying  system,  are  the  chief  points  to 
ensure  success,  and  the  adoption  of  the  practice  has  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  ideas  in  the  astonishing  vigorous  growth  and 
free  flowering  of  the  plants  subjected  to  it. — Lewis  Castle. 


A  VISIT  TO  BELGIUM. 

MR.  VAN  HOUTTE’S  NURSERY. 

As  stated  in  my  last  paper  the  glass  department  in  this  nursery  is  very 
extensive.  The  first  house  I  entered  was  one  of  a  series  recently  erected 
for  Orchid-growing.  This  is  a  large  span-roofed  structure,  and  is  built 


Fig.  9. — Mr.  Peecival’s  Cattleya  Sandeeiana. 


series  of  stereotyped  rules  as  to  temperatures  and  other  matters, 
but  sought  to  ascertain  for  himself  what  are  the  particular 
requirements  of  each  genus  or  species.  To  aid  in  this  he  has 
with  great  labour  and  research  obtained  in  every  possible  case 
the  precise  conditions  under  which  the  plants  flourish  in  their 
native  habitats,  and  this  has  in  many  cases  furnished  him  with 
clues  to  the  culture  of  species  that  have  been  found  rather 
difficult  to  grow  satisfactorily,  and  which  he  has  employed  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  regretable  that  collectors  as  a  rule  supply 
so  few  particulars  to  assist  cultivators,  and  in  this  respect  the 
trade  collectors  of  the  present  day  are  far  less  useful  than  those 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  though  many  facts  might  be  given 
of  inestimable  value  that  could  not  afford  their  rivals  any 
assistance.  AVith  regard  to  Oattleyas  Mr.  Percival  considers 


without  side-lights,  somewhat  similarly  to  the  way  Pine  and  Melon  pits 
are  built  in  England.  There  are  side  and  middle  stages,  and  these  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  the  full  benefit  of 
light  and  air.  M.  Van  Eechaute,  the  experienced  manager,  has  adopted 
a  very  novel  but  rational  method  of  ventilating  the  lower  portion  of  the 
roof.  The  squares  in  the  lowest  row  of  glass  are  not  “  bedded  in  ”  putty, 
but  work  in  grooves,  and  can  be  taken  out  or  will  slide  down  at  will  ; 
thus  air  can  be  admitted  to  such  individual  plants  as  require  plenty  with¬ 
out  injury  to  those  that  do  not  require  so  much. 

M.  Van  Eechaute  does  not  believe  in  high  and  close  temperatures  for 
growing  Orchids.  Abundance  of  air  when  the  external  temperature  is 
high  is  his  practice,  and  using  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible.  The  plants 
certainly  testify  to  the  soundness  of  his  practice,  for  healthier  or  more 
robust  examples  we  have  never  seen.  There  are  some  large  specimens  of 
choice  Oattleyas  in  this  house,  many  of  which  were  in  flower  at  the  time 
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of  my  visit.  Masdevallias  were  in  snlendid  condition,  as  were  also 
Oncidiums,  Dendrobiutns,  E{)idendrums,  Dendrochilums,  Cypripediums, 
and  Phalienopsids.  The  collection  of  Aeride^,  Vandas,  and  Saccolabinms 
were  in  the  best  possible  condition  in  another  house,  and  the  cool  Orchids 
such  as  Odontoglossums  seemed  equally  at  home  in  their  quarters. 

A  large  house  is  devoted  to  growing  the  deservedly  popular  class  of 
Tuberous  Begonias,  in  which  over  50,000  seedlings  were  coming  into 
flower.  Next  we  come  to  a  large  house  of  curvilinear  form,  in  which 
are  growing  in  pots  many  thousands  of  healthy  young  Camellias  fresh 
from  the  propagating  house.  These  are  being  hardened  off  preparatory 
to  being  placed  out  of  doors.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  young 
Camellias  are  grown  into  handsome  plants.  The  Belgian  leaf  mould  is 
undoubtedly  the  grand  secret  of  success  with  these  and  the  Azaleas,  as 
indeed  with  all  other  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  indeed  this  is  the 
only  suitable  kind  of  soil  at  command  in  Belgium  for  plant-growing 
purposes.  M.  Van  Eechaute  informed  me  that  such  soils  as  peat  and 
loam,  also  silver  sand,  have  to  be  procured  from  England.  As  might 
be  expected,  these  are  but  seldom  used  on  account  of  the  great  cost 
involved. 

Returning  to  the  houses  we  enter  the  large  Palm  stove.  The  most 
striking  for  size  and  beauty  of  the  “  Princely  Palms  ”  were  Kentia 
Lindeni,  Cocos  Michauxiana,  Plectocoma  elongata.  Kentia  Wendlandi, 
Carludovica  macropoda,  Livistona  Jenkinsiana  (a  very  flue  specimen), 
Licuala  (Pritchardia)  grandis,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
these  notes.  Another  large  stove  is  full  of  fine  specimen  plants,  among 
•which  the  following  are  fine  examples  : — Fourcroya  Lindeni,  a  very  large 
handsome  plant ;  Pandanus  ornatus  and  Pancheri,  Alocasia  Van  Houttei, 
a  magnificent  plant,  with  large  beautiful  deep  green  leaves.  Some  idea 
of  its  beauty  and  rarity  may  be  understood  when  we  state  that  its  lowest 
selling  price  is  100  guineas.  There  are  a  number  of  other  stoves  for 
producing  plants  in  tens  of  thousands  for  trade  purposes.  Houses  are 
devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  such  plants  as  the  Amaryllises  and 
Imantophyllums,  of  which  there  are  splendid  collections.  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias  are  also  grown  to  an  enormous  extent  from  seed.  Gloxinias 
are  also  grown  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
greenhouses  after  their  occupants  are  turned  out  of  doors  for  the  summer 
by  covering  the  stages  with  leaf  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  inches,  and  in  this 
the  young  seedling  Gloxinias  are  planted  out.  When  in  flower  the  finest 
types  are  selected  for  saving  seed,  and  all  those  of  inferior  merit  have 
their  flowers  removed.  M.  Van  Houtte  does  a  large  trade  in  this  class 
of  plants.  Such  popular  plants  as  Pelargoniums  (Fancy  and  Zonal), 
Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  &c.,  are  grown  in  enormous  quantity.  A  large 
area  of  span-roof  houses  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  quantity. 

In  these  nurseries  all  the  greenhouse  plants  are  turned  out  of  doors 
earlj-  in  May,  and  arranged  in  order  on  beds  of  ashes.  Such  plants  as 
Metrosideros,  Boronias,  Pimeleas,  Genetyllis,  Polygalas,  Cytisus,  Copros- 
mas,  &c.,  were  making  sturdy  growth,  which  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly  ripened.  It  is  the  practice  of 
Belgian  gardeners  to  prune  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  in  closely 
after  flowering,  and  thus  encourage  fine  sturdy  growth  and  handsomely 
shaped  plants.  Not  only  are  greenhouse  plants  turned  out  of  doors,  but 
also  a  great  number  of  the  hardier  Palms.  A  large  area,  shaded  by 
Poplar  trees,  is  occupied  with  Lapagerias,  Camellias,  and  Azaleas  in 
pots.  The  Azaleas,  for  which  the  Belgian  gardens  are  celebrated,  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  few  (except  large  or  choice  specimens) 
are  retained  in  pots  throughout  the  summer,  the  majority  being  planted 
out  in  spring  in  prepared  beds  of  leaf  mould,  and  lifted  and  potted  in  the 
autumn.  Tens  of  thousands  of  these  are  grown  and  sold  every  year  to 
purchasers  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  mean  temperature  of  Belgium  is 
not  much  in  excess  of  our  own  climate.  Hence  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  adopt  the  Belgian  method  of  growing  our  Azaleas  by  planting 
out  and  lifting  annually.  It  might  be  safely  done  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  even  100  miles  south  of  London  we  should  imagine.  At 
any  rate  the  plan  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  Heaths  they  cannot  grow  in 
Belgian  soil,  hence  have  to  depend  upon  their  supply  of  this  class  of 
plants  from  England. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  glass  department  I  must  not  overlook  their 
principle  of  shading  the  various  houses.  The  material  used  for  this 
purpose  consists  of  lath  blinds — that  is,  laths  an  inch  or  so  wide  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ;  these  are  connected  together  at  distances  of 
half  an  inch  apart  by  means  of  small  waterproof  cord.  The  laths  are 
made  in  lengths  of,  I  believe,  about  12  feet,  and  are  rolled  up  and  down 
the  roof  similarly  to  the  way  in  which  we  do  our  blinds  in  England. 
These  blinds  are  very  durable,  M.  Van  Eechaute  telling  me  that  they 
generally  last  twenty  years  in  good  condition.  These  lath  blinds  serve  a 
twofold  object.  In  Belgium  they  are  subject  to  heavy  hailstorms,  which 
would  commit  serious  havoc  with  the  glass  were  it  not  that  the  blinds 
were  let  down.  In  the  second  jdace  they  answer  admirably  for  shading 
the  plants  in  hot  weather,  the  spaces  between  the  laths  admitting  more 
light  than  would  be  obtained  by  means  of  tiffany.  Many  will  perhaps 
think  that  the  spaces  (half-inch)  between  the  laths  would  admit  too 
much  of  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  injure  the  plants.  But 
this  is  not  so,  as  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  roof  it  is  impossible  for  the 
rays  to  descend  vertically.  On  the  contrary,  the  direct  force  of  the  ray 
is  broken  by  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  laths,  thus  intercepting  its 
scorching  power  and  creating  a  shadow. 

The  outdoor  departments  embrace  the  cultivation  of  bulbs,  herbaceous 
plants,  evergreens,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  on  a  large  scale.  The  various  quarters 
are  divided  by  charming  hedges  of  Pyracantha  and  Hornbeam.  The 
branches  of  the  latter  are  grafted  together  by  approach  when  young.  It 


is  a  pity  these  hedges  are  not  more  generally  adopted  in  England.  The 
bulb  farm  is  very  interesting,  thousands  of  bulbs  of  the  grand  Lilium 
giganteum  were  growing  vigorously  in  beds  of  sandy  soil.  Acres  of 
Hyacinths  were  just  going  out  of  bloom,  also  of  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Jonquils,  and  other  bulbs.  Then  one  comes  upon  vast  tracts  of  Irises, 
which  were  in  full  flower.  Azalea  mollis,  and  Rhododendrons  of  every 
conceivable  colour.  Evergreens  and  deciduous  shrubs  are  grown  to  a 
great  extent,  as  are  also  fruit  trees  and  Roses.  The  fruit  crops  there,  as 
here,  had  suffered  very  much  from  the  late  spring  frosts. 

Before  closing  my  notes  on  these  vast  nurseries,  which,  to  inspect 
properly,  would  be  a  task  of  many  days  instead  of  one,  as  in  my  case,  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  hearty  reception  I  received  from  the 
accomplished  Mademoiselle  Marie  Van  Houtte,  who  in  the  absence  of  her 
brother  very  kindly  invited  me  to  partake  of  my  first  and  excellent 
Belgian  dinner.  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte  I  saw  later  in  the  day,  and 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  converse  with  him  on  English  gardening.  My  brief 
visit  to  their  celebrated  nursery  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  my  best  thanks 
are  tendered  to  all. 

M.  LINDEN’S  NURSERY. 

The  next  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Linden's  (now  known  as  the 
Compagnie  Continentale  d’Horticulture)  celebrated  nurseries.  The  visitor 
can  either  reach  it  by  tram  or  cab  ;  if  a  stranger  to  town  and  language 
I  would  recommend  the  latter.  I  fortunately  had  the  advantage  of  a 
guide  in  the  person  of  a  very  intelligent  young  Dutchman,  M.  Moll, 
who  could  speak  several  languages — French  and  English  included,  and 
whose  services  was  kindly  given  me  by  M.  Van  Houtte,  his  employer.  I 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M.  Linden,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
conducted  over  this  famous  establishment  for  new  and  rare  plants  by  Mr. 
Neuberry,  an  English  member  of  M.  Linden’s  staff.  The  plants  in  this 
establishment  consist  of  some  of  the  finest  to  be  seen.  In  a  large  octagon 
house  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Kentia  rupicola — a  rare  and 
beautiful  Palm — in  Europe.  Some  idea  of  its  size  may  be  gained  when 
I  state  that  the  plant  is  nearly  16  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the  tub  in 
whic’n  it  is  growing,  and  the  spread  of  its  leaves  considerably  more  in 
diameter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  Kentia  family,  and  is 
justly  prized.  In  the  plant  stoves,  which  are  numerous,  are  many  very 
strikingly  beautiful  new  and  rare  plants,  among  which  the  following 
deserve  notice  : — Friesia  helliconoides,  a  most  graceful  Bromeliad,  with 
metallic  purple  leaves  and  carmine  and  white  bracts  ;  Croton  Osteeryeei 
(rather  a  barbaric  name  for  so  pretty  a  plant),  with  long  deep  green 
leaves,  spotted  with  yellow  ;  Dieffenbachia  magnifica,  a  beautiful  species, 
with  bright  green  leaves,  diffused  with  white  ;  Dracaena  madagascarensis, 
a  free-growing  species  ;  Aglaonema  pictum,  a  charmingly  variegated 
Aroid;  Alocasia  Putzeysii,  with  exquisitely  marked  foliage;  Heliconia 
triumphans,  Dracaena  Lindeni,  and  others.  These  are  only  a  small 
moiety  of  the  grand  collections  to  be  found  in  this  establishment. 
Several  houses  are  devoted  to  Palms,  thousands  of  young  seedlings  being 
planted  out  in  prepared  beds,  in  which  they  are  grown  rapidly  for  sale. 
New  and  rare  Palms  in  pots  were  represented  in  such  beautiful  species 
as  Calamus  Lindeni,  a  graceful  form,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Linden  last  spring  ; 
Calamus  Kentiseformis,  another  new  Palm  somewhat  similar  in  habit  to 
K.  Fosteriana ;  K.  Luciana,  K.  divaricata,  K.  robusta,  and  Licuala 
(Pritchardia)  grandis.  The  large  Palm  stove  contains  giant  specimens 
of  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns.  Fine  examples  of  Areca  Baueri  and  sapida, 
Livistona  Sieboldi,  Pritchardia  pacifica  among  Palms,  and  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Cyathea  Dregei,  C.  medullaris,  C.  Smithi,  and  others  among 
Tree  Ferns  are  to  be  met  with  here.  A  long  span-roof  house  is  filled  with 
thousands  of  three-year-old  seedlings  of  the  beautiful  Friesia  hieroglyphica, 
a  new  Bromeliad,  now  being  sent  out  by.  M.  Linden  for  the  first  time. 
Orchids  are  a  great  feature  here,  several  houses  being  devoted  to  their 
cultivation,  also  stove  plants.  I  saw  but  few  greenhouse  plants. 
Amongst  these  I  saw  very  fine  and  symmetrically  trained  plants  of 
Azalea  indica,  which,  although  large,  were  planted  out  in  beds  and 
treated  similarly  to  the  young  plants  previously  described.  A  house  of 
fine  large  healthy  Camellias  completes  the  list  of  what  is  worthy  of 
special  note  in  this  department. 

There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  outdoor  department  in  this  nursery. 
They  have,  however,  a  nursery  of  about  fifty  acres  situated  in  the  Isle  of 
Levant  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  concluding  our  brief  notes  on  this 
fine  establishment  we  must  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  the  principal 
entrance,  which  is  of  a  very  ornamental  character,  also  the  tastefully 
laid-out  lawn,  with  its  miniature  lake  and  prettily  and  tastefully  disposed 
groups  of  Palms,  shrubs,  and  well-arranged  flower  beds  filled  with  the 
choicest  bedding  plants.  Everything  in  this  establishment,  plants, 
houses,  and  grounds,  are  in  excellent  condition.  My  best  thanks  are 
tendered  to  M.  Lucien  Linden,  the  Directeur-G4n6ral,  and  his  skilled 
assistant,  Mr.  Neuberry,  for  their  courtesy  in  showing  and  explaining 
everything  to  me. 

Thus  ended  my  visit  there,  and  having  an  hour  or  so  to  spare  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  gardens  of  the  Jardin  Zoblogique.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
promenades  of  Ghent,  and  a  band  discourses  excellent  music  every  alter¬ 
nate  evening.  A  pleasant  walk  through  shady  boulevards  and  avenues 
brought  us  to  the  "  people’s  park,”  the  Parc  de  la  Porte  de  Courtrai.  It 
is  situated  in,  a  very  pleasant  spot,  and  contains  choice  examples  of  the 
landscape  gardener’s  art,  and  is  planted  with  well-arranged  and  skilfully 
disposed  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  a  magnificent  artificial 
stalactite  cavern,  with  its  curiously  arranged  nooks,  crannies,  and 
trickling  waterfalls.  Now  I  have  come  to  the  close  of  Jmy  third  day, 
and  after  a  Belgian  supper  and  a  good  night’s  rest  I  am’prepared  for  a 
visit  to  Brussels.— -T.  W,  Sanders. 
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KOSE  SHOWS. 


SALISBUKY  (NATIONAL). -Jolt  9th. 


LIBERAL  display  of  flags 
and  banners  in  the  usually 
>  quiet  streets  of  Salisbury 

imparted  to  that  town  an  air  of 
unwonted  festivity,  which  would 
have  awakened  considerable  as¬ 
tonishment  in  the  mind  of  a 
visitor  unacquainted  with  the 
cause  for  the  rejoicing.  It  wasi 
indeed,  a  fitting  honour  to  pay  to 
the  queen  of  flowers,  who  was  that  day 
to  hold  her  court  in  Sarum  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  must  have  afforded  great 
satisfaction  to  her  nobles  of  the  National 
Society  to  witness  the  homage  so  willingly  paid 
their  sovereign  lady.  The  weather,  too,  though 
producing  some  gloomy  forebodings  in  the  morning 
became  clear,  bright,  and  eminently  favourable  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  continued  so  until  near  the  closing  of  the 
Show,  Add  to  this  that  a  most  beautiful  site  had  been  graciously 
granted — namely,  the  Bishop’s  Palace  grounds,  under  the  shadow 
of  Salisbury’s  handsome  Cathedral,  and  that  exhibitors  were  enabled  to 
contribute  some  of  the  finest  blooms  staged  this  season,  and  we  have  all  the 
elements  which  constitute  a  successful  exhibition.  Such  it  undoubtedly 
was,  for  the  townspeople — fully  appreciating  the  feast  provided  for  them — 
paid  their  admission  fees  with  great  freedom,  and  the  respectable  total  of 
£131  was  tak^n  during  the  day,  which  may  be  expected  to  result  in  further 
efforts  another  season. 


The  Exhibition  was  under  the  management  of  a  local  Committee  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Mayor,  and  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  as  Hon.  Secretary,  a 
portion  of  the  prize  money  being  provided  by  the  town.  A  number  of 
subscriptions  were  obtained,  and  with  substantial  receipts  at  the  gates  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Committee  will  be  enabled  to  institute  an  annual  exhibition, 
and  perhaps  to  resuscitate  the  local  horticultural  society,  to  the  credit  of 
which  it  is  said  a  balance  still  remains.  There  appears  to  be  a  general 
desire  in  the  district  for  energetic  action  in  this  matter,  and  after  such  a 
satisfactory  experiment  as  the  Rose  Show  it  is  probable  that  something  will 
be  done.  Mr.  Williams  merits  high  commendation  for  his  efforts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Show,  which  was  thoroughly  well  managed  throughout. 

Competition  was  not  quite  so  keen  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  the 
classes  were  fairly  filled,  and  in  quality  generally,  size,  substance,  and  colour 
■of  blooms  the  Show  was  one  of  the  most  even  and  beautiful  held  this  year. 


NURSERYMEN’S  CLASSES, 

As  at  the  other  exhibitions  of  the  National  Rose  Society  the  classes  were 
in  sections  for  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  with  some  open  classes  and  extras 
for  local  exhibitors.  There  were  also  subdivisions  to  prevent  competitors 
entering  in  all  the  classes,  thus  encouraging  a  great  number  of  exhibitors  to 
stage,  and  giving  the  smaller  growers  a  chance  of  success.  In  the  nurserymen’s 
section  the  most  important  class  was  for  forty-eight  single  trusses,  the 
leading  prize  being  a  silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  presented  by  the  local 
Committee,  and  £5  given  by  the  National  Society.  There  were  four  com¬ 
petitors,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  well-known  Salisbury  firm,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  succeeded  in  winning  these  honours,  retaining  the 
cup  for  the  town  which  presented  it.  The  blooms  were  really  magnificent, 
large,  of  fine  substance,  and  remarkably  rich  in  colour,  with  scarcely  an 
exception.  Particularly  grand  was  a  superb  bloom  of  Frangois  Michelon  at 
the  corner  of  the  stand,  for  which  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  as  the  best 
H,P.  in  the  nurserym  en’s  classes,  and  the  other  varieties  were  as  follows  : — 
Heynolds  Hole.  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Triomphe  deSt.  Amand,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Baron  de  Bonstettin,  La  France,  Mad. 
Victor  Verdier,  Magna  Charta,  Wilhelm  Kbelle,  Mad.  Willermoz,  Duchess  of 
'Connaught,  Mdlle.  Marie  Verdier,  John  Bright,  Madame  Lacharme,  Marie 
Baumann,  Edward  Morren,  Lord  Macaulay,  Paul  Neyron,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Etienne  Levet,  Mdlle.  Emilie  Fontaine,  Niphetos,  Fisher  Holmes,  Archduchesse 
■d’Autriche,  Duke  of  Teck,  Alba  Rosea,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Marquise  de  Castollane, 
Barthelmy  Joubert,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Eugenie  Ver¬ 
dier,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Madame  Gabriel  Luiz  ;t,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Antoine 
Ducher,  Camille  Bernardin,  Catherine  Mermet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame 
.Nachury,  and  La  Rosiere.  Messrs.  Paul  tfe  Son  secured  the  second  place 
nvith  very  good  blooms,  scarcely  so  fresh  and  even  as  the  first,  but  a  praise¬ 
worthy  exhibit.  Handsome  examples  were  staged  of  Reynolds  Hole,  Star 
-of  Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  Edouard  Andre,  Le  Havre,  Penelope  Mayo,  and 
Fisher  Holmes.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.  Colchester,  followed,  his  blooms  being 
rather  irregular,  and  some  had  suffered  in  their  journey.  Five  good  stands 
of  twenty-four  triplets  were  entered,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  winning  first 
honours  with  admirable  fresh  and  beautiful  blooms,  Xavier  Olibo  being 
grandly  represented,  together  with  Niphetos,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Finger,  Horace  Vernet,  Innocente  Pirola,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  Th^rese 
Levet,  Reynolds  Hole,  Souvenir  d’Eli.«e  Vardon,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Mar^chal 
Niel,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame 
Marie  Verdier,  Charles  Duvivier,  Jean  Ducher,  Prince  de  Rohan,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Catherine  Mermet,  Duchesse  de  Momy,  and  Prince  Arthur.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  and  G.  Paul  &  Son  were  second  and  third,  both 
showing  well. 

The  most  important  class  in  Division  B  was  for  thirty-six  single  trusses, 


in  which  there  were  seven  entries,  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  securing  the 
premier  award  with  fine  blooms  of  carefully  selected  varieties,  an  example  of 
Duke  of  Albany  meriting  special  notice  for  its  great  size  and  perfect  form. 
Mr.  F.  Cant,  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer,  Salisbury,  were  the 
other  prizetakers,  each  having  fresh  blooms,  but  a  little  wanting  in  even¬ 
ness.  Again,  with  eighteen  single  trusses,  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  were  the 
most  successful  exhibitors,  staging  a  beautiful  lot  of  blooms  ;  Mr.  J.  House, 
Peterborough,  following,  his  most  notable  bloom  being  a  grand  specimen  of 
Reynolds  Hole,  and  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Wilton,  took  the  third  place.  An  extra 
class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  was  provided,  and  six  competitors  entered, 
Mr.  G.  Prince  carrying  off  the  principal  prize  with  excellent  blooms,  quite  in 
his  best  style.  The  varieties  were  Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon, 
Madame  A.  Jacquier,  Niphetos,  Madame  Cusin,  Francisca  Kruger,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mardchal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and 
Etoile  de  Lyon.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  G.  Paul  &  Son  were  accorded  the 
remaining  prizes  in  this  class  for  collections  of  good  quality  blooms,  but  not 
equal  to  the  first  in  substance  and  evenness. 

AMATEURS’  CLASSES. 

Amateurs’  Roses  were  better  shown  on  this  occasion  than  they  had  been 
at  several  of  preceding  leading  exhibitions,  and  the  general  freshness  was 
remarked  by  all  who  saw  the  blooms  before  the  heat  of  the  tent  had 
deprived  them  of  their  chief  charms.  Six  lots  of  thirty-six  single  blooms 
w'ere  staged,  and  the  silver  cup  and  prize  of  the  same  value  as  those  in 
the  nurserymen’s  class  was  won  by  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch, 
Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  Ridout),  with  a  superbly  coloured  collection  of 
clean  handsome  blooms.  The  following  varieties  were  represented  : — 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Prince  Arthur,  Abel  Carriere,  Dr.  Andry,  Alba  Rosea, 
Madame  T.  Perriere,  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam,  Harrison  Weir,  Annie  Wood, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Comtesse  de  Naidaillac,  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Lady  Sheffield,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Auguste  Rigotard,  La  France,  Frangois  Michelon, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Le  Havre,  Catherine  Mermet,  Pierre 
Netting,  Camille  Bernardin,  Duke  of  Wellineton,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame 
G.  Luizet,  Marie  Rady,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas.  Second 
honours  were  adjudged  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Romford,  who  had 
fine  blooms  of  Horace  Vernet,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  E.  Verdier,  and  Marie 
Baumann.  A.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Steyning,  was  third  ■with  fresh  and  neat 
blooms.  The  best  eighteen  singles  amongst  five  lots  -were  those  from  W.  J. 
Grant,  Esq.,  Ledbury,  who  was  closely  followed  by  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq., 
and  Miss  Watson  Taylor,  Headington.  A  handsome  stand  of  twenty-four 
blooms  gained  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  Bath,  the  premier  prize  in  that  class 
(Division  D),  his  specimens  of  Lady  Sheffield,  Star  of  Waltham,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Harrison  Weir,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Hippolyte  Jamain 
being  unusually  fine.  Captain  Christy,  Sidmouth,  gained  the  second  prize 
for  a  praiseworthy  stand ;  and  T.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Bristol,  secured  the  third 
place  with  similar  blooms.  In  the  smaller  class  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Mr.  T. 
Hobbs,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Eddy  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  that  order  for 
neat  even  stands  of  blooms. 

Division  E  contained  two  classes,  the  first  being  for  twelve  single  trusses, 
of  which  four  boxes  were  entered.  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  Horsham,  secured 
the  leading  position  with  rather  small,  but  neat,  fresh,  and  well-coloured 
blooms,  the  varieties  being  Marie  Rady,  Lord  Macaulay,  La  France,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Jean  Ducher,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Abel  Carribre,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Velours  Pourpre,  and  Capitaine  Christy. 
The  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  J.  T.  Strange,  Esq.,  Reading, 
and  Captain  J.  Ramsay,  Fareham,  both  having  rather  rougher  examples, 
but  the  former  had  a  remarkable  bloom  of  Le  Havre,  and  the  latter  one 
equally  fine  of  Marie  Baumann.  E.  Mawley,  Esq.  Lucknow  House,  Addis- 
combe,  was  accorded  first  honours  with  six  blooms,  good  examples  of  Dr. 
Andry,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Pierre  Netting,  Etienne  Levet,  A.  K.  Williams, 
and  Violette  Bouyer.  The  Rev.  G.  Gardiner  and  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales 
followed  in  the  order  named  with  less  regular  blooms. 

Two  extra  classes  were  devoted  to  Tea  Roses,  the  competition  being 
close,  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  very  satisfactory  throughout.  With 
twelve,  Mr,  Bethune  was  the  most  successful  amongst  seven  competitors, 
taking  the  first  place  with  large  and  handsome  blooms  of  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier,  Sou¬ 
venir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Jean  Ducher,  Caroline  Kuster,  Niphetos,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  Sladame  H.  Jamain,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  The  Rev. 
Pemberton  took  the  second  place,  showing  especially  fine  blooms  of  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon  and  Catherine  Mermet,  Mr.  Ridout  being  third  for  good 
blooms,  Catherine  Mermet  being  particularly  notable.  Eight  boxes  of  six 
Teas  were  staged,  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Warminster,  leading  with  clean  blooms  of 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Niphetos,  Rubens,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Catherine  Mermet, 
and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Captain  Christy  followed,  the 
former  showing  David  Pradel  very  fine,  and  the  latter  Alba  Rosea  in  equally 
good  condition. 

OPEN  CLASSES. 

The  single  variety  classes  were  well  filled,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Show.  A  dozen  boxes  of  any  dark  Hybrid  Perpetual 
(twelve  blooms)  wete  entered,  Mr.  G.  Prince  winning  first  honours  with 
Marie  Baumann,  superb  in  size,  substance,  petal,  and  colour — a  most 
meritorious  stand  in  all  points.  Messrs.  Cooling  &,  Son  followed  with  Alfred 
Colomb,  wonderfully  bright,  and  a  very  few  points  behind  the  first.  Mr. 

B.  R.  Cant  was  third  with  Reynolds  Hole,  «ne  of  the  best  stands  of  this 
variety  we  have  seen,  which  was  also  well  shown  by  another  exhibitor, 
together  with  Xavier  Olibo,  very  dark  in  colour,  clean,  and  well  formed. 

In  the  corresponding  class  for  any  light  variety  there  were  ten  competitors, 
Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  leading  with  La  France,  fresh  and  beautiful ;  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  were  second  with  Frangois  Michelon  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  third  with  Merveille  de  Lyon,  rather 
too  full.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  Mr.  F.  Cant  won  first 
honours  with  La  Boule  de  Neige,  charmingly  fresh,  clean,  and  beautiful 
blooms,  which  attracted  much  admiration.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  «fe  Co. 
were  second  with  Alba  Rosea,  neat ;  Mr.  G.  Prince  following  with  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  fresh  substantial  blooms.  A  gold  medal  was  as  usual  offered 
for  three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling  Rose  not  in  commerce  or  announced 
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but  no  award  was  made,  neither  the  pale  blush  Princess  of  Wales  shown  by 
Mr.  House,  nor  the  striped  Pride  of  Reigate  from  Messrs.  Paul  &,  Son, 
Cheshunt,  being  considered  worthy  of  the  medal. 

DISTEICT-GROWN  ROSES. 

Six  classes  were  devoted  to  Roses  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury, 
the  first  two  for  those  grown  within  twenty -five  miles  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
and  the  remaining  classes  for  those  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  same 
building.  The  blooms  were  of  good  quality  in  all  the  leading  stands,  the 
blooms  being  wonderfully  clean,  fresh,  and  of  bright  colour,  but  some  were 
a  little  wanting  in  substance,  especially  in  the  smaller  classes.  For  twenty- 
four  single  trasses  Mr.  F.  Hatch,  Salisbury,  took  the  lead,  showing  Alfred 
Colomb,  Frangois  Michelon,  and  Reynolds  Hole  uncommonly  fine  ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Flight,  Winchester,  and  Mr.  J.  Rawdins,  Warminster,  securing  the  other 
prizes  with  neat  blooms.  With  twelve  triplets  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  the  most 
successful,  staging  Charles  Lefebvre,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Xavier  Olibo  in 
first-rate  condition  amongst  other  good  blooms.  Phillip  Grubb,  Esq.,  War¬ 
minster,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hickman,  Warminster,  closely  followed  in  the 
second  and  third  places.  J.  R.  Wigram,  Esq.,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  T.  H.  Staples,  Esq.,  were  the  prizetakers  with  twelve  blooms,  all  show¬ 
ing  neat  blooms,  Mr.  Wigram’s  being  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  F.  Hatch  was 
the  premier  exhibitor  of  six  blooms,  Mr.  Wigram  and  Mr.  J.  Curtis  securing 
the  prizes  for  twelve  blooms. 

The  premier  blooms  required  careful  adjudication,  but  after  a  prolonged 
examination  the  following  were  selected  : — In  the  nurserymen’s  classes  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Frangois  Michelon  in  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.’s 
stand  already  noticed  ;  the  Tea  Comtesse  deNadaillac  from  Mr.  G.  Prince,  very 
large  and  handsomely  formed.  In  the  amateurs’  classes  H.P.  Dupuy  Jamain 
of  exceedingly  rich  colour  and  fine  substance  from  Phillip  Grubb,  Esq. ;  the 
premier  Tea  being  Madame  Lambard  from  Mr.  Flight,  of  moderate  size  but 
very  fresh  and  oven. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  six  table  plants,  the  exhibits  being  very  neat 
and  well-grown  specimens  of  Adiantums  and  small  Palms  ;  Capt.  Wigram, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Sir  F.  H.  Bathurst,  Bart.,  Clarendon  Park 
(gardener,  Mr.  Warden)  taking  their  positions  in  the  order  named.  The 
not-for-competition  exhibits,  w’hich  were  not  very  numerous,  comprised 
several  boxes  of  fine  Rose  blooms  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer,  Salisbury. 

HEREFORD. 

The  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  popular  West  of  England  Rose  Show 
took  place  on  the  8th  inst.,  and,  favoured  by  genial  weather,  proved  a  great 
success.  The  entries  in  both  the  nurserymen  and  amateur  classes  were 
hardly  this  year  up  to  the  average,  as  was  the  case  at  other  leading  exhibi¬ 
tions  which  have  already  been  held ;  but  those  who  had  entered  kept  well 
up  to  their  engagements,  and  a  grand  display  of  Roses  was  the  result.  It 
need  not  be  chronicled  that  the  exhibits  generally  showed  unmistakeable 
signs  of  the  late  thunderstorms  which  have  passed  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom,  but  in  this  respect  the  Rose  nurseries  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  of 
Colchester  were  singularly  favoured,  as,  although  the  blooms  must  have 
been  gathered  early  the  day  before  for  their  long  journey,  so  bravely  did 
their  freshness  stand  the  heat  of  the  hall  that  they  visibly  improved  until 
far  into  the  evening. 

The  exhibits  of  the  celebrated  King’s  Acre  Nurseries  (Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co.),  which  carried  off  both  the  leading  first  prizes,  were  very  large  and 
level,  but  showed  signs  of  suffering  from  the  severe  hailstorm  which  passed 
in  that  direction  early  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Messrs.  Curtis  &  Sanford  showed  also  very  finely,  rivalling  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
in  splendid  Teas  and  Noisettes,  which  wonderfully  lightened  up  their 
boxes.  This  firm  also  took  first  prize  for  new  Roses  (twelve)  in  a  style 
which  may  be  followed  with  advantage  by  most  nurserymen,  as  this 
exhibit,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  (as  is  well  known  by  both 
rosarians  and  the  public)  is  shown  as  a  rule  indifferently  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  twelve 
trusses  of  any  new  Rose  sent  out  by  English  nurserymen,  and  not  in 
commerce  previous  to  1881,  was  won  by  H.P.  Merveille  de  Lyon  in  so 
grand  a  style  as  to  stamp  this  variety  as  one  of  the  best  Roses  of  late  years. 
Mr.  Cant  and  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Sanford  were  the  winners  in  the  order  named. 

It  was  the  general  remark  that  the  first  prize  for  “  twenty-four  blooms 
of  any  one  Rose  ”  was  won  by  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  with  Marie  Baumann 
in  a  style  seldom  witnessed,  every  bloom  in  the  box  being  absolutely 
unique  as  an  almost  faultless  specimen. 

To  sum  up  our  general  remarks.  It  will  be  beyond  dispute  that  the 
present  is  a  bad  Rose  year.  Is  it  difficult  to  look  for  the  reason,  or,  rather, 
succession  of  reasons  ?  Surely  not !  Following  on  a  mild  winter,  which 
caused  Roses  to  be  precociously  early  in  root-growth,  came  a  protracted 
drought,  which  is  always  fatally  trying  to  so  thirsty  a  flower  as  Queen 
Rosa.  To  this  may  be  added  the  low  night  temperature  at  the 
end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June — frost  succeeding  frost  in  the  most 
abnormal  manner,  while  the  rain,  when  at  last  it  did  set  in,  has  been  of  so 
tempestuous  and  prolonged  a  character  as,  except  in  highly  favoured 
situations,  to  damage  the  blooms  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  of  Rose-growers. 

Thus  handicapped,  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  find  how  good  the  leading 
Rose  shows  this  year  have  been.  The  Crystal  Palace,  and  again  the  West 
of  England  Rose  Shows,  leave  really  but  little  to  be  desired,  while  the  early 
fixture  of  the  National  would  alone  account  for  it  not  quite  this  year  coming 
op  to  its  past  reputation  and  unique  position. 

The  following  lists  will  give  the  leading  varieties  exhibited,  these  being 
emphasied  in  their  place  as  especially  worthy  of  public  notice,  with  the 
name  of  the  exhibitors  accoiding  to  the  order  in  which  the  leading  prizes 
were  taken. 

Nurserymen  (open  to  the  United  Kingdom). — Seventy-two  varieties. 
First  prize,  £8,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford  ;  second,  £5,  Mr.  B.  Cant, 
Colchester ;  third,  £3,  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Sanford,  Torquay.  In  Messrs. 
Cranston  &  Co.’s  collection  were  the  following  varieties  : — H.P.’s  Marie 
Baumann,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Xavier  Olibo,  Edward  Morren,  Mardchal 
VaillanL  Elie  Morel  (grand),  Charles  Lefebvre,  Tea  Jean  Ducher,  H.P.’s 
Pierre  Carnot  Marquise  de  Castellano,  Reynolds  Hole  (superb),  M.  de 


Rothschild,  Horace  Vernet  (exquisite),  Madame  Montiet,  Louis  Van  Houtte 
(grand),  M.  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Cheveril,  M. 
Bernardin,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Duke  of  Connaught,  La  France, 
Marie  Rady  (magnificent).  Tea  Devoniensis,  H.P.’s  Etienne  Levet,  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Verdier,  Camille  de  Rohan,  Tea  Mardchal  Niel,  Mrs.  Laxton 
(exquisite).  Marquise  de  Mortemarte,  Prince  Arthur,  Duchesse  de  Morny 
(grand),  Jean  Liabaud,  Star  of  Waltham  (grand),  Fisher  Holmes,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Abel  Carri6re  (fine),  Magna  Cbarta,  Le  Havre,  Lord  Bacon 
(poor),  Ulrich  Brunner  (new.  a  great  acquisition),  Mdlle.  Mainer,  Duchess  of 
Bedford  (exquisite),  Tea  Catherine  Mermet,  H.P.  Lord  Macaulay,  Merveille 
de  Lyon  (grand),  Madame  C.  Wood  (fine),  Tea  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Gloire  de 
Bourg  la  Reine,  Madame  F.  Bruel,  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamin,  Madame 
Marguerite  Marroin,  Penelope  Mayo,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Pierre  Netting 
(fine),  Victor  Verdier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (grand),  Alfred  Colomb,  Rosieriste 
Jacobs  (great  acquisition),  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Earl  of  Pembroke 
(poor),  Marie  Van  Houtte  (fine),  Madame  Victor  Verdier  (Tea),  Innocente 
Pirola,  H.P.  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood,  Capitaine  Christy,  Crown  Prince,  Tea 
Niphetos  (fine),  A.  K.  Williams,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Gdndral  Jacqueminot 
(grand),  Madame  Bonnaire.  In  Mr.  Cant’s  smaller  but  more  fresh  collec¬ 
tion  were,  notably,  the  following  exquisite  Teas  among  others — Niphetos, 
Madame  Angele  Jacquier  (superb),  Comtesse  Nadaillac,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise 
(fine). 

Thirty-six  varieties,  three  trusses,  first  prize,  £6,  Messrs.  Cranston  di  Co. ; 
second,  £4,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  A  Co. ;  third,  £2,  Messrs.  Davison  and 
Co.  The  trebles  of  H.P.  Reynolds  Hole  in  one  of  the  first-prize  boxes, 
admirably  staged  for  contrast,  was  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten.  Twenty-four 
varieties,  single  trusses,  first  prize,  £2,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co. ; 
second,  £1,  Mr.  Cant ;  extra,  Messrs.  Cranston  it  Co. 

Eighteen  varieties,  three  trusses,  first,  Mr.  Griffiths,  Tollington  ;  second, 
Messrs.  Harkness,  Betterby,  Yorkshire ;  third,  Messrs.  Je&riea  &  Son. 
Twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses,  first,  Messrs.  Harkness ;  second,  Mr. 
Griffiths  ;  extra,  Messrs.  Jefferies. 

Seventy-two  varieties,  single  trusses  (open  to  nurserymen  not  residing  in 
Herefordshire),  first,  £10,  Mr.  B.  Cant ;  second,  £6,  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Sanford. 

Amateurs  (open  to  the  United  Kingdom). — The  first  prize  of  £5  given 
by  Messrs,  Cranston  &  Co.,  which  carries  with  it  the  honour  of  winning  the 
N.R.S.  medal,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  with  a  finely  set-up  collection  of 
thirty-six  blooms  as  follows  H.P.  Senateur  Vaisse,  La  France,  Marie 
Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon  (rightly  named,  grand  everywhere),  M. 
Bernardin,  Victor  Verdier,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mons.  E.  Y. 
Teas,  Pride  of  Waltham  (fine),  Pierre  Netting  (grand  old  favourite),  Lord 
Bacon,  Mad.  Castellane,  M.  A.  Dumesnil  (fine),  M.  de  Rothschild,  Mrs. 
Baker  (exquisite),  Mdlle.  E.  Verdier,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Marquise  de  Mont¬ 
martre,  Star  of  Waltham,  Marie  Van  Houtte  (grand),  H.P.  Mrs.  Laxton 
(superb).  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  (grand),  Mrs.  C.  Wood,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Cointet,  Reynolds  Hole  (grand).  Noisette  Marechal  Niel,  H.P.  Vicomte 
Vigier,  Mdlle.  Cheviot,  Fisher  Holmes  (exquisite).  Second,  £4,  Mrs.  Bulmer, 
Hereford  ;  third,  £2,  Mr.  Tanner,  Ludlow. 

The  classes  restricted  to  Herefordshire  were  keenly  contested,  as  also  the 
cottager  classes.  If  the  maximum  amount  of  prize  money  was  restricted  in 
the  latter  class  to  15s.,  the  amount  of  the  first  prize  a  larger  and  more  healthy 
because  genuine  competition  would  be  the  result. 

In  the  floral  decoration  division  Lord  Bute’s  two  prizes  of  £3  and  £2  for 
arrangements  suitable  for  the  drawing-room,  were  won  by  Miss  E.  M.  Tomson, 
Hampton  Court,  and  Miss  Watkins,  Wilcroft,  respectively.  In  opera  bouquets 
Miss  Cypher  was  first  and  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Son  second.  In  the  dinner  table 
decoration  the  £5  prize  given  by  Joseph  Pulley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  won  by  Miss 
Berrow,  Westhide;  Miss  Isabel  Dew,  Hereford,  being  second,  and  Miss  Atlay, 
The  Palace,  highly  commended. 

While  some  of  the  specimens  in  this  division  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  majority  of  the  fair  competitors,  that  while 
undoubtedly  it  is  a  sound  technical  maxim  to  let  “  art  conceal  art,”  it  is  quite 
possible  for  there  to  be  no  art  at  all  to  conceal.  The  “  unstudied  ”  result  of 
allowing  their  own  sweet  will  to  purposely  and  wildly  run  riot,  untrammelled 
by  any  fundamentally  recognised  rules,  and  uninspired  by  any  ideal  either 
original  or  borrowed. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  Judges  in  the  various  departments  were 
— In  the  nurserymen’s  classes.  Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer,  Credenhill  Rectory,  and  Mr. 
Grant,  Hope  End,  Ledbury  ;  in  the  amateurs’ classes,  Mr.  Sanford  and  Mr. 

B.  Cant’s  foreman;  in  the  open  and  decorative  departments,  Hon.  and  Rev. 

J.  T.  Boscawen  and  Mr.  T.  Jowitt,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  and  Miss  De  Winton. — 
Herefordshire  Incumbent. 

OXFORD. — July  10th. 

The  privilege  was  granted,  by  the  Rev.  Warden  and  Fellows,  to  this 
Society  to  hold  its  thirty-third  annual  Exhibition  in  the  delightfully  secluded 
gardens  of  the  New  College,  which,  by  the  way,  was  founded  more  than 
500  years  ago.  Approaching  it  from  a  point  in  the  High  Street,  a  short 
distance  above  Queen’s  College,  from  whence  may  be  beheld  “the  finest 
sweep  of  street  architecture  which  Europe  can  exhibit,”  the  University 
church  of  St.  Mary-the-Virgin  is  passed,  the  contiguous  colleges  of 
All  Souls,  Brasenose,  and  Hertford,  as  well  as  the  Radcliffe  Library 
and  the  Old  Schools,  opposite  to  which  a  narrow  street  leads  to  the 
“lowly  portal”  of  one  of  the  grandest  foundations  of  Oxford.  Passing 
through  the  quadrangles  we  entered  the  gardens,  and  were  at  once  en¬ 
chanted  with  the  picturesque  surroundings.  It  is  there  that  most  of  what 
remains  of  “  the  old  city  wall  ”  are  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  with  satisfactien  we 
note  the  evident  care  bestowed  on  its  preservation.  This  wall  forms  the 
boundary  of  one  side  of  the  gardens,  and  shelters  a  tastefully  planted  border 
and  a  broad  terrace  walk.  There,  as  in  the  other  college  gardens  that  we 
visited,  and  which  we  purpose  to  notice  fully  in  the  future,  the  lawns  were 
in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  fitly  demonstrating  what  can  be  achieved  by 
application.  The  most  interesting  trees  that  we  noticed  in  this  garden  were 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  Catalpa  syringmfolia  and  nine  noble  Limes. 

During  the  time  that  the  public  were  admitted  to  the  Exhibition  the  rain 
fell  fast  and  almost  continuously — most  refreshing  to  vegetation,  but  to  the 
fair  visitors  it  was  a  source  of  disappointment. 

Turning  to  the  exhibits  the  classes  open  to  all  first  attracted  attention, 
the  leading  class  being  that  for  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each. 

In  this  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  of  Torquay  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
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premier  position,  amongst  tbeir  finest  flowers  being  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Jean  Lilievre,  Keynolds  Hole,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Yerdier,  Alfred 
Dnmesnil,  Dnchesse  de  Morny,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Pride  of  Waltham. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough  was  second,  staging  fine  flowers  of  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  A.  K.  Williams,  Horace  Vernet,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Fran9ois  Louvat,  and  Madame  Isaac  Periere,one  of  the  first- 
named  in  this  exhibit  being  particularly  fine.  In  class  2,  for  forty-eight 
varieties,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  were  again  first,  the  varieties  most 
noteworthy  being  those  mentioned  in  their  boxes  of  triplets,  with  the 
addition  of  Due  de  Rohan,  Marie  Rady,  Helen  Paul,  and  Pierre  Netting. 
Messrs.  G-eorge  Cooling  &  Son  of  Bath  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner  were  second 
and  third  in  the  order  named.  Some  of  the  best  blooms  in  the  former  exhibit 
included  Abel  Carriere,  Marie  Yerdier,  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Marie  Baumann,  Reynolds  Hole,  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  Pride  of  Waltham.  In  class  3,  thirty-six  varieties,  Mr.  John 
Mattock  of  New  Headington,  Oxford,  was  first  with  a  stand  of  handsome 
fresh-looking  flowers,  the  following  examples  being  remarkably  so — Pierre 
Netting,  Reynolds  Hole,  Charles  Darwin,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie  Baumann, 
Abel  Carriere,  Etienne  Levet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Yerdier,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  and 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Sanford  &  Co.,  some  of  their  best  blooms  being  Dnchesse  de  Morny,  MaiAchal 
Niel,  Mabel  Morrison,  Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Star  of 
Waltham,  and  Marie  Baumann,  the  third  prize  going  to  Messrs.  G-eorge 
Cooling  ife  Son.  In  Class  4,  for  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  John  Mattock  was 
again  first  with  a  stand  of  flowers  similar  in  quality  to  those  exhibited  by 
him  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  varieties,  and  his  best  examples  were  sorts 
that  were  conspicuous  in  the  latter.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  liT  Co.,  and  Mr. 
John  Walker  of  Thame,  were  respectively  second  and  third,  the  former 
staging  fine  flowers  of  Alfred  Dumesnil  and  Annie  Wood,  while  in  the  stand 
of  the  latter  was  a  superb  flower  of  Felix  G-enero. 

In  Class  5,  for  twelve  of  one  variet}^,  dark,  H.P.,  Messrs.  G-eorge  Cooling 
and  Son  exhibited  a  stand  of  richly  coloured  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb,  for 
which  they  were  awarded  the  first  prize,  the  second  being  secured  by  Mr. 
John  Mattock  with  good  specimens  of  Devienne  Lamy,  and  the  third  by 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  with  fresh  full-coloured  blooms  of  Alfred 
Dumesnil.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  also  staged  in  this  class  a  box  of  Marie 
Baumann  that  deserves  notice.  In  Class  6,  twelve  of  one  variety,  light,  H.P., 
Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  ife  Co.  were  first  with  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  their 
blooms  of  this  finely  formed  white  delicately  tinted  Rose  excited  general 
admiiation.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  G-eorge  Cooling  ife  Son 
for  a  very  good  stand  of  La  France,  Mr.  A.  Evans  of  Marston,  Oxford,  taking 
third  prize  with  the  same  variety.  In  Class  7,  twelve  varieties.  Tea  or 
Noisette,  Mr.  John  Mattock  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  his  blooms  were 
remarkably  fresh  and  clean,  amongst  them  being  fine  examples  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  Comtesse  do  Nadaillac,  Jean  Ducher,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Rubens, 
and  Madame  Welche. 

In  the  four  classes  open  to  all  except  ‘‘  growers  for  sale,”  thirty-six 
distinct  varieties,  there  was  a  good  display,  the  blooms  for  the  most  part 
being  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Watson- 
Taylor  of  Headington,  in  whose  stand  were  particularly  fine  blooms  of  Duke 
of  Teck,  Dr.  Hogg,  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  and  Pierre  Netting,  the  second  prize  being  won  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Edd)’  of  Bramley  Rectory,  Hants,  who  staged  a  good  specimen  of  Souvenir 
d’Elise  as  well  as  of  some  other  varieties.  -In  Class  0,  twenty-four  distinct 
varieties,  Mr.  Alfred  Evans  was  first,  in  his  stand  being  very  fine  blooms  of 
Alfred  Colomb,  Capitaine  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Marie  Baumann,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and  Mons. 
E.  Y.  Teas.  Miss  Watson-Taylor  and  W.  Wootten-Wootten,  Esq.,  of  Head¬ 
ington  were  second  and  third,  the  latter  exhibiting  good  blooms  of  Dr.  Andry- 
Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte.  In  Class  10, 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  J.  Bywater-Ward,  Esq,,  of  Headington,  was  first, 
the  best  blooms  in  this  stand  being  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Marie  Verdier,  La 
France,  and  Camille  Bernardin.  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  and  W.  Wootten, 
Wootten,  Esq.,  being  respectively  second  and  third.  In  Class  11,  twelve 
distinct  varieties.  Tea  or  Noisette,  Miss  Watson-Taylor  was  first  with  a 
stand  that  included  many  fine  blooms,  particularly  those  of  Niphetos, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Peinet.  The  Rev.  E.  Penwarne-Wellings  of  San¬ 
ford  Vicarage  was  second  with  a  very  creditable  collection,  the  finest 
flowers  in  this  stand  being  Madame  Willermoz,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise.  Mr.  Alfred  Evans 
was  a  good  third. 

In  the  classes  provided  for  amateurs  (members  of  the  Society),  that  of 
twmnty-four  distinct  varieties,  the  Rev.  E.  Penwarne-Wellings  was  first, 
handsome  blooms  being  staged  of  Auguste  Rigotard,  Antoine  Ducher, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Alfred  Colomb,  Abel  Carriere, 
Marie  Baumann,  and  Prince  Arthur.  In  Class  13,  twenty-four  distinct 
varieties,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  was  first.  In  Class  14,  twelve  distinct  varieties, 
the  competition  was  keen  and  the  exhibits  especially  good,  the  four  prizes 
given  in  this  class  being  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  in  the  following  order — 
Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Mr.  E.  Thorne,  Mr.  W.  Narroway,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Collcut. 
In  Class  15,  for  nine  distinct  varieties,  first  Mr.  Frederick  Freeman,  second 
Mr.  John  Allin,  third  Mr.  Henry  Poulter.  In  Class  Ifl,  for  twelve  varieties, 
three  trusses  of  each,  the  Rev.  E.  Penwarne-Wellings  was  the  only  exhibitor, 
and  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize.  With  six  varieties,  three  trusses 
of  each,  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Mr.  W.  Narroway,  and  Mr.  E.  Thorne  were  the 
prizetakers.  For  six  trusses  of  one  variety  the  Rev.  E.  Penwarne-Wellings 
again  distinguished  himself  by  securing  first  honours  with  very  clean  speci¬ 
mens  of  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  the  Rev.  C.  Eddy  being  placed  second  with 
the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  W.  Narroway  was  third.  In  Class  19,  six  distinct 
varieties.  Tea  or  Noisette,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  was  first  with  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  Mr.  Charles  Collcutt  second  with  Niphetos. 

In  Class  20,  a  single  bloom  of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual  variety,  Mr.  Charles 
Collcutt  was  first  with  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mr.  W.  Narroway  second  with 
A.  K.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Evans  third.  For  a  single  bloom  of  Tea  or 
Noisette  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  was  first  with  Jean  Ducher,  Mr.  Alfred  Evans 
second  with  a  beautiful  flower  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  the  Rev.  G-.  R 
Downes  of  Begbroke  third  with  a  pale  Gloire  de  Dijon. 


The  considerateness  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society,  as  shown,  in 
conveying  exhibitors’  productions  from  the  railway  stations  to  the  place  of 
exhibition,  should  commend  itself  to  kindred  societies  who  have  not  already 
adopted  the  same  provision. — I.  B.  E. 

FARNINGHAM. 

Rose  shows  vary  in  character,  from  the  grand  representative  exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  to  the  quiet  provincial  village.  They  are  held  in 
various  kinds  of  localities.  We  have  the  conservatory  at  Kensington,  the 
grand  crystal  house  at  Sydenham,  the  stately  hall  of  St.  George  at  Liverpool, 
and  then  there  are  private  grounds  open  in  some  cases,  as  at  Reigate, 
Brockham,  and  Salisbury ;  but  there  is  hardly  one  more  enjoyable  on  a 
bright  summer’s  day  than  the  quiet  little  Exhibition  at  Farningham,  when 
the  sun  shines  up  the  great  room,  and  when  all  around  looks  bright  and 
pleasant.  Such  was  the  case  last  Tuesday  ;  indeed,  the  brightness  was 
almost  too  much.  The  sun  shone  with  a  fierce  heat,  the  air  was  sultry  and 
close,  and  the  poor  Roses  soon  felt  it ;  and  as,  owing  to  the  peculiar  cha,racter 
of  the  season  Roses,  especially  those  of  amateurs,  have  been  wanting  in 
substance,  the  fading  took  place  earlier  than  usual. 

The  nurserymen’s  classes  were  well  represented,  and  amongst  the  blooms 
exhibited  there  were  many  of  great  excellence.  These  were  in  the  class  for 
thirty-six  blooms.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Cant  of  Colchester 
with  a  good  box  of  fresh  blooms,  containing  Marie  Baumann,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mons.  Noman,  Horace  Vernet,  Dnchesse  de 
Morny,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Constantine  Tretiakoff,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Reynolds  Hole,  Mardchal  Niel,  John  Bright,  Le  Havre,  Dr.  Andry, 
Dr.  Sewell,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Niphetos,  Prince  Arthur,  Marie  Finger, 
Madame  Louis  Pernet,  Mr.  H.  Jamain  (Tea),  Duke  of  Connaught,  A. _K. 
Williams,  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo,  Souvenir  d’Elise. 
Fran9ois  Louvat,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Caroline  Kuster,  Fisher  Holmes,  President,  Mr.  Krelle,  and  Boule  d’Or, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  ife  Co.  of  Maidstone  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  being  third.  In  Class  2,  for  twelve  Teas,  Mr.  F.  Cant  was 
again  first  with  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  Bravy, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Mardchal 
Niel,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Margottin,  and  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain. 
In  Class  3,  for  amateurs,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakely  was  first  with  an  excellent  box  of 
twenty-four  varieties  with  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marie  Baumann,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Paul  Neyron,  Alfred  Colomb,  Comtessa  Riza  du  Parc, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Marechal  Niel  (a  fine  bloom,  which  also  obtained  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  medal  for  the  best  bloom  of  Tea  or  Noisette  in  the 
amateurs’  class),  Duke  of  Connaught,  Madame  Lambard,  Avocat  Duvivier, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Marie  Rady,  Devoniensis,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Laurette 
(Tea),  Eugene  Fiirst,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Mr.  George  Chaty  of 
Buckhurst  Lodge  was  second,  and  Mr.  John  Hollingworth  of  Turkey  Court, 
Maidstone,  third.  In  Class  4,  for  twelve  entries,  Mr.  E.  R.  West  of  Reigate 
was  first  with  a  nice  box  of  Dr.  Andry,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Capitaine  Christy,  Camille  de  Rohan,  A.  K.  Williams,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Baumann, 
and  Annie  Wood.  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Wallis 
third.  In  Class  5,  for  nine  varieties  of  Teas,  Mr.  N.  W.  Wakely  was  first 
with  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comtessa  Riza  du  Parc,  Mardchal  Niel,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Madame  Lambard,  Boule  d’Or, 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  Jules  Finger.  Mr.  J.  Hollingworth  was  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  Chaty  third.  In  class  (!,  for  six  blooms  of  any  double  Rose,  Earl 
Stanhope  was  first  with  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  Fuller  second,  Mr.  E.  R.  West 
second  with  Alfred  Colomb  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Chaty  third  with  Camille  Bernardin, 
In  Class  7,  for  six  blooms  of  any  light  Rose,  Mr.  Wakely  was  first  with  fine 
blooms  of  La  Boule  d’Or,  Mrs.  Fuller  second  with  Capitaine  Christy,  and 
Mr.  E.  R.  West  third  with  Baroness  Rothschild.  The  Roses  in  Class  8,  in 
which  the  first  prize  was  gained  by  Earl  Stanhope,  do  not  call  for  any 
particular  remark.  In  Class  9,  for  twelve  varieties  (local  prize),  Mrs. 
Fuller  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duchesse  de  Caylus.  Abel  Carriere,  Marchionesse  of  Exeter,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Comtesse  d’Oxford.  This  box 
also  obtained  the  medal  for  the  best  box  in  the  local  class.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burnaby- 
Atkins  was  second,  and  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  third.  In  class  10  (local),  for 
nine  varieties.  Dr.  Ashurst  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Reynolds  Hole, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Camille  de  Rohan,  Comtesse  d’Oxford, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  two  others.  Mr.  Tudd  was  second. 
In  Class  11  Mr.  Baker  was  first  with  good  blooms  of  La  France,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Mrs.  Baker,  Marie  Baumann,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Abel  Carriere. 
In  Class  12,  six  Teas,  Mrs.  Fuller  was  again  first  with  Devoniensis,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
and  Anna  OlMvier.  Mr.  Wallis  was  second,  and  Dr.  Ashurst  third. 

The  table  decorations,  stands  of  flowers,  and  bouquets  are  always  well 
done  at  Farningham,  and  this  year  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered.  In  Mrs.  Seale  of  Sevenoaks,  who  again  took  first  prize, 
they  have  had  for  years  one  of  our  most  tasteful  exhibitors,  and  seeing 
her  success  they  must  have,  whether  consciously  or  not,  received  many  a 
lesson  which  has  hindered  them  from  running  into  those  vulgarities  which 
so  often  disfigure  this  class.  Perhaps  in  one  or  two  instances  it  was  for¬ 
gotten  that  one  does  want  to  see  one’s  opposite  neighbour,  and  that  even  a 
pretty  stand  of  flowers  is  in  the  way  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  were  all 
exceedingly  good.  Mrs.  Seale’s  table  was  light,  elegant,  and  effective  ; 
the  second  was  also  good,  but  not  so  good;  and  the  third,  while  pretty 
enough,  was  rather  too  ferny,  Adiantum  cuneatum  being  in  too  great  pro¬ 
fusion.  The  buttonholes  in  both  divisions  were  exceedingly  good,  not  over¬ 
done,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  and  on  the  whole  I  have  not  seen  this  season 
a  more  creditable  shew  of  decorations  than  here. 

I  have  attended  each  exhibition  of  the  Farningham  Society  since  its 
establishment,  and  have  carefully  noted  from  time  to  time  the  character 
of  its  local  exhibits,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  there  is  this  year  a  vast 
improvement  over  every  preceding  one.  The  flowers  are  carefully  put  up, 
the  names  are  correct,  and  the  character  of  the  flowers  is  vastly  improved. 
I  think,  then,  that  the  good  people  of  Farningham  ought  to  feel  encouraged 
by  their  success  ;  for  if  in  a  season  like  the  present,  which  has  been  peculiarly 
trying  to  the  small  growers,  they  have  shown  this  improvement,  they  have 
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every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  future  this  improvement  will  be  still 
more  manifest. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  lingered  here,  and  in  the  delightful 
surroundings  have  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  its  heat,  the  summer  afternoon 
and  evening  ;  but  I  had  to  hurry  off  to  reach  Salisbury  in  the  evening, 
and  very  much  wondered  what  sort  of  Roses  could  be  cut  in  such  weather 
for  it.  The  next  day  supplied  the  answer  in  a  wonderful  manner,  for 
unquestionably  the  Roses  there  were  the  very  finest  I  have  seen  this  season. 
Other  hands  wilt  supply  the  account  of  that  Show,  but  let  me  just  say  that 


WIRRAL. 

Of  the  many  children  of  which  the  National  Rose  Society  may  now  boast 
there  is  no  more  healthy  and  vigorous  one  than  the  Wirral  Rose  Society, 
which,  from  small  beginnings,  has  now  attained  to  a  size  and  strength 
hardly  equalled  by  any  children  of  its  age.  It  has  long  since  grown  out 
of  its  long  clothes,  and  now  that  it  is  shorted  (I  do  not  mean  diminished) 
we  may  well  ask  what  it  will  be  when  it  gets  into  knickerbockers  and 
trousers.  It  has  been  carefully  watched  over  by  some  very  watchful  nurses, 


Fig.  10.— Cattleya  Sanderiana  (flower  natural  size).  (See  page  52.) 


it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  the  National  Rose  Society  has  ever  held, 
that  the  place  for  the  Show — the  Bishop’s  grounds — was  most  delightful, 
giving  the  visitors  a  fine  view  of  the  lovely  spire  and  the  chapter  house, 
and  that  it  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  all  alike  that  the  arrangements 
had  been  most  carefully  and  excellently  carried  out ;  and  that  while  much 
praise  was  due  to  all  who  had  been  engaged,  such  praise  was  doubly  due  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  of  the  firm  of  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  who  acted  as 
Secretary,  and  by  his  energy  and  urbanity  did  all  that  could  be  done  to 
make  the  wheels  run  smoothly,  and  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful. 
— D.,  Deal, 


and  is  in  all  respects  a  most  promising  child.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
assist  at  all  its  Shows  ;  and  although  it  has  not  had  the  support  of  the 
outside  world,  which  one  might  have  expected,  yet  the  zeal  of  its  members 
is  in  no  wise  daunted.  Last  year,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  support  it 
received  on  this  side  of  the  Mersev,  it  changed  its  venue  to  Liverpool,  and 
held  an  exhibition  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  a  magnificent  room,  but  not  by  any 
means  a  good  one  as  far  as  light  is  concerned  for  an  exhibiaon.  I  he 
result,  too,  was  a  disappointment  as  far  as  “  takings  ”  were  concerned  ;  still 
the  Committee  determined  to  persevere,  and  the  Show  was  again  held  there 
last  Friday  (the  11th).  The  light  is  to  some  extent  worse  than  it  was,  as 
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a  large  painted  window  representing  St.  George  and  the  dragon  has  been 
put  in,  which  still  further  denies  the  light,  while  the  cross  lights  are  very 
trying  to  Roses,  which  was  a  great  pity,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Roses, 
both  from  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  was  contributed,  and  the  Exhibition 
altogether  was  a  most  excellent  one.  The  tables  were  wide,  and  had  there 
been  a  much  larger  number  of  people  there  would  still  have  been  ample 
space  for  walking  about.  The  flowers  were  staged  on  two  parallel  tables 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  while  a  stage  under  the  organ  was 
also  filled,  mainly  by  exhibits  from  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford.  The  nurserymen’s 
classes  were  contributed  to  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Paul  it  Son,  the  Cranston 
Company,  Prince,  Jefferies  &  Co.,  Rumsey,  Harkness,  &c. ;  the  amateurs  by 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Hall,  Grant,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Day,  Rev.  L.  Garret, 
Angus,  &c.  Mr.  Whitwell  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  coming,  and 
his  fine  stands  of  Roses  were  greatly  missed. 

In  Class  1,  for  seventy-two,  distinct,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Paul  »fe  Son, 
and  the  Cranston  Company  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Cant’s 
Roses  were  Horace  Vcrnet,  Queen  of  Queens,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Souvenir 
de  Mons.  Boll,  Baroness  Rothschild,  seedling,  A.  K.  Williams,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  Edouard  Morren,  Prince  de  Portia,  Madame 
Ducher,  Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  Penelope  Mayo,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Francois 
Louvat,  Boieldieu,  Alfred  Colomb,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Abel  Carriere,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Antoine  Ducher, 
Marie  Cointet,  Xavier  Olibo,  a  magnificent  bloom  ;  Ville  de  Lyon,  John  S. 
Mill,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Dr.  Sewell,  Mardchal  Xiel,  Fisher  Holmes,  Prince 
Arthur,  Star  of  Waltham,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame 
Prosper  Laugier,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  a  grand  bloom  of  surpassing  excel¬ 
lence  ;  La  France,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Angele  Jacquier, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame  Montel,  Gabriel  Luizet,  .John  Hopper,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
President,  Mrs.  Baker,  Francois  Michelon,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Merveille 
de  Ljon,  Etienne  Levet,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Devienne  Lamy, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Lady 
Sheffield,  Princess  Beatrice,  Marie  Rad}’,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dupuy  Jamain 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Charles  Moreau,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cam 
bridge. 

In  Class  2,  for  thirty-six  trebles,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  again  first  with 
Souvenir  de  Mons.  Boll,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  an  old  and  good  Rose  one  does  not 
often  see  now  ;  Reynolds  Hole,  Catherine  Mermet,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Marie 
Finger,  Prince  Arthur,  Comte  de  Paris,  John  Hopper.  Lady  Sheffield,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Abel  Carriere,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Frangois  Louvat,  Marie 
Cointet,  Marie  Baumann,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Mardchal  Niel,  and  Dr.  Sewell.  The  Cranston  Company  were  second,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  it  Son  third.  In  Class  3,  for  thirty-six  varieties,  not  open  to 
the  previous  exhibitors,  Mr.  George  Prince  was  first  with  Anna  Ollivier, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Dupuy  Jamain,  A.  K.  Williams,  Alba  Rosea,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Abel  Carriere,  Charles  Darwin,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Horace  Vernet,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Xavier  Olibo,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame 
Marie  Bianchi,  Duke  of  Teck,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Marie  Finger,  Souvenir  de  Mons.  Boll,  Jean  Ducher,  Marie 
Baumann,  Catherine  Mermet,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Etienne  Levet,  Innocente 
Pirola,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Auguste  Rigotard,  Countess  of  Rose¬ 
bery,  and  Marechal  Niel.  Messrs.  Jeflieries  it  Son,  Cirenccster,  were  second, 
and  Mr.  Rumsey  third. 

In  Class  4,  for  eighteen  trebles,  Mr.  Prince  w'as  again  first  with  A.  K. 
Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Charles  Darwin,  Prince  Arthur,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Jean  Ducher,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Victor  Verdier.  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Camille  de  Rohan,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Reynolds  Hole,  and 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Tea.  In  Class  5,  for  new  Roses,  only  one  stand 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  consisting  of  Henri  Schultheis,  Madame 
John  Townley,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Grandeur  of  Cheshunt,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Pride  of  Waliham,  Edouard  Andre,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Queen  of  Queens, 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Countess  of  Pembroke.  In 
Class  6,  for  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Mr.  George  Prince  was  first  with 
Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mardchal  Niel,  Alba 
Rosea,  Jean  Ducher,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Niphetos, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Francisca  Kruger,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Marie  Sisley,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Princess 
Vera. 

The  amateur  classes  were  well  represented,  although,  as  I  have  said,  we 
missed  Mr.  Whitwell.  There  was  a  sharp  competition  for  the  thirty- 
six  varieties  between  Messrs.  Pemberton,  Grant,  Hall,  and  Garnet,  and 
the  prizes  were  alternately  awarded  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Pemberton’s 
flowers  were  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Marie  Cointet,  Marie  Baumann,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Marquise  de  Gibot,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Finger, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Horace  Vernet,  Frangois 
Michelon,  Charles  Ballet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Star  of  Waltham.  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Jean  Ducher, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Victor  Verdier,  Ulrich  Brunner  fils.,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Antoine  Ducher,  Camille 
Bernardin,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Marie  Rady,  and  Marie  Verdier.  In  class  8, 
for  twenty-four  varieties,  the  Rev.  L.  Garnet  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  of  Bath 
were  equal,  both  stands  containing  excellent  blooms.  In  Class  9,  for  twelve 
blooms,  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Duke  of  Teck,  Magna  Charta,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolselej,  La  France,  Pierre  Netting,  Thomas  Mills,  Beauty  of 
Stapleford,  Cnarles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Devienne  Lamy,  and  John  Hopper.  There  was  a  sharp  contest  in  Class  20, 
for  the  National  Rose  Society’s  gold  medal,  between  Mr.  J.  H.  Angus  and 
Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  ultimately  awarded  to  the  former  with  Charles  Lefebvre,  a 
magnificent  bloom,  which  also  gained  the  premier  prize  for  the  best  bloom 
(H.P.)  in  the  amateur  classes.  His  blooms  were  Duke  of  Wellington 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Annie  Laxton,  Auguste  Neumann,  Marie  Finger,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Magna  Charta,  Frangois  Michelon,  Jean  Ducher,  Ferdinand  de 
Lssseps,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Etienne  Levet,  La  France,  Paul 
Neyron,  Capitaine  Christy,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  E.  Verdier,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs.  Baker,  Constantine  Tretiakoff,  and  Fisher 
Holmes.  Mr.  '1.  B.  Hall  was  a  good  second.  In  eighteen  varieties  Mr.  T.  B. 


Hall  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Laelia,  Prince  Arthur,  Gdn^ral  Jacqueminot,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Sophie  Fropot,  Fisher  Holmes,  La  France,  Marie  Baumann,  Frangois 
Michelon,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Dr,  Andry,  and  Marie  Finger.  Mr.  Angus  was_  second. 
In  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  took  first  prize  with  good 
blooms  of  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Pierre  Netting,  ThomM 
Mills,  Capitaine  Christy,  Gdndral  Jacqueminot,  Frangois  Michelon,  Marie 
Baumann,  Magna  Charta,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Etienne  Levet,  Fisher  Holmes, 
La  France,  Abel  Carriere,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Sophie 
Fropot,  and  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  C.  J.  Day, 
Esq.,  was  first.  Rev.  J,  H.  Pemberton  second.  In  six  varietifs_  (trebles) 
C.  J.  Day,  Esq.,  was  again  first,  Mr.  Grant  second,  and  Mr.  Hall  third.  For 
the  best  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow  Rose  no  first  prize  was  given.  The 
second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  'T.  B.  Hall  with  Madame  Margottin.  For  the 
best  twelve  blooms  of  any  light  Rose  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  Lionel  Garnet  with  Marie  Finger,  the  second  by  Mr.  Hall  with 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  with  La  France. 
For  twelve  blooms  of  any  crimson  Rose  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Angus  with  Charles  Lefebvre,  the  second  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  with  Alfred 
Colomb  ;  Mr.  Hall  winning  first  honours  in  the  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of 
any  white  Rose. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  local  exhibitors.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  have 
seen  a  marked  increase  in  the  character  of  the  blooms,  the  manner  of  setting 
up,  and  the  naming  of  the  flowers.  Some  of  the  blooms  shown  by  Messrs, 
C.  K.  Hall,  Churton,  W.  E.  Hall,  Armstrong,  Shirley,  w'ere  excellent, 
especially  when  one  considers  how  trying  the  weather  has  baen  to  all  small 
growers. 

Four  stands  of  Roses  with  Fern  and  other  foliage  were  contributed,  and 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Hall  of  Larkwood,  whose  box  was  a  long 
way  ahead  of  any  of  the  others,  and  was  lightly  and  elegantly  arranged. 
Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford  showed  some  of  the  Oxford  Roses  not  for  competition, 
a  box  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  being  greatly  and  deservedly  admired — 
indeed,  there  is  no  Tea  Rose  that  I  think  equals  this  when  it  is  in  good 
form. 

And  now  comes  the  most  painful  part  of  the  tale.  The  Show  was  finan¬ 
cially — as,  unfortunately,  the  Wirral  Show  has  always  been — a  failure.  It 
was  first  held  in  Birkenhead  Park,  and  people  did  not  come  to  it  there ;  then 
last  year  it  was  taken  to  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Hill  Grey  has 
described  in  the  ‘‘  Rosarian’s  Year  Book  ”  the  ease  with  which  he  was 
enabled  to  take  notes  owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  people.  It  was  even 
worse  this  year,  and  less  was  taken  at  the  doors  than  at  many  a  small  pro¬ 
vincial  show,  and  this  in  the  great  and  flourishing  city  of  Liverpool,  and 
with  such  enthusiastic  growers  to  help  it  on  as  Mr.  'T.  B.  Hall,  who  has  done 
more  to  encourage  and  stir  up  Rose-growers  in  his  neighbourhood  than 
anyone  I  know  of  anywhere  ;  but  his  love  and  that  of  others  has  blinded 
them  to  the  fact,  humiliatiiig  as  it  must  be,  that  flowers  will  not  of  them¬ 
selves  attract  the  public.  I  know  nowhere  that  they  do  so.  There  must  be 
music  and  the  attractions  of  a  promenade.  If  the  National  Rose  Society’s 
Exhibition  at  Salisbury  had  been  held  in  a  room  instead  of  in  the  Palace 
grounds  they  would  not  have  taken  one-third  of  the  money  that  they  did. 
Others  do  not  understand  the  love  of  the  Rose  as  an  ardent  rosarian  feels  it ; 
but  if  he,  and  especially  she,  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  good  music,  of 
seeing  and  being  seen,  why  then  the  Rose  or  any  other  flower  is  thrown  in 
as  a  makeweight.  If  these  are  absent  so  are  the  visitors  also,  and  the  Wirral 
Rose  Society  must  weigh  these  facts  before  another  year. — D.,  Deal. 


HELENA  GLOEDE  STRAWBERRY. 

I  NOTICE  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  a  very  glowing  account  of  Helena 
Gloede.  On  your  recommendation  that  this  Strawberry  was  an  excellent 
late  one  I  got  some  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Exeter,  so  no  doubt 
they  were  true.  Here  is  my  experience.  They  ripened  about  a  week  ago, 
or  nearly  with  the  others  I  have  ;  they  are  splendid  croppers.  The  fruit 
varies  very  much  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  ;  some  are  a  light  pink,  others 
(the  large  ones  generally)  colour  well  on  the  upper  side  and  remain  white 
below.  They  are  very  liable  to  mildew  even  in  this  comparatively  dry 
season  ;  and  though  they  are  mulched  with  straw  the  same  as  the  other 
sorts,  the  slugs  attack  them  far  worse  even  before  they  are  nearly  ripe.  I 
do  not  think  their  flowering  equal  to  British  Queen  or  Pres  dent. — I.  E, 
[The  slugs  appear  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this  Straw¬ 
berry,  and  they  are  not  bad  judges.  Strawberries  with  us  are  more  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  mildew  in  dry  than  ka  wet  seasons.  With  generous 
support  the  variety  in  question  is  as  free  from  mildew  as  the  others. 
There  is  no  better  flavoured  Strawberry  than  the  British  Queen ;  in  our 
opinion  it  far  excels  that  of  President,  but  tastes  differ,  and  so  do  Straw¬ 
berries  in  differing  soils.] 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  summer  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  bth  and  10th  inst.,  and  taken  over  the  whole  was  hardly 
up  to  the  usual  standard  of  the  Edinburgh  Shows.  From  a  gardener’s  point 
of  view  the  fruit,  though  limited  in  quantity  was  of  the  most  interest,  the 
Grapes  being  particularly  good.  Vegetables  on  the  other  hand  were  poor  in 
quality  and  meagre  in  numbers,  the  drought  previous  to  July  having  doubt¬ 
less  affected  them.  Cut  Roses  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  and  the  quality 
bslovv  the  average.  In  the  nurserymen’s  classes  there  was  a  keen  fight 
between  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Belfast  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Stranraer — the 
Scotch  Roses  running  those  from  across  the  channel  very  closely,  but  in  all 
cases  the  Scotch  came  only  second.  Of  the  pot  plants,  flowering,  foliage, 
and  Ferns,  there  was  little  worthy  of  comment.  Among  nurserymen  four 
firms  entered  for  a  prize  offered  for  the  best  table  of  plants  40  feet  long  by 
10  feet  wide,  Messrs.  Ireland  &,  Thomson  taking  the  premier  position  with  an 
arrangement  much  below  the  average  of  those  with  which  they  have  been 
successful  at  former  shows.  In  the  gardeners’  section  for  a  table  2 )  feet  by 
5  feet  only  one  exhibitor  staged — Mr.  Grossart,  Oswald  Road.  This  was  a 
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neat  arrangement  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  Orchids,  with  a  few  Palms  and 
Crotons.  Of  miscellaneous  exhibits  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place, 
had  a  variety  of  Pinks  for  cutting,  several  of  these  being  single.  A  full  and 
good  white  double  variety  named  Mrs.  Welsh  was  very  fine.  Some  bunches 
of  Calendula  pluvialis,  a  peculiar  shade  of  white,  is  a  good  single  flower,  well 
adapted  for  cutting  purposes.  From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Paisley,  came  a 
large  number  of  Pansies  and  florists’  Pinks,  each  flower  in  full  dress  with  a 
vast  amount  of  white  collar  showing.  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  among  other 
exhibits  had  some  well-grown  new  Delphiniums. 

The  chief  prizetakers  for  plants  were  Mr.  John  Patterson,  Millbank,  whose 
specimens  gained  for  him  first  prizes  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  for 
three  foliage,  for  four  Capo  Heaths,  and  for  Palms  ;  Mr.  Grossart,  who  in 
addition  to  the  table  of  plants  was  also  first  for  six  foliage  plants  in  fl-inch 
pots,  for  Caladiums,  and  for  Dracfenas  and  Crotons  ;  Mr.  S.  Graham,  Kil- 
ravorock  Lodge,  who  was  successful  for  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  for  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  and  for  one  0  chid  ;  the  first  prize  for  four  Orchids  going  to  Mr.  A.  Gow, 
Woodlands,  Perth ;  and  the  first  prize  for  two  to  Mr.  A.  Low,  Murrayfield. 

The  chief  fruit  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — Foi  a  collection  of  eight 
kinds,  first  to  Mr.  W.  McKelvie,  Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar,  who  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  the  best  Melon  also  coming  from  Broxmouth.  Mr.  Morrison, 
Archerfield,  Drem,  had  the  best  Pine  Apple;  Mr.  Riddell,  Duncombe  Park, 
York,  being  second.  For  four  bunches  of  Grapes  Mr.  Boyd,  Callender  Park, 
Falkirk,  was  first  with  two  fine  bunches  of  Waltham  Cross,  one  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  a  Madresfield  Court ;  Mr.  McKinnon,  Melville  Castle,  being  second. 
For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  Johnston,  The  Gardens,  Glamis 
Castle,  with  very  good  examples,  and  Mr.  McKinnon  was  second.  Mr.  Bo3’d 
also  showed  well  for  these.  For  two  black  of  any  other  variety  Mr.  Boyd 
gained  the  first  place  with  fine  Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  Morrison  following. 
For  two  bunches  white  Mr.  Dunlop,  Ilddingston,  was  first  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Mr.  A.  Bald,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh,  took  the  second  prize 
w'ith  the  same  variety.  The  best  six  Peaches  were  from  Mr.  McKinnon,  and 
the  best  six  Nectarines  and  Figs  from  Mr.  Young,  Taymouth  Castle. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  Roses  the  leading  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  W. 
Parlane,  Roslin,  for  thirty-six  varieties;  Mr.  Richardson,  Tenderghie,  Whit¬ 
horn,  being  second.  For  twenty-four  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Norwood,  Alloa,  was  first, 
and  Mr.  Parlane  second  ;  and  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  John  Kidd,  Rothesay, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  Cocker,  Bonnybridge,  second  ;  Mr.  Hill  Gray,  Dunkeld, 
taking  first  for  twelve  Tea  Roses.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  took  all  the 
first  prizes  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes  except  for  twelve  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
which  Messrs.  Cocker  of  Aberdeen  secured,  Mr.  Smith  of  Stranraer  being  a 
very  close  second. 


LARGE  PEACHES. 

Yesteed.4Y  I  pulled  a  very  large  Peach,  I  think  Noblesse,  which  I 
carefully  weighed,  and  found  it  exactly  12^  ozs.,  the  circumference  being 
Ilf  inches  :  a  second  one  weighing  10  ozs.  As  this  is  the  heaviest  I  have 
ever  weighed  it  may  he  interesting  to  your  readers,  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  if  any  larger  weights  have  ever  been  recorded.  In  1879  I  had  two 
Peaches  from  the  same  tree  which  weighed  9f  and  ozs.  respectively. — 
Geo.  Sctheeland,  Gardener  to  Col.  Mahins,  M.P\,  Botherjield  Court, 
Henley. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Weeds  are  unprofitable  in  kitchen  gardens  at  all  times,  but  they  are 
more  so  now  than  ever,  as  they  grow  so  fast  and  seed  so  freely  at  this 
season.  Hoeing  destroys  many  of  them,  especially  if  the  operation  is 
performed  when  the  surface  is  dry  and  the  atmosphere  warm  and  sunny ; 
but  many  weeds  spring  up  amongst  Potatoes  and  other  crops  which  cannot 
be  hoed,  and  these  must  be  drawn  outAy  hand.  Now  and  again  we  put  a 
number  of  hands  on  at  one  end  of  our  kitchen  garden  with  the  instructions 
to  weed  it  from  end  to  end,  and  this  is  one  of  our  favourite  methods  of 
making  it  thoroughly  clean.  In  many  of  the  smaller  gardens  weeds 
generally  become  very  abundant  at  this  time.  In  spring  when  they  are  dug 
in  they  are  as  a  rule  buried  a  little  below  the  surface,  where  they  soon 
spring  up  again  and  do  much  harm,  as  no  kind  of  crop  will  grow  well 
which  is  smothered  with  weeds.  Whenever  a  weedy  part  has  to  he  cleaned, 
no  matter  what  time  of  the  year  it  may  be,  the  surface  should  all  be  hoed, 
the  rubbish  raked  together,  and  burned.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
preliminary  cleanings,  and  the  advantage  of  it  is  never  more  visible  than 
when  the  crops  are  growing. 

Matured  Vegetailes. — Throughout  July  and  August  all  vegetables  come 
to  maturity  very  fast.  The  weather  both  night  and  day  is  most  favour¬ 
able  to  their  growth,  and  when  the  supply  is  great  and  the  demand  only 
moderate  many  things  will  soon  be  spoiled,  A  few  Cabbages  bursting  or 
Cauliflower  running  to  flower  are  not  of  much  consequence,  but  in  the 
case  of  Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  and  Globe  Artichokes,  allowing  the  earH- 
formed  produce  to  grow  large  and  old  is  productive  of  great  harm.  For 
instance,  a  Pea  or  Bean  6  feet  high,  and  with  pods  f*rmed  from  near  the 
bottom  upwards,  will  swell  up  the  first  formed  to  perfection  ;  but  if  these 
are  not  taken  off  they  will  severely  check  the  growths  of  the  younger  ones, 
and  many  of  them  at  the  top  will  fail  to  fill  or  become  good.  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  pick  off  all  the  first  produce  as  soon 
as  it  is  of  a  useable  size  and  throw  it  away,  rather  than  allow  the  first  to 
cripple  the  successional  lots.  If  anyone  allows  a  few  fruits  of  a  Vegetable 
Marrow  to  become  matured  on  the  ends  of  the  stem  next  to  the  main  stem 


their  supply  of  young  Marrows  will  soon  cease,  but  by  cutting  the  m  oflF 
will  be  produced  until  the  end  of  the  season.  This  rule  applies  to  the 
majority  of  kitchen  garden  crops. 

Potato  Onionn,  Garlic,  and  Shallots. — These  should  all  he  taken  up 
when  dry  and  he  spread  out  on  a  gravel  walk  or  any  dry  surface  in  the 
sun  to  mature  and  dry.  Here  they  may  remain  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
store  them  in  a  dry  shed  or  loft  for  the  winter. 

Cabbage  seed  should  now  be  sown  to  produce  plants  for  placing  out  in 
September  and  to  come  in  for  use  in  the  kitchen  early  next  summer. 
Webb’s  Emperor  is  an  excellent  variety  for  sowing  now.  It  is  a  spFndid 
sort.  Before  sowing  the  ground  should  be  well  manured  and  deeply  dug, 
as  free-growing  luxuriant  plants  are  the  best.  The  seed  may  he  sown 
broadcast  or  in  rows  10  inches  apart.  Good  plants  may  he  produced 
both  ways,  and  thin  sowing  should  be  practised  in  all  cases,  as  when  the 
iflants  come  up  in  a  crowd  and  have  a  struggle  for  existence  long  spindly 
stems  will  be  the  result,  and  these  will  never  stand  the  winter.  Dwarf 
plants  which  have  had  plenty  of  space  for  robust  development  from  their 
youth  upwards  are  the  kind  we  like  to  deal  with.  Cabbages  for  autumn 
use  may  still  be  transplanted.  When  put  into  rich  ground  and  well  grown 
they  are  as  acceptable  in  October  and  November  as  in  A2)ril  and  May. 

Leehs. — Where  these  are  grown  for  exhibition  the  earliest  will  he  of 
good  size  by  this  time,  but  where  a  batch  is  only  grown  for  everyday  use 
in  the  kitchen  after  the  new  year  most  suitable  produce  may  be  grown  on 
any  ordinary  ground,  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin  taking  them  from  the 
seed  quarters.  We  are  filling  a  large  piece  from  which  we  have  recently 
secured  a  fine  crop  of  the  Gloucestershire  Kidney  Potato.  The  ground  is 
fairly  rich  and  has  neither  been  dug  nor  manured  for  the  Leeks,  but  they 
are  simply  dibbled  w'ell  down  into  large  holes,  where  they  have  xfienty  of 
space  to  develope.  They  are  put  in  rows  about  1  foot  between  each,  and 
8  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

Berhs. — Large  quantities  of  Mint,  Sage,  Thyme,  and  such  like  should 
now  he  cut,  dried,  and  stored  away  for  winter  use.  They  should  be  taken 
in  when  quite  dry  ;  and  although  some  dry  their  herbs  in  the  sun  we  do 
not  approve  of  this  plan,  as  the  sun  takes  too  much  of  the  sub-tance  out 
of  them  and  shrivels  them.  An  airy  shed  is  undoubtedly  the  best  place 
in  which  to  dry  herbs. 

FRUIT-FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  Bouses. — The  present  time  is  the  best  for  lifting  and 
replanting  in  early  houses  Vines  that  have  become  enfeebled  by  forcing 
annually  over  a  series  of  years,  and  where  the  roots  have  the  run  of  both 
inside  borders  one  part  may  be  lifted  one  year  and  the  other  the  next,  or 
where  the  roots  are  confined  to  inside  borders  the  roots  may  be  lifted  and 
laid  in  fresh  soil  without  loss  of  crop,  providing  it  be  done  early  and  with 
care.  The  house,  before  commencing  operations,  should  be  well  shaded 
with  mats  and  closed,  syringing  the  Vines  and  walls,  so  as  to  lessen 
evaporation  to  the  fullest  extent,  repeating  this  two  or  three  times  through 
the  daj’,  and  have  everything  in  readiness,  so  that  the  operation  can  be 
proceeded  with  quickly.  Remove  all  the  loose  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots,  and  commence  at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  Vines  to  remove 
the  soil  from  amongst  the  roots  and  proceed  inwards  towards  the  stems. 
As  the  roots  are  bared  lay  them  on  one  side,  and  cover  carefully  with  mats 
in  a  wet  state  to  prevent  the  roots  becoming  dried.  Be  careful  to  preserve 
all  the  small  roots  that  proceed  from  near  the  collar,  and  after  seeing 
that  the  drainage  is  in  good  condition  put  in  a  layer  of  fresh  compost  and 
proceed  to  spread  out  the  roots  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  so  follow  on 
layer  by  layer  until  the  whole  of  the  roots  are  laid  in  the  fresh  material, 
and  none  deeper  than  12  to  15  inches,  seeking  to  keep  the  smallest  roots 
within  6  inches,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  smaller  fibres  are  covered  with 
3  or  4  inches  of  soil  all  the  better.  Disperse  the  roots  evenly  through 
the  soil  in  a  single  layer,  and  work  the  soil  well  into  the  angles  with  the 
hand.®.  Press  the  compost  moderately  firm  about  the  roots,  and  when  the 
work  is  complete  give  a  good  watering  with  tepid  water  and  mulch  the 
surface  2  or  3  inches  thick  with  short  manure.  Syringe  the  house  and 
Vines  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  shade  so  as  to  keep  down  the  tem¬ 
perature,  ventilating  only  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  much  above 
90°.  The  mulching  must  be  kept  moist,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  growth  in  the  laterals  that  the  roots  are  taking  to  the 
fresh  compost,  when  ventilation  must  be  given  more  freely  and  the 
shading  withdrawn  by  degrees,  employing  it  only  to  prevent  flagging. 
When  the  lifting  is  recovered  return  to  the  same  course  of  treatment  as 
obtained  prior  thereto,  and  after  allowing  a  moderate  extension  of  the 
laterals  to  stimulate  r  ot-action,  gradually  check  them  by  judicious 
stopping.  Carefully  lifted  and  treated  the  Vines  will  be  in  capital  order 
for  forcing  when  the  time  arrives. 

Planting  Young  Canes. — In  the  case  of  Vines  that  have  been  cleared 
of  their  crops  and  which  are  to  be  removed,  young  canes  being  {)ut  in 
their  place,  it  should  be  set  about  with  dispatch.  Good  drainage  to 
carry  off  superfluous  moisture  is  essential,  and  good  loam  of  a  {)orona  and 
calcareous  nature  is  the  best,  adding  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a 
similar  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  a  bushel  of  crushed  bones  to  every 
thirty  of  the  other  ingredients.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  do  not  make  a 
wide  border ;  to  begin  with,  one  of  6  feet  in  width  is  ample,  and  where  it 
is  intended  to  give  the  roots  both  inside  and  outside  borders  they  should 
be  made  to  fill  the  inside  portion  first.  Always  plant  inside  when  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  canes  struck  from  eyes  of  the  current  year  are  best,  and 
grown  in  turf  preferably  to  jrots.  If  the  latter,  the  roots  must  be  loosened 
and  spread  out  to  prevent  their  taking  a  circular  direction  after  pi  inting 
Settle  the  soil  about  the  roots  by  watering  with  tepid  water,  and  if  they 
show  signs  of  suffering  close  early  with  sun  heat ;  shade  from  bright  sun, 
and  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  with  a  low  night  temperature 
will  soon  secure  their  establishment. 
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Late  Hovses. — Late  Grapes  intended  for  bottling  or  keeping  until  after 
Christmas  should  have  the  shoulders  well  tied  up  to  allow  of  the  full 
development  of  the  berries,  and  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  through 
the  bunches  in  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  fall.  Keep  the  foliage 
regulated  and  the  strongest  laterals  stopped  where  extension  is  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  even  distribution  of  the  sap,  but  do  not  practise  close 
pinching,  as  it  prevents  root-action,  and  is  nearly  as  inimical  to  a  good 
finish  as  overcropping.  Muscats,  and  all  Grapes  for  that  matter,  having  a 
great  part  of  their  roots  in  inside  borders,  will  require  heavy  waterings 
with  diluted  liquid  manure  or  guano  water  when  the  berries  begin  to  take 
their  last  swelling,  and  should  be  applied  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°, 
and  a  good  mulching  given  of  short  manure  to  keep  the  surface  roots  in 
action,  which  is  a  great  aid  to  the  swelling,  especially  those  that  are  heavily 
cropped,  and  the  ammonia  given  out  by  the  manure  will  keep  red  spider 
in  check. 


Strawberry  Hammonia. — In  our  hardy  fruit  garden  calendar  last 
week  this  Strawberry  was  accidentally  printed  Harmonia.  We  think  it 
well  to  correct  this,  as  this  variety  is  found  to  be  very  good  in  several 
gardens,  and  appears  not  unlikely  to  increase  in  popularity. 
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AB  bee-ke:eper. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES— SUPEEING-. 

Bees  and  bee  keepers  are  having  a  glorious  time  o£  it  now. 
The  splendid  weather  of  the  last  three  weeks  has  been  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  honey  has  been  flowing  as  copiously  as  in  the 
red-letter  years  of  1876  and  1878.  Supers  have  been  and  are 
being  rapidly  filled  and  sealed,  and  the  extractor  where  used  has 
been  able  to  give  good  results.  At  such  a  time,  when  some  bee- 
keepers  have  supers  filled  so  rapidly  there  are  other  keepers  cf 
bees  who  are  leaving  their  stocks  to  waste  time  by  idly  hanging 
out  over  the  floorboards,  those  who  have  learnt  to  use  bar-frame 
hives  have  learnt  how  to  get  the  surplus  honey  and  brood  at 
their  command;  but  there  are  still  ownei’s  of  skeps  whose  very 
system  of  management  prevents  the  bees  from  doing  their  little 
best.  Much  more  may  be  done  with  straw  skeps  than  some 
owners  of  bar-frame  hives  imagine  or  alloiv.  We  have  previously 
shown  how  the  skep,  even  the  round-topped  one,  can  be  made  a 
hive  for  supering.  We  wish  that  some  keerers  of  bees  who  in 
this  busy  season  make  their  bees  idle,  could  see  what  we  are 
doing  at  this  date  with  an  ordinary-sized  skep.  The  stock  is  a 
dome-shaped  domicile,  and  was  purch>sed  last  winter  from  a 
cottager  leaving  the  distiuct.  We  wished  to  prevent  its  swarm¬ 
ing,  and  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  it  as  a  section-filler.  As 
the  season’s  history  of  this  skep  may  give  some  hints  to  begin¬ 
ners  in  bee-keeping  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  we  got  it 
into  its  present  state— a  teeming  mass  of  bees  working  five 
boxes  of  sections  at  once. 

In  early  spring,  the  straw  ring  serving  as  a  handle,  together 
with  about  two  rims  of  straw,  were  cut  out  with  a  sharp  penknife 
and  a  feeder  placed  over  the  hole.  The  stock  was  gently  fed  until 
in  May  it  was  a  powerful  colony.  It  remained  with  t'  e  rest  of 
our  hives  in  a  state  of  rest  during  May,  neither  going  back  nor 
advancing.  When  the  change  of  weather  came  and  honey  com¬ 
menced  to  flow  a  small  rack  of  sections  was  placed  on  it.  This 
rack  is  simply  a  shallow  box  just  holding  the  sections ;  the 
dividers  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  in  the  bottom  is  a 
4-inch  hole  corresponding  with  the  hole  cut  in  the  top  of  the 
skep.  When  this  rack  has  been  placed  on  the  hive  it  is  propped 
up  level  by  packing  cotton  wool  under  the  board  or  by  winding 
round  and  round  on  the  top  of  the  hive  a  quantity  of  tow,  flannel, 
or  in  fact  anything  to  exclude  air  and  to  keep  the  rack  in  posi¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  get  the  bees  at  once  into  this  box  of  sections 
a  piece  of  comb  containing  brood  was  placed  in  one  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  just  over  the  entrance.  A  puff  of  smoke  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hive  and  a  little  tapping  soon  sent  the  bees  pellmell  into  the 
section  rack.  Once  there  they  did  not  leave  it,  ljut  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  work  out  the  foundation. 

The  weather  became  much  warmer  in  a  few  days,  and  again 
the  bees  showed  want  of  room  and  ventilation  by  standing  out 
thickly  on  the  floorboard.  We  now  raised  the  body  hive  a  little 
by  placing  wedges  under  it,  and  a  day  or  two  after,  when  the  bees 
again  began  to  appear  outside,  we  placed  a  second  row  of  sections 
in  the  rack,  lifting  out  one  nearly-filled  section  from  the  first 
batch  and  putting  it  in  the  centre  of  the  new  set,  bees  and  all. 
This  soon  brought  up  the  idle  bees  from  the  bottom  and  work 
went  on  merrily.  We  had  now  two  rows  of  2  lb.  sections,  seven 
in  each  well  on  the  road.  A  sudden  burst  of  heat  and  newly 
hatched  bees  warned  us  to  give  still  more  room.  We  therefore 


constructed  another  rack,  similar  to  the  first,  to  take  fwo  other 
boxes  of  sections,  and  in  this  we  placed  another  fourteen  2  lb. 
sections.  Bees  were  now  clustering  out  thickly  on  the  shelf  and 
against  the  hive.  We  gave  a  puff  of  smoke  between  the  sections 
and  the  hive  carefully  lifted  off  the  rack,  and  put  the  empty  one 
in  its  place.  We  then  examined  the  first  lot,  found  three  sections 
in  each  box  fully  completed,  removed  them,  shaking  the  bees  on 
to  the  other  rack,  and  putting  empty  sections  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 
The  lower  rack  now  became  the  top  one.  The  whole  edifice  was 
well  wrapped  up  with  woollen  stuff,  and  we  had  the  pleasure 
before  evening  of  seeing  the  bees  at  work  in  the  four  boxes. 

On  Friday  last  honey  was  being  rapidly  stored,  and  soon  some 
of  the  middle  combs  will  be  taken  out ;  but  Saturday  was  very 
hot  and  close,  and  although  all  the  boxes  were  well  filled  with 
bees,  a  ball  began  to  form  against  the  outside  of  the  hive.  We 
never  like  to  see  any  bees  left  unemployed.  Sections  were  not 
properly  sealed  above,  and  the  erection  was  quite  high  enough 
already.  We  therefore  got  other  seven  sections,  two  with  comb 
already  built  out  in  them.  We  placed  dividers  between  them, 
and  simply  tied  them  together  as  a  box,  placing  a  wedge  between 
the  two  middle  ones  to  form  an  entrance.  We  then  merely  stood 
this  box  on  the  shelf  against  the  side  of  the  skep  where  the  bees 
were  hanging  out,  and  knocked  off  the  ball  to  the  front  of  the 
gap  in  the  new  box  of  sections.  The  bees  soon  began  to  explore 
it,  and  are  now  working  well  in  it,  and  not  an  idle  bee  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  colony.  They  have  elongated  the  brood  combs  in 
the  skep  to  touch  the  floorboard,  and  we  shall  place  a  band  of 
wood  around  them  to  protect  them  in  case  of  change  of 
weather. 

Bees  when  watched  and  gradually  set  to  work  as  in  this  case 
will  build  in  any  receptacle  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
hive.  We  once  took  some  bees  for  a  fiiend  who  had  built  a  fine 
lot  of  comb  and  stored  and  sealed  up  honey  in  it  in  no  receptacle 
whatever.  The  hive  stood  on  a  slab  in  a  niche  in  a  wall,  and 
they  had  simply  built  the  combs  like  buttresses  from  the  hive  to 
the  wall.  We  also  once  found  a  beautiful  lot  of  pure  comb  honey 
in  a  drainpipe  which  supported  the  skep).  The  bees  had  passed 
below  through  a  crack  in  the  floorboard,  and  their  owner  wondered 
they  did  not  swarm,  seeing  what  a  lot  of  bees  worked  to  and  fro 
from  the  hive.  He  had  no  idea  that  having  been  provided  with 
such  a  roomy  receptacle  for  working  in  they  had  no  idea  of 
swarming.  We  have  only  given  this  account  of  the  straw  skep 
to  show  novices  what  they  can  do  with  the  same  appliances,  and 
we  hope  that  our  brethren  who  are  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
superiug  will  forgive  us  for  occupying  so  much  space  over  the 
doings  of  one  hive  when  thousands  of  supers  are  being  equally 
Avell  filled  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Our  next  contribution 
shall  treat  of  the  supering  of  a  bar-frame  hive. — P.  H.  P. 


e 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor  ’ 
or  to  “  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  \\^e 
request  that  no  one  will  write  [)rivately  to  any  of  our  correspon  • 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
onl}".  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

strawberry  King  of  the  Earlies  (.4.  G.  Evesham). — This  variety  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  at  the  Girtfordj  Experimental  Garden, 
Biggleswade. 

Fruit-Growing  Establishments  ( Fj7is). — It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
answer  your  question.  It  would  occupy  far  too  much  space  to  publish  the 
names  of  all  gardens  where  fruit  is  well  and  extensively  grown,  while  to  make 
a  selection  would  be  invidious.  All  the  information  you  really  need  tuay  be 
gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  leading  fruit  shows  that  have  been  held 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees  {I.  E.  II.). — If  your  trees  are  growing  at  all  freely 
by  all  means  stop  the  summer  growths  as  usual,  as  the  stronger  the  growth 
of  the  branches  the  stronger  will  be  that  of  the  roots,  and  the  more  fibrous 
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these  are  the  better  will  the  trees  transplant.  We  should  prune  at  once,  not 
allowing  a  day’s  unnecessary  delay  to  occur  in  the  matter. 

Soil  for  Vine  Border  (TF.  J.  D.). — We  presume  the  bulk  of  the  turf 
proposed  to  be  used  contains  more  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  than  in  the 
sample  sent,  otherwise  the  border  would  be  little  more  than  a  mass  of  vege¬ 
table  matter.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  dry  weather  the  bulk  of  the  soil  had 
become  shaken  from  the  portion  sent.  In  its  present  condition  we  should 
not  like  to  rely  on  it  for  Vines.  Cannot  you  by  digging  deeper  get  more 
soil  ?  Failing  this,  cannot  you  get  soil  from  another  source  for  mixing  with  the 
fluffy  turf  ?  Good  garden  soil  would  improve  it  greatly.  In  its  present  state 
we  certainly  do  not  consider  it  suitable  for  a  permanent  Vine  border  ;  in  fact, 
we  should  hesitate  to  rely  on  it  even  fora  “  few  years”  without  some  addi¬ 
tion  as  suggested. 

Plums  Cracked  {J.B.). — We  fear  we  are  unable  to  give  you  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  reply  to  your  question,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  treatment  as  to  syringing,  watering,  and  ventilating  to  which  the 
trees  have  been  subjected.  If  there  has  been  no  mistake  in  these  respects 
we  can  only  suggest  that  the  fruits  formed  while  the  roots  of  the  trees  were 
comparatively  inactive,  under  which  circumstances  it  would  not  swell  freely, 
and  the  cuticle  would  necessarily  lose  its  natural  elasticity.  Then,  when 
roots  commenced  working  freely,  and  the  trees  were  fed  liberally,  the  pressure 
of  sap  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the  collapse  of  the  Plums.  We  have  seen  the 
same  thing  occur  after  a  very  hot  dry  period,  suddenly  followed  by  very 
heavy  rains  in  the  case  of  Plume  in  the  open  air,  nearly  the  w'hole  crop  of 
certain  varieties  splitting  instead  of  swelling  ;  and  the  varieties  to  which 
you  refer  are  amongst  those  most  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  manner. 

Fungus  on  Cucumbers  {B.,  Wilts). — Your  letter  arrived  just  too  late  to 
be  answered  last  week.  Of  the  fragment  of  leaf  sent  little  remained,  as  it 
was  macerated  by  the  moisture  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  fungus 
had  also  vanished.  Judging  by  the  very  weak  stem  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
small  ill-fed  Cucumber,  the  plants  appear  to  require  more  support  than  they 
are  receiving,  either  in  the  form  of  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  or  pre¬ 
ferably  top-dressings  of  rough  rich  soil  for  inducing  the  production  of  fresh 
roots.  If  you  treat  them  more  generously  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  atmosphere  and  temperature  right,  we  think  your  plants,  if  not 
“  too  far  gone,”  will  improve  rapidly.  You  say  nothing  about  their  general 
condition,  nor  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  You  will 
find  the  names  of  plants  at  the  foot  of  this  column. 

Vines  and  Pines  [F.  C.). — We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  your  Vines  are 
infested  with  mealy  bug,  there  being  more  than  a  dozen  insects  in  the  par¬ 
ticle  of  bark  you  have  sent.  Dissolve  2  ozs.  of  softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  soft 
water,  adding  also  a  little  soda,  then  mix  in  by  violent  agitation  a  wineglass¬ 
ful  of  petroleum,  and  with  this  wash  the  rods,  scrubbing  the  mixture  w'ell 
in  during  the  evening.  Do  not  apply  it  in  the  morning,  or  to  the  young 
wood,  fruit,  or  foliage  ;  from  these  parts  some  of  the  insects  may  be  dislodged 
by  forcible  syringings  or  washing  with  a  sponge.  In  the  autumn  both  Vines 
and  every  portion  of  the  house  must  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleansing, 
as  if  you  allow  this  pest  to  get  the  master  j'ou  will  have  little  more  pleasure 
in  Grape-growing,  while  if  it  gets  on  the  Pines  you  will  never  get  it  off  again. 
Although  you  may  have  carried  out  instructions  with  exactitude,  it  does  not 
follow  that  your  Pines  must  be  of  the  first  size,  as  the  plants  were  not  in  the 
best  condition  to  begin  with.  We  should  not  have  been  much  surprised  if 
they  had  not  fruited  at  all.  We  are  glad  to  hear  some  of  them  at  least  have 
done  so,  and  the  fruit  may  attain  a  larger  size  than  you  imagine.  It  is  best 
to  remove  all  suckers  till  the  fruit  shows.  Queens  started  at  once  will,  if  in 
good  fruiting  condition,  ripen  in  early  winter.  The  sketch  of  the  Grape  does 
not  at  all  resemble  the  Madresfield  Court,  the  fruit  of  which  is  distinctly  oval . 

Cinerarias  (Mrs.  D.). — We  have  very  great  pleasure  in  answering  your 
inquiries,  and  also  those  of  all  other  correspondents  whom  we  can  usefully 
assist.  We  think  you  may  still  have  some  of  your  plants  in  flower  by 
Christmas,  but  they  will  not  be  large ;  at  least,  those  wanted  as  early  as 
possible  we  should  not  shift  out  of  5-inch  pots,  in  which  size  very  attractive 
plants  are  produced.  Your  seedlings,  as  we  understand  you,  are  now  pricked 
ofl;  in  a  pan.  If  this  is  stood  on  a  flower  pot  or  pots,  inverted  in  another  pan 
of  water,  the  plants  will  be  absolutely  safe  from  slugs,  and  the  moisture 
evaporating  will  also  be  beneficial.  The  seedlings  will  be  far  better  in  a 
frame  than  in  a  house,  and  they  will  grow  all  the  more  freely  if  in  a  shaded 
position.  They  must  be  kept  regulai-ly  moist,  and  when  fairly  established 
will  be  invigorated  if  exposed  to  the  night  dews,  placing  on  the  lights  in  the 
daytime,  with  ventilation,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  frame  moist. 
When  the  plants  touch  each  other  place  them  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  using 
rather  light  soil,  such  as  two-thirds  of  loam  and  one-third  leaf  soil,  with  an 
admixture  of  sand.  Keep  them  close,  moist,  and  shaded  until  they  recover 
from  the  check  received  in  potting,  then  admit  air  freely  as  before,  removing 
the  lights  when  the  nights  are  calm  and  clear.  Stand  the  pots  on  sharp 
sifted  ashes,  which  always  keep  moist.  As  soon  as  the  roots  coil  round  the 
sides  of  the  pots  and  protrude  from  the  drainage  transfer  to  5-inch  pots, 
using  rather  stronger  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  place  of  leaf  soil,  also 
mixing  with  the  soil  a  twentieth  part  of  soot,  and  pot  rather  firmly.  Cool¬ 
ness  with  moisture,  with  shade  from  the  mid-day  sun,  are  what  the  plants 
need,  and  they  must  not  lack  for  water  for  a  moment,  as  especially  must  the 
soil  be  moist  when  shifting  is  done.  When  growing  freely  they  may  be 
sprinkled  every  afternoon  in  bright  weather,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  insect  fumigate  the  frame  slightly  when  the  foliage  is  dry.  Permitting 
insects  to  increase,  and  then  using  strong  measures  for  destroying  them,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be  made  in  growdng  Cinerarias.  Some 
of  the  plants  may  be  again  shifted  into  7-inch  pots,  but  the  forwardest  w'e 
should  not  shift,  nor  should  we  stop  the  central  growth.  This  we  should 
allow  to  extend  and  support  the  plants  if  needed  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
If  you  desire  further  information  on  any  particular  point  do  not  hesitate  to 
write  to  us,  and  we  will  readily  attend  to  your  letter. 

lalium  Browni  (Idem). — This  Lily,  if  the  plants  and  bulbs  are  healthy, 
flowers  every  year  ;  but  the  bulbs  are  liable  to  decay,  as  their  peculiar  form 
renders  them  liable  to  hold  the  water  that  may  collect  around  them.  Special 
care  should  be  exercised  to  drain  well  the  station  before  planting  by  letting 
the  soil  rest  on  a  layer  of  stones  G  inches  thick.  The  bulbs  should  also  be 
well  surrounded  with  sand  or  other  gritty  matter,  through  which  water  will 


pass  freely.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  lay  the  bulbs  on  their  sides  when 
planting  as  a  precaution  against  the  lodgment  of  water  in  them,  but  we  have 
irot  had  occasion  to  try  that  method. 

Names  of  Plants  (Clifton). — The  flower  you  have  sent  is  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  segetum,  the  wild  Corn  Marigold,  but  now  frequently  grown  in 
gardens.  (B.,  ITiiis). — 1,  Alnus  laciniata  ;  2,  Pinus  austriaca  ;  3,  Ilalesia 
tetraptera ;  4,  Orchis  maculata ;  5,  Geranium  saneuineum ;  6,  Anagallis 
tenella,  the  Bog  Pimpernel.  (Constant  Header). — 1,  Francoa  appendiculata  ; 
2,  Anemone  narcissiflora  ;  3,  Sidalcea  oregana ;  4,  Sidalcea  oregana  var. 
densa  ;  5,  Digitalis  ochroleuca  ;  G,  Catananche  casrulea.  (D.  H.). — Arnica 
montana.  (Sir  B.  M.). — The  large  yellow  flower  is  the  Corn  Marigold,  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  segetum  ;  the  small  yellow  one  is  Sedum  acre  ;  the  other  is  the 
Bose  Bay,  Epilobium  angustifolium.  We  arc  not  able  to  undertake  to  give 
the  names  of  Boses,  but  the  variety  you  send  is  possibly  Triomphe  de  Bennes. 


Flowers  for  Bees  (J.  Felly). — We  cannot  better  answer  your  question 
than  by  extracting  the  following  list  of  bee-feeding  plants  from  Carter’s 
“  Explanatory  Guide  ”  to  their  exhibit  of  food,  officinal,  and  honey-yielding 
plants  at  the  Health  Exhibition  : — Alyssum  saxatile,  Anchu.sa  italica,  Am¬ 
brosia  mexicana,  Arabis  alpina,  Melissa  officinalis,  Ocymum  Basilicum  and 
suave,  Berberis  communis,  Borago  officinalis.  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  Calli- 
opsis  bicolor,  Iberis  odorata,  Clarkia  pulchella.  Salvia  Horminum,  Trifolium 
hybridum,  Melilotus  leucantha.  Trifolium  pratense  perenne,  Collinsia  bicolor, 
Elsholtzia  cristata,  Trigonella  Foenumgrsecum,  Hedysarum  coronarium,  Ulex 
europreus,  Gilia  tricolor,  Cerinthe  minor,  Polemonium  creiuleum,  Brassica 
oleracea  acephala,  Leptosiphon  densiflorus,  Limnanthes  odorata,  Lupinus 
annuns,  Malope  grandiflora.  Origanum  vulgare  and  Majorannm,  Mirabilis 
Jalapa,  Beseda  odorata,  Tropreolum  majus,  Nemophila  insignis.  Petunia 
grandiflora,  Phacelia  congesta.  Phlox  Drummondi,  Hesperis  matronalis.  Salvia 
officinalis  and  argentea,  Satureia  hortensis  and  montana,  Scabiosa  atropur- 
purea,  Mathiola  annua,  Alyssum  maritimura,  Lathyrus  odoratus,  Helianthus 
annuus.  Thymus  vulgaiis,  Brassica  Bapa,  Omphalodes  linifolia,  Cheiranthus 
Cheiri,  and  Whitlavia  grandiflora. 

Bees  not  Swarming  (G.  T.  G.). — You  need  not  fear  the  presence  of 
fertile  w'orkers  in  a  hive  whose  queen  is  so  prolific  that  a  ball  of  bees,  “  more 
in  number  than  would  make  a  large  swarm,”  is  hanging  outside.  An  article 
on  supering  in  another  column  will  supply  an  answer  to  your  question. 
These  bees,  not  prepared  to  swarm,  would  have  filled  perhaps  more  than  one 
large  super  during  the  late  beautiful  weather.  If  you  had  particularly  w'anted 
a  swarm  you  should  have  driven  the  bees  as  soon  as  they  needed  more  room. 
The  bees  have  been  hanging  idle  during  the  very  prime  of  the  honey  season. 
If  3’ou  bad  prepared  a  super  and  shaken  the  hangers-out  into  it,  and  then 
placed  the  super  over  the  hive,  everything  was  in  favour  of  obtaining  a  fine 
lot  of  comb  honey.  Do  so  now,  although  getting  late  in  the  honey  season. 
Perhaps  you  are  near  heather ;  if  so,  you  may  still  look  for  good  results. 
Fertile  workers  are  not  tolerated  where  the  queen  is  prolific.  It  is  in  queen¬ 
less  stocks,  or  in  stocks  whose  queens  are  getting  old  and  sterile,  that 
fertile  workers  gain  a  footing. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  16tii. 
Trade  quiet.  Supplies  well  in  excess  of  demand,  and  pricas  generally  lower. 


FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

1 

6 

to  5 

0 

Oranges . 

..  100 

6 

0  to  10 

0 

Cherries . .  . . 

7 

0 

12 

0 

Peaches . 

per  doz. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Chestnuts  . . 

. .  bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pefirs,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Currants,  Red 

. .  h  sieve 

4 

0 

5 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

5 

0 

„  Black 

. ,  J  sieve 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  lb. 

2 

0 

3 

G 

Figs  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Raspberries  . . 

per  Id. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Grapes  . .  . . 

..  ..  lb. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Strawbei-ries. . 

..  lb. 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Lemons  . .  . . 

.  ,  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

»■> 

0 

G 

0 

VEGETABLES 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes  . . 

. .  dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . .  . 

punnet 

0 

0 

to  1 

G 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red 

.,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Onions  . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Broccoli  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

. .  J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . , 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

0 

S 

0 

4 

„  New  . .  . . 

cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers  .. 

. .  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

G 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

6 

Cucumbers  . . 

. .  each 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Endive  . , 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  lb. 

0 

G 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Lettuce  . .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

G 

„  New  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

6 

0 

0 

HAYMAKING. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  GRASS  LAND  FOR  HAY. 

Our  crop  of  meadow  hay  this  year  is  a  good  one,  decidedly 
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above  the  average,  and  we  began  mowing  it  on  Monday,  Jane  23rd, 
under  a  cloudy  sky  but  with  a  rising  barometer.  The  weather 
cleared  gradually,  and  on  Thursday  of  that  week  carting  began, 
and  was  continued  till  late  on  Saturday  night.  All  went  well, 
there  was  no  hindrance  of  any  kind,  and  the  first  rick  is  one  of 
the  best  in  quality  that  we  have  made  for  several  years.  In  the 
following  week  we  were  not  so  fortunate.  The  mowing  machine 
was  repeatedly  broken ;  four  of  the  labourers  fell  ill,  so  too  did 
one  of  our  best  horses;  but  the  weather  continued  bright  and 
fine,  and — well,  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  by  energy  and  care, 
and  we  only  mention  them  to  show  that  they  will  occur,  and 
cannot  be  ignored  in  a  calculation  of  ways  and  means. 

Cold  nights  and  want  of  rain  in  Api-il  and  May  checked  the 
growth  of  the  grass  so  much  upon  poor  meadows  that  complaints 
of  a  short  crop  of  hay  are  very  general.  We  attribute  our  good 
crop  to  the  careful,  I'egular,  and  timely  application  of  manure. 
This  consists  of  farmyard  manure  applied  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
cartloads  per  acre  either  now,  immediately  after  the  hay  is  carted, 
or  in  autumn  when  the  cattle  are  taken  to  the  yards.  If  done 
now  the  dung  must  be  so  old  and  rotten  as  to  become  pulverised 
quickly,  and  easily  broken  and  worked  into  the  gi’ass  by  the  bush 
or  chan  harro.v,  so  as  not  to  offer  a  serious  check  to  the  growth 
of  the  aftermath.  This  ought  only  to  be  attempted  where  ex¬ 
ceptional  facilities  exist  for  doing  it  quickly  and  well,  growth 
coming  so  soon  after  the  hay  is  cleared  that  it  is  several  inches 
high  in  a  few  days.  Early  in  October  may,  therefore,  be  given 
as  the  best  time,  and  half-decayed  manure  then  answers  perfectly. 
It  continues  decaying  fast;  its  rich  nutriment  is  washed  down 
to  the  roots  by  the  autumn  rain  and  is  quickly  taken  up,  so  that 
the  grass,  instead  of  presenting  the  bare  brown  aspect  commonly 
seen  on  pastui-es  at  that  season  of  the  year,  becomes  green  as  an 
emei'ald.  continues  so  throughout  winter,  starts  eaidy  into  a  free 
strong  growth  in  spring,  and  is  then  very  little  affected  by  cold 
or  drought.  We  know  no  greater  contrast  in  farming  than  the 
appearance  of  good  and  bad,  or  rather  well  and  badly  managed, 
grass  land  in  winter  and  spring. 

Thirty-six  acres  of  our  grass  land  for  hay  had  no  farmyard 
manure,  and  artificial  manure  had  to  be  used.  The  formula 
issued  by  Professor  Jamieson  to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Association  was  closely  followed,  and  consists  of  half  cwt.  nitrate 
of  potash,  three-quarters  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  half  cwt.  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  half  cwt.  steamed  bone  Hour  per  acre.  These 
manures  were  procured  separately,  mixed  at  the  farm,  and  applied 
to  the  land  at  a  total  cost  of  about  30.-f.  per  acre  in  the  first  week 
of  March.  Enough  rain  followed  to  dissolve  and  wash  in  the 
manure  ;  a  week  later  dry  weather  set  in,  and  later  dressings  of 
manure  could  have  done  very  little  good  to  the  hay  crop.  We 
have  long  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the  importance  of  an  early 
application  of  manure ;  it  is  strengthened  by  this  satisfactory 
result,  and  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  have  it  done  even  earlier 
next  year.  The  mixture  of  artificial  manures  was  new  to  us, 
and  by  way  of  experiment  we  applied  a  double  portion  of  the 
mixture  to  an  acre  of  Rye  Grass  and  half  an  acre  of  our  poorest 
Meadow  Grass.  Its  beneHcial  effect  upon  the  Rye  Grass  was 
clearly  visible  in  a  week  after  the  dressing,  and  it  grew  with  such 
extraordinary  vigour  that  it  soon  overtopped  an  adjoining  piece 
which  was  top-dressed  in  the  autumn  with  farmyard  manure. 
The  growth  of  the  Meadow  Grass  was  even  more  remarkable, 
the  crop  at  the  time  of  mowing  being  more  than  double  its  usual 
bulk  from  that  particular  piece.  VVe  are  therefore  naturally 
disposed  to  inquire,  if  by  the  outlay  of  an  additional  30«.  per 
acre  we  get  from  £4  to  £5  worth  more  hay,  would  not  a  similar 
expenditure  upon  poor  land  be  justifiable  upon  a  much  larger 
scale?  Certainly  we  have  reason  to  think  so,  and  hope  to  act 
upon  it  next  season.  For  richer  land  the  quantity  given  by 
Professor  Jamieson  is  doubtless  sufficient.  In  proof  of  this  we 
have  a  seven-acre  meadow  taken  in  hand  six  years  ago  to  test  the 
effects  of  a  steadily  progressive  application  of  artificial  manures. 
So  poor  was  it  then  that  not  more  than  half  a  load  of  Bents  was 
mowed  upon  the  whole  of  it.  A  dressing  of  half-inch  bones  the 
first  year,  followed  by  annual  spring  dressings  of  Lawes’  grass 
manure,  for  which  Crown  Manure  was  substituted  last  year,  and 
the  Jamieson  mixture  this  year,  has  led  to  a  gradual  but  decided 
improvement,  and  this  year  we  have  no  better  crop  upon  any 
portion  of  the  land  reserved  for  hay.  No  doubt  a  radical  change 
of  condition  might  have  been  brought  about  sooner,  but  then 
our  experiment  would  have  been  neither  so  useful  nor  economical. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hand  La Haymaking  will  soon  be  over,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  have  the  ricks  thatched  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  they  are  huilt 
and  are  in  a  proper  state  for  heating.  Although  the  hay  has  been  got 


together  in  excellent  condition  this  year,  we  have  adhered  to  our  old  plan 
of  having  a  sack  stuffed  with  hay  put  in  the  middle  of  the  large  ricks  and 
drawn  upwards  as  the  rick  is  made  to  a  point  slightly  above  the  eaves,  so 
as  to  make  a  slight  funnel  for  the  escape  of  superfluous  heat.  As  the 
rick  gradually  settles  down  the  funnel  becomes  closed,  so  that  there  is 
only  a  trace  of  it  when  the  hay  is  cut.  See  that  the  ricks  are  carefully 
pulled  and  securely  thatched.  The  edges  of  the  thatch  should  be 
clipped,  and  a  neat  symmetrical  appearance  given  to  the  rick  as  possible. 
So  engros  ing  has  been  the  haymaking  in  the  fine  weather  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured  that  work  among  root  crops  is  somewhat  in  arrears. 
Men  set  hoeing  and  thinning  of  Mangolds,  Carrots,  and  Turnips  in  the 
morning  have  been  taken  off  for  the  hay  each  day  as  soon  as  carrying 
began.  There  are  some  blanks  among  the  Mangolds,  for  which  plants 
have  been  reserved,  and  will  be  put  in  now  as  soon  as  possible.  Careful 
transplantation  of  Mangolds  is  successfully  done,  but  such  roots  are 
always  undersized,  yet  they  are  large  enough  to  be  useful. 

Horse  Labour. — Any  manure-carting  from  the  yards  to  mixers  still 
unfinished  should  be  now  done  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  if  required 
for  Wheat  or  the  autumn  dressing  of  grass  land.  The  winter-sown  tares 
kept  for  horses  and  cattle  will  soon  be  finished,  and  the  land  ploughed  and 
sown  with  white  Turnips.  Other  tares  have  been  folded  with  sheep,  and 
this  is  an  excellent  plan  with  a  ewe  flock,  especially  on  farms  where  good 
pasture  is  scarce.  By  tare-folding  and  judicious  feeding  some  of  the  most 
forward  drafts  of  lamb  are  brought  on  for  down  fairs  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  land  is  either  ploughed  for  roots  or  for  white  Mustard  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Wheat.  The  horse  hoe,  after  being  of  much  use  among  the  field 
Potatoes  before  the  soiling  was  done,  is  now  in  daily  use  among  the  other 
root  crops  and  Hops,  where  it  is  all-important  that  surface-stirring  should 
be  frequent  during  the  season  of  growth.  Owing  to  the  foul  condition  of 
Hop  foliage  so  much  time  has  been  given  to  washing  it  that  horse-hoeing 
had  been  somewhat  behindhand.  Both  are  important,  and  it  is  unwise  to 
neglect  anything  in  so  profitable  a  crop  as  the  Hop.  Though  not  grown 
generally  by  the  home  farmer,  yet  it  is  by  many,  and  for  those  we  append 
a  well-tried  recipe  for  the  destruction  of  insects  on  Hop  leaves ; — 6  lbs. 
of  softsoap,  6  lbs.  of  soda,  6  lbs.  of  quassia  chips.  The  quassia  chips  are 
put  in  a  bag  and  boiled  in  the  water,  then  the  soap  and  soda  are  added. 
With  1  gallon  of  this  liquor  added  to  8  gallons  of  water  the  foliage  is 
syringed,  care  being  taken  to  force  it  well  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
for  it  is  there  that  most  insects  are  found.  Three  or  four  or  more  washings 
are  often  necessary  to  destroy  successive  broods  of  aphides.  Without  this 
washing  the  crop  would  often  prove  a  total  failure. 

Live  Stock. — Owing  to  the  hot  dry  weather  some  of  the  pastures  are 
already  becoming  somewhat  bare  ;  a  portion  of  the  cattle  should  therefore 
be  put  upon  what  afterwards  can  be  spared  from  the  dairy  cows  and 
lambs,  which  when  weaned  thrive  if  turned  upon  the  young  succulent 
grass,  the  ewes  being  kept  upon  the  older  growths  with  equal  advantage. 
Hasten  the  ripening  of  fattening  beasts  forward  in  flesh  by  moderate  cake¬ 
feeding  on  the  pasture,  so  as  to  begin  drafting  early  all  that  are  not 
required  for  the  yards  or  stall  feeding  next  winter.  Old  horses  put  to 
hard  work  should  then  have  a  little  corn  as  well  as  plenty  of  green  food. 
Such  an  outlay  by  keeping  them  sound  is  really  a  saving  in  the  end,  and 
staves  off  many  an  item  in  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  account.  The  dairy 
cows  will  now  receive  much  benefit  from  the  aftermath,  which  should 
afford  them  an  ample  supply  of  food  without  rambling  far  for  it.  A  cow 
will  consume  enough  grass  for  rumination  in  about  two  hours  if  it  be 
plentiful.  If  the  meadows  are  bare  of  trees  there  should  be  open  lodges 
for  shade  for  cattle,  and  for  some  protection  from  flies. 
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Date. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

a 

*S 

Pi 

1884. 

July. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32'< 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

saa. 

On 

grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

6 

29.981 

63.0 

58.9 

N.E. 

65.1 

71.8 

54.7 

HS.7 

52.1 

0.437 

Monday . 

7 

30.  17 

65.5 

60.6 

E. 

63.7 

77.4 

55.3 

119.1 

S2.5 

Tuesday . 

8 

29.918 

72.7 

66.0 

E. 

63.9 

84.4 

53.6 

119.7 

48.2 

Wednesday  .. 

9 

29.828 

73.7 

66.6 

N.E. 

65.3 

85  3 

60  9 

124.2 

54.8 

0.601 

Thursday  . . . . 

10 

29.647 

63.2 

62.6 

S.W. 

66.0 

74.5 

58.8 

105.7 

52.U 

0.174 

Friday . 

11 

S9.784 

61.7 

56.7 

S.E. 

64.0 

71.6 

53  1 

lll.O 

48.6 

0.074 

Saturday  . . . . 

12 

29.877 

68.2 

63.2 

S.E. 

63.1 

71.1 

56.5 

97.3 

51.0 

0.134 

29.8o3 

66.9 

62.1 

64.4 

76.6 

56.1 

113.2 

5L3 

7.420 

REMARKS. 

eth.— Overcast  morning ;  rain  at  2  p.m.,  and  heavy  rain  with  thunder  4.15  to  4.30  pji. 
7th. — Dull  morning  ;  fine  afternoon  and  night. 

8th. — Fine  and  hot. 

9th. — Very  fine  and  hot. 

10th. — Very  heavy  rain  8.30  to  8.45  a.m.  ;  fair  tiU  4  p.m.,  then  rain  tUl  7  p.m. 

11th. — Generally  duU,  shower  at  7.30  P.M.,  and  very  dark  at  8  P.M.  sharp  shower  at 
midnight. 

12th. — DuU  morning,  rain  in  afternoon ;  fair  at  night 

A  fine  summer  week,  with  high  temperature  and  two  short  heavy  rains.— G.  J.  Sxkons 
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COMING  EVENTS 

24 

th 

Sheffield  Show  (two  days). 

25 

F 

26 

S 

27 

SUN 

7Tn  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

28 

M 

29 

TU 

so 

W 

Warwick  Show. 

STEAWBEEKIES. 


0  favourable  has  the  weather  been  during  “  Straw¬ 
berry  time  ”  for  the  full  development  of  flavour 
and  colour  in  this  popular  fruit,  that  varieties 
new  and  old  have  been  fairly  put  upon  trial,  and 
advantage  taken  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
not  only  for  a  comparison  of  points  of  merit,  but 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  real  utility  of  each 
for  general  cultivation.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  write  an  exhaustive  paper  upon  a  subject 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  but  rather  to  call 
timely  attention  to  a  few  sorts  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden  where  they  are  not  yet  in  cultivation.  One  cultural 
point  I  may  once  more  usefully  insist  upon,  and  that  is  that 
any  soil  which  has  been  brought  into  a  suitable  condition  for 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables  will  answer  equally  well  for 
Strawberries.  To  speak  of  the  soil  of  a  kitchen  garden  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  do  of  farm  land,  and  say  it  is  so 
heavy,  light,  cold,  or  wet  as  to  be  in  an  unsuitable  condition 
for  cropping,  except  in  favourable  seasons,  is  heresy.  Garden 
soil,  whatever  its  original  condition,  has  to  be  drained  if 
necessary,  rendered  fertile  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and 
made  so  porous  and  friable  that  rain  water  jjasses  quickly 
through  it,  and  air  enters  freely.  Until  it  is  so  improved  it 
is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  garden  soil,  and  certainly  is  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

The  last  variety  of  Strawberry  to  ripen  has  impressed 
itself  so  favourably  upon  my  mind  that  I  mention  it  first. 
It  is  Loxford  Hall  Seedling.  The  appearance  of  a  plant  in 
full  bearing  is  quite  unique  in  Strawberry  culture.  The 
leaf-growth,  though  fairly  robust,  is  so  compact  that  the 
quantity  and  size  of  the  fruit  is  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  it.  The  fruit,  although  so  abundant,  is  large,  much  of  it 
being  very  large  and  cockscomb-shaped.  All  of  it  is  hand¬ 
some,  of  a  bright  crimson  colour.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  of 
delicious  flavour.  I  have  gathered  several  dishes  of  excellent 
fruits  of  it  from  a  row  planted  seven  months  ago,  and  the 
two-year-old  plants  have  borne  a  heavy  crop,  some  of  which 
is  still  green.  I  regard  it  as  the  best  of  all  late  Strawberries. 
In  striking  contrast  to  this  I  may  mention  Helena  Gloede  as 
another  late  sort  highly  worthy  of  general  culture,  some  of 
its  fruit  ripening  with  midseason  varieties,  and  others  well 
overlapping  the  first  ripe  fruit  of  Loxford  Hall  Seedling. 
Its  leaf-growth  is  so  strong  as  to  be  positively  rampant,  but 
its  crop  of  fruit  is  so  large,  abundant,  and  well  flavoured  as 
to  render  it  valuable  and  profitable.  No  doubt  the  hot  dry 
weather  accelerated  the  ripening  of  its  fruit  this  year,  and 
“J.  E.”  (see  page  58)  should  make  due  allowance  for  it. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  when  a  Strawberry  is 
termed  late  in  ripening  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  very 
late.  Black  Prince  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  represent 
extreme  periods  of  the  Strawberry  season,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  The  other  sorts,  forming 
the  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  ripening,  must  be  chosen 
after  trial  with  due  care  and  judgment. 

Another  variety  that  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  this 
No.  213.— VoL.  IX.,  Third  Series. 


summer  is  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Well  has  it  been  described 
as  “  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  varieties.”  It  may  be 
termed  an  early  midseason  sort,  a  strong  grower  with  large 
foliage,  large  handsome  tapering  fruit  of  a  rich  red  colour, 
very  juicy,  firm,  and  richly  flavoured,  and  an  abundant 
cropper.  James  Veitch,  too,  is  another  sort  ripening  with 
or  following  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  of  which  it  is  a  worthy 
associate.  The  handsome  fruit  is  bright  in  colour,  firm, 
sweet,  rich,  most  refreshing,  and  very  abundant.  The 
Countess  was  sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  as  a  variety 
highly  worthy  of  culture,  and  I  certainly  find  it  so  in  every 
respect.  It  is  very  hardy,  of  medium  vigour,  bearing  plenty 
of  large  fruit,  both  rich  in  colour  and  flavour.  Hammonia 
proves  a  valuable  late  midseason  variety,  a  free  cropper, 
much  of  the  fruit  being  large  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Unser  Fritz  has  been  fairly  good,  but  I  had  hardly  enough 
plants  of  it  in  fruit  to  enable  me  to  form  a  safe  opinion  of  its 
merits.  I  can  say,  however,  that  it  is  a  late  ripener  and 
the  fruit  keeps  good  for  a  long  time.  That  fine  old  white 
variety  Bicton  Pine  has  had  an  abundant  crop  of  useful  fruit 
— useful  both  for  size,  colour,  and  flavour.  Much  of  the 
fruit  had  a  charming  delicate  pink  tinge  on  the  exposed  side. 
It  should  be  used  soon  after  it  is  fully  ripe,  as  it  becomes- 
rather  insipid  in  a  day  or  two. 

Eed  and  White  Alpines  have  been  better  flavoured  than- 
I  have  known  them  to  be  for  some  years.  I  have  often  been- 
told  that  the  flavour  of  fruit  grown  in  this  country  is  very 
poor  in  comparison  with  that  found  upon  wild  plants  on  the 
Alps.  Two  large  beds  two  years  old  are  apparently  at  their, 
best,  the  crop  being  abundant,  and  is  likely  to  afford  a  supply, 
throughout  August. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine-flavoured  Straw¬ 
berry,  British  Queen,  is  so  seldom  seen  now,  as  none  of  the 
larger  varieties  can  equal  it  in  richness  of  flavour.  The 
fruits  certainly  do  not  present  such  an  imposing  appearance 
upon  the  table,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  point  chiefly  studied, 
though,  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  a  variety  which  has  some 
claims  to  merit  in  other  and  more  important  respects.  I  had 
long  had  an  impression  that  it  was  a  difficult  and  uncertain 
sort  to  grow,  but  having  been  favoured  with  a  basket  of  fruits 
from  a  friend  who  has  been  very  successful  with  it  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  my  fortune,  and  obtained  some  layers  a  season  or 
two  ago.  Turning  to  Dr.  Hogg’s  excellent  “  Fruit  Manual  ” 
I  found  the  following  remarks,  which  guided  me  to  success, 
and  I  subsequently  found  had  been  similarly  serviceable  to  my 
friend  : — “  When  well  cultivated  and  thoroughly  ripened  this 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  Strawberries.  It  succeeds  best 
with  young  plants  renewed  every  season.  The  great  fault  is 
that  the  plant  is  so  very  tender.  It  will  not  succeed  in  all 
soils  and  situations,  and  it  is  generally  an  indifferent  bearer. 
It  forces  well,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  that  purpose.” 
With  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  situation  I  had 
little  fear  of  the  result,  as  my  garden  is  some  distance  south 
of  London,  the  soil  being  deep  loam  of  medium  texture,  and 
well  drained,  so  that  there  was  practically  nothing  to  deter 
me  from  a  trial.  A  large  quarter  was  accordingly  planted,  the 
ground  being  previously  well  prepared,  and  the  next  year  I 
was  rewarded  with  a  fair  though  not  a  large  crop  of  deliciously 
flavoured  fruits,  which  amply  repaid  me  for  the  experiment. 
Since  then  I  have  made  a  fresh  plantation  every  season,  and 
have  not  had  the  slightest  cause  for  complaint  as  to  scarcity 
of  fruits,  the  only  defect  being  that  the  colour  is  not  quite  so 
bright  as  some  like  to  see  it. 

Another  favourite  of  mine  is  the  Hautbois,  which  has  a 
very  peculiar,  and  to  me,  a  pleasing  flavour.  I  have  a  small 
mound  of  rockery  devoted  to  it,  and  there  it  grows  and  fruits 
most  freely.  The  fruits,  it  is  true,  are  small,  and  many  would 
regard  them  as  insignificant,  but  they  are  unique  in  flavour, 
and  that  I  consider  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  attention. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  more  as  a  curiosity  than  as  a 
useful  variety,  and  could  never  be  grown  extensively  in 
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gardens  where  a  large  supply  of  handsome  fruits  is  in 
demand  during  the  season. 

La  Grosse  Sucree  I  find  a  useful  and  reliable  variety  both 
out  of  doors  and  in  pots  for  forcing,  the  fruit  coming  of  a  good 
size,  generally  well  formed,  regular,  and  in  abundance.  It  is 
not  quite  so  sweet  as  some  varieties,  but  the  slight 
acidity  is  agreeable  to  many  palates.  I  have  only  a  few  rows 
of  it,  but  I  intend  devoting  more  space  to  it  in  future. — 
Fkagarian. 


CHOICE  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Dianthus  Fischeri. — An  extremely  rare  and  highly  interesting 
Eussian  species,  equally  as  beautiful  as  the  now  better  known  D. 
alpinus.  Its  flowers  are  light  rose,  borne  solitary  on  stems  3  or  4  inches 
high,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  members  of  this  genus  by  its 
stiff  lance-shaped  leaves.  Why  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  choice 
collections  remains  a  mystery,  since  it  seeds  freely,  and  may  also  be 
readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  with  a  heel  directly 
after  flowering  and  inserted  under  hellglasses  in  sandy  loam.  It  is 
fitted  for  a  choice  position  on  the  rock,  and  should  be  planted  where 
a  free  open  drainage  can  be  ensured.  Jslugs  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
this  little  gem  ;  wireworms  also  are  a  great  pest,  not  onl}”^  to  this, 
but  to  all  members  of  this  much-extended  genus,  including  the  whole 
race  of  Picotees  and  Carnations.  Lime  is  a  good  preventive,  though 
it  is  well  to  carefully  examine  the  soil  likely  to  contain  this  great 
enemy,  who  is  so  often  quietly  at  work  at  the  roots  below.  This 
species  I  have  only  seen  in  Messrs.  Backhouse’s  list  and  in  one 
private  collection  of  choice  alpines  near  London.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  plant  bearing  the  same  name,  and  which 
I  have  seen  in  the  Kew  collection,  but  which  gi’ows  15  inches  high, 
and  has  a  fasciculated  head  of  flowers  much  in  the  way  of  D. 
cruentus. 

Dianthus  alpinus. — This  plant,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
equally  as  rare  as  the  preceding  in  good  collections  of  hardy  plants, 
is  now  receiving  that  attention  which  it  so  well  deserves.  It  is  of 
dense  caespitose  habit,  with  glistening,  obtuse,  oblong  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  arise  from  amidst  its  dense  carpet  of  leaves,  are 
borne  on  short  stems,  often  so  freely  produced  as  to  almost  hide  the 
foliage  ;  the  flowers  are  deep  rose,  and  have  a  striking  effect  on  the 
rock  or  on  a  slightly  raised  bed,  while  as  a  pot  plant  it  is  equally 
charming  and  easily  managed.  It  grows  vigorously  in  equal  parts 
of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  free  addition  of  sharp  grit,  and  may  be 
increased  by  division,  when  the  plants  are  sufficiently  large,  by 
cuttings  the  same  as  recommended  for  the  above,  and  by  seed.  The 
atter  process  in  all  choice  alpines  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest, 
land  especially  so  in  the  Dianthus.  Many  coma  with  fainter-coloured 
flowers,  and  others  of  a  richer  hue,  but  none  which  I  have  at  present 
seen  can  vie  in  richness  of  colour  or  form  with  the  typical  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  flowering  during  July. 

Speaking  of  the  Dianthus,  we  cannot  pass  without  a  few  words 
in  favour  of  the  Glacier  Pink,  Dianthus  neglectus.  To  see  it,  as  is 
often  the  case,  bearing  the  many  traces  which  slugs  are  so  wont  to 
leave  behind,  half  eaten  away  probably,  it  has  not  a  very  pleasing 
appearance,  but  when  in  its  best  condition  and  in  full  flower  it  is 
surpassed  by  no  other  Alpine  Pink,  the  colour  being  of  a  most  brilliant 
rose.  ^  It  forms  close, ^  compact,  wiry  tufts  of  slightly  glaucous  and 
sometimes  pointed,  linear,  grass-like  leaves,  from  which  spring 
numerous  flower  stems,  each  terminating  with  one  of  its  brilli  intly 
coloured  and  well-formed  blossoms.  Each  of  the  three  species  here 
referred  to,  has,  compared  with  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plants,  exceed- 
iiigly  large  flowers,  which  often  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter  on  well- 
grown  examples.  _  The  plant  now  under  note  luxuriates  in  rich  sandy 
loam.  Firm  planting  is  an  essential  in  all  cases.  It  may  be  propagated 
as  recommended  for  alpines,  and  seeds  freely.  It  inhabits  the 
highest  portions  of  the  Pyrenean  Alps  and  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny, 
and,  being  often  surrounded  for  a  considerable  time  with  snow  and 
ice,  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  alpines. 

Lewisia  rediviva  (Bitter  Boot). — Could  we  but  boast  in 
English  gardens  of  the  success  with  which  this  plant  is  cultivated 
by  our  North  American  friends,  and,  as  they  tell  us,  without 
bestowing  any  special  care  upon  it,  more  than  by  edging  their  walks 
with  it  as  we  would  use  Sempervivums,  then  might  we  record 
another  great  stride  towards  perfecting  the  culture  of  choice  alpine 
plants.  _  1  speak  of  this  as  an  alpine  in  a  broad  sense,  and  among 
which  it  may  be  roughly  classed.  It  is,  however,  in  English  gardens 
somewhat  fastidious  both  as  to  situation  and  soil.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  order  Crassulaceae,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Mesembryanthemums. 
This  at  once  indicates  that  no  great  amount  of  moisture  is  requisite 
in  its  cultivation  ;  indeed  it  is  impatient  of  much  moisture,  and  often 
succumbs  to  it.  Whether  grown  in  pots  or  on  the  rock  it  should  be 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  light,  and  in  such  a  position  that  it  ma}'- 


receive  a  maximum  amount  of  the  former.  This  is  essential,  since 
its  lovely  blossoms  only  expand  in  the  sunshine.  Plant  it  firmly  in 
loamy  soil  in  the  chinks  of  the  rock  where  its  roots  may  soon  be  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  stones  ;  it  will  root  deeply  in  this  fissure, 
and  will  expand  its  succulent  rosettes  of  leaves  early  in  summer. 
After  these  have  attained  their  full  growth— viz.,  some  3  inches  long, 
a  profusion  of  its  beautiful  flowers  will  soon  issue  from  the  rosettes, 
each  blossom  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  tips  of  the  petals  are 
of  a  bright  and  pleasing  rose  tint,  shading  into  pink,  the  centre 
becoming  nearly  white,  if  grown  in  pots  it  should  be  raised  above 
the  surface  and  placed  between  some  pieces  of  stone,  and  with 
plenty  of  drainage.  Thus  treated  I  have  been  so  far  a  successful 
cultivator  of  it,  and  also  another  species,  L.  brachycalyx,  which  I  only 
had  once  some  years  ago,  and  have  since  lost  sight  of.  Though  I 
have  never  made  the  attempt,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  made 
equally  at  home  if  planted  between  the  crevices  of  brickwork  in  old 
walls  devoted  to  such  plants  as  Erinus  and  Linaria  pilosa ;  still  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  as  to  its 
cultivation,  since  the  conditions  under  which  I  have  successfully 
grown  it  are  quite  distinct  from  those  under  which  it  exists  in  its 
North  American  habitat,  where  it  is  abundant.  Though  in  English 
gardens  it  is  somewhat  sparsely  distributed,  the  only  means  of  re¬ 
producing  it  is  by  seed,  division  of  the  root  being  rendered  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  it  rarely  developes  more  than  one  rosette  of  leaves  or 
crown  from  the  somewhat  thick,  branching,  and  woody  rootstalk. — 
J.  H.  E. 


A  PLEA  FOR  EXHIBITORS— WHAT  TO  EXHIBIT. 

Many  employers  are  under  the  impression  that  if  they  allow  their 
gardener  to  compete  at  the  local  or  other  shows  they  do  so  at  a 
personal  sacrifice,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  the  losers  by  the 
arrangement.  This  prevents  many  deserving  gardeners  from  winning 
the  rewards,  pecuniary  and  honorary,  that  many  of  their  productions 
deserve.  Such  men  attend  the  shows,  see  for  themselves  they  cou'd 
have  surpassed  some  of  the  exhibits,  and  go  home  discontented  and 
discouraged,  whereas  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  compete  to  a 
reasonable  extent  they  would  have  been  stimulated  to  still  further 
exertions,  and  both  employer  and  employed  would  be  benefited 
thereby.  Doubtless  there  are  instances  where  gardeners  have  abused 
their  privileges  so  far  as  to  study  gardening  solely  from  an  exhibition 
point  of  view,  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly.  The  employer  has  the  remedy  in  his 
own  hands.  If  it  is  seen  the  requirements  of  the  establishment  are 
neglected,  then  by  alt  means  wholly  or  partially  stop  exhibiting,  and 
this  will  soon  have  the  desired  effect.  The  sensible  gardener  does 
not  neglect  his  duties  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  he  grows,  especially 
in  the  shape  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  exhibition,  the  better  is  the 
home  table  supplied. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  ordinary  garden  produce  is  seldom 
good  enough  to  win  the  best  prizes  at  any  fairly  good  show,  and 
exhibitors,  well  knowing  this,  strive  to  improve  their  crops  in  various 
wajs.  Then,  again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  time  many  crops  so 
as  to  have  them  in  perfection  just  when  wanted,  and  the  grower 
therefore  makes  smaller  successional  sowings  and  plantings,  so  as  to 
have  what  is  required  at  the  right  time.  Every  nook  and  corner,  every 
house  and  frame,  is  closely  cropped — everything,  in  fact,  being  made 
the  most  of,  and  but  few  employers  are  aware  how  many  extra  hours 
gardeners  spend  in  the  garden  among  the  various  plants  and  crops. 
Are  gardeners  the  sole  gainers  by  all  this,  and  are  they  so  well  paid 
that  they  should  not  be  encouraged  to  win  a  few  shillings  or 
pounds  occasionally  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  exhibitors  are  in  the  habit  of  lightly  crop¬ 
ping  in  order  to  secure  larger  or  more  sensational  produce  ;  but  this, 
if  true  in  some  cases,  is  not  generally  so,  as  in  some  instances,  say 
with  such  fruits  as  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c.,  nothing 
is  gained  by  very  light  cropping.  This  fact  soon  becomes  apparent 
to  the  exhibitor,  and  his  aim  accordingly  is  to  secure  as  many  fruits 
as  the  trees,  with  the  aid  of  good  attention,  will  ripen  to  perfection. 
Only  a  few  are  wanted  for  exhibition,  and  even  these,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  crops,  are  available  for  table.  With  plants  the  case 
may  be  somewhat  altered  ;  but  I  ask.  Is  it  not  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  owners  of  gardens  to  have  a  few  plants  that  will  bear  being 
separated  from  the  rest?  We  will  admit  that  large  specimens  are 
not  so  serviceable  as  a  greater  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  where 
space  is  limited  and  the  demands  for  decorative  plants  and  cut  flowers 
heavy,  then  the  latter  must  be  grown  in  preference.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  keep  up  a  garden  entirely  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
and  not  as  a  luxury,  seldom  derive  the  amount  of  pleasure  that  falls 
to  those  who  have  a  real  pride  in  their  gardens.  With  all  due 
respect,  and  without  any  personal  concern  in  the  matter,  I  ask  that 
gardeners  be  allowed  to  exhibit  at  least  occasionally,  always  provided 
they  never  neglect  their  home  duties.  There  ought  always  to  be  a 
good  understanding  between  master  and  man,  one  encouraging,  the 
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otlier  doing  his  best  to  deserve  encouragement,  and  then  fewer  com- 
plainfs  would  be  heard  and  fewer  changes  made. 

WHAT  TO  EXHIBIT. 

I  have  known  plenty  of  instances  where  exhibitors  have  succeeded 
in  growing  excellent  fruit,  and  more  especially  vegetables,  and  have 
yet  unfortunately  selected  those  less  certain  to  find  favour  with 
judges.  Some  think  that  mere  size  should  win,  white  others  err  in 
giving  too  great  a  preference  to  quality,  the  exhibits  in  either  case, 
from  being  too  large  or  too  small,  being  passed  over  accordingly. 
One  of  the  primary  objects  of  promoters  of  exhibitions  is  the 
improvement  of  horticulture  generally,  but  if  these  competitions  do 
not  result  in  the  production  of  a  quantity  of  superior  plants,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  than  were  to  be  met  with  previously,  then  they  have 
missed  their  mark.  I  hold  that  but  few  things  can  be  too  large 
provided  quality  is  not  sacrificed,  and  I  think  this  view  will  meet 
with  general  acceptance.  What  is  wmnted  is  large  and  perfect 
specimens  of  good  varieties,  and  these  will  easily  surpass  huge 
examples  of  well  known  coarse  sor!s. 

There  are  also  proper  seasons  for  everything,  and  those  who  some¬ 
times  get  things  very  much  out  of  season  need  not  be  surprised  and 
vexed,  as  they  sometimes  are,  that  these  productions  are  not  appre¬ 
ciated  by  good  judges.  For  instance,  such  Grapes  as  Black  Alicante 
and  White  Tokay,  forc’d  and  apparently  ripened  for  exhibition  in 
June  and  Jul}^  may  easily  be  placed  behind  fairly  good  examples  of 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  Unless  classes  are  provided 
for  them  late  keeping  sorts  should  not  be  exhibited  till  the  autumn 
shows.  It  is  then  when  the  early  sorts  are  failing  in  quality  and  the 
late  varieties  becoming  fit  to  eat.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield 
Court  are  the  best  black  Grapes  for  the  early  shows,  and  well-finished 
bunches  of  the  latter  1  would  prefer  to  equally  well-finished  Black 
Hamburgh.  Foster’s  Seedling  I  consider  the  best  early  white  Grape, 
and  would  place  Buckland  Sweetwater  second  to  it,  both  succumbing 
to  good  examples  of  Golden  Champion  or  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
From  July  onwards  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  the  best  white  Grape 
we  have,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  in  competition  with  the  others,  and 
merits  a  separate  class. 

Two  bunches  ought  ahvays  to  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  dish, 
and  the  sooner  the  framers  of  schedules  recognise  this  the  belter  for 
all  concerned.  At  present  it  is  generally  stipulated  that  three  be 
shown,  and  these  should  match  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible. 
They  look  much  better  on  sloping  boards  than  in  dishes,  and  even 
small  neat  baskets  are  preferable  to  the  latter.  Whenever  possible 
the  bunches  should  be  cut  with  a  good  piece  of  well-ripened  growth 
attached,  and  will  travel  wmll  and  keep  better  on  very  slightly  padded 
boards,  as  much  cotton  wool  induces  sweating.  White  paper  shows 
up  black  Grapes,  and  for  Muscats  and  white  sorts  generallj"  pink 
paper  is  best.  Medium-sized,  plump,  well-coloured  bunches  will 
generally  be  preferred  to  larger,  perhaps  looser,  and  only  partially 
finished  examples. 

The  cla>ses  for  Melons  generally  bring  out  some  extraordinary 
bad  fruit,  and  tasting  these  is  the  most  disagreeable  duty  of  judges. 
Exhibitors  are  constantly  overlooking  the  fact  that  Melons  are  judged 
almost  solely  by  flavour,  and  those,  therefore,  who  dry  their  jdants, 
or  otherwise  induce  premature  rifiening,  often  make  a  mistake.  Keep 
the  foliage  healthy,  and  nearly  any  kind  of  Melon  will  ripen  well. 
Cut  them  when  cracking  round  the  stalk,  keep  them  in  the  fruit-room 
for  about  three  days,  and  then  they  will  be  ripe  to  the  rind.  Grow 
plenty  of  fruit  in  succession,  and  then  there  is  seldom  any  need  to 
unduly  hasten  ripening  or  to  keep  them  longer  than  they  are  fit  to 
eat.  Where  there  is  only  one  class  for  Melons  stage  a  green- fleshed 
variety,  as,  although  some  of  the  newer  scarlet-fleshed  varieties  are 
reall}’  of  equal  merit,  many  judges  have  a  predilection  for  the  green- 
fleshed  sorts. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  merits  of  different  varieties  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  some  judges  give  preference  to  the  largest  and 
best-coloured  fruit,  no  matter  what  the  variety  is  ;  but  this  is  bad 
judging  nevertheless.  A  fine  dish  of  either  Bellegarde,  Boyal  George, 
or  Walburton  Admirable  ought  to  surpass  almost  anything  else  ;  and 
of  Nectarines  I  should  alwaj’s  prefer  w’ell-grown  dishes  of  either 
Pine  Apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  or  Victoria  to  equally  well-grown 
examples  of  other  sorts  known  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  Of  Apricots 
a  good  dish  of  Moorpark  should  excel  all  others. 

Plums  wdll  not  be  largely  shown  this  season,  and  in  many  cases 
there  will  be  no  choice.  Whenever  they  can  be  had  those  of  the 
Gage  type.  Jefferson’s,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  should  be  shown  either 
in  collections  or  for  a  single  dish  of  anj^  dessert  variety.  The  Negro 
Largo  is  a  handsome  Fig,  and  Castle  Kennedy  grows  to  an  immense 
size,  but  I  would  still  give  the  preference  to  a  fine  dish  of  the  Brown 
Turkey,  the  latter  being  of  much  superior  quality.  If  they  are 
judged  by  flavour,  house-grown  fruit  will  always  surpass  those 
grown  in  the  open  air. 

While  they  are  in  season  there  is  no  Pear  to  surpass  good  examples 


of  Jargonelle,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  ; 
but  unfortunately  both  are  bad  keepeis,  and  those  who  exhibit  them 
in  collections  especially  must  watch  them  closely,  in  order  not  to 
stage  any  with  black  centres.  Judges  are  very  fond  of  putting 
their  fingers  through  these,  especially  if  they  have  a  difficult}''  in 
making  their  awards.  Later  on  such  handsome  and  good  varieties 
as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Glou 
Morfeau,  and  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  invariably  tell  well.  Of 
dessert  Apples  Red  Astrachan  is  the  best  for  early  shows,  and  later 
on  the  preference  should  be  given  to  medium  sized  well-coloured 
fruits  of  good  quality.  Having  already  taken  up  more  space  than  at 
first  anticipated,  further  remarks  mint  be  postponed. — W.  Iguulden. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CUEEENT  TOPICS. 

Lagging  behind  is  no  credit  to  any  naan,  and  I  fear  I  am 
lagging  beLind  with  my  thoughts.  I  never  was  a  quick  thinker, 
and  the  glib  pens  and  mental  activity  of  current  writers  are  too 
many  for  me ;  and  besides,  there  is  another  “  thinker  ”  in  the 
case  who  cannot  be  ignored.  I  wished  to  dwell  momentarily  on 
two  or  three  other  matters  in  the  Journal  of  the  10th  inst.,  but 
on  the  completion  of  tw'o  or  three  paragraphs  this  other  thinker 
thought  I  had  better  “  think  about  going  to  bed,”  and  as  the 
witching  hour  of  midnight  had  passed  1  went ;  but  am  awake 

_ 

I  THOUGHT  when  Mr.  Murphy  described  his  able  Chrysan¬ 
themum-growing  friend  as  being  “  more  likely  to  be  in  advance 
than  behind  his  fellows,”  that  he  was  right,  especially  in  gro'wing 
Chrysanthemums,  and  having  his  plants  root-bound  in  lO-inch 
pots  in  July.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  advancing  too  fast,  and 
this  is  possibly  a  case  in  point.  If  "comparatively  small  plants 
in  relatively  small  pots  are  desii-ed,  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to 
pot  rooted  suckers  in  the  autumn,  since  plants  with  the  grandest 
of  bloomcanbehadbyevenlate  spring  propagation.  Mr.  Murphy’s 
friend  must  now  pile  up  turf  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  this 
will  keep  the  plants  moving  steadily,  which  will  be  much  better 
than  rushing  rampantly.  Previously,  however,  if  the  soil  in  the 
pots  is  not  quite  firm  it  should  be  made  so  with  a  blunt  stick. 
If  they  are  highly  fed  now  they  may  be  very  disappointing  in 
the  autumn.  Mr.  Murphy  goes  on  to  say  that  rooted  suckers 
rarely  make  good  specimens.  In  that  assertion  I  think  he  is 
wrong.  With  space  and  good  culture  they  make  the  grandest  of 
plants.  Chrysanthemums  struck  now  or  even  later  make  most 
acceptable  plants  for  certain  positions  and  purposes  of  deco¬ 
ration.  _ 


A  CORRESPONDENT  “  A.”  advocates  the  planting  of  cider 
Apples  for  ornament.  He  may  be  right,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  should  plant  them.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  planting  fimit 
trees  with  shrubs  for  ornament,  and  the  gratification  of  scoring 
a  success.  A  Foxwhelp  Apple  may  be  handsome  when  laden 
with  scarlet  fruit,  but  so  is  a  Worcestershire  Pearmain,  a  Devon¬ 
shire  Quarrenden,  and  a  Red  Astrachan,  with  many  others,  and 
they  are  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  as  are  purple  and  yellow 
Plums  and  Damsons.  When  I  see  garden  ground  devoted  to 
trees  of  various  kinds,  and  yet  hear  the  owners  deplore  they  have 
no  place  for  growing  fruit,  I  alwaj's  think  they  are  slaves  to  old 
customs,  and  that  if  they  thought  a  little  more  on  the  merits  of 
the  question  they  might  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  a 
slightly  different  method  of  occupying  their  gardens. 


“  Fuchsias  as  pillar  plants  ”  affords  food  for  thought.  There 
is  no  method  of  training  Fuchsias  comparable  to  training  them 
to  roofs,  and  few  other  Mowers  that  are  capable  of  covering  roofs 
more  agreeably.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  plant  them  like  Vines, 
and  prune  them  like  Vines,  at  least  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
they  will  produce  such  floriferous  sprays  that  will  put  to  shame 
the  pinched  and  distorted  pyramids  that  are  grown  in  pots  and 
win  prizes  at  exhibitii  ns.  Still  nothing  is  said  or  thought 
against  these  plants  as  such.  They  are  well  grown  in  their 
way,  at  least  some  of  them  are ;  but  the  freer,  move  natural, 
more  elegant,  and  altogether  better  way  of  training  these  plants 
to  pillars  and  roofs  is  far  too  generally  ignored. 


I  FEEL  a  little  hesitation  in  venturing  to  give  expression  to  a 
thought  suggested  by  an  article  without  a  signature,  as  there  is 
no  knowing  who  is  at  the  back  of  these  authoritative-looking 
productions,  but  1  see  that  James  Veitch  Strawberry  was  on 
page  4'2  recommended  to  be  grown  everywhere.  I  thought  that 
w'as  going  a  little  too  far,  or  rather  not  far  enough,  because  in 
the  far  north  1  have  seen  this  variety  fail  utterly,  it  will  soon 
commence  flowering  in  some  places,  if  it  flow’ers  at  all,  and  the 
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fruit,  if  it  ripens,  will  not  be  fit  to  eat.  In  the  south  it  is 
perhaps  the  largest  Strawberry,  and  useful  because  late,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  it  brightly  coloured  or  highly  flavoured. 
After  this  bold  utterance  I  await  the  usual  fate  of  Strawberries 
—a  crushing.  _ 


A  CAPITAL  hint  is  given  in  a  paragraph  in  the  same  series  of 
calendarial  notes  on  flowering  the  beautiful  old  summer  Lily, 
Lilium  candidum,  in  winter.  Observant  gardeners  are  always 
finding  somet  iug  out,  and  this  is  a  discovery,  the  author  of 
which,  I  think,  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  merit  as  an 
enterprising  individual  is  who  shows  something  that  somebody 
else  raised,  and  is  awarded  that  mark  of  approval  by  the  dis¬ 
criminating  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  not,  1  sometimes  think,  the  man  who  does  the  most,  but  he 
who  takes  care  to  show  the  little  he  accomplishes,  that  becomes 
famed  in  his  day  and  generation ;  yet  I  may  be  wrong,  still  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  some  have  got  honoui’ed  for  little  while 
others  have  dene  much  for  nothing,  and  so  I  suspect  it  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
whole  matter. 


The  hint  of  Mr.  J.  Pithers  respecting  covering  the  soil  of 
Melon  beds,  when  the  crop  is  grown  in  frames,  I  thought  good, 
and  for  this  l  eason — that  in  a  certain  district  where  the  gardens 
are  famed  for  Melon  culture  on  beds  of  fermenting  material 
covered  with  frames,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  either 
shingle,  tiles,  or  slates,  and  the  practice  answered  admirably.  It 
is  one  of  those  good  old  plans  that  appear  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  very  much,  and  I  think  is  worth  being  brought  in 
again.  -  _ 


What  comfort  and  solace  plants  and  flowers  give  to  those 
who  love  them.  That  was  my  thought  on  reading  the  article  on 
Filmy  Ferns  last  week.  I  believe  the  author  of  that  article  has 
been  blind  for  years.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  he  can  write,  or 
dictate,  so  cheerily  ?  We  ought  to  be  proud  of  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Smith,  gratified  that  he  is  still  with  us,  hopeful  that  he 
may  be  permitted  still  much  longer  to  remain.  For  years  he 
has  worked  amongst  Ferns,  studied  their  requirements,  and 
ruinistered  to  their  wants.  The  great  collection  at  Kew,  with 
his  published  works,  form  a  monument  to  his  perseverance, 
ability,  and  knowledge.  I,  with  others,  admire  the  man  I  have 
never  seen  and  never  expect  to  see.  I  think  of  him  sympa- 
thisingly,  reflect  on  his  patient  research,  and  if  I  in  a  moment 
of  vanity  presume  to  dwell  on  what  I  have  done  with  what  he 
has  accomplished,  the  great  fear  is  impressed  on  me  that  I  am 
an  unprofitable — Thinker. 


HONEYDEW. 

I  OBSERVE  it  noticed  in  the  Journal  that  the  question  how  honeydew 
is  formed  was  raised  recently  before  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  was  settled  in  my  mind  long  ago,  and  I  believe 
that  the  substance  is  simply  the  excreta  of  insects.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  a  similar  substance,  known  by  the  same  term,  is  formed  in  another 
way.  In  order  to  discover  whether  insects  could  deposit  honeydew,  I 
-made  a  cage  for  them,  using  a  glass  microscope  slide  for  the  bottom  and 
two  other  slides  for  the  sides.  The  ends  were  made  of  cardboard  per¬ 
forated  with  pin  holes,  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  in  the  same  way  a 
cover  was  made  to  fit  the  top.  Then  a  number  of  insects — probably 
aphides — were  collected  from  a  Lime  tree  and  put  inside,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  had  congregated  on  the  under  side  of  the  cover.  Within  a  few 
hours  a  great  number  of  spots  of  honeydew  were  found  on  the  glass  slides, 
quite  sufficient,  in  the  short  time,  to  account  for  the  large  quantity  found 
on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  quite  clear  that  honeydew 
is  the  excreta  of  insects.  I  may  ask  the  question  whether  anyone  has  ever 
found  honeydew  upon  trees  that  had  no  insects  upon  them. — R,  Irwin 
Lynch. 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSE  A.  K.  WILLIAMS. 

What  a  great  pity  it  is  that  this  grand  Rose,  which  is  unquestionably 
'  the  most  perfectly  formed  and  best  crimson  Rose  yet  introduced,  should 
‘  have  baffled  the  skill  of  all  the  great  rosarians  to  get  it  to  succeed  pro¬ 
perly  when  it  is  transplanted  from  where  it  has  grown  since  it  was 
budded.  Nevertheless,  that  it  is  a  fact  no  one  who  has  planted  what  are 
generally  called  maidens  or  one-year-old  plants  from  the  time  of  budding 
will  question  this  statement,  as  so  very  many  who  have  planted  it  must 
unfortunately  be  able  to  testify  to  their  cost.  I  regret  to  say  my  experi¬ 
ence  as  regards  these  failures  is  extensive.  Out  of  sixty  p'anted  last 
November  only  three  are  now  living,  and  these  are  small  weakly  plants. 
They  were  lifted  and  replanted  immediately,  and  received  every  care  and 
attention,  side  by  side  with  many  other  varieties  which  are  all  succeeding 
well. 

All  who  wish  to  grow  successfully  and  exhibit  this  most  beautiful 
crimson  Rose,  I  would  recommend  to  procure  plants  in  what  is  termed 


the  dormant  bud — that  is,  such  as  will  be  budded  during  this  or  next 
month.  If  these  are  procured  and  properly  planted  on  carefully  prepared 
ground  about  the  end  of  next  October  they  will  do  well,  and  will  prove 
far  more  satisfactory  than  strong  promising  plants,  even  though  they 
cost  as  much  to  procure  as  the  strong  plants  would.  Having  once 
obtained  a  stock  of  it,  the  course  then  to  be  pursued  is  to  have  a  few  stocks 
of  seedling  Briar  or  Manetti — the  former  should  be  preferred — on  which 
some  should  be  budded  each  season.  These  stocks  may  be  planted  in 
their  permanent  positions,  so  that  transplanting  need  not  be  found 
necessary. — One  Who  Knows. 


WARD’S  PATENT  TROUGHS  FOR  GRAPES. 

All  growers  of  Grapes  are  familiar  with  the  many  inconveniences 
attending  the  plan  generally  adopted  for  keeping  Grapes  after  they 
are  cut  from  the  Vine — viz.,  keeping  each  bunch  separate  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  shoot  in  a  bottle  of  water.  Among  these  incon¬ 
veniences  may  be  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  bottle  at  such 
an  inclination  that  the  bunch  of  Grapes  shall  hang  in  its  natural 
position  (an  essential  point).  Then  the  inclination  of  the  bottle  prevents 


Fig.  11. 

it  being  properly  filled  with  water — the  part  of  the  bottle  which  remains 
empty  being  at  its  upper  edge,  the  place  where  the  end  of  the  shoot  is 
most  likely  to  take  its  position  ;  so  that  unless  great  care  is  exercised,  and 
each  bunch  has  a  separate  tie,  the  end  of  the  shoot  does  not  touch  the 
water.  The  anxiety  of  the  gardener  to  insure  the  shoot  being  in  the 
water  leads  him  to  put  so  much  water  into  the  bottle  that  drip  is  the 
result,  the  water  being  drawn  up  by  capillary  attraction  over  the  mouth, 
from  whence  it  drips  down  cn  to  the  Grapes  below  with  a  fatal  result. 
The  difficulty  of  supplying  the  bottles  with  water  without  letting  it  run 
over.  The  difficulty  of  removing  the  Grapes  for  examination  and 
replacing  them.  In  fact,  although  if  properly  carried  out,  it  answers  the 
purpose,  the  “  bottle  ”  plan  is  about  as  inconvenient  an  expedient  as 
could  well  be  adopted. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  an 
invention  patented  by  the  well-known  Grape-grower,  Mr.  George  Ward 


Fig.  12 

of  Bishop  Stortford,  which  obviates  all  these  inconveniences.  The  chief 
beauty  of  Mr.  Ward’s  invention  is  its  extreme  simplicity. 

Mr.  Ward’s  troughs,  which  are  oblong  in  shape,  and  about  17  inches 
long,  are  single  (see  figs.  11  and  12)  and  double  (see  figs.  13  and  14).  They 
are  made  in  glazed  earthenware,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
non-porous,  cleanly  and  cheap  ;  but  they  could  be  made  in  many  other 
materials.  Each  trough  has  a  flange  or  ledge,  P,  against  one  of  its  sides 
in  the  single  trough,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  double  trough.  The  manner 
of  using  them  is  as  follows  : — The  trough  is  filled  with  water  nearly  up  to 
the  brim.  The  shoot  bearing  the  bunch  of  Grapes  is  cut  from  the  Vine 
sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  bunch  hanging  free  of  the  trough  in  its 
natural  position,  while  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  inserted  under  the  ledge  or 
flange  f.  The  bunch  of  Grapes,  having  been  thus  placed,  remains  in  the 
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same  position  until  removed.  The  shoot  acts  as  a  lever  working  on  the 
edge  of  the  trough  as  a  fulcrum  ;  the  weight  of  the  Grapes  thus  presses 
the  end  of  the  shoot  firmly  up  against  the  ledge  or  flange  F,  and  the 
bunch  then  holds  itself  in  position  without  any  tying  or  fastening  what¬ 
ever.  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  : — The  trough  does  not 
require  to  be  tilted,  and  yet  the  Grapes  hang  in  their  natural  position. 
The  trough  need  not  be  brimful],  and  yet  there  is  no  danger  of  the  end 
of  the  shoot  being  out  of  the  water.  The  trough  contains  enough  water 
for  a  month  and  keeps  sweet.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  drip.  Water 
can  be  supplied  to  the  troughs  without  disturbing  the  Grapes.  No  tying 
or  fastening  of  any  kind  is  required,  and  each  separate  bunch  may  at 
pleasure  be  easily  lifted  out  of  the  trough  for  examination,  and  as  easily 
replaced. 

The  single  troughs  are  for  placing  against  a  wall  in  tiers  about 
13  inches,  one  above  the  other.  They  are  supported  on  L-shaped  iron 
holdfasts,  which  hold  them  firmly  in  position,  but  admit  of  their  being 
lifted  off  at  pleasure.  The  troughs  are  not  placed  close  up  end  to  end, 
but  about  7  inches  apart.  There  is  no  advantage  in  placing  them  close, 
for  if  a  shoot  be  put  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  another  shoot  could  not 
in  any  case  be  put  in  between.  Fig.  11  shows  the  appearance  on  the 
wall.  Fig.  12  shows  to  a  larger  scale  a  section  through  a  single  trough. 

The  double  troughs  are  for  placing  in  tiers  on  stands  specially 


constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  stood  in  convenient  positions  in  the 
fruit  or  store  room.  The  stands  can  be  made  any  length,  and  in  any 
number  of  tiers.  Each  shelf  S  (see  fig.  14)  is  made  with  a  ledge  L  L,  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  hold  the  trough  in  position.  Fig.  13  gives  a  view  of 
the  stand  and  troughs,  and  fig.  14  shows  a  larger  scale-section  through 
one  shelf  and  trough.  Mr.  Ward  has  had  the  troughs  in  use  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  ;  800  lbs.  of  Grapes  cut  in  January  kept  till 
April  7ch.  They  were  seen  in  operation,  and  received  the  approval  of 
miny  practical  gardeners. 


THE  CRANESBILLS. 

The  family  of  Cranesbills  (Geraniums)  as  distinguished  from 
the  so-called  Geraniums  used  in  summer  bedding  constitute  a 
large  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Unlike  many  other 
hardy  plants  they  are  far  from  fastidious  either  as  regards  soil 
or  situation,  indeed  the  majority  have  no  particular  preference. 
In  very  small  gardens,  however,  where  only  a  limited  space  can 
be  allowed  each  plant,  and  where  also  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  overcrowding,  a  light  and  if  possible  a  sandy  soil  will  be 
found  the  most  suitable,  as  from  their  tendency  to  a  robust  habit 
when  grown  in  too  rich  a  soil,  and  where  they  become  more  and 
more  troublesome  as  the  clumps  enlarge,  in  a  light  soil  the 
tendency  is  quite  the  reverse,  resulting  in  a  greater  profusion  of 
flowers. 

Lifting  and  trimming  the  roots  every  second  or  third  year 
has  and  still  is  recommended  for  success  with  these  plants  ;  but 
I  find  that  the  difference  between  the  results  of  lifting  and 
leaving  them  alone  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  compensate  for 
the  time  and  labour  lost  in  the  process.  For  rustic  places  and 
rooteries  Geraniums  are  eminently  suited.  Allowed  to  scramble 
in  a  semi-wild  condition,  which  their  free-growing  habit  allows 
them  readily  and  naturally  to  do,  the  efi'ect  is  simply  charming, 
for  to  see  them  in  all  their  beauty  they  must  not  in  any  way  be 
crowded  with  other  stronger-growing  plants.  On  the  summits 
of  rockeries  and  in  such  places  where  colour  is  desired  a  few  of 


the  sti’onger-growing  sorts  will  be  found  vei’y  suitable,  nor 
should  they  be  left  out  of  the  mixed  flower  border,  especially  the 
dwarf  and  neat-habited  sorts.  G.  striatum  and  G.  sanguineum, 
for  instance,  may  be  used  very  effectively  near  the  front,  and  as 
they  are  early  summer  flowering  plants  they  help  to  lighten  the 
border  before  the  annuals  and  late-flowering  plants  have 
commenced. 

They  are  generally  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
autumn  and  after  flowering;  but  where  a  large  stock  of  any 
particular  kind  is  wanted  seed,  which  ripens  freely,  should  be 


resorted  to,  and  not  much  time  will  be  lost,  as  they  will  be  ready 
for  planting  the  second  year.  As  the  seeds  do  not  all  ripen 
together,  and  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  fall  as  soon  as  ripe,  a 
visit  should  be  paid  to  the  plants  daily.  They  may  be  sown  in 
pots  and  placed  in  an  ordinary  cold  frame.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  best  and  showiest  species. 

G.  ARMENTJM. — This  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  for 
although  it  belongs  to  the  coarse-growing  section  it  may  be 
easily  kept  within  bounds,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little 
judicious  trimming.  Easily  established,  it  will  grow  almost 
anywhere  without  any  trouble.  It  is  about  18  inches  in  height, 
and  is  clothed  with  abundance  of  beautiful  light  green  leaves, 
which  are  slightly  overtopped  by  the  elegant  large  bright  purplish 
flowers,  which  are  rendered  very  attractive  from  having  a  largo 
dark  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a 
florin  and  are  produced  freely. 

G.  PRATENSE. — Although  rather  straggly-habited  this  and  its 
varieties  are  useful  garden  plants,  and  maybe  effectively  used  as 
a  groundwork  for  tall-gi'owing  plants.  The  varieties  album, 
pallidum,  and  the  double  blue  are  all  worthy  of  commendation, 
the  two  former  especially ;  they  have  the  advantage  of  lasting 
after  being  cut  longer  than  the  others,  and  thereby  rendered 
useful  for  cutting.  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut  into  seven  acute 
divisions,  those  again  being  cut.  They  flower  in  June  and  July. 
Natives  of  Britain. 

G.  CINEREUM. — A  small  and  very  beautiful  rock  work  species, 
about  6  inches  high  and  much  in  the  way  of  G.  argentcum.  The 
leaves  are  lobed  about  half  way  down  and  are  covered  with  short 
silky  hairs.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour,  and  finely 
pencilled  or  marked  with  red,  which  shows  the  flower  to  advantage. 
Flowers  dui-ing  the  summer  months.  It  should  be  planted  in  a 
rather  dry  situation. 

G.  Grevilleanum. — Probably  this  is  better  known  as 
G.  Lamberti.  It  is  a  magnified  G.  cinereum,  with  less  bright 
flowers.  It  grows  between  1  and  2  feet  high,  and  is  extremely 
free-flowering.  Native  of  the  Himalayas. 

G.  POLYANTHOS. — A  very  pretty  dwarf-growing  species,  with 
large  tuberous  roots ;  deciduous  in  winter.  The  leaves,  which  are 
nearly  round,  appear  to  be  subpeltate,  deeply  lobed,  bright  green, 
with  purple  margin®.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  small  heads  at 
the  extremity  of  the  stalks,  bright  satiny  purple  with  a  white 
eye,  pencilled  with  darker  lines.  They  are  the  size  of  a  shilling 
and  very  handsome.  Flow'ers  J uly  and  August ;  not  hardy  unless 
in  favoured  positions. 

G.  STRIATUM. — A  very  handsome  species,  vei’y  suitable  for 
mixed  borders,  and  although  pretty  well  known  is  rarely  cultivated 
as  its  beauty  warrants.  It  is  of  a  dwarf  compact  habit,  hardly  a 
foot  in  height,  with  bright  green  leaves,  the  lower  much  more 
deeply  divided  than  the  upper.  The  flowers  are  ashy  white,  and 
are  pencilled  with  delicate  rosy  lines  — a  charming  conti’ast.  They 
are  borne  two  or  three  together.  In  flower  nearly  all  the 
summer. 

G.  SANGUINEUM. — It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  out  this. 
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althougli  common,  beautiful  and  free-flowering  Geranium.  The 
variety  Lancastriense  with  its  salmon-coloured  flowers  is  a 
charming  plant,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  G.  Endressi  and  G.  Londerii,  pink- 
coloured  ;  G.  eriostemon,  G.  ibericum,  G.  Wallichianum,  G.  ma- 
croi’hizum,  and  G.  gracib’. — M.  S. 


ROOT-BOUND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

On  page  25  of  this  Journal  Mr.  W.  J,  Murphy  seems  to  he  puzzled 
with  regard  to  root-hound  Chrysanthemums.  In  the  first  place,  March  is 
early  enough  to  propagate.  Unless  large  specimens  are  required  these 
must  he  struck  as  early  as  the  cuttings  can  he  obtained.  The  plants 
your  correspondent  refers  to  were  evidently  pushed  on  too  early  in  the 
season  ;  consequently  the  soil  becomes  impoverished  before  the  time  the 
plants  really  require  much  nourishment.  The  first  week  in  July  is  quite 
early  enough  to  place  Chrysanthemums  into  their  largest  pots.  If  Mr. 
W.  J.  Murphy’s  friend  has  his  plants  in  10-inch  pots  I  fail  to  see  what 
more  is  required.  I  have  seen  fine  specimens  4  and  5  feet  across  in  less 
than  those.  In  fact,  7-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for  Pompons ; 
8^-inch  are  equally  so  to  accommodate  the  Japanese  or  incurved  varieties. 
Unless,  as  I  before  said,  they  are  required  for  exhibiting,  the  8J-inch  pots 
for  Pompons  and  11-inch  pots  for  the  other  varieties  are  more  suitable. 
No  Chrysanthemums  should  become  root-bound  in  the  above-sized  pots 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  August. 

Your  correspondent  refers  to  rooted  side  shoots  being  used  for  speci¬ 
mens,  &c.  I  have  never  seen  a  good  trained  plant  from  these,  but 
amongst  our  best  growers  north  and  south  the  above-mentioned  are 
looked  for  with  much  care  and  anxiety  ;  in  fact,  I  know  growers  that 
wait  until  March  for  suckers  in  preference  to  trusting  to  side  shoots  from 
the  old  stem.  Old  roots  are  often  shaken  out  and  repotted,  leaving  the 
.strongest  shoot  or  break  from  the  root,  and  I  have  seen  the  finest  flowers 
of  an  old  but  fine  variety  (Novelty)  produced  from  these  plants.  To  con¬ 
clude,  I  w’ould  recommend  for  furnishing  purposes  tops  of  strong  suckers. 
— J.  PiTHERS,  Svmmerhill,  Co.  Meath. 


Mr.  Murphy’s  friend  is  certainly  in  advance  of  his  fellows  by  about 
five  weeks.  Are  the  plants  really  in  10-ineh  pots  ?  If  so,  his  friend  has 
used  what  Mr.  Mui’phy  condemns — viz.,  rooted  suckers,  or  what  I  prefer 
of  all  cuttings  when  I  can  get  them.  These  cuttings  have  been  taken 
and  potted  in  November  or  December,  pushed  on  in  a  warm  house, 
receiving  theii-  final  potting  about  May.  This  is  a  mistake.  March  would 
have  been  early  enough  to  have  started  his  stock,  as  he  is  restricted  to 
size  of  pot ;  but  with  a  lO-inch  pot  surely  there  should  have  been  no  mis¬ 
take.  Rooted  suckers  certainly  make  the  finest  plants,  but  whether 
cuttings  are  preferable  to  these  in  regard  to  the  flowers  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Murphy  need  have  no  fear  about  the  flowering  of  his 
friend’s  plants,  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  become  dry  and  stimu¬ 
lants  are  not  used  in  excess.  Were  they  in  my  charge  I  should  at  once 
turn  them  carefully  out  of  their  pots,  take  away  the  largest  portion  of  the 
drainage,  put  the  plant  back  again,  and  then  press  the  soil  firmly.  While 
doing  this  the  soil  must  not  be  too  wet.  Siirinkle  evenly  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  a  teaspocnful  of  Clay’s  fertiliser,  cover  this  with  as  much  good 
loam  and  manure  as  can  be  conveniently  placed  into  the  pot,  leaving 
sufficient  room  for  watering.  Use  weak  liquid  manure  three  times 
a  week  until  the  buds  form,  afterwards  oftener  and  stronger.  In  the 
selection  of  buds  the  crown  buds  must  be  taken  ;  terminal  shoots  would 
be  too  weak  to  carry  flowers,  as  half  would  not  open. 

The  planting-out  system  that  Mr.  Murphy  suggests  may  do  very  well 
Tor  Pompons  and  a  few  free  and  early  Japanese ;  but  with  the  majority  of 
Chrysanthemums  to  insure  success  and  no  check  root-cutting  would  not 
have  to  be  employed.  A  safe  and  simple  plan  I  have  adopted  this  season 
is  when  they  receive  their  final  potting  to  plant  low  in  the  pot.  This 
allows  room  for  several  top-dressings,  which,  I  think,  is  far  better  than 
so  much  drenching  with  liquid  manure,  often  the  cause  of  buds  going 
blind.  I  do  not  condemn  the  use  of  this  ;  far  from  it.  Plants  that  are 
root-bound  require  and  must  have  it ;  but  with  more  frequent  top-dress¬ 
ings  and  a  judicious  use  of  stimulants  better  results  would  be  attained. 
WiU  Mr.  Murphy  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  the  varieties  that  flowered 
with  him  under  the  treatment  he  describes  on  page  25  ? — C.  Waring, 
Liverpool. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Tijie  for  a  very  hasty  run  through  the  latest  of  special  exhibitions  could 
only  li3  spared  on  a  recent  visit  to  Edinburgh,  but  sufficient  was  seen 
to  show  that  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  to  whom  this  Exhibition 
is  due,  has  provided  an  assemblage  of  material  connected  with  forestry 
which  is  of  national  importance.  At  present  we  can  only  give  a  general 
description  of  the  building  and  some  of  its  contents,  but  hope  to  return  to 
the  subject  again  and  give  notes  on  special  subjects. 

The  building  consists  of  a  central  nave  210  yards  in  length  by  17  yards 
wide,  and,  as  originally  planned,  three  annexes  on  each  side  of  the  same 
width,  and  from  end  to  end  100  yards.  The  northern  series  of  annexes 
have,  however,  been  joined  together  by  a  corridor  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  building,  as  the  space  required  by  exhibitors  was  found  to  be  greater 
than  at  first  had  been  expected.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  in  the  second 
week  of  July,  ten  days  after  the  Exhibition  had  been  formaUy  opened  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  there  remained  much  work  to  perform  both  in  pre¬ 
paring  tables  and  in  laying  out  goods  sent  for  exhibition. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  will  be  found  to  be  those  from  the 
colonies  and  from  foreign  countries.  The  Indian  Government  has  sent  a 


series  of  special  interest.  As  showing  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  growth  in 
tropical  climates  several  canes  of  Bamboo  are  shown  from  Burmah,  ranging 
from  about  80  to  100  feet  in  length,  each  the  result  of  one  season’s  growth. 
Models  of  bamboo  houses,  baskets,  &c.,  made  from  this  useful  Grass  are  also 
on  exhibition.  No  fewer  than  66G  specimens  of  trees  are  shown,  each  kind 
valuable  either  on  account  of  its  qualities  as  a  timber  or  for  some  product 
obtained  therefrom.  Averylarge  variety  of  woodwork  illustrative  of  the  eveiy- 
day  life  of  East  Indians  is  also  on  view.  Erom  Canada  and  New  Brunswick 
many  native  woods  are  shown,  also  native  Indian  goods  of  much  interest. 
The  section  of  a  trunk  of  a  gigantic  Califoruian  Redwood  with  bark  is  very 
interesting  to  visitors.  The  tree  from  which  these  were  obtained  is  said 
to  have  been  about  2000  years  of  age,  and  contained  some  6250  cubic  feet  of 
timber.  The  Manitoba  Farmyard  is  also  one  of  the  “  sights  of  the  Show.” 
The  whole  of  the  materials  necessary  to  a  settler  going  to  the  Far  West  are 
there  shown — two-roomed  cottage,  tent,  stable,  sheds,  household  furniture, 
and  farm  implements,  including  an  ancient-looking  cart  made  entirely  of 
wood  with  the  exception  of  four  rings  of  hoop  iron  which  strengthen  the 
nave  of  each  wheel.  Prices  are  also  attached  to  each  article  as  they  are  to 
be  bought  in  Winnipeg.  The  examples  of  prairie  hay  are  coarse  but 
aromatic. 

Among  the  foreign  exhibitors  the  Maharajah  of  Johore  has  sent  a  very 
exhaustive  series  of  the  woods  of  his  dominion,  as  well  as  the  tools  and  other 
articles  used  in  the  timber  trade.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  each 
well  represented.  The  processes  by  which  wood  is  transformed  from  rough 
chips  into  bleached  material  ready  for  the  paper  maker,  and  the  examples  of 
paper  manufactm-ed  from  wood  pulp,  will  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of 
many  visitors.  Germany  has  also  examples  of  the  same  industry.  What  are 
known  as  the  soda  process,  the  sulphite  process,  and  the  less  eSective  mode 
of  preparing  the  wood  without  the  aid  of  chemicals,  are  all  shown.  Japan 
arrived  late  at  the  Exhibition  and  had  not  yet  unpacked,  but  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibits  is  expected  from  that  country  of  wonderful  people. 

The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  the  Epping  Forest  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  War  Office  contribute  grand  examples.  The  sections  of 
trees  as  exhibited  by  the  Government  are  got  up  in  a  manner  very  much  in 
advance  of  those  shown  by  private  exhibitors.  The  private  exhibi'.ors 
number  some  500,  some  of  whom  show  articles  the  relation  of  which  to 
forestry  is  very  remote.  We  noted  a  grand  collection  of  tools  from  Messrs. 
R.  Soihy  &  Sons,  Sheffield ;  Taylor  Brothers,  Sheffield,  also  showing  the 
same  kind  of  articles,  but  not  of  such  a  wide  interest  as  those  of  the  Messrs. 
Sorby.  Collections  of  tree  seeds  and  cones,  dried  foliage  of  forest  trees,  itc., 
are  shown  by  several  exhibitors.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea ;  Little 
and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle ;  Sutton  it  Sons,  Reading,  and  several  private 
exhibitors  are  to  be  found  among  these. 

The  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  has  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  a  great  variety  of  forestry  produce — examples  of  timber,  different 
modes  of  farming  in  various  districts,  foresters’  tools,  examples  of  the 
handiwork  of  foresters  in  producing  ornamental  rustic  bridges,  arbours, 
albums  composed  of  wood,  a  harmonium  constructed  of  home-grown 
oak,  (tc. 

A  space  out  of  doors  about  eight  acres  in  extent  is  set  apart  to  nursery¬ 
men,  hothouse  builders,  implement  makers,  saw  mills,  d'C.  We  can  only 
state  here  that  the  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company  ;  Messrs.  Yeitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea;  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso;  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle;  James 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester;  Ireland  it  Thomson,  Edinburgh;  Austin  and 
M‘ Aslan,  Glasgow;  Methven  &  Son,  Edinburgh;  Lament,  Edinburgh; 
Fraser,  Edinburgh ;  Benj.,  Reid,  &  Co.,  Aberdeen;  Palmer  &  Sen,  Annan, 
are  all  req)resented.  Messrs.  McKenzie  &  Moncur  show  a  pretty  example 
of  a  conservatory  constructed  of  woods  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Other 
hothouse  builders  were  busy  getting  examples  ready  for  inspection.  We 
hope  to  return  shortly  and  make  special  notes  of  these  and  other  matters 
in  connection  with  this  great  Exhibition.  Gardeners  passing  through 
Edinburgh  certainly  ought  to  visit  the  “Forestry,”  the  nearest  N.B. 
station  being  the  Haymarket,  and,  on  the  Caledonian,  Murrayfield. 


ANEMONES. 

{Continued  from  page  30.) 

JAPONICA  SECTION. 

This,  although  containing  one  species  and  its  varieties,  is  yet  probably 
as  well  known  and  appreciated  as  any,  probably  owing  to  their  flowering  at 
a  season  when  they  are  especially  welcome — viz.,  in  autumn,  when  their 
red  or  white  blooms  form  an  agreeable  change  from  the  monotony  of  the 
Composites  which  form  the  chief  feature  in  the  borders  at  that  season. 

A.  japonica. — A  vigorous-growing  plant  having  large  ternate  un¬ 
equally  lobed  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  Grape  Vine  in  general 
appearance,  somewhat  downy,  and  often  remaining  during  mild  winters 
untouched.  The  flowers, ^which  are  borne  on  long  footstalks,  spring  from  a 
whorl  of  three  or  four  leaves  on  a  stem  about  2  feet  in  height,  are  produced 
in  autumn,  and  if  frost  does  not  set  in  may  be  obtained  in  profusion  until 
nearly  Christmas.  They  are  of  a  rich  carmine  colour  within  and  rose 
without,  with  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  golden  anthers.  This  plant  and  its 
varieties  may  be  grown  anywhere,  in  fact  in  some  soils  it  increases  rather 
too  freely  from  tuckers.  It  would  make  a  capital  plant  for  naturalisation  in 
the  pleasure  ground,  as  it  is  certainly  capable  of  holding  its  own  ground 
against  almost  all  comers. 

A.  japonica  alba. — This,  also  known  as  Honorine  Jobert,  ought  c  r- 
tainly  to  be  crowned  queen  of  the  autumn  border  flowers.  Fortunately  it 
is  now  well  known,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the 
beauty,  grace,  and  utility  of  this  truly  grand  plant.  It  resembles  the 
species  in  all  points  save  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  is  pure  white, 
and  in  being  of  a  rather  more  robust  habit  of  growth. 

A.  japonica  rosea  (syns.  A.  japonica  hybrida  and  A.  elegans). — A  well- 
marke  I  form,  differing  chiefly  by  its  greater  height  and  more  robust  habit, 
larger  flowers  of  an  agreeable  shade  of  pale  rose,  and  in  being  altogether 
less  downy  than  the  species. 

There  is  also  another  plant  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  A.  japonica,  con- 
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cerning  whicli  there  seems  to  he  some  confusion  amongst  growers  of  these 
plants — viz.,  A.  vitifolia.  Mr.  Ware  in  a  catalogue  gives  Honorine  Jobert 
as  a  synonym,  while  Messrs.  Backhouse  credit  it  with  being  the  same  as 
A.  japonica  rosea.  Mr.  11  ibinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  “  Hardy  Flowers,” 
page  58,  describes  a  totally  different  plant  less  than  a  foot  high,  white,  and 
summer-flowering.  When  doctors  differ  who  shall  decide  .>*  It  is  certain 
that  Buchanan  described  a  white-flowered  species  under  this  title  which  he 
found  in  Nepal  about  1830.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  true  plant  is 
now  growing  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  under  the  care  of  Jlr. 
Lynch,  who  might  possibly  favour  the  readers  of  the  Journal  with  some 
information  respecting  it. 

TnALICTROIDES  SECTION. 

This  includes  a  most  singular  and  distinct  little  plant  and  its  double 
form,  which  is  found  in  profusion  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  chiefly 
in  moist  woods. 

A.  thaliotr aides.  L.(syn.  Thalictrum  anemonoides,  Mx?). — A  very  elegant 
little  plant  wiih  leaves  on  long  stalks,  bi  or  triternate  ;  the  leaflets  blunt, 
slightly  trilobate.  The^floral  leaves  usually  three,  wedge-shaped,  petiolate. 
The  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  in  April  and  May,  are  pure  white, 
from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  across,  with  yellowish  stamens  ;  and  although 
the  flswers  are  decidedly  those  of  an  Anemone,  yet  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant  is  more  suggestive  of  an  Isopyrum. 

A.  thalictroides  — At  present  this  is  rather  rare  in  cultivation,  but 

is  well  worthy  of  attention,  the  full  double  white  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  France  (Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.-ph).  Both 
of  these  should  be  grown  in  a  soil  consisting  of  sandy  loam  or  peat  in  a 
half-shady  position,  where  they  can  be  kept  moist,  but  at  the  same  time 
welt  drained.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  established  plants  bloom 
much  more  freely  and  bear  larger  flowers  than  those  recently  planted. 

The  section  Hepatica  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
paper  this  spring,  so  need  not  be  farther  dealt  with  here. — G.  Guthrie. 


STRIKING  CUTTINGS. 

At  this  time,  though  the  practice  is  not  general,  cuttings  of  many 
hardy  plants  may  be  taken  and  struck  more  advantageously  than  at  any 
other  season.  I  am  writing  from  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
this  remark  may  require  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  southern  districts,  but 
allowing  a  little  for  latitude  the  practice  of  propagating  in  summer  rather 
than  during  the  autumn  months  I  consider  to  be  one  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  receives.  We  can  point  to  cuttings  of  a  better  quality 
being  procurable  now,  to  the  emission  of  roots  being  more  rapid  and  certain, 
and  to  the  plants  being  much  stronger  and  more  floriferous  the  ensuing 
season,  as  the  direct  results  of  summer  propagation.  The  plants  that  come 
more  directly  under  this  head  are  Dahlias,  Phloxes  of  the  finest  type, 
Pentstemons,  Pansies,  Hollyhocks,  Verbenas,  Pinks,  Mule  Pinks,  and  any 
hardy  plants  best  kept  going  from  young  plants,  such  as  the  old  double 
Wallflowers,  Rockets,  &c.  Roses  strike  well  from  cuttings  just  at  this 
time. 

As  to  the  mode  of  managing  cuttings  now,  the  very  easiest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  certain  way  of  securing  good  strikes  is  to  set  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wooden  frame  on  a  hard  bottom.  Cover  that  bottom  with  2  or 
3  inches  in  depth  of  light  sandy  soil,  give  a  watering  it  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  dryness,  and  then  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  dibble-in  the  cuttings. 
Short-growing  points  make  much  the  best  cuttings  in  most  cases,  but  if  at 
this  time  in  addition  to  the  qualification  of  shortness  the  cutting  can  be  had 
with  just  a  little  of  the  old  stem  attached  the  result  will  be  all  the  better. 
Pansies  can  generally  be  had  with  a  piece  of  root  showing.  Phloxes  and 
Pinks  must  be  struck  without  the  heel,  and  Hollyhocks  are  best  cut  into 
eyes,  each  with  a  leaf  attached.  Cuttings  are  much  better  inserted  in  the 
frame  towards  evening.  With  care  as  to  shading  and  moisture  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  cuttings  flagging,  as  they  are  almost  certain  to  do  so  if  put  in 
earlier  in  the  day. 

The  after  management  consists  m  either  potting  the  plants  as  in  the 
case  of  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Verbenas,  and  Pentstemons,  or  in  transplant¬ 
ing  them  into  beds  of  prepared  soil,  from  which  they  can  be  readily  lifted 
when  strong  enough,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  flower. — B. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held 
on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates  were 
unanimously  elected  Fellows — viz.,  C.  H.  M.  A.  Alderson,  P.  Burrows, 
G.  Gardner,  and  William  Rippin. 

-  A  BEAUTIFUL  ROSE  SHOW  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 

London,  on  Thursday  the  17th  inst.,  the  funds  derived  from  the  admission 
fees  and  the  sale  of  Roses  being  devoted  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  Waterloo  Road.  A  great  number  of  blooms  were 
shown  by  the  principal  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  Roses,  and 


seme  of  the  leading  amateur  growers  also  contributed  collections,  a  few 
classes  being  provided  for  them.  The  exhibits  were  tastefully  arranged, 
and  produced  a  charming  effect. 

-  We  are  desired  to  notify  that  the  annual  simultaneous  eollec- 

tion  in  aid  of  the  Pension  Augmentation  Fund  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place  on  Monday  the  28th 
inst.  Mr.  Cutler  states  that  “collecting  cards  have  been  issued  to  every 
gardener  whose  name  is  in  the  horticultural  directories,  and  if  any 
gardener  who  may  be  disposed  to  assist  the  Committee,  and  who  has 
not  received  a  card,  will  apply  to  me,  I  will  send  him  one  by  return 
of  post.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  Committee  that  the  collection 
shall  cease  on  the  30th  November  next.  An  appeal  from  the  Committee 
to  all  the  nursery,  seedsmen,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  has 
also  been  made.  The  Committee  earnestly  hope  that  the  gardeners  of 
Eugland  will  cheerfully  respond  to  their  endeavours  to  raise  the  pensions 
of  the  Society.” 

-  Butterflies  as  Botanists. — Fritz  Miiller,  Blumenau,  Santa 

Catharina,  Brazil,  writing  in  Natzire,  observes,  “  The  caterpillars  of 
Mechanitis,  Dircenna,  Ceratinia,  and  Ithonia  feed  on  different  species 
of  Solanacese  (Solanum,  Cyphomandra,  Bassovia,  Cestrum),  those  of  the 
allied  genus  Thyridia  on  Brunfelsia.  Now  this  latter  genus  of  plants 
had  been  placed  unanimously  among  the  Scrophularinem,  till  quite 
recently  it  was  transferred  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  to  the  Solanacem. 
Thus  it  appears  that  butterflies  had  recognised  the  true  affinity  of  Brun¬ 
felsia  long  before  botanists  did  so.  There  is  yet  another  and  more 
curious  instance  of  our  butterflies  confirming  the  arrangement  of  plants 
in  Bentham  and  Hooker’s  ‘  Genera  Plantarum.’  Ageronia  and  Didonis 
were  formerly  widely  separated  by  lepidopterists,  being  even  considered 
as  constituting  distinct  families,  but  now  they  are  to  be  found  beside 
one  another  among  the  Nymphalinre,  and  the  structure  of  their  cater¬ 
pillars  leaves  no  doubt  about  their  close  affinity.  The  caterpillars  of 
Ageronia  feed  on  Dalechampia,  those  of  Didonis  on  Tragia.  Now  these 
two  Euphorbiaceous  genera  were  widely  separated  by  Endlicher,  who 
placed  the  former  among  the  Euphorbiese,  the  latter  among  the  Acaly- 
phem  ;  Bentham  and  Hooker,  on  the  contrary,  place  them  close  together 
in  the  same  sub-tribe  of  Plukenetieae,  and  thus  their  close  affinity,  which 
had  been  duly  appreciated  by  butterflies,  has  finally  been  recognised  by 
botanists  also.” 

-  We  have  received  samples  of  a  Pea  called  Perfect  Marrow 

from  Mr.  House  of  Peterborough.  It  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
crossing  Ne  Plus  Ultra  with  Champion  of  England.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  identification  without  seeing  it  growing  ; 
but  the  pods  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  true  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  than 
which  there  is  no  better  second  early  Pea.  When  cooked  we  found  it 
tender  and  sweet,  and  quite  the  character  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  We  have 
also  had  a  similar,  if  not  the  identical.  Pea  sent  by  Mr.  Richard  Gilbert 
of  Burghley  under  the  name  of  his  selected  Gatehouse  Rival  Pea ; 
and  both  are,  we  believe,  identical  with  one  sent  us  last  year  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

-  The  Essex  Field  Club  will  hold  a  Field  Meeting  at  Col¬ 
chester  and  Mersea  Island,  on  Monday,  August  4th.  This  will  be  the 
first  visit  of  the  Club  to  the  interesting  town  of  Colchester,  and  members 
are  specially  requested  to  do  all  in  their  power,  by  attendance  and  other¬ 
wise,  to  insure  the  sueeess  of  the  meeting.  Members  and  friends  from 
London  will  travel  by  the  9.3  A.M.  train  from  Liverpool  Street,  arriving 
at  Colchester  at  10.42.  The  party  will  assemble  in  the  Keep  of  Colches¬ 
ter  Castle  at  about  11  o’clock,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Acland,  M.A.  (Hon.  Curator,  Essex  Archaeological  Society),  and  Mr.  J. 
Horace  Round.  Luncheon  will  be  taken  at  the  “  Cups  Hotel,”  at  twelve 
o’clock,  and  the  party  will  then  be  driven  by  way  of  Abberton  and 
Peldon,  to  the  “  Stroud,”  a  raised  causeway  across  the  Pyefleet  Creek, 
which  separates  Mersea  from  the  mainland.  The  party  will  then  move 
eastward  along  the  coast  to  the  “  Decoy  ”  for  wild  fowl,  the  working  of 
which  will  be  explained  by  Mr.  Laver.  Driving  homeward  about  4.30, 
the  party  will  stop  for  a  short  time  at  Barrow  Hill,  where  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Acland  will  call  attention  to  the  red-earth  mounds  so  frequent  in  the 
marshes  on  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  coast.  On  returning  to  the  town  a 
visit  will  be  made  to  St.  Botolph’s  Priory,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev, 
C.  L.  Acland,  and  to  the  Roman  walls  and  gateway,  with  Mr.  J.  Horace 
Round  as  oicevonc.  Tea  will  be  taken  at  the  “  Cups  Hotel,  about  7  p.m. 
After  which  ,a  conversazione  will  be  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Inn, 
when  various  objects  of  natural  history,  antiquities,  &c.,  will  be  exhibited 
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by  members  and  townsfolk.  New  members  may  be  proposed  at  this 
meeting.  Those  wishing  to  return  to  London  on  the  Monday  night  will 
leave  Colchester  by  the  9.9  express,  which  is  timed  to  arrive  at  Liverpool 
Street  at  10  25.  Tickets — The  charge  for  tickets  (including  luncheon, 
seat  in  conveyance,  tea  and  incidental  expenses)  will  be  : — Members, 
Is.  6<f.  ;  Non-Members,  8^.  &d.  Apjilication  for  tickets  must  be  made 
not  later  than  July  28th,  to  Mr.  B.  G.  Cole,  Laurel  Cottage,  Buckhurst 
Hill,  Essex,  or  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Shenstone,  High  Street,  Colchester. 

-  Mr.  a.  Mottishead,  gardener  to  W.  Brockbank,  Esq.,  Brock- 

hurst,  Didsbury,  writes  as  follows  in  i\xQ  Manchester  City  Mens  respecting 
Ajuga  BrockbAnkii  : — “  Ajuga  Brockbankii  originated  as  a  chance 
seedling  in  the  borders  at  Brockhurst  about  eight  years  ago,  the  other 
plants  growing  near  it  being  A.  genevensis  and  A.  pyramidalis.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  considered  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  two,  having  the  habit 
of  the  latter,  with  the  colour  given  to  it  by  the  former.  It  was  exhibited 
the  following  year  at  the  Whitsuntide  Show  under  the  name  of  A.  pyra¬ 
midalis,  having  had  no  other  name  attached  to  it.  The  judges  crossed 
the  name  ‘pyramidalis’  out,  and  wrote  ‘  alpina  ’  in  its  stead.  The 
year  following  it  was  exhibited  under  the  name  Alpina  hybrida,  when  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  Messrs.  Roger  M’Clelland  &  Co.,  Newry.  Plants 
were  sent  to  them,  and  they  are  the  authors  of  the  name  attached  to  it 
now.  It  was  sent  out  by  them  in  1881  as  Ajuga  Brockbankii,  without 
Mr.  Brockbank’s  consent  or  knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  called  so.  In 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son’s  catalogue  for  this  year  we  find  it  named  A.  alpina 
Brockbankii,  and  described  as  a  new  and  very  desirable  flowering  plant 
with  deep  blue  flowers.” 

-  The  White  Fringe  Plant. — In  America  this  is  the  popular 

name  of  Chionanthus  virginica,  which,  it  is  said,  is  now  becoming  a 
great  favourite  in  gardens.  It  is  a  rather  attractive  shrub,  with  abun. 
dant  white  flowers,  but  though  its  appearance  in  this  country  dates  from 
1736,  it  is  not  very  common  in  English  gardens. 

-  Strawberry  Helena  Gloede.— Mr.  A.  Young  writes  A 

very  favourable  account  of  the  above  Strawberry  is  given  in  page  42.  I 
have  seen  it  with  all  the  qualities  therein  stated,  but  it  was  very  deficient 
in  flavour,  in  fact  it  was  the  most  ‘sickly’  Strawberry  I  ever  lafled. 
What  is  the  experience  of  others  concerning  its  flavour  ?  ” 

-  Voracity  of  the  Drosera. — I  am  not  aware  that  the  Drosera 

has  been  noticed  to  capture  so  large  an  insect  as  the  dragon  fly  (Pyrrho- 
Goma  minium).  Passing  a  pond  side  on  a  bright  June  morning,  where 
this  insect  was  flying  plentifully,  and  near  which  Drosera  rotundifolia  was 
growing  in  abundance,  I  saw  that  many  of  these  insects  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  plant.  On  one  spot  about  1  foot 
square  I  counted  six  plants  which  had  captured  specimens  of  the  Dragon 
fly,  besides  smaller  insects.  One  plant  had  possessed  itself  of  two  of  the 
dragon  flies,  one  being  partially  digested  and  the  other  freshly  caught. 
The  Drosera  plants,  being  youn^,  were  in  many  instances  less  in  expanse 
than  the  dragon  flies  caught  upon  them,  which  measure  about  2  inches 
across  the  wings,  with  a  body  about  Ij  inch  long.  The  dragon  flies 
appear  to  be  attracted  to  the  plants  by  the  reflected  sunlight  glistening 
upon  the  beads  of  fluid  secreted  from  the  leaves,  and  from  which  the 
plant  receives  its  common  name  of  “  Sun-dew.”  Those  dragon  flies  which 
I  saw  caught  hovered  over  the  plants  about  a  second,  at  a  distance  of  3  or 
4  feet,  and  then  darted  upon  the  plant,  when  they  were  instantly  caught. 
— A.  Balding  (in  Nature). 

-  Erratum. — In  the  article  on  “Filmy  Ferns,”  page  47,  the  size 

..pf  the  cases  is  misprinted  50  inches  square  ;  it  should  be  15  inches, 


BEDFORD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  horticultural  county  of  Bedford  has  not  for  some  years  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  in  the  county  town  the  products  of  its  local 
industry,  a  former  society  having  become  defunct  so  long  ago  as  1879.  On 
Wednesday  last,  however,  mainly  owing  to  the  interest  taken  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  of  Bedford  by  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  (J.  Hawkins, 
Esq.)  and  to  the  horticultural  tastes  and  zeal  of  that  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Clarke  of  the  London  Road,  and  a  few  other  inhabitants,  a  successful 
resuscitation  was  inaugurated ;  and  although  open  classes  were  afforded  for 
Roses  and  herbaceous  plants  only,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  the  Committee  in  this  direction  will  result  in  further 
liberality  on  a  future  occasion,  and  that  Bedford,  so  centrally  and  con¬ 
veniently  situated  for  an  important  exhibition,  will  not  be  narrow  and 
exclusive  in  its  efforts  ;  for,  although  an  attractive  and  generally  successful 
Exhibition  as  a  first  attempt  has  to  be  recorded,  there  was  but  weak  com¬ 
petition  in  most  of  the  local  classes,  the  exhibits  being  confined  to  the 
county.  The  vegetable  department  was,  however,  a  notable  exception. 
The  Show  was  held  in  a  pretty  and  convenient  ground  on  the  Bromham 
Road,  and  as  the  weather  was  favourable  the  Committee  will  doubtless  be 


able  to  report  a  financial  success.  The  number  of  classes  was  large,  and 
as  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  from  their  speci¬ 
mens,  we  can  do  but  little  honour  to  the  individual  winners. 

In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  cut  Roses  Mr.  F.  Cant  of  Colchester 
staged  some  fine  blooms,  chiefly  darks,  including  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Prince  Arthur  (a  splendid  and  reliable  Rose),  Comtesse  de 
Paris,  Etienne  Levet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Dr.  Sewell,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Mer- 
verUe  de  Lyon,  and  Gabriel  Luizet.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt, 
who  were  also  fighting  the  same  day  in  northern  lands,  came  well  in  as 
second,  having  good  flowers  of  Xavier  Olibo,  Ulrich  Brunner  (fine  but 
somewhat  thin),  Marie  Verdier,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  and  a  better  pro¬ 
portion  of  lights.  Mr.  J.  Mayo,  Oxford,  was  third.  For  the  twenty- 
four  cut  blooms  open  to  all  amateurs,  Mr.  J.  L.  Curtis  of  Chatteris  was  first 
with  very  fresh  flowers,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  of  Stagsden  Vicarage 
second. 

For  twelve  blooms  open  to  all  amateurs  Mr.  Jackson  was  placed  first, 
Mr.  Curtis  second,  and  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Lambert,  Baldock,  third.  For  the 
open  prizes  for  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  who 
had  a  large  and  attractive  collection,  were  first ;  andMr.  Laxton  of  Bedford, 
who  had  a  smaller  but  a  very  choice  and  bright  stand  from  the  Girtford 
Gardens,  second ;  and  Mr.  E.  Horton,  Bedford,  third.  In  the  local  classes 
for  Roses,  twenty-four  and  twelve  blooms,  and  for  twelve  Teas,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Jackson  took  the  chief  prizes,  there  being  but  a  very  limited  com¬ 
petition.  The  largest  and  most  successful  exhibits  of  plants  were  from  the 
gardens  of  E.  Manson,  Esq.;  F.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Bedford;  Miss  Rice- 
Trevor,  of  Bromham  Hall ;  and  H.  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Kempston  Grange. 
The  local  nurserymen,  Mr.  J.  C.  Sheppard  and  Mr.  Horton,  also  con¬ 
tributed  effectively  to  the  display.  Vegetables,  especially  Peas,  were  very 
finely  shown  by  Mr.  Waller,  gardener  to  Jas.  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Vine,  gardener  to  Mr.  Thornton;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Orr, 
Pemberley  House,  Bedforci.  The  show  of  fruit  was  only  a  meagre  one, 
but  good  Grapes  were  staged  by  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  at  Pavenham  Bury ; 
and  by  Mr.  Allis,  gardener  to  Major  Shuttleworth,  Old  Warden — the  latter 
not  for  competition — Mr.  W.  Galloway  of  Bromham  Hall  Gardens  taking 
first  for  a  collection  of  fruit.  The  Committee  and  officials  all  worked  with 
zeal  and  a  good  will,  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  encourage  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  efforts. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  PRUNING  ROSES. 

Most  readers  of  the  Journal  will  have  noticed  questions  being  raised 
in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year  as  to  the  best  time  to  prune  Roses. 
Roses  were  then  making  rapid  growth  when  they  should  have  been  at 
rest,  and  many  amateurs  were  thinking  that  if  their  trees  were  not  pruned 
at  that  time  the  result  would  be  a  weakly  growth,  and  consequently  a 
poor  “  bloom.”  I  think  the  present  would  be  the  most  fitting  time  to 
discuss  “  early  versus  late  pruning.”  The  following  is  my  experience  this 
season : — 1,  Early-pruned  Roses,  imperfect  bloom  and  growth.  2,  Late- 
pruned  Roses,  and  which  were  pruned  between  the  20th  and  25th  of 
April,  capital  bloom  and  good  growth.  The  top  shoots  of  latter  were  several 
inches  in  length  when  pruned  ;  the  bottom  buds  were  quite  dormant,  and 
they  were  so  long  in  starting  into  growth  that  I  thought  I  had  pruned 
too  late,  blit  when  they  did  break  they  grew  away  freely,  and  far  out¬ 
distanced  the  early-pruned  Roses  by  producing  earlier  and  better  blooms 
and  much  better  growth. — S.  W. 


MELON  PLANTS  DECAYING. 

On  page  6  Mr.  Iggulden  alludes  to  this  subject  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
information  that  may  prove  beneficial  in  assisting  him  to  overcome  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  which  attacks  his  Melons.  It  may  be  some  consola¬ 
tion  to  your  correspondent  to  know  that  I  have  been  battling  with  the 
same  disease  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  only  this  year  found  out  its 
cause,  and  consequently  a  remedy  which  I  hope  will  prove  useful  to 
readers  of  this  Journal.  It  is  pleasing  to  achieve  success  with  all  we  take 
in  hand,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  do  not  learn  half  so  many  valuable 
lessons  from  an  unbroken  course  of  successes  as  we  do  from  failures. 
When  failure  overtakes  any  crop  we  generally  apply  ourselves  with  energy 
and  diligence  to  find  out  the  cause,  which  when  once  determined  is  sure  in 
the  end  to  lead  to  success.  The  record  of  success  almost  continually  goes 
a  long  way  to  dishearten  the  young  gardener  when  failure  overtakes  some 
important  crop ;  but  this  is  not  always  due  to  inexperience  or  even  con¬ 
venience,  but  often  from  not  considering  at  the  outset  the  surroundings  of 
the  house  in  which  the  crop  or  plants  have  to  be  grown. 

The  decay  of  Melon  plants,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is 
entirely  distinct  from  canker,  and  never  during  the  period  it  troubled  us 
here  did  a  single  plant  collapse  by  being  attacked  at  the  collar.  They 
frequently  decay  half  way  up  the  stem,  often  3  or  4  feet  from  the  soil,  and 
generally  between  two  joints.  This  disease  has  been  so  bad  here  that  w'e 
were  afraid  to  remove  a  leaf  or  even  stop  and  thin  out  the  shoots  after  the 
crop  was  set  and  swelling,  unless  removed  with  the  point  of  a  knife  when 
very  small,  so  as  to  cause  no  wound.  The  removal  of  a  leaf  by  accident 
when  watering  or  supporting  the  fruit  has  often  resulted  in  decay  setting 
in  and  the  death  of  the  plants  in  a  few  hours.  This  was  frequently  the 
case  with  plants  that  had  not  been  touched  with  the  knife,  and  which  but 
a  short  space  of  time  before  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  The  production 
of  Melons  through  this  disease  gave  me  more  care  and  anxiety  than  any¬ 
thing  else  under  my  charge.  To  maintain  a  continual  supply  a  stock  of 
young  plants  in  various  stages  had  to  be  kept  on  hand  ready  for  planting 
out  as  soon  as  one  died.  This  was  by  no  means  the  only  precaution  that 
had  to  be  taken,  for  some  varieties  were  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than 
others  ;  therefore  some  of  the  very  best  had  to  be  discarded,  and  those  only 
grown  with  constitutions  which  enabled  them  to  resist  the  disease.  The 
stronger  and  more  robust  the  plants  grew  the  sooner  they  succumbed  to 
the  disease,  and  this  led  me  to  believe  that  if  the  plants  were  checked  so 
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as  to  get  their  stems  firm  and  woody  they  would  resist  its  ravages,  but  this 
did  not  prove  effectual.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  many  e.vperi- 
ments  tried  in  growing  the  plants.  Nearly  every  conceivable  mixture  of 
soil  was  used,  the  watering  was  done  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  house 
ventilated  on  several  different  principles,  but  every  attempt  to  grow  the 
plants  free  from  disease  ended  in  failure. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  the  cause  of  this  disease  was 
inteniified  by  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  the  plants  were  attacked 
and  totally  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  Although  the  effects  of  the  disease 
are  only  outwardly  visible  when  the  plants  flag  and  are  decayed  through 
the  stem,  it  became  apparent  to  mo  that  the  work  of  destruction  was 
going  on  long  before  its  effects  were  outwardly  visible.  This  I  discovered 
by  severing  the  stem  and  examining  the  tissues  minutely  with  a  glass.  I 
further  observed  that  the  disease  was  worse  during  sunless  weather  than 
during  the  time  the  atmosphere  was  bright  and  dry.  This  at  once  led  me 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  a  remedy  was  applied  which  proved 
effectual. 

The  disease  I  had  looked  upon  as  so  terrible  and  destructive  was,  like 
many  other  diseases,  brought  about  by  the  system  of  cultivation  we  had 
pursued.  I  had  not  taken  into  consideration  the  house  and  its  surround- 
ings,  which  in  our  case  was  the  cause  of  failure.  The  house  is  very  wide, 
low,  flat  in  the  roof,  and  surrounded  at  a  short  distance  with  forest  trees  ; 
consequently  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  structure  internally  were 
too  moist  and  the  temperature  maintained  from  fire  heat  too  low,  which  in 
a  more  suitable  structure  would  have  been  sufficiently  high.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  was  raised  5°  at  night,  by  which  means  a 
warmer  drier  atmosphere  was  maintained,  and  the  decay  which 
caused  our  plants  to  collapse  so  suddenly  at  once  disappeared. — Willi.vm 
Babdney. 


BENNETT'S  SAFETY  LIGATURE. 

The  most  useful  appliances  are  of  the  simplest,  aird  this  ligatm-e  is 
certainly  both  simple,  safe,  and  useful.  So  simple  is  it  that  one  wonders 


why  the  plan  of  sliding  short  thick  gutta  percha  tubes  on  wire  for  placing 
round  trees  was  not  thought  of  before.  The  ligature  possesses  the  three 
desirable  properties  of  being  soft,  firm  yet  yielding,  and  durable,  and  its 
use  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  bark  of  Roses  and 
fruit  trees,  which  are  so  often  injm'ed  by  unprotected  wire. 

The  patentee,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bennett,  Condover,  Shrewsbury,  writes  con¬ 
cerning  it : — “  Enclosed  is  one  of  my  patent  Rose  and  fruit  ties,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  my  object  is  to  prevent  the  trees  from  being  damaged 
by  rubbing  against  the  stakes  or  otherwise,  as  the  part  of  wire  that 
surrounds  the  tree  is  covered  with  indiarubber,  as  also  is  the  part  between 
the  tree  and  the  stake,  while  the  part  uncovered  is  round  the  stake  only ; 
and  each  end  being  passed  through  the  loop  and  twisted,  it  is  quickly 
fixed  or  removed,  and  it  is  also  very  durable.  The  one  enclosed  is  one  of 
the  smallest,  and  suitable  for  Roses  with  iron  stakes.  Please  give  me 
your  opinion  of  it.” 

The  illustration  (fig.  15)  shows  the  form  and  mode  of  employing  this 
very  useful  little  contrivance. 


The  Australian  Tobacco  Industry.  —  In  a  recent  work  on 
“  The  Industries  of  New  South  Wales,”  the  writer  says  : — “  Tobacco 
manufacture  is  increasing,  and  each  year  a  larger  quantity  of  the  leaf 
is  grown.  Successful  cultivation  of  tobacco  depends  greatly  upon  the 


seasons,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  attended  with  no  difficulty  beyond 
the  occasional  appearance  during  or  after  wet  seasons  of  a  blight  called 
“blue  mould,”  which  affects  the  plants  as  rust  injures  Wheat,  and 
sometimes  rather  seriously  reduces  the  yield  of  good  leaf  from  the  crop. 
The  industry  is  too  young,  and  the  experiments  made  in  the  way  of 
testing  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  tobacco  plant 
not  numerous  nor  extensive  enough  to  enable  a  proper  comparison  to 
be  made  between  the  colony  and  America  as  tobacco-producing 
countries  ;  but  both  the  amount  of  production  and  the  quality  of  the 
leaf  grown  could  be  greatly  improved  if  farmers  were  to  give  the 
matter  more  attention  than  they  do.  The  method  of  drying  and  curing 
the  leaf  is  very  primitive  on  most  of  the  farms,  and  thi.s  interferes 
more  or  less  with  the  manufacture  of  the  leaf  into  tobacco  or  cigars. 
Very  few  cigars  are  made,  but  tobacco,  in  which  the  colonial  leaf  is  the 
principal  ingredient,  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  meets 
with  a  ready  sale.  The  general  mode  of  preparing  it  for  consumption 
is  to  mix  it  with  a  little  of  the  best  American  leaf,  and  in  that  form  it 
appears  to  be  well  liked.” 


HISTORICAL  JOTTINGS  ON  VEGETABLES. 

SPINACH,  SKIRRET,  AND  SALSAFT. 

The  name  Spinach  was  formerly  spelt  “SpinnagQ.”  It  is 
clearly  derived  from  the  Latin  Spinacia,  which,  however,  is  a 
barbarous  word,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Romans  or  the 
Greeks  were  cultivators  of  this  vegetable,  or  that  they  gathered 
it  wild,  at  least  no  allusion  can  be  traced  that  applies  to  it ;  but 
the  ancients  certainly  used  for  salads  some  of  the  plants  of  the 
order  Chenopodiacese,  in  w  hich  Spinach  is  placed  ;  and  Spinacia 
must  have  been  formed  from  sjnna,  a  jn-ickle,  referring  to  the 
prickly  integument  of  the  fruit  and  the  bristleness  of  the  old 
leaves  in  some  varieties.  One  of  the  Chenopods,  still  eaten  in 
some  counties,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  writers  early  in  the 
Christian  era,  is  a  species  somewhat  rich  in  quaint  vernacular 
names,  such  as  Good  King  Henry,  Lamb’s  QuaiTers,  Mercury 
Goosefoot  (0.  Bonus  Henricus).  Its  regal  appellation  is  perhaps 
connected  with  Henry  lY.  of  France,  more  probably  with  our 
Henry  YL,  who  was  styled  “  good”  by  the  monks  for  his  many 
acts  of  beneficence.  The  French  also  eat  the  leaves  and  use 
them  for  poultices  ;  in  fact  the  medicinal  repute  of  this  common 
plant  can  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Galen,  who  stated  that 
it  would  abate  swellings,  and  in  more  modern  times  Culpepper 
recommended  the  juice  as  an  exterminator  of  warts.  It  would 
appear  that  the  ancients  when  preparing  this  for  the  table 
selected  the  young  shoots,  which  were  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  peeled. 

Botanical  authorities  cannot  ascertain  positively  whether  the 
garden  Spinach  is  a  true  native  of  Europe  or  an  Asiatic  plant. 
Several  of  the  old  herbalists  call  it  Atriplex  hispaniensis,  and 
assume  that  Spain  is  its  habitat ;  but  Miller  thinks  the  Spaniards 
received  the  plant  from  their  Moorish  visitors.  Beckman  has 
detected  the  name  in  a  list  of  vegetables  dated  1351,  these  being 
plants  cultivated  in  some  monastery  garden,  for  the  monks  were 
fond  of  horticulture,  and  not  unskilful  in  it  either.  Spinach 
was  introduced  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  France  or  Holland  probably,  and  Gerard’s  remarks 
upon  it  would  imply  that  at  first  the  young  leaves  were  eaten 
green,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  practice  through  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James.  But  in  the  next  reign  there  had  come 
a  change,  for  then  Parkinson  writes — “  Spinach  is  an  herb  for 
salad  and  divers  other  purposes  for  the  table  only,  as  it  is  not 
known  to  be  used  physically  at  all.  Many  English  that  have 
learned  it  of  the  Dutch  people  do  stew  it  in  a  pot  or  pipkin 
without  any  moisture  than  its  own.  It  is  used  likewise  to  be 
made  into  tarts  and  many  other  varieties  of  dishes,  as  gentle¬ 
women  and  their  cooks  can  better  tell  than  myself.”  In  fact. 
Spinach  became  a  favourite  article  for  the  table  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it  was  specially  eaten  with  lamb 
during  the  spring,  but  its  admixture  in  tarts  seems  to  have  been 
only  an  experiment.  Others  at  a  rather  later  period  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Spinach  might  be  used  “  physically.”  They 
squeezed  out  the  juice  and  gave  it  to  relieve  inflammation  and 
hoarseness. 

For  many  years  Spinach  was  chiefly  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
the  nobihty  and  gentry  ;  afterwards,  when  the  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  of  London  led  to  a  demand  for  choice  vegetables,  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  market  gardeners,  but  not  to  the  extent  which 
other  plants  were,  from  which  a  quicker  profit  was  obtainable. 
A  good  deal  used  to  be  sent  to  market  at  one  time  from  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  :  to  save  space  it 
was  often  sown  between  the  rows  of  Beans,  Cabbages,  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  Abei’crombie  notices  the  prickly  seed  kind,  which  some 
of  his  friends  grew  because  it  yielded  a  winter  supply  of  Spinach, 
also  the  smooth-leaved  variety,  and  a  French  sort  with  thick 
leaves,  which  he  commends.  He  must  also  have  known,  though 
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lie  does  not  refer  to  it  in  his  books,  what  was  called  New  Zealand 
Spinach  (Tetraginia  expansa),  which  was  brought  to  Britain 
from  New  Zealand  and  Tingataboo  by  Sir  J.  Banks  in  1772,  but 
not  eaten  by  the  natives  of  those  islands.  It  grows  well  in  the 
open  air,  especially  towards  the  west  of  England,  and  produces 
an  abundance  of  succulent  leaves,  though  apparently  its  muci¬ 
laginous  character  does  not  suit  the  English  taste. 

The  Skirret,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  to  which  belong 
the  CaiTot  and  Parsnip  (Shim  Sisaruml,  differs  from  those 
species  in  having  a  perennial  root,  and,  unlike  them,  this  has  not 
kept  the  popularity  it  formerly  had  in  this  island,  but  it  is  still 
in  repute  upon  the  continent.  As  I  do  not  perceive  that  any 
writer  upon  gardening  or  botany  has  attempted  to  account  for 
the  English  name,  I  may  make  the  original  conjecture  that  it  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  slcir,  meaning  to  “  scour  ” 
or  “  make  clean.”  But  as  the  Skirret  is  credited  in  the  east 
with  medicinal  virtues  it  might  be  debated  whether  the  name 
refers  to  the  plant  as  a  cleanser  and  purifier  of  the  system,  or 
alludes  to  the  circumstance  that  the  roots  before  they  are  used 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  or  scoured.  Sir  James  Smith 
mentions  the  species  as  exemplifying  Chinese  trickery,  because 
it  was  their  custom  to  send  its  roots  to  J apan  under  the  name 
of  Ginseng,  the  true  Ginseng  of  Tartary  being  another  plant 
altogether,  and  of  greater  scarcity.  If  China  is  the  native 
country  of  the  Skirret  it  is  likely  the  plant  was  brought  to 
England  or  France  by  some  of  the  early  explorers  of  the 
mysterious  region  of  Cathay  ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  it 
has  been  grown  by  the  western  peoples,  only  it  is  referred  to 
in  1548  as  a  plant,  the  roots  of  which  were  occasionally  cooked, 
and  appears  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  novelty  then.  These 
roots,  or  properly  tubers,  form  a  cluster  about  the  base  of  the 
stem ;  they  are  fieshy  and  irregular,  covered  with  a  bark  that  is 
rough  and  whitish,  the  centre  is  hard.  It  is  rich  in  sugar,  as  is 
the  Parsnip,  or  even  richer  than  that  plant ;  and  Worledge,  who 
described  the  Skirret  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
called  it  the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  of  roots. 

I  have  no  doubt  many  persons  who  notice  that  Salsafy  is 
quoted  week  by  week  in  market  lists  (present  price  1-?.  a  bundle 
1  believe)  have  never  tasted  this  vegetable,  nor  could  they 
identify  Salsafy  were  it  shown  them.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  Com¬ 
posite  order  (Tragopogon  porrifolius),  and  although  botanists 
occasionally  pick  specimens  growing  apparently  wild,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  these  have  escaped  from  cultivation,  the  plant  being  a 
native  of  Asia  and  warm  regions  of  Europe,  such  as  Turkey. 
The  name,  which  comes  from  a  Latin  root,  has  an  allusion  to 
the  healthful  qualities  of  the  plant,  but  it  was  at  first  given  in 
England,  if  Evelyn  is  correct,  to  another  species  of  the  genus, 
which  is  truly  a  native  of  this  island  —  viz.,  the  Goat’s-beard 
(T.  pratense),  also  called  “  Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon,’’  because  the 
flowers  close  about  mid-day.  This  has  yellow  flowers  ;  those  of 
the  Salsafy  are  purple  ;  both  having  edible  roots,  hence  Evelyn’s 
complaint,  that  many  dealers  sold  the  English  species,  pretend¬ 
ing  it  was  the  exotic  sort.  Parkinson,  writing  some  years  earlier, 
mentions  that  the  Goat’s-beard  was,  in  his  day,  sometimes 
grown  in  gardens  for  the  root,  which  was  put  into  salads. 

A  description  is  found  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  which 
suits  the  Salsafy  except  in  one  particular — he  calls  the  stem  of 
the  plant  before  him  “  short.”  This  adjective  is  scarcely  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  species  as  it  is  commonly  seen  growing,  but  there  is 
proof  that  it  is  an  old  resident  in  Greece,  if  not  a  native  of  that 
land,  so  the  Salsafy  may  be  the  edible  herb  with  a  long  sweet 
root  which  the  ancient  physician  praises.  We  cannot  possibly 
ascertain  when  the  plant  was  brought  into  England,  or  by  whom. 
It  may  have  been  introduced  by  one  of  the  wandering  monks,  or 
by  some  crusader.  On  the  continent,  where  Salsafy  is  still  in 
considerable  demand,  the  young  plant  is  eaten,  as  was  evidently 
the  custom  in  former  times.  The  root,  boiled  and  then  fried, 
has  been  fancied  to  have  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  oyster. 

The  Viper’s-grass  of  Spain,  also  called  Scorzonera,  got  both 
its  familiar  names  from  the  repute  it  had  of  acting  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  poison  of  a  Spanish  snake  or  viper,  which  had  the 
name  of  scurzo,”  but  modern  science  would  pi*obably  scout  a 
notion  which  was  long  current  in  Spain  and  other  lands.  At 
some  date  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  also  discovered  that 
the  root  when  boiled  was  an  agreeable  article  for  the  table,  and 
from  Spain  it  was  brought  to  France  and  to  England,  but, 
though  once  more  cultivated  than  at  present,  Scorzonera  has 
never  been  in  much  use  with  us. — J.  E.  S.  0. 


SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Ip  I  remember  aright  at  the  autumn  meetings  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  last  year  these  were  shown  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Cannell  of 
S  wanley,  where  I  received  a  box  of  blooms  to  inspect.  I  recollect  being  very 


much  struck  with  the  bright  orange  yellow  eye  and  the  comparatively  bril¬ 
liant  colours  of  the  petals  when  contrasted  with  the  doubles  ;  and  then  some 
of  them  have  richly  shaded  concentric  rings  around  the  eye,  as  Dr. 
Kellock,  that  make  them  additionally  attractive.  Miss  Beckwith,  too,  i» 
even  more  curious  in  this  respect,  having  a  band  of  white  from  which 
start  the  rosy-lilac  rays.  The  observance  of  these  central  shades  and 
tints  is  impossible  in  the  doubles,  and  no  doubt  new  seedlings  will  be 
added  from  year  to  year  like  single  Dahlias.  Though  seedlings^  are 
easily  raised,  it  often  takes  years  to  outdistance  early  introductions. 
Two  of  the  earliest  single  Dahlias  years  ago  were  Paragon  and  Alba 
(White  Queen) — nothing  since  of  thousands  of  seedlings  can  surpass 
those.  So  of  such  single  Chrysanthemums  as  Mrs.  Kellock,  with  large 
and  curiously  fluted  petals  ;  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  with  a  bright  magenta 
unequalled ;  a  fitting  rival  being  found  in  Mrs.  Langtry,  with  reflexed 
silvery  flesh-coloured  blooms  freely  produced  ;  while  another  dramatic 
celebrity,  Henry  Irving,  not  very  unlike  the  last,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
flexed,  is  concave  or  partially  cupped.  I  have  already  named  half  a 
dozen,  the  cream  of  the  single  Chrysanthemums,  among  the  curious 
for  bouquet  purposes.  I  may  add  another  half-dozen  that  are  very  pro¬ 
mising  with  me  at  present ;  Alice,  handsome,  shaded  white,  a  free 
grower,  as  is  also  Mr.  Toole,  though  much  taller,  and  still  confined  to  a 
single  stem  ;  Magenta  King  has  a  deeper  orange  centre  than  the  pure 
white  Miss  Cannell,  and  both  are  more  robust  than  the  dwarfish  Gus 
Harris  or  Fair  Marguerite.  This  last  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having 
the  florets  contorted  in  a  curious  manner.  Any  reader  who  wants  cut 
flowers  in  quantity  and  variety  should  possess  this  dozen  at  least,  and 
though  they  may  seem  expensive  at  first,  they  will  hold  for  years,  and  can 
be  yearly  added  to.  A  few  words  as  to  culture.  Plants  obtained  now 
can  either  be  potted  for  conservatory  blooming,  or  planted  out  and  lifted 
before  any  danger  of  frost  comes.  Planted  out  and  grown  fully  exposed 
in  the  sun  they  not  only  produce  more  blooms,  but  wholly  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  will  grow  in  any  place,  and  succeed  in  almost  any 
suburban  garden.  Mine  are  planted  against  a  south  wall,  and  the  great 
leathery  vigorous  foliage  and  comparatively  dwarf  length  of  the  stems,, 
which  are  wholly  hid  to  the  base,  shows  that  they  relish  this  treatment 
very  much,  with  an  occasional  supply  of  soot  water,  and  at  other  times  of 
liquid  manure.  If  I  could  calculate  on  the  same  immunity  from  frost  as 
last  year  they  should  remain  here  for  years,  and  light  up  the  sombre- 
winter  months,  while  giving  lots  of  flowers  for  cutting. — W.  J.  Murphy,. 
Clonmel. 


TREATMENT  OF  IMPORTED  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

Cypripediums  rank  amongst  the  most  useful  of  Orchids  for  the 
conservatory  and  other  forma  of  decoration,  for  very  few  of  them  are 
injured  by  being  subjected  to  cooler  treatment  for  a  few  weeks  when  in 
flower.  There  are  no  Orchids  easier  of  culture,  and  the  same  remarks- 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  establishment  of  imported  plants,  provided 
they  arrive  in  good  condition.  If  collected  at  an  unsuitable  time  and 
then  delayed  in  transit  often  the  plants  are  not  worth  the  trouble  that 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  them.  Plants  that  arrive  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  with  scarcely  any  life  visible,  test  the  energies  of  the  best  culti¬ 
vator  to  bring  them  into  a  vigorous  condition  ;  in  fact,  the  establishment 
of  such  plants  with  any  certainty  is  almost  impossible.  Now-a-daye 
this  is  seldom  the  condition  of  imported  plants,  for  frequently  wheii 
they  reach  this  country  they  possess  green  healthy  foliage  as  if  only  just 
torn  from  their  native  habitats.  The  work  of  establishing  plants  with 
such  foliage  is  easy. 

Imported  Cypripediums  are  not  always  lost  after  arrival  through 
carelessness  ;  on  the  contrary,  more  are  lost  by  the  want  of  knowledge 
and  experience.  I  have  been  in  this  condition  myself  in  regard  to  the 
best  means  of  establishing  imported  Orchids,  and  therefore  anticipate 
the  wants  of  beginners  or  those  unacquainted  with  the  treatment  required 
to  establish  the  plants  successfully. 

Perhaps  the  best  time  to  receive  them  is  during  the  early  spring^ 
months,  for  they  sooner  commence  the  formation  of  roots  and  growth 
than  at  almost  any  other  season.  As  soon  as  the  plants  arrive  all  injured 
or  bruised  foliage  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  plants- 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  an  intermediate  house  for  at  least  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  roots  should  be  upwards  and  the  foliage  downwards 
to  prevent  water  lodging  in  the  centre  of  the  plants,  which  is  liable  to 
cause  decay.  For  the  first  ten  days  the  moisture  of  the  house  in  which 
they  are  plaeed  will  be  ample,  afterwards  they  can  be  syringed  twice 
daily.  When  the  plants  arrive  at  the  season  indicated  it  is  not  difficult 
in  a  few  weeks  to  observe  if  all  is  going  on  well,  for  the  foliage  will 
assume  a  freshness  which  it  did  not  possess  on  arrival.  After  they  reach 
this  condition  they  may  be  potted  with  safety. 

They  should  be  placed  in  the  smallest  pots  possible,  which  must  be 
nearly  full  of  drainage,  a  little  living  sphagnum  moss  and  lumps  of  char¬ 
coal  only  being  placed  about  the  roots.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  firm 
amongst  the  drainage  a  short  yet  stout  stake  to  support  the  plant  until 
roots  are  formed  and  it  becomes  established.  Another  system,  and  the 
one  most  preferable,  is  to  keep  the  plants  suspended  until  they  commence 
pushing  new  roots,  when  a  little  moss  is  secured  to  them  to  retain  mois¬ 
ture  ;  they  will  make  even  greater  progress  than  when  placed  in  pots, 
and  there  is  less  risk  of  water  ledging  in  the  leaves.  When  this  is 
practised  the  plants  are  left  unpotted  until  a  good  number  of  roots  are 
made  in  the  moss.  They  are  then  potted  as  if  they  were  small  established 
plants  in  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre  and  moss,  with  small  lumps  of  charcoal 
a  little  less  drainage  is  also  placed  in  the  pots. 

After  they  have  been  suspended  for  a  short  time  at  first  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature  it  must  be  decided  whether  the  plants  are  warm  or 
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■cool-house  v.irietiea.  If  the  former,  such  as  C.  Stonei,  place  them  in  the 
hottest  house  the  cultivator  possesses ;  if  such  as  C.  villosum,  they  may 
occupy  the  house  in  which  they  are  started  until  thoroughly  established. 
Although  some  are  termed  cool  varieties,  the  whole  enjoy  heat  and 
moisture  while  making  their  growth,  and  make  much  greater  progress 
in  heat  than  under  cool  treatment.  Some  jiersons  pot  Cypripediums 
directly  they  come  to  hand,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  more  especially 
for  the  inexperienced  to  practise,  for  if  injudiciously  syringed  or  watered, 
oven  if  the  plants  are  in  good  condition  to  start  with,  they  are  very 
liable  to  fail. 

The  autumn  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  time  of  all  to  receive  these 
plants  and  commence  their  cultivation  when  newly  imported,  for  very 
rarely  do  they  start  into  growth  before  the  spring  months.  When  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  autumn  months,  if  potted  directly,  death  is  certain, 
and  this  would  be  the  case  not  only  with  beginners  but  those  acquainted 
thoroughly  with  their  management.  Some  might  pass  the  winter  safely 
in  this  condition  and  live,  but  only  in  the  hands  of  skilled  orchidists. 
Last  October  I  purchased  some  imported  nlants  of  C.  Stonei  and  C. 
Lowei,  both  varieties  being  in  good  condition.  Some  plants  of  the 
former  were  suspended,  the  remainder  potted,  but  they  had  to  be  shaken 
out  and  suspended,  or  all  would  have  damped  off.  The  plants  remained 
«uspended  all  winter,  and  not  until  February  did  they  show  signs  of 
forming  roots,  when  they  were  mossed  as  detailed  and  kept  suspended 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  moss  was  full  of  roots  and  the  plants 
potted  as  if  established.  On  several  different  occasions  we  have 
established  these  plants  by  keeping  them  suspended  until  they  formed 
roots,  and  in  every  instance  without  losing  a  plant. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  less  risk  of  the  plants  “  damping  ” 
if  potted  during  the  spring  months  after  the  plants  show  signs  of  re¬ 
newed  life  than  what  there  is  during  the  winter.  During  the  spring, 
when  air  can  be  admitted,  any  water  that  lodges  in  the  centre  is  quickly 
evaporated  before  it  has  time  to  do  any  mischief,  which  is  not  the  case 
during  the  dull  sunless  days  of  autumn  and  winter.  After  the  plants 
have  formed  a  fair  number  of  roots  they  should  be  treated  exactly  the 
eame  in  maturing  and  syringing  as  established  plants. — W.  Bardney. 


A  VISIT  TO  BELGIUM. 

Having  spent  nearly  three  days  in  Ghent,  and  having  nearly  two 
more  at  my  disposal,  I  decided  on  devoting  the  fourth  to  a  visit  to 
Brussels  and  have  a  run  through  the  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds  of 
Laeken  Palace.  I  determined  to  start  for  Brussels  by  the  nine  o’clock 
express  from  Ghent,  and  on  my  arrival  to  make  my  way  to  Laeken  and 
there  endeavour  to  get  an  interview  with  Mr.  Knight.  I  and  my 
young  friend  M.  Moll,  who  acted  as  my  interpreter  and  guide,  left  Ghent 
by  the  nine  o’clock  express.  The  scenery  is  of  much  the  same  character 
a.s  that  between  Ostend  and  Ghent,  and  which  I  have  previously  described. 
We  took  a  return  ticket  to  Brussels,  not  being  quite  sure  whether  the 
express  would  stop  at  Laeken,  which  is  the  next  station  to  Brussels. 
After  an  hour  and  three-quarters’  ride  the  train  stopped  at  Laeken.  W  e 
took  advantage  of  this  to  get  out  and  walk  up  to  the  Palace.  Laeken  is 
a.  charming  suburb  of  the  equally  charming  city  of  Brussels,  and  besides 
its  fine  churches  contains,  in  addition  to  the  King’s  Palace,  several  hand¬ 
some  private  residences.  The  Palace  is  situated  about  twenty  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  station.  The  road  by  which  the  visitor  reaches  the  Palace 
is  full  of  interest,  as  on  the  left  are  the  public  grounds  of  the  Palace, 
and  on  the  right  the  charmingly  picturesque  park  of  the  Palace,  with 
its  avenues  and  groups  of  noble  trees,  its  charming  knolls  and  dales,  and 
fine  lake.  The  latter  grounds  are  separated  from  the  road  by  means 
of  a  wall,  and  as  the  road  is  situated  somewhat  high  this  wall  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  a  ha-ha  would  in  England — viz.,  you  can  see  the 
charming  lake  and  other  objects  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  landscape 
scenery  as  you  walk  along.  A  few  minutes’  walk  after  passing  the  lake 
and  we  are  at  the  lodge  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Palace.  Here 
we  made  inquiries  of  the  head  porter  as  to  Mr.  Knight’s  whereabouts, 
and  were  disappointed  to  learn  that  he  had  not  long  before  gone  to 
Brussels  and  would  not  return  before  evening.  As  we  were  strangers  we 
were  not  permitted  to  go  further  than  the  gate,  so  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  an  exterior  view  of  the  front  of  the  Palace,  a  magnificent  building. 
I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  celebrated  Winter  Garden  at  Laeken  that  it 
may  well  be  imagined  how  disappointed  I  felt.  As  we  could  not  gain 
admission  to  the  Palace  private  grounds  we  started  oS  for  a  stroll  round 
the  prettily  designed  public  grounds,  which  are  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  just  described.  Here  within  view  of  the  Palace  windows  are 
fine  beds  of  magnificent  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  full  bloom — a 
charming  sight.  Continuing  our  stroll  a  little  further  we  then  come  up 
to  the  handsome  Memorial  Temple,  erected  to  commemorate  the  accession 
of  Leopold  I.  as  the  first  King  of  the  Belgians  in  1830.  It  resembles  the 
Albert  Memorial  in  structure.  Here  we  might  sit  and  enjoy  a  quiet  rest 
in  the  shade  and  see  some  of  the  most  lovely  scenery  in  Belgium.  A  fine 
view  of  the  city  of  Brussels  is  obtained,  with  its  undulated  streets,  icc., 
reminding  us  of  Edinburgh. 

We  retraced  our  steps  through  avenues  of  trees,  and  presently  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  main  thoroughfare  leading  to  Brussels,  and  close  to 
Laeken  station.  As  there  are  plenty  of  tramcars  running  between  this 
point  and  all  parts  of  Brussels  we  rode  by  one  of  these  to  see  as  much  of 
the  city  as  possible.  Presently  we  arrived  in  one  of  the  large  squares  in 
front  of  the  grand  station,  and,  being  hungry,  stepped  into  the  Hotel 
Venetien,  when,  after  a  good  Belgian  dinner  (this  is  the  principal  meal  in 
Belgium,  there  being  no  luncheon,  teas,  and  et-cseteras  as  in  England)  we 


are  prepared  for  a  visit  to  the  Botanical  Gardens.  These  gardens  occupy 
rather  a  central  position,  and  are  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  station.  Although  not  remarkable  for  extent  there  is  much  to 
interest  the  visitor  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  as  both  houses  and  out¬ 
door  departments  contain  many  interesting  plants.  There  are  large 
museums  and  a  garden  of  medicinal  plants  for  the  use  of  the  students  of 
the  School  of  Medicme.  The  gardens,  which  are  beautifully  laid  out, 
occupy  a  high  and  undulated  position.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  very  pretty 
lake,  in  which  are  many  choice  aquatic  plants.  Trees  and  shrubs  are 
well  represented,  but  few,  however,  have  attained  a  large  size.  Every 
plant  is  conspicuously  labelled,  and  its  geographical  distribution  shown 
by  means  of  coloured  paints  on  the  label.  Such  a  plan  of  assisting  the 
students  in  their  botanical  studies  must  be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 
Having  arrived  at  the  private  portion  of  the  garden  in  which  are  situated 
the  houses  not  accessible  to  the  public,  but  the  Curator,  M.  Lubbers, 
courteously  allowed  us  to  look  through  all  the  private  departments.  One 
large  house  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  succulent  plants,  presented 
not  long  ago  to  the  gardens.  A  number  of  span-roof  houses  are  filled 
with  collections  of  medicinal  plants,  including  many  new  and  interesting 
stove  plants.  The  way  in  which  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  was  trained 
is  worthy  of  a  note.  In  one  of  the  long  span-roof  houses  this  lovely 
climber  is  trained  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  horizontal  cordon  about 
midway  down  the  roof.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  plants  to  go  all 
round  the  house.  The  plants  are  placed  in  a  bed  at  the  side,  and  the 
shoots  trained  to  meet  and  form  the  cordon  line.  On  entering  the  house 
this  long  cordon  of  blooms  presents  a  novel  and  interesting  sight.  A 
large  curvilinear  structure  is  devoted  to  growing  a  few  choice  Orchids 
and  other  plants  on  the  sides,  whilst  the  centre  is  occupied  with  fine 
large  specimens  of  Tree  Ferns,  such  as  Alsophila  australis,  measuring 
over  30  feet  high  ;  Cibotium  princeps  and  regale — the  latter  very  fine  ; 
Anthurium  egregium,  a  curious  giant  Aroid,  and  many  other  plants  of 
botanical  interest.  Every  plant  that  can  be  safely  turned  out  of  doors 
during  summer  is  arranged  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  one  corner  of  the  private 
grounds.  Continental  gardeners  are  much  wiser  than  we  in  this  respect. 
We  “coddle”  our  greenhouse  and  other  plants  far  too  much,  as  any 
one  will  see  on  inspecting  the  healthy  and  well-grown  plants  on  the 
continent. 

Leaving  the  private  grounds  we  wend  our  way  along  walks  lined  on 
each  side  with  Orange  and  Myrtle  trees  in  tubs,  past  the  garden  devoted 
to  the  School  of  Medicine,  where  the  plants  are  arranged  in  their  natural 
orders  in  geometrical  beds,  up  to  the  large  Museum  and  Palm  stoves.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  this  is  a  magnificent  and  imposing 
structure,  supported  by  massive  columns.  The  central  dome  is  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  museum,  as  are  also  the  two  end  wings.  The  glass 
corridors  shown  between  the  end  wings  and  the  dome  are  full  of  large 
interesting  plants,  such  as  Pandanus  furcatus  and  utilis,  Chrysophyllum 
imperiale,  Caryota  sobolifera,  Attalia  marclcarbiensis,  and  other  plants. 
Long  half-curvilinear  houses  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace, 
which  are  filled  with  collections  of  Aroids,  Ferns,  and  other  interesting 
plants,  and  this  brings  the  glass  departments  to  a  close.  As  you  stand 
on  the  terrace  and  look  down  on  the  well-kept  and  furnished  grounds 
below  one  cannot  help  rendering  our  meed  of  praise  to  the  genial  and 
accomplished  Curator,  M.  Lubbers,  for  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
several  departments  of  this  interesting  garden  ;  and  as  we  descend  the 
steps  and  wend  our  way  back  to  our  starting  point  we  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  observing  the  order  and  scientific  skill  displayed 
therein. 

Quitting  the  gardens  a  tramcar  outside  the  entrance  gates  for  the 
Avenue  Louise  conveyed  us  to  the  Bois  de  Camhre,  The  Avenue  Louise 
is  one  of  the  finest  roads  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  a  splendid  wide  road  with  equally  wide  promenades  on  each  side. 
A  double  row  of  handsome  Horse  Chestnut  trees  are  planted  on  each  side 
throughout  the  whole  length.  Seats  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  when  I  rode  up  in  the  afternoon  and  back  in  the  evening  I  he 
promenades  were  full  of  persons  enjoying  the  grateful  shade  and  cool 
refreshing  breezes  these  handsome  trees  afforded.  A  few  minutes’  ride  and 
we  are  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bois  de  Camhre.  On  entering  we  parsed 
through  a  dense  forest  of  Elms,  Oaks,  and  other  trees.  But  five  minutes’ 
walk  brings  the  visitor  into  a  large  open  space  full  of  people  enjoying  the 
sweet  fresh  air  and  the  shade  of  a  large  tree  here  and  there.  As  we  have 
much  to  see  in  this  beautiful  place  we  must  hurry  on  down  dale  and  up 
hill,  along  large  open  spaces  and  fine  drives  till  we  come  to  the  magnificent 
lake— a  charming  piece  of  water.  It  is  truly  a  grand  sight  to  see  this 
large  expanse  of  water  with  its  large  and  pretty  island  and  chMet  peeping 
out  of  the  trees,  and  sweeping  belts  of  noble  trees  in  the  background. 
Here  and  there  are  boats  filled  with  pleasure-seekers.  Every  step  taken 
leads  to  a  fresh  scene— vistas  of  noble  trees  and  picturesque  landscapes. 
The  site  of  this  interesting  park  was  formerly  a  dense  forest  in  which 
the  wild  boar  was  hunted. 

Evening  drawing  on  we  reluctantly  had  to  bid  adieu  to  this  charming 
spot  and  retrace  our  steps  to  Brussels,  where  we  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  strolling  through  the  principal  streets  and  seeing  the  many  fine 
buildings  of  this  grand  city.  Amongst  the  most  noticeable  buildings  are 
the  Palais  de  la  Justice,  a  magnificent  structure  costing  upwards  of  four 
millions  sterling ;  La  Bourse,  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Cathedral  of  Sts.  Michel 
and  Gudule,  Galeries  St.  Hubert,  Maison  Flamande  (the  splendid  residence 
of  the  Comte  de  Flandres),  Banque  Nationale,  Palais  du  Roi,  and  other 
interesting  sights.  Completely  tired  out,  we  quitted  Brussels  by  the 
11.15  express,  and  reached  Ghent  about  midnight,  having  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  visit  to  Brussels. 

The  next  day  (Saturday)  I  had  to  return  home,  but  wishing  to  make 
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the  most  of  my  time  I  elected  to  travel  by  night.  I  had  consequently  a 
rttle  time  on  Saturday  morning  to  devote  to  seeing  a  few  of  the  interesting 
points  of  Ghent.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Botanical  Gardens.  These,  however, 
are  not  very  large,  and  having  been  very  much  neglected  were  not  of  so 
much  interest.  I  ought  to  mention  that  there  is  a  bright  prospect  in  store 
for  these  gardens  now  M.  Chas.  Van  Eckhaute,  a  highly  talented  son  of 
M.  Van  Eckhaute,  the  genial  manager  to  IM.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  curatorship,  as  he  has  already  begun  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements.  The  Palm  house  is  somewhat  similar  in  structure  to 
that  of  the  Brussels  Botanic  Gardens,  but  is  not  so  large.  I  was  enabled 
through  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte’s  kindness  to  visit  St.  Joseph’s  convent,  well 
worth  seeing,  but  a  description  of  which  would  he  out  of  place  in  this 
Journal  ;  also  several  other  places  of  interest  which  occupied  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  thus  bring  to  an  end  my  first  visit  to  Belgium.  I  left 
Ghent  that  evening  by  the  6.15  mail  train,  reaching  Ostend  by  a  few 
minutes  to  eight.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  in  the 
train  of  M.  Berggiam,  chief  gardener  to  Professor  Boddaert  in  Ghent,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  England.  As  he  was  a  fluent  English  speaker  it  made 
my  return  journey  an  agreeable  one.  I,  however,  learnt  that  I  had  missed 
one  treat — viz.,  seeing  the  grand  collection  of  Orchids  which  the  Professor 
possesses.  I  had  a  rough  passage  home,  but  on  the  whole  had  a  more 
pleasant  voyage  than  my  previous  one.  We  landed  at  Dover  a  little  before 


and  was  introduced  as  early  as  1787.  A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  Pallas’s 
Monograph  of  the  genus. 

Senecio  japonicus. — Known  also  under  the  name  of  Erythrochseta 
palmatifida,  but  I  think  the  former  is  the  correct  name.  It  is  a  bold¬ 
looking  plant,  with  a  stately  mien  when  not  in  flower,  the  large  pal- 
mately  divided  laminm  rising  upon  stout  footstalks  rendering  it  decidedly 
attractive  ;  but  when  these  are  crowned  with  the  corymbs  of  orange- 
yellow  flower  heads  it  needs  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  pass  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  upon  it,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  interesting 
botanical  minutim  to  gain  the  attention  of  a  visiting  friend.  The  merits- 
of  the  plant  are  apparent  to  all.  It  grows  freely  and  is  easily  divided, 
and  the  stock  can  soon  be  augmented.  As  its  specific  name  implies,  it 
comes  from  Japan,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  plants  from  that  most  pro¬ 
ductive  region  of  plant  life.  It  was  introduced  as  early  as  1774. 

Teop^olum  polyphyllum. — A  grand  trailer  is  this.  If  I  may  be. 
godfather  to  a  popular  name  I  should  suggest  “  Golden  Garland,”  for 
how  charming  are  the  trailing  shoots  of  silver  and  gold — the  very  pale 
silvery  green  foliage  and  golden  flower  cups.  It  trails  over  a  ledge  of 
the  rockery,  and  there  are  a  dozen  shoots,  so  charming  do  they  look  with 
little  patches  of  Campanula  pusilla  and  C.  Hosti  surrounding  them.  I 
am  not  sure  that  a  rockery  is  the  best  place — certainly  it  is  a  good  one,  to> 
plant  them,  as  I  recently  saw  a  grand  mass  covering  many  feet  which 


Fig.  16. — The  Botanic  Gaedens,  Beussels. 


two  o’clock,  and  arrived  at  Cannon  Street  at  4  a.m.  Sunday  morning, 
thoroughly  tired  out  and  glad  to  reach  home  again.  I n  concluding  these 
notes  I  wish  to  express  a  hope  that  other  gardeners  will  be  induced  to  pay 
a  visit  to  horticultural  Belgium,  and  derive  as  much  b  enefit  both  profes¬ 
sionally  and  physically  as  I  did. — T.  W.  Sandees. 


HARDY  FLOWERS. 

AsteAGALUS  ALOPEGUEOIDES. — This  is  in  my  opinion  the  flnest  of 
the  genus,  however  large  it  may  be.  This  season  it  is  between  3  and 
4  feet  high.,  the  stems  clad  with  pale  green  pinnate  rather  downy  foliage 
in  the  axils  of  which  are  the  flower  clusters  ;  the  flowers  themselves  of  a 
clear  sulphur-yellow,  the  calyces  and  corollas  more  or  less  downy  *  and 
the  time  of  blooming  is  somewhat  extended,  as  the  flowers  expand  at  the 
base  of  the  stems  first,  the  upper  ones  following  as  growth  developes.  I 
think  it  wDl  produce  seeds  this  year,  otherwise  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  increasing  it,  as  to  split  up  the  large  woody  tap  root  would  end  in 
dis^ter  ;  at  the  same  time  such  a  desirable  plant  is  well  worth  increasing 
and  I  hope  seed  will  be  ripened  this  season.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 


has  been  established  in  a  Rhododendron  bed  for  years  ;  such  a  feast  of 
the  Many-leaved  Nasturtiums  I  never  had  before.  In  my  opinion  none 
who  fancy  hardy  flowers  should  be  without  this  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  was  introduced  in  1827  or  thereabouts.  When 
planting  the  tuber  some  gritty  sand  should  be  placed  about  it,  and  it 
revels  in  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil. 

Beodi^a  coccinea. — This  is  also  known  as  Brevoortia  coccinea. 
Once  upon  a  time  an  American  dealer  sent  the  bulb  out  under  the  two 
names,  but  this  was  quite  by  mistake  ;  the  latter  name  is  often  used  by 
our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  beautiful  species,  producing  tall 
slender  scapes  2  to  3  feet  high  ;  flowers  umbellate  at  the  top,  from  four 
to  twenty-five  in  a  single  umbel,  each  about  inch  long,  tubular,  the 
tube  deep  scarlet,  the  limb  segments  green — a  pretty  and  uncommon  con¬ 
trast.  It  is  one  of  those  numerous  bulbs  which  delight  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  for  years,  under  which  conditions,  providing  it  is  planted  about 
6  inches  deep,  it  is  quite  hardy.  Rich  sandy  soil  with  a  well-drained 
position  suits  it  admirably,  and  under  such  favourable  conditions  it  in¬ 
creases  rapidly,  the  young  offsets  in  two  or  three  years  forming  flowering 
bulbs,  and  ultimately  a  very  happy  colony  is  formed.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  a  groundwork  of  seme  other  growth  through  which  the  slender 
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stems  will  force  their  way,  and  they  look  extremely  pretty  waving  to 
and  fro  in  a  gentle  breeze.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  growing  abun¬ 
dantly  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  lesser  hills. 

B.  CONGESTA. — With  its  white  variety  alba  this  is  most  suitable  for 
growing  with  the  last-named.  Planted  together  they  grow  happily,  and 
as  they  flower  at  the  same  time  they  look  very  charming.  The  flowers 
of  these  are  in  dense  heads ;  the  typical  form  purple  and  more  vigorous 
than  alba,  but  if  plenty  of  sand  is  put  about  the  latter  it  will  progress 
in  a  favourable  paanner.  B.  congesta  increases  much  more  rapidly  than 
B.  coccinea,  but  it  will  be  years  before  it  would  elbow  its  weaker  con¬ 
gener  out  of  the  way. 

Pretty  Face. — Such  is  the  common  name  by  which  Calliprora 
lutea  is  known,  and  the  name,  though  fanciful,  expresses  truth.  Two 
years  since  the  ensuing  autumn  I  planted  six  bulbs  in  a  dry  sand  border, 
enriched  with  leaf  soil  and  decayed  manure,  and  these  have  at  the 
present  time  fifteen  strong  scapes  of  flowers  umbellate  at  the  top.  To 
those  who  know  it  not  I  may  say  the  flowers  are  nearly  an  inch  across, 
like  golden  stars,  the  colour  being  deep  yellow,  with  a  medial  brown 
nerve  to  each  perianth  division.  They  last  a  long  time  in  beauty,  and 
are  to  one  bulbophile  at  least  very  attractive.  It  is  a  native  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  abounding  on  sandy  hillsides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  &c.,  and  by 
the  leading  American  botanists  is  named  Brodima  ixioides,  Mr.  Baker 
named  it  Milla  ixioides.  Bindley  was,  I  think,  responsible  for  the  name 
of  Calliprora  lutea. 

Campanula  pebsicifolia  alba  plena. — One  of  the  finest  border 
flowers  under  cultivation,  very  floriferous,  of  good  habit,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers  little  models  of  beauty,  of  Camellia-like  form,  and  about 

or  2  inches  across,  each  furnished  with  a  convenient  stalk,  so  pretty 
upon  and  so  serviceable  of  the  plants.  “  Cut  and  come  again  ”  may  well 
be  applied  to  this  plant,  and  yet  what  hosts  of  the  gardening  fraternity 
are  not  even  aware  of  its  existence.  I  meet  with  many  even  in  this  age 
of  hardy  flowers  who,  standing  before  it,  somewhat  astonishingly  ask, 
“  What  lovely  thing  is  this  ?”  and  as  a  rule  they  gladly  form  a  closer  and 
practical  acquaintanc  with  it.  Most  easily  propagated  it  should  be  grown 
largely  and  serve  its  day  and  generation  as  it  can  well  do.  Every  shoot 
sent  up  from  the  bottom  will  root  if  pricked  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady 
place. — T. 


COLOUBING  GBAPES. 

This  is  an  old  theme,  concerning  which  there  has  been  much 
written  from  time  to  time,  and  possibly  on  that  account  it  may 
be  thought  by  many  that  he  who  ventures  to  revert  to  the  matter 
through  the  pages  of  any  horticultural  paper  is  at  a  loss  for  a 
subject.  However,  I  shall  make  no  apology,  feeling  well  assured 
that,  although  the  great  majority  of  experienced  men  have  nothing 
further  to  learn  on  the  matter,  there  are  many  who  have,  and  to 
whom  a  few  practical  hints  and  suggestions  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  acceptable.  Whenever  there  is  a  deficiency  of  colour  in  ripe 
Grapes  there  is  always  a  cause.  In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  evils,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  follows  that  if  the 
best  results  are  desired,  the  evils — which  are  always  preventible 
— must  be  rigorously  avoided,  or  when  they  present  themselves 
given  no  quarter.  Very  fruitful  sources  of  bad  colouring  are  the 
following — viz.,  overcropping,  insufficient  ventilation,  a  too  high 
and  dry  temperature,  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  red  spider. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  what  we  may  call  four 
primary  causes  of  bad  colouring,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
to  notice  each  of  them  sej)arately.  First  as  to  overcropping.  The 
question  arises  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  sufficient  fruit  for 
a  Vine  to  be  allowed  to  ripen.  To  many  this  is  rather  perplexing, 
and  well  it  may  be,  seeing  that  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  no 
definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  To  be  brief,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  Vine  should  never  cease  to  produce  young  wood  and  leaves 
from  the  time  it  starts  into  growth  till  after  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe,  or,  in  fact,  to  the  end  of  the  season.  If  it  does,  the  most 
probable  cause  is  to  be  found  in  there  having  been  too  many 
bunches  left  on  the  Vines.  Therefore,  when  leaf  and  wood 
growth  is  impeded,  even  if  it  be  in  the  middle  of  the  season, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  about  lightening  the  ci’pp  by 
cutting  out  more  bunches. 

Ventilation  is  a  matter  requiring  great  attention,  for  as  soon 
as  the  berries  begin  to  colour  air  should  be  admitted  by  ventilating 
both  top  and  bottom,  night  and  day,  increasing  and  reducing  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  A  high  and  dry  temperature 
is  productive  of  evil  consequences,  and  as  it  is  one  of  those  things 
over  which  we  have  most  control,  it  should  receive  attention  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  those  two  severe  words  of  condem¬ 
nation — “  sheer  neglect.”  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  regarding  temperature,  and  it  should  never  be  attempted 
to  maintain  a  specified  number  of  degrees.  Let  the  heat  inside 
fluctuate  with  the  outside  temperature,  always  keeping  the 
former,  however,  5"  or  higher  than  the  latter. 

Dryness  at  the  roots  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  cause  of  bad 
colouring  as  anything  else.  When  any  uncertainty  exists 
regarding  he  state  of  a  Vine  border,  means  should  be  taken  to 


set  all  matters  of  doubt  at  rest.  Outside  borders  are  very  decep¬ 
tive  owing  to  rainfall,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  surface, 
and  even  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  will  be  quite  moist  when  the 
bottom  of  the  border  may  be  dust-dry.  It  seems  aim  os  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  should  never  be  allowed 
to  exist,  but  where  it  does  it  certainly  should  be  rectified  without 
delay. 

Of  red  spider  we  may  say  that  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  evils  above  mentioned,  and  if  they 
were  prevented  there  would  belittle  or  no  trouble  with  this  insect, 
which  is  one  of  the  worst  to  which  Vines  are  subject.  Whenever 
it  does  gain  a  hold  the  best  remedy  is  sponging  with  soapy  water- 
Of  course  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  when  the  fruit  is- 
ripening  off,  and  owing  to  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  which, 
ought  to  prevail,  the  avoidance  of  an  attack  of  red  spider  is  really 
very  difficult. 

One  other  point  we  will  slightly  allude  to — viz.,  the  amount 
of  foliage  a  Vine  ought  to  carry.  In  my  opinion  there  should  be 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sun  shining  with  too  great  a  force 
on  the  bunches— a  dense  canopy,  as  is  sometimes  seen,  being 
altogether  unnecessary. — Et  OiETEEA. 


MANUEE8. 

(^Continued  from  page  32.) 

[An  abstract  of  an  essay  read  before  the  Western  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  by  Professor  G.  C.  Caldwell.] 

It  has  been  said  that  “commercial  manures  do  not  fill  the  bill.”' 
Why  do  they  not  answer  ?  I  see  but  two  reasons.  It  is  either  because 
we  do  not  hit  upon  the  right  combination  or  mixture  of  such  plant  foods 
as  they  contain,  or  it  is  because  of  the  lack  of  the  organic  matters — the 
humus  or  vegetable  mould-forming  substance  which  they  do  not  contain, 
but  which  the  stable  manure  does  contain.  If  the  first  reason  were  the 
reason,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  round  it ; 
any  one  of  the  half  a  dozen  manufacturers  of  fertilisers  in  the  cities 
could  make  to  order  a  mixture  containing  nitrogen,  phosphates,  potash 
salts,  and  all  the  rest,  in  so  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in  stable 
manure,  and  in  so  much  the  same  degrees  of  solubility,  that  no  crop 
could  tell  the  difference  when  this  mixture  should  be  offered  to  it.  Some 
manufacturers  have  gone  even  ahead  of  this,  and  prepared  dishes, 
supposed  to  be  even  better  than  stable  manure,  because  containing  these 
foods  in  just  the  proportions  required  by  each  crop — a  principle  of 
manuring  that  I  think  has  been  just  as  successful  in  general  practice  as 
it  is  sensible  as  to  its  theory — which  is  very  little  of  either  success  or 
sense. 

Are  we  not,  then,  cornered  by  the  conclusion  that  if  we  cannot  get 
stable  manure,  and  wish  to  do  what  we  can  to  substitute  for  it  commercial 
fertilisers,  we  must  in  some  way  make  good  the  deficiency  in  respect  to 
the  organic  matter  ?  we  must  keep  up  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  respect 
to  its  vegetable  mould,  in  other  words.  This  can  be  done  in  but  two 
ways,  so  far  as  I  see,  by  a  liberal  draft  on  beds  of  rich  muck  wherever 
the  fruit-grower  has  such  beds  on  his  farm.  If  he  has  no  muck  beds 
then  he  must  resort  to  green  manuring  ;  in  this  case  he  will  have  to 
manure  his  farm  as  all  other  farmers  do — he  must  rotate  his  crops.  In 
the  case  of  some  fruits  this  would  be  no  disadvantage,  such  as  those  that 
must  be  renewed  every  few  years  ;  in  the  case  of  others,  as  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Cherry,  or  Grape,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  ;  there  a  course 
might  be  followed  similar  to  one  which  is  stated  to  have  been  successfully 
practised  now  for  ten  years  in  a  vineyard  in  Germany,  of  partially 
replacing  the  stable  manure  by  a  mixture  of  a  special  vineyard  manure 
containing  soluble  phosphates,  potash  salts,  and  nitrogen  compounds. 

If  you  should  use  muck,  and  should  have  access  to  a  variety  of 
deposits,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  very  considerable 
differences  in  mucks.  Some  may  contain  twice  as  much  organic  matter 
as  others  ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  very  useful  to  make  a  simple  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  one,  to  determine  which  is  the  richest  in  this  substance  for 
which  you  more  especially  desire  to  use  it.  This  test  may  be  made  by 
thoroughly  drying  a  sample  of  each  kind  in  the  air,  taking  care  to  break 
up  all  the  lumps  and  reduce  it  to  as  fine  a  condition  as  you  can,  weighing 
out  a  pound  as  carefully  as  possible  with  such  means  as  you  have,  then 
heating  it  to  redness  over  a  hct  fire  on  a  piece  of  clean  sheet  iron,  and 
finally  weighing  what  is  left ;  the  more  the  sample  loses  by  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  richer  it  in  all  probability  is  in  humus-forming  matters.  If  yon 
have  your  choice  of  two  mucks,  one  of  which  loses  much  more  weight 
than  the  other  by  this  treatment,  the  chances  are  that  that  one  will  do 
you  the  best  service. 

Now  as  to  the  plant  food  to  be  used  with  the  muck  or  with  the  green 
manure.  If  your  substitute  for  stable  manure  is  to  be  as  nearly  like  the 
thing  for  which  it  is  substituted  as  practicable,  you  should  supply  to 
the  crop  all  three  tf  -the  specially  valuable  ingredients  of  commercial 
fertilisers — nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash  salts.  In  a  paper  which  I  read 
in  1879  I  showed  that,  as  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  very  limited 
chemical  data  at  our  command,  a  fruit  crop  removes  from  an  acre  of  soil 
somewhat  the  same  quantities  of  these  three  plant  foods  as  are  carried  off 
in  ordinary  farm-cropping.  Future  experience  and  experiment  may  show 
that  for  this  crop  or  that  one  a  more  or  less  one-sided  manuring  may  do 
better — that  for  one  kind  of  fruit  more  than  the  average  proportion  of 
potash  will  give  the  best  results — that  for  another  phosphate  is  especially 
’  successful ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  as  yet  we  have  bad  enough  experience 
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with  commercial  fertilisers  on  fruits,  so  that  we  can  lay  down  any 
rules  at  all  in  regard  to  their  use  in  the  orchard  or  the  small  fruit 
garden. 

I  do  not  see  what  more  I  can  do  than  to  lay  down  these  few  principles 
that  may  help  in  the  search  for  and  the  use  of  materials  to  supplement 
the  insufficient  supply. 

First,  that  there  is  enough  to  be  had,  an.l  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices,  of  everything  that  is  contained  in  stable  manure. 

Second,  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  need  not  attempt  to  supply 
all  these  constituents  of  the  stable  manure  ;  that  we  can  obtain  the  same 
results  we  have  been  getting,  if  we  can  only  learn  how  to  maintain  in  a 
proper  manner  the  stock  of  vegetable  mould  in  the  soil,  by  a  suitable 
supply  of  fresh  vegetable  matter  in  a  green  manuring,  or  of  partially 
decayed  vegetable  matter  in  muck,  and  in  addition  can  learn  how  to  use 
successfully  the  three  useful  ingredients  of  these  commercial  fertilisers, 
to  which  we  must  resort  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  along  without 
stable  manure. 

As  just  said,  all  this  important  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  by 
many  field  trials  and  experiments — not  such  special  experiments  as  a 
few  of  your  number  undertook  last  year  to  carry  out  at  my  suggestion — 
but  trials  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  general  way.  Farmers  have 
learned  how  to  use  phosphates  with  much  profit  on  Wheat,  and  in  many 
sections  I  think  they  now  feel  that  they  cannot  be  sure  of  a  fair  Wheat 
crop  without  phosphates.  And  they  have  taught  themselves  how  to  use 
this  fertiliser  by  going  right  to  work  and  trying  to  use  it.  Doubtless 
many  trials  cost  more  than  they  came  to  ;  but  for  all  that  they  have 
persevered,  and  now  they  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  can  raise 
good  Wheat  crops  even  if  they  cannot  get  all  the  stable  manure  they 
would  like  to  have.  Likewise,  in  one  locality  or  another,  in  this 
country  or  in  others,  we  may  find  almost  every  farm  crop  greatly 
assisted  by  the  use  of  commercial  manures.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  fruit  crop  is  so  different  from  the  farm  crop  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  remuneratively  productive  by  about  the  same  general  kind 
of  feeding.  The  fruit  crop  is  like  the  farm  crop,  in  that  it  will  thrive  on 
stable  manure  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  the  experience  of  the  fruit¬ 
grower  has  taught  him ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  must  come, 
very  soon,  when  the  same  can  be  said  of  commercial  fertilisers,  that  the 
fruit  crop  will  thrive  on  them,  when  applied  in  such  a  [manner  as  the 
experience  of  the  fruit-grower  has  taught  him  to  observe. 


EOSE  SHOWS. 

MANCHESTER  (NATIONAL). 

This  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Botanic  G-ardens,  Old  Trafford,  on 
Saturday  last,  and  although  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  yet  a 
magnificent  display  was  made,  both  the  trade  and  amateurs  contributing 
largely  and  creditably.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son’s  stands  were  nearly  all  that  could 
be  desired,  some  few  of  the  blooms  only  lacking  finish  and  suffering  from 
the  journey.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant’s  were  also  very  fine.  In  the  amateurs’ 
classes  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  stands  staged  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Pemberton,  Romford ;  Rev.  Lionel  Garnet,  and  A.  R.  Tate,  Esq.,  all  of 
which  were  of  the  highest  merit.  _  The  competition  was  keen  in  most  of  the 
classes,  although,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  provided  for  nurserymen, 
adjudication  was  not  very  difficult,  the  leading  collections  being  a  long 
way  ahead  of  the  others.  Favoured  with  charming  weather  the  number  of 
visitors  was  large,  plainly  showing  that  the  citizens  of  Cotonopolis  were 
anxious  to  pay  due  homage  to  the  queen  of  flowers. 

NURSERYMEN’S  CLASSES. 

The  most  important  in  this  series  was  Class  1,  for  seventy-two  distinct 
single  blooms,  the  chief  prize  being  a  silver  cup  of  ten  guineas’  value, 
presented  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  £4  in  cash.  The 
premier  position  was  gained  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt,  whose 
collection  was  arranged  in  four  boxes,  forming  a  very  rich  series  ;  indeed, 
these  were  unsurpassed  in  all  the  trade  exhibits.  The  best  varieties  were 
Ollivier  Delhomme,  Annie  Wood,  Horace  Vernet,  Queen  of  Queens,  Dr. 
Andre,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Xavier  Olibo,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Helen 
Paul,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Edouard  Andre,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Devienne  Lamy,  Black  Prince,  Lady  Sheffield,  extra 
good  ;  Comte  Raimbaud,  Innocente  Pirola,  Duke  of  Albany,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Baroness  Rothschild,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  extremely  fine  ; 
Camille  Bernardin,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Harrison  Weir,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  of  Colchester 
followed  with  very  good  blooms,  including  some  first-rate  flowers,  but  others 
were  weak.  The  following  varieties  were  in  good  condition  : — Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Star  of  Waltham,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame  Caillot,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Marechal  Niel,  Wilhelm  Koelle,  Reynolds 
Hole,  General  Jacqueminot,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Jowitt,Paul  Neyron, 
Madame  Sophie  Fropot,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann 
and  Black  Prince.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  of  Colchester  and  Cranston’s  Company 
of  Hereford  were  third  and  fourth  respectively,  the  former  exhibitor  staging 
a-  very  neat  collection.  In  the  class  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  in 
triplets  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  were  again  first,  Mr.  B.  Cant  second,  and 
Cranstons  of  Hereford  third.  The  premier  collection  was  really  magnificent 
and  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  rest,  first-class  blooms  of  the  following  being 
staged  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Senateur  Vaisse,  extra  fine  ;  Comte 
Raimbaud,  Marie  Finger,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo 
Capitaine  Christy,  Star  of  Waltham  and  Pride  of  Waltham,  Marie  Baumann’ 
Centifolia  Rosea,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  Mdlle.  Prosper  Tangier’ 
excellent;  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie  Rady,  Due  de  Rohan,  A.  K.  Williams! 
Abel  Carrierej  and  Etienne  Levetj  of  which  superb  blooms  were  shown.  In 
Mr.  Cant’s  collections  some  first-rate  blooms  were  staged,  especially  notable 
being  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Verdier,  Madame 
Eugdnie  Verdier,  Reynolds  Hole,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  La  France,  Alfred 


Colomb,  St.  George,  Duke  of  Teck,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Lady  Sheffield, 
and  Mrs.  Jowitt. 

In  the  class  provided  for  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes  Mr.  B.  Cant  was 
first,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  second,  these  being  the  only  collections  staged. 
The  first  collection  was  of  grand  form  and  size,  containing  many  leading  and 
first-class  kinds — Mad.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Boule  d’Or,  Niphetos,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Madame  Welche,  Moire,  Innocente  Pirola,  Jean  Ducher,  Corntesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pernet,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Mad. 
Angele  Jacquier,  Catherine  Mermet.  In  Messrs.  Paul’s  stand  the  following  were 
very  fine,  but  they  were  much  smaller  than  Mr.  Cant’s — Madame  Cusin,  Sou¬ 
venir  d’un  Ami,  Mardchal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Alba 
Rosea.  For  thirty -six  distinct  varieties,  single  blooms,  Mr.  John  House,  East- 
gate  Nursery,  Peterborough,  was  first,  while  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Henry  Frettingham  of  Beeston  near  Nottingham,  were  second 
and  third  respectively.  Mr.  House’s  collection  was  deservedly  to  the  front, 
although  subject  to  keen  competition,  for  there  were  not  less  than  twelve 
collections  staged  in  this  class.  The  best  blooms  were  Reynolds  Hole, 
Marie  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Wellington,  HaiTison  Weir, 
Baronne  Hausmann,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Due  de  Rohan,  A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Marie  Baumann,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Messrs. 
Burrell  were  closely  second,  but  the  blooms  were  rather  too  forward. 
Excellent  examples  of  the  following  were  shown  : — A.  K.  Williams,  Dr. 
Sewell,  Le  Havre,  Annie  Wood,  Xavier  Olibo,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Dr.  AndiA,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  magnificent  blooms  ; 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Ollivier  Delhomme.  Mr.  Frettingham’s  were  also 
good,  especially  the  following  :  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  White  Baroness,  Horace 
Vernet,  and  Countess  of  Rosebery.  This  was  the  most  keenly  contested 
class  in  the  Exhibition,  the  rejected  lots  being  really  in  most  instances 
very  good,  and  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  rather 
surprising  that  the  Roses  from  the  eastern  counties  should  take  the  lead. 
For  eighteen  distinct  triplets  Mr,  John  House  of  Peterborough  was  again 
to  the  front,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Cambridge,  second  and  third  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  House’s  bloorns  were 
perfect  rich  specimens  of  the  following  : — Alfred  Colomb,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  Due  de  Wellington,  Reynolds  Hole,  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Harrison  Weir, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Verdier,  Horace  Vernet, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Frangois  Michelon.  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Marie  Baumann. 
The  second  collection  was  also  good,  the  following  varieties  being  well 
represented: — Annie  Wood,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La  France,  Mrs.  Jowitt, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  A.  K.  Williams. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  George  Prince  of  Oxford  was  well  to 
the  front;  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  second  ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
and  Son,  Bath,  third.  The  first  collection  included  excellent  blooms  of 
Anna  Ollivier,  Prince  of  Wales,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Lambard, 
Francisca  Kruger,  Madame  Jacquier,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pernet,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Mardchal  Niel,  and  Niphetos. 

AMATEURS’  CLASSES. 

Most  of  the  classes  for  amateurs  were  well  filled,  and  the  blooms  generally 
were  of  excellent  quality.  Much  interest  attached  to  the  premier  class  for 
thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  for  which  a  silver  cup  valued  at  ten  guineas 
given  by  the  Botanical  Society,  as  well  as  a  cash  award,  was  given.  All  the 
collections  were  staged  in  excellent  order.  Notably  smooth  and  even  were 
most  of  the  blooms,  but  the  leading  position  was  accorded  to  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  of  Romford,  whose  collection  was  indeed  rich,  and  from  it  the 
charming  Tea  variety,  Catherine  Mermet,  was  selected  as  the  best  Tea  Rose 
in  the  amateurs’  classes,  and  a  silver  medal  was  awarded.  All  the  blooms 
staged  were  of  unquestionable  merit,  but  w’e  may  particularise  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  : — Exposition  de  Brie,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Annie  Wood,  Star 
of  Waltham,  Pierre  Netting,  Comtesse  Raimbaud,  Catherine  Mermet,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Marie  Baumann, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Ulrich  Baumann,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Marie 
Verdier,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Comtesse  d’Oxford.  The  second  prize  was 
accorded  to  G.  R.  Whitewell,  Esq.,  Darlington  ;  and  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  Rock 
Ferry,  Birkenhead,  secured  the  third.  The  second  collection  contained 
magnificent  blooms  of  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Eugfinie  Verdier, 
Queen  of  Waltham,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Le  Havre,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Duke  of  Connaught.  Mr. 
Hall’s  lot  well  represent  Gdndral  Jacqueminot,  Monte  Christo,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Etienne  Levet.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
distinct  triplets  G.  R.  Whitewell,  Esq.,  Darlington,  was  well  to  the  front, 
showing  good  blooms  of  Thomas  Mills,  Violette  Bouyer,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Alfred  Colomb.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
was  second,  and  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  third.  The  second  collection  included 
excellent  blooms  of  the  following  : — Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Horace  Vernet,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  were  well 
contested,  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  Rock  Ferry,  securing  easily  the  first  position 
with  good  blooms  of  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Lambard, 
Madame  Margottin,  Madame  Millans,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Belle  Lyon¬ 
naise  ;  the  bloom  of  Niphetos  was  especially  fine,  also  Belle  Lyonnaise. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second,  and  C.  Jennings  Day,  Esq.,  Rowton, 
near  Chester,  third,  both  of  whose  collections  were  fairly  good,  but  several 
of  the  blooms  were  small  and  rough. 

In  Division  D  the  primary  class  was  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties, 
single  blooms,  and  several  collections  were  staged  which  were  good  through¬ 
out  ;  but  unmistakeably  excellent  was  the  collection  staged  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Garnet,  Chester,  to  whom  the  premier  position  was  awarded.  The  following 
varieties  were  represented  by  blooms  as  good  as  any  in  the  Show  : — Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Emile  Hausburg,  Abel  Carriere,  Francois  Michelon, 
Madame  V.  Verdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Baronne  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Marie  Louise  Pernet,  Thomas  Mills,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Madame  M.  Verdier,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie  Rady,  Capitaine  Christy, 
Etienne  Levet,  Marie  Baumann,  Annie  Wood,  Ulrich  Baumann,  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  and  Madame  E.  Verdier  ;  the  blooms  of  Capitaine  Christy,  Annie 
Wood,  and  Ulrich  Brunner  were  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  William  Boyes, 
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Milford,  Derby,  Miss  Watson  Taylor,  Headington,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  P.  S. 
Budd  were  awarded  honours  in  the  order  named.  Nine  boxes  of  eighteen 
distinct  varieties,  single  blooms,  were  staged,  but  some  of  them  were  rough 
and  small.  The  leading  collections  were  good,  the  premier  one  being  first- 
rate,  some  magnificent  blooms  being  noticeable,  especially  Baronne  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  which  measured  G  inches  across,  and  very  smooth  and  full.  This 
collection  was  staged  by  A.  R.  Tate,  Esq.,  Woolton,  Liverpool,  and  beside 
the  variety  named  were  the  following  ; — Mr.  Laxton,  ,Tohn  Hopper,  Pierre 
Notting,  Paul  Verdier,  Dr.  Andre,  Sophie  Fropot,  Madame  V.  Verdier, 
Emile  Hausburg,  Marie  Rady,  Charles  Darwin,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Etienne  Levet,  La  France,  Countess  of  Oxford,  IMdlle.  M.  Verdier, 
and  Charles  Lefebvre.  Mr.  T.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  and  Mr.  William  Boyes  were 
second  and  third  respectively.  In  the  class  for  nine  Teas  or  Noisettes  Miss 
Watson  Taylor,  Headington,  Oxford,  was  easily  first  with  charmingly  smooth 
and  even  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Mad.  Willermoz,  Madame  Welche,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Oxford,  and  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Woolton,  second  and  third  in  the  order  named. 

OPEN  CLASSES, 

The  classes  for  twelve  blooms  of  a  single  variety  were  well  filled  and 
occupied  considerable  space.  For  twelve  trusses  of  any  white  variety  Mr. 
B.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  well  to  the  front  with  a  magnificent  tray  of  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon,  in  every  particular  perfect,  containing  some  of  the  best 
blooms  of  this  favourite  variety  in  the  Show.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
second  with  the  same  variety — this  was  also  a  meritorious  stand  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Prince  of  Oxford  was  third  with  Innocente  Pirola.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  crimson  Rose  there  were  numerous  entries. 
Mr.  Henry  Frettingham  took  the  lead  with  a  magnificent  stand  of  Alfred 
Colomb.  A  close  second  was  gained  with  the  same  variety  by  Mr.  George 
Prince  of  Oxford,  and  Messrs.  Paul  it  Son  were  third  with  the  same  variety, 
while  an  equal  third  was  accorded  to  Mr.  John  House  for  a  charming  stand 
of  A.  K.  Williams,  perfect,  smooth,  but  rather  small  blooms.  In  the  class 
provided  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  Mr.  B.  Cant  was  first  with  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  these  blooms  were  charmingly  fresh  and  bright. 

DISTRICT-GROWN  ROSES. 

Classes  were  provided  for  Roses  grown  within  twenty  miles  of  Man¬ 
chester  Town  Hall,  but  they  were  not  well  filled,  and  some  of  the  blooms 
were  poor.  In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  blooms  R.  Hardwick,  Esq., 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  was  first,  and  in  the  collection  there  were  good  examples 
of  Etienne  Levet,  Capitaine  Christy,  Pierre  Notting,  and  Prince  Arthur. 
Mr.  G.  Burgess,  Tabley,  Knutsford,  was  second.  James  Brown,  Esq., 
Heaton  Mersey,  was  first  for  six  distinct  varieties  with  an  admirable  lot,  to 
which  a  silver  medal  was  also  awarded.  The  collection  consisted  of  Dr. 
Hogg,  Madame  E.  Verdier,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  and  John  Hopper.  The  second  prize  was  gained  by  W.  H.  S. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Flixton.  It  is  surprising  that  these  classes  were  not  more 
keenly  contested. 

A  very  beautiful  collection  of  Ferns  in  great  variety  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  forming  a  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  addiiion  to  the  Roses,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Robinson  of  Manchester  exhibited  an  interesting  series  of  hardy  flowers,  in 
which  Lilium  testaceum  and  Gladiolus  Colvillei  “  The  Bride  ”  were  conspi¬ 
cuous.  Considerable  exhibits  of  Roses  were  also  made,  but  not  in  competi¬ 
tion,  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ;  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester  ;  W.  &  J. 
Yates,  Manchester,  &c.,  which  were  very  attractive. 

LEEK. 

Rose  Societies  differ  very  much  in  character — some  large,  some  small ; 
some  open  to  all,  some  exclusive,  confining  themselves  to  a  certain  district ; 
some  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  the  large  growers  for  sale  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  amateurs,  and  some  only  able  to  rely  on  their  own  unaided  efforts  ;  but 
I  think  the  Leek  Rose  Society  is  sui  generis.  All  its  exhibitors  are  what 
we  should  call  small  men,  none  growing  more  than  500  plants,  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  cultivating  their  own  plants.  Another  feature  of  it  is 
that  there  are  no  Tea  Roses  grown  or  shown.  I  do  not  think  there  was  one 
in  the  Exhibition  ;  there  were  a  few  Noisettes,  but  no  Teas.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  that  Leek,  being  situated  among  the  Staffordshire  hills,  and  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  rains,  and  very  unfavourable  for  the  outdoor  growth 
of  Teas,  and  the  exhibitors  are  not  such  as  can  afford  to  grow  them  indoors. 
They  have  persevered  amidst  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  This  is 
the  first  year  that  I  have  been  here  on  an  exhibition  day  that  it  has  not  been 
a  downright  wet  day,  with  usually  a  wet  evening  before  the  show  day,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  present  at  a  show  without  wet ;  and  if  perseverance 
deserves  success,  then  the  Leek  Society  assuredly  deserves  it,  and  it  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  them  to  find  fresh  exhibitors  coming  forward. 

Like  all  the  Rose  shows  this  year  the  flowers  showed  the  effects  of  the 
unfavourable  character  of  the  weather  in  the  month  of  June,  but  there  was 
a  decided  improvement  notwithstanding  in  the  blooms,  especially  in  the 
smaller  classes.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  some  respects.  The 
naming  of  the  flowers  was  in  some  cases  very  curious,  and  although  the 
setting-up  was  very  improved,  there  was  need  for  a  further  improvement, 
especially  in  the  setting-up  of  trebles.  These  were  generally  (except  in  one 
case)  crammed  together  into  one  tube  instead  of  being  inserted  in  three,  and 
consequently  the  effect  was  spoiled. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  to  which  the  National  Society’s  gold  medal 
was  awarded,  Mr.  S.  Eyre  was  first  with  an  excellent  box  containing  good 
blooms  of  Countess  of  Oxford,  Duke  of  ^Yellington,  Dr.  Andry,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  Rosiere  (I  think  the  best  bloom  of  this  variety  I 
ever  saw).  La  France,  Etienne  Levet,  General  Jacqueminot,  Baroness  Roth¬ 
schild,  Xavier  Olibo  very  good,  Alfred  Colomb,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Victor  Verdier,  Marguerite  Brassac,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Jean  Liabaud,  and  Madame  Charles  Wood. 
In  the  class  for  eighteen  Mr.  Arthur  Johnson  was  first  with  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Dr.  Andry,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La  France,  Duke  of  Connaught,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marie  Baumann, 
Macaulay,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  John  Hopper,  Le  Havre,  Madame  Clemence 
Joigneaux,  Charles  Lefebvre,  La  Rosiere,  and  Elie  Morel.  Mr.  Gilman  was 


second,  and  Mr.  ,1.  Chadwick  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Roses  Mr. 
Larpin  Bratt  was  first  with  Alfred  Colomb,  Gendral  Jacqueminot,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Marechal  Niel,  Maurice  Ilernardin,  President  Thiers,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Beauty  of  Waltham.  Mr.  Johnson  was  second,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Nixon  third.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  Nixon  was  first  with  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Dupuy  Jamain,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  General 
Jacqueminot,  and  La  Fi  ance.  In  the  class  for  six  dark  Roses  Mr.  A.  John¬ 
son  was  first — Dr.  Andry,  A.  K.  Williams,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Louise  Van 
Houtte,  La  Rosiere,  and  Mrs.  Baker.  Mr.  Samuel  Eyre  was  second.  In  the 
class  for  six  light  Roses  Mr.  J.  Gilman  was  first  with  Capitaine  Christy, 
IMarquise  de  Mortemarte,  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  La  France.  Mr.  A.  Johnson  was  second  in  the  class 
for  six  blooms  of  any  one  Rose.  Mr.  S.  Eyre  was  first  with  Maurice  Ber¬ 
nardin,  and  Mr.  A.  Johnson  second  with  La  France.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
of  any  one  Rose  Mr.  Gilman  was  first  with  La  France,  and  Mr.  Hilden  second 
with  Charles  Lefebvre. 

Besides  the  Roses  there  were  as  usual  some  excellent  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Ferns,  and  Fuchsias,  those  from  E.  Cliffe  Glover,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Roberts)  being  as  usual  very  fine.  His  plants  were  Croton  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Kentia  australis,  Clerociendron  Balfourianum,  Ixora  coccinea.  Erica 
ferruginea  major,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Latana  borbonica,  Allamanda  cathar- 
tica,  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Paudanus  Veitchii, 
and  Cocos  Weddelliana.  His  Ferns  were  Cibotium  Barometz,  Cyathea  medul- 
laris,  and  Adiantum  pedatum.  His  Fuchsias  were  Wave  of  Life,  Rose  of 
Castile,  Marksman,  and  Sybil.  All  these  obtained  first  prizes  in  their  re¬ 
spective  classes.  There  were  also  some  excellent  Pansies  shown.  Nor  must 
I  omit  a  beautiful  dinner-table  stand  contributed  by  Mrs.  A.  Johnson,  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  Orchids — Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  &c.  ; 
they  were  tastefully  and  elegantly  arranged,  not  one  crowded,  and,  mingled 
with  Maidenhair  Fern,  the  effect  was  very  beautiful. 

LOUTH. 

Althougr  there  were  many  attractions  at  the  attractive  town  of  Louth 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  17th  and  18th  inst.,  Roses  were  a  prominent  feature  and 
had  a  marquee  “  all  to  themselves.”  Oue  of  the  best  prizes  of  the  season 
was  offered  in  the  leading  class— namely,  £10  for  forty-eight  varieties,  open 
to  all  England.  This  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  of  Colchester 
with  the  following  varieties — Mdlle.  Marie  Finger,  Abel  Carriere,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  FrauQois  Louvat,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Boll,  Reynolds  Hole,  Sir 
G.  Wolseley,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Scar  of  Waltham,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marbchal  Niel, 
Le  Havre,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Dr.  Andry,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Jean  Soupert,  William  Boelle,  Mrs. 
Jowitt,  Madame  Eugdnie  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de  Serenye, 
Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Sophie  Coquerelle,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Marie 
Verdier,  Ulrich  Brunner,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Caillot,  Dr.  Sewell,  La 
France,  Comtesse  d’  Oxford,  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Duke  of  Teck,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  FranQois  Michelon,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  C. 
Crapelet,  Horace  Vernet,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  and 
Prince  Arthur.  The  blooms  were  neat,  fresi,  and  beautifully  staged,  but  the 
visitors  to  the  Louth  did  not  by  any  means  see  “  Cant  at  his  best.”  Mr. 
Merry  weather,  Southwell,  was  placed  second  in  this  class  with  a  collection 
including  many  fine  blooms,  notably  Louis  Van  Houtte  and  Merveille  de 
Lyon.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  had  the  remaining  prize,  running 
Mr.  Merryweather  closely. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  secured  the  prize  offered  for  twelve  Roses  of  1881,  1882, 
and  1883  with  Lecocq  Dumesnil,  a  dark  Rose  of  the  Abel  Carriere  type ; 
Eclair,  a  beautifully  formed  symmetrical  bloom,  not  large  but  firm,  the 
margins  of  the  outer  petals  recurving  ;  colour  reddish  crimson — a  variety  of 
promise  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  good  ;  Merveille  de  Lyon,  undoubtedly  the  finest 
bloom  in  the  Show ;  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Duke  of  Albany,  Duchess  of  Con¬ 
naught,  Baronne  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  Violette  Bouyer,  Colonel  Felix 
Breton,  like  a  glowing  Charles  Lefebvre  ;  Lady  Sheffield,  and  a  remarkable 
Tea  Rose,  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet.  This  bloom  attracted  much  attention 
by  its  extraordinary  colour — velvety  crimson  scarlet — far  surpassing  in  rich¬ 
ness  any  other  Tea  Rose.  If  this  bloom  was  a  fair  typical  example  of  the 
varietv.  Souvenir  de  Madame  Therese  Levet  must  become  a  general  favourite. 
Mr.  Pennell,  Lincoln,  also  exhibited  a  most  creditable  stand  in  this  class. 
Mr.  Cant  also  secured  the  chief  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes 
with  charmingly  fresh  but  not  large  blooms. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Roses  the  competition  was  exceedingly  close 
between  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Brown  and  Mr.  Pennell.  The  former  exhibitor 
won  by,  we  believe,  one  point  in  the  blooms  and  better  foliage.  Had  they 
been  judged  an  hour  or  two  later  the  prizes  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
reversed.  Mr.  Lingard  had  the  third  prize.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms  there  was  good  competition,  the  Stamford  and  Leicester  blooms  being 
equal  in  merit,  but  the  former,  being  slightly  the  fresher  and  with  better 
foliage,  secured  the  first  position,  Mr.  Norton  having  the  third  prize. 
competition  was  still  greater  in  the  class  for  twelve  Roses,  and  here  Mr. 
Pennell  well  won  the  premier  place,  followed  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Meredith. 
Altogether  the  Show  was  a  very  creditable  one,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  evidence 
of  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Rose  season,  and  most  if  not  all  the  com¬ 
petitors  would  have  staged  better  a  week  earlier. 

In  another  large  tent  there  was  a  great  and  good  exhibition  of  vegetables, 
and  the  finest  display  of  small  fruits  we  have  seen  this  season.  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  being  of  great  excellence  ;  and  the 
finest  Strawberry  was  the  native  of  the  town,  Forman’s  Excelsior. 

It  was  most  refreshing  to  see  the  earnestness  of  the  well-to-do  officials  in 
the  administration  of  the  Exhibition  ;  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Lucas, 
also  the  Mayor  of  the  town — in  fact,  all  the  members  of  the  Committee 
working  like  troopers. 

The  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  well-wooded  grounds  of  Joseph  Bennett, 
Esq.,  close  to  the  splendid  church.  The  day  was  a  general  holiday,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  directorate  to  make  everything  agreeable  to  everybody 
certainly  merited,  and  we  trust  commanded,  general  approval  and  financial 
success. 

WIRKSWORTH. 

The  spirited  little  town  of  Wirksworth,  about  four  miles  from  Matlock 
Bath,  already  the  seat  of  a  successful  and  established  horticultural  society. 
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bas  been  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  Rose  show  in  Derbyshire,  and  on  Thursday 
last  the  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  pretty  grounds  of  “The  Lees,”  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Derbyshire.  The  schedule  was  an 
attractive  one,  about  £50  being  offered  in  prizes,  the  inducements  being 
sufficient  to  bring  some  good  growers  long  distances.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  contemporaneous  shows  at  the  Mansion  House,  Louth,  Helensburgh,  and 
Carlisle,  competition  in  the  open  nurserymen’s  classes  was  limited  ;  a  weak 
point  in  the  Show  was  also  the  paucity  and  poor  condition  of  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  but  these  were  compensated  for  by  the  beauty  of  the  blooms, 
mostly  H.P.’s,  and  the  number  of  stands  put  up  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  that 
of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  of  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex  (a  Darlington 
winner  the  previous  day),  who  carried  off  the  silver  medal  of  the  N.R.S.  and 
the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  single  trusses,  being  certainly  the  best  box  in 
the  Shaw,  although  he  was  run  close  by  a  strong  rear. 

In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  single  blooms  Mr.  H.  Erettingham  of 
Beeston,  Nottingham,  although  the  only  competitor,  had  some  attractive 
and  portly  blooms,  and  was  consequently  placed  first.  For  twenty-four 
single  trusses  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  took  a  similar  position,  and 
the  only  prize  for  twelve  Teas  in  the  dealers’  class.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem¬ 
berton,  who  showed  so  well  in  the  open  amateurs’  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  had  not  really  a  bad  flower  in  his  box,  the  following  being  excep- 
tionall}’’  fine — viz,,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Fran5ois 
Michelon,  Marie  Verdier,  Egeria,  Marie  A.  Rigotard,  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Horace  ’Vernet,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Annie  Wood,  and  Exposition  de  Brie. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ledbury,  a  good  second,  had  A.  K.  Williams,  Constantin 
Tretiakoff,  Etienne  Levet,  Jean  Soupert,  and  Franqois  Michelon  in  fine  form. 
Mr.  A.  Tate,  Wootton,  Liverpool,  was  third,  but  the  Judges  had  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  discriminating  between  his  stand  and  those  of  three  other  exhibitors, 
to  two  of  whom  (Mr.  G.  P.  Budd  of  Bath  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes  of  Milford) 
extras  were  ultimately  awarded.  Here  were  good  flowers  of  Mabel  Morrison, 
Capitaine  Christy,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Charles  Darwin,  and 
Charles  Lefebvre.  The  only  good  Tea  Rose  in  the  Show  a  clean  bold  flower 
of  Souvenir  d’Elise.  For  twelve  single  blooms,  open  to  amateurs,  T.  Tatham, 
Esq.,  Wilmslow  Pai'k,  was  first ;  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Bonsall,  second  ;  and  A. 
Arkwright,  Esq.,  Wirksworth,  third.  For  six  Teas  Mr.  Grant  was  first,  Mr. 
Tate  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Milford,  third. 

In  the  local  class  for  amateurs  residing  within  six  miles  of  Wirksworth 
Mr.  G.  J.  Rowland,  Matlock,  was  placed  first,  securing  the  bronze  medal  of 
the  N.R.S.  with  very  nice  flowers,  and  Mr.  J.  Jaques,  Wirksworth,  second. 
•For  a  centrepiece  of  Roses  and  Rose  foliage  there  was  a  good  competition  by 
ladies,  and  some  tastefully  arranged  devices  were  set  up,  Mrs.  G.  Bolas  of 
Hopton  securing  the  first  prize,  given  by  Lord  E.  Cavendish,  M.P. ;  second 
Mrs.  C.  Wright,  Wirksworth  ;  and  third  Miss  Bing,  Biggin. 

The  display  of  baskets  of  Roses,  although  attractive  and  ample  in  their 
material,  were  generally  inelegant  and  wanting  in  taste  and  lightness.  The 
competidon  in  buttonholes  of  Roses,  for  which  good  prizes  were  offered,  was 
an  unsatisfactory  one,  but  a  repetition  of  these  classes  should  bring  about 
an  improved  state  of  things  on  a  future  occasion.  There  was  a  marked  want 
of  pink  and  light  Roses  in  the  Exhibition,  the  dark  shelly-petalled  flowers 
greatly  predominating.  Exhibitors  and  all  engaged  will  feel  much  indebted 
for  the  courtesy,  liberality,  and  kindness  extended  to  them  by  Mr.  Wright 
the  President,  and  for  the  attention  and  painstaking  efforts  of  Mr.  G.  Allen 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  recuiTence  of  Wirksworth  Rose 
Show  will  by  many  be  pleasurably  anticipated.  The  display  on  Thursday 
was  considerably  enhanced  by  contributions  not  for  competition  from  Mr. 
Smith  of  Darley  Dale  Nurseries  ;  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester  ;  the 
Rev.  T.  O’Grady  of  Hognaston  Yicarage,  and  Mrs.  Hurt  of  Alderwasley 
Hall ;  and  amongst  the  contributors  of  prizes  is  the  name  of  the  Cranston 
Nursery  and  Seed  Company  (Limited),  Hereford. 

DARLINGTON.— July  IGth. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Leek  to  Darlington,  not  so  much  as  to  distance 
(which  we  hardly  measure  in  railway  travelling,  for  when  you  ask,  “How  far 
is  snch  and  such  a  place  ?  ”  you  are  answered  generally,  “  About  an  hour  or 
so,”  as  the  case  may  be),  but  as  to  the  time  it  takes.  You  have  to  cross  the 
country,  travel  by  various  lines,  wait  at  stations,  so  that  it  was  fully  seven 
hours  and  a  half  before  I  reached  my  destination  to  take  my  usual  position 
of  managing  the  judging  arrangements  at  Darlington  and  taking  part 
therein. 

No  greater  contrast  can  possibly  exist  in  Rose  societies  than  in  those 
of  the  two  places  mentioned.  At  Leek  all  is  small,  confined  to  local 
amateurs,  and  the  highest  class  not  exceeding  twenty-four  blooms.  At 
Darlington  all  is  large,  nearly  all  the  principal  nurserymen  and  amateurs, 
except  those  who  live  in  the  far  south  where  the  Roses  are  over,  were 
represented.  The  classes  were  large  and  numerous,  and  although  the 
sterotyped  seventy-two  was  absent  from  the  nurserymen’s  class,  yet  sixty 
formed  nearly  as  large  and  quite  as  effective  a  class  ;  while  those  who  live 
in  the  north,  for  whom  the  southern  shows  are  too  early,  found,  as  is  fitting 
for  the  National  Society,  a  place  here  which  they  worthily  fulfilled.  We 
never  see  Messrs.  Mack,  or  Hawkins,  and  others  at  them,  while  here  they 
were,  on  their  native  heath,  able  to  maintain  a  good  place. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Whitwell  for  the  Show.  He  is  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Committee, 
■“  three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one.”  He  collected  all  the  funds,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  representative  of  that  best  of  all  governments — a  beneficent 
despot.  He  is  large-hearted,  has  no  fads,  and  possesses  an  amount  of 
energy  enough  for  half  a  dozen.  He  has  a  most  efficient  Secretary  in  Mr. 
Dyers,  and  a  capital  staff  of  workers,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  anything 
to  go  wrong  that  can  in  any  way  be  preventible,  and  the  praise  for  the 
arrangements  was  unanimous  and  given  in  no  stinted  measure.  The 
Exhibition  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  Misses  Pease  at  Southend  Park, 
■close  to  the  town.  These  ladies  most  generously,  at  personal  inconvenience, 
^ave  them  up  on  that  day  for  the  purpose.  The  day,  which  in  the  morning 
looked  very  threatening,  held  up,  and  was  very  enjoyable,  a  fact  which  the 
people  of  Darlington  seemed  to  appreciate,  for  with  no  other  attractions 
than  the  Rose  and  a  good  military  band  nearly  £170  was  taken  at  the  gates. 

The  character  of  the  Exhibition  was  excellent.  I  have  attended  all  the 
principal  shows  with  the  exception  of  that  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
so  am  enabled  to  judge  pretty  well.  The  blooms  were  not  as  good  as  at 
Salisbury,  where  I  think  the  Roses  have  been  in  better  form  than  anywhere 


else  this  season,  but  in  both  classes  of  amateurs  and  nurserymen  there  were 
some  exceptionally  fine  blooms,  a  bloom  of  Marie  Baumann  in  Messrs. 
Macks’  box  standing  forth  pre-eminently  as  probably  the  very  best  example 
of  that  grand  Rose  I  have  ever  seen,  and  that  in  a  year  when  that  flower 
has  not  been  in  as  good  form  as  usual. 

In  the  class  for  sixty  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first  -with  the  following  flowers  : 
— Souvenir  de  Mons.  Boil,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Dr.  Andry,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Queen  Victoria,  Pierre  Netting,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Baron  Gonella,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Madame  Marie  Verdier, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  La  France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Emilie  Hausburg,  Baron  Bonstettin,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.  a  magnificent  bloom  ;  Le  Havre,  Paul  Neyron,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  Camille  Bernardin,  A.  K.  "VVilliams, 
Jean  Soupert,  Marie  Rady,  Beauty  of  "VValtham,  Abel  Grand,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Mills,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Lad)’  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Connaught,  Maiechal  Niel,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Abel  Carriere,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Fran9ois  Louvat,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Dr.  Sewell,  Frangois 
Michelon,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Prince  Arthur.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
second  with  a  nearly  equal  stand,  and  the  Cranston  Company  third.  In  the 
class  for  twenty-four  trebles  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first  with  Madame 
Prosper  Lingier,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Marie  Verdier,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Marie  Baumann,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Madame  Eugdnie  Verdie.'',  A.  K. 
Williams,  Etienne  Levet,  Abel  Carriere,  Marfichal  Niel,  Edouard  Andry, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Marie  Rady,  Alfred  Colomb,  Ulrich  Brunner,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Centifolia  Rosea,  and  Camille  Bernardin.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
second,  and  the  Cranston  Company  third.  In  the  class  for  thirty-six  single 
trusses  the  Cranston  Company  was  first  with  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Madame  Isaac  Pereire,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La  France,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Helen  Paul,  Le  Havre,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Pierre  Netting,  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Victor  Verdier,  Eugene  Delane,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Henri  Schultheis,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Madame  Margottin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Lselia,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Reynolds  Hole,  Princess  Beatrice,  Prince  Arthur,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Marie  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Xavier  Olibo,  Thfirese 
Levet,  and  Senateur  Vaisse. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  singles.  Division  B,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co. 
were  first  with  an  admirable  stand  of  well-coloured  and  well-formed  Roses 
of  the  following  varieties  : — Alfred  Colomb,  Magna  Charta,  John  Bright, 
Due  de  Rohan,  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Etienne  Levet,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Marie  Finger,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Le  Havre,  Antoine  Ducher, 
Victor  Verdier,  A.  K.  Williams,  Innocente  Pirola,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Paul  Neyron,  Charles  Lefebvre,  John  Hopper,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
La  France,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Madame  Therese  Levet,  Pierre  Netting. 
Messrs.  Mack  &  Son  were  second  with  an  excellent  stand,  in  which  the 
bloom  of  Marie  Baumann  already  alluded  to  stood  out  conspicuously.  In 
the  class  for  twenty-four  Teas,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  was  first  with  Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame 
Willermoz,  Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Madame  Angela  Jacquier,  and  Souvenir-  de  Mons.  Pernet. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second. 

I  now  turn  to  the  amateurs,  whose  exhibits  were,  generally  speaking, 
good,  although  Mr.  Whitwell  was  not  in  his  usual  form,  the  season  having 
been  unfavourable  to  him  ;  withal  his  stand  of  thirty-six  was  an  excellent 
one.  It  contained  Alfred  Colomb,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Dr.  Andrd, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Pierre  Netting,  Etienne  Levet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Auguste  Rigotard,  Madame  Lacharme,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Queen  of 
Waltham,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  La  France,  Mrs.  Baker,  Abel  Grand,  Maurice 
Bernardin,  Baroness  Rothschild,  A.  K.  Williams,  Dupuy  Jamain,  E,  Y. 
Teas,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Abel  Carriere,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
Thomas  Mills,  Frangois  Michelon,  Marie  Rady,  Helen  Paul,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  and  Duchess  de  Caylus.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem¬ 
berton  was  a  good  second. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  trebles  Mr.  E.  R.  Whitwell  was  again  first 
with  Alfred  Colomb,  Lord  Macaulay,  Paul  Neyron,  Abel  Carriere,  La  France, 
Marie  Baumann,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Emilie 
Hausberg,  Camille  de  Rohan,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  Annie  Laxton,  Queen  of  Waltham,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Pierre  Netting, 
and  Camille  Bernardin.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  a  good  second. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  singles  the  Rev.  Lionel  Garrett  of  Cheselton 
Rectory,  Cheshire,  was  first  with  an  excellent  stand  containing  Thomas 
Mills,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  La  France,  Loiris  Van  Houtte, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Frangois  Michelon,  A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild 
Abel  Carriere,  Marie  Rady,  Abel  Grand,  Duke  of  Wellington,  E.  Y.  Teas,’ 
Marie  Verdier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Le  Havre,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Madame 
Noman,  Mrs.  Baker,  Penelope  Mayo,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet,  and  V. 
Verdier.  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  came  in  second  with  an  excellent  stand  of  fine  blooms. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  exhibited  a  remarkably 
fine  box  of  flowers  of  great  substance  and  richness  of  colour,  consisting  of 
Capitaine  Christy,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marie  Verdier,  Marie  Finger,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Fisher  Holmes,  La  France,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Etienne  Levet,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  The  Rev.  Lionel 
Garrett  was  second  with  a  fine  box. 

The  local  classes  were  not  as  well  filled  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  some  good  stands  were  shown  in  the  class  for  twelves.  Mr.  J.  Finlay 
was  first  with  Mrs.  Laxton,  Mrs.  Baker,  Capitaine  Christy,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Marie  Baumann,  Charles  Darwin,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Ex¬ 
position  de  Brie,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Madame  Berard. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  second.  In  the  class  for  nine  varieties  Mr.  McLachlan 
was  first  with  Black  Prince,  Constantine  Tretiakoff,  Marie  Verdier,  The  Shah, 
E.  Y.  Teas,  General  Jacqueminot,  Boule  d’Or,  and  Emilie  Hausburg.  Mr.  J. 
Carnegie  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  had  first  prize  with  a  good 
stand  of  clean  blooms,  consisting  of  Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  d’Elise, 
Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Angele  Jacquier, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier,  Rubens,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Louise  de  Savoie.  In  the  class  for  six  Mr.  E.  R.  Whitwell  was  first  with 
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Souvenir  d’Elise,  Niphetos,  Madame  Willermoz,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Belle  Lyon- 
raise,  and  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Boses  of  one  kind  (light),  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  was 
first  with  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Mr.  Mack  second  with  Baroness  Bothschild. 
In  the  same  class  (dark)  Mr.  May  was  first  with  A.  Colomb,  and  Mr.  Mack 
second  with  Marie  Baumann.  In  yellows  Mr.  Cant  was  first  with  Mar^chal 
Niel,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  second  with  the  same.  There  was  no  com¬ 
petition  in  the  class  for  Moss  Boses. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  misprint  in  my 
account  of  the  '\Yirral  Show.  Miss  Hall’s  (of  Larchwood)  exhibit  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  box.  This  is  fatal  to  my  idea  of  beauty.  Ic  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  very  pretty  baskets  of  Burburaux  adopted  by  the  National  Bose 
Society,  and  very  tastefully  arranged.  I  want  to  ask  whether  there  is  not 
also  a  misprint  in  your  account  of  the  National  Society’s  Show  at  Salisbury, 
where  Mr.  P.  Cant  is  said  to  have  won  first  prize  with  a  box  of  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  all  of  one  kind,  with  Boule  de  Neige.  Ought  it  not  to  have  been 
with  Boule  d’Or  ?  This  is  not  a  small  matter,  because  the  former,  being  a 
white  Bose,  someone  seeing  it  in  this  class  might  be  tempted  to  place  it 
amongst  Teas,  as  nearly  every  year  I  have  seen  boxes  of  Teas  disqualified 
for  containing  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  ;  and  Mr.  Cant  is  too  good  a  judge 
to  have  put  up  H.P.’s  instead  of  Teas. 

The  National  Bose  Society’s  medals  for  the  best  box  in  the  amateurs’ 
and  nurserymen  were  won  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitwell  with  his  box  of  thirty-six, 
and  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  with  his  box  of  sixty. — D.,  Deal. 


THROUGH  THE  DUKEKIES. 

The  town  of  Sheffield  although  black,  smoky,  and  unattractiye  in  its 
most  populous  and  busy  parts,  is  yet  especially  favoured  by  Nature  in 
having  on  its  outskirts,  and  within  easy  reach  by  road  or  rail,  so  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  interesting  both  in  nature  and  art. 

On  its  south  and  western  sides  and  coming  almost  close  up  to  its 
outskirts  are  the  Yorkshire  moors  and  the  romantic  and  beautiful  Peak 
district  of  Derbyshire,  while  on  its  north-eastern  boundary  is  the  district 
known  as  the  “  Dukeries,”  comprising  the  once  famous  Sherwood  Forest. 
Of  the  forest  which  extended  originally  from  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Worksop  to  Mansfield  and  Nottingham,  covering  an  area  of 
90,000  acres,  but  little  remains  in  its  primitive  form,  the  most  important 
portion  which  does  so  remain  being  a  strip  about  five  miles  in  length  and 
two  in  width,  and  known  as  The  Hays  of  Bilhaghe  and  Birkland,  and 
extending  from  Thoresby  (the  princely  seat  of  Earl  Manvers)  to  the 
village  of  Edwinstowe. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  what  was  once  this  majestic  forest  is  now 
comprised  in  the  magnificent  parks  and  demesnes  of  Clumber,  Welbeck, 
and  Thoresby,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and 
Portland  and  Earl  Manvers,  and  a  drive  through  which  on  a  summer’s 
day  is  one  of  the  finest  treats  a  lover  of  Nature  and  an  admirer  of  forest 
scenery  could  possibly  enjoy. 

Beaching  Worksop  by  rail  a  pleasant  drive  through  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  town  and  its  outskirts  soon  brought  us  to  the  confines  of  the 
Clumber  estate,  at  the  entrance  to  which  in  the  gardens  attached  to  the 
lodge  a  splendid  collection  of  standard  Roses  in  full  bloom  made  a  fine 
display.  A  drive  of  some  two  miles  through  the  finely  timbered  park,  in 
which  are  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  Cedars  of  Lebanon  to  be  found 
in  England,  brought  us  to  the  mansion,  where  we  were  met  and  conducted 
over  the  ornamental  grounds  by  the  courteous  head  gardener,  Mr.  M. 
Gleeson.  The  lawns  are  suffering  much  from  continued  drought,  as  they 
appear  to  have  had  less  of  rainfall  in  the  district  than  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  The  bedding  arrangements,  however,  are  looking 
well,  as  they  have  been  copiously  watered.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  carpet  bedding,  which  is  tastefully  coloured,  and  the  plants  in 
which  are  growing  freely.  One  of  the  moat  effective  bedding  plants  used 
here  and  at  Welbeck  is  Harrison’s  Musk  ;  a  number  of  large  beds  are 
edged  with  it,  and  very  effective  it  proves,  as  it  is  very  fine  both  in 
foliage  and  flowers,  the  latter  being  very  profuse  and  bright  in  colour. 
Mr.  Gleeson  thinks  it  one  of  the  best  of  all  effective  bedding  plants.  A 
plant  also  now  seldom  seen,  but  here  effectively  used  in  fine  specimens 
for  the  centre  of  beds,  is  Humea  elegans. 

Occupying  conspicuous  positions  on  the  lawns  are  some  grand  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cedrus  Libani  and  Norway  Spruce,  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  found  a  genial  home  at  Clumber  ;  the  specimens  of  the  latter  are,  I 
believe,  second  in  size  and  magnificence  only  in  this  country  to  those  at 
Studley  Royal.  A  fine  feature  of  Clumber  is  the  extensive  lake  fronting 
the  hall,  which  is  about  one  mile  and  half  long,  and  in  its  wider  parts 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  covers  about  150  acres,  a  fine  three-masted  frigate 
^the  Lady  Lincoln)  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  its  centre. 

Bidding  farewell  to  Clumber,  and  proceeding  onwards  through  the 
park,  a  drive  of  about  two  miles  brings  us  to  Thoresby.  We  do  not  stay 
here,  but  in  passing  along  the  drive  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
mansion  obtain  a  fine  view  of  it  and  the  terraced  garden  on  the  south 
front.  The  mansion,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  present  Earl 
Manvers,  is  a  very  imposing  pile  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  our  many  English  baronial  residences.  The  gardens 
under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  A.  Henderson  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  high-class  cultivation,  but  these  we  had  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting. 

The  park,  which,  like  those  of  Welbeck  and  Clumber,  was  carved  out 
■of  the  old  Royal  Forest  of  Sherwood,  is  splendidly  wooded,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  park 
scenery  in  the  kingdom  ;  a  short  drive  across  which  brings  us  to  the 
Hays  of  Bilhaghe  and  Birkland  before  mentioned,  and  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  attractive  both  to  the  lovers  and  admirers  of 
bold  forest  scenery  and  to  the  students  of  English  history,  as  here  are  to 


be  seen  in  immense  numbers  the  veritable  trees  under  which  King  John 
and  his  bold  barons  hunted  the  stag  COO  years  ago,  and  under  which 
many  a  jovial  carouse  has  been  held  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men. 

Sherwood  Forest  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  hunting  ground  of 
the  Plantagenets,  who  converted  Nottingham  Castle  into  a  Royal  resi¬ 
dence  and  built  another  at  Clipstoue  between  Thoresby  and  Mansfield, 
where  King  John  (whose  initials,  carved  in  the  bark  600  years  ago,  have 
been  found  deeply  embedded  in  the  trunks  of  trees  recently  cut  down) 
spent  much  of  his  time. 

Bilhaghe  is  a  forest  of  Oaks,  and  very  patriarchs  do  they  appear  with 
their  gnarled  and  knotted  stems  of  great  size  and  of  good  preservation 
considering  their  great  age,  though  many  of  them  have  suffered  more  or 
less  of  mutilation  by  the  countless  storms  which  have  swept  over  them. 
It  is  truly  surprising  to  see  how  healthy  is  the  foliage  and  vigorous  the 
growths  these  relics  of  former  ages  are  still  making.  Birkland,  which  is 
in  a  continuous  line  with  Bilhaghe  and  farther  from  Thoresby,  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  Birches,  equally  ancient  with  the  Oaks  but  better 
preserved. 

Almost  at  the  extremity  of  Birklands,  and  near  a  path  leading  from 
the  village  of  Budby  to  Edwinstowe,  stands  the  “Major  Oak.”  This 
noble  tree  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  the  Forest,  and  is  a  verit¬ 
able  giant  in  size,  and  still  most  beautiful  in  its  luxuriant  foliage  and 
great  spread  of  branches.  Underneath  its  branches  we  found,  with  an 
oaken  log  for  a  seat,  a  patriarchal-looking  man  who  stated  he  was  eighty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  who  gains  a  livelihood  by  selling  to  visitors  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  this  celebrated  tree.  The  old  man  is  yet  quite  hale  and 
vigorous,  and,  as  was  remarked  by  one  of  our  parly,  looked  as  though  he 
may  probably  be  able  to  continue  his  present  occupation  up  to  100  years 
of  age.  A  tablet  affixed  to  the  tree  gives  its  dimensions  as  follows  : — 
Girth  of  stem  and  roots  at  base  or  ground  line,  54  feel ;  girth  1  foot  above 
the  ground,  32  feet  ;  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  29  feet  ;  mean  girth, 
38  feet  4  inches.  Inside  the  hollow  stem  is  a  sufficiency  of  room  for  a 
party  of  four  or  five  men  to  move  about  with  ease. 

Proceeding  upon  our  journey  we  soon  arrive  upon  the  outskirts  of 
Welbeck  Park,  which  we  enter  by  the  way  of  what  is  called  the  “  Duke’s 
Drive,”  a  well-kept  gravel  roadway  bounded  on  each  side  by  belts  of 
woodland  and  some  40  or  50  yards  in  width  of  level  turf  and  from  six  to 
seven  miles  in  length,  forming  one  of  the  finest  grassy  avenues  in  exist¬ 
ence.  At  frequent  intervals  all  along  this  and  the  numerous  other  drives 
on  the  Welbeck  estate  are  gates  with  a  large  and  comfortable  lodge 
attached  to  each  as  a  residence  for  the  gatekeeper  erected  by  the  late 
Duke.  On  our  way  along  this  drive  we  pass  the  “  Shambles  Oak,”  on 
which  it  is  said  Robin  Hood  hung  his  venison,  the  iron  hooks  used  by 
him  for  that  purpose  being  until  recently  shown  to  visitors  still  fastened 
in  their  original  place  in  the  tree  ;  but,  as  we  were  told  by  the  man  in 
charge,  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  tree  was  wantonly  set  on  fire 
by  some  youths,  which  burnt  out  a  large  portion  of  the  stem,  including 
that  part  containing  the  hooks. 

Nearer  to  Welbeck  we  pass  the  “  Greendale  Oak,”  originally  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  the  Forest,  but  which  has  been  sadly 
mutilated  by  a  former  Duke  of  Portland,  who,  it  is  said,  staked  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  a  wager  that  he  would  drive  a  coach  and  four  horses 
through  the  middle  of  its  stem,  which  remarkable  feat  he  accomplished 
by  having  the  stem  hollowed  out  so  as  to  leave  a  mere  shell  on  each  side, 
and  which  is  now  supported  and  kept  up  by  scaffolding  and  poles. 

Arriving  at  Welbeck  Abbey  a  short  stay  is  made,  during  which  our 
party  is  shown  through  the  conservatories  and  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  flower  gardens,  also  through  some  of  the 
wonderful  underground  roadways  and  the  magnificent  riding  school 
erected  by  the  late  Duke.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  conser¬ 
vatories,  which  are  very  extensive,  is  the  rosery — a  very  large  square 
building  covered  with  a  ridge-and-furrow  glass  roof,  which  is  supported 
on  iron  columns.  The  Roses,  which  appear  to  be  nearly  all  Teas,  are 
planted  out  in  beds  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  which  beds  are  inter¬ 
sected  in  all  directions  by  gravel  paths  about  3  feet  wide.  The  Boses, 
which  comprise  large  bushes  of  aU  the  best  sorts,  are  flowering  well  and 
freely,  and  are  in  the  most  robust  and  vigorous  health — no  trace  of 
mildew  apparent  nor  any  green  fly.  I  have  never  seen  Roses  under 
glass  looking  better.  In  the  tropical  portion  of  the  conservatory  are 
both  ornamental-foliage  and  flowering  plants,  all  very  healthy  and 
clean. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  bedding-out  is  exceedingly  bright  and 
effective.  No  carpet  bedding  is  done ;  but  the  beds,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  mostly  circles  and  oblongs,  and  are  nearly  all  planted  as 
self  beds,  with  one  or  sometimes  two  rows  of  some  dwarf  plant  as  edging. 
The  most  effective  edgings  here  used  are  Harrison’s  Musk  and  a  variety 
of  Lobelia  they  call  Endcliffe  Queen,  a  very  free-blooming  and  effective 
variety  much  like  pumila  magnifica,  but  apparently  a  better  grower  ; 
also  a  larger  and  brighter  flower,  colour  light  azure  blue  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  white  eye.  A  number  of  self  beds  of  Iresine  Lindeni  edged 
with  this  Lobelia  are  exceedingly  effective,  the  Iresine  being  large  strong 
plants  with  fine  high-coloured  foliage.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
effective  features  of  the  bedding  display  are  the  standard  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  one  plant  of  each  of  which  is  occupying  the  centre  of  many  of 
the  circular  beds.  These  standards,  I  was  told,  are  six  to  eight  years 
old,  and  are  grafted  at  about  2  feet  high  on  strong  seedling  stocks.  The 
heads  are  about  2  feet  across,  very  dense  and  well  furnished,  and  are 
completely  solid  with  bloom,  especially  those  grafted  with  Vesuvius. 
The  effect  from  a  distance  is  very  fine,  and  causes  the  uninitiated  at  once 
to  speculate  as  to  what  they  can  be,  looking  as  they  do  in  size  and 
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outline  like  standard  Eoses  ;  but  no  Eoses  ever  shone  so  brightly. 
Several  varieties  are  used,  but  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  effective  is 
Vesuvius.  Leaving  Welbeck,  a  pleasant  drive  of  about  four  miles  along 
country  lanes  brings  us  back  to  Worksop,  eventually  arriving  at  Sheffield, 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  day  having  been  spent  by  all. — W.  K.  W. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

rRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  SHOW;  — July  22xd. 

The  combined  attractions  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  and  the  plants  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee,  formed  an 
Exhibition  of  varied  interest  such  as  has  not  been  seen  at  Kensington  for 
some  time.  The  conservatory  was  filled  with  exhibits,  a  central  line  of 
tables  being  occupied,  in  addition  to  the  usual  side  tables,  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  were  particularly  good,  the  Show 
proving  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  Grapes  and  Pines  were 
uncommonly  well  represented,  small  fruits  being  in  good  numbers,  while  the 
vegetables  were  as  clean  and  fine  as  could  be  wished. 

Collections. — Prizes  of  £5,  £4,  and  £3  were  offered  for  a  collection  of  fruit, 
not  more  than  two  varieties  of  any  one  kind.  Grapes  and  Pine  Apples  being 
excluded.  This  was  to  encourage  larger  and  more  diversified  exhibits  than 
are  usually  seen  at  shows,  and  proved  successful,  as  four  very  fine  collections 
were  staged.  The  premier  honours  were  assigned  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Eood  Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge,  Wilts  (gardener,  Mr.  Miller),  for  some  hand¬ 
some  produce,  comprising  sixteen  varieties — viz.,  Violette  Hative  and  Bar¬ 
rington  Peaches  large  and  well  ripened.  Pine  Apple  and  Downton  Nectarines 
similarly  good.  President  and  Adair  IStrawberries,  Early  Purple  and  Blue 
Gage  Plums,  Warrington  and  Telegraph  Gooseberries,  Scarlet  Premier 
Melon  beautifully  netted,  Eastnor  Castle  Melon,  Grape  and  Black  Naples 
Currants,  Monstrueuse  de  Lipari  Figs,  and  Easpberries.  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
Hollanden,  Tonbridge,  followed,  his  best  dishes  being  the  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Currants,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries — all  fine  well-matured  fruits. 
E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury  (gardener,  Mr.  Eobins),  was 
third ;,  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon,  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  and  Humboldt 
Nectarines  being  very  notable  for  their  large  size  and  good  appearance. 

Pine  Apples. — There  was  a  wonderful  display  of  these,  and  some  fruits  of 
unusually  good  quality  were  staged.  The  leading  class  was  for  four  Pines, 
in  which  there  were  the  same  number  of  competitors.  Mr.  E.  Nicholas 
gained  the  premier  award  for  magnificent,  even,  finely  coloured  fruits  of 
Smooth  Cayenne,  two  weighing  8  tbs.  each,  and  the  other  two  8^  lbs.  each. 
These  were  grand  samples  and  attracted  much  admiration.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Vivian,  Singleton,  Swansea  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Harris),  took  the  second  place 
with  good  but  less  regular  fruits  of  Queen.  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe 
Abbey,  Backs  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles),  was  third  with  two  Queens  weigh¬ 
ing  tbs.  and  5^  lbs.  each,  and  two  Smooth  Cayenne  weighine:  4^  lbs.  Four 
competitors  also  entered  in  the  class  for  two  Pines,  Mr.  Nicholas  again 
taking  the  lead  with  Smooth  Cayenne,  8^  tbs.  each,  as  handsome  and  praise¬ 
worthy  as  those  in  the  preceding  class.  The  second-prize  fruits  were  good 
Queens,  but  the  name  of  the  exhibitor  was  not  attached.  The  third  place 
was  taken  by  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury  (gardener,  Mr.  Eoss), 
with  Smooth  Cayenne,  handsome  fruits,  but  not  so  large  as  the  first. 

In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Nicholas  exhibited  a  dozen  of  the  finest  Pine 
Apples  that  have  ever  been  shown,  all  Smooth  Cayenne,  none  being  under 
7  tbs.  in  weight,  and  one  enormous  fruit  with  a  double  crown  was  10  tbs.  An 
extra  prize  was  awarded  for  this  remarkable  exhibit,  which  proved  Mr. 
Nicholas  to  be  one  of  the  leading  Pine-growers  of  the  present  time. 

Grapes. — Five  classes  were  devoted  to  these,  and  the  quality  throughout 
was  most  satisfactory ;  indeed  in  several  instances  the  exhibits  were  of 
extraordinary  merit.  Seven  lots  of  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs 
were  staged.  Sir  A.  W.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  Woolmer  Lodge,  Liphook,  Hants 
(gardener,  Mr.  Tavener),  was  awarded  the  leading  prize  for  grand  bunches, 
with  large  well-developed  berries,  superbly  coloured,  with  a  dense  black 
bloom.  Mr.  Edmonds  was  second  with  wonderfully  large  bunches,  but 
somewhat  rubbed.  C.  S.  H.  Thellusson,  Esq.,  Brodsworth  Hall,  Doncaster 
(gardener,  Mr.  Chuck),  was  third  with  finely  coloured  smaller  samples. 

In  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  class  there  were  three  competitors,  all  showing 
specimens  distinguished  by  the  great  size  of  their  berries,  the  bunches  being 
of  moderate  size.  F.  C.  A.  Daw,  Esq.,  Homefield,  Ealing  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Baird)  was  first  with  beautiful  clean  samples  ;  Mr.  Eoberts,  The  Gardens, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  following  closely  with  very  similar  samples,  Mr.  Chuck 
securing  the  third  prize  with  smaller  bunches,  but  containing  enormous 
berries. 

The  competition  was  keener  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  six  lots  being  entered,  but  none  were  in  first-rate  condition  as 
regards  colour.  Mr.  Edmonds  won  the  first  place  with  fine  bunches  and 
clear  handsome  berries ;  Sir  Philip  Eo.se,  Bart.,  Eayners  Park,  Bucks  (gardener, 
Mr.  Cakebread),  being  second  with  fairly  coloured  samples.  Mrs.  Tristram, 
Fowley,  Liphook,  Hants  (gardener,  Mr.  Edwards),  was  third  with  smaller 
bunches  and  berries. 

The  Madresfield  Court  class  only  brought  two  exhibitors,  Mr.  Eoberts 
deservedly  securing  first  honours  for  magnificent  bunches,  with  wonderfully 
fine  berries,  and  superbly  coloured.  Mr.  T.  Heath,  Northfield  House 
Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  second  with  wonderfully  fine  bunches  and 
berries,  but  not  nearly  so  well  coloured  as  the  preceding ;  in  fact  they  were 
scarcely  in  fit  condition  for  cutting,  though  the  cultural  requirements  of  the 
variety  are  evidently  thoroughly  understood  by  Mr.  Heath. 

Five  competitors  entered  in  the  any  other  variety  class.  Mr.  W.  Tidy 
Stanmore  Hall,  Great  Stanmore,  taking  the  lead  with  Black  Alicante,  very 
handsome,  beautifully  coloured,  large,  and  even.  Mr.  Herrin,  The  Gardens, 
Chalfont  Park,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  was  second  with  superbly  ripened  Foster’s 
Seedling ;  Mr.  Eoberts  being  third  with  the  same  variety,  much  larger  in 
bunch,  but  rather  green. 

Melons.— There  was  a  strong  competition  in  the  class  for  two  Melons,  any 
variety,  seventeen  pairs  being  staged.  Viscount  Eversley,Heckfield,Winchfield 
(gardener,  Mr.  Wildsmith),  gained  the  leading  place  with  Sutton’s  Scarlet 
Invincible,  beautifully  ripened  ;  E.  H.  C.  Neville,  Esq.,  Wellingore,  Grantham, 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Hare),  follow^ed  with  an  unnamed  green-flesh  and  finely 
netted  variety.  Mr.  Ward,  The  Gardens,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury,  was 
thu'd  with  High  Cross  Hybrid,  finely  netted. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines. — These  were  admirably  represented,  there  being 
eight  competitors  with  the  former  and  fifteen  with  the  latter.  For  dishes  of 
Peaches  Lady  H.  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury  (gardener,  Mr.  Coleman), 
took  the  first  position  with  Eoyal  Kensington  and  Bellegarde,  beautiful  fruits, 
well  ripened,  Mr.  Eobins  was  second  with  Stirling  Castle  very  large,  and 
Barrington,  fine  ;  Mr.  J.  Eead,  Mont  Mount,  Mill  Hill,  being  third  with  Eoyal 
George  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  smaller.  The  Nectarines  were  superb,  especially 
the  magnificently  coloured  examples  of  Lord  Napier  from  Mr.  Eoberts,  which 
were  placed  first.  Mr.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall  Gardens,  was  second  with  Elruge, 
and  Mr.  Eobins  third  wdth  Lord  Napier  of  good  colour,  but  not  so  large  as 
the  first. 

Stratoberries. — The  display  of  these  was  fairly  good  in  two  of  the  three 
classes.  Pour  lots  of  two  dishes  were  staged,  Mr.  Edmonds  leading  with 
Duke  of  Edinbuj'gh  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Chuck  was 
second  with  Oxonian  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  very  few  points  behind  ; 
H.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Newbury  (gardener,  Mr.  Maber)  following  with  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  and  James  Veitch.  A  class  was  devoted  to  the  Old  Hautbois, 
but  only  two  rather  poor  dishes  were  entered — namely,  by  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr. 
Haines,  Coleshill  House  Gardens,  Berks,  who  were  awarded  the  second  and 
third  prizes.  For  one  dish  of  any  other  variety  there  were  twelve  competitors. 
Mr.  Goldsmith  was  first  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  very  handsome  ;  Mr.  Chuck 
followed  with  British  Queen,  and  Mr.  Edmonds,  Bestwood  Gardens,  Arnold, 
Notts,  was  third  with  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

In  other  classes  the  competition  was  keen.  Thus  ten  dishes  of  Cherries 
were  staged,  Mr.  Coleman  taking  the  first  place  with  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Miles  and  Hudson  with  the  same  variety.  Messrs. 
Waterman,  Chadwick,  Ford,  Walker,  and  Goldsmith  were  the  prizetakers 
with  Gooseberries,  all  showing  remarkably  good  samples,  especially  the  first- 
named.  Figs,  all  Brown  Turkey,  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Wallis,  Eoberts, 
and  Ward,  who  won  the  prizes  in  that  order  ;  Easpberries  being  shown  by 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Chadwick,  and  Currants  were  well  represented  by  the 
exhibits  from  Messrs.  Eobins,  Eoss,  and  Ford. 

Vegetables. — Ten  handsome  collections  of  vegetables  (eight  kinds) 
were  contributed,  all  very  close  in  merit  and  most  creditable  to  the 
exhibitors.  The  premier  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  Haines,  Coleshill 
House  Gardens,  Highworth,  for  beautiful  clear  examples  of  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers,  Telegraph  Peas,  Green  Globe  Artichokes,  Nantes  Horn 
Carrots,  Trophy  Tomatoes,  Early  White  Naples  Onions,  Moore’s  Cream 
Marrow,  and  Veitch’s  Ashleaf  Potatoes.  Mr.  Miles  was  a  close  second,  his 
Itahan  Tripoh  Onions  being  remarkably  fine.  Stamfordian  Tomatoes 
were  also  a  strong  feature  in  his  collection.  Mr.  Ward  was  third  with  a 
good  collection,  including  Eed  Flat  Tripoli  Onions,  very  fine,  and  Tender 
and  True  Cucumber. 

For  six  dishes  of  Peas  Mr.  Marriott,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  was  first, 
showing  grand  pods  of  Carter’s  Commander-iu- Chief,  Johnson’s  Fillbasket, 
House’s  Perfect  Marrow,  Evolution,  Webb’s  Wordsley  Wonder,  and  Carter’s 
Telegraph.  Mr.  Muir,  The  Gardens,  Margam  Park,  and  Captain  Le  Blanc, 
Northaw  House,  Barnet  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  May),  followed  in  that  order,  six 
lots  being  entered. 

Potatoes  were  shown  in  abundance,  very  even  and  clean.  Fourteen 
collections  of  three  varieties  were  staged,  Mr.  Meads  gaining  first  honours 
with  Welford  Park,  WModstock,  Kidney,  and  Henderson’s  Kidney,  all  clean 
and  good  tubers.  Equal  second  prizes  were  adjudged  to  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Haines,  whose  best  dishes  were  Prizetaker,  Prolific  Kidney,  Eivers’  Royal 
Ashleaf,  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  Mr.  C.  Herrin  was  third  with  Inter¬ 
national  Kidney,  very  fine.  Kidney  Beans  were  represented  by  eighteen 
dishes,  Mr.  Miller  leading  with  Canadian  Wonder,  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr. 
Waterman  following  closely  with  the  same  variety.  Mushrooms  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hudson,  Herrin,  and  Haines,  who  were  the  prizetakers. 
Tomatoes  were  admirably  represented  by  thirteen  dishes,  twelve  fruits 
each,  Mr.  Edwards  being  first  with  Veitch’s  Criterion,  beautiful  even 
highly-coloured  fruits ;  Mr.  Cakebread  second  with  Hathaway’s  Excelsior, 
similarly  fine ;  and  Mr,  R.  Farrance,  ChadweE  Heath,  Essex,  third  with 
Selected  Trophy. 

Cucumbers  were  largely  represented,  four  brace  of  prickly  varieties  and 
fourteen  brace  of  smooth  varieties  being  entered.  In  the  former  class  Mr. 
Woodbam  was  first  with  Pearson’s  Long  Gun,  handsome  even  fruits  22  inches 
in  length.  Mr.  Ward  second  with  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  small  but  neat ;  and 
Mr.  Meads  third  with  the  same  variety.  The  best  smooth  fruits  were  Tender 
and  True  fi'om  Mr.  Gilmore ;  the  same  variety  from  Mr.  Richards,  The 
Gardens,  Somerley  House,  Ringwood,  being  second  j  and  Mr.  Waite,  Glen- 
hurst  Gardens,  Esher,  was  third  with  Cardiff  Castle. 

Special  Prizes. — A  number  of  firms  offered  special  prizes  for  vegetables, 
and  the  competition  was  good  for  the  majority,  the  awards  being  as  follows  : — 
Messrs.  Carters’  prize  for  four  dishes  of  Peas  Stratagem,  Telephone,  Pride  of 
the  Mai'ket,  and  Culverwell’s  Telegraph  brought  six  competitors — Mr.  Mar¬ 
riott  ;  Mr.  Wiles,  Edgcote  Gardens,  Banbury  ;  Earl  of  Radnor  ;  Mr,  Osman, 
and  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  The  Cedars,  Meopham,  Kent,  securing  the  honours  in 
that  order.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons’  prizes  for  a  dish  of  Wordsley  Wonder 
Peas  were  keenly  competed  for,  eleven  dishes  being  staged.  Mr.  H.  Marriott 
was  first  with  fine  samples  ;  Mr.  J.  Cook,  Boston,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Muir  third. 
Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Bedford,  offered  prizes  for  Evolution  Pea  and  John  Harrison 
Long-pod  Bean,  the  former  being  secured  by  Mr.  Marriott  with  wonderful 
specimens  ;  the  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  Hawkhurst ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  The 
Gardens,  Burghley,  thirteen  dishes  being  entered.  Mr.  Miles  was  first  with 
the  Beans,  followed  by  Mr.  Osman,  and  E.  Williams,  The  Gardens,  Peas- 
marsh,  Sussex.  Mr.  House’s  prize  for  a  dish  of  the  Perfect  Marrow  Pea 
brought  three  competitors,  Mr.  Marriott  being  again  first  with  fine  specimens. 
Messrs.  J.  Wheeler  &  Sons,  Gloucester,  offered  two  prizes  for  Cucumbers 
Empress  of  India  and  Duke  of  Cornwall,  but  there  was  only  one  exhibit,  Mr. 
G.  Steggles,  Faulkner’s  House,  Hadlow,  ’Tonbridge,  being  awarded  the 
second  prize. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  exhibits  before  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  were  not  very 
numerous,  but  the  new  plants  and  miscellaneous  collections  of  flowers  made 
a  good  show. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Lee,  G.  Bunyard,  W.  Denning,  G.  Goldsmith,  C.  Ross,  G.  Paul, 
Sidney  Ford,  J.  Eoberts,  A.  Howcroft,  James  Smith,  H.  Webb,  and  R.  D. 
Blackmore. 
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Mr.  T.  Laxtoo,  Bedford,  sent  plants  of  The  Captain  Strawberry,  to  show 
its  perpetual  bearing  character.  The  Committee  expressed  some  approval  of 
it,  and  the  variety  is  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick.  Several  Melons  were  shown, 
but  none  was  considered  sufficiently  meritorious  to  deserve  any  special  recog¬ 
nition.  Peas  were  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  Mr.  Walker  of  Thame  sending 
a  box  of  New  Zealand  Peas  with  small  neat  full  pods,  and  good  examples  of 
House’s  Perfect  Marrow  Pea  were  contributed. 

Florai.,  Committee. — Section  A. — Present  Mr.  J.  Fraser  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  E.  Hill,  J.  Dominy,  J.  Woodbridge,  J.  Hudson,  II.  Herbst, 
J.  Laing,  G.  Henslow,  H.  Williams,  and  James  O’Brien.  Section  B. — Present 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  G.  Duffield,  C.  Green, 
W.  Bealby,  G.  F.  Wilson,  J.  James,  W.  B.  Kellock,  H.  Cannell,  H.  Turner, 
and  J.  Douglas. 

A  fine  stand  of  Iris  Kmmpferi  varieties  and  seedling  Japanese  varieties 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  the  flowers  were  remarkably  large  in 
size  and  diversified  in  colour.  The  same  firm  also  sent  a  box  of  handsome 
Ceanothuses,  comprising  C.  Arnoldii,  C.  azureus,  C.  albidus,  and  C.  Gloire  de 
Versailles  ;  and  also  a  group  of  dwarf  hybrid  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  many 
of  the  varieties  being  of  exceptionally  good  colour.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  the  Chelsea  firm  for  a  fine  plant  of  Styrax  japonica.  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  sent  a  basket  of  a  new  dwarf  Tropceolum, 
named  “  Beauty  of  the  Border.”  This,  a  peculiarly  striped  and  mottled 
variety,  the  prevailing  colours  being  crimson  and  j’ellow,  is  a  decided 
novelty.  A  basket  of  Rhodanthe  Mangles!  alba  was  also  sent  by  the  same 
firm.  F.  A.  Phillbrick,  Esq.,  Bickley,  sent  a  plant  of  Oncidium  oerochardium, 
and  Mr.  Bridger,  Penshurst  Place,  a  stand  of  a  yellow  Carnation  called 
Pride  of  Penshurst ;  the  variety  is  pure  yellow  in  colour  and  very  free 
flowering.  Cut  blooms  of  seedling  Carnations  were  sent  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Munday,  Basingstoke,  and  cut  flowers  of  Montbrettias  Pottsii  and  crocosmae- 
flora  from  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester.  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  sent  two  bunches  of  Laxton’s  Invincible,  Carmine,  Sweet  Pea 
of  good  co’our.  From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  came  flowers  of 
Campanula  Tenorii  and  C.  turbinata  pelviflora,  plants  of  Herniaria  glabra 
aurea,  Omphalodes  Lucilias,  Euphorbia  amygdaloides,  and  other  plants.  They 
also  showed  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  named  Madame  Norman  Neruda,  of 
bright  carmine  colour.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Jacob 
Makoy  &  Co.,  Belgium,  for  Anthericum  latifolium  albo-pictum,  a  variety 
with  elegantly  striped  leaves. 

The  following  plants  received  first-class  certificates  ; — 

Cattleya  GasJcelliana  (De  Barry  Crawshay,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.). — Mr.  Crawshay’s  was  a  really  grand  plant,  the  flowers  being  of 
great  size  and  very  rich  in  colour. 

Dendrohium  Griffithianum  (Sander). — A  splendid  spike  of  clear  yellow 
flowers  rendered  this  plant  particularly  noteworthy. 

Aerides  Houlletii  (B.  S.  Williams). — An  excellent  plant,  bearing  a  large 
cluster  of  blooms. 

Begonia,  Buhm  Von  Erfurt  (Cannell). — This  is  a  wonderfully  brilliant 
scarlet  variety,  double  and  single  flowers  being  borne  freely  on  the  plant, 
which  should  prove  a  most  valuable  sort. 

Tea  Rose,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier  (Paul). — This  variety  possesses  a  most 
pleasing  yellow  colour,  and  the  blooms  are  of  good  size. 

Spircsa  bullata  (Paul). — A  very  dwarf  crimson  variety,  very  compact  in 
growth. 

Lathyrus  latifoUus  delicatus  (R.  Dean).  —  A  very  appropriately  named 
variety,  the  flowers  being  veined  with  rose-coloured  lines  in  a  very  attractive 
manner. 

Pelargonium  Madame  Thihaut  (Bealby). — A  new  Ivy-leaved  variety,  the 
flowers  being  double  and  bright  carmine  in  colour. 

Gladiolus  hybridus  Lafayette  (Veitch). — New,  and  bearing  flowers  of  im¬ 
mense  size,  buff  colour  with  crimson  throat. 

Clematis  coccinea  (Veitch). — A  basket  of  this  was  shown,  the  flowers  pre¬ 
senting  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  They  are  orange-scarlet  in  colour,  and 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  any  others  of  the  genus. 

Primus  Pissardli  (Veitch). — This  was  a  striking  plant  with  dark  purple 
leaves.  It  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  ornamental 
shrubs. 

Rhododendron  Empress  (Veitch).— A  splendid  variety,  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  many  hybrids  Messrs.  Veitch  have  raised.  The  flowers  were  of 
a  bright  salmon-rose  colour. 

Rosa  lucida  var.  Rose  Button  (Veitch). — This  is  a  most  charming  little 
double  Rose,  the  flowers  being  shown  in  bunches.  It  is  remarkably  flori- 
ferous,  of  a  bright  rose  colour. 

Miscellaneous  Groups. — A  remarkably  fine  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers 
from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  attracted  great  attention,  it  being  very 
brisrht  and  diversified,  and  the  colours  most  tastefully  arranged.  Of  the 
many  fine  groups  of  this  description  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware  this  season  this 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  staged 
a  magnificent  collection  of  Begonias,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
tables.  The  colours  of  many  were  most  brilliant,  and  the  group  formed  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Show.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
showed  a  large  and  handsome  group  of  perennial  Phloxes,  a  well-flowered 
plant  of  Lathyrus  latifolius  splendens,  and  three  admirable  specimens  of 
Thuia  occidentalis  erecta  viridis. 


CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY’S  SOUTHERN  SHOW. 

July  22nd. 

There  was  a  goodly  gathering  of  the  southern  Carnation  and  Picotee 
growers  at  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  number  of  exhibitors  is  increasing.  The  blooms  were  generally  good, 
but  those  from  Slough  were  superb,  and  well  deserved  the  abundant 
honouis  they  secured  for  Mr.  Turner.  As  usual,  there  was  a  great  disparity 
between  the  leading  collection  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stands,  most 
of  these  including  small  and  occasionally  rough  blooms,  but  throughout 
there  was  a  most  satisfactory  clearness  and  purity  of  colour. 

The  premier  Picotee  was,  after  a  careful  search,  found  in  the  single 
bloom  classes,  a  beautiful  example  of  Muriel  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  ;  and  the 
premier  Carnation  wms  selected  from  one  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  stands,  a  fresh 
clean  bloom  of  Master  Fred. 


THE  VEITCH  MEMORIAL  PRIZES. 

As  at  the  Auricula  Show  earlier  in  the  season,  the  most  valuable  and 
important  prizes  were  those  offered  by  the  Veitch  Memorial  Trustees,  which 
consisted  of  a  Memorial  medal  and  £5  for  the  best  tv/elve  Carnation  blooms 
(Selfs  and  Fancies  included)  and  six  Picotee  blooms,  open  only  to  amateurs 
and  gentlemen’s  gardeners.  Though  the  prize  and  medal  might  have  been 
thought  to  furnish  sufficient  inducement  for  a  good  competition,  only  one 
collection  was  staged — namely,  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  gardener  to  F. 
Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  who  was  awarded  the  substantial 
honours  for  blooms  which  would  not  have  been  easily  surpassed,  and  the 
probable  presence  of  this  redoubtable  grower  may  have  had  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  other  would-be  exhibitors.  The  blooms  were  all  fresh,  clean,  and  hand¬ 
some,  the  following  varieties  being  represented  : — Carnations. — Back  row — 
J.  Douglas,  Wm.  Skirving,  H.  Cannell,  and  Admiral  Curzon.  Second  row — 
T.  S.  Ware,  Rob  Roy,  Miss  Gorton,  and  Florence  Nightingale.  Front  row 
— Jessica,  Squire  Whitbourn,  Seedling  (Dodwell),  and  J.  Crossland.  Picotees. 
— Brunette,  Her  Majesty,  Zerlina,  Constance  Heron,  Mrs.  Payne,  and  Mrs. 
Gorton. 

CARNATIONS. 

Taking  the  other  classes  in  the  order  of  the  schedule,  the  Carnations  first 
demand  notice,  the  leading  class  being  that  for  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less 
than  twelve  distinct  varieties,  of  which  five  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  won  the  chief  award  with  very  handsome  blooms,  as  clean 
and  bright  as  could  be  wished,  arranged  as  follows  : — Back  row — Tim  Bobbin, 
Florence  Nightingale,  John  Keat,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Sybil,  J.  Douglas, 
Rob  Roy,  and  Mayor  of  Nottingham.  Second  row — Wm.  Skirving, 
Matador,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Mrs.  Bridgewater,  Wm.  Skirving,  Matador, 
Master  Fred,  Jessica.  Front  row — Jessica,  Squire  Penson,  Robert  Lord,  Mrs. 
Barlow,  Squire  Llewelyn,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  A.  Medhurst.  Closely 
second  was  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  had  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  Wm.  Skirving,  Jessica,  T.  Moore,  and  Squire  Whitbourn.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  Oxford,  was  third  with  an  even  collection  ;  Messrs.  Hooper, 
Bath,  being  fourth,  and  Mr.  J.  Hines,  81,  Boamford  Road,  Ipswich,  fifth. 

The  competition  was  much  keener  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  dis¬ 
similar,  seven  exhibitors  entering.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  took  the  lead  with  fresh 
and  bright  examples  of  a  seedling  (Dodwell),  Miss  Helen  Lodge,  Arthur 
Medhurst,  J.  Douglas,  Florence  Nightingale,  Wm.  Skirving,  Rob  Roy,  J. 
Douglas,  George,  Sarah  Payne,  John  Bayley,  W.  M.  Hewett.  The  second 
place  was  secured  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  who  had  some  very  good  blooms, 
the  remaining  prizes  being  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley,  Oxford  ; 
Mr.  J.  Hines  ;  Mr.  J.  Buxton,  Manor  Street,  Clapham  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Brown, 
Handsworth,  the  blooms  in  these  stands  being  smaller  and  less  smooth  than 
the  first  two. 

Of  six  blooms  half  a  dozen  boxes  were  shown,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Manor 
Street,  Clapham,  winning  first  honours  with  Mars,  Falconbridge,  Master 
Fred,  Miss  Erskine  Wemyss,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  George,  all  good 
blooms.  Mr.  Arthur  Brown  followed  with  an  even  collection  ;  Mr.  T.  Austiss, 
Brill,  Bucks  ;  Mr.  M.  Slack,  Queen  Street,  Chesterfield  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Catley 
being  respectively  third,  fourth,  and  fifth. 

Single  Specimen  Blooms. — As  usual  there  was  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  blooms  entered  in  these  classes,  but  from  comparatively  few 
growers,  one  or  two  securing  the  majority  of  the  prizes.  Scarlet  Bizarres. 
— Mr.  C.  Turner  won  first  and  third  with  Robert  Lord,  second  with  Master 
Fred,  and  fourth  with  James  Macintosh.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  was  fifth  with 
an  unnamed  flower,  as  were  most  of  his  specimens.  Thirty-four  blooms 
were  staged.  Crimson  Bizarres. — Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  was  first  and  fourth, 
Mr.  C.  Turner  second  with  A.  D.  Southgate,  third  with  Thomas  Moore,  and 
fifth  with  E.  S.  Dodwell.  Pink  Bizarres. — Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first,  third, 
and  fourth  with  William  Skirving,  second  and  fifth  with  Squire  Llewelyn. 
Twenty-two  blooms  were  entered.  Purple  Flakes. — Mr.  J.  Douglas  was 
first  with  Florence  Nightingale  and  fourth  with  Squire  Whitbourn  ;  Mr.  C. 
Turner  being  second,  third,  and  fifth  with  Florence  Nightingale.  Scarlet 
Flakes. — Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  was  first  and  fourth,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  second, 
third,  and  fifth  with  Matador.  Twenty-four  blooms  were  staged.  Rose 
Flakes. — Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  and  third  with  Jessica,  second  with  Mrs. 
Bridgewater,  and  fourth  with  Rob  Roy  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  being  fifth  with 
Jessica. 

PICOTEES. 

A  pretty  display  was  made  in  the  classes  for  Picotees,  and  the  blooms  on 
the  majority  were  of  excellent  quality.  The  class  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
not  less  than  twelve  distinct  varieties,  was  the  most  important,  five 
admirable  stands  being  entered.  Mr.  C.  Turner  won  the  leading  position 
with  large,  handsome,  and  wonderfully  clear  blooms  of  the  following  : — 
Back  row — J.  B.  Bryant,  JuRette,  Mrs.  Webb,  Her  Majesty,  Jessie,  Mrs. 
Gibbons,  Orlando,  Duchess.  Second  row — Mrs.  Rayner,  Louisa,  Muriel,  Mrs, 
Payne,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Zerlina,  and  Ethel.  Front  row— Dr.  Epps,  Mrs.  Talton, 
Lucy,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Chancellor,  Maude,  Royal  Visit,  and  Muriel.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  was  second  with  smaUer  but  very  neat  fresh  blooms.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell  was  third,  Mr.  J.  Hines  fourth,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  fifth. 

Six  stands  were  contributed  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  winning  the  premier  honours  with  a  very  creditable  coUection, 
even,  substantial,  and  surprising  clear  and  bright  in  colours.  The  varieties 
were  : — Back  row — Mrs.  Bower,  Constance  Heron,  Jessie,  and  Clara 
Penson,  Second  row — Mrs.  Payne,  Her  Majesty,  Zerlina,  and  Estelle. 
Front  row — Ethel,  Princess  of  Wales,  Miss  Lee,  and  Mrs.  Chancellor.  The 
next  position  of  honour  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Dodwell  for  fine  specimens  of 
Jessie  Brunnetts,  Mrs.  Payne,  Tinnie,  and  Novelty,  amongst  others.  Mr. 
Lakin  was  third  with  small  blooms,  Mr.  Buxton  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Welton, 
Rectory  Grove  House,  Clapham,  fifth,  and  Mr.  Haines  sixth. 

The  same  number  of  competitors  entered  the  class  for  six  Picotees  as  in 
the  corresponding  Carnation  class — namely,  six.  Mr.  T.  Austiss  was  placed 
first  with  even  samples  of  Favourite,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Royal 
Visit,  Mrs,  Payne,  and  Mrs.  H.  Chancellor.  Messrs.  Catley,  Rowan,  A. 
Brown,  and  Meddick  were  the  other  pmetakers  in  this  class,  the  majority 
showing  small  blooms. 

Single  Specimen  Blooms. — These  were  well  represented,  but  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  them  as  to  the  Carnation  classes.  Red  heavy-edged. — 
Mr.  Turner  was  first,  second,  and  third  with  J.  B.  Bryant,  fourth  with 
Brunnette,  and  fiftk  with  Princess  of  Wales.  Thirteen  blooms  were  entered. 
Red  heavy-edged. — Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  and  second  with  Mrs.  Brown,  third 
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and  fourth  with  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  fifth  with  Violet  Douglas. 
Ten  blooms  -were  staged.  Purple  heavy -edged. — Mr.  C.  Turner  secured  all 
the  five  prizes  with  Muriel.  There  were  ten  blooms.  Purple  light-edged. — • 
Mr.  Turner  was  first  and  second  with  Her  Maje.sty  ;  Mr.  Douglas  being  third 
with  Nymph,  fourth  with  Clara  Penson,  and  fifth  with  Her  Majesty.  Nine¬ 
teen  blooms  were  entered.  Pose  or  Scarlet  heavy-edged. — Mr.  C.  Turner  -was 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  with  Mrs.  Payne,  second  with  Royal  Visit,  and  Mr. 
Dodwell  was  third.  Twenty  blooms  were  staged.  Rose  or  Scarlet  light- 
edged. — Mr.  Austiss  was  first  and  fourth  with  Favourite,  Mr.  Turner  being 
second  with  Ethel,  third  with  Evelvn,  and  fifth  with  Empress  Eugenie. 
Twenty-two  blooms  were  entered.  Yelloio  Grounds. — Mr.  Douglas  was  first, 
third,  and  fourth  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Mr.  Turner  being  second  with  Janira 
and  fifth  with  Mrs.  Carill.  There  were  twenty-six  blooms. 

SELFS,  FANCIES,  OR  YELLOW  GROUNDS. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  having  a  pretty  effect  in  contrast 
with  them,  were  the  exhibits  in  the  three  classes  of  this  section.  The  stands 
were  extremely  bright,  and  the  diversified  rich  colours  served  to  considerably 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  other  blooms.  With  twenty-four  blooms,  not 
less  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  adjudged  chief  honours  for 
extremely  bright  and  beautiful  blooms  very  tastefully  arranged  as  follows. 
Back  row — Mary  Morris,  Lady  Cathcart,  The  Governor,  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Lady 
Stamford,  and  Matador.  Second  row — W.  P.  Milner,  Reverse,  Elegant, 
Jessica,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Lady  Cathcart.  Third  row — Seedling, 
Mrs.  Bridgewater,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Edith,  Matador,  and  Jessica.  Front 
row — Flirt,  Edith,  Virgo,  Thos.  Tomes,  Unexpected,  and  Florence 
Nightingale.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  was  second,  had  fine  blooms  of  Arthur 
Medhurst,  Rob  Roy,  Fancy  Flake,  and  Queen.  Messrs.  Hooper  were  third 
and  Mr.  H.  Catley  fourth.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  had  a  beautiful  stand  of 
twelve  blooms,  for  which  he  was  awarded  first  honours  in  that  class, 
showing  Floi  ence,  Miss  Erskine  Wemys«,  Dean  Wood,  Dot,  Mrs.  Cham- 
ness,  and  some  seedlings.  Messrs.  Lakin,  Austiss,  Hyam,  and  Meddick 
were  the  prizetakers  in  that  order. 

Four  handsome  collections  of  twelve  yellow  ground  Picotees  were  also 
staged,  hut  the  premier  stand  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  especially  fine,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  varieties  ; — Back  row— Prince  of  Orange,  Janira,  and 
the  same  varieties  repeated.  Second  row — Dove,  Starlight,  Eleanor,  and 
Starlight.  Front  row — Mrs.  Cavell,  Lady  M.  Lascelles,  Mrs.  Cavell,  and 
Mazzini.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  followed  with  blooms  that  were  hut  few  points 
inferior  to  the  others.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Prince  of  Orange  were  uncom¬ 
monly  fine.  Messrs.  Hooper  were  third  and  Mr.  Catley  fourth. 

Plants  in  Pots. — These  formed  but  a  very  moderate  display,  as  only  two 
collections  were  entered.  The  class  was  for  nine  specimens  in  pots  not 
exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  adjudged  first  honours 
for  strong  plants  bearing  three  or  six  blooms  each,  but  of  remarkable  size 
and  beauty.  The  Carnations  were  Edith  (six  flowers).  Matador,  Wm. 
Skirving,  H.  Medhurst,  and  Rob  Roy.  Picotees — Admiration,  Brunnette, 
Rosy  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Payne.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  second,  had  larger 
more  bushy  plants  with  eight  to  twelve  blooms  each,  but  smaller  than  the 
preceding.  The  Carnations  were  Rosy  Morn,  a  seedling,  Constance, 
Titania,  Florence  Nightingale,  J ohn  Iveet,  and  King  of  Yellows.  Picotees — 
Her  Majesty  and  Flavius. 

Messrs.  Veitch  showed  eight  exceedingly  handsome  boxes  of  cut  blooms 
of  Carnations  and  Picotee.'',  The  flower ■=,  which  we  understand  had  all  been 
cut  from  plants  grown  in  the  open  ground,  were  really  admirable,  and 
included  many  exceptionally  good  varieties.  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer, 
Salisbury,  exhibited  two  excellent  stands  of  Carnations  ;  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Smyth,  horticultural  sundriesman,  Drury  Lane,  sent  three  boxes  of  Carnation 
Mary  Monas,  this  beautiful  rose-coloured  variety  being  most  charming  both 
in  colour  and  form.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  also  sent  an  attractive  group  of 
Carnations  in  pots,  the  flowers  being  of  good  size  and  colour. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Summer -j)r unin g . — Frequent  and  close  attention  to  the  work  of  spur* 
formation  and  fruit-bud  development  is  highly  important.  Shoot-nipping 
during  the  season  of  growth  when  well  done  contributes  materially  to  both, 
but  it  is  a  positive  source  of  mischief  in  the  hands  of  careless  or  ignorant 
men.  ^  Guard  well  against  crowding  growth  resultant  from  close  nipping, 
and  disbud  Pears  or  Apples  quite  as  freely  as  a  Peach  wherever  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  doing  so  becomes  apparent.  Without  light  and  air  fruit  buds 
cannot  be  fully  matured,  and  free  admission  should  be  given  it  among 
every  part  of  a  fruit  tree.  Well-ripened  growth  of  moderate  vigour 
usually  betokens  a  fruitful  tree.  Mark  now  all  barren  trees  with  very 
vigorous  growth.  Do  not  shorten  such  growth  now,  but  thin  by  cutting  out 
enough  of  it  to  throw  open  the  centre  and  outside  of  every  spur.  At  the 
end  of  August  twi  t  each  shoot  6  inches  from  its  base,  and  bend  the  part 
above  the  fracture  downwards  in  order  to  plump  the  basal  buds  without 
causing  them  to  start  into  growth  ;  then  root-prune  the  tree  early  in 
September,  and  a  good  season’s  work  will  have  been  done  towards  con¬ 
verting  worthless  barren  trees  into  profitable  fruiting  ones. 

Peaches  and,  Nectarines. — The  hot  dry  weather  caused  the  foliage  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  to  be  more  or  less  infested  by  red  spider  ;  dis¬ 
lodge  this  pest  speedily  by  persistent  syringing,  or  the  weakened  foliage 
will  seriously  affect  the  growth  now  and  the  fruit  crop  next  season. 

Straivherries. — If  our  directions  have  been  followed  about  the  jme- 
paration  of  young  plants,  the  stock  will  now  be  ready  for  planting,  and 


not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  doing  this  in  view  of  obtaining  a  useful  supply 
of  early  fruit  next  season.  Let  the  rows  be  a  foot  apart  and  the  iflants 
a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered  next  season  every 
alternate  row  will  be  destroyed,  and  part  of  the  beds  of  strong-growing 
sorts  will  have  the  plants  removed  alternately  from  the  other  rows.  Not 
all  should  be  so  thinned,  however,  for  by  retaining  some  to  grow  together 
thickly  the  fruit  is  so  much  shaded  by  the  dense  growth  of  foliage  that 
its  ripening  is  much  retarded,  and  forms  a  nice  succession  to  earlier 
fruit.  As  soon  as  fruit  is  finished  from  established  beds  clear  weeds  and 
litter  from  between  the  rows,  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  and  dig 
it  in  so  that  the  plants  may  have  an  ample  store  of  nutriment  to  assist 
the  development  of  strong  crowns  for  another  season.  It  is  only  upon 
son  of  a  very  friable  porous  nature  that  top-dressing  now  without  digging 
may  be  practised  in  safety.  Soil  of  a  do  e  or  heavy  texture  is  apt  to 
become  trodden  hard,  and  if  not  broken  up  now  the  plants  suffer  in  a 
cold  wet  winter  by  an  accumulation  of  water  about  the  roots. 

FRUIT-FORCING. 

Figs. — Early  ITouses. — Ped  Sjjider, — Although  great  perseverance  in 
the  application  of  water  by  means  of  the  syringe  will  mostly  be  sufficient  to 
keep  red  spider  in  check,  yet  when  the  trees  have  been  several  months  in 
bearing  it  sometimes  secures  a  hold,  particularly  where  the  roots  have  not 
been  liberally  supplied  with  stimulating  food.  When  this  is  the  case  and 
succession  houses  are  giving  a  supply  of  fruit,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
applying  an  insecticide  and  throwing  open  the  ventilators  day  and  night, 
exposing  the  foliage  to  showers  by  the  removal  of  the  roof-lights. 

Succession  Houses. — The  second  crop  in  succession  houses  is  now 
making  good  progress,  and  will  need  liberal  thinning.  The  syringing 
must  be  attended  to  twice  a  day,  and  if  red  spider  or  scale  appear  apply 
an  insecticide.  The  mulching  must  be  constantly  moist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  surface  roots,  and  maintain  a  brisk  temperature  trom  sun  heat  after 
closing  until  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening,  w'hen  a  drier  atmosphere 
by  night  will  improve  the  flavour  ;  but  no  great  reduction  in  the  daytime 
will  be  needed,  only  air  must  be  freely  admitted.  Give  regular  attention 
to  stopping  and  tying,  avoiding  overcrowding  the  young  growths  and 
especially  vigorous  shoots,  which  will  now  require  all  the  warmth  and 
light  that  can  be  secured  to  them,  allowing  them  to  grow  up  towards  the 
glass. 

Young  Trees  in  Pots. — Young  plants  which  have  been  raised  from 
cuttings  or  eyes  must  be  potted  without  delay,  so  as  to  secure  a  good 
growth  and  allow  of  its  becoming  thoroughly  ripened,  nothing  being 
gained  by  forcing  a  late  growth  which  cannot  be  properly  matured. 
Young  trees  in  pots  intended  as  an  early  batch  for  forcing  the  first  time 
must  be  thoroughly  ripened  before  they  are  taken  into  the  open  air  for  a 
season  of  rest,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  taken  outdoors 
to  ripen,  as  they  will  need  to  have  the  growths  well  matured,  or  they  will 
give  very  unsatisfactory  results.  Therefore  keep  them  under  glass  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air  until  the  foliage  gives  indications  of  falling,  when 
a  short  sojourn  in  a  sunny  position  outdoors  will  insure  a  season  of 
complete  rest.  Should  the  roots  have  passed  into  the  mulching  material 
they  should  be  cut  through  by  degrees,  so  as  not  to  give  a  sudden  check  ; 
and  when  the  trees  are  taken  outdoors  they  must  have  a  warm  dry 
position,  the  roots  being  protected  by  plunging  in  some  dry  or  open 
material,  as  ashes,  cocoa  refuse,  &c. 

Pines. — Attend  strictly  to  the  ventilating  and  watering,  especially 
those  which  are  swelling  off  fruit.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  moderate¬ 
sized  pots  the  state  of  the  soil  should  be  examined  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  others  in  lesser  ones  more  frequently.  Whenever  water  is  needed 
give  a  plentiful  supply  wfith  some  stimulant  intermixed,  as  that  of  guano, 
1  lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water.  In  watering  pour  it  well  up  the  plants 
so  that  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  stems  may  have  the  benefit  of  it  as 
well  as  the  roots,  and  see  that  the  space  above  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  well 
filled.  When  the  fruit  is  closely  approaching  maturity  and  begins  to 
soften,  keep  it  as  free  from  condeirsed  moisture  as  possible,  which  is 
especially  needed  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  as  the  sun  when 
powerful  is  liable  to  scald  tender-skinned  kinds,  as  Queens  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  To  prevent  mischief  from  this  source  commence  venti¬ 
lating  early  in  the  day,  and  afford  slight  shade  until  the  fruit  is  perfectly 
ripe. 

In  the  ordinary  practice  there  will  be  about  this  time  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  available  by  means  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  early- 
started  plants  being  fruited,  and  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  to  thoroughly  cleanse  it  in  preparation  for  other  plants,  whether 
Pines  or  otherwise.  From  the  fruited  plants  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
number  of  suckers  available  for  starting.  Select  only  the  best  of  them, 
and  start  them  at  once,  giving  them  a  pit  with  a  fermenting  bed. 

Melons. — Houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripening  will  need  gentle  fire 
heat  in  dull  cold  weather,  so  that  a  little  air  can  be  admitted  constantly, 
and  the  atmospheric  moisture  as  well  as  that  at  the  roots  reduced.  If  the 
fruit  give  indications  of  cracking,  cut  the  stems  akout  three  parts  through 
below  the  fruits,  and  withhold  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
causing  the  foliage  to  flag.  Plants  setting  their  fruit  should  have  a  rather 
warm  and  well-ventilated  atmosphere,  impregnating  the  flowers  daily,  and 
stopping  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruits.  When  a  sufficient  number 
of  fruits  on  a  plant  are  set  and  sw’elling,  remove  all  the  flowers,  and  keep 
the  laterals  pinched  and  thinned  as  needed,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  principal 
foliage  having  full  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Give  a  good  soaking  with 
tepid  water  when  the  fruits  are  swelling,  and  earth  up  the  roots  with  rich 
compost.  Place  supports  to  the  fruit  in  good  time,  and  damp  the  house 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  closing  early  and  syringing  the  plants  at  the 
same  time.  Admit  air  early ;  do  not  shade,  or  only  when  the  sun  is 
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powerful  after  a  period  of  dull  weather  to  prevent  flagging.  Keep  the 
temperature  through  the  day  at  80°  to  90°,  and  close  before  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falls  to  85°.  If  canker  appear  rub  quicklime  well  into  the  affected 
parts,  repeating  as  necessary.  Syringing  and  an  ammonia-charged  atmo¬ 
sphere  will  keep  red  spider  and  thrips  in  check,  and  against  aphides  fumigate 
on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings,  having  the  atmosphere  cool  and  dry. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  late  crop  of  Melons  the  plants  should  be  placed  out 
forthwith  in  a  light,  airy,  well-heated  structure,  every  encouragement 
being  given  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  a  sturdy  growth.  Hardly  any 
artificial  heat  will  be  necessary,  as  the  plants  will  make  rapid  progress  if 
due  attention  is  paid  to  early  closing,  but  a  gentle  bottom  heat  will  enable 
the  plants  to  become  speedily  established.  Should  dull  weather  prevail, 
gentle  fire  heat  will  of  course  be  necessary. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Calanthcs. — The  pseudo-bulbs  of  these  beautiful  plants  if  started  as 
previously  directed  will  now  be  growing  vigorously.  The  small  pots  in 
which  they  were  first  placed  are  now  well  filled  with  roots,  and  the  plants 
should  without  further  delay  be  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  flower.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plants  are  well  rooted  pre¬ 
vious  to  shifting,  at  the  same  time  the  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  curled  or  crowded  round  the  sides  of  the  small  pots  before  the 
operation  is  carried  out.  Calanthes  do  not  need  large  pots  ;  those  G  inches 
in  diameter  will  be  large  enough  for  the  largest  pseudo-bulbs  of  C.  Veitchii, 
while  the  C.  vestita  section  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  pots  1  inch 
less.  The  pots  must  be  liberally  drained  and  the  plants  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  fibry  loam  and  peat  equal  parts,  one-seventh  of  cow  manure,  a 
little  broken  charcoal,  and  a  liberal  dash  of  coarse  sand.  In  potting,  the 
soil  should  not  be  pressed  too  firmly,  and  must  be  worked  carefully  round 
the  ball  in  which  the  roots  are  established.  The  pots  should  not  be  over¬ 
filled  with  soil,  for  abundance  of  water  will  be  needed  when  they  are 
growing  vigorously.  Water  must  be  applied  with  great  care  until  the 
roots  are  working  freely  in  the  new  compost,  for  if  rendered  sour  or 
saturated  at  first  the  roots  seldom  enter  it  freely  afterwards,  and  the 
growth  made  is  poor  and  puny  instead  of  being  vigorous. 

Where  the  stock  has  to  be  increased  and  the  two-year-old  pseudo-bulbs 
were  kept  in  consequence  and  placed  in  a  box  in  heat  to  start,  these  will 
now  be  ready  for  potting.  The  majority  of  these  old  bulbs  which  often 
find  their  way,  when  potting  these  plants,  to  the  rubbish  heap,  will,  if 
potted  in  3-inch  pots  and  taken  care  of,  make  good  growth,  and  another 
year  good  flowering  plants  ;  in  fact  many  of  them  will  flower  late  the  first 
season.  If  room  is  limited,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  number  together 
in  pans  or  baskets,  and  suspend  them  from  the  roof  of  any  warm  close 
house  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  strong  sun.  At  first  they  must  be 
watered  with  great  care  and  caution. 

Phajus  grandifolivs. — These  should  be  subject  to  much  the  same 
treatment  as  Calanthes  from  the  time  they  commence  growth  to  the  time 
it  is  completed.  If  potted  as  directed  and  watered  with  the  utmost  care 
up  to  the  present  time  they  will  now  be  growing  vigorously  with  clean 
foliage.  The  cause  of  so  many  miserable  specimens  with  injured  foliage 
is  over-watering  and  syringing  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  If  the 
pots  in  which  they  were  placed  is  moderately  well  filled  with  roots  and 
small  in  comparison  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  plants,  feeding  with 
weak  stimulants  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  every  time  water  is  needed 
may  now  be  practised.  Nothing  is  better  for  these  plants  than  liquid 
made  from  cow  manure  and  clear  soot  water,  which  should  be  given 
alternately  in  preference  to  mixing  the  two  together.  The  effect  of  the 
latter  is  quickly  descernible  hy  the  healthy  dark  hue  of  the  foliage.  These 
plants  may  be  lightly  syringed  from  the  present  time  twice  daily  on  fine 
days.  The  afternoon  syringing  should  be  done  early  and  the  house  closed 
at  the  same  time,  for  when  growing  vigorously  they  delight  in  heat  and 
moisture.  Air  should  be  admitted  daily  to  ensure  a  sturdy  growth,  which 
is  the  secret  of  fine  stout  large  spikes  of  flowers. 

Cyclamens. — Plants  placed  into  3  inch  pots  some  time  ago  from  seed 
sown  in  the  autumn  will  now  have  filled  them  with  roots,  and  he  ready  for 
others  2  or  3  inches  larger.  In  potting  the  soil  should  be  pressed  more 
firmly  into  the  pots  than  was  necessary  at  the  previous  potting.  The  soil 
for  these  plants  should  consist  of  good  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  cow 
manure  and  sand.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  for  abundance  of 
water  is  needed  when  the  plants  are  growing  vigorously.  Keep  the  frame 
in  which  thej^  are  growing  close  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  potting, 
then  admit  air  gradually  until  abundance  can  be  given  both  day  and  night 
to  keep  the  foliage  dwarf  and  compact.  Shade  from  strong  sun,  but 
allow  every  ray  of  light  possible  to  reach  the  plants.  Young  stock  in 
small  pots  should  be  potted  as  needed.  Keep  old  plants  liberally 
supplied  with  water  until  they  show  signs  of  growth,  when  they  may  be 
turned  out,  the  old  soil  partially  removed  from  their  roots,  and  repotted 
in  the  same  or  a  little  larger  pots,  and  then  subject  to  the  same  treatment 
as  the  young  stock. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Flmver  Beds, — Where  the  much-wanted  rains  have  fallen  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  hoeing,  levelling,  and  thoroughly  breaking  down  the 
surface  soil,  as  in  but  few  cases  no  more  waterings  will  be  necessary.  The 
more  finely  divided  the  surface  soil,  providing  it  does  not  quickly  become 
■“  caked,”  the  less  rapid  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  and,  besides,  this  hoeing 
and  levelling  tends  to  check  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  encourages  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  beds.  Where 
possible  either  after  rains  or  waterings  mulch  the  surface  of  the  beds  and 


borders  with  short  grass,  leaf  soil,  or  old  fine  manure.  Such  moisture- 
loving  plants  as  Violas,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Begonias,  Marguerites, 
Salvias,  Dahlias,  Stocks,  Asters,  Sweet  Peas,  herbaceous  plants  generally, 
various  annuals,  and  Roses  in  addition  to  mulching  may  well  receive 
occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure  either  during  showery  or  dull 
weather.  Any  mulching,  such  as  half-decayed  farmyard  manure,  which 
may  be  given  to  Roses,  climbers,  or  newly  moved  shrubs,  which  is  at  all 
unsightly,  should  be  lightly  surfaced  with  garden  soil. 

Pegging  Down  Bedding  Plants. — In  order  to  secure  an  even  surface 
of  colour  it  is  advisable  to  peg  down  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Verbenas,  Iresines,  Heliotropes,  Marguerites,  Cinerarias,  and 
Lantanas.  Providing  any  of  these  that  are  naturally  erect  in  habit  have 
been  planted  in  a  sloping  direction  the  operation  may  he  easily  and  safely 
performed.  Fairly  strong  pegs  are  required  for  the  majority,  and  these 
may  be  cut  from  large  shrubberies,  from  faggot  wood,  common  bracken,  or 
if  the  winter  prunings  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  trees  have  been  preserved, 
these  if  shortened  and  sharpened  will  serve  to  neatly  fix  down  the  shoots 
where  required,  as  they  bend  readily,  the  two  ends  being  thrust  into  the 
soil.  Where  the  plants  are  pegged  down  the  beds  are  more  quickly  and 
evenly  filled,  but  the  plan  is  not  advisable  in  ribbon  borders,  or  where  the 
back  rows  are  much  the  highest. 

Budding  Roses, — The  long  period  of  hot  and  dry  weather  has  not  been 
favourable  to  this  work.  Experienced  budders  are  successful  in  nearly  all 
weathers,  but  novices  are  advised  to  choose  dull  weather  for  the  operation 
when  possible.  A  short  time  after  a  heavy  rain  the  buds  “  run  ”  most 
freely,  and  the  Briar  shoots  open  easily,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  buds, 
if  not  bruised  when  separated  from  the  wood,  will  grow  without  fail.  If 
there  is  but  little  sap  in  the  Briars  they  should  be  heavily  watered,  and 
the  budding  delayed  till  they  are  found  to  open  easily  and  have  plenty  of 
moisture  to  support  them.  The  latter  ought  also  to  part  freely  from  the 
wood,  and  should  not  get  dry  before  being  inserted  in  the  stock.  During 
very  hot  weather  it  is  advisable  to  lightly  shade  the  buds  from  bright 
sunshine.  Rhubarb  and  other  leaves  being  available  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  describe  the  process  without  illustration-’,  and  we 
will  therefore  merely  state  that  the  buds  should  be  inserted  as  near  the 
main  stems  of  the  Briars  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  growths  resulting 
may  quickly  become  strongly  attached  to  them.  The  farther  they  are 
from  the  stems  the  more  liable  are  they  to  be  blown  out.  Almost  any 
kind  of  binding  material  will  do,  providing  the  bark  of  the  stock  is  bound 
closely  and  neatly  over  the  buds. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES— SUPEEING. 

{Continued  from  •page  60.) 

ALTHOtTGn  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  for 
our  guidance  in  the  art  of  supering,  yet  there  are  certain  maxims 
which  we  might  draw  up,  and  which,  if  attended  to,  would  in  ordinary 
cases  bring  success.  But  it  is  in  the  many  unforeseen  extraordinary 
cases  that  the  exercise  of  the  bee-keepers’  judgment  for  the  nonce 
must  be  promptly  and  judiciously  put  into  execution.  He  must 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of — first,  when  to  put  supers  on  ;  next, 
how  to  get  them  occupied  ;  and  thirdly,  how  to  keep  the  bees  at 
work  in  them.  Hives  peopled  with  prime  swarms  are  never  so  difficult 
to  keep  in  supers  as  non-swarmed  colonies  ;  but  in  order  to  get  very 
great  results  it  is  often  the  bee-master’s  aim  to  prevent  swarming 
altogether,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  all  provisions  must  be  begun 
in  good  time,  and  the  one  end  in  view  perseveringly  worked  up  to. 
To  have  a  hive  in  the  manipulation  of  which  the  work  of  supering 
may  be  made  easy  is  the  first  step  to  attend  to,  and  the  one  important 
point  is  that  it  shall  be  such  a  hive  that  the  space  occupied  by  the 
bees  can  be  readily  expanded  or  contracted  as  the  bee-master  may 
desire.  The  Stewarton  possesses  this  power  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
but  there  are  two  things  in  the  Stewarton  hive  to  which  we  object — 
first,  the  supers  employed  when  filled  are  too  large  for  ready  sale  ; 
and  secondly,  the  more  important  objection  to  our  miud  is  the  non- 
interchangeability  (there's  a  word  for  you  !)  of  the  bars.  The 
octagon  shape  may  be  considered  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
spherical  shape  of  the  cluster,  but  we  like  to  have  every  frame  in 
our  apiary  able  to  take  its  place  in  any  hive  and  in  any  part  of  a 
hive  ;  and  again,  we  hold  that  the  best  of  all  supers  are  sectional 
ones,  each  section  weighing  not  more  than  2  lbs.  These  are  easily 
moved  about,  easily  retailed,  and  of  just  the  size  to  place  whole  on 
the  breakfast  table.  Detach  the  bars  with  their  comb  from  a 
Stewarton  super,  and  at  once  they  are  easily  crushed  and  soiled,  of 
such  various  weights  as  to  be  difficult  of  retail,  and  some  too  large 
to  put  upon  a  honey-dish.  We  therefore  prefer  the  oblong  rectangular 
hive,  made  so  large  that  expansion  and  contraction  are  easily  obtain¬ 
able,  and  upon  which  and  in  which  sections  may  be  fitted  without 
loss  of  room,  and  of  easy  access  to  the  bees. 

With  the  bar-frame  hive,  such  as  has  been  illustrated  and  described 
in  this  Journal,  the  art  of  supering  can  be  practised  with  pleasure 
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and  success.  We  have  dividers  so  constructed  that  by  removing  a 
wooden  shutter  access  to  front  and  rear  of  brood  nest  can  be  given 
to  the  bees  through  perforated  zinc,  oblong  pattern.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  the  sections  nicely  or  quickly  finished  ofl:  in  rear  and  front 
of  brood  nest.  The  bees  take  to  them  very  readily  when  thej'^  are 
exposed  at  the  right  time,  but  as  we  are  generally  called  upon  by 
the  rapid  increase  in  numbers  to  place  sections  over  the  frames 
before  those  below  are  finished,  these  latter  are  often  left  for  a  long 
time  in  this  unfinished  state,  sometimes  never  nicely  finished,  but 
the  honey  either  consumed  or  partly  removed  to  the  upper  regions. 
We  now  have  a  frame  of  four  sections  exposed  to  view  behind  the  glass 
walls  of  a  powerful  hive.  They  have  been  constantly  glistening  with 
honey,  and  then  the  quantity  reduced  again,  while  two  boxes  above  con¬ 
taining  some  56  lbs.  of  honey  are  nearly  finished  off.  Knowing  this, 
the  obvious  lesson  learnt  is  to  get  the  foundation  drawn  out  below,  and 
then  to  remove  the  sections  with  bees  adhering  to  the  boxes  above. 
This  we  render  easy  by  so  placing  the  section  rack  over  the  ten  centre 
frames  that  the  available  space  below  is  easily  get-at-able,  and 
serves  as  a  nursery  for  the  sections,  which  soon  are  removed  to  the 
upper  tiers,  empty  ones  taking  their  place.  It  is  very  seldom,  indeed, 
that  the  queen  will  pass  into  the  upper  racks.  She  passes  from 
comb  to  comb,  but  does  not  like  to  go  through  any  intervening 
passage,  neither  to  go  through  small  apertures.  Perforated  zinc  is 
therefore  more  detrimental  than  useful  over  the  top  bars.  The  rack 
is  so  arranged  that  the  bees  have  some  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
space  between  the  entrances  to  the  sections  and  the  top  of  the  hive 
bars.  When  the  first  rack  of  sections  has  been  well  started,  if  the 
bees  still  show  want  of  room,  another  rack  is  placed  over  the  first, 
having  in  it  a  few  sections  commenced  below  or  in  the  first  rank, 
and  with  the  adherent  bees. 

Bee-keepers  among  our  acquaintance  have  failed  to  keep  bees  in 
the  sections  when  a  sudden  spell  of  colder  weather  has  set  in,  through 
not  having  been  careful  to  well  wrap  up  the  section  racks.  We  are 
particularly  anxious  to  see  that  our  supers  when  properly''  arranged 
are  well  enveloped  in  flannel  or  other  woollen  coverings,  and  we  use 
broad  strips  to  tie  up  all  tightly,  so  as  to  exclude  the  cold  air  and  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  We  like  to  place  flat  bits  of  board  over 
the  top.  Bees  cannot  secrete  wax  at  a  lower  temperature  than  from 
90°  to  95°,  and  a  much  higher  temperature  is  good  to  cause  the  quick 
drawing-out  of  foundation,  therefore  supers  cannot  be  too  carefully 
wrapped  up  ;  but  the  greater  the  heat  the  sooner  will  the  sealing  be 
soiled  and  turned  yellow,  therefore  care  must  be  taken  to  open  up 
the  racks  at  the  proper  time,  so  as  to  get  the  sections  out  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  have  been  sealed  up.  The  middle  ones  will  be 
ready  first,  and  when  they  are  taken  the  outer  one  should  be  brought 
to  the  middle,  and  new  ones  placed  on  the  outsides. 

Bees  often  swarm  after  the  supers  have  been  entered,  leaving  a 
lot  of  incomplete  sections.  This  is  generally  the  case  where  prepara¬ 
tion  for  supering  has  not  gradually  and  constantly  been  made  from 
early  spring.  Now  and  then  after  the  greatest  care  a  sudden  wave 
of  heat,  particularly  heavy  thundery  weather,  will  cause  supers  to  be 
deserted,  but  this  is  very  seldom  when  all  the  preventive  measures 
have  been  carried  out  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  Supers 
mu.st  in  such  a  case  be  taken  off,  the  brood  combs  examined,  queen 
cells  excised,  honey  extracted  from  the  outer  combs  of  the  brood 
nest,  and  the  queen  caged  for  a  day  or  two,  supers  replaced,  and 
queen  released  when  the  bees  seem  to  take  to  their  work  again.  If 
pretty  early  in  the  season  when  this  happens  we  should  never  hesitate 
to  hive  the  swarm,  give  plenty  of  foundation,  feed  with  syrup  for  a 
fortnight,  having  placed  the  swarm  in  the  place  of  the  old  stock, 
and  then  super  the  new  colony.  Greater  results  will  thus  perhaps  be 
obtained  than  if  we  fought  the  natural  propensity,  and  the  old  stock 
will  work  up  into  a  good  colony  by  autumn  with  a  young  queen  at 
its  head. — P.  H.  P. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON. 

Although  the  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June  was  dry  with  bright  sunshine,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  sank  often  at  night  during  that  time  to  30°  and  32°,  con¬ 
sequently  vegetation  made  little  progress.  Large  tracts  of 
Strawberries  are  almost  totally  destroyed  through  the  drought 
and  insects.  Plums  that  promised  a  great  crop  have  dropped ; 
Apples  and  Pears  are  stunted ;  Gooseberries,  where  they  were 
not  overpruned,  are  a  fair  crop ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
last-named  and  Currants,  the  fruit  prospects  are  very  poor. 

I  only  removed  the  feeders  from  my  hives  on  the  25th  of  June, 
as  up  till  that  time  little  or  no  honey  was  to  be  had.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  it  was  doubtful  whether  I  had  acted  wisely 
in  removing  the  feeders,  but  a  favourable  change  came,  and  on 
the  27th  I  put  on  supers,  which  were  at  once  taken  possession  of 
by  the  bees,  which  wrought  vigorously,  especially  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  as  it  was  t  jo  hot  at  midday.  On  Saturday  the  thermometer 
stood  at  88°  in  the  shade,  but  cooling  down  a  little  the  next  five 


days,  when  it  culminated  in  a  severe  thunderstorm  and  deluge  of 
rain.  During  that  one  week  the  bees  increased  much  in  weight, 
the  strong  ones  completing  from  12  to  15  lbs.  honeycomb  in 
supers,  besides  storing  much  in  the  body  of  the  hive. 

Swarms  or  old  stocks  do  not  take  to  supers  until  young  bees 
are  hatching,  unless  these  are  in  hives  too  small  to  be  profitable. 
In  such  cases  their  whole  ingatherings  may  be  stored  in  a  super, 
which  I  prefer  to  be  stored  in  the  body  of  a  large  hive,  so  that 
the  bees  will  be  kept  in  good  heart,  and  then  as  they  increase 
the  supers  will  be  filled  far  more  rapidly,  and  more  of  them,  than 
when  bees  are  crowded  into  too  small  hives,  which  are  often 
found  at  the  end  of  the  season  with  little  stores  and  few  bees  for 
winter. 

Early  swarms,  and  stocks  that  swarmed  early,  are  showing 
signs  of  swarming,  which,  if  they  do,  means  many  stocks  but 
little  honey.  There  are  different  ways  of  managing  July  swarms 
as  well  as  non-swarmers.  I  very  often  keep  the  swarm  off  by 
placing  it  on  the  old  stock’s  site;  I  then  transfer  about  two-thirds 
of  its  combs  to  the  new  swaiun,  crushing  all  queen  cells— not 
cutting,  as  that  induces  the  bees  to  raise  royal  cells  ;  the  rest  of 
the  combs  I  leave  to  the  old  stock  to  raise  a  young  queen  to 
form  a  stock  for  next  season.  Another  plan  is,  if  there  are  any 
weak  hives  not  likely  to  be  profitable,  if  the  combs  are  fresh  and 
free  from  disease,  join  the  swarm  to  it,  placing  a  super  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  utilising  weak  hives  or 
empty  combs.  My  next  pilan  is  to  double  late  swarms,  as  it  is 
more  profitable  and  agreeable  to  have  a  few  good  hives  than 
many  weak  and  worthless  ones.  In  ten  days  of  fine  July  weather 
two  large  swarms  successfully  joined  will  make  great  weight, 
while  tbe  combs  of  honey  are  of  the  purest.  Then  the  old  stocks 
are  certain  to  have  young  queens,  which  enhances  their  value  as 
stocks  for  next  season. 

Not  only  has  it  been  in  my  own  apiary  that  queens  have  been 
deposed  in  April  and  May,  but  from  every  quarter  I  am  in 
correspondence  with  it  has  been  the  same,  which  has  been  a 
great  drawback,  many  hives  through  this  not  yet  being  in  a  position 
to  collect  much  honey.  Bee-keepers  will,  however,  learn  from 
the  lesson  the  importance  of  having  young  queens  at  the  head  of 
every  stock,  and  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  feeding  and  meddling 
with  hives  after  September,  for  rest  assured  that  autumn  feeding 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  queens  being  deposed  in  spring.  In  some 
of  my  hives  I  have  bees  that  were  bred  last  summer,  so  the  bee¬ 
keeper  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those  statements  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  a  hive  to  cause  the  bees  to 
breed  in  autumn — valuable  enough  if  hatched  not  later  than 
September,  but  dangerous  if  later. —  A  Lanarkshire  Bee 

KEEPER. 


MOVING  BEES. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  advice  in  the  pages  of  your  Journal 
as  to  moving  two  hives  of  bees  ?  I  have  two  strong  stocks  of  bees  in  bar- 
frame  hives,  and  am  unfortunately  obliged  to  move  them  to  another  part 
of  the  garden,  about  40  yards  distant,  where  I  have  two  swarms  in 
fckeps. 

1,  At  what  time  of  year  do  you  advise  me  to  move  them  ? 

2,  Must  I  move  them  by  degrees,  a  little  every  day,  or  can  I  pick  up 
the  hives  in  the  winter  and  place  them  in  their  new  quarters  without 
injuring  the  bees  ? 

3,  Would  it  be  better  to  keep  them  in  the  hives  as  they  are,  merely 
placing  them  beside  the  skeps,  or  should  I  drive  the  skep  bees  and  unite 
them  to  the  stocks  1 

4,  If  they  are  to  be  united  would  it  be  necessary  to  bring  the  hives 
gradually  near  the  skeps  before  uniting  1 

If  you  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  advice  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged. — Adelaide  Feilbeeg. 

[Had  you  stated  the  position  of  all  the  hives  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  advise.  Presumably  they  are  facing  the  two  straw  hives ;  if  not, 
turn  them  to  face  them,  then  separate  the  two  frame  hives  (if  nothing 
intervenes)  say  5  or  6  yards  laterally  ;  then  if  the  day  is  fine  move  them 
forward  5  or  6  yards  daily  towards  the  desired  spot,  but  unless  the  day  is 
fine  do  not  attempt  moving  them. 

1,  Now  is  the  proper  time  to  move  bees  under  the  circumstances. 
Never  move  bees  short  distances  unless  in  warm  weather. 

2,  We  have  often  moved  hives  40  yards  when  no  others  were  near. 
The  bees  in  a  few  minutes  on  a  fine  day  soon  discover  their  hive,  but  if  at 
all  chilly  all  the  flying  bees  would  be  lost.  When  bees  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved  a  short  distance  in  cold  weather  move  them  several  miles  for  three 
weeks  or  so,  then  take  them  back.  If  there  had  been  one  hive  only 
might  be  removed  the  distance  at  once. 

3  and  4,  These  questions  are  rather  vague.  If  you  wish  to  unite  the 
bees  of  the  straw  hives  do  so,  but  if  not  let  them  remain  as  they  are. 
This  you  must  determine  for  yourself.  When  hees  are  driven  they  act 
not  unlike  a  swarm  settling  in  their  new  quarters,  so  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  at  this  season  to  have  them  near  each  other.  Preserve  the 
young  queens  if  you  double  them.] 
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* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor 
or  to  “The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  Avill  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjusti'tiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Mildew  on  Vines  in  a  Greenhouse  {F.  J.). — The  appearance  of  this 
fungus  is  probably  due  to  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  too  low 
a  temperature,  and  insufficient  ventilation,  all  of  which  are  conducive  to 
attacks  of  mildew.  The  plan  of  combating  it  now  is  to  dust  the  leaves 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  should  remain  on  them  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  be  syringed  off.  At  the  same  time  increase  the  ventilation  and  lessen 
the  supply  of  moisture  in  the  house,  and  if  the  weather  should  become  cold 
and  damp  employ  a  little  fire  heat  occasionally. 

Strawberries  Failing  {T.  Smith). — The  fruit  you  sent  was  shaken  to 
pulp.  Some  Strawberries  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew  than 
others,  and  certain?  positions  in  gardens  are  also  more  favourable  to  the 
germination  of  the  spores  than  others  are.  If  we  had  one  variety  of  Straw¬ 
berry  alone  that  became  infested  we  should  certainly  destroy  it,  as  there  is 
no  lack  of  varieties  for  producing  a  supply  of  first-class  fruit. 

Mildew  on  Peas  (J.  //.). — Your  Peas  are  infested  with  mildew,  which 
is  difficult  to  destroy.  We  have  checked  it,  however,  by  syringing  them 
with  a  solution  of  salt  and  softsoap,  half  an  ounce  of  the  former  and 
2  ozs.  of  the  latter  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  and  applied  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  120°.  Prevention  is  much  better  than  cure,  and  this  consists  in 
having  the  ground  trenched  and  enriched  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  and  supplying 
liquid  manure  occasionally  in  dry  weather.  In  all  probability  liquid  manure 
given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  penetrate  below  the  roots  would  benefit  your 
Peas  considerably. 

Scale  on  Acacias  (A  Lady). — We  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  the 
petroleum  and  softsoap  mixture,  prepared  as  recommended  to  an  inquirer 
last  week  in  our  answers  to  correspondents,  under  the  heading  of  “Pines 
and  Vines,”  only  in  your  case  half  the  quantity  of  softsoap  and  half  that  of 
petroleum  there  given  will  probably  suffice.  If  your  plants  are  in  pots 
they  may  be  laid  on  their  sides,  turning  the  plants  round  and  syringing 
them  heavily.  The  mixture  must  be  constantly  and  violently  agitated 
during  its  application,  and  it  should  not  be  used  in  the  morning,  but  after 
the  sun  has  left  the  plants  in  the  afternoon  ;  if  it  shines  on  them  while  wet 
with  this  solution  the  foliage  is  liable  to  receive  injury,  but  not  otherwise. 

Maggots  in  Water-tub  {Old  Woman). — These  are  thelarvte  of  an  insect 
called  Gristalis  tenax,  one  of  the  drone  flies,  and  which  is  in  its  mature  con¬ 
dition  harmless,  and  a  haunter  of  garden  flowers.  This  larva  is  also  styled 
the  rat-tailed  maggot,  from  the  peculiar  telescopic  apparatus  by  which  it 
breathes.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  creature  of  high  utility,  one  of  Nature’s  scavengers, 
whose  life-work  it  is  to  decompose  offensive  matters,  and  turn  what  might 
be  otherwise  poisonous  into  harmless  gases.  No  injury  could  possibly  be 
done  by  it  to  growing  plants,  since  these  are  not  its  food,  yet  it  might  seem 
objectionable  to  use  water  containing  the  insect  as  an  application  to  plants, 
and  in  that  case  either  whatever  has  given  the  species  a  lodgment  must  he 
thrown  away,  or  the  creatures  scooped  out  with  a  close  hand  net,  which 
might  probably  be  done.  Nothing  could  be  added  of  sufficient  potency  to 
kill  them  in  the  water  without  rendering  it  dangerous  for  garden  uses. 

Tbe  Cabbage  Palm  {J.  R.). — The  Palm  which  bears  the  above  popu’ar 
name  is  Areca  oleracea.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  a  lofty  tree  170  to 
200  feet  high,  and  7  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base  ;  for  25  or  30  feet  the 
bark  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  but  from  that  to  the.  top  it  is  of  a  beautiful 
deep  sea  green.  The  leaves,  when  fully  grown,  are  20  feet  long  and  aie  com¬ 
posed  of  a  single  row  of  leaflets,  some  of  which  are  3  feet  long  and  H  inch 
wide,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  great  midrib.  AVhen  the  herbaceous  parts 
of  these  leaflets  are  removed,  the  inside  exhibits  numerous  long  fibrous 
filaments,  which  being  spun  are  used  for  making  cordage  of  all  kinds,  and 
fishing  nets  that  are  considered  stronger  than  those  made  of  any  other 
material  of  a  similar  nature.  The  footstalk  of  the  immense  leaves  have 
great  broad  bases,  which  quite  envelope  the  trunk,  and  which  being  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  trough  are  used  by  the  negroes  as  cradles  for  their  children  ; 
on  the  inside  of  the  very  young  footstalks  are  tender  pellicles,  which  when 
dried  are  said  to  serve  for  writing  paper,  and  the  inside  skin  of  the  green 
leaves  is  said  to  supply  the  same  material.  The  terminal  bud  called  “  the 
cabbage  ”  lies  among  many  thin,  snow-white  brittle  flakes,  and  tastes  like  an 
Almond,  but  sweeter  ;  this  substance  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  meat  in  the 
West  Indies  in  the  same  manner  as  Turnips  and  Cabbage,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  a  luxurious  but  an  extravagant  dish,  seeing  the  removal  of 
the  terminal  bud  involves  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  The  flower  stalk, 
before  the  bursting  of  the  spathe,  is  pickled  while  young  and  tender.  The 
tranks  serve  as  gutterings,  the  pith  makes  a  sort  of  sago,  and  the  nuts  yield 
oil  by  decoction  similar  to  that  of  Elmis.  The  woody  portion  of  the  trunk 
is  very  hard,  but  so  thin  that  it  is  not  adapted  for  timber  purposes,  the  only 
use  to  which  it  is  applied  being  for  walking  sticks  and  ramrods.  After  the 
trees  are  felled  a  sort  of  grabs  are  bred  in  the  pith,  which  are  eaten  ar.d 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  in  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo  ;  they  are 
about  2  inches  long,  and  the  thickness  of  a  finger  ;  strung  on  wooden 
skewers  and  placed  before  the  fire,  as  soon  as  heated  they  are  strewed 
over  with  raspings  of  crust,  pepper  and  nutmeg ;  this  powder  absorbs  all 
the  fat,  which  would  otherwise  escape,  and  when  properly  roasted  they  are 
served  up  with  orange  and  citron  sauce. 


Dr.  Hogg  Grape  {M.  C.  T.  B.). — The  following  description  is  given  in 
ilr.  A.  F.  Barron’s  “Vines  and  Vine  Culture:” — “A  round  white  Muscat 
Grape  ;  midseason  ;  first-class  ;  one  of  the  best-flavoured  and  best-consti- 
tutioned  of  the  smaller  Muscat  Grapes;  very  deserving  of  cultivation. 
Growth  free  and  vigorous,  producing  firm  moderate-sized  wood,  which  always 
ripens  well ;  very  fruitful.  Leaves  medium-sized.  Bunches  long,  measuring 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches,  and  tapering  to  rather  a  narrow  point ;  shoulders 
long  and  rather  loose,  drooping,  always  well  set.  Berries  medium-sized, 
round,  on  strong  stalks.  Skin  membraneous,  very  clear,  almost  transparent, 
and,  when  quite  ripe,  assuming  an  amber  tint.  Flesh  firm,  very  sweet,  and 
w'ith  a  rich  Muscat  or  Frontignan  flavour.  This  is  a  seedling  raised  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chihvell  about  1869  from  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  and  was 
exhibited  before  the  Fruit  Committee  in  1871,  when  it  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate.  It  is  now  very  general  in  cultivation,  taking  the  place  of 
Chasselas  Musque.  Succeeds  well  in  any  ordinary  vinery,  but  requires  a 
little  more  heat  than  the  Black  Hamburgh  to  ripen  it  thoroughly.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its  class.”  It  is  the  finest  of  the  wdiite 
Frontignan  Grapes,  eijualling  Chasselas  Musqud  in  flavour,  but  superior  to 
it  in  size  of  bunch  and  berries,  and  the  latter  never  crack  their  skin  as  that 
variety  does. 

Potting  Cyclamens  {W.B.  S.). — The  following  extract  from  our“  Green¬ 
house  Manual  ”  may  be  of  service  to  you  : — “  The  time  of  starting  the  estab¬ 
lished  plants  is  in  the  end  of  July,  the  beginning  of  August,  or  later,  for 
after  the  plants  have  flowere  1,  or  whether  they  flower  or  not,  they  are  kept 
under  glass  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  then  plunged  in  frames  or  out  of 
doors.  Drying-off  the  roots  or  corms  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  corm,  and 
destroys  the  majority  of  the  roots,  which  are  as  perennial  as  the  corms. 
From  the  end  of  July  they  should  be  examined  frequently  to  see  when  they 
begin  to  grow,  and  if  the  soil  is  dry  at  that  time  water  is  given.  Withdraw 
the  pots  from  the  plunging  material,  take  the  plants  to  the  potting  bench, 
turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  will  come  away 
fieely  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  repot  in  the  same  size  of  pot.  After 
repotting  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  keep  them  close  and  moist  for  a 
few'  days,  and  then  admit  air  freely.  Take  care  not  to  overwater,  and 
sprinkle  overhead  every  afternoon  on  closing  the  frame.  By  the  middle  of 
September  they  will  be  growing  freely  ;  the  pots  will  be  full  of  roots,  and  the 
plants  may  be  shifted  into  6  or  9-inch  pots,  or  be  flowered  in  those  in  which 
they  were  first  potted  ;  in  either  case  they  may  be  removed  to  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  55°  at  night,  placing  them  near  the  glass,  and  admitting  air 
fi'eely.  A  stove,  or  any  house  where  there  is  a  temperature  of  55°  at  night, 
is  suitable.  Here  they  may  remain  until  they  flower,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°.  Two  parts  of  light 
fibrous  loam,  one  of  sandy  peat,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  a  sixth  part  of  silver 
sand  and  small  charcoal,  forms  a  suitable  compost.”  This  manual  would 
probably  be  of  great  use  to  you,  and  can  be  had  from  this  office  post  free 
for  lOd. 

Nectarine  Leaves  Skeletonised  {B.  L.). — The  injury  to  the  foliage  is 
neither  caused  by  insects  nor  fungus,  but  is  the  result  of  defective  root- 
action  or  a  deficiency  of  food  for  maintaining  the  trees  in  a  healthy  state. 
Of  this  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  if  jou  lift  the  roots  and  place  them 
in  fresh  loam  with  a  mixture  of  calcareous  matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
accord  the  trees  otherwise  good  management,  they  will  produce  very  different 
foliage,  stouter  and  greener,  that  will  resist  the  effects  of  the  sun.  The 
transparent  patches  in  the  leaves  show  a  deficiency  of  chlorophyll.  There 
is,  indeed,  little  or  no  substance  there,  and  those  weak  parts  shrivel  and  drop 
out.  We  have  only  once  before  seen  a  similar  case,  and  the  trees  were  com¬ 
pletely  restored  by  the  means  above  indicated.  If  there  is  no  fruit  on  the 
trees  you  may  lift  them  at  onc’,  and  keep  the  foliage  fresh  by  syringing  and 
shading  until  nevv  roots  form  and  take  possession  of  the  fresh  soil;  or  the 
lifting  may  be  done  immediately  the  crop  is  gathered.  If  it  must  be  post¬ 
poned,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  in  the  meantime  is  to  apply  liquid  manure 
copiously  to  the  roots,  ventilate  early  in  the  morning,  and  m  very  hot  weather 
shade  the  foliage  slightly  either  by  spreading  netting  on  the  glass  or  sprinkling 
it  with  limewash  applied  with  a  syringe.  The  trees  have  probably  been 
overcropped.  They  are  certainly  in  an  enfeebled  state,  and  urgently  need 
renovation.  An  abundance  of  fresh  roots  working  freely  in  good  soil  will 
have  a  magical  effect,  and  if  you  can  carry  out  our  suggestions  this  summer 
yon  will  probably  have  healthy  trees  next  year.  , 

Name  of  Plant  {Clifford). — Galega  officinalis  alba. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  23rd. 


Heavy  supplies  of  soft  fruits  to  hand, 

meeting  a  depressed 

market. 

Prices 

again 

lower. 

FRUIT. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples . 

.  i  sieve 

1 

6 

to  5 

0 

Oranges . 

..  100 

6 

0  to  10 

0 

Cherries . 

.  J  sieve 

7 

0 

12 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Chestnuts  .. 

.  bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

.  J  sieve 

3 

0 

4 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

5 

0 

„  Black  . 

,  J  sieve 

3 

0 

3 

3 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  lb. 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Figs  . 

dozen 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Raspberries  . . 

per  lb. 

0 

S 

0 

4 

Grapes . 

.  ..  Ib. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Strawberries . . 

..  lb. 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Lemons  . .  . . 

, .  Case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

S  t.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes 

, .  dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Bed 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Onions  . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

S 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

. .  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Kiiiney  .. 

cwt. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots  . . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

„  New  . .  . . 

cwt. 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cauliliowers  . . 

. .  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

6 

Cucumljers 

.  each 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

3 

O: 

Endive  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Lettuce  . .  . , 

1 

0 

1 

6 

„  New,.  .. 

bunch 

0 

6 

0 

0 
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HAYMAKING. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  GRASS  LAND  FOR  HAY. 


(^Continued  Jroni  x^agc  62  ) 

When  the  seven-acre  field  to  which  siiecial  reference  was 
made  last  week  was  first  taken  in  hand,  we  were  walking^  over  it 
and  considering  ways  and  means  for  its  improvement,  w'hen  onr 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  an  ant  hill  upon  which 
the  grass  was  long  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  brown,  stunted,  starved  appearance  of  the  other 
grass.  Closer  inspection  of  the  ant  hill  showed  that  its  exti-a- 
ordinary  fertility  was  owing  to  the  excrement  of  rabbits  and  to 
its  drainage.  Here  was  a  hint  from  Nature  wdiich  showed  clearly 
how  to  bring  the  land  from  a  state  of  semi-barrenness  into  one  of 
high  fertility.  It  said  in  language  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 
First  drain  the  inert  soil  so  that  w’ater  may  percolate  Heely 
though  it  and  pass  away,  and  the  air  enter  it  to  impart  warmth 
and  some  fertility;  it  will  then  be  in  condition  for  its  true  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  food  vehicle,  and  its  pores  may  be  charged  with  nutri¬ 
ment  for  the  grass  roots  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  benefit. 
Valuable  as  this  knowledge  is,  some  caution  is  requisite  in  its 
application.  Poor  land  may  doubtless  be  brought  into  a  tho¬ 
roughly  fertile  condition  in  a  single  season  if  necessary ;  but 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  involves  a  heavy  outlay  for  which  an 
adequate  return  can  hardly  be  expected  at  once,  and  it  will 
generally  answer  better  to  follow  the  progressive  method  of 
impi'ovement  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  both  because 
the  home  farmer  can  afford  to  wait,  and  he  will  then  not  bestow 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  manure  at  his  disposal  upon  one 
portion  of  the  farm  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder.  Rash 
measures  are  rarely  satisfactory  in  the  end,  however  praise¬ 
worthy  and  apparently  justifiable  that  end  may  be. 

When  artificial  manures  are  used  largely  it  is  important  to 
know  that  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash  are  our  three  indis¬ 
pensable  elements  f -r  plant  food,  and  that  safe  proportions  to 
begin  with  are  about  a  half  part  of  the  nitrogen  to  one  part  each 
of  the  phosphorus  and  potash.  Probably  the  very  best  method 
of  applying  manure  to  grass  would  be  a  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure  and  wood  ashes  in  October,  followed  by  the  mixture  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  and  steamed 
bone  dour  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  autumn  dressing 
is  in  course  of  preparation  now,  the  dung  being  carted  from  the 
yards  upon  a  bed  of  ashes  of  sufficient  thickness  to  afford  enough 
for  mixing  with  and  covering  the  mixen  w'hen  it  is  turned,  so  as 
to  arrest  and  absorb  gases  generated  in  the  mixen  by  the  heating 
which  is  inevitable  in  heaps  of  half-decayed  manure.  The  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  of  wood  ashes  is  evident  in  the  vigorous  growth  of 
Clover  and  Trefoil  among  the  grass.  We  had  a  few  cartloads 
of  ashes  alone  spreal  upon  a  somewhat  poor  piece  of  grass  last 
autumn  and  added  no  dung,  but  put  dung  upon  the  adjoining 
piece  of  grass  by  way  of  experiment.  The  contrast  in  the  two 
pieces  w’as  remarkable  and  instructive.  The  ashes  caused  a 
strong  dense  growth  of  Clover  and  Trefoil,  all  the  more  striking 
from  the  fact  of  the  somewhat  feeble  growth  of  grass  among  it, 
while  the  dung  stimulated  a  much  stronger  growHh  of  grass  than 
of  Clover.  Our  soil  is  naturally  thin  and  poor,  and  while  valuing 
highly  such  hints  and  formula)  as  are  offered  for  the  genera) 
guidance  of  farmers,  we  strive  never  to  forget  that  soil  is  a 
vehicle  for  food ;  that  however  we  may  store  it  with  nutriment, 
that  store  is  bound  to  be  exhausted  sooner  or  later,  and  therefore 
we  must  study  its  peculiar  requirements,  and  learn  by  experi¬ 
ment  and  watchfulness  how  much,  how  often,  and  when  manure 
may  best  be  applied  in  order  that  the  grass  may  derive  full 
benefit  from  it. 

Drainage  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
step  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil :  without  it  vain  will  be  our 
efforts,  and  our  application  of  manure  will  be  decidedly  wasteful. 
“  On  all  wet  soils,”  says  Professor  Sheldon,  “  no  improvements 
can  be  made  to  pay  until  the  primary  one  of  drainage  has  been 
done  ;  and  drainage  alone  in  many  cases  effects  greater  changes 
for  good  than  any  other  single  improvement  that  can  be  named.” 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that  an  operation  of  such  vital  importance 
must  be  well  done,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  having  the 
trenches  excavated,  the  pipes  laid  and  tested  with  water  before 
any  of  the  soil  is  put  back,  and  then  the  actual  covering  of  the 


pipes  must  be  wmtched  closely,  and  the  first  layer  of  soil  be 
rammed  carefully  upon  them  before  the  work  can  be  left  entirely 
to  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  labourer.  A  pipe  disarranged;  an 
improper  slope,  will  lead  sooner  or  later  to  a  stoppage,  which, 
apart  from  the  injury  to  the  soil,  is  also  an  expensive  affair  when 
drains  are  made  at  the  ordinary  depth  of  4  feet.  We  call  special 
attention  to  this  important  matter  perforce  of  dear-bought  expe¬ 
rience,  and  from  knowing  how  frequently  drainage  is  entrusted 
to  incompetent  men  at  per  rod  ;  the  lines  being  marked,  the 
pipes  carted,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  left  comparatively 
unwatched. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hand  LaVonr. — The  finishing  of  the  haymaking  has  set  the  men  at 
liberty  in  good  time  for  thinning  and  hoeing  Turnips,  Carrot'?,  and 
Mangolds,  all  which,  as  well  as  the  main  crop  of  Potatoes,  have  derived 
much  benefit  from  the  rain  which  has  frequently  fallen  since  the  hay 
was  saved.  The  advantage  of  sowing  Mangolds  in  April  was  never  more 
apparent  than  now,  the  earliest  sowings  being  a  fine  vigorous  plant  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  later  sowings,  which  are  not  half  the  size  of  the 
earlier  plants  and  have  suffered  much  from  flea  in  the  hot  dry  weather. 
The  only  possible  objection  to  early-sown  Mangolds  is  the  liability  of  an 
exceedingly  small  per-centage  to  bolt  to  seed.  The  same  remarks  are 
certainly  applicable  to  Carrots  this  year,  quite  half  the  later  sowings 
proving  a  failure,  while  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  flomdsh- 
ing  ajjpearance  of  the  early  ones.  Turnip  fly  has  been  troublesome,  but 
the  timely  driving  of  the  sheep  over  the  young  plants  while  wet  with  dew 
early  in  the  morning  has  had  the  usual  good  effect  of  coating  the  plants 
with  dust  and  knocking  off  the  fly.  The  hayricks  are  in  course  of  being 
thatched,  and  will  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  as  we  have  kept  a 
portion  of  the  crop  of  outlying  pasture  in  reserve  for  filling  our  silo,  and 
some  men  are  required  for  filling  it  now.  Spudding  and  pulling  Thistles, 
hedge-clipping,  turning  mixens,  tarring  and  painting  outbuildings  and 
fences,  repairing  stock  yards  and  other  enlosures,  are  all  matters  to  be 
seen  to  between  haying  and  harvest.  Hop-washing  has  been  done  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  the  foliage  is  now  clean  and  healthy. 

Horse  Labour. — A  green  crop  of  Mustard  upon  clean  land  in  course 
of  preparation  for  Wheat  has  been  ploughed  in  and  more  Mustard  sown. 
The  hot  dry  weather  has  so  much  helped  the  work  of  clearing  a  fallow 
foul  with  couch  grass  that  we  have  been  able  to  pronounce  it  clean,  and 
apply  a  dressing  of  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels 
per  acre.  Laid  in  small  heaps  upon  the  land  the  lime  is  soon  slackened, 
and  is  then  at  once  spread  and  ploughed  in.  The  land  cleared  of  winter 
Tares  required  for  Turnips  has  had  a  dressing  of  dung  for  ploughing  and 
sowing  at  once.  The  horse  hoe  is  in  almost  daily  use  among  the  root 
crops  and  Hops.  The  value  of  work  so  done  by  a  light  strong  tool  is 
incalculable.  Surface-stiiTing  in  hot  dry  weather  serves  both  to  destroy 
weeds  and  to  check  evaporation.  It  cannot  be  too  often  explained  that 
the  more  the  surface  is  stirred  the  better  does  the  soil  retain  moisture. 

Lire  Stock. — Ewe  and  teg  sheep  may  now  be  dipped  without  fear  of 
harm  to  wounds  made  at  the  shearing.  Lambs  should  have  been  dipped 
when  the  ewes  were  shorn ;  if  this  was  not  done  let  them  be  dipped  now 
to  render  them  safe  from  the  attacks  of  maggot  fly  during  the  busy  time 
of  harvest.  We  have  invariably  found  Cooper’s  dipping  powder  excellent 
for  this  purpose,  and  also  as  a  cure  for  scab,  which  we  once  had  in  an 
outlying  flock.  A  watchful  eye  must  be  given  to  jiastures  now,  and  a 
change  given  to  cattle  before  herbage  is  so  closely  eaten  as  to  become 
scarce. 


METEOHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32' 40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


HATE. 

y  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

B, 

1884. 

July. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32« 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 
Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

13 

29.916 

72.5 

67.0 

E. 

62.2 

81.8 

57.9 

114.4 

52.2 

— 

Monday . 

14 

29.981 

65.3 

60.6 

S. 

62.9 

74  3 

54.2 

121.4 

49.1 

0.02S- 

Tuesday . 

15 

£9.9.17 

62.6 

61.6 

s.iv. 

63.4 

73.6 

5  /  .0 

112.5 

54.1 

0.098 

Wednesday  .. 

16 

29.702 

64.1 

62.9 

S.W. 

63  3 

71.0 

61  6 

107.8 

5(5.4 

— 

Thursday  ... 

17 

29.781 

63.7 

59.6 

s. 

62.5 

73.7 

53  4 

1-2.1 

48.4 

0.071) 

Friday . 

18 

SO.  58 

63.7 

68.0 

S.W. 

C2.2 

69.4 

51.1 

115.6 

46.7 

— 

Saturday  .... 

19 

30.133 

57.3 

53.7 

N.E. 

61.2 

67  9 

48.(5 

115.8 

45.3 

29.933 

64.2 

60.5 

62.5 

73.1 

54.8 

115.7 

50.3 

0.194 

REMARKS. 

13tli.— Fine  hot  day ;  cool  pleasant  breeze  in  evening. 

14tli.— Slight  shower  early  ;  fine  day  ;  shower  in  late  evening  ;  cloudy  night. 

15th.— IVet  in  early  morning,  and  showery  during  day,  but  some  sunshine. 

16th.— Ue.avy  rain  early ;  dull  day;  fine  pleasant  evening. 

17th.— Fair  day,  at  times  cloudy;  very  heavy  shower  about  4.15  PM. 

18th.— Fine,  but  not  very  bright. 

19th.— Fine,  but  frequently  cloudy ;  some  hot  sunshine  in  afternoon. 

A  rather  unsettled  week,  without  much  clear  bright  sunshine,  giving  the  impression 
of  more  rain  than  real'y  fell.  Temperature  about  3®  below  that  of  receding  week» 
but  still  above  the  average.— Q.  J.  SYMONS. 
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31 

Th 

1 

P 

3 

S 

Liverpool  and  Southampton  Shows  (two  days). 

3 

SUN 

8th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

4 

M 

Bank  Holiday. 

5 

T0 

6 

W 

POTATO  LIFTING— “  SEED  ”  POTATOES. 


OTATO  lifting  will  now  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
We  have  already  lifted  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Myatts’, 
Snowflake,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Later  sorts 
are  still  growing,  and  the  late  abundant  rains 
may  still  help  them  to  a  heavier  return.  So  far 
we  have  seen  no  signs  of  the  dreaded  disease, 
but  after  these  thunderstorms  it  may  soon  make 
its  appearance.  I  would  advise  all  who  have 
still  early  and  second  early  sorts  in  the  ground 
to  examine  them  at  once,  and  lift  all  that  have  the  skin 
sufficiently  “  set  ”  to  bear  handling.  The  season  has  been 
so  dry  that  in  some  instances  the  tubers  have  ripened  earlier 
than  the  tops  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  and  no  amount  of 
rain  will  benefit  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  spoil  the 
crop,  for  the  moisture  now  in  our  more  than  ordinary  warm 
soil  may  induce  the  half- ripened  tubers  to  start  growth,  and 
this,  of  course,  does  not  improve  the  quality.  As  soon  as 
the  blight  is  discovered  the  tops  should  be  pulled  out,  not 
cut  off,  and  carried  away  at  once,  then  lift  the  crop  on  the 
first  fine  day,  allowing  the  tubers  to  dry  for  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  sun,  and  store  in  dry  sheds.  Just  a  word  of  warning. 
Do  not  pull  the  tops  out  of  gross-growing  late  sorts  before 
they  part  from  the  tubers  pretty  freely,  because  if  the  stems 
are  not  pulled  clean  out  the  probability  is  that  for  a  day  or 
two  the  crop  will  be  flooded  with  sap  drawn  up  by  their  own 
roots,  making  it  difficult  to  lift  them  clean  and  dry  for  some 
time.  If  there  is  danger  of  this  it  is  far  better  to  lift  them  at 
once,  even  if  the  skin  does  get  ruffled  a  little.  Better  that 
than  run  the  risk  of  losing  half  of  them  by  disease. 

Many  may  think  that  the  question  of  “  seed  ”  Potatoes  is 
not  a  seasonable  subject  for  July,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  most  of  our  great  growers  will  agree  with  me  in  saying 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  after  the 
crop  is  in  dry  quarters.  During  showery  weather  each  lot  of 
tubers  should  be  picked  over,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
seed  of  each  selected,  the  very  small  sent  to  the  pigs  and  the 
others  put  ready  for  use.  I  prefer  medium-sized  whole 
tubers  for  planting ;  they  should  be  all  as  near  of  a  size  as 
possible,  and  of  the  most  approved  shape. 

The  best  way  to  dispose  of  Potatoes  intended  for  next 
year’s  planting  is  undoubtedly  to  set  them  on  end  close 
together  in  shallow  boxes,  in  which  they  may  remain  till 
they  are  planted  out  in  the  spring.  Since  I  have  practised 
this  plan  I  have  had  better  success  with  Potatoes  than  I  ever 
had  before,  which  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
more  in  this  little  matter  than  many  of  us  suppose. 

In  an  ordinary  way  these  tubers  are  laid  upon  shelves 
or  in  boxes,  two  or  three  deep.  They  are  covered  upon 
the  approach  of  frost,  and  too  often  forgotten  till  they  have 
white  shoots  pushing  from  every  eye.  These  are,  of  course, 
no  use.  They  have  to  be  rubbed  cff  for  them  to  make  a 
fresh  start.  Some  even  will  place  them  in  boxes  and  put 
them  in  a  little  heat  to  “  get  them  away  ”  again,  and, 
without  much  thoughts  of  “  hardening  off,”  plant  them 
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in  cold  soil  in  March  ;  and  if  you  venture  to  suggest  a  more 
humane  practice  they  will  probably  say  they  are  “  only 
Potatoes.” 

We  have  a  sort  of  shallow  boxes  ;  into  these  the  “  sets  ” 
are  placed  with  their  growing  ends  up  as  soon  after  they  are 
lifted  as  possible.  They  are  thus  exposed  to  the  full  light, 
and  become  green  at  the  tips.  In  the  corners  of  each  box  is 
fixed  upright  pieces  of  wood  about  5  inches  long,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  boxes  can  be  placed  on  the  top  of  each 
other.  They  thus  occupy  little  room,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  tubers  have  light,  and  if  protection  from  frost  is 
necessary  straw  can  be  packed  round  them  without  danger 
of  breaking  the  shoots  which  may  be  pushing,  and  which  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  should  be  retained,  and  kept 
from  being  blanched  and  drawn.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  say  the  end  of  February,  they  are  taken  out¬ 
doors,  and  either  some  old  lights  placed  over  thern  or^  other 
means  taken  to  throw  the  wet  off*  them.  A  sprinkling  of 
fine  dry  soil  is  placed  over  the  tubers  and  well  covered  up 
at  nights  as  long  as  there  is  any  danger  of  frosts.  By  the 
time  they  are  planted  they  are  generally  pushing  a  few 
roots  ;  they  are  carefully  lifted  from  the  boxes  on  the  squares 
and  placed  in  the  rows.  This  may  seem  much  trouble  to 
take  with  “  only  Potatoes,”  but  really  it  is  no  more  trouble 
— indeed,  it  is  less  in  some  respects — than  the  ordinary  mode 
of  dealing  with  them,  and  far  more  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

A  Working  Gardener. 


Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  than  formerly 
to  the  satisfactory  production  of  the  most  useful  of  all  garden 
crops — the  Potato.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  that  has  been  given  by  the  offering  of  prizes  for  the 
best  tubers,  in  part  to  the  teachings  of  successful  cultivators 
through  the  press,  and  in  part  by  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties.  It  is  only  according  to  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  best  attention  should  be  given  to  that  which  costs  the 
most.  New  varieties  of  Potatoes  are  necessarily  costly,  and 
when  they  have  been  obtained  they  have  been  cultivated 
with  care.  The  result  has  been  excellent  crops  of  clean 
tubers.  The  same  care  in  selecting  and  preserving  the  seed, 
also  improved  culture,  as  applied  to  the  good  old  sorts  have 
had  similarly  good  results  ;  hence  Potato  culture  now  is 
better  conducted  than  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  a 
greater  weight  of  better  produce  is  raised  in  the  majority  of 
gardens. 

At  present  Potatoes,  both  in  fields  and  gardens,  are  look¬ 
ing  remarkably  well,  and  there  is  a  hopeful  prospect  of  an 
abundant  yield.  The  recent  heavy  rains  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  late  crops,  which  are  now  in  the  full  vigour  of 
growth  ;  but  some  of  the  early  crops  are  in  danger,  as  if 
very  much  more  rain  should  fall  either  the  disease  may  be 
incited  or  supertuberation  produced.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
heavy  and  continuous  rains  followed  a  term  of  hot  dry 
weather,  great  loss  followed  in  many  districts  by  the  partially 
ripened  tubers  growing  again  and  producing  clusters  ^  m 
small  and  almost  useless  Potatoes,  the  parent  tubers  whum 
ought  to  have  formed  the  principal  crop  being  quite  spoiled. 
Where  the  second  growth  did  not  occur  disease  set  in,  but 
the  greatest  loss  was  caused  by  supertuberation. 

It  is  surely  wise  to  bear  in  mind  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  practicable  to  avert  such 
occurrences,  which  in  many  cases  were  disasters,  as  those 
alluded  to.  Many  plots  of  Potatoes  now  need  examination. 
The  tubers  are  ripe  or  nearly  so,  and  will  certainly  be  safer 
out  of  the  ground  than  in  it.  It  is  not  of  consequence  that 
the  foliage  has  not  quite  decayed.  To  wait  for  its  total 
withering  may  be  simply  to  wait  for  the  ruin  of  the  crop. 
Much  work  presses  in  gardens  no  doubt,  and  something 
be  reluctantly  left  undone,  but  whatever  is  deferred  an 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  crops  of  early  Potatoes  while 
the  tubers  are  still  in  sound  and  good  condition. 

It  only  needs  to  be  said,  as  a  reminder  to  those  to  whom 
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the  hint  may  be  useful,  that  tubers  for  culinary  purposes 
must  be  stowed  in  total  darkness ;  those  for  seed  may  have 
light,  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  browning  them  in  the 
sum  is  of  any  benefit  whatever,  while  in  the  case  of  tubers 
not  quite  ripe  it  may  be  injurious. — Expeeientia  docet. 


DELPHINIUMS. 

Plants  with  bright  blue  flowers  are  not  common,  and  are  usually 
of  dwarf  growth  ;  but  in  Delphiniums  we  have  plants  of  stately  habit 
attaining  to  a  height  of  over  6  feet,  being  tine  for  back  rows  in 
borders.  Their  flowers  are  borne  in  long  spikes,  some  very  close  and 
without  much  branching,  whilst  others  branch  considerably,  and  the 
branched  parts  of  the  spike  are  extremely  useful  for  cutting  and 
mixing  with  other  flowers.  The  full  spike  is  most  effective  in  large 
vases,  imparting  a  stateliness  that  is  never  obtained  bj^  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  sprays  of  flowers  varying  little  in  height.  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  flowers  gives  a  fitne.-s  for  association  with  other 
plants  which  is  strikingly  effective  and  pleasing.  One  of  their  great 
merits  is  their  hardiness  and  ease  of  culture.  They  will  grow  almost 
anyw'here  in  an  open  situation,  but  they  are  not  seen  at  their  best  in 
shrubbery  borders,  as  the  soil  is  too  poor  or  shaded  to  allow  of  their 
standing  forth  in  their  full  proportions.  A  rich  soil,  deep,  well 
drained,  and  light  rather  than  wet  and  heavy,  is  the  most  suitable  ; 
and  the  situation  should  be  open,  although  a  position  sheltered  from 
high  winds  is  desirable.  The  soil  where  Delphiniums  are  to  be  grown 
should  be  well  and  deeply  stirred,  working  in  plenty  of  manure,  leaf 
soil,  or  the  refuse  of  the  rubbish  heap,  whilst  the  refuse  from  the 
potting  bench — crocks  and  all — are  good  for  mixing  with  and  im¬ 
proving  soils  that  are  heavy,  as  also  is  sand,  ashes,  and  charred 
refuse. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  early  spring  just  when  they  are  push¬ 
ing  the  stems  from  the  crowns  ;  and  this,  too,  is  the  best  time  for 
propagation,  as  the  rooting  is  accelerated  by  fresh  growth,  and  the 
divisions  soon  become  established.  I  have  divided  the  plants  many 
times  in  spring,  and  find  they  do  much  better  than  from  divisions 
made  in  autumn.  When  divided  at  the  latter  time  the  chances  are 
that  wet  will  act  very  disastrously  on  the  cut  part  of  the  division, 
often  causing  decay  ;  and  slugs,  which  are  very  fond  of  Delphiniums, 
do  much  injury.  Every  bud  that  can  be  detached  with  a  portion  of 
the  root-stem  or  crown  will  grow,  but  too  much  division  weakens  the 
plants,  and  the  divisions  are  not  likely  to  flower  well  the  first  season, 
the  soil  firmed  moderately  about  them,  and  if  dry  watered.  They 
should  be  planted  with  the  crown  about  2  inches  beneath  the  surface. 

The  divisions  made  in  spring  will  flower  a  little  later  than  plants 
that  are  not  disturbed,  the  usual  time  of  Delphiniums  being  in  eai'U 
June  onwards  ;  and  they  not  only  continue  some  time  in  flower,  but 
w'hen  the  first  flower  stems  are  beginning  to  wane  fresh  ones  issue 
from  the  base  and  form  another  display  of  bloom,  which,  if  not  equal 
to  the  first,  is  very  serviceable  for  cutting  and  effective  as  well.  The 
only  thing  to  guard  against  is  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  cutting 
away  the  first  flower  stems  and  to  keep  the  first  from  seeding,  or  the 
second  growths  will  be  poor  ;  hence  when  the  first  floweiing  stems 
have  bloomed  to  the  piints  they  may  be  removed,  and  the  young  ones 
from  the  base  will  by  that  time  be  considerably  advanced.  During 
May  and  onwards  liberal  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  in  dry 
weather  will  help  the  plants,  and  a  mulch  about  the  plants  will  cause 
them  to  flower  finer  and  longer  whilst  encouraging  a  second  growth. 
Some  enriching  material  placed  over  and  around  the  crowns,  jiointing 
it  in  lightly  in  spring,  is  all  the  care  established  plants  need  ;  and 
about  every  third  year  they  should  be  lifted  and  divided,  planting  the 
■same  day  or  so  soon  as  possible.  Stakes  should  be  put  to  the  plants 
in  good  time,  securing  the  stems  to  them  with  soft  tarred  twine,  and 
where  the  growths  are  too  numerous  they  must  be  reduced,  reserving 
the  strongest  and  most  promising. 

The  varieties  are  abundant,  and  where  a  number  are  grown  it  is 
remarkable  how  many  fine  forms  can  be  raised  by  a  careful  selection 
of  seed.  Very  good  varieties  can  be  ra'sed  from  a  packet  of  seed, 
which  may  be  sown  in  March,  forwarded  in  a  hotbed,  pricked  off, 
grown  on,  and  hardened  for  final  planting  out  in  May.  Most  will 
flower  the  first  year,  but  better  the  following  season.  The  seed  may 
also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  light  soil  in  the  open  border,  and  duly 
watered  they  will  come  up  quickly,  and  the  following  spring  they 
may  be  planted  out  where  intended  to  bloom. 

Some  of  tbe  best  single  varieties  are  Belladonna,  sky  blue  ;  Bril¬ 
liant,  deep  blue  ;  Bicolor  Grandiflorum,  large  ;  Magnificum,  fine  ; 
Madame  Rougier,  fine  spike  ;  Azureum,  light  blue  ;  Madame  Stenger, 
light  blue  ;  Leonie  Barbe,  light  blue  ;  Pulchrum,  light  blue  ;  Hender- 
soni,  dark  blue  ;  Madame  Lelandais,  sky  blue;  Conspicuum,  dark  blue  ; 
and  Lifeguardsmau.  In  doubles,  which  are  more  durable  and  very 
suitable  for  cutting,  very  fine  are  Madame  Richalet,  blue,  fine  ;  Pompon 
Brilliant,  violet  blue  ;  Keteleeri,  sky  blue  ;  Amade  Hans,  bright  blue  ; 


Alopecurioides,  dark  blue,  fine  ;  Beatsoni,  deep  blue  ;  William  Pfitzer, 
sky  blue  ;  Madame  H.  Jacotot,  sky  blue  ;  Protee,  violet  blue  ;  Hya- 
cinthiflorum,  blue  ;  Obelisque,  sky  blue  ;  Magnetisme,  blue  ;  and 
Donateur,  dark  blue.  Some  have  white  centres,  and  others  are  veiy 
beautiful  from  the  lustre  that  pervades  the  flowers,  and  is  beyond 
description. — G.  Abbey. 


POTTING  STRAWBEERY  PLANTS. 

As  now  is  the  time  to  pot  all  Strawberry  plants  for  fruiting 
next  spring  tbe  operation  will  be  general,  and  a  few  words  on 
the  matter  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  many.  I  have  fruited 
Strawberry  plants  in  4,  6,  G,  7,  and  8-inclr  pots.  The  first  size  is 
too  small,  excepting  for  very  early-forcing-plants.  The  8-inch 
pots  ai’e  too  large  for  any  advantage  to  be  gained  from  them. 
They  occupy  far  too  much  space  for  one  thing,  and  the  plants  do 
no  better  than  those  in  G-inch  pots.  Indeed,  alHhings  considered, 
G-inch  pots  are  by  far  the  most  suitable  in  which  to  grow  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  forcing.  Our  crops  from  these  have  been  finer 
than  we  could  ever  obtain  from  any  other  size  ;  we  use  no  other 
now.  and  we  would  advise  all  to  adhere  to  them  as  much  as 
possible.  We  have  tried  two  plants  in  one  pot,  but  no  good  came 
of  this.  One  thoroughly  good  fully  developed  plant  is  the  best, 
and  there  is  then  no  danger  of  failure. 

I  do  not  like  new  pots  for  Strawberries.  The  soil  always 
dries  away  from  the  edge  of  them  and  leaves  a  vacancy  all  round, 
which  is  not  beneficial,  but  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  clean 
pots  for  the  plants,  and  would  never  use  dirty  ones.  They 
should  also  be  dry  and  sufficiently  drained.  It  is  not  a  quantity 
of  drainage  that  is  needed  but  a  little  well  arranged.  Half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  broken  p^'ts  ;^operly  placed  in  the  bottom  will 
make  as  efficient  drainage  as  half  a  hundred  thrown  in  roughly. 
Over  the  drainage  of  each  it  is  well  to  place  some  of  the  roughest 
parts  of  the  loam,  and  then  potting  must  be  done  with  the 
proper  mixture.  Excessively  rich  mixtures  I  do  not  value.  They 
undoubtedly  force  the  plants  to  make  large  leaves  and  altogether 
showy  exteriors  in  the  autumn,  but  those  soft-grown  plants  do 
not  come  out  well  in  spring.  They  do  not  force  freely  or  fruit 
heavily;  they  assume  a  rusty  appearance  in  the  foliage  at  that 
season,  produce  plenty  of  bloom,  but  the  majority  are  “blind  ” 
and  never  form  choice  fruit. 

A  compost  of  a  very  satisfactory  character  consists  of  a 
fourth  decayed  fibrous  loam,  adding  an  8-inch  poful  of  ground 
bone  manure  to  every  wheelbarrow-load  of  the  soil,  and  if  any 
other  manure  is  added  I  would  only  use  a  small  quantity  of 
horse  droppings,  but  the  loam  and  bones  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  splendid  fruitful  Strawberry  plants.  Sand  should  never 
be  used  in  potting  Strawberries,  and  the  roots  should  never  be 
disturbed  any  more  than  is  necessary.  The  soil  must  be  pressed 
firmly  around  the  sides  and  finished  off  neatly  about  an  inch 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Pressing  with  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
is  generally  not  sufficient,  a  small  blunt-pointed  piece  of  wood 
should  be  used.  After  potting  the  pJants  must  always  be  placed 
on  boards  or  a  thick  layer  of  coal  ashes  to  prevent  worms 
entering  the  pots. — A  Kitchen  Gaedenee. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  THE  SEASIDE. 

Having  noticed  in  the  Jounm?  o/" at  different  times 
queries  from  correspondents  as  to  the  best  shrubs  for  planting  at  the 
seaside,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  following  observations  would  be 
acceptable.  Many  shrubs  which  will  thidve  in  one  locality  would  be 
killed  in  another,  and  it  depends  on  what  kind  of  shelter  the  different 
shrubs  or  trees  have  when  planted.  It  is  very  wrong  to  plant  in 
positions  exposed  to  the  direct  sea  breezes  those  shrubs  that  are 
thriving  in  a  sheltered  position,  although  they  may  be  not  100  yards 
away.  Many  gentlemen  have  made  great  mistakes  in  this  by  having 
noticed  a  few  shrubs  thriving  in  a  sheltered  place  and  thinking  the 
same  will  do  in  a  more  exposed  place.  I  know  places  within  a  mile 
from  the  garden  under  my  charge  where  the  Arbutus,  Laurustinus, 
Portugal  Laurels,  Veronicas,  &c.,  are  doing  fairly  well,  whilst  they 
have  been  killed  to  the  ground  here,  and  in  a  winter  like  the  past. 
To  enjoy  a  garden  on  exposed  coasts  shelter  must  be  provided,  and 
experience  will  soon  show  where  the  shelter  is  required.  It  may  be 
that  at  the  exact  place  w’here  the  shelter  is  required  it  may  obstruct 
some  view.  In  this  case  low-growing  plants  like  the  Willows  or 
Tamarisk  may  be  employed  ;  belts  of  these  break  the  force  of  the  wind 
very  much . 

The  following  trees  form  a  very  good  belt  for  protecting  the 
smaller  shrubs — Pinus  austriaca,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  insignis,  with  a  few 
Sycamore  and  Wych  Elm  intermixed.  They  will  have  to  be  planted 
rather  closely,  so  as  to  shelter  one  another,  and  the  belt  should  consist 
of  from  four  to  six  rows.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  planted 
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thinly  (as  they  would  be  inland)  the  violent  gales  would  soon  uproot 
them.  If  the  seaward  side  is  wanted  to  be  kept  bright  the  following 
may  be  planted  in  the  outside  row — The  Golden  Alder,  Laburnum, 
Sea  Buckthorn  (Ilippophae  rhamnoides),  and  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus 
Aucuparia).  These  do  fairly  w^ell  exposed  to  the  rough  gales,  and 
they  should  also  be  planted  in  the  inside  row  with  a  few  white  and 
scarlet-flowering  Thorns,  as  a  bright  background  to  the  low-growing 
shrubs.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  is  the  best  Conifer  for  planting  as 
single  specimens  inside  the  shelter. 

The  following  shrubs  I  have  noticed  doing  very  well  when  shel¬ 
tered  : — Arbutus,  white  and  yellow  Broom,  Buddlea  globosa.  Cotone- 
aster,  Veronicas,  Laurustinus,  Portugal  Laurel,  Lilacs,  Escallonia 
macrantha.  Holly  (Ilex  Hodginsii),  Euonymus,  Hydrangea  japonica, 
H.  paniculata  grandiflora.  Sweet  Briar,  Deutzia  scabra,  Ulex  europaea 
flore-pleno  (double-flowering  Furze),  Pernettya,  Aucuba  japonica,  and 
Osmanthus  ilicifolius. 

I  may  mention  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  well  staked, 
and  if  the  position  is  veiy  exposed  a  thick  band  of  the  differeni 
varieties  of  Alder  may  be  planted  in  the  outside  rows.— A  Seacoast 
Gardener. 


CHOICE  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica. — What  a  charming  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting  alpine  is  this  !  Easily  grown  in  almost  any  situation  or 
soil,  and  always  pleasing  and  attractiv'e,  it  is  doubly  so  when 
during  the  summer  months  it  is  producing  in  profusion  for  some 
weeks  (provided  the  plants  are  large)  its  pretty  violet-purple 
flowers,  with  a  conspicuous  orange  eye,  which  are  borne  on  short 
stems  rarely  more  than  b  inches  in  height.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
alpine,  which  even  those  who  know  little  of  hardy  plants  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  after  having  once  made  its  acquaintance.  It 
inhabits  a  somewhat  varied  though  by  no  means  extensive  area 
among  the  Pyrenean  and  Piedmontese  Alps,  oft-times  on  the 
steep  and  almost  perpiendicular  faces  of  the  rocks.  When  so 
situated,  however,  it  is  generally  where  moisture  is  in  abundance, 
as  it  is  impatient  of  drought,  preferring  protection  from  hot  sun. 
This,  however,  is  of  not  so  great  moment  as  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  in  a  well-drained  position.  Plant  it  in  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  loam,  together  with  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  sand  or 
grit — it  delights  to  send  its  tiny  fibres  into  moist  sand — and 
success  will  invariably  attend  the  operation.  From  its  extremely 
prostrate  habit  of  growth  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a 
border  plant,  since  heavy  rains  keep  the  plant  almost  wholly 
covered  with  earth,  but  on  a  mound  above  the  ordinary  level  it 
may  be  made  as  equally  at  home  as  in  its  native  habitat.  It  is 
chiefly  increased  from  seed,  though  now  and  then  some  few 
plants  throw  out  offsets ;  but  to  detach  these  with  roots  is  a  very 
dangerous  operation,  and  should  always  be  avoided.  Sow  the 
seed  as  soon  as  ripie.  This  will  be  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  the  seedlings  will  appear  the  following  spring.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  slov  growth  of  seedlings,  which  is  remark¬ 
able;  not  more  so,  however,  than  that  of  older  and  established 
plants,  since  the  largest  rosettes  I  have  ever  seen  did  not  exceed 
y  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  were  very  old  and  very  fine 
examples.  When  the  seedlings  are  of  sufficient  size  they  may 
either  be  potted  or  pricked  out  in  small  colonies  on  the  rockery. 
By  so  doing  a  goodly  patch  will  soon  be  made.  This  method  of 
grouping  the  smaller  alpines  is  to  be  strongly  recommended, 
especially  in  the  case  of  such  plants  which  are  easily  reproduced 
from  seed. 

Campanula  pulla. — No  new  arrival  this,  no  novelty;  but 
in  how  few  gardens  do  we  find  it !  Among  the  many  members 
of  its  genus  it  holds  a  prominent  position,  and  I  venture  to 
remark  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  becomes  common  in  oixr 
gardens.  It  is  i-arely  seen  in  large  quantities,  and  rarer  still  in 
large  spreading  masses,  which  years  alone  will  foi'm ;  but  it  is 
when  seen  in  this  form,  covered  with  hundreds  of  its  lovely 
blossoms,  that  those  who  behold  them  never  forget  them,  and  I 
well  remember  a  lovely  patch  similar  to  that  just  described 
which  I  saw  at  Kew  two  or  three  years  since.  It  was  a  glorious 
specimen,  fully  a  yard  square,  covered  with  lovely  rich  violet- 
purple  blossoms— a  sight  sufficient  to  repay  a  long  journey. 

This  Campanula  has  been  considered  by  many  growers  of 
alpines  to  be  somewhat  fastidious  as  to  soil  and  situation. 
With  regard  to  the  former  I  cannot  say  that  that  is  my 
experience.  Peat  is  the  generally  prescribed  soil  for  it, 
and  indeed  in  such  was  the  remar  1- able  example  at  Kew  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  have  grown  it  well,  however,  in 
sandy  loam,  and  know  a  variety  of  cases  where  it  is  growing 
and  doing  well  in  loamy  soils.  Of  this  much  1  am  convinced, 
that  it  will  wear  itself  away  far  more  readily  in  pure  peat  soil 
than  in  either  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  or  sandy  loam.  I 
prefer  about  equal  parts  of  each.  As  regards  situation,  I  will 


cite  two  instances  before  giving  my  own  experience,  and  which 
will  show  plainly  the  wide  difference  between  the  ideas  of 
planters.  For  the  Kew  specimen  a  position  at  the  foot  of  a 
tall  Cypress,  which  kept  the  soil  comparatively  dry  beneath  it 
at  all  seasons,  had  been  selected.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ware 
used  to  grow  it  in  a  bed  of  peat  considerably  below  the  ordinary 
level,  which  received  the  rainfall  from  a  roadway  near;  con¬ 
sequently  the  bed  was  continually  moist  and  very  often  wet, 
together  with  the  shade  of  a  high  hedge  at  the  back,  and  en¬ 
circled  by  short  hedges  on  all  sides.  There  they  gi-ew  well  and 
flowered  freely,  but  were  not  permanent,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Kew  plant.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  two  extremes  of  com¬ 
paratively  dry  and  moist  situations,  in  both  cases  the  plants 
doing  well.  This,  then,  should  encourage  all  who  grow  hardy 
plants ;  indeed  no  collection  is  complete  without  it.  For  my 
own  part  I  always  select  a  shady  moist  situation,  with  a  good 
depth  of  soil  and  free  drainage.  Give  it  abundance  of  room 
superficially,  and  encourage  it  to  spread  over  its  alloted  space 
by  every  possible  means,  for  it  well  repays  attention.  It  was 
originally  introduced  from  Austria  about  the  year  1771),  but  has 
since  been  found  among  the  mountains  of  central  and  southexm 
Europe,  generally  speaking  on  sunny  slopes.  It  is  easily  and 
readily  distinguished  from  all  other  Harebells  by  its  large  richly 
coloured  drooping  bells,  which  are  borne  singly  on  stems  from 
2  to  ()  inches  high.  Nothing  is  more  charming  than  its  lovely 
flowers.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division,  and  also  by  seeds. 
The  latter  will  require  careful  watching,  as  the  seeds  are  parti¬ 
cularly  minute. 

OuRisiA  cocciNEA. — A  most  beautiful,  distinct,  and  rare 
alpine  plant,  rather  uncertain,  perhaps,  in  some  soils  and  under 
some  conditions,  but  trivial  hindrances  such  as  these  must  be 
overcome;  indeed  the  enjoyment  of  success  is  thus  greatly 
intensified.  Avoid  in  the  first  place  any  approach  to  a  stiff  or 
retentive  soil.  In  such  it  will  linger  and  die,  nor  will  the  slugs 
leave  it  while  a  green  leaf  remains  ;  nay,  more,  I  have  even  seen 
them  hard  at  work  devouring  the  rhizomes  of  this  plant.  And  in 
the  second  place  do  not  select  a  spot  where  the  sun  will  have  full 
play  upon  it.  Such  soils  as  sandy  loam,  or  loam  and  peat  mixed, 
suit  it  well,  to  which  may  be  added  well-decomposed  manure  to 
about  one-fourth  that  of  soil.  It  requu’es  abundance  of  moisture 
at  all  times ;  and  whether  cultivated  in  pots  in  frames,  on  the 
rockery,  or  in  the  front  row  of  the  border,  a  somewhat  shady 
position  must  be  secured  it;  indeed  I  consider  damp  and  shade 
both  essential  to  its  well-being.  In  planting  it  on  the  rock 
choose  a  position  where  it  can  ramble  over  some  cool  projecting 
and  shady  ledge  of  roc’''.  Here,  as  is  the  case  with  pot  plants, 
these  overhanging  shoots  always  flower  freest.  The  plant  is  of 
recent  introduction,  and  is  at  present  little  known  and  under¬ 
stood.  It  belongs  to  the  Scrophulariaceous  order,  is  of  good 
habit,  producing  panicled  clusters  of  crimson- s:arlet  flowers, 
somewhat  i-esembling  a  Pentstemon,  on  stems  from  G  to  9  inches 
high.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  should  find  a  place  in  all 
collections  of  choice  plants.— J.  II.  E. 


LARGEST  MONTHLY  RAINFALL. 

As  I  cannot  perceive  that  anyone  has  answered  your  Pershore  corre¬ 
spondent’s  question  in  your  Journal  of  the  10th  inst.  as  to  whether  the 
largest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  month  of  July,  and  on  the  greatest 
number  of  days  in  June,  I  venture  to  give  you  my  experience  during  the 
fifteen  years  that  I  have  kept  a  rain-gauge  in  the  annexed  table.  From 
it,  it  appears,  that  the  popular  notion  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  July  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  only  in  two  months  of  July  in  the 
fifteen  years  was  that  the  case,  but  a  larger  quantity  than  the  average 
does  fall  in  July.  As  to  the  greatest  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls, 
that  is  so  uncertain  that  no  opinion  can  be  formed,  except  that  it  is  n^t 
in  the  month  of  June. 


Yeai'. 

Month  during 
■which  the 
greatest 
Amount  of 
Rain  fell. 

Month  during 
■svhich  Rain 
fell  on  the 
greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  days. 

Year. 

Month  during 
■which  the 
greatest 
Amount  of 
Rain  fell. 

Month  during 
which  Rain 
fell  on  the 
greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  days. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

September 

December 

September 

Juno 

March 

August 

July 

September 

November 

October 

October 

January 

August 

October 

Januiiry 

September 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

July 

August 

August 

December 

August 

December 

October 

December 

August 

July 

December 

August 

July 

July 

Average  per  month  in  fifteen  years,  2.69  inches  ;  average  for  the  month 
of  July  in  fifteen  years,  3.36. — H.  Neumann. 


Eoot-bound  Chrysanthemums  and  its  Prevention. — I  am 
much  obliged  for  the  kindly  references  to  me,  when  discussing  this  sub- 
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ject,  by  your  correspondents  “Thinker,”  Mr.  Waring,  and  Mr.  Pithers, 
Co.  Meath.  All  seem  generally  to  agree  with  my  recommendations  that 
for  general  purposes  and  private  conservatory  decoration  March  is  time 
enough  to  strike  the  cuttings,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Waring  will  not  get  the 
majority  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  to  agree  with  him  (page  G8), 
where  he  says,  “Booted  suckers  certainly  make  the  finest  plants.”  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  your  readers  who  grow  for  show  purposes  would  give 
us  their  experience — the  point  is  of  importance.  “Will  Mr.  Murphy 
give  me  the  names  of  the  varieties  that  flowered  as  described  page  25  ?” 
This  would  be  an  intrusion  not  to  be  permitted  on  your  space.  Mr.  Can- 
nell  has  800  varieties,  and  as  I  am  always  trying  differ  nt  varieties  each 
year,  I  have  grown  a  large  number  of  them,  and  only  failed  partially 
with  one  —  the  large  Anemone  refiexed,  such  as  Fleur  de  Marie,  old 
Gluck,  St.  Margaret,  &c.  All  the  free-flowering  kinds,  the  Japanese,  and 
early  varieties  submit  to  this  treatment, — W.  J.  Muephy,  Clonmel, 


ROSE  A.  K.  WILLIAMS. 

A  PRESS  of  more  important  matters  made  me  pass  by  the  reply  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy  as  to  this  Rose.  In  the  matter  of  Alfred  K.  Williams 
being  an  empress  he  is  perfectly  welcome  to  his  opinion,  and  if  I  am  in 
.a  “  miserable  minority,”  this,  too,  no  doubt  I  shall  take  cheerfully.  The 
character  and  constitution  of  Alfred  K.  Williams  Rose  is,  however,  quite 
j-apother  matter.  In  reply  to  my  opinion,  based  on  the  practical  expe- 
/rieace  of  others  as  well  as  myself,  he  writes — “I  have  looked  hastily 
through  your  report  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  held  since  I  wrote, 
-and  find  it  conspicuous  in  every  winning  stand,  and  some  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitors,  I  believe,  from  the  locality  of  your  correspondent.  No  further 

>  proof  is  necessary.”  This  is  a  somewhat  ex  cathedra  style  of  settling  an 
argument.  Doubtless  all  the  great  growers,  even  if  this  Rose  proved  as 
weakly  with  them,  would  have  large  stocks  of  this  glorious  variety,  and 
therefore  be  able  to  exhibit  some  blooms,  perhaps  even  a  profusion,  but 
this  would  not  make  my  assertion  incorrect.  Neither  does  the  fact  that 
with  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  “and  those  who  grow  it  around  h‘m,  no  other 
Rose  comes  near  it,”  make  my  assertion  incorrect.  What  I  wrote  about 
the  Rose  was  my  actual  experience  and  that  of  others  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Mr.  W,  J,  Murphy  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  prominent 
in  the  stands  of  National  Rose  Exhibition — some  of  the  exhibitors  from 
my  locality  ;  well,  that  does  not  make  my  assertion  incorrect.  I  have 
•cut  several  lovely  blooms  of  it  myself,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  I  did  not 
curing  the  last  very  mild  winter  lose  somehow  several  plants  of  it,  and 

,^ree  of  my  neighbours  were  in  a  like  plight.  Unfortunately  I  could  not 
be  present  at  the  National  at  Salisbury,  but  several  of  my  neighbouring 
friends  showed  there,  and  that  most  successfully,  but  I  doubt  much  if 
.any  one  would  have  been  able  to  stage  a  triplet  of  this  Rose.  Hence  I 
take  it  that  with  us  we  still  consider  a  further  proof  of  the  robust 
...constitution  of  this  glorious  Rose  is  necessary. 

If,  however,  we  want  the  proof  of  the  robustness  of  the  Rose,  I  need 
no  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  assertion  than  is  contained  in 
your  issue  of  last  week  in  the  few  lines  from  “  One  Who  Knows.”  This 
writer  speaks  of  its  “  bafiling  the  skill  of  all  the  great  rosarians.”  What 
will  Mr.  Murphy  say  to  this?  But  “  One  Who  Knows  ”  has  done  good 
service  by  explaining  that  the  difficulty  (weakness  of  constitution,  or 

>  whatever  it  may  be)  exists  only  after  the  transplanting,  as,  for  instance, 
•when  ordered  from  the  nurseryman.  Certainly  it  is  after  this  move  that 

(  the  great  mortality  takes  place  ;  but  I  had  two  old  plants  not  many  feet 
apart  that  had  survived  this  period,  and  made  good  wood  and  gave  good 
blooms  last  year,  yet  one  of  these  died  last  winter,  and  the  other  appeared 
dead  this  spring.  However,  I  left  it  in,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  strong 
shoot  coming  up  from  below  the  surface.  A  third  plant  has  been 
decidedly  delicate.  Personally  I  desire  to  thank  “One  Who  Knows” 
for  the  hint  how  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

During  the  many  years  that  I  have  written  in  your  pages — and  I  now 
natter  myself  that  I  am  among  your  very  oldest  contributors,  having 
■•written  my  first  note  to  you  about  thirty  years  ago— I  have  kept  one 
thing  continually  before  me,  whether  writing  on  Roses  or  other  matters, 
always  to  give  my  own  experience,  not  hearsay  of  others,  but  my  own 
•practical  experience,  and  to  back  it  up  with  the  experience  of  others, 
verified  by  actual  seeing.  That  it  does  not  agree  with  the  experience  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy  no  one  regrets  more  than  myself  in  this  particular. 
'That  it  agrees  with  the  experience  of  “all  the  great  rosarians”  would 
appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  “  One  Who  Knows.”  Perhaps  you  will  once 
again  “  good  naturedly  extend  so  much  of  your  space  to  ”  your  old  corre¬ 
spondent  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  I  am  only  in  my  humble  way  a  searcher  after 
truth.— Y.  B.  A.  Z.  J  J 


1  MUST  thank  “One  Who  Knows”  for  his  letter  re.specting  A.  K. 
Williams.  The  failure  of  this  beautiful  Rose  under  transplanting  is 
quite  my  experience,  and  its  success  under  the  replanting  with  dormant 
buds  is  happily  mine  as  well.  In  the  autumn  of  1882  I  removed  seven 
plants  budded  on  dwarf  standards,  and  in  1883  they  made  beautiful 
growth.  Owing  to  their  exposed  position  in  my  garden  I  removed 
them  to  a  more  sheltered  place,  and  as  cut-backs  this  year  they  have 
been  a  miserable  failure.  Out  of  four  bought  plants  of  the  same  Rose 
only  two  are  existing,  and  these  are  as  good  as  dead.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  “  One  Who  Knows  ”  has  solved  a  most  difficult  problem. — H.  B.  B. 


Greenland  Vegetables. — In  Greenland  attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  some  of  the  common  plants  of  European  gardens.  At  the  Danish 
station  of  Godthaab  (latitude  04°),  close  to  the  open  sea,  Turnips,  Radishes, 


Lettuces,  and  Parsley  are  almost  the  only  plants  that  can  be  cultivated 
with  any  success.  The  Turnip,  indeed,  requires  a  favourable  summer  to 
produce  anything  like  tolerable  specimens.  The  Cabbages  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  but  at  two  inland  stations  up  the  fjord,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Godthaab,  the  climate  is  strikingly  different.  Here,  Dr. 
Rink  informs  us,  Turnips  always  come  to  perfection  ;  Carrots  prosper 
well,  and  attain  a  fair  size  ;  and  Cabbages,  though  unable  to  develope 
thick  stalks,  yet  produce  tolerably  large  leaves,  which  the  provident 
Danes  stow  away  for  winter  use.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
Potatoes,  but  the  tubers  never  attain  a  size  larger  than  marbles,  and  are 
only  grown  and  eaten  as  curiosities.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  Green  Peas  only  produce  shells,  in  which  the  peas  are  barely 
recognisable.  This  is  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  at  least  on  its  imme¬ 
diate  borders.  In  South  Greenland  —  the  site  of  the  old  Norsemen’s 
settlements  —  horticulture  is  practised  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  At  some  of  the  posts,  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Christiania, 
good  Carrots  have  been  produced,  and  in  a  forcing  frame  Strawberries 
have  grown  well  and  yielded  fruit  for  several  years,  but  they  afterwards 
died,  owing  probably  to  the  severity  of  the  climate.  At  Julianshaab 
Turnips  often  attain  a  weight  of  more  than  half  a  pound,  and  are  fit  for 
table  in  the  middle  of  July.  Radishes  are  fit  to  be  eaten  in  the  middle 
of  June.  Rhubaib  grows  pretty  vigorously,  and  can  be  raised  from  seeds. 
Green  Cabbage  attains  a  good  size,  but  never  the  normal  taste  and  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  vegetable.  At  Jakobshavn,  in  69°  13',  our  good  friend  Dr. 
Pfaff  used  to  raise  a  few  Radishes,  and  the  locality  being  sheltered,  the 
tiny  patch  of  earth  on  the  rocks,  which  in  that  remote  place  passed  for  a 
garden,  produced  “  crops  ”  almost  as  luxuriant  as  Godthaab  in  the  south. 
— {From  Cassell's  “  The  Co^mtrics  of  the  World.') 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The  notes  published  last  week  were  interesting  and  seasonable.  In 
my  opinion  now  is  the  best  of  all  times  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Straw¬ 
berries.  In  late  autumn  or  early  spring  when  many  might  be  thinking 
of  renewing  or  extending  their  plantations  of  them,  extenfive  growers  may 
have  the  motive  or  inclination  to  give  advice,  but  with  the  recollection  of 
the  recent  grand  crops  still  fresh  in  the  memory,  many  facts  might  be 
profitably  noted  now  which  would  not  be  thought  of  a  month  hence. 

Our  best  early  Strawberry,  and  the  best  I  know,  is  Black  Prince.  This 
season  we  gathered  the  first  fruits  of  it  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  in  five 
weeks  afterwards  we  had  still  many  fruits  ripe  on  the  same  plants.  Many 
have  an  impression  that  the  fruits  of  this  choice  vaiiety  are  small,  but 
many  of  our  fruits  are  as  large  as  a  Green  Gage  Plum,  and  none  of  them  is 
smaller  than  a  Damson.  It  is  a  capital  variety  to  bear  ;  others  may  be 
thin  or  bare,  but  Black  Prince  never  fails  to  produce  a  paying  crop.  The 
fruits  are  wonderfully  firm,  some  of  them  being  almost  black  in  their  fully 
ripe  richness,  and  they  are  all  of  a  beautiful  colour  for  preserving.  All 
who  taste  it  in  good  condition  like  it  exceedingly  too  for  dessert.  It  has 
many  good  points,  more  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  For  forcing 
very  early  it  is  unique. 

Keen’s  Seedling  is  another  favourite  Strawberry  of  mine.  It,  too, 
assumes  a  rich  colour,  and  when  fully  ripe  in  dry  weather  the  flavour  is 
good  and  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  It  is  a  soft,  mellow  fruit,  and  more 
suitable  for  sending  to  the  house  as  gathered  than  packing  off  to  a  long 
distance.  It  is  most  prolific,  and  stands  very  high  in  thj  class  of  first 
favourite  Strawberries.  The  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  I  do  not  like. 
It  fruits  freely,  but  many  of  the  fruits  remain  too  small.  They  have  a 
peculiar  red  colour  which  is  not  pleasing.  There  is  nothing  soft  and 
mellow  about  the  fruits  when  fully  ripe.  It  will  never  be  grown  exten¬ 
sively  here,  I  would  not  be  sorry  if  I  had  none  of  it.  President,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  main  crop  big- fruiting  Strawberries.  It  is 
nearer  perfection  in  all  p  ints  than  any  other  of  the  kind  which  I  can 
name.  British  Queen  I  have  none  of,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  possess  it, 
as  it  is  far  too  uncertain  ;  good  in  flavour  it  most  undoubtedly  is,  but  when 
properly  grown  many  others  are  but  little  inferior  to  it. — J.  MuiR. 


WATERING  PLANTS. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  treated  of  frequently  in  the  Journal, 
but  not  too  often  if  the  importance  of  the  operation  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Good  potting  is  essential  to  success,  but  caielessness  in  the  application 
of  water  will  quickly  nullify  the  benefits  of  perfect  potting.  Too  much 
and  too  little  are  the  extremes  to  guard  against.  Supposing  anyone  to  be 
growing  four  dozen  plants;  all  maybe  watered  rightly  until  growth  is 
satisfactory,  then  there  comes  a  day  when  one  of  them  is  so  dry  that  the  pot 
in  which  it  is  growing  sounds  like  an  empty  one  if  struck  with  the  knuckles. 
This  plant  is  permanently  injured,  the  young  roots  which  were  forming  fast 
to  support  the  plant  are  dead,  and  although  the  man  in  charge  may  deter¬ 
mine  that  nothing  of  the  kind  shall  happen  again  to  that  particular  plant, 
his  good  resolution  is  too  late.  Once  dry  is  once  too  much.  By-and-by 
another  plant  in  the  same  batch  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  ordea’, 
and  so  it  goes  cn  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plants  are  thrown  into 
an  unflourishing  condition.  There  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  who  has  the 
plants  in  charge,  and  can  examine  them  twice  daily.  Staking  and  tying, 
and  everything  else  connected  with  growing  plants,  are  all  of  minor  ina- 
portance  to  watering.  There  is  another  side  to  the  question  which  is 
equally  important.  Besides  the  pofsibility  of  giving  too  little  there  is  also 
the  chance  of  giving  too  much.  Of  the  two  evils  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  greatest.  Both  are  decidedly  bad,  and  those  who  go  to  the  one 
extreme  generally  practise  the  other  ;  indeed  a  man  who  lets  some  of  his 
plants  beceme  too  dry  generally  makes  up  his  mind,  when  reprimanded  for 
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it,  to  avoid  the  same  thing  again,  and  for  a  time  be  waters  most  assiduously 
— too  much  so  in  many  cases,  as  giving  large  quantities  of  water  when 
none  is  required,  simply  to  make  sure  of  the  plant  not  bee  iming  too  dry,  is 
a  most  improper  way  of  watering.  There  is  a  happy  medium,  easily  found 
and  followed,  of  keeping  plants  in  a  growing  state  without  going  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  we  would  advise  all  men  who  have  plants  to  water  to  adhere 
to  it.  Surface  dribblings  have  often  been  decried,  and  must  be  so  now  and 
always.  Sham  watering  of  every  description  are  delusions  of  the  worst 
form,  which  will  so^n  become  apparent.  Watering  pots  full  of  soil  before 
they  contain  many  roots  is  a  common  practice,  and  a  decidedly  bad  one,  as 
it  is  at  that  time  that  the  soil  is  most  liable  to  become  sour,  and  if  it  gets 
into  this  state  before  the  roots  have  taken  possession  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  much  good  in  it  afterwards.  When  plants  have  abundance  of  roots,  and 
the  pots,  beds,  and  borders  are  well  filled  with  them,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
do  harm  with  the  watering  pot  than  when  few  roots  are  there';  hut  printed 
rules  cannot  be  taken  as  invariable  guides,  but  much  can  be  accomplished 
by  what  one  of  your  esteemed  correspondents  would  call  “  thinking.” — 
A.  K.  G. 


LINUMS. 

Although,  perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  the  Flax  family  in  culti¬ 
vation  at  the  present  time  are  annuals  and  comparatively  useless  as 
garden  plants,  the  few  perennials  left  are  of  coosiderable  importance  in 
assisting  us  to  make  our  flower  beds  and  mixed  borders  both  interesting 
and  attractive  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 

In  enumerating  the  best  species  we  may  commence  with  the  dwarf 
Linum  campanulatum,  which  has  pretty  shining  yellow  flowers.  Some  of 
the  varieties  of  L.  perenne  are  very  beautiful,  the  intensity  of  the  darker 
shades  of  blue  being  hardly  approached  by  any  other  class  of  plants  with 
such  a  free-flowering  habit.  They  harmonise  well  with  other  bright  tints, 
and  assist  in  lighting  up  those  of  a  duller  hue.  The  short  duration  of 
the  individual  flowers  has  often  been  urged  against  their  general  culti¬ 
vation,  and  it  is  true  that  the  flowers  only  last  one  day  ;  but  no  sooner  is 
one  gone  than  another  is  ready  to  take  its  place,  the  succession  being 
maintained  during  the  summer  months.  The  ease  with  which  they  are 
cultivated  may  also  be  urged  in  favour  of  their  admission  into  every  well- 
kept  coTection  of  hardy  plants.  The  lighter  the  so  1  and  the  sunnier  the 
position  the  better  the  plants  are  suited,  and  the  more  satisfactory  will  be 
the  result.  L.  monogynum,  a  pure  white-flowered  specie of  peculiar 
merit  as  a  rockery  plant,  is  also  a  perennial  and  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 
Nesting  among  or  between  stones  it  is  quite  at  home,  forming  a  large 
tuft  of  bright  glaucous  green  leaves  and  beautiful  large  white  flowers.  It 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  L  llavum,  a  yellow-flowered  herbaceous 
perennial  species,  distributed  also  under  the  name  of  L.  luteum,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  close  to  the  next — -L.  arboreum,  although  the  diflerenoe  in  the 
one  dying  down  in  winter  and  the  other  being  a  shrub  is  great  enough  to 
make  them  at  all  times  distinguishable.  It  has  an  upright  stem  from  12 
to  18  inches  high,  smooth,  and  angular.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
short  peduncles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  bright  yellow  petals 
veined  or  striated.  Fresh  flowers  open  every  morning  with  the  sun,  and 
conthme  in  succession  during  June,  July,  and  part  of  August.  Native  of 
Germany.  L.  arboreum,  the  Tree  Flax,  unlike  all  the  others,  forms  a 
bush  or  shrub,  and  in  sheltered  situations  will  attain  a  height  of  several  feet. 
Introduced  to  this  country  as  early  as  1788  by  Dr.  ^'■ibthorp,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  its  free-flowering  habit  has  not  gained  it  a  wider  popularity 
than  it  at  preseut  possesses.  It  begins  flowering  early  in  April,  and 
continues  until  the  end  of  August.  Native  of  the  Levant. — D. 


IVY-LEAF  PELARGONIUMS. 

I  LIKE  the  double-flowered  varieties  of  these  very  much.  They  do  not 
take  the  place  of  either  single  or  double  Zonals,  but  they  have  such  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  their  own  as  to  give  a  tone  to  the  conservatory.  The 
single  varieties  I  do  not  care  so  much  for,  and  therefore  grow  very  few  of 
them.  Their  cultural  requirements  are  very  simple.  Now  is  the  time  to 
propagate,  in  order  to  have  good  plants  for  next  summer  and  autumn. 
They  require  to  be  kept  growing  through  the  winter  months  in  much  the 
same  way  as  decorative  Pelargoniums  are  managed.  In  March  they 
should  be  placed  into  7-inch  pots,  and  in  these  they  will  form  good 
plants.  They  will  require  to  be  pinched  perhaps  twice  when  young,  so 
as  to  lay  a  good  foundation.  The  shoots  springing  from  the  base  thus 
formed  are  allowed  to  droop  over  the  side  of  tho  pots  and  down  below  the 
stage  cn  which  they  flower.  We  have  them  mixed  with  Begonia  Sedtni, 
still  one  of  the  best  of  Begonias  as  a  front-row  plant,  and  the  effect  is 
both  novel  and  pretty.  Some  of  the  strong-growing  varieties,  such  as 
Madame  Pages,  are  best  suited  for  climbing  up  pillars. 

The  sorts  I  prefer  are  Anna  Pfitzer,  Gloire  d’Orldans,  Madame  Jeanne 
Wonters,  Gazelle,  Mons.  Dubus,  Album  Plenum,  Sylphide,  Eurydice,  and 
Finette. — B. 


EAST  LOTHIAN  INTERMEDIATE  STOCKS. 

Om  paying  a  hurried  visit  to  Ockenden,  the  country  residence 
T.  W.  B  jord.  Esq.,  M.P.,  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  East 
L  thian  Stock.®,  both  as  an  effective  bedding  or  border  plant  acd  as  a 
.'•ource  of  useful  cut  flowers.  The  habit  in  the  various  colours  .are 
uniformly  dwarf,  compact,  and  branching,  the  colours  bright  and  distinct, 
the  flowers  double  and  fragrant.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  that  such 
beautiful  plants  should  be  banished  from  the  flower  garden  for  the  sake 
of  masses  of  gaudy  scarlet  Pelargoniums  or  yellow  Calceolarias,  or,  still 
worse,  to  give  place  to  carpet  beds,  a  craze  which  I  hope  is  now  on  the 


wane.  Mr.  George,  the  able  gardener  at  Ockenden,  wishing  his  plants 
to  be  in  perfection  about  the  end  of  July,  does  not  sow  his  seed  till 
February,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  his  plants,  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  a  mass  of  bloom  till  frost  cuts  them  off  in  late 
autumn.  The  strain  is  certainly  an  excellent  one,  supplied,  I  under¬ 
stand,  by  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons  of  Edinburgh. 

Amongst  other  matters  worthy  of  notice  in  this  well-managed  estab¬ 
lishment  is  a  very  fine  example  of  extension-trained  Peach  tree,  it  having 
covered  some  25  feet  of  wall  in  three  years. — R.  Inglis. 


ALLIUM  PEDEMONTANUM. 

The  plant  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  17),  deserves  all 
that  can  be  possibly  said  in  its  favour,  for  it  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
an  alpine  bulbous  plant  of  rare  merit,  and  destined  to  assist  largely 
in  the  embellishment  of  our  hardy  bulb  borders  all  through  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season.  It  is  fortunately  quite  devoid  of  the  disagreeable  garlic 
smell  usually  characterising  Alliums  which  must  be  tolerated  with  the 
showy  flowers  of  the  others.  For  mating  clumps  in  the  mixed  border  or 


Fig.  17.— Allium  pedemontanum, 

the  rock  garden  this  bulb  is  undoubtedly  a  superb  and  exceedingly  desir¬ 
able  acquisition,  as  it  increases  quickly  and  without  becoming  in  the 
least  troublesome,  so  compact  is  its  habit  of  growth.  It  is  also  a  most 
useful  pot  plant,  with  a  considerable  advantage  over  other  spring  bulbs 
in  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  bloom,  and  even  after  being  cut  the 
flowers  are  quite  fresh  for  a  long  period.  As  in  all  probability  it  will  bear 
forcing  well,  it  might  be  had  in  bloom  soon  after  Christmas.  It  forms 
tufts  of  from  four  to  six  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  having  a  very  graceful 
drooping  habit,  and  above  which  rise  in  great  profusion  the  charming 
umbels  of  drooping  dark  rosy-pink  flowers.  It  is  increased  by  division  or 
seeds,  which  ripen  plentifully. — M.  S. 


Glass  Houses  in  thf.  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Arm  of  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.  of  Chelmsford  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  series  of  glass  houses  for  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  under  the  superintendence  of 
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C.  Moere,  E?q.,  and  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fawkes,  managing  partner  of 
this  firm.  The  scheme  comprises  a  complete  arrangement  of  winter 
gardens,  &c.,  of  Messrs.  Dennis  tfe  Co.’s  patent  wrought-iron  construction  ; 
and  the  work,  already  sanctioned  by  Government  and  now  approaching 
completion,  consists  of  two  ranges  of  span  houses,  all  20  feet  in  width, 
one  adapted  for  stove  plants  and  the  other  for  Orchids.  In  each  case  a 
central  tiered  stage  is  provided,  as  well  as  side  stages  next  the  glass,  the 
latter  so  arranged  with  slate  sides  and  perforated  slate  bases  that  plung¬ 
ing  and  propagating  operations  may  be  easily  carried  on.  The  houses 
are  provided  with  the  most  recent  improvements  in  ventilators,  which 
are  so  disposed  that  fresh  air  may  be  admitted  at  pleasure,  either  under 
or  over  the  plants,  or  both.  In  the  former  case  the  air  impinging  upon 
the  pipes  is  heated  before  it  reaches  the  plants.  The  same  firm  are 
commissioned  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  heating  apparatus  for  the  above 
series  of  houses.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  single  large  Dennis  patent 
horizontal  tubular  boiler,  with  mains,  valves,  and  connections,  so  arranged 
that  each  part  of  each  house  may  be  heated  independently. 


NEW  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

The  following  new  flowers  obtained  awards  from  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  held  at  South  Kensington  last  week. 

Scarlet  bizarre  Carnation  Joseph  Crossland,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
raised  by  Mr.  Simonite.  It  has  bright  scarlet  and  maroon  flakes  on  a 
clear  good  white  ground.  First  prize  in  its  class  and  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Rolt  obtained  the  second  prize  for  Mr.  Dodwell.  It  is  a 
distinct  and  good  flower,  with  broad  scarlet  and  maroon  flakes. 

In  the  crimson  bizarre  class  the  first  prize  and  a  first-class  certificate 
w'ere  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  Mrs.  Francis  Whitbourn,  one  of  the 
very  best  flowers  in  this  class.  The  colour  is  pinkish  crimson  and  purple, 
in  good  well-defined  flakes.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Dodwell’s  seedlings. 

The  second  prize  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Douglas  for  Crimson  King  (Dodwell),  one  of  the  darkest  flowers  yet 
raised,  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  variety. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough  obtained  a  first  prize  and  first-class 
certificate  for  heavy  rose-edged  Picotee  Duchess  (Fellowes).  It  is  a 
better  flower  than  Constance  Heron,  by  the  same  raiser,  of  the  largest 
size,  with  a  broad  well-defined  scarlet  edge  and  good  white  ground. 

The  same  awards  were  given  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Maude  (Fellowes), 
one  of  the  best  light  rose-edged  flowers  yet  raised.  It  has  broad  smooth 
petals,  with  a  clear  white  ground.  The  first  prize  in  the  light  purple 
seedling  class  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Juliet,  a  very  large 
purple  flower,  with  a  good  white  ground  and  well-defined  purple  edge. 

Orlando  (Fellowes),  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  is  a  very  promising 
flower  in  the  rose-edged  class. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  of  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
first-class  certificates  for  the  following  varieties  selected  from  a  large 
assortment  of  border  flowers,  nearly  all  of  them  being  of  great  merit. 

Celia,  delicate  rose-pink,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  charming  of 
the  whole  group. 

John  Barnet  has  large  deep  pink  flowers,  with  a  tinge  of  rose,  the 
flowers  of  good  form. 

Mrs.  Glen. — A  very  fine  yellow  variety,  with  broad  well-formed  outer 
petals.  This  was  selected  as  the  best  of  yellows,  but  the  Judges  thought 
highly  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  which  is  also  clear  primrose-yellow,  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  it. 

Harvester. — A  very  finely  formed  buff-coloured  variety,  which  is 
certain  to  become  immensely  popular.  It  is  the  same  colour  as  Florence, 
which  has  fringed  petals,  while  this  variety  has  smooth  well-rounded 
outer  petals. 

The  same  firm  also  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  very  distinct 
and  freely  flowered  Pink  named  Rose  Perfection.  The  flowers  are  self- 
coloured  and  of  a  deep  rose. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CUEEENT  TOPICS. 

“  Strawberey  time,”  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Luckburst  last  week, 
has  ended  with  many  for  the  season — at  least,  the  fruit-gathering 
time  has ;  but  the  time  for  planting  is  wdth  us,  and  those  who 
have  taken  care  to  obtain  strong  well-rooted  young  plants,  and 
insert  them  promptly  yet  carefully  in  good  soil,  will  have  the 
finest  of  fruit  before  they  are  a  year  older. 

As  in  most  other  things,  there  are  two  methods  of  planting 
Ftrawberrics,  a  right  and  a  wrong,  and  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to 
;  ay  that  more  are  planted  wrongly  than  otherwise,  simply  because 
the  wrong  way  is  the  quickest.  The  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  in  this  matter  is  very  simple.  If  you  want  to  do  the  work 
as  it  should  not  be  done,  plant  with  a  dibher ;  make  smooth 
round  holes  3  or  4  inches  deep,  be  careful  to  let  the  roots  hang 
straight  down,  then  plunge  the  dibber  down  by  the  side  of  them, 
pressing  them  all  of  a  heap  against  the  smooth  firm  side  of  the 
cavity.  That  is  a  very  ready  mode  of  planting  and  an  excellent 
example  of  art  working  against  nature.  Plants  thus  wedged  in 
will  not  grow  freely,  yet  every  year  they  are  so  planted  in 
thousands. 


The  right  way  of  planting  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  straight- 
down -sticking -in -root -crowding*  process.  The  young  plants 


which  root  naturally  tell  as  plainly  as  plants  can  tell  how  the 
roots  should  be  disposed.  They  do  not  go  straight  down  in  a 
bundle,  but  radiate  from  the  collar,  more  approachiug  a  horizontal 
than  a  vertical  position,  and  always  separated,  never  packed  to¬ 
gether.  Take,  then,  a  lesson  from  Nature  in  planting  Strawberries, 
spreading  out  the  roots — that  is,  planting  with  a  small  foi’k, 
trowel,  or  hand,  never  with  the  dibber,  and  although  a  little 
more  time  will  be  occupied  in  the  woi-k  the  gain  in  the  end  will 
be  great.  Those  who  cannot  perceive  there  can  be  so  much 
difference  between  the  two  modes  of  planting  had  better  try 
them  fairly  as  I  have  done,  and  then  I  think  they  will  never 
plant  with  the  dibber  again. 


As  to  varieties  of  Strawberries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  or 
all  are  good  under  certain  favourable  conditions,  while  most  or  all 
are  indifferent  under  differing  circumstances.  The  Strawberry  is, 
in  fact,  a  capricious  fruit.  Even  the  most  generally  useful  form 
of  all.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  fails  in  some  soils,  and  the  productive 
President  is  in  some  places  worthless.  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  I 
have  seen  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect  in  some  gardens, 
while  in  others  it  would  scarcely  grow  at  all.  Helene  Gloede  is 
in  some  places  very  good,  in  others  quite  indifferent ;  and  so  it  is 
with  most  others,  including  British  Queen. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  says  a  correspondent,  that  this 
fine-flavoured  Strawberry  is  so  seldom  seen  now,  as  none  of  the 
larger  varieties  can  equal  it  in  richness  of  flavour.  Put  sui'ely 
British  Queen  is  not  a  small  Sti-awberry  ?  Well  grown,  I  think 
not  many  are  larger  ;  a  few  are,  but  only  a  few.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  as  it  is  the  richest  of  Strawberries  ;  but  fickle.  In  some 
soils  it  fails,  in  others  it  succeeds.  In  a  garden  in  the  south  of 
England,  almost  a  town  garden,  w'here  the  soil  is  light  on  gravel, 
it  thrives  better  than  any  other  variety  and  forms  the  staple 
crop.  It  is  grown  very  much  as  described  on  page  63,  and  more 
of  this  delicious  Strawberry  might  be  had  if  care  were  taken  in 
choosing  sheltered  positions  and  relying  mainly  on  young  plants. 
Weak  runners,  cold  heavy  soils,  and  dibber-planling  cannot  be 
expected  to  pi-oduce  the  finest  examples  of  this  large  and  splendid 
Strawberry.  _ 

Next  to  it  in  point  of  flavour  is,  I  think,  Dr.  Hogg.  The 
fruit  of  this  is  also  larger  and  of  better  colour,  while  the  plant 
is  more  hardy  and  vigorous.  Still,  it  thrives  best  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  referred  to — light  rather  than  heavy  soil,  and  sheltered 
rather  than  exposed  positions.  A  fruiterer  tells  me  that  Lon¬ 
doners  have  found  out  the  merits  of  this  variety,  and  the  fruit, 
neatly  packed  in  baskets,  sells  for  more  money  than  any  other 
sort;  and  he  also  tells  me  that  hundreds  of  baskets  are  labelled 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  charged  for  accordingly,  that  are  selected  examples 
of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  My  thought  on  that  is — if  Londoners 
are  never  duped  more  seriously  than  by  that  “  sharp  practice  ” 
they  will  not  be  much  hurt,  still  Dr.  Hogg  is  decidedly  the  richer- 
flavoured  fruit.  The  said  fruiterer  could  this  year  readily  sell 
good  examples  of  the  variety  named  for  6(7.  a  pound  when 
ordinary  sorts  were  going  a-begging  and  could  not  be  disposed 
of  at  any  price.  I  think  this  is  plenty  about  Strawberries  at 
once  and  psass  on.  _ 

I  THOUGHT  Mr.  Iggulclen  wrote  very  sensibly  on  the  subject 
of  exhibiting  on  page  64.  Certainly,  as  a  rule  owners  of  gardens 
gain  more  than  they  lose  by  permitting  their  gardeners  to  win  a 
few  prizes,  if  they  can,  at  exhibitions,  and  if  they  fail  they  make 
strenuous  attempts  to  improve  their  culture.  Some  gentlemen, 
however,  have  been  compelled  to  prohibit  their  gardeners  showing 
because  the  gardeners  precedingthem  indulged  in  it  immoderately. 
That  is  where  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  that  might  be 
avoided  with  advantage  to  all. 

By  the  way,  1  thought  it  a  little  curious  when  I  read! “I  con¬ 
sider  Foster’s  Seedling  the  best  early  white  Grape,  and  would 
place  Buckland  Sweetwater  second  to  it,  both  succumbing  to 
Golden  Ohamprion  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.”  How  the  best 
and  the  second  best  should  succumb  to  the  third  or  fourth  named 
without  the  latter  being  superior  to  them  I  do  not  exactly  see; 
but,  then,  I  fail  to  see  everything ;  but  I  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
massacre  of  Muscats  at  J une  shows,  and  I  think  it  a  mistake  to 
offer  prizes  for  this  fine  Grape  so  early  in  the  season. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  read  that  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Show  was  so  successful,  and  that  the  numbers  of  exhibitc  rs 
are  increasing.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  increase 
still  more  considerably,  since  such  a  vast  number  of  persons  in 
town  and  country  can  grow  these  delightful  flowers.  They  rank 
amongst  the  very  best  of  plants  for  town  and  suburban  gardens, 
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and  are  being  grown  more  extensively  year  by  year.  I  think  the 
reason  why  there  are  not  more  exhibitors  is  that  ordinary  culti¬ 
vators  hesitate  to  stage  their  blooms  because  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  to  dress  them  ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  they  will 
enter  the  lists  if  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  experts,  however  good  their  motive,  is  given  to  their 
friends  in  the  smaller  classes. 


With  the  object  of  widening  the  interest  in  the  shows  of  the 
Society  in  question,  and  of  encouraging  the  extended  cultivation 
of  Carnations  and  Pico  tees,  would  it  not  be  well  to  offer  prizes 
for  undressed  flowers  of  Carnations  grown  in  borders  ?  Prizes 
for,  say,  the  best  stand  of  six  or  twelve  white  and  scarlet  Cloves 
and  rose-coloured  Carnations,  also  for  stands  of  flaked  varieties 
and  bizarres,  could  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  a  response,  and  the 
wonder  would  be  great  indeed  if  the  prizewinners  in  these  classes 
remained  satisfied  with  these  productions.  It  is  practically 
certain  they  would  be  induced  to  aim  higher  and  attempt  to 
pi’oduce  more  refined  and  perfectly  finished  flowers.  High-class 
florists  cannot  be  made  in  a  season.  Ordinary  cultivators,  yet 
great  admirers  of  the  flowers  under  notice,  need  some  inducements 
to  enter  on  somewhat  equal  terms  with  each  other.  They  must 
see  a^  chance  of  some  kind  of  winning  a  prize,  or  at  least  of 
avoiding  feeling  humiliated  by  the  great  disparity  of  their  humble 
products  with  those  of  the  highly  skilled  cultivators  and  experi¬ 
enced  exhibitors.  Splendid  blooms  can  be  grown  in  beds,  and 
some  of  them  need  little  or  no  dressing;  but  so  long  as  the 
feeling  exists  that  only  flowers  produced  by  plants  in  pots  and 
delicately  dressed  are  fit  to  stage,  so  long  will  exhibitors  be  few. 
O  pen  th ;  portals^  wider  and  invite  the  tyros  in,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  exhibitors  will  be  more  numerous  and  tyros  become 
fewer,  because  they  will  naturally  grow  into  expert  florists. 
These  thoughts  are  humbly  submitted  to  the  attention  of  those 
officials  of  the  Society  mentioned,  who  ai’e  so  commendably  en¬ 
gaged  in  promoting  the  improved  culture  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  sweet  flowers  of  our  gardens. 


The  Journal  has  of  late  been  rich  in  appliances.  Poster’s 
Rose-holder,  Ward’s  Grape-troughs,  and  Bennett’s  ligatures 
being  eminently  worthy  of  the  prominence  that  has  been  given 
to  them.  ^  All  alike  appear  to  possess  the  virtue  of  simplicity 
with  efficiency,  and  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  not 
be  offered  at  prohibitiv^e  prices,  they  can  scai’cely  fail  to  be  tried 
by  many  who  require  articles  of  this  kind  in  their  practice. 


I  OFTEN  think  there  is  more  in  a  small  article  a  few  inches 
long  than  in  an  elaborate  paper  of  two  or  three  columns.  The 
very  suggestive  and  useful  note  on  page  G6  on  the  brilliant  but 
often  disappointing  A.  K.  Williams  Rose  in  a  case  in  point. 
“One  Who  Knows  ’  has  done  good  service  in  communicating 
his  experience,  and  those  who  have  so  far  failed,  as  many  have 
undoubtedly  done,  to  grow  this  fine  Rose  to  their  satisfaction 
will  do  well  to  try  plants  in  the  “  dormant  bud.”  There  will  not 
be  much  for  the  money,  but  it  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  to 
see  the  dormant  bud  break  boldly  and  grow  strongly,  eventually 
producing  magnificent  blooms,  than  to  watch  larger  plants, 
because  a  year  older,  dwindle  away  as  many  have  done  during  the 
past  two  years. 


Mr.  Bardney  tells  us  how  to  stop  decay  in  Melons,  and  the 
method  is  simple  enough — namely,  raising  the  temperature  5°  at 
night ;  but  1  cannot  help  thinking  if  he  had  stated  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  his  house  before  he  applied  the  remedy — the  danger 
temperature  of  a  damp  house — that  his  note  would  have  been 
just  a  little  more  complete  and  possibly  a  trifle  more  serviceable 
to  some  of  the  readers  he  commendably  hopes  to  assist.  I  wonder 
what  he  thinks  about  the  matter,  but  perhaps  shall  not  have  to 
wonder  long,  and  perhaps  also  I  may  merit  a  rebuke  for  my 
obtuseness  and  temerity.  Time  will  tell. — A  Thinker. 


NARCISSUS  BICOLOR  HORSEFIELDIL 

(THE  KING  OP  DAFFODILS.) 

Considerable  discussion  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  Manchextrr 
City  News  concerniDg  the  origin  of  this  handsome  Daffodil,  and  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  generally  appreciated  of  the  varieties  grown  at  the 
present  time  the  following  extracts  from  letters  upon  the  subject  will 
doubtless  be  of  interest  to  many  readers. 

Referring  to  a  previous  communication  from  Mr.  Broome  of  Didsbury, 
Mr.  Brockbank  gives  the  following  remarks  “  Mr.  F.  J.  Broome  states 
that  it  was  James  Percival,  sen.,  who  honoured  Horsefield  by  naming  the 
bulb,  and  presented  him  with  the  copper  kettle  about  1851.  This  sentence 
contains  many  errors.  The  facts  are  as  follows  Until  1854  Horsefield 


retained  the  stock  of  bulbs  of  his  Daffodil,  and  they  were  not  dispersed 
until  after  his  decease  in  that  year,  when  they  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow.  This  was  the  ‘  letting  out  ’  to  which  I  referred.  There  were 
twenty-eight  blooming  or  full-sized  bulb?,  and  nine  small  ones.  The 
former  were  all  sold  at  H.  Gd.  each,  and  8.?.  were  given  for  the  lot  of 
small  bulbs.  These  thirty-seven  bulbs  were  all  the  produce  up  to 
Horsefield’s  death,  and  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  Daffodil  bulbs 
they  would  represent  the  growths  of  about  eight  years ;  according  to 
which  calculation  the  first  flower  might  have  been  produced  in  1847. 

“  The  ‘  letting  out’  was  attended  by  many  florists,  for  the  fame  of  the 
Horsefieldii  Daffodil  had  spread  far  and  wide.  Amongst  those  present 
was  John  Duckworth,  landlord  of  the  ‘  Swan  Inn  ’  at  Pilkington,  and  it 
was  he  who  offered  a  copper  kettle  to  be  competed  for  the  season  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  was  then  arranged  that  a  Narcissus  Show  should  be  held  on 
that  occasion.  The  Show  was  held  the  following  spring  at  the  ‘  Swan,’ 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  twenty-three  varieties  of  the 
Narcissus  exhibited.  The  winner  of  the  copper  kettle  was  Joseph  Allen, 
flrist,  the  present  landlord  of  the  ‘  Eagle  and  Child’  at  Whitefield,  where 
the  Botanical  Society’s  meetings  are  now  held,  and  the  custodian  of  their 
interesting  library.  He  was  a  purchaser  of  three  bulbs  at  the  letting- 
out,  and  afterwards  he  bought  the  nine  small  bulbs  from  the  widow. 
Mr.  Duckworth  presented  the  copper  kettle  accordingly,  but  this  was  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  the  prize  was  given,  and  the  only  Narcissus 
Show  that  was  held.” 

Mr.  James  Percival,  Smithy  Bridge,  Rochdale,  replying  to  these 
statements  gives  the  following  history,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct : — 
“  I  may  state  that  I  have  seen  James  Horsefield,  the  only  living  son  of 
the  late  John  Horsefield,  and  he  quite  verified  my  remarks  as  given  by 
Mr.  Burbidge  at  the  late  Narcissus  Conference  held  in  London  in  April 
last. 

“  I  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Brockbank  conceives  the  idea  of  robbing  Mr. 
Horsefield  of  all  the  merit  in  raising  this  fine  seedling  Daffodil,  for  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fine  pod  of  seed  which  he  detected  in  his  garden, 
sowing  it  and  watching  it  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  result,  we 
should  not  have  had  any  Narcissus  Horsefieldii  now.  But  of  the  batch 
of  seedlings  there  were  two  other  forms,  one  of  them  something  like  a 
Narcissus  major,  another  something  like  the  form  called  N.  princeps.  I 
told  Mr.  Brockbank,  when  I  saw  him  in  March  last,  that  these  forms  were 
thrown  away  because  they  were  poor  varieties,  and  certainly  they  are  so, 
even  compared  with  the  old  Narcissus  bicolor ;  but  I  may  say  now  that 
the  two  varieties  are  still  in  existence,  and  that  I  am  in  possession  of 
them  both.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  fine  forms  of  the  wild 
Daffodil  were,  finer  than  the  N.  bicolor  previous  to  the  advent  of  the 
variety  Horsefieldii,  either  in  gardens  or  the  Mersey  Meadows  or  else¬ 
where.  Are  the  Lent  Lilies  of  the  Mersey  Meadows  finer  than  elsewhere  ? 
Granted  they  are  so,  then  the  question  arises.  What  insect  could  find  out 
this  particular  fine  form  of  Daffodil  to  fertilise  this  particular  flower  in 
this  garden  to  bring  forth  that  noble  seed  vessel,  to  produce  that  noble 
flower  Narcissus  bicolor  Horsefieldii  ?  Let  me  tell  Mr.  Brockbank  that 
Horsefield  was  fully  alive  as  to  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion.  Previous  to  raising  this  Daffodil  he  raised  a  Tigridia  (the  Tiger 
Flower),  named  Tigridia  conchiflora  var.  Watkinsonii,  which  he  sold  to 
T.  D.  Watkinson  for  £10.  It  is  figured  in  Paxton’s  ‘  Botanical  Magazine  ’ 
about  1850,  and  was  fertilised  by  pollen  from  T.  pavonia. 

“  I  may  tell  Mr.  Brockbank  that  it  was  I  that  named  the  Narcissus, 
at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Horsefield,  at  the  letting-out.  There  were  two 
Narcissus  Shows,  and  I  was  one  of  the  judges  at  both  Shows.  The  kettle 
referred  to  as  being  given  was  not  offered,  as  Mr.  Brockbank  states,  by 
Mr.  Duckworth,  but  by  a  Joseph  or  Joe  Allen — not  the  same  Allen  who 
won  the  kettle.” 


ROSE  WILLIAM  ALLEN  RICtlARDSON. 

Permit  me  to  supplement  the  remarks  of  “  S.  W.”  at  page  34  with 
respect  to  the  above  Rose.  It  is  a  delightful  Rose,  especially  in  the  bud 
state.  In  size  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  Tea  Madarne  Falcot.  The 
colour  is  deep  rich  orange  yellow,  a  shade  quite  new  and  distinct,  the  margins 
of  the  petals  shading  off  to  sulphur-white.  This  shows  to  good  advantage 
the  richness  of  the  predominant  colour.  Having  recently  handled  some 
hundreds  of  its  buds  for  buttonhole  use,  I  have  noticed  many  which  have 
scarcely  a  shade  of  that  rich  colour  which  so  marks  the  original  plant. 
This,  I  am  informed,  is  due  to  the  age  of  the  plants,  and  that  many  of 
the  flowers  produced  from  one-year-old  plants  often  come  colourless,  but 
two-year-old  and  upwards  always  attain  that  richness  of  colour  which  is 
fast  making  it  famous — in  short,  it  is  one  of  those  charming  varieties 
which  attract  admiration  from  all  who  see  it. — E.  Jenkins. 


ROOT-BOUND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS— CULTURE. 

When  we  have  opposite  extremes  in  the  cultivation  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  plants,  we  may  generally  take  the  happy  medium 
with  a  fair  chance  of  being  on  the  right  road.  It  is  not  very  often 
such  examples  of  Chrysanthemum-growing  as  those  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  to  the  Journal  in  the  recent  issues  are  brought  into  notice. 
Mr.  Murphy  commences  by  praising  “  an  excellent  man  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,”  and,  referring  to  his  Chrysanthemums,  remarks,  “  Those 
are  already  root-bound  ;  the  roots  have  reached  the  edge  of  the  pots. 
Does  Mr.  Murphy  or  his  friend  really  mean  to  call  a  Chrysanthemum 
root-bound  because  the  roots  have  reached  the  edge  of  the  pots  . 
If,  as  “R.  P.  B.”  surmises,  and  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  the 
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case,  the  plants  have  been  insufficiently  potted,  they  will  in  a  sense 
very  soon  become  root-bound,  and,  taking  this  to  be  the  case,  our 
friend  is  certainly  rather  behind.  But  to  suit  the  argument,  we  will 
consider  the  plants  have  been  properly  potted,  in  which  case  there 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  roots  having  reached  the  edge  of  the 
pots  by  the  end  of  June.  Some  of  my  earlier  plants  were  in  that 
state  bj'’  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  they  were  not  root-bound. 
When  the  plants  are  well  potted  the  roots  wilt  work  about  the  centre 
of  the  pots  for  many  weeks  before  they  exhaust  the  soil,  and  by  that 
time  thej'’  will  have  reached  a  stage  of  growth  that  further  freedom 
for  the  roots  is  not  required,  as  1  will  try  to  explain.  I  can  quite 
understand  an  emplo3mr  objecting  to  larger  than  lO-inchpots  (perhaps 
there  would  be  far  more  Chrysanthemums  grovvn  if  they  took  less 
space),  but  to  talk  about  14-inch  pots  for  ordiuaiy  plants  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums^  is  taking  a  very  extreme  measure.  I  might  say  that  the 
general  size  for  veiy  early  struck  trained  specimen  plants  is  a  12-inch 
pot.  My  advice  to  this  grower  is  to  let  his  plants  alone. 

In  treating  of  the  other  extreme,  that  of  “  E.  P.  B.,'’  I  can  but 
presume  that  he  simply  grows  a  few  plants  for  decoration,  and  does 
not  desire  good  exhibition  blooms.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  find 
my  plants  at  the  end  of  June  in  60-size  pots  or  small  48’s,  for  I  do 
not  gather  what  is  meant  by  a  4-inch  pot.  My  60’s  measure  nearly 
4  inches,  and  ordinary  48's  6j-  inches.  “  R.  P.  B.’s  plants  I  should 
ay  are  root-bound  indeed,  and  not  likely  to  make  specimens.  His 
system  of  one  shift  only  will  be  thought  by  most  growers  rather  a 
loose  one  ;  no  softwooded  plant  more  repays  for  good  treatment 
.than  the  Chiysanthemum. 

In  giving  a  short  account  of  m}^  simple  culture  I  would  first  say 
that  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  should  be  divided  into  three 
sections — Qpare  rooters,  medium  rooters,  and  strong  rooters.  For  this 
a  grower  must  know  his  varieties  ;  if  not,  he  must  watch  his  plants 
closelj^  to  avoid  overpotting,  and  according  to  the  need  of  his  plants 
will  he  use  discretion  as  to  size  of  pots  for  final  potting. 

I  prefer  cuttings,  as  far  as  I  can  get  them,  taken  off  at  a  level 
with  the  soil,  and  not  suckers  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  I  am  of 
opinion  they  root  more  freely,  and  do  not  club  or  throw  up  other 
.-suckers  as  those  taken  with  roots  from  beneath  the  soil.  It  matters 
little  if  they  aie  inserted  singly  or  in  store  pots.  If  the  quantity  is 
large  or  the  plarrts  cannot  be  attended  to  daily  the  latter  is  perhaps 
the  best,  at  least  it  is  mj^  plan.  I  like  to  commence  striking  cuttings 
..about  the  middle  of  December  in  a  cold  frame,  made  frost-proof  if 
possible,  and  with  favourable  weather  to  be  able  to  pot  them  into 
-60’s  by  the  beginning  of  March  or  earlier,  placing  the  strongest  into 
full-sized  60’s,  and  the  weaker  ones  into  small  GO’s.  From  six  to 
..eight  weeks  later  they  are  shifted  into  32’s  and  48’s  respectively, 
and  ray  final  potting  commences  by  the  third  week  in  Majq  and 
continues  throughout  June  as  the  plants  are  readjq  so  that  the  last 
are  finished  b^r  the  end  of  June.  My  largest  pots  are  10  inches  in 
-iliameter,  commonl)’’  called  16’s,  but  not  the  small  9-inch  with  narrow 
bottoms  of  some  potters.  A  10-inch  pot  should  be  8^  inches  across 
at  the  bottom.  My  second  size  are  8|-inch,  or  full  24’s,  and  a  few 
28’s,  rather  smaller  than  the  24’s,  for  the  very  spare  rooters,  so  that 
the  plants  have  pots  suitable  to  their  growth. 

For  soil  I  prefer  one-half  of  good  yellow  loam,  rather  stiff,  jmt 
with  as  much  fibre  as  possible  ;  the  other  half  is  composed  of  equal 
portions  of  sharp  gritty  sand  and  decajmd  stable  manure,  then  to 
every  six  bushels  I  add  one  bushel  of  small  charcoal  and  10  lbs.  of 
dissolved  bones.  I  am  very  particular  as  to  using  the  soil  in  just 
guch  a  moist  state  only  as  will  allow  of  it  being  rammed  home  as 
tight  as  my  rammer  can  drive  it.  Treated  thus  the  plants  will  not 
be  root-bound,  because  in  two  or  three  weeks  some  of  the  roots  have 
.reached  the  edge  of  the  pots.  They  will  continue  making  roots  and 
growing  freely  until  August,  especially  with  the  occasional  use  of 
■weak  guano  water.  Should  the  dissolved  bones  not  be  used  the 
plants  will  require  liquid  manure  oftener.  With  the  plants  well 
...root-bound  by  the  middle  of  August  we  find  the  plants  well  grown 
and  ripened,  proper  attention  having  been  taken  to  keep  suckers  and 
.laterals  off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  securing  all  the  leaders 
possible  at  this  stage,  as  it  is  a  mistake  to  reduce  to  the  exact  number 
of  blooms  required  until  the  buds  are  secured.  I  keep  the  plants 
rather  quiet  while  the  buds  are  forming  ;  strong  supjalies  of  liquid 
manure  “  blind  ”  the  buds,  but  afterwards  the  plants  will  take  large 
quantities  of  solution  of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  I  finally 
finish  off  with  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon, 
qntil  the  blooms  are  fully  expanded,  and  then  gradually  reduce  the 
(supply. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  a  system  without  hard-and-fast  rules. 
To  treat  on  the  thousand  and  one  peculiarities  of  the  different 
varieties  would  be  an  endless  task,  which  no  one  would  like  to 
commence,  and  these  the  cultivator  must  try  and  master  for  himself. 

I  say  Try,  for  I  find  after  fifteen  years  the  Chiysanthemum  is  to  a 
great  extent  ray  master.  I  would  just  remark  in  conclusion  that 
X  have  simply  treated  on  plants  grown  for  exhibition  as  cut  blooms. 


Another  time  I  maj'-  be  able  to  treat  on  specimens  and  for  decoration. 
— N.  Davis,  Camhervxll. 


Frost  in  July. — Mr.  R.  Savill,  Watford,  Herts,  writes  as 
follows  : — “  Upon  the  night  of  the  24th  of  July  (Friday)  my  neighbour 
had  a  plant  of  Vegetable  Marrow  killed  by  the  frost,  and  several  other 
plants  were  much  damaged.” 

-  Rules  for  Allotment  Gardens. — A  correspondent  desirous 

of  framing  a  few  simple  rules  for  the  management  of  the  above,  will  be 
obliged  if  copies  of  any  that  have  worked  well  in  country  districts  can  be 
forwarded  to  him  through  this  office.  They  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor. 

-  We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  provincial  nurseryman  of 

repute — Mr.  Wm.  Crowder,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  Lincoln 
Road,  Horncastle,  on  the  23rd  inst.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  Mr. 
Crowder  was  well  known  in  the  locality  as  the  proprietor  of  nurseries  at 
Thimbleby,  Horncastle,  and  Tetford,  and  had  gained  a  wide  business 
connection. 

-  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Society.  —  We  are 

glad  to  learn  that  Capt.  Hargreaves,  The  Mount,  Bishopstoke,  has 
decided  to  open  his  grounds  on  Bank  Holiday,  August  4th,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  above  Society,  and  has  also  kindly  promised  to  pay  for  a 
band,  so  that  the  receipts  at  the  gates  may  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

'  Mr.  George  Forty,  the  gardener,  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  send  a  good 
addition  to  the  augmentation  fund  as  the  result  of  his  employer’s 
thoughtful  generosity.  For  this  fund  Mr.  Cutler  has  received  £524  16,v.  Qd., 
and  expects  this  amount  will  be  much  increased,  as  he  trusts  the 
collections  will  be  very  large  on  “  Gardeners’  Monday,”  and  so  do  we. 

-  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  send  a  box  of 

Balsam  flowers  of  a  very  choice  and  excellent  strain.  The  blooms 
are  full  and  well  formed,  over  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  varied  in  colour. 
Some  pure  white  blooms  are  very  handsome.  Several  brilliant  shades 
of  scarlet  are  represented,  with  salmon,  pink,  crimson,  purple,  and 
mauve.  Several  of  the  flowers  are  particoloured,  streaked,  striped, 
and  mottled,  and  have  a  handsome  substantial  appearance. 

-  The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  will  be  held  in  the  new 
Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  August  12th,  1884. 

-  The  large  quantities  of  Imported  Pine  Apples  which  are  now 

seen  in  the  London  markets  have  necessarily  greatly  reduced  the  prices  ; 
and  during  the  present  week  we  have  seen  on  the  hawkers’  harrows  in  the 
City  some  reaUy  fine  fruits,  3  to  4  lbs.  each,  at  &d.  each,  and  at  ^d.  and 
I5.  fruits  that  are  better  in  appearance  than  many  home-grown  ones  at 
exhibitions.  The  growers’  price  must  be  exceedingly  small. 

-  The  magnificent  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apples  which  Mr. 

R.  Nicholas  exhibited  at  Kensington  recently  were  splendid  samples  of 
English-grown  Pines,  and  very  rarely  are  such  fine  even  fruits  seen 
either  in  gardens  or  at  shows.  Not  one  of  the  specimens  shown  was 
under  7  lbs.  weight,  and  several  were  above  that,  one  handsome  fruit 
being  10  lbs.— a  very  unusual  weight.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this 
grand  fruit  is  not  quite  neglected  by  English  gardeners,  as,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  difference  in  the  price  of  the  home  and  foreign-grown 
samples,  the  former  are  far  superior  in  flavour,  especially  such  varieties 
as  the  Black  Jamaica,  which  is  the  chief  favourite  with  many  growers  at 
the  present  time. 

- Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  send  us 

samples  of  their  New  Pea  Wordsley  Wonder,  which  they  describe 
as  “  the  earliest  blue  wrinkled  Marrow  Pea.”  It  is  a  very  prolific  and 
useful  variety,  with  pods  of  medium  size,  mostly  in  pairs,  and  extremely 
well  filled,  the  pods  containing  from  eight  to  twelve  peas,  the  majority 
containing  ten.  Borne  very  handsome  samples  of  this  variety  were 
exhibited  at  Kensington  at  the  last  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,  and  then 
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frttracted  much  attention  from  the  experienced  vegetable  growers  present. 
The  height  is  about  2^  feet,  and  the  flavour  of  the  peas  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Tt  w'ill  unquestionably  soon  find  many  friends. 

-  “  Modern  Window  Gardening  ”  (London :  Houlston  &  Sons) 

is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  whose 
productions  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice,  and  unfortimately 
not  always  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  In  the  present  work,  however, 
there  is  a  perceptible  improvement  in  diction  and  accuracy.  The  book 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  subject  expressed  in  the  title,  for  of  the 
176  pages  only  sixty-three  are  devoted  to  window  gardens,  the  remaining 
portion  being  occupied  with  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  gardens.  Lists 
of  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  given,  with  cultm’al  instructions, 
mostly  brief,  but  reliable. 

-  Mr.  C.  Burton,  writing  in  reference  to  Scale  on  Acacias 

AND  Pines,  observes  : — “  In  answers  to  correspondents,  page  85,  the 
Editor  kindly  recommends  petroleum  and  softsoap  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing,  w’hich  I  presume  are  infested  with  the  white  scale  so  common 
to  Acacias.  As  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced,  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  if  I  give  a  remedy  that  has 
answered  without  the  slightest  injury.  First  take  one  small-sized  bottle 
of  Fowler’s  Insecticide,  dissolve  the  whole  contents  in  one  quart  of  hot 
boiling  water,  let  it  remain  until  lukewarm  ;  then  with  an  ordinary  small¬ 
sized  paint-brush  wet  as  if  painting  the  trunk  and  main  stems  ;  then  with 
•a  piece  of  wet  sponge,  holding  the  twigs  and  foliage  in  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand,  wash  the  whole  carefully  over,  not  using  the  sponge  too  wet. 
At  that  strength  there  is  a  great  deal  of  foam.  The  scale  will  imme¬ 
diately  assume  a  blue  colour,  and  in  a  few  hours  may  be  syringed  off. 
Double  that  strength  may  he  safely  applied.  Ibis  latter  strength  in  a 
.pint  of  water  will  very  effectually  destroy  scale  on  Pines  applied  with  a 
piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  in  the  usual  way.” 

-  The  ninth  summer  Exhibition  of  the  Charlton  and  Kid- 

BROOKE  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  July  23rd  and  24th 
last  in  the  grounds  of  Charlton  Park,  kindly  lent  by  Sir  Spencer  Maryon 
Wilson,  Bart.,  for  the  occasion.  This  Society,  which  at  its  commence¬ 
ment  was  founded  with  modest  pretentions,  is  now  gradually  developing 
into  a  first-class  suburban  show.  Every  effort  has  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  and  their  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Coates,  to 
render  the  Show  a  success  and  an  improvement  on  former  years,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that,  as  the  Society  becomes  more  generally  known, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  first-class  exhibits.  The  pl9.nt8  exhibited  in  the 
leading  classes  were  admirable  examples  of  cultural  skill  on  the  part  of 
both  professionals  and  amateurs.  Special  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  staging  of  plants  for  quality  and  effect,  and  for  the  best  group  of 
plants  arranged  for  decorative  effect.  In  both  classes  there  were  nume¬ 
rous  entries,  and  the  competition  so  keen  that  the  Judges  had  great 
difficulty  in  adjudging  the  awards.  Mr.  Jeffery,  gardener  to  J.  Young, 
Esq.,  Blackheath,  was  first  in  the  special  class  for  staging  of  plantsi 
quality  and  effect,  with  very  effective  and  choice  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Nute 
second  with  graceful  and  well-arranged  plants,  but  not  quite  so  choice 
in  its  composition.  In  other  classes  the  principal  prizetakers  were  Mr. 
Andrews,  gardener  to  Lady  Wilson  ;  Mr.  Shrubb,  Mr.  Hadd,  Mr.  Gar¬ 
land,  Mr.  Keece,  Mr.  Jeffery,  Mr.  Nute,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Baker. 

-  “  M.  S.”  writes  : — “  Some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 

plants  in  gardens  are  the  Stylidiums,  for  although  not  showy  enough 
to  merit  cultivation  on  that  score  alone,  their  peculiar  structure  will 
recommend  them  to  private  cultivators  who  like  to  show  something  un¬ 
usual  to  their  visitors.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  colder  regions  of 
Australia,  and  if  not  actually  hardy  out  of  doors  in  our  climate,  thrive 
exceedingly  well  in  a  cool  frame.  The  Telegraph  Plant,  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  and  many  other  horticultural  curiosities  quite  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  when  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  above  in  point  of  interest, 
and  their  requirements  are  so  few  that  they  may  be  cultivated  with  a  fair 
amount  of  success  by  the  most  inexperienced.  S.  graminifolium  and 
S.  assimile,  most  generally  in  cultivation,  are  both  very  curious  in  the 
movement  of  their  styles,  which  are  jointed,  having  a  singular  elasticity, 
which,  being  touched  by  anything  on  the  under  surface,  start  with  violence 
to  the  other  side  of  the  flower,  and  suddenly  emit  a  shower  of  pollen,  by 
which  the  flowers  are  fertilised  and  made  productive.” 

-  The  Evening  Fete  at  the  Health  Exhibition  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  23rd  inst.,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Hospital  Fund,  was  a  grqat  success,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 


most  brilliant  gatherings  ever  seen  in  Ijondon.  The  Exhibition  and 
grounds  were  most  beautifully  lighted,  some  thousands  of  coloured  lamps 
being  employed,  and  the  fountains  were  very  tastefully  illuminated,  pro¬ 
ducing  some  very  novel  effects.  Numerous  choice  groups  and  collections 
of  plants  were  contributed,  very  prominent  at  the  entrance  being  a  group 
of  Pitcher  Plants,  Orchids,  and  miscellaneous  new  and  rare  plants  from 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  and  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Turn- 
ham  Green.  Mr.  Aldous,  Kensington,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  also 
contributed  imposing  groups  of  plants.  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  J.  F. 
Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  staged  a  group  arranged  in 
his  usual  artistic  and  effective  manner,  which  was  much  admired  by 
many  visitors.  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Sons,  Hammersmith,  also  had  a  ch)ice 
group  of  hardy  shrubs.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  beautiful 
display,  the  large  wire  baskets  and  stands  being  tastefully  filled  with 
hardy  flowers,  which  well  proved  what  charming  effects  can  be  produced 
by  a  judicious  selection  and  care  in  the  arrangement.  Eoses  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  several  firms,  and  at  the  stalls  presided  over  by  the  ladies  a 
rapid  sale  at  large  prices  was  effected.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  were  present,  and  added  materially  to  the  funds  by  their  exertions 
in  the  sale  of  flowers. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  22nd. 

Scientific  Committee.— Sir  J.  D,  Hooker  in  the  chair. 

Vine  Coccus. — Mr.  Pascoe  exhibited  some  .specimens  from  vineries  in 
Jersey,  together  with  two  parasites  upon  them,  a  Chalcis  and  an  unknown 
species.  The  coccus  produced  a  large  web.  The  species  was  not  known. 

Sarracenia  flava. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  showed  a  fine  specimen  of  this  plant 
grown  in  the  open  by  a  pond’s  edge.  He  said  that  Dionssa  muscipula  grew 
at  the  same  place  and  had  stood  three  winters.  He  also  showed  a  species 
of  Lysimachia,  which  always  comes  up  in  North  American  peat  in  which 
Cypripedia  are  imported.  It  was  referred  to  Kew  for  name.  He  also 
exhibited  Begonia  diversifolia  from  Mexico.  It  had  pink  flowers  and 
innumerable  bulbils  like  the  Himalayan  species,  by  which  it  was  propagated. 

Orchis  pyramidalis  var.  cylindrica. — Mr.  Ridley  reported  that  this  was  the 
name  of  the  species  exhibited  by  Mr.  Loder  at  the  last  meeting.  It  is  a 
native  of  Greece  and  Dalmatia.  One  flower  was  remarkable  for  having  two 
labella. 

Fasciated  Aqapanthus. — Mr.  Murray  said  that  he  had  observed  a  number 
of  plants  at  Calais  remarkable  for  being  all  fasciated,  the  flowers  being 
normal.  Mr.  Wilson  observed  that  he  had  known  a  case  of  L.  epeciosum 
being  constantly  fasciated. 

Large  Foliage. — Mr.  Bennett  exhibited  leaves  of  Aristolochia  Sipho,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  size  of  the  leaves.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  observed  that  the 
fineness  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees  at  Kew  was  very  remarkable,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
summer. 

Antigonon  leptopus. — Mr.  Lynch  exhibited  sprays  of  blossoms  illustrating 
the  climbing  properties  of  the  peduncles  and  pedicels  of  this  plant,  resem¬ 
bling  the  Vine  and  Virginian  Creeper  in  this  respect,  their  tendrils  being 
homologues  of  flow'ering  branches. 

Embryo  Buds  of  Cedar. — He  also  exhibited  several  of  these  top-shaped 
structures,  not  uncommon  in  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Proliferous  Spelt  Wheat. — Mr.  Maclachlan  said  that  he  had  seen  a  quantity 
of  spelt  in  this  condition  on  the  Continent,  resembling  the  so-called  Egyptian 
Wheat,  a  variety  of  Revetts. 

P.  Nordmanniana  Attacked  by  Aphis. — Mr.  Maclachlan  also  reported  on 
some  branches  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  a  horticulturist  whose  trees  are 
nearly  ruined.  They  were  infested  by  a  species  of  Lachnus.  The  only 
remedy  to  be  suggested  was  to  syringe  with  a  fire  engine  with  some  anti¬ 
septic  fluid,  as  the  trees  were  over  20  feet  high. 

Potato  Fungus. — Mr.  Plowright  sent  specimens  of  Potato  which  had  been 
artificially  impregnated  with  spores,  but  protected  on  a  portion  of  che  stem 
about  5  inches  from  the  base  with  cotton  wool,  so  that  no  spores  could 
attack  them  there.  A  quantity  of  spore-charged  water  was  poured  upon 
the  foliage  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  pot.  In  four  days 
(July  9th)  the  fungus  developed  itself  on  the  foliage  and  stems  above  the 
cotton  wool.  It  gradually  extended  itself  until  the  leaves  and  stems  were 
entirely  destroyed,  excepting  the  parts  protected.  Four  tubers  were  found, 
one  diseased  and  three  healthy.  The  diseased  tuber  remained  attached  to 
the  stem  ;  the  diseased  parts  of  it  were  farthest  away  from  its  attachment, 
so  that  in  this  instance  the  disease  was  believed  by  the  experimenter  not 
to  be  transmitted  to  it  by  the  stem.  Mr.  Murray  raised  the  question  whether 
this  conclusion  was  justified,  as  the  tuber  had  not  been  cut  open.  The 
specimens  were  therefore  referred  to  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  experiments  at  Chiswick  for  further  examination  and  report. 

Mushrooms  Replaced  by  other  Fungi.  —  Mr.  B.  Fitter,  of  Thirlmere, 
Edgbaston,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  some  Fungi  which  had  made  their 
appearance  on  Mushroom  spawn.  They  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith  for  examination  and  report,  who  replied  as  follows  :  “The  fungus  on 
the  Mushroom  bed  is  Agaricus  cristatus.  It  has  an  offensive  smell.  This 
Agaric  is  capable  of  ousting  the  Mushrooms  from  beds.  A.  fastibilis  and 
A.  dealbatus  do  the  same,  so  does  Xylaria  vaporaria.  The  bedding  material 
so  exactly  suits  the  mycelium  of  these  fungi,  that  if  the  spores  once  light 
on  a  bed,  the  resulting  fungi  are  easily  able  to  oust  the  rightful  possessor.” 

Bhubarb  Stalks  Dried. — The  Secretary  reported  that  the  sample  sent  by 
Mrs.  Jones  of  Bedford  was  made  into  a  preserve,  but  proved  a  failure.  The 
stalks  consisted  of  little  else  than  woody  fibre  and  were  uneatable,  while  the 
syrup  partook  of  a  poor  flavour  of  Rhubarb,  the  chief  value  of  the  stalks 
having  been  already  expressed. 

Clematis  Proteus. — This  variety  is  remarkable  for  bearing  double  flowers 
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in  July,  bnt  a  month  later  it  throws  np  only  single  flowers.  The  double 
flowers  were  exhibited  on  a  former  occasion.  Mr.  Noble  now  sent  single 
flowers  frorn  the  same  plant.  It  is  of  a  pale  lavender  colour. 

Styrax  japonica. — A  little-known  species  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Veitch 
with  flowers  not  unlike  the  common  Syringa  (Philadelphus).  It  was  figured 
in  Siebold’s  Flor.  Jap.,”  tab.  23. 

Black  Currant,  pnle-f>'uited  var. — Mr.  Plowright  sent  a  branch  of  this 
variet}'  for  information  as  to  its  origin.  It  was  referred  to  Mr.  Barron. 

Diseased  Pear  Trees. — Specimens  of  branches  attacked  by  some  disease 
were  received  from  Mr.  F.  Forster  of  Daventry,  who  observes  of  it  :  “  When 
the  tree  is  first  struck  in  a  fresh  place  the  bark  gradually  thickens  and  looks 
thick  a,nd  full  of  sap,  then  small  cracks  appear,  then  a  brown  spot,  and  the 
place  finally  cankers  away.”  It  was  referred  to  Mr.  Murray  for  examination 
and  report. 

Primula  Rushji  (?) — A  plant  with  small  lilac  flowers  was  sent  by  Mr.  B. 
Dean  of  Ealing,  received  from  North  America.  It  received  a  first-class 
certificate,  and  vras  forwarded  to  Ivew  to  ascertain  the  correct  name. 

Begonia.  A  very^  rich-coloured  Begonia,  King  of  Kings,  was  sent  with 
blossoms  of  Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby  for  comparison  by  Mr.  Cannell. 

Teratology. — The  Bev.  G.  Ilenslow  exhibited  several  specimens  illustrative 
of  metamorphoses  in  flowers.  Double  Purple  and  White  Hyacinths. — In  these 
the  difference  ap23eared  to  be  that  in  the  former  the  petals  are  multiplied 
.^definitely,  and  are  then  continued  into  a  small  green  mass  of  minute  leaves 
in  the  centre,  while  in  the  white  the  transformation  is  not  so  complete,  open 
carpels  being  found  in  the  centre.  Petaloid  Carpels  in  Hesperis  matronalis. — 
On  dissecting  the  flowers  of  the  plant  brought  by  Mr.  Loder  to  the  last 
meeting  Mr.  Henslow  found  some  transitional  states  well  shown  of  carpels 
partly  foliaceous  and  green  and  bearing  ovules,  the  other  jiart  being  petaloid. 
Monstrous  Begonias. — Several  modifications  of  the  flowers  of  Begonia — c.g., 
antheriferous  styles,  absence  of  ovaries,  petaloid  styles,  superior  ovaries, 
ovuliferous  jietals,  or  such  metamorphoses  being  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Begonias.  Fuchsias  with  petaloid  anthers  and  with  foliaceous  sepals. — These 
forms  are  not  infrequent  in  this  genus,  and  have  been  previously  described, 
“^11  j  a"  Gardeners’’  Chronicle.  The  petaloid  variety  of  anthers  is 

called  _  scaramouche  ”  (Bull,  de  I’Acad.  Belg.,  xviii.,  part  2,  505.)  Yirescent 
petals  in  Ehododendrons,  received  from  Mr.  Veitch.  Strawberry  with  vires- 
cent  carpels,  a  feature  characteristic  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry,  Foliaceous 
bracts  m  a  Heracleum,  Ivy,  Aster,  and  multiplication  of  spathes  in  the  white 
^riety  of  Anthurium  Schertzerianum.  Anemone  with  petaloid  bracts  to 
the  involucre,  and  another  specimen  with  a  second  flower  in  the  axil  of  a 
bract  of  the  involucre. 


Digitalis. — The  Secretary  also  reported  on  some  hybrids  between 
Digitalis  lutea  and  D,  purpurea.  These  have  been  twice  described  (by  Koel- 
reuter,  Acta  Acad.  Petropol,  a.d.  1777,  and  by  the  late  Prof.  Henslow,  Trans. 
Oamb.  Phil.  Soc.,  1831).  In  both  cases,  as  in  the  present  received  from  Mr. 
A.  Ds^,  the  former  was  the  female  parent.  The  fig.  of  the  corolla  given  by 
Prof.  Henslow  is  of  a  darker  purple  than  any  of  Mr.  Dean’s,  though  he 
earlier  blossoms  were  of  that  character.  There  is  some  varia¬ 
bility  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  some  being  scarcely  larger  than  normal 
flowers  of  D.  lutea  (less  than  1  inch),  others  reaching  1^  inch,  but  none 
attaining  to  the  average  length  of  D.  purpurea— 2  inches  to  2^  inches.  The 
purple  spots  characteristic  of  D.  purpurea  are  sparsely  scattered  or  wanting  : 
hence  the  spikes  of  flowers  much  more  resembled  D.  lutea  than  D.  purpurea. 

Antirrhinum  majus  (monstrous). — He  also  reported  on  specimens  sent  to 
the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Cannell.  There  was  some  slight  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  two  kinds,  though  both  had  a  very  similar  double  appear¬ 
ance.  in  one  with  a  yellow  colour  prevailing  the  posterior  petal  was  normal 
with  a  purple  apex,  but  the  four  usual  stamens  had  petaloid  anthers,  the 
latter  reproducing  the  orange  lips  characteristic  of  the  corolla.  The  posterior 
or  fifth  stamen  was  present  and  similarly  constructed  ;  this  was  accompanied 
by  two  additional  and  narrower  filamentous  processes,  but  without  anthers, 
one  being  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  stamen.  The  carpels  of  the  ovary 
were  separate,  the  apex  of  one  being  sometimes  petaloid.  In  place  of  the 
axile  placenta  w'as  a  petaloid  structure  apparently  made  of  abortive  stamens, 
sometimes  free,  with  variously  formed  yellow  appendages  in  place  of  anthers, 
and  sometimes  joined  together.  This  contained  a  second  similar  but  more 
ludimentary  structure  within  it,  and  which  was  succeeded  by  a  third.  The 
purpio  form  was  not  very  dissimilar,  having  only  the  filaments  free  from  the 
corolla,  the  anther  lobes  being  ovate  in  form,  orange  below,  and  dark  purple 
above,  ihe  ovary,  as  in  the  previous  case,  was  open,  and  a  corolla  protruded 
from  the  interior.  The  limb  of  the  latter  was  approximately  regular,  with 
orange  papillm  round  the  margin.  This  contained  petaloid  structures,  appa- 
ently  representing  abortive  stamens. 


SEED-GROWING  IN  ESSEX. 

Essex  have  long  been  famous  for  producing,  in  any¬ 
thing  like  favourable  seasons,  early  and  heavy  crops  of  grain.  Earlier 
they  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  than  those  grown  in  the  northern 
counties,  but  their  superiority  is  due  quite  as  much  to  skilful  cultivation 
and  good  natural  soil  as  to  the  valuable  climatic  advantages  which 
they  enjoy.  That  the  present  year  is  likely  to  prove  a  favourable  one 
parts  of  the  country  we  note  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  that  Essex  farmers  in  particular  will  probably  enjoy  a  bountiful 
harvest  we  have  gathered  from  personal  observation.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions  the  crops  are  heavy  and  rapidly  approaching  a  ripe  condition, 
lhat  the  fertile  Essex  soil  is  capable  of  producing  remarkable  crops 
besides  those  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most 
notable  farms  in  the  county— that  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.  at  St. 
Osyth  amply  testifies.  The  famous  High  Holborn  firm  possesses  land 
m  this  district  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1500  acres,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  not  a  yard  of  it  is  wasted,  two-thirds  of  it  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Dedham,  devoted  partly  to  the  growth  of  annuals,  but  chiefly  to 
the  cultivation  of  seed  Wheat  and  Barley  ;  and  the  remainder  in  and 
flev'^er  the  latter  portion  being  almost  entirely  occupied  by 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  so  large  an  extent  of  ground,  when 


covered  by  the  wealth  and  variety  of  flowers  which  masses  of  annuals 
produce,  presents  an  appearance  not  easily  forgotten,  and  affording  a. 
striking  contrast  to  the  rich  fields  of  tall  and  waving  grain  which  form, 
as  it  w’ere,  a  background  to  a  gigantic  floral  picture.  'This  is  indeed  the 
case,  for  flowers  are  viewed  in  an  aspect  which  probably  affords  no 
parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  they  are  present  in  such  a 
striking  diversity  of  habit,  hue,  and  size  that  a  first  view,  which  at  first 
is  positively  startling  in  its  brilliancy,  becomes  speedily  transformed  into 
one  of  indescribable  charm.  An  acre  of  flowmrs  !  The  idea  of  such  a- 
quantity  presents  a  pleasurable  prospect  to  the  mind  ;  but  a  hundred 
acres  of  all  the  brightest  and  most  popular  annuals  in  gorgeous  array 
gives  an  effect  which  it  would  be  vain  to  endeavour  to  describe. 

Our  visit  to  St.  Osyth  was  preceded  by  a  hasty  survey  of  the  Hill 
farm  at  Dedham,  where  many  annuals  were  flowering  brightly  in  masses 
of  moderate  extent.  Of  these  the  most  notable  was  Godetia  Lady  Satin 
Rose,  which,  though  comparatively  new,  is  already  becoming  immensely 
popular  ;  the  rosy-crimson  flowers  are  lighter  in  colour  than  those  of 
G.  Princess  of  Wales  or  G.  Lady  Albemarle,  and  are  of  a  particularly 
delicate  and  attractive  hue.  Though  exceedingly  profuse  in  flower,  this 
variety  is  of  compact  bushy  habit,  and  would  thus  prove  a  useful  pot 
plant,  for  which  purpose  it  will  doubtless  be  largely  employed  when  its 
adaptability  is  fully  recognised.  Another  less  known  but  very  pretty 
annual  which  was  in  flower  near  the  Godetia  was  the  pink  Lavatera- 
trimestris.  The  flowers  are  large  in  size  and  very  showy,  the  plant 
growing  from  2j  to  3  feet  high  ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  annuals,  and  there  is  little  cause  for  wonder  that  both  the  pink  and 
white  variety  should  have  been  so  greatly  admired  by  Lavater,  from 
which  circumstance  they  are  said  to  have  acquired  their  generic  name. 
The  Lupinuses  were  one  of  the  most  striking  features  at  the  Hill  Farm, 
one  of  the  handsomest  varieties  being  L.  hybridus  atro-coccineus.  This  is 
rose  and  white  in  colour,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  showy  of  the  annual 
Lupins  ;  L.  hybridus  insignis  is  of  somewhat  similar  hue,  but  is  of  a 
slightly  darker  shade.  A  fine  mass  of  Tom  Thumb  yellow  Tropseolum, 
and  attractive  beds  of  Clarkia  integripetala  white.  Convolvulus  minor 
blue.  Love-in-a-mist  (Nigelladamascena),  Saponaria  calabrica  marginata, 
and  Viscaria  coeli-rosea  were  also  noteworthy.  The  only  vegetable  crop 
was  a  breadth  of  about  an  acre  of  a  Pea  known  as  East  Anglian,  which  is 
described  as  a  “  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra  it  certainly  bore  a  very  heavy 
load  of  large  and  well-filled  pods,  and  is  of  useful  dwarf  habit,  but 
whether  the  peas  are  equal  in  flavour  to  those  of  the  fine  variety 
mentioned  is  debateable. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Dedham  to  St. 
Osyth  enables  the  visitor  to  see  some  of  the  finest  fields  of  Wheat  that 
could  be  seen  in  the  country,  and  amongst  them  several  acres  of  Messrs. 
Carters’  Royal  Prize  Red  were  in  fine  condition,  the  straw  being 
surmounted  by  ears  of  immense  size.  The  flower  farms,  however,  are 
reached  at  last,  their  vicinity  being  announced  by  the  rich  perfumes 
which  the  flowers  disseminate  long  before  the  latter  are  seen.  The  sleepy 
little  village  must  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  English  rustic  dwelling- 
places  at  this  period  of  the  year,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  flowers, 
and  the  air  is  loaded  with  pleasant  odours  from  the  occupants  of  adjacent 
fields.  The  rich  and  glowing  masses  of  colour  which  those  occupants 
form  when  seen  stretching  away  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  proved 
that  the  brief  glance  at  the  flowers  on  the  Hill  farm  was  but  the  foretaste 
of  a  crowning  pleasure.  The  annuals  are  more  numerous,  in  larger 
masses,  and  they  appear  even  brighter,  but  brief  allusion  can  only  be 
made  to  the  most  popular  of  them. 

The  first  to  attract  attention  was  a  large  breadth  of  Tropseolum 
Empress  of  India,  which  is  one  of  the  many  Tom  Thumb  varieties  raised 
at  St.  Osyth.  It  was  selected  from  the  Scarlet  King  of  Tom  Thumbs, 
and  is  of  a  distinctly  darker  shade,  the  colour  being  a  dark  glossy  scarlet, 
and  the  flowers  borne  in  such  profusion  as  to  suggest  the  appearance  of  a 
sheet  of  brilliant  colour.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  striking  bed  on  the 
farm,  and  elicited  great  admiration.  Although  not  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  we  will  continue  our  remarks  on  the  other  Tropmolums,  which 
are  grown  so  largely  here.  Of  these  the  dark  foliage  of  the  King  of  Tom 
Thumb  varieties  render  them  decidedly  superior  to  the  older  sorts,  and 
the  selections  of  scarlet,  golden,  spotted,  ruby,  and  King  Theodore  were 
excellent  in  colour.  A  beautifully  spotted  variety  named  Ladybird  is 
very  attractive,  and  the  delicate  creamy  white  flowers  of  Pearl  are, 
though  small,  very  charming  and  free.  The  latest  addition  to  the  Tom 
Thumbs  is  Beauty  of  the  Border,  the  colours  being  a  novel  combination 
of  crimson  and  yellow,  many  of  the  flowers  being  spotted  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner.  This  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  should  become 
popular.  These  annuals  are  grown  in  masses  of  perhaps  one  to  two  acres 
in  extent,  and  their  remarkable  profuseness  of  bloom  and  varied  and 
showy  colours  render  them  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  very  large  quantities,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  rapidly  increasing  popularity.  The  three 
well-known  varieties.  Lord  Beaconsfteld,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  The 
Sultan,  were  flowering  in  large  and  handsome  masses,  as  was  the  beautiful 
C.  tricolor  Burridgei.  Of  the  double  forms  Dunnett’s  Double  White  and 
Double  Golden  are  grand  selections,  the  flowers  of  the  former  being  almost 
equal  to  those  of  the  large-flowered  perennial  Chrysanthemums  in  size 
and  colour. 

Godetias  are  to  be  seen  in  great  variety  ;  in  fact,  they  are  grown  by 
the  acre,  all  the  more  popular  older  sorts  being  largely  represented 
amongst  the  newer  forms.  In  the  former  category  may  be  classed  the 
many  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Whitneyi  type,  the  popular  and  charming 
The  Bride,  Dunnetti,  and  the  small-flowered  and  dwarf-growing  reptans. 
These,  however,  are  out-classed  by  the  brilliant  Lady  Albemarle, 
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Princess  of  Wales,  and  Lady  Satin  Rose,  and  the  attractive  Spotted 
'Carpet.  A  breadth  of  about  an  acre  of  Lady  Albemarle  exhibits  the 
merits  of  this  splendid  Godetia  in  perfection,  but  it  is  questionable  if  it 
is  not  surpassed  by  Lady  Satin  Rose,  which  was  described  above. 
Spotted  Carpet  is  prettily  spotted  with  crimson,  but  is  not  as  effective  in 
the  beds  as  the  crimson  varieties. 

Few  flowers  are  grown  at  St.  Osyth  in  larger  quantities  than  Lark¬ 
spurs,  and  nowhere  can  better  selections  be  seen.  One  bed  of  perhaps  two 
acres  in  extent  of  the  dwarf  rocket  varieties  was  strikingly  good,  the 
clo-.e  Hyacinth-like  spikes  of  bloom  being  remarkably  large  in  size  and 
diversified  in  colour.  A  splendid  bed  of  Auricula-eyed  Sweet  Williams 
also  attracted  great  attention,  the  flowers  being  excellent  alike  in  size, 
form,  and  colour.  Near  them,  about  half  an  acre  each  of  three  varieties 
of  another  sweet-scented  flower — namely,  purple,  white,  and  yellow 
Sweet  Sultans,  were  doubly  attractive,  the  handsome  flowers  dissemi¬ 
nating  a  pleasing  perfume.  Eschscholtzias  are  also  cultivated  exten¬ 
sively,  the  most  attractive  variety  being,  perhaps.  Rose  Cardinal  ;  but 
Mandarin  is  bright  and  showy,  as  are  the  well-known  orange-yellow 
sorts  crocea  and  californica.  To  allude,  however  briefly,  to  every 
flower  that  added  to  the  charms  of  St.  Osyth  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
■would  be  manifestly  impossible.  In  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  brilliant  masses  of  such  popular  annuals  as  Linums,  Marigolds, 
Rhodanthes,  Candytufts,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Sweet  Peas,  Clarkias, 
Convolvulus,  Mignonette,  Poppies,  Leptosiphons,  Lobelias,  and  numerous 
ther  s,  were  in  splendid  bloom,  and  increased  the  effect  of  a  display  of 
unequalled  beauty. 

These  notes  would  not,  however,  be  complete  without  reference  to 
the  vegetable  crops,  which  form  an  important  feature  of  these  seed 
farms.  The  three  famous  Peas,  Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Pride  of  the 
Market,  were  well  represented  ;  but  their  merits  are  now  well  known  and 
need  no  recapitulation.  Several  acres  of  Fern-leaved  Parsley  bore 
forcible  testimony  to  the  popularity  of  this  selection,  while  another 
vegetable  that  meets  with  equal  favour — namely,  that  excellent  Cabbage, 
Heartwell  Early  Marrow,  was  largely  grown.  Other  vegetable  crops 
were  Incomparable  Crimson  Celery,  Mammoth  Beef-heart  Cabbage, 
Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage,  and  Champion  Broccoli,  and  all  were  in 
excellent  condition. 

The  task  of  maintaining  in  cleanliness  and  order  an  extent  of  ground 
■covered  with  such  an  immense  variety  of  occupants  is  not  by  any  means 
a  light  one  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  task  of  selecting  and  improving 
the  various  crops,  and  hunting  out  and  destroying  intruders  of  doubtful 
hue,  it  will  be  conceded  that  every  credit  is  due  to  the  skilful  and  expe¬ 
rienced  manager  of  the  farms  for  the  more  than  admirable  way  in  which 
his  duties  are  performed — a  credit  which  extends  to  the  firm  he  re¬ 
presents  for  the  energetic  and  able  management  of  their  Essex  seed 
farms. — W.  P.  W. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Second  Notice. 

The  question  that  was  being  asked  by  many  people  before  this,  the  latest 
of  special  exhibitions,  had  been  opened  was.  Will  it  pay?  Could  a  vast 
building  and  a  large  uncovered  space  be  filled  with  articles  connected  with 
forestry  in  so  novel  and  attractive  a  manner  as  to  draw  sufficiently  large 
•crowds  to  make  the  undertaking  a  success  financially?  Judging  by 
appearances  the  Executive  have  succeeded  in  doing  both.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  our  last  visit  to  the  Exhibition  it  was  uncomfortably  crowded.  True, 
the  advertising  element  was  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  sometimes,  if  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  exhibits  most  akin  to  forestry,  at  least  to  the 
placing  them  in  the  background.  But  as  it  seems  the  only  way  of  drawing 
the  shilling  from  the  purse  of  the  ordinary  sightseer  to  provide  him  with 
things  novel  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  ear,  why  those  who  have  the  more 
scientific  part  of  the  question  at  heart  must  put  Up  with  this  state  of  matters. 
In  the  out-of-door  exhibits  there  is  not  much  to  complain  of  in  this  way,  but 
in  the  main  Exhibition  building  practical  forestry  seems  to  have  been  allocated 
to  the  corners  left  after  more  pretentious  though  less  useful  exhibits  had  been 
provided  for.  Unfortunately  the  catalogue  is  so  arranged  to  be  of  little  use 
in  enabling  visitors  to  find  special  collections.  We  have  to  thank  Mr. 
McLaren,  the  courteous  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  for 
kindly  helping  us  to  much  interesting  matter  which  would  have  been  other¬ 
wise  overlooked. 

The  shrubs  and  Coniferse  bedded  out  in  the  open  ground  fill  some  six  or 
seven  acres,  in  conjunction  with  the  sheds  of  machinery  devoted  to  sawmill¬ 
ing,  planing,  &c.,  modes  of  fencing,  and  several  systems  of  greenhouse  glazing 
and  other  matters  of  general  interest.  The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  London,  have  been  allocated  the  space  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  this  outside  space,  and  have  arranged  their  produce  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  Large  plants  of  Conifer®  with  standard  Sweet  Bays 
are  placed  in  the  background,  while  in  the  main  body  of  the  group  are  several 
plants  of  the  variegated  Retinospora  plumosa,  variegated  Lawson’s  Cypress 
and  others.  Some  very  pretty  Japanese  Maples  are  in  the  foreground.  Next  to 
these  on  the  left-hand  side  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  foresters  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  have  the  most  tastefully  executed  arrange¬ 
ments  on  the  ground.  The  specimens  are  all  good  of  their  kind,  and  aa-e 
planted  wide  enough  apart  to  show  the  distinctive  feature  of  each,  while  the 
ground  between  them  has  been  sown  with  grass,  which  has  already  formed  a 
thick  green  sward.  Elmagnus  japonica  variegata  was  very  fine  among  a 
number  of  other  good  things,  Podocarpus  Koriaina  being  also  notable. 

Away  to  the  right  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  have  directed  their 
energies  more  to  showing  the  adaptability  of  shrubs  to  hardy  bedding  effects 
than  to  exhaustion.  Collections  of  ornamental  species,  although  from  a  firm 
with  such  resources  as  are  possessed  by  the  above,  these  are  not  wanting.  The 
bedding  arrangements  were  effected  with  dwarf  Ivies,  Retinosporas,  Lawson’s 
Cypresses,  and  Japan  Spindle  Trees  in  variety.  A  summer-hoitse  made  on  the 
Balmoral  estate  from  native  Scotch  Fir  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Messrs. 


Methven’s  group.  The  beauty  of  this  common  wood  for  cabinet  work  is 
shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  wainscotting  of  this  building  as  well 
as  in  some  articles  of  furniture  exhibited  in  the  building. 

Behind  this  is  a  small  collection  of  rare  Conifer®,  i&c.,  from  ilessrs.  Jas. 
Yeitch  &,  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  central  plant  is  a  grand  example  of  the  Umbrella 
Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata).  By  far  the  best  example  of  Abies  polita 
shown  is  also  here,  as  also  fine  specimens  of  Abies  Hookeriana,  A.  Veitchi, 
A.  Tsuga  Sieboldiana,  A.  brachyphylla,  Quercus  cuspidata,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  used  as  a  food,  Olea  ilicifolia,  Arthrotaxus  selaginoides,  d'c.  In  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  group  Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  had  the  following  very 
fine ;  indeed  for  robust  health  these  northern-grown  plants  were  superior  to 
any  shown— Arthrotaxus  Doniana,  Abies  acicularbs,  A.  Alcoequiana,  A.  Pattoni, 
A.  Engelmanni,  and  A.  Alberti.  In  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson’s  group  were 
the  largest  variety  of  the  Pine  tribe  in  the  Exhibition,  numbering  over 
100  sorts  in  all.  Some  of  these  were  more  curious  than  beautiful,  as  was 
the  case  with  Abies  excelsa  viminalis  erecta  ;  but  others,  such  as  the  drooping 
Wellingtonia,  Picea  compacta  pyramidalis,  A.  mucronata,  A.  inverta  pendula, 
and  Buxus  japonica,  useful  for  planting  on  lawns.  This,  and  a  neigbouring 
collection  were  the  only  ones  which  showed  good  plants  of  the  Scots  Fir. 
A  variegated  form  of  this  was  also  shown,  as  well  as  a  yellow-leaved 
Spruce,  &c. 

Messrs.  James  Dickson  ik  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  also  showed  a 
large  and  fine  collection,  the  Conifer®,  i&c.,  being  generally  represented  by 
the  commoner  kinds.  A  very  varied  collection  of  Horse  Chestnuts  were 
remarkable,  and  some  fine  varieties  of  Japanese  Maples  with  wonderful 
names  were  noted.  The  prettiest  of  these  were  Toyamanishiki,  Taniyuki 
Benioshadara,  Okima  Taimennishiki  Iwamotonishiki,  and  Sangotsu.  A  most 
instructive  collection  of  over  forty  kinds  of  Hollies  were  grouped  by  Messrs. 
Cunningham  &  Fraser,  Edinburgh.  The  plants  were  in  the  most  robust 
health,  and  the  leading  kinds  were  all  represented,  as  well  as  some  not  very 
commonly  met  with. 

Several  examples  of  hothouses  and  modes  of  ventilating  and  glazing  are 
exhibited.  Messrs.  Drummond  &  Lindsay,  Edinburgh,  exhibit  an  in¬ 
destructible  system  of  glazing  which  we  had  not  previously  seen.  Mr. 
Helliwell,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire,  has  an  example  of  his  patent  glazing,  and 
the  Pennycock  Patent  Glazing  and  Engineering  Company  showed  their  new 
sashbar  of  zinc  and  lead,  with  combined  system  of  glazing  with  putty. 
This  is  a  remarkably  simple,  and  apparently  an  efficient  system  of  glazing, 
worth  the  attention  of  those  wishful  of  keeping  down  garden  expenses. 
The  conservatory  erected  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  ik  Moncur  had  been  sold. 
Instead  of  being  painted  the  woodwork  in  this  building  has  been  varnished, 
the  general  effect  being  very  good  indeed.  Their  patent  system  of  ventilation 
is  introduced  in  this  house.  Messrs.  Robertson  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Meikle  and 
Philp,  and  Mr.  David  Lowe  have  each  examples  of  modern  conservatories, 
besides  many  accessories  required  for  these,  the  “  Finsbury,”  boiler,  shown  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  being  an  obvious  improved  form  of  the  “  Loughborough  ”  type, 
so  popular  among  amateurs.  In  the  Windsor  Park  exhibits  of  the  Royal 
Woods  and  Forests  is  shown  a  fence  of  cleft  oak  pales,  deer  and  rabbit-proof, 
which  is  of  great  durability,  and  most  suitable  for  enclosing  garden  ground 
where  the  expense  of  a  wall  is  objected  to.  Close  by  are  examples  of  trees 
which  have  been  grown  in  the  midst  of  a  rabbit  warren,  the  protection 
afforded  by  Mr.  N.  Ahlbottn’s  tree-protective  composition  having  been 
sufficient  to  keep  these  destructive  creatures  away. 

The  interesting  collection  of  cones,  seeds,  &c.,  staged  in  the  exhibition 
building  we  must  reserve  for  another  notice. 


UTRICULARIA  VULGARIS. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  Utricularia  vulgaris,  accompanied  by  a 
figure,  in  the  Field  of  June  2l8t,  at  page  879,  which  is  deserving  of  some 
notice.  Allusion  is  made  hy  the  writer  to  the  vesicles  or  hlalders  at  the 
outset  of  his  observations,  in  a  sentence  wherein  he  confidingly  remarks 
that  he  at  first  supposed  them  to  be  “fruit  vessels”  provided  with  “  mouths,” 
by  which  little  fish  were  held  fast  (description  being  very  suggestive  of  a 
jam-pot-bearing  plant). 

Proceeding  to  quote  from  Bentham’s  “  Handbook  of  British  Flowering 
Plants”  with  respect  to  its  distribution,  and  from  Mr.  Darwin’s  observa¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  some  of  its  characteristics,  the  floating  root-like 
branches  are  described  as  extending  to  a  length  of  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
inch  ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  lajJsus  calami,  for  detached  branches  from 
fully  developed  plants  are  generally  6  to  12  inches  long,  and  we  have  seen 
specimens  measuring  nearly  18  inches  in  length  within  a  few  days  of  the 
date  mentioned  in  the  first  line  of  the  communication  in  question. 

As  regards  the  numerous  bladders  which,  in  some  stage  of  their  growth, 
contain  both  air  and  fluid,  thereby  naturally  contributing  more  or  less  to 
the  buoyancy  of  the  branches,  it  is  asserted  that  “  these  bladders,  in  reality, 
exercise  no  such  functions,”  and  that  in  the  case  of  fish  being  captured 
thereby,  “it  is  solely  due  to  their  restless  inquisitiveness.”  Some  of  Mr. 
Darwin’s  experiments  are  related  in  connection  with  U.  vulgaris,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  the  manifest  errors  and  discrepancies  until  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  experiments  in  question  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  rarer 
specimens  of  U.  neglecta. 

The  paper  is  a  remarkable  one.  As  an  instance,  the  writer  mentions 
having  “  watched  a  large  worm  which  had  been  caught  in  a  small  bladder 
after  a  violent  and  protracted  struggle  swim  off  minus  a  small  portion  of 
his  tail!”  In  referring  to  the  plant  as  “  one  of  the  numberless  and  un¬ 
looked-for  enemies  which  assail  the  denizens  of  our  rivers  in  all  stages  of 
their  existence,”  the  author,  in  a  paragraph  immediately  preceding  the  one 
recording  the  catastrophe  that  befell  the  large  male  worm  has  considerately 
prepared  his  readers  for  the  surprising  announcement  affecting  the  capacity 
of  its  vesicles,  “  that  animals  enter  the  bladders.”  Related  as  a  personal 
discovery,  all  this  is  amusing  enough,  but  when  it  is  subsequently  stated 
that  “  the  U  tricularia  is  seldom  met  with  in  rivers,”  we  begin  to  roaliso 
that  the  river  side  may  be  approached  by  animals  with  comparative  safety, 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  consistency  of  the  assertion  that 
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“it  is  onft  of  the  enemies  which  assail  the  denizens  of  our  rivers  in  all 
stages  of  their  existence.’’ 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  microscopic  fish  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  if  hatched  in  an  ordinary  glass  prune  jar  wherein  has  been 
placed  bladder-bearing  specimens  of  the  Utricularia  ;  but  are  not  such 
conditions  factitious  or  fortuitous  ?  This  is  answered  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  Field  towards  the  end  of  his  communication,  where  he  states  his 
intention  to  introduce  the  Utricularia  “in  a  piece  of  shallow  water  where 
he  has  lately  found  a  mass  of  roach  spawn.’’  The  fish,  even  in  their  very 
small  stages  of  growth,  do  not  appear  to  be  victims  to  the  vesicles  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Nor  need  it  be  apprehended  that  when  introduced  into 
rivers  where  the  young  fish  abound  the  presence  of  the  plant  will  prove 
fatal  to  the  fish,  for  when  and  where  have  specimens  of  U.  vulgaris  been 
discovered  in  flowing  water  having  in  their  vesicles  or  bladders  fish  in  any 
stages  of  their  existence  ? — Spes. 


GERANIUM  TRAVERSII. 

In  reading  “  M.  S.’s’’  interesting  notes  on  “  Cranesbills,”  I  noticed 
that  he  had  omitted  to  mention  Geranium  Traversii,  a  hardy  species 
recently  introduced  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  of  prostrate  habit,  with 
greyish  silvery  leaves.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
G.  cinereum,  perhaps  a  little  larger,  light  rose  in  colour,  prettily  pencilled 
with  bright  purple,  and  are  produced  freely  along  the  prostrate,  leafy, 
much-branched  stems.  There  is  also  another  hardy  Cranesbill  which  I 
venture  to  think  deserves  notice — viz.,  G.  tuberosum,  which  should  be 
grown  in  warm  sandy  loam.  The  flowers  are  large,  but  not  so  circular 
as  most  of  the  other  hardy  species,  bright  pink.  Stems  erect,  12  to 
15  inches  high. — P.  R. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Care  in  the  Treatment  op  Orchids. — Some  years  ago 
the  Culture  of  Orchids  was  considered  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
horticulture,  and  for  a  considerable  period  it  appeared  to  be  the 
object  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  successful  with  these 
plants  to  represent  their  practice  in  as  complicated  a  manner  as 
possible.  In  later  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  great  change, 
and  people  gradually  discovered  that  Orchids  were  not  so  re¬ 
markably  fastidious  but  that  they  would  thrive  under  ordinary 
intelligent  treatment,  and  that  really  they  did  not  need  so  much 
care  and  skill  as  Heaths  and  other  hardwooded  plants  which 
had  been  grown  to  perfection.  Unfortunately  this  has  led  to 
another  extreme,  and  the  idea  is  getting  abroad  that  Ox’chids 
will  succeed  with  very  little  attention ;  in  fact,  that  they  are 
almost  t  JO  simple  in  their  requirements  to  necessitate  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  experienced  grower,  and  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
cai'e  of  the  under  gardener,  or  even  of  the  apprentice.  This  is  a 
deplorable  mistake,  and  has  already  produced  bad  results  in 
several  large  collections.  A  few  days  since  I  visited  a  garden 
where  a  year  or  two  ago  the  Orchids  were  a  credit  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  owing  to  their  then  receiving  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  head  gardener.  Now  they  are  relegated  to  the  care  of 
an  assistant  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  and  the  result  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  the  extreme ;  indeed,  unless  a  change  is  soon  effected, 
the  collection  will  be  practically  ruined.  It  is  not  the  observance 
of  an  intricate  system  of  culture  that  insures  success,  but  at¬ 
tention  to  the  simple  details,  such  as  the  supply  of  moisture,  the 
temperature,  and  general  cleanliness.  The  teen  eye  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  overseer  will  quickly  detect  the  slightest  indication  of 
bad  health  or  the  appearance  of  insects,  and  these  first  signs 
must  receive  prompt  attention  to  prevent  any  serious  injury. 
All  who  have  been  accustomed  to  growing  Heaths  know  how 
quickly  an  experienced  eye  can  detect  indications  of  sickliness, 
when  anyone  unfamiliar  with  those  pfiants  would  think  they  wore 
in  perfect  health.  It  is  similar  with  Orchids,  but  as  a  rule  the 
signs  of  illness  are  more  readily  discerned  than  in  hardwooded 
plants.  In  any  case  it  is  equally  unpleasant  to  a  true  plant-lover 
to  see  the  objects  under  his  care  unhealthy,  especially  when  these 
results  can  be  so  readily  avoided.  This  note  is  intended  as  a 
l^int  to  any  young  gardener  who  is  inclined  to  become  somewhat 
careless  in  regard  to  his  Orchids,  for  if  he  desires  to  keep  his 
pilants  in  satisfactory  condition  he  must  watch  them  closely  and 
see  that  there  is  no  neglect  in  their  treatment,  or  he  may  soon 
have  reason  to  regret  his  want  of  thoughtfulness. — J.  T. 


Oncidium  Krameri. — This  very  strangely  formed  yet  beau¬ 
tiful  Orchid  is  rarely  seen  in  first-rate  condition,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  so  handsome  a  flower  has  come  under  our  notice  as  one 
which  a  Lancashire  correspondent  sends  us  this  week.  It  is 
really  butterfly-like  in  form,  with  fine  “  antennas  ”  and  beautifully 
marked  “  wiugs,”  and  poised  as  it  is  upon  a  slender  stem,  it  has 
a  most  natural  appearance.  The  bloom  sent  was  finely  coloured, 
the  shades  of  yellow  and  brown  being  clear  and  rich  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  flower  generally  of  unusual  size. 


Stanhopea  eburnea. — The  same  correspondent  sends  sc 
flower  of  this  fine  species,  which  is  less  well  known  in  gardens 
than  the  large-flowered  and  strongly  marked  S.  tigrina  and  one 
or  two  others.  As  the  name  implies,  the  flower  is  ivory  white, 
and  in  substance  also  it  has  some  resemblance  to  ivory,  the  lip' 
being  exactly  like  a  |  iece  of  that  material  carefully  carved  and 
highly  polished.  The  most  striking  and  pleasing  character  is, 
however,  its  powerful  fragrance,  which  very  strongly  resembles 
the  odour  of  Hyacinths.  It  is  not  a  new  introduction,  as  it  has 
been  in  cultivation  since  1828,  when  it  was  first  imported  to  this- 
country  from  Brazil,  and  is  still  included  in  several  of  ,,the: 
nurserymen’s  lists. 


BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

Rapid  strides  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  No  one  would  have  dreamed  a  few  years  ago 
that  this  deservedly  popular  class  of  free- flowering  plants  would  have 
attained  to  such  a  high  standard  of  perfection  as  they  now  have.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  class  of  plants  can  lay  greater  claim  to  popular  recognition  than, 
these.  Useful  alike  to  the  professional  and  amateur  gar&ner,  these 
popular  plants  include  nearly  every  shade  of  colour,  and  thus  are  emi- 


Pig.  18. — Begonia  Distinction. 


nently  suited  for  the  exhibition  tent  or  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse, 
conservatory,  window,  and  dwelling-rooms.  In  consequence  of  this  a. 
great  demand  is  made  for  the  finest  varieties.  No  one  has  done  more 
towards  effecting  a  great  improvement  in  this  race  of  Begonias  than. 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.  of  Stanstead  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  This  firm 
make  their  production  and  improvement  a  speciality,  as  they  are  grown 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  supply  the  demand  for  them.  Everyone 
interested  in  them  ought  by  all  means  to  pay  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Co.’s  Stanstead  Nursery,  where  they  will  see  one  of  the  richest  sights 
they  ever  beheld.  A  large  and  spacious  show  house  is  devoted  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  some  thousands  of  the  finest  types  grown  in  pots  and  in  baskets. 
It  is  indeed  a  splendid  sight  to  behold  such  a  vast  collection  representing 
every  shade  of  colour,  which,  mingled  together,  present  a  gorgeous  mass 
of  bloom,  exciting  the  admiration  of  visitors. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  perfection  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.  have  brought 
these  plants  as  regards  size  of  flower,  habit,  and  variation  of  colour,  and 
as  proof  of  this  the  above  firm  have  received  from  time  to  time  a  number 
of  first-cla'^s  certificates.  Among  the  most  striking  varieties  in  flower  in 
the  Begonia  house  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  Canary  Bird,  a  pretty 
dwarf-growing  double  of  a  canary  colour ;  General  Gordon,  a  fine  carmine 
double  ;  T.  Hewitt,  large  crimson  double  ;  Dr.  Duke,  an  immense  brilliant 
scarlet ;  and  Prince  of  Wales,  a  splendid  large  and  deep  scarlet  double. 
The  single  varieties  were  still  more  striking,  especially  noticeable  being 
Her  Majesty,  a  pleasing  novelty  with  delicate  rose-pink  flowers ;  Mrs. 
Weekes,  white  beautifully  margined  with  lines  of  red ;  Distinction,  a 
charming  variety,  lovely  crimson  with  a  white  centre  ;  Stanstead  Surprise, 
a  superb  crimson  ;  Torey  Laing,  another  fine  vaiiety,  yellow  suffused  with 
crimson ;  Bridesmaid,  an  exquisite  white,  the  finest  of  its  class  ;  Golden 
Queen,  a  fine  large  chrome  yellow ;  Mr.  A.  Forbes,  a  striking  novelty, 
cairying  fine  vivid  crimson  flowers;  Lady  Chesterfield,  one  of  the  large - 
flowered  section,  with  immense  well-shaped  flowers  of  a  rich  carmine 
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crimson  colour  ;  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Goschen,  a  fine,  erect,  round,  and  deep 
rose.  These  are  only  a  small  quota  of  the  many  hundreds  of  grand  varie¬ 
ties  crown  there. 

Messrs.  Laing  devote  great  attention  to  producing  a  race  of  pendant 
habit  suitable  for  hanging  baskets.  They  have  succeeded  in  selecting 
several  suitable  varieties  which  are  very  effective  for  the  purpose.  These 
are  tastefully  arranged  in  wire  baskets,  which  have  the  outsides  covered 
with  growing  Lycopodium.  A  few  Palms  of  light  graceful  foliage  aie 


Like  most  other  plants  the  Begonia  has  its  special  diseases,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  species  of  fungus,  which  often  proves  destruc¬ 
tive  to  it.  To  counteract  this  evil  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.’s  Begonia  grower, 
Mr.  Pope,  uses  a  mixture  prepared  by  himself,  and  which  is  named  by  him 
“  anti-fungoid.”  It  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  very  effectually. 

In  concluding  these  brief  notes  I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  that 
in  addition  to  Begonias  being  a  speciality  with  this  firm,  Caladiums- 
receive  much  attention,  there  having  been  many  splendid  new  varieties 


Fig.  19.— A  GEOUP  OF  BEGONIAS  (from  a  photograph). 


arranged  with  the  Begonias  in  the  baskets,  this  adding  considerably  to 
the  effect.  The  principal  varieties  used  for  this  purpose  are  Magenta 
Queen  and  Purple  Emperor — single  varieties.  The  double  varieties,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  suitable  for  this  mode  of  culture  on  account  of  their  drooping 
habit  of  growth.  Not  only  are  Begonias  grown  in  pots,  but  also  in  almost 
countless  numbers  in  prepared  beds  outside.  These  make  a  considerable 
displa^rluring  August  and  September,  and  thus  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  their  growing  value  for  bedding-out.  We  may  safely  predict  that  this 
showy  race  of  Begonias  will  equal  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  for  summer 
bedding  ere  long. 


raised  here,  in  addition  to  their  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  other  plants. 
Orchids  are  now  claiming  a  large  share  of  their  attention,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  more  houses  for  their  accommodation.  Time  would  not 
pei'mit  us  to  inspect  the  vineyard  and  other  nurseries,  hence  my  notes  are 
confined  to  the  Begonias — the  principal  object  of  my  visit.  All  those  who 
have  not  yet  made  a  call  and  seen  this  wonderful  collection  of  Begonias 
should  do  so  without  delay. — T.  W.  S. 

[The  engraving  (fig.  19)  represents  a  portion  of  the  remarkable  group 
of  Begonias  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show, 
and  which  was  by  general  consent  the_mo8t  handsome  group  of  Begonias 
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€ver  exhibited  in  London.  All  the  best  of  the  innumerable  superb  varieties 
raised  by  the  firm  were  included,  and  amongst  them  the  new  type  of  edged 
varieties  were  particularly  noteworthy,  as  it  is  quite  a  distinct  break  from 
the  ordinary  self-coloured  forms.  The  flower  shown  in  fig.  18  is  one  of 
ffiie  best  of  these,  and  is  named  Distinction,  but  our  artist  has  not  drawn 
the  margin  quite  clearly  enough,  nor  is  the  flower  quite  the  full  size.  The 
•clear  white  ground  affords  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  delicate  rose- 
tinted  margin,  and  the  general  fine  proportion  of  the  flower  is  another 
recommendation.] 


THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July  the  weather  was  very 
dry,  and  many  plants  suffered  in  consequence,  but  the  following  have 
been  fine. 

Echinops. — These  curious  plants,  strong-growing,  and  4  to  G  feet  in 
height,  with  Thistle-like  foliage  and  abundance  of  large  globular  heads 
of  bloom.  E.  Ritro  has  deep  purplish-blue  flowers  ;  and  E.  s})inosus, 
white  flowers.  The  tall  growth  renders  them  available  for  back  rows, 
where  they  have  a  singularly  fine  effect. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  Jl.-pl. — One  of  the  most  useful  of  flowers  for 
cutting  from  the  middle  of  July  onwards,  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  border  plants.  Its  numerous  erect  stems  of  2^  to  5  feet  in  height 
terminate  with  large  heads  of  pure  white  double  flowers,  are  very 
effective,  and  last  a  long  time.  A.  serrata  fl.-pl.  is  very  similar  to  the 
preceding,  the  flowers  being  larger,  less  double,  and  of  a  pure  white. 
They  do  well  in  any  light  soil,  and  a^  readily  increased  by  division  in 
early  spring. 

Latkyrus  grand) floras. — This  is  the  fiuest  of  the  Everlasting  Peas. 
Lathyrus  latifolius,  and  its  white  variety  alba,  are  very  fine  for  cutting, 
and  should  be  in  every  garden  where  flowers  for  cutting  are  in  request. 

Potcntilla  forniosa. — This  blooms  splendidly  and  is  very  showy,  its 
bright  cherry-red  flowers  being  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  the 
plant  being  spreading  and  attaining  a  height  of  2  feet. 

Lychnis  chalcedonioa  fl.-pl. — This  produces  large  heads  of  bright 
scarlet  double  flowers,  which  are  fine  for  cutting,  the  plant  attaining  a 
height  of  3  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  showiest  of  border  plants. 
It  is  increased  by  division  in  spring  when  beginning  to  grow,  and  likes 
a  generous  soil. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata. — The  large  bright  golden-yellow  flower  heads, 
with  a  brownish  disc,  are  about  the  middle  of  July  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  and  over  a  considerable  time.  It  is  very  showy  and 
extremely  useful  for  cutting.  It  attains  to  a  height  of  3  to  4  feet,  doing 
well  in  most  any  soil,  and  is  increased  by  division  in  spring  or  from  seed. 
C.  tenuifolia  is  of  smaller  growth,  having  finely  divided  foliage,  the 
flowers  being  bright  yellow  and  very  freely  produced  on  stems  about 
2  feet  high.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

Gcntiana  gelida, — This  grows  freely,  having  stems  about  12  inches 
high,  terminated  with  six  or  more  bright  blue  flowers.  It  likes  a  cool 
situation,  but  not  shaded,  and  will  thrive  in  an  ordinary  border. 
S.  Andrewsi  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet,  producing  numerous  flowers  in 
terminal  clusters,  which  never  pass  the  bud  state,  and  are  of  a  bright 
purplish  blue.  It  likes  a  cool  but  not  shaded  position,  and  good 
loamy  soil. 

Campannlas. — C.  Henderson!  commenced  flowering  early  in  July, 
and  lasts  longer  than  any  other  Campanula,  flowering  through  the 
summer.  It  grows  about  18  inches,  and  has  a  numerous  array  of  flowers 
of  a  mauve  or  purplish  blue  colour,  the  plant  forming  a  neat,  compact, 
pyramidal  outline,  and  is  one  of  the  showiest.  C.  grandis  and  C.  grandis 
alba,  though  old-fashioned,  are  very  fine,  forming  a  bush  about  3  feet 
high  of  numerous  spikes  of  bloom  thickly  set  with  blue  and  white 
(respectively)  salver-shaped  flowers.  C.  grandiflora,  or  the  one  I  have 
under  that  name,  is  the  finest  of  the  genus.  The  stems  rise  about  18  to 
24  inches,  are  slender,  and  bear  numerous  large  salver-shaped  flowers, 
somewhat  drooping,  of  a  bright  purple-blue,  and  is  distinct  in  habit  and 
bloom  from  all  other  Campanulas.  There  is  a  white  variety,  C.  grandi¬ 
flora  alba,  which  is  also  fine.  It  flowers  at  the  same  time  or  at  the  middle 
of  July.  C.  nitida  fl.-pl.  grows  about  1  foot  high,  and  has  numerous 
axillary  flowers,  very  double,  and  bright  blue.  C.  macrantha,  from  its 
erect  pyramidal  habit  and  numerous  stems  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
4  feet,  producing  numbers  of  large  purplish  blue  flowers,  has  a  fine  effect, 
especially  for  back  rows  in  borders.  C.  Van  Houttei,  with  its  erect 
stems  bearing  dark  blue  flowers,  is  very  showy,  attaining  a  height  of 
2  feet.  C.  Van  Houttei  pallida  has  pale  lavender  flowers,  and  is  very 
singular-looking.  C.  persicifolia  alba  plena  has  long  spikes  3  feet  high, 
thickly  set  with  pure  white  double  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  best. 
C.  pyramidalis  and  var.  alba  are  fine  in  back  rows.  The  stems,  crowded 
with  large  salver-shaped  flowers,  rise  to  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more  in 
good  soil,  and  are  very  effective.  These  are  best  treated  as  biennials; 
indeed,  most  of  the  Campanulas  are  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  are 
even  finer  than  those  from  cuttings  or  division.  C.  pulla  is  doing  well, 
reaching  a  height  of  G  inches,  much  higher  than  usual,  and  may  be  due 
to  the  rich  soil,  that  of  an  ordinary  border  of  light  loam  over  gravel. 
Its  drooping  deep  purple  bells  have  a  charming  appearance. 

Hcllenmni  gmmilum. — Unlike  others  of  the  genus,  this  does  not 
exceed  2  feet  in  height,  and  produces  numerous  bright  yellow  flowers 
some  2  inches  across,  and  continues  for  a  long  time  in  bloom,  the  flowers 
being  useful  for  cutting.  It  is  readily  increased  by  divisions  or  offsets 
in  spring. 

Bvpthahnvrn  salieifolium.  —  This  forms  a  neat  symmetrical  bush 
about  3  feet  high,  and  bears  numerous  golden-yellow  flowers,  which  are 
very  effective.  It  does  well  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is  useful  for  cutting. 


Alstrtonerias. — A.  aurea  has  bloomed  and  keeps  on  splendidly,  its 
bright  orange  flowers  rendering  it  very  showy.  This  is  perhaps  the 
hardiest.  A.  peruviana  has  not  done  so  well ;  although  it  has  a  warm 
border,  yet  it  has  given  fair  heads  of  bloom  of  rosy-crimson,  and  splashed 
with  other  shades  of  colour.  A.  pulchella  is  white  striped  with  red  ; 
A.  psittacina  is  crimson,  splashed  green  and  brown  ;  and  A.  tricolor, 
white,  cream,  and  yellow.  All  are  doing  fairly,  but  they  are  on  a  south 
border  in  light  soil  over  gravel.  A.  chilensis  is  dwarfer  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  so  are  A.  peregrina  and  its  var.  alba  ;  the  latter  is  very 
dwarf.  All  are  useful  for  cutting,  the  flowers  being  very  durable.  They 
increase  rapidly,  and  although  a  warm  situation  is  advisable  they  give 
the  best  results  from  a  rather  strong  loam,  and  if  in  light  soil  must  have 
generous  treatment  during  growth. 

Gaillardia  grandiflora. — This  commences  flowering  in  June,  and 
continues  up  to  autumn.  The  flowers  are  pure  yellow,  3  inches  across, 
and  are  very  different  from  G.  picta,  which  has  crimson,  yellow,  and 
orange  flowers,  much  finer  than  the  species  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view,  but  the  species  is  a  more  interesting  perennial,  and  flowers  over  a 
lengthened  period. 

GiUenia  trifoliata.  —  This  bloomed  well  in  the  dry  weather,  its 
panicles  of  white  flowers  being  very  fine.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
3  feet,  and  does  well  in  light  soil,  and  is  a  fine  border  plant  and  useful 
for  cutting. 

Galega  officinalis  alba. — This  gave  its  profusion  of  white  Pea-shaped 
flowers,  growing  fully  5  feet  high,  and  is  fine  for  cutting.  It  is  usefu 
for  shrubbery  borders  or  back  rows, 

Papaver  camlrioum. — Unquestionably  this  is  far  ahead  of  all  the 
yellovv  Poppies,  and  does  grandly  in  any  light  soil.  We  have  a  plant 
that  gives  white  flowers  as  well  as  deep  yellow.  I  attribute  this  change 
to  the  bees  ;  and  whilst  noting  this  circumstance  may  mention  that 
P.  nudicaule  has  changed  to  its  while  form,  or  P.  nudicaule  album 
These  have  done  well,  and  besides  being  highly  decorative  are  not  to  be 
despised  for  cutting.  Other  Papavers  have  done  badly  except  P.  orientate 
which  I  bloomed  well.  P.  nepalense  and  P.  pilosum  have  not  flowered. 

Anchusa  italica. — This  Borage-like  plant  grows  strongly,  attaining 
to  a  height  of  6  feet,  its  sky-blue  flowers  being  very  acceptalale,  and  it 
continues  through  the  summer,  being  readily  increased  by  seed. 

Delphinium  cashmerianum. — This  flowered  freely.  Its  deep  blue  or 
purple  flowers,  quite  2  inches  across,  being  borne  in  a  lax  corymb  about 
2  feet  high,  give,  in  connection  with  the  dark  green  palmate  foliage 
forming  a  tuft,  a  very  pleasing  effect.  D.  nudicaule  did  not  exceed 
12  inches  in  height,  and  the  flowers  were  numerous,  of  an  orange-red 
colour.  These  are  readily  increased  from  seed. 

Gypsopkila  paniculata. — In  elegance  this  is  one  of  the  finest  border 
plants.  It  forms  a  symmetrical  bush  a  yard  high,  and  is  covered  with 
white  flowers  or  minute  buds  resembling  Agrostis  nebulosa  ;  in  fact,  it 
has  the  elegance  of  the  finest  grasses  studded  with  minute  white  stars. 
For  cutting  it  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  plants,  imparting  a  lightness 
which  is  charmingly  effective.  It  will  grow  in  any  light  soil,  and  is 
readily  raised  from  seed. — G.  A, 


SHEFFIELD  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.— JULY  24th,  25th,  and  26th. 

The  success  of  this  the  first  Exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits 
which  has  been  held  in  the  Society’s  beautiful,  grounds  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  was  unfortunately  marred  by  the  very  unfavourable 
■weather,  as  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  commenced  almost  immediately  the  Show 
was  opened,  and  continued  with  little  intermission  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  until  its  close.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  a  two-days  show  only, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  as  the  Committee  had  up  to  then  been  so 
unlucky  in  the  weather  and  consequently  the  takings  at  the  gates,  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  unanimously  consented  that  it  should  remain  open  for  a  third  day. 
The  ill  luck  ot  the  Committee,  however,  still  continued  to  follow  them,  as 
rain  fell  heavily  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third  day,  so  that  the  takings  at  the 
gates  for  that  day  would  not  meet  the  small  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
keeping  the  Show  open.  The  Committee,  however  deserve  every  praise  for 
the  spirited  way  in  which  they  had  unitedly  worked  to  endeavour  to  bring 
together,  in  this  the  best  of  all  places  for  doing  so,  a  show  worthy  of  such  a 
centre  of  horticulture  as  Sheffield,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unavoidable 
flnancial  failure  they  have  this  time  experienced  will  not  deter  them  from 
endeavouring  to  achieve  success  next  year,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience 
they  have  this  year  gained.  The  Show,  considered  as  such,  was  eminently 
satisfactory  as  a  first  attempt ;  and  here  I  would  like  to  suggest  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Committee  that  at  an  early  date  they  invite  representatives 
from  the  various  other  horticultural  societies  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
to  confer  with  them  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  a  grand  unittd  effort 
to  be  made  in  1885,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  bringing  together  a  show 
such  as  those  held  annually  in  Manchester  and  in  Liverpool,  and  of  making 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  as  they  should  be,  the  centre  of  horticulture  for 
Sheffield  and  district. 

A  comprehensive  schedule  had  been  prepared,  and  prizes  amounting  to 
over  £250  offered  in  sums  ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  £6. 

Groups  Arranged  for  Effect. — Two  classes  were  devoted  to  groups  of  plants, 
one  being  for  nurserymen  and  the  other  for  amateurs  or  gentlemen’s  gardeners, 
the  size  of  the  group,  conditions,  and  prizes  offered  being  the  same  in  each 
class — viz.,  100  square  feet  of  space,  first  prize  £6,  second  prize  £4.  In  the 
nurserymen’s  class  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hiram  fehaw,  Richmond, 
Second,  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray.  These  were  two  very  fine  groups,  the 
first-prize  one  being  most  tastefully  and  effectively  arranged.  The  group 
from  the  Handsworth  Nurseries  contained  the  best  and  most  valuable  plants, 
but  was  much  too  solid  and  heavy  in  arrangemenc.  The  first  prize  in  the 
gardeners’  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Hannah,  gardener  to  Thomas  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Oakholme,  with  a  beautiful  group,  in  -w'hich  the  quality  of  the  plants 
and  the  arrangement  were  equally  meritorious,  The  foliage  plants  consisted 
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of  very  fine  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  and  Ferns,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were 
fine  specimens  of  Dracaena  amabilis  and  Goldieana.  A  marked  dift’erence 
between  this  and  the  second-prize  group  was  in  the  number  of  flowering 
plants  it  contained,  which  in  Mr.  Hannah’s  group  were  plentiful  and  good. 
The  second-prize  group  was  arranged  by  Mr.  W.  Winter,  gardener  to  J. 
Tasker,  Esq.,  and  was  a  very  good  and  tastefully  arranged  one,  which  called 
forth  much  praise. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Of  these  there  was  a  fine  display  in  all  the 
several  classes  or  sections.  In  that  devoted  to  nurserymen  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son  &  Sibray  were  the  largest  and  moat  successful  exhibitors  ;  Mr.  Hannah, 
the  like  position  amongst  gentlemen’s  gardeners.  In  one  class,  however,  for 
six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  restricted  to  growers  within  seven  miles  of 
Sheffield,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr-  J.  Walker,  gardener  to  B.  P. 
Broomhead,  Esq.,  Broomhall  Field,  with  a  very  evenly  matched  collection, 
consisting  of  Crotons  variegatus,  majesticus,  and  Johannis,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Impatiens  Sultani  fine,  and  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  a  grand  plant.  Mr. 
Hannah  was  placed  second  with  a  collection  scarcely  inferior.  For  six  plants, 
open  to  all,  Mr.  Hannah  was  a  long  way  first  with  very  fine  plants  of  Phyl- 
lotfenium  Lindeni,  Cordyline  indivisa.  Crotons  majesticus  and  variegatus, 
Dracaena  Youngii,  and  Anthurium  Warocqueanum. 

Crotons. — In  a  class  for  six  Crotons,  distinct,  Mr.  Hannah  was  placed  first 
with  large,  clean,  and  grandly  coloured  specimens  of  C.  Morti,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  variegatus,  angustifolius,  Wiesmanii,  and  majesticus. 

Table  Plants. — For  these  good  prizes  were  offered  in  each  section,  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  a  large  number  of  exhibits.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class, 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray  were  again  the  most  successful.  In  a  class  for 
six  Palms  for  table  decoration  they  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection,  consisting 
of  Areca  lutescens,  Dsemonorops  Lewisianus,  Calamus  ciliaris,  Geonoma 
gracilis,  Kentia  Canterburyana,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana.  In  the  amateurs’ 
and  gentlemen’s  gardeners’  class,  open,  Mr.  Sheridan,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Harmor, 
Ranfall,  was  first  with  admirable  examples. 

Orchids. — Of  these  plants  there  was  not  a  large  display,  but  some  good 
specimens  were  shown.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  six  exotic  Orchids  in 
bloom,  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray  were  first  with  fine  specimens  of  Den- 
drobium  thyrsiflorum,  twelve  spikes  ;  D.  Bensonim,  a  large  basketful ;  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum  nigrum,  Vanda  tricolor,  and  Cattleya  Leopold!.  Mr. 
Hannah  was  first  in  the  gardeners’  class  with  good  plants  of  Masdevallia 
Veitchii,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  and  Disa  grandiflora,  a  fine  piece.  For 
a  single  specimen,  Mr.  Walker  was  placed  first  with  Vanda  tricolor;  Mr. 
Hannah  second  with  Cattleya  gigas.  For  three  plants,  limited  to  Sheffield 
growers,  Mr.  Walker  was  first  with  Dendrobium  Dearii,  D.  Bensonire,  and 
Miltonia  spectabilis. 

Ferns,  Exotic  and  British, — Of  these  a  large  number  were  exhibited  in 
both  classes.  For  thirty-six  varieties  of  British  Ferns,  distinct,  some  beautiful 
collections  were  staged,  Mr.  J  no.  Eadon  taking  first  prize  and  Mr.  H.  Davy 
second.  For  six  varieties  Mr.  Eadon  was  again  first,  Mr.  J.  W.  Newsham 
second.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray  were  first  in  the  trade  class  for  six 
exotics  with  grand  plants  of  Todeas  grandis  and  pellucida ;  Mr.  Hannah 
being  first  in  the  gardeners’  class  with  the  six  finest  specimens  in  the  Show, 
amongst  which  were  grand  examples  of  Adiantums  farleyense  and 
gracillimum  and  of  Gleichenia  Mendelli. 

Coleuses  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Sheridan  and  Simmonds.  The  first 
prize  six,  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  were  Idia,  Pompadour,  Wizard  of  Woking, 
G-  Simpson,  Mrs.  G.  Simpson,  and  Sunrise. 

Selaginellas  were  remarkably  good  from  Mr.  Speight,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  Clarke  House,  his  pans  of  apoda  and  denticulata  elegans  being 
almost  unsurpassable. 

Begonias. — These  were  finely  shown  as  plants  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son  &  Sibray,  and  as  cut  blooms  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
whose  blooms  of  both  double  and  single  varieties  astonished  all  who  saw 
them,  both  for  their  wondrous  size  and  brilliant  colours.  The  same  exhibitors 
also  set  up  a  very  fine  lot  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  cut  blooms,  in  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  style  peculiarly  their  own. 

Roses. — Prizes  amounting  to  over  sixty  guineas  had  been  offered  for  these, 
and  the  good  display  occupied  a  large  space.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray 
exhibited  in  a  class  for  twelve  Roses  in  pots  (Perpetuals)  and  were  first,  in 
addition  to  which  they  had  about  100  plants  in  pots  not  for  competition — 
dwarf  vigorous  healthy  plants,  each  carrying  about  half  a  dozen  expanded 
blooms.  In  cut  blooms  the  first  prize  for  thirty-six  varieties,  single  trusses, 
was  carried  off  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  with  a  very  fine  lot,  the 
second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Proctor,  nurseryman.  Chesterfield.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  the  same  exhibitors  were  again  the  prizewinners,  but  with  a 
change  of  position,  Mr.  Proctor  being  first,  Messrs.  Paul  second.  The  contest 
in  this  class  was  very  close,  and  some  excellent  blooms  were  staged.  In 
classes  for  eighteen  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  six  Teas  or  Noisettes  and  six  new 
Roses  sent  out  since  1881,  Messrs.  Paul  were  in  each  case  placed  first.  The 
six  new  Roses  staged  by  them  were  Pride  of  Reigate,  Queen  of  Queens, 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Pride  of  Waltham,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner. 

In  the  class  for  amateurs  the  first  prize  for  thirty-six  varieties  (a  silver 
cup  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield)  was  carried  off  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Pemberton,  Romford,  Essex,  with  fine  blooms  ;  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Hall,  Rock 
Ferry,  Birkenhead,  being  placed  seeond.  The  stand  of  the  last-named  con¬ 
tained  the  premier  bloom  in  the  Show,  a  grand  A.  K.  Williams,  which  was 
stated  by  the  Judges  to  be  the  best  bloom  they  had  seen  this  season.  In  the 
three  next  classes — those  for  twenty -four,  eighteen,  and  twelve  blooms — Mr. 
Hall  was  an  easy  first,  he  being  the  only  competitor.  In  the  class  limited  to 
growers  within  seven  miles  of  Sheffield,  Duncan  Gilmour,  jun,.  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Holland),  carried  off  the  leading  prizes  with  fine  blooms.  The  first  prize 
for  a  single  bouquet  of  Roses  in  this  class  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Hague,  a 
similar  prize  for  two  Rose  bouquets  going  to  D.  Gilmour,  Esq. 

Cut  Fioioers.—ThQ  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse 
varieties  was  won  by  Mr.  Hannah,  second  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Hannah  was 
also  first  with  a  hand  bouquet.  For  a  bride’s  bouquet  and  a  ball  bouquet  Mr. 
T.  Earnshaw  was  first  in  each  case.  In  two  classes  for  six  buttonhole 
bouquets,  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  J.  Simmonds  gardener  to  G.  Fisher,  Esq., 
Endcliffe  Grove,  each  won  a  first  place.  Carnations  and  Picotees  were 
shown  in  fine  condition  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  and  Mr.  B. 
Simonite. 

Fruit. — For  pot  Vines  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  good  first  with  both  black  and 


white  Grapes,  his  Vines  being  well  grown  and  carrying  each  eight  or  nine 
good  bunches.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Simmonds  was  first 
with  very  good  examples  of  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  the  bunches  being  about 
IJ  lb.  each,  with  very  large  and  well-coloured  berries.  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw, 
Howden,  Yorkshire,  was  second  with  much  larger  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
not  well  coloured.  White  Grapes.— First  Mr.  C.  F.  Shorter,  second  Mr. 
Sheridan.  Muscats.— First  G.  H.  Shaw,  second  J.  Simmonds.  The  first  prize 
for  one  Pine  Apple  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Sutton,  gardener  to  —  Garside,  Esq., 
Worksop  Manor,  for  a  very  fine  Providence.  Mr.  Simmonds  gained  a  first 
prize  for  one  Melon  with  a  large  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orang'^,  also  a  first  for 
Cucumbers  with  two  very  fine,  smooth,  straight  examples  of  Carter’s  Model. 
For  six  Peaches  Mr.  Shaw  was  first  with  Grosse  Mignonne,  Mr.  J.  Sutton 
second  with  Dr.  Hogg,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  placed  first.  Six  Nectarines- 
—First  J.  Walker,  second  j.  Sutton.  For  Tomatoes,  four  distinct  kinds, 
three  fruits  of  each,  first  G.  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  with  very  fine  specimens  of 
Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Sutton’s  Perfection,  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All,  and 
Shaw’s  Perfection,  a  very  large  and  smooth  variety,  colour  a  very  dark 
crimson — a  very  fine  show  variety. 

Miscellaneous. — Large  groups  of  plants,  not  for  competition,  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  London,  and  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son 
and  Sibray,  Handsworth,  Sheffield.  The  groups  shown  by  the  first-named 
exhibitor  filled  a  space  of  about  30  feet  by  10  feet  and  contained  a  large 
number  of  rare  and  valuable  plants,  including  a  good  number  of  Orchids  in 
bloom,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were  Cypripedium  superbiens,  severa 
plants,  one  with  seven  flowers,  Cattleyas  Dowianaand  Mendelli,  Dendrobium 
Bensonire,  Lmlia  purpurata  several  plants,  Odontoglossum  Alexandras 
Warnerii,  and  others.  In  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray’s  group,  which  occu 
pied  slightly  more  space  than  that  from  Mr.  Williams,  were  some  fine 
Crotons,  Dracmnas,  Palms,  and  Ferns,  a  beautiful  case  of  Bertolonias  and 
Sonerilas,  two  fine  densely  flowered  plants  of  Dipladenia  boliviensis,  and  a 
very  large  Stephanotis  almost  solid  with  bloom  and  trained  in  a  novel  style 
— viz.,  a  ballon-shaped  trellis  of  the  ordinary  type  about  4  feet  high  and 
4  feet  through,  from  the  centre  of  which  sprang  supports  carrying  a  second 
umbrella-shaped  trellis  some  1  foot  6  inches  above  the  balloon,  the  whole 
well  covered  with  good  foliage  and  abundant  bloom.  A  group  of  four  dozen 
pots  of  named  varieties  Pansies,  from  Mr.  Herbert  Simpson,  Crookes,  Sheffield, 
proved  very  attractive.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray  took  first  honours  in  a 
class  for  three  new  plants  brought  into  commerce  since  1881,  with  Selaginella 
grandis,  Leea  amabilis,  and  Eucharis  Sanderii. 

Especial  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Ewing,  the  esteemed  Curator  of  the 
Gardens,  for  the  effective  manner  in  which  his  part  of  the  work  has  been 
performed,  for  the  great  courtesy  extended  by  him  to  all  concerned,  and  for 
the  beautiful  condition  of  the  grounds,  especially  the  carpet  bedding  along 
the  broad  terrace  walk,  which  is  very  effective  and  was  greatly  admired  by 
all.— W.  K.  W. 


NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

Amidst  the  grandeur  and  the  stillness  of  the  forest  stands  the  world- 
renowned  Abbey  of  Newstead,  a  grand  old  pile,  around  which  cling  so 
many  historic  recollections.  It  is  easily  reached  by  Midland  route,  and  is 
distant  from  Nottingham  about  eleven  miles.  The  visitor  ere  leaving  the 
railway  station  must  make  application  for  a  pass  to  enable  him  to  view  the 
Abbey  and  grounds.  These  passes  are  freely  granted  to  any  applying  for 
them,  and  only  those  in  possession  of  such  obtain  admission,  and,  leaving 
the  railway,  the  visitor  commences  his  pleasant  walk  to  the  Abbey.  Pass¬ 
ing  the  entrance  gates,  we  proceed  by  a  spacious  road  of  recent  date, 
having  Limes  and  Chestnuts,  destined  one  day  to  form  an  avenue  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  No  special  attractions  here  exist,  the  road  being 
perfectly  straight,  but  passing  by  the  second  lodge  both  a  change  in  the 
scenery  and  a  pleasing  landscape  are  opened  up  to  view.  The  ancient  and 
renowned  forest  of  Sherwood.  The  route  is  somewhat  diversified,  the 
visitor  having  to  pass  beneath  the  shade  of  an  avenue  of  Oaks.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  increase  in  beauty,  till  at  length  the  grand  old  Abbey  is  seen. 
It  is  delightfully  situate,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  front  of 
the  Abbey  presents  a  noble  and  imposing  appearance.  Its  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  is  somewhat  mixed,  and  antiquarians  and  archieologists  are  as  yet  un¬ 
decided  as  to  the  exact  date  of  some  of  its  parts.  Its  front,  however,  is  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  the  early  English  style,  and  it  said  to  be  unique. 
To  the  immediate  left  of  the  visitor  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Abbey 
church,  which,  containing  similar  tracery,  excite  the  curiosity  of  those 
learned  in  ancient  architecture. 

The  Abbey  of  Newstead,  or  New  Place,  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
having  been  founded  in  the  year  1170  by  Henry  II.  Nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance,  however,  seems  to  have  been  recorded  till  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  1539,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.,  w'ho 
the  following  year  granted  it  to  Sir  John  Byron.  During  the  time  the 
Byrons,  who  were  a  warlike  race,  held  Newstead  many  and  various  were 
the  changes  it  underwent,  at  times  being  quite  unfit  for  habitation,  at 
others  fitted  in  princely  style.  It  was  visited  by  some  of  England’s 
greatest  monarchs,  who  were  also  entertained  within  its  walls.  It  subse¬ 
quently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Wildman,  who  set  about  its  im¬ 
mediate  restoration,  and  at  his  death  it  was  secured  by  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor,  William  Frederick  Webb,  Esq.,  who,  together  with  Mrs.  Webb, 
have  exhibited  such  a  noble  appreciation  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Abbey. 

I  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  many^nd  various  striking  features  which 
here  abound,  and  which  cannot  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present  be  justly 
recorded,  but  will  suflfice  by  enumerating  some  of  the  m  'st  noteworthy 
features  during  a  pleasant  walk  through  the  grounds.  Conspicuous  on  the 
south  front  are  stone-edged  beds,  ingeniously  planted  with  Sedums,  Mentha, 
Iresine,  and  similar  plants,  which  so  well  adapt  themselves  in  all  carpet- 
bed  arrangements.  In  close  proximity,  too,  must  be  noted  a  fine  old 
Wistaria,  and  in  the  front  of  the  mansion  is  the  lake,  a  fine  expanse  ot 
water  some  36  acres  in  extent.  Here  Byron  was  wont  to  sail,  and  practise 
some  of  those  eccentricities  to  which  he  was  prone,  and  from  this  point  the 
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Byron  Oak  may  be  also  seen  ;  from  this  we  pass  to  the  French  Garden,  a 
small  square  plot  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style,  all  of  which  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  its  surroundings.  The  Abbey  walls  here  are  densely  clothed 
with  Ivy,  which  is  productive  of  that  homely  charm  by  which  it  is 
characterised.  Close  by  is  the  terrace  overlooking  the  stew-pond  wherein 
was  kept  fish  for  the  use  of  the  monks.  We  pause  to  lean  over  the  stone 
balustrade  of  the  terrace  where  Washington  Irving  stood  and  attested 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  lines  of  venerable  Yews,  whose  over¬ 
hanging  branches  now  sweep  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  magnificent,  and 
are  calculated  to  be  some  700  years  old. 

From  this  spot  we  turn  to  view  the  ribbon  flower  garden,  which  is 
situate  on  the  original  burial-ground  of  the  monks,  a  square  plat  of  grass, 
en  which  are  fashioned  or  festooned  the  ribbon  border.  This  annually 
requires  some  7000  bedding  plants  of  all  descriptions  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  like  effect.  Now  we  pass  through  shady  groves,  and  at  the 
extreme  end  of  one  of  these  we  get  a  good  view  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  lake  ;  and  in  the  distant  woods  beyond  the  turreted  summit  of 
the  old  castle  erected  by  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  now  a  ruin,  is  to  be  seen, 
while  the  roar  of  the  waterfall,  formed  by  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  is 
distinctly  heard.  Rambling  on  midst  the  welcome  shade  we  pass  the 
remnant  of  a  fine  old  Clematis  montana,  which  had  for  years  rambled 
among  the  topmost  branches  of  a  Larch,  but  which,  however,  succumbed 
a  few  years  ago.  Its  tangled  mass  remains,  as  it  were,  a  memoir  of  the 
past,  and  it  is  again  making  an  effort  to  rise  again  from  the  base. 

The  herbaceous  border  is  250  yards  long,  and  contains  some  gigantic 
examples  of  many  really  old-fashioned  plants.  Here  are  St.  John’s 
Worts,  Aconitums,  among  which  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  pale 
yellow-flowered  A.  pyrenaicum,  and  which  attains  a  height  of  5  feet, 
which  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  but  which  is  due  probably  from  the 
great  length  of  time  it  has  been  planted,  together  with  a  favourable 
position,  the  latter  evidently  having  proved  conducive  to  its  well-being. 
Fine  and  showy,  too,  were  the  forms  of  Alstroemeria  chilensis,  which 
appear  to  withstand  the  winter  unprotected.  This  is  a  valuable  border 
plant  in  soils  where  its  hardiness  can  be  depended  on,  but  in  d.oubtful 
cases  it  should  be  protected  by  placing  cocoa  fibre  or  coal  ashes  in  a 
mound  over  it  during  winter.  There  also  were  fine  clumps  of  Lilium 
testaceum,  a  grand  Lily  for  summer  border  decoration,  and  deserving 
extensive  cultivation,  seeing  it  is  so  well  adapted  for  ordinary  soils  such 
as  are  found  in  most  gardens  without  special  preparation.  There  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  having  dozens  of  expanded  blooms,  with 
many  of  the  t  ipmost  buds  to  keep  up  the  succession,  renders  it  one  of 
the  noblest  and  best  of  its  race.  Conspicuous,  too,  were  the  gigantic 
clumps  of  the  Goat's  Beard,  Spir^a  Aruncus,  which  in  this  border 
may  be  counted  by  the  dozen,  sending  aloft  its  massive  plumes  of  creamy 
fiowers.  A  momentary  pleasant  and  unexpected  change  is  opened  up  to 
view  :  the  high  wall  at  the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border,  which  is 
clothed  with  Jasmines,  Roses,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  such  plants, 
has  at  this  point  taken  the  form  of  an  arc,  through  which  may  be  viewed 
the  well-wooded  park,  in  which  the  mounds  are  topped  with  Bracken, 
while  in  the  far  distance  are  fine  beltings  of  Rhododendrons,  which  in 
spring  must  produce  good  effect,  consequent  upon  the  unexpected  means 
by  which  it  is  revealed.  Continuing  along  the  herbaceous  border  we 
notice  many  a  fine  clump  of  Hellebores,  Hepaticas,  Columbines  in  plenty, 
and  Campanulas,  with  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  From  these  we 
turn  and  enter  the  Devil’s  Wood,  so  called,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
dense  shade  and  sombre  gloom  produced  by  the  Yew  trees,  which  are 
formed  into  archways  hither  and  thither — always  a  cool  resort  on  the 
hottest  summer’s  day.  Emerging  from  this  pleasant  scenes  await  us. 
Facing  us  is  the  “  Eagle  or  Mirror  Pond,”  which  derives  its  former  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  lecterne  now  in  use  in  Southwell  Cathedral  was 
discovered  in  it,  having,  no  doubt,  been  cast  there  by  the  monks  for 
safety  ;  its  latter  name  is  due  to  its  still  waters  on  a  clear  day  reflecting, 
as  in  a  mirror,  the  eastern  view  of  the  Abbey.  The  surroundings  of  this 
pond  are  made  up  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  and  fine  Walnut 
trees  alternating.  These  constitute  a  charming  feature  in  spring,  as 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  pond  is  100  yards  in  length  and 
50  in  breadth. 

My  guide  next  led  the  way  through  an  arch  to  a  valley  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  which,  owing  to  a  sRght  declivity  of  the  soil,  may  be  viewed 
from  the  walk  above  with  ease.  These  are  protected  on  the  one  side  by 
Yews,  and  the  other  by  a  handsome  hedge  from  16  to  20  feet  high  of 
Thuja  gigantea,  which  also  forms  the  divisional  lines  between  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  kitchen  garden.  As  we  enter  the  kitchen  garden  I 
was  greatly  surprised  at  the  vast  numbers  of  Carnations  which  occupy 
the  entire  outer  border.  Of  these  alone  are  grown  some  10,000  plants  of 
the  various  sections.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  these  were  not  yet  in  their 
best,  but  sufficient  proof  was  afforded  that  before  long  they  would  form 
a  most  attractive  feature,  and  would  well  repay  for  a  visit.  For  the 
Carnation  Mr.  Webb  has  a  particular  liking,  hence  special  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  with  regard  to  them,  and  it  is  certainly  no  trivial  matter  in  an 
extensive  establishment  such  as  Newstead  to  deal  with  items  of  so  great 
import  as  this,  especially  in  the  staking  and  layering  season.  The  other 
occupants  of  this  garden  are  such  as  are  required  in  such  a  place,  and  aU 
in  turn  receive  attention.  One  noteworthy  experiment  which  Mr.  Beiliss, 
the  able  gardener,  has  adopted  with  considerable  success  is  that  of  Straw¬ 
berry  culture  on  the  ridge  principle,  of  which  he  speaks  in  high  terms. 
The  ridges  are  thrown  up  some  3  feet  high,  having  a  broad  summit  shaped 
into  a  trench.  The  Strawberry  plants  occupy  the  sides,  and  the  shallow 
trench  above  is  the  agency  by  which  w'ater  or  liquid  manure  is  applied. 
In  the  case  of  clear  w'ater  the  hose  is  laid  on  and  the  trench  allowed  to 
gently  overflow,  thus  seeming  a  thorough  watering  for  all.  The  efficacy 


of  the  experiment  has  during  the  recent  hot  weather  been  thoroughly 
tested,  with  the  result  that  an  abundant  supply  of  fine-flavoured  fruit  has 
always  been  forthcoming.  For  some  twelve  years  has  Mr.  Beilis  practised 
this  somewhat  novel  mode  of  Strawberry  culture. 

We  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  plant  houses  and  vineries.  In  the  latter 
may  be  seen  a  good  representative  crop  of  fair-sized  bunches,  the  earlier 
Black  Hamburghs  being  well  finished,  the  succession  vineries  promising 
an  equally  good  return.  The  various  plant  houses  are  filled  with  small 
serviceable  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration.  On  the  roof  of  one  of 
these  some  Fuchsias  have  been  trained,  and  are  loaded  with  flowers,  while 
in  another  Eucharis  .amazonica  predominates.  These  are  planted  out  in 
rich  turfy  loam,  and  are  remarkably  clean  and  vigorous  ;  their  stout 
flow'er  stems,  which  are  pushing  forth  freely.  Hundreds  of  fine  bulbs 
are  grown,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  meet  with  more  healthy 
plants.  In  the  same  house,  partly  for  experiment  and  partly  of  necessity, 
are  some  Melons  planted  in  ordinary  3-inch  drain  pipes,  the  leaves  of 
which  afford  ample  shade  for  the  Eucharis,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
were  partly  planted,  the  beds,  however,  being  full  of  Eucharis  too 
valuable  to  disturb.  The  idea  of  using  the  pipes  before  nanred  was  at 
once  adopted,  the  result  being  that  not  a  single  case  of  rot  at  the  collar 
has  taken  place,  and  the  abundant  crop  of  good  fruit  is  conclusive  proof 
that  their  roots  not  only  found  their  way  into  the  Eucharis  bed,  but  were 
at  home  when  they  got  there.  This  Mr.  Beilis  regards  as  a  fortunate 
discovery  in  Melon  culture.  In  another  house  Poinsettias  are  planted 
and  making  vigorous  growth.  Another  noteworthy  feature  there  is  that 
for  the  many  thousands  of  bedding  plants  which  are  here  grown  annually 
not  a  pot  is  used,  one  and  all  being  dibbled  into  small  squares  of  turf,  in 
which  they  are  transferred  to  their  respective  places.  I  was  pleased  to 
^  note  some  happy  combinations  in  a  wild  garden,  where,  among  others, 
Genista  tinctoria  fl.-pl.  was  a  sheet  of  golden  yellow  4  feet  across.  New 
formations  are  going  on  here  in  the  shape  of  a  rockery  and  alpine  garden, 
which,  when  completed,  will  add  additional  charms  to  the  many  existing. 
The  fernery  is  also  worthy  of  note  with  many  fine  specimens,  together 
with  a  good  example  of  Pulhamite  rock.  In  the  various  portions  of  the 
park  and  grounds  are  numerous  examples  of  fine  trees,  together  with  a 
Wellingtonia  planted  by  Livingstone  ;  a  Cedrus  atlantica  planted  by 
Stanley,  together  with  groups  in  circular  outline  of  Abies  Douglasi,  now 
fine  specimens,  and  some  fine  Wellingtonias,  also  planted  by  Livingstone. 
These  and  many  more  now  act  as  reminders,  and  recall  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  of  those  men  of  genius  who  planted  them. 

I  turned  to  leave  these  pleasant  scenes,  so  full  of  romantic  history,  with 
some  reluctance.  In  conclusion,  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  energetic 
gardener,  Mr.  Beilis,  upon  whom  the)  keeping  of  the  gardens  and  grounds 
reflects  great  credit. — E.  Jenkins. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  SHOW. 

The  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society  held  their  sixtieth  annual  Exhibition  in  the  Leazes  Park, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  inst.  The  Show  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best  that  the  Society  has  ever  held.  The  products  were  arranged 
in  three  large  pavilions,  160  feet  long  and  48  wide  ;  the  sides  of  these  were 
taken  out,  so  that  when  the  visitor  entered  he  obtained  a  coup  d’ceil  of  the 
whole  Show,  which  was  very  effective.  The  huge  foliage  plants  contrasted 
with  the  splendid  flowering  plants  the  length  of  the  pavilion.  There  was 
12  feet  this  year  between  the  rows  of  plants,  which  gave  greater  room  for 
inspection,  and  the  crowds  of  visitors  for  notetaking.  In  the  first  years  of 
this  Exhibition  since  it  commenced  under  its  present  large  scale  Queen’s 
weather  generally  prevailed,  but  unfortunately  the  last  two  years  the  oppo¬ 
site  has  been  the  case.  The  weather  was  very  unfavourable,  and  we  are 
much  afraid  this  year  the  receipts  will  be  less  than  in  former  years.  Appended 
is  a  list  of  the  awards.  The  A  division  is  open  to  all. 

Plants. — The  plants  were  superb.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  eight  plants  in  bloom,  dissimilar.  These  were  much 
admired.  Ericas  obbata,  Kingstonia  and  Parmentieriana  rosea  (the  latter  a 
magnificent  specimen),  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Anthurium  Schertzeri- 
anum  were  the  principal  sj^ecimens.  Mr.  A.  Methven,  gardener  to  E.  Lange, 
Esq.,  Huthfield  House,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead,  was  second.  The  best  plants 
were  Allamandas  Henderson!  and  Schotti,  Erica  exquisita,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Lapageria  rosea,  Ixora  javanica,  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  ; 
Mr.  J.  Noble,  gardener  to  Theo.  Fry,  Ejq.,  M.P.,  Woodside,  Darlington, 
being  third.  His  plants  of  Erica  retorta  major,  tenuifolia  tricolor,  and 
Bougainvillea  glabra  w'ere  very  good. 

For  eight  foliage  plants  Mr.  J.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Lawson, 
Bart.,  Bray  ton  Hall,  Cumberland,  was  justly  awarded  premier  honours  ;  his 
examples  of  Crotons  majesticus  and  Disraeli,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum, 
Macrozamia  elegans,  and  Kentia  Fosteriana  were  all  excellent.  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  was  here  second.  Cordyline  indivisa,  Latania  borbonica  (a  huge 
specimen  14  feet  through),  Kentia  australis  and  Fosteriana,  and  Croton 
Johannis  formed  an  excellent  group.  Mr.  Methven  was  third.  His  best 
plants  ■were  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Phormium  tenax  variegatum.  Mr.  J. 
Noble  was  fourth  with  excellent  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta. 

In  the  class  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  20  feet  by  10  feet,  Mr. 
J.  Hammond  was  first  with  a  commendable  arrangement,  in  which  Crotons 
Chelsoni,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Morti  produced  a  fine  effect  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  contrasting  with  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Acalypha  tricolor,  and  a  host  of  other  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  encircled 
with  group  of  Adiantums,  and  margined  with  the  pleasing  silvery  Panicum 
variegatum.  Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington, 
was  second,  and  by  no  means  an  inferior  one  ;  his  arrangement  was  also 
effective  and  praiseworthy.  His  best  telling  plants  for  colour  were  Croton 
Chelsoni,  the  Eulalia,  surrounded  with  Adiantum  Ferns,  formed  a  graceful 
group,  and  Francoa  ramosa  was  very  graceful.  The  third  was  Mr.  E.  Burton, 
Lane  Villa,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  which  Croton=’,  Bougainvilleas,  and  Zinnia 
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elegans  had  a  pleasing  effect,  itr.  Clark,  nurseryman,  Carlisle,  was  fourth. 
He  showed  an  excellent  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  The  Gardens,  Elraridge, 
Darlington,  was  first.  Divallia  Mooreana,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  GDichenii 
speluncte,  and  Mendelli,  Adiantum  fai  leyense  and  trapeziforme  ;  all  were  good, 
the  two  latter  excellent.  M  •.  Burton,  although  placed  second,  was  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  first.  For  four  Ericas  Mr.  Cypher  was  awarded  first  with 
good  plants  of  Erica  ferruginea  major,  ampullacea  major,  Savilleana,  and 
^emula.  Mr.  A.  Methven  was  second  with  Lindeni,  temula,  and  ferruginea. 

In  the  corresponding  class  B  Mr.  E.  H.  Letts,  gardener  to  Lord  Zetland, 
Aske  Hall,  Richmond,  was  first  wdth  Ericas  tricolor  supeiba,  Parmentieriana 
rosea,  and  Aitoni  snperba  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Johnson,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hodgkin, 
Esq.,  Elmridge,  Darlington,  was  second  with  twelve  pots  of  bedding  plants. 
Mr.  A.  Methven  was  first  with  useful  healthy  plants,  and  Mr.  E.  Larke, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  Whitley  Vicarage,  w'as  second.  For 
twelve  pots  of  Sempervivums  or  Sedums  Mr.  .T.  McIntyre  was  first,  and  for 
twelve  pots  of  Rock  or  Alpine  plants  Mr.  McIntyre  also  secured  premier 
honours. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Letts  won  first  honours  in  the  B  class  for  six  plants  with  Erica 
Turnbulli,  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  7  feet  in  diameter;  Ixora  Prince  of 
Orange,  Azalea  Brilliant,  Allamanda  Wardleiana,  and  Anthurium  Schertzeri- 
anum,  5  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  H.  Johnson  was  second.  Mr.  E.  II.  Letts  was 
also  first  for  six  foliage  plants,  including  Cycas  revoluta,  Croton  majesticus, 
Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  and  Croton  Johannis.  For 
six  Ferns  Mr.  Henry  Johnstone  was  first,  showfing  Adiantum  gracillimum, 
A.  concinnum,  Gleicbenia  rupestris,  G.  Mendelli,  and  Adiantum  trapeziforme, 
the  latter  very  fine.  Mr.  Burton,  g.ardener  to  A.  Harris,  Esq.,  Kirkby  Lons- 
■dale,  was  second  with  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  and  G.  argentea. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Roses. — For  forty-eight  Rose  blooms  E.  R.  Whitwell, 
Esq.,  Barton  Hall,  Darlington,  was  first.  The  Roses  formed  one  of  the  most 
creditable  parts  of  the  Exhibition.  Many  of  rosarian  connoisseurs  considered 
them  superior  to  any  shown  this  year.  All  the  principal  prizes  went  to  this 
popular  northern  exhibitor,  who  was  congratulated  on  all  hands.  His  best 
blooms  were  Madame  H.  Jamain,  Thos.  Mills,  Paul  Neyron,  Queen  of 
Waltham,  Etienne  Levet,  A.  Colomb,  A.  Wood,  Baroness  Rothschild  (very 
large),  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  &c.  Mr.  Whitwell  was  also  first  for  the  thirty-six,  closely 
followed  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedule,  who  showed  superior  flowers. 
For  the  forty-eight  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  Hereford,  were  second  ; 
and  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick,  third.  For  twelve  Roses,  yellow,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  were  first ;  and  for  twelve  of  any  sort  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick, 
were  first.  In  the  corresponding'  class  for  twenty-four  Roses  Mr.  C.  Laws, 
Pontyland,  was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Pierre  Hotting,  A.  Colomb,  and 
Due  de  Rohan. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  herbaceous  flowers  Mr.  J.  Oliver,  gardener  to 
Lord  Ravensworth,  Eslington,  was  first  with  a  good  collection,  comprising 
Spiraea  venusta,  Veronica  pyramidalis  and  albus,  Lathyrus  latifolius,  Geum 
coccineum,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  Achillea  millefolium.  Campanula 
calycanthema.  Mr.  Thomas  Battersby,  Axwell  Park,  was  second.  There 
were  nine  competitors.  For  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  Mr.  E.  H. 
Letts  was  first  with  Ixoras,  Allamandas,  Eucharis,  Stephanotis  ;  these  were 
all  embedded  in  Adiantum  cuneatum.  Mr.  Noble  was  second.  For  Fancy 
and  Show  Pansies  Mr.  Battersby  and  Mr.  Cawthorn  were  first ;  and  for  Pinks 
and  Carnations  Messrs.  Scott  and  Flowdy  divided  premier  honours. 

Table  plants  were  as  usual  shown  extensively.  Mr.  McIntyre  was  first 
in  the  A  class  with  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Aralia  Veitchii,  Croton  Disraeli,  and 
Pandanus  Veitchii,  Mr.  H.  Johnson  being  second.  Mr.  McIntyre  was  also 
first  in  the  eorresponding  class  B. 

Epergnes  and  Bouquets. — These  always  form  a  special  feature  at  New¬ 
castle.  Mr.  Cypher  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  light  and  graceful  arrange¬ 
ment  in  an  epergne  with  a  base  and  three  side  glasses.  The  flowers  em- 
ploiped  were  Pancratiums,  Cattleyas,  Lapagerias,  Dipladenias,  and  other 
choice  flowers  well  arranged.  Mr.  Whiting,  florist,  Newcastle,  was  a  close 
second.  Mr.  Cypher  wa,^  also  flrst  for  a  bridal  bouquet,  the  same  exhibitor 
being  first  for  a  hand  bouquet. 

Fkuit. — For  eight  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  was  placed  first,  his  specimens  comprising  the  following  : — A 
■Queen  Pine,  8^  lbs. ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  large  in  berry ;  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Chancellor  Peach,  Elruge  Nectarine,  Ischia  Figs, 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Strawberries  formed  an  excellent  collection.  Mr.  A. 
Methven  was  second  with  a  good  Queen  Pine,  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes, 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  and  Imperatrice  Nectarines.  For  four  dishes 
Mr.  Edmonds  was  also  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  and  Chancellor 
Peaches,  very  fine.  For  two  bunches  of  Grapes  Mr.  E.  Douglas  was  first 
with  Black  Alicante,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  second  with  Madresfield  Court. 
For  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Mr.  E.  Douglas,  gardener  to  J. 
Harris,  Esq.,  Derwent  Lodge,  Cockermouth,  was  first  with  fine  examples. 
For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Larke  was  first  with  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water  ;  and  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Jenkins,  gardener  to  B. 
Cochrane,  Esq.,  Alston  Grange,  Durham,  was  first.  For  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  Mr.  Edmonds  and  Air.  Thomas  Hare,  gardener  to  R.  W.  C. 
Neville,  Esq.,  Wellington,  Grantham,  were  first  in  each  class. 

Not  for  competition  were  collections  of  Conifer®  from  Alessrs.  Fell  &  Co., 
Hexham;  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  by  Air.  Whiting,  florist,  Newcastle; 
and  Mr.  Jos.  Witherspoon,  Chester-le-Street,  exhibited  an  ingenious  boiler, 
which  received  a  certificate  from  the  Judges.  It  possesses  several  novel 
arrangements,  which  are  said  to  save  fuel  and  give  greater  security  for 
•heating  effectively. 

The  Committee,  Judges,  and  friends  dined  after  the  Exhibition,  presided 
over  by  the  President,  N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  New¬ 
castle.  The  usual  toasts  were  drunk,  when  the  Committee  and  indefatigable 
.Secretary,  Air.  J.  Gillespie,  were  complimented  on  the  success  of  their  labours. 


TREES  AT  THE  CAPE. 

Most  people  have  heard  how  European  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  have 
thriven  when  introduced  into  Australia,  especially  in  the  south-east 
'temperate  corner,  which  embraces  Victoria  and  the  greater  part  of  New 


South  Wales.  A  continental  flora,  rich  in  strong  species  and  in  a  variety 
of  species  suited  to  every  shade  of  environment,  would  naturally  make 
terrible  inroads  into  a  I’estricted  island  flora.  The  little  temperate  region 
of  Australia  is  cut  off  from  the  vast  temperate  region  encircling  the 
northern  hemisphere  by  the  semi-tropical  region  of  central  and  northern 
Australia  and  the  equatorial  seas  and  islands  further  north.  Africa  presents 
the  spectacle  of  the  world’s  great  tropical  continent  with  a  climatically 
temperate  fringe  of  highlands  clinging  to  its  southern  extremity.  The 
temperate  zone  of  Africa  is  still  smaller  than  that  of  Australia. 

In  this  temperate  fringe  of  Africa  there  are  now  only  small  forest  tracts, 
comprising  altogether  something  under  200  square  miles  in  area.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  de,str action  of  forests  since  the  advent  of  the  white 
man  to  South  Africa  (about  200  years  ago)  ;  and  there  are  fossil  indications 
of  pre-historic  forests;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  temperate  forest  region 
of  South  Africa  was  ever  comparable  in  point  of  size  to  that  of  Australia. 
While,  therefore,  the  temperate  forest  region  of  Australia  has  evolved  the 
noble  genus  of  Eucalypts,  the  smaller  forest  region  of  S  )uth  Africa  has 
evolved  no  trees  sufiiciently  remarkable  to  be  heard  of  outside  their  own 
habitat.  Sneezewood  (Pteroxylon  utile)  is  a  timber  which,  in  point  of 
durabilitjq  ranks  with  Teak  Yarrah  and  Greenheart ;  and  if  there  were 
only  enough  of  Stink  Wood  (Oreodaphne  bullata)  it  would  keep  most 
imported  timber  out  of  the  market.  But  Stink  Wood  is  scarce  and  Sneeze- 
wood  small;  and  Yello.v-wood,  the  most  abundant  and  best  growing  tree, 
has  a  poor  reputation  as  timber.  The  temperate  forest  flora  of  Africa,  in 
fact  is  a  small  weak  island  flora,  and  when  we  consider  how  the  strong 
continental  floras  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  making  good  their  footing 
in  the  strong  island  flora  of  Australia,  we  may  now  con  du  le  that  in  South 
Africa  there  is  every  hope  of  very  materially  improving  the  forest  resources 
of  the  country  by  a  judicious  introduction  of  exotic  timbers. 

PINES. 

In  Cape  Colony  a  limited  but  successfuljattempt  has  been  made  to  plant 
exotic  trees  on  a  large  scale.  That  exotics  have  not  been  largely  planted 
is  scarcely  to  be  wmndered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  attention  has  been  turned  to  preserving  the  fine  natural  forests 
of  the  country.  As  in  other  colonies,  there  are  botanical  gardens  in  large 
towns,  very  u-eful  disseminators  of  seeds  and  plants  and  young  trees.  But 
the  young  trees  sold  are  usually  fruit  trees.  The  Pine  and  Oak  plantations 
near  Cape  Town  are  the  only  example  of  the  planting  of  exotic  timber 
trees  on  any  large  scale.  I  have  used  the  word  “  plantations,”  but 
“  woods  ”  is  the  proper  term  to  employ.  The  Cape  Town  Pine  woods  are 
composed  of  two  Pines,  Pinus  Pinaster  (the  Pin  maritime  of  the  French), 
and  Pinus  Pinea  (the  Stone  Pine  of  Italy).  These  Pine  woods  are  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  charming  strip  of  fertile  country 
stretching  along  the  south-east  or  temperate  side  of  the  Table  Alountain 
range.  Like  true  Pines  they  reproduce  themselves  with  the  greatest 
facility.  In  favourable  positions  the  young  Pines  come  up  like  grass  under 
the  old  trees.  Even  on  the  northern,  or  dry  warm  side  of  Table  Alountain, 
plantation  owners  are  in  the  habit  of  clean-cutting  the  Pine  plantations,  and 
leaving  reproduction  to  take  care  of  itself.  When  it  fails,  as  it  must  some¬ 
times  with  this  treatment,  artificial  sowings  yield  an  abundant  crop  of 
seedlings.  Unfortunately  fire  sometimes  destroys  large  areas  of  these  Pino 
plantations. 

0 aside  the  wooded  gorges  of  Table  Alountain  the  only  indigenous  tree 
is  Leucadendron  argenteum,  commonly  called  the  Silver  Tree,  from  the 
white  silvery  tomentum  which  covers  the  leaves  like  the  nap  of  a  silk  hat. 
The  habitat  of  this  peculiar  tree  is  confined  to  the  more  cool  temperate 
climate  of  the  Cape  peninsula.  At  pretty  sylvan  Wynberg,  and  elsewhere 
on  the  slopes  of  Table  Alountain,  there  are  natural  woods  of  the  Silver 
Tree — sparse  open  woods  with  foliage  glittering  white  in  the  mild  clear 
light  of  this  latitude.  Into  these  unique  woods  have  crept  the  dark 
Europ'^an  Pines,  and  the  mingled  tints  are  picturesque,  offering  food  for 
reflection.  How  far  will  the  strong  obtrusive  but  useful  northern  species 
eventually  oust  the  pretty  useless  southerner  ?  Black  and  white  exist  here 
side  by  side,  as  elsewhere  in  Cape  Colony,  and,  just  at  present,  there  is 
room  for  both.  Pinus  Pinaster  and  Pinus  Pinea  are  the  only  two  Pines 
which  have  become  naturalised  in  Cape  Colony.  The  Scotch  Fir,  men¬ 
tioned  in  books  of  travels  as  growing  abundantly  at  Cape  Town,  is  Pinus 
Pinea,  Scotch  Fir  or  Pine  being  the  colonial  name  for  that  species.  Air. 
Lister,  the  Forest  Officer  of  the  Cape  division,  who  has  bad  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  with  Pinus  Pinea  and  Pinus  Pinaster,  estimates  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  second  at  about  half  that  of  the  Blue  Gum,  and  of  the  first  about  half 
that  of  the  second.  The  Blue  Gum  at  the  Cape  does  not  appear  to  grow 
quite  so  fast  as  on  the  Nilgiris.  Probably  the  acre-increment  of  a  close 
plantation  of  Pinus  Pinaster  is  about  five  tons  (dry  wood),  and  of  Pinus 
Pinea  not  more  than  two  or  three  tons.  The  edible  seed  of  Pinus  Pinea  is 
not  utilised  in  Cape  Colony :  its  timber  is  superior  to  that  of  the  faster¬ 
growing  Pinus  Pinaster.  Both  Pines  show  distinct  annual  rings,  quite  as 
distinct  apparently  as  the  rings  in  Pine  wood  grown  in  Europe.  European 
pitch  pine  and  deal  are  very  largely  imported;  in  fact,  Norway  deal  is 
as  common  in  Cape  Colony  as  it  is  in  England.  The  tropical  white  ant  is 
unknown  in  Cape  Colony,  so  that  a  tough  light  wood,  such  as  d(al,  is  the 
most  generally  useful  that  could  be  grown.  Some  stumps  of  Pinus  Pinea 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  Table  Alountain  gave  an  average  of  from  five  to 
eight  rings  per  inch  of  radius  ;  this  was  with  trees  twenty-five  years  old. 

In  the  more  recently  settled  eastern  portions  of  Cape  Colony  there  are 
naturally  not  the  large  Pine  plantations  which  are  so  pleasing  a  feature  in 
the  Cape  Peninsula.  But  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  planting  on  a  s  nail 
scale,  Pinus  Pinaster  seems  to  succeed  as  well  in  the  east  of  the  Colony  as 
in  the  different  climate  of  the  west  (I  shall  conclude  this  notice  with  some 
remarks  on  the  climate  of  Cape  Colony).  Some  interesting  planting,  mostly 
of  Pinus  Pinaster,  has  been  done  on  the  bleak  hills  which  surround  the 
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eastern  town  of  Grahamstown.  Not  only  does  Finns  Pinaster  show  a  good 
growth  there,  whereyer  planted,  hut  in  one  spot  I  observed  some  remark¬ 
able  natural  reproduction.  In  a  gully  was  a  cluster  of  planted  Pinaster 
I’ines,  showing  as  fine  a  growth  as  is  usually  met  with  near  Cape  Town. 
I  measured  one  tree  6  feet  in  girth  and  90  feet  high,  and  not  an  old  tree, 
for  it  is  not  much  above  half  a  century  since  the  English  came  and 
planted  their  trees  and  houses  on  the  bare  hills  now  occupied  by  the  smiling 
little  town  of  Grahamstown.  From  these  trees  in  the  gully,  young  trees, 
self-sown,  have  spread  up  the  grassy  hillside.  This  was  at  an  elevation 
of  about  1800  feet,  and  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  southern  coast.  It 
shows  that  Pinus  Pinaster  can  be  used  here  for  forest  purposes,  not  only  on 
the  seaboard  (as  in  France),  but  at  moderate  elevations  inland.  The  Cape 
Forest  Department  has  now  some  Pinus  Pinasters  planted  still  further 
inland,  and  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  I  do  not  think  the  climate  will 
be  too  severe  even  at  this  elevation.  Frosts  there  are  only  such  as  occur 
during  night,  and  snow  never  lies  for  more  than  two  or  three  days ;  the 
climate  is  damper  than  at  some  parts  of  the  coast,  and  I  anticipate  that 
both  Pinus  Pinaster  and  Pinus  Pinea,  especially  the  latter,  will  succeed 
there  even  better  than  on  the  coast. 

Pinus  Pinea  is  a  rather  striking  feature  in  Italian  scenery  from  Brindisi 
upwards.  Too  often  the  Italian  mountains,  bared  of  forest,  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  torrents,  yield  now  nothing  but  the  scantiest  grazing,  and  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  peasant  enjoys  a  fire  he  draws  this  luxury  from 
the  loppings  of  the  Pinus  Pinea  trees  in  his  fields.  Pinus  Pinea  is  naturally 
one  of  the  most  flat-topped  of  Pines  when  old.  In  Italy  this  peculiarity  is 
exaggerated  by  lopping,  and  those  umbrella-like  trees  are  sometimes  as 
characteristic  of  Italian  pictures  as  are  Palms  in  paintings  of  tropical  scenery. 

The  Pine  trees  near  Cape  Town,  with  their  symmetrical  trunks,  their 
lofty  dense  covert,  and  their  natural  reproduction,  recall  the  Fir  forests  on 
the  sandy  plains  of  Alsace.  They  are  certainly  equal  to  the  Spruce  and 
Silver  Fir,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  recently  in  the  Vosges. — 
(TAe  Indian  lor  ester.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


EOSE  SHOWS. 

ST.  IVES. 

A  Rose  Show  was  held  on  the  24th  July  in  connection  with  this  Society 
in  the  grounds  of  H.  Goodman,  Esq.,  the  popular  Vice-President,  and  one  of 
the  best  supporters  of  the  Society.  The  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  R.  M.  Copley  and  G.  Chapman,  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  and  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  are  much  indebted  to  them  for  every  courtesy  and  attention. 

Turning  to  the  exhibits,  some  meritorious  stands  were  staged,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  lateness  of  the  fixture,  the  general  quality  of  the  flowers  was 
good.  The  leading  class  was  for  twenty-four  varieties,  open  to  all  England, 
and  was  well  won  by  Messrs  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  of  the  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  with  a  remarkably  level  and  fresh  stand,  comprising  Maurice 
Bernardin,  very  fine  ;  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  large  and  clean  ;  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Abel  Carriere,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  J.  S.  Mill,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Xavier  Olibo,  A.  Colomb,  bright ;  Marie  Verdier, 
Marie  Baumann,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  fine  ;  Countess  of  Oxford,  good  ;  Annie 
Wood,  Duke  of  Teck,  extra  fine;  Marhchal  Niel,  Reynolds  Hole,  A.  K. 
Williams,  bright ;  La  France,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Charles 
Lefebvre.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second  with  larger,  but  in  some  cases  rather 
too  forward  blooms — Marquise  de  Castellane,  A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb, 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  were  noticeable  in  this  stand.  Mr.  Frettingham  of 
Beeston,  near  Nottingham,  was  third  Avith  a  good  collection  of  fresh  even 
specimens,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  spectators,  might  well  have 
taken  second  place.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs.  Atherton 
of  Chatteris,  were  the  remaining  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  was 
£5,  presented  by  W.  W.  Warner,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  the  same  competitors  contended, 
but  the  leading  positions  were  reversed,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  being  placed  first 
with  a  fine  stand  containing  good  specimens  of  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Madame  Prosper  Laugier,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Boll,  Mer¬ 
veille  de  Lyon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marechal  Niel,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild,  C.  Lefebvre,  and  Fran5oi3  Michelon.  Messrs. 
Burrell  were  a  close  second,  their  Countess  of  Oxford,  Prince  Arthur,  and 
Comtesse  de  Serenye  being  good. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes  Mr.  Cant  and  Messrs.  Burrell 
■wQ^^the  only  competitors,  and  were  respectively  placed  first  and  second. 
The  blooms  were  undersized,  and  the  fine  stand  sent  by  the  Rev.  Page 
Roberts  to  the  Show  last  year  was  greatly  missed. 

The  only  open  class  for  amateurs  was  for  twelve  varieties,  the  prizes 
being  given  by  Mr.  H.  Goodman.  The  premier  position  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
E.  B.  Lindsell  of  Hitchin  for  a  level  stand  comprising  Marie  Rady,  Capitaine 
Christy,  A.  K.  Williams,  Dr.  Andrj-,  Marhchal  Niel,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
very  fine  ;  Marie  Verdier,  C.  Lefebvre,  Annie  Wood,  Pierre  Netting,  Marie 
Baumann,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Mr.  J.  L.  Curtis  of  Chatteris  was  second, 
his  box  containing,  among  others,  a  fine  specimen  of  Ollivier  Delhomme. 
The  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  and  Mr.  LaAvson  also  exhibited 
in  this  class. 

A  class  of  twelve  varieties  was  provided  for  amateur  members  of  the 
Society  residing  ivithin  six  miles  of  St.  Ives,  and  in  this  we  were  glad  to  see 
the  first  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  M,  Copley,  Mr.  T.  Seekings  being  placed 
second. 

Some  good  collections  of  Roses  not  for  exhibition  were  staged,  a  box  of 
Meiweille  de  Lyon  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant’s  nurseries  being  greatly  admired. — 

HELENSBURGH. 

As  a  rule  this  has  been  my  last  Rose  show  of  the  season,  but  this  year 
the  Committee  put  their  Exhibition  forward  a  week,  and  so  I  had  a  very 
hurried  rush  from  Darlington  to  Glasgow,  and  then  to  Helensburgh,  and 
back  again  the  next  day  to  Liverpool  in  time  for  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
of  the  National  Rose  Society.  Happily  the  weather  was  cool,  so  that 
travelling  was  not  Avhat  it  had  been  a  week  before ;  still  the  very  rapid 


rushing  about  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  it  was  with  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  that  when  I  reached  my  hospitable  friends  at  Larchwood 
my  work  for  the  season,  as  far  as  judging  was  concerned,  was  over; 
and  as  I  had  promised  to  be  present  at  Helensburgh  this  year  I  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  fulfil  my  promise,  and  find  myself  once  more  amongst  the 
kind  friends  whom  I  have  known  now  for  so  many  years. 

As  I  was  present  in  my  capacity  of  Judge  at  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Society,  and  have  been  at  every  one  since  held  except  last  year,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  watch  its  progress  and  see  the  improved  character  of  the 
exhibits  that  have  b°en  brought  forward,  and  have  also  seen  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  method  of  exhibiting;  but  they  still  pensist  here  in  a  plan 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  unique.  As  I  have  before  now 
explained,  Avhen  the  exhibits  are  brought  they  are  taken  out  of  the  boxes 
and  placed  in  tubes  on  tables  which  receive  all  the  exhibits.  The  idea  is 
that  it  places  all  exhibitors  on  the  same  level.  This  it  does  not  exactly  do, 
for  if  one  chooses  to  raise  up  his  flowers,  and  another  leaves  them  flat  in 
the  tubes,  the  former  makes  the  better  appearance.  Then,  as  the  Society 
supplies  the  moss,  and  each  exhibitor  is  not  put  on  his  mettle  to  provide 
good  green  moss,  it  happens  that  you  may  generally  say  that  the  Roses  are 
shown  on  hay  or  something  of  the  same  colour.  Moreover,  it  is  not  quite 
fair  on  the  Judges — there  is  no  opportunity  of  comparing  boxes;  and,  as  it 
happened,  two  sets  in  a  class  where  twelve  stands  were  put  up  at  the 
extreme  ends  came  very  close  to  one  another,  and  it  is  in  such  a  case  very 
difficult  to  carry  in  one’s  mind  the  two  sets.  Of  course  had  they  been  in 
boxes  it  would  have  been  different.  I  do  hope  that  they  will  listen  to  the 
advice  of  those  who  are  their  true  friends,  and  as  they  have  discarded  added 
foliage,  so  they  will  conform  to  the  National  Rose  Society’s  rules,  that 
Roses  are  to  be  shown  in  boxes  “  painted  green.” 

The  same  remark  applies  to  this  as  to  most  of  the  exhibitions  of  this 
year,  that  the  flowers  were  not  up  to  their  usual  quality  ;  and  although,  as 
is  their  wont,  the  Dicksons  from  Ulster  took  the  foremost  place,  even  their 
Roses  were  not  up  to  their  usual  standard.  In  the  class  for  forty-eights 
Mr.  Alexander  Dickson  had  a  good  stand,  consisting  of  Magna  Charta, 
Madame  Nachury,  Camille  Bernardin,  Madame  de  Ligneris,  William 
Koelle,  Prince  of  Wales,  Senatenr  Vaisse,  Bessie  Johnson,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Reine  Blanche,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Eugenie 
Verdier,  A.  K.  Williams,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Le  Havre,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand,  Marie  Baumann,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Alfred  Colomb,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  Etienne  Levet,  La  France,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Auguste  Rigotard, 
Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  Horace  Vernet,  Henri  Schultheis,  E.  T,  Teas,  Countess 
of  Rosebery,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Madame  Rivers,  Alexander  Dickson, 
Lselia,  Reynolds  Hole,  Mardchal  Niel,  Xavier  Olibo,  Duchess  of  Vallambrosa, 
La  Rosiere,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Capitaine  Christy. 
In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  was  first  with  good 
blooms  of  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Lady  Sheffield,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Elie  Morel,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Marie  Baumann,  Sophie  Coquerel,  Baron  Hausman, 
Reine  Blanche,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Comtesse  de  Serenyi,  Dr.  Andry,  La  France,  Star  of  W’^altham,  Madame 
Eugenie  Verdier,  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Baronness  Rothschild,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Etienne  Levet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Ltelia,  Triomphe  de  Caen,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  .John  Stuart  Mill, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Finger,  Thomas  Mills,  and 
Frangois  Michelon.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  (open)  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson  and  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  were  placed  equal.  The  former’s  flowers  were 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Caroline  Kuster,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Alba  Rosea, 
Madame  Berard,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Anna  Ollivier,  Rubens,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Mr.  Gray’s 
flowers  were  Catherine  Mermet,  Sombreuil,  Anna  Ollivier,  Rubens,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Madame  de  Tartas,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Amazon,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Adam,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Mr.  Gray  was 
also  first  in  the  class  for  twelve  Teas,  amateurs.  By-the-by  I  perceive  that 
the  Society  has  not  adopted  the  rule  of  the  National,  by  which  Hybrid  Teas 
are  not  allowed  to  be  shown  amongst  Tea  Roses,  as  in  some  stands  I  saw 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  others  exhibited. 

The  chief  prize  amongst  what  we  should  call  amateurs  (but  this  latter 
term  in  Scotland  simply  means  anyone  who  does  not  employ  a  gardener)  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Parlane,  gardener  to  Colonel  Desmaston,  Roslea,  Row,  with 
a  good  stand  of  Etienne  Levet,  Jean  Liabaud,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Princess  Mary  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  La  France,  Princess  de  la  Tremouille,  Madame  Lacharme,  Comtesse  de 
Chabnllant,  Frangois  Michelon,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Marquise  de  Castel¬ 
lane,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mrs.  George  Paul,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux,  (Iharles 
Lefebvre,  Prince  of  Wales,  Baron  Gonella,  A.  K.  Williams,  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Marie  Baumann,  Pride  of  Waltham,  John  Hopper,  Oxonian,  Le 
Havre,  Duchess  of  Vallombrosa,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  General  Jac¬ 
queminot. 

The  various  small  classes  were  well  contested,  and  the  general  quality  of 
the  blooms  was  much  improved,  although  the  season  had  been  unfavourable, 
and  Messrs.  Spalding,  Tate,  and  others  won  well-deserved  honours. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  the  disparaging  remarks  about  A.  Iv. 
Williams  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  nor  can  I  at  all  agree  with  them.  It 
may  not  be  a  vigorous  Rose,  but  it  is  not  a  delicate  one,  and  I  have  seen  at 
Mr.  Hall’s  at  Larchwood  plants  of  it  with  as  strong  sturdy  shoots  as  one 
need  wish  to  see.  It  has  been  sorely  tried  in  the  working  of  it  so  rapidly, 
but  I  believe  that  the  idea  that  it  will  not  bear  transplanting,  and  must 
be  budded  in  situ,  is  an  erroneous  one. — D.,  Deal, 


COMING  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

The  following  are  the  Exhibitions  announced  for  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  : — 

August  2nd  and  4th. — Liverpool  (two  days).  Southampton  (two  days). 

„  12th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees; 

Cottagers’  Show. 

,)  14th. — Maidenhead. 

16th,  16th. — Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

„  20th. — Shrewsbury  (two  days). 

„  21st. — Reading. 
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September  2nd. — Stratford-on-Avon  (two  days). 

„  3rd. — Glasgow.  Bath  (two  days). 

„  .5th. — Crystal  Palace  Fruit  and  Dahlias  (two  days). 

„  9th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees. 

„  11th. — Bury  St.  Edmunds  (two  days).  Dundee  International  (three 
days). 

„  17th. — Edinburgh  (two  days). 

„  2Srd. — Roval  Horticultural  Society,  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees ; 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show. 


KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

The  present  time  is  rather  a  busy  period  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
There  are  many  crops,  such  as  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Potatoes,  Cauliflower, 
Spinach,  Turnips,  &c  ,  now  over,  and  a  general  clearing  takes  place. 
The  Pea  stakes  are  carried  direct  to  the  late  rows,  and  put  in  to  support 
them,  and  all  the  refuse  is  taken  to  the  vegetable  heap  to  lie  there  until 
it  has  decayed  and  been  converted  into  vegetable  mould.  The  ground 
cleared  of  these  old  crops  is  not  dug  or  forked  as  a  rule,  but  only 
deeply  hoed  ;  and  afterwards  raked  to  take  the  rough  of  the  weeds  or 
refuse  off,  then  other  ci’opis  are  put  in.  All  kinds  of  winter  greens  which 
have  been  waiting  in  the  nursery  beds  for  space  elsewhei’e  should  be  pmt 
into  these  vacant  spaces.  Brussels  Sprouts  will  not  do  much  good  planted 
out  now,  it  is  too  late  ;  but  Savoys,  Curly  Greens,  and  late  Broccoli  may 
be  planted  with  every  certainty  of  then-  doing  well  and  becoming  useful. 
Late  Turnips  may  still  be  sown,  and  a  good  width  of  Spinach  should  be 
sown  for  use  in  September  and  October.  Eaolishes,  Lettuces,  Endive,  &c., 
may  also  be  sown.  The  Broad-leaved  Batavian  is  the  best  of  all  winter 
Endives,  we  grow  no  other.  It  is  massive,  high  in  quality,  and  bears 
rough  weather  well.  Winter  Lettuce  should  now  be  sown;  give  them  a 
sunny  position  and  the  best  of  soil.  Little  patches  of  each  will  do,  as 
they  will  all  have  to  be  transplanted  by-aud-by  if  produce  of  the  best 
description  and  very  hardy  is  desired. 

Carrots,  W'e  hear,  have  failed  in  many  instances  this  season.  This  is 
a  pity,  as  they  are  indispensable,  but  there  is  yet  time  to  produce  pflenty 
more.  If  seed  of  the  Early  Horn  be  sown  at  once  in  a  favourable  posi¬ 
tion  the  young  plants  will  quickly  appear,  grow  fast,  and  form  tender 
useful  roots  before  November.  The  drills  should  be  15  inches  apart,  and 
sow  thinly,  as  plenty  of  soil  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  autumn.  It 
is  veiy  seldom  that  grubs  do  any  harm  to  Carrots  sown  at  this  time,  and 
in  many  gardens  where  they  cannot  be  made  to  succeed  in  the  early 
summer  months,  it  is  quite  the  oppjosite  in  the  autumn,  when  they  do 
capitally.  We  may  say  again  that  only  the  Horn  varieties  should  be 
sown  now.  If  the  long  ones  were  p)ut  in  they  would  never  thicken,  and 
be  too  small  and  spindly  to  be  of  any  value. 

Onions  are  not  generally  free  from  maggots  this  season.  We  hear  many 
complaints  of  wholesale  losses.  Ours  are  perfectly  free  from  all  insects  ; 
this  we  attribute  to  the  free  use  of  gas  lime  from  our  works,  which  was 
dug  in  before  sowing.  This,  however,  will  benefit  no  one  at  the  present 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  observe  that  Onions  may  be  sown  now,  too,  to 
make  a  useful  autumn  crop.  The  fastest-growiog  White  Spanish  kind 
should  be  sown.  Give  them  a  dry  w’arm  border,  and  a  fine  crop  of  useful 
little  bulbs  will  have  appeared  by  November. 

Mushrooms  have  been  more  plentiful  in  the  fields  this  July  than 
we  have  seen  them  for  some  years,  and  when  they  can  be  picked 
up  readily  we  are  rather  liable  to  be  regardless  of  our  Mushroom  beds ; 
but  the  field  ones  will  all  have  disappeared  long  before  October  or 
November,  and  this  is  a  time  when  good  klushrooms  and  plenty  of  them 
begin  to  be  valued,  and  to  have  them  then  it  is  necessary  to  collect 
droppings  and  form  beds  as  soon  as  possible.  Cool  sheds  are  splendid 
places  in  which  to  gi’ow  late  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  Mushrooms. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  order  the  spawn  ;  one  bushel  will  do  several  small 
beds.  Nothing  but  new  bricks  from  some  respectable  dealer  should  be 
dealt  with.  Last  year  we  tried  some  French  spawn  for  the  first  and 
last  time ;  it  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  English  material. 
Tomato  plants  on  the  open  walls  require  very  frequent  and  close 
stopping  now,  and  all  fruit  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

FRUIT-FOECING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  order  to  maintain  a  steady  supply 
of  fruit  throughout  the  season  in  establishments  that  do  not  require  more 
than  two  or  three  dishes  a  day,  there  is  no  question  that  houses  contain¬ 
ing  two  or  three  trees  each  are  likely  to  maintain  the  succession  un¬ 
broken  better  than  large  houses.  These  remarks  more  particularly  apply 
where  early  forcing  is  practised,  as  houses  that  are  started  so  that  the 
fruit  does  not  ripen  before  August  may  be  planted  with  a  greater  number 
of  varieties,  so  as  to  afford  a  succession  of  fruit  over  a  more  extended 
period.  The  time  that  any  one  house  ought  to  be  calculated  to  afford  a 
supply  of  fruit  should  not  exceed  six  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  the  varieties  employed  should  be  of  proved  forcing  qualities. 
For  forcing  early  or  starting  in  December  early,  so  as  to  ripen  with  cer¬ 
tainty  by  the  beginning  of  May,  we  find  none  to  equal  Alexander,  Hals’s 
Early,  Large  Early  Mignonne,  A  Bee,  and  Royal  George.  These  are 
equally  suitable  for  houses  to  be  started  in  January  ;  but  for  starting  in 


February  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Yiolette  Hative,  and  Stirling 
Castle,  with  Noblesse  answer,  and  all  yield  fruits  of  fine  size  and  quality'^ 
For  later  successional  houses  those  Last  named  are  of  course  available, 
and  to  them  may  be  added  Bellegardc,  Dymond,  Barrington,  and  Wal- 
buiton  Admirable.  For  very  late  houses  we  recommend  the  Walburton 
Admirable,  Desse  Tardive,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Palmerston,  Golden 
Eagle,  and  Osprey.  We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  new  varieties  in 
net  including  them  in  the  early  and  midseason  varieties,  but  we  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  tried  sorts  ought  not  to  be  discarded,  or  the  best  posi¬ 
tions  given  to  the  new,  until  their  good  and  bad  points  are  tested. 

Of  Nectarines,  Hunt’s  Tawny  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  early  forcing, 
Lord  Napier,  Murrey,  and  Elruge.  The  latter,  Violette  Hative,  Stanwiclc 
Elruge,  and  Pine  Apple  are  good  for  successional  houses,  and  for  late 
houses  Pine  Apple,  Albert  Victor,  and  Victoria. 

Although  it  is  still  too  early  to  plant  fruit  trees,  it  is  not  too  early  to 
think  about  the  trees,  as  those  for  planting  in  houses  should  be  the  finest 
well-furnished  trees  of  two  or  three  years’  training  with  well-formed 
heads,  not  strong  and  gross,  but  clean  and  healthy  without  a  trace  of  gum, 
having  the  joints  close  and  the  wood  firm.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give 
a  higher  price  for  such  trees,  but  they  will  well  repay  for  the  outlay  and 
come  quickly  into  profit.  The  trees  should  be  moved  to  the  houses  before 
the  leaves  fall,  and  if  they  be  properly  attended  to  they  will  push  roots 
freely  at  once,  enabling  them  to  bear  gentle  forcing  the  first  year  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  earlier  work  in  the  next,  and  if  the  trees  are  furnished  with 
flower  buds  they  will  give  some  fruit  the  first  season. 

In  the  meantime  the  houses  should  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  trees.  Light  well-ventilated  structures  are  only  available  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  the  roof  lights 
should  be  moveable,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  off  for  the  exposure  of  the 
trees  when  considered  advisable.  For  early  work  the  borders  are  best 
inside,  and  for  those  to  afford  successional  supplies  it  is  well  to  have 
inside  as  well  as  outside  borders,  and  the  best  form  of  tree  is  the  fan, 
training  to  a  trellis  about  11  inches  from  the  glass.  The  houses  ought  to 
be  well  heated,  as  there  is  no  economy  in  having  a  few  pipes  highly 
heated,  and  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  trees.  The  borders  should  be  about 
30  inches  deep,  and  if  the  bottom  be  stiff  and  wet  take  the  excavation 
6  inches  deeper,  and  put  in  6  inches  thickness  of  concrete.  The  bottom 
should  have  an  incline  to  a  3-inch  tile  drain  or  drains,  and  they  should 
have  proper  fall  and  outlet.  Put  in  9  inches’  thickness  of  drainage — 
brickbats  or  similar  material,  the  coarsest  at  the  bottom  and  the  smallest 
at  the  top,  securing  with  a  layer  of  turves  grass  side  downwards.  The 
width  of  the  border  need  not  be  more  than  the  width  of  the  trellis  when 
the  trees  are  full  grown,  and  a  4-foot  width  will  be  ample  for  the  trees 
in  the  first  instance,  adding  to  the  width  annually,  or  as  the  trees  give 
evidence  of  requiring  more  root  space,  confining  the  roots  at  first  to  the 
inside  border.  The  soil  most  suitable  is  a  strong  calcareous  loam,  and  if 
deficient  of  calcareous  matter  add  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  chalk. 
If  the  soil  be  light  add  a  sixth  of  clayey  marl,  and  in  all  cases  have  the 
soil  in  a  moderately  moist  condition  only,  so  that  it  can  be  put  together 
firmly.  Avoid  manure,  but  crushed  bones  to  the  extent  of  a  fortieth  part 
may  be  added. 

Vines, — Early  House. — Where  early-forced  Grapes  are  preferred  to 
the  thick-skinned  varieties  that  have  been  kept  in  the  Grape-room,  the 
wood  will  or  ought  to  be  getting  quite  brown  and  hard,  if  not  quite  ripe. 
If  the  foliage  is  kept  clean  and  healthy  a  dry  warm  atmosphere  by  day 
with  abundance  of  air  by  night,  will  greatly  benefit  the  Vines,  and  bring 
about  a  condition  of  the  Vines  likely  to  further  the  production  of  compact 
closely  set  bunches,  which  generally  colour  better  than  those  that  are 
borne  on  half-ripened  wood.  Early  Vines  that  require  renovating  may 
now  be  taken  in  hand.  If  the  roots  have  the  run  of  inside  and  outside 
borders,  one  of  them  may  be  taken  out  and  fresh  compost  supplied 
without  running  the  risk  as  to  the  loss  of  the  next  year’s  crop.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  operation  should  be  quickly  and  carefully 
performed,  and  the  house  kept  close  and  shaded  until  fresh  growth  takes 
place,  as  advised  in  a  former  calendar. 

Vines  in  Pots  for  Early  Forcing. — Those  intended  for  this  purpose 
may  be  removed  to  a  south  wall  for  a  time  where  they  can  be  protected 
from  wind  ;  or  in  case  of  their  occupying  a  house  with  moveable  lights, 
these  may  be  drawn  down  to  favour  the  healthy  ripening  of  the  foliage 
and  proper  maturation  of  the  wood  without  giving  so  severe  a  check  as  is 
often  done  by  placing  them  outdoors. 

Young  Vines. — Canes  planted  out  this  spring  should  be  encouraged 
with  heat  and  moisture  until  they  have  filled  the  space  allotted  to  them, 
a  free  lateral  growth  suiting  them  best,  the  object  the  first  year  being  the 
formation  of  roots  and  a  few  well-ripened  buds  near  the  base  for  pruning 
back  to,  and  the  laterals  from  tliese  should  be  kept  closely  pinched. 
Maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the  house,  especially  at  closing  time,  which 
should  be  early,  and  afterwards  admit  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house 
for  the  night. 

Gragyes  Scalding. — Sudden  changes  of  atmospheric  conditions  from 
dull  weather  to  bright  sunshine  are  very  trying  to  Vines  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  particularly  to  Lady  Downe’s,  Alicantes,  and  Muscats  still  liable 
to  scald.  Maintain  a  rather  warm  atmosphere  at  night,  and  freely 
ventilate  by  day  until  the  danger  from  this  source  is  past. 

Gragjcs  Losing  Colour. — Bright  sunshine  is  unfavourable  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  ripe  Grapes,  which  soon  lose  colour  when  fully  exposed. 
Under  these  conditions,  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  black  Grapes  for 
any  length  of  time  after  they  are  ripe,  a  little  shade  drawn  over  the  roof 
on  bright  days  will  be  of  service,  provided  it  be  withdrawn  when  the  sun 
is  off  the  house,  but  when  this  cannot  have  such  attention  a  double 
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thickness  of  herring  nets  may  be  thrown  on  loosely  and  remain  on 
permanently  until  the  Grapes  are  cut. 

Vines  Snelling  off  their  Crops. — Give  every  attention  possible  in 
mulching  and  watering  the  inside  borders  with  tepid  liquid  manure,  and 
if  dry  supply  liberally  with  tepid  liquid  in  addition  to  mulching  ;  but  if 
wet,  the  latter  will  suffice,  as  the  rains  will  keep  the  roots  well  supplied 
with  food.  If  the  Grapes  are  well  advanced  ventilate  freely  through  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  closing  sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  90°,  and  admit  a  little  air  at  night.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
well  charged  with  ammonia  by  damping  the  floor,  &c.,  with  clear  liquid 
manure,  and  syringe  all  surfaces  where  it  can  be  done  without  spotting 
the  Grapes  every  evening.  Keep  the  laterals  pinched  where  they  crowd 
the  principal  foliage,  whilst  where  there  is  room,  and  especially  when  the 
Vines  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  a  fair  amount  of  lateral  extension  is 
advisable. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gardenias. — Plants  that  have  been  cut  back  and  intended  for  late 
flowering  in  spring  have  broken  well  into  growth  by  this  time.  If  they 
need  potting,  or  the  size  of  the  old  ball  reducing,  it  should  be  done 
without  further  delay.  These  plants  will  bear  without  injury  the  soil 
picking  out  carefully  from  amongst  their  roots  and  again  repotting  in 
the  same  or  smaller  pots.  They  do  much  better  afterwards,  and  grow 
with  greater  luxuriance  than  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  pots 
after  the  soil  has  become  sour  through  the  large  quantities  of  water 
required  while  these  plants  are  in  active  growth.  After  plants  have  been 
operated  upon  in  this  manner  they  require  very  careful  watering,  shading 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  from  bright  sun  until  the  roots  commence 
activity,  when  they  can  be  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  estab¬ 
lished  stock.  Plants  that  (lowered  early  and  grown  on  without  cutting 
back  for  early  flowering  may  now  for  a  few  weeks  have  cooler  treatment, 
which  will  bring  growth  to  a  standstill,  and  the  plants  when  introduced 
again  into  brisk  heat  will  soon  form  dowser  buds.  We  prefer  young  plants 
grown  on  from  cuttings  annually  for  maintaining  a  supply  of  bloom  in 
preference  to  retaining  old  plants.  Plants  grown  on  from  cuttings  with¬ 
out  being  checked  soon  grow  into  large  bushes,  and  are  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way  than  old  plants.  Those  intended  for  early  flowering  another 
year,  if  rooted  when  advised,  wilt  be  bushy  little  plants  ready  for  5-inch 
pots.  Another  batch  should  now  be  rooted  to  succeed  those  to  be  placed 
into  larger  pots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  shade  these  plants. 

Dracaena  Goldiana. — This  is  a  grand  foliage  plant,  and  will  doubtless, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  plentiful,  be  largely  used  for  decoration.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  work  up  a  stock  of  plants,  but  it  is  sure.  No  other  variety, 
D.  gracilis  perhaps,  excepted,  will  strike  root  with  greater  certainty. 
When  the  stems  become  hard  and  woody  the  dormant  eyes  along  the 
stem  are  a  long  time  breaking  into  growth,  and  the  head,  if  the  base  is 
firm  and  hard,  will  take  double  the  time  to  root  as  if  taken  off  nearer 
the  top.  The  softer  the  wood  the  sooner  they  strike,  and  several  of  the 
joints  below  where  the  head  is  taken  off,  if  inserted  in  small  pots  with  a 
leaf  attached,  will  form  roots  and  soon  make  plants.  Tnesej  as  well  as 
those  raised  from  side  shoots  taken  from  the  old  stem,  never  make  such 
handsome  plants  as  heads,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  few  good 
leaves  the  tops  are  taken  and  rooted.  From  these  young  stems  shoots 
are  soon  produced,  and  a  stock  of  young  plants  quickly  raised  by  this 
means.  We  have  found  that  constantly  cutting  up  the  plants  before 
their  stems  have  become  hard  is  the  quickest  method  of  raising  a  stock 
of  this  useful  variety. 

Ixoras. — Large  plants  well  grown  and  flowered  are  charming,  but  for 
decoration  in  small  pots  these  plants  are  not  half  so  much  grown  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  By  constantly  striking  a  few  plants  and  growing  them 
in  4  or  6-inch  pots  there  are  frequently  some  in  bloom  from  early  in  the 
spring  to  late  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  Strong  vigorous  cuttings  are 
selected  and  rooted  in  thumb  pots,  and  afterwards  transferred  into  the 
smallest  size  named  and  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  when  one  fine  large 
truss  is  produced  on  the  top  of  plants  varying  from  6  inches  to  1  foot 
high.  When  these  have  bloomed  they  are  cut  back,  allowed  to  break 
into  growth,  and  then  placed  in  pots  2  inches  larger,  which,  if  they 
flowered  early  in  the  season,  come  in  again  during  late  summer  or  early 
autumn,  and  are  invaluable.  These  plants  after  flowering  are  allowed  to 
produce  strong  cuttings,  which  are  taken  off  and  rooted,  and  the  old 
plants  conveyed  afterwards  to  the  rubbish  heap.  To  grow  Ixoras  well 
they  should  have  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  and  be  grown  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  possible,  standing  on  some  moisture-holding  material,  or 
plunged^  and  never  shaded  from  the  full  force  of  the  sun  except  when  in 
flower.  These  plants  flourish  in  rich  loam  and  sand  in  which  a  little  cow 
or  sheep  manure  has  been  intermixed,  or  in  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.  The  varieties  we  grow  for  this  purpose  are  I.  coccinea,  still  one  cf 
the  best,  and  I.  Pilgrimii,  which  is  a  good  grower,  dwarf,  and  very  free- 
flowering. 

Crotons. — Good  tops  rooted  now  in  4,  6,  and  G-inch  pots  will  be  in¬ 
valuable  for  decoration  during  the  winter  months.  Where  these  plants 
are  appreciated  for  room-decoration  during  that  season  every  plant  that 
is  likely  to  be  too  large  and  useless  for  the  purpose  then  should  be  headed 
down  and  rooted.  Crotons  root  readily  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  a 
close  warm  frame,  and  should  be  inserted  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  be  grown.  After  they  are  rooted  and  hardened  so  as  to 
stand  exposure  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown,  arrange  them 
close  to  the  glass  where  every  ray  of  sunshine  will  reach  them.  To  be 
effective  and  display  their  natural  beauty  the  foliage  must  be  well 
coloured  by  exposure  to  light,  for  if  this  is  not  done  now  it  is  impossible 
to  colour  them  during  the  autumn  and  dark  days  of  winter,  when  the 
plants  should  be  perfection  and  growth  at  a  standstill.  Well-grown  and 


beautifully  coloured  Crotons  are  very  effective  and  useful  for  decoration, 
but  when  badly  coloured  few  plants  are  less  attractive. 

Cypripedhms. — C.  insigne  and  its  varieties  that  were  started  into 
growth  early  in  the  year  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  should  now  have 
a  lighter  position  in  a  cool  moderately  airy  structure,  where  they  can 
be  shaded.  If  kept  in  heat  any  longer  they  will  flower  earlier  than 
they  are  required,  and  often  throw  up  their  flowers  irregularly  and  pre¬ 
maturely.  C.  venustum,  C.  villosum,  and  other  cool  species  and  varieties 
may  remain  in  warm  quarters  for  some  time  longer,  for  they  flower  later, 
and  their  growth  is  very  far  from  being  completed  yet.  All  Cypripediums 
should  have  abundance  of  water  ;  in  fact,  they  should  not  approach  dry¬ 
ness  during  active  growth. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Spring -flowering  Plants. — These  ought  now  to  be  well  in  hand,  or 
otherwise  the  majority  will  be  too  small  to  bloom  properly  in  their 
seasons.  lu  warm  localities  it  is  too  early  by  at  least  three  weeks  to  sow 
seed  of  such  annuals  as  Nemophila  insignis,  Limnanthes  Douglassii, 
Sapouaria  calabrica,  Silene  pendula,  Collinsia  bicolor,  and  Virginian 
Stocks  ;  but  in  northern  or  colder  districts  they  should  be  sown  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  July.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  drills  drawn  about 
6  inches  apart  and  previously  watered  if  dry.  A  light  and  not  very  rich 
soil  best  answers  the  purpose,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  thinned  out 
early.  Among  perennials  to  be  propagated  are  Arabis  of  sorts,  Alyssum 
saxatile  and  varieties,  and  cuttings  of  these  serviceable  spring-flowering 
plants  should  be  taken  or  pulled  off  with  a  heel  and  dibbled  in  firmly  and 
thinly  in  handlights  stood  on  good  sandy  soil  at  the  back  of  a  north  wall 
or  similarly  cool  position.  Aubrietias,  which,  like  the  preceding,  are  good 
either  for  beds,  borders,  or  rockwork,  may  also  be  propagated  in  the  same 
manner.  Iberis  or  herbaceous  Candytuft  are  also  increased  by  cuttings 
or  divisions,  and  otherwise  treated  similarly  to  the  Alyssums.  Primulas 
to  be  divided  at  once  and  replanted  on  light  and  good  soil  in  a  cool  posi¬ 
tion.  Saxifrages  succeed  best  in  the  open,  and  may  be  divided  and 
replanted  directly  the  young  growths  are  matured.  Pipings  or  cuttings 
of  Pinks  to  be  taken  off  at  once  and  dibbled-in  in  handlights  on  good 
sandy  soil  in  a  cool  position,  nothing  being  better  than  the  back  of  a 
north  wall.  Daisies  to  be  freely  divided  and  dibbled-in  firmly  in  good 
light  soil  in  a  cool  position.  Seedling  Wallflowers  and  Sweet  Williams 
to  be  pricked  out  at  once,  and  if  cuttings  of  choice  or  double  sorts  of 
either  are  pulled  off  and  treated  similarly  to  the  Alyssums  they  will  root 
quickly.  Carnations  and  Picotees  may  be  struck  in  handlights  this 
month  or  layered  during  August,  the  latter  method  being  the  most  sure 
way  of  raising  strong  plants,  and  will  be  again  alluded  to.  The  pipings 
or  cuttings  are  best  pulled  off,  only  very  slightly  trimmed,  and  firmly 
fixed  in  sandy  loamy  soil  and  covered  with  a  handlight.  In  districts 
where  they  fail  to  root  thus  treated  and  the  handlights  being  placed  in 
cool  positions,  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  boxes  and  a  little  bottom 
heat  given. 
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REMOVING  BEES  TO  THE  HEATHER— STEWARTON 

HIVES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  “  F.  W.  S.,”  desires  to  have  detailed  instructions 
on  removing  populous  Stewarton  hives  to  the  moors,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles.  There  is  no  greater  risk  with  Stewarton  hives  than  any  other  sort 
which  may  have  an  equal  number  of  bees.  The  Stewarton  hive  is 
perhaps  higher  than  many  frame  hives,  which  on  a  rough  road  causes 
them  to  oscillate  more,  but  is  overcome  by  being  better  corded  to  the 
spring  cart.  I  have  taken  bees  to  the  Heather  for  forty  years,  and 
during  that  time  I  only  lost  one  hive  containing  about  20  lbs.  of  bees  by 
neglecting  to  attend  to  my  usual  precautions.  The  distances  I  have 
taken  my  bees  to  the  Heather  ranged  from  twenty-four  miles,  all  that 
distance  on  a  spring  cart,  to  eighty  miles,  partly  by  cart,  rail,  and 
steamer,  and  for  some  years  almost  wholly  by  train  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  Not  only  is  it  desirous  that  the  bees  and  combs  should  be 
conveyed  in  safety  so  that  the  bee-keeper  will  not  meet  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  through  collapse  of  combs  and  heating  of  bees,  but  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  escape  of  bees,  which  not  only  puts  the  hive 
into  a  state  of  excitement,  but  endangers  both  people  and  domesticated 
animals.  Overheating  bees  not  only  causes  collapse  of  combs,  but 
induces  foul  brood,  causing  both  present  and  subsequent  loss  and 
disappointment. 

After  the  Clover  season  I  overhaul  all  hives  intended  for  the  moors, 
removing  all  full  and  partly  filled  supers.  If  the  queen  has  had  much 
laying  previously  I  depose  her,  and  give  a  young  fertile  one.  Then  to  add 
further  strength,  if  the  top  boxes  are  heavy,  or  if  frame  hives,  I  remove 
the  former  and  the  well-filled  frames,  or  even  the  empty  ones  in  the 
latter,  and  substitute  frames  and  boxes  containing  brood  from  weaker 
hives  that  are  not  likely  to  make  much  weight  at  the  Heather.  It  is  only 
strong  hives  that  will  make  weight  at  the  Heather,  and  the  proper  way 
and  time  to  irtilise  condemned  bees  is  when  something  can  be  made  out 
of  them.  If  extracting  filled  honeycombs  has  rendered  the  stock  too 
light,  give  some  sugar  to  keep  up  breeding  and  prevent  the  destruction 
of  eggs. 

A  few  days  before  starting  for  the  Heather  put  on  the  necessary 
supers,  and  if  the  floor  is  not  ventilating  make  it  so  with  a  sliding 
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stutter  underneath  to  close  when  at  the  Heather,  because,  although  I 
ventilate  beneath  freely  now,  the  nights  are  colder  in  August  and 
September,  and  the  bees  require  all  the  heat  to  encourage  comb- building. 
For  square  hives  a  light  frame  covered  with  perforated  zinc  five  holes  to 
the  inch  will  ventilate  well,  provided  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  has  been 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  supers.  If  the  combs  are  not  too  deep,  or  springs 
of  cart  not  too  stiff,  strong  hives  with  as  much  empty  space  as  is  crowded 
with  bees  will  travel  comparatively  safe,  causing  neither  loss  nor 
disappointment  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  favourable  will  rise  to  great 
weight  and  make  capital  stocks  for  next  season. 

I  provide  my  Stewarton  hives  with  ventilating  floor',  making  an 
octagon  rim  1^  inch  deep.  The  one  side  I  cover  with  perforated  zinc,  the 
other  I  cover  with  w'ood  ;  the  centre  piece,  about  10  inches  broad,  slides 
out  and  in.  If  the  hive  is  placed  upon  a  sparred  cart  the  air  passes 
freely  up  through.  If  the  bottom  is  solid  something  to  raise  it  a  little 
may  be  placed  beneath.  The  alighting  board  is  moveable,  and  the  floor 
I  fix  to  the  body  box  with  two  back  flap  hinges. 

Stewarton  Hives. — “  Novice  ”  requires  exact  measurements  for 
Stewarton  hives.  His  best  plan  would  be  to  purchase  a  hive  from 
Messrs.  Neighbour,  who  supply  all  that  is  necessary.  The  Stewarton 
hive  is  octagon,  6,  7,  and  9  inches  deep ;  the  former  has  bars  only,  the 
two  latter  four  or  five  frames  in  the  centre  ;  but  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  former  only.  The  size  of  all  hives  are  regulated  by  the 
number  of  combs  they  contain,  and  as  each  comb  measures  1|^  inch  to 
nine  bars,  will  measure  13^  inches  ;  but  an  additional  width  is  required 
at  the  outsides,  or  the  combs  are  not  extended  by  the  bees,  so  I  allow  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  more  at  each  side.  The  hive  inside  measure  will  then 
be  about  14  inches.  The  supers  are  the  same  in  size,  but  4  inches  deep, 
and  have  seven  bars  only,  each  comb  for  supers  being  2  inches  broad. 
The  bars  of  both  supers  and  body  boxes  are  three-eighths  less  than  that  to 
admit  the  slide,  which  is  feathered  to  run  in  a  groove  of  the  bar,  which 
should  also  have  an  eighth  groove  for  comb  foundation  in  the  centre. 

The  sides  of  the  hive  are  of  the  best  yellow  pine  (_of  which  all  hives 
■should  be  made)  five-eighths  thick.  These  are  cut  from  one  another,  marked 
by  a  template  to  insure  accuracy,  and  are  then  drawn  in  for  depth  of 
■dovetail,  which,  if  not  correctly  and  accurately  done,  will  not  tier  one 
with  another  :  this  is  where  care  is  required.  A  hole  is  made  at  the  back 
and  front  to  receive  a  pane  of  glass,  and  a  mouthpiece  or  three  in  each 
box.  1  prefer  one  mouthpiece  only  when  I  have  recourse  to  under 
ventilation  ;  these  pores  and  mouthpieces  are  fitted  with  sliding  shutters, 
and  the  three  body  boxes,  supers,  and  floor  have  either  screws  for  cording 
together  or  are  united  by  brass-back  flap  hinges.  “Novice”  will  find 
in  the  reply  to  “  F.  W.  S.”  how  to  make  ventilating  floors.  Stewarton 
hives  may  either  be  covered  with  a  straw  hackle,  shed,  or  the  more 
ornamental  octagon  or  square  cover.  The  cheapest  octagon  covers  are 
made  by  having  two  inner  hoops  to  which  the  lining  is  screwed.  A  zinc 
cover  is  surmounted  by  an  acorn,  and  the  whole  is  placed  upon  a  single 
pedestal. 

“  Novice  ”  also  wishes  to  know  the  best  way  to  find  a  queen.  Keep 
a  sharp  look-out  amongst  the  cluster  of  bees,  turning  the  hive  so  as  to 
cause  the  bees  to  spread  and  change  their  place,  and  the  movements  of 
the  bees  will  indicate  where  the  queen  is  ;  but  second  swarms  have  often 
many  queens.  "When  searching  for  queens  in  frame  hives,  if  the  queen 
is  quiet  she  is  easily  found,  but  very  often  when  frames  are  disturbed  the 
queen  leaves  them  and  goes  on  to  the  side  of  the  hive,  and  not  seldom 
leaves  the  hive  altogether — a  cause  of  queens  being  lost,  and  the  hive 
spoiled  through  manipulation.  When  I  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  queen 
I  divide  the  bees  until  the  number  is  so  small  that  she  is  easily  detected. 
— A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


HIVING-  BEES. 

About  two  years  since  a  swarm  of  bees  took  up  their  quarters  inside 
the  weather  tiles  of  an  old  house,  getting  in  through  a  chink  where  the 
mortar  had  dropped  out.  We  wish  to  get  them  out,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
put  them  into  a  frame  hive.  Please  say  how  we  should  proceed  about  it’ 
It  is  possible  they  could  be  got  at  inside  the  house  in  an  old  room  by 
moving  the  skiiting-board,  as  a  few  sometimes  get  through  a  crack  there, 
and  they  can  be  plainly  heard  close  through  the  board.  When  would  be 
the  best  time  to  get  them  out — I  mean  time  of  day  and  month  1  Should 
they  be  driven  by  rapping  near  them  or  by  smoke  ? — J.  H. 

[As  the  bees  appear  to  be  able  to  be  reached  from  the  room  it  is  far 
better  to  attack  them  from  that  place.  It  is  always  awkward  to  get  at 
bees  from  the  outside  on  ladders.  We  have  removed  bees  from  places 
■similar  to  that  described  by  “  J.  H.,”  and  should  proceed  thus  : — Have 
the  bar-frame  hive  at  hand  and  some  raffia  grass,  which  we  find  capital 
stuff  for  tying-in  combs.  Have  also  a  receptacle  for  the  honey,  some 
carbolic  acid  solution  (a  wineglassful  of  acid  to  a  pint  of  water),  plenty 
of  old  rotten  wood  or  rag  for  the  smoker.  Now  is  as  good  as  any  other 
time  for  the  operation,  and  we  should  choose  the  evening  as  the  best 
time  of  the  day,  because  we  should  then  secure  all  the  bees.  Preparation 
should  be  made  early  by  removing  the  skirting-board  where  the  bees  are 
heard,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  cut  away  some  lath  and 
plaster,  for  we  expect  that  the  bees  are  located  between  two  rafters, 
having  attached  their  combs  to  them.  If  the  bees  are  suddenly  exposed 
hang  up  a  sack,  so  as  to  keep  them  quiet  until  evening,  then  freely  use 
amoke  to  cause  them  to  gorge.  If  holes  are  seen  above  or  around  the 
nest  anoint  them  well  with  the  carbolic  solution,  otherwise  the  bees  may 
try  to  make  their  escape  by  these  passages  to  another  part  of  the  wall 
and  give  endless  trouble  ;  but  if  they  are  coolly  attacked  they  will  most 
likely  cluster  closely.  The  combs  should  now  be  detached  with  as  little 


shaking  as  possible.  The  bar-frame  hive  standing  near  should  have  a 
few  frames  with  foundation  with  the  quilt  drawn  over  them,  and  the 
V)ees  are  to  be  shaken  in  at  the  back  of  these  frames.  The  combs  with 
brood  should  be  tied  into  frames  and  given  to  the  bees.  When  moving 
the  combs  from  the  nest,  if  it  is  possible  some  vessel  should  be  placed 
under  to  catch  any  falling  bees,  or  the  queen  might  fall  and  crawl  away. 
All  heavy  honeycombs  we  should  cut  out  and  place  in  the  pan  prepared 
for  that  purpose.  Should  complications  arise  and  all  the  bees  not  be 
secured,  every  care  must  be  taken  to  hunt  well  for  the  queen.  As  each 
comb  is  taken  out  she  should  be  searched  for.  If  she  is  secured  and 
nearly  all  the  bees,  the  others  will  most  likely  fin-l  her,  if  the  hive  be 
placed  at  hand,  next  day,  after  which  of  course  the  hole  between  the 
weather  tiles  should  be  stopped.  We  should  feed  the  newly  made  colony 
until  they  had  huilt  combs  and  s’-cured  the  old  ones.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  combs  should  be  examined  and  the  raffia  grass  taken  out. — P.  H.  P.] 


HONEY  GATHERING-UNITING  BEES. 

I  HAVE  four  hives  of  bees,  three  of  which  have  this  year  given  very 
good  results  ;  from  one  I  have  had  nearly  60  lbs.  of  honey,  whilst  from 
the  fourth  I  have  only  had  15  Ibu  The  reason  I  believe  is  that  the 
queen  is  old.  I  have  had  no  swarm  from  this  hive  for  three  years,  as  I 
did  all  that  was  necessary  to  prevent  swarming.  Last  year  I  had 
30  lbs.  of  honey  in  sections  from  it  (which  as  an  amateur  I  thought 
wonderful),  leaving  at  the  same  time  sufficient  for  winter  and  spring. 
This  I  know  from  the  fact  that  up  to  June  1st  there  still  remained  in 
the  hive  comb  filled  with  honey  which  had  not  been  unsealed  all  the 
winter.  In  a  week  or  two’s  time  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain  from  my 
neighbours  almost  any  quantity  of  “driven  bees,”  and  I  want  to  know 
the  best  way  of  uniting  the  “  driven  bees  ”  to  the  old  stock,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  getting  rid  of  the  old  queen  and  the  introduction  of  a  young 
one.  If  you  can  give  me  any  information  on  this  point  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged. — John  Bulbeck. 

[It  is  quite  possible  that  the  queen  in  your  fourth  hive  is  a  young 
one,  and  not  old,  and  not  collecting  so  much  honey  as  the  others  is 
perhaps  due  to  time  lost  between  the  deposition  of  the  old  queen  and 
fertilisation  of  young  one.  It  is  unlikely  in  such  a  season  as  this  has 
been  that  the  bees  would  retain  an  old  and  effete  queen.  To  effect  the 
introduction  of  a  young  queen  the  old  one  must  first  be  deposed  if  the 
two  swarms  are  about  equal  strength  ;  after  sprinkling  both  with  thin 
scented  syrup  they  may  be  shaken  together.  The  secret  of  successful 
joining  lies  in  having  both  lots  of  bees  filled  to  repletion.  What  we 
never  knew  to  fail  is  to  drive  both  swarms  into  empty  hives,  then  shake 
all  together  ;  the  quicker  it  is  done  the  better.  More  caution  is  required 
with  bees  in  frame  hives,  but  if  you  succeed  in  getting  the  bees  in  stock 
hive  to  gorge  themselves,  the  driven  bees  may  be  either  placed  beneath 
and  allowed  to  run  up,  or  shaken  on  to  a  board  or  sheet,  then  place  the 
frame  hive  over  the  bees,  the  floor-board  being  drawn  of  course  ] 


CALEDONIAN  APIARIAN  SOCIETY. 

The  eleventh  Show  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  Edinburgh  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  on  the  22nd,  23  d,  24th,  and 
25th  of  July,  under  the  able  management  of  Major  R.  J.  Bennett,  to  ■whom 
the  bee-keepers  are  indebted  through  his  indefatigable  labours  and  efforts 
in  accomplishing  to  bring  together  the  various  exhibits  that  formed  the  finest 
exhibition  of  apiarian  appliances  and  produce  that  has  ever  been  witnessed 
in  Britain  ;  but  altlsough  Mr.  Bennett’s  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success  it  is  not  wholly  due  to  himself,  nor  is  it  known  that  it  was  through 
his  amiable  lady  working,  often  till  past  midnight,  that  the  work  was 
overcome,  and  the  Society  successfully  launched  in  1874.  Members  of  the 
Society  should  bear  this  in  mind  ;  and  while  we  congratulate  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  on  its  success,  I  think  both  are  entitled  to  more  than  a  mere 
passing  word  of  praise. 

The  bee-keepers  of  England  were  represented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Neighbour  , 
these  of  Ireland  by  Dr.  Knight,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Bee-keepers’ 
Association  ;  and  Scotland  by  Mr.  Cameron  from  Inverness  in  the  north  ; 
and  almost  every  bee-keeper  of  note  in  the  south  and  west. 

In  addition  to  the  large  tent  for  manipulating  there  -was  a  large  tent 
G1  feet  by  21,  completely  crammed  to  overcrowding,  not  holding  much  over 
the  half  of  the  exhibits,  which  had  to  be  put  outside.  I  was  somewhat  pleased 
to  witness  different  articles  awarded  first  prizes  that  I  invented  and 
exhibited  seven  years  ago,  but  was  then  ignored.  The  exhibitors  in  appli- 
ancps  were  Messrs.  McNally,  Glenluce  ;  Steele  of  Dundee  ;  Young  of  Perth  ; 
Leslie  Tait  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  Wm.  Thomson,  Blantyre. 

The  Exhibition  was  entirely  free  from  the  interested  competitors  and 
judges  which  characterised  the  early  shows.  Nothing  hut  harmony  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  so  busy  were  they  kept  in  explaining  their  exhibits  and  making 
sales  to  the  great  crowds  of  interested  and  inquiring  people  that  no  con¬ 
ference  was  possible.  It  might  be  thought  invidious  did  I  single  out 
any'one  as  having  appliances  superior  to  another.  There  was  not  one  that 
had  not  something  superior  to  his  neighbour  well  worth  copying.  The  taste 
displayed  in  the  losing  hives  was  even  superior  to  the  first-prize  ones  The 
latter,  however,  had  all  the  improvements  and  facilities  for  storing  honey 
either  above  or  in  the  body  of  the  hive — non-absorbing  roofs  well  ventilated, 
the  floors  the  same,  while  the  external  surface  was  entirely  free  from  pro¬ 
jecting  angles,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  rain  or  wet  to  gain  an  entrance. 

For  the  best  hive  on  the  storifying  principle  there  was  much  competi¬ 
tion,  but  the  first  and  second  prizes  lay  between  a  pretty  Stewarton  and 
outside  case,  and  a  pretty  tiering  hive  belonging  to  Mr.  Steele  of  Ne-wqiort, 
which  had  the  first  prize.  I  consider  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  that 
hive  if  Mr.  Steele  would  remove  the  plinths  of  cross  straps,  which  impede 
manipulation  when  combs  get  fastened  to  the  tops  of  the  boxes,  and  are 
sure  to  draw  damp ;  better,  I  think,  were  they  placed  in  an  outer  case 
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instead  of  being  double-walied.  All  Mr.  Steele’s  hives  and  other  exhibits 
■were  of  an  exceptional  character  and  well  got  up  ;  his  tray  of  supers,  which 
was  first,  was  really  pretty.  Mr.  Young’s  tin-work,  including  extractors, 
were  of  excellent  material  and  workmanship.  Mr.  Tait’s  exhibits  were 
advanced  and  well  made. 

Mr.  McNally  exliibited  some  pretty  straw  hives  fitted  with  bars  ;  the 
principle  was  good,  but  too  small.  With  the  good  feeling  that  prevailed 
amongst  the  persevering  and  determined  competitors,  if  spared  until 
another  year  something  grand  amongst  hives  may  be  expected.  When  all 
the  good  points  are  combined  in  one  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  win  a  first 
prize.  As  it  was,  the  Judges  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  but  as  they 
were  practical  bee-keepers  they  were  guided  by  their  own  judgment  and 
knowledge,  and  not  by  any  extraneous  pressure. 

In  the  observatory  class  there  were  upwards  of  a  dozen  competing.  There 
was  some  grumbling  at  the  awards  in  this  class,  but  long  before  the  close  of 
the  Show  the  decision  of  the  Judges  was  proved  to  be  correct.  The  first- 
prize  hive  was  the  only  one  that  stood  the  test,  the  bees  (after  they  got  over 
the  agitation  caused  by  some  mischievous  person  closing  the  entrance,  and 
which  was  not  discovered  for  some  time)  wrought  well,  repairing  all  damaged 
comb  caused  through  rough  handling,  and  built  and  sealed  much  new  comb. 
The  bees  were  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  visitors  carrying  on  the 
internal  economy  of  the  hive,  as  well  as  those  observed  under  the  glazed 
race,  loaded  with  pollen  and  honey.  In  all  the  others  there  was  not  one  that 
covered  the  combs  at  the  close  as  they  did  at  the  opening  of  the  Show,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  bees  had  retreated  to  one  space,  attempting  to  establish 
themselves  anew  in  their  natural  sphere,  thus  proving  the  fallacy  of 
oblong  hives.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  that  inexperienced  bee-keepers 
tell  us  are  to  be  derived  from  such  hives,  the  bees  show  us  differently.  It 
does  not  matter  how  pretty  observatory  hives  are  made — and  those  at 
Edinburgh  were  very  pretty  indeed — they  will  not  do  where  every  comb  is 
glazed,  nor  where  the  combs  are  separated.  Mr.  Leslie  Tait’s  hive  in  this 
class  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  first-prize,  the  only  one  on  right 
principles,  and  had  the  frames  been  distanced  and  steadied  with  knobs  or 
staples  instead  of  fillets,  which  prevented  the  sliding  of  the  combs,  would 
have  been  at  least  second. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  by  competitors  in  the  unicomb  class  by  not 
having  the  combs  wrorrght  in  the  hive  exhibited.  In  every  one  of  these  the 
combs  pressed  upon  the  glass,  and  the  frames  wrong  placed.  If  competitors 
would  attend  to  these  defects,  and  the  Society  provide  wooden  shades  over 
the  hives  to  prevent  the  glare  of  the  sun  through  the  canvas,  which  excites 
the  bees  and  prevents  visitors  seeing  the  queen,  it  would  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  as  when  the  bees  are  at  work  they  are  more  interesting  and  please  the 
public  better.  So  that  instead  of  keeping  the  bees  shut  in,  as  advocated  by 
Mr.  Raitt  at  Edinburgh,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  will  rather 
encourage  the  bees  to  be  at  work,  as  it  is  by  that  that  the  public  learn  the 
true  habits  or  requirements  of  the  bee. 

As  a  whole,  the  decision  of  the  Judges  gave  satisfaction,  but  in  the 
comb-foundation  class  it  seemed  rather  anomalous  that  prizes  should  be 
awarded  to  foreign  and  adulterated  wax  in  jjreference  to  the  genuine 
article,  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  schedule  were  departed  from  ;  but 
a  hint  from  one  of  the  Judges  revealed  the  cause — the  cells  were  too  large 
in  the  rejected  sheets  ;  but  as  I  have  a  desire  to  prove  all  things  I  imme¬ 
diately  applied  the  rule,  and  found  that  the  prizetakers  were  the  largest. 
Perhaps  a  pair  of  spectacles  will  rectify  the  mistake  another  year. 

A  suitable  instrument  to  extract  Heather  honey  has  been  long  in  request. 
This  year  the  Society  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  extractor  of  Heather  honey. 
A  screw  press  with  a  narrow  perforated  cylinder  and  drainer  for  honey  was 
shown  in  this  class,  but  the  Judge,  Mr.  Raitt,  rejected  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  presser  and  not  an  extractor.  I  could  prove  that  the  common 
extractor  is  not  one  either,  and  I  am  sorry  that  what  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  good  and  cleanly  extractor  should  be  passed  over.  I  will  show  the 
differenee  between  honey  squeezed  by  the  hand  and  that  pressed  by  the 
screw  presser.  I.n  the  former  the  hand  breaks  the  cells  and  mixes  poUen 
and  honey  together,  which  is  liable  to  ferment.  The  presser,  being  more 
powerful,  presses  the  cells  together,  forcing  out  the  honey,  but  not  the  pollen, 
the  former  being  preserved  in  all  its  purity,  while  that  pressed  by  the 
hands  is  opaque  and  frothy.  People  are  every  day  growing  more  fastidious, 
and  the  more  generally  it  is  known  that  gentlemen  are  encouraging 
cleanliness  amongst  cotters  and  adopting  the  means  to  put  into  the  market 
honey  canned  ready  for  consumption  without  either  a  clean  or  dirty  hand 
having  touched  it,  the  better  wiU  it  be  for  all  concerned. 

In  the  honey  classes  never  was  there  a  better  display  under  one  roof. 
There  was  not  a  single  bad  or  inferior  lot  but  the  pride  and  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Show  was  the  octagon  supers  from  the  Stewarton  hives,  clearly 
proving  all  I  have  said  in  their  favour,  and  of  deep  frame  hives.  No  matter 
what  interested  people  may  say  in  favour  of  oblong  hives,  they  are  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  and  instinct  of  the  bee.  There  were  some 
imitation  supers  on  the  Stewarton  principle,  but  every  one  of  them,  by  their 
ragged  combs,  betrayed  the  objectionable  narrow  top  bars  and  open  crown 
of  stock  hive. 

Of  dripped  honey  there  was  a  fine  display.  Mr.  Paterson  of  Struan  com¬ 
peted  in  the  class  for  Heather  honey.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Heather  honey 
of  the  current  year  has  been  shown  at  this  Show,  and  shows  that  neither  Mr. 
Paterson  nor  his  bees  have  been  idle.  The  flavour  and  colour  were  fine,  it 
being  from  bell  Heather  was  thinner  than  that  gathered  from  the  common 
Heath.  We  were  sorry  to  see  such  a  fine  sample  denied  the  prize  on  the 
ground  that  it  -was  not  Heather  honey,  as  it  was  Heather  honey  with  a  very 
fine  body  and  aroma. 

Mr.  A.  Neighbour  exhibited  several  Syrian  and  Italian  queens,  as  well  as 
some  cases  of  honey  drops.  The  cakes  made  from  honey  were  exceptionally 
fine.  The  wine  and  beer  made  from  honey,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sword,  was 
really  fine  and  refreshing. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Alfred  Neighbour,  London;  Mr.  J.  Buchanan, 
Jamestown ;  Mr.  George  Patrick,  Gartmore ;  Mr.  Raitt,  Blairgowrie  ; 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Bannockburn  ;  and  Mr.  Bailie,  Loughland,  Kilmarnock. — 
Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 

PRIZE  LIST. 

Best  Stock  of  British  Bees— 1  and  silver  medal,  W.  Sword  ;  2,  W.  Munn. 

Best  Stock  of  Cyprian,  Ligurian,  or  any  other  Foreign  Bees  —  Silver  medal,  B. 
McNally  ;  2,  W.  Sword. 


Hives. — Best  Hive  for  Observation  Purposes,  all  Combs  to  be  visible  on  both  sides, 
stocked  with  Bees  and  their  Queen,  suitable  either  for  summer  or  winter  use — 1  and 
Highland  and  Agricultur.al  Society’s  silver  medal,  W.  Thomson  ;  2,  W.  Munn.  Most 
Complete  Bar-frame  Hive  on  the  Moveable-Comb  Principle,  with  cover  and  stand  com¬ 
plete,  stocked  with  Bees  and  their  Queen,  showing  Super  Arrangements  in  full  operation, 
or  Duplicate  Hive — 1,  W.  Thomson  ;  2,  W.  Sword.  Best  Moveable-Comb  Hive.  This 
Hive  must  be  e.xhibited  in  duplicate — firstly,  for  summer  use,  with  facilities  for  har¬ 
vesting  honey;  secondly,  with  arrangements  for  wintering — I,  "W.  Thomson;  2,  R. 
Steele.  Best  Fr.ame  Hive  for  general  use — 1,  W.  Thomson  ;  2,  R.  Steele.  For  Inventions 
or  Improvements  in  Hives  and  Appliances,  including  the  best  Divisible  Super,  the  best 
plan  of  placing  Sections  on  Hive,  and  the  best  Top  Feeder — 1,  W.  Thomson;  2,  J. 
Armstrong.  Best  Straw  Hive  of  any  description — 1,  W.  &  R.  McNally  ;  2,  R.  Steele. 
For  the  best  Hive  (Stewarton  or  otherwise)  on  the  Storifying  Principle — -1,  R.  Steele  ; 
2,  'W.  Thomson. 

Comb  Foundation. — Best  sample  of  Comb  Foundation  made  of  pure  beeswax,  to 
consist  of  ten  sheets,  each  sheet  measuring  not  less  than  14  inches  by  8  inches  ;  worker 
cells  for  stock  hive;  and  ten  sheets  thin  for  supers.— 1 ,  W.  &  R.  McNally ;  2,  W.  Rait. 
Best  t-\vo  samples  of  Wax,  in  cakes  of  not  less  than  1  and  2  lbs.  each,  weighing  not  less 
than  4  lbs.  in  all. — 1,  W.  Rait ;  2,  R.  Steele. 

Honev. — Best  Display  of  Honey  and  Honeycomb.  ■ —  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society’s  silver  medal  and  1  and  2,  W.  &  R.  McNaUy.  Best  two  supers  above  20  lbs. 
each. — 1,  J.  Morton  ;  2,  J.  Crawford.  Best  Super  above  20  lbs. — 1,  W.  Laughland;  2.  J. 
Gemmel.  Best  Super  above  10  lbs.  and  under  20. — 1,  W.  &  B.  McNally;  2,  E.  McNaUy. 
Best  Super  of  Honey,  not  being  sectional  supers,  the  super  to  be  of  wood,  straw,  or  of 
wood  in  combination  with  glass  or  straw,  not  less  than  12  lbs. — W.  &  R.  McNally.  Best 
twenty-four  2-lb.  sections  of  Comb  Honey. — 1,  C.  Camegde;  2.  W.  &  R.  McNally.  Best 
twenty-four  1-lb.  sections  of  Comb  Honey. — 1,  W.  &  R.  McNally;  2,  C.  Carnegie.  Best 
twenty-four  1 J  lb.  sections  of  Comb  Honey. — 1,  Rev.  F.  Taylor ;  2,  W.  Lowe.  Best  twelve 
2-lb  sections  of  Comb  Honey. — 1,  W.  Lowe ;  2,  L.  Tait.  Best  twelve  1-lb.  sections  of  Comb 
Honey. — 1,  W.  &  R.  McNally;  2,  D.  Liff.  IBest  run  or  extracted  Honey,  in  twelve  2-lb. 
glass  jars. — 1,  C.  Carnegie ;  2,  D.  Mackintosh.  Best  exhibition  of  run  or  extracted  Honey 
in  twelve  1-lb  glass  jars. — 1,  C.  Carnegie  ;  2,  W.  &  R.  McNaUy. 

Special  Prizes  for  Ladies.— Best  Super  above  10  lbs.  and  under  20  lbs.— Mrs. 
McNally.  Best  Glass  Super  of  Honeycomb. — Mrs.  McNally.  Best  sample  of  run  or  ex¬ 
tracted  Honey  in  glass  jar  containing  not  less  than  12  lbs. — Mrs.  Thomson. 

Comestibles. — Best  Liqueur  or  Wine  made  from  Honey,  with  recipe  attached  (not 
less  than  2  quarts),  age  of  wine  to  be  given. — Small  silver  medal,  W.  Sword.  Best  Mead 
or  Beer  made  from  Honey,  with  recipe  attached  (not  less  than  2  quarts). — Small  silver 
medal,  W.  Sword.  Best  Cakes  made  with  Honey,  with  recipe  attached  (not  less  than 
2  lbs.). — Small  silver  medal,  W.  Sword. 

Miscellaneous. — Best  Collection  of  Hives,  Bee  Furniture,  Bee  Gear,  for  general 
use,  no  two  articles  to  be  alike  or  for  the  same  purpose — 1,  R.  Steele  ;  2,  W.  W.  Young, 
Perth.  Cheapest,  neatest,  and  Best  Tray  of  Supers  for  producing  Honeycomb  in  a 
saleable  form,  and  to  be  complete  with  glass — 1  and  2,  B.  Steele.  Best  Honey  Extractor, 
cost  to  be  taken  into  consideration — 1,  W.  W.  Young  ;  2,  R.  Steele.  Best  and  Largest 
display  of  Honey-producing  Plants,  in  a  dried  state  or  otherwise — 1  and  2  (silver  medal), 
W.  &  R.  McNally.  Best  Collection  of  Natural  Enemies  of  Honey  Bees — 1  and  2  (silver 
medal),  W.  &  B.  McNally.  Best  Straw  Hive  stocked  with  Bees,  to  be  used  at  the  Driving 
Competition — 1,  2,  and  8,  James  Johnston,  Stirling. 


* All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor  ’’ 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  ^V’e 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  rel;it- 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  oilce.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Books  {G.  S.,  Benfrew). — There  is  much  that  is  good  in  the  work  you 
name,  but  for  present  requirements  it  is  practically  obsolete.  {B.  D). — For 
economy,  conciseness,  and  comprehensiveness  we  have  no  doubt  our  “  Garden 
Manual  ”  will  compare  favourably  with  any  other  work.  This  also  appears 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  public,  as  the  large  sale  of  the  work  testifies.  Its 
price  is  Is.  GcZ. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

Ferns  Eaten  (Sussex). — Slugs  are  probably  the  depredators,  and  if  you 
examine  the  plants  at  night  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern  you  will  probably  find 
them  feasting.  At  that  time,  if  you  apply  perfectly  clear  lime  water,  then 
dust  the  centre  of  the  patch  with  soot,  you  will  destroy  the  slugs  and 
benefit  the  plants. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora  (Idem). — We  have  grown  this  plant  for  years  as 
raised  from  rooted  offsets  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  we  have 
also  raised  hundreds  of  plants  from  seeds,  which  were  also  satisfactory,  but 
grew  stronger  than  the  others.  If  you  have  strong  seedlings  now  they  will 
probably  answer  your  purpose,  but  it  is  fully  late  for  sowing  for  raising 
good  early-flowering  plants. 

I-vy  on  Trees  (Idem). — Ivy  is  injurious  to  trees  by  abstracting  the 
moisture  from  the  bark,  by  sealing  the  pores,  and  excluding  the  air,  also, 
especially  in  the  case  of  young  trees,  by  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  sap 
vessels,  and  consequently  restricting  the  supply  of  moisture  from  the  roots. 

Fungus  on  Onions  (C.  B.). — The  fungus  on  the  Onions  is  Peronospora 
Schleideniana,  an  ally  of  the  Potato  fungus.  It  has  been  very  destructive 
this  year.  Spring-sown  Onions  are  always  said  to  be  the  most  affected,  and 
growers  say  they  can  prevent  the  disease  by  autumn-sowing.  As  in  the 
Potato  disease,  no  cure  is  known  ;  sulphur  placed  on  lime  might  answer,  but 
we  have  not  tried  it.  The  fungus,  of  course,  causes  putridity. 
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Keeping  Tomatoes  {U.  iT.).— If  the  fruits  are  cut  when  nearly  ripe  and 
suspended  in  a  dry  room  they  will  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
Mr.  Iggulden’s  manual  on  the  Tomato  (post  free  from  this  office  for  Is.  2d.) 
you  will  find  upwards  of  thirty  methods  of  preparing  and  using  Tomatoes, 
some  of  which  may  possibly  meet  your  requirements. 

German  Wallflowers  {Alfred). — You  have  done  right  by  selecting  the 
best  varieties  for  seed,  and  if  it  is  well  matured  you  may  expect  it  to  produce 
plants  with  good  flowers,  but  not  exactly  like  those  of  the  present  year ; 
some  may  be  better  and  others  worse,  but  the  better  the  flowers  which  are 
left  for  seed-production  the  better  will  be  the  resulting  varieties.  The  seed 
will  possibly  not  ripen  in  time  for  raising  strong  plants  for  flowering  next 
year.  Those  raised  from  cuttings  ought  to  flower  well.  They  usually  pass 
the  winter  in  a  rather  dry  position,  where  the  soil  is  firm  and  not  rich  ;  but 
in  rich  ground,  and  moist,  the  growth  becomes  so  succulent  that  the  plants 
are  often  injured  if  not  destroyed  by  severe  frost.  We  have  on  several 
occasions  found  it  advisable  to  take  up  the  plants  in  October  and  plant  them 
in  a  drier  position,  such  as  near  a  wall,  while  choice  varieties  we  place  in 
pots  and  winter  in  cold  frames,  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes,  and  the  lights 
drawn  off  the  plants  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Soil  for  Vine  Border  {G.  P.,  Hants). — We  should  mix  the  two  kinds  of 
loam  you  have  sent,  and  incorporate  with  it  a  twentieth  part  of  the  bulk  of 
the  chalk  of  which  you  have  sent  a  sample,  but  this  should  be  ground  or 
crushed  small,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  ; 
it  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  form  of  large  lumps.  The  soil  should  be  dug 
and  the  mixing  done  at  once,  and  the  border  made  in  the  spring.  We  should 
also  either  dig  the  sods  deeper  than  those  you  have  sent,  or  shave  off  the 
grass  closely,  or  you  will  have  far  too  much  vegetable  matter  in  the  border, 
which  will  not  be  of  a  lasting  nature.  If  you  add  also  wood  ashes  or  charred 
lefuse  of  any  kind  it  would  improve  the  compost.  We  should  not  make  the 
border  more  than  5  feet  wide  the  first  year,  supporting  the  front  with  a  wall 
of  turves,  and  as  the  roots  protruded  through  this  we  should  add  another 
section.  As  the  soil  is  very  turfy  and  inclined  to  be  light  we  should  make 
the  border  rather  firm  than  otherwise,  always  provided  the  very  important 
matter  of  not  using  the  compost  in  a  wet  state  be  attended  to.  By  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  lines  indicated  you  may  make  a  very  good  Vine  border,  and  with 
good  cultural  attention  produce  excellent  Grapes. 

Training  Black  Currants  {F.  G.). — You  will  do  right  by  securing  to 
the  wall  as  many  of  the  shoots  of  the  present  year  as  you  can  without  over¬ 
crowding,  and  you  may  remove  any  old  or  unfruitful  parts  to  make  room 
for  them.  If  the  leaves  of  one  shoot  seriously  overlap  those  of  another  too 
many  shoots  have  been  retained.  Avoid  this,  and  you  may  expect  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  The  small  aphis  to  which  you  refer  is  troublesome,  and  if  in 
large  numbers  for  any  length  of  time  injurious.  It  usually  disappears, 
however,  during  showery  and  rather  cold  weather,  and  probably  it  is  less 
abundant  now  than  when  you  wrote  your  letter.  If  the  trees  are  large  and 
numerous  there  is  no  practical  remedy.  Probably  the  method  recommended 
to  another  correspondent  for  cleansing  Hops  is  as  good  as  any  for  you  to 
try  if  you  desire  to  extirpate  the  aphides. 

Cucumbers  Exhausted  (Anxious). — Your  plants  are  failing  by  want  of 
support.  The  soil  is  either  too  dry  or  impoverished,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  may  possibly  be  too  dry  also.  At  once  saturate  the  bed  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  fi0°,  then  follow  the  next  day  with  a  simi¬ 
larly  copious  application  of  liquid  manure,  such  as  the  drainings  from 
manure  diluted  to  the  colour  of  pale  ale,  half  an  ounce  of  guano  dissolved 
in  three  or  four  gallons  of  water  or  soot  water  ;  then  place  on  the  bed  a 
layer  of  rich  rough  turfy  soil  and  manure  an  inch  or  two  thick,  keeping  the 
bed  constantly  moist  afterwards  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  This  treat¬ 
ment,  with  a  moist  atmosphere  and  the  temperature  you  name,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  invigorate  the  plants,  which  ought  to  bear  abundantly.  Cut  off  the 
worst  foliage,  and  you  will  soon  have  fresh  fruitful  growths.  When  roots 
protrude  through  the  surface  add  more  soil,  and  the  plants  may  be  kept 
healthy  and  fruitful  for  months. 

Cucumbers  not  Swelling  (M.  P.).  —  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when 
Cucumbers  form  but  make  little  or  no  further  progress  their  stubbornness 
is  the  result  of  insufficient  support  at  the  roots.  The  plants  may  be  what  is 
termed  “watered  regularly” — that  is,  sprinkled  every  day;  but  in  truth 
they  are  not  half  watered.  The  surface  of  the  bed  may  be  moist  enough, 
possibly  even  too  moist,  if  at  the  same  time  ventilation  is  not  sufficient,  as 
under  such  circumstance  the  fertilisation  is  imperfect,  and  then  if  the  soil  is 
dry  below  there  can  only  be  one  result — no  good  Cucumbers.  Pour  into  the 
bed  as  much  water  as  will  pass  away  freely,  whether  this  is  one,  or  three,  or 
four  gallons  to  each  square  foot.  Do  not  quite  close  the  frame  at  night,  but 
prop  up  the  lights  at  the  back  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  increasing  the 
ventilation  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  sun  raises  the  tempe¬ 
rature  to  the  extent  of  5°.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  watering  well, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  and  before  nightfall  again  prop  up  the  lights.  By 
early  afternoon  closing  we  mean  as  soon  as  possible,  provided  the  tempera¬ 
ture  afterwards  does  not  exceed  85°.  With  plenty  of  air  the  temperature 
during  the  day  may  be  85°  to  80°,  and  the  night  temperature  about  65°,  a 
degree  or  two  more  or  less  not  being  in  any  way  injurious. 

Washing  Hop  Leaves  (J.  R.  S.  C.). — Here  is  the  recipe  in  full,  with 
the  additional  information  you  require,  and  the  correction  of  an  error  in 
the  quantity  first  given  of  softsoap  :  64  lbs.  of  softsoap,  6  lbs.  of  soda, 
6  lbs.  of  quassia  chips,  to  60  gallons  of  water.  Put  the  quassia  chips  in  a 
linen  bag  and  boil  them  from  three  to  four  hours,  then  add  the  softsoap 
and  soda.  To  1  gallon  of  this  liquor  add  8  gallons  of  water,  mix 
thoroughly,  and  apply  to  the  foliage  with  a  water  engine  or  any  convenient 
form  of  syringe.  No  soda  is  used  in  the  later  washings  when  the  tender 
side  shoots  are  visible,  as  it  is  then  considered  hurtful  and  a  probable 
cause  of  barrenness.  By  the  persistent  use  of  this  wash  this  season  we 
have  repeatedly  cleansed  the  foliage  of  insects,  and  now  the  Hops  are 
clean,  vigorous,  and  give  promise  of  an  abundant  crop.  A  sleepy  neighbour 
has  not  washed  his  Hops,  and  has  every  prospect  of  a  total  failure  in 
the  crop. 

Packing  Grapes  (Z.  Z.). — We  know  of  no  simpler  nor  better  way  of 
packing  Grapes  for  transit  by  rail  than  arranging  the  bunches  in  baskets 
with  sloping  sides.  Some  persons  use  small  baskets  similar  to  ladies’  work- 
baskets,  and  pack  a  number  of  these  in  boxes  or  crates.  Others  use  stout 


baskets  with  a  handle  across — what,  in  fact,  are  known  as  butter  baskets. 
These  answer  admirably,  and  the  handles  prevent  anything  being  placed  on 
them,  and  the  baskets  cannot  well  be  placed  in  a  railway  van  in  any  other 
than  their  proper  position — a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  In  packing 
the  baskets  are  placed  in  a  slanting  position  by  the  operator  pressing  down 
one  end  and  raising  the  opposite  ;  each  bunch  is  then  placed  in  position,  the 
fruit  just  touching  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  the  shoulders  being  level  with 
the  top.  The  baskets  are  by  some  packers,  but  not  all,  padded  with  soft 
paper  shavings,  or  dry  clean  moss  covered  with  tissue  paper.  Nothing  is 
placed  between  the  bunches  in  packing,  but  as  soon  as  a  basket  is  filled  it  is 
stood  level,  and  if  it  be  filled  properly  the  natural  wedging  of  the  shoulders 
renders  the  Grapes  practically  immoveable — at  least,  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  them  firm  may  be  a  soft  pad  of  tissue  paper  here  and  there.  More 
depends  on  the  care  and  aptitude  of  the  packer  than  of  the  means  he 
employs  for  sending  Grapes  by  rail  so  as  to  arrive  at  their  destination  in 
good  condition.  We  have  seen  Grapes  sent  from  the  same  house  in  the 
same  baskets  a  distance  of  500  miles,  and  those  packed  by  one  person 
travelled  without  any  appreciable  injury,  while  those  packed  by  another 
person  were  much  damaged  in  transit.  Judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
selecting  the  bunches  to  occupy  the  space,  so  that  a  second  movement  is 
not  necessary.  Shifting  bunches  about  to  “  make  them  fit,”  first  trying 
one,  then  another,  and  turning  them  about,  first  placing  this  side  upwards, 
then  the  other,  are  errors  to  be  avoided.  Grapes  cannot  be  tampered  with 
in  that  way  without  being  practically  spoiled.  A  person  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  pack  Grapes  well  on  the  first  trial.  It  is  an  art  that  can  only 
be  attained  by  experience,  but  some  persons,  as  in  other  work,  are  quicker 
learners  than  others,  and  soon  become  experts  in  the  work.  It  is  most 
important  that  those  who  have  Grapes  for  disposal  should  learn  to  pack  them 
well.  The  finest  of  Grapes  are  spoiled  by  bad  packing,  and  many  growers 
who  send  Grapes  to  market,  and  are  disappointed  by  the  comparatively 
small  amounts  they  realise,  would  not  be  so  surprised  if  they  could  see  how 
different  the  Grapes  were  when  unpacked  from  their  condition  when  cut 
from  the  Vines. 

Name  of  Fruit  (77.  M.). — The  fruit  was  much  damaged  in  transit,  but 
resembles  Nectarine  Violette  Hative. 

Names  of  Plants  (Pen  and  Ink). — Your  specimen,  crushed  to  a  shapeless 
mass  by  being  simply  enclosed  in  a  letter,  is,  judging  by  its  perfume,  perhaps 
Mimulus  cardinalis.  (Reader). — Your  Pern  is  Adiantum  pedatum.  The 
brownness  of  the  frond  is  due  to  the  ripening  of  the  multitudinous  spores. 
These  naturally  exhaust  the  fronds  more  or  less,  and  this  with  their  disper¬ 
sion  mar  the  freshness  of  the  plant.  (J.  J.,  Lancashire). — 1,  The  flowers 
were  scarcely  recognisable,  but  it  is  probably  a  fine  variety  of  Aerides  quin- 
quevulnerum  ;  2  is  Oncidium  luridum,  which  must  be  very  fine  ;  3,  Stanhopea 
eburnea,  concerning  which  you  will  find  some  remarks  on  another  page  ; 
4,  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  very  handsome,  and  the  Oncidium 
Krameri  is  one  of  the  finest  flowers  we  have  seen.  (A  Constant  Reader). — 
1,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium ;  2,  Crassula  arborescens.  (G.  J.  D.,  Oporto). — We 
regret  very  much  that  owing  to  the  long  distance  the  flower  of  Phalsenopsis 
had  travelled  it  was  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass,  and  we  were  quite  unable 
to  perceive  the  peculiarity  to  which  you  wished  to  draw  our  attention. 
(0.  C.). — 1,  Achillea  Eupatoria  ;  2,  Lythrum  Salicaria  ;  3,  Achillea  Ptarmica 
fl.-pl. ;  4,  Mitraria  cocciuea  ;  5,  A  large-leaved  variety  of  Sedum  spurium  ; 
9,  Tradescantia  virginica. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  30th, 
Soft  fruit  still  in  good  supply  with  prices  unaltered. 

FKUIT. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples . 

i  sieve 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

Oranges . 

..  100 

6 

0  to  10 

0 

Cherries . 

1  sieve 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Chestnuts 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red  .. 

i  sieve 

3 

0 

4 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

5 

0 

„  Black  .. 

J  sieve 

3 

0 

3 

3 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  Ih. 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Figs  . 

dozen 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Raspberries  . . 

per  lb. 

0 

s 

0 

4 

Grapes . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  lb. 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Lemons  , .  . . 

« •  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

o 

f) 

G 

0 

VEGETABLES 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes  . . 

.  dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . .  . 

punnet 

0 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Ouions  . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

.  4  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

.  100 

1 

8 

2 

0 

„  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

„  New  , .  . . 

cwt. 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dez 

bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

6 

Cucumbers  . . 

.  each 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive  . .  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Lettuce  . .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

HAYMAKING. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  GRASS  LAND  FOR  HAY. 

(  Continued  from  xtage  SG.) 

We  have  shown,  briefly  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  clearly, 
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that  drainage  and  the  steadily  progressive  application  of  manure 
are  both  so  essential  to  the  profitable  growth  of  grass  for  hay  as 
to  be  indispensable.  It  is  the  bitter  lot  of  many  a  home  farmer, 
however,  to  lack  means  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  whole  of 
the  land  set  apart  for  hay,  and  in  such  cases  every  makeshift 
means  should  be  resorted  to  which  contributes  to  the  desired 
end.  If  a  few  acres  of  the  aftermath  can  now  be  spared  from 
the  dairy  cows  and  lambs,  put  some  of  the  forward  beasts  which 
are  intended  to  be  drafted  for  the  batcher  in  October  uj)on  it 
now,  and  forthwith  begin  pan-feeding  with  beanmeal,  linseed 
cake,  and  decorticated  cotton  cake  in  equal  quantities,  giving 
5  lbs.  per  head  daily,  increasing  the  quantity  to  7  lbs.  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  taking  care  to  keep  the  droppings  scattered  frequently. 
Land  requiring  such  special  assistance  would  not  carry  more 
than  one  beast  per  acre,  but  that  number  would  materially  im¬ 
prove  it.  We  have  also  practised  sheep-folding  in  winter  with 
excellent  results  from  October  till  the  end  of  February ;  the 
over-age  ewes  discarded  from  the  breeding  1'ock  being  there 
brought  on  for  killing  or  sellin?,  the  fold  being  changed  after 
the  second  night,  due  care  being  taken  to  adapt  its  si  e  to  the 
number  of  sheep,  so  that  the  surface  is  well  covered  with  manure, 
which  with  the  urine  ensures  an  early  and  strong  growth  of 
grass  in  the  following  spring.  Such  close  feeders  as  sheep  ought 
never  to  be  kept  upon  the  hay  land  after  February  in  the  south. 
Early  in  March  stones  and  sticks  should  be  carefully  cleared 
olf,  the  bush  or  chain  harrow  and  roller  passed  over  the  surface 
in  readiness  for  the  spring  growth. 

Having  some  sixty  acres  for  hay  we  begin  mowing  the  first 
meadows  when  the  grass  is  in  full  bloom,  in  oi-der  that  by  the 
time  the  last  meadows  are  cut  the  grass  maybe  only  just  i  assing 
out  of  bloom,  so  that  its  nourishing  juices  may  not  be  w^asted 
upon  seed-development.  We  use  a  two-horse  mowing  machine 
with  which  enough  grass  is  cut  each  morning  in  such  favourably 
weather  as  we  had  this  year  to  keep  the  work  going  briskle. 
The  machine  is  thoroughly  overhauled  in  good  time,  necessary 
repairs  done,  and  an  extra  supply  procured  of  driving  rods,  knife 
blades,  rivets,  and  other  parts  which  experience  has  taught  us 
are  likely  to  become  broken  during  the  mowing.  Then  with 
gear  kept  clean  and  well  oiled,  and  a  brisk  supply  of  fi-eshly 
sharpened  knives  combined  to  careful  driving  all  has  been  done 
to  guard  against  a  breakdown  that  is  possible.  The  importance 
of  well  sharpened  knives  cannot  be  overrated ;  a  fresh  one  is 
always  required  every  hour,  and  in  some  instances  half  an  hour 
is  quite  long  enough.  We  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  this  is  receiving 
due  attention  by  the  quality  of  the  work,  a  blunt  or  badly  sharp¬ 
ened  knife  invariably  leaving  a  rib  of  uncut  grass  along  every 
swathe.  The  same  blemish  is  also  perceptible  if  any  of  the  pointed 
knife  guards  get  loose  and  are  turned  aside.  But  if  all  is  in 
order  an  even  clean  cut  is  made  over  the  entire  surface. 

The  haymaking  or  tedding  machine  is  in  its  way  equally 
valuable,  and  it  should  in  fine  weather  follow  the  mower  closely, 
as  was  done  this  year.  After  two  or  three  turns  with  it  the  hay 
is  collected  into  rows  with  the  horse  rake,  and  as  this  is  done 
many  locks  of  grass  are  found  in  every  little  hol'ow  of  the  sur¬ 
face  still  green  and  untouched  by  the  haymaker.  Ho  special 
distance  can  be  given  for  the  rows,  but  care  is  taken  only  to 
collect  as  much  hay  in  each  row  as  the  tedder  can  be  passed 
over,  set  to  back  action  to  o  en  uq)  the  nearly  finished  hay  so 
that  the  air  passes  freely  through  it.  The  hay  is  then  soon 
ready  for  the  rick,  and  on  level  land  another  labour-saving 
machine  now  comes  into  play ;  it  is  called  a  hay  loader,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  waggon,  where  its  revolving  teeth 
take  up  the  hay  on  to  an  endless  web  up  to  the  top  of  the 
load,  the  wacgon  and  machine  passing  over  the  row  of  hay  with 
the  wheels  on  each  side  of  it.  It  is  claimed  for  this  machine 
that  it  will  send  up  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  row  to  the  waggon  in 
five  minutes.  When  it  is  used  the  horses  are  driven  in  pairs 
abreast  instead  of  in  single  file  to  avoid  trampling  upon  the  hay. 
With  these  implements  and  an  elevator  at  the  rick  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  of  time  and  labour  is  effected  upon  large  farms,  and 
upon  small  ones  a  one-horse  mower,  and  a  tedder  ought  certainly 
to  be  had. 

Mow  with  a  rising  or  set  fair  barometer  even  if  the  weather 
is  showery,  but  do  not  set  the  tedder  at  work  till  the  grass  is  dry 
at  the  top  and  the  weather  is  really  fine,  for  it  will  lay  uninjured 
in  the  swathe  for  a  week  or  more  ;  but  if  rain  falls  upon  it  after  it 
is  bruised  and  broken  by  repeated  turnings  its  most  valuable 
juices  are  lost,  slight  fermentation  not  unfrequently  begins,  to 
the  destruction  of  sugar  and  albumen,  both  properties"  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  hay.  By  putting  half-made  hay  into  cocks 
we  have  preserved  many  a  ton  of  it  from  being  spoiled,  our  only 
care  being  to  see  that  it  is  dry  when  made  into  cocks,  and,  how¬ 
ever  neaidy  ready  for  the  ricks  when  so  treated,  never  to  put  it 
upon  the  waggons  before  it  is  again  opened  out  and  turned  out 


once  or  twice,  then  with  due  care  to  prevent  overheating  in  the 
rick  there  need  be  no  spoiled  or  musty  hay. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hand  Labour. — Corn  is  fast  changing,  the  grain  in  the  southern 
counties  being  fully  grown,  and  the  ripening  has  begun.  Winter  Oats 
and  Barley  are  ready  for  the  reaper,  and  are  both  an  excellent  crop  in 
grain  and  straw,  and  cutting  should  be  pushed  on  in  all  favourable 
weather.  These  autumn-sown  crops  are  eminently  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tiia  of  the  home  farmer,  affording  him  a  supply  of  corn  fully  a  fortnight 
before  the  spring-sown  crops,  or  they  are  turned  to  good  account  in  April 
for  a  supply  of  green  food  of  great  value  when  roots  are  scarce,  plough¬ 
ing  for  Mangolds  following  the  cutting  or  folding  with  sheep.  Or  the 
plant  may  be  left  after  the  folding  to  make  fresh  growth  and  afford  a 
fair  crop  of  corn.  Some  of  the  earliest-sown  Peas  are  ready  for  cutting 
and  must  have  immediate  attention,  for  if  left  uncut  after  full  pods  and 
changing  colour  betoken  full  development  there  will  be  much  risk  of  loss. 
If  the  weather  proves  showery  after  the  cutting  see  that  they  are  turned 
carefully  to  avoid  sprouting.  The  Swedes  are  growing  away  nicely  from 
the  flea,  and  the  crop  is  now  safe,  although  it  will  probably  prove  a  light 
one.  Hoeing  and  thinning  is  being  done  as  fast  as  possible  ;  it  is  un¬ 
avoidably  late  owing  to  the  severe  check  the  plants  received  from  the 
drought  and  the  flea.  Mangolds  are  receiving  the  last  hoeing,  and  the 
leaves  will  soon  meet  across  the  rows.  Lateral  growth  is  coming  freely 
upon  the  Hops,  and  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  aphides  renders  con¬ 
tinued  washing  necessary.  Soda  is  now  left  out  of  our  mixture,  as  it  is 
considered  hurtful  to  the  tender  young  foliage  of  the  laterals  ;  much 
barrenness  have  been  caused  by  its  iudescriminate  use  in  former  years. 

Horde  Labour. — The  second  crop  of  Clover  and  Rye  Grass  will  soon 
be  ready  for  the  mowing  machine.  Fuul  land  cleared  from  winter 
Tares  and  Trifolium  is  ploughed,  and  is  now  being  cleaned  of  couch 
grass.  Some  poor  pasture  required  for  arable  land  is  being  pared,  and 
the  horses  are  followed  as  closely  as  possible  by  men  making  turf  fires. 
The  land  is  thus  not  only  rendered  cleaner  and  many  insects  destroyed, 
but  a  fertilising  dressing  of  ashes  obtained,  admirably  suitable  for  the 
crop  of  Oats  to  be  grown  there  next  season.  Me  have  tried  both  this 
plan  and  ploughing-in  the  turf,  and  have  ample  reason  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  turf-burning,  the  crop  being  thereby  quite  doubled. 

Live  Stock. — No  meadow  should  be  without  large  open  lodges  to 
afford  shelter  for  the  cattle  from  extreme  heat  and  flies,  as  well  as  from 
heavy  rain.  A  little  attention  to  the  habits  of  cattle  will  soon  show  how 
grateful  they  are  for  such  shelter.  Such  lodges  are  also  of  infinite  value 
for  sheep  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  necessary  expenditure  for  build¬ 
ing  them  will  prove  a  sound  investment,  many  a  valuable  animal  being 
saved  from  disease  by  means  of  them. 


Eno's  Fkuit  Salt. — The  hearing  of  the  suit  “  Eno  v.  Davies  and 
another,”  in  which  the  plaintiff,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  Eno’s  Fruit 
Salt,  sought  to  have  \V.  Davies  and  James  Channon,  of  Goulboum, 
rcsl rained  from  using  a  trade  mark  with  the  title  ‘‘  Australian  Fruit  Salt  ’  ’ 
thereon,  was  concluded  on  June  11th  before  the  Primary  Judge.  The 
defendants  were  ordered  to  take  the  trade  mark  for  Australian  Fruit 
Salt  off  the  file,  and  to  refrain  from  using  such  title  on  any  other  com¬ 
modity,  and  to  deliver  up  the  certificate  of  registration  of  the  title.  The 
proceedings  were  taken  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno,  of  Hatcham, 
Surrey,  England,  whose  evidence  and  that  of  his  manager  furnished  some 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  success  of  Eno’s  Fruit  Salt,  as  well  as 
the  amount  spent  in  advertising  to  attain  publicity.  The  defendants 
have  now  to  meet  a  claim  for  consequential  damages,  which  wRl  be  tried 
as  an  issue  in  the  Jury  Court.  They  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit  up 
to  the  hearing. — {Sydnei/  Morning  Herald.') 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camdex  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAT. 

1  Rain 

1884. 

July. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32'» 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

8un. 

1  ^ 

X  C3  1 

1  ^ 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

30.129 

60.4 

64.7 

N, 

61.6 

69  8 

47.7 

102.0 

41.7 

0.018 

Monday . 

29.967 

62.1 

60.1 

E. 

61.6 

69.8 

56  6 

97.4 

50.3 

0.103 

Tuesday . 

30.  29 

65.7 

61.4 

N. 

61.2 

73  8 

52.2 

114  4 

47.6 

— 

Wednesday  . 

.  23 

29.9U 

61.4 

58.9 

S.E. 

62.0 

72.1 

60.3 

117.1 

57.8 

0.010 

Thursday  ... 

.  21 

29.762 

63.3 

55.9 

S. 

61.6 

67.5 

49  4 

113.3 

45.5 

0.080 

Friday . 

29.970 

68.0 

53.8 

N.E. 

60  8 

68.5 

47,4 

113.9 

44.0 

— 

Saturday  ... 

.  26 

30.154 

67.4 

50.7 

S.E. 

63.0 

63.8 

42.2 

91.4 

S5.7 

0.274 

29.986 

61.3 

56.5 

61.7 

69.3 

50.8 

107.1 

46.1 

0.489 

REMARKS. 

20tli.— Fine,  but  rather  hazy  early. 

2 1st. — Dull,  with  misty  rain  at  intervals  and  heavy  shower  at  5.30  P.lt. 

22nd. — Dull  and  cloudy,  with  spots  of  rain. 

2.8rd. — Overcast  early,  then  fine. 

24th. — Variable  ;  heavy  thunderstorm  about  11.30  AM.,  frequent  lightning  in  evening. 
25th. — Generally  cloudy. 

26th. — Fair  morning,  showers  afterwards,  heavy  in  evening. 

A  much  cooler  week,  the  temperature  being  now  several  degrees  below  the  average. 
The  minimum  on  grass  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  is  the  lowest  in  July  for  at  least  ten 
years ;  for  although  32°  was  recorded  in  1877,  it  was  solely  due  to  the  thermometer 
being  buried  under  a  heap  of  hailstones,  and  was  not  a  true  radiation  temperature. — 
G.  J.  Stmons. 


Au^rust  7,  1884.  ] 
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m 

COMING  EVENTS 

7 

TH 

8 

p 

9 

s 

10 

Sun 

9th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

11 

M 

12 

TU 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  and  Ploral  Committees  at  11  a.m. 

13 

w 

Eastbourne  Show.  [Cottagers’  Show] . 

OVEECROWDING. 

HE  overcrowding  of  plants,  trees,  and  crops  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  and  most  common  of  all  the 
mistakes  that  are  made  in  the  routine  of  garden- 
ing.  Examples  of  half  a  dozen  plants  being 
packed  in  a  space  where  there  is  only  properly 
room  for  one  ;  of  growths  of  fruit  trees  struggling 
with  each  other  for  the  light  and  air  they  cannot 
obtain  ;  of  Vines  interlaced  so  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  foliage  to  develope  and  per¬ 
form  its  functions ;  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  forming  a 
bramble-like  thicket ;  of  Peas  bundled  together  as  if  each 
plant  should  be  limited  to  the  smallest  possible  single  stem  ; 
of  Turnips,  Lettuces,  and  such  plants  choking  each  other 
in  the  seed  beds  ;  of  Broccolis  and  Winter  Greens  drawn  as 
if  it  were  a  virtue  to  make  the  stems  tender  for  enduring  the 
winter — examples  of  all  these  are  to  be  seen  every  year,  not 
in  a  few  but  in  many  gardens.  In  fact,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  in  more  than  half  the  gardens  in  the  country  the 
only  crops  that  are  not  overcrowded  are  Mustard  and  Cress. 

The  evils  of  overcrowding  are  manifold.  They  involve  a 
waste  of  seed  and  of  plants,  also  undue  impoverishment  of 
the  soil,  and  in  the  end  a  waste  of  labour,  for  when  a  garden 
is  suffered  to  become  overgrown  with  what  cannot  be  used  a 
much  greater  expenditure  of  time  is  requisite  to  render  it 
presentable  than  if  a  better  considered  and  more  intelligent 
system  of  culture  had  been  pursued. 

Most  persons  agree  that  masses  of  weeds  flowering  in 
gardens  do  not  betoken  good  management.  They  are  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  spoiling  the  appearance  of  a  garden,  but  more 
so  because  they  are  robbers  extracting  the  virtues  from  the 
soil  that  might  support  useful  or  enjoyable  crops.  What 
better  are  waste  crops  and  superfluous  growths  than  weeds  ? 
They  are  no  better,  but  are  equally  robbers,  more  or  less 
unsightly,  indicating  a  great  want  somewhere.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds  in  many  gardens,  because  of  the  great 
extent  of  surface  and  the  limited  means  allowed  for  keeping 
it  in  order.  Under  such  circumstances  the  overcrowding  of 
certain  crops  is,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  inevitable.  But 
admitting  this,  it  must  be  said  that  in  cases  innumerable  it 
is  preventive. 

“A  gardener’s  life  is  a  pleasant  one  ”  is  the  remark  of  many 
an  onlooker.  No  doubt  this  is  so  in  several  instances,  but 
the  life  of  many  a  man  engaged  in  gardens  is  a  life  of  labour 
and  anxiety,  to  which  an  earnest,  intelligent,  competent,  and 
industrious  man  ought  not  to  be  subjected.  He  must,  how¬ 
ever,  endure  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  land  is  wasted 
by  growing  weeds — namely,  overcrowding. 

There  is  an  overcrowding  of  men  as  well  as  of  matter,  and 
yet  the  manufacturing  of  gardeners  appears  to  go  on  as  briskly 
as  ever.  It  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  mistake  for  parents  to 
press  their  sons  into  gardens,  a  mistake  for  those  gardeners 
who  have  the  power  to  have  fresh  batches  of  young  men 
every  year  or  two,  then  to  send  them  dancing  away  with  a 
mere  smattering  of  knowledge,  but  wusc,  perhaps,  in  their 
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own  conceit.  The  want  of  the  day  is  fewer  men  and  more 
competent.  This  would  be  better  for  all — the  men  who 
escape  from  the  “  profession”  and  those  left  in  it,  and  also 
for  the  employers  of  these. 

The  overcrowding  of  men  who  have  been  half-trained  in 
gardens  is  a  great  and  painful  fact,  and  it  has  led  to  this 
strange  state  of  things  that  if  a  gentleman  wants  a  gardener 
he  has  no  confidence  that  he  will  procure  one  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The  system  that 
has  led  to  this  anomaly  is  obviously  wrong.  There  are  too 
many  draftings  of  youths — the  sons  of  tradesmen — into 
gardens  to  do  work  that  might  be  equally  well  done  by 
labourers  on  estates,  while  these  men  would  have  the  chance 
of  working  contentedly  at  home  instead  of  being  impelled  to 
seek  fortune  and  find  misery  in  already  overcrowded  towns, 
which  they  find  easy  to  enter  but  difficult  to  leave. 

But  to  overcrowded  crops.  A  great  want  amongst  gar¬ 
deners  is  a  capacity  for  estimating  correctly  what  is  required. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  they  raise  far  more  than  is  needed, 
forgetting  that  this  surplus  is  waste  or  useless,  and  as  ex¬ 
hausting  as  weeds.  They  make  work  for  themselves  and  for 
others  that  might  have  been  avoided.  They  fritter  their 
resources  over  too  wide  a  field,  and  attempt  what  they 
cannot  possibly  carry  out  well.  Things  are  started  that 
cannot  be  finished,  and  there  is  driving  and  confusion  and 
overcrowding  all  round. 

Another  want  is  a  lack  of  promptitude.  A  man  who  is 
not  well  grounded  in  his  calling  is  naturally  hesitating  in  his 
action.  He  appears  to  be  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
strike  when  the  time  has  come  for  fear  he  may  be  wrong. 
He  cogitates,  wavers,  procrastinates  hour  after  hour  and  day 
after  day  until  the  moment  passes  when  he  can  act  effec¬ 
tively.  That  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources  of 
overcrowding  in  gardens,  which  has  often  such  unfortunate, 
not  to  say  disastrous,  results.  There  is  a  time  for  doing  work 
the  most  quickly,  easily,  and  in  the  best  manner.  Let  that 
time  pass,  and  obstacles  accumulate  with  increasing  force 
every  day.  This  applies  to  work  of  all  kinds — mowing, 
weeding,  hoeing,  planting,  thinning,  pruning,  watering, 
potting — everything.  Every  gardener  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  experience  knows  the  truth  of  this.  Mow  the  lawn 
to-day,  and  it  will  not  take  half  the  doing  that  it  will  a  week 
hence,  and  the  more  quickly  it  is  done  the  better  will  be  its 
appearance.  See  that  tinge  of  green  on  land  and  walks — 
myriads  of  weeds  just  showing  themselves.  They  are  small 
yet.  Let  them  alone  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  so  on  till  the 
rain  comes  and  continues.  What  then  ?  This  :  it  will  take 
a  week  to  remove  the  weeds  that  at  first  might  have  been 
destroyed  in  an  hour. 

Look  at  those  upspringing  crops  of  Carrots  and  Turnips  and 
Beet ;  they  are  ten  times  too  thick — a  mistake  in  sowing — 
but  will  stand  another  day,  and  another,  but  next  they  are 
spoiling.  No  time  spent  in  thinning  now  can  make  the  crops 
so  good  as  if  the  right  moment  had  been  seized,  while  at 
least  thrice  the  time  must  be  spent  in  the  work  that  would 
have  sufficed  then.  And  what  are  all  these  plants  doing, 
Broccoli,  and  the  like,  tall  and  crowded  in  the  seed  beds  ? 
No  land  ready  ?  Then  the  seed  was  sown  too  soon — a  fault 
in  calculation.  But  too  often  the  land  is  ready  and  the 
opportunity  for  planting  allowed  to  slip  by  when  weeks  of 
dry  weather  follow,  and  what  might  by  prompt  action  and 
an  hour  or  two’s  brisk  work  have  been  done  well  can  scarcely 
be  done  at  all.  It  is  so  with  everything.  Peas,  if  left  to 
fall  over  in  the  rows  before  staking,  never  succeed  well,  while 
much  time  is  spent  in  putting  them  straight  that  would  not 
have  been  wasted  had  the  work  of  staking  been  done 
promptly  at  the  right  time.  Then  there  is  waste  of  material 
in  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  further  waste  of  time  in 
putting  them  right.  Why  are  those  headless  Cauliflowers 
and  running  Lettuces  left  to  luxuriate  ?  Could  not  the 
plants  of  the  former  have  been  pulled  up  or  used  instead  of 
being  beheaded '?  and  could  not  the  superfluous  rows  of  the 
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latter  Lave  been  more  quickly  removed  in  a  small  than  in  a 
large  state,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  conserved  insead  of 
uselessly  abstracted  ? 

Then  we  have  Vines  in  the  spring  and  fruit  trees  bristling 
with  growths.  They  are  allowed  to  extend  day  by  day,  while 
eventually  it  is  imperative  that  something  must  be  done. 
An  hour  with  the  finger  and  thumb  in  disbudding  promptly 
would  have  saved  ten  hours  of  pruning  long  delayed,  while 
the  earlier  and  quicker  work  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
than  the  later  and  slower.  Half  an  hour’s  finger-and-thumb 
work  among  Vines,  Peaches — indeed,  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
also  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes — in  preventing  over¬ 
crowding  is  immeasurably  more  efficacious  than  any  amount 
of  after  cutting.  By  the  first  process  an  evil  is  averted,  by 
the  last  it  is  incited,  and  a  remedy  must  of  necessity  be 
sought  which  in  itself  is  often,  when  roughly  and  hurriedly 
applied,  almost  as  bad  as  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  cure. 

It  is  little  short  of  deplorable  to  see  the  overcrowding 
that  is  permitted,  and  which,  by  foresight  and  promptitude, 
might  have  been  prevented  in  gardens.  A  few  extra  hours 
in  early  morning  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  at  a  critical 
time  may  make  all  the  difference  between  confidence  and 
distrust,  comfort  and  disappointment,  success  and  failure. 
“  It  is  easy  to  preach,”  does  some  one  whisper?  “  but  what 
about  practising  ?  ”  Just  this  :  it  is  only  by  years  of  prac¬ 
tice  that  the  truth  of  what  is  stated  has  been  proved.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  long  experience ;  of  years  of  labour,  early  and 
late ;  the  lesson  taught  by  many  a  struggle  and  many  a 
failure,  but  at  last  success. — An  Old  Gardener. 


EXHIBITIONS  FEOM  THE  EMPLOYEE’S 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  your  issue  of  July  24th  of  the  current  year  I  notice  an  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  the  subject  of  exhibitions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden.  He  writes  chiefly  from  the  employe’s  view,  and  I  wish 
to  show  that  his  arguments  hold  equally  good  from  the  other 
side.  My  chief  excuse  for  reiterating  almost  all  that  Mr.  Iggulden 
says  must  be  that  what  I  write  comes  from  an  employer,  who  might 
possibly  look  at  matters  in  a  different  light. 

On  the  broad  question  of  exhibitions  in  general  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  The  quality  of  every  article,  both  of  commerce  and 
luxury,  has  most  undoubtedly  been  improved  by  the  exhibitions  that 
have  been  so  frequent  and  so  common  of  late  years.  There  is  not 
within  my  knowledge  a  single  commodity  produced  in  any  trade  or  in 
any  art  that  has  not  felt  the  beneficial  stimulus  of  public  competition. 
I  see  no  reason  wliji-  it  should  be  otherwise  with  garden  produce.  Did 
the  principle  of  exhibitions  require  any  apology  I  could  enlarge  on 
the  subject  more  than  you  or  your  readers  would  care  for,  but  where 
the  practice  is  univeisal  the  princijrle  seems  to  require  no  defence, 
and  if  gardeners  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  exhibit,  how  are  we  to  have 
horticultural  exhibitions  ?  So  much  for  the  broad  question. 

I  have  frequently  been  argued  with  by  friends  as  to  my  admitted 
favour  towards  exhibitions,  local  and  otherwise  ;  and  Mr.  Iggulden 
has  touched  nearly  every  argument  used  by  my  well-meaning  friends. 
He  has,  from  his  point  of  view,  refuted  these  arguments,  and  I  may 
at  once  say  that  his  reasoning  is  so  impartial  as  to  hold  good  from 
my  point  also.  A  favourite  plea  of  my  friends  against  exhibitions  is 
the  damage  done  to  plants  in  the  journeys  to  and  from  the  show  hall. 
It  would  be  a  truly  remarkable  preparation  for  a  plant  intended  to 
take  a  prize  to  damage  it  in  transit.  Another  dissuasive  argument  is 
that  the  gardener  times  his  plants  so  as  to  be  at  their  best  at  show 
time.  I  would  rather  see  a  really  fine  bloom  at  one  time  than  my 
plants  and  flowers  coming  to  perfection  by  driblets,  so  that  to  find  a 
really  fine  specimen  one  must  wander  through  a  thicket  of  faded  or 
immature  plants.  This  is  not  an  argument  against  a  proper  succession 
of  plants  and  fruits,  which  I  consider  the  acme  of  gardeners’  ability, 
because  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  show 
every  plant  on  his  place  ;  and  the  plants  not  intended  for  show  can 
be  worked  on  proper  successive  principles.  Mr.  Iggulden  mentions 
the  argument  of  light  cropping  in  order  to  secure  heavy  fruits,  and 
he  specifies  Grapes  and  Melons.  He  says  nothing  is  gained  by  light 
cropfiing  of  these  fruits.  I  am  under  the  impre.ssion  that  weight  of 
bunch,  size  of  berry,  and  weight  of  fruit  would  be  gained  by  light 
cropping,  but  my  gardener  could  answer  the  question  better  than  I. 
However,  if  an  employer  takes  no  interest  in  Grapes,  Melons,  and 
Peaches,  and  if  he  does  not  watch  his  gardener’s  goings  on,  and  if  he 
is  foolish  enough  to  have  no  idea  of  what  crops  his  plants  ought  to 


caiT}',  all  I  can  say  is  he  does  not  deserve  to  have  a  garden  nor  a 
gardener.  Again,  I  have  a  sufficiently  high  opinion  of  human  nature 
to  believe  that  most  gardeners  would  study  the  interests  of  their 
employers  to  some  extent,  and  after  all  the  master  has  the  remedy  in 
his  own  hands  about  forty  days  before  the  11th  of  November.  If 
men  of  such  respectability  and  education  as  gardeneis  usually  are 
cannot  be  trusted  in  such  a  matter  there  is  an  end  to  all  comfoit  for 
employers,  and  a  cessation  of  all  the  understanding  that  ought  to 
exist  between  man  and  man. 

With  regard  to  large  specimens  which,  with  Mr.  Iggulden,  I 
admit  are  apt  to  become  a  nuisance,  I  think  I  could  suggest  a  rernedy 
for  that  complaint.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  so 
much  merit  in  a  large  specimen  of  anything  that  grows,  isize  means 
generally  age,  or  room.  A  large-foliage  plant  or  Orchid  means 
simply  that  it  has  lived  several  years,  and  that  the  owner  or  grower 
has  a  house  large  enough  to  hold  it.  In  local  shows  at  least  the 
space  allotted  for  exhibits  should  in  all  cases  be  restricted,  and 
quality  more  considered  than  quantity.  The  craze  for  gigantic 
Grape  bunches  is  fast  dying  out,  and  my  experience  of  such  monsters 
is  that  they  are  useless  for  all  purposes  other  than  for  showing  at  a 
few  exhibitions.  If  judges  would  in  all  cases  award  prizes  to  exhibits 
for  quality  at  the  expense  of  size  this  argument  against  shows  would 
fall  to  the  ground. 

In  encouraging  mj^  gardener  to  exhibit  at  local  shows  I  have 
another  aim  in  view,  that  of  encouraging  others  to  spend  some  time 
in  a  pursuit  so  healthful  to  body  and  mind  as  gardening.  To  persons 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  all  outdoor  pursuits  are  invaluable, 
and  gardening  has  the  merits  of  cheapness,  intelligence,  and  hygiene. 
Shows  not  only’-  encourage  such  persons  to  outdoor  work,  but  they 
help  by  prize  money  to  paj’^  what  might  be  a  burdensome  expense. 
Where  will  one  find  a  village  so  pretty  or  so  healthy  as  where  there 
is  an  annual  show  of  produce  from  the  gardens  ?  Did  not  the  prizes 
offered  bj’’  a  certain  railway  company  at  once  have  their  effect  by  the 
beautifying  of  every  station  on  the  line  ? 

But  I  would  venture  to  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  to  gardeners 
on  the  subject  of  local  shows.  In  the  first  place,  don’t  be  greedy. 
Don’t  show  every  plant,  fruit,  and  vegetable  in  your  garden,  but  let 
there  be  moderation  in  all  things.  And  especially  you  gardeners  who 
have  large  establishments,  be  careful  not  to  discourage  others  by 
wholesale  sweeping  away  of  first  prizes.  “  As  you  are  strong  be 
merciful.”  It  looks  greedy,  and  it  is  greedy.  What  we  want  is 
encouragement  to  our  art,  and  not  discouragement  to  our  weaker 
artists,  fchow  only  what  is  of  the  very  best  quality  intrinsically,  not 
merely  what  will  suipass  other  people’s  exhibits.  Lastly,  remember 
that  you  have  a  trust  imposed  upon  you,  and  that  your  duty  is  to  do 
your  best  for  your  employer,  as  ymu  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him 
the  best  terms  of  which  you  are  worthy. — Employer. 


NOTES  AT  KEW. 

The  rather  severe  drought  earlier  in  the  season  followed  by 
the  recent  heavy  rains  has  caused  gardens  generally  to  assume 
an  aspect  that  is  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  the  fast-approaching 
autumn.  Even  Royal  Kew  is  not  exempt  from  this  depressing 
effect,  and  where  all  w'as  bright  and  beautiful  a  few  weeks  ago 
there  is  now  a  comparative  dullness ;  and  in  the  herbaceous 
ground,  whic’n  usually  furnishes  so  many  attractions  during  the 
summer  months,  the  supply  of  flowers  is  clearly  on  the  wane. 
The  trees,  however,  which  have  been  uncommonly  handsome  this 
season,  are  still  beautiful ;  and  a  walk  through  the  arboretum, 
a  portion  of  the  gardens  that  quite  escapes  the  attention  of  the 
ordinary  visitor,  would  yield  much  pleasure  to  any  real  admirer 
of  arboreal  beauty.  Some  jottings  upon  this  depai-tment  must, 
however,  be  reserved  until  another  occasion  ;  for  the  present  we 
will  take  a  glance  at  the  houses  and  a  few  of  their  more  notable 
inmates. 

The  Water  Lilies. — The  old  Lily  house  near  the  Palm 
stove  is  now  devoted  to  these  charming  aquatic  plants  Nymphseas 
and  a  few  other  plants  of  similar  habit,  and  the  large  circular 
tank  has  a  charming  appearance  in  early  morning,  some  scores 
of  handsome  flowers  being  expanded.  The  condition  of  the 
plants  proves  conclusively  that  their  requirements  are  carefully 
studied  and  provided  for,  and  generous  treatment  in  the  matter 
of  soil  and  manure  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  gi'and  leaves 
and  large  well-coloured  flowers  wdiich  rise  strongly  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  intended,  I  understand,  to  keep  this 
house  open  during  the  whole  of  the  season,  and  to  render  this 
practicable  it  is  now  heated  independently  of  the  Palm  stove  by 
a  boiler  placed  in  the  rear.  Many  disadvantages  attended  the 
former  system,  as,  owing  to  the  distance  the  pipes  had  to  be 
taken  underground,  a  considerable  loss  of  heat  was  incurred, 
and  in  consequence  the  temperature  of  the  house  in  cold  weather 
was  often  dangerously  low.  It  was  chiefly  upon  this  accoun 
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that  the  Victoria  regia  was  transferred  to  the  oblong  tank  in  the 
new  range,  where  there  is  a  better  command  of  heat. 

The  Nymphaeas  which  most  attract  attention  are  the  follow¬ 
ing.  Several  varieties  of  N.  Lotus  are  very  beautiful,  especially  so 
being  Ortgiesiana,  which  has  handsome  large  bi’ight  rose-coloured 
flowers  and  dark  foliage.  N.  devoniensis  is  also  given  as  a  form 
of  N.  Lotus,  and  is  bearing  its  large  rich  red  flowers  very  freely, 
the  foliage  being  also  attractive  with  a  distinct  shade  of  red, 
and  contrasts  well  with  the  green-leaved  varieties.  N.  Lotus 
var.  dentata  is  a  well-known  favourite  with  massive  finely  pro¬ 
portioned  pure  white  flowers  and  regularly  dentate  leaves,  a  small 
companion  being  the  variety  thermalis,  which  also  has  white 
flowers,  while  the  dark-coloured  N.  Lotus  rubra  must  certainly 
not  be  omitted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  generally  admired  is 
N.  stellata  var.  zanzibarensis,  which  has  flowers  of  a  most  lovely 
blue  tint,  and  they  are  produced  in  such  numbers  that  they  have 
a  charming  effect  with  the  red,  rose,  and  white  flowers  of  the 
other  varieties. 

Nymph^a  gigantea. — Probably  the  grandest  of  all  the 
Nymphseas  is  N.  gigantea,  though  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  see  it  in  flower,  and  doubtless  many  other  admirers 
of  these  plants  are  in  similar  ignorance  of  its  beauties.  A  fine 
fitrure  was  given  of  this  species  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,” 
May  1st,  1852,  accompanied  by  some  remarks  upon  its  history 
which  are  worthy  of  reproductAn.  “  During  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year  (1852)  seeds  of  an  Australian  Nymphaeaceous 
plant  were  in  the  hands  of  several  cultivators  in  this  country  as 
anew  Victoria,  Victoria  Pitzroyana,  wnth  flowers  of  a  purplish 
blue,  from  what  source  obtained  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Those  which  were  obligingly  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Carter  and 
Mr,  Stokes  under  that  name  were,  we  think,  not  the  seeds  of  a 
Victoria  but  of  a  Nymphaea,  and  were  so  crushed  in  a  letter,  and 
sent  dry,  that  we  have  no  hope  of  their  germinating.  ISTow  it 
does  happen  that  we  received  during  the  past  year  specimens 
of  a  magnificent  new  Nympha^a  from  our  friend  Mr.  Bidwill, 
gathered  in  the  Wide  Bay  district,  North-Eastern  Australia, 
some  of  whose  flowers  certainly  vie  with  the  ordinary  ones  of 
Victoria  regia,  being  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  not  of  a  purplish 
blue  colour,  yet  blue — the  blue,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  well- 
known  N.  coerulea.  We  ai’e  much  disposed  to  think  that  this  is 
the  plant  producing  the  seeds  in  question,  and  that  the  plant, 
having  been  known  to  other  colonists  in  Australia,  the  seeds 
have  been  by  them  sent  to  their  friends  in  this  country  under 
the  name  of  Victoria  Fit'royana.  Mr.  Bidwill  is  too  good  a 
^  botanist  to  have  done  so.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  deem  it  a  matter 
'  of  duty  now  to  lay  a  figure  and  description  of  our  magnificent 
plant  before  the  public,  and  even  a  coloured  figure,  for  so  beau¬ 
tifully  are  the  specimens  dried  by  our  valued  friend  and  corre¬ 
spondent  that  we  think  we  cannot  ein*  much  on  that  point.  ’ 

_  In  the  description  which  follows  these  remarks  t'  e  leaves  are 
said  to  be  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  the  flowers  exceeding 
a  foot  acroKS,  and  an  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  plant  will 
become  a  favourite  wherever  tropical  Water  Lilies  are  grown. 
Thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  these  remarks  were  written ; 
yet  we  have  but  little  of  what  must  be  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
species. 

The  Sacred  Bean. — In  the  angles  of  this  house,  as  all 
visitors  have  noticed,  are  beds  devoted  to  tropical  swamp  plants, 
and  in  these  the  remarkably  distinct  and  handsome  Nelumbium 
speciosum  is  growing  most  luxuriantly,  and  never  have  I  seen  the 
grand  circular  shield-like  leaves  so  fine  as  they  are  this  season. 
Some  are  over  2  feet  in  diameter,  of  that  peculiar  glaucous  green 
colour  and  strangely  formed  surface  which  causes  water  placed 
upon  them  to  run  in  little  globules  resembling  quicksilver.  The 
curiously  honeycombed  fruits  also  have  an  attractive  appearance, 
and  ic  is  frequently  remarked  that  they  are  more  like  artificial 
than  natural  productions.  The  handsome  Nelumbium  luteum 
IS  also  grown  at  Kew,  but  I  understand  that  to  Mr.  Lynch  of 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  belongs  the  credit  of  first  flowering  this 
species,  which  he  quite  recently  succeeded  in  doing. 

The  Monte- Vide  an  Arrowhead. — A  familiar  plant  in 
some  districts  of  England  is  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  which  grows 
m  rnoist  positions  or  at  the  margins  of  ponds  and  rivers,  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  rich  green  foliage  i-esembling  an  arrow  head  in  form, 
and  spikes  of  white  flowers.  It  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty, 
but  its  charms  are  far  surpassed  by  those  of  its  near  relative 
from  South  America.  Sagittaria  montevidiensis,  of  which  several 
plants  are  now  grown  in  the  Lily  house.  The  leaves  are  of 
similar  shape  to  those  of  its  British  cousin,  but  larger,  and  the 
spike  of  flowers  rising  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet  is  really  hand¬ 
some.  The  flowers  individually  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
the  Gum  Cistns  to  which  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  all 
points,  including  the  peculiar  flimsiness  or  crumpled  appearance 


of  the  petals,  though  the  number  of  the  latter  Is  three  instead 
of  five  as  in  the  Cistus.  They  ai’e  white  with  a  circular  blotch  of 
maroon  at  the  base  of  each,  and  a  central  tuft  of  yellow  stamens 
—a  pretty  contrast.  A  strange  fact  is  observable  in  connection 
with  this  plant,  for  of  the  two  specimens  grown  in  the  house  one 
is  in  a  pot  plunged  in  the  tank,  and  the  other  is  in  one  of  the 
swamp  beds  before  referred  to.  The  latter  has  been  supplied 
with  more  manurial  assistance  than  the  other,  and  has  grown 
most  vigorously,  being  at  least  three  or  four  times  the  si/e  of 
the  other  in  stem  and  leaves ;  but  curiously  enough  the  flowers  do 
not  appear  to  have  shared  the  increased  strength  in  the  slightest 
degree,  for  they  are  the  same  size  as  those  on  the  plant  in  the 
tank. — Visitor. 


MILDEW  ON  PEA.S, 

Some  Peas  are  said  to  be  so  hardy  in  the  constitution  as  to  be  able  to 
resist  all  attacks  of  mildew,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them.  Some 
varieties  appear  to  be  longer  in  being  affected  by  it  than  others,  but  it 
is  not  a  question  of  variety  so  much  as  one  of  cultivation.  I  have  never 
seen  any  Peas, mildewed  in  April  or  May,  but  I  have  seen  it  appear  in 
June,  and  very  bad  in  July  and  about  this  time.  In  my  opinion  the 
whole  cause  of  it  is  dryness  at  the  roots.  It  is  not  for  the  want  of  ma¬ 
nure,  or  deep  soil,  or  rich  soil,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  some  of  our 
rows  have  not  been  deficient  in  any  of  these  respects,  but  we  knew  they 
were  dry  at  the  roots.  Some  well-fed  rows  make  large  stems  and  leaves, 
so  much  so  that  they  protect  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  growing, 
like  a  thatched  roof  ;  consequently  it  becomes  very  dry  if  not  copiously 
watered  artificially,  and  for  this  we  have  not  always  time. 

Some  rows  which  we  may  have  watered  thoroughly  for  a  time  and 
then  discontinued  have  shown  signs  of  mildew  in  a  few  weeks,  while 
others  close  at  hand  that  continued  to  be  watered  never  showed  any. 
Watering,  then,  with  no  un,stinting  hand  is  the  best  of  all  preventives 
for  mildew  on  Peas.  It  will  prevent  it  from  coming,  and  it  will  check 
it  after  it  has  begun,  and  all  who  wish  to  avoid  mildew  must  keep  a  sharp 
eye  to  the  watering  in  dry  weather,  but  surface  watering,  or  any  kind 
which  wilt  not  reach  tko  lower  roots,  is  useless.  I  may  say  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  those  not  well  acquainted  with  mildew  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  very  delicate  white  powder,  and  it  appears  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  under  this  guise,  and  although  it  looks  bad  I  cannot 
say  that  I  regard  it  as  very  injurious  to  the  edible  part  of  the  Pea. — 
J,  Muie,  Margam. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Cypripeditjm  Veitchii. — It  would  be  difficult  to  select 
from  amongst  the  numerous  Cjpripediums  one  more  beautiful 
when  in  flower  than  the  subject  of  these  notes.  The  flowers  are 
large,  and  the  markings  and  spots  on  the  sepals  clear  and 
distinct,  which  render  the  flowers  more  interesting  and  con¬ 
spicuous  than  those  of  many  Orchids.  No  variety  will  flower 
with  gi-eater  freedom  and  certainty  during  June  and  July,  the 
flowei’s  lasting  in  good  condition  in  a  heated  moist  structure 
fully  ten  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  developed.  They  last  a 
fortnight  longer  in  a  cool  house,  and  can  with  advantage  be 
used  in  such  structures,  for  the  plants  afterwards  grow  with  in¬ 
creased  vigour  and  luxuriance.  This  species  can  be  used  with 
safety  and  without  the  slightest  injury  in  dwelling-rooms,  pro¬ 
viding  no  gas  is  employed.  I  do  not  advise  the  plant  to  he 
employed  in  rooms  for  the  whole  of  its  flowering  period,  but  two 
or  three  weeks  in  such  a  position  will  not  prove  injui’ious  to  the 
health  of  the  plant.  When  so  used  the  foliage  should  be  sponged 
once  a  week.  It  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  and  therefore 
admirably  adapted  for  room-decoration,  becau  o  the  flowers  are 
produced  on  short  stems  not  more  than  10  inches  or  1  foot  in 
length.  Even  when  not  in  flower  G'.  Veitchii  is  attractive,  for 
very  few  Cypripediums,  if  any,  have  more  beautiful  foliage, 
the  leaves  being  pale  green  freely  blotched  with  green  of  the 
darkest  shade. 

This  species  is  a  good  grower,  and  increases  rapidly.  It  is 
easy  to  manage,  and  none  can  be  cultivated  with  a  greater 
certainty  of  success.  It  grows  well  in  pots  or  pans  liberally 
drained,  and  in  a  compost  of  half  sphagnum  moss  and  peat 
fibre,  with  lumps  of  charcoal  freely  intermixed.  While  growing 
abundance  of  water  should  be  given;  not  even  during  the  resting 
period  should  it  suffer  from  an  insufficient  supply.  Weak  stimu¬ 
lants  may  with  advantage  be  given  to  plants  that  have  their  pots 
filled  with  active  roots.  It  likes  a  good  supply  of  heat  and 
moisture  during  the  growing  season.  The  temperature  during 
summer  should  range  at  night  from  70^  to  75^  with  a  rise  by  day 
of  10°  or  15  .  The  winter  night  temperature  should  be  60’  at 
night,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  day.  It  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  a  lower  temperat'ire,  but  will  not  increase  so 
rapidly  in  size.  This  Orchid  can  be  grown  during  the  summer 
in  a  vinery,  and  thei-efore  is  more  suitable  than  many  for  culti- 
vatoi’S  who  have  no  Orchid  house  proper. — AV.  B. 
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Orchids  in  Flower  at  Westbrook,  Sheffield. — Al- 
thougli  tliis  is  a  time  when  comparatively  few  Orchids  are 
blooming,  there  is  still  a  very  good  display  at  this  garden,  as 
the  following  list  will  testify.  Cattleyas  Dowiana,  gigas,  Men- 
delli,  and  Leopoldi;  Cypripedium  niveum ;  DIsa  grandiflora, 
with  eight  spikes  ;  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  several  plants, 
the  largest  of  which  is  carrying  fifteen  spikes,  and  is  a  beautiful 
densely  flowered  specimen  ;  Lycaste  Skinnerii ;  Mormodes  par- 
dinum,  very  fragrant;  Masdevallia  ignea;  Odontoglossura  Alex¬ 
andra;  (a  white-tlowered  forml,  Warneri,  Blunti,  crispum,  Rossi, 
maxillare,  Roezli  dentatnm,  Lindleyana,  and  vexillarium ;  Den- 
drochilumfiliforme;  Phalaenopsis  grandiHora;  Thunia  alba;  Yanda 
teres,  two  plants  one  with  five  spikes  of  four  blooms  each  ;  Yanda 
tricolor,  a  fine  plant,  two  spikes;  Dendrobium  heterocarpum 
philippinense.  Several  large  plants  of  D.  nobile  will  also  be  in 
bloom  in  a  few  days. 

The  collection  of  Orchids  at  Westbrook  is  fast  improving 
both  in  numbers  and  in  condition.  Mr.  Wilson  has  for  some 
months  past  been  adding  to  his  fine  collection  numbers  of  rare 
and  choice  varieties,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  thus  improve  his 
valuable  stock  he  is  most  ably  supported  by  his  skilful  gardener 
Mr.  Pidsley.— W.  K.  W. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

I  Am  very  particular  what  treatment  my  Peach  trees  receive  through¬ 
out  the  winter  and  spring,  as  this  has  really  the  least  to  do  with 
their  having  good  crops  of  fine  fruit ;  hut  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their 
summer  treatment.  This  is  of  vital  importance.  If  they  are  only  well 
grown  in  summer,  fruiting  in  spring  will  follow  as  a  natural  result,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  Peach-growers,  especially  amateurs,  would  observe  this. 
No  'amount  of  care  in  protecting  puny  ill-developed  blossoms  in  spring 
will  ever  insure  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  on  a  poorly  grown  and  badly  matured 
tree,  but  have  the  wood  well  ripened  by  the  autumn  and  full  of  the  best 
buds,  and  then  a  crop  will  he  formed  in  defiance  of  the  weather,  which 
would  kill  the  weak  blossom  on  the  badly  summer-grown  tree. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  good  trees.  The  wood  is  still  growing  and 
swelling,  and  capable  of  being  made  the  most  of.  Crowding  the  young 
shoots  together  is  ruinous.  There  is  nothing  worse  for  them  in  summer 
than  this.  Allow  every  branch  formed  this  season  to  have  a  place  of  its 
own  room  to  swell  and  full  liberty  to  enjoy  the  sun  heat,  and  then  look  out 
for  Peaches  the  following  season.  We  are  all  too  much  afraid  of  cutting 
and  pruning  in  summet.  Wood  is  left  in  excess  in  case  of  accident  tj 
some  of  the  branches,  but  it  is  just  this  surplus  wood  which  causes  the 
Accidents  or  failures. 

Where  disbudding  was  done  with  a  miserly  hand  in  spring  let  the 
spendthrift  step  in  now,  and  improvement  will  soon  follow.  Cut  away  all 
superfluous  shoots  close  to  the  old  wood.  Where  young  shoots  or  lateral 
growths  are  being  emitted  on  the  young  wood,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
very  strong  shoots,  let  all  these  “  twigs”  be  cut  off  close  to  the  base. 
They  are  not  wanted.  Yery  long  shoots  of  this  year’s  formation  may  have 
the  top  taken  off  them  if  they  have  no  more  room  to  go  forward,  but  if  they 
have  this  do  not  stop  them.  All  curled  leaves  should  be  taken  off,  and 
only  fresh  clean  ones  allowed  to  remain.  Wherever  there  is  any  signs  of 
red  spider  or  thrips  turn  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  on  them  without 
mercy.  Trees  which  are  sickly  will  hardly  be  cured  by  any  treatment 
which  can  be  given  to  the  branches,  but  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
roots  will  expose  the  evil,  and  then  remedy  it  as  the  character  of  the  case 
may  dictate. — A  Kitchen  Gaedener. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  A.  F.  BARRON. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  returning  from  his 
duties  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  South  Kensington, 
accompanied  by  his  niece,  Mr.  Barron  was  the  subject  of  an  attack  by 
those  trained  ruffians  who  are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  a  victim,  and  was 
relieved  of  the  beautiful  watch  that  was  presented  to  him  as  a  memento 
of  the  Apple  Congress  that  proved  such  a  great  success  at  Chiswick  last 
autumn. 

While  it  was  felt  that  nothing  could  possibly  conpensate  for  a  loss  so 
serious,  still  his  personal  friends,  including  his  co-officials  at  the 
“  Healtheries,”  considered  that  their  sympathy  should  be  shown  in  some 
practical  manner.  The  subject  was  no  sooner  mooted  than  funds  poured 
in,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  sufficient  sum  was  forthcoming  to  purchase 
another  gold  watch  of  at  least  equal  value  to  the  one  lost,  with  a  “  little 
over,”  which  is  to  be  devoted  towards  purchasing  a  gift  for  Mrs.  Barron. 

This  watch,  a  very  handsome  and  valuable  one  by  Frodsham,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Barron  on  Thursday  last  at  a  dinner,  which  was  not 
only  provided  by  the  great  caterers  Messrs.  Bertram  &  Roberts,  but 
was  generously  given  by  them  to  as  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
presentation  fund  as  could  attend  the  club  dining-room  at  the  Health 
Exhibition.  Under  these  circumstances  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
repast  was  a  splendid  one.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  affair 
from  beginning  to  end  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Barron,  who  was  not  aware 
until  the  middle  of  the  dinner  of  the  object  of  the  gathering,  and  this 
information  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  congratulatory  telegram  that 
reached  him  half  an  hour  too  soon.  Mr.  Barron  was  induced  to  attend  a 
“  little  dinner  ”  given  to  a  few  friends  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  firm  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Somers  Vine,  the  London  agent  of  the  Health  Exhibition, 


presided,  Mr.  Unite,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  originator  of  the  presentation, 
occupying  the  vice-chair. 

In  a  very  appropriate  speech,  the  chairman  observed  aU  but  one 
individual  in  the  room  knew  the  object  of  the  gathering.  He  then 
announced  what  had  been  done,  and  called  upon  Mr.  J.  D.  Dick,  the 
treasurer  of  the  fund,  to  read  the  list  of  subscribers.  In  doing  so 
Mr.  Dick  stated  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  in  assisting  in  the  work, 
and  warmly  acknowledging  the  invaluable  aid  that  had  been  rendered 
by  Mr.  Unite  and  Mr.  Richards.  This  list,  minus  the  amounts, 
was  with  the  watch  handed  to  Mr.  Barron  by  one  of  his  oldest 
friends,  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  in  well-chosen  terms.  Mr.  Barron,  in 
accepting  the  gift,  remarked  that  the  surprise  was  as  complete  as  it  was 
gratifying,  as  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  nor  remotest  suspicion  that 
anything  affecting  him  was  in  progress  when  he  entered  the  room.  He 
referred  to  the  grievous  loss  of  the  much-valued  gift  of  his  pomological 
friends,  and  would,  with  the  aid  of  Superintendent  Hambling,  of  the  B  divi¬ 
sion  of  police,  who  was  present,  endeavour  to  take  better  care  of  what  had 
so  unexpectedly,  and  he  felt  undeservingly,  been  placed  in  his  hands  as  a 
mark  of  goodwill  and  friendship  that  he  should  never  forget.  A  few 
other  complimentary  “  after  dinner  speeches  ”  brought  to  a  close  the 
proceedings  of  a  most  agreeably-spent  and  interesting  afternoon. 


GRAPE  MUSCAT  TROYEREN. 

In  reading  the  excellent  article  of  Mr.  Iggulden  on  “  What  to  Ex¬ 
hibit,”  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  me  some 
information  respecting  the  Muscat  Grapes  that  I  have  under  the  name  of 
Muscat  Troveren.  I  have  never  seen  it  grown,  and  several  gardeners 
that  have  visited  me  have  not  seen  it  anywhere  in  this  neighbourhood. 
It  is  a  robust  grower,  with  large  bunches,  but  not  over-large  berries,  and 
with  me  is  liable  to  crack  very  much.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
opinion  of  your  coirespondent  as  to  its  quality  for  exhibiting  supposing  it 
to  be  staged  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

I  have  forwarded  you  a  small  bunch  of  Venn’s  Black  Muscat,  also 
leaves  of  the  Troveren  and  a  few  berries.  Venn’s  Black  Muscat  with  me 
does  not  swell  its  berries  very  regularly ;  in  fact,  owing  to  that  I  have 
been  recommended  to  remove  it.  or  inarch  some  other  Grape  on  the  Vine. 
I  have  some  good  Black  Muscat  growing  near  Venn’s. 

The  opinion  of  some  of  your  valuable  correspondents  relative  to  the 
Grapes  named  will  be  very  welcome. — A.  J.  B. 


CAMPANULA  BALFOURIANA. 

This  very  distinct  and  pretty  plant  is  one  which  is  likely  to  become 
popular,  and  certainly  adds  another  gem  to  the  already  large  number  of 
beautiful  plants  known  as  Harebells.  The  subject  of  these  remarks  was 
raised  and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  of  Edinburgh  (to  whom 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  information  freely  given  respecting  il),  and  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  C.  turbinata  and  0.  pulla,  the  latter  being  the 
seed  parent,  and  may  be  said,  “  broadly  speaking,”  to  have  the  flowers  of 
the  latter  with  the  habit  of  the  former  parent.  The  following  description, 
made  from  plants  flowering  at  present  in  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’ 
nursery  at  Swanley,  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  plant. 
Radical  leaves  broadly  cordate,  with  bluntly  notched  margins  three-fifths 
of  an  inch  long  by  half  an  inch  in  breadth ;  petioles]  very  slender,  three- 
quarters  to  an  inch  long,  covered  sparely  together  with  the  leaves  by  soft 
hairs,  giving  the  foliage  a  slight  tinge.  Stems  erect,  3  inches  in  height, 
bearing  on  the  lower  half.  Leaves  broadly  elliptical,  with  sharper  notches 
than  those  of  the  radical  ones,  half  inch  in  length,  on  footstalks  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Flowers  solitary,  pendulous,  but  not  form¬ 
ing  so  acute  an  angle  with  the  stem  as  those  of  C.  pulla,  broadly  cam- 
panulate,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  by  five- eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  divided  in  five  broad  lobes,  which  are  very  shallow,  and  have  a 
slight  outward  inclination.  The  whole  flower  of  the  same  rich  deep  purple 
as  the  seed  parent.  As  far  as  at  present  observed,  it  does  not  seem  to  pro¬ 
duce  seed.  The  general  habit  and  appearance  is  that  of  C.  turbinata, 
except  for  its  producing  underground  stems,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be 
easily  increased.  The  first  blooms  appear  early  in  June,  and  now,  July 
30th,  it  is  as  full  of  flower  as  ever.  It  seems  to  prefer  a  half-shady  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  rockwork. — G.  Guthrie. 


ROSES. 

EARLY  VERSUS  LATE  PRUNING. 

At  page  70  “  S.  W.”  invites  discussion  on  this  subject.  I  will  record 
my  experience,  more  readily  so  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  because 
ours  differ  entirely  from  those  of  which  your  correspondent  speaks.  All 
our  Roses  were  shortened  as  usual  about  the  middle  of  November  to 
something  like  18  inches  to  2  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
damage  from  high  winds,  and  also  induce  rest.  This  season  all  the 
bloom  and  display  possible  was  required  by  the  19th  of  June,  therefore 
it  was  decided  not  to  prune  our  collection  in  the  Rose  garden,  but  simply 
to  thin  out  all  crowded  and  weak  wood,  shortening,  perhaps,  a  few  extra 
long  shoots  early  in  March.  They  commenced  growing  early  and  very 
vigorously,  although  considerably  checked  by  cold  winds  late  in  spring. 
Fortunately,  having  no  frost  to  injure  them,  they  gradually  progressed,  and 
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at  the  time  required  (June  19th)  were  beginning  to  open  freely  blooms 
of  fair  quality.  The  first  week  in  July  saw  them  at  their  best  simply 
one  great  mass  of  magnificent  blooms  both  in  size,  colour,  and  substance. 
With  a  heavy  covering  of  spent  bark  over  the  beds  they  remained  in 
good  condition  longer  than  usual,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  dry 
weather,  having,  of  course,  occasional  liberal  supplies  of  water.  I 
enclose  sample  of  foliage  for  the  Editor’s  inspection.  I  think  the 
middle  or  end  of  March  late  enough  to  prune  even  so  far  north. — E. 
Bubton,  Kirlihy  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland. 

[The  leaves  sent  were  of  extraordinary  size  and  substance,  and 
indicate  a  most  unusual  vigour.  One  of  the  finest  is  9  inches  long  from 
the  tip  of  the  centre  leaflet  to  the  base  of  the  stalk  ;  it  is  the  same  in 
diameter  across  the  two  side  leaflets,  and  the  blade  of  the  latter  measures 
4^  inches  long  by  3|  broad,  the  former  one  being  of  similar  size.  They 
are  thick  in  texture  and  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour.  On  only  one  occa¬ 
sion  have  we  before  seen  Eose  leaves  as  fine  as  these,  and  that  was  a 
sample  of  Mardchal  Niel  sent  to  us  some  years  ago  by  a  correspondent  at 
Hereford.  One  of  these,  which  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  20)  of  its 
natural  size,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  leaves  sent 
by  Mr.  Burton.] 


SEED  POTATOES. 

In  the  notes  on  these  at  page  87  there  is  an  omission  of  some  importance. 
That  is  the  danger  of  allowing  Potatoes  intended  for  seed  to  lie  out  in 
the  open  for  any  time.  If  disease  is  about  these  are  sure  to  be  affected; 
and  no  matter  where  or  how  they  may  be  wintered,  most  of  them  will  be 
sure  to  “  go  ”  with  “  after-sickness.”  There  is  another  point  worth  noting, 
and  that  is  the  great  benefit  derivable  from  a  change  of  seed.  I  know 
some  gardeners  consider  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  seed  to  be  very  proble¬ 
matical  in  order  to  get  the  best  results,  rut  1  have  experienced  and  seen  the 
benefit  of  fresh  “seed”  too  often  to  doubt  the  wisd-  m  of  keeping  chang¬ 
ing.  In  the  case  of  the  earliest  crop,  it  is  decidedly  best  to  keep  selecting 
seed  tubers  from  the  earliest  plants,  but  for  the  second  earlies  field-grown 
tubers  yield  much  the  best  crips.  Although  “A  Working  Gardener” 
deprecates  bringing  on  the  tubers  under  glass,  I  think  no  harm  arises  if 
they  are  properly  managed.  I  generally  have  a  few  hundredweights  of 
bought-in  kidneys  to  start,  and  we  lay  the  tubers  out  on  the  border  of  a  cool 
Peach  house,  cover  them  with  straw,  and  when  well  started  place  them  in 
boxes  and  keep  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  shed  before  planting.  Unless  kidney 
Potatoes  are  strongly  started  they  prove  a  verj^  unsatisfactory  crop.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  selecting  medium-sized  tubers. 
Ordinary  “  seed  ”  last  spring  was  almost  unsaleable,  yet  I  found  a  ready 
sale  for  selected  tubers  at  24s.  per  cwt. — B. 


LILIES  AT  SOUTH]  KENSINGTON. 

In  the  handsome  collection  of  hardy  plants  recently  shown  at  Ken¬ 
sington  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  the  Lilies  were  very  prominent,  a  large 
number  of  the  choicest  and  most  useful  garden  forms  being  included. 
Few  plants  can  be  so  effectively  employed  in  decoration  as  these,  and 
for  large  buildings  they  are  particularly  valuable,  as  their  powerful 
odours  are  not  then  too  oppressive.  Mr.  Ware  has  a  flue  collection  of 
these  at  Tottenham,  and  his  Hale  Farm  nursery  appears  to  suit  them 
extremely  well,  judging  by  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  spikes  produced. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  were  well  shown  at  the  recent 
meetings  : — Lilium  Browni,  one  of  the  finest  Lilies  cultivated  ;  a  native 
of  China.  L.  canadense  and  canadense  rubrum,  from  the  North  American 
forest,  with  curious  spotted  yellow  and  red  flowers.  L.  pardalinum, 
several  beautiful  American  varieties  ;  they  grow  like  pardalinum  pumilum 
(a  very  dwarf  flowering  form),  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  vary  from  deep 
orange  to  pale  yellow,  spotted  and  unspotted  like  the  pale  yellow  new 
variety  Lilium  pardalinum  Warei.  L.  testaceum,  a  supposed  very  fine 
garden  form,  with  sweet-scented  nankeen-coloured  flowers.  L.  martagon 
dalmaticum  (the  black  Martagon  Lily),  the  dalmaticum  form  of  the 
Martagon  Lily  with  numerous  flowers  nearly  black.  L.  colchicum 
(Szovitzianum),  a  very  fine  Asiatic  species  with  large  flowers,  varying 
from  pale  yellow  to  golden  yellow.  L.  chalcedonicum  (the  old  Turk’s- 
cap^ily)  with  scarlet  flowers,  one  of  the  last  in  flower  ;  a  native  of  the 
south-east  of  Europe.  L.  elegans  (Thunbergianum),  several  beautiful 
forms  of  Chinese  origin,  with  erect  flowers  varying  from  pale  lemon  to 
deep  crimson.  L.  Humboldti  and  ocellatum,  two  very  tine  free-flowering 
Californian  Lilies,  varying  from  orange,  maroon  spotted,  to  deep  orange 
with  large  purple  spots,  several  running  into  one.  L.  auratum  (the  Gold- 
rayed  Lily  of  Japan),  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  hardy  Lilies ;  some 
flowers  are  pure  white  with  a  pale  yellow  band,  others  crimson  spotted, 
the  band  varying  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  crimson. — V, 


Rose  A.  K.  Williams — -A  Last  Word. — It  really  surprises  me 
■“  Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  should  still  persist  in  maintaining,  because  one  or  more 
local  cases  have  occurred  in  his  vicinity  of  apparent  “  delicacy  of  con¬ 
stitution”  of  this  magnificent  Rose,  that  therefore  this  is  its  character¬ 
istic,  and  seems  to  accept  as  gospel — proof  positive — that  it  will  not 
transplant  from  “  One  Who  Knows.”  I  see  all  the  gardening  journals, 
and  judging  from  the  reports  there  has  not  been  a  Rose  show  in  England, 


Ireland,  or  Scotland  without  it.  It  is  only  a  few  years  issued,  and  if 
delicate  this  would  not  be  the  fact.  My  opinion  counts  for  little,  but 
take  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities,  “  D.,  Deal — “  I  was 
surprised  at  the  disparaging  remarks  on  A.  K.  Williams.  .  .  .  Nor 

can  I  at  all  agree  with  them.  It  may  not  bi  a  vigorous  Rose,  but  it  is 
not  a  delicate  one.  The  idea  that  it  will  not  bear  transplanting,  but 
must  be  budded  in  situ,  I  believe  an  erroneous  one.”  '['ide  page  104. 
W.  J.  Murphy.  Clonmel. 


CULTURE  OF  TOMATOES  IN  POTS. 

As  I  have  now  a  row  of  five  dozen  Tomatoes  in  pots  in  very  good 
condition,  and  much  admired  by  visitors,  I  send  a  few  notes  on  mj 
treatment. 

The  house  is  a  lean-to  facing  east— really  a  Cucumber  house,  but 
converted  into  a  Muscat  house,  the  Vines  planted  4  feet  apart  this 
time  last  year,  so  there  is  plenty  of  light  between  the  rods.  The 
Tomato  seed  was  sown  the  second  week  in  February,  the  plants  were 
grown  steadil}^  and  transferred  from  48’s  into  the  fruiting  pots  No.  6  in 
April,  the  pots  then  being  placed  on  the  hard  ash  path.  I  note  this 
particularly,  as  the  Tomato  grown  in  pots  and  stood  in  or  on  Vine  or 
other  borders  will  root  through,  and  get  as  much  nourishment  from 
the  roots  rambling  out  of  the  pots  as  from  the  roots  in  them . 

Not  caring  to  spoil  a  good  wall  with  nailing,  and  having  a  quantity 
of  9-feet  rods  turned  at  one  end  I  simply  hooked  one  end  on  the 
trellis,  and  put  the  other  through  the  centre  hole  of  the  pot  before  plant¬ 
ing.  This  keeps  the  foliage  from  touching  the  wall,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  was  very  beneficial  to  them  during  the  hot  sun,  for  in  another 
house  a  plant  or  two  nailed  to  the  wall  in  the  usual  way  flagged  very 
much. 

The  pots  were  placed  about  G  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  kept  to 
a  single  rod  or  stem,  stopped  about  5  feet  high,  then  another  leading 
shoot  taken  up  until  now  they  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  wires,  and 
I  expect  will  fruit  up  to  Michaelmas.  No  fire  heat  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  plants  as  regards  health  and  fruitfulness  are  very 
satisfactory.  They  were  potted  in  a  poor  soil,  for  I  find  rich  compost 
in  the  early  stage  of  no  benefit,  but  the  reverse,  causing  over-luxuriant 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  first  bunch  or  two  of  fruit  are  set  the  roots 
are  top-dressed,  the  pots  only  being  up  to  this  time  half  full  of  soil  ; 
they  are  also  occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

NOTES  ON  VARIETIES. 

Dedham  Favourite. — A  really  good  introduction  in  the  way  of 
recent  novelties.  The  fruit  is  pink  in  colour,  very  solid,  consequently 
heavy  ;  flavour  first-class,  either  for  cooking  or  dessert  purposes. 
Very  handsome  in  shape  ;  I  wish  I  had  a  red  variety  to  match  it  in 
this  respect.  A  good  cropper,  setting  from  three  to  six  in  a  cluster, 
more  if  it  is  wished,  only  I  have  thinned  mine  to  that  number.  To¬ 
day  in  a  length  of  24  inches  I  counted  as  many  as  three  clusters  of 
six,  five,  and  four,  all  good  fruits  ;  some  will  turn  the  scale  at  half 
a  pound. 

Holborn  Ruby. — This  appears  to  be  only  a  counterpart  of  the 
above.  I  have  fancied  at  times  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  habit, 
shape,  or  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  but  cannot  satisfy  myself.  I  regret 
this  very  much,  as  I  am  growing  this  specially  for  exhibition,  and  do 
not  see  how  it  can  stand.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  other  growers’  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  above  two  splendid  new  varieties.  Dedham  Favourite 
and  Holborn  Ruby  are  planted  out  in  another  house,  and  if  I  cut  the 
fruit  and  mix  them  I  cannot  discern  any  difference.  The  plants  are 
not  syringed,  more  particularly  when  the  fruit  is  about  colouring,  or 
they  will  crack. 

Vick’s  Criterion. — This  comes  next ;  a  very  useful  variety. 
The  crop  is  not  quite  so  heavy  as  the  preceding,  though  it  is  a  good 
setter  in  bunches  of  five  or  six.  In  a  length  of  20  inches  I  have 
three  bunches  of  six,  five,  and  four,  all  good  fruits,  of  a  rich  pink, 
not  so  crimson  as  the  preceding  varieties.  In  limited  space  this  is 
the  best  of  all  for  pots.  The  fruit  being  Plum-shaped  and  not  large 
it  is  verj’^  desirable  for  table  use. 

Wheeler’s  Prolific. — Though  only  a  variety  of  the  Old  Red,  this 
is  an  improvement.  I  did  not  sow  the  seed  till  April  6th,  so  have 
not  cut  any  fruits,  but  they  look  very  promising,  hanging  in  bunches 
of  six  or  eight,  all  useful  fruits. 

Hathaway’s  Excelsior. — A  good-shaped  medium-sized  red  fruit, 
but  it  crops  rather  too  lightly  for  me,  not  more  than  four  in  a  cluster. 
It  is  a  peculiar  red,  and  heavy  for  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Greengage. — This  does  not  fruit  at  all  well  with  me,  yet  I  have 
a  fair  crop  of  a  very  striking  yellow  colour.  The  flavour  I  consider 
is  not  equalled  by  any  variety.  So  far  the  heaviest  fruit  would  not 
weigh  4  ozs.  This  variety  evidently  wants  starving  to  induce  fruiting. 

Trophy. — The  fruits  of  this  come  very  large,  but  it  seems  to  run 
away  to  wood,  though  I  stopped  the  leader  at  3  feet.  In  one  case 
there  are  ten  fruits  in  a  cluster,  but  nearly  all  are  deformed.  1  could 
not  recommend  this  for  pots.  | 

Selection  from  Vick's  Criterion. — Last  on  my  list  is  a  red- 
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fruiting  handsome  variety,  obtained  from  a  packet  of  Vick’s  Criterion, 
which  it  resembles  in  shape  of  fruit ;  the  habit  of  plant  also  is 
similar  but  darker  in  colour  of  foliage,  and  the  fruit  is  red.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  a  gem,  but  have  only  one  plant.  I  send  you  a  fruit  for 
inspection. 

In  the  case  of  plants  in  pots  I  may  state  that  as  the  roots  came 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  on  the  walk  they  were  covered  with 
about  an  inch  depth  of  soil  to  save  water.  Tomatoes  vary  so  much  in 
growth,  and  strength,  and  setting  that  each  requires  particular  treat¬ 
ment.  With  some  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  leaves  off, 
by  so  doing  it  sends  them  into  fruit,  especially  the  Trophy. — Stephen 
Castle,  West  Lynn  Vineyard,  Lynn,  Norfolh. 

[The  fruit  sent  is  much  like  Vick’s  Criterion  in  shape,  but  quite 
distinct  in  colour,  being  more  of  a  scarlet  shade.  It  is  handsome, 
even,  and  of  good  flavour.] 


THE  CULTURE  OF  NEPENTHES. 

These  plants  ai’e  very  ornamental  and  interesting,  and  should 
find  a  place  in  every  garden  where  there  is  a  stove.  They  will 
do  well  in  either  pots  or  baskets,  but  if  grown  in  the  former  and 
arranged  on  the  stages  they  occupy  space  that  might  be  more 
profitably  devoted  to  other  plants.  If  suspended  from  the  roof 
in  pots  or  pans  constant  labour  is  required  to  keep  them  clean. 
Baskets  are  preferable  ;  they  look  neater  than  pots  hanging 
from  the  roof,  and  cause  less  labour.  A  stove  now-a-days  scai’cely 
appears  finished  without  a  good  number  of  these  plants  sus¬ 
pended,  which,  when  well  grown  and  bearing  plenty  of  pitchers, 
arrest  the  attention  of  visitors  sooner  than  almost  any  other 
occupants. 

When  the  cultivation  of  Nepenthes  is  commenced  healthy 
vigorous  young  plants  should  be  selected,  and  placed  after 
recovery  from  tbeir  journey,  if  obtained  from  a  distance,  in  a 
warm,  close,  moist  structure  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  in  baskets. 
They  generally  form  pitchers  freely  in  a  small  state,  in  fact  until 
they  attain  a  height  of  18  inches  or  more,  and  after  this  the 
pitchers  produced  are  few  in  number. 

The  only  method  by  which  they  can  be  induced  to  form 
pitchers  freely  is  to  cut  them  close  back,  leaving  two  or  three 
joints  above  the  surface  of  the  compost  in  the  baskets.  From 
these  eyes  new  shoots  will  be  produced,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
months  they  will  be  growing  vigorously  and  forming  pitchers. 
If  large  specimens  are  required  quickly  the  stem  may  be  left 
longer  and  pegged  upon  the  surface  of  the  basket,  when  a  larger 
number  of  shoots  will  be  produced.  If  they  have  been  cut  down 
several  times  and  are  bare  at  the  base,  they  should,  after  the 
young  shoots  are  a  few  inches  in  length,  be  pegged  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  baskets  and  layered,  and  in  a  few  months  roots  w'ill 
be  emitted,  and  the  plant  will  be  entirely  independent  of  its 
former  supporters. 

The  plants  are  inci'eased  by  cutting  the  stem  into  lengths, 
which  should  consist  of  two  joints,  leaving  both  leaves  upon  the 
portion  intended  for  the  cutting.  The  cut  at  the  base  should  be 
made  with  a  sharp  knife  and  sufficiently  low  not  to  injure  the 
lower  leaf.  These  cuttings  must  be  inserted  singly  into  2-inch 
or  3-inch  pots  in  sphagnum  moss  and  sand,  placing  a  good  pinch 
of  the  latter  for  the  base  of  the  stem  to  rest  upon.  The  top  eye 
only  should  be  above  the  sphagnum.  A  good  watering  after 
insertion  may  be  given,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  brisk  bottom 
heat  and  covered  with  handlights  made  airtight  to  prevent  any 
evaporation.  Under  these  circumstances  they  will  form  roots 
before  more  water  is  needed  if  kept  shaded  from  strong  sun.  It 
matters  but  little  when  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  for  they  will 
root  equally  well  at  any  season,  and  nearly  every  one  will  be 
found  to  root  if  treated  as  described. 

After  they  are  rooted  the  greatest  possible  care  is  needed  in 
hardening  them  ;  if  too  much  air  is  admitted  into  the  handlights 
they  will  hag  and  perhaps  die.  This  hardening  process  is  the 
most  tedious  operation  connected  with  their  culture,  and  takes  a 
long  time  before  they  are  capable  of  withstanding  full  exposure 
to  the  drier  atmosphere  of  the  stove.  Air  should,  however,  be 
gradually  admitted  and  increased  from  day  to  day  until  the 
lights  can  be  safely  dispensed  with. 

By  the  time  the  young  plants  will  bear  safely  the  atmosphere 
of  the  stove  or  any  heated  structure  in  which  they  are  to  be 
grown,  they  will  have  commenced  forming  shoots  from  the  top 
eye  and  may  be  at  once  transferred  to  baskets.  A  layer  of 
crocks  should  be  placed  at  the  base,  and  then  covered  with 
sphagnum  moss,  and  the  space  between  the  ball  of  the  plants 
and  the  sides  of  the  baskets  filled  with  peat  fibre  and  small 
crocks  or  portions  of  charcoal.  '  They  will  do  well  in  moss  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  but  peat  is  the  most  satisfactory,  as  it  does  not 
decompose  so  quickly.  When  placing  them  in  baskets  the  old 


stem  from  which  the  new  shoot  has  issued  should  be  covered 
with  the  compost,  and  then  the  whole  surfaced  with  a  layer  of 
moss,  which  adds  much  to  their  appearance.  When  in  active 
growth  and  the  roots  are  working  freely  into  the  new  soil  the 
old  leaves  may  be  removed,  and  the  plants  will  soon  commence 
forming  pitchers. 

Nepenthes  do  not  need  large  baskets,  but  when  a  larger 
size  is  required  the  transfer  is  easily  accomplished  in  early 
spring.  In  doing  this  the  wires  that  hold  the  corners  of  the 
baskets  together  should  be  severed,  and  then  the  plant  can  be 
lifted  out  without  much  trouble.  As  much  of  the  decayed 
material  as  possible  should  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
roots,  and  fresh  supplied. 

Experience  convinces  me  that  their  successful  cultivation 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  material  or  the  amount  of 
soil  they  have  to  grow  in  as  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
During  summer  the  baskets  should  be  well  soaked  daily,  and  the 
plants  syringed  libei’ally  at  least  twice.  During  the  winter  less 
will  suffice,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  approach  dry¬ 
ness.  They  delight  in  heat  and  moisture,  and  the  house  in 
which  they  are  grown  during  the  summer  cannot  well  be  kept 
too  warm  or  too  moist  for  them,  pi-oviding  the  heat  is  derived 
from  a  natural  source.  The  tempei’ature  during  summer  should 
range  at  night  from  70°  to  75°,  with  a  rise  by  day  from  sun  heat 
of  10°  or  15°;  the  winter  night  temperature  60°  to  65°,  with  a 
corresponding  rise  of  5°  or  10°  by  day.  They  enjoy  light,  but 
the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  broken  by  means  of  blinds, 
which  can  be  drawn  up  or  down  at  will. 

Nepenthes  are  not  troubled  much  by  insects.  Scale  will 
sometimes  appear,  but  this  is  easily  eradicated  by  means  of  a 
sponge  and  a  weak  solution  of  sof  tsoap  and  water  or  Fir  tree  oil. 

The  following  are  six  good  and  ornamental  forms  : — Hooker- 
iana,  Rafllesiana,  Henryana,  Lawrenciana,  Williamsii,  and  Out- 
ramiana.  The  beautiful  N.  Mastersiana  should  be  included,  for 
it  is  the  finest  Nepenthes  I  have  seen. — Scientia. 


Grapes  at  Newcastle. — Mr.  C.  Portsmouth,  Tho  Rectory, 
Morpeth,  writes  : — “  I  notice  in  your  report  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Summer  Show  that  ‘for  two  bunches  of  Grapes  Mr.  E.  Douglas  was 
first  with  Black  Alicante,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  second  with  Madresfield 
Court,’  which  is  incorrect,  as  I  was  adjudged  first  prize  for  Black 
Prince,  the  class  being  for  ‘  two  bunches  Black  ^Grapes,  Hamburghs 
excluded.’  ” 

- Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  Apple  culture  in 

New  Zealand,  and  one  Auckland  nurserymen  is  said  to  grow  600  va¬ 
rieties.  The  same  man  has  obtained  some  trees  of  The  Queen,  which 
variety  is  obtaining  much  favour  there,  and  will  be  largely  increased . 
An  American  variety.  The  Jonathan,  is  described  as  likely  to  be  the  most 
generally  suitable  for  the  climate. 

-  At  the  recent  Royal  fete  at  Kensington  Messrs.  James  Cutbush 

and  Son,  Highgate,  had  two  large  and  handsome  groups  of  greenhouse 
and  other  plants,  which  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  visitors.  They 
included  a  fine  collection  of  healthy  Heaths  and  similar  hardwooded 
plants,  for  which  this  firm  is  deservedly  noted. 

t 

-  The  Cabbage  Butterfly  in  America.  —  Mr.  William 

Saunders  of  Ontario,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
states  that  the  Cabbage  Butterfiy  (Pieris  rapm),  which  has  proved  such 
a  pest  to  the  market  gardener,  made  its  first  appearance  in  that  country 
at  Quebec  during  the  period  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  over  with  fresh  vegetables  supplied  to  the  British 
troops  sent  to  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  Trent  difficulty.  The  insect 
has  since  spread  over  an  immense  area  and  multiplied  enormously.  It 
now  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  all  through  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  as  far  west  as  Nebraska,  and  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

-  Clove  Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy.— Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 

Farm,  Tottenham,  sends  us  a  box  of  this  handsome  white  Clove,  as  pure 
,  and  fragrant  as  could  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious.  It  is  un- 
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qsestionably  a  beautiful  variety,  very  free  and  of  vigorous  habit.  The 
blooms  are  not  quite  so  large  as  the  ordinary  crimson  Clove,  but  they 
are  full,  well  formed,  and  invaluable  for  cutting. 

-  We  are  informed  that  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Crowder 

cf  the  Thimbleby  Nurseries,  Horncastle,  whose  death  we  noted  last 
week,  will  be  carried  on  by  his  two  sons. 

-  The  usual  monthly  packet  of  publications  from  Messrs.  Cassell 

and  Co.  includes  the  following  : — Part  66  “  Familiar  Garden  Flowers  ” 
gives  plates  of  Polemonium  reptans  and  Malva  Creeana,  with  the  usual 
descriptive  notes  ;  part  89  of  “  Familiar  Wild  Flowers,”  which  has 
plates  of  Eanunculus  acris  and  Plantago  lanceolata  ;  part  4  of  “  Popular 
Gardening  ”  continues  the  chapters  on  “  Garden  Walks  and  Roads,” 
“  The  Life  History  of  Plants,”  ”  The  Kitchen  Garden,”  “  Rose  Culture,” 
and  other  subjects,  with  several  illustrations  ;  part  48  of  “  Paxton’s 
Flower  Garden  ”  contains  plates  of  Mormodes  igneum,  a  very  distinct 
and  peculiar  Orchid,  and  Myosotis  azorica. 

-  The  Eastbourne  Flower  Show  will  he  held  on  Wednesday, 

August  13th,  in  the  ground  of  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne.  The  schedule 
enumerates  eighty-five  classes,  the  first  division  of  twenty-one  classes 
being  open  to  all  England,  and  some  liberal  prizes  are  offered,  the 
principal  being  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  prizes  varying  from 
£8  to  £2.  The  three  other  divisions  are  for  amateurs  and  gardeners 
of  Sussex,  and  cottagers  within  ten  miles  of  Eastbourne.  This  Society 
has  already  gained  more  than  local  fame  for  the  merit  and  extent  of 
their  exhibitions. 

-  Holiday  Handbooks  (London  :  125,  Fleet  Street). — These 

useful  little  guide  books,  edited  by  Mr.  Percy  Lindley,  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  commended  at  various  times,  and  two  more  of  the  series  now 
before  us  equally  merit  a  word  of  praise.  One  is  devoted  to  the  “  Moselle 
from  the  Franco-German  Battlefields  to  the  Rhine,”  and  is  freely  illus¬ 
trated  by  views  of  Luxemburg,  Treves,  Berncastel,  Beilstein,  Cochem, 
Carden,  and  Aiken,  together  with  descriptive  matter  and  miscellaneous 
useful  hints  regarding  hotel  accommodation,  &c.  The  other  is  entitled 
“  Tourist  Table-talk,”  and  is  a  simple  vocabulary  of  everyday  expres¬ 
sions  in  English,  French,  and  German,  with  money  tables,  distances, 
and  other  information  of  peculiar  value  to  the  uninitiated  tourist. 

-  Antigonon  leptopus. — Mr.  E.  J.  Lynch  writes  “  This  is 

so  interesting  as  a  climber  that  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  correct  a  mis- 
-take  concerning  it  in  this  respect  at  page  95  in  last  issue.  It  is  there 
•said  to  be  like  the  Vine  and  Virginian  Creeper  ;  but  though  its  tendrils 
are,  as  in  these  cases,  the  homologues  of  flowering  branches,  it  is  re¬ 
markably  different.  Supposing  the  Vine  produced  tendrils  at  the  end 
of  every  bunch  of  Grapes,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  suspending  its  fruit 
by  several  tendrils  at  the  tip  of  each  cluster,  then  it  would  be  said 
correctly  that  there  is  resemblance.  The  Vine  does  not  do  this,  but 
Antigonon  never  produces  an  inflorescence  without  giving  it  the  means 
of  clinging  on  its  own  account.  There  is  no  case  recorded,  I  believe, 
exactly  like  it,  and  one  only  that  is  somewhat  similar,” 

-  Erratum. — In  the  report  of  the  Forestry  Exhibition,  page  97, 

•^‘the  Pennycock  Patent  Glazing  and  Engineering  Company  showed  their 
new  sashhar  of  zinc  aid  lead  with  combined  system  of  glazing  with  putty,” 
should  read  “without  putty.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Murphy  seems  to  think  I  shall  not  get  the  majority  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  growers  to  agree  with  me  in  my  assertion  that  rooted  suckers 
make  the  finest  plants.  I  have  proved,  however,  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  such  is  the  case.  The  opinion  he  arrives  at  in  favour  of  cuttings,  I 
presume,  is  from  his  own  experience,  and  this  by  his  own  showing  is  limited, 
when  he  only  now  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  March  is  early  enough  to 
propagate  for  conservatory  decoration.  Mr.  Murphy’s  answer  to  my  in¬ 
quiry  for  the  names  of  the  varieties  that  flowered  with  him  under  the 
treatment  described  on  page  25,  is  rather  a  new  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
In  one  line  he  invites  discussion — the  next  he  tells  you  “  this  would  be  an 
intrusion  not  to  be  permitted  on  your  space.”  I  have  always  found  any¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture  is  willingly  accorded 
spate  in  this  Journal. 

I  certainly  did  not  want  the  names  of  800.  Mr.  Murphy’s  success 
might  be  put  down  at  something  under  twenty  varieties.  He  states,  “  Mr. 
Cannell  has  800  varieties.  I  have  grown  a  large  number  of  them,  only 
failing  with  large  Anemones.”  Again,  “  all  the  free-flowering  and  early 
Japanese  kindsjsubmit  to  this  treatment.” 

Well,  out  of  352  incurved  and  Japanese  varietjes  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Cannell’s  catalogue  for  1883,  not  forty  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose 


Mr.  Murphy  recommends,  and  even  with  these  there  must  be  no  root- 
cutting,  or  they  would  not  flower. — C.  Waring. 


I  certainly  grow  Chrysanthemums  for  decoration  merely  (see  page  93), 
and  the  majority  of  gardeners  do  the  same.  The  soil  I  use  is  strong 
loam  without  fibre,  and  I  only  add  a  third  of  manure  to  it.  This  is 
rammed  into  the  pots  as  firmly  as  it  is  pos?ible  to  do.  Mr.  Davis  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  when 
treated  as  above,  the  plants  are  not  in  a  root-hound  condition.  In  one 
case  I  find  that  the  firm  potting  induces  the  formation  of  quite  a  different 
class  of  roots  from  what  is  made  when  a  light  soil  is  employed,  and  the 
potting  is  more  or  less  loosely  done.  These  roots  are  quite  fibrous,  and 
ramify  through  the  whole  body  of  soil  slowly  but  surely.  The  plants  are 
regularly  supplied  with  stimulants  and  manure.  We  do  not  grow  an 
enormous  number  of  plants,  still  they  amount  to  several  hundreds,  and 
the  results  satisfy  me  financially  and  otherwise  that  my  simple  system  of 
culture  might  be  followed  with  benefit. — R.  P.  B. 


MELONS  DECAYING. 

The  houses  in  which  Melons  are  grown  here  are  300  feet  from  the 
boiler,  and  up  to  last  autumn  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  very  high 
temperature,  being  often  5°  lower  than  I  wished  in  the  morning.  The 
bottom-heat  pipes  were  raised  14  inches  nearer  the  surface,  while  the  top 
p'pes  were  re-arranged  so  that  the  house  could  be  kept  warmer.  The  night 
temperature  of  the  house  this  season  would  average  about  70°,  varying 
according  to  external  conditions — the  guide  by  which  all  our  temperatures 
are  regulated — being  higher  when  mild,  and  a  few  degrees  lower  in  the 
morning  when  the  temperature  externally  is  cold.  Since  the  heat  has  been 
raised  the  thermometer  stood  at  75°  in  the  morning,  and  often  78°  and  80° 
when  last  examined  at  night.  This  I  consider  is  a  higher  temperature 
than  is  really  needed  in  the  majority  of  houses  for  the  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Melons,  but  if  they  are  to  be  grown  here  free  from  disease  in  a  damp 
house  the  above  degree  of  heat  must  be  maintained.  Instead  of  chiding 
“Thinker”  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  friendly  criticism  of  my  note  on 
the  above  subject. — ^Wm.  Bardney. 


NOTES  ON  H4EDY  EEODIUMS. 

This  genus  seems  to  be  one  of  the  many  which  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  amongst  cultivators.  Possibly  it  has  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  owing  to  the  strides  taken  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Pelargonium.  This  is  really  unfortunate,  as  the  plants  com¬ 
prised  in  this  genus  possess  a  refinement  and  grace  peculiarly 
their  own ;  whether  the  pretty  colours  of  their  freely  produced 
blooms  or  the  light  and  graceful  foliage  (seeming  to  imitate  in 
miniature  many  of  the  Umbellifera;)  of  the  majority  of  the  species. 
They  are  of  ei;  ecial  use  to  anyone  who  has  a  sunnjr  bank  or 
slope  of  rockwork  too  hot  and  diy  for  the  majority  of 
plants  to  grow  with  any  degree  of  luxuriance,  and  where 
something  to  relieve  the  rather  formal  outlines  of  Sempervi- 
vums,  Sedums,  encrusted  Saxifragas,  Cacti-,  &c.,  is  desirable. 
With  all  due  deference  to  their  able  champion  in  these  pages  be 
this  written,  for  though  not  an  ardent  Cactophile,  yet  I  believe 
some  very  charming  effects  might  be  produced  in  such  places  by 
the  free  use  in  summer  of  Cacti,  Kleinias,  Stapelias,  Senecios, 
and  the  smaller  succulent  Euphorbias. 

The  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  Pelargonium  by  its 
regular  flowers,  and  from  Geranium  by  the  bearded  spiral  awn 
with  which  the  capsules  are  surmounted.  The  generic  characters 
maybe  given  thus — Style  one;  calyx  of  five  sepals;  corolla  of  five 
petals ;  stamens  ten.  slightly  monadelphous  at  the  base,  alter¬ 
nately  sterile  ;  glands  five  ;  fruit  beaked,  separating  into  five  one- 
seeded  capsules,  each  with  a  long  spiral  awn  bearded  on  the 
inside.  The  chief  habitat  of  these  plants  is  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Spain  to  the  Levant,  al¬ 
though  three  species  are  found  in  this  country,  one  or  two  in 
Siberia,  and  a  few  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  great  home 
of  the  Geraniacese.  A  large  proportion  of  the  species  are 
annuals,  and  of  the  perennials  many  are  so  difficult  to  procure 
that  it  would  be  of  no  great  use  to  mention  them.  The  most 
convenient  division  will  be  into  two  groups — viz.,  those  with 
leaves  pinnately  parted,  and  those  with  leaves  undivided  or  three- 
lobed. 

LEAVES  PINNATELY  DIVIDED. 

Erodium  alpinum,  Lin/r. — A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
first  introduced  into  this  country  from  Italy  in  1814,  but  was  figured 
in  “  Geraniologia  ”  of  L’Heritier  published  at  Paris  in  1878-7. 
The  plant  attains  a  height  of  from  6  to  9  inches,  having  smooth 
bipinnatifid  leaves,  the  midrib  being  distinctly  toothed.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  umbels  of  from  six  to  ten  ;  petals  decidedly 
obtuse,  of  a  peculiar  violet  carmine  shade;  calyx  small,  with 
pointed  sepals.  The  whole  flower  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  they  are  produced  continuously  from  April  until  severe  frost 
comes.  In  mild  winters  I  have  seen  this  species  and  also 
E.  Manescavi  flowering  at  Christmas. 
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E.  c.t.RTJiFOLiUM. — A  Spanisli  plant  with  leaves  resembling 
»those  of  Carum  Carui,  the  Caraway,  hence  the  name.  Foliage 
very  graceful,  deeply  and  elegantly  divided  ;  the  whole  under  side 
of  the  leaves  including  the  petiole  covered  with  soft  white  hairs. 
The  Howers,  which  are  in  umbels  of  nine  or  ten  blooms  on  stems 
a,bout  9  inches  in  height,  are  red,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  produced  about  May  and  June.  This  species  prefers  a  very 
•chalky  soil. 

E  CHEiLANTHiFOLiUM. — An  exceedingly  beautiful  and  rare 
Spanish  plant,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow. 
The  leaves  are  twice-divided  and  form  a  circular  tuft  of  foliage, 
filsing  about  G  inches  from  the  ground.  The  Mower  stems  about 

1  foot  in  length,  arising  in  great  profusion  from  the  centre  of 
this  tuft  at  almost  all  seasons  except  midwinter,  carry  from  three 
to  six  Mowers  about  half  an  inch  across,  of  a  bright  and  lively 
shade  of  pink.  This  is  one  of  the  true  rockwork  gems,  and 
should  be  given  a  sunny  position,  on  limestone  if  possible. 

E.  CHEYSANTHu.vi  (GoLDEN  Hebon’s  Bill). — This  specios 
would  merit  attention  for  its  colour  alone,  which  is  almost  unique 
in  the  genus,  if  it  had  not  also  other  claims  both  of  variety  and 
beauty.  In  general  appearance  this  plant  closely  resembles  the 
last,  except  in  the  Mowers,  which  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  a 
distinct  white  centre.  Being  a  native  of  Greece  it  should  be 
given  a  warm  and  sheltered  position.  The  writer  has  not  had 
much  experience  of  this  plant,  but  it  seems  likely  to  do  well  in  a 
soil  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  limestone  grit. 

E.  MiCEADEKUM,  L.IIei'if. — A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  being 
much  like  E.  cheilanthifolium  in  general  appearance  and  habit ; 
the  leaves,  however,  differ  in  possessing  a  very  agreeable  aromatic 
perfume.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  pink,  with  rosy  purple  veins, 
the  two  upper  petals  having  each  a  black  spot  in  the  centre,  and 
are  freely  ^  reduced  during  the  summer  months.  This  is  one  of 
the  commonest  and  best  known  species,  and  although  it  will  grow 
freely  in  an  ordinary  border,  it  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  a 
sunny  chink  on  the  rockwork. 

E.  Manescati,  Cosson. — Probably  of  all  the  species  this  is 
the  one  in  most  general  cultivation ;  and  although  a  striking  and 
handsome  plant,  yet  anyone  seeing  only  this  would  be  quite  unable 
to  form  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  smaller  species,  from  which 
it  differs  considerably,  being  a  robust-growing  perennial  about 

2  feet  high,  with  a  quantity  of  long  much-divided  leaves,  pinnate, 
with  oblong  deeply  cut  leaMets,  the  rachis  not  toothed.  The 
flowers  are  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  reddish  purple,  produced  at 
nearly  all  seasons.  This  is  better  suited  for  the  border  than  the 
rockwork  unless  very  extensive,  and  will  grow  well  in  almost  any 
soil. 

E.  PETEiEUM,  Wildcnow  (Rock  Heron’s  Bill). — A  native  of 
very  rocky  places  in  the  Pyrenees  and  various  other  places  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  this 
country  about  1640,  but  the  first  figure  is  given  in  “Illustrationes 
Botanicse,”  by  Antoine  Gonan,  in  1773.  Leaves  pinnate,  deeply 
divided;  lobes  linear  lanceolate,  nearly  but  not  quite  smooth; 
the  midrib  toothed.  The  flowers,  which  appear  about  June,  are 
borne  in  umbels  on  stems  about  6  inches  long ;  the  pedicels  or 
stales  bearing  the  individual  blooms  are  hairy;  petals  I’etuse, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  of  a  lively  rose,  mai'ked  more  or 
less  with  white.  An  excellent  plant  for  warm  dry  fissures  in  the 
most  select  part  of  the  rockwork  facing  due  south. 

E.  EOMANUM,  Wildenow  (Roman  Heron’s  Bill). — Originally 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1724,  it  still  remains  a  rare  plant. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  deeply  cut,  lobes  ovate,  rachis  toothless ; 
flowers  light  purple,  many  with  numerous  bracts,  and  are  freely 
produced  from  April  to  July,  the  whole  plant  being  about 
6  inches  high.  It  grows  freely  in  any  dry  situation,  either  on  a 
rockwork  or  sunny  border. 

LEAVES  TRILOBATE  OR  UNDIVIDED. 

E.  HYMENODES,  L'Herit. — Possibly  this  is  the  least  beautiful 
of  the  species  enumerated,  but  there  is  something  so  unique  in 
its  general  form  that  most  people  take  it  for  a  hardy  Pelargonium 
at  first  sight.  Found  wild  in  rocky  fissures  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Atlas,  from  whence  it  was  brought  ninety-five  years  ago. 
A  good  figure  will  be  found  in  Sweet’s  “  Geraniacese,”  23.  The 
whole  plant  attains  a  height  of  about  a  foot,  with  three-lobed 
leaves,  very  blunt  and  deeply  toothed,  with  ovate  bracts.  The 
stem,  which  is  branching,  may  almost  be  termed  woody;  the 
whole  plant  is  also  densely  covered  with  soft  haii-s.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  all  through  spring  and  summer,  are  many,  on 
a  stem  of  a  whitish  pink,  with  a  brown  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  ones.  This  plant  prefers  a  very  chalky  soil  as  rough  as 
possible,  but  in  a  warm  situation,  as  it  is  not  hardy  even  in 
ordinary  winters  in  the  north  of  England  and  also  in  districts 
with  a  large  rainfall. 

E.  Reichardi,  DecandoUe.  Synonyms,  E.  chamsedryoides 


UHerit ;  Geranium  Reichardi,  Murray. — A  very  interesting  little 
plant  from  the  Balearic  Islands,  introduced  in  1783,  and  figured 
in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  t.  18.  The  whole  plant  does  not 
usually  attain  a  greater  height  than  2  inches.  The  leaves  are 
cordate,  crenate,  and  not  hairy.  Flowers  solitary,  small,  white, 
veined  with  pink,  and  produced  in  abundance  from  early  spring 
to  late  autumn.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation,  and 
may  be  used  for  carpeting  bare  places  on  the  rockwork  round 
upright-growing  plants.  It  wmuld  probably  look  w^ell  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Opuntia  Rafinesquiana.  All  the  species  of  Erodium 
may  be  propagated  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  also 
from  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  slightly  dried  at  the  base, 
the  after  treatment  being  that  of  Pelargonium  cuttings. — 
G.  Guthrie. 


HEN-AND-CHICKENS  MARIGOLD. 

A  PECULIAR  proliferous  variety  of  the  common  Daisy  is  well  known 
in  gardens,  and  to  this  the  popular  title  of  Hen-and-chickens  has  been 


applied,  not  inappropriately  expressing  the  distinguishing  characters. 
A  week  or  two  ago  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  sent  us  an  example  of 
a  similar  malformation  or  departure  from  the  usual  structure  as  shown  in 
the  common  Marigold.  This  is  comparatively  seldom  seen  ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  a  few  days  afterwards  a  correspondent  sent  us  another  and  similar 
specimen — a  rather  peculiar  circumstance,  as  we  have  no  remembrance  of 
receiving  an  example  previous  to  the  present  season.  Dr.  Paterson’s 
specimen  we  have  had  engraved,  and  is  shown  in  fig.  21,  which  represents 
the  small  and  secondary  flower  heads  springing  from  the  base  of  the  old 
one  in  the  centre,  both  the  primary  and  secondary  heads  being  exactly 
similar  in  form  and  colour.  Writing  in  reference  to  this  plant.  Dr. 
Paterson  remarks,  “  I  wish  to  mention  the  fact  of  its  having  grown  in 
close  proximity  to  a  Hen-and-chickens  Daisy,  and  I  have  been  wondering 
Can  the  one  have  had  any  influence  over  the  other  1  This  might  have 
interested  Mr.  Darwin.”  It  is  certainly  a  strange  circumstance  that 


Fig.  21. — Hen-and-chickens  Marigold. 
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proliferous  Marigold  should  have  appeared  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Daisy,  but  we  do  not  suppose  any  influence  was  exerted  to 
produce  it  ;  it  is  probably  accidental. 


KEEPING  GRAPES  IN  WATER. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  nine  at  least,  I  sent  you  a  description  of  zinc  boxes 
I  was  using  for  keeping  Grapes  in  water  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as 
Mr.  Ward’s.  Although  for  a  few  years  back  I  have  not  kept  late  Grapes 
I  endorse  all  that  is  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ward’s  system,  and  I  shall  add 
my  own,  as  it  is  identical.  Anyone  having  large  quantities  to  keep  will 
find  it  much  more  simple  and  quite  as  efficient  as  the  bottle  plan,  I  am 
quite  certain  you  will  not  allow  me  to  point  out  that  an  article  of  mine  on 
the  same  method  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  about  nine 
years  ago. — Wm.  Irvine,  Glossop  Hall. 


CYANANTHUS  LOBATUS. 

What  a  misfortune  that  everybody  is  not  successful  in  growing  that 
charming  Himalayan  plant  Cyananthus  lobatus.  With  me  it  grows  and 
flowers  freely,  a  small  plant  having  in  two  years  completely  covered  over 
a  foot  squf.re  ;  but  notwithstanding  my  success  with  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
terming  it  fastidious.  It  grows  best  in  shade,  but  is  very  impatient  of 
moisture,  and  although  it  prefers  a  strong  rich  soil  it  must  not  be  retentive. 
A  black  spongy  peaty  soil  seems  to  s»it  it  best,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
good  dressing  of  old  decayed  manure,  and  with  a  good  under-drainage, 
or  the  growths  will  be  meagre,  the  flowering  scarce  and  of  a  washy 
colour.  During  the  growing  season  moisture  should  be  supplied  plenti¬ 
fully,  and  in  winter  the  crown  should  be  covered  with  leaves  or  pieces  of 
glass  to  ward  off  damp.  Though  rarely  growing  more  than  6  inches 
high  even  when  robust,  it  forms  neat  dense  masses  with  its  much-toothed 
and  irregular-lobed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  end  of  the  wiry 
stems  as  large  as  a  florin,  but  varying  in  colour  from  their  opening  from  a 
lovely  soft  to  a  rich  intense  blue :  the  calyx  tube  looks  very  peculiar, 
covered  with  the  soft  brown  hairs  so  prevalent  all  over  the  plant.  It 
flowers  from  now  unlil  late  autumn,  and  is  increased  by  seed. — K. 


BLIND  WINTER  GREENS. 

The  summer  of  1884  will  not  be  far  behind  any  of  its  predecessors  so  far 
as  a  supply  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  is  concerned.  In  some  parts  of 
Whales  on  large  tracts  of  mountain  land  every  particle  of  vegetation  has 
been  eaten  by  caterpillars,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  spread  into 
the  more  fertile  valleys,  and  give  much  trouble  to  the  farmer  and  gardener, 
but  this  they  have  not  done.  Amongst  the  most  troublesome  insects  is 
the  one  which  eats  the  tender  centre  out  of  the  Brussels  Sprout,  Savoys, 
Broccoli,  &c.,  and  makes  the  plants  blind  and  useless.  I  hear  very  many 
complaints  of  plants  being  destroyed  in  this  way.  In  some  small  gardens 
the  majority  are  gone.  When  so  eaten  the  plants  are  useless.  They 
should  be  pulled  up  and  others  put  in  their  places  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
good  crop  may  then  be  secured  for  the  winter,  but  if  anyone  waits  think¬ 
ing  to  see  young  centres  sprout  out  and  become  strong,  like  the  original  one, 
they  will  wait  in  vain.  Plants  which  are  all  right  now  will  remain  so,  as 
It  is  generally  in  the  early  months  of  summer  the  attacks  are  made,  and  in 
August  they  stop  their  depredations  or  advance  a  stage  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  probably  feed  on  something  else  than  the  most  delicate  part  of  our 
winter  greens. 

In  the  garden  here  we  have  lost  a  few  plants,  but  only  a  few,  as  we 
dust  the  plants  well  with  soot  and  lime  when  they  are  in  the  seed  beds, 
and  m  my  opinion  this  prevents  any  deposit  being  made  on  them  which 
would  ultimately  end  in  their  destruction.  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of 
dusting  all  young  plants  in  this  way,  as  it  does  them  good  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  when  it  is  put  on  them  after  rain  it  adheres  to  them  for  a 
long  time,  being  washed  down  to  the  roots  by  degrees  and  warding  off  all 
insects.  In  gardens  where  many  plants  have  been  lost  lately,  I  would 
recoinmend  all  plants  with  good  centres  in  them  to  be  dusted  at  once  ; 
and  above  all  let  all  the  blind  ones  be  drawn  up  and  thrown  away,  as  any 
dealings  with  them  after  this  time  will  only  end  in  failure,  which  will  not 
be  so  much  felt  now  as  in  winter  and  next  spring  when  seasonable  vegetables 
are  in  demand. — J.  M.  ° 


PEOPAGATING  DRAC^NA  GOLDIEANA. 

f.  Draciena  is  a  remarkable  plant,  and  quite  distinct  from  any 
ot  the  others.  It  is  not  so  graceful  as  some  of  the  Dracaenas,  but 
•when  well  grown  it  is  a  noble  plant,  very  ornamental  and  effective. 

X  it  was  stated  some  time  since  that  stem  cuttings 

of  this  Dracaena  would  not  strike.  This  statement  I  am  able  to  con- 

^  in  as  stem  cuttings  I  have  three 
established  plants  in  4-inch  pots.  It  does  not  strike  so  freely  as 
others  ;  in  fact,  it  takes  double  the  time  to  strike.  I  put  in  a  great 
quantity  of.  stem  cuttings  of  other  varieties;  they  struck,  and  were 
established  in  3-inch  pots  some  time  before  those  from  D.  Goldieana 
appeared  above  the  soil.  Side  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel  strike  as 
readily  as  those  of  ot  ler  varieties. 

In  the  middle  of  January  last  I  had  a  number  of  tall  plants  with 
good  crowns  of  leave^  and  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  several 
of  them  by  taking  off  the  crowns  and  putting  them  in  as  cuttings, 
incisions  were  made  directly  below  the  leaves ;  some  wet  moss,  sand, 


and  leaf  soil  well  chopped  and  mixed  together  was  bound  tightly 
about  the  incisions.  Some  of  the  plants  were  moved  to  the  forcing 
pit,  others  remained  in  the  jilant  stoves.  Those  in  the  forcing  pit 
rooted  nearly  a  fortnight  before  those  in  the  stove.  D.  Goldieana 
was  amongst  the  latter,  and  was  quite  a  month  behind  any  of  the 
others;  When  the  moss  was  well  tilled  with  roots  the  crowns  were 
severed  from  the  stems  directly  under  the  incisions,  and  potted  in 
small  5-inch  pots,  a  stake  being  placed  to  each  plant,  and  the  leaves 
tied  loosely  to  it ;  they  were  then  placed  in  the  propagating  pit  and 
sju'inged  three  times  a  day.  They  soon  became  established,  scarcely 
losing  a  leaf,  and  some  of  them  are  now  from  2  to  34  feet  high  in 
6-inch  and  8-inch  pots,  and  are  well  furnished  with  fine  healthy 
leaves  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the  plant.  This  method 
of  propagation  I  consider  far  preferable  to  any  other.  One  great 
boon  is,  better  and  larger  plants  can  be  grown  in  smaller  pots  than 
when  otherwise  treated,  rendering  them  more  serviceable  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  and  instead  of  tall  plants  in  large  pots  we  can  have 
well-furnished  stocky  plants  in  comparatively  small  pots.  I  have 
not  had  one  failure. 

The  other  varieties  were  D.  Baptist!,  D.  Cooperi,  D.  Ernesti, 
D.  Frerei,  D.  Guilfoylei,  D.  Hendersoni,  D.  Leopold!,  D.  Regina, 
D.  Rossi,  D.  Rebeccse,  D.  rubusta,  D.  salmonea,  D.  terminalis,  D.  vo- 
luta,  and  Mrs.  Wills. — Geo.  Harris,  Arle  Court  Gardens,  Cheltenham. 


UTRICULARIA  VULGARIS. 

Me.  Simms  ot  Oxford  has  published  his  observations  upon  the 
carnivorous  propensities  of  this  plant  in  the  form  of  two  papers,  one  of 
which  appears  in  the  Field  of  June  21st,  page  879,  and  the  other  and 
more  recent  one  in  Nature  of  July  24th,  page  295.  In  both  instances  a 
figure  of  the  plant  is  given,  and  vesicles  or  bladders  are  represented  con¬ 
taining  captured  fish.  Explanatory  figures,  with  some  remarks,  appeared, 
too,  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  on  page  3  of  the  present  series  ;  and 
in  referring  to  them  now  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Simms’ 
papers  they  possess  an  interest  beyond  that  they  had  at  the  time  of 
publication. 

In  the  contribution  to  the  Field  the  first  in  point  of  order  as  to  date, 
Mr.  Simms  states  that  “  Whilst  engaged  with  his  aquarium,  in  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  hatch  out  a  small  quantity  of  perch  spawn,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  several  young  perch  lying  dead  on  the  feathery 
branches  of  a  bunch  of  Bladderwort.”  No  mention  is,  however,  made  as 
to  the  period  of  time  the  Utricularia  had  been  in  the  aquarium.  Probably 
the  “  bunches  ”  referred  to  were  an  accumulation  of  detached  floating 
shoots,  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  specimens  from  which  it  is 
inferable  the  plant  may  have  been  originally  botanically  described. 
These  have  not  as  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  discovered  on  which  fish 
have  deposited  spawn,  but  from  the  appearance  of  their  bladders  when 
first  taken  out  of  the  water  they  might  in  some  cases  be  supposed  to  be  the 
spawn  of  some  description  of  fish  if  subjected  to  a  slight  examination,  or,  as 
when  seed  vessels  “  closely  examined  ”  by  Mr.  Simms,  it  is  possible  to  mis¬ 
take  them  for  “  fruit  vessels.”  The  statement  that  the  bladders  exercise  no 
such  functions  as  those  attributed  to  them  by  botanists  is  much  too 
speculative,  and,  moreover,  difficult  to  authenticate  ;  and  the  obvious 
discrepancies  in  the  description  of  the  plant  is  inexplicable.  We  are 
informed  that  “  animals  enter  the  bladders  .  .  .  and  it  is  evidently 

difficult  for  them  to  escape  when  imprisoned.”  Mr.  Simms  avers  that 
he  watched  a  large  worm,  which  had  been  caught  in  a  small  bladder  on 
May  28tb,  after  a  violent  and  protracted  struggle,  swim  off,  minus  a 
small  portion  of  his  tail.”  The  capture  of  the  male  worm  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  particularly  interesting,  but  we  must  in  passing  hint  that  we 
are  not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  observations  under  notice  must  have 
been  conducted  under  peculiar  circumstances,  or  that  the  s})ecimen3  of 
Utricularia  employed  were  of  a  very  extraordinary  description.  The 
assertion  of  its  being  one  of  the  “  enemies  which  assist  the  denizens 
of  our  rivers  in  all  stages  of  their  existence  ”  is  scarcely  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  ;  it  is,  however,  a  point  of  interest  in  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  a  leading  journal — being  as  it  were  the  summit  of  the  inconsiderateness 
from  whence  the  writer  achieves  a  most  amusing  literary  somersault,  for 
he  forthwith  proceeds  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  “  Utricularia  is 
seldom  met  with  in  rivers.”  It  may  be  deemed  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  were  the  detached  shoots  or  runners  to  be  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  introduced  into  a  river  they  would,  provided  their  fragile  formation 
could  sustain  the  ordeal,  naturally  float  with  the  current  to — who  knows 
where  ?  The  situation  where  the  Utricularia  is  known  to  luxuriate  is  in 
undistuibed  deep  ponds  where  the  water  is  overshaded  with  trees,  and  it 
has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  plant  in  its  habitat  is  a  destroyer  of  young 
fish.  In  the  event  of  shoots  being  drifted  to  shallow  water  at  the  time 
when  the  fish  are  just  hatched,  it  is  possible  for  some  of  them  to  become 
entrapped  in  the  extended  bladders  of  the  plant  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
river  fry  are  exempt  from  its  over-estimated  destructive  powers. 

“If,”  as  Mr.  Simms  states  in  his  paper  published  in  Nature,  “for  a 
considerable  period  after  they  emerge  from  the  egg  the  young  fish  remain 
in  the  shallow  water,”  how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  the  Utricularia  can 
be  considered  “  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  small  fry  as  the  water-fowl  and 
others  are  to  the  larger  fish  in  the  streams  ?  ”  As  to  the  supposition  that 
“  the  foliage  possesses  some  poisonous  properties  detrimental  to  fish,”  we 
may  observe  that  we  have  had  for  some  time  a  great  number  of  young 
fish  in  a  glass  vessel  measuring  10  inches  in  diameter,  placed  out  of 
doors,  containing  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  Utricularia,  and 
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nothincr  has  transpired  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  such  a  theory  ;  but  in 
a  dwelling-room,  where  the  gas  is  laid  on  and  the  fume  of  the  fragrant 
weed  is  favoured,  we  failed  in  keeping  either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is 
certain  that  fish  three  or  four  weeks  old  can  swim  through  moderately 
dense  masses  of  the  shoots  almost  with  impunity,  but  it  may  be  worth 
recording  that  in  one  instance  a  very  small  fish  became  impaled  on  one 
of  the  branchlets,  the  point  penetrating  the  fish  between  the  eyes,  but 
the  superior  power  of  the  fish  enabled  it  to  free  itself  from  the  plant 
with  the  branchlet  severed  from  the  shoot  fixed  in  its  head.  As  far  as 
could  be  discerned  this  did  not  appear  to  be  an  impediment  to  its  move¬ 
ments,  although  when  reflexed  over  the  fish  its  length  was  nearly  that  of 
its  bearer,  which  afterwards  managed  to  free  itself  from  the  portion  of 
the  plant.  In  conclusion  one  more  quotation  may  be  cited  from  Nature 
of  a  descriptive  character  in  relation  to  fish — viz.,  “  When  a  fish  emerges 
from  the  egg  it  is  nothing  but  a  transparent  line  of  light.” — S.  P.  E.  S. 


DIDDINGTON. 

Diddington,  the  residence  of  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  a  quaint 
old-fashioned  country  house,  and  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Thornhills 
for  many  centuries^ — a  family  noted  in  the  locality  for  maintaining  the 
reputation  and  character  of  the  “fine  old  English  gentleman  in  its 
dealings  with  the  tenantry  and  dependants,  and  cherishing  a  friendly  and 
charitable  feeling  towards  those  upon  the  attached  estates,  none  excels 
the  unostentatious  proprietor. 

Diddington  is  situated  on  the  London  and  York  road,  between 
Huntingdon  and  St.  Neots,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  latter.  The 
mansion  stands  in  a  well-wooded  park,  consisting  principally  of  Elms, 
many  of  them  noble  trees,  as  might  be  expected,  the  county  of  Huntingdon 
being  famous  for  its  Elms.  There  are  besides  the  Elms  fine  specimens 
of  English  Oak  and  Walnuts,  and  occupies  a  rising  ground,  with  a  sloping 
undulating  surface  to  the  east.  The  mansion  is  approached  by  a  well- 
kept  drive  through  the  j>ark  from  the  north-west,  and  the  carriage  front 
of  the  mansion  is  a  broad  expanse  of  gravel  enclosed  by  walls — a  court¬ 
yard.  The  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  garden  are  to  the  east  and  north¬ 
west,  and  extend  to  the  south  of  the  mansion,  the  ground  sloping  gently 
from  the  house  eastwards,  the  view  from  the  principal  rooms  being 
across  the  flower  garden  in  the  foreground,  lawn,  and  park  scenery 
beyond. 

To  the  north-west,  looking  from  the  garden  front  of  the  house,  the 
ground  rises  sharply,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  to  plant  a 
variety  of  trees,  principally  Conifers.  A  still  further  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  to  have  a  walk,  from  which  a  good  view  of  the  grounds  is 
obtained,  and  admitting  of  a  closer  inspection  of  the  many  specimens 
with  which  this  part  of  the  grounds  is  studded.  One  wide,  smooth,  clean 
path  makes  the  circuit  of  the  grounds  and  shrubberies,  and  taking  a 
course  from  the  house  to  the  left  we  find  something  of  interest  at  nearly 
every  step.  From  this  walk  branches  another  leading  to  a  pretty  old 
church,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  mansion  and  enshrouded  in  trees, 
and  by  this  walk  there  are  thriving  specimens  on  the  grass  of  Thuia 
gigantea  30  feet  high,  Thuia  elegantissima,  and  Thuia  aurea.  There  are 
also  several  fine  examples  of  Platanus  occidental  is  in  the  grounds,  one 
here  is  100  feet  high,  and  measures  round  the  trunk  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground  13  feet.  Sequoia  sempervirens,  which  is  so  often  injured  by 
frost,  few  good  specimens  being  seen  anywhere,  is  here  fully  40  feet,  and 
feathered  to  the  ground.  There  is  also  a  40  feet  high  specimen  of  Picea 
Pinsapo,  and  a  grand  specimen  of  Thuia  aurea  9  feet  high  and  as  much 
through  ;  also  Irish  Yews  in  fine  health  over  12  feet  high,  and  an  English 
Yew  planted  within  the  last  thirty  years,  which  is  21  feet  high  and 
27  feet  through.  Continuing  by  the  walk  skirting  the  pleasure  grounds 
we  notice  every  change  in  the  direction  of  the  walk  is  broken  by  clumps 
of  small  Conifers,  as  Retinosporas,  Junipers,  Thuias,  &c.  This  gives  a 
meaning  for  the  altered  direction  of  the  walk,  and  brings  into  prominence 
the  lesser-growing  and  choice  varieties  of  trees  and  shruhs,  which  are  too 
small  to  display  as  specimens  on  grass.  Amongst  the  latter  we  must  not 
omit  mention  of  a  large  Plane  (Platanus  occidentalis)  22  yards  through 
the  spread  of  its  head.  There  are  also  pyramid  bush  and  standard 
Hollies,  and  other  plants  of  similar  character.  Perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  of  all  is  a  Weeping  Lime  (Tilia  europsea  pendula),  which  has 
attained  a  height  of  40  feet  and  33  feet  through.  Its  effect  is  very  fine, 
its  branches  sweeping  the  grass,  and  the  bold  dense  foliage  and  silvery 
appearance  is  distinct  and  effective.  To  give  variety  there  is  Rhus 
Cotinus  aglow  with  its  shining  reddish-brown  inflorescence,  an  Evergreen 
Oak,  Abies  Douglasi,  Pinus  excelsa,  and  a  grand  old  Larch.  Then  we 
come  to  an  Oak  with  branches  sweeping  the  ground  and  24  yards 
through,  and  very  far  from  its  prime. 

In  the  shrubberies  there  is  a  great  variety  both  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Conspicuous  were  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arborescens),  with  its  yellow 
Pea-shaped  flowers  and  large  singular-looking  bladder-like  seed  vessels. 
Viburnum  Opulus  nanus  may  be  mentioned  as  making  a  neat  low-growing 
bush,  and  large  balls  of  white  blooms,  flowering  of  course  in  spring.  Then 
there  are  fine  examples  of  Stag’s-horn  Sumach  (Rhus  typhina),  a  number  of 
Althaea  frutex  (Hibiscus  syriacus)  in  great  variety,  a  class  of  plant  much 
less  grown  than  they  deserve,  as  they  are  fine  late-summer-flowering 
plants.  Garrya  elliptica  forms  a  fine  bush  fully  G  feet  high,  and  already 
showing  its  catkins  in  hundreds.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  evergreens 
for  flowering  in  winter,  and  is  not  by  any  means  tender.  Golden 
Laburnum  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  all  yellow-foliaged  small  trees. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  shrubs,  evergreen,  flowering,  and  otherwise, 
which  are  at  all  seasons  interesting  either  for  flowers  or  foliage.  Tamarix 
seems  to  thrive  here  as  well  as  it  does  on  the  seacoast,  and  there  are 


fine  flowering  examples  of  Spirma,  notably  S.  bella  and  S.  callosa.  The 
Allspice  Tree  (Calycanthus  florid  us)  flourishes,  and  gives  its  sweet-scented 
flowers  in  profusion.  Leycesteria  formosa  forms  a  large  spreading  bush, 
its  drooping  flowers  having  a  fine  effect.  This  deserves  to  be  more 
extensively  grown.  Tree  Ivies  remind  me  of  my  experience  in  smoky 
towns  ;  they  are  the  very  finest  of  all  evergreens,  and  for  clothing  a  wall 
are  invaluable,  only  do  not  take  the  tree,  but  the  climber  form  of  our 
common  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix),  the  finest  of  all.  Paulownia  imperialis 
grows  freely,  but  I  understand  does  not  flower,  yet  its  foliage  is  very 
ornamental.  There  are  on  the  lawn  in  this  part  of  the  grounds  thriving 
specimens  of  Cedar — Cedrus  Libaui  and  C.  atlantica ;  indeed  there  are 
stumps  of  fine  old  trees  of  the  former  which  have  come  to  grief  through 
snowstorms  and  winds. 

Now  I  come  to  a  most  important  matter — the  ground  here  is  white. 
Everybody  knows  Rhododendrons  will  not  thrive  in  these  formations 
devoid  of  a  peaty  surface.  Some  say  they  will  not  grow  on  limestone 
formations,  but  I  never  saw  them  more  vigorous  than  they  are  on  lime¬ 
stone  formations,  notably  at  Coed  Dhu,  Denbighshire,  and  Cyclamens 
flourish  amazingly  in  the  debris  of  woods  on  those  formations.  At 
Diddington  there  is  a  large  bed  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  planted  in 
sawdust  3  feet  deep,  and  they  thrive  amazingly.  They  make  shoots 
several  inches  long  in  a  season,  and  flower  splendidly.  They  have  been 
in  this  material  three  years,  and  improve  every  year.  There  are  also 
large  clumps  in  the  ordinary  soil,  and  they  dwindle. 

This  brings  us  to  the  flower  garden,  and  some  distance  from  it  is  a 
broad  or  promenade  walk,  with  standard  Roses  in  circles,  with  trial 
bedding  plants.  This  walk  admits  of  a  fine  view  to  the  west  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  to  the  east  of  the  finely  wooded  park.  In  the  belting 
shrubbery  at  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds  is  a  good  example  of  Indigofera 
dumosa,  its  rosy-purple  Pea-shaped  flowers  in  long  racemes  having  a  fine 
effect.  It  is  at  least  12  feet  through  and  6  feet  high.  Lavatera  arborea 
variegata  is  conspicuous  for  its  variegated  leaves  and  altogether  distinct 
appearance,  its  creamy  variegation  telling  effectively  in  the  greenery 
surrounding.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  a  Weeping  Beech,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  be  named.  The  lawn  portion  of  the  grounds  is 
terminated,  or  rather  divided,  by  a  rectangular  pond,  and  near  here  are 
fine  examples  of  Pampas  Grass ;  Araucaria  imbricata,  fully  30  feet  high 
and  21  feet  across  the  branches  ;  also  Taxus  adpressa  12  feet  through  and 
half  as  much  high. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  which  supplies  the  water  of  the 
gardens,  there  never  being  any  scarcity,  is  what  is  termed  the  village 
walk,  a  continuation  of  the  walk  across  the  pleasure  grounds  only  severed 
by  the  pond.  This  walk  is  terminated  by  the  summer  house,  and  on  each 
side  on  the  grass  in  pairs  are  Conifers — Picea  nobilis  glauca,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  gracilis,  Picea  lasiocarpa,  Thuiopsis  borealis,  Picea  magnifica, 
Picea  Pinsapo,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Picea  Nordmanniana,  and  Abies 
orientalis.  There  is  a  border  of  herbaceous  plants  on  the  side  next  the 
kitchen  garden  with  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs ;  conspicuous  were 
Funkia  purpurea,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  and  Funkia  undulata 
variegata.  This  walk  looking  from  the  summer  house  is  a  continuation 
of  the  walk  across  the  lower  part  of  the  lawn,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
procumbent  Oak,  broken  in  the  middle  by  the  pond,  yet  not  directly,  as 
it  is  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  line,  yet  it  causes  a  deviation,  and  that  is 
marked  by  a  Scotch  Fir  ;  but  anything  more  appropriate  could  not  well 
be  conceived. 

The  flower  garden,  however,  is  the  grand  feature  of  this  frontage.  It 
is  glowing  with  colours,  as  befits  the  situation  amongst  so  much  greenery, 
and  the  design  is  neat  and  appropriate.  The  carpet  bedding  is  a  great 
feature  of  Diddington,  and  I  trust  to  allude  to  this  upon  a  future 
occasion. — G.  Abbey. 

CTo  be  continued.! 


TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

[From  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Agri-Horticultui-al  Society  of  JIadras.] 

The  Season. — Again  a  most  abnormal  season  has  to  be  chronicled. 
From  the  Government  Astronomer’s  “  Abstract  of  the  Mean  Meteorolo¬ 
gical  Condition  of  Madras  compared  with  the  average  of  past  years  ” 
to  be  found  in  the  Supplement  of  the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette  of  15th 
January,  1884,  it  appears  that  the  total  rainful  registered  in  1883  at  the 
Government  Observatory,  Madras,  was  60  54  inches,  lieing  ll'S3  inehes 
above  the  average  of  48-71  inches.  From  the  same  authority,  too,  we 
learn  that  the  hottest  day  in  1883  was  the  24th  of  May,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  shade  reached  107'7°  ;  while  on  the  coldest  night,  that  of 
28th  December,  it  fell  to  Gl'4°.  As  might  have  been  expected,  a  drought 
prolonged  from  November,  1882,  to  June,  1883,  with  an  allowance  of  rain 
far  below  the  average  until  October,  followed  by  a  downfall  or  series  of 
downfalls  as  much  above,  involving  much  standing  water,  was  hard  upon 
vegetable  life.  Large  numbers  of  the  hardiest  trees  died  in  and  around 
Madras,  while  the  Society  lost  many  of  their  new  and  most  valued  intro- 
d-actions.  The  Landolphia  florida,  Brazil  Nuts  and  Sapucaia  Nuts,  men¬ 
tioned  in  last  year’s  report,  all,  or  nearly  all,  gradually  died  out ;  while 
most  of  the  Nutmegs,  Mangosteens,  and  Amherstia  nobilis,  which  require 
a  moist  climate,  followed  the  many  of  their  kind  tried  before  in  the 
Society’s  Gardens.  No  large  or  valuable  specimen  trees,  however,  died 
in  the  Gardens.  The  copious  rains  of  October,  November,  and  December, 
or  some  other  natural  influence,  happily  rescued  the  Cycas  plants  from 
the  plague  of  grubs  described  last  year,  and  each  plant  is  now  crowned 
with  a  grand  whorl  of  perfect  fronds. 

Fibre  Plants. — Of  these  Fourcroya  gigantea  may  be  placed  in  the 
front  rank.  The  plant  has  long  been  known  and  grown  in  Madras  under 
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the  name  of  “  Mauritius  Hemp,”  and  yields  here  a  fibre  of  great  length, 
extending  even  to  12  feet.  The  demand  for  100,000  plants  of  Fourcroya 
mentioned  in  last  annual  report,  unfortunately  fell  through  before  it  was 
possible  to  comply  with  it,  the  gentleman  who  required  the  plants  having 
in  addition  to  a  considerable  number  obtained  from  the  Society,  col¬ 
lected  as  many  as  he  could  make  use  of  from  other  places.  Large  num- 
V>er8  of  young  plants,  large  and  small,  have,  however,  been  distributed 
b  th  in  and  near  Madras  and  to  distant  parts  of  the  Presidency,  and  no 
efforts  have  been  spared  to  collect  and  store  in  the  nurseries  a  large  stock. 
The  Society  has  at  present  a  requisition  on  hand  for  40,000  plants  for  the 
West  Coast,  where  in  a  moister  climate  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
whether  its  growth  will  be  more  luxuriant  than  in  Madras. 

Manilla  Hemp. — The  stock  of  Musa  textilis  possessed  by  the  Society 
has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  few  demands  for  it  made  during  the  past 
year.  The  cost  of  cleaning  and  preparing  this  fibre  has  for  the  present 
apparently  proved  prohibitive  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  trials  and  experi¬ 
ments  now  in  progress  in  connection  with  the  recent  exhibition  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  may  result  in  bringing  to  light  a  machine  suitable  in  prime  cost 
and  economy  of  working  for  the  wants  of  the  many  who  would  willingly 
devote  attention  to  this  and  similar  large  and  easily  grown  fibre  plants. 

Rheea. — The  failure  of  the  many  attempts  to  win  the  £5000  premium 
offered  by  Government  for  the  producer  of  a  cheap  and  efficient  machine 
for  extracting  the  valuable  fibre  of  Boehmeria  nivea,  appears  to  have 
suppressed  the  interest  formerly  taken  in  this  plant,  and  the  large  stock 
once  possessed  by  the  Society  has  unfortunately  dwindled  away  to  a  few 
specimens.  Recent  experiments  seem,  however,  to  have  awakened  enter¬ 
prise  in  this  direction,  and  some  demands  for  plants  and  inquiries  on  the 
subject  have  been  lately  received.  The  stock  in  the  Gardens  will  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Ron'string  Hemp. — The  several  species  of  Sanseveira  of  which  the 
Society  possesses  four,  passing  in  the  Gardens  under  the  names  S.  zeylanica, 
S.  cylindrica,  S.  fasciata,  and  S.  caniculata,  have  also  met  with  consider- 
able  attention.  A  large  number  of  plants  and  cuttings  have  been 
distributed  locally  and  to  distant  places,  and  some  successful  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  propagation,  which  will  enable  the  Society  to 
comply  with  large  demands  on  reasonable  notice.  Inquiries  have  also 
been  received  and  answered  as  to  the  habits  and  capabilities  of  several 
other  plants  as  producers  of  fibres  and  paper-making  materials.  The 
Manager  of  one  of  the  Tambracherry  Company’s  estates  in  the  Wynaad, 
is  reported  to  have  sent  to  England  a  fibre  gathered  in  the  forest  on  one 
of  his  Company’s  estates,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  in  great  profusion, 
which  was  valued  in  the  London  market  at  £70  per  ton.  The  plant  from 
which  this  fibre  came  is  believed  to  be  Conocephalus  niveus,  Wight 
(syns.  Morocarpus  or  Debregeasia  longifolia),  a  common  plant  on  the 
Neilgherry  Hills,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Nettles  (Urticacese'), 
and  well  known  to  and  much  used  by  the  jungle  men  and  coolies  woiking 
on  the  coffee  and  other  estates. 

Calotrojns  gigantea  is  again  provoking  inquiry.  It  is  one  of  our  com¬ 
monest  wild  shrubs,  and  contains  perhaps  the  best  fibre  in  India,  producing 
also  in  abundance  a  plastic  gum  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Paragxiay  Tea. — From  the  report  on  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
Lucknow,  published  last  year,  we  learn  that  efforts  are  being  made  there 
to  grow  Ilex  paraguayensis  the  source  of  “  Mate,”  or  “  Paraguay  Tea,” 
now  being  advertised  as  a  wholesome  beverage  in  various  English  papers; 
that  a  healthy  specimen  is  growing  in  the  Wingfield  Park  at  Lucknow  ; 
and  that  eight  millions  of  pounds  are  said  to  be  annually  consumed  in 
South  America.^  This  Society  has  for  many  years  past  possessed  several 
handsome  specimens  of  this  plant,  from  which,  though  they  have  not 
been  observed  to  flower  in  Madras,  no  difficulty  is  found  in  propagating 
freely.  The  habit  of  the  plant  here  seems  to  be  that  of  a  large,  spreading, 
and  umbrageous  shrub,  with  large,  dark  green,  shining  leaves,  forming  a 
most  desirable  tree  to  plant  as  a  screen  for  unsightly  object-^,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  being  planted  for  its  own  beauty. 

The  Society  will  be  glad  to  distribute  plants  to  anyone  who  will  test 
and  report  on  their  economic  value.  That  the  plant  as  growing  here  has 
j^oj^rties  which  will  bear  investigation,  is  proved  by  the  experience  of 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  who  having  chewed  a  fresh-gathered  leaf  found 
its  effect  on  him  to  be  that  of  a  fairly  violent  emetic.  A  closely  allied 
species,  Ilex  voinitoria,  is  said  to  be  actually  used  by  the  natives  in  its 
own  country  for  its  emetic  properties,  a  special  pilgrimage  being  taken 
every  spring  to  indulge  in,  or  submit  to  its  effects. 

T^  parent  plant  of  those  in  the  Society’s  Gardens  was  brought  out  from 
Hew  by  Mr.  Henry,  when  be  entered  the  Society’s  service  as  Superinten¬ 
dent  in  1870,  and  specimens  have  since  been  sent  to  Bangalore,  Poona, 
and  other  places. 

number  of  seedlings  of  Theobroma  Cacao  raised  in  the  Gardens 
m  882,  were  distributed  to  planters  on  the  Shevaroy  and  Neilgherry 
ill  Is,  and  three  or  four  plants  reserved  for  the  Gardens  have  thriven 
amazingly,  so  much  so,  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  possible  that  the 
members  of  this  Society  may  one  day  consume  chocolate  grown  and 
manufactured  in  Madras.  A  slightly  older  specimen  planted  out  in  the 
Cocoa-nut  tope  in  partial  shade,  actually  flowered  and  set  fruit.  Many 
previous  experiments  with  cocoa  in  Madras  have  failed.  It  does  well  at 
Burliar. 


COREOPSIS  LANCEOLATA. 

No  one  is  scanty  in  his  praises  of  the  bright  colours  of  Coreopsis 
tinctoi  1  i  and  its  varieties  C.  Atkinsoniana,  &c.,  but  I  think  the  finest  in  the 
whole  genus^  is  the  lance-leaved  Bug-nut  (C.  lanceolata),  succeeding  as  it 
do;;3  so  well  in  the  ordinary  flower  border.  It  gives  little  trouble,  requires 


no  stalling,  and  flowers  charmingly  and  freely  even  in  such  a  dry  season 
as  this  one  has  been,  and  that,  too,  near  smoky  London.  So  beautiful  and 
attractive  are  its  flowers  that  in  a  whole  border  of  select  plants  this 
stands  out  prominently,  well  entitling  it  to  its  synonjm  of  C.  grandiflora. 
The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  of  a  deep  sulphur- 
yellow  colour,  with  regular  deep-notched  edged  rays.  The  prominent 
disk  is  unfortunately  of  the  same  tone  of  colour  as  the  ray  florets. 
The  lance-shaped  leaves  are  a  pretty  soft  dark  green,  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  very  neat.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seeds  or  by  division  of  the 
roots,  which  is  best  done  in  autumn  after  the  flowering  is  over. — S. 


HIMALAYAN  PKIMROSES. 

To  all  lovers  of  Primulas,  and  there  are  few  who  have  not  some- 
interest  in  these  charming  early  harbingers  of  spring,  it  is  indeed  no- 
jileasant  confession  that  out  of  the  forty-three  Primroses  found  ib 
the  Himalayas  of  Northern  India  not  more  than  a  dozen,  if  as 
many,  are  in  general  cultivation  in  this  country  ;  and  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  many  seeds  of  various  plants  are  collected 
in  the  hills  yearly,  the  number  of  Primulas  increase  very  slowly. 
If  the  collector,  instead  of  going  only  at  stated  intervals,  or  perhaps- 
only  once  in  a  year,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  present,  hai  a 
tempo.ary  residence  in  close  proximity  to  his  hunting  grounds,  he 
could  watch  the  plants  coming  on,  in  the  meanwhile  taking  notes 
regarding  their  situation,  mode  of  growth,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  grow,  until  the  harvest  season  arrived,  we  are 
satisfied  that  his  work  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  the  number 
of  good  Primulas  increased.  It  would  almost  be  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  enterprising  hardy  Alpine  plant  firm  to  send  a 
collector  out  specially,  because  many  plants  are  over  before  the  col¬ 
lectors  reach  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  or  two  latest  novelties  introduced 
from  these  regions — and  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  prove  their 
hardiness — nearly  all  the  others  with  ]iroper  attention  as  regards 
posi-.ion  and  climate  may  be  said  to  be  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
all  but  our  most  rigorous  and  damp  seasons.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  thrive  can  be  imitated  with  very  little  trouble,  although 
somewhat  different  from  the  majority  of  hardy  plants  in  cultivation. 
In  the  first  place,  a  shady  cool  nook  is  absolutely  essential  to  their 
well-being,  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  find  such  a  nook  in  almost  any 
garden.  In  the  second,  they  must  receive  plenty  of  water  without  it& 
being  stagnant ;  and  in  winter  means  must  be  taken  to  ward  off  the 
excessive  damp,  which  may  be  easily  done  with  pieces  of  glass  or 
leaves,  as  the  leaves  all  die  in  winter.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  hardiest  and  best  known. 

P.  SIKKIMENSIS. — The  Sikkim  Primrose,  of  which  the  illustration 
(fig.  22)  is  a  good  representation,  is,  without  exception,  the  easiest 
grown  and  the  most  floriferous  of  those  generally  cultivated.  A  short 
time  since  a  clump  of  this  lovely  species  was  flowering  with  remark¬ 
able  freedom  on  the  old  rockwork  at  Kew,  in  a  semicircular  bed  or 
recess  on  a  level  with  the  walk.  The  plants  were  robust  and  healthy, 
the  leaves  being  nearly  a  foot  long;  the  flowers  large  and  well 
coloured,  emitting  a  fragrance  vieing  with  the  Stephanotis  of  our 
greenhouses.  Another  patch  higher  up  on  the  same  rockery  w’as 
barely  healthy.  This  Primrose  has  been  grown  Aery  successfully  in 
pots,  and  may  prove  very  useful  for  early  spring  decoration,  but  to 
see  it  in  all  its  beauty  a  few  scores  must  be  planted  together.  It  has 
been  well  termed  the  pride  of  the  alpine  Primulas.  The  bed  in  which 
they  were  grown  was  raised  about  3  inches  higher  at  the  back  than 
the  front,  so  as  to  give  a  free  drainage  for  surface  moisture,  and  to 
guard  against  it  remaining  near  the  crowns.  The  soil  used  is  a 
mixture  of  half  and  half  peat  and  loam,  with  a  good  dressing  of 
strong  manure,  and  the  position  shady,  with  just  an  hour’s  sun  in  the 
early  morning. 

The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  including  petiole,  obovate  oblong, 
with  donbly  and  very  sharply  serrated  margins,  of  a  very  thin  texture, 
clearlyshowing  the  pretty  reticulated  venation,  bright  shining  green 
above,  paler  underneath,  and  sometimes  mealy.  The  flower  stalk 
grows  about  18  inches  high,  carrying  the  umbel  of  from  six  to  a 
dozen  or  more  bright  lemon- yellow  flowers,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
drooping.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  is  a  native  of  Lachen, 
and  Lachong,  where  it  is  said  to  cover  acres  with  a  yellow  carpet. 
It  is  increased  from  seed,  which  ripens  freely. 

P.  CAi’iTATA. — This  has  much  the  habit  of  P.  farinosa,  but  Avitb 
much  larger  flower  heads  ;  it  is  a  very  free  and  comparatively  easily 
cultivated  species,  requiring  dry  gravelly  positions,  where  it  proves 
quite  hardy.  It  grows  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  the  leaves,  Avhich 
are  produced  from  the  croAvn,  are  about  6  inches  long,  oblong  lancr- 
shaped,  and  covered  underneath  with  a  fine  sulphury  powder.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  crowded  globose  heads,  are  a  beautiful 
deep  purple,  faintly  fragrant.  It  should  be  planted  so  as  to  escape 
the  noonday  sun.  It  is  a  native  of  Sikkim  Himalayas,  and  flowers 
may  be  had  in  succession  during  the  greater  part  of  summer.  The 
varieties  grandiflora,  cocrulea,  and  violacea  are  all  improvements  on 
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the  type,  the  latter  especially,  and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
hybridisers. 

P.  Stuartii. — Amongst  the  yellow-flowered  species  this  may  be 
said  to  rank  next  to  P.  sikkimensis  in  beauty,  although  unfortunately 
it  is  a  very  shy  flowerer.  It  succeeds  under  the  conditions  given  for 
sikkimensis,  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  and  will  often  reach  over 
2  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  broadly  lanceolate, 
with  a  bright  shining  surface,  and  are  densely  covered  underneath 
with  a  yellowish  meal ;  the  margins  are  finely  serrated.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  close  umbels,  salver-shaped,  more  or  less  campanu- 
late,  of  a  dull  greyish  yellow,  with  a  bright  orange  ring  round  the 
eye.  A  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  and  it  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

P.  ROSEA. — ^This  is  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  all  the  Primulas, 


The  other  species  are  P.  floribunda,  a  bright  yellow  free-flowered 
species  ;  P.  mollis,  rose-coloured  ;  P.  denticulata,  purple  ;  P.  sapphi- 
rina,  P.  minutissima,  P.  involucrata,  and  the  King  of  Primulas, 
P.  prolifera,  only  introduced  last  year,  which  will  be  noticed  on 
another  occasion,  and  a  few  which  are  either  too  well  known  to  need 
description  or  are  not  sufficiently  proved. — D. 


LIVERPOOL  SHOW. 

As  a  late  summer  horticultural  Exliibition  that  which  is  annually  held 
in  the  beautiful  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  certainly  ranks  among  the  best  in 
the  country.  Perhaps  the  display  to  be  noticed  may  not  have  been  quite  so 
extensive  as  some  that  have  preceded  it,  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  one — a  credit  to  the  exhibitors,  the  Society,  and  the  district.  The 
plants,  it  may  be  safely  said,  could  not  be  surpassed  at  this  season  of  the 


Fig.  22.— Primula  sixeimeksib. 

and  may  also  be  classed  as  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Himalayan 
Primroses.  It  grows  well  in  pots,  but  is  not  seen  to  its  best  advan¬ 
tage  owing  to  the  room  required  by  its  roots,  and  often  dwarfing  the 
plant  if  allowed  to  get  root-bound.  With  us  it  does  nowhere  better 
than  in  a  peaty  bog,  whez’e  uncramped  it  has  a  vigorous  habit,  the 
flower  stem  rising  well  above  the  dense  light  green  foliage  making  a 
charming  contrast.  The  flowers  are  deep,  almost  pure  carmine  when 
they  first  open,  but  become  paler  and  assume  a  shade  of  purple  as 
they  expand.  A  native  of  the  Western  Himalayas,  and  it  flowers  in 
May  and  J une.  The  variety  grandiflora  has  larger  flowers  and  a  more 
robust  habit. 


ear,  as  will  be  admitted  when  the  usually  redoubtable  Mr.  Cypher  had  to 
e  content  with  second  place  in  the  principal  classes  ;  all  the  greater  honour 
therefore,  to  the  successful  local  cultivator  Mr.  Mease,  the  skilful  gardener  to 
C.  W.  Neumann,  Esq.,  Wyncote,  Allerton,  who  unquestionably  is  the  owner 
of  some  of  the  grandest  specimens  in  Britain.  His  Crotons  are  especially 
remarkable,  one  specimen  of  Prince  of  Wales  being  probably  the  finest  that 
has  ever  been  staged.  This  was  the  premier  plant  of  the  Show.  The 
“effect”  groups,  though  not  quite  of  the  most  imposing  character,  were 
better  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Cut  flowers  were  excellent,  Roses  being 
particularly  fresh  for  the  time  of  year,  especially  those  staged  by  the  able 
cultivator  and  accomplished  exhibitor  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall ;  while  in  the  boxes  in 
which  tasteful  arrangement  was  the  test  of  merit,  it  was  regretable  that  the 
charming  stand  of  Mr.  E.  Claxton  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  stipula¬ 
tions,  being  too  small,  yet  the  Judges,  as  a  recognition  of  its  superiority, 
awarded  it  an  extra  prize.  As  will  be  seen  below,  there  was  some  falling-off 
in  quantity  in  the  fruit  department,  but,  nevertheless,  splendid  produce  was 
staged  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  vegetables.  There  was  a  good  array  of 
horticultural  structures  and  appliances,  and  altogether  the  Show  that  opened 
on  the  2nd  inst.  in  quality  and  variety  must  take  a  foremost  place  amongst 
the  leading  exhibitions  of  the  season.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  illness  of 
Mr.  Gore,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  the  late  delivery  of  the  prize 
cards,  the  routine  work  was  rendered  the  more  exacting  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Bridge,  and  other  willing  assistants,  who  did  all  that  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the  cards  could  not  be  placed  before 
we  left  the  ground  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  prizewinners  are  necessarily 
omitted. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

The  chief  collections — and  grand  they  were — were  arranged  on  the  ground 
down  the  centre  of  a  large  marquee.  In  the  class  for  twelve  specimens,  six 
foliage  and  six  flowering,  Mr.  Mease  secured  the  premier  position  with  the 
following  : — Crotons  Weismanni,  variegatus,  and  Queen  Victoria,  each  from 
8  to  9  feet  in  diameter,  admirably  furnished  and  in  excellent  colour  ;  Latania 
borbonica,  12  feet  across  ;  Gleichenia  Mendelli,  7  to  8  feet ;  Pritchardia  paci- 
fica  with  five  leaves  each,  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  ;  Erica  Irbyana,  3  feet,  fresh  ; 
E.  semula  about  the  same  size,  densely  flowered  ;  Bougainvillea  glabra,  5  to 
6  feet  across,  a  little  thin  ;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  5  to  G  feet,  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  ;  Ixora  Williamsi,  a  neat  pyramid  3^  feet  high,  2^  feet  across 
the  base ;  and  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  4  feet  in  diameter,  fresh,  vigorous, 
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and  well  flowered,  ilr.  .Tames  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  followed  rather  closely, 
but  was  overweighted  in  the  foliage  division.  His  plants  were  Crotons 
Disraeli  and  Queen  Victoria,  G  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  very  fine  ;  Latania 
borbonica,  7  feet,  fresh  ;  Cycas  revoluta,  7  feet ;  C.  circinalis,  10  feet ;  Dasy- 
lirion  acrotrichum,  good  ;  Ericas  retorta  major  and  mmnla,  3^  feet ;  Clero- 
dendron  Balfouriannm,  5  feet,  vigorous  and  excellently  flowered  ;  Allamanda 
grandiflora,  a  golden  oval  6  feet  high ;  Ixora  Williamsi  with  ^  thirty  fine 
trusses  ;  and  a  small  Stephanotis,  almost  hidden  with  its  wax-like  flowers. 
The  value  of  the  prizes  in  the  two  classes  was  £15  and  £10  respectively.  In 
the  class  for  ten  plants,  five  flowering  and  five  foliage,  Hr.  Cox,  gardener  to 
"W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  secured  the  first  prize  of  £10  with  Kalosanthes 
Dr.  E.  Regel,  5  feet  in  diameter,  a  perfect  half  globe,  and  quite  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  probably  300  trusses,  but  a  trifle  pale  in  colour;  Ixora  coccinea 
superba,  3  feet  across  with  fifty  richly  coloured  trusses ;  Erica  exquisita, 

2  to  3  feet,  extremely  neat ;  Ixora  Dixiana  ;  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata, 
effective ;  Latania  borbonica,  G  feet  in  diameter  ;  Croton  Queen  Victoria, 
about  the  same  size  ;  and  a  fine  healthy  Dicksonia.  Mr.  Jellico,  gardener  to 
F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Woolton,  was  an  excellent  second,  two  large  Palms  ; 
Croton  variegatus,  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  excellent  condition  ; 
Davallia  Mooreana,  5  to  G  feet  across  ;  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  and  an  Eucharis  with  twenty  spikes  being  the  most  noteworthy 
plants.  In  the  class  for  six  specimens  Mr.  Cypher  secured  the  first  position 
with  a  superb  example  of  Ixora  regina,  3  feet  across  and  with  twenty  to 
thirty  magnificent  trusses;  I.  Westi,  a  charming  variety,  the  plant  bearing 
twenty  trusses  of  its  ivory-white  flowers ;  Bougainvillea  glabra ;  Erica 
ampullacea  Barnesi,  3  feet ;  and  E.  obbata  purpurea  of  the  same  size,  very 
fresh ;  and  Anthurium  Schertzerianum.  Mr.  Mease  followed  closely  with 
Erica  Parmenteria  rosea,  a  perfect  half  globe  densely  flowered  ;  Anthurium 
Andreanum  with  eight  spathes  ;  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  very  fresh 
and  fine  ;  a  large  but  not  superior  Stephanotis,  and  Allamanda  grandiflora. 
Mr.  Cox  was  first  with  four  plants,  the  best  being  Plumbago  capensis.  Mr. 
Cubbon,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Alison  Johnson,  Woolton  Heys,  staged  the  best 
stove  plant  in  the  single  specimen  class — Allamanda  Hendersoni,  a  finely 
flowered  oval  5  feet  high.  In  the  corresponding  class  (greenhouse)  Mr. 
Mease  won  the  chief  position  with  Erica  ampullacea  Williamsi,  3^  feet  in 
diameter. 

Fine-foliagfd  Plants. — In  the  class  for  eight  specimens  Mr.  Mease  was 
again  first  with  Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  a  wonderful  example,  8  feet  high 
and  7  feet  in  diameter,  in  perfect  health  and  superb  colour;  C.  Williamsi, 

7  feet  across,  and  richly  coloured  ;  C.  Disraeli,  6  to  7  feet  in  diameter ; 
C.  Mortii,  smaller,  but  of  clear  golden  hue ;  Areca  lutescens,  Latania  bor¬ 
bonica,  a  small  plant  of  Gleichenia  rupestris,  and  a  good  well-marked 
example  of  Alocasia  macrorhiza  varieg.ata.  Mr.  Cubbon  was  a  good  second 
with  Cycas  revoluta,  Dicksonia  (good),  Latania  borbonica,  Seaforthia 
elegans.  Crotons  Weismanii  and  interruptus,  and  two  Alocasias.  Mr.  JeUico 
was  placed  first  in  the  class  for  six  plants  with  Areea  lutescens  and  C.  Weis¬ 
manii,  good;  Draciena  Veitchii,  very  fine;  Adiantum  farleyense ;  and  a 
beautiful  example  of  Croton  Hawkerii,  3  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  Thomas 
Foster,  gardener  to  John  Brancker,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  followed  with  smaller 
but  creditable  specimens. 

Ferns. — These  were  admirably  represented,  most  of  the  plants  being 
fresh  and  healthy,  and  not  a  few  fine.  In  the  class  for  eight  exotic  Ferns 
Mr.  Stephenson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Horsfall,  Grassendale,  well  won  the  fore¬ 
most  position  with  Davallia  Mooreana,  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  in 
splendid  health  ;  Alsophila  Moorei,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  Davallia 
buUata,  excellent;  Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  formosum,  Dictyogramma 
variegata,  and  a  small  Dicksonia.  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lockett, 
Aigburth,  was  second  with  smaller  plants,  Davallia  charophylla  being 
most  elegant,  and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  fresh  and  good.  Mr.  Lowndes, 
gardener  to  S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  Sudley  Road,  Aigburth,  had  the  remaining 
prize  with  well-grown  smaller  plants.  For  six  xfiants  the  first  prize  was 
worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Gowen,  gardener  to  James  Cunningham,  Esq., 
Mossley  Hill,  with  admirably  grown  examples  of  Goniophlebium  subauri- 
culatum,  with  fronds  5  feet  long ;  Pteris  scaberula,  4  feet  across ;  Gymno¬ 
gramma  peruviana  argjmophylla,  superb;  Davallia  Mooreana,  Adiantum 
Veitchii,  and  Gleichenia  Spelunc®;  Messrs.  Hurst  (gardener  to  W.  Bow¬ 
ring,  Esq.)  and  Cox  following  in  the  order  named  with  good  collections. 
For  one  Tree  Fern  Mr.  Cubbon  was  first ;  Mr.  W.  Evans  securing  the  first 
prize  in  the  single  specimen  class  for  Ferns  with  a  beautifully  fresh 
example  of  Goniophlebium,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  gardener  to 
G.  W.  Moss,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  with  Adiantum  farleyense,  4  to  5  feet  across; 
and  Mr.  Gowen  with  Gymnogramma  peruviana  argyrojjhylla  in  excellent 
condition.  Hardy  Ferns  were  less  striking.  For  six  plants  Mr.  Foster  was 
first  with  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata,  L.  F.-m.  grandiceps,  L.  F.-foemina 
plumosa,  Onoclea  sensibilis,  and  a  seedling  Athyrium,  very  much  crested. 
Mr.  Barber,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barnsley,  St.  Michal’s  Hamlet,  was  second ; 
and  Mr.  Cubbon  third  ;  Mr.  Foster  securing  the  chief  prize  for  three  Filmy 
Ferns  with  Todeas  superba  and  pellucida,  and  Trichomanes  radicans. 
Mr.  Cubbon  won  the  chief  prize  for  Lycopods. 

Ericas. — Very  fresh,  well-grown,  and  excellently  flowered  examples  were 
staged  in  the  class  for  four  specimens,  in  which  Mr.  Mease  secured  the  first 
position  with  E.  mmula,  2^  feet  in  diameter,  densely  flowered  ;  E.  metulm- 
flora,  covered  with  rich  red  flowers,  the  second  crop  this  year,  and  effective  ; 
E.  Ne  plus  Ultra,  white,  fine  ;  and  E.  insignis  with  superior  flowers.  Mr.  Cypher 
was  second  with  smaller  but  good  plants. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Of  these  there  was  a  brilliant  display,  the  plants 
being  at  the  least  equal  to  any  that  have  been  staged  at  any  show  We  have 
seen.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  provided  a  piece  of  plate  as  the 
first  prize  in  the  class  for  ten  plants,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Mease,  whose 
specimens  ranged  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  Mr.  Evans  being  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  Johnson  third,  the  varieties  of  the  last-named  exhibitor 
being  very  choice,  but  the  plants  not  so  large  or  well-flowered  as  the  others. 
In  the  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Stephenson  was  first  with  specimens  3  to  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  Mr.  Hurst,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq.,  second.  Mr. 
Evans  was  first  in  the  class  for  three  plants  with  splendid  examples  of 
culture,  Mr.  Johnson  being  second  with  taller  but  very  effective  specimens  ; 
and  Mr.  Cox  third  with  dwarf  plants  that  would  have  been  first  in  the 
majority  of  shows  that  we  have  this  year  attended.  In  the  single  specimen 
class  Mr.  Hurst  secured  the  leading  position,  his  plant  being  5  feet  in 
diameter,  a  perfectly  symmetrical  and  well-flowered  specimen.  We  failed 


to  obtain  the  names  of  the  other  successful  exhibitors  in  the  well-filled 
classes. 

Achimenes. — Several  excellent  pans  of  these  valuable  summer-flowering 
plants  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Mease  was  in  his  usual  place — first,  with  four 
pans,  staging  admirably  Longiflora  major.  Admiration,  Celestial,  and  Frau 
Bruno.  Mr.  Hurst  was  second  with  dwarfer  but  good  plants  ;  and  Mr. 
Gowen  an  excellent  third. 

Caladhtms. — These  were  very  fine  indeed,  especially  Mr.  Mease’s  first- 
prize  collection  of  six  plants,  w'hich  were  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  very  large 
well-coloured  foliage.  The  varieties  were  Candidum,  very  beautiful ;  Mag- 
nificum,  Albert  Edward,  Auguste  Lemoine,  good  ;  Chantinii,  and  Meyerbeer. 
The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Leathes,  gardener  to  A.  M.  Anderson,  Esq., 
Prince’s  Park,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Eaton,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Shirley,  Esq., 
Allerton  House,  both  wdth  good  examples  of  culture. 

Petunias. — These  were  exceedingly  variable,  the  only  noteworthy  plants 
to  which  prize  cards  were  attached  being  six  double  varieties  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Stephenson,  which  certainly  merited  what  they  received — the  first  position, 
as  they  were  dwarf  and  sturdy,  each  bearing  about  fifty  fine  flowers.  The 
other  collections  were  irregular. 

Coleuses. — We  are  not  able  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  these  easily  grown 
plants.  The  first-prize  six  specimens  of  Mr.  Evans  were  healthy  and  well 
trained,  but  deficient  in  colour,  and  Mr.  Bustard’s  second-prize  plants  had 
the  same  defect — want  of  colour. 

Fuchsias. — Liverpool  is  evidently  not  a  “  Fuchsia  district,”  the  majority 
of  the  plants  staged  being  very  far  from  the  average  merit  of  prizewinning 
examples  at  most  exhibitions.  Only  one  collection  needing  attention  is  the 
first  group  of  six  plants  staged  by  Mr.  Hurst,  which  were  healthy,  well 
flowered,  and  not  distorted  by  severe  training.  The  most  effective  variety 
was  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — With  the  exception  of  the  magnificent  specimens 
staged  at  the  York  and  Leeds  Shows,  the  plants  at  the  Show  under  notice 
were  of  full  average  quality,  ranging  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  well 
trained  without  being  unduly  flattened,  with  healthy  foliage,  as  well  as  good 
and  numerous  trusses  of  flowers.  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Bustard,  and  Fleming 
and  Sons  were  the  leading  prizetakers  in  the  classes. 

Gloxinias  were  remarkably  fine,  and  never  were  better  staged  at  this 
Society’s  Show,  many  of  the  plants  in  the  best  collection  carrying  as  many 
as  fifty  or  sixty  flowers  each,  and  wonderfully  fresh.  The  names  of  the 
only  prizewinners  we  could  obtain  are  Mr.  Gowen  and  Mr.  W.  Evans. 

Table  Plants  were  neat  throughout  the  whole  of  the  exhibits,  and  wonder, 
fully  well  grown,  although  there  were  not  so  many  collections  staged  as  we 
have  before  seen  at  previous  shows.  The  successful  exhibitor  of  six  plants 
was  Mr.  G.  Mease,  gardener  to  W.  Nichol,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  who  staged  an 
excellent,  well-grown,  and  neat  assortment  of  choice  plants.  Mr.  R.  Cubbon 
and  Mr.  G.  Park  were  second  and  third  respectively,  both  showing  well. 

Orchids  were  not  numerous,  but  the  exhibits  were  of  superior  merit  and 
most  creditable  to  the  competitors  who  staged  plants  for  the  prizes  offered, 
For  four  plants  E.  Harvey,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  was  deservedly  placed  first- 
having  very  fine  Saccolabium  guttatum  with  three  fine  spikes  ;  a  well-flowered 
piece  of  Zygopetalum  Gautieri,  Cattleya  crispa,  good ;  and  a  magnificent 
plant  of  Cattleya  guttata  Leopoldii  with  three  of  its  large  spikes  of  bloom. 
Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Walker,  Esq.,  Rodney  Street,  was  a  good 
second  with  Dendrobium  Dearii  with  five  spikes,  Saccolabium  guttatum, 
good  ;  Odontoglossum  Roezlii,  and  Aerides  quinquevulnenrm.  For  one  plant 
Mr.  W.  Mease  took  the  lead  with  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus  with  three  fine 
spikes  ;  Mr.  J.  Brancker  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Cubbon  third. 

Effect  Gboups. — Three  classes  were  provided  for  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  the  chief  being  a  circular  group  occupying  space  not 
exceeding  250  square  feet,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  offered.  This  was 
well  won  by  Messrs.  R.  Ker  &  Son,  Aigburth,  Liverpool.  In  the  centre  of 
the  space  a  pyramid,  having  a  base  6  feet  in  diameter,  was  raised  of  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns  with  Liliums  interspersed,  the  apex  of  tlie  pyramid  being  formed 
of  a  neat  plant  2  or  3  feet  high  of  Dracsena  Baptisti,  with  Panicum  varie- 
gatum  falling  over  and  covering  the  pot.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
space  was  occupied  mainly  with  Adiantum  cuneatum,  so  as  to  form  a 
saucer-like  surface  ;  and  rising  from  this  here  and  there,  as  if  on  pedestals, 
were  beautiful  Crotons  and  Palms,  the  pots  bidden  by  Selaginellas  and. 
Panicums.  A  few  Statices  gave  colour  to  the  group,  which  was  margined 
with  variegated  Dactylis  and  Ferns.  The  arrangement  was  perhaps  a 
little  formal  or  “dotted,”  but  was  undoubtedly  effective.  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  Francis,  Wavertree.  In  the  smaRer  circular  group 
of  150  square  feet  Mr.  Mease  secured  the  chief  prize  with  a  light  and 
charming  arrangement.  The  prominent  plant  was  a  Phoenix  reclinata  on  a 
central  mound  of  Ferns  3  feet  high,  with  which  was  associated  Campanula 
garganica.  The  base  surrounding  was  occupied  with  Ferns,  small  Coleuses,- 
Caladium  argyrites,  &c.,  with  larger  plants  rising  above  them  of  Crotons, 
Palms,  Rhodanthes,  the  edging  being  Ferns,  Gloxinias,  and  Panicums. 
Mr.  Cox  was  second  with  a  mass  of  Ferns,  with  Francoas,  Campanula  pyra- 
midahs  rising  from  them  at  intervals  of  3  feet;  Mr.  Cubbon  being  third, 
his  group  being  lacking  in  colour.  Mr.  Jellico  was  the  chief  prizetaker  with 
a  semi-circular  group,  with  an  effective  and  well-balanced  arrangement  of 
flowers  and  Ferns. 

In  the  same  tent  Messrs.  Ker  &  Sons  had  a  group  of  richly  coloured 
Crotons,  and  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  some  charming  groups 
of  Roses,  in  which  the  small  Cluster  Roses  Mignonette  and  Little  Pet  were 
seen  to  advantage  as  decorative  plants.  Another  group  by  the  same  firm 
having  a  centre  of  the  single  velvety  crimson  Dahlia  John  Cowan  (very 
rich),  surrounded  with  excellent  Bouvardias,  was  highly  effective.  This 
firm  also  exhibited  wonderfully  strong  Vines  in  pots,  and  Messrs.  Ker  had 
also  very  fine  and  firm  examples.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson,  Upton 
Nurseries,  Chester,  and  Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth,  had  extensive  collections  of 
new  and  select  stove  and  greenhouse  plants;  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and 
Sons  very  fine  Roses  and  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants ;  Messrs.  CanneU 
and  Co.,  Swanley,  magnificent  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Tuberous  Begonias  ; 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  a  fine  bank  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums ;  and 
Messrs.  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  splendid  Begonias.  For  the  above  exhibits  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  were  awarded,  and  a  special  certificate  to  Messrs.  CanneU 
for  Heliotrope  Swanley  Gem,  a  dark  variety  with  an  enormous  truss  of 
flowers. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  were  well  represented  by  Messrs.  Caldwell  and 
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Sons,  Knutsford,  Chesliire,  who  arranged  a  large  and  imposing  group  of 
very  choice  trees  and  shrubs  near  the  entrance,  and  for  which  the  Society’s 
gold  medal  was  awarded. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Bases. — Considering  the  weather  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  the 
blooms  were  numerous,  of  fine  size  and  substance,  while  the  colour  was 
remarkably  bright.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  single  blooms  three  collec¬ 
tions  were  staged.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Upton  Nurseries, 
Chester,  gained  the  premier  position  with  a  grand  collection  of  very  bright 
flowers.  Some  of  the  finest  were  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Eugenie  Ver- 
dier,  very  good  j  Louis  Peyronny,  Barthelemy  Joubert,  Leopold  I.,  Frangois 
Fontaine,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Souvenir  de  Spa,  Ulrich 
Brunner  fils,  good  ;  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Messrs.  Perkins  ifc  Sons,  Warwick  Road,  Coventry,  were  a  good  second,  and 
staged  really  fine  flowers  of  Mrs.  Laxton,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Mrs.  Jowitt, 
Niphetos,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Marie  Baumann.  Messrs. 
R.  Mack  &  Sons,  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  the  remaining  prize  with  fresh 
even  blooms.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs’  class  for  twenty-four  blooms 
T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  Larchwood,  Rock  Ferry,  was  well  to  the  front  with  first- 
rate  blooms,  amongst  them  being  very  noticeable  Dtipuy  Jamain,  Mardchal 
Vaillant,  grand  ;  Gdndral  Jacqueminot,  bright;  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Etienne  Levet.  The  remaining  collections  in 
this  class  need  no  comment.  For  twelve  Tea  and  Noisette  blooms  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hall  was  again  the  chief  winner  with  some  fine  blooms  of  Comtesse  Riza  du 
Parc,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Comte  de  Paris,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  Madame  Lambard.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were  second,  having 
a  good  bloom  of  Marechal  Niel,  and  a  bloom  of  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier, 
a  new  Rose  with  a  striking  canary-coloured  centre,  but  the  bloom  staged  was 
not  a  good  one.  Messrs.  R.  Mack  &  Son  the  remaining  prize.  For  twelve 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  Mr.  Hall  again  took  the  lead,  having  good  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Mardchal 
Vaillant.  Mr.  R.  Brownhill  gained  the  second  award  with  neat  but  smaller 
blooms.  Mr.  W.  E.  Hale,  Higher  Bebington,  the  remaining  prize.  For 
twelve  blooms  of  any  dark  variety  only  two  collections  were  staged,  Messrs. 
Mack  &  Son  being  placed  first  with  a  fine  box  of  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Messrs. 
F.  &  A.  Dickson  ik  Sons  a  close  second  with  Mrs.  Jowitt,  very  good.  Two 
boxes  were  staged  by  the  same  exhibitors  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  light 
Rose,  the  last-named  exhibitor  being  first  with  Madame  Eugdnie  Verdier, 
and  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son  second  with  Comtesse  de  Serenye.  For  the 
best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  box  of  Roses  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  was  deservedly  first  with  an  assortment  of  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  single  blooms,  shown  on  moss  with  Adiantum  cuneatum 
freely  intermixed.  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  second  with  a  neat  but  heavier  arrange¬ 
ment,  having  staged  the  blooms  in  bunches  of  three.  The  most  effectively 
arranged  collection  was  a  box  of  Tea  blooms  intermixed  with  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  Selaginella  Wildenovi,  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Claxton,  The  Rosery, 
Allerton,  but  the  box  in  size  was  not  in  accordance  with  stipulations  in  the 
schedule,  and  was  therefore  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowers  were,  as  they  usually  are,  shown  in 
large  bunches,  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  Mr.  W.  Mease  took 
the  lead  in  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties  with  perhaps  the  finest  collection 
we  have  ever  seen  staged,  Mr.  W.  Bustard  being  placed  second  with  a  very 
good  lot,  but  much  smaller  bunches.  The  winning  collection  was  composed 
of  Cattleya  crispa  superba,  Miltonia  spectabilis,  Disa  grandifiora,  Anthurium 
Andreanum,  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Pancratium  fragrans,  Ixora  Duffi,  Dipla- 
denia  Brearleyana,  Erica  insignis,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Kalosanthes  coccinea, 
•and  a  bunch  of  its  variety  superba,  Lapageria  alba  and  L.  rosea,  Stephanotis 
floribnnda,  and  Gloriosa  superba.  For  twelve  bunches  the  only  name 
attached  to  the  exhibits  was  Mr.  J.  Warrington,  who  was  placed  second,  a 
first  and  third  award  being  given. 

Herbaceous  Floioers.  —  These  were  really  charming,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  thi  various  classes  was  good  and  keen.  The  display  was  of  un¬ 
usual  excellence  ;  the  large  bunches  of  each  variety  rendered  the  collections 
very  striking  and  effective.  For  twenty-four  varieties  Mr.  W.  Mease  was 
first  with  a  charming  collection  composed  of  Dianthus  Napoleon  III., 
Phlox  Virgo  Marie,  P.  Brilliant,  Penthtemon  Mrs.  Sutherland  Walker,  P. 
Ethel,  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  Lilium  auratum,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  longi- 
florum,  Aconitum  Napellus,  Spirsea  Ulmaria  variegata,  Telekia  speciosissima, 
Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  Gaillardia  grandifiora,  Helenium  pumilum,  Spirsea 
Filipendula  fl.-pl.,  Potentilla  maculata.  Spiraea  venusta,  Vicia  sylvatica, 
Monarda  didyma,  Sedum  maximum,  Agrostemma  rosea,  and  Alstroemeria 
aurea.  Mr.  J.  Bostock,  gardener  to  E.  Harvey,  Esq.,  Riversdale  Road, 
Aigburth,  a  close  second  with  an  excellent  collection  ;  Mr.  W.  Bustard  the 
remaining  prize  with  a  very  nice  lot.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve 
varieties  Mr.  J.  Warrington  was  first,  and  Messrs.  R.  G.  Waterman  and 
A.  R.  Cox  second  and  third.  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  was  again  first  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  the  same  number  of  varieties.  Prizes  given  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London. 

Bouquets  on  the  whole  were  very  good,  and  the  prizes  oflfered  were  well 
competed  for.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  took  the  lead  for  two,  followed  closely  by 
Messrs.  Turner  Brothers,  Allerton,  and  Mr.  G.  Downes,  Lodge  Lane,  who 
were  awarded  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order  here  named.  For  one 
Messrs.  W.  Mease  and  T.  Robinson,  Mossley  Hill,  were  the  prizewinners. 
The  epergnes  or  vases  for  table  decoration  were  only  fairly  represented,  the 
prizewinners  being  Mr.  P.  Barber,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barnsley,  Messrs.  W. 
Bustard  and  C.  Copple. 

Carnations,  Pansies,  and  Dahlias  were  all  fairly  well  represented  consider¬ 
ing  the  limited  number  of  classes  devoted  to  them.  For  eighteen  varieties 
of  Carnations  Mr.  R.  Brownhill  gained  the  principal  position  with  really 
good  blooms  of  John  Bull,  Robert  Scott,  Dreadnought,  Royal  Visit,  Beauty 
of  Cheltenham,  William  IV.,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Miss  Gibhs,  Queen  of  Summer, 
John  Keet,  Clara,  Mary  Ann,  Dr.  Epps,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  Lady  Carrington. 
For  Pansies  Messrs.  R.  Brownhill,  J.  Staneyer,  and  C.  Townsend  were  the 
successful  competitors  in  the  order  here  named.  For  Dahlias  the  principal 
prizewinners  in  the  two  classes  were  Messrs.  R.  G.  Waterman,  J.  Jellico, 
and  W.  Bustard. 

FRUIT. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  good,  and  the  classes  devoted  to  it  were  well  filled  ; 


in  fact  the  competition  in  some  of  them  was  very  keen.  The  Grape  classes 
were  wonderfully  well  filled,  but  on  the  whole  not  quite  so  numerous  as  we 
have  seen  at  previous  shows,  especially  the  Black  Hamburghs,  w'hile  the 
Muscats  were  finer  in  the  berry  and  finish  generally  than  we  have  before 
seen  them.  In  the  class  for  eight  dishes,  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Bestwood,  Nottingham,  gained  the 
premier  position  with  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  the  latter  being  fine  in  every  respect,  but  scarcely  ripe  ;  Melon 
William  Tillery ;  Elruge  Nectarines,  good ;  Chancellor  Peaches,  very  fine ; 
White  Ischia  Figs,  Bigarreau  Cherries,  and  a  good  Queen  Pine.  Mr.  Ward, 
gardener  to  T.  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  Biddings  House,  Alfreton,  was  a  close  second, 
having  superb  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes,  even  in  the  berry,  large 
in  the  bunch,  and  splendidly  finished  ;  such  examples  are  seldom  seen.  His 
other  good  dishes  being  Read’s  Scarlet-flesh  Melon,  Bellegarde  Peach, 
Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  and  Jefferson  Plums.  Mr.  Wallace,  gardener  to 
Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Staffordshire,  was  a  good  third.  For  six  dishes 
Mr.  T.  Elsworthy,  gardener  to  A.  R.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Court  Hey,  took  the 
lead  with  superior  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  ;  Bellegarde  Peaches,  large  and  splendidly  coloured ;  good  Elruge 
Nectarines,  Scarlet  Premier  Melon,  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Mr.  W.  Mease 
followed  closely  with  very  fair  Grapes,  Best  of  All  Melon,  good  Chancellor 
Peaches,  and  Pine  Apple  Nectarines.  Mr.  F.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Paterson,  Kirklands,  Rock  Ferry,  received  the  remaining  prize,  having  very 
creditable  examples  of  fruit. 

Dines  were  not  numerous,  but  the  fruits,  staged  were  good  examples  of 
cultivation.  For  two  fruits  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  C.  H. 
Wynn,  North  Wales,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  good  Queens.  For  one  fruit  the  same  exhibitor  was  again  first  with  fine 
large  fruit  of  Smooth  Cayenne.  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Horsfall, 
Grassendale,  followed  closely  with  a  good  Queen. 

Grapes. — These  were  numerous,  and  in  some  classes  the  competition  was 
very  keen,  the  exhibits  throughout  very  highly  creditable,  while  many 
examples  were  of  superior  merit.  In  the  class  for  four  varieties,  distinct,  two 
bunches  of  white  and  two  of  black,  six  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Young,  gardener  to  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  Hurst  House,  Prescot,  took  the  lead  with 
bunches  of  large  size,  but  scarcely  ripe,  the  varieties  being  Madresfield 
Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr. 
G.  Middleton,  gardener  to  R.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  Windie  Hall,  was  a  good 
second  with  a  fair-sized  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  well  finished,  and 
with  berries  of  a  very  large  size ;  the  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  was  well 
finished,  while  the  bunch  of  Madresfield  Court  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  except  in  finish,  which  was  scarcely  perfect,  the  weak  bunch  in 
this  collection  being  Buckland  Sweetwater;  Mr.  R.  Brownhill,  gardener 
to  H.  Hargraves,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Rock  Ferry,  being  the  remaining 
successful  exhibitor,  and  staged  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  good  condition. 
Some  thirty  bunches  were  staged  for  the  three  prizes  offered  for  two 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  some  really  grand  examples  were 
exhibited.  Mr.  Ward  gained  the  j)remier  position  with  faultless  examples. 
Mr.  J.  Barker,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Raynes,  Esq.,  Rock  Ferry,  followed  closely 
with  larger  bunches  with  equally  fine  berries,  one  bunch  being  a  little 
under-coloured  at  the  point.  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  Gateacre,  third  with  smaller  but  well-finished  bunches.  For  two 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Mr.  G.  Middleton  was  well  ahead  with 
well-finished  bunches  and  berries  of  an  enormous  size,  such  that  are 
seldom  seen  in  this  variety.  The  examples  of  this  Grape  staged  by  this 
exhibitor  were  conspicuous  for  the  size  of  their  berries.  Mr.  Elsworthy 
followed  with  fine  bunches,  well  finished,  but  considerably  less  in  the 
berry ;  Mr.  W.  Mease  being  a  capital  third.  Six  collections  were  staged. 
For  two  bunches.  Black  Hamburghs  excluded,  ten  collections  were  staged. 
Mr.  Ward  took  the  lead  with  fine  examples  of  Madresfield  Court,  the 
bunches  and  berries  being  large  and  the  finish  and  bloom  perfect.  Mr. 
W.  Wilson  followed  with  large  well-finished  bunches  of  Alicante;  and 
Mrs.  Lawton,  Lawton,  Cheshire,  third  ^vith  grand  bunches,  scarcely  ripe, 
of  the  same  variety  as  shown  by  the  first-named  exhibitor.  For  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes,  not  Muscats,  Mr.  Chappell,  gardener  to  S.  Led- 
ward.  Esq.,  Hillbauk,  Frankly,  Birkenhead,  was  well  to  the  front  with  the 
finest  examples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  in  the  Show ;  Mr.  J.  Bennett  being 
second  with  a  fair  bunch  of  Duke  of  Buccleucli;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Ebbatt, 
gardener  to  F.  Wright,  Esq.,  Swan  wick,  Alfreton,  third  with  Golden  Queen. 
Some  very  large  bunches  of  Foster’s  Seedling  were  shown  in  this  class,  but 
most  of  the  samples  were  scarcely  ripe. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — These  we  have  seen  more  mimerous  at  previous 
exhibitions  held  by  the  Association,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  on  this 
occasion  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  examples  of  Bellegarde  staged  by 
Mr.  T.  Elsworthy  are  worthy  of  special  note,  for  they  were  remarkably 
large  and  superbly  coloured.  In  the  open  class  for  one  dish  Mr.  Elsworthy 
took  the  lead  with  Bellegarde,  followed  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  who  staged  grand 
fruit  of  Royal  George ;  Mr.  C.  Fiimigan,  Palace  Gardens,  New  Brighton, 
third  with  very  large  fruit,  eight  dishes  being  staged.  In  the  correspond¬ 
ing  class  for  one  dish  the  same  exhibitor  was  again  first  with  the  same 
variety  equally  good.  Mr.  J.  Warrington,  gardener  to  T.  Bright,  Esq., 
second;  and  Mr.  W.  Evans,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lockett,  third,  twelve  dishes 
being  staged  in  this  class,  and  the  fruit  in  every  instance  was  really  first- 
rate.  In  the  open  class  for  one  dish  of  Nectarines  about  ten  dishes  were 
staged,  Mr.  J.  Bennett  taking  the  lead  with  a  good  Pine  Apple ;  Mr.  H. 
Hurst  second  with  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  Wallace  the  remaining  prize 
with  weU-coloured  fruits  of  Downton.  About  the  same  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  staged  fruit  in  the  correspionding  class  for  one  dish.  Mr.  Jos. 
Staneyer  was  first  with  Elruge,  Mr.  J.  Bennett  second  with  Violette 
Hative,  and  Mr.  J.  Lambert  third  with  Pineapple. 

Melons. — These  were  well  represented,  some  thirty  fruits  being  staged  in 
the  two  classes  devoted  to  them.  For  a  green-fieshed  variety  Mr.  Hartwell, 
gardener  to  Lord  Newborough,  C.irnarvon,  was  first  with  Bailey’s  Green- 
flesh,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  second,  no  name  being  attached  to  the  third-prize 
exhibit.  No  names  were  attached  to  the  first  and  second  exhibits  in  the 
class  for  a  scarlet-fleshed  variety,  Mr.  W.  Mease  being  third  with  a  good 
fruit  of  Masterpiece. 

Hardy  Fruits. — For  one  dish  of  Strawberries  Mr.  J.  Bennett  took  the  lead 
with  Elton  Pine,  followed  by  Messrs.  J.  Staneyer  and  W.  Mease,  the  former 
Staging  good  fruit  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  latter  of  Bonnie  Lassie.  Mr. 
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W.  Evans  was  first  in  the  class  for  one  dish  of  Cherries.  Some  very  fine 
fruit  was  staged  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  fruit,  and  Mr.  J.  Lambert  was 
deservedly  placed  first.  The  prize  cards  not  being  placed  we  are  unable  to 
name  the  second  and  third  prizewinners. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  arranged  basket  of  miscellaneous  fruit  two  col¬ 
lections  were  staged,  Mr.  W.  Mease  being  placed  first  with  a  very  effective  and 
handsomely  arranged  basket,  which  at  once  told  with  the  Judges,  while  the 
exhibit  of  Mr.  Elswortby  contained  perhaps  better  fruit. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  schedule  provided  eleven  classes  for  vegetables,  and  the  prizes  were 
well  contested  for,  and  the  exhibits  generally  being  of  the  best  quality.  In 
the  open  c'ass  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  there  were  only  two  exhi¬ 
bitors.  Mr.  T.  Almond,  market  gardener,  Maghull,  took  the  lead  with  neat 
well-grown  examples  of  Telegraph  Peas,  Tripoli  Onions,  International 
Kidney  Potatoes,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Champion  Horn  Carrot,  Con¬ 
queror  Tomato,  and  a  good  dish  of  Mushrooms.  The  other  collection  welt 
deserved  the  second  prize,  which  it  won,  but  no  name  was  placed  upon  the 
prize  card. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  the  same  number  of  dishes  seven  collections 
were  staged,  the  whole  being  most  creditable  to  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  J. 
Lambert,  gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield,  Salop,  gained  the  premier  position 
with  grand  dishes  of  Can.adian  Wonder  Beans,  Snowball  Turnips,  Pine  Apple 
Beet,  very  fine;  Musselburgh  Leeks,  good;  Tripoli  Onions,  clear,  well 
grown  ;  intermediate  Carrots,  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes,  Culverwell’s 
G-iant  Marrow  Peas,  a  fine  brace  of  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  and  very  good 
Celery,  the  variety  being  Major  Clark’s  Solid  Red.  Mr.  J.  Staneyer  was 
second,  having  the  same  variety  of  Cucumber,  Globe  Artichokes,  Duke  of 
Albany  Peas,  Negro  Longpod  Beans,  International  Kidney  Potatoes, 
Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet,  and  a  good  dish  of  Tomatoes.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox 
was  awarded  the  remaining  prize,  having  good  Stratagem  Peas,  Tripoli 
Onions,  and  Reading  Russet  Potatoes.  For  six  dishes  several  collections 
were  staged.  Mr.  J.  Lowndes,  gardener  to  S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  Sudley  Road, 
Aigburth,  was  placed  first  with  good  Mushrooms,  Tomatoes,  and  Telegraph 
Peas  ;  Mr.  E.  Thrupp,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  Westwood  House, 
Wigan,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bennett  third. 

For  six  dishes  of  Peas  five  collections  were  staged,  Mr.  W.  Mease  being 
placed  first  with  Pride  of  the  Market,  Evolution,  Telephone,  Telegraph, 
Stratagem,  and  Giant  Marrow.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  staged  Laxton’s  Supreme, 
Webb’s  Surprise,  and  other  varieties  as  above  mentioned,  and  was  awarded 
the  second  award.  Mr.  J.  Staneyer  third  with  similar  kinds.  For  three 
dishes  Mr.  E.  Edmonds  took  the  lead  with  Hallamshire  Hero,  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  Telegraph.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Cox  and  T.  Ellsworthy  second  and 
third  respectively  in  the  order  named.  For  two  dishes  the  prizewinners 
were  Messrs.  R  Cubbon,  A.  Johnson,  and  G.  Park,  gardener  to  F.  Ffarring- 
ton.  Esq.,  Mareboiine,  Wigan. 

Potatoes  were  well  represented  by  clean  shapely  specimens.  For  a 
coUection  of  six  nearly  fifty  dishes  were  staged.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  was  again 
successful  with  splendid  examples  of  Welford  Park,  Suttons’  Magnet, 
Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  and 
Beauty  of  Kent.  Mr.  Mease  was  second  with  Holborn  Favourite,  School¬ 
master,  Reading  Eussett,  Myatt’s  Prolific,  Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Inter¬ 
national  Kidney.  Mr.  T.  Ebbott  won  the  remaining  prize  with  smaller 
examples.  For  four  dishes  the  successful  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  F.  Harvey, 
Bromborough  Pool ;  Mr.  C.  Ford,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Forward,  Esq.  ;  and 
E.  Haymanns.  Tomatoes  were  good.  For  three  dishes  Mr.  G.  Condon, 
gardener  to  W.  Chambers,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallesley,  was  first  with 
Dedham  Favourite,  Conqueror,  and  Stamfordian.  Mr.  C.  Finnigan  second, 
haying  good  examples  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Stamfordian.  Mr.  J.  Wallis 
third.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  staged  three  dishes  of  the  largest  fruit  we  have 
ever  seen  exhibited,  and  would  have  been  placed  first,  but  the  Judges 
considered  two  of  the  dishes  were  not  dissimilar,  six  collections  being 
staged.  For  one  dish  the  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  E.  Ball,  Heathfield, 
G.  Condon,  and  J.  Barker.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  secured  the  first  prize  for  a 
brace  of  Cucumbers,  and  the  grand  examples  staged  justified  the  award. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  was  a  considerable  display  of  horticultural  structures,  boilers, 
garden  seats,  summer  houses,  unique  flower  boxes,  and  general  appliances 
by  Messrs.  John  Webster,  Joseph  Bramham,  Knight  Brothers,  Bethell  and 
Sons,  and  Foster  &  Pearson,  the  latter  having,  besides  their  frames,  the 
new  horizontal  tubular  Chilwell  boiler,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Eock- 
fords,  but  with  a  different  circulation  of  water  and  quicker  heating.  Most 
or  all  the  above  exhibitors  were  awarded  certificates  for  the  excellence  of 
their  productions. 


THE  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  OUR  GARDEN  CROPS. 

THE  PEAR. 

^Concluded  from  page  S.) 

In  our  remarks  upon  those  insects  that  attack  the  trunk  or  branches 
of  the  Pear,  the  goat  moth  (Zyleutes  ccssus)  was  not  mentioned  ;  it 
may  be  found  in  most  lists  of  destructive  species,  and  is  described 
as  a  general  enemy  of  fruit  trees.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
never  occurs  upon  the  Pear,  but  have  not  yet  noticed  an  instance  ;  it 
appears  to  single  out  the  Apple  and  Plum  sometimes,  though  on  the 
whole  more  partial  to  trees  that  are  not  fruit-producers,  such  as  the 
Elm,  Poplar,  and  Willow.  Of  the  larger  caterpillars  that  feed  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  Pear  a  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  brindled 
beauty  moth  (Biston  hirtaria,  fig.  23),  which  I  have  seen  in  profusion 
upon  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  London  ;  and  as  all  the  moths  of  a  brood 
commonly  emerge  about  the  same  day,  a  score  or  two  may  be  noticed 
clusteiing  on  the  trunk  of  a  Pear  (they  are  also  abundant  upon  the 
suburban  Elms  that  yet  remain),  and  as  they  are  sluggish  their  capture 
is  an  easy  affair.  The  bodies  of  the  moths  are  rather  hairy,  rendering 
the.u  better  able  lo  stand  the  cold  of  our  English  spring,  for  April  is 


the  month  when  they  appear.  All  the  wings  are  smoky-brown, 
sprinkled  with  dots  of  jmllowish  brown,  the  fore  wings  having  six 
irregular  narrow  black  bands,  and  upon  the  hind  wings  are  three 
waved  black  lines.  The  caterpillar  feeds  during  June  and  July;  it 
is  a  “  looper,”  and  conspicuously  coloured.  The  ground  colour  is  of 
two  shades — a  dingy  purple  brown  and  a  red  brown,  these  run  in 
alternate  stripes  from  head  to  tail,  divided  from  each  other  by  black 
lines  ;  also,  there  are  some  yellow  spots  on  the  sides,  and  a  ring  of 
that  colour  behind  the  head.  When  adult,  they  enter  the  earth  for 
the  winter.  As  these  caterpillars,  while  they  are  young,  are  mostly 
to  be  found  feeding  in  the  lower  branches,  they  may  be  shaken  or 
picked  off. 

The  large,  pale  yellow  swallow-tailed  moth  (Uropteryx  sambu- 
cata),  which  flits,  ghost-like,  about  gardens  on  a  summer’s  even,  has 
its  Latin  name  from  the  Elder,  which  often  furnishes  food  to  the 
caterpillar  ;  but  it  also  occurs  upon  fruit  trees,  and  I  have  noticed  it 
in  the  Pear,  though,  being  only  a  casual  visitor  thereto,  it  cannot 
be  accounted  an  injurious  species.  Its  shape  and  hue  are  very 
deceptive,  and  on  the  tree  it  might  be  passed  over  as  a  bit  of 
twig  when  motionless  ;  after  feeding  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  it 
hyberuates,  and  completes  its  growth  in  May.  A  much  smaller  insect 
of  the  same  group,  which  now  and  then  seeks  the  Pear,  has  a 
caterpillar  that  is  apt  to  feed  in  parties,  and  their  voracity  makes 
up  for  their  want  of  bulk.  Fortunately,  however,  their  preference  is 
for  Hornbeam  and  Whitethorn.  The  caterpillar  of  the  mottled 
umber  moth  (Hyhernia  defoliaria)  occurs  during  May  and  June  ;  it  is 
a  smooth-bodied  “  looper,”  brown  and  grey  above,  yellow  beneath, 
with  a  large  brown  head.  As  on  any  alarm  it  is  their  habit  to  drop 
from  the  leaves  by  a  thread,  these  caterpillars  may  be  shaken  off 
branches  without  using  much  force.  Another  plan,  important  as  a 
preventive,  is  to  stop  the  female  moths  depositing  their  eggs  ;  they, 
being  wingless,  crawl  up  the  trunks  at  the  end  of  autumn,  when  they 


Fig.  23.— Biston  hirtaria.  Fig.  24.— Tortrix  angnstiorana. 

leave  the  chrysalis.  If  the  tree  near  its  foot  is  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  birdlime  or  of  tar  it  entangles  the  moths,  or  keeps  them  from 
travelling  higher  ;  and  should  eggs  be  laid  low  down,  the  newlj'’ 
hatched  caterpillars  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  leaf  buds.  It  is  yet 
more  important  to  try  this  remedy  where  Pears,  as  sometimes 
happens,  have  been  infested  by  the  greenish-brown,  half-transparent 
caterpillars  of  the  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata),  which  appear 
each  season  upon  fruit  trees,  and  their  unpleasantness  is  aggravated 
by  the  webs  they  spread  from  twig  to  twig.  Some  years  ago  an 
alarm  was  caused  by  this  species  swarming  upon  Pears  in  the  Here¬ 
fordshire  orchards,  but  the  insect  shows  usually  more  liking  for  the 
Plum  and  Filbert. 

Two  or  three  other  caterpillars  of  varying  size  should  be  men. 
lioned  that  are  in  books  upon  fruit  trees  named  as  occurring  upon  the 
Pear,  though  not  foes  of  any  importance.  There  is  the  brown  tail 
(Liparis  chrysorrhsea),  which,  in  European  countries,  does  apperr  to 
be  the  cause  of  considerable  loss  to  fruit-growers  during  some  years. 
It  is  not,  at  least  not  now,  sufficiently  abundant  with  us  to  do  harm, 
and  it  is  seldom  found  feeding  upon  anything  except  the  Whitethorn 
and  the  Sloe.  As  these  caterpillars  reside  upon  trees  in  colonies  of 
one  or  two  hundred  each,  they  may  be  well  supposed  capable  of 
effecting  much  mischief  should  their  nests  be  left  undisturbed. 
These,  if  they  did  occur  amongst  our  Pears,  would  be  more  conspicuous 
than  the  nests  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  little  ermine  (Yponomeuta 
padella),  an  insect  we  have  described  in  connection  with  the  Cherry, 
but  which  I  have  seen  upon  the  Pear,  and  which  may  be  treated 
successfully  by  “  peppering  ”  their  webs  with  some  destroyer,  such  as 
powdered  hellebore  ;  but  this  should  be  done  early  in  the  season. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  gardener  in  glancing  at  a  bough 
of  a  Pear  tree  is  occasionally  surprised  to  perceive  a  party  of  small 
shining  brown  caterpillars  closely  packed  upon  a  leaf.  These  are 
young  individuals  of  the  species  called  the  gothic  (Neenia  typica),  and 
the  singular  part  of  their  history  is,  that  though  the  parent  places 
the  eggs  in  patches  upon  trees,  after  feeding  on  these  for  two  or  three 
weeks  they  crawl  down  and  finish  their  career  upon  low-growing 
plants. 

In  the  group  of  small  moths  we  find  that  several  species  are  active 
enemies  of  the  Pear,  and  of  these  we  name  Tortrix,  or  Peedisca 
angustiorana,  an  insect  which  does  not  seem  to  have  a  distinctive 
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English  name  (fi^.  24).  Variable  in  its  markin|^s,  like  others  of  the 
Tortris  tribe,  it  displays  upon  its  bell-shaped  wings  lines  and  streaks 
of  orange,  grey,  and  brown,  their  expansion  being  about  half  an  inch. 
The  eggs  are  probably  laid  in  the  autumn  sometimes,  more  usually  in 
the  spring,  and  the  young  caterpillar  begins  its  career  by  nibbling  the 
blossoms  ;  later  on  it  is  found  within  the  fruit,  lodging  under  the 
eye,  doubtless  causing  the  fall  of  many  that  come  off  prematurely. 
If  brought  to  daylight  it  appears  as  a  small  dull  brown  caterpillar, 
reddish  on  the  back,  with  a  horny  and  shining  plate  behind  the  head, 
and  slightly  hairy.  It  is  vain  to  search  for  it,  but  fallen  fruit  that  is 
likely  to  contain  it  should  be  destroyed  ;  also  those  little  heaps  of  dead 
leaves  which  we  notice  about  the  orchards  in  autumn,  since  they  may 
lodge  the  insect  as  a  chrysalis.  And,  occasionally,  the  caterpillar  of 
the  codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonana)  is  detected  upon  the  just- 
forming  fruit  of  May,  or  upon  the  ripening  fruit  of  July  and  August, 
though  its  wonted  food  is  the  Apple.  Since  the  moth  harbours  under 
loose  bark  during  the  winter  the  trunks  of  trees  in  orchards  ought  to 
be  looked  after. 

Then  there  is  a  tiny  case-bearing  caterpillar  that  frequents  the 
foliage  of  the  Pear,  rejoicing  in  the  Latin  name  of  Coleophora  hemo- 
robiella,  much  more  common  some  years  than  others.  It  manifests 
itself  by  appearing  upon  the  leaves  in  these  cigar-like  cases,  hardly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  on  opening  one  we  find  within  a  pale- 
brown  caterpillar  with  a  black  head.  In  feeding  it  does  not  pierce 
through  the  leaf,  but  mostly  finishes  b}'-  mining  it,  leaving  a  broad 
blotch  ;  on  the  whole,  the  insect  is  a  disfigurer  rather  than  one  of 
serious  harm  to  the  Pear.  More,  however,  might  be  said  against  the 
abundant  Pear  blister  moth  (Argyroraiges  clerckella),  the  wings  of 
which  expand  about  half  an  inch,  the  upper  pair  being  dull  white, 
sprinkled  with  dark  dots,  and  having  streaks  of  purple  ;  the  lower 
W’ings  are  brownish.  This  moth  comes  out  early  in  Maj'  to  lay  i  s 
eggs  upon  the  leaves,  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  slightly  hairy, 
yellowish  white  larvae  are  feeding  under  the  cuticle,  where  they  defy 
all  applications.  When  adult,  they  pierce  the  leaves  and  spin 
cocoons  on  their  surface  ;  therefore,  it  is  advisable  where  it  has  been 
troublesome  to  burn  all  dead  leaves  in  autumn,  and  also  to  remove  the 
surface  soil  close  to  the  base  of  walls,  which  might  harbour  some 
blown  by  the  wind. 

It  should  have  been  noted  before  that  several  species  of  aphis  or 
fly  haunt  the  Pear,  especially  A.  Pyri  and  Persicse.  The  leaves  are 
also  deformed  by  mites  of  more  than  one  species,  which  produce  gall¬ 
like  swellings.  The  best  known  of  these  is  Phytoptus  Pyri,  by  the 
agency  of  which  are  caused  red  swellings,  within  which  the  cellular 
tissue  is  black,  and  they  at  last,  become  of  that  colour  when  the  mites 
leave  them  to  migrate  to  fresh  leaves. — Entomologist. 


SOUTHAMPTON  SHOW. 

August  2nd  and  4th. 

The  twenty-second  annual  summer  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Southampton 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  at  Westwood  Park,  and  was 
in  some  respects  one  of  the  best  that  the  Society  has  yet  produced.  This 
was  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  plants,  which  were  admirably  shown  in 
all  the  classes.  Five  large  marquees  were  devoted  to  the  exhibits,  which 
were  effectively  and  conveniently  arranged.  The  weather  proved  most 
favourable,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors  upon  both  days, 
but  on  Monday  the  grounds  were  crowded. 

PL.\NTS. 

There  is  invariably  an  excellent  display  of  plants  at  Southampton,  the 
liberal  prizes  in  the  open  classes  bringing  some  of  the  best  of  the  leading 
exhibitors  from  a  distance,  and  the  local  growers  prove  by  their  exhibits 
how  high  a  degree  of  skill  they  have  attained  in  the  culture  of  plants  gene¬ 
rally.  The  Show  of  Saturday  and  Monday  last  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  ; 
indeed  in  several  classes  there  a  decided  improvement  was  observable,  and 
throughout  the  exhibits  were  distinguished  by  a  most  commendable  fresh¬ 
ness  and  health.  In  the  majority  of  the  classes  the  competition  was  very 
keen  as  regards  closeness  of  merit,  and  that  the  numbers  were  satisfactory 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  three  large  marquees  w'ere  exclusively 
devoted  to  plants. 

The  leading  open  class,  and  one  in  which  the  chief  interest  usually  centres, 
is  that  for  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  six  in  bloom  and  six  fine-foliage, 
the  prizes  being  £20,  £15,  and  £10.  There  were  three  competitors,  all  noted 
plant-growers— namely,  Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Tudgey  of  Waltham 
Cross,  and  Mr.  James  of  Lower  Norwood,  London,  and  these  three  collections 
constituted  a  really  fine  show  of  large  specimen  plants.  Mr.  Cypher  was 
accorded  first  honours  for  superb  examples  of  Dasylirion  acrotrichum  ;  Croton 
angustifolius,  7  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  grandly  coloured ;  C. 
Queen  Victoria,  also  handsome  ;  Kentia  Fosteriana,  very  large  and  extremely 
graceful ;  Latania  borbonica  of  great  size  and  in  fine  health  ;  Ixora  Pilgrimi 
and  Ixora  Williamsi,  beautifully  flowered  with  large  dense  heads  ;  Erica 
kingstoniensis,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Allamanda  nobilis,  and  Erica  obbata, 
even,  healthy,  and  profusely  flowered.  Mr.  Tudgey  secured  the  second  place 
f  jr  a  praiseworthy  collection,  in  which  Croton  Johannis,  Pritchardia  pacifica, 
Cycas  circinalis,  and  Kentia  australis  were  equally  notable.  Mr.  H.  James 
was  third,  his  fine-foliage  plants,  such  as  Seaforthia  elegans,  Corypha  australis, 
and  Theophrasta  imperialis,  being  the  strongest  part  of  his  collection,  though 
his  Anthurium  Andreanum  and  Statice  prof usa  were  uncommonly  beautiful. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  fifteen  miscellaneous  plants,  not  less  than 
six  in  bloom,  pne  being  confined  to  nurserymen  and  the  other  to  gardeners. 


The  entries  in  these  classes  occupied  considerable  space,  and  together  with 
those  in  the  previous  class  almost  filled  one  marquee.  Amongst  the  nursery¬ 
men  the  firsc  place  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  who  contributed 
a  handsome  collection  of  plants,  especially  noteworthy  being  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana,  finely  flowered  ;  Allamanda  nobilis,  similarly  beautiful ;  Dra- 
cicna  Goldieana,  large  and  healthy  ;  Cleichenia  rupestris,  most  vigorou.s  and 
fresh  ;  Erica  Austiniana,  and  Kalosanthes  princeps  being  large  and  freely 
flowered.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  were  second  with  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  Crotons,  Dipladenias,  Statices,  and  similar  plants,  all  well  grown. 
Messrs.  J.  C.  &  H.  Ranson,  Hill  Lane,  and  Messrs.  Oakley  &  Watling  secured 
the  third  and  fourth  places,  each  staging  healthy  neat  plants.  In  the  gar¬ 
deners’  class  Mr.  E.  Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  The  Firs,  Bassett,  was 
accorded  the  premier  position  for  a  neat  creditable  collection  of  specimen.®, 
of  which  Statice  profu-a,  finely  flowered  ;  Alocasia  Lowii,  Erica  Parmentieri- 
ana  rosea,  Cycas  revoluta,  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  Croton  Queen  Victoria, 
finely  coloured  ;  and  Verschaffeltia  splendida.  Mr.  N.  Blandford,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Haselfoot,  Moor  Hill,  West  End,  secured  the  second  place  with 
vigorous  healthy  plants,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  Croton  Disraeli,  and 
Adiantum  trapeziforme  being  exceedingly  fine. 

Orchids  are  never  shown  very  largely  at  Southampton,  but  probably  if 
the  prizes  were  increased  in  value  more  competitors  would  be  induced  to 
enter,  and  greater  encouragement  would  thus  be  given  to  Orchid  culture  in 
the  district.  The  highest  price  at  present  offered  for  a  collection  of  Orchids 
is  £2  10s.,  and  this  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  a  very  large  display.  Mr. 
Osborn,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  very  tastefully  arranged  group  of  well-grown 
and  freely  flowered  plants,  amongst  which  the  beautiful  white  Dendrobium 
Dearei  was  particularly  well  represented.  Oncidium  Papilio,  Odontoglossum 
Roezli,  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  Cypripedium  Veitchii,  Odontoglossum  Alexan- 
di'ffi,  and  several  other  species  and  varieties,  about  four  dozen  plants  being 
included,  with  small  Ferns.  Mr.  H.  Jam^s  took  the  second  place,  showing 
Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  in  very  fine  condition,  and  Dendrobium  glumaceum 
equally  good,  besides  several  other  species  and  varieties.  Mr.  Blandford  was 
third,  his  plants  of  Peristeria  elata  being  exceedingly  fine,  and  with  an 
extraordinary  plant  of  the  same  species  he  gained  the  premier  award  in  the 
class  for  a  single  specimen.  This  had  six  spikes  wfith  twelve  to  fourteen 
flowers  each,  large  and  pure  in  colour  ;  very  rarely  indeed  is  so  handsome  a 
plant  seen.  Mr.  Osborn  followed  with  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  having  twelve 
or  more  spikes,  and  Mr.  James  was  third  with  Cattleya  crispa. 

Fuchsias  were  extremely  well  represented,  the  grand  specimens  with  which 
Mr.  Wills  gained  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  six  plants  being  of  remark¬ 
able  merit  in  health,  floriferousness,  and  condition  generally.  They  were 
G  to  7  feet  high,  freely  and  informally  trained,  of  conical  shape,  and  loaded 
with  flow'ers.  Mr.  Osborn  was  second  with  similar  specimens,  and  in  smaller 
classes  some  well-grown  plants  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Wills,  Osborn, 
W.  Joy,  Bettendge,  and  Burch.  Mr.  W.  Joy  had  the  best  single  specimenr 
Fuchsia,  about  4  feet  high,  compact  and  neat,  Mr.  Busby  being  second  with 
a  slightly  less  regular  but  good  plant. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  also  shown  satisfactorily  as  regards  the  size  and 
health  of  the  plants,  but  the  varieties  were  mostly  of  the  old  type — namely, 
with  narrow  petals,  brightly  coloured,  but  wanting  in  that  substance  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar.  As  decorative  plants,  however,  well-grown 
specimens  of  even  the  smaller-flowered  Tuberous  Begonias  are  very  useful. 
Mr.  Wills  was  the  leader  in  the  class  for  six  with  profusely  flowered  plants, 
Messrs.  Osborn,  Amys,  Molyneux,  and  Windebank  following  in  that  order 
with  similar  plants,  differing  slightly  in  size.  Cockscombs  were  fine,  with 
large  richly  coloured  heads ;  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Osborn,  and  Mr.  Windebank 
securing  the  prizes  in  that  order.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  also,  both  single  and 
double,  formed  an  important  addition  to  the  Show,  furnishing  a  most  welcome 
colour.  Messrs.  Blandford,  Ransom,  Wills,  and  Windebank  were  adjudged 
the  principal  prizes  for  compactly  trained  and  freely  flowered  plants. 

The  best  single  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  was  a  large  Rhyn- 
chospermum  jasminoides  from  Mr.  Amys.  It  was  about  5  feet  in  diameter, 
in  good  health,  but  not  quite  so  well  flowered  as  might  be  desired.  Mr.  Cox 
was  second  with  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  to  which  the  same  remarks  would 
apply ;  and  Mr.  James  followed  with  Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  large,  and 
in  fairly  good  condition.  Mr.  Cypher  had  the  best  single  specimen  Heath, 
Erica  Barnesi,  4  feet  in  diameter,  even,  and  in  most  healthy  condition.  Mr. 
Amys  secured  the  second  place  for  a  well-grown  Erica  Irbyana,  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Mould  followed  with  Erica  Fairrieana. 

Fine-foliage  plants  were  well  but  not  largely  shown,  especially  in  the 
class  for  nine  specimens,  which  were  mostly  large  and  handsome  examples. 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops 
Waltham,  was  adjudged  premier  honours  for  beautiful  plants,  of  which 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  C.  variegatus,  and  Cissus 
discolor  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Mr.  H.  O.  Hunt,  gardener  to  R.  Moss, 
Esq.,  Weston  Grove,  Woolston,  followed  with  smaller  but  clean  and  hand¬ 
some  plants — Lygodium  scandens  globularly  trained,  and  a  large  profusely 
flowered  Oncidium  sphacelatum  being  remarkable.  Coleuses  were  of 
moderate  size,  but  finely  coloured.  Mr.  R.  West,  gardener  to  R.  Wigram, 
Esq.,  Northlands,  Salisbury;  Mr.  Wills,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  were  the  prize- 
takers  in  that  order. 

Ferns  were  in  all  the  classes  very  healthy,  and  though  mostly  of 
moderate  size  that  was  far  from  being  a  disadvantage  ;  in  the  very  large 
specimens  are  too  frequently  rather  lacking  in  that  most  essential  quality — 
freshness.  Mr.  Wills  had,  however,  some  handsome  plants  in  the  class  for 
six,  and  easily  won  the  leading  honours.  Particularly  fine  were  Davalha 
Mooreana,  Davallia  polyantha  (extremely  vigorous),  Adiantum  cardi- 
ochlsena,  and  Adiantum  farleyense.  The  second  place  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Amys,  who  had  Davallia  Mooreana,  Lygodium  scandens,  and  Alsophila 
excelsa  in  prime  condition.  Mr.  Wills  was  also  first  with  six  hardy 
Ferns,  neat  plants,  of  good  varieties.  With  four  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  W.  Pell, 
gardener  to  Miss  Todd,  Shirley,  took  the  lead  with  Davallia  Mooreana, 
Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  assimile,  and  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  all 
healthy.  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  R.  R.  Wyndham,  Esq.,  Corhampton  House, 
Bishops  Waltham,  was  second,  his  best  plant  being  Nephrolepis  davallicides 
furcans  ;  and  Mr.  Blandford  was  third,  an  example  of  Gymnogramma 
pez’uviana  in  his  collection  being  of  great  merit.  In  the  nurserymen’s 
class  for  four  Ferns  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  were  placed  in  the  first  position 
for  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Lomaria  zamioides,  Platycerium  grande,  and 
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P.  alcicorne.  Mr.  H.  James  took  the  second  place,  showing  Phlehodium 
aureum  very  fine.  Selaginellas  were  not  of  remarkable  merit,  but  Messrs. 
Wills  and  Busby  had  fairly  good  specimens. 

Tae  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  an  important  feature,  some 
very  graceful  arrrngements  being  contributed.  Two  classes  were  provided, 
the  most  important  being  for  a  half-circular  group  16  feet  in  diameter,  and 
for  which  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Southampton  offered  the  first  prize 
of  £7.  This  honour  was  secured  by  Mr.  Wills,  who  had  an  exceedingly 
tasteful  group,  composed  of  Palms,  chiefly  Cocos,  in  the  centre,  with  a  base 
of  small  Ferns,  Ixoras,  Ericas,  Impatiens  Sultani,  and  Panicum  variegatum. 
This  group  was  extremely  light  and  graceful,  and  was  much  admired. 
Messrs.  J.  C.  &  H.  Ransom  were  second  with  a  slightly  more  formal  but 
beautiful  group,  in  which  double  Pelargoniums  and  Clerodendrons  were  the 
most  notable  of  the  flowering  plants,  with  a  margin  of  Ferns  and  Panicums. 
Mr.  Blandford  was  third  with  a  mixed  assortment  of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Caladiums,  &c. ;  Mr.  Amys  being  fourth  with  a  tasteful  combination  of 
Crotons,  Begonias,  Caladium  argyrites,  Panicums,  and  Adiantums ;  Mr. 
Mould  taking  the  fifth  place  for  a  fairly  good  group,  in  which  Kalosanthes 
and  Eucharis  predominated.  In  the  smaller  class  for  a  group  10  feet  by  6  feet 
the  exhibits  were  not  so  commendable. 

CUT  FLOWERS  AND  TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

Flowers  were  shown  in  good  numbers  and  occupied  considerable  space  in 
the  fruit  tent,  the  ordinary  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
especially  well  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Budd,  Thomson,  Hillier,  and  Axford  ; 
hardy  flowers  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  had  a  very  beautiful  collection ;  Mr.  H. 
Guillaume,  12,  Oriental  Place,  and  Mr.  Thomson.  Pelargoniums,  both  single 
and  double,  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  Mr.  Flight,  and  the  Rev.  R.  L. 
Dashwood,  Sherfield  Rectory  ;  Lilies  and  Gladioli  by  Mr.  Guillaume  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Piper.  Roses  were  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Betteridge,  Dr.  Seaton,  Mr. 
Guillaume,  Mr.  Privett,  and  Mr.  Flight.  Messrs.  Keynes  k  Co.,  Salisbury, 
had  two  stands  of  magnificent  Dahlia  blooms,  being  awarded  first  honours 
for  both,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Mrs.  Langtry,  a  hand¬ 
some  Show  variety  with  grandly  formed  blooms,  the  florets  yellow  tipped 
w  th  crimson.  With  table  decorations,  Mr.  Cypher  was  as  victorious  as  usual. 
His  table  was  set  out  with  great  taste,  the  flowers  principally  employed  being 
Francoas,  Gloriosas,  and  Russelia  juncea  for  the  upper  portions  of  the  stands, 
and  Dipladenias,  Nymphaeas,  and  Ixoras  for  the  base,  with  a  suitable  admix¬ 
ture  of  Fern  fronds.  Mr.  Chard,  Clapham  Common,  followed  with  a  pleasing 
table,  on  which  Potentillas,  Geums,  with  shoots  of  Golden  Lonicera  and 
Orchids  were  the  principal  feature.  Mr.  F.  G.  Chamberlain,  Fitzhugh,  and 
Miss  Bertha  Fagot,  Cornstyles,  Twyford,  were  third  and  fourth  respectively. 
With  bridal  buuquets  Mr.  Chard  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  Cypher  and 
Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer,  Salisbury.  Mr.  Chard  was  also  first  with  ball 
bouquets,  followed  by  Messrs.  Keynes  k  Co.  and  Mr.  Cypher. 

FRUIT. 

The  classes  provided  for  fruit  were  well  filled,  but  we  have  seen  exhibits 
of  better  quality  at  some  of  the  Southampton  Shows  in  preceding  years. 
The  Local  Tramways  Company  offered  a  prize  of  five  guineas  as  the  first  in 
a  class  for  eight  dishes,  and  this  honour  was  deservedly  won  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  who  had  large 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  well-coloured  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
a  good  Providence  Pine,  large  Goshawk  Peaches,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  finely 
coloured  Elruge  Nectarines,  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon,  and  Moorpark  Apricots. 
Mr.  F.  Thomson,  gardener  to  W.  Baring,  Esq.,  Norman  Court,  Dean,  was 
placed  second  with  good  Muscat  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  but  the  latter 
were  somewhat  rubbed  ;  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches  and  Moorpark  Apricots 
were  also  fine.  Mr.  J.  Budd,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Dalgety,  Esq.,  Lockerby  Hall, 
was  third,  his  Elruge  Nectarines  being  uncommonly  good.  Mr.  J.  Edmonds, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Bestwood,  Arundel,  was  fourth,  show¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  Providence  Pine.  With  six  dishes  Mr.  Molyneux  took  the 
lead,  showing  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  fine 
Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  Pine  Apple  Nectarines,  and  Morello  Cherries. 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  Lord  Calthorpe,  Winchfield,  was  second,  his 
Princess  of  Wales  Peaches  and  Elton  Cherries  being  very  creditable. 

Grapes  were  not  of  first-rate  merit,  some  of  the  white  varieties  being  not 
fully  ripened,  and  black  varieties  were  in  several  instanc'es  much  deficient  in 
colour.  With  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Budd  was  first  with  Black 
Hamburgh  of  medium  size,  but  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  second 
with  Madresfield  Court  with  very  handsome  bei'ries.  Mr.  Ward  followed 
with  the  same  variety  rather  smaller ;  and  Mr.  W.  Sanders,  gardener  to  J. 
Bast,  Esq.,  Langstock  House,  Stockbridge,  was  fourth  with  Black  Hamburgh, 
much  wanting  in  colour.  Mr.  Cox  was  first  with  two  bunches  of  Black 
Grapes,  fairly  coloured  Madresfield  Court ;  Mr.  Axford  being  second  with 
email  Black  Hamburgh.  The  best  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  in  bunch  and  berry, 
and  well  coloured.  Mr.  W.  Hills,  gardener  to  Yiscount  Gort,  East  Cowes 
Castle,  followed  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  Hillier  was  fourth.  Mr. 
Osborn  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  well-ripened  Buckland  Sweetwater.  In  the  one- 
bunch  classes  Mr.  Molyneux  was  first  with  Madresfield  Court ;  Mr.  'Ward 
second  with  the  same  ;  Mr.  Axford,  third  with  Black  Hamburgh,  small ;  and 
Mr.  Sanders  fourth  with  the  same,  red.  With  white  Grapes  Mr.  Molyneux 
was  again  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  finely  coloured,  large  in  bunch 
and  berry.  Mr.  Ward  was  second  with  the  same  variety  not  so  well  coloured  ; 
Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Thomson  following  with  Muscats,  to  which  a  similar 
remark  would  apply. 

Melons  were  in  good  numbers.  For  a  scarlet-flesh  variety  Mr.  Sanders 
was  first  with  Blenheim  Orange,  Mr.  Molyneux  and  Mr.  Cox  following  with 
the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  fourth  with  Victory  of  Bristol.  In 
the  green-flesh  class  Mr.  Ward  took  the  premier  place  with  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  finely  netted;  the  second  prize  was  awarded  for  the  same 
variety,  but  the  exhibitor’s  name  was  not  attached  to  the  card,  and  Mr. 
Budd  was  third.  Mr.  Ward  had  the  only  Pine  Apple  shown,  a  good  fruit  of 
Charlotte  Rothschild,  for  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  For  six 
Peaches  Mr.  Wiudebank  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  staging  beau¬ 
tiful  fruits  of  Chancellor.  Mr.  Osborn  was  second  with  Early  Grosse 
Mignonne,  nearly  as  fine  ;  Mr.  Jones  was  third  with  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  Mr.  Thomson  fourth  with  Early  Grosse  Mignonne.  Mr.  Hunt’s  dish 


of  handsome  Pineapple  Nectarines  was  placed  first  in  that  class,  Mr.  Budd 
taking  the  second  place  with  Elruge,  Mr.  Thomson  third  with  the  same, 
and  Mr.  Ward  fourth  with  Pineapple.  Outdoor  fruits  were  shown  in  good 
condition,  the  principal  prizetakers  being  Messrs.  Budd,  Jones,  Sanders, 
Thomson,  Windebank,  Fitford,  and  Busby. 

VEGETABLES. 

Though  the  competition  was  keen  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  the  exhibits  generally  were  not  up  to  so  high  a  standard  as  at 
some  previous  shows  of  this  Society.  For  nine  varieties  Mr.  G.  Busby, 
gardener  to  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  Thornhill  House,  won  the  premier  prize  with 
a  clean  and  praiseworthy  collection,  including  Telephone  Pea,  Perfection 
Tomatoes,  Sutton’s  Intermediate  Carrots,  and  Giant  Rocca  Onions,  very  fine. 
Mr.  Budd  was  second,  his  Tomatoes  and  Onions  being  his  best  dishes, 
Messrs.  Amys  and  Hunt  followed  in  that  order.  Mr.  W.  Sanders  was  first 
with  eight  dishes  of  Potatoes,  representing  the  varieties  Adirondack, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Fillbasket,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Sutton’s  Prizetaker, 
Reading  Rupert,  Covent  Garden  Perfection  and  Cosmopolitan.  Mr.  Ward, 
Mr.  Axford,  and  Mr.  Molyneux  secured  the  remaining  prizes  in  that  order. 
Onions  were  largely  shown,  Mr.  W.  Sanders  taking  first  with  Early  White 
Naples,  very  handsome.  Mr.  Laxton,  Sandy,  Bedford,  offered  prizes  for 
dishes  of  Evolution  Pea,  John  Harrison  Bean,  and  Sandy  Prize  Spanish 
Onions,  which  brought  some  competition,  the  principal  exhibitors  being 
Messrs.  Sanders,  West,  Cox  and  Ward.  Twelve  brace  of  Cucumbers  were 
staged  ;  Mr.  Shadwell,  gardener  to  Hay  Morant,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Ring- 
wood,  being  first  with  Tender  and  True,  even  and  clean,  Mr.  Ward  followed 
with  Newton  Hero,  and  Mr.  Busby  with  Telegraph. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  contributed  by  several  nurserymen,  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons  of  Kingston  having  a  very  handsome  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  which  formed  a  great  attraction.  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  &  Co.,  Exeter,  showed  collections  of  Carnations,  Phloxes,  Tea  Roses, 
and  flowering  plants.  Messrs.  Cross  k  Steer,  Salisbury,  showed  a  box  of  The 
Governor  Carnation  ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes  k  Co.,  Salisbury,  had  a  stand  of 
new  Dahlias. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  GRAPE. 

I  HAVE  sent  for  your  opinion  two  bunches  of  a  peculiar  Grape  known 
here  as  the  Framboisier  (or  Raspberry  flavoured).  It  was  introduced  from 
Switzerland  by  the  son  of  my  employer,  by  whom  it  is  much  esteemed.  I 
had  never  seen  the  variety  till  I  came  here  about  three  years  ago,  when 
I  found  something  both  peculiar  in  foliage  and  berry  to  what  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  My  employer  told  me  the  Vine  had  been  planted  several 
years,  but  it  had  not  been  a  success,  as  they  seldom  had  a  bunch  with  more 
than  eight  or  nine  berries  on  it.  It  is  now,  I  may  say,  vigorous,  as  you 
will  perceive  by  the  foliage.  Is  it  known  by  any  other  name  ?  I  intend 
submitting  some  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  but 
did  not  think  them  sufficiently  ripe,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
keep  any  till  the  next  meeting,  as  the  demand  by  the  family  and  the 
depredations  by  the  wasps  will  soon  make  them  scarce.  It  is  a  shy  setter, 
and  takes  a  long  time  to  thoroughly  ripen.  The  perfume  fills  the  house, 
which  is  about  60  feet  long,  and  the  intense  blackness  of  the  berries  and 
the  thickness  of  the  bloom  is  very  remarkable. — John  Gadd. 

[We  have  never  seen  a  better  example  of  the  Strawberry  Grape  (syn. 
Raisin  Framboisier).  Mr.  Barron,  in  his  “  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,”  says  : — ■ 
“  This  singular  Grape  is  generally  assumed  to  be  of  American  origin,  on 
account,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  great  similarity  in  the  leaves  and  in 
the  character  of  the  fruit  to  the  native  American  Grapes.  It  is,  however, 
we  believe,  of  European  origin;  Lady  Cave  sent  us  some  fruit  from  near 
Montreaux,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  stated  that  she  found  it  in  the 
market  at  Gray,  on  the  Saone,  west  of  Dijon,  which  almost  fixes  its 
nativity  to  that  district.  It  is  grown  in  this  country  more  as  a  curiosity 
than  for  the  value  of  the  fruit.  The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  it  was  said, 
was  very  fond  of  it,  and  Mr.  Paxton  had  to  grow  the  fruit  specially  for  His 
Grace.  During  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  met  with  it  in  the  gardens  of 
Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge  Park;  in  those  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Ment- 
more  ;  and  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s,  Woburn.”] 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

“  WhAt  shall  we  have  first  this  week  P”  was  the  thought  playing  in  my 
mind  when  I  opened  my  last  Journal.  Ah,  Potatoes — a  plain  subject,  but 
an  important  one.  The  remarks  on  lifting,  storing,  and  super  tuberating 
made  me  think  of  old  times  and  spoiled  crops ;  some  spoiled,  though,  by 
lifting,  and  some  saved  by  being  left  in  the  ground.  Early  lifting  is  no 
doubt  a  matter  of  great  importance,  provided — and  this  is  a  vital  point — 
they  are  lifted  in  time,  also  that  the  tubers  are  properly  disposed  after¬ 
wards.  Neglect  of  either  of  these  conditions  is  almost  certain  to  result  in 
bitter  disappointment  and  ruinous  loss. 


If  Potatoes  are  left  in  the  ground  until  the  murrain  attacks  them  even 
slightly,  and  are  then  dug  up  in  a  half-ripe  state  and  stored  thickly,  the 
disease  will  spread  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  if  they  had  not  been  dug 
at  all  ;  but  if  taken  up  while  perfectly  free  from  disease,  well  dried,  and 
then  stored  in  a  cool,  yet,  of  course,  frost-proof  place,  they  will  remain  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  Pulling  off  the  tops  of  Potatoes  is,  as  in  the  case  of  taking 
up  the  crop,  only  of  use  when  done  before  the  murrain  has  affected  the 
plants,  or  at  least  on  the  very  first  signs  of  disease  specks,  and  before  the 
virus,  or  whatever  the  destructive  medium  may  be,  has  descended  to  the 
tubers  ;  after  that  the  removal  of  the  tops  is  only  useful  in  one  wajq  and 
that  is  in  preventing  the  fructification  of  myriads  of  spores  of  the  terrible 
fungus,  for  the  Potatoes  from  which  the  tops  have  been  taken  will  “  go.” 


Take  up  and  take  care  of  early  Potatoes  before  the  attack  of  the  great 
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enemy  is  the  safest  ami  soundest  course  that  can  be  adopted  ;  hut  after 
the  attack  they  are  just  as  well  in  the  ground  as  out  of  it,  and  very  often 
much  better,  bscause  there  the  tubers  are  in  a  far  greater  degree  isolated 
from  each  other  by  the  intervening  soil  than  when  stored  in  heaps,  which 
become  actual  “  hotbeds  of  disease.” 


The  remarks  of  your  correspondents,  who  evidently  know  what  they 
are  writing  about,  took  back  my  thoughts  to  experimental  days  when 
sacks  of  too-late-taken-up  early  Potatoes  were  afterwards  ruined,  and 
the  only  sound  tubers  were  those  that  had  been  left  in  the  ground  till 
November.  Nor  did  the  sound  tubers  grow  again — supertuberate — that 
year  ;  the  earliest  sorts  seldom  do  ;  it  is  the  later  kinds  which  are  seriously 
checked  in  growth  when  the  tubers  are  about  as  large  as  Walnuts,  and 
with  strong  baulm,  that  rush  into  a  second  growth  under  the  influence  of 
late  summer  or  early  autumn  rains,  and  for  this  unfortunate  accident 
there  is  no  remedy,  at  least  that  is  what  I  think  on  the  subject. 


“I  DO  not  like  new  pots  for  Strawberries”  remarks  “A  Kitchen 
Gardener  ”  on  page  88.  When  reading  that  observation  my  mental 
soliloquy  may  be  embodied  in  the  sentence — I  wonder  who  does  ?  I 
wonder  further,  who  can  like  them  for  anything — until  they  are  soaked  ? 
Numbers  of  plants  besides  Strawberries  are  seriously  checked  in  growth 
every  year  and  permanently  injured  by  placing  them  in  new  porous 
pots  without  these  having  been  immersed  in  water.  If  your  correspondent 
will  place  his  new  pots  in  a  pond  for  twelve  hours  or  more,  then  dry 
them  before  use,  he  will  find  his  Strawberries  will  not  object  to  their 
receptacles — at  least  mine  do  not.  If  not  thus  prepared  new  soft  flower 
pots  are  dangerous,  and  only  a  little  removed  from  coffins  to  whatever 
plants  are  put  in  them.  Avoid,  therefore,  the  use  of  new  unsoaked  pots. 

Ip  anything  more  were  needed  to  show  the  capricious  character  of 
Strawberries  it  is  the  note  of  Mr.  Muir  on  page  90.  He  prizes  what 
hundreds  of  persons  regard  as  the  poor  little  Black  Prince,  and  denounces 
what  hundreds  more  regard  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and  useful 
Strawberries  that  were  ever  raised — Vicomtesse  Hbricart  de  Thury,  in 
some  districts  known  as  Garibaldi.  I  have  been  told  by  “  one  who 
knows,”  because  he  has  grown  scores  of  acres  of  the  fruit  under 
notice,  that,  “  taking  one  year  with  another,”  none  pays  him  better,  and 
few  so  well,  as  the  very  prolific  Garibaldi.  The  flavour,  of  which  your 
correspondent  speaks  slightingly,  numbers  of  persons  appreciate  ;  and 
the  colour,  to  which  he  objects,  is  exactly  what  many  prefer.  So  much 
for  fancy  and  the  influence  of  soils  and  positions  affecting  varieties  of 
Strawberries.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  raised  by  conflicting 
evidence  that  I  know  is  to  do  as  I  did  when  “bothered  by  writers  ”  many 
years  ago,  and  this  is  to  at  first  grow  a  few  plants  of  many  varieties,  and 
eventually  many  of  a  few,  and  most  persons  who  do  justice  to  the  plants 
will  then  have  plenty  of  good  Strawberries. 


The  article  following  the  one  above  “  thought  about  ” — namely,  that 
on  watering  plants,  ought  to  be  read  attentively  and  its  dictates  followed 
sedulously  by  every  young  gardener  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  a  few  old 
ones,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  numbers  of  sexagenarians 
who  have  been  dabbling  about  with  the  watering  pot  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  water  the  plants  of  a  really  good 
plant-grower  if  they  were  willing  to  pay  him  a  guinea  a  week  for  the 
privilege.  Having  had  the  opportunity  of  being  drilled  by  the  grower  of 
some  of  the  finest  hardwooded  plants  that  were  ever  staged  at  the 
London  shows,  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  plainly  on  this  point.  A  man 
must  indeed  have  a  good  capacity  for  “  thinking  ”  to  be  able  to  water  plants 
exactly  when  they  ought  to  be  watered,  and  to  give  them  exactly  enough. 
He  must  be  able  to  do  more  than  think  through  the  proverbial  “  9-inch 
deal,”  as  he  must  be  able  to  drive  his  throughts  through  half  a  yard  of 
soil  and  take  note  of  its  condition  and  the  state  of  the  innumerable  root 
fibres  that  are  penetrating  it.  Until  he  can  do  that  he  can  never  be  a 
good  waterer,  and  until  he  makes  himself  competent  in  that  respect  he 
cannot  possibly  become  a  good  grower  of  plants.  A  thoughtful  man  and 
accurate  judge  of  watering  will  keep  plants  healthy  in  inferior  soil,  but  a 
person  who  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  a  bad  waterer 
will  have  them  unhealthy  in  the  best  of  soil.  I  worked  in  gardens  for 
ten  years  before  I  was  able  to  water  plants  correctly,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  young  men  now  in  the  same  position  that  I  was  then.  Let 
them  think  very  deeply  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  their  failure  or  their  fame. 


I  PELT  a  little  puzzled  when  I  read  the  notes  of  Mr.  Inglis  on  East 
Lothian  Stocks  on  page  91,  and  thought  I  must  have  the  wrong  variety.  I 
cannot  understand  the  plants  fiowering  in  perfection  in  July  of  the  same 
year  in  which  the  seed  is  sown.  I  have  had  magnificent  plants  in  the 
conservatory  in  December  from  seed  sown  in  spring,  and  huge  bushes  in 
July  from  seed  sown  the  preceding  June.  Perhaps  if  your  corre¬ 
spondent  were  to  obtain  a  few  particulars  through  his  friend  Mr.  George 
on  his  method  of  culture  they  might  be  of  service  ;  for  myself  I  confess 
to  feeling  myself  “at  sea”  on  the  subject,  and  cannot  “think”  myself 
out  of  it. 


“  I  LIKE  the  double- flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  very  much,” 
says  “B.,”  on  page  91.  So  do  I,  and  I  scarcely  think  the  merits  of  such 
varieties  as  he  names  are  fully  known  to  all  lovers  of  flowers.  The 
variety  Gloire  d’Orleans  is  a  model  plant  for  a  free  graceful  specimen. 
It. is  neither  so  loose  as  to  make  it  appear  “weedy,”  nor  so  compact  as 
to  have  a  “lumpy  ”  appearance,  but  well  grown  is  at  once  graceful  and 


bright.  It  is  observable  that  prizes  are  offered  at  most  shows  for  bicolors 
and  tricolors,  but  I  think  the  beautiful  Ivy-leaved  forms  are  at  least 
equally  worth  encouraging. 

Destroying  scale  by  the  use  of  Fowler’s  insecticide,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Burton  on  page  95,  is  a  useful  hint.  Fortunately  I  have  no  scale  on  my 
plants,  or  would  try  the  remedy  ;  perhaps  someone  else  may  do  so,  as  how¬ 
ever  safe  paraffin  may  be  in  the  hands  of  some  persons,  I  have  seen  it  kill 
plants  as  well  as  insects.  If  the  insecticide  may  be  used  at  “  double  ” 
the  scale-killing  strength  recommended,  it  must,  one  would  think,  be  safe 
as  well  as  efficacious. 


I  THOUGHT  how  Very  interesting  Mr.  PercivaTs  narrative  of  the  history 
of  the  King  of  Daffodils  was  on  page  93.  The  variety  under  discussion 
is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  a  beautiful  genus.  It 
reached  me  under  the  name  of  Horsfeldii,  and  this,  too,  is  the  name  given 
in  Mr.  Burbidge’s  book  on  the  Narcissus  ;  but  unless  Mr.  Percival  has 
made  a  mistake,  which  judging  by  the  character  of  his  remarks  does  not 
appear  likely,  Mr.  Burbidge  for  once  in  his  life  must  be  wrong  in  his 
rendering  of  the  name;  and  an  error  of  this  kind,  if  passed  unnoticed, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  obscure  the  origin  of  a  plant  on  which  it  is 
always  desirable  there  should  be  no  doubt  whatever.  At  least  that  is  my 
thought  on  the  matter,  and  if  it  is  erroneous  I  am  open  to  correction.  I 
shall  not  be  wrong,  however,  in  advising  all  who  can  do  so  to  grow 
Narcissus  bicolor  Horsefieldii. — A  Thinker. 


TREES  AT  THE  CAPE. 

THE  OAKS. 

(^Continued  from  page  104.) 

Almost  as  successful  an  introduction  as  the  two  Pines  already  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata).  The  Dutch  brought  the  tree 
with  them  from  Holland  200  years  ago,  and  it  was  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  in  the  south-west  who  planted  those  groves  which  are  now  such 
beautiful  sights  in  many  of  the  old  western  towns  of  the  Colony.  Various 
writers,  from  Anthony  Trollope  upwards,  describing  these  picturesque 
Dutch  villages,  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  the  old  Oak  avenues — the 
cool  substantially  built  houses,  lying  embosomed  in  Oak  foliage,  and 
backed  by  stretches  of  rich  vineyard.  This  picture  is  a  contrast  to  the 
oven-like  modern  tenement,  crowned  with  its  hideous  iron  roof  !  In  the 
young  English  towns  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Colony  the  Oak  has  been 
planted  sparingly  along  with  other  trees,  and  there  as  a  foliage  tree  it 
seems  to  have  out-distanced  all  others,  though,  of  course,  Eucalypts  show 
a  more  rapid  growth.  The  striking  feature  of  South  African  streets  is 
their  extraordinary  width,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  being  the  difficulty 
of  manceuvring  the  huge  waggons  of  the  country.  As  a  consequence,  the 
impression  left  is  somewhat  that  of  a  dreary  waste  of  dusty  macadam 
with  dwarf  houses  in  the  distance.  What  more  calculated  to  relieve  this, 
and  the  glare  of  a  nine-months  summer,  than  a  double  of  row  of  Oak 
trees  ?  In  the  Grahamstown  Botanical  Gardens  there  is  a  fine  show  Oak 
tree,  its  too  spreading  limbs  held  together  by  bands  of  iron  against  the 
strong  South  African  wind.  There  is  a  fine  avenue  of  old  Oaks  near  the 
Botanical  Gardens  and  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Cape  Town. 
The  restoration  of  this  avenue  was  made  over  to  the  Forest  Department, 
and  the  treatment  applied  is  described  at  length  in  the  last  Annual 
Forest  Report  of  the  Colony. 

Fresh  from  India,  and  after  ten  years  spent  in  its  torrid  fire-swept 
forests,  I  must  confess  that  few  sights  have  afforded  me  greater  pleasure 
than  the  bursting  into  leaf  of  the  Oaks  in  Cape  Town  at  the  end  of  the 
brief  Cape  winter.  It  was  pleasant  to  renew  acquaintance  with  our 
hoary  old  friend.  In  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France  I  had  found  the  Oak 
leafless;  in  June,  in  Cape  Town,  its  last  leaves  were  rustling  to  the 
ground.  Two  months  afterwards,  towards  the  end  of  August,  the  trees 
were  assuming  the  glory  of  their  spring  foliage. 

I  cannot  remember  whether  the  bursting  into  leaf  of  the  Oak  in  this 
mild  Cape  climate  is  more  sudden  and  vivid  than  the  same  phenomenon 
in  Europe.  Certainly  it  was  here  very  beautiful  !  And  it  recalled 
memories  of  the  old  Nancy  days  and  of  friends  now  scattered  far  and 
wide.  Poor  Bagneris  has  gone  to  that  last  rest  whither  many  a  tall 
Oak  has  preceded  him ;  and  many  of  us,  buried  in  the  wearisome  tropics, 
have  almost  forgotten  the  Oak  and  all  he  told  us  about  it.  I  have  seen 
the  same  old  Oak  fighting  a  losing  battle  in  Southern  India. 

The  Oak  at  Ootacamund,  at  an  elevation  of  7500  feet,  makes  twice  a 
year  faint-hearted  attempts  to  come  into  leaf  after  the  south-west 
monsoon  and  at  the  end  of  the  cold  weather.  Elsewhere  in  Southern 
India,  4500  feet  is  the  lowest  elevation  at  which  I  have  noticed  the 
common  English  Oak  planted  and  growing.  It  is  never  leafless  there,  is 
stunted,  and  of  poor  growth,  but  still  bears  fertile  acorns.  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  Cape  Colony,  where  the  climate  begins  on  the  coast  to  show 
semi-tropical  features,  the  Oaks  do  not  lose  all  their  foliage  regularly, 
but  the  yield  of  acorns  is  abundant  and  regular. 

The  species  of  Oak  which  has  been  planted  in  Cape  Colony  for 
200  years  appears  to  be  exclusively  Quercus  pedunculata.  Count  de 
Vasselot  in  his  tours  has  found  only  this  species,  though  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  searched  carefully  for  Quercus  sessiliflora.  Of  the  two  common 
European  Oaks,  Quercus  sessiliflora  has  a  rather  more  southerly  habitat 
than  Quercus  pedunculata. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  Oak  should  have  become  so  completely 
naturalised  in  a  climate  undoubtedly  warmer  than  its  European  habitatr 
I  In  the  damper,  more  European-like  climate  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  the 
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naturalised  Cape  Oak  reproduces  itself  with  facility  by  self-sown  seed¬ 
lings.  All  over  the  colony  the  Oak  bears  acorns  abundantly  and  more 
regularly  than  in  Europe  (within  my  remembrance).  The  common 
method  of  planting  Oak  trees  in  avenues  or  near  houses  is  to  go  into  an 
Oak  wood  and  dig  up  a  sapling  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  with  about  as  much 
root  as  would  go  into  a  large  kettle.  That  trees  should  survive  such  a 
treatment  is  one  proof  of  thorough  and  hardy  acclimatisation.  I  believe 
that  the  wood  of  the  Cape  Oak  is  not  inferior  to  the  wood  of  the 
European  Oak,  that  the  Oak  in  Cape  Colony  grows  faster  than  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  decay  to  which  the  Oak  in  Europe  is  liable  sets  in  earlier 
here.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  coppicing  or  barking  the  Oak  or 
treating  it  as  foresters  treat  the  Oak  in  Europe.  In  the  eastern  moun¬ 
tainous  forests  of  Cape  Colony  it  is  probable  that  the  Oak  would  be 
thoroughly  at  home.  Acorns  are  now  being  sown  in  glades  and  burnt 
areas  of  forest  with  the  view  of  testing  this.  How  far  this  Oak  may  be 
useful  for  afforesting  purposes,  or  how  far  it  may  spread  into  the  indige¬ 
nous  forest,  will  be  an  interesting  subject  of  future  observation. 

After  seeing  the  fine  specimens  of  the  Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  Cerris)  at 
Kew,  the  reflection  is  natural  that  if  Quercus  pedunculata  grows  well  in 
Cape  Colony,  Quercus  Cerris  ought  to  grow  better.  And  Quercus  Cerris  is 
a  finer  tree,  yielding  better  timber  than  Quercus  pedunculata.  An 
application  has  been  made  to  Kew  for  acorns  of  Quercus  Cerris,  in  order 
to  test  its  growth  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  There  is  an  Oak,  said 
to  be  Quercus  Cerris,  and  to  be  about  eight  years  old  now,  growing  in  the 
Government  Gardens  at  Cape  Town.  It  is  stated  to  have  not  yet  pro¬ 
duced  good  acorns.  We  should  be  thankful  to  any  friend  (and  happy  to 
exchange  seeds  with  him)  who  would  send  us  some  Himalayan  acorns, 
or,  indeed,  any  Himalayan  seeds,  notably  Deodar.  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  climate  of  the  eastern  forest  country  of  Cape  Colony 
resembles  the  temperate  climates  of  the  Himalayas  in  its  comparatively 
dry  winters  with  occasional  falls  of  snow,  its  rainy  summers,  its  latitude, 
and  its  mean  temperature.  It  differs  in  being  subject  to  droughts  at 
intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  to  brief  hot  winds  from  the 
interior,  which  send  the  thermometer  above  100°  for  some  hours.  These 
hot  winds  may  blow  at  any  time  of  the  year,  though  they  are  mitigated 
in  winter.  In  winter  they  do  not  range  much  above  80°  Fah.  In 
summer  they  reach  110°  and  occasionally  115°.  During  the  night  they 
are  always  stopped,  especially  near  the  sea,  by  a  cool  current  from  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  hot  winds  of  Australia, 
which  blow  at  a  temperature  of  about  120°  for  two  or  three  days  together. 
Tbe  best  of  the  eastern  forests  of  Cape  Colony  are  between  elevations  of 
3000  and  4500  feet,  which  in  mean  temperature  probably  corresponds 
with  an  elevation  of  between  6000  and  7000  feet  in  the  Himalayas. — 
(^The  Indian  Forester.') 

(To  be  continued.) 


WORllFoi(THEWEEK..fc 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Bipening  of  the  Fruit. — Ripe  fruit  of  Citron  des  Carmes  and  Doyenne 
d’Ete  Pears  was  gathered  from  cordons  on  July  26th.  The  first  dish  of 
Margaret  Apple  was  also  ripe  on  that  date,  which  was  ten  days  before  the 
usual  time  of  ripening  of  either  of  these  early  varieties  of  Pear  and 
Apple.  We  mention  this  to  show  the  importance  of  being  on  the  alert  to 
gather  fruit  in  good  time  that  is  so  liable  to  become  spoiled  by  the  delay 
of  a  day  after  it  is  ripe.  Early  Beatrice  Peach  was  ripe  on  trees  against 
a  west  wall  a  day  or  two  later.  Most  of  the  fruit,  though  small,  is  high- 
coloured  and  excellent  in  flavour  ;  some  of  it  is  spoiled  by  stone-splitting, 
as  is  most  of  an  abundant  crop  of  Early  Rivers  Peach  on  a  south  wall. 
We  also  note  that  Black  Bigarreau  Cherry  afforded  us  a  valuable  supply 
of  its  large  delicious  fruit  for  dessert.  Bigarreau  has  been  stUl  more  useful, 
excellent  fruit  being  obtained  from  netted  trees  till  the  first  week  of 
August.  Belle  Magnifique  had  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  much  larger 
than  the  Kentish,  which  it  resembles  in  colour  and  flavour.  It  was  used 
for  jam  and  for  bottling.  We  recommend  this  valuable  Cherry  for 
planting  next  autumn.  It  grows  with  rampant  vigour  where  Kentish 
barely  exists,  and  its  fruit  is  abundant  and  fine.  It  is  by  taking  note  of 
such  matters  now  that  we  gain  the  requisite  knowledge  for  our  guidance 
when  the  time  for  planting  arrives.  By  using  Nottingham  netting  to  pre¬ 
serve  ripe  fruit  on  trees  and  bushes  we  are  able  to  exclude  insects  and 
birds,  both  which  contrive  to  find  a  way  through  fishing  net.  Red  Currants 
on  walls  required  for  autumn  are  now  covered  with  garden  mats,  under 
which  it  will  be  well  to  look  occasionally  for  slugs,  which  have  been  very 
destructive  to  ripe  fruit  this  summer,  and  are  best  caught  at  night. 

Strawberry  Beds. — Again  we  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
digging  in  manure  between  the  rows  of  established  plants  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Remember  that  the  bearing  of  an 
abundant  crop  of  fruit  puts  a  heavy  strain  upon  tie  plants,  and  they 
require  a  prompt  and  ample  store  of  nutriment  at  the  roots  both  to  restore 
them  to  full  vigour  and  to  promote  the  development  of  strong  crowns  for 
next  season.  Regarding  the  exception  taken  by  “  Thinker  ”  to  our 
favourable  notice  of  James  Veitch  Strawberry,  we  certainly  have  ample 
reason  to  speak  highly  of  its  flavour  and  colour  in  the  south,  and  as  it  is 


by  no  means  one  of  our  latest  sorts  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
answer  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  In  Invernes shire,  where  the  first  ripe 
Strawberries  and  Green  Peas  come  in  with  grouse-shooting,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  probably  the  latest  sort  grown.  Can  any  of  our  friends  in  the 
north  enlighten  us  upon  this  matter  ?  If  you  have  been  unable  to  afford 
space  for  the  early  planting  of  new  Strawberry  beds  do  not  keep  the 
plants  standing  for  several  weeks  in  pots  for  late  j  lanting,  but  turn  them 
out  at  once  into  a  nursery  bed,  so  that  they  may  grow  freely  now  and  be 
ready  for  transplantation  next  spring. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Melons. — The  stopping,  thinning,  and  tying  the  growths  will  require 
frequent  attention,  as  if  these  matters  are  neglected  it  will  certainly  result 
in  injury.  The  possible  recurrence  of  dull  cold  weather  may  necessitate 
the  lighting  of  fires  occasionally  to  dispel  unnecessary  damp,  and  at  night 
to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature — viz.,  70°  to  75°,  and  to  secure  this 
in  the  daytime.  The  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  houses,  pits,  and 
frames  must  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  growth  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  weather,  keeping  somewhat  dry  when  the  fruit  is  setting  and 
ripening,  but  affording  a  moist  genial  atmosphere  to  plants  swelling 
their  crops.  Closing  can  be  done  earlier  in  the  afternoon  now,  or  from 
three  to  half-past.  Damping  and  watering  will  need  to  be  lessened  in 
pits  and  frames  where  there  are  no  hot-water  pipes  at  command,  and  the 
latter  will  be  the  better  for  having  linings  placed  around  the  frames. 

Cucumbers. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  of  Cucumbers  for 
winter  fruiting.  There  is  none  to  suiqmss  Telegraph,  although  Tele¬ 
phone  is  very  fine,  and  so  is  Cardiff  Castle.  What  is  wanted  in  a 
winter  Cucumber  is  hardy  constitution  and  prolificness.  Those  we  have 
in  the  Sion  House  race,  and  of  which  there  are  so  many  forms  that  names 
are  superfluous.  Sow  the  seed  singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  light  soil,  and 
plunge  the  pot  3  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  little  bottom  heat,  but  that  is 
not  imperative,  shitting  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  more  room  at 
the  roots  until  they  are  planted  out,  or  finally  shifted  into  their  fruiting 
pots  or  boxes.  As  a  compost  for  Cucumbers  there  is  no  equal  to  three 
parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  peat,  wdth  a  sufficient  quantity  of  charcoal 
to  keep  the  whole  porous.  We  find  Cucumbers — and,  indeed,  all  plants — 
are  much  healthier  when  grown  in  good  soil  without  any  admixture  of 
manure,  feeding  the  plants  afterwards  with  rich  surface  dressings  or  liquid 
manure.  Place  small  sticks  to  the  plants  when  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  train  with  one  stem  to  the  height  of  the  trellis.  Syringe  the  plants 
twice  a  day  where  hot-water  pipes  are  at  command,  and  close  early  in 
the  afternoon,  or  from  three  to  four  o’clock.  The  time,  however,  of 
opening  and  closing  ventilators  must  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  admit¬ 
ting  a  little  air  at  75°,  and  keeping  the  temperature  through  the  day  at 
80°  to  85°,  closing  at  the  latter,  and  with  plenty  of  moisture,  allowing  an 
advance  to  90°  or  95°.  The  usual  thinning,  stopping,  and  tying  wiU  need 
attention,  removing  surplus  fruit  and  exhausted  growths,  so  as  to  make 
place  for  successional  fruitful  growths.  Watering  should  be  done  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  not  be  given  until  required,  and  then  copiously 
so  as  to  reach  the  lowest  root-’.  Maintain  a  moist  genial  atmosphere, 
and  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  fresh  growth. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — As  soft  fruits  are  going  out  the  value  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  late  houses  becomes  apparent,  and  they  will, 
from  the  scarcity  of  Plums  and  Pears,  be  invaluable.  The  most  important 
matter  in  the  management  of  late  houses  is  the  application  of  liberal 
supplies  of  water  both  to  the  roots  and  to  the  foliage,  as  few  trees  under 
glass  when  in  vigorous  health  take  more  water  than  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines.  They  also  require  abundant  ventilation  through  the  day,  and 
closing  early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  the  trees 
being  syringed,  and  the  floors,  border.®,  &c.,  sprinkled  with  liquid  manure. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  accelerate  the  ripening  to  keep  the  house  somewhat 
warmer  by  sun  heat  and  early  closing,  being  particular  to  admit  air  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  to  close  as  early  as  safe.  The  observance 
of  these  matters  will  secure  fruit  of  the  largest  size  and  quality,  syringing 
being  discontinued  after  the  fruit  begins  to  soften  ;  and  if  the  fruit  is  to 
be  retarded  a  low  night  temperature  will  best  answer  the  purpose,  and  at 
the  same  time  help  heavily  laden  trees.  Good  syringing  is  essential  to 
keep  the  trees  in  health,  only  it  must  not  be  continued  after  the  fruit 
begins  to  soften,  and  this  will  keep  down  insects,  which  if  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way  injure  the  foliage  and  bring  about  premature 
decay,  which  means  unripe  wood  and  imperfectly  developed  buds. 

To  have  Peaches  really  good  in  flavour,  they  should  be  gathered  when 
dry  early  in  the  day,  and  before  they  are  quite  ripe  when  they  have  to  be 
packed  for  travelling.  Avoid  pressure  in  gathering,  as  the  tender  skin  of 
Peaches  is  easily  injured.  Very  fine  fruit  often  swell  round  the  wood  on 
which  they  are  growing,  in  which  case  it  is  best  when  the  shoot  can  be 
spared  to  make  a  cut  above  and  below  the  fruit,  which  is  preferable  to 
removing  them  by  force  ;  but  when  the  shoot  cannot  be  spared  the  fruit 
should  be  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  a  pad  of  wadding  and  the 
fruit  detached  with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  room 
until  wanted  for  use. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  were  started  early  into  growth  and  are  now  under 
cool  treatment  will  have  set  an  abundance  of  flower  buds.  These  plants, 
if  the  space  is  wanted  indoors,  may  with  safety  be  removed  to  the  outside 
for  the  next  two  months.  When  placing  these  plants  outside  it  is  wise  to 
partially  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  The  plants  when 
outside  will  without  injury  bear  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  are  much 
benefited  by  being  exposed  to  its  rays,  but  they  generally  suffer  at  the 
roots  if  not  prelected.  When  plunged  the  watering  of  the  plants  must  be 
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done  by  those  capable  of  watering  properly  and  judiciously,  or  injurious 
results  may  follow.  Later  batches  that  are  just  completing  their  growth 
should  have  more  light  and  air,  less  syringing  for  about  a  fortnight,  and 
flower  buds  will  form  freely.  Those  that  flowered  late  have  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  their  growth ;  these  should  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so 
that  their  flower  buds  will  be  well  formed  before  the  dark  sunless  days  of 
autumn.  Give  all  plants  that  are  root-bound  another  application  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  on  the  surface.  The  plants  outside  should  be  syringed  twice 
daily  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Watch  for  thrips,  and  if  they  appear 
eradicate  them  by  syringing  with  tobacco  water,  or  they  will  spread 
rapidly  and  injure  the  foliage. 

Gretillea  robusta. — These  plants  when  once  established  in  small  pots 
form  rapidly  and  soon  become  too  large  for  some  forms  of  decoration, 
especially  if  they  have  been  transferred  into  5-inch  pots.  They  wiU  grow 
less  rapidly  if  placed  outside  in  a  position  sheltered  from  the  strong  rays  of 
the  sun.  At  this  season  of  the  year  they  do  as  well  outside  as  in,  providing 
they  are  liberally  supplied  with  water.  Another  batch  of  seed  may  be 
sown,  and  the  plants  will  be  found  most  useful  at  a  time  when  the  majority 
of  those  raised  earlier  have  been  destroyed  through  employment  in  rooms. 
If  the  plants  raised  now  are  small  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  can  soon 
be  forwarded  in  gentle  heat ;  in  a  close  warm  temperature  they  grow 
rapidly.  The  light  Fern-like  leaves  of  these  plants  are  most  useful  in  a  cut 
state,  for  they  last  much  longer  than  Fern  fronds. 

Mignonette . — The  plants  grown  for  standards  should  now  be  placed  in 
their  largest  pots,  and  have  the  trellises  placed  to  them  upon  which  they 
are  to  be  trained.  Pots  10  inches  in  diameter  are  very  suitable  for  these 
plants,  and  in  potting  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots, 
or  tho  growths  will  become  woody  and  afterwards  seldom  do  much  good. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  leaf  soil.  To  each  barrowful  of  soil  should  be 
added  a  5-inch  potful  of  soot  and  the  same  quantity  of  bone  meal,  and 
Bufiieient  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous.  After  potting  keep  the  plants 
close  tor  ten  days,  shade  from  s’rong  sun,  and  stand  them  upon  some 
moisture-holding  material.  A  number  of  5-inch  pots  should  now  be  filled 
with  the  compost  advised  above,  and  seed  of  the  common  garden  variety  or 
Miles’  Hybrid  Spiral  sown  in  them.  The  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  pressed 
firm,  and  the  seed  sown  on  the  surface  ;  then,  being  covered  with  a  little  fine 
soil,  a  good  watering  should  be  given,  and  the  plants  stood  in  a  frame  where 
they  can  be  shaded  from  the  sun  until  the  seed  germinates,  when  abundance 
of  air  may  be  given  and  less  shading  employed. 

Celonias. — These  are  amongst  the  most  useful  plants  that  can  be 
grown  for  winter  decoration.  Their  rich  crimson  and  golden  plumes  last 
well  in  a  cut  state,  and  are  invaluable  for  arranging  with  other  plants  in 
rooms  and  halls  where  effective  groups  are  required.  They  last  in  beauty 
a  long  time  in  such  positions,  and  for  the  conservatory  are  unsurpassed. 
They  are  easy  to  cultivate,  but  not  grown  half  so  much  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  Plants  from  seed  sown  as  directed  and  placed  in  small  pots 
when  ready  should  without  delay  be  transferred  into  4  or  6-inch  pots, 
the  smallest  plants  being  placed  in  the  first  size  and  the  strongest  into 
the  larger.  These  plants  do  not  require  large  pots,  as  they  will  bear 
liberal  feeding  after  their  pots  are  full  of  roots.  When  placed  in  large 
pots  for  winter  decoration  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  during  dull  sunless 
weather.  Any  rich  soil  will  suit  these  plants,  and  it  should  he  pressed 
firmly  into  their  pots  to  ensure  a  sturdy  compact  growth.  As  soon  as 
they  commence  rooting  freely  in  the  new  soil  give  air  abundantly,  and 
grow  without  shading  from  the  sun. 

Salvias. — These,  whether  planted  out  or  growing  in  pots,  should  have 
the  points  of  their  shoots  taken  out  for  the  last  time,  or  they  will  grow 
taU  mstead  of  remaining  dwarf  and  bushy.  When  grown  in  pots  liberal 
feeding  is  required  as  soon  as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots.  The  plants 
should  be  arranged  in  any  sunny  posit'on. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — The  bulbs  of  these  can  now  be  obtained,  and 
where  their  flowers  are  required  from  the  end  of  October  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  potting  them.  Four  or  five  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  4-inch 
pots,  using  for  a  compost  three  parts  fibry  loam,  one  of  leaf  mould,  a 
seventh  of  decayed  manure,  and  coarse  sand.  When  grown  only  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  cutting  the  bulbs  may  be  placed  thickly  together  in  pans  or 
boxes.  After  potting  they  should  be  placed  outside  and  covered  with 
about  4  inches  depth  of  coal  ashes,  where  they  can  remain  for  about  six 
weeks  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  which  is  essential  before  forcing  them 
into  flower. 


BEES. 

THE  COMPOUND  FRAME  HIYE. 

In  my  last  article  on  the  above  hive  I  omitted  to  mention 
that  where  the  staple  might  be  objected  to  the  objection  is  over¬ 
come  by  splitting  the  lateral  slide,  nailing  the  one  half  w'hich 
makes  the  frame  rigid,  while  the  loose  half  is  sufficient  for  its 
purpose.  To  prevent  the  deep  frame  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  back  and  front  of  the  hive  when  manipulating,  a  bell-wire 
staple  or  round-headed  screw  is  driven  into  the  ends  of  the  frame, 
projecting  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  rather  more,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  crush  a  single  bee. 

If  any  person  is  desirous  of  carrying  out  the  oblong  style  of 


hive  during  summer,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  transfer  each  comb 
to  such  shallo  .v  hives.  A  woi’d  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  in  reference  to  these  hives.  The  old  readers  of  this 
Journal  will  remember  the  discussion  on  the  subject  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodbury,  who,  amongst  others, 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  having  combs  transverse  to  the 
entrance,  which  any  intelligent  bee-keeper  knows,  but  novices  are 
apt  to  be  misled  by  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  such  hives. 
I  have  often  pointed  out  the  error  of  having  hives  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  shown  how  bees  ascend  to  supers  before  they  will 
extend  their  combs  laterally.  We  have  had  only  one  week  of 
fine  honey  weather  this  season  in  which  the  bees  stored  in  excess 
of  their  wants,  unless  on  chance  days,  since  J uly  1  st.  A  large 
swarm  I  put  into  an  observatory  hive  on  June  2Gth  with  frames 
tvanverse  to  entrance  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  Stewart  jn  hives. 
The  latter  has  carried  on  comb-building  during  much  of  the 
time  the  bees  in  the  observatory  hive  have  ceased  to  work  and 
retreated  from  the  combs  further  from  the  entrance.  Contrary 
to  the  teaching  that  bees  always  store  their  honey  at  the  back, 
this  hive  has  all  its  hon'^y  stored  right  above  the  deepest  part  of 
the  cluster  of  bees. 

SEVERAL  QUEENS  IN  ONE  SWARM. 

This  year  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  that  the  old 
queen  leaves  with  the  first  swarm  owing  to  so  many  old  queens 
being  deposed  through  long  breeding,  so  that  instead  of  one 
queen  accompanying  the  first  swarm  there  are  often  many. 
There  are  many  singular  phenomena  in  connection  with  this,  but 
two  or  three  1  will  notice.  When  many  queens  accompany  a 
swarm  th  -y  are  restless,  not  hiving  readily,  and  often  fly  a  long 
way  before  clustering,  and  sometimes  in  many  clusters.  Then 
there  is  often  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  hived,  and  they 
are  very  liable  to  fly  off  afterwards.  Sometimes  after  such  bees 
are  considered  safely  hived  a  swarm  will  divide  itself  and  lly  out. 
I  have  had  many  such  cases.  On  the  iGth  I  had  a  swarm  con¬ 
taining  several  queens.  After  it  had  been  hived  twenty-four 
hours  it  divided,  and  a  swarm  came  off.  Such  swarms  cause 
trouble  and  annoyance,  and  are  perplexing  to  the  uninitiated, 
to  avoid  which  a  constant  watch  should  be  kept  on  old  stock, 
and  the  supernumerary  queen  cells  pressed  between  the  finger 
and  thumb. 

There  is  still  a  greater  annoyance,  not  only  with  such  abnor¬ 
mal  swarms,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  because  I  believe  on  the 
average  two-thirds  of  all  swarms  do  not  possess  the  old  queen. 
When  shaken  either  in  front  or  at  one  side  of  the  combs,  perhaps 
one-half  will  fiy  away  unobseiwed,  if  not  the  whole  of  them, 
either  to  be  lost  or  to  cause  the  trouble  of  hiving  again;  some¬ 
times  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  if  a  thunderstorm 
comes  on.  Although  an  expert  succeeds  often  when  shaking  a 
swarm,  either  in  front  to  enter  at  the  mouth,  or  on  the  top  or  side  of 
frames,  the  latter  causes  much  trouble  and  risk  to  guide  the  bees 
to  where  wanted,  and  is  often  a  cause  of  beginners  becoming 
disgusted  with  frame  hives.  I  never  approve  of  shaking  bees 
unless  wh:“n  it  cannot  be  avoided.  In  the  straw  hive,  the 
Stewarton  and  frame  hives  without  feet,  the  bees  can  be  hived 
at  the  first,  but  not  so  with  what  are  termed  complete  hives 
carrying  their  own  stand,  unless  with  those  on  the  old  plan  of 
having  the  feet  attached  to  the  floor. 

Many  frame  hives  are  ill  adapted  for  stocVing  bees,  but  all 
should  have  facilities  for  that  purpose.  My  hives  are  made  with 
an  easy  slid’ng  floor.  A  hiving  box  takes  its  place,  which  may 
be  described  as  an  oblong  box  of  proper  size  to  slide  underneath 
the  hive,  fitted  with  a  very  light  floor  easily  fastened  or  detached 
from  hive.  The  crown  of  this  box  is  of  three  or  more  pieces 
pivoted  at  the  ends.  A  strong  wire  passes  underneath  these  and 
keeps  them  close  and  firm.  The  bees  are  hived  into  this,  slid 
beneath  the  hive,  the  wire  is  withdrawn,  the  flaps  fall  down, 
and  the  bees  ascend  without  causing  either  fuss  or  loss.  This 
hiving  box  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  or  sending  swarms 
to  a  distance  when  the  crown  is  covered  with  perforated  zinc, 
and  ventilation  also  from  beneath ;  the  flaps  give  foothold  to 
the  bees,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  smother  if  any¬ 
thing  like  care  is  taken  with  them.  The  box  being  very  light,  a 
child  could  carry  a  swarm  with  ease  and  safety  a  long  distance. 

During  this  month  all  the  belongings  to  hives  should  undergo 
a  thorough  ovei’haul  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  moths.  Boil  what 
can  be  boiled,  and  dress  with  carbolic  acid  where  that  cannot  be 
done.  Earwigs  and  spiders  destroy  all  moths.  I  preserve  all 
these  useful  and  affectionate  creatures. 

THE  SEASON.—JOINING  SWARMS. 

As  the  season  is  now  upon  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  bees» 
but  in  which  the  largest  harvest  of  honey  is  to  be  obtained,  pro¬ 
viding  the  bees  have  access  to  the  Heather,  and  fine  weather 
favoui'S  the  blooming  period,  the  stocks  strong  and  supers  wel 
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wrapped  up,  the  bee-keeper  will  assuredly  be  rewarded  with  a 
bountiful  harvest.  There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  manipulating 
straw  hives,  but  too  many  frame  hives  are  not  so  easily  managed 
in  this  res2oect.  To  be  successful  in  joining  swarms  to  frame 
hives,  simply  uncap  some  of  the  cells,  disturbing  the  bees  a  little 
until  every  one  is  gorged  with  honey,  the  swarm  to  be  added 
having  previously  been  well  sprinkled  with  thinned  honey  or 
syrui?.  Now  cast  the  swarm  on  to  a  frame  hive,  and  not  a  bee 
will  be  killed.  Where  there  is  no  ventilation  take  steps  to  have 
all  floors  provided  with  this  safety  valve,  not  forgetting  to  make 
provision  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air  at  the  top  of  the  hive. 
That  being  attended  to,  overheating  becomes  impossible,  and  the 
stocks  seated  in  pairs  instead  of  equi-distant,  so  as  to  prevent 
confusion  and  fighting,  all  will  go  well.  Then  as  supers  are 
finished  and  empty  ones  |a.dded,  all  wall  have  been  done  that  the 
bee-master  can  do.  We  only  hope  and  wait  for  a  favourable 
season,  which  is  at  the  present  promising. 

THE  BEST  HIVE. 

A  correspondent  “  Francis  J.  Jackson,”  is  desirous  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  which  is  the  best  hive.  The  best  hive  is  the 
one  that  is  managed  best  by  the  bee-keeper ;  but  as  I  have  often 
said  that  the  narrow  and  deep  hive  which  suits  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  the  bees  must  surely  be  the  best.  It  is  admitted  by 
almost  all  bee-keepers  that  oblong  hives  do  not  seal  their  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  body  of  the  hive  so  readily  as  on  the  top.  This  is 
my  experience,  and  simply  points  to  the  fact  that  such  hives  are 
wrong.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
bees  begin  comb-building  more  readily  in  the  body  or  back  of 
the  hive  than  above.  1  have  kept  five  different  varieties  of  bees, 
and  every  one  of  these  seem  to  work  alike,  preferring  to  work  in 
supers  than  to  fill  oblong  hives  in  the  body  with  comb.  Like 
your  correspondent  I  have  both  written  and  spoken  of  what 
must  be  perplexing  to  beginners  experiencing  so  much  difference 
of  opinion.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Many  bee-keepers  who  write  on  apiarian  matters  have  not  had 
experience.  A  favourable  season  makes  them  imagine  they  know 
all  about  bees.  They  then  attribute  their  success  to  Mr.  So-and- 
so’s  hive.  I  quite  agree  with  the  late  Mr.  Pettigrew  that  straw 
hives  are  not  out  of  date,  and  never  will  be,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
will  not  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  some  other  hives,  but 
certainly  before  oblong  and  shallow  frames,  while  I  am  sure  that 
the  straw  hive,  in  combination  with  either  the  deep  compound 
frame  or  the  Stewarton,  will  not  be  easily  surpassed.  As  Mr. 
Pettigrew  so  continually  advocated  “  good  management,”  so  do 
I,  and  the  clever  bee-keeper  with  proper  straw  hives  with  side 
slits  and  absence  of  centre  hole,  need  have  no  fear  of  good 
results,  either  in  supers,  or  should  it  be  dript  honey  if  cleanly 
done. 

Times  are  changed  now  from  what  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  We  then  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  2s.  0(7.  per  lb.  for 
supers,  often  3s.  6(7.,  and  sometimes  more;  but  now  Is.  0(7.  is  the 
maximum,  except  in  scarce  years  such  as  last  one  was,  when  2.s. 
was  readily  obtained  for  Heather  comb.  At  no  time  now  have  we 
any  difficulty  in  getting  from  Is.  3(7.  to  Is.  0(7.  per  lb.  for  dript 
honey ;  so  that  in  reality,  taking  the  wax  into  consideration,  and 
the  extra  outlay  for  sections,  dript  honey  is  the  least  trouble  and 
most  profitable  to  the  bee-keeper.  So  much  has  been  written 
about  the  advantages  of  frame  hives  and  non-productiveness  of 
straw  ones,  that  1  am  surprised  that  bee  keepers  have  not  been 
up  in  arms  long  since.  All  the  honey  merchants  in  Glasgow  1 
have  conversed  with  prefer  supers  to  sections;  and  while  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  I  inquired  which  was  most  in  favour,  and  all  of  them  said 
supers  holding  from  3  to  8  lbs.  were  preferred.  Sections  were 
objectionable  more  ways  than  one.  Large  supers,  if  divisible, 
were  also  in  favour.  The  foregoing,  though  brief,  on  the  kind  of 
hive,  super,  and  honey,  will,  I  think,  be  understood  and  accepted 
as  reliable  from  experience. 

The  hive  your  correspondent  speaks  of,  17  or  18  inches  deep, 
and  double- walled,  I  do  not  approve  of.  If  he  will  have 
Stewartons,  he  should  have  the  original  or  Renfrewshire  ma'-  e. 
Never  mind  though  frames  are  not  interchangeable.  It  would 
have  been  to  the  advantage  of  many  bee-keepers  if  they  had 
never  possessed  interchangeable  frames.  The  Stewarton  hive  in 
horizontal  sections  enables  the  bee-keeper  to  build  up  his  hive  to 
the  required  strength  of  the  bees,  and  to  deprive  the  bees  of  the 
overloaded  top  honey,  as  well  as  many  other  advantages  which  I 
may  speak  of  again.  The  super  for  Stewarton  hives  had  better 
not  be  over  4  inches  deep,  but  have  a  number  of  them.  If  the 
outside  case  is  made  (which  is  better  than  doubled-walled  sec¬ 
tional  hives)  sufficiently  deep  for  three  6-inch  boxes  and  two 
supers  with  the  roof  to  lift  off  and  on,  so  that  it  can  be  placed 
on  the  top  super  as  they  are  tiered,  it  will  be  satisfactory.  An 
outside  octagonal  case  may  be  made  by  having  two  octagonal¬ 


shaped  hoops  inside,  the  angles  being  screwed  firm  through  holes 
in  the  hoop;  or  a  che.ap  outside  case  with  lifting  roof  may  be 
made  with  four  legs  and  five-eighth  lining  run  horizontally,  feather 
edge  looking  up,  and  its  upper  edge  bevelled  so  that  the  water 
runs  quickly  from  it,  while  the  under  edges  of  the  upper  boards 
serve  as  a  drip.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  dividers  with  sunk 
hives,  but  if  required  they  are  easily  used. — Lanarkshire  Bee¬ 
keeper. 


All  coirespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should*never 
send  more  than  two  or  tliree  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Exhibiting  Lilium  anratnm  {Constant  Reader). — This  is  a  harciy  plant, 
and  is  also  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration.  We  consider  that 
flowers  cut  from  plants  established  in  borders  in  the  open  air  are  eligible  for 
staging  in  stands  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  and  also  that  specimens  grown 
in  pots  and  employed  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  adornment  can  be 
staged  with  greenhouse  plants,  unless  there  is  any  clause  to  the  contrary  in 
the  schedules. 

Begonia  Stems  Decaying  {M.  F.  W.). — Possibly  the  stem  has  been 
crushed  or  bent  at  some  time,  so  that  the  vessels  of  the  stem  have  been 
ruptured,  interrupting  the  course  of  the  sap  and  causing  a  kind  of  decay. 
However,  if  all  the  other  plants  are  healthy  you  have  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied. 

Outdoor  Mushroom  Beds  {A.  W.,  Colchester). — It  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  to  check  the  increase  of  temperature  in  hot  weather.  In  the  summer 
season  if  beds  are  made  at  all  they  should  be  in  cool  shaded  places ;  but 
Mushrooms  cannot  be  profitably  grown  during  June,  July,  and  August. 
Sprinkling  the  covering  with  salt  water  is  the  only  method  we  know  of 
checking  slugs  without  injuriously  affecting  the  Mushrooms.  No  one  can 
tell  how  thickly  a  bed  should  be  covered  three  weeks  hence,  as  everything 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  bed  and  the  weather.  Insert  a  thermometer 
in  the  bed,  and  regulate  the  covering  as  may  be  needed  to  keep  the  heat 
between  70°  and  80°.  The  finest  beds  we  ever  saw  had  iron  rods  in  them  for 
testing  the  heat.  One  in  every  10  yards  length  quite  sufficed,  and  even  “  the 
French  ”  could  hardly  say  that  could  be  seriously  injurious. 

Strawberries  {Cambridge). — The  three  varieties  you  name  are  good,  two 
of  them.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Dr.  Hogg,  very  good  ;  the  third,  Eleanor,  being 
large  and  late,  but  not  very  sweet.  These  will  ripen  in  succession.  Black 
Prince  is  the  earliest  established  Strawberry,  but  it  will  have  a  formidable 
rival  in  Laxton’s  King  of  the  Earlies.  Perhaps  the  latest  Strawberry  is  Lox- 
ford  Hall  Seedling.  On  page  42  (July  10th)  you  will  find  a  list  of  excellent 
varieties  for  succession,  from  which  you  can  choose  the  number  you  require, 
but  all  Strawberries  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  different  kinds  of  soil.  It 
is  best  to  try  several  sorts  and  retain  those  best  adapted  to  your  garden. 

Vines  Overcropped  {Sigma). — ^Without  seeing  Vines  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  if  they  are  overcropped  or  not.  Any  that  are  in  good  health 
and  carrying  a  fair  number  of  bunches  should  continue  to  form  strong  sub¬ 
lateral  growth  beyond  the  bunches,  but  without  producing  more  bunches. 
The  fact  of  your  growths  in  most  cases  being  accompanied  by  a  strong  show 
of  bloom  may  be  a  sign  of  weakness  or  of  a  check  being  given  to  the  Vines 
either  from  overcropping  or  some  other  cause,  this  resulting  in  premature 
hardening  of  the  growths.  If  your  laterals  are  about  18  inches  apart  and 
alternating,  half  of  them  only  should  be  allowed  to  perfect  a  good  bunch  of 
Grapes.  Twelve  well-finished  bunches  are  of  greater  value  than  eighteen 
inferior  examples,  and  overcropping  should  be  carefully  avoided  accordingly. 
AVith  regard  to  the  length  of  time  the  various  stages  in  Grapes  should  take 
we  can  only  advise  approximately,  so  much  depending  upon  circumstances. 
It  is  generally  about  a  month  from  blooming  to  the  stoning  period,  and  the 
latter  will  take  uj)  nearly  as  much  time.  The  final  swelling,  colouring,  and 
ripening  varies  considerably  according  to  the  varieties.  The  thin-skinned 
early  sorts,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  may  be  fit  to  cut  in  about  six  weeks,  while  the  thick-skinned 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Black  Alicante  require  fully 
another  month  and  sometimes  longer  to  ripen  to  perfection.  If  you  let  the 
Vines  take  their  chance  till  they  give  signs  of  insufficient  vigour  to  finish  off 
the  crops  properly,  the  chances  are  you  will  then  be  too  late  to  do  them  any 
good.  Examine  the  border  now,  and  if  at  all  dry,  or  if  it  has  not  recently 
been  given  any  kind  of  rich  top-dressing  either  of  good  short  manure  or  some 
kind  of  artificial  manure,  then  by  all  means  assist  the  Vines  with  guano 
water  as  you  jcropose.  If  the  border  is  in  a  verj"  moist  state  further  water¬ 
ings  while  in  this  condition  will  serve  to  saturate  it,  and  perhaps  contribute 
to  shanking. 
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Hydrangeas  {E.  B.  /).). — If  yon  partly  cut  down  the  jdants — that  is, 
shorten  them  to  the  strongest  gi’owths  to  which  you  refer  as  sprung  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  remove  some  of  the  surface  soil  and  add  fresh 
compost,  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  a  sunny  position,  they  will  form 
sturdy  growths  that  may  possibly  flower  next  year.  If  you  cut  the  plants 
quite  down  to  dormant  buds  they  will  not  have  time  to  jjroduce  growths 
strong  enough  for  flowering  in  1885.  The  young  plants  you  struck  in 
spring,  and  which  are  now  established  in  IS-size  pots,  ought  to  produce 
fine  crowns  this  autumn  and  large  trusses  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
They  should  not  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  now,  but  plunged  in  a  sunny 
place  out  of  doors,  and  watered  sufficiently  to  keep  them  steadily  growdng, 
reducing  the  supply  as  the  autumn  advances,  and  only  giving  sufficient  in 
the  winter  to  prevent  the  leaves  shrivelling.  The  plants  can  either  be 
placed  in  larger  pots  in  the  spring  or  top-dressed  and  supported  with 
liquid  manure  when  the  flower  trusses  are  visible  in  the  points  of  the 
shoots. 

Striking  Calceolaria  Cuttings  {E.  A.  E.). — You  are  mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  cuttings  will  not  strike  now.  They  will  strike  readily 
enough  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  kept  moist  and  shaded  to  prevent 
flagging.  The  reason  why  October  propagation  is  recommended  is  because 
the  plants  stand  the  winter  better  than  if  raised  much  earlier,  and  are 
sturdier  in  the  spring  and  thrive  better  than  plants  that  are  rooted  long 
before  winter.  Cuttings  also  are  stronger  and  far  more  plentiful  in  October 
than  in  August. 

Budded  Briars  (G.  D.,  Devon). — We  should  not  shorten  the  Briars  close  to 
the  inserted  buds,  as  if  this  is  done  before  the  buds  have  “  taken”  there  will 
be  a  check  to  the  flow  of  sap  that  may  prevent  the  desired  union  of  the  buds 
with  the  stocks  ;  while  if  the  union  is  effected  and  the  buds  dormant  yet 
healthy,  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  remain  so  until  the  spring,  as  if  forced 
into  growth  late  in  the  autumn,  as  they  may  be  by  shortening  the  Briars,  the 
growths  will  not  have  time  to  mature,  and  will  thus  be  liable  to  be  seriously 
injured  if  not  killed  during  the  winter. 

Cucumbers  for  Winter  {E.  Mason). — It  is  not  at  all  too  soon  for  sowing 
the  seeds,  or  striking  cuttings  either.  Many  persons  fail  by  raising  plants 
too  late.  September-raised  plants  have  not  time  for  attaining  the  requisite 
strength  for  bearing  from  November  onwards.  The  best  winter  Cucumbers 
we  ever  had  were  raised  from  seed  sown  during  the  last  week  in  July. 
Grown  with  abundance  of  light  and  air  and  in  rather  firm  soil,  they  made 
strong  short-jointed  growths,  and  produced  far  more  fruit  than  it  would 
have  been  prudent  to  allow  to  remain  on  the  plants  ;  in  fact,  bearing  the  plants 
heavily  late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  winter  is  the  best  method  we  know  of 
preventing  anything  like  a  good  and  regular  supply  of  Cucumbers  from 
Christmas  till  March.  Cardiff  Castle  and  Telegraph  are  good  varieties  for 
winter,  some  gardeners  preferring  the  former,  others  the  latter.  As  you 
have  room  for  half  a  dozen  plants  you  will  not  seriously  err  by  growing 
three  of  each. 

Seedling  Strawberries  {Henry  Fenwich). — In  consequence  of  the  box 
being  only  half  filled,  the  fruit,  as  might  be  expected,  was  so  much  shaken 
that  not  one  berry  arrived  in  anything  like  a  sound  state.  All  that  we  are 
able  to  say  is,  that  the  fruit  is  of  average  size,  and  the  flavour  appears  good  ; 
but  sound  examples  are  necessary  for  judging  with  accuracy.  If  you  draw 
up  an  advertisement  and  send  it  to  the  publisher  he  will  inform  you  of  the 
cost  of  insertion. 

Azaleas  in  Summer  {E.  Davis). — The  different  advice  you  have  had 
need  not  seriously  perplex  you.  Some  of  the  finest  Azaleas  are  kept  under 
glass  always,  but  they  are  in  houses  that  are  well  adapted  for  these  plants, 
which  have  all  the  light  and  air  needed  for  keeping  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  different  with  plants  that  are  crowded  with  many  others  in 
conservatories  and  vineries,  and  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  half-stifled 
there  we  should  certainly  place  them  in  the  open  air  for  a  month  or  six 
six  weeks  from  the  present  time.  If  the  sun  is  bright  when  the  plants  are 
removed  from  the  houses  it  will  he  well  to  afford  them  slight  shade  for  a 
week  or  so,  but  they  will  eventually  endure  the  full  sun  and  be  benefited 
by  it  provided,  and  this  is  important,  the  root-action  is  good  and  water  is 
applied  judiciously.  The  pots  should  be  shaded,  as  if  the  sun  strikes 
directly  on  them  it  is  almost  sure  to  injure  the  roots. 

Venus’  Looking  Glass  for  Spring  {Mrs.  Lawton). — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  hardiest  of  annuals,  but  it  does  not  flower  so  early  as  some 
others,  and  is  not  off  Ihe  ground  soon  enough  for  persons  who  wish  to  put 
out  their  summer  bedders  as  soon  as  possible  in  May.  If  seed  is  sown  thinly 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  month  in  an  open  position  and  not  too  rich 
soil,  it  will  be  a  severe  winter  if  it  destroys  the  plants,  and  then  if  planted 
in  clumps  in  mixed  beds  early  in  the  spring  will  be  very  attractive  in  May 
and  June ;  far  more  so,  indeed,  than  plants  that  are  raised  by  sowing  in 
spring. 

Stove  Flowering  Plants  (zl.  B.  A.). — To  have  the  plants  in  flower  by  the 
end  of  June  or  early  in  July  the  AHamanda  and  Stephanotis  must  have  their 
growth  completed  and  thoroughly  ripe  by  the  end  of  October.  They  should 
rest  for  two  months  after  the  date  given  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  50° 
to  55°  at  night.  The  first  mentioned  may  be  kept  quite  dry  at  the  roots, 
while  the  latter  should  have  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
wood  and  foliage  fresh.  The  1st  of  January  the  plants  should  he  started  in 
brisk  moist  heat  where  the  temperature  can  be  maintained  for  (15°  to  70°  at 
night,  with  a  rise  of  5°  or  10°  by  day.  As  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growth, 
if  the  plants  need  potting  this  should  be  done.  For  some  time  after  potting 
water  must  be  applied  with  great  care.  The  syringe  should  be  used  freely 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  Clerodendron  should  be  kept  growing  until 
the  end  of  the  year  if  possible  ;  in  fact,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  send  it 
to  rest.  After  that  date  it  may  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots  until  the  foliage 
ripens,  and  water  can  be  entirely  withheld  from  the  roots.  While  at  rest 
this  plant  should  not  be  in  a  lower  temperature  than  55°  at  night,  or  else 
when  wanted  to  start  into  growth  it  may  fail  to  do  so.  This  plant  may  be 
started  into  growth  by  introducing  it  into  brisk  heat  about  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  it  will  then  come  into  flow’er  about  the  same  time  as  the  tw'o 
plants  started  in  January.  The  Bougainvillea  should  not  be  put  to  rest 
before  November,  and  while  at  rest  will  bear  being  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  and 
in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°.  It  should  be  started  into  growth  about  the 
middle  of  March  the  same  as  the  others.  It  must  be  understood  that  when 


these  plants  are  put  to  rest  water  must  not  be'^withheld  from  them  suddenly, 
but  gradually,  until  the  foliage  ripens  naturally  and  the  wood  becomes  firm. 
The  Anthurium  should  be  kept  in  a  stove  teui})erature  until  the  end  of  thu 
year,  and  then  in  a  night  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  until  the  middle  of 
March,  w'hen  it  can  again  be  returned  to  the  stove.  While  at  rest  much 
water  will  cause  the  roots  to  decay  in  the  lower  temperature  which  is 
essential  to  induce  rest  and  keep  the  plant  back  for  the  time  you  want  it  to 
flower.  If  your  AHamanda  and  Bougainvillea  are  as  large  as  you  need  them 
they  will  require  pruning  before  they  are  started,  but  this  we  presume  you 
understand.  It  is  better  to  be  a  week  too  early  than  several  days  too  late  in 
having  plants  in  flower  for  a  particular  occasion,  as  they  can  be  retarded  a 
little  if  needed  ;  but  if  too  late  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  while  unusually 
dull  and  cold  weather  occurs  later,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  cultivator  to 
attain  his  object  of  having  them  in  the  best  condition  on  a  specified  date. 

Name  of  Fruit  {T.  A.). — The  Peach  being  overripe  when  packed,  and 
the  paper  box  much  too  fragile,  it  was  crushed,  and  the  escaping  juice  from 
the  fruit  saturated  the  cardboard  almost  to  the  melting  point.  It  is  a  wonder 
the  postal  authorities  delivered  it.  Of  course,  the  fruit  is  unnameable. 

Names  of  Plants  {Pen  and  Inh). — The  specimens  are  in  better  condition 
this  time,  and  it  is  clear  you  have  taken  great  pains  to  keep  them  fresh. 
There  is  no  plan  so  good  as  packing  them  so  as  to  be  immoveable  in  a  small 
box  with  a  little  damp  moss  or  other  moisture-holding  material  secured  round 
the  stems,  and  the  flowers  themselves  enclosed  in  a  soft  green  leaf,  such  as 
Spinach  or  Rhubarb  with  the  midrib  removed ;  enclosed  in  dry  paper  the 
moisture  is  extracted  from  them  in  hot  weather.  The  names  of  your  flowers 
are — 1,  Mimulus  cardinalis  ;  2,  Francoa  ramosa  ;  3,  Bartonia  aurea ;  4,  As- 
trantia  pauciflora.  {Augusta). — Cyrtanthus  carneus.  {Clifford). — Calystegia 
Sepium.  {J.  B.  P.  tj-  Sons). — Silene  armeria  var.  compacta.  {Young  Gar¬ 
dener). — 1,  Lysimachia  Nummularia  (Creeping  Jenny) ;  2,  Ajuga  reptans,  em¬ 
ployed  in  spring  bedding  ;  3,  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata ;  4,  Philadelphus 
coronaria  ;  5,  Magnolia  grandiflora.  (S.  A.). — Alstroemeria  aurea.  Plant  in 
the  autumn.  {Flora). — 1,  Oxalis  corniculata  ;  2,  Chenopodium  album  ;  3,  not 
recognisable  ;  4,  Plantago  media  ;  5,  Sonchus  asper  ;  G,  Polygonum  viviparum. 


Supering — Removing  Bees  and  Honey  {E.  S.). — The  bees  will  fill  the 
super  if  they  can  gather  sufficient  honey  to  do  so,  and  you  may  then  remove 
it ;  but  we  cannot  advise  you  to  drive  the  bees  or  take  the  honey  from  the 
hive  so  late  in  the  season  as  you  propose,  as  that  is  never  a  safe  course  for 
inexperienced  bee-keepers  to  adopt. 

Supering  {B.  S.  T.). — If  the  hive  and  super  are  full  by  all  means  remove 
the  latter  and  put  on  another.  If  the  weather  remains  fine  and  the  bee 
pasturage  of  your  district  good,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  this 
second  super  filled,  unless  it  be  a  very  large  one,  and  it  may  be  taken  off 
also. 

Bees  Swarming  {T.  II.). — You  appear  to  us  to  have  made  the  man  a  very 
liberal  offer  under  the  circumstances.  He  can  undoubtedly  be  proceeded 
against  for  trespass,  and  we  think  something  more,  but  on  this  point  a 
solicitor  is  the  proper  person  to  advise  you.  Possibly  if  you  were  to  send  a 
policeman  to  the  man  he  might  settle  the  matter  without  further  difficulty. 
According  to  your  statement,  however,  you  appear  to  be  completely  master 
of  the  situation. 

Joining  Swarms  {Bichard  Haynes). — You  wish  to  learn  which  swarms  to 
take  and  how  to  join  bees.  The  old  stocks  are  certain  to  have  queens  of  this 
year.  New  combs  are  the  best  both  as  stocks  as  well  as  for  dripping.  You 
must  determine  which  you  will  take.  Preserve  the  youngest  queens  and  have 
both  bees  fully  gorged  with  honey,  then  shake  them  altogether.  Secure  the 
oldest  queens,  kill  them,  then  put  each  amongst  its  respective  bees.  This 
protects  the  other  queen  from  rough  treatment. 

Uncompleted  Sections  (J.  Marriott). — You  have  about  80  tbs.  of  uncom¬ 
pleted  sections  with  no  chance  of  being  filled  from  gathered  honey  this  sea¬ 
son.  Select  your  best  hive  for  this  purpose — that  is,  a  strong  one  and  which 
has  all  its  body  combs  full  of  brood  or  honey.  Place  a  portion  of  your 
sections  on  it,  and  feed  the  remainder  either  from  below  or  at  extension, 
but  which  few  hives  have.  If  your  hives  have  none  of  these  facilities 
place  some  of  the  sections  at  the  entrance  after  sunset,  and  lift  them  by 
sunrise  next  morning.  After  you  get  some  of  the  sections  completed  and 
the  others  emptied,  hermetically  seal  the  latter,  and  store  them  in  a  dry  place 
for  the  next  season. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— August  Gth. 

Soft  fruit  stiU  in  good  supply  with  prices  unaltered. 

FRUIT. 


3. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples . 

4  sieve 

0 

0 

to  0 

0 

Oranges . 

6 

0  to  10 

0 

Cherries . 

1  sieve 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Chestnuts  . .  . . 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

A  sieve 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

5 

0 

„  Black  .. 

J  sieve 

3 

0 

3 

3 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  lb. 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Figs  . 

dozen 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Raspberries  . . 

per  lb. 

0 

S 

0 

4 

Grapes . 

..  lb. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Strawberries.. 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Lemons  . .  . . 

r ,  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

..each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes 

.  dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

.  punnet 

0 

0 

to  1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Onions . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Broccoli  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

.  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  . .  , . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

„  New  . .  . 

cwt. 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

.  bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dez 

bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

6 

Cucumbers  . . 

.  each 

0 

3 

0 

e 

Shallots . 

..  Ib. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs  . .  , . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  lb. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips  . .  , .  .. 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Lettuce  . .  . , 

1 

0 

1 

6 
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SEASONABLE  HINTS  ON  SHEEP  MANAGEMENT. 

The  separation  of  ewes  and  Iambs  is  an  important  event  in  flock 
management,  marking  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth’s  work,  bringing  us 
face  to  face  with  results,  and  warning  ns  to  prepare  for  another  cycle 
wherein  the  work  awaiting  ns,  though  but  very  much  a  repetition  of 
that  done  in  the  past,  requires  due  consideration  and  such  alterations 
and  improvement  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  and  possible. 
Three  flocks  must  be  passed  in  review — the  ewes,  the  lambs,  and  the 
tegs.  Taking  them  in  the  order  mentioned  we  have  first 

The  Ewes.— Here  we  have  to  draft  out  the  over-age  ewes,  and  it 
is  unwise  to  continue  breeding  after  the  teeth  become  broken  or  are 
falling  ;  a  close  scrutiny  is  therefore  made  of  all  full-mouthed  ewes, 
and  none  are  kept  Avhose  teeth  are  at  all  in  a  doubtful  condition.  As 
a  matter  of  course  all  that  have  shown  signs  of  debility  or  which 
proved  bad  motbeis  at  the  time  of  lambing  were  then  marked  for 
drafting.  Occasionally  it  is  found  that  nothing  will  induce  a  ewe  to 
suckle  its  lamb,  or  it  requires  much  watchfulness  and  pains  to  induce 
it  to  do  so.  All  such  troublesome  sheep  should  be  discarded,  as  also 
should  any  in  which  the  slightest  tendency  to  protrusion  of  the  uterus 
was  perceptible  during  parturition.  If  breeding  ewes  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  enlargement  or  formation  of  a  flock  preference  should 
be  given  to  “four-tootl  g,”  which  means  ewes  three  years  old  having 
four  of  the  permanent  teeth  fully  developed,  and  which  have  already 
had  one  lamb,  and  are  at  the  best  age  for  breeding  fine  lambs.  We 
never  go  to  a  fair  for  such  sheep,  but  to  the  Michaelmas  sales  of 
outgoing  tenants  or  sheep  farms. 

Lambs. — These  are  usually  grouped  for  drafting  into  three  classes 
— the  best,  seconds,  and  culls.  If  the  home  farmer  breeds  largely  it  is 
customary  to  select  the  best  for  sale,  forcing  them  on  as  fast  as 
posdble,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  the  market  fat  and  ready  for  the 
butcher.  It  has  been  shown  by  careful  computation  that  this  may  be 
done  at  a  prime  cost  of  Is.  2d.  per  week,  or,  including  green  food, 
shepherding,  troughs,  and  hurdles  a  total  of  Is.  6rZ.  per  week,  and  for 
this  outlay  really  fine  well-bred  Hampshire  Down  lambs  improve  at  a 
money  value  of  2s.  6fh  for  the  first  six  months.  This  statement  of 
profit  would  probabl}^  be  found  somewhat  beyond  the  mark  this  year. 
At  a  South  Down  fair  in  the  last  week  of  July  we  purcha>"ed  a  flock 
of  excellent  “seconds”  for  £1  7s.  6(7.  apiece,  and  had  the  best  lambs 
offered  us  at  £1  18s.  These  prices  are  remarkable,  showing  as  they 
do  a  decline  of  6s.  per  head  from  last  year’s  rates.  No  doubt  the  reduc¬ 
tion  was  partly  owing  to  the  drought,  and  the  subsequent  showery 
weather  may  send  up  prices  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print.  The 
culls  or  weakly  lambs  are  always  saleable  at  prices  proportionate  to 
condition. 

Tegs. — Sbeep  of  a  year  old  is  literally  the  meaning  of  the  term  ; 
under  it  we  include  the  killing  flock  of  all  ages  from  which  the  home 
farmer  draws  weekly  supplies  for  home  consumption.  Under  good 
management  this  flock  should  now  contain  enough  sheep  for  the  next 
ten  or  twelve  months,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  drafted 
ewes  afford  a  valuable  auxiliary  supply  of  excellent  mutton  most 
economically  used  for  home  consumption,  for  the  butebers  will  never 
give  so  much  for  old  ewes  as  for  tegs.  Yet  tbeir  customers  never  by 
any  chance  hear  of  cheap  mutton,  the  same  high  price  being  charged 
for  all  of  it.  By  folding  on  grass  the  ewes  are  in  condition  for 
killing  by  winter.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  carcases  hanging  long 
enough  in  the  slaughter  house  to  insure  tenderness,  and  then  the  meat 
is  of  the  daik  co’our  and  high  flavour  so  much  valued  by  the  connois¬ 
seur.  '1  bis  is  a  matter  demanding  personal  attention,  for  if  the 
carcases  are  handed  over  to  a  careless  cook,  say  a  day  after  the  kill¬ 
ing,  there  will  soon  be  complaints  of  tough  mutton.  Tegs  may  be 
purchased  now,  but  they  are  sent  to  fair  and  market  ripe  for  the 
butcher,  and  are  proportionately  high  in  price.  Better  would  it  be 
therefore  to  make  up  our  quantity  with  ewes,  of  which  there  will  now 
be  plenty  on  sale  till  the  end  of  September.  This  is  only  recom¬ 
mended  upon  emergency.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  obtain  enough 
lambs  annually  either  by  breeding  or  purchase  to  keep  up  the  steady 
supply  for  killing  without  high  feeding.  We  are  now  killing  excel- 
b.  iit  two-year-old  grass-fed  sheep  of  an  average  weight  of  70  lbs. 
that  have  had  very  little  corner  cake.  We  hope  next  week  to  tell 
why  any  was  given  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Labour. — During  corn  harvest  horse  and  land 


labour  is  so  generally  combined  as  to  be  practically  inseparable.  Whea 
harvest  began  in  Essex  by  the  cutting  of  White  Talevera  Wheat  at 
Malden  on  July  21st.  On  the  same  day  at  West  Grinstead  in  Sussex 
there  was  a  successful  trial  of  a  Hornsby’s  light-draught  string  sheaf¬ 
binding  reaper  in  a  field  of  winter  Oats,  the  work  being  done  clean  and 
well,  an  acre  being  cut  and  bound  in  an  hour.  For  heary  crops  of 
Wheat  a  self-raking  reaper,  leaving  the  sheaves  ready  for  tying,  will  pro¬ 
bably  prove  more  generally  useful.  Wheat  and  spring  Barley  have  also 
been  cut  in  Kent,  and  with  bright  weather  the  harvest  will  soon  be  in 
full  swing  in  all  the  southern  counties.  Wheat  laid  down  by  wind  and 
heavy  rain  is  liable  to  sprout,  and  must  be  w^atebed  clofely,  and  not  a 
day  lost  in  cutting  as  soon  as  the  milky  period  is  past,  squeezing  a  few 
grains  being  the  test,  and  as  soon  as  the  milk-like  juice  ceases  to  exude 
from  pressure  the  corn  is  ready  for  cutting.  “  Cut  early  and  thrash  late  ” 
is  a  safe  maxim  to  follow  with  Wheat.  In  showery  weather  we  prefer 
mowing  Oats  into  swathe.®,  turning  the  swathes  once  or  twice,  and  carry¬ 
ing  to  the  rick  withont  binding,  our  chief  aim  being  to  avoid  excessive 
heating  and  subsequent  mildew.  Barley  is  a  fine  heavy  crop,  and  it  will 
be  left  uncut  till  the  Wheat  is  secured,  as  it  is  all  the  better  for  being 
fully  ripe  before  it  is  cut.  Our  silo  has  been  filled  twice  with  coar.-e 
herbage,  cut  and  carried  green  from  some  poor  pastures.  It  was  put  in 
in  layers  a  foot  thick,  each  layer  being  well  trodden  by  the  men.  When 
so  filled  pressure  at  the  rate  of  130  lbs.  per  square  foot  w’as  applied,  and 
in  two  days  the  silage  had  sunk  4  feet.  The  pressure  was  then  removed 
and  it  was  again  filled  with  grass,  the  same  pressure  applied,  and  it  sank 
18  inches,  which  space  will  be  filled  later  on.  A  peculiar  and  rather 
pungent  odour  is  perceptible,  but  there  has  been  no  visible  escape  of 
vapour. 

Live  Stock. — A  gradual  improvement  is  visible  in  the  growth  of 
grass,  the  recent  heavy  showers  having  rendered  an  abundance  of  green 
food  a  certainty  during  harvest.  This  will  not  be  the  case,  however, 
upon  poor  grass  land,  and  a  daily  supply  of  tares  will  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  stock  upon  such  land.  The  dairy  cows  are  now  living  upon 
the  sweet,  fresh,  succulent  growth  of  the  aftermath  ;  the  butter  is  at  its 
best  both  in  colour  and  flavour,  and  potting  for  winter  is  being  done 
twice  every  week.  Care  is  taken  to  quite  fill  each  jar  or  pot  at  once, 
and  not  gradually  ;  and,  in  working  the  butter  for  potting,  to  22  lbs.  of 
butter  we  add  16  ozs.  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre,  a  tablespoenful 
of  best  powdered  white  sugar.  This  excellent  formula  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Professor  Sheldon  in  his  great  work  on  dairy  farming.  He. 
also  commends  a  new  agent  for  preserving  butter,  termed  “  Glacialine,” 
claiming  for  it  the  merits  of  being  tasteless,  odourless,  harmless,  preserv¬ 
ing  butter  quite  sweet  for  a  much  longer  time  than  salt  will,  and  entirely 
removing  the  bitter  taste  in  winter  butter.  It  is  our  practice  to  have  a 
daily  churning  for  the  household  supply  with  a  box  churn,  and  a  bi¬ 
weekly  big  churning  with  the  barrel  churn.  The  second  litters  of  pigs 
are  healthy  and  unusually  abundant.  A  litter  of  ten  a  month  old  now 
will  prove  useful  for  our  home  supply  of  porkers  in  autumn.  The  best 
of  the  early  pigs  were  reserved  for  bacon.  They  are  kept  about  thirty 
weeks  from  the  birth,  and  weigh  some  240  lbs.,  our  object  being  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  sides  of  bacon  and  hams  weighing  20  to  25  lb®. 


Bath  and  West  of  England  Society. — At  a  Council  Meeting  held 
at  Bristol  on  Tuesday,  July  29th,  Mr.  Brown  inquired  if  the  Council  were 
aware  that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Bristol  and  the  neighbour- 
hoid  that  the  Society  .should  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  that  city  in 
1886,  and  if  such  a  proposal  would  be  likely  to  be  favourably  received  by 
the  Council.  Some  discussion  ensued,  the  general  feeling  elicited  indi¬ 
cating  that  an  invitation  to  hold  the  Show  in  that  city  would  be  very 
favourably  entertained  by  the  Council.  Mr.  G.  Gibbons  gave  notice  of 
motion  to  the  effect  that  a  sum  of  £100  be  apportioned  by  the  Society  for 
the  special  encouragement  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 


meteorological  observations. 

Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32' 40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 
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» 
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July 
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and  Sea 
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Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 
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Temperature. 
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deg. 
63.3 
71.8 
68  7 
74.2 

7.5.7 

79.7 
81.6 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass, 

deg. 

.51.8 

47.9 

54.4 

58.7 

48.8 

49.4 
51.6 

51.8 

Sunday . 27 

Monday .  28 

Tuesday . 29 

Wednesday  ..  30 
Thursday  ....  31 

Friday .  1 

Saturday  ....  2 

Inche.s. 
20.817 
30.139 
30.  h7 
30.217 
30.202 
30.110 
29.934 

deg. 

.57.2 

59.6 

6.5.0 

62.4 

6.S..5 

68.3 

73.8 

deg. 

65.1 

5.5.8 

62.0 

60.5 
62.0 

63.5 
66.0 

N.E. 

N. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

E. 

E. 

S.W. 

dea. 

59.0 

59.6 
60  2 
60.9 
61.0 

61.7 
62  3 

dec:. 

52.3 

52.3 
55  2 

60.3 

55.8 
65  9 

55.9 

dec. 

115.9 

12L6 

92.9 

102.5 

103.4 

107.4 
122.8 

In. 

0.191 

0.119 

0.003 

3U.0G8 

6.3.0 

60.7 

60.7 

74  3 

55.4 

109.5 

0.318 

REMARKS. 

27th. — Showery  all  day,  at  times  heavy. 

2oth. — Fair  day  ;  showery  after  5  p.m. 

29th. — Dull  all  day. 

30th. — Very  dull  and  oppressive. 

81st.— Rather  brighter,  hut  very  damp. 

August  1st. — Hazy  morning,  then  fine  and  warm. 

2nd. — Brilliant  and  very  fine  daj'. 

Showery  at  the  beginning  of  the  week ;  fine  and  hot  towards  ts  close.— G.  J.  STMOXS 
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COMING  EVENTS 

s 

34 

Th 

Maidenhead  Show. 

15 

P 

16 

s 

17 

Sun 

10th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

18 

M 

19 

TU 

20 

w 

Shrewsbury  Show  (two  days). 

SPOILING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

F  it  could  be  made  known  how  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  occupied  by  plantations  in  this 
country  are  for  all  practical  purposes  wasted, 
and  how  many  millions  of  trees  that  might  have 
been  both  beautiful  and  valuable  are  spoiled  by 
neglect,  the  figures  would  be  nothing  short  of 
startling.  There  is  not  one  acre  of  ground  out 
of  ten  where  the  thinning  of  trees  has  been 
systematically  conducted,  and  the  result  is  a 
confused  jumble  of  miserable  examples  of  little  or  no  value 
for  timber,  and  only  “  beautiful  in  the  mass,”  where  each 
hides  the  other’s  faults  and  deformities. 

As  si3lendid  evidences  of  shortsightedness  there  is  surely 
nothing  comparable  to  the  woods  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
quite  true  that  some  owners  of  estates  have  been  alive  in 
time  to  the  resources  of  the  soil  for  timber  production,  and 
wise  enough  to  engage  experienced  foresters  and  allow  them 
to  discharge  their  duties  according  to  the  dictates  of  expe¬ 
rience.  The  consequence  of  this  enlightened  policy  is 
woodland  at  once  profitable  and  creditable,  instead  of  a  mere 
wild  waste  of  spoiled  trees  of  no  other  use  than  for  affording 
cover  for  game.  Those  few  bright  spots,  really  well  managed 
plantations,  bring  out  by  the  force  of  contrast  the  negligent 
state  of  the  remainder.  The  observant  man  and  thoughtful, 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  land  and  the 
value  of  timber,  wonders  why  such  a  deplorable  state  of 
things  has  been  allowed  to  become  paramount,  and  well 
he  may. 

In  innumerable  instances  the  present  owners  of  woods 
have  been  and  are  helpless  in  the  matter.  The  evil  has  been 
of  long  growth — the  growth  of  generations,  and  it  has  grown 
in  too  many  cases  beyond  remedy.  But  cannot  the  crowded 
overgrown  trees  be  thinned?  Undoubtedly  they  can;  but 
tall  branchless  trees,  with  hide-bound  bark  and  few  roots, 
cannot  be  improved  by  thinning.  No  matter  how  many 
may  be  removed,  those  left  will  remain  unsatisfactory  and 
decidedly  less  safe  than  before. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  violent  thinning  of  long-neglecte^ 
plantations  becomes  even  dangerous.  Trees  drawn  up  in 
thicket  like*  a  lot  of  Bamboos,  with  only  a  few  stunted 
branches  and  leaves  at  the  top,  make  few  roots,  because  such 
trees  need  but  few,  and  when  an  opening  is  made  into  the 
mass  by  the  removal  of  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  “  poles,” 
those  remaining  are  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  violence  of 
the  gales,  and  acres  of  trees  may  be  laid  low  in  a  few 
hours  by  a  passing  storm.  That  has  often  occurred  when 
trees  too  long  neglected  have  been  thinned  too  much,  and 
will  occur  again  if  the  same  measures  are  adopted  with  belts 
and  plantations  that  have  been  neglected  for  years.  It  may 
be  that  certain  tracts  are  better  cleaned  thus  summarily, 
because  then  a  fresh  start  can  be  made  in  arboriculture,  and 
the  work  conducted  on  sound  principles  ;  but  in  not  a  few 
instances  the  removal  of  a  sheltering  belt  of  trees  or  a  dis¬ 
tant  plantation  would  be  a  serious  loss.  It  is  well,  then, 
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not  to  act  hastily  and  thin  long  overgrown  masses  of  trees 
“  with  a  vengeance.” 

While  late  and  extreme  thinning  is  seldom  profitable,  and 
may  be  disastrous,  the  importance  of  early  thinning  cannot 
possibly  be  over-estimated.  Plantations  well  planted  with 
trees  naturally  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  systematically 
thinned,  will  increase  in  value  yearly,  while  the  individual 
specimens  will  be  objects  of  admiration  instead  of,  as  in  the 
case  of  examples  in  neglected  groups,  little  short  of  eyesores. 

“  Woods  are  unprofitable  ”  is  an  oft-heard  remark,  but 
this  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  because  they  are  ill-managed. 
Initial  mistakes  in  planting  and  immediate  after  neglect 
in  tending  are  the  origin  of  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory 
plantations.  Those  mistakes  are  so  common  that  they  may 
be  seen  almost  everywhere,  and  they  should  be  regarded  as 
evils  to  be  avoided. 

All  readers  of  this  Journal  may  possibly  not  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  under  notice,  but 
many  of  them  are  very  directly,  and  others  ought  to  be,  for 
it  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  management  of  parks 
and  gardens  ;  and  in  these,  or  very  many  of  them,  tree  and 
shrub-spoiling  is  far  too  prominent.  Examples  of  thought¬ 
less  planting  and  gross  neglect  in  thinning  are  visible  in  half 
the  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  arboretums,  and  cemeteries  in 
the  country.  In  instances  innumerable  the  destruction  of 
what  might  have  been  handsome  specimens  is  lamentable. 
In  some  cases  the  planting  has  been  done  in  a  higgledy- 
piggledy  way,  and  this  has  gone  on  increasing  until  there  is 
general  confusion  and  spoiling  all  round.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  the  trees  have  been  disposed  with  thought,  and  had 
the  idea  of  the  planter  been  carried  out  by  the  timely  re¬ 
moval  of  what  was  put  in  for  shelter  and  immediate  effect, 
the  trees  and  shrubs  intended  for  full  development  would 
now  have  been  handsome  specimens  instead  of  miserable 
distortions  or  one-sided  monstrosities. 

But  whose  fault  is  it  that  such  negligence  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  ?  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
fault  nor  to  indicate  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  in  question. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  that  men  are  in  charge  of  overgrown 
masses  who  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  thinning,  and 
indeed  long  to  be  able  to  accomplish  the  work  ;  but  if  they 
are  not  prohibited  from  “meddling  with  the  trees”  they  have 
no  means  at  their  disposal  for  preventing  ultimate  failure. 
Some  owners  of  pleasure  grounds  are  actually  so  short¬ 
sighted  as  to  prefer  a  tangled  mass — a  wild  interlacing  of 
branches,  because  it  “  looks  natural.”  That  is  simply  un¬ 
natural  nonsense,  for  such  false  notions  cripple  and  check 
the  work  of  Nature,  and  impede  the  development  of  Nature  s 
grandest  ornaments — noble  trees.  By  such  fads  and  fancies 
Nature  is  stifled  and  true  art  murdered ;  and  yet,  forsooth, 
there  are  persons  who  indulge  in  such  whims,  who,  in  the 
most  self-satisfied  manner,  regard  themselves  as  “  leaders  of 
taste.”  This  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  serious. 
What  will  be  the  state  of  such  overcrowded  shubberies  a  few 
years  hence  ?  This ;  Instead  of  splendid  specimens  that 
Nature  furnishes  when  the  chance  is  afforded,  we  shall  have 
an  arrangement  that  is  fairly  comparable  with  a  lot  of 
besoms  stuck  into  the  ground  by  their  shafts  bare  stems 
and  stumpy  heads.  That  is  what  will  be,  must  be,  the  result 
in  a  few  years’  time  in  not  a  few  public  parks  and  private 
gardens  if  the  present  policy  of  inactivity  is  much  longer 
indulged  in. 

In  the  case  of  public  parks,  arboretums,  and  cemeteries, 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  shrubberies  is  possibly  due  to 
the  conflicting  opinions  that  find  utterance  at  the  “  board. 
These  boards  are  composed  of  excellent  business  men,  no 
doubt,  but  their  knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  necessarily 
limited  ;  and  they  either  cannot  trust  the  gardener  in  whose 
charge  the  ground  is,  or  they  are  tied  by  pledges  of  “  eco¬ 
nomy”  to  keep  down  expenses.  But  there  is  no  true  economy 
in  failure.  Either  trees  and  shrubs  are  worth  planting  or 
not.  Then  if  planted,  where  is  the  economy  of  permitting 
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them  to  be  spoiled  ?  This  is  in  truth  not  economy  at  all,  but 
the  exact  reverse  of  it — waste.  If  the  means  are  provided 
for  keeping  trees  in  order  and  encouraging  their  development, 
and  the  work  is  neglected,  the  fault  rests  with  the  manager. 
And  it  must  be  said  that  all  gardeners  are  not  so  wide¬ 
awake  as  they  ought  to  be  to  the  importance  of  tree  and  shrub¬ 
tending.  More  is  the  pity.  They,  or  some  of  them,  pride 
themselves  more  on  a  house  of  Grapes,  a  few  Orchids,  or 
possibly  Zonal  Pelargoniums  ;  but  whatever  fame  they  may 
achieve  in  growing  these  will  be  ephemeral  in  comparison 
with  the  permanent  monuments  they  may  raise  and  which 
will  endure  for  generations  in  the  form  of  grandly  developed 
and  effectively  disposed  trees  and  shrubs. 

Instead  of  being  spoiled,  trees  should  be  cherished ;  in¬ 
stead  of  being  neglected  they  should  be  tended  ;  instead  of 
being  despised  they  should  be  admired  greatly.  But  are  they  ? 
Look  at  the  woodlands  and  pleasure  grounds  now  and  let 
them  answer. 

Now  is  the  time  for  examination  with  the  view  to  im¬ 
proving  what  may  yet  be  improveable.  Another  year,  or 
even  a  few  months,  may  be  too  late.  Pruning,  or  at  least 
marking  for  that,  or  for  removing,  should  be  done  now  the 
foliage  is  still  green  and  the  approaching  ruin  apparent. 
When  the  trees  are  leafless  the  danger  is  less  manifest, 
but  it  is  still  there.  Let  it  be  seen  in  time  and  faced  boldly, 
yet  prudently,  and  the  reproach  of  spoiled  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  choked  plantations  and  overgrown  pleasure  grounds,  will 
in  time  be  removed. 

And  now,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  picture  of 
tree  and  shrub- spoiling  has  been  overdrawn,  let  the  ex¬ 
perienced  readers  of  these  notes  examine  the  parks  and 
gardens  that  have  been  formed  and  planted  in  their  districts 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  the  present  condition  of  the  grounds  is  satis¬ 
factory,  or  whether  there  has  not  been  neglect  in  the 
management  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  I  shall  be  quite  con¬ 
tent  for  all  that  are  perfect  and  all  that  are  imperfect  to  be 
enumerated,  and  for  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  my  opinions 
to  be  judged  by  that  test. — A  Northerm  Gardener. 


CLOSE  CROPPING  IM  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 

W^HERE  the  space  is  somewhat  limited  and  the  demands 
comparativ'ely  heavy,  those  in  charge  of  a  kitchen  garden  do 
not  always  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  a  constant  supply 
of  vegetables  in  season.  More  judgment  is  required  of  a  gardener 
than  is  at  first  sight  apparent,  as  not  only  has  he  crown  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  everything,  but  he  in  so  doing  has  to  be  equally  careful 
not  to  unduly  favour  one  kind  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  He 
must  keep  up  a  regular  supply,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  various 
liindi ances,  such  as  scarcity  of  manure  and  labour,  various  insect 
and  animal  enemies,  destructive  frosts,  long  spells  of  showery  or 
dry  weather,  and  other  evils  which  he  has  to  contend  with.  Some 
thei e  aie  who  profess  to  garden  on  scientific  principles,  paying 
pai  t'.cular  regard  to  the  supposed  necessity  for  rotation  of  crops, 
while  others  pay  less  heed  to  science,  and  are  far  less  particular 
about  the  change  of  crops.  Amongst  the  latter  I  must  be  in¬ 
cluded,  being  cf  opinion  that  there  are  but  few  gardens  where  a 
systematic  method  of  cropping  can  be  adopted.  Here,  for 
instance,  no  two  quarters  in  the  garden  are  alike,  and  anything 
like  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  out  of  the  question.  In  one 
place  Onions  will  do  well,  and  ten  yards  beyond,  where  the  soil 
IS  colder  and  heavier,  will  fail,  and  it  is  the  same  with  other  root 
crops  As  a  consequence  certain  of  the  best  working  quarters 
must  be  devoted  principally  to  the  root  crops.  Celery,  salading, 
and  early  sowings  of  Peas  and  Beans,  while  the  heavier- working 
quditeis  have  to  be  almost  continuously  cropped  with  fruit 
bushes  and  the  var  ous  Brassicas.  As  it  happens,  this  plan 
lenders  close  cropping  a  simple  mattei’,  and  failures  are  less 
rare,  as  we  always  know  where  certain  kinds  succeed  best. 

If  manure  were  apt  lied  once  in  three  years  the  case  would 
be  A  ery  different,  as  then  there  would  be  greater  necessity  to 
study  what  food  certain  plants  derive  from  the  ground,  and  which 
class  of  plants  would  be  most  benefited  by  what  is  left  un¬ 
touched.  We  crop  as  heavily  as  poss  ble,  and  once  a  year  at 
least  return  as  much  as  we  can  to  the  ground  in  solid  farmyard 
manure,  varied  with  occasional  dressings  qf  ashes,  garden  refuse, 
lime,  soot,  salt,  leaf  soil,  or  any  other  fresh  decaying  substance 


likely  to  be  beneficial.  Deep  digging  or  trenching,  for  reasons 
hereafter  to  be  given,  is  never  resorted  to,  and  we  very  rarely 
dig  the  ground  for  any  summer-planted  crops.  Jf  the  latter 
were  attempted  all  the  work  could  not  be  d<  ne.  neither  would 
the  crops  do  so  well.  Summer  digging  is  most  laborious  on  our 
heavy  land,  and  it  would  never  be  sufficiently  broken  up  for 
either  seed-sowing  or  planting. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  What  has  all  this  to  do  witb 
close  or  even  successful  cropping  ?  My  anticipatory  reply  is. 
Much  in  every  way,  as  by  no  other  means  could  the  garden  be 
kept  so  closely  cropped.  1  f  I  held  the  notion  that  the  ground 
for  nearly  every  successional  crop  must  be  dug,  and  perhaps 
manui’ed,  much  space  would  often  remain  uncropped,  simply 
because  there  were  insufficient  men  to  do  the  work.  In  our 
labour-economising  fashion  we  contrive  to  keep  every  quarter 
closely  cropped,  and  the  produce,  tco,  is  not  always  the  worst  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few  instances  of  what  I  consider 
profitable,  if  unscientific,  close  cropping.  The  warmest  border  I 
have  never  fails  to  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  Potatoes,  and  soon  after 
these  are  cleared  and  the  ground  levelled,  drills  are  drawn  2  feet 
apart  for  Caulifiowers  and  early  Broccoli.  For  this  position  I 
prefer  late-sown  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Broccoli,  and  Snow’s  Superb.  They  are  moved  from 
where  they  are  pricked  out  and  replanted  witb  a  trowel  about 
2  feet  asunder.  During  dry  weather  they  are  watered  occasion¬ 
ally  till  well  established,  and  usually  receive  a  strong  dose  of 
liquid  manure  before  they  are  earthed  up.  Here,  then,  are 
obtained  several  hundreds  of  late  Cauliflower  and  early  Broccoli 
hearts  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  wanted,  and  all  are  cleared 
off  long  before  the  ground"  is  again  required  for  Potatoes.  On 
this  same  border  Peas  have  failed  twice  in  five  seasons,  but  on  a 
south-west  border  they  do  well  year  after  year,  and  directly  these 
are  cleared  off  drills  are  drawn  witb  a  heavy  boe,  next  soaked  witb 
liquid  manure,  and  then  planted  witb  Snow’s  Broccoli,  and  very 
hardy  and  very  serviceable  the  latter  generally  proves.  In  the 
same  manner  a  south-east  border  suits  early  Cauliflowers,  and 
subsequently  the  ground  is  hoed  over,  drills  drawn,  and  either 
planted  or  sown  with  Endive.  There  are  four  east  borders,  and 
these  are  cropped  almost  as  profitably  as  the  warmer  borders. 
One  is  closely  planted  with  Leeks,  these  being  followed  with  late 
Broccoli;  another  produces  the  earliest  Turnips,  these  being 
succeeded  by  autumn  Cauliflowers  ;  another  is  first  occupied 
with  thousands  of  pricked-out  Broccoli  and  other  plants,  and 
these  are  followed  with  winter  Spinach ;  and  the  fourth  is  cropped 
witb  early  Savoys,  followed  the  next  spring  by  Turnips. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  plant  Broccoli  or  Winter  Greens 
among  the  strong-growing  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum 
Potatoes;  in  fact  the  principal  portion  of  our  late  Potatoes  are 
grown  on  ground  that  for  four  seasons  have  been  given  solely  up 
to  them.  All  the  manure  this  ground  gets  is  by  no  means  for¬ 
midable,  and  all  the  rotation  consists  in  following  the  Magnum 
Bonum  with  the  Champion,  and  vice  verso,  yet  there  is  appai’ently 
no  falling-off  in  the  quality  or  weight  of  the  crops.  Widely 
planted  Potatoes  do  not  exhaust  the  ground  half  so  much  as  we 
imagine,  and  the  Potatoes  are  no  more  liable  to  disease  on  such 
frequently  planted  ground  than  they  are  in  quite  fresh  positions. 
The  second  early  Potatoes  are  planted  on  a  quarter  which  is 
fairly  light  in  texture,  and  between  these  are  planted  several  sorts 
of  successional  and  late  Broccolis.  The  latter  are  earthed  up  as 
the  Potatoes  are  cleared  off,  and  are  followed  the  next  season  by 
Celery.  The  Celery  trenches  being  dug  early  admits  of  the 
sp  aces  between  being  cropped  with  Lettuces  and  early  Kidney 
Beans,  and  the  former  especially  are  very  fine  in  these  positions. 
After  the  Celery  we  crop  with  Peas,  and  as  fast  as  the  latter  are 
cleared  off,  providing  the  ground-  is  not  very  bard.  Broccoli, 
Savoys,  cr  Kale  are  planted.  The  bed  of  autumn-sown  Onions 
is  generally  follow^ed  by  Coleworts,  and  the  spring-sown  Onions 
are  cleared  off  in  time  for  the  ground  to  be  planted  witb  the  July- 
sown  Cabbage,  no  digging  being  necessary  in  either  case.  It 
maybe  the  latter  w'ould  grow  to  a  greater  size  on  heavily  manured 
newly  dug  land,  but  we  plant  thickly,  and  prefer  small  beads  to 
large  ones.  Besides,  our  undug  land  is  always  the  driest  and 
warmest  during  the  winter. 

Directly  the  worn-out  Strawberry  beds  are  cleared  off  the 
ground  is  at  once  planted  witb  Broccoli  of  sorts,  strong  pi’icked- 
out  plants,  and  which  are  transplanted  witb  a  trowel,  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose.  These  do  not  generally  grow  to  a  great 
size,  but  they  are  the  most  hardy  Broccoli  we  have,  and  produce 
good  seiwiceable  heads.  The  spaces  between  the  newly  planted 
I’ows  of  Strawberries  arc  planted  with  late  Lettuce  for  early 
winter  use,  early  or  hardy  Lettuce  for  spring  use,  and  Tripoli 
Onions.  Asparagus  Kale  is  extremely  hardy  and  very  good,  and 
this  we  sow  between  rows  of  late  Peas  and  runner  Beans,  and 
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thin  out  freely  much  as  we  would  treat  Spinach.  From  these 
rows  we  pick  great  quantities  of  Greens  late  in  the  spring. 
Between  the  young  plantations  of  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Currants  we  first  grow  a  row  or  rows  of  early  Potatoes  or  Turnips, 
and  directly  these  are  lifted  and  stored  the  ground  is  planted 
with  Read’s  Hearting  and  other  Kales,  and  although  the  site  is 
low  and  cold,  the  Greens  seldom  fail.  Brussels  Sprouts  arc  of 
much  greater  value,  and  these  require  plenty  of  room  and  a  long 
season’s  growth.  We  have  tried  Broad  Beans  between  them, 
but  these  tend  to  draw  up  and  weaken  the  sprouts,  and  we  now 
give  them  all  the  ground  from  the  commencement.  They  are 
followed  by  late  Peas., 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  upon  all  the  necessity  for  closely 
cropping,  especially  the  corners,  which,  if  planted  wdth  Savoys, 
Coleworts,  and  Greens,  may  tend  to  maintain  the  supply  when 
choicer  kinds  have  been  destroyed  by  frosts. — W.  Iggulden. 


CHOICE  ALPINE  PL.4.NTS. 

Gentiana  bavaeica. — Only  those  who  have  seen  this  lovely 
little  plant  can  form  anything  approaching  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  real  beauty,  and  only  those  who  have  wntnessed  it  flowering 
in  its  mountain  home  can  know  anything  of  its  attractiveness. 
No  lover  of  alpiiies  has  yet  dared  to  pronounce  this  an  easy 
plant  to  grow  in  this  climate  of  unceasing  variations.  All  alike 
seek  information  as  to  the  secret  of  its  cultivation,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  imparted  to  anxious  inquirers  is  generally  as  varied  as 
the  climate  to  which  it  will  not  }’ield.  I  am  not  disposed  to  lay 
down  hard-and-fast  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  alpines,  since  years 
of  practical  experience  and  close  observation  have  taught  me 
otherwise ;  but  with  the  plant  in  question  (which  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exception),  after  repeated  trials  in  a  variety  of  situations 
and  soils,  the  same  practice  has  taught  me  that  two  conditions 
must  exist  to  ensure  growing  it  successfully;  these  are  primarily 
abundant  moisture  at  all  seasons,  with  plenty  of  sun  and  light. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  arrangements  for  these  unless 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  either  in  the  shape  of  a 
pond,  or  bog  garden,  or  running  stream  ;  the  trie!' ling  of  a 
stream  it  delights  in  aboi'e  all  else,  for  I  neel  hardly  add  that 
stagnation  must  in  all  cases  be  carefully  avoided. 

1  have  this  week  been  engaged  in  planting  this  with  other 
choice  plants,  and  I  will  give  in  as  few  words  as  possible  my 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  site  to  be  planted 
was  south-east,  which  guaranteed  the  one  condition  of  sun  and 
light.  It  was  no  elaborate  or  expensive  rockery  about  to  be 
planted,  but  merely  a  harder  in  which  for  years  past  spring 
bedding  plants  had  found  a  home,  now  happily  replaced  by  per¬ 
manent  occupants,  which  may  one  day  each  be  features  in  them¬ 
selves.  To  suit  our  purpose  the  border  was  raised  several  inches, 
placing  stones  here  and  there  to  form  rude  pockets  as  it  were 
for  each.  Unfortunately,  no  water  is  to  be  had  without  carrying 
it  to  the  spot;  so,  having  an  abundance  of  rich  maiden  loam,  we 
prepared  to  plant  our  treasure.  Selecting  a  compact  little  spot, 
edged  with  a  white  sandstone,  we  took  out  the  ordinary  soil  to  a 
good  depth  and  supplied  rich  rough  turfy  loam,  and  placed  the 
plant  in  position,  filling  in  with  rough  turf  and  broken  sand¬ 
stone,  ramming  exceedingly  firm,  and  placing  a  thick  covering 
f  sandstone  over  the  surface,  treading  firmly  against  the  plant, 
and  covering  lightly  with  soil.  Stones  were  then  placed  around 
the  whole,  and  the  joints  puddled  with  clay  to  make  it  as 
watertight  as  possible.  There  it  will  recedve  copious  waterings 
till  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  begin;  and  the  stones  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  surface  will  prevent  a  too  rapid  evaporation, 
and  I  have  but  little  doubt  as  to  its  success.  It  is,  however, 
nowhere  so  much  at  home  as  it  is  beside  a  running  stream, 
where  fresh  and  continuous  supplies  are  always  forthcoming. 
Under  cultivation  it  is  among  the  rarest  to  be  seen  in  good 
condition,  and  where  it  cannot  be  accommodated  with  some¬ 
thing  like  saturation  in  the  border  oi‘  rock  garden  it  should 
be  grown  in  pots  or  pans  plunged  half  their  depth  in  water. 

In  general  appearance  the  fiowers  of  this  species  resemble 
those  of  the  Vernal  Gentian ;  but  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  more  dense  little  tufts  of  Box-like  leaves,  and  by 
its  tiny  tJower  steals  thickly  set  with  foliage  and  terminating 
with  flowers  of  the  deepest  and  most  brilliant  blue,  so  intensely 
brilliant  that  methinks  it  even  more  charming  than  the  lovely 
G.  verna.  It  is  a  native  of  the  high  Alps  of  Europe,  growing 
2  to  3  inches  high,  and  is  only  found  in  perfection  in  spongy 
boggy  situations,  where  the  soil  is  so  full  charged  that  the  water 
oozes  freely  on  the  slightest  tread.  Endeavour  to  obtain  estab¬ 
lished  tufts  to  begin  with,  and  one  patch  of  its  lovely  flowers  will 
repay  all  extra  care  and  trouble,  and  will  prove  a  source  of  daily 
enjoyment  to  watch  its  unfolding  buds  in  the  morning  sun. 

Campanula  Raineei. — A  sturdy  little  mountaineer  from 


northern  Italy,  having  large,  erect,  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
blossoms  of  a  dark  blue,  and  is  a  most  phasing  and  distinct 
member  of  its  genus.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  cultivation, 
though  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow  or  to  increase,  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  generally  met  with.  It 
is  more  vigorous  in  habit  than  any  other  of  the  dwarf 
Harebells,  and  is  adapted  for  the  border  or  the  rockery.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  division  and  also  by  seed,  it  grows  best  in 
moist  situations  in  very  sandy  loam,  and  is  usually  from  3  to 
6  inches  high,  the  latter  height,  however,  being  a  rarity. 

SiLENE  VIRGINICA. — One  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  of 
recent  introductions  to  our  list  of  good  plants,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  rock  plants  in  cultivation.  It  is  at  present  only 
sparsely  distributed,  and  should  receive  every  possible  encourage¬ 
ment  so  as  to  extend  its  now  limited  cultivation.  It  is  of  neat 
slender  growth,  and  attains  a  height  of  18  inches;  not  strictly 
alpine,  perhaps,  still  too  beautiful  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Its  lower 
leaves  are  ovately  spathulate,  slightly  pubescent,  the  upper  ones 
oblong  lanceolate;  its  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  ciimson  scarlet 
hue,  and  have  a  very  striking  appearance.  It  delights  in  a  rich 
though  light  sandy  loam,  and  is  adapted  for  the  choice  border  or 
the  rock  garden;  in  either  case,  do  not  give  it  a  too-exposed 
pesition.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  division  and  also  by  seeds. 
Slugs  are  its  worst  enemy,  often  deotroying  the  whole  plant. 
Seeing,  however,  that  it  is  no  ordinary  plant,  and  that  special 
precautions  are  necessary,  it  is  advisable  to  place  either  some 
soot  about  the  plants  or  bran,  or  form  a  ring  with  cotton  wool; 
they  seldom  face  the  latter.  It  flowers  in  early  summei’,  and  is 
doubly  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  to  some  extent  fills  up  a  break 
which  long  existed  among  hardy  plants.  It  comes  from  North 
America. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — This  differs  from  the  majority 
of  the  species  of  this  lovely  genus.  It  is  of  procumbent  and 
sometimes  branching  habit;  indeed,  when  growing  freely  1  have 
known  it  to  make  stems  a  foot  long  in  a  season.  It  differs,  toe, 
from  all  the  rest  by  being  a  profuse  bloomer.  In  warm  favoured 
counties  where  a  free  genial  air  exists  it  commences  flowering 
early  in  July,  and  continues  producing  its  compact  heads  of  lovely 
flowers  far  away  into  the  autumn,  this  last-named  particular 
being  in  itself  sufficient  to  claim  the  special  attention  of  the 
cultivator.  It  is,  moreover,  of  easy  culture,  and  does  not  suffer 
from  damp  as  do  many  of  the  tufted  members  of  this  genus. 
A.  lanuginosa  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  once  planted  in  a  suitable 
position  on  the  rock  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  should  have 
a  sunny  position,  and  should  be  planted  in  e]ual  parts  of  peat 
and  loam  to  a  good  depth,  with  an  abundance  of  grit ;  these  are 
essential  to  its  well-being  and  free  growth.  I  have  never  known 
an  instance  where  it  has  succeeded  in  ordinary  close  soils.  In 
very  light  sandy  soil  it  will  grow;  but  to  attain  perfection  with 
it  nothing  will  be  found  to  e  jual  what  1  have  prescribed  above. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  will,  and  very  pleasing 
everywhere  are  its  compact  umbels  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
delicate  rose  colour  with  a  yellow  eye. 

To  have  compact  patches  it  must  be  gently  bent  or  broken 
half  through  the  stem,  and  either  pegged  down  or  covered  with 
sand,  placing  a  stone  upon  it  to  keep  it  in  position.  It  will 
emit  roots  in  about  three  weeks,  and  also  throw  out  fresh 
growth  immediately  behind  the  bent  portion;  when  these  are  of 
sufficient  length  the  operation  maybe  repeated  till  good  patches 
are  formed,  and  that  with  very  little  trouble.  It  well  repays  for 
a  little  extra  attention,  might  easily  be  made  ( ne  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  alpines,  and  one  plant  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings.  The  points  of  the  growth  are  generally  selected  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  may  interest  not  a  few  of  those  desirous  of  in¬ 
creasing  it  to  the  fullest  extent  to  know  that  the  flower  stems, 
if  cut  into  lengths  of  11>  or  2  inches,  will  root  just  as  readily  as 
the  points,  and  soon  form  growth  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
When  of  insufficient  size  lo  ersure  safe  removal  they  may  be 
pottjd  singly  or  transferred  to  the  rockery  to  form  small  colonies 
In  or  out  of  flower  its  silvery  leaves,  mingling  with  others  of 
varied  tints,  always  have  a  pdeasing  effect.  In  short,  it  is  one  of 
those  charming  Himalayan  species  without  which  no  collection 
is  complete. 

Myosotis  alpestris. — Many  and  varied  as  are  the  rich  and 
rare  gems  which  come  to  us  from  far-off  mountain  regions,  this, 
a  true  British  alpine  species,  can  vie  with  any  alpine  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  It  is  truly  a  beauty,  and  in  addition  to  other 
features  which  claim  special  notice  for  it,  it  is  a  true  perennial. 
This  Forget-me-not  forms  dense  cushions  some  ‘2  inch  s  high, 
which  are  covered  when  in  flower  with  its  large  closely  set  cymes 
of  brilliant  deep  blue  fragrant  blossoms  with  a  yel'ow  eye, 
which  adds  to  the  effect.  It  jirefers  in  its  native  home  narrow' 
deep  fissures  of  rock  in  sunny  spots,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  manage ;  indeed,  its  cultural  requirements  are  the 
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simplest,  and  those  not  ha  ving  rock  gardens  can  grow  this  little 
gem  to  pei-fection.  Place  it  in  rich  loam  with  plenty  of  grit,  in 
almost  any  position,  and  the  chances  are  in  its  favour.  I  have 
also  found  that  it  can  be  grown  in  any  fairly  good  garden 
soil.  I  have  grown  it  in  small  nursery  beds  and  on  slightly 
raised  borders  quite  as  well  as  in  any  other  position,  and  hundreds 
of  plants  raised  fi’om  seed  and  transferred  to  the  open  beds  far 
away  from  any  roc!x  garden  have  grown  with  the  greatest  luxuri¬ 
ance  and  have  attained  a  height  of  4  or  5  inches.  At  this  height 
it  is  not  less  lovely  than  in  its  natural  condition  of  its  mountain 
home,  and  where  it  evidently  delights  to  be  jammed  firmly 
between  the  rocks,  struggling  in  vain  to  free  itself. — J.  H.  E. 


ONIONS. 

We  have  just  harvested  our  crop  of  autumn-sown  Onions,  and 
are  reminded  thereby  that  the  time  for  preparing  for  next  season’s 
crop  is  drawing  near.  There  is  this  difference  between  Onions  sown 
in  autumn  and  Onions  sown  in  spring — that  in  the  latter  case  the 
ground  can  hardly  be  too  rich  in  nitrogenous  plant  food,  while  in 
the  former  case  it  may.  About  the  20th  of  August  is  a  suitable 
date  for  sowing  autumn  Onions,  and  at  that  time  we  have  Potato 
ground  ready  for  re-filling.  No  2:)reparation  is  required  more  than 
levelling  slightly  with  a  wooden  rake,  and  firming  the  surface  of  the 
ground  before  and  after  sowing.  It  is  generally  preferred  to  sow 
in  drills,  but  I  am  dubious  as  to  any  benefit  in  this  case  more  than 
can  be  obtained  by  running  a  hoe  down  between  the  drills,  and  at 
the  late  season  this  can  be  done.  I  do  not  know  that  any  benefit 
results  to  compensate  the  plants  for  the  protection  the^’’  reciprocally 
give  to  each  other  throughout  the  winter.  After  the  seedlings  are  up 
the  beds  require  to  be  hand-weeded,  but  if  this  is  done  in  time  it  is 
not  a  large  affair.  Two  of  the  best  varieties  to  sow  are,  I  think. 
Giant  Rocca  and  Trebons.  The  Flat  White  Tripoli  is,  perhaps,  earlier, 
but  the  others  turn  out  a  heavier  crop. 

The  time  to  plant-out  in  spring  is  just  when  it  is  noticed  that  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  grow  awaj".  This  occurs  with  us  about  the 
beginning  of  March.  Autumn  sown  Onions  are  nothing  if  not  large, 
therefore  we  must  prepare  accordingly.  The  cheapest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  Avay  to  attain  this  end,  is  to  put  a  layer  of 
Mushroom  dung  2  inches  thick  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be 
planted.  Point  this  in  loosely  3  inches  in  depth,  draw  drills  12  inches 
apart,  and  in  these  drills  plant  out  the  Onions,  one  at  every  6  inches. 
After  planting,  if  the  soil  is  dry  firm  it  well  by  treading.  If  in  a 
wet  condition  wait  until  it  becomes  dry  before  doing  this.  The 
after  culture  is  merely  an  occasional  hoeing,  and  towards  the  end  of 
April  a  slight  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  cause  the  bulbs 
to  swell  to  a  great  size.  Kwj  plants  that  shoot  for  seed  are  easily 
stopped  by  pinching-out  the  flowering  stem  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed. 

The  plants  left  in  the  seed  bed  are  useful  for  drawing  for  use  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  the  “  thick  necks  "  among  the  trans¬ 
planted  stock  should  be  used  as  required.  If  properly  harvested 
autumn-sown  Onions  keep  well  into  winter.  To  follow  these  spring- 
sown  Onions  require  to  be  grown  as  hardy  as  possible.  The  ground 
IS  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  those  transplanted  from  the  autumn 
beds.  Lines  are  also  drawn  in  the  same  way,  and  the  seed  sown 
thinly  enough  for  the  plants  to  grow  without  thinning.  I  do  not 
care  for  the  bulbs  being  large,  but  must  have  them  well  ripened.  If 
ihey  are  thoroughly  well  dried  in  September  and  securely  stored  away 
in  a  cold  dry  room  there  is  no  fear  of  running  short  of  a  supply  until 
the  autumn-sown  plants  are  in.  Half  a  dozen  small  well-ripened  bulbs 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  that  one  large  bulb  can,  and  the 
chances  are  all  in  favour  of  the  small  ones  keeping.  When  so  much 
thinned  by  the  Onion  maggot  as  to  allow  those  that  were  left  to  grow 
to  a  large  size,  I  have  found  it  sometimes  necessary  to  ripen  up  the 
bulbs  in  vineries  before  storing.  Strong-growing  plants  can  be  checked 
considerably  if  the  roots  are  slightlj'  loosened  with  a  fork.  Like 
many  other  vegetables,  the  varieties  of  Onions  are  very  numerous. 
If  I  were  restricted  to  two  kinds  I  think  those  likely  to  give  most 
satisfaction  would  be  James’s  Keeping  and  the  old  Blood  Red. — B. 


PRUNING  VERSUS  NON-PRUNING  APPLE  TREES. 

In  the  spring  I  stated  in  this  Journal  that  I  purposed  leaving  my 
standard  trees  unpruned  and  to  watch  the  result.  I  ha^e  sent  you  a  few 
Apples,  and  especially  a  twig,  to  show  the  effect  of  not  pruning,  also  a  few 
details  of  the  progress  up  to  this  time.  When  the  blossom  buits  commenced 
swelling,  and  until  they  were  set,  the  unpruned  last  summer  shoots  on  the 
tree  tops  remained  dormant.  These  then  commenced  to  swell  at  the  tip, 
many  showing  blossom.  Now,  of  course,  they  are  bearing  fine  fruits  where 
I  have  not  removed  them  by  pruning,  as  I  shall  relate.  The  vrriety  I 
have  sent  is  a  Pippin,  but  Stone  Apple,  Warner’s  King,  and  Ecklinville 
Seedling  have  all  done  the  same,  but  the  twigs  or  shoots  are  many  times 
larger.  During  the  drought  these  seemed  to  draw  up  the  sap  which  had 
almost  ceased  running,  and  to  monopolise  it  solely  at  the  tip,  which  became 


bushy  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trees.  Although  all  the 
fruit  continued  to  swell,  the  lower  foliage  was  badly  infested  with  blight 
and  vermin,  and  syringing  had  no  effect  until  I  flooded  the  roots  with 
water.  Ten  days  after  the  sap  flowed  freely,  and  the  Apples  which  had 
been  falling  came  off  faster.  Owing  to  the  wind  and  the  great  length  of  the 
unpruned  shoots  much  fine  fruit  was  shaken  down,  so  I  resclved  to  prune 
at  once.  The  matter  was  a  puzzling  one.  To  cut  off  the  tips  with  the 
fruit  on  meant  leaving  no  leaves  to  draw  up  the  sap  to  the  truit  on  the 
older  spurs  lower  down,  and  to  leave  them  on  looked  as  bad,  or  worse.  So 
I  resolved  to  cut  to  the  lowest  eye  showing  a  little  life  about  the  21st  July, 
and  now  the  foliage  is  doing  well  and  the  fruit  swelling  satisfactorily. 

There  has  been  quite  a  plague  of  blight  and  vermin  this  season,  with 
many  extreme  variations  in  the  weather.  Several  of  my  Apple  and  Plum 
trees  lost  nearly  all  their  foliage,  the  fruit  hanging  in  clusters,  but  after 
I  drenched  the  roots  with  water  all  rapidly  recovered  and  now  look 
excellent.  Apples  are  good  ;  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  heavy. 
The  Pear  trees  which  have  been  root-pruned  were  too  forward  in  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  although  there  was  a  very  heavy  set  of  fruit,  the  frost  and  hail 
destroyed  nearly  all,  and  the  weevil  is  finishing  the  remainder. 

The  foregoing  teaches  me  many  lessons  as  follows.  The  twigs  show 
how  an  Apple  tree  is  made  lank  and  hare  of  fruit  and  foliage  buds  by  not 
being  pruned  to  a  fourth  part  at  least  of  its  summer  growth.  This,  also, 
shows  how  young  trees  are  spoiled  and  unable  to  carry  much  fruit.  Closely 
pruned  trees  carry  much  finer  fruit,  are  much  less  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  wind,  and  more  certain  in  bearing.  Early  autumn  and  summer,  as 
well  as  winter  pruning,  is  the  chief  cause  of  disease,  as  the  wood  is 
often  not  then  ripe,  and  the  spring  often  shows  this  remarkably  late  spring 
pruning  is  best,  as  having  some  tendency  to  retard  the  blossom  and  to 
escape  severe  frosts.  It  appears  also  to  keep  the  roots  more  healthy,  and  to 
afford  much  protection  to  the  tree  itself. — J.  E.  Waiting,  Grange-over- 
Sands. 

[The  fruit  received  is  good.  We  have  seen  many  similar  examples 
of  naked  spurless  branches  as  the  result  of  non-pruning.] 


AN  AMATEUR’S  GARDEN. 

The  most  healthful  and  enjoyable  of  occupations,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  profit,  is  gardening.  Every  week  and  year  brings  fresh  recruits  to  the 
already  great  army  of  gardeners,  especially  amateurs  who,  as  the  term  implie.", 
cultivate  their  gardens  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  This  rapidly  increasing 
love  for  gardening  has  exercised  a  most  wholesome  influence  morally  and 
socially  over  the  great  masses  of  people  who  inhabit  the  suburbs  of  our 
great  cities  and  large  towns.  We  refer  specially  to  the  artisan  class  ;  but 
there  is  another  and  higher  class,  the  enterprising  business  men  of  our 
great  cities,  who  are  developing  a  taste  for  gardening  for  higher  reasons 
than  the  toiling  masses  just  referred  to.  It  is  for  the  love  of  gardening  in 
its  noblest  sense,  the  study  of  form  and  beauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  great  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  cultivating  Flora’s  and  Pomona’s 
richest  treasures  with  their  own  skill. 

It  is  not  every  lover  of  gardening  who,  commanding  wealth,  cares  to 
undertake  the  sole  cultivation  of  very  choice  Palms,  Ferns,  and  Orchids 
without  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  gardener.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest 
enjoyment  is  to  obtained  by  those  who  tend  and  care  for  their  plants  per¬ 
sonally.  That  there  are  those  who  do  this  we  can  vouch  for,  as  we  had 
the  pleasure  a  short  time  since  of  inspecting  the  model  amateur’s  garden 
of  F.  N.  Adkin,  Esq.,  Tower  House,  Belmont  Park,  Lee.  We  had  been 
promised  a  rich  floral  treat,  and  rich  it  certainly  was  on  the  date  of  our 
inspection.  This  garden  is  only  of  limited  extent,  but,  although  small, 
Mr.  Adkin  is  certainly  doing  his  best  to  render  it  a  model  one.  Like 
most  amateurs  he  makes  one  department  of  the  garden  a  speciality,  and 
in  his  case  the  speciality  is  stove  plants.  The  glass  houses  are  neatly 
built  from  Mr.  Adkin’s  own  designs,  and  are  in  every  sense  externally  and 
internally  models  of  perfection.  This  is  not  unduly  lavished  praise. 
There  are  four  pigmy  span-roof  stoves  built  together  in  a  block.  Each  of 
these  little  houses  does  not  measure  more  than  8  feet  long  and  12  feet 
wide  and  about  8  feet  high  in  the  centre.  In  each  of  these  houses  the 
stages  of  wood  slope  from  the  sides  to  the  path,  which  is  2  feet  wide. 
The  front  edges  of  the  stages  are  tastefully  adorned  with  virgin  cork, 
thus  hiding  the  objectionable  edges  of  the  stages  and  the  hot- water  pipes 
around  the  house  from  view.  In  the  first  house  were  growing  plants 
which  for  health,  vigour,  and  culture  would  do  ample  credit  to  tbe  most 
skilled  gardener;  beautifully  grown  plants  of  Palms,  Kentia  Fosteriana 
rubra,  Areca  Verschaffelti,  Calamus  ciliaris,  Orchids,  Trichopilia  tortilis 
well  grown  and  carrying  fine  flowers  ;  a  splendid  plant  of  Nepenthes 
Morganise  with  fine  pitchers.  Marantas  and  other  plants  were  quite  at 
home  and  tastefully  arranged.  Ferns  and  Nepenthes  were  suspended  in 
baskets  from  the  roof,  thus  rendering  this  house  most  charming. 

No.  2  house,  similarly  constructed,  contained  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Davallia  Mooreana,  Gymnogramma  Laucheana  (Gold  Fern),  Adiantum 
amabilis,  Nothochlsena  sinuata,  among  Ferns;  Croton  Lord  Derby, 
Cytoceras  reflexum,  Phyllanthus  nivosus,  and  others  among  general 
plants.  Nos.  3  and  4  are  devoted  to  Ferns.  These  are  special  favourities 
with  Mr.  Adkin,  and  he  certainly  thoroughly  understands  their  require¬ 
ments  in  every  way.  Charming  specimens  of  choice  Ferns  are  to  be 
seen  here,  such  as  Microlepia  hirsuta,  Lomaria  fluviatilis,  Didymochlena 
truncatula,  Davallia  Mariesi  cristata,  Nephrolepis  philippinensis,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  in  these  notes.  Some  are  grown  in  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof,  and  are  equally  well  grown. 

In  addition  to  the  four  stoves  there  are  two  greenhouses  of  much  larger 
dimensions.  These  are  span -roofs,  and  contain  a  central  path  and  two 
side  stages.  Both  houses  were  filled  with  choice  flowering  plants,  such  as 
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the  best  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Gladiolus  Colvilbb 
Boronias,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and  the  tiny-leaved  Sibthorpia  europtea 
variegata,  which  makes  a  charming  little  pot  plant.  Arranged  by  the  wall 
of  the  dwelling  house  was  a  healthy  collection  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and 
other  baidwooded  plants.  There  is  a  trim  little  lawn  with  a  border  of 
choice  hardy  Fern=,  comprising  the  best  species  ol  Osmundas,  Asplenium®, 
Polystichums,  and  others  one  side,  and  tastefully  arranged  flower  beds. 
In  one  corner  a  little  sub-tropical  gardening  is  successfully  attempted,  as 
well  as  a  few  hardy  plants.  Underneath  the  shadow  of  some  noble  Elm 
trees  is  a  sunk  pit  in  which  is  flourishing  a  good  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns. 
Mr.  Adkin  simply  had  a  rough  hole  excavated  to  the  depth  of  4  feet,  in 
which  a  few  stones  were  placed  here  and  there.  In  the  nooks  and  crannies 
he  planted  small  plants  of  Hymenophyllum  dilatatum,  Todea  Wilkesiana, 
and  superba.  These  are  now  growing  well.  Plunged  in  large  pans  at  the 
bottom  are  Trichomanes  radicans,  Todea  superba,  and  Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense  all  growing  well  and  seeming  quite  at  home.  The  cool  moist 
atmosphere  has  caused  hundreds  of  little  Ferns  of  other  genera  to  come  up 
thickly.  This  little  Fern  cavern  is  covered  with  an  ordinary  frame  light, 
and  is  shaded  during  bright  sunshine.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  being  given  to  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
are  the  tool  sheds,  which  are  covered  with  a  glass  roof.  Shelves  are  fitted 
up  near  the  glass,  and  these  are  filled  with  choice  half-hardy  Ferns. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  available  space  is  turned  to  account. 
Mr.  Adkin  is  justly  proud  of  his  plants  :  and,  as  1  have  previously  stated,  he 
employs  no  skilled  gardener,  but  pots,  trains,  and  waters  his  own  plants. 
The  only  assistance  he  receives  is  a  man  occasionally  to  do  the  rough 
portions  of  the  work.  As  Mr.  Adkin’s  business  demands  his  attention  in 
town  daily  he  has  only  the  evening  at  his  disposal.  The  tending  and 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  plants  is  to  him  one  of  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sures,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  choice  and  well-grown  plants 
in  his  interesting  little  houses  and  garden. — T.  W.  S. 


VINES  AFTER  FRUITING. 

As  a  rule  when  Vines  are  starting  into  growth,  forming  fruit 
and  swelling  their  crops,  they  have  every  attention  required  to 
assist  the  fruit  in  finishing,  but  when  this  is  all  cut  many  are  apt 
to  think  they  have  done  their  part  with  them  for  the  season,  and 
give  them  no  moi'e  attention.  This  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  much 
of  the  attention  which  can  be  given  to  Vines  after  fruiting  will 
benefit  them  more  than  all  their  first  requirements,  so  far  as 
their  successful  fruiting  the  following  season  is  concerned. 

Very  early  Vines  may  be  quite  yellow  in  the  leaf.  By  this 
time  the  wood  is  brown  and  matured,  but  tlie  roots  are  not  at 
rest,  and  if  they  do  not  have  sufficient  wmter  now  they  will 
shivel,  and  many  will  die.  Inside  roots  especially  are  most 
liable  to  suffer  in  this  way,  and  it  is  the  worst  thing  which  could 
happen  to  them.  All  Vines,  no  matter  at  what  stage  of  growth 
they  may  be  in,  should  be  watered  as  liberally  at  the  roots  now  and 
throughout  the  autumn  as  they  were  when  the  fruit  and  leaves 
were  green.  This  is  the  only  w’ay  to  keep  them  robust  and 
healthy  in  the  highest  degree. 

So  much  for  the  roots  ;  now  for  the  leaves.  When  the  interior 
of  the  vinery  is  humid,  and  everything  green  and  growing, 
insects  have  hard  work  to  gain  a  footing ;  but  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  kept  dry,  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  if  insects  exist 
they  are  sure  to  spread,  and  very  often  Vines  which  showed  no 
signs  of  being  infested  with  insects  at  the  beginning  of  the  ripe 
fruit  season  will  be  found  to  be  overrun  with  thrips  or  red  spider 
befoie  the  fruit  has  been  all  cut,  and  these  must  be  battled  with 
after  the  Vines  have  fruited.  Decayed  leaves  and  superHuous 
shoots,  such  as  the  young  points  which  form  on  the  tops  of  the 
main  shoots  during  the  summer,  should  all  be  taken  away,  and 
then  begin  syringing.  This  must  be  done  with  vigour.  Clean 
water  applied  through  the  engine  is  very  serviceable,  but  paraffin 
oil  and  water  is  preferable.  There  is  no  insecticide  to  equal  it, 
and  a  gallon  or  so  will  thoroughly  cleanse  several  vineries.  I 
use  one  wineglassful  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Syringe  it  on  freely, 
and  only  allow  it  to  remain  on  a  few  minutes.  Its  effect  is 
instantaneous,  and  one  good  syringing  of  it  will  completely 
clear  the  vinery  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Where  no 
insects  exist  on  the  Vines  it  is  an  advantage  to  wash  the  leaves 
with  clean  water.  Ventilation  is  not  an  important  matter  in  the 
case  of  such  Vines,  as  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  open  the  lights 
back  and  front  full}",  and  allow  them  to  remain  like  this  night 
and  day. — A  Kitchen  Gaedenee. 


ST.  BRUNO’S  LILY. 

There  are  few  of  the  dwarf  Liliaceous  plants  which  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  charming  old  St.  Bruno’s  Lily,  Anthericum  liliastrum, 
represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (lig.  25),  and  which  also  hears 
the  generic  synonyms  of  Czackia  and  Paradisia.  In  almost  any  position, 
with  the  exception  of  one  that  is  very  dry,  this  bulb  will  do  fairly  well ; 
hut  it  will  thrive  excellently  in  a  situation  with  a  west  exposure,  partially 


damp  subsoil,  in  a  rich  soil,  free  on  the  smdace,  by  adding  small  pieces  of 
brick  or  stone. 

Although  introduced  as  far  back  as  1629,  shortly  after  which  time  it 
was  a  gi’eat  favourite,  its  popularity  has  greatly  diminished,  owing  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  superiority  of  many  of  our  later  introductions  of  Liliums 
although  none  of  the  white  sorts  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Anthericum,  being  too  tall  for  a  front  position  in  mixed  borders,  a  position 
in  which  the  St.  Bruno’s  Lily  will  be  found  to  be  very  effective  in  the 
early  spring  months.  For  the  rockery  at  that  season  it  is  almost  without 
a  rival,  and  although  it  may  leave  bare  spaces  in  the  summer  months 
these  may  easily  be  covered  by  other  trailing  or  overhanging  plants  with¬ 
out  harming  the  bulbs. 

It  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  height ;  and  the  many  spikes,  which  bear  a 


profusion  of  spotless  white  flowers,  about  2  inches  long,  hell-shaped,  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  common  A.  Liliago,  are  extremely  fragrant,  and 
keep  long  when  in  a  cut  state.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  grass-like,  and  are 
produced  in  small  tufts.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe.  A  variety  of 
handsome  appearance,  named  A.  liliastrum  major,  sent  out  by  nursery¬ 
men,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  acquisition,  and  ought  to  be  a  general 
garden  favourite. — M.  S. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

I  THOUGHT  when  I  read  the  first  article  in  the  J ournal  last 
week  that  an  “  Old  Gai’dener  ”  was  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
condensed  into  a  line  by  Pope,  that  “  whatever  is  is  right.”  On 
the  conti’ary,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  convictions 
of  your  correspondent  are  the  exact  opposite  of  that  doctrine, 
and  that  one  of  the  canons  of  his  belief  is— whatever  is  is  wrong. 
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We  are  wrong  in  letting  weeds  grow  because  we  cannot  help 
it.  Wrong  because  we  cut  our  CauHBowera  instead  of  pulling 
them,  like  pulling  Apples  or  Gooseberries.  Wrong  in  letting 
Lettuces  run  to  seed,  even  if  the  cook  wants  succulent  stems  for 
preserving.  Wrong  in  waiting  for  rain  for  planting,  and  wrong 
if  we  do  not  wait.  Wrong  if  we  raise  too  many  plants,  and 
wrong  if  we  have  none  to  plant  when  the  ground  is  ready.  I 
have  never  being  able  to  determine  bow  many  wrongs  make 
one  right,  and  I  thought  it  would  not  have  been  amiss  if  this 
“  Old  Gardener  ’’  had  solved  that  old  problem  for  the  benefit  of 
the  old  and  young  readers  of  this  Journal. 


But  I  must  not  forget  that  we  are  wrong  in  another  thing — ■ 
training  gardeners.  1  thought  when  I  read  the  list — a  negative 
list  it  IS  true,  of  the  delinquencies  of  the  craft,  that  it  was  just 
a  little  curious  that  if  there  are  so  many  untrained  gardeners 
picking  the  plums  from  the  pudding  that  it  should  be  such  a 
great  “mistake”  for  the  best  men  in  the  ranks  to  train  others 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  for  it  is  presumably  only  the  best  who 
can  take  apprentices,  and — is  this  the  “  rub  ”  I  wonder? — who  get 
a  premium  ^  ith  them.  _ 

W  HiLE  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  suggestion 
that  gardeners  are  being  manufactured  too  freely  and  in  advance 
of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  by  which  alone  they  can 
be  supported,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  less  number  were  trained 
by  skilled  men  in  the  best  gardens  that  any  real  improvement 
would  follow,  for  the  reason  that  the  door  would  be  opened 
wider  for  those  spurious  gardeners  who  are  ever  seeking  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  elbowing  themselves  in,  and  the  more  there  are  of 
these  the  more  the  status  of  the  craft  wdll  be  lowered,  and  emo¬ 
luments  would  almost  inevitably  fall  in  the  same  proportion. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  animated  by  any  personal 
motives  in  these  observations,  such  as  seeking  an  excuse  for 
taking  fees  from  young  men.  This  is  not  so,  for  although  I  have 
helped  to  make  a  few'  gardeners,  it  has  never  been  the  custom  in 
the  establishments  in  which  they  served  to  charge  any  fees 
whatever. 


I  HAVE  always  thought  that  this  is  an  employer’s  rather  than 
a  gardener’s  question.  When  gardeners  are  permitted  to  take 
fees  with  pupils,  these  fees  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  gardener’s 
salary :  that  is  to  say,  he  is  paid  so  much  less  than  if  there  vs'ere 
no  fees,  and  we  thus  arrive  at  the  somewhat  strange  fact  that 
the  young  men  in  question  really  contribute  what  is  to  them  a 
no  small  moiety  towards  the  keeping  of  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  this  subject  was  well  con¬ 
sidered,  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  would  make  the  (to  them) 
small  addition  to  their  gardeneis’  wages  that  the  apprentices 
contribute,  and  thus  abolish  fees  altogether.  It  is  certain,  if 
this  were  done,  it  would  be  better  for  all,  for  the  gardener  w'ould 
then  be  under  no  obligation  to  keep  a  man  if  he  was  not  worthy, 
and  had  not  great  aptitude  for  his  calling,  and  was  not  diligent 
in  his  work. 


I  HAV'E  been  led  into  this  subject  by  the  thought  that  an 
“  Old  Gardener  ”  approached  a  question  that  he  was  too  diffident 
to  examine  fully ;  and  here  let  me  say  in  all  seriousness,  that 
although  1  have  commented  freely  upon  w'hat  I  fancied  was  per¬ 
ceivable  between  the  lines  of  the  article  under  notice,  I  still 
thank  your  correspondent  most  cordially  for  a  communication 
that  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all. 

Undoubtedly  the  irext  most  noteworthy  article  in  your  last 
issue  is  that  supplied  by  an  “  Employer  ”  on  gai’deirers  exhibiting. 
I  thought  when  1  read  that  admirable  paper  that  such  a  one 
had  never  come  under  my  notice  in  the  gardening  press.  If  an 
“  Employer  s  ”  reasoning  is  not  sound  it  will  be  well  if  someone 
wi;l  point  out  the  weakness  of  his  arguments.  On  every  point 
save  one  it  appears  to  me  that  he  is  in  an  impregnable  position, 
and  the  exceptioiral  point  is  debateable — namely,  that  light 
cropping  necessarily  results  in  large  produce.  In  instances 
iirnumerable  the  poorest  of  Grapes,  Melons,  and  all  other  fruits 
save  been  seen  where  the  crops  were  of  the  lightest;  while,  on 
the_  contrary,  the  very  finest  of  examples  have  been  part  of 
decidedly  heavy  crops.  The  question  is  one  of  high  culture 
solely ;  and  the  man  who  wins  prizes  in  good  competition  simply 
shows  that  he  is  a  good  cultivator-,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
Iris  crops  “at  home”  ar-e  decidedly  heavier  than  those  who  have 
not  fruit  of  anything  like  e:[ual  mer  it. 


^  Another  and  highly  important  rrratter  is  introduced  by 
“Employer” — namely,  quality  size  as  the  pr-imary  merit. 

Quality,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  far  the  more  important  element ; 


and  in  the  case  of  fruit,  for  example,  the  test  of  merit  should  be 
this — whether  this  large  birrrcb  of  Grapes  or  huge  Pine  or  Melon, 
but  neither  of  them  quite  ripe  and  of  inferior  kavour,  worrld  be 
more  acceptable  in  a  high-class  dessert  than  smaller  exarrrples 
perfect  in  finish  and  markedly  superior,  as  tested  by  the  palate. 
If  I  were  judging  I  should  act  on  the  latter  principle  and  let  the 
critics  have  their  fling. _ 

In  the  case  of  “  specimen  ”  j)lants,  the  best  judges  never 
overlook  quality,  and  they  would  make  a  serious  mistake  if  they 
did.  They  will  not,  nor  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  glvdng  premier 
honours  to  specimens,  say,  3  feet  in  diameter,  if  they  are  in 
superior  condition  as  regards  culture  to  otbers  of  twice  the  size. 
As  “Employer”  so  tritely  remarks,  “size  means  generally  age 
or  room  ” — namely,  that  “  the  plant  has  lived  several  years  and 
that  the  owner  has  a  house  large  enough  to  hold  it.”  Still,  we 
occasionally  see  products  honoured  because  they  are  large  and 
little  else,  but  judges  do  not  honour  themselves  by  such  verdicts. 


Then  tlie  greed  of  exhibitors  is  referred  to  in  the  same  signi¬ 
ficant  article.  It  is  this  “  greed  ”  that  has  caused  many  owners 
of  gardens  to  prohibit  showing  altogether.  The  immoderation 
of  gardeners  in  scraping  together  everything  they  could— making 
the  whole  routine  of  practice  subservient  to  the  show  day,  practi¬ 
cally  clearing  the  garden  with  the  object  of  getting  every  possible 
prize  in  every  possible  class,  showing  neither  consideration 
towards  employers  nor  mercy  towards  competitors  with  humbler 
means — it  is  this  kind  of  showing  that  sooner  or  later  results  in 
no  showing  at  all  from  the  gardens  in  which  such  extreme  and 
unthoughtful  practices  have  been  indulged  in;  and  also  induces — 
and  who  can  wonder  at  it  ? — the  owners  of  other  gardens  to  take 
their  stand  against  exhibiting.  Other  thoughts  ai-ise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  important  subject,  but  they  must  at  present  be 
snppressed.  _ 

“We  are  all  too  much  afraid  of  cutting  and  pruning  trees  in 
summer,”  writes  a  gardener  on  page  114.  1  think  not  quite  “  all  ” 

are  afraid  of  the  practice,  but  the  vast  majority  of  persons  are. 
Time  is  showing,  as  it  must  show,  that  the  more  of  summer  and 
the  less  of  winter  pruning  is  done  the  more  fruitful  ai-e  the  trees, 
whatever  they  are,  and  in  whatever  form  grovn.  It  cannot  be 
too  widely  known  that  branches  may  be  removed  from  fruit 
trees  in  summer,  and  shoots  thinned  out  to  any  required  extent 
quite  as  safely  as  in  the  winter.  Now  is  the  time  for  pruning  to 
be  done  effectively.  There  should  be  no  delay.  At  no  other 
time  can  such  an  accurate  judgment  be  formed  as  to  the  proper 
distances  for  securing  the  growths.  Let  them  be  so  disposed 
that  the  sun  and  air  can  act  as  directly  as  possible  on  the  foliage, 
and  if  fruit  buds  do  not  follow  there  will  bo  “something  wrong 
at  the  roots.” 


“A.  J.  B.”  v/ishes  to  know  the  opinions  of  correspondents 
generally,  and  that  of  Mr.  Iggulden  particulai-ly,  relative  to  the 
merits  of  Muscat  Troveren  and  the  two  Black  Muscat  Grapes 
named  on  page  114.  As  to  the  two  blacks,  they  are  so  much 
alike  in  my  eyes  that  I  cannot  tell  “  t’other  from  which,”  and  if 
I  taste  them  I  am  in  the  same  difficulty.  I  have,  however,  never 
grown  them  side  by  side,  because  I  never  thought  it  worth  while 
having  more  than  one  rod  of  this  Grape  under  whatever  name 
it  was  offered.  As  to  the  Muscat  Troveren,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  Frontignan  Grape.  I  have  never  seen  it  win  a  prize  in 
competition  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  I  do  not  think  I  c  ver 
shall,  unless  the  latter  is  very  bad  and  the  former  better  than  I 
have  yet  seen  it.  The  Muscat  Troveren  is  rich  in  flavour  and 
large  for  a  Frontignan,  but  it  bears  no  comparison  in  size  of 
bunch  and  berry,  nor  of  productiveness,  with  the  best  of  all  white 
G  rapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Burton  evidently  grows  splendid  Rose  leaves,  but  the 
condition  of  his  bushes  is  due,  I  think,  to  something  besides 
early  pruning.  The  thinning-out  of  the  wood  of  Roses  in 
autumn,  cutting  away  as  much  as  the  weak  and  the  old  and 
leaving  the  strong  and  young  shoots,  is  the  best  of  all  n  ethods 
of  getting  fine  foliage,  and  if  the  pruning  is  not  too  close,  of 
fine  blooms  too;  but  if  very  strong  gi-owths  are  shortened 
severely  there  will  be  fine  leaves  only.  Your  correspondent 
thinks  the  “  middle  or  end  of  March  quite  late  enough  for 
pruning  even  so  far  north  ”  as  V  estmoreland.  As  to  this,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  danger  of  early  prunirg  is  greater  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north,  but  the  end  of  March  is  not  very  early 
for  pruning  anywhere. 


Mr.  Murphy  advances  what  he  calls  his  “  last  word  ”  on 
A.  K.  Williams  Rose.  I  hope  it  is  not  his  last  word.  I  think 
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he  will  find  after  he  has  had  a  few  more  plants  from  nurseries 
that  this  Rose  is  not  a  good  grower.  I  have  seen  it  in  twenty 
gardens  this  year — in  some  cases  dead,  and  in  all  regarded  as 
difficult  to  establish;  but  it  is  wonderful  what  grand  blooms  even 
small  plants  will  produce.  I  hope  both  your  correspondent  and 
“D.,  Deal,”  may  be  right  in  their  opinions,  but  at  present  they 
must  allow  me  to  think  that  I  attach  a  little  more  weight  to  the 
practice  of  “  One  who  Knows  ”  than  to  either  of  them,  especially 
as  a  grower  of  at  least  50,000  Roses  told  me  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  blooms  exhibited  of  A.  K.  Williams  wei’e  cut  from  plants 
that  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the  buds  were  inserted. 


I  MUST  have  a  “  thought  ”  on  seed  Potatoes.  “  B.”  attaches  far 
more  importance  to  changing  seed  than  I  do.  The  finest  crop  of 
Ashtops  I  have  seen  this  year,  and  with  little  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  crops  ever  grown,  was  from  “  seed  ”  raised  by  the  cultivator 
in  the  same  garden  for  more  than  thirty  years.  With  care  in 
selection,  preservation,  and  preparation  for  planting,  I  think 
there  is  no  degeneration — at  least,  in  the  Ashtop  varieties.  I 
have  bought  seed  of  these  for  a  dozen  years  from  a  dozen  different 
places,  and  not  in  one  instance  have  the  resulting  crops  been  in 
favour  of  the  purchased  seed.  With  later  sorts  the  case  has 
been  different,  and  Scotch-grown  seed  has  usually  proved  the 
best ;  but  this  only  means  that  southern-gi-own  and  earlier- 
ripened  tubers  were  more  forward,  and  the  early  growths  displaced 
before  planting,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  retard  several  sacks,  while 
there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  having  a  bushel  or  two  of  kidneys 
just  as  we  wish  to  see  them. 


Be.  Pateeson’s  observation  relative  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Hen-and-Chickens  Marigold,  and  Hen-and-Ohickens  Daisy,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  latter  influencing  the  former,  will  possibly 
have  provoked  a  smile  of  incrudulity  on  the  part  of  some  matter- 
of-fact  individual  who  is  a  non-believer  in  occult  “  influences  ”  of 
this  kind.  There  may  have  been  nothing  whatever  in  the  doctor’s 
supposition,  but  unless  I  am  misinformed  there  is  a  sort  of 
sympathy  among  plants  that  has  been  turned  to  practical  account 
in  the  establishment  of  new  varieties — these  having  been  the 
result  of  simply  intermixing  the  growths,  of  evergreens  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  has  predisposed  to  sporting,  and  the  sports  have 
been  fixed  by  propagation.  This  I  am  informed  has  been  done ; 
and  my  informant  being  the  person  who  asserts  he  has  done  it, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  laugh  in  derision  at  a  suggestion  that  opens 
up  a  field  of  thought  on  a  most  interesting  if  obscure  subject.  I 
wonder  if  anyone  else  thinks  this  little  matter  worth  thinking 
about. 


In  the  illustration  on  page  123  attention  is  directed  to  a  very 
distinct  and  beautiful  Primula.  Grown  as  represented  Primula 
sikkimensis  must  have  a  charming  appearance.  I  have  never  so 
seen  it,  but  have  proved  its  value  for  pots  for  conservatory  deco¬ 
ration.  As  its  adajDtability  for  that  piirpose  does  not  seem  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  excellent  article  on  the  page  quoted,  I 
thought  the  omission  worth  noting  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
wish  to  have  their  greenhouses  and  conservatories  as  variedly 
attractive  as  possible  during  the  late  spring  months. 


My  last  thought  this  week  is  that  Mr.  Bai'ron  is  as  lucky  as  he 
must  be  worthy.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  have  two  gold 
watches  presented  to  them  within  twelve  months,  and  I  think  if 
two  were  presented  to  me  (what  a  wild  thought !)  I  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  at  least  one  of  them.  Mr.  Barron  will  make  a 
similar  endeavour  no  doubt,  and  let  us  hope  he  will  succeed,  or 
giving  gold  watches  will  go  out  of  fashion,  and  I  shall  have  to  be 
content  with  my  old  silver  “  ticker.” — A  Thinkee. 


DWARF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Where  dwarf  plants  are  in  demand  for  decoration  in  small  pots, 
and  effective  arrangements  are  required  either  in  the  conservatory  or 
dwelling  house,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  plants  specially,  and  as  suitable 
for  the  purpose  as  possible.  However  dwarf  and  well  grown  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  may  be  in  from  6  to  10-inch  pots,  they  cannot  always  be 
employed  amongst  other  small  dwarf-flowering  or  foliage  plants  to 
present  a  light  and  effective  appearance.  When  propagated  early 
they  often  grow  too  large  for  many  positions,  and  instead  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  pleasing  effect  would  be  unsightly.  For  standing  amongst  and 
rising  above  groups  of  Ferns,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Zonal  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  or  Hjmcinths  arranged  tastefully  together  nothing  is  more 
serviceable  than  a  good  batch  of  Chrysanthemums  of  the  large  free- 
flowering  types  rooted  at  once  in  4-inch  pots,  and  not  shifted  into 
larger  afterwards. 

Strong  cuttings  should  be  selected  of  such  varieties  as  Elaine, 


James  Salter,  Early  Red  Dragon,  Parasol,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle,  Beverley,  Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  and  many 
others,  including  late-flowering  varieties,  and  inserted  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower.  Cuttings  root  freely 
at  this  season  in  cold  frames  if  they  are  kept  close  and  well  shaded 
from  strong  sun  until  rooted  ;  they  should  then  be  hardened  and 
grown  outside  the  same  as  those  propagated  earlier  in  the  season. 
All  side  shoots  must  be  removed  as  they  are  produced,  and  the  plants 
finally  disbudded  to  one,  two,  or  three  flowers.  If  one  is  taken  the 
crown  or  centre  bud  may  be  selected  ;  if  more,  this  must  be  removed, 
and  the  plants  will  branch  into  three  shoots,  upon  which  terminal 
buds  will  be  produced.  On  these  small  plants  we  gener.illy  have 
only  one  good  bloom,  and  never  more  than  two.  It  is  surprising  how 
beautiful  these  are  when  freely  arranged  amongst  other  plants,  for 
they  will  not  exceed  18  inches  in  height. 

That  beautiful  variety,  Soeur  Melanie,  is  grand  for  this  purpose, 
and  single  plants  can  be  grown  well  in  3-inch  pots.  This  is  allowed 
to  grow  to  a  single  stem  the  same  as  the  others  until  it  branches  the 
last  time,  when  the  whole  of  the  shoots  produced  are  left  and  two 
or  three  buds  towards  the  end  of  each  shoot.  The  last-named  variety 
and  the  majority  of  free-flowering  Pompons  make  most  lovely 
decorative  plants  if  inserted  thickly  together  now  in  4,  5,  and  6-inch 
pots,  and  then  grown  on  after  they  are  rooted  without  stopping, 
pinching,  or  even  disbudding.  Plants  rooted  now  and  grown  without 
staking  or  tying  are  more  useful  and  effective  in  many  gardens  than 
those  raised  months  earlier.  Such  plants  as  have  been  described  can 
be  arranged  with  effect  on  the  side  stages  of  small  houses  or  conser¬ 
vatories  in  conjunction  with  Primulas  and  other  dwarf  plants,  while 
those  grown  in  larger  pots  and  staked  would  be  out  of  place  unless 
the  stage  to  be  filled  is  very  wide,  and  the  pot  and  lower  part  of  the 
plant  where  the  stakes  are  visible  can  be  entirely  hid  from  view  by 
other  plants.  When  arrangements  have  to  be  low  and  not  on  the 
banking  system  early-propagated  plants  are  almost  useless  for  the 
purpose  ;  however,  the  stems  may  be  bent  and  twisted  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  them  dwarf  and  low.  For  effective  arrangements 
twisted  formal  specimens  must  be  ignored,  for  they  cannot  be  used 
without  making  a  break  amongst  other  small  flowering  plants.  The 
late  striking  of  Chrysanthemums  for  purposes  of  decoration  is  not 
practised  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  the  most  lovely  little 
natural  looking  specimens  can  be  produced  that  can  be  used  in  almost 
any  position  and  enable  the  cultivator  to  make  telling  aiTangements 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  with  the  plants  generally  seen 
and  grown  for  the  purpose. — Scientia. 


MELON  PLANTS  DECAYING. 

Me.  Bardney,  like  myself,  seems  to  have  a  fair  share  of  diseases  and 
other  evils  to  contend  with  in  his  gardening  career.  It  is,  however,  no 
consolation  to  know  this,  but  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  find  that  he  is  in 
a  position  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  sudden  decay  of  the  Melon  plants. 
From  the  first  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  sudden  collapse  of  part 
or  the  whole  of  a  plant  was  due  to  the  excess  of  sap  over  and  above  what  war 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  plant  during  dull  weather.  In  cleas 
sunny  weather  there  was  nothing  the  matter,  but  directly  we  experienced 
dull  sunless  weather  the  evaporation  was  suddenly  materially  checked,  and 
then  followed  the  collapse.  In  two  different  gardens  beside  our  own, 
where  I  saw  these  failures,  the  glass  had  been  rather  heavily  shaded  with 
limewash  during  the  prevalence  of  very  hot  weather,  and  in  our  case  the 
remedy  was  the  removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  shading,  the  increase 
of  fire  heat,  and  the  admittance  of  more  air  or  less  water  given  at  the 
roots.  This  lessened  the  supply  of  sap  and  increased  evaporation,  with 
the  result  of  saving  some  of  the  plants  that  had  already  lost  several  healthy 
leaves  in  the  peculiarly  strange  manner  before  described.  Now  we  are 
having  clear  weather  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  the  disease  being  very 
different  from  the  common  canker. — W.  I. 


ROSES— THE  AFTERMATH. 

I  pruned,  as  last  year,  about  the  first  days  of  March — feeling  perhaps 
more  uncertain  than  usual  as  to  the  results.  It  will  be  remembered  there 
was  much  correspondence  in  the  Journal,  and  that  correspondence  was 
not  encouraging.  On  the  15th  of  May  I  went  out,  and  was  obliged  to 
remain  away  from  my  garden  quite  two  months.  The  first  Rose  bloom 
was  nearly  over  on  my  return.  The  gardens  I  had  visited,  chiefly  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  the  Rose  shows  I  had  attended,  exhibited,  as  a 
whole,  fewer  collections  and  specimens  of  merit  than  I  had  observed  for 
years,  and  the  general  impression  appeared  to  be  that  the  Rose  year  had 
not  been  so  good  as  usual.  A  long  spell  of  east  wind  prevailed  every¬ 
where,  and  when  warmth  came  there  was  not  moisture  enough  to  balance 
the  drought ;  yet,  spite  of  the  intense  sunshine,  dark  Roses  seemed  less 
scorched  than  usual. 

But  the  Rose  season  of  1884  is  not  yet  over,  and  I  believe  the  best  has 
yet  to  come.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  July,  dull  grey  skies  and  torrents 
of  rain  brought  down  the  temperature  and  refreshed  the  parched  ground  ; 
indeed,  so  thick  and  almost  chill  was  the  atmosphere,  that  I  began  to 
fear  mildew  and  consequent  debility.  But  soon  again  the  sun  reappeared, 
and  the  magnificent  weather  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  has  had  mar- 
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vellous  effect.  Rose  shoots  are  thrown  up  with  remarkable  vigour  ;  some 
of  the  trees  are  already  full  of  bud,  and  present  the  most  even,  healthful, 
and  beautiful  appearance,  while  the  dry-weather  Roses,  both  dark  and 
light,  such  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Pierre  Netting,  Madame  Lacharme,  and 
others,  are  happy  and  fragrant  exceedingly. 

Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  condition  of  our  Roses  if  the  heat 
is  not  too  trying  for  them.  Let  us  hope  that  delicate  constitutions  may 
he  set  up,  and  much  good  wood  ripened  early  in  preparation  for  the  next 
Rose  season  we  trust  to  see  when  the  coming  aftermath,  and  the,  happily 
yet  distant,  winter  are  over. — A.  M.  B. 


Extraordinary  Hbat. — According  to  the  meteorological  return 
the  shade  temperature  last  Monday  (August  11th)  was  as  high  as  93°  at 
Hillington,  in  Norfolk,  92°  in  London,  and  87°  at  York.  At  half-past 
eight  on  Monday  evening  the  thermometer  in  London  registered  85°) 
and  at  one  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning  76°.  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra 
state  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  record  of  974°  was  taken — the  highes^. 
for  very  many  years.  Mr.  Abbey  states  the  thermometer  registered  95° 
in  the  shade  on  the  8th  and  93°  on  the  9th  at  Paxton  Park,  St.  Neots^ 
Huntingdonshire  ;  and  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  Nursery  at  Chelsea  we  are  in 
formed  the  sun  temperature  was  131°  on  the  11th  inst.  On  Tuesday  the 
shade  temperature  in  London  was  82°.  Yesterday  (Wednesday)  the 
weather  was  cooler. 

-  The  Putney  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  an¬ 
nounce  that  their  Exhibition  this  year  will  take  place  on  November  11th 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Putney.  The  usual  prizes  are  offered,  including 
the  silver  cup  for  the  best  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for 
effect. 

-  Campanula  Vidali. — In  a  few  gardens  this  plant  is  now 

flowering,  but  though  very  distinct  in  habit  and  form  of  flowers,  the 
colour  of  the  latter,  a  dull  white,  is  not  quite  pleasing.  Possibly  some 
improvement  could  be  effected  by  crossing  it  with  some  blue-flowered 
species  ;  and  though  there  might  be  a  little  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
this  it  would  be  worth  the  trial,  as  a  blue-flowered  C.  Vidali  would  be  a 
decided  acquisition. 

-  Exhibiting. — A  correspondent  writes  ; — “  I  should  like  to 

thank  Mr.  Iggulden,  and  also  “  An  Employer,”  for  their  good  articles  on 
exhibiting.  Though  I  do  not  think  it  will  induce  my  employer  to 
exhibit,  the  articles  must  do  good  to  many  of  your  readers.” 

-  Wellingtonia  giganteA. — Among  the  remarkable  specimens 

on  view  at  the  International  Forestry  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh  is  a  section 
— 10  feet  by  14  in  diameter — of  one  of  the  world-famous  Mammoth  Trees 
of  California,  within  the  trunk  of  which  it  is  said  a  large  picnic  party 
could  be  accommodated.  Arboriculturists  hold  that  the  specimen  shown 
in  Edinburgh  is  over  six  thousand  years  old. 

-  The  Jersey  Potato  Crop. — This  is  likely  to  turn  out  an 

unusually  good  one  this  season.  Although  the  earliest  crop  did  not  yield 
over- well,  the  later  ones  have  made  amends,  and  the  Jersey  Gardener 
estimates  that  the  total  export  will  probably  exceed  45,000  tons,  and 
realise  over  £300,000. 

-  Messrs.  Bates,  Hendy,  k  Co.,  37,  Walbrook,  have  forwarded 

us  a  copy  of  the  “Monthly  Circular  of  Gardening  for  India,” 
which  is  issued  by  the  Indian  Seed  Stores  at  Ranikhet.  It  contains  a 
calendar  of  garden  operations  on  the  plains  and  hills,  a  letter  from  a 
London  correspondent,  and  notes  on  the  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane  and 
the  Doura.  It  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is 
intended. 

- Clematises  for  Arbours.— “J.  R.”  writes We  have  had, 

and  still  have,  a  beautiful  display  of  Clematises  this  year,  though  our 
garden,  which  is  exposed  to  some  of  the  worst  of  London  smoke — that 
from  the  frequently  passing  engines  in  a  railway  close  by.  The  plants 
are  trained  over  a  porch  of  a  summer  house,  not  rigidly  and  formally, 
but  naturally,  and  we  have  a  succession  of  flowers  from  early  spring 
until  autumn.  First,  the  charming  white  Clematis  indivisa  produces 
its  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers  in  abundance  ;  this  is  followed  by 


C.  Jackmanni  varieties,  which  are  still  lovely,  loaded  with  wreaths  of 
rich  purple  flowers  ;  and  now  the  snowy  cloud-like  C.  Flammula  is 
expanding  its  diminutive  but  pretty  white  blooms  in  profusion.  The 
beauty  of  these  plants  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  their  value  for 
suburban  gardens  is  inestimable.” 

-  Lythrum  Gr^fferi  in  Pots. — This  graceful  little  plant  is 

admirably  adapted  for  culture  in  pots,  and  in  a  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  it  has  a  beautiful  effect  if  suspended  from  the  roof.  In  this 
position  the  long  slender  shoots  droop  naturally,  and  bear  their  small 
but  bright  rosy-purple  flowers  freely  and  continuously.  Any  ordinary 
soil  suits  it,  and  the  best  method  of  treatment  is  to  increase  it  by 
cuttings  every  season,  placing  four  or  five  in  a  small  GO-sized  pot,  and 
transferring  these  together  into  a  48-size.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and 
curiously  reflexed,  so  that  they  appear  to  lie  nearly  flat  on  the  branches. 
Fresh  growths  are  constantly  springing  from  the  root,  so  that  there  is  a 
cluster  of  young  flowering  shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  in  addition  to 
the  older  ones  trailing  over  the  side. 

-  The  Journal  des  Roses  for  July  and  August  gives  plates  of 

Roses  Madame  Prosper  Laugier  and  Red  Dragon.  The  first,  it 
is  said,  was  obtained  from  seed  by  M.  Eugene  Verdier  in  1869,  first 
fl  jwered  in  1872,  and  was  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of  1875  at  the  same 
time  as  Abel  Carriere.  The  plate  fairly  represents  its  colour  and  form. 
The  other  is  well  known  as  one  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son’s  productions) 
a  seedling  from  Charles  Lefebvre,  remarkable  for  its  rich  colour  and 
handsome  globular  form. 

-  “  R.  P.  B.”  writes  respecting  East  Lothian  Stocks  : — 

“  ‘  Thinker  ’  may  rest  assured  that  these  Stocks  can  be  had  in  flower  in 
July  in  the  same  year  as  sown.  I  have  had  them  so  repeatedly.  The 
seed  must  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  their  flowering  in  July.  They  are  later  this  year,  having  been  later 
in  sowing,  but  the  plants  are  now  coming  into  flower.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  unusual  to  sow  in  August  and  keep  the  plants  cool 
throughout  the  winter.  Where  seed-saving  is  kept  in  view  autumn 
sowing  is  much  the  better  plan,  though  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  as  regards  a  fine  display  of  flowers  in  autumn.” 

-  Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  Austen.— On  Tuesday  the  5th  inst., 

Mr.  J.  Austen,  who  is  leaving  Ashton  Court  Gardens,  Bristol,  for  Witley 
Court,  Stourport,  was  entertained  at  a  farewell  dinner  in  the  Montague 
Hotel,  Kingsdown,  and  presented  with  a  handsome  sideboard,  and  an 
album  containing  the  portraits  of  sixty  subscribers.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  Mr.  G.  Webley,  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  Chrysaptbemum 
Society,  presiding.  An  address  was  inserted  in  the  album,  the  substance 
of  which  follows  : — “  In  making  this  presentation  we  are  actuated  by 
feelings  of  the  deepest  regard,  and  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  talent 
displayed  by  you  in  the  many  departments  of  your  profession  during 
the  eleven  years  that  you  have  resided  in  our  midst.  We  offer  you  our 
most  hearty  congratulations  upon  your  succeeding  to  so  important  an 
appointment  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  believing  that  it  will 
afford  you  an  extended  field  for  the  further  development  of  those  abilities 
which  have  hitherto  characterised  your  career  ;  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  sincere  regret  at  parting  from  so 
genial  and  valued  a  friend.”  The  Committee,  who  were  appointed  to 
obtain  subscriptions  and  arrange  for  the  presentation,  consisted  of  Messrs. 

G.  Webley  (Chairman),  J.  H.  Vallance  (Secretary),  John  Miles,  E.  F. 
Woodward,  H.  K.  Ward,  W.  H.  Bannister,  E.  Brown,  J.  A.  Walker, 

H.  King,  I.  Bush,  W.  A.  Garaway,  F.  I.  Parker,  and  V.  Down. 

-  Dr.  Paterson  sends  us  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  he 

has  received  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  in  reference  to  the  Hen-and- 
chickens  Marigold  figured  last  week  in  this  Journal : — “  May  I 
venture  to  ask  you  for  a  seed  or  two  of  your  Hen-and-chicken  Marigold  ? 
It  is  a  most  curious  thing,  and  although  some  may  smile  at  your  remark 
as  to  its  growing  near  the  Hen-and-chicken  Daisy,  no  wise  and  thoughtful 
person  will  do  so.  I  have  read  of  plants  becoming  variegated  when 
growing  near  variegated  individuals  of  another  kind  ;  and  only  the 
other  day  I  was  with  .a  farmer  who  drops  a  few  Swedish  Turnip  seeds  in 
his  drills  or  rows]  of  Mangold  Wurtzels,  and  he  always  takes  the  prize  at 
our  show  with  the  Turnips  so  grown,  although  he  has  acres  of  Turnips 
cultivated  by  themselves  in  the  usual  way,  but  they  never  grow  so  fine 
as  those  among  the  Mangolds.  Verily  there  are  ‘many  things  ’twixt 
heaven  and  earth  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.’  ” 

-  Manganese  in  Plants. — Recent  researches  by  M.  Maumene 
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looking  for  the  visitors  that  did  not  come  and  the  rain  that  did  ;  and  all 
this  with  their  faces  gradually  getting  longer  and  longer  and  whiter  and 
whiter,  until  you  would  have  thought  that  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
sink  into  the  earth  out  of  sight,  which,  I  understand,  was  just  their 
feeling. 

Thursday  the  10th  was  a  little  better,  but  the  evening,  when  the  Not¬ 
tingham  people  would  have  flocked  in  in  large  numbers,  was  wet.  There 
was  not  £30  taken  in  the  two  days,  and  £150  to  £200  was  wanted  to  pay 
prizes  and  expenses.  A  council  of  ways  and  means  was  called  by  the 
officers,  the  Mayor  (the  President  of  the  year),  a  few  gentlemen  friends  of 
the  Society,  and  the  exhibitors  ;  and  on  the  representations  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  as  to  the  state  of  things  it  was  decided  that,  subject  to  the  kind 
permission  of  Alderman  Lambert,  the  owner  of  Mapperley  Park,  to  grant 
the  use  of  the  park  for  the  two  following  days  of  the  week,  the  Show 
should  be  continued  open  at  popular  prices  up  to  Saturday  evening,  and 
the  majority  of  the  exhibitors  very  willingly  agreed.  Some  of  them  who 
came  a  long  distance  could  not  do  so,  but  they  removed  what  they  had  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  the  places  emptied  were  filled  by  Nottingham 
gentlemen  sending  from  their  gardens  sufficient  stuff  to  keep  a  good  show 
up  to  the  Saturday  evening.  But  even  with  these  two  added  days  the 
loss  the  Society  suffers  is  heavy  and  crushing. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  have  published  a  circular  setting  forth  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  which,  if  you  could  find  room  for,  would  possibly  be  a 
means  of  bringing  their  case  into  the  notice  of  some  who  could  help 
substantially.  I  enclose  a  copy. 


“  We  beg  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  your  subscription  to  the  above 
Society  which  still  remains  unpaid. 

“  The  deplorable  failure  through  bad  weather  of  the  recent  Exhibition  in  Mapperley 
Park  compel  the  Committee  to  apply  for  all  outstanding  subscriptions,  and  at  the  same 
time  ask  you  if  possible  to  increase  it.  Some  idea  of  the  Society’s  financial  position 
may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  while  the  expenses  of  the  Show,  including  prize 
money,  amounted  to  £300,  the  total  receipts  at  the  gates  were  only  £68.  Trusting  this 
appeal  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response, 

“  We  remain, 

“  Tours  faithfully, 

“  James  Don,  20,  Chapel  Bar,  \  „  „  „ 

“  E.  StEW.\.RD,  2,  Exchange  Row,  j 


.  The  Show  itself  was  a  splendid  one,  infinitely  superior  to  the  one  of  last 
year,  and  that  was  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  as  good  a  show  as 
could  be  seen  in  the  provinces.  The  groups  of  plants  set  up  for  effect 
were  the  admiration  of  everybody.  These  are  the  only  things  that  I  shall 
specially  mention ;  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  now  to  particularise.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Society  may  have  better  luck  next  year  if  they  “  go  in  ”  for 
a  show,  though  shows  are  not  what  the  Society  was  established  for — the 
idea  of  the  promoters  being  more  educational  than  exhibitional — show’s, 
especially  large  shows,  being  an  outgrowth  or  excrescence  which  some  of 
the  members  deplore. 

My  second  note  is  the  Notts  fruit  crop.  Well,  the  Notts  fruit  crop  is 
nowhere  this  summer.  Orchards  are  blank,  or  next  to  it.  Apples  very 
few,  and  those  of  the  constant  bearers,  such  as  Keswick  Codlins,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgs,  or  Russian  and  Greenings.  Pears  scarcely  any,  and  those 
of  the  common  varieties.  Plums  none.  Damsons  none.  No  Walnuts, 
a  fair  crop  of  Cobnuts,  but  not  many  Filberts.  Plenty  of  Straw'berries, 
though  they  all  ripened  at  once,  nearly.  Pretty  fair  of  Raspheri’ies,  an 
abundance  of  Gooseberries  (with  us,  we  lie  high  ;  in  the  valleys  not  so 
many).  The  same  of  Currants,  Black,  White,  and  Red.  Apricots  a  good 
crop.  Peaches  a  few.  All  these  keep  up  our  supplies  of  preserves,  but 
they  do  not  make  up  lo  us  the  loss  of  the  Apple  crop.  No  other  fruit  can 
make  that  up  to  us  ;  and  though  we  can  buy  in  the  market  cases  of  foreign 
Apples  fairly  cheap,  they  do  not  make  up  to  us  the  loss  of  our  own  supply. 
A  gardener  can  face  a  cook  with  a  bolder  spirit  when  he  has  a  good  Apple 
crop  than  he  can  when  his  supply  is  small.  At  least  that  is  my  experi¬ 
ence,  and  I  am  getting  an  old  hand  now.  It  is,  however,  time  that  I 
wrote  the  usual — H.,  Notts. 


TEEES  AT  THE  CAPE. 

(Continued  from  page  130.') 

EUCALYPTUS. 

Amongst  the  introduced  timber  trees  of  Cape  Colonj'-,  after  the 
European  Pines  and  Oak,  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  Blue  Gum 
of  Australia  (Eucalyptus  globulus).  The  Blue  Gum  is  more  widely 
planted  in  South  Africa  than  any  other  tree,  but  it  rarely  shows  self- 
grown  seedlings,  and  consequently  has  not  the  forestal  value  of  the 
bak  and  the  Pines.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  introduction  to  the 
Blue  Gum,  in  its  own  hemisphere  and  latitude.  It  was  my  first 
morning  on  shore  near  Cape  Town.  People  with  their  English 
habits  were  in  bed  or  at  breakfast,  and  I  had  the  fresh  morning  air 
to  myself.  There  was  a  lightness  and  freshness  about  this  air 
wonderfully  recalling  the  Nilgiris,  and  this  illusion  was  complete 
when  I  passed  out  of  the  perfumed  Pine  woods  to  where  some  giant 
Blue  Gums  stretched  their  limbs  across  the  road,  and  filled  the  air 
wiih  their  strong  wholesome  scent.  All  along  the  coast  of  South 
Africa,  from  above  Cape  Town  to  Natal,  the  Blue  Gum  grows  with 
facility  and  rapidity — nearly  the  same  powerful  assimilator  of  carbon 
that  it  is  on  the  Nilgiris.  Ten  tons  has  been  mentioned  as  the  acre- 
increment  in  Natal.  Approaching  the  colder  western  coast  this 
figure  probably  diminishes,  but  there  are  no  plantations  sufficiently 
large  and  regular  on  the  coast  to  afford'any  reliable  figures  of  growth. 


In  the  drier  climate  of  the  interior  the  Blue  Gum  succeeds  best  when 
there  is  subsoil  moisture.  It  is  extensively  planted  round  farms 
everywhere,  and  is  said  to  have  modified  the  mild  malarial  fever 
which  is  prevalent  in  some  portions  of  the  Transvaal,  an  elevated 
plateau  (about  4000  feet  elevation)  which  extends  northwards  into  the 
tropics. 

On  the  same  plateau,  at  the  large  English  town  of  Kimberley 
(the  diamond  fields)  where  a  bad  form  of  malarial  fever  is  prevalent 
in  summer,  and  where  firewood  sells  at  fancy  prices,  Eucalypts  have 
been  planted  just  sufficiently  to  show  that  they  will  grow  well  there. 
There  is  now  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at  Kimberley  from  the 
Orange  river,  and  altogether  the  best  prospects  of  successful  Eucalypt 
planting.  The  only  portion  of  Cape  Colony  where  the  Blue  Gum 
appears  not  to  succeed  is  on  the  last  range  of  high  mountains  rising 
to  the  plateaux  of  the  interior.  On  these  mountains,  especially  if  the 
aspect  is  southerly,  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter  are  too  severe  for 
the  Blue  Gum.  In  the  semi-desert  country  to  the  north-west,  where 
the  rainfall  ranges  from  10  to  15  inches  down  to  only  a  few  scanty 
uncertain  showers,  Eucalypts  can  naturally  not  be  grown  without 
irrigation.  The  Blue  Gum  and  other  Eucalypts  have  been  most 
extensively  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town.  In  certain 
situations  thej’  suffer  there  from  wind,  and  the  wood,  as  firewood,  has 
a  bad  reputation  for  being  twisted  in  the  grain  and  difficult  to 
split.  Grown  in  close  plantations  these  objections  would  probably 
disappear. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Blue  Gum  appears  to  grow  less  rapidly  in 
Cape  Colony  than  on  the  Nilgiris,  and  there  are  other  Eucalypts 
which  rival,  or  even  surpass  it,  in  rapidity  and  robustness  of  growth. 
In  appearance,  the  average  Blue  (lum  on  the  southern  seaboard  of 
Africa  is  about  equal  to  those  I  saw  in  Italy,  both  being  somewhat 
inferior  to  the  Nilgiri  tree. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  reproduction  of  the  Blue  Gum,  coppice 
shoots  are  not  so  plentiful  nor  so  strong  as  I  remember  them  a  year 
ago  on  the  Nilgiris  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  self-sown  seedlings  occur 
in  certain  situations  in  Cape  Colony,  while  on  the  Nilgiris  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  they  are  practically  non-existent.  Probably  both 
the  lessened  power  of  coppicing,  and  the  occurrence  to  some  extent 
of  self-sown  seedlings,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Cape  climate  is 
drier  than  that  of  the  Nilgiris  ;  the  Cape  climate  is  warmer  as  regards 
air  temperature  than  the  Nilgiris,  but  as  regards  the  sun  quite  extra- 
tropical,  being  in  latitude  34°  as  against  the  11°  of  the  Nilgiris. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Cape  Town  is  61-25°,  and  the  rainfall 
24  inches.  On  the  cool  side  of  the  Table  Mountain  range,  where  the 
Pines,  Oaks,  and  Blue  Gums  attain  such  fine  dimensions,  the  rainfall 
is  greater  and  the  temperature  slightly  less.  On  the  Nilgiris,  where 
the  Blue  Gums  grow  best,  the  mean  temperature  is  about  56°,  and 
the  rainfall  45  inches.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  best  show  of  self- 
sown  Blue  Gums  in  Cape  Colony  is  believed  to  be  at  a  farm  some 
distance  from  the  south-west  coast,  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  in 
Cape  Town.  Here,  in  this  one  locality,  the  young  Blue  Gums  are 
described  as  coming  up  like  grass  :  the  situation  is  dry  and  open,  and 
the  soil  somewhat  stony.  Near  Cape  Town,  self-grown  Blue  (iums 
are  observable,  but  they  are  not  common.  All  over  Cape  Colony  the 
Blue  Gum  produces  fertile  seed,  and  no  other  is  used  in  nurseries  ; 
while,  on  the  Nilgiris,  it  is  necessary  to  use  Australian  seed  on  account 
of  the  bad  quality  of  indigenous  seed. 

Of  other  Eucalypts  only  one  I  believe  has  been  at  all  extensively 
planted.  This  was  at  first  believed  to  be  Eucalyptus  Mahagoni,  but 
was  subsequently  identified  as  Eucalyptus  robusta.  In  iSoutkern 
India  I  found  it  to  succeed  at  2000  feet  lower  elevation  than 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  in  Cape  Colony  it  appears  to  stand  drought 
better  than  Eucalyptus  glob’ulus.  Mr.  Lister  is  very  sanguine  of  its 
successful  and  easy  planting.  I  have  rarely  witnessed  a  more  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth  than  that  shown  by  this  tree  in  the^  tovrn 
avenues  and  in  the  Government  plantation  at  Worcester.  It  is  now 
being  tried  in  the  east  of  the  Colony.  Its  compact  form,  and  (for  a 
Gum  tree)  dense  foliage,  render  it  fit  for  avenue  planting. 

Of  other  Eucalypt^s,  a  great  variety  has  been  planted,  by  twos 
and  threes,  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony.  Very  many  of  these 
I  recognise  as  having  been  more  or  less  successfully  planted  in 
M^’sore. 

The  valuable  Yarrah  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Lister,  growing 
near  Cape  Town,  and  yielding  good  seed.  The  sweetly  scented 
Eucalyptus  citriodora,  which  succeeds  as  a  garden  tree  in  Mysore, 
grows  well  in  Cape  Colony,  but  was  found  to  be  sensitive  to  drought 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Port  Elizabeth  on  the  southern  coast. — 
(The  Indian  Forester.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  FLOWER  SHOW. 

This  old  favourite  northern  Show  has  been  again  resuscitated  after  five 
years  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  hold  an  exhibition.  The  three  years 
prior  to  that  it  rained  on  each  exhibition  day  continuously.  At  the  last  exhi- 
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bition  of  the  Society  the  day  was  changed  from  Friday  to  Wednesday  with  the 
same  results.  It  has  always  been  a  one-day  show.  As  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds  have  been  taken  at  the  gates,  the  pitmen  coming  in  great  quantities 
in  all  the  available  cheap  trains  from  a  distance.  Right  royal  Queen's  weather 
prevailed  on  Friday  last,  and  the  old  historic  town  of  Bishop  Auckland  was 
seen  at  its  brightest.  The  Show  is  held  in  Bishop  Auckland  Park,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Lightfoot.  A  more  picturesque  and 
suitable  place  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  than  where  the  Society  had 
pitched  their  exhibition.  It  was  a  little  east  of  the  Bishop’s  palace,  where  a 
gentle  stream  meanders  in  the  vale,  on  the  right  of  which,  on  an  eminence, 
is  the  palatial  residence  of  his  lordship. 

The  Show  was  arranged  in  three  tents  some  distance  from  each  other, 
and  we  think  the  Society  would  do  better  in  having  the  exhibits  all  in  one 
large  pavilion  ;  they  could  be  better  arranged  and  more  readily  accessible 
to  the  public.  The  receipts,  we  understand,  were  about  .£800 ;  we  hope, 
therefore  the  Society  will  be  restored  to  its  former  position,  when  such 
veteran  competitors  as  Mr.  Baines  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  here. 

Plants. — For  six  flowering  plants,  Mr.  E.  H.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  Aske  Hall,  was  first  with  a  good  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Anthu- 
rium  Schertzerianum,  Phoenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  and  Ixoras.  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  Elmridge,  was  second  ;  Erica  Shannoni,  Ixora  Williamsi,  and  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourianum  were  handsome.  Mr.  Noble,  gardener,  to  Theo.  Fry,  Esq., 
Woodside,  Darlington,  was  third.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Johnson  was 
first  with  good  specimens  of  DavalliaMooreana,  Gleichenia  rupestris,  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Gleichenia  Speluncse.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ford  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Noble  third.  The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  pleasing  features  of  the  Show.  It  is  the  first  time 
the  Society  have  offered  prizes  for  such.  The  spirited  competition  must  have 
been  gratifying  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Noble  was  here  first  again  with  a  tasteful 
arrangement  of  flowering  plants.  Palms,  all  encircled  with  groups  of  Adiantum 
Ferns.  Mr.  Johnston  was  second.  For  six  handsome  foliage  plants  Mr. 
E.  H.  Letts  was  first  with  plants  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  him  at 
Newcastle. 

For  nine  Gladioli  spikes  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Whitburn,  was  first  with  good 
blooms  of  Eglantine,  Mons.  Legrove,  Penelope,  Admiral  Brongniart,  and 
Amathea.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  second  with  good 
blooms  of  Ondine,  Orpheus,  Mejmrbeer,  »fcc.  For  a  beautiful  bridal  bouquet 
Mr.  Rutherford,  Durham,  was  awarded  first  prize. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  forty  Dahlias  Messrs.  Harkness  received  a  special 
prize,  which  were  good  so  early  in  the  season.  Mr.  Geo.  Finlay,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Maynard,  East  Layton,  Darlingtor;,  showed  some  excellent  African 
Marigolds,  a  seedling  Hollyhock,  and  was  highly  commended. 

For  three  Balsams  Mr.  James  Moore,  Auckland,  was  awarded  first  prize. 
His  plants  were  4  feet  high  and  2  feet  through  ;  they  were  splendid  examples 
of  the  culture  and  skill,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  grower,  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  a  miner.  Mr.  Thos.  Pearson,  Old  Shildon,  was  a  creditable 
second.  For  forty-eight  Roses,  single  blooms,  E.  R.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  Barton 
Hall,  was  first  with  good  blooms.  Messrs.  Harkness  it  Son  were  first  for 
thirty-six  Roses,  and  Mr.  Frettingham,  Nottingham,  second.  For  twenty -four 
Mr.  E.  R.  Whitwell  was  again  first ;  and  for  twelve  Roses,  dissimilar,  Messrs. 
Harkness  were  first.  In  the  B  class  Mr.  Finlay  won  the  first  prize  for  eighteen 
blooms,  and  first  for  twelve  dissimilar  blooms. 

Fruit. — For  a  collection  of  fruit,  eight  dishes,  Mr.  W.  Jenkins,  Aldin 
Grange,  Du-ham,  was  first  with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Nectarines, 
Peaches,  Strawberries,  and  Gooseberries.  These  were  all  creditable  dishes. 
The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  ;  Mr.  West- 
cott,  Raby  Castle,  being  first  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes.  The  same  exhibitor 
was  first  for  a  Queen  Pine,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 

The  amateurs’  show  was  highly  creditable,  and  specially  maybe  mentioned 
the  stove  plants  of  Mr.  James  Moore,  Eldon  Lane.  Vegetables  were  also 
shown  of  first-rate  merit. 

The  Show  was  in  every  department  creditable  to  the  promoters.  There 
seems  but  little  doubt  that  this  fine  old  Exhibition  will  now  be  restored  to 
its  former  position  by  an  energetic  Committee  and  the  indefatigable  Secretary, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson. 


BRAVOA  GEMINIFLORA. 

The  Bravoa  geminiflora  is  a  half-hardy  plant,  producing  a  tunicated 
bulb,  about  the  size  of  a  moderately  large  Hyacinth  root,  but  more 
elongated.  From  this  bulb  proceed  three  to  four  pointed  leaves,  18  to 
20  inches  or  more  long,  and  from  1^  to  2  inches  broad  ;  they  are  keeled 
at  the  back,  and  usually  quite  erect.  The  seape  or  flower-stem  springs 
directly  from  the  bulb,  and  is  not  uncommonly  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  of 
a  round  tapering  form,  and  bearing  several  pointed  half-sheathing  bracts 
arranged  alternately  at  distances  of  5  or  G  inches  from  each  other. 

The  raceme  of  flowers  terminates  the  stem,  and  consists  of  about  six¬ 
teen  pairs  of  blossoms,  at  the  base  of  each  of  which  is  a  small  trifid  bract ; 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  they  are  quite  erect,  and  pressed  close 
to  the  scape,  but  as  they  expand  the  tube  of  the  flower  becomes  gradually 
curved  outwards,  until  at  length  its  mouth  points  downwards.  Each 
flower  is  about  1  inch  or  1;^  inch  long,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  divided 
at  its  mouth  into  six  short  rounded  lobes,  w’hich,  when  the  flower  is  fully 
developed,  are  slightly  spreading  ;  at  this  period  their  tint  is  a  delicate 
salmon  or  flesh  colour,  tinged  with  green  at  the  base,  where  the  perianth 
coheres  with  the  seed-vessel. 

The  Bravoa  may  be  cultivated  either  as  a  window  bulb  or  in  the  open 
border,  where  it  succeeds  perfectly  in  a  warm  aspect  and  suitable  soil. 
The  only  objection  to  its  cultivation  in  the  window  is  its  liability  to 
become  “  drawn  ”  from  deficiency  of  light  and  air  ;  but,  in  all  other 
points,  no  plant  can  be  more  manageable.  It  should  be  potted  in  a  good 
friable  loam,  with  which  a  little  silver  sand  should  be  mingled,  unless  the 
soil  contains  naturally  a  fair  proportion  of  silicious  matter.  This  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  requisite  porosity ;  but,  unless  a  considerable 
proportion  of  good  loam  is  also  present,  the  growth  of  the  plant  will  be 
weak.  The  bulb  should  be  planted  with  its  neck  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  in  a  4  or  5-inch  pot,  which  will  be  found  amply  sufficient,  except 


for  the  largest  bulbs.  During  the  winter  months,  when  the  {plant  is 
dormant,  the  soil  may  be  kept  nearly  dry,  but  when  in  activity  it  requires 
to  be  freely  watered.  It  usually  commences  its  growth  about  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May  ;  and,  in  a  warm  window,  will  make  rapid 
progress,  producing  its  flowers  about  the  end  of  July.  After  the  blossoms 
have  faded  the  pot  should  be  placed  out  of  door.s  in  a  sunny  situation  to 
ripen  the  bulb,  and  when  the  foliage  has  decayed  it  may  be  returned  to 
its  winter  quarters,  which  may  be  any  airy  place  inaccessible  to  frost. 

In  the  open  ground  its  treatment  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have 
just  stated.  If  planted  out  in  April,  while  dormant,  it  should  be  covered 
with  a  hand-glass  to  protect  it  from  spring  frosts  ;  if  kept  on  the  window 
or  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  middle  of  May  it  may  then  be  plunged  into 
the  borders  without  this  precaution.  In  this  situation  its  height  will  be 
less  than  under  glass,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  deepen  to  red.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  offsets,  which  may  be  separated  every  second  or  third 


Fig.  27. — Bravoa  geminiflora. 


year,  and  also  by  seeds,  which  may  be  ripened  in  the  greenhauacoc 
window  if  the  plant  is  grown  on  after  flowering. 

The  Bravoa  geminiflora  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  Its  name  was  cotEfecred 
in  honour  of  the  Mexican  botanist,  Bravo. — W.  T. 


FROME  FLOWER  SHOW. 

This,  the  first  exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  was  held 
on  August  4th,  and  on  the  whole  may  fairly  be  termed  a  great  success.  Et 
was  at  first  intended  that  it  should  be  a  cottagers’  show  only,  but  the  lending 
inhabitants  of  the  district  having  subscribed  most  liberally  funds  were  avail¬ 
able  for  the  extension  of  the  prize  schedule,  and  a  fair  number  of  classes  were 
provided  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners.  This,  though  late  in  being  decided  upon, 
was  the  means  of  bringing  together  a  fairly  attractive  display  and  saved  the 
Show  from  being  a  failure.  Cottagers  are  capable  of  growing  vegetables 
and  the  commoner  kinds  of  fruit  and  flowers  most  creditably,  but  they  cannot 
make  a  generally  interesting  display,  and  this  the  founders  of  eotUgers' 
shows  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 

In  the  gardeners’  classes  the  largest  prizewinner  was  Mr.  B.  Hopkins, 
gardener  to  John  Baily,  Esq.,  Frome,  this  exhibitor  being  a  crediUble  first 
in  the  classes  for  fine-foliaged  plants.  Pelargoniums,  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables,  collection  of  six  varieties  of  fruit ;  second  for  an  unlimited  group 
of  plants,  &c.  The  first-prize  group  was  arranged  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wiloox, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Frome,  and  included  a  considerable  ntimber 
of  well-grown  specimens  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Mr. 
Wilcox  was  also  a  good  first  for  specimen  exotic  Ferns  ;  the  socorid  prize 
going  to  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  gardener  to  A.  R.  Baily,  Esq.,  Frome.  The  l*ttec 
exhibitor  was  also  first  for  a  group  of  Fuchsias,  these  being  very  well 
flowered.  Mr.  W.  Stringnell,  Marston  Gardens,  Frome,  was  a  good  first 
in  the  classes  for  hand  and  buttonhole  bouquets,  and  for  a  vase,  showing 
good  taste  in  each  instance,  and  in  these  classes  Mr.  W.  Stay,  gardener  to 
E.  H.  Dickenson,  Esq.,  also  exhibited  successfully.  Cut  Roses  were  ehewa 
by  Mr.  E.  Brown,  Chapmanslade,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Lindsey, 
Spring  Gardens,  Frome,  was  first  with  cut  Dahlias,  Mr.  Hopkins  again  being 
a  good  second.  The  latter’s  first-prize  collection  of  fruit  included  good 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  and  Apples.  An  extra  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
E.  R.  Trotman,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Frome,  for  a  well-grown  group  of  Gloxinias. 

There  were  no  less  than  sixty  classes  for  cottagers  and  amateurs,  and  in 
most  of  them  the  competition  was  fairly  good.  Fruit,  as  might  be  expected., 
was  not  largely  shown.  In  the  amateurs’  classes  Miss  Browne,  Beckingtoa; 
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ave  shown  that  the  metal  manganese  exists  in  Wheat,  Rice,  and  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables.  Wheat  contains  from  l-5000th  to  1-15,000  of  its 
weight  of  the  metal,  which  exists  chiefly  as  a  salt  of  an  organic  acid.  It 
is  also  found  in  Potatoes,  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Beans,  Peas,  Asparagus, 
Apples,  Grapes,  and  so  on.  The  leaves  of  the  young  Vine  are  very  rich 
in  it ;  so  are  the  stones  of  Apricots.  The  proportion  in  Cacao  is  very 
great,  as  it  is  in  Colfee,  Tobacco,  and  especially  in  Tea.  In  the  50  grammes 
of  ashes  left  by  a  kilogramme  of  Tea,  there  was  found  5  grammes  of 
metallic  manganese.  There  are  vegetables,  however,  in  which  no  man¬ 
ganese  can  be  found,  as,  for  example.  Oranges,  Lemons,  Onions,  &c. 
Many  medicinal  plants  contain  it,  as,  for  example.  Cinchona,  White 
Mustard,  the  Lichen  (Roccella  tinctoria).  Tea,  CoflEee,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  require  abundance  of  manganese  in  the  soil  for  their  proper 
cultivation,  and  the  absence  of  it  may  account  for  the  failure  of  many 
plantations. 

-  An  Indian  Garden. — In  the  first  annual  report  on  the  gardens 

of  the  Maharana  of  Oodeypore,  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  T.  H.  Storey, 
gives  the  following  description  of  their  situation,  &c. — “  The  gardens  are 
situated  in  a  valley  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  large  hill  over  which  the 
city  wall  runs  and  dips  into  the  lake  on  the  west  side.  The  hill  is  very 
grand,  towering  above  the  gardens,  and  clothed  with  thick  jungle,  which 
during  the  rains  is  very  imposing.  The  only  specimens  worth  noticing 
on  it  are  Hemidesmus  indicusor  Indian  Sarsaparilla,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris,  and  Actinopteris  radiata.  On  the  north,  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  in  the  plains  of  India,  which  gives  an  endless  supply  of 
water  to  the  garden,  and  is  about  80  feet  above  its  level,  kept  back  by 
natural  rocks.  The  palace  lies  to  the  north  side  also,  and  commands  a 
fine  view,  not  only  of  the  gardens  and  city,  but  the  lake,  plains,  and  hills 
for  miles  around.  The  gardens  round  the  palace  are  very  beautiful ; 
plants  are  growing  in  rustic  baskets  made  of  glass,  marble,  and  china, 
and  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  about 
half  a  mile  apart,  are  two  island  palaces  which  vie  with  each  other  in 
beauty.  The  one  nearest  the  palace  has  a  lovely  garden  containing  a 
number  of  Orange  trees  of  the  finest  description,  and  bearing  fruit  of  the 
finest  flavour.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  are  acres  of  Lotus, 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  which  flower  during  the  hot  season,  some  of  the 
leaves  appearing  like  miniature  Victoria  regias.  The  flowers  are  also 
much  larger  than  any  I  have  seen  before,  some  of  them  measuring  1  foot 
in  diameter.  The  only  other  aquatic  plants  found  in  the  lake  are  Vallis- 
neria  spiralis,  Pistia  stratiotes  for  Water  Soldier),  and  Anacharis  alsi- 
nastrum ;  and  as  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  an  American  plant,  it  seems 
a  mystery  how  it  found  its  way  to  an  inland  lake  without  any  connection 
or  river.” 

- Meteorological  OBSERVATIONS  AT  Hodsock  Priory,  Work¬ 
sop,  Notts. — Mr.  Joseph  Mallender  sends  the  following  summary  for 
July  : — “Total  duration  of  sunshine  in  the  month,  147  2  hours,  or  29  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  duration  ;  we  had  two  sunless  days.  The  sunshine 
was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  much  less  than  the  two  previous 
ones.  Total  rainfall  4  20  inches.  Rain  fell  on  nineteen  days.  Maximum 
fall  in  twenty-four  hours  on  the  9th,  when  2-04  inches  fell.  This  is  the 
heaviest  fall  yet  recorded  here  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  of  the  total, 
1-34  fell  in  twenty  minutes,  and  as  there  were  several  lulls,  the  greater 
part  fell  in  a  much  shorter  time  ;  there  was  also  a  fall  of  0-83  inch  on 
the  next  day.  Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  GO  9°  ;  maximum  on  the 
4th,  84  4°  ;  minimum  on  the  20tb,  40  7°.  Maximum  in  the  sun  on  the  4th> 
136  .3°  ;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the  20th  and  26th,  35  2°.  Mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  63-4°;  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  at 
1  foot  deep,  62  0°.  The  first  few  days  were  fine  and  warm,  but  after  the 
heavy  thunderstorms  on  the  9th  a  change  set  in,  and  the  rest  of  the 
month  was  showery  and  rather  cold.  The  rain  was  much  wanted,  but 
it  came  rather  too  heavily.” 

-  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  J.  Atkins,  late  gardener  to 

Colonel  Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay,  Lockinge  Park,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  Tatton  Park,  Knutsford  ;  Mr.  Peter 
Cliffe,  who  has  for  many  years  been  gardener  at  Tatton,  retiring  from 
active  duty,  we  trust  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest.  Mr.  G.  Bethell,  for 
some  years  gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Bart.,  Sudbourne  Hall, 
Wickham  Market,  Suffolk,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Austen 
as  gardener  to  SirJ.H.  G.  Smyth,  Bart.,  Ashton  Court,  Bristol.  Mr. 
G.  Trinder  has  vacated  his  situation  as  head  gardener  at  Billingbear 
Park,  Wokingham,  Berks,  and  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Sir  Henry 
St.  John  Mildmay,  Bart.,  Dogmersfield  Park,  Vrinchfield,  Hants. 


-  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  again  calls  attention  in  an  article  in  the 

British  Trade  Journal  to  the  subject  of  our  FUTURE  TIMBER  SUPPLIES. 
The  land  really  covered  by  timber  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to 
two  million  acres — an  area  so  small  that  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
other  countries  for  our  supply.  So  extensive,  in  fact,  are  our  imports  of 
timber,  that  corn,  cotton,  wool,  and  meat  imports  alone  exceed  them  in 
value.  Hitherto  we  have  been  comforted  by  the  belief  that  the  timber 
supply  of  North  America  was  practically  inexhaustible.  We  read 
of  great  tracts  of  unexplored  country,  hundreds  of  miles  long, 
clothed  with  magnificent  forests  that  were  able  to  meet  the  timber 
demands  of  Europe  for  all  time  to  come.  This  happy  illusion  has  been 
dispelled  by  Dr.  Lyons.  Instead  of  the  continent  of  timber  we  dreamed 
of,  we  learn  that  the  forest  area  of  North  America  is  only  380,000,000 
acres,  or  little  more  than  half  the  forest  area  of  Europe.  At  the  out¬ 
set  the  forests  cannot  have  been  so  extensive  as  travellers  reported,  and 
the  effects  of  those  glowing  reports  have  been  disastrous,  for  the  lumber¬ 
men  were  allowed  to  destroy  the  more  accessible  forests  unchecked,  and 
most  of  the  forest  lands  that  now  remain  are  so  remote  and  inaccessible 
that  the  timber  trade  is  bound  to  become  more  difficult  and  costly.  That 
is,  if  the  States  and  Canadian  Governments  will  allow  the  lumber  trade 
to  be  so  recklessly  continued,  for  there  are  indications,  afforded  by  the 
hasty  and  anxious  re-afforesting  of  large  tracts  of  America,  that  our  supply 
from  that  country  will  be  reduced.  We  would  then  have  to  turn  to 
Europe.  But  Russia  is  also  anxious  about  the  clearing  of  her  steppes, 
and  planting  on  a  large  scale  is  there  also  being  carried  on.  Dr.  Lyons 
recommends  that  the  five  million  acres  of  waste  land  in  Ireland  should 
be  planted,  and  thinks  five  million  acres  in  Scotland  might  also  be 
available. 

-  According  to  official  statistical  reports  the  average  annual 

CROP  OF  Potatoes  throughout  the  world  is  as  follows  : — Germany, 
235,000,000  metrical  hundredweights;  France,  113,000,000;  Russia, 
110,000,000  ;  Austria,  75,000,000  ;  United  States  of  America,  47,000,000  ; 
Ireland,  38,000,000  ;  Great  Britain,  26,000,000  ;  Belgium,  20,000,000  ; 
Sweden,  16,000,000  ;  Holland,  15,000,000  ;  Hungary,  14,000,000  ;  Italy, 
7,000,000  ;  Norway,  6,000,000  ;  Denmark,  5,000,000  ;  the  Australian 
colonies,  3,000,000  ;  Portugal,  3,000,000  ;  and  Spain,  2,000,000  metrical 
hundredweights.  Grand  total,  730,000,000  of  hundredweights. 

-  In  referring  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Augustus  Fendler,  which 

took  place  on  the  27th  of  last  November,  but  which  has  only  lately 
become  known,  the  “  American  Gardeners’  Magazine  ”  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  his  life  and  labours  ; — “  He  was  born  near 
Konigsburg  in  Eastern  Prussia,  came  to  America  not  far  from  1840,  and 
was  employed  by  Drs.  Gray  and  Engelmann  to  collect  plants  in  northern 
New  Mexico  in  1846.  For  a  number  of  years  he  remained  in  a  measure 
secluded  in  a  rural  retreat  near  Allenton,  Mo.,  and  eventually  was 
induced  to  accept  the  care  of  the  Bernhardi  Herbarium,  after  its  purchase 
by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw  for  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  He  soon  after 
left  the  position,  and,  we  believe,  returned  to  his  native  land.  In  1872, 
or  thereabouts,  he  surprised  the  writer  by  a  call,  expressing  a  desire  to 
settle  in  some  little  hermitage,  where,  by  caring  wholly  for  himself,  he 
could,  within  his  limited  income,  live  only  for  his  scientific  pursuits. 
The  facilities  for  scientific  study  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  pleased 
him,  but  was  found  too  expensive,  and  a  place  more  consistent  with  his 
means  was  found  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  which  he  subsequently 
removed.  But  even  here  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  entailed  expenses 
which  would  not  be  called  for  in  a  milder  region,  and  he  removed  to 
Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.  This 
departure  was,  the  writer  believes,  hastened  by  the  expense  attendant 
on  the  publication  of  a  curious  book,  “  The  Mechanism  of  the  Universe,” 
in  which  he  proposed  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  gravitation  and  other 
problems.  He  had  hoped  to  find  a  publisher,  and  tried  very  hard  to 
induce  some  Philadelphia  house  to  undertake  it — finally,  rather  than 
believe  his  work  useless  labour,  issuing  it  at  bis  own  cost.  He  was 
particularly  sensitive  to  a  reputation  for  strict  accuracy.  A  remark  he 
once  made  to  the  writer  gives  the  key-note  to  his  whole  character  :  ‘  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  my  name  may  live  in  connection  with  some  useful 
work  long  after  my  body  shall  be  committed  to  the  earth — but  a  thousand 
times  would  I  prefer  that  my  name  should  be  utterly  forgotten  than  that 
the  truth  should  not  prevail.’ 

-  Royal  Botanic  Society.— The  forty-fifth  anniversary  meeting 

of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Monday  last. 
Mr  J.  P.  Gassiot,  Vice-president  in  the  chair.  The  reports  of  the  Council 
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and  Auditors  gave  a  very  gratifying  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Society  during  the  year.  The  receipts  have  been  £7045,  against  £6651 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  expenses,  however,  have  been  heavy,  mainly 
owing  to  new  works,  such  as  rebuilding  the  corridor  and  greenhouses 
and  enlarging  the  tropical  portion  of  the  conservatory  or  Palm  house, 
undertaken  during  the  year  ;  notwithstanding  which  the  accounts  show 
a  considerable  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure.  Exhibitions  were  sue- 
cessful;  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  evening  fete,  which  attracted 
over  8000  people,  the  receipts  being  £1818,  a  sum  altogether  in  excess  of 
any  previous  ones.  Special  facilities  have  been  given  to  professors,  artists, 
and  students  engaged  in  the  study  of  botany  and  allied  subjects  ;  743 
free  orders  of  admission  were  granted  of  from  one  to  six  months  each, 
and  48,000  cut  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  distributed  to  the  various 
hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  schools  of  art  in  the  metropolis  for 
examination  and  demonstration.  The  lectures  on  botany  given  at  the 
Gardens  by  Professor  Bentley  have  been  well  attended,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  use  in  diffusing  a  better  knowledge  of  botany,  open  as  they  are 
to  all  visitors  to  the  gardens. 

- -  Hotel  Winter  Garden  and  Promenade.— We  understand 

that  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  have  decided  to  enhance  the 
attractions  of  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  Folkestone,  by  the  addition  of  an 
extensive  Winter  Garden  and  Promenade  for  the  use,  pleasure,  and 
comfort  of  their  numerous  patrons.  This  building,  which  (as  far  as  we 
know)  will  constitute  an  entirely  new  feature  in  hotels,  will  adjoin  and 
have  a  special  entrance  direct  from  the  hotel.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will 
prove  an  agreeable  lounge  and  rendezvous  at  all  times,  but  particularly 
in  rainy  weather  and  to  persons  of  delicate  constitution.  The  building 
will  be  160  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and  will  be  fitted  up  with  seats 
and  lounges  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  visitors.  All  the 
plants  and  trees  employed  for  its  decoration  and  adornment  will  be 
selected  for  their  attractive  foliage  and  hardy  habits,  none  being  used 
but  those  which  require  a  moderate  genial  temperature,  and  this  will  be 
maintained  all  through  the  winter  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors  will  meet  with 
its  reward.  With  regard  to  the  style  and  quality  of  the  building,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Chelsea 
who  are  erecting  it  from  their  own  designs. 

-  Erratum. — In  our  report  of  the  Liverpool  Show  (page  125) 

in  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes  the  second  prize  is  announced 
as  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Middleton,  gardener  to  R.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  Windle 
Hall ;  this  should  be  Rainford  Hall . 


AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 

These  are  the  most  useful  of  all  Onion  crops.  We  are  continu¬ 
ally  hearing  complaints  of  the  loss  of  the  spring  Onion  crop,  and  a 
great  loss  it  is,  as  in  every  kitchen  of  any  importance  nothing  can  be 
done  without  Onions  on  any  day  in  the  year  ;  but  if  autumn-sown 
Onions  were  more  extensively  and  generally  grown  the  supply  would 
be  more  certain  and  satisfactory.  By  sowing  at  once  young  plants 
will  be  produced  by  November,  and  in  the  absence  of  others  some  of 
these  may  be  employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  many  will  use  them  as 
salad.  Here  their  use  begins  in  November,  and  by  the  spring  the 
plants  are  as  thick  as  a  thumb  and  will  be  much  valued  by  the  cook. 
In  April,  May,  and  afterwards  they  will  have  formed  good  bulbs,  and 
nothing  could  be  better  for  culinary  purposes.  Now  they  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  they  will  continue  so  until  well  into  the  autumn.  Indeed 
such  good  sorts  as  the  (riant  Zittau,  Webb’s  Blood  Red,  and  Emperor 
Globe  will  keep  as  well  throughout  the  winter  as  any  of  the  spring- 
sown  ones,  and  anyone  may  easily  keep  up  an  all-the-year-round 
supply  of  Onions  from  autumn-sown  seed,  while  there  is  this  important 
advantage  that  they  are  not  half  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  grubs  as 
the  spring-sown  ones.  I  intend  growing  the  autumn  Onions  more 
largely  as  being  the  best  and  most  profitable  ;  and  I  think  cottagers 
and  small  growers  are  beginning  to  find  this  out  too,  as  at  our  recent 
show  the  autumn  bulbs  surpassed  all  in  numbers  and  quality. 

The  best  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  make  two  sowings  noAv, 
the  other  about  the  second  week  in  September.  Good  ground  must 
be  given  them.  It  may  be  deep  or  shallow,  stiff  or  loose,  but  it  must 
be  rich.  Firm  soil  is  an  advantage,  as  the  plants  grow  most  robust  in 
it,  and  also  bulb  better  than  in  very  loose  soil.  In  the  latter  good 
Onions  will  never  be  produced. 

Although  autumn-sown  Onions  are  not  so  liable  to  become  maggoty 
as  the  spring  ones  they  are  not  altogether  proof  against  such,  and  it 
is  best  to  take  a  few  precautions  against  the  worms.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  soil  is  being  prepared  for  sowing  the  seed.  In  digging 


it  up  it  will  most  likely  require  manuring,  and  besides  this  a  good 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  soot  should  be  put  in  Gas  lime  is  as  good  as 
either  of  these  for  killing  the  worms.  Ordinary  lime  is  also  valuable, 
and  each  or  all  of  them  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  the  soil 
as  it  is  turned.  The  seed  may  be  sown  immediately  after  digging  in 
rows  from  12  to  16  inches  apart,  and  not  more  than  2  inches  below 
the  surface.  If  the  drills  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  can 
be  filled  with  better  material  than  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  quarter  it 
will  benefit  the  seedlings  when  they  are  very  small.  In  covering 
them  the  surface  over  the  seeds  should  be  trodden  down  firmly  and 
then  made  smooth.  Keeping  them  free  from  wmeds  is  the  principal 
late  autumn  and  winter  requirements.  The  White  Italian  is  one  of 
the  quickest  varieties  to  gain  maturity,  and  New  Queen  is  very  good 
in  that  way  too  ;  but  where  it  is  desired  that  the  bulbs  should  keep 
as  long  as  possible  those  named  above  must  be  included. — J.  Muir, 
Margam. 


A  HORTICULTURAL  OUTING, 

“What  a  perfect  day  1”  was  the  exclamation  of  our  party  as  we 
emerged  from  the  station  at  Leatherhead  and  found  brakes  awaiting  us 
for  our  trip.  But  who  were  we  ?  Well,  some  members  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club,  who,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  venture  last  year, 
had  determined  to  try  it  again.  “Ah  !  you  will  not  find  it  answer  ;  such 
a  summer  as  you  had  last  year  does  not  repeat  itself,  and  you  will  be 
doomed  to  disappointment.”  “ Perhaps,”  was  our  meek  reply,  “history 
will  repeat  itself,  and  we  shall  have  a  different  tale  to  tell,”  and  so  we  had ; 
and  the  universal  verdict  was,  that  good  and  pleasant  as  our  last  year’s 
excursion  was,  this  was  even  better.  The  weather  was  better,  for  once 
last  year  we  had  a  slight  shower  of  rain,  but  to-day  was  fine  beyond 
expression — not  too  hot ;  everything  fresh  and  beautiful  after  the  late 
rains,  and  just  that  mist  over  the  landscape  which,  while  it  hides 
nothing,  gives  that  indescribable  effect  which  is  the  despair  of  artists ; 
and  while  we  had  not  the  grand  Conifers  of  Dropmore  or  the  lovely 
grounds  of  Cliveden  to  roam  through,  we  had  in  prospect  the  gardens  of 
two  of  our  most  successful  orchi  lists  and  two  of  the  most  charming 
seats  in  Surrey  to  visit.  Of  our  company  we  will  say  nothing,  for  were 
we  not  horticulturists?  and  does  not  that  imply  (except  in  rare  instances) 
geniality  and  courtesy,  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  art  and 
nature,  and  a  by  no  means  cynical  contempt  for  the  good  things  pro¬ 
vided  for  us.  We  had  with  us  our  veteran  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Lee, 
the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  younger  men  ;  and  with  us,  too,  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  gentler  sex,  without  whom  on  such  occasions  things  are 
apt  to  be  so  flat  and  selfish  ;  and  now,  as  we  have  a  good  six  hours’  work 
before  us  we  are  off.  Our  first  visit  was  to 

ME.  WILLIAM  LEE’S  OF  DOWNSIDE, 

A  name  well  known  to  all  Orchid  lovers  as  an  enthusiastic  grower  and 
patron  of  this  marvellous  tribe  of  plants.  Of  course  we  knew  it  was 
about  the  worst  time  of  the  year  to  see  Orchids,  and  that  but  little  would 
be  found  in  bloom,  but  we  saw  enough  to  repay  us  for  our  visit.  Some 
of  the  Masdevallias  were  in  flower — M.  Chimera  and  some  of  its  curious 
allied  species,  fine  plants  of  Cattleyas  gigas  and  Gaskelliana,  some 
spikes  of  the  ever-beautiful  O.  Alexandras  ;  but  these  were  but  few  and 
far  between.  The  whole  range  of  Orchid  houses  is  of  a  very  complete 
character,  and  during  the  proper  Orchid  season  must  be  a  fine  sight. 
However,  we  had  not  time  to  linger,  and  so  drove  on  to 

SIR  TREVOR  LAWRENCE’S,  BURFORD  LODOE. 

Here,  while  Orchids  are  the  great  piece  cLe  resistance,  yet  very  many 
other  things  are  done  in  grand  style.  The  grounds  of  Burford  Lodge 
are  charmingly  situated  inside  the  towering  chalk  cliffs  of  Box  Hill, 
while  the  river  Mole  runs  through  it,  and  grand  Elms  and  other  forest 
trees  give  their  delightful  shade,  and  the  well-kept  turf  is  a  refreshment 
to  the  eye.  Order  and  neatness  reign  here.  The  Orchid  houses  contain 
probably  the  most  complete  selection  of  rare  and  valuable  Orchids  in 
the  kingdom — the  best  strains,  the  most  handsome  forms  are  to  be  found 
here.  To  this,  however,  I  must  make  one  exception.  There  is  a  poor 
form  of  Disa  grandiflora,  similar  to  that  at  Glasnevin,  which  in  size  and 
colouring  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  variety  which  I  grow,  and  which 
I  believe  is  correctly  superba  ;  in  fact,  pretty  as  it  is,  no  one  would  think 
of  growing  it  when  [the  other  is  to  be  had.  In  the  herbaceous  garden 
were  all  kinds  of  pretty  things.  A  delightful  bed  of  that  charming 
Carnation  Mary  Morris,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  but  is  one  of 
those  things  that  deserve  any  praise.  Gladioli  looked  fairly  well,  and  some 
fine  spikes  were  in  flower.  The  same  holds  good  everywhere  as  far  as 
I  can  see  this  year,  and  it  goes  far  to  prove  what  I  have  all  along  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  cruse  of  failure  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  climate  than 
anything  else,  and  that  the  theory  of  exhaustion  is  altogether  erroneous. 
Then  Spirfeas,  Phloxes,  and  all  kinds  of  good  things  were  well  done, 
while  abed  of  Canna  Ehemanni  under  one  of  the  windows  of  the  dwelling 
house  excited  the  unbounded  admiration  of  some  of  our  party.  In  one 
of  the  houses  was  a  beautiful  collection  of  the  best  kinds  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  while  Lapagerias  white  and  rose-coloured  covered  the  roof. 
One  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the  place  are  the  blow-holes,  as  they  are 
called,  which,  when  the  river  is  at  a  certain  heigh'’,  .are  filled  30  feet 
deep  with  water,  which  re.aches  them  from  under  ground.  Everything 
in  this  charming  p’ace  is  in  the  perfection  of  order,  and  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  both  Mr.  Barnes,  the  head  gardener,  and  the  Orchid 
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grower  as  well,  for  these  latter  were  ia  the  perfection  of  health.  Very 
different  in  character  was  the  next  place  w'C  visited. 

MR.  CUBITT’S  OP  DENBIES. 

From  the  entrance  gates,  which  are  two  miles  from  the  house,  there 
is  a  continuous  ascent  to  the  house,  which  is  indeed  set  on  a  hill  ;  and  as 
the  drive  is  an  open  one,  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country, 
including  Dorking  and  Leith  Hill,  are  to  be  had  ;  and  from  the  house 
itself  a  most  extensive  panorama  is  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Having  through 
the  kindness  of  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Cuthell,  had  an  access  to  it, 
we  were  enabled  to  see  the  fine  collection  of  paintings  by  some  of  our 
best  modern  artists,  and  to  admire  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
whole  residence.  Then  we  walked  through  the  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
conservatories,  filled  to  overflowing  with  all  kinds  of  beautiful  things,  the 
roof  of  that  nearest  the  house  being  covered  with  Tacsonia  exoniensis.  In 
the  long  conservatory  Solanum  jasminoides  was  full  of  bloom  ;  while 
Lapagerias  hung  in  ropes  of  glorious  white  and  rose-coloured  flowers 
from  the  roof.  The  back  walls  were  covered  with  large  plants  of 
Abutilons,  Heliotropes,  and  other  pretty  things  ;  and  on  the  ground 
splendid  plants  of  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Begonias,  &c.,  filled  every  space. 
Outside  grand  Conifers,  flowering  and  other  ornamental  shrubs  were  to 
be  met  with  in  all  directions.  The  beautiful  greensward  invited  us  to 
linger  ;  but  we  had  to  move  onward  (we  could  not,  however,  resist  a 
short  delay  in  visiting  the  beautiful  church,  one  of  Gilbert  Scott’s  best 
sfecimens,  and  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Cubitt  at  a  cost  of  £25,000),  for 
we  had  to  pay  yet  another  visit  to 

BEEPDENE,  g 

Long  the  residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Hope  and  his  widow,  but  was  passin 
into  the  possession,  through  marriage,  to  Lord  Clinton,  a  brother  to  th 
Duke  cf  Newcastle.  Here  it  was  not  so  much  the  gardens  as  the  place 
itself  that  attracted  us  ;  although,  let  it  be  said,  that  spring  and  summer 
is  the  time  when  Deepdene  is  seen  at  its  best,  for  the  place  is  crowded 
with  Khododendrons,  and  must  then  be  a  blaze  of  beauty.  So  much  did 
our  party  feel  this  that,  charmed  as  they  were  with  the  prospect,  with  the 
beautiful  vistas  that  opened  out  on  every  side,  they  voted  that  w'e 
should  try  for  a  visit  next  May.  As  its  name  implies  Deepdene  occupies 
a  large  deep  ravine,  such  as  are  often  found  on  the  Surrey  hills,  and 
everything  has  been  done  by  art  to  add  to  its  natural  beauties.  There  is 
no  obtrusiveness  of  art  except  what  I  should  call  in  one  instance,  where,  as 
you  look  down  from  the  terrace,  your  eye  rests  upon  a  large  piece  of 
bedding-out  far  down  below  in  the  plain.  This,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
had  better  have  been  omitted,  and  if  the  clumps  of  variegated  Maple  had 
been  thrown  back  to  the  shrubbery  they  would  have  given  a  contrast 
which  would  have  relieved  the  deep  green  of  all  around.  Having  reached 
the  terrace  we  then  began  our  descent  to  the  house,  where  the  carriages 
were  awaiting  us,  and  then  drove  back  to  Leatherhead  (through  the 
dear  old  county  town  of  Dorking)  where  an  excellent  dinner  had 
been  provided  for  us  at  that  old-fashioned  most  comfortable  house, 
the  Swan  Hotel,  in  their  large  and  handsome  room.  Our  journey  had 
sharpened  the  appetites  of  our  party,  and  ample  justice  was  done. 
Our  saloon  carriage  was  ready  for  us  at  8.40,  and  we  returned  to  town 
delighted  with  our  day,  in  which  not  a  hitch  occurred,  owing  in  great 
part  to  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  our  friend  Mr.  Cuthell ; 
and  “  To  our  next  merry  meeting”  was  the  parting  word  as  we  went  to 
our  several  destinations,  feeling  that  but  for  the  Horticultural  Club 
these  pleasant  gatherings  would  never  have  been  held. — D.,  Beal, 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Oncidium  elexuosum. — This  old  but  useful  Orchid  should  have  a 
place  in  every  garden  where  a  stove  or  intermediate  house  exists. 
Neither  of  these  structures,  however,  are  absolutely  necessary,  for 
it  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  temperature  of  a  vinery.  It  is 
rather  accommodating  in  this  respect,  but  if  one  position  is  preferable 
to  another  while  making  its  growth  it  is  the  stove,  and  an  inter¬ 
mediate  structure  during  its  resting  period.  When  grown  the  whole 
year  round  in  a  warm  confined  atmosphere  the  foliage  assumes  a 
yellow  unhealthy  appearance.  This  plant  is  often  to  be  found  in 
this  condition,  but  it  is  not  natural,  for  w'hen  its  wants  are  properly 
attended  to  the  foliage  should  assume  a  green  healthy  appearance. 
This  is  one  of  those  Orchids  that  do  not  flourish  luxuriantly  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  confine  the  roots  of  the  plant  within  the  pot 
or  pan  in  which  it  may  be  grown.  Attempts  at  lowering  the  stems 
and  potting  the  plants  deeper  into  the  compost  used  as  a  medium  for 
the  roots  should  be  avoided  if  the  most  successful  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Instead  of  this  I’eally  useful  Oncidium  requiring  a  mass 
of  material  for  the  roots  to  ramble  in,  it  delights  in  throwing  them 
into  the  air  if  the  house  is  moist  and  warm.  Whether  grown  in 
pots,  pans,  or  baskets  very  little  soil  should  be  used.  I  therefore 
prefer  growing  it  in  baskets  made  of  teak,  and  suspend  it  from  the 
roof  of  the  stove.  The  baskets  should  be  well  drained,  and  then 
nearly  filled  with  lumps  of  charcoal  ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  in 
making-up  baskets  to  place  lumps  of  charcoal  in  an  upright  position 
close  behind  each  stem  of  the  plant,  working  amongst  them  a  small 
quantity  of  living  sphagnum  moss.  As  soon  as  the  new  roots  com¬ 
mence  issuing  freelj'  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  just  as 
they  are  starting  into  growth,  they  attach  themselves  securely  to  the 


charcoal,  and  finally  fs  they  extend  outside  the  basket.  I  have 
found  the  roots  enter  moss  with  greater  freedom  than  peat.  Very 
little  moss  is  needed,  only  sufficient  amongst  the  charcoal  to  assist  in 
retaining  moisture  during  the  growing  season. 

While  growing  this  Oncidium  delights  in  heat  and  moisture,  but 
at  the  same  time  sufficient  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  house  to 
ensure  firm  sturdy  growth,  which  is  the  secret  of  large  stout  flower 
spikes.  During  the  time  growth  is  active  the  plants  may  be  syringed 
liberally  overhead,  and  abundance  of  water  given  at  the  root.  After¬ 
wards  less  water  is  needed,  and  syringing  must  be  discontinued 
until  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  lower  temperature  to  rest,  when 
water  only  is  needed  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  fresh  and  firm.  Shade 
is  necessary  during  the  period  of  active  gi’owth,  but  abundance  of 
light  should  on  all  occasions  be  admitted  to  the  plants. 

Under  this  system  of  cultivation  large  spikes  of  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  ditferent  periods  of  the  year,  which  are  invaluable  for 
cutting.  These  light  arching  sprays  of  bloom  are  admirabl}"  adapted 
for  light  and  effective  arrangement  in  vases.  There  are  nearly  always 
a  few  flowers  to  be  obtained  if  several  plants  are  grown. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. — Another  grand  old  Orchid  that  -will  do  as 
well  in  the  stove  or  a  vinery  as  in  the  Orchid  house  proper.  It  is 
quite  distinct  as  a  species  from  any  other,  and  when  well  grown  its 
foliage  alone  is  very  ornamental,  being  light  green  in  colour,  thick, 
and  fleshy,  and  shaded  with  darker  green  and  small  purple  spots.  It 
is  a  very  useful  Orchid,  flowering  at  this  season  when  Orchid  flowers 
are  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  earlier  in  the  year.  When  w'ell 
grown  and  luxuriant  the  flower  spikes  are  often  2  feet  or  more  in 
length  and  much  branched.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
Oncidium,  but  all  I  have  yet  seen  are  worth  growing.  Most  of  them 
differ  from  the  type,  which  has  a  rich  rosy  lip,  by  having  a  white  lip, 
or  only  lightly  shaded  with  rose.  The  flowers  of  these  forms  are 
generally  smaller  than  the  type,  but  darker  and  richer  in  colour  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  spotted  thicklj^  with  brownish 
crimson.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  lighter  in  some 
varieties  than  others,  and  the  spots  are  richer,  closer  together,  and 
more  vivid  in  colour. 

This  species  wilt  grow  in  a  pot  or  a  pan,  but  better  on  a  large 
block,  raft,  or  in  a  basket,  the  latter  being  preferable,  as  this  plant 
delights  in  throwing  its  roots  into  the  atmosphere,  and  often  they 
will  hang  for  a  foot  or  18  inches  beneath  the  basket  of  a  strong 
plant.  To  grow  varieties  such  as  this  in  pots  and  pans  is  a  great 
mistake  when  the  plant  delights  in  having  its  roots  outside  the  potting 
material  and  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  house  in  which  it 
is  grown.  When  grown  in  pots  or  pans  it  is  difficult  to  confine  the 
roots  inside,  and  even  if  this  could  be  accomplished  it  is  unnatural  ; 
and  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  ramble  over  the  sides  of  the  pot  in 
which  they  are  grown  they  are  subject  to  serious  injury  from  ciu- 
tinuall}^  washing  the  pots,  which,  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  are 
green  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  It  would  be  impossible  to  point 
out  anything  that  gives  to  a  house  a  more  untidy  appearance  than 
dirty  pots  or  pans.  Although  this  Oncidium,  as  well  as  many  others, 
thrives  luxuriantly  on  blocks  with  a  little  sphagnum  moss,  they  give 
considerable  trouble  in  keeping  them  watered,  much  more  so  than 
when  in  baskets. 

During  the  growing  season  0.  Lanceanum  delights  in  heat  and 
moisture,  and  should  be  shaded  only  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Light  is  essential  at  all  times  to  ensure  a  sturdy  matured  growth. 
During  the  winter  rest  is  necessary  if  strong  luxuriant  growth  is  to 
follow.  The  management  of  the  plants  during  their  season  of  repose 
is  as  important  towards  achieving  success  as  attending  carefully  to 
their  wants  during  the  season  of  active  growth.  We  have  found  this 
plant  rest  well  in  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  wdiere  the 
atmosphere  can  be  kept  rather  dry.  Although  it  has  no  large  pseudo - 
bulbs  to  sustain  it  during  the  dry  or  resting  season,  its  leaves  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  which  enables  the  cultivator  to  withhold  water  for 
a  long  time  when  the  plant  is  at  rest  without  the  slightest  injury. 
During  the  season  of  action  abundance  of  water  may  be  given  both 
overhead  and  at  the  root.  The  potting  material  for  the  roots  to 
work  in  need  only  ccr'isist  of  charcoal  in  lumps  and  living  sphagnum 
moss.  We  have  us^dcl’peat,  but  the  roots  do  not  enter  it  so  freely  as 
they  do  the  moss.— W.  B. 

Dendrobium  ciirysantiium. — Where  choice  flowers  are  in  de¬ 
mand  for  small  vases  or  for  buttonhole  bouquets  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  there  is  no  more  serviceable  Orchid  in  cultivation  than  the 
above.  Well-grown  plants  with  pseudo-bulbs  3  to  4  feet  in  length 
are  very  attractive  suspended  in  baskets  from  the  roof  of  a  plant 
stove.  This  variety  usually  flowers  just  as  growth  is  completed,  and 
while  possessing  the  whole  of  its  foliage  it  frequently  continues 
the  supply  of  its  blooms  in  succession  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
varieties  of  this  as  well  as  of  many  other  Orchids,  and  we  have  two 
which  as  regards  their  habit  of  flowering  and  the  season  are  totally 
dissimilar.  One  may  safely  be  designated  an  autumn  bloomer,  for 
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its  flowers  with  us  are  not  produced  for  long  after  the  present  date, 
and  then  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  firm,  ripe,  and  destitute  of 
foliage,  the  other  being  evergreen  during  the  flowering  season.  From 
the  latter  we  have  had  two  crops  of  flowers  in  the  year  by  subjecting 
the  plants  to  only  a  short  period  of  rest,  and  then  starting  them 
again  in  brisk  heat,  but  with  the  other  variety  this  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished.  We  do  not  recommend  this  course  of  treatment,  for  it  soon 
proves  exhaustive,  and  the  plants  only  make  weak  pseudo-bulbs. 
After  flowering  this  varietj’-  is  very  liable  to  commence  activity  again, 
and  will  do  so  unless  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  it.  When 
this  ceases  to  flower  for  the  season  water  should  be  gradually  with¬ 
held  from  the  roots,  and  the  plant  or  plants  removed  fromt  he  stove 
to  a  lighter,  cooler,  and  drier  atmosphere  in  order  to  bring  the  growth 
to  a  standstill.  Under  artificial  treatment  this  Denbrobium  has  a 
tendency  to  grow  after  flowering  if  kept  in  a  close  warm  atmosphere, 
and  under  a  continual  system  of  activity  soon  exhausts  itself.  We 
can  scarcely  expect  anything  else  if  the  plant  is  allowed  to  make 
and  complete  its  g/owth  during  the  worst  months  of  the  year.  This 
Orchid  may,  without  the  slightest  injury,  be  kept  as  dry  at  the  root 
and  as  cool  during  the  season  of  rest  as  any  other  Dendrobe.  A 
good  season  of  rest  is  the  secret  of  obtaining  strong  vigorous  growth 
the  following  season.  During  the  active  growth  this  luxuriates  in 
heat  and  moisture,  and  should  be  shaded  only  from  bright  sunshine. 
Plenty  of  light  and  a  good  circulation  of  air  are  the  conditions  under 
which  stout  firm  growth  is  made  and  abundance  of  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  syringe  should  be  liberally  used,  or  red  spider  will 
establish  itself  upon  the  foliage,  and  very  soon  arrest  the  growth. 
Abundance  of  water  is  also  needed  at  the  root.  It  does  best  in  a 
basket  in  peat  fibre,  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  sphagnum  moss. 


WATERING  PLANTS. 

This  has  certainly  been,  and  is  still,  a  season  when  a  few  lessons  may 
be  learned  in  watering  plants.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  attention  called 
to  this  important  matter,  and  I  trust  many  a  young  gardener  will  think 
seriously  over  the  matter  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  as  your  able 
correspondent,  “  Thinker,”  points  out,  that  every  good  waterer  should  be 
able  to  think  through  a  bushel  of  soil.  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  all  young  men  are  alike.  They  are  not  all  bad  waterers,  therefore 
those  head  gardeners  who  happen  to  possess  a  good  one  should  treat  him 
as  they  would  like  to  be  treated  and  try  to  keep  him.  Everyone  must 
have  a  learning,  and  I  can  say  for  one  that  out  of  many  I  have  had  I 
could  generally  get  them  into  my  way  of  watering  in  a  few  short  lessons. 
I  daresay  if  it  were  possible  to  read  all  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  good 
and  bad  watering  we  should  find  that  thoughtlessness  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  dozen.  For  instance,  how  often  do  we  find 
young  men  dabbing  their  finger  tops  into  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  pot 
plants  with  the  idea  that  they  can  ascertain  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry.  I 
have  often  rebuked  men  for  this,  and  I  think  deservedly,  as  nothing  can 
grow  in  soil  rendered  like  a  rabbit’s  run  with  the  constant  dabbing  of 
one’s  fingers  ;  better  far  lift  the  pot  up  and  think  through  it,  or  else  rap 
it  hard  with  the  knuckles.  Even  if  the  pot  does  prove  harder,  the 
knuckles  will  soon  harden  to  the  work. 

If  I  were  going  to  water  one  or  more  houses  of  plants  I  should  first 
take  out  half  a  dozen  or  so  at  one  end,  place  them  out  of  the  way  till  I 
had  turned  every  plant  round  on  the  stage  and  “  thought  ”  a  little,  and 
perhaps  rapped  the  pots,  and  if  necessary  watered  them  ;  those  taken  out 
where  I  began  would  be  put  up  to  fill  my  open  space  at  the  end  where  I 
should  finish. 

For  my  part  I  like  to  do  watering  in  the  evening  in  summer,  while  in 
winter  I  prefer  the  middle  of  the  morning  ;  but  it  matters  little  when  it  is 
done,  provided  it  is  done  at  the  proper  time  with  proper  care.  It  is 
impossible  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  art  of  watering  plants  in 
pots  by  reading,  but  I  am  sure  much  good  would  come  from  a  few  notes 
by  those  best  able  to  give  them. — G.  M.  W. 


MUSCAT  TROVEREN  AND  OTHER  GRAPES. 

I  HAVE  not  had  much  experience  with  this  Grape,  but  know  enough 
about  it  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits  as  a  table 
or  exhibition  variety.  With  me  it  grew  fairly  strong  under  similar 
treatment  to  that  given  to  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Madresfield  Court,  but 
proved  less  prolific  than  either.  It  is  more  the  Frontignan  than 
Muscat  type,  and  though  much  liked  as  a  dessei*t”‘^uit  on  account  of  its 
brisk  and  refreshing  flavour,  is  far  from  being  a  good  exhibition  Grape. 
Against  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  if  the  latter  be  fairly  well  grown,  it  would 
have  no  chance,  but  should  be  entered  in  the  classes  either  for  Frontignan 
varieties  or  for  any  white  Grape  exclusive  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
The  comparative  smallness  of  the  berries  and  the  colour  are  defects,  the 
berries  being  of  different  sizes,  and  varying  still  more  in  colour.  Some 
of  the  berries  were  of  a  good  amber,  and  enough  to  spoil  the  bunch  of  a 
dirty  brown  appearance.  Those  who  possess  a  stock  of  fruiting  or 
planting  canes  of  this  variety  are  naturally  disposed  to  highly  recommend 
it  to  purchasers,  but  it  is  not  a  popular  Grape,  and  never  will  be, 
Venn’s  Black  Muscat  is  now  generally  considered  identical  with  the 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  the  variety  under  either  synonym  is  not 
extensively  grown.  The  experience  your  correspondent  “A.  J.  B.”  has 
had  with  it  does  not  differ  from  that  of  nearly  all  who  have  given  it  a 


trial.  The  perfect  examples  of  it  when  first  exhibited  by  Mr.  Venn 
at  one  of  the  great  Birmingham  Shows,  I  forget  which,  caused  quite  a 
sensation  among  the  many  noted  fruit-growers  there  assembled.  All 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  order  a  Vine  or  Vines  of  it  from  the  grower, 
and  all  soon  discovered  that  Venn’s  Black  Muscat  was  only  another 
name  for  Muscat  Hamburgh.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  fickle  and 
difficult  to  cultivate  of  any  Grape  we  have,  and  even  Mr,  Venn  baa 
completely  failed  with  it.  Very  rarely  indeed  do  we  see  a  well-set  fair¬ 
sized  bunch.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  cases  at  least  half  of  the  berries 
are  small  and  stoneless,  this  altogether  spoiling  the  appearance  of  an 
otherwise  most  valuable  Grape.  As  a  rule  it  colours  perfectly,  and  I 
consider  a  stand  of  it  in  really  good  condition  should  be  preferred  to  any 
other  black  variety  shown  against  it,  so  superior  is  it  in  quality  to  all 
others.  As  it  is  a  fairly  strong  grower  it  would  form  a  good  stock  for 
any  Grape,  whether  black  or  white, 

“  A.  J.  B.”  states  he  has  “  some  good  Black  Muscats  growing  near 
Venn’s.”  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  sometimes  called  Blaek  Muscat,  but  I 
presume  his  is  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat.  In  this  case  he  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  really  useful  variety,  and  supposing  his  bunches  and  berries 
are  of  good  average  size  and  well  finished,  I  should  say  they  would  be 
preferred  by  the  judges  to  any  other  late  black  variety  of  somewhat  the 
same  size  and  finish.  I  add  the  latter  condition,  as  in  all  cases  where 
exceptional  fine  examples  of  somewhat  inferior  quality  are  staged  the 
judges  cannot  well  pass  over  these  in  favour  of  examples  of  better  sorts, 
though  not  so  well  grown.  Mrs.  Pince  seems  to  colour  remarkably  well 
when  ripened  or  forced  early.  Some  of  the  best  finished  examples  of  it  I 
have  yet  seen  were  shown  at  local  shows  early  in  July  by  Mr.  L.  Barnes, 
gardener  to  the  late  Lady  Herschel,  Collingwood,  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  and 
I  believe  he  has  exhibited  them  in  similarly  good  condition  at  about  the 
same  time  ether  previous  years.  This  persevering  gardener  coneeived 
the  idea  of  turning  a  rod  of  Mrs.  Pince  into  the  early  variety,  the  other 
half  of  the  Vine  being  fruited  in  a  later  house  with  the  most  satisfactory 
result.  More  often  than  not  Mrs.  Pinee  is  exhibited  in  fairly  good 
condition,  only  the  berries  are  not  unfrequently  “  foxy  red  ”  instead  of 
black.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  gaining  in  constitution,  and  as  a 
consequence  it  colours  much  better  than  formerly. — W.  Iggulden. 


FINE  CONIFERS. 

"We  have  some  fine  specimens  here.  Araucaria  imbricata,  planted 
about  forty  years  ago,  stands  40  feet  in  height.  It  has  twenty-four  tiers  of 
branches,  the  lowest  of  whieh  is  lying  on  the  surface  bedded  in  the  grass 
and  moss,  and  is  beautifully  green  and  healthy.  Each  branch  of  the 
lowest  tier  measures  10  feet  from  the  stem  to  the  tip  ;  the  stem  measures 
3^  feet  in  eircumference  3  feet  from  the  ground.  I  believe  it  is  a  male 
plant,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  bear  cones. 

Cryptomeria  japonica,  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  Araucaria, 
stands  35  feet  in  height  ;  it  would  have  been  much  higher  but  it  lost 
3  feet  of  its  top  about  five  or  six  years  ago.  The  stem  measures  4  feet  in 
circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  lowest  branches,  which 
are  lying  on  the  surface,  measure  12  feet  from  the  stem  to  the  tip.  The 
two  trees  mentioned  I  consider  very  fine  specimens.  If  any  of  your 
readers  know  of  larger  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  them.  —  Thomas 
Leslie,  The  Gardens,  Ardarroch,  Oareloch  Head,  Dunibartonshire,  N.B. 


PRUNES  PISSARDL 

We  exhibited  this  new  purple-leaved  Plum  early  in  the  season 
(grafted  under  glass)  at  Kensington,  and  the  Committee  desired  to  see  it 
again,  which  they  did  in  examples  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  to  whom 
they  awarded  a  certificate.  We  consider  it  a  great  addition  to  purple¬ 
leaved  shrubs  and  trees,  as  both  in  and  out  of  doors  it  retains  its  fine 
colour,  and  does  not  burn,  as  many  of  these  coloured-foliaged  trees  do. 
The  grafted  plants  under  glass  have  stood  all  the  scorching  sun  outside 
without  any  injury,  and  are  in  good  order  to  the  base  ;  but  those  on 
standards  in  the  open  are  very  telling.  The  young  growth,  being  semi¬ 
transparent,  is  very  taking  in  full  sunshine,  and  while  making  fresh 
growth  the  old  leaves  retain  their  rich  claret  colour,  and  some  dwarfs  in  a 
bed  of  Silver  Maples  are  very  conspicuous. — George  Bunyaed  &  Co., 
Maidstone, 


THE  ROSE  ACACIA. 

This  fine  old  shrub  is  a  great  favourite  with  many  persons,  but  that 
it  is  a  stranger  to  large  numbers  was  abundantly  proved  at  the  Richmond 
Show  a  few  weeks  ago.  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son  there  exhibited  a  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  group  of  variegated  shrubs  and  trees,  and  amongst  them 
were  introduced  some  large  clusters  of  the  bright  and  beautiful  Rose 
Acacia,  Robinia  hispida.  The  branches  shown  were  loaded  with  flowers 
of  a  most  charming  rich  rose  colour,  and  there  was  certainly  no  one 
exhibit  which  awakened  such  general  admiration  as  this.  The  inquiries 
concerning  it  were  most  numerous,  and  the  comparative  few  who  knew  it 
gladly  welcomed  it  as  an  old  friend. 

Robinia  hispida  is  a  most  valuable  garden  plant,  and  as  a  standard  it 
has  a  fine  appearance,  forming  compact  heads  and  bearing  immense 
numbers  of  loose  racemes.  It  is  usually  grafted  on  seedling  stocks  of  the 
common[Locust,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  and  is  generally  preferred  in  that 
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way,  though  upon  its  own  roots  it  will  attain  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  or 
in  exceptional  cases  as  much  as  20  feet.  Several  varieties  have  been 
raised  differing  slightly  from  the  type  in  colour  and  habit,  and  which  have 
generally  received  names  indicating  these  peculiarities;  nana,  rosea, 
macrophylla,  grandiflora,  and  complexa  are  examples,  some  of  which 
appear  in  nurserymen’s  catalogues. 


CULTUKE  OF  KOSES  IN  POTS. 

Persons  of  all  ages  that  have  an  admiration  or  taste  for  flowers  are 
acquainted  with  the  Rose.  It  may  be  truly  termed  the  most  popular 
floiyer  grown,  and  nearly  every  person  who  cultivates  flowers  seems 
desirous  of  planting  a  Rose  tree  in  their  gardens.  In  the  suburbs  of 


will  now  give  some  of  the  details  that  are  necessary  to  bej  observed 
in  their  cultivation. 

If  the  plants  when  obtained  are  well  established  in  pots — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  furnished  with  abundance  of  healthy  roots.  If  they 
are  not  in  that  condition  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  them  under 
glass,  for  the  wood  will  become  spindly  in  the  absence  of  sufflcient 
root-action.  The  plant  may  be  root-bound  ;  but  whatever  deficiency 
there  may  be  of  nourishment  in  the  soil  can  be  supplied  by  feeding 
the  plant  at  least  once  a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure  or  by  surfacing 
the  soil  with  2  or  3  inches  depth  of  decayed  manure,  that  from  the 
cow  shed  being  preferable.  As  soon  as  the  plant  begins  to  grow  in 
earnest  you  will,  on  examining  the  said  surface  dressing,  find  that  it 
is  filled  with  a  large  quantitj'^  of  white  fibrous  roots  ;  this  shows 
that  the  plant  is  healthy  and  in  a  vigorous  state.  After  top-dressing 


Fig.  26.— Robinia  HISriDA. 


most  of  our  large  towns  the  building  of  middle-class  houses  is  now 
being  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  grounds  may  be  small  adjoining 
the  houses,  but  there  is  mostly  a  small  conservatory,  which,  however,  is 
generally  regarded  more  as  an  ornament  than  for  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  as  in  the  majority  there  is  no  means  of  providing  heat.  We 
must  not  be  discouraged  in  the  absence  of  such  an  assistance  from 
pursuing  our  favourite  pastime  the  cultivation  of  plants,  as  there  are 
numerous  flowers  that  are  very  beautiful,  and  many  of  which  are  very 
fragrant ;  but  yet  their  cultivation  can  be  successfully  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  a  common  glass  structure,  though  there  be  no  means 
of  supplying  them  with  fire  heat;  In  that  list  is  the  Rose,  for  which 
a  glass  structure  such  as  that  I  have  alluded  to  will  suffice,  the  great 
point  being  to  have  the  means  of  protecting  them  from  heavy  rains 
and  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  when  they  are  in  bloom.  I 


with  manure  great  care  mint  be  exercised  in  supplying  water,  or  the 
soil  may  become  soddened.  To  guard  against  this  evil  ascertain  the 
condition  by  rapping  against  the  side  of  the  pots  with  the  knuckles, 
and  should  it  sound  hollow  tiien  water  it,  but  if  of  a  dull  heavy  sound 
then  be  very  cautious. 

The  pruning  of  the  plants  is  another  matter  demanding  consider¬ 
ation,  especially  as  it  is  somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary  mode 
as  adopted  with  those  planted  in  the  open  ground.  We  are  generally 
anxious  to  have  a  well-shaped  plant,  because  when  grown  in  a  pot 
defects  are  more  observable  than  in  the  open  ground  ;  therefore  we 
often  leave  some  of  the  shoots  of  much  greater  length  than  others, 
according  to  their  strength  and  the  requirements  of  the  plant,  which 
are  trained  to  stakes  in  order  to  give  it  a  neat  appearance,  and  the 
blooms  generally  need  support.  In  tying,  the  longer  shoots  are  bent 
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down  at  the  point,  the  object  being,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Vine,  to  seek 
to  cause  the  buds  at  the  base  to  break  uniformly  with  those  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  shoot.  Thus  you  can  maintain  an  equal  balance 
of  strength,  otherwise  the  top  eyes  or  shoots  are  sure  to  grow  with 
greater  vigour  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  or  mid  e3'-es,  which  become 
weakly.  The  leading  or  first  blooms  will  come  from  the  extreme 
point,  but  a  prolongation  of  the  flowering  season  can  be  insured  by  the 
bending-down  process. 

As  the  buds  break  afford  them  all  the  light  and  air  possible  and 
keep  them  near  the  glass,  as  this  will  strengthen  the  shoots.  When 
the  ■wind  is  east  be  cautious  in  the  admission  of  air,  for  easterly 
winds,  especially  in  the  spring,  are  very  hurtful  to  vegetation  under 
glass  ;  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  the  house  or  pit  about  to  be 
closed  for  the  evening,  then  syringe  them  with  some  tepid  but  clear 
water.  Avoid  syringing  on  dull  and  cold  days,  or  mildew  will  appear, 
the  first  signs  of  which  will  be  white  patches  or  spots  on  the  upper 
as  w’ell  as  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  these  indi¬ 
cations  are  discovered  take  a  small  pepper-box  filled  with  powdered 
sulphur  and  dust  the  parts  affected.  If  not  done  immediately  it  may 
get  so  bad  that  all  future  efforts  will  he  useless.  Green  fly  is  another 
destructive  pest  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  or  it  will  quickly 
suck  away  the  vital  energies  of  the  young  wood.  Fumigation  is  the 
most  certain  cure,  but  in  small  conservatories  and  adjoining  the  resi¬ 
dence  the  operation  is  mostly  disagreeable.  The  best  way  then  is  to 
procure  some  strong  tobacco  water  and  dip  the  points  of  the  shoots 
or  the  buds  in  it,  afterwards  syringing  it  with  clean  water  so  as  to 
remove  the  stain  of  the  tobacco  water.  Sometimes  a  feather  or  a 
soft  brush  will  remove  the  insects,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  because  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant 
afford  them  support.  Caterpillars  will  often  do  much  damage  amongst 
Eoses  in  pots.  They  travel  from  plant  to  plant  with  wonderful 
rapidity  in  the  night,  eating  the  points  of  the  jmung  wood.  The  plan 
I  pursue  is  to  search  among  the  plants  of  an  evening  ;  sometimes 
they  are  secreted  in  the  folds  of  the  leaves,  and  at  others  they  may 
be  found  curled  up  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

To  preserve  and  insure  the  true  colour  of  the  flowers  as  they  begin 
to  expand  afford  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  opportunities  and  shade 
as  required  ;  but  as  the  system  now  recommended  is  not  what  is 
termed  forcing,  but  only  a  slight  gain  on  those  in  the  open  ground  in 
respect  to  the  blooming  season,  they  may  not  flower  before  the  month 
of  April,  or  at  the  earliest  the  latter  end  of  March. 

The  following  list  includes  twelve  of  the  most  abundant-blooming 
and  hardy-constitutioned  varieties.  I  have  not  referred  to  any  of  the 
Tca-scented  Roses,  as  their  culture  requires  a  greater  amount  of  skill 
— Coupe  d’Hebo,  lich  pink  ;  large  and  double.  Madame  Plantier, 
pure  white  ;  very  free  bloomer.  Glory  of  Waltham,  splendid  crim¬ 
son  ;  a  first-rate  variety.  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  de  I’Angleterre,  a 
large  bright  rose.  Paul  Perras,  fine,  full,  pale  rose.  Brennus,  deep 
carmine  ;  very  free  bloomer.  General  .Jacqueminot,  crimson  ;  very 
good.  Victor  Verdier,  a  first-rate  free  bloomer  of  a  rosy  carmine. 
Mrs.  William  Paul,  a  bright  red  ;  flowers  in  clusters.  Madame  Emile 
Boyau,  soft  rosy  flesh  colour  ;  of  a  hardy  constilution.  Madame 
Charles  Verdier,  very  sweet-scented.  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  crim¬ 
son  maroon  ;  a  very  rich  colour. — Jno.  F.  McElroy. 


THE  SWEET  PRINCIPLE  OF  FRUITS  AND  PLANTS. 

The  most  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  the  growth  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  the  development  in  their  structures  of  chemical 
principles  which  influence  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  sense  of  taste.  A 
variety  of  impressions  are  produced  upon  the  nerves  of  taste,  some  of 
which  are  agreeable  and  others  disagreeable,  by  bringing  in  contact  the 
juices  of  certain  fruits,  roots,  grasses,  leaves,  &c.,  in  their  mature  and 
fresh  condition.  The  sense  of  sweetness  is  usually  agreeable,  while  the 
sour  and  the  bitter  are  of  the  opposite  character. 

The  term  sweet  is  applied  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  found  in 
fruits  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  vegetable  structures,  but  we  do 
not  clearly  understand  how  they  are  capable  of  exerting  so  decided  and 
pleasurable  an  influence  upon  the  palate,  not  only  of  human  beings,  but 
upon  animals  as  well.  As  we  walk  through  our  gardens  and  orchards 
and  watch  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  products  of  the  soil  we  do  not 
often  stop  to  consider  the  intricate  and  wonderful  chemical  reactions 
which  are  unceasingly  taking  place  in  everything  that  springs  from  the 
earth  upon  which  we  tread.  We  place  the  luscious  ripened  fruits  upon 
our  tables  and  partake  of  them  with  deep  gratification,  but  we  do  not 
often  consider  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  complex  agents  which  render 
them  so  acceptable. 

Substances  characterised  by  sweetness  are  assumed  to  contain  an 
organic  product  called  sugar,  and,  as  a  class,  vegetable  structures  do  con¬ 
tain  it  in  some  one  of  its  forms.  There  are,  however,  a  few  .substances 
which  have  a  sweet  taste  not  due  to  sugar.  Acetate  of  lead  is  an  example 
afforded  in  the  mineral  world,  and  glycerine  is  a  sweet  liquid,  the  base 
of  fatty  acid  compounds  having  no  sugar.  There  is  a  form  called  heptica 
sugar,  which  is  a  product  of  the  liver,  and  some  of  the  secretions  of  the 
body  contain  it.  It  is,  however,  in  the  organic  world  that  we  find  sugar 


in  the  vast  quantities  needed  by  man,  and  in  the  juices  of  fruits  and 
plants  we  find  its  hiding  place. 

Before  vegetable  physiology  and  chemistry  were  understood  the  belief 
prevailed  that  all  the  characteristic  constituents  of  fruits  and  plants  were 
in  some  way  hunted  from  the  soil,  and  conveyed  to  their  resting  places 
by  the  sap,  which  was  known  to  circulate  through  living  vegetable 
organisms.  Although  no  sugar  could  be  detected  in  any  soil  by  the  most 
persistent  scrutiny,  yet  it  was  supposed  that  sugar  and  its  associated  acid 
and  other  plant  constituents  were  present  and  ready  for  transportation 
by  the  ascending  sap.  We  are  disposed  to  smile  at  this  error  of  our 
fathers,  but  we  should  remember  that,  in  accounting  for  natural  pheno¬ 
mena,  or  seeking  for  a  reason  for  things,  the  easiest  and  shortest  path  is 
the  one  usually  followed.  This  remains  true  until  we  are  guided  by  facts 
learned  from  accurate  observation  and  experiment,  or  until  science  be¬ 
comes  sufficiently  robust  to  act  as  an  unerring  guide. 

Science  in  our  epoch  is  capable  of  explaining  many  of  the  former 
mysteries  of  plant  movements  and  plant  production,  and  we  now  know 
the  source  of  the  sweet  principle  of  fruits  and  plants — we  know  that  the 
soil  has  no  direct  agency  in  supplying  sugar  to  any  organic  structure. 

Sugar  is  a  very  remarkable  substance,  and  its  investigation  opens  to 
view  surprises  and  paradoxes  not  afforded  by  any  other  agent  in  nature. 
It  is  highly  complex  in  its  organisation,  having  a  high  atomic  constitution, 
and  yet  it  is  the  simplest  of  all  compounds  when  considered  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  studying  the  sweet  principle  of  plants  we  soon  discover  that  they 
possess  the  capability  of  elaborating  more  than  one  variety  of  sugar  in 
their  structures,  and  that  there  is  a  curious  blending  of  several  forms  in 
the  ripened  fruits  which  come  upon  our  tables.  '  We  discover  also  that 
each  plant  has  the  power  of  manufacturing  a  special  variety,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  varieties,  and  that  this  law  of  their  constitution  cannot  be 
changed  by  man. 

In  Beetroots,  in  the  stems  and  trunks  of  the  Supar  Maple  tree,  the 
Sycamore,  the  Palm,  in  Sugar  Canes,  in  the  Sorghum  plant,  in  the  stalks  of 
Maize,  in  Grasses,  we  have  one  kind  of  sugar  called  sucrose,  which  is  the 
sweetest  variety  ;  in  Grapes  we  have  another  distinct  variety,  called 
dextrose  or  glucose  ;  in  Apples  and  other  fruits  we  have  still  another, 
called  fructose  or  levulose  ;  in  Melons  we  have  a  sweet  which  is  nearly 
pure  sucrose,  or  cane  sugar.  In  that  vegetable  monstrosity  called  a  Beet, 
which  is  hidden  from  the  clear  sunlight  and  the  air  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  growth,  there  are  found  juices  which  hold  the  most  noble 
and  valuable  form  of  sugar  known  to  man.  The  crimson  tissues  of  this 
root  contain  the  snow-white  sugar  which  graces  the  tea  tables  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  continental  Europe,  and  millions  of  pounds  find 
their  way  into  commerce.  The  humble  earthy  Beet  can  hold  up  its  head 
in  pride  when  its  sweetness  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  petted  Grape, 
which  occupies  the  foremost  place  among  our  delicious  fruits.  The 
Grape  is  sweetened  with  glucose,  an  ignoble  form  of  sugar  which  the 
chemist  can  make  in  the  laboratory,  and  its  production  does  not  require 
the  employment  of  costly  or  rare  materials.  Even  if  it  lessens  our  re¬ 
spect  for  the  tempting  fruit  of  the  Vine,  the  truth  must  be  told.  The 
chemist  can  make  the  sweet  juices  of  the  Grape  from  old  cotton  rags  and 
old  newspapers  ;  and  if  this  statement  does  not  indicate  a  sufficiently  low 
origin,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  it  can  be  made  from  common  sawdust 
as  well.  Human  art  has  not  been  able  to  number  among  its  triumphs 
the  production  of  the  sugar  of  the  Beet,  the  Maple,  or  the  Cane.  The 
sweet  principle  of  fruits  other  than  the  Grape  cannot  be  imitated  in  the 
laboratory.  It  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  forms  of  sugar — sucrose  and 
dextrose,  in  varying  proportions. 

How  curious  and  mysterious  is  this  plan  in  nature  of  delicately  ad¬ 
justing  the  taste  of  our  noble  fruits,  so  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  the 
highest  enjoyment  in  their  use.  In  some  fruits  we  find  the  sweet  to  exist 
in  its  lowest  modified  form ;  but  this  is  not  due  to  a  lessening  of  the 
amount  of  the  sweetest  sugar,  but  to  the  presence  of  an  entirely  different 
kind.  It  is  probable  that  the  peculiar  delicate  flavour  and  taste  of  the 
Grape  could  not  be  secured  by  any  adjustment  of  quantity  of  sucrose  or 
cane  sugar,  or  by  any  mixtures.  It  requires  glucose  pure  and  simple  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  delicate  acids  in  order  that  we  may  have  this 
fruit  in  its  highest  perfection.  The  Water  Melon  would  not  be  the  fruit 
it  is  if  it  had  not  the  capability  of  manufacturing  cane  sugar  in  large 
quantities  ;  neither  would  the  Apple,  the  Peach,  the  Cherry,  the  Straw¬ 
berry,  or  the  Pear  be  what  they  are  if  the  plants  and  trees  upon  which 
they  grow  had  not  the  power  of  bringing  into  play  a  subtle  chemistry, 
by  which  is  produced  a  mixture  of  distinct  forms  of  sweets  which  no  art 
of  man  can  imitate.  If  there  was  in  nature  but  one  kind  of  sugar  the 
number  of  choice  delicacies  in  our  gardens  and  fruit  orchards  would  be 
lamentably  small. 

But  Nature  does  not,  in  the  bestowal  of  her  fruits,  spontaneously,  or 
of  her  own  free  will,  sweeten  them  for  us  so  acceptably.  What  are 
designed  to  be  luxuries  and  the  most  highly  prized  forms  of  food  she 
ordains  shall  be  bestowed  only  through  the  exercise  of  labour,  care,  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  man.  No  one  of  the  fruits  in  its  wild  or  native  state 
holds  any  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  of  any  kind — not  enough  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  taste  or  fit  it  to  serve  as  food.  It  is  only  by 
skilful  cultivation,  by  hybridising,  by  budding  and  grafting,  that  we  have 
secured  the  svveet  principle  in  fruits.  We  have,  as  it  were,  educated  the 
dumb  chemists  in  the  vegetable  cell,  and  fitted  them  for  the  work  which 
Nature  made  them  competent  to  perform  under  man’s  guidance. 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that  we  can  increase  or  diminish  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  any  kind  of  fruit  or  plant  by  cultivation.  The  Beet,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  under  ordinary  care  will  afford  from  I  to  6  per  cent,  of  sugar  ; 
but  by  scientific  and  generous  culture  the  per-centage  can  be  nearly  or 
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quite  doubled.  I  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  sweet  ])rinciple  in 
Apples,  Grapes,  and  Peaches  by  cultivation  and  proper  fertilisation,  and 
this  when  the  principle  was  originally  present  in  normal  quantity.  In 
increasing  the  sugar  we  also  increase  every  other  desirable  quality  in  the 
fruit,  for  one  principle  cannot  be  forced  into  prominence  without  being 
accompanied  by  all  the  others. 


How  Fruits  are  Sweetened. 


Strawberries . 

Peaches  . 

Pears . 

Oranges  . 

Grapes  (Black  Hamburgh) 
„  (Concord)  . .  . . 

„  (Green) 

Melons  (Water)  . .  . . 

„  (Musk)  ..  .. 


Cane  Sugar. 

Grape  Sugar. 

00 . . 

. 17.26 

00 . . 

. 14.08 

00 . 

.  1.60 

.  00 

The  table  explains  how  several  kinds  of  fruits  are  sweetened.  The 
per-centage  of  cane  sugar  and  fruit  sugars  which  enters  into  Strawberries, 
Peaches,  Pears,  &c.,  is  shown.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Grapes  no  cane 
sugar  is  presented  ;  the  sweet  principle  is  entirely  glucose.  Of  course 
fruits  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain.  These  examples 
are  presented  as  the  results  of  analysis  made  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
general  or  approximate  results.  Whilst  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
saccharine  principle,  and  also  to  modify  the  hydrated  malic  acid  consti¬ 
tuent  in  fruits,  it  is  entirely  beyond  our  power  to  change  the  fixed  nature 
of  Vines,  shrubs,  and  trees  by  any  methods  of  cultivation  or  fertilisation 
yet  discovered.  I  know  of  nothing  more  wonderful  in  nature  than  the 
persistency  with  which  vegetable  structures  adhere  to  their  original 
design.  Trees  producing  sour  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  or  Vines  produc¬ 
ing  astringent  Grapes  cannot  be  turned  aside  from  their  laboratory  work, 
unless  by  the  introduction  of  scions  or  the  employment  of  the  knife  in 
other  ways. 

We  all  know  that  two  trees  growing  side  by  side  from  the  same  soil, 
breathing  the  same  air,  and  precisely  alike  in  external  and  internal 
structure,  will  grow  fruit  totally  dissimilar  in  chemical  constituents  and 
physical  appearance.  If  a  young  sour  Apple  tree  is  cut  off  low  in  its 
trunk,  and  scions  of  another  kind  inserted,  it  is  changed  only  above  the 
point  where  they  are  placed.  The  chemical  reactions  below  continue 
true  to  their  original  instinct,  and  if  fruit  comes  from  a  sprout  it  is 
charged  with  the  acid  juices  of  the  parent  trees. 

We  thus  have  the  bewildering  fact  brought  before  us  that  sap  circu- 
Inting  through  one  portion  of  a  tree  culminates  in  the  production  of 
excess  of  acid  in  the  fruit,  while  in  another  [there  is  found  an  excess  of 
sugar.  It  is  not  unusual  to  observe  a  newly  set  scion  bud,  blossom,  and 
bear  fruit  the  first  year.  The  Apple  may  weigh  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
frail  scion  which  held  it  up  and  supplied  the  nutriment  necessary  for  its 
growth,  but  the  little  twig  transplanted  to  an  alien  limb  will  set  up  a 
laboratory  of  its  own,  and  from  the  strange  juices  brought  to  it  will 
manufacture  fruit  entirely  dissimilar  to  its  companion  fruits  growing  in 
close  proximity.  An  example  of  this  nature  was  afforded  in  my  orchard, 
when  from  a  scion  having  a  surface  for  cell  action  of  only  9  square 
inches  a  sweet  Apple  was  grown  weighing  7  ozs.,  and  affording  from  its 
juices  93  grains  of  fruit  sugar. 

We  have,  however,  still  more  wonderful  examples  of  fruit  chemistry 
in  Apples,  which  in  their  own  structure  exhibit  sectional  differences  of 
composition,  one-half  or  one-quarter  being  saccharine,  the  other  portions 
being  extremely  acid,  and  having  the  sectional  lines  distinctly  drawn. 
I  have  seen  a  basket  of  this  remarkable  fruit  in  which  the  divisions  were 
in  all  proportions,  but  each  one  unmistakeably  marked. 

I  have  brought  to  view  these  interesting  examples  of  plant  chemistry 
simply  to  awaken  inquiry  and  stimulate  research,  that  we  may,  if 
possible,  obtain  new  light  upon  some  most  perplexing  problems. — Dr. 
James  R,  Nichols  (in  Transactions  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society), 


EXTENSION  OF  COVENT  GARDEN  FLOWER  MARKET. 

Meddle-aged  people  who  in  their  young  and  vigorous  days  “  did  ”  the 
early  market  at  Covent  Garden  as  one  of  the  recognised  sights  of  London, 
says  a  London  daily  paper,  no  doubt  will  beimder  the  impression  that  they 
have  seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  know  all  about  it.  They  are 
under  a  great  delusion.  If  for  once  on  a  Saturday  morning — or  any  other 
morning  of  the  week  for  that  matter,  but  Saturday  morning  is  the  best — 
they  will  muster  a  little  of  their  pristine  energy  and  will  turn  out  and 
make  for  Covent  Garden  in  time  to  be  there  between  six  and  seven  o’clock, 
they  will  find  a  market  altogether  different  from  the  one  they  have  in 
remembrance.  There  are  few  things  of  the  kind  more  remarkable  in 
London  than  the  enormous  development  of  an  interest  in  flowers,  and  those 
who  know  the  head  quarters  of  the  trade  only  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  or 
ten  years  ago,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  amazed  at  it  as  it  has  appeared  during 
the  past  spring  and  early  summer  months. 

The  visitor  who  makes  his  way  towards  it  from  any  point  of  the  compass 
between  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  will  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  he  is  too  late,  and  that  the  market  has  already  begun  to  dissolve.  In¬ 
termittent  streams  of  flowers  are  dribbling  away  in  all  directions.  Market 
carts  are  already  rattling  off  into  the  suburbs  with  tailboards  all  aglow 
with  colours  that  would  make  a  rainbow  ridiculous  ;  donkeys  and  their 
barrows  go  tottering  over  the  stones  under  burdens  of  blossoms  that  would 
have  made  sensational  flower  shows  in  daj's  not  so  very  long  ago  ;  small 
capitalists  are  trudging  off  with  bundles  of  Stocks  or  armfuls  of  Finks  ; 
and  here  and  there  a  cab  may  be  seen  stuffed  with  pots  of  Mignonette  and 
Lobelia,  and  jiiled  up  on  its  roof  with  Trumpet  Lilies  and  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoaiums  and  Calceolarias.  Fle^;  Ttreet  and  the  Strand,  which  an 


hour  or  two  before  have  been  all  astir  with  the  newspapers,  have  now  sub¬ 
sided  a  little,  and  every  now  and  again  quite  a  floral  procession  may  be  met 
moving  through  the  still,  sleepy  thoroughfare,  and  pleasant  whiffs  of 
Musk  and  Heliotropes  and  Roses  come  upon  tlie  morning  breeze.  The 
stranger  is  apt  to  think  that  the  market  must  be  getting  thin  ;  but  as  he 
turns  up  either  of  the  streets  lea^ng  directly  to  it  the  stragglers  he  has 
met  appear  to  be  altogether  insignificant.  A  whole  neighbourhood  is 
literally  choked  up  with  flowers,  the  actual  market  being  only  the  central 
point  of  the  trade  which  surges  through  all  the  surrounding  thoroughfares 
and  flows  out  into  the  Strand.  Wellington  Street  is  closely  packed  with 
vehicles  laden  with  flowers,  and  the  buildings  on  each  side  are  barricaded 
with  them.  The  office  of  the  Morning  Post  seems  to  be  embedded  in  a 
thicket  of  Indiarubber  Plants,  Delphiniums  and  scarlet  Geraniums  ;  the 
Lycium  springs  from  a  tangled  undergrowth  of  Marguerites  and  standard 
Rose  Trees,  Clematis,  and  Tropaeolums,  Cockscombs,  and  Antirrhinums, 
and  the  shop  fronts  of  both  sides  of  the  way  are  banked  up  with  boxes  of 
Golden  Feather  and  Lobelia,  Pansies,  and  serried  ranks  of  the  most 
beautiful  Fuchsias.  The  dense  growth  spreads  away  down  the  narrow 
thoroughfares  into  Catherine  Street  ;  all  along  Tavistock  Street  scores  of 
burly  porters  are  pushing  their  way  about  with  mountains  of  pendant 
bloom  upon  their  heads  ;  on  the  steps  of  the  Strand  District  Offices  a 
stalwart  dealer  sits  and  smokes  his  peaceful  pipe,  securely  shut  in  from  the 
surging  crowd  by  a  fortification  of  Strawberries  and  ripe  Tomatoes  in 
baskets,  bundles  of  Watercress  and  pots  of  Ericas,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and 
the  most  delicate  Arum  Lilies.  Burleigh  Street  is  quite  a  part  of  the 
market.  St.  Michael’s  Church  stands  knee-deep,  so  to  speak,  in  Ixias 
and  Dracfenas,  Phloxes,  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  ;  and  the  flood  of 
gleaming  colour  spreads  away  right  down  into  the  Strand,  where  vans 
and  carts,  unable  to  get  nearer  to  ti;e  central  point,  are  packing  and  un¬ 
packing  their  treasures. 

Of  course  this  has  always  been  a  busy  spot  in  the  early  morning,  and 
these  breezy  slopes  on  the  north  of  the  Strand  have  from  time  immemorial 
breathed  odours  of  Cherry  Pie  and  Mignonette  before  breakfast,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  fragrance  afterwards.  But  no  such  displays  of  flowers 
as  may  be  seen  now  were  ever  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  seems  but  the 
other  day  that  flowers  formed  only  a  minor  feature  in  the  market,  and  that 
the  trade  was  pursued  beneath  a  number  of  ricketty  sheds  on  the  outskirts. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Bedford  set  up  a  substantial  building,  with 
a  superficial  area  of  some  16,000  feet.  This  we  believe  was  something  of  an 
experiment  and  seemed  at  the  time  likely  to  meet  the  utmost  requirements 
of  the  trade  for  many  years  to  come.  But  we  have  been  mstheticising  very 
rapidly  since  then.  Our  artists  have  been  impressing  upon  us  the  beauties  of 
Sunflowers  and  large  white  Daisies,  and  Government  has  been  setting  us 
practical  examples  in  the  parks  and  public  gardens  of  what  may  be  done 
with  flowers ;  and  though  our  artistic  censors  have  not  yet  subdued  our 
inborn  delight  in  crude  scarlets  and  yellows,  and  our  public  guides  have 
sorely  misled  us  in  their  ’prentice-hand  partiality  for  ribbon  borders  and 
carpet-bedding,  we  are  undoubtedly  moving  on  in  the  charming  pursuit  of 
floriculture.  “Flowers  for  the  gardin”  and  “All  a-growin’ and  a-blowin,” 
have  become  familiar  ditties  in  our  suburbs.  Hundreds  of  hardworking 
fellows  now  do  a  good  peripatetic  trade  that  was  never  thought  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  spacious  building  constituting  the  head  quarters 
of  the  trade  has  long  become  all  too  small  for  the  purpose,  although  there 
has  been  prevalent  in  this  market  a  sort  of  “  Box  and  Cox  ”  arrangement  by 
which  two  or  three  tenants  have  been  accommodated  at  one  and  the  same 
stall. 

There  are  about  300  stalls  in  the  existing  flower  market,  and  many  of 
these  are  tenanted  by  those  whose  trade  lies  chiefly  in  certain  classes  of 
goods  pertaining  to  particular  seasons,  and  who  only  occupy  their  stands  in 
those  seasons.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  let  the  stands  at  other  times  to 
casual  comers,  who,  of  course,  have  to  turn  out  if  the  lawful  occupant  puts 
in  an  appearance.  But,  notwithstanding  this  multiple  tenancy,  the  market 
has  become  wholly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  has  pulled  down  several  valuable  houses  fronting  Tavistock 
Street  and  is  about  to  extend  the  market  right  down  to  this  thoroughfare. 
A  certain  part  of  the  structure  now  in  use,  and  which  was  put  up  as  a 
temporary  experiment,  will  also  be  cleared  away  and  the  space  taken  into 
the  permanent  new  building,  which  will  add  altogether  about  100  more 
stands.  This  will  make  altogether  about  400  shops  entirely  engaged  in  the 
flower  business,  which  is  nevertheless  probably  even  now  only  in  its  early 
days  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  Londoners.  Every  season  brings  an 
increase  with  it,  and  the  early  spring  and  “bedding-out”  trade  this  year  has 
been,  we  understand,  the  largest  ever  known,  though  from  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  set  forth  the  increase  in  figures.  _  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  about  the  increase  of  late  years.  Everything  has 
contributed  to  it.  The  development  of  facilities  for  transport  have  practically 
brought  many  parts  of  the  Continent  as  near  to  the  market  as  the  midland 
counties  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  cut  flowers  of  a  great  many  kinds  are 
now  to  be  had  in  Covent  Garden  at  seasons  of  the  year  which  would  have 
rendered  them  quite  phenomenal  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

Various  influences  have  been  at  work,  too,  in  the  development  of  a  taste 
for  floriculture — the  planting  of  our  parks  and  public  gardens,  the  autumn 
distribution  of  cuttings,  the  multiplication  of  flower  shows,  the  establishment 
of  one  or  two  popular  publications  on  horticulture,  and  so  forth.  Tear  by 
year,  as  London  grows,  and  flowers  become  more  and  more  indispensable, 
this  central  flower  market  demands  greater  space  for  its  expansion,  and 
though  the  addition  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  now  making  to  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  accommodation,  it  will  apparently  do  little  more  than 
meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  in  a  very  few  years  even 
further  schemes  of  extension  will  probably  be  found  necessary.  Even  now 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  provide  for  the  utmost  possible  utilisation  of  the 
additional  space,  and  we  undei'stand  that  in  the  leases  of  these  new  stands 
it  will  be  expressly  stipulated  that  when  not  actually  occupied  by  the 
regular  tenants  “  casuals  ”  may  be  taken  in.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
custom  that  has  long  been  in  force,  but  in  future  lettings  it  is  to  become  a 
matter  of  stipulated  right  instead  of  mere  favour  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
as  heretofore.  In  addition  to  the  demolitions  on  the  ground  adjoining  the 
site  of  the  present  flower  market,  a  further  clearance  has  been  made  on  the 
west  of  the  narrow  way  leading  up  from  Tavistock  Street  into  the  m.ain 
market.  It  is,  we  are  informed,  not  quite  definitely  determined  what 
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arrangements  are  to  be  carried  out  at  this  point.  Possibly  the  narrow  way 
alluded  to  may  be  carried  a  little  further  westward,  and  the  present 
thoroughfare  taken  into  the  flower  market.  It  has,  however,  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  effect  an  important  improvement  on  this  southern  side  of  Covent 
Garden,  by  setting  back  both  fronts  of  the  line  of  buildings  lying  between 
the  market  and  Tavistock  Street,  thus  at  once  widening  Tavistock  Street, 
and  so  improving  the  access  to  the  market,  while  it  will  extend  the  actual 
market  area  by  widening  its  southern  roadway.  Demolitions  for  this  purpose 
are  now  in  rapid  progress. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  ^ 

AufiusT  12th. 

The  exhibits  before  the  two  Committees  were  not  very  numerous,  nearly 
all  the  available  space  in  the  conservatory  being  occupied  by  the  competing 
collections  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  Cottagers’  and  Artisans’  Show. 
The  chief  attraction  amongst  the  floral  exhibits  were  the  magnificent  Gladioli 
spikes  from  Langport,  which  furnished  great  brilliancy  of  colour.  The 
Slough  Dahlia  flowers  were  similarly  beautiful,  and  several  smaller  collec¬ 
tions  of  diverse  plants  furnished  additional  subjects  of  interest. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present,  Mr.  John  E.  Lane  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs. 
John  Lee,  S.  Lyon,  J.  Willard,  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  and  G.  Goldsmith.  Several 
seedling  Melons  of  little  merit  were  shown,  and  no  award  was  made  for  them. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was,  however,  accorded  to  Mr.  Rutland,  The  Gardens, 
Goodwood,  for  two  large  fruits  of  the  Goodwood  Melon,  weighing  17^  lbs., 
oval,  and  strongly  ribbed.  Mr.  W.  Benwick,  Redhill,  sent  a  peculiarly  mal¬ 
formed  Cucumber,  strangely  twisted,  and  with  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  springing 
directly  from  the  middle  of  the  fruit.  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Richmond,  showed  a 
dish  of  a  brightly  coloured  oblong  Tomato,  named  King  Humbert,  which  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  to  be  the  same  as  Chiswick  Red,  or  too  near  it  to 
merit  a  special  award.  Several  Apples  were  also  sent  for  name.  At  a  recent 
meeting  at  Chiswick  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following 
Peas,  of  which  descriptions  have  not  yet  been  obtained  : — 

Pea  Bliss's  Abundance  (Howcroft  and  Watkins). 

Pea  Magnificent  (H.  Eckford). 

Pea  Early  Paragon  (Sharpe  &  Co.). 

Floral  Committee. — Present. — Section  A. — Dr.  Masters  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  JohnLaing,  F.  R.  Kinghorn,  H.  Herbst,  John  Dominy,  and 
E.  Hill.  Section  B.— Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Douglas,  W.  B  'alby,  G.  F.  Wilson,  J.  James,  and  G.  Duffield. 

The  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Co.,  Langport,  Somerset,  were  superb, 
the  spikes  of  great  size,  the  flowers  large,  with  broad  substantial  petals  most 
diversely,  delicately,  or  brightly  coloured.  Many  grand  collections  of  these 
handsome  flowers  have  been  exhibited  by  this  firm,  but  their  contribution  of 
Tuesday  last  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  they  have  staged  in  London. 
About  130  spikes,  mostly  different  varieties,  were  staged,  and  they  were  well 
arranged,  so  that  their  colours  were  either  strikingly  contrasted  or  pleasingly 
harmonised  with  each  other.  Of  so  many  that  were  good  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  a  small  selection,  but  the  following  were  prominently  attractive  owing 
to  their  rich  colours  or  massive  blooms  : — Marshal  Bazaine,  scarlet  with  a 
yellow  centre  and  mauve  stripes;  Electra,  white  with  rose  and  crimson 
streaks  ;  Earl  Airlie,  salmon  scarlet ;  Lord  Powis,  white  with  purple  stripes  ; 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Augustus,  white  with  a  central  blotch  of 
crimson  in  the  lower  petal ;  Mrs.  Dombrain,  very  delicate  and  pretty,  pale 
creamy  or  pinkish  white ;  Pictus,  salmon  red,  crimson-streaked  ;  Duke  of 
Teck,  white,  blotched  and  streaked  with  crimson  ;  and  Lady  Carrington, 
which  was  certificated,  and  is  described  with  the  other  plants  so  honoured. 
A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Council  for  Messrs.  Kelway’s 
beautiful  collection. 

About  seventy  blooms  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  but  chiefly  the  former, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  were  throughout  of  remarkable 
merit.  The  flowers  were  distinguished  by  that  smoothness  of  form  and 
clearness  of  colour  which  invariably  characterise  the  Slough  Dahlias  as  well 
as  other  florists’  flowers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  represented  in  the  stand.  A  seedling  Fancy  variety  was  shown 
under  the  name  of  General  Gordon,  the  blooms  of  which  were  of  great 
size,  a  trifle  loose  perhaps,  but  of  a  most  peculiar  colour— yellow  with 
claret  or  pale  crimson  streaks.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  this  con¬ 
tribution. 

Mr.  C.  Ivoble,  Bagshot,  sent  a  box  of  Clematis  flowers,  including  some  fine 
examples  of  the  white  Jackmanni,  very  pure  and  of  good  form.  Ascotensis 
deep  purple  ;  Lady  Bovill,  purplish  lilac ;  Star  of  India,  crimson  purple,  with 
a  bright  central  bar  in  each  division  ;  and  Proteus,  a  very  floriferous  pale  lilac 
variety,  which  is  said  to  bear  unusually  large  flowers  in  the  spring  were  the 
most  noticeable  of  those  shown.  The  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company  Col¬ 
chester,  had  an  interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  the 
following  deserve  special  mention.  Montbretia  crocosmmflora  with  fine 
tubular  scarlet  flowers  ;  Montbretia  sulphurea,  bright  yellow ;  Tritoma  nobilis 
large  hatidsotae,  of  a  bright  coral  red  j  Crinum  Moorei,  bearin'^  several 
of  Its  delicate  blush-tinted  blooms  ;  Eremurus  Olgm,  fine  spikes  of  its  white 
pale  pinkish  blooms,  each  division  of  which  has  a  dark  central  line  that  with 
the  yellow  ovpy  gives  the  flower  a  very  pleasing  appearance;  Littonia 
Keitzei  with  shining  green  tapering  leaves  and  bright  orange-coloured  flowers 
Specimens  were  also  sent  of  the  Orchids  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  grandis,  which 
has  handsome  pale  rosy  purple  flowers,  and  Scuticaria  Steeli,  which  has  pale 
yellow  flowers  spotted  with  maroon. 

The  single  Dahlias  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  formed 
a  charming  contrast  to  Show  varieties  from  Slough.  Repeated  careful 
selections  from  great  numbers  of  seedlings  have  gradually  enabled  Mr. 
Ware  to  obtain  a  collection  of  unsurpassed  beauty  both  in  the  shape  and 
colours  of  the  flowers.  The  tints  are  particularly  rich  and  varied,  and  they 
never  appeared  brighter  or  more  telling  than  on  this  occasion.  Six  boxes 
were  filled  with  blooms,  and  the  award  of  a  bronze  Banksian  medal 
recognised  their  merit.  Mr.  Ware  also  had  a  box  of  blooms  of  a  fine  yeUow 
self  Antirrhinum  named  Yellow  Dwarf. 

Amongst  numerous  smaller  exhibits  for  which  votes  of  thanks  were 
awarded  were  the  folloiving  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  C6.  showed  a  basket  of 
Statice  floribunda,  very  compact  in  habit,  with  abundant  lilac-blue  flowers 
Mr.  Noble  sent  flowers  of  four  species  of  Soiraea,  very  beautiful— namely 


S.  Douglasii,  with  large  bright  rosy  spikes  ;  S.  Nohleana,  with  flatter 
panicle-like  clusters  of  pale  rose  blooms  ;  S.  callosa,  similar,  but  paler  ;  and 
S.  Lindleyana,  with  white  flowers  and  large  pinnate  leaves.  Three  hand¬ 
some  cones  of  Picea  nobilis  were  also  sent,  and  a  small  one  of  Pinus 
parviflora.  H.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  exhibited  a  plant 
of  Tropseolum  aureum  flore-pleno,  a  free-flowering  variety  of  semi-climbing 
habit,  having  double  yellow  and  crimson  blooms.  A  Lycaste  Deppei  was 
also  sent  to  show  a  variation,  one  flower  having  dark  sepals  and  the  other 
nearly  white.  Mr.  J.  Keene,  Englefield  Green,  showed  a  collection  of 
double  Hollyhocks,  rather  small,  but  of  fair  colour.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
Weyhridge,  sent  flowers  of  Govenia  fasciata,  white,  with  a  few  fine  dots. 
It  is  an  American  terrestrial  Orchid,  but  little  known  in  gardens  generally , 
through  not  wanting  in  attractions.  Mr.  Bealby,  Roehampton,  had  a  plant 
of  the  double  white  Zonal  Pelargonium  Blanc  Parfait ;  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Smith,  Ealing,  showed  flowers  of  Carnation  James  Veitch,  a  pale  yellow 
self  with  fringed  petals. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  some  flowers  of  the  beautiful 
Tigridias,  conchiflora  being  yellow  with  red  spots  ;  alba,  creamy  white  with 
crimson  spots  ;  and  pavonia,  scarlet  and  yellow  with  heavy  dark  spots. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  several  choice  plants,  including  Rhododendron 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  reddish  scarlet,  large  flowers  in  a  rather  loose 
truss  ;  and  Curcuma  sumatrana  with  bright  green  prominently  ribbed  leaves, 
and  a  spike  of  imbricated  reddish  bracts,  in  the  axils  of  which  appeared  the 
yellow  flowers.  Mr.  King,  Rowsham,  showed  several  Tuberous  Begonias  of 
dwarf  habit  with  Coleuses,  one  of  which  was  certificated. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  ; — 

Ixora  JVesJi  (Veitch). — A  hybrid  between  I.  odorata  and  I.  amboinensis. 
The  flowers  are  long,  of  a  pale  coral  pink  hue,  very  distinct  and  delicate,  and 
are  borne  in  full  trusses.  It  is  free  in  habit,  and  altogether  a  most  desirable 
variety. 

Tigridia  Pavonia  alba  (Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  and  the  New  Plant  and 
Bulb  Company,  Colchester). — A  most  beautiful  variety  of  the  well-known 
Tiger  Flower,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a  creamy  white  ground  with 
numerous  heavy  crimson  spots. 

Lcxlia  elegans  superbissima  (Sanders  &  Co). — A  variety  which  well  merits 
its  eulogistic  title.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  tinted  with  pale 
purple,  the  lip  being  of  an  intensely  rich  crimson  magenta,  brighter  in  the 
throat. 

Coleus  Countess  of  Dudley  (Mr.  G.  King,  Rowsham,  Aylesbury). — An 
exceedingly  handsome  and  distinct  variety  with  bold  leaves,  deeply  crenated, 
bright  green,  having  a  broad  central  vein  of  gold,  and  smaller  lateral  veins  of 
a  similar  colour.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  really  effective  and  useful 
Coleuses  raised  by  Mr.  King. 

Montbretia  elegans  (New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company). — This  differs  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  flower  from  the  other  Montbretias,  and  is  easily  recog¬ 
nised.  The  flowers  are  small,  scarlet  at  the  base  of  the  tube  and  yellow  at 
the  upper  part,  and  are  borne  in  freely  branching  spikes. 

Gladiolus  Lady  Carrington  (Kelway). — Several  spikes  were  shown  of  this 
variety,  which  at  once  attracted  attention  by  their  soft  blush  or  pale  lilac- 
tinted  flowers.  The  petals  are  large  and  round,  forming  handsome  symme¬ 
trical  blooms  and  dense  massive  spikes. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Goldsmith,  The  Gardens,  Hollanden, 
Tonbridge,  for  a  branch  of  Passiflora  quadrangularis  bearing  six  flue  flowers, 
one  from  each  node,  and  it  is  seldom  this  handsome  species  produces  its 
flowers  so  freely. 

THE  COTTAGERS’  SHOW. 

This  proved  in  all  respects  a  wonderful  success,  there  being  over  700 
entries,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  generally  was  most  satisfactory.  In 
some  of  the  classes  the  competition  was  extremely  keen,  as  many  as  forty 
exhibitors  entering  in  some  of  them,  especially  those  for  Potatoes,  which 
formed  a  really  fine  display.  Onions,  Beans,  and  Peas  were  also  well 
represented,  collections  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  being  in  similar  strong 
force.  The  only  class  which  could  be  termed  a  failure  was  that  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  in  which  liberal  prizes  were  offered  for  compe¬ 
tition  amongst  local  horticultural  and  cottage  garden  societies  or  allotment 
holders.  This  did  not  seem  to  have  been  understood,  as,  although  six  prizes 
were  offered,  there  were  only  two  competitors. 

The  exhibition  was  a  thoroughly  representative  one,  for  there  were 
entries  from  the  majority  of  English  counties  as  far  north  as  Cumberland, 
and  the  uniform  merit  of  the  productions  afforded  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  attention  given  to  vegetable  and  fruit  culture  by  cottagers. 


TWO  NOTTS  NOTES. 

I  HAVE  been  trying  for  some  time  back  to  get  a  few  minutes,  so  that  I 
might  give  you  a  note  or  two  from  Notts ;  but  the  rush  of  the  summer’s 
work — that  perpetual  lawn-mowing  and  tennis-ground  preparing,  those 
everlasting  weed  subduings,  the  periodical  seed-sowings,  added  to  the 
general  tittivating  of  the  whole  place,  and  a  nuisance  of  a  hay  harvest 
coming  on  the  top  of  that,  taking  one’s  labour  for  the  best  part  of  every 
working  day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  that  too  at  the  very  height  of 
the  season.  All  these  things  have  so  filled  my  hands  with  duties,  my  head, 
with  cunning  plans  whereby  the  work  could  be  all  done  and  things  kept 
going  right,  and  one’s  tongue  with  growls  and  grumblings  audible  and 
inaudible,  that  there  has  not  been  either  spirit  to  write  or  time  to  do 
writing  in. 

The  first  note  I  must  make  is  on  our  Notts  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Society’s  Summer  Show,  and  such  a  show,  or  rather  such  weather  !  The 
first  day  of  the  Show  was  the  wettest  day  of  the  present  season,  July  9th. 
It  rained  all  day  or  thereabouts,  and  rained  the  hardest  just  when  the  most 
money  should  have  been  coming  in.  Even  you,  Mr.  Editor,  who  are 
accustomed  to  moving  spectacles  and  therefore  somewhat  callous,  would 
have  been  moved  to  tears  almost,  certainly  to  the  deepest  sadness,  to  have 
seen  the  officers  of  the  Society  on  that  first  day  of  the  Notts  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Society’s  Show  in  Mapperley  Park,  Nottingham.  They 
were  objects  of  the  tenderest  pity  as  they  moved  about  with  macintoshes 
.  on  and  shoulders  up,  and  feet  slish-slosbing  in  the  wet  grass  as  they  kept 
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Miss  Eames,  Frome  ;  Miss  Mitford,  Fromefield  ;  Miss  Holroyd,  Miss  Moon,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Stickler,  Mr.  H.  F.  Moore,  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
deserredlj  successful.  A  grand  group  of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants 
was  arranged,  but  not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bath.  Mr.  Browns,  nurseryman,  Beckington,  also  sent  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  decorative  plants,  and  J.  Baily,  Esq.,  had  a  supplementary 
gronp  of  similarly  useful  conservatory  plants.  There  was  but  one  exhibitor. 
Mr.  H.  Haley,  Frome,  for  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod  for 
the  best  collection  of  insects  destructive  to  food  plants,  and  this,  though 
very  instructive,  was  by  no  means  complete.  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore  was  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  to  his  exertions  from  the  commencement  much  of 
the  success  is  due. 


WOKK,foi\.the  week.  ^ 
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KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

Glohe  ArtichoJtcs. — All  the  early  heads  of  these  are  full  grown  now 
»nd  inclined  to  flower,  but  it  is  no  advantage  to  allow  them  to  do  this,  and 
the  most  profitable  way  of  treating  them  is  to  cut  them  all,  leaving  only 
the  small  heads  to  come  on,  taking  aw'ay  all  the  dead  leaves  and  giving 
each  plant  a  soaking  of  clean  or  liquid  manure.  This  will  induce  them  to 
make  fresh  growth,  and  the  late  heads  will  soon  swell  to  a  useful  size.  As 
a  mie  vre  cut  our  earliest  Globe  Artichokes  early  in  May,  and  by  taking 
them  in  hand  now  we  manage  to  keep  the  supifly  up  until  October  at  least. 

JWntoe.’t. — Where  the  stems  of  early  sorts  have  died  the  tubers  will  he 
])erfect]j  ripe,  and  nothing  will  be  gained  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in 
the  soil.  Advantage  should  therefore  be  taken  to  dig  them  up  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  soil  dry,  and  fill  the  ground  with  winter  crops.  The 
very  best-  of  the  tubers  should  be  stored  where  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
becoming  green,  as  this  spoils  their  flavour  ;  but  the  second-sized  ones, 
which  are  very  suitable  for  seed,  may  be  put  to  one  side  for  this  purpose. 
We  always  take  the  precaution  to  select  our  seed  Potatoes  at  digging 
time,  and  find  it  a  much  better  plan  than  trusting  to  make  use  of  what 
may  he  left  over  in  the  general  heap  in  spring  for  this  purpose.  Seed 
Potatoes  are  benefited  by  being  “  greened  ”  a  little  before  storing,  and 
this  can  easily  he  accomplished  by  allowing  them  to  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  gTonud  a  few  days  after  digging. 

A»parnffiis. — The  stems  of  this  are  now  fully  grown.  We  have  many 
of  them  6  feet  high,  and  where  they  have  grown  so  w’ell  as  this  they  are 
very  liable  to  he  severely  injured  by  wind.  All  the  strongest  and  tallest 
of  the  stems  should  be  staked  aud  tied  firmly  at  once.  A  stake  may  he 
put  to  each  plant,  and  the  whole  of  the  growths  be  tied  in  together  to 
this,  or  the  very  finest  of  the  growths  may  have  a  stake  each.  We  always 
regaifl staking  and  tying  As^jaragus  growths  as  well-spent  labour. 

Sjynng-sown  Onions. — These  are  now  bulbing  freely,  aud  promise  to 
he  a  good  crop,  although  not  so  early  as  we  have  had  them.  As  a  rule  all 
jdaniations  are  kept  well  cleared  of  weeds  early  in  the  season,  hut  the 
same  c.annot  always  be  said  at  this  season  of  the  year,  although  it  is  a 
gr  at  mistake  to  allow  the  ground  between  the  rows  to  become  very  weedy 
.at  this  time.  Indeed,  it  is  just  now  that  the  bulbs  require  most  suii,  and 
DO  weeds  or  anything  else  should  be  allowed  to  obstimct  the  sun  from  them. 
ClesT  the  Onion  quarters  at  once,  and  those  with  very  thick  sappy  necks 
should  have  them  twisted  round  and  pressed  down  to  stop  the  flow  of  sap, 
promote  development,  and  induce  maturity.  Autumn  Onions  have  grown 
splendidly  this  season,  but  they  are  fully  grown  now,  and  many  of  them 
show  signs  of  splitting,  but  this  they  should  not  he  allowed  to  do,  as  it 
spo 'Is  them  for  keeping.  The  whole  of  them  must  he  drawn  up  and  laid 
oat  in  the  sun  to  dry  for  a  week  or  so  before  storing  away. 

Kwthing  vj)  Crlory. — The  earliest  iflantations  will  now  hear  earthing 
np,  and  where  quantities  of  it  may  he  wanted  in  September  and  October  it 
is  fully  time  to  blanch  it.  Begin  by  stripping  off  all  the  smallest  and 
shortest  of  the  outside  leaves,  then  tie  the  largest  and  tallest  firmly  up 
t  'ge  her  to  prevent  the  soil  going  into  the  centre.  The  soil  on  each  side 
should  then  be  broken  very  finely  and  work  it  in  between  the  plants.  We 
generally  put  it  carefully  amongst  them  with  a  spade,  and  afterwards  press 
it  firmly  around  the  plants  with  the  hands.  Strong  plants  may  have  as 
much  as  C  inches  of  soil  placed  to  them  at  once. 

Carrots. — Where  these  are  almost  fully  grown,  hut  are  now  being 
affected  by  the  worm,”  lift  them,  select  the  best,  and  store  them  for 
winter.  This  is  the  only  vay  of  saving  them.  Brussels  Sprouts  aud  all 
khxls  of  winter  greens  should  now  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  it  is 
tlnring  ihe  next  two  mouths  that  their  chief  progress  must  be  made.  All 
plai/ting  and  sowing  must  be  done  on  a  w.der  scale  now  than  during  early 
summer. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs. — Farhi-forced  Trees. — Early-forced  trees  from  which  the  second 
crop  of  fruit  lias  been  gathered  will  require  cool  cliy  treatment  to 
iiirnre  the  proper  ripening  of  the  young  shoots  ;  and  when  this  has  been 
-seonreil  the  roof  lights,  if  moveable,  may  be  taken  off  for  a  few  weeks, 
>akjng  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  have  them  repaired  and  painted. 
The  exposure  of  the  trees  to  dew  and  rain  will  cle.inse  the  foliage,  but  it 
wil)  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  red  spider,  which  must  be  dislodged 
Jrom  every  part  of  the  trees,  and,  if  necessary,  an  insecticide  must  be 
applied. 


Svccession  Houses. — Trees  ripening  their  second  crops  will  require 
careful  treatment  as  the  days  decrease  in  length  and  the  nights  become 
cold  and  damp.  The  fruit  as  it  approaches  ripeness  will  be  improved  in 
colour  and  quality  by  full  exposure  to  the  light  and  a  free  circulation  of 
dry  warm  air  by  day  and  night ;  but  anything  approaching  to  a  sudden 
check  must  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  roots  regularly  supplied  with  tepid 
water,  applying  it  on  bright  mornings,  as  the  liberal  admission  of  air 
will  then  carry  off  superfluous  moisture,  which  would  otherwise  condense 
and  injure  the  fruit.  As  growths  which  have  reached  the  extremities  of 
the  trellis  become  cleared  of  fruit  and  successionals  require  more  room, 
the  former  may  be  cut  away  to  let  in  air  and  light,  but  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  tying  them  down  too  closely,  as  an  upward  tendency  favours 
the  ripening  of  the  points  of  the  growth,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
have  the  growths  too  thick. 

Vines. — Early  Houses — Lifting. — If  the  lifting  or  partially  lifting 
and  relaying  the  roots  in  fresh  material  have  not  been  carried  out,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  having  it  effected,  as  success  greatly  depends  on 
the  formation  of  new  roots  before  the  leaves  fall.  'Where  this  operation 
was  performed  at  the  close  of  July  aud  the  Vines  have  been  carefully 
syringed  and  shaded,  the  crisp  appearance  of  the  lateral  growth  will  show 
that  the  roots  are  taking  freely  to  the  fresh  compost,  and,  one  or  other 
of  the  borders  only  having  been  disturbed,  the  ventilators  may  be  thrown 
open  in  order  to  assist  in  hardening  or  ripening  the  wood.  Where  the 
Vines  have  been  wholly  lifted  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  rather 
close  some  time  longer.  It  is  well  to  encourage  lateral  growth,  con¬ 
sequently  root-action,  by  an  occasional  syringing  on  fine  evenings,  allow¬ 
ing  the  laterals  to  spread  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  growth 
should  be  checked  by  shortening  back  preparatory  to  the  autumn 
pruning. 

Homes  Cleared  of  Fruit. — Shorten  back  all  semi-extension  and  lateral 
growths  from  Vines  devoid  of  fruit,  carefully  preserving  the  old  leaves  as 
the  work  is  carried  on,  aud  water  thoroughly  on  fine  evenings  with  water 
from  the  garden  engine  to  cleanse  the  foliage  from  dust  and  insects.  Let 
inside  borders  have  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist  in  every  part 
quite  down  to  the  drainage,  and  protect  the  outside  border  surface  roots 
with  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  loam  and  crushed  bones. 

Youny  Vines  for  Forcing. — Young  Vines  that  were  started  early  may 
soon  be  divested  of  all  laterals  to  induce  rest.  Syringe  occasionally  to 
keep  the  old  foliage  healthy  and  clean,  closing  with  a  dry  sun  heat  every 
afternoon,  and  throw  the  ventilators  open  through  the  night. 

3Iuscats  and  Late  Grapes. — Those  now  ripening  will  require  more 
light  and  air,  hut  if  red  spider  has  injured  any  of  the  first  leaves  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  laterals  should  he  retained  for  protecting  the  hunches  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Black  Grapes  as  a  rule  colour  best  with  a  fair 
spread  of  foliage  above  them,  hut  white  Grapes,  and  especially  Muscats, 
will  gain  more  colour  and  higher  flavour  when  having  as  much  sun  as  they 
will  bear  without  scorching. 

Late  Hamlurglis. — -These  will  soon  he  colouring,  and  if  there  he  any 
necessity  for  water  it  should  he  given  thoroughly — a  good  soaking  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  where  the  Vines  are  carrying  a  heavy  crop 
some  tepid  liquid  will  help  them,  Only  check  lateral  growth  to  prevent 
overcrowding  and  too  dense  shade,  and  admit  air  freely  on  fine  days. 

Houses  of  Ripe  Hamlruryhs. — Where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  ripe 
Hamburghs  for  any  length  of  time  they  will  i-equire  shading  during  the 
day  with  all  the  air  that  can  he  given,  and  atmospheric  moisture  obtained 
by  damping  the  floors  in  the  morning  in  hot  dry  weather  in  order  to  keep 
the  foliage  in  good  condition. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Roses. — Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  were  forced  into  bloom  early  in  the 
season  and  have  been  standing  or  plunged  outside  should  now  he  repotted. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  them  in  the  same  pots  year  after  year,  or 
growing  amongst  the  same  soil,  and  rely  upon  feeding,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  or  sustaining  the  plants  in  health  and  vigour.  This  operation 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  not  deferred  until  late  in  the  season,  when 
the  plants  afterwards  have  not  time  to  become  thoroughly  established 
before  the  winter.  If  they  are  repotted  now  large  quantities  of  roots  will 
be  made  in  the  new  soil  ;  in  fact  large  numbers  of  roots  will  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  before  winter,  and  the  plants  be  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  starting  freely  and  early  into  growth  when  required  to  do 
so.  The  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  the  old  exhausted 
soil  worked  carefully  from  amongst  the  roots,  destroying  as  few  fibres 
as  possible,  until  the  ball  is  reduced  to  half  its  original  size.  The 
plants  should  be  again  potted  in  the  same,  larger,  or  a  smaller  pot, 
according  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  plants.  When  potting,  the 
soil  must  be  in  a  proper  state  for  moisture,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  must 
be  worked  amongst  the  roots,  not  merely  crammed  into  the  pots,  as  too 
often  is  the  case.  The  pots  should  be  liberally  drained,  as  Roses  require 
abundant  supplies  of  water  during  active  growth.  Roses  do  not  require 
large  pots,  and  no  greater  evil  exists  than  that  of  placing  large  quantities 
of  soil  about  the  roots  of  these  plants  that  will  not  be  occupied  during  the 
season.  Pots  of  moderate  size  only  should  be  used,  and  the  soil  pressed 
into  them  as  firmly  as  possible,  so  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  fibry  roots 
and  sturdy  growth.  Roses  in  pots  seldom  do  well  when  potted  lightly, 
for  they  are  always  either  saturated  with  water  or  they  are  dry,  two  con¬ 
ditions  that  should  never  exist,  for  they  cause  spring  mildew  and  other 
diseases.  Use  a  compost  of  rich  fibry  loam,  a  seventh  of  decayed  manure, 
and  a  little  sand  if  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  and  a  6-inch  potful  of 
bonemeal  and  the  same  quantity  of  soot  to  each  barrowful  of  soil.  After 
the  plants  are  potted  they  should,  if  possible,  be  plunged  outside  in  coal 
ashes  or  any  similar  material,  entirely  covering  the  pots  an  inch  or  two 
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deep  to  prevent  watering  and  evaporation.  Tlie  plants  should  be  syringed 
three  or  four  times  daily  at  first,  and  the  surface  of  the  plunging  material 
kept  moist.  Seldom  under  this  treatment  do  the  plants  require  any 
w’ater,  unless  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  follows.  The  plants  must  be 
examined  occasionally  in  order  to  ascertain  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
suffer.  The  longer  plants  can  be  kept  without  water  after  potting  the 
better,  and  by  plunging  the  pots  a  uniform  condition  of  moisture  is 
maintained  at  the  root,  and  those  who  have  not  practised  this  system 
will  be  surprised  at  the  number  and  quantity  of  roots  formed  in  a  short 
time. 

Tea  Roses. — Plants  that  flowered  last  winter  and  early  spring  and  then 
rested  for  a  time  in  a  cool  house  and  were  afterwards  brought  into  flower 
again  under  cool  conditions,  continuing  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been 
stood  outside.  They  should  be  potted  the  same  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
and  treated  exactly  the  same  afterwards.  Early  the  following  month 
they  may  be  partially  pruned  back,  and  the  quantity  of  active  roots  made 
will  induce  them  to  break  freely  into  growth.  These,  if  housed  at  the 
approach  of  frost,  or  as  soon  as  the  nights  turn  cold,  will  maintain  a 
supply  of  bloom  if  kept  in  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  Plants  that  have  been  standing  outside  for  two  months 
will,  if  liberally  syringed,  burst  into  growth  and  produce,  as  well  as  the 
young  plants  propagated  for  the  purpose  as  advised,  and  now  growing 
under  glass  in  6  and  7-inch  pots,  a  good  supply  of  blooms  during  the 
autumn  when  they  are  scarce  outside.  All  blooms  should  be  removed 
as  they  appear  from  plants  intended  for  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
flowering. 

Amaryllises. — Plants  that  flowereef  early  will  have  made  a  good  leaf- 
growth,  in  fact  completed  it  for  the  season  ;  and  if  shaded  in  any  way 
while  making  their  growth  it  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  plants 
grown  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  The  secret  of  growing  these  beautiful 
bulbous  plants  is  to  develope  a  sturdy  leaf-growth,  and  then  thoroughly 
mature  and  ripen  their  bulbs.  The  successful  cultivation  of  these  plants 
is  yet  imperfectly  understood,  the  foliage  being  drawn  up  weakly  in  heat 
and  shaded  from  the  sun.  A  little  shade  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth  is  beneficial,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  completed  they  must  have 
abundance  of  light  and  air  to  mature  and  solidify  the  bulbs.  These 
plants  must  not  be  rested  prematurely  by  drying  them.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  they  should  never  suffer  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  water, 
and  they  should  be  liberally  fed  until  they  naturally  show  signs  of 
resting,  when  water  may  be  gradually  withheld  until  none  is  really 
needed. 

Hydrangeas. — To  have  plants  for  decoration  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  not 
more  than  1  foot  high  with  a  large  truss  of  bloom  on  the  top,  cuttings 
must  be  selected  at  once  from  plants  established  outside  in  a  sunny  open 
position.  Those  tops  only  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose  that  have 
set  their  flower  buds,  taking  them  off  as  near  the  top  as  possible,  where 
the  wood  is  soft,  as  they  do  not  strike  root  freely  when  the  wood  is  firm. 
These  should  be  inserted  singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  sandy  soil,  and  rooted 
without  pushing  them  into  growth.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  them 
in  handlights  and  keeping  them  close  in  a  cool  house,  or  better  still  by 
plunging  the  pots  in  slight  bottom  heat,  while  the  tops  are  kept  cool  and 
shaded  from  the  sun.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  must  be  removed 
at  once  to  cool  quarters,  gradually  hardened,  and  finally  placed  outside 
until  the  approach  of  frost,  when  they  should  have  the  protection  of  a 
frame,  frost  being  excluded.  Do  not  allow  these  young  plants  to  suffer 
at  the  root  by  the  want  of  water.  They  can  be  forced  into  bloom  in 
batches,  and  as  soon  as  growth  commences  they  can  be  transferred  into 
the  pots  named  above. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  BEES. 

The  second  spell  of  almost  tropical  heat  and  fine  brilliant 
weather  will  in  a  few  favoured  localities  commence  a  second 
honey  harvest.  This  will  only  be  the  case  in  Heather  districts. 
In  all  other  parts  the  true  honey  harvest  ended  with  the  month 
of  July.  I'rom  what  we  gather  from  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  the  past  month  and  its  predecessor  were  such  as  bee¬ 
keepers  will  ever  remember  as  a  glorious  time  for  bees  and  their 
owners.  Where  there  are  no  purple  stretches  of  flowering  Heather 
the  bees  will  now  quiet  down  into  their  winter  quarters,  eking 
out  a  living  from  the  few  flowering  plants  that  may  yet  bloom 
from  now  until  October.  They  are  very  merry  among  the  Beans, 
and  are  always  to  be  seen  on  the  flowers  of  Sweet  Marjoram  and 
Garden  Thyme,  which  are  still  in  bloom.  Bee-keepers  should 
by  all  means  be  prepared  to  feed  bees  should  a  season  of  rain 
and  wind  set  in,  and  we  still  hold  it  to  be  most  important  to  see 
that  all  stocks  are  gently  fed  to  promote  or  rather  to  continue 
autumn  breeding.  We  would  feed  gently  well  into  September, 
so  that  the  last  batches  of  brood  are  hatched  out  before  October 
begins.  We  are  writing  of  what  we  do,  and  would  advise  others 
to  do  in  England,  more  especially  in  the  southern  and  midland 
districts.  The  same  systems  which  prevail  and  are  found  to  be 
successful  here  may  not  be  applicable  to  a  more  northern  clime. 


Bees  begin  their  labours  later  and  cease  them  earlier  in  the  year 
by  a  month  or  more  under  the  influence  of  a  Scotch  climate  than 
they  naturally  do  in  our  more  sunny  south.  Therefore,  when  bee¬ 
keepers  see  teachings  in  this  Journal  which  apparently  ai'e  at 
variance  with  others,  they  must  take  it  into  account  that  they 
are  written  by  men  living  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and  they 
must  use  their  own  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  their  own 
particular  locality  before  they  pi'occed  to  follow  any  hard-and- 
fast  rule. 

South  of  London  we  rarely  have  any  wintry  weather  before 
December,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  we  have  found  during 
the  last  ten  years  that  bees  may  with  safety,  and  much  to  their 
benefit,  be  stimulated  until  early  in  September.  We  have  had 
some  of  the  best  stocks  we  possessed  made  up  of  driven  con¬ 
demned  bees  at  Michaelmas  and  fed  late  into  November;  but 
this  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  Speaking  of  con¬ 
demned  bees  leads  us  to  advise  all  bee-keepers  to  obtain  as  many 
as  they  possibly  can.  We  always  find  owners  of  skeps  very  ready 
to  accept  a  shilling  for  each  lot  of  bees,  we  driving  them  and 
delivering  the  hive  and  comb  safely  to  the  housewife. 

At  the  risk  of  being  said  to  be  constantly  strumming  on  one 
string,  we  will  tell  how  we  proceed  to  drive  bees  from  condemned 
skeps.  We  lii-e  to  choose  a  calm  fine  day,  and  to  do  the  work 
early  in  the  afternoon.  We  take  as  many  empty  skeps  as  there 
are  hives  to  be  driven,  and  one  more,  if  the  owner  has  not  a 
spare  skep.  A  few  puffs  of  smoke  and  a  sharp  tapping  all  over 
the  hive  to  be  operated  on  is  our  first  announcement  to  the 
astonished  bees.  We  then  prepare  our  quarters  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  or  in  a  shed,  by  placing  a  zinc  pail  on  a  table  or  any 
elevated  spot.  It  is  rather  back-breaking  work  to  stoop  while 
di’iving,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  stocks,  so  we  always  extemporise 
a  table.  An  empty  skep  is  put  at  hand  and  the  smoker  replenished. 
We  always  take  with  us  also  a  bottle  of  syrup,  and  it  is  often 
very  useful,  especially  when  little  honey  has  lately  been  collected 
and  uncertain  weather  prevails.  It  is  very  easy  to  drive  bees,  in 
fact  to  do  anything  with  bees  without  a  veil,  but  we  always  wear 
one  when  we  can.  A  sting  in  the  eye  is  no  joke,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  try  to  teach  cottagers  that  one  does  not  get  stung. 
Perhaps  we  may  drive  a  dozen  times  and  not  get  a  sting,  and 
then  the  time  comes  when  from  some  unforeseen  cause  one  has 
half  a  dozen  pointed  objections.  So  wear  a  veil.  As  to  the  hands, 
well,  that  does  not  matter;  bees  hate  gloves,  and  so  do  we  when 
manipulating  them. 

In  far  less  time  than  it  has  taken  us  to  write  all  this  our  first 
lot  would  have  been  driven.  We  should  have  fetched  the  stock, 
bottom  upwards,  to  the  table  and  stood  it  in  the  pail.  If  the 
bees  are  in  a  hurry  and  try  to  “  boil  over,”  a  puff;  of  smoke 
sends  them  back.  A  double  skewer  is  fitted  to  the  empty  and 
full  skeps,  so  as  to  form  a  hinge,  and  two  other  skewers  prop  up 
the  empty  hive  at  a  convenient  angle  to  see  what  is  going  on 
withio.  A  little  tapping  with  the  open  hands  has  soon  set  the 
bees  on  the  march.  We  cause  the  earthquake  to  proceed  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  bees  run,  driving  them  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  lower  hive  by  the  changes  in  the  position  of  our  hands. 
When  we  lifted  the  full  hive  from  the  floorboard  we  well  sprinkled 
the  bees  and  combs  with  the  syrup,  and  they  soon  had  all  gorged 
and  were  ready  to  beat  a  retreat.  If  a  few  bees  still  cling  to  the 
combs  after  the  bulk  is  up  we  leave  them,  throw  a  sack  over  the 
driven  hive,  and  having  placed  the  bees  on  their  old  stand  and 
knocked  out  those  which  had  been  examining  our  spare  skep, 
which  we  forgot  to  say  we  placed  where  the  stock  was  lifted  from, 
we  allow  them  settle  down  and  proceed  with  the  next  hive. 
When  all  are  driven  we  lift  off  the  sacks,  shake  the  bees  off  in 
front  of  the  hives,  and  get  out  with  a  goose  quill  any  few  bees 
which  may  remain  still.  We  then  leave  all  quiet  until  dusk, 
when  wraps,  in  the  shape  of  canvas  of  an  old  tablecloth,  are 
taken.  Each  cluster  is  gently  lifted  on  to  its  sheet,  tied  up,  and 
taken  bottom  upwards  to  our  own  garden. 

All  bee-keepers  who  intend  utilising  driven  bees  should  now 
put  aside  for  them  as  many  drawn-out  combs  as  can  be  spared 
from  their  stocks.  When  contracting  the  hives  there  will  be  many 
to  spare  this  year,  some  well  stocked  with  honey.  Two  swarms  of 
driven  bees  joined  will  ma^^e  a  good  stock.  If  it  can  be  known 
which  of  these  have  young  queens,  it  is  well  to  captui-e  the  old 
one,  destroy  her,  and  allow  the  young  queen  to  head  the  colony. 
We  never  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  joining  driven  bees,  nor 
in  stocking  bar-frame  hives  with  them.  The  frames  with  comb 
in  them  if  possible,  and  if  not  with  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
should  be  arranged  in  the  hive.  The  quilt  should  be  evenly 
adjusted  and  then  folded  back  again,  exposing,  say,  three  frames. 
These  should  also  be  separated  to  farther  than  their  proper 
distance,  and  the  dummy  also  drawn  well  back.  The  hive  is 
placed  in  its  position  with  the  entrance  slides  fully  open.  We 
then  take  the  two  swarms,  stand  them  on  each  side  of  a  zinc 
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pail.  We  have  the  old  queen  caged  and  hanging  in  the  top  of 
the  shep  containing  hev  swarm.  The  pail  is  well  sprinkled  with 
syrup  scented  with  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint.  Then 
with  a  quick  sharp  shake  (more  of  a  let-go  and  a  catch)  we 
deposit  one  lot  of  bees  in  the  pail  and  the  next  moment  toss  in 
the  other.s.  We  take  up  the  pail,  shake,  and  pour  the  bees  all 
together  into  the  back  of  the  hive,  drawing  the  quilt  over.  In 
ten  minutes  the  quilt  may  be  lifted  gently  at  the  back  and 
shaken,  when  bees  adhering  to  it  will  be  cast  between  the  frames; 
the  frames  can  then  be  drawn  close  or  nearly  close  together,  and 
the  dummy  moved  up.  If  many  bees  are  against  the  dummy 
next  morning  will  be  as  well  to  adjust  it.  when  all  the  bees  will 
be  clustering  in  the  frames  and  comb-building.  The  old  queen  is 
taken  from  the  cage  and  killed.  If  new  stocks  are  not  required 
the  driven  bees  can  be  joined  to  other  hives  by  first  well  sprinkling 
the  occupiers  with  scented  syrup  and  giving  them  a  few  puffs  of 
smoke,  and  then  casting  the  di-iven  bees  similarly  scented  on  the 
top  of  or  behind  the  panes. — P.  H.  P. 


BEES. 

CURE  FOR  STINGS. 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  after  they  have  been 
stung  repeatedly  they  become  inoculated  and  do  not  suffer 
thereby,  the  virus  ceasing  to  take  effect  on  the  system.  As  that 
is  not  the  case  with  everyone  that  has  come  within  my  expe¬ 
rience  I  cannot  endorse  it,  neither  can  reliance  be  placed  on  the 
efficacy  of  many  of  the  so-called  remedies.  With  most  people, 
beyond  the  inconvenience  of  a  swollen  face  and  the  slight  irrita¬ 
tion  at  the  first,  stings  do  not  otherwise  trouble  them  ;  but  to 
some  people  stings  cause  much  suffering,  and  are  really  danger¬ 
ous  from  the  effect  the  poison  has  upon  the  blood  and  nervous 
system.  1  am  acquainted  with  many  such,  and  who,  though 
stung  often,  have  never  become  inoculated.  With  all  such 
persons  none  of  the  nostrums  so  often  recommended  alleviates 
the  distress  of  the  patient.  It  is  to  such  serious  cases  that  the 
medical  faculty  should  turn  their  attention,  and  if  possible 
find  a  cure  to  be  made  public.  I  have  already  stated  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  perspiration  and  sal  volatile ;  since  I  wrote 
that  I  have  had  to  deal  with  several  serious  cases,  in  which  the 
patients  swelled  up  in  but  a  few  seconds  after  the  sting,  breath¬ 
ing  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  otherwise  seriously  ill.  In 
both  cases  while  inducing  the  patient  to  perspire,  camphorated 
oil  was  applied  with  friction  to  the  chest  and  throat,  which  gave 
immediate  relief.  If  such  a  thing  as  a  cure  could  be  discovered 
it  would  prevent  hysteria  in  some,  and  encourage  many  to  keep 
bees  who  do  not  by  labouring  under  the  terror  that  a  sting  might 
cause  death. 

TAKING  BEES  TO  THE  MOORS. 

I  have  just  returned  after  a  successful  fifty-miles  journey 
with  my  bees  to  the  moors,  and  am  able  to  report  on  the  pro¬ 
spects.  Not  only  do  the  grouse  look  strong,  plentiful,  and 
bealthy,  but  the  Heather  is  both  earlier  than  usual  and  is  very 
promising,  so  that  there  is  game  for  the  sportsman  and  honey 
for  the  bee  keeper  if  but  two  weeks  of  fine  weather  occur  during 
this  month.  All  our  hives  being  full  in  the  body,  supers  will  be 
taken  at  once.  As  matters  stand  we  anticipate  a  large  harvest. 
For  nearly  a  week  before  leaving  the  weather  was  delightful, 
honey  was  carried  in  in  abundance,  which  with  so  much  newly 
gathered  honey  made  it  very  risky  to  move  bees,  but  by  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  all  filled  and  partly  filled  supers  and  givdng  ample 
ventilation  both  above  and  below,  I  had  not  a  single  mishap. 
Should  the  weather  keep  fine  for  one  week  I  shall  require  to  visit 
them  with  a  supply  of  empty  su])ers,  as  the  single  cover  with 
such  strong  hives  will  be  full.  Owing  to  the  early  deposition  of 
nearly  all  our  old  queens  I  was  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  joining 
young  ones  at  this  season;  but  as  1  have  some  young  ones  in 
nuclei  in  reserve  will  depose  the  queens  that  have  bred  most 
during  the  summer,  and  join  these  young  ones  after  they  are 
brought  home. 

As  f  have  most  faith  in  those  hives  on  theStewarton  principle 
giving  most  supers,  I  shall  add  a  second  or  third  super  on  the 
top  of  all  whenever  the  under  supers  are  well  begun,  and  if  I 
had  had  body  boxes  filled  with  combi  would  have  given  a  fourth 
one  underneath.  This  would  give  the  bees  ample  store  room  for 
as  much  honey  as  would  fill  a  super  after  honey-gathering 
ceased,  which  is  only  successfully  done  with  hives  on  the  Stew- 
arton  system,  and  is  one  of  the  ways  to  utilise  combs  and  bees 
at  the  proper  season  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  bee¬ 
keeper. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  and  hear  of  so  many  bee-keepers  exercis¬ 
ing  their  own  judgment  in  apiculture,  putting  to  test  the  different 
hives  and  systems,  and  I  hope  bees  as  well,  This  carried  out  in 


a  spirited  manner  will  benefit  both  themselves  and  others  more 
than  volumes  of  desultory  discussion.  As  the  honey  season  will 
soon  be  over,  bee-keepers  who  have  been  troubled  with  brood  in 
the  supers  should  take  the  first  advantage  to  have  their  hives 
made  larger  in  the  breeding  compartment  for  another  year,  as 
small  hives  cause  brojd  in  supers,  and  are  never  remune¬ 
rative.  The  bee  keeper  should  initiate  himself  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  bee  more  than  making  a  change  from  one  kind  of 
hive  to  another,  which  is  not  always  profitable. — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee-keeper. 


DRIVEN  BEES. 

I  HAVE  always  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  good  supply  of 
driven  bees  for  the  trouble  of  driving  them  for  the  cottagers  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  I  thought  perhaps  the  plan  I  adopt  in  uniting  them 
might  be  of  service  to  your  querist  Mr.  John  Bulbeck  on  page  107.  Having 
ascertained  how  many  stocks  I  have  to  drive,  I  open  one  or  more  of  my 
bar-frame  hives  and  shake  off  all  the  bees  from  three  of  the  frames  from 
each  stock.  These  I  place  into  a  hive — frequently  a  makeshift  or  swarm 
box — and  put  my  driven  bees  on  to  these  three  frames,  and  stand  them 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  stock  in  bar-frame  hive  to  which  I  wish  to 
unite  them,  I  then  feed  both  the  stock  in  the  bar-frame  hive  and  the 
driven  bees  on  the  three  frames  with  scented  syrup  for  a  couple  of  days. 
I  then  smoke  both  lots,  and  having  removed  the  queen  that  I  consider 
the  least  value  I  lift  the  three  frames  with  the  driven  bees  adhering 
back  into  their  original  position,  and  having  shaken  the  few  bees  out  of 
the  swarm  box  or  makeshift  hive,  remove  it,  and,  unless  the  stock  is 
short  of  food,  discontinue  feeding.  I  may  add  I  have  proved  this  for 
four  seasons  without  a  single  failure,  which  I  cannot  say  of  any  other  plan 
that  1  have  tried,  and  hope  it  may  be  of  service  to  many  of  vour  readers. 
— J.  P.  S. 


LIGURIANISING. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received 
from  a  correspondent  whom  I  have  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
apiarians  of  the  day,  may  not  be  without  value  to  the  apiarian  readers  of 
this  Journal  who  intend  ligurianising  their  apiiries.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves,  comment  is  superfluous. — Author  of  “  Bee-keeping,  Pl.4.in 
AND  Practical.” 

“  I  have  had  a  very  poor  summer  indeed.  I  was  foolish  enough  last 
autumn  to  be  persuaded  to  italianise,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  done. 
I  have  thirty-six  stocks  and  swarms  of  Italians,  and  I  don’t  think  I  shall 
get  as  many  pounds  of  section  honey  from  all  of  them,  and  such  a  summer 
too.  I  have  some  blacks,  and  the  contrast  in  super  honey  is  amazing.  ,  .  . 
I  intend  to  make  blacks  my  bee  for  the  future.  ...  I  have  often 
thought  what  a  pity  it  is  that  some  of  our  authorities  puff  the  Italian  bee 
so  much.  I  have  proved  that  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  English 
bee,  and  you  can  manipulate  the  English  so  much  better.  ,  .  .  Some 
Italian  bees  I  have  are  the  fiercest  I  ever  had  to  deal  with  ;  they  can  be 
smoked  as  much  as  you  like,  but  they  will  sting.” 


EXTRACTING  HONEY  AND  MAKING  WAX. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  separate  the  honey  from  the  comb, 
and  how  to  make  the  comb  into  wax  ;  indeed,  how  to  manage  the  whole 
thing,  and  greatly  oblige  ?  I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  bees. — Anne. 

[■'  Anne  ”  wishes  to  know  how  to  separate  honey  from  the  combs  and 
how  to  make  the  combs  into  wax.  With  fine  samples  of  comb  from  the 
body  of  hive  and  supers,  rejecting  all  pieces  containing  pollen  or  brood, 
take  a  knife  dipped  in  warm  water  and  uncap  every  cell,  first  the  one 
side  then  the  other.  If  the  honey  is  very  thick,  as  is  the  case  this  year, 
to  insure  the  entire  dripping  the  combs  may  require  shaving  down  to  the 
midrib.  Combs  and  honey  are  allowed  to  drop  into  a  basket  suspended 
between  two  chairs,  or  from  the  ceiling,  having  a  muslin  bag  c.arried 
round  the  basket  so  as  to  catch  all  the  drip,  terminating  in  a  point  from 
which  the  honey  dropi  into  a  vessel  beneath.  Avoid  much  handling  or 
squeezing  the  combs  with  the  hands.  In  oldish  combs  where  the  honey 
is  thicker  the  honey  does  not  so  readily  part  from  the  combs  as  in  the 
more  delicate  ones  from  supers  ;  with  such  a  screw  press  with  very  narrow 
perforated  cylinders  is  good,  in  which  the  combs  are  first  pressed  with  a 
rammer,  then  when  full  placed  under  the  screw  almost  every  drop  of 
honey  is  pressed  out  in  all  its  purity.  A  capital  drainer  for  honey  as  well 
as  for  other  things  required  for  domestic  use,  and  what  I  use,  is  a  wooden 
case  containing  cylindrical  bra«s  wire  sieves  of  different  mesh,  through 
which  the  honey,  after  it  has  been  poured  into  the  uppermost  one,  parses 
from  the  one  to  the  other  until  it  drops  into  a  muslin  or  peaked  net  bag, 
then  from  it  into  a  jar.  These  sieves  do  not  clog  up,  neither  do  they  over¬ 
flow,  are  cleanly,  and  obviate  the  soiling  of  many  dishes. 

When  the  honey  is  all  extracted  the  combs  may  be  steeped  in  clean 
water,  then  washed  to  separate  the  remaining  honey,  which  may  be  either 
made  into  mead  or  beer.  The  combs  are  now  ready  to  be  “  made  into 
wax,”  or,  rather,  the  combs  are  in  a  state  for  separating  the  wax  from  the 
other  dross.  This  is  done  by  heat,  which,  I  may  add,  destroys  some  of 
the  properties  of  wax,  rendering  it  brittle.  When  there  are  very  little 
combs,  not  more  than  that  from  two  or  three  hives,  and  a  fine  sample 
wanted,  I  put  these  into  a  tin  inside  another,  both  having  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  placed  upon  the  fire  until  all  the  combs  are  softened 
and  ready  to  melt.  I  then  place  a  perforated  piston  or  dish  on  the  top 
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and  press  down  a  little,  when  the  wax  rises  to  the  top  in  a  pure  state  ; 
this  gathered  and  again  melted  in  a  double  vessel  may  be  poured  into 
any  mould  after  the  latter  has  been  steeped  in  water.  Where  large 
quantities  of  combs  require  melting  the  Swiss  wax-extractors  sold  by 
Messrs.  Neighbour  k.  Sons  are  the  best  extractors  I  have  used.  A  very 
simple  plan  is  to  tie  all  the  combs  into  a  bag  with  a  weight,  then  put 
into  the  boiler ;  the  wax  oozes  out  and  rises  to  top  of  water  in  a  cake 
when  cool,  which  may  be  remelted.  This  process,  however,  though 
recommended  by  many,  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  wax.  Heat  has 
the  same  effect  upon  honey.  So  when  the  quality  of  either  is  to  be 
retained  never  subject  them  to  heat  more  than  is  necessary. — A  Lanark- 
.SHiKE  Bee-keeper.] 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  and  Barnet. — Catalogue  o  f  Bulls. 

B.  S.  AVilliams,  Upper  Holloway,  London. — General  Bulb  Catalogue. 


* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor’’ 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  wiute  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  replj^  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

g 

Onion  Unsatisfactory  (G.  S.). — Owing  to  the  very  hot  weather  the  top 
were  quite  dried,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  attacked  with  the  fungus 
Peronospora  Schleideniana,  which  is]  very  destructive  in  some  seasons  and 
districts.  As  your  Onions  are  ripe,  at  least  tho.se  before  us  are,  we  should 
dry  them  at  once,  and  remove  and  burn  the  tops.  The  bulbs,  though  small, 
will  probably  keep  well.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  sow  next  year  in  a  pilot 
as  far  distant  as  possible  from  the  site  on  which  the  crop  has  been  grown 
this  year. 

Carrots  and  Wireworm  {Idem). — Gas  lime  spread  between  the  rows  o 
Carrots  now  will  be  of  no  benefit.  It  is  useful  against  wireworm  when  dug 
into  the  ground  in  the  autumn.  We  know  a  large  garden  from  which  the 
pest  has  been  banished  by  the  judicious  use  of  gas  lime  at  the  period 
indicated.  In  sowing  Carrots  next  year  we  should  make  deep  and  wide 
drills  and  fill  them  with  wood  ashes,  and  in  this  material  sow  the  seeds.  The 
greater  the  bulk  of  ashes  the  less  in  all  probability  will  be  the  Carrots 
infested.  If  the  ground  be  saturated  now,  and  Early  Nantes  Horn  Carrot 
seed  sown,  small  clean  useful  roots  will  possibly  be  produced  in  late  autumn. 

Keeping  Hot-water  Pipes  Clean  {F.  J.). — Scrub  the  pipes  well  with  hot 
soapsuds  and  soda,  then  when  dry  dress  them  with  a  mixture  of  lamp  black 
and  linseed  oil,  repeating  the  application  as  often  as  may  be  desirable  to 
have  them  “  always  clean  and  neat.”  Clean  piipes  add  much  to  the  good 
appearance  of  the  house  in  which  they  may  be  prominent. 

Old  Primulas  {Idem). — We  have  had  excellent  two-year-old  plants,  biV 
they  seldom  grow  and  flower  well  for  three  seasons.  Trim  off  all  the  flowe*" 
spikes  and  dead  and  dying  leaves,  then  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots 
removing  all  the  loose  soil  that  comes  away  freely  without  seriously  injuring 
the  roots.  This  will  be  mostly  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  ball ;  then  rectify 
the  drainage  if  needed,  and  add  fresh  soil.  If  the  roots  are  not  very  nume¬ 
rous  and  half  the  soil  is  removed  the  plants  can  be  replaced  in  the  same 
pots  ;  but  if  there  is  a  dense  mass  of  roots  and  but  little  soil  can  be  removed 
they  may  be  placed  in  larger  pots.  A  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  wood 
ashes  will  suit  them  well,  and  the  pots  may  be  stood  on  ashes  in  a  shaded 
position  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  cold  frame  with  the  lights  removed  on  fine 
nights  for  affording  the  plants  the  benefit  of  night  dews. 

Hedychium  Gardnerianum  {J.  M.). — This  plant  is  of  easy  culture.  It 
may  either  be  potted  in  turfy  loam  with  a  little  charred  refuse  to  keep  it 
porous  and  grown  in  a  light  greenhouse,  or  may  be  planted  out  in  the  bed 
of  a  conservatory.  It  requires  very  copioirs  supplies  of  water  during  the 
.season  of  growth,  a  lesser  quantity  after  flowering,  yet  sufficient  to  keep  the 
foliage  fresh  till  October,  and  may  then  be  kept  drier  still,  but  not  dust- 
dry  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  a  strong-growing  plant,  and  to  see  it  to 
advantage  must  have  plenty  of  room  for  its  free  development. 

Parsley-leaved  Bramble  {Cambridge). — Any  time  from  the  end  o^ 
October  onwmrds  to  March  is  suitable  for  planting,  provided  the  weather 
be  suitable  for  the  operation.  Perhaps  early  in  November  is  as  good  a 
time  as  any.  Planting  is  done  the  same  as  planting  Easpbenies.  Pertile 
yet  rather  porous  soil  is  the  best,  as  the  plants  do  not  become  established 
quickly  in  cold  heavy  land.  This  Bramble  is  good  for  covering  walls  or 
fences,  or  it  may  be  trained  in  the  form  of  arches  over  walks,  or  in  any 
more  convenient  manner  desired.  When  it  commences  bearing  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  cut  the  portions  out  and  retain  the  best  of  the  young  growths, 
as  in  growing  Easpbenies. 


Rust  on  Vine  Leaves  {P.  S.  M.). — We  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
seriously  the  matter  with  your  Vines.  The  leaf  sent  has  a  rusted  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  powdery-looking  substance  is  not  a  fungus.  At  some  time  or 
other  there  has  been  an  exudation  of  moisture  from  the  leaves  and  some 
rupturing  of  the  tissues,  the  result,  probably  of  sudden  and  extreme  evapora¬ 
tion,  which  is  often  caused  by  leaving  the  lights  closed  too  long  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  throwing  them  wide  open  to  reduce  the  too  high  temperature 
of  the  house.  We  cannot  say  the  leaf  is  so  healthy  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  it 
is  not  attacked  by  any  fungus.  The  white-flowered  plant  is  Verbascum 
Chaixi,  the  other  Euphorbia  Lathyris. 

Something  Wanted  (IF.  II.). — We  often  think  if  correspondents  were  a-s 
careful  in  stating  their  wants  as  we  are  in  endeavouring  to  supply  them  that 
the  information  given  would  be  more  serviceable.  We  have  to  guess  at 
much  from  time  to  time,  but  we  scarcely  dare  venture  to  guess  in  this  case. 
Your  request  we  print  exactly  as  we  received  it,  and  if  you  think  there  is 
anything  omitted,  and  will  supply  what  we  regard  as  the  “missing  link)” 
your  letter  shall  have  our  ready  attention.  We  must  confess  our  inability 
to  answer  satisfactorily  the  following  ; — “  What  would  be  the  for  winter  and 
spring  use,  and  what  time  to  sow  the  seed  for  the  plants  to  be  bearing  about 
the  end  of  February  ?” 

Troveren  Frontignan  Grape  {A.  J.  B.). — We  received  the  Grapes,  but 
after  your  letter  on  page  114  was  prepared  for  press,  and  as  you  did  not  ask 
our  opinion,  but  appealed  specially  to  Mr.  Iggulden  and  other  correspondents 
for  information,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  stop  the  press  to  append  a 
note,  but  published  the  letter  for  the  opinions  of  others  as  requested. _  You 
will  find  Mr.  Iggulden’s  reply  in  another  column.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
express  an  opinion  of  this  Grape,  and  to  say  that  the  correct  name  of  the 
Muscat  Trovdren  Grape  is  that  above  given.  This  we  have  stated  before, 
if  not  to  yourself,  to  a  correspondent  writing  from  the  same  district.  It  is 
not  a  Muscat  Grape,  but  appears  to  be  an  exaggerated  form  of_  the  White 
Frontignan,  the  fruit  being  amber  colour,  occasionally  covered  with  russety 
specks.  It  is  crackling,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour;  but  for  general 
usefulness  bears  no  comparison  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Barron,  in 
his  “  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,”  describes  Trovdren  Frontignan  as  “first-^lass 
in  quality,  but  scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation,”  and  the  “  more  heat  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  higher  the  flavour  and  more  unsightly  the  colour.”  Venn’s  Muscat 
does  not  always  set  well.  There  is  no  difference  between  this  and  the  Black 
Muscat  as  grown  at  Chiswick,  but  if  you  find  the  former  superior  why  not 
take  up  two  rods  if  you  wish  to  have  two  of  the  latter,  or  inarch  one  on 
“  Venn’s  ?  ”  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  first-class,  but  the  Vine  Is  somewhat 
delicate,  and  the  crops  occasionally  disappointing. 

Shading  {A  Learner). — You  will  by  attentive  observation  learn  as  you 
get  older  when  to  shade  plants  beneficially.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  precise 
instructions  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  reply.  We  seldom  shade  healthy, 
established,  hardy  plants  out  of  doors  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
shade  plants  under  glass.  It  is  most  needed  in  sudden  changes  from  cloud 
to  sunshine,  and  when  anything  has  been  done  to  the  plants,  such  as 
potting,  that  has  disturbed  the  reciprocal  action  between  roots  and  foliage. 
It  is  also  resorted  to  when  we  wish  to  preserve  the  bloom  of  a  plant  longer 
than  we  otherwise  could  hope  to  keep  it,  though  we  may  thus  somewhat 
injure  the  constitution  of  the  plant.  It  will  before  long  be  seen  that  it  is 
also  needed  in  all  delicate  cases  of  propagation  by  cuttings.  Its  total  neglect 
is  often  very  prejudicial  to  plants.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  plant  fresh 
potted  or  partially  disrooted  a  week  ago ;  the  weather  has  been  dull  every 
day  since,  but  to-day  the  sun  shines  brightly,  and,  water  as  you  will,  every 
leaf  flags.  A  little  shading  would  have  prevented  all  this  mischief.  But 
another  mischief  is  sometimes  produced  by  overshading,  or  continuing  the 
shade  longer  than  is  necessary,  and  that  is  even  the  case  when  the  plant 
could  do  without  it.  A  vast  number  of  people  when  they  shade  a  plant 
never  think  of  removing  it  until  hours  after  the  cause  of  shading  is  gone,  and 
thus  the  shading  enervates  the  whole  system  of  the  plant.  All  shading 
has  the  tendency  to  elongate  or  spindle  out  what  previously  existed.  Use 
it  therefore,  but  do  not  abuse  it. 

Beurre  d’Amanlis  Pear  {Yorkshire  Vicar).  —  You  have  certainly  the 
best  of  reasons  to  think  highly  of  this  Pear,  since  you  say  it  is  the  “  only  one 
that  is  bearing  a  full  crop  of  fine  fruit.”  It  is  a  hardy  and  useful  Pear,  but 
not  in  all  soils  of  the  first  quality.  It  is  not  by  any  means  so  new  as  you 
appear  to  suppose.  The  origin  of  this  Pear  has  been  attributed  by  some  to 
Van  Mens,  but  we  are  informed  by  M.  Prevost  that  it  was  introduced  from 
Brittany  to  Normandy  so  early  as  1805,  by  MM.  Tiessd  and  Hubard,  and  that 
in  M.  Pr4 vest’s  opinion  it  is  a  native  of  the  former  country.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  statement,  Bivort  maintains  that  it  was  a  seedling  of  A^an  Mons, 
because  a  variety  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  Van  Mons’  seedlings,  called 
Wilhelmine,  was  proved  to  be  synonymous  with  Beurre  d’Amanlis.  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Van  Mons  raised  a  variety  which  he  called 
Wilhelmine,  because  it  appears  in  his  catalogue  thus — “  1030,  Wilhelmine; 
par  nous  ;  ”  but  that  this  is  a  totally  different  Pear  from  Beurrd  d’Amanlis 
we  are  perfectly  convinced  from  Diel’s  description  of  it ;  and  he  receiv^ 
the  sort  direct  from  Van  Mons  himself.  Diel  describes  it  as  a  small  fruit, 
roundish,  2  inches  broad,  and  2^  high,  and  ripening  in  November  and 
December  !  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Wilhelmine  of  Van  Mons 
is  not  synonymous  with  Beurrd  d’Amanlis  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  all 
the  varieties  we  know  of  in  Belgian  collections  bearing  that  name  have 
always  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  subject  now  under  notice.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves  and  fruit,  and  known  on  the  continent 
as  Beurrd  d’Amanlis  Panachee.  The  leaves  are  striped  with  yellow,  aa  is 
also  the  fruit,  the  latter  being  matked  with  broad  longitudinal  bands  ol 
green  and  yellow  alternately.  In  every  other  respect  the  tree  and  its  fruits 
are  identical  with  its  type. 

The  Danger  of  Sulphur  in  Vineries  {S.  F.  II.). — We  print  your  letter 
as  a  warning  to  others  : — “  I  have  a  house  of  Black  Hamburgh,  just  colour¬ 
ing,  badly  infested  with  red  spider.  I  fumigated  the  house  with  lime  and 
sulphur  ;  the  lime  was  slaked  in  a  pail,  and  the  sulphur  sprinkled  upon  the 
lime  as  it  slaked  ;  when  the  lime  was  cooling  down  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sulphur  was  put  upon  it,  and  the  pail  and  its  contents  left  in  the  house  infH 
morning.  Eesults — every  leaf  upon  the  Vine  burnt  up,  and  every  plant  in 
the  house  destroyed.  I  have  treated  Vines  as  above  for  the  red  spider  for 
over  twenty  years,  but  never  with  the  same  result.  The  sulphur  had  been 
stored  in  a  room  with  sulphuric  acid  and  carbolic  acid  for  a  long  time.  Will 
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the  Tines  be  any  good  for  another  season  ?  Should  I  cut  the  f  i-uit  or  let  it 
hang  DDtil  wanted  ?  I  have  shaded  the  house  lightly.”  Our  reply  to  this 
calaroitous  note  is  this  : — If  “  every  leaf  ”  on  the  Vines  is  ‘‘  burnt  up  ”  the 
frnit  will  be  of  no  value,  and  considering  the  well-being  of  the  Vines  the  crop 
would  be  better  removed.  But  perhaps  the  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
represented,  and  a  few  leaves  may  be  left  here  and  there,  and  a  few  bunches 
ripen.  The  object  to  aim  at  is  by  syringing  and  maintaining  a  spring-like 
atmosphere  to  induce  fresh  growth  from  the  extremities  of  the  fruit-bearing 
laterals.  We  once  saw  a  similar  case  where  this  was  done,  while  at  the  same 
time  time  the  basal  buds  remained  dormant,  and  the  Vines  produc:d  an 
excellent  crop  the  following  year.  The  reason  the  sulphur  was  so  destruc¬ 
tive  was  that  too  much  was  used.  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  anyone  should  permit  red  spider  to  increase  for  the  purpose  of  being 
killed,  when  by  timely  and  simple  measures  it  may  be  prevented  from  doing 
any  serious  injury. 

Exhibiting  Potatoes  {J.  D.). — There  are  so  many  varieties  of  Potatoes  so 
closely  resembling  each  other,  and,  moreover,  some  of  these  produce  both 
kidney  and  nearly  round  tubers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  name  of  a 
variety  from  two  selected  examples.  We  can  only  say  the  specimens  before 
ns  resemble  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  the  class  for  a  dish  of  similar  Potatoes 
is  undoubtedly  that  numbered  34  in  the  schedule.  They  are  good 
without  being  first-rate,  and  we  have  often  seen  prizes  awarded  to  worse 
examples. 

Names  of  Plants  [G.  L.). — Veratrum  nigrum.  (B.  B.  T.). — 1  and  2, 
Scabiosa  atropurpurea  ;  3,  Helenium  pumilum  ;  4,  Veronica  longifolia  alba  ; 
5,  Epilobium  angustifolium  ;  6,  Mentha  arvensis  ;  7,  Veronica  spicata  ;  8,  Cam¬ 
panula  rotundifolia  ;  9,  Agathrea  ccelestis  ;  10,  Lysimaebia  vulgaris  ;  11,  Se- 
dum  mpestre.  (G.  0.). — We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  we  do  not  under¬ 
tyke  to  name  florists’  flowers.  The  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
imj)ossible  to  name  them  without  comparison  with  large  collections,  and  even 
then  the  difliculty  is  very  great.  (Z>.  J.). — Oncidium  sphacelatum.  (Beader). 
— The  red  flower  is  Phygelius  capensis,  the  other  is  Spiraea  ariaefolia. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— August  13tu. 

ST7PP1.T  of  soft  fruit  heavy  during  the  past  week,  with  prices  higher  all  round. 
Indoor  fruit  dull,  prices  lower. 

FPUIT. 


8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  ..  .. 

i  sieve 

2 

6 

to  4 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

6 

0  to  10 

0 

Cherrijjs..  .. 

1  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

per  doz. 

2 

0 

10 

0 

CbestDuts  . . 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CniTBUts,  Eed 

i  sieve 

3 

6 

4 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

* 

J  sieve 

4 

0 

4 

3 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  lb. 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Kgs 

dozen 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Raspberries  . . 

per  lb. 

0 

s 

0 

4 

Grapes  . .  . . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons..  .. 

. 

, ,  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

..each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Articboies  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

to  1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Bed 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Onions . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Brussels  Spronts 

,  , 

)  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  ..  .. 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

,  * 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  , . 

bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

„  New..  . 

cwt. 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Cauliflowers  , . 

dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

6 

Cucumbers 

each 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endixe  . .  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs  ..  .. 

bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  , , 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Lettuce  . .  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

1 

e 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  SHEEP  IN  SUMMEE. 


In  tbe  month  of  August,  1882,  we  bad  fifty  lambs  from 
Exmoor  Forest  by  way  of  trial,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  a  gentleman  whose  home  farm  is  under  our  supervision. 
They  were  fine  animals,  apparently  healthy— not  pure  Exmoors, 
but  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Exmoors  and  Cheviots.  Good 
mutton,  heavy  carcasses,  and  heavy  fleeces  was  the  object  of  the 
cross-breeding  in  this  particular  instance,  and  our  intention  was 
to  see  if  a  better  animal  could  be  had  for  home  consumption  than 
the  South  Downs  which  we  had  so  long  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  breeds.  We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  the  mutton 
of  the  cross-bred  sheep  proved  excellent  even  in  a  severe  com¬ 
parison  with  South  Down.  The  carcasses  at  two  years  old  are 
an  average  weight  of  14  lbs.  in  excess  of  South  Downs,  but  a 
comparison  of  fleeces  is  not  in  their  favour.  The  fleeces  of  this 
season’s  clip  of  the  cross-bred  sheep  are  of  an  average  weight  of 
Its.,  which  realised  9(/.  per  lb.,  or  4s.  8^d.  per  fleece.  The 
fleeces  of  some  South  Down  tegs  of  our  own  breeding  gave  an 
average  of  4^  lbs.  at  Is.  Id.,  per  lb.,  or  4s.  lO^rf.  per  fleece,  which 
certainly  shows  a  balance  in  favour  of  South  Down  fleeces  which 
if  light  in  weight  are  so  superior  in  equality  as  to  command  the 


highest  price  in  the  market.  Last  year  we  got  Is.  2d.  for  Down 
wool,  and  only  ‘.b/.  for  the  cross-bred  wool. 

After  the  Exmoor  lambs  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  journey,  close  examiuation  showed  the  existence  of  much 
malformation  of  the  feet  among  them.  This  was  probaldy  a 
result  of  cross-breeding,  and  which,  despite  much  care  in  hoof¬ 
paring,  eventually  led  to  a  severe  attack  of  foot-rot.  With  care 
and  constant  attention  every  remedy  tried  effected  a  cure  sooner 
or  later,  but  for  a  sure  and  speedy  cure  there  is  nothing  equal  to 
Cell’s  foot-rot  ointment.  The  disease  is  unquestionably  in¬ 
fectious,  so  that  we  found  that  no  sooner  had  we  cured  oue  batch 
than  others  would  be  attacked  ;  but  before  this  was  clearly  under¬ 
stood  it  had  spread  among  a  flock  of  South  Downs  to  the  serious 
injury  of  several  weakly  sheep,  for  a  severe  attack  of  foot-rot 
tells  sorely  upon  the  strength  of  an  animal.  Our  efforts  to 
effect  a  complete  cure  at  length  settled  into  a  systematic  weekly 
examination ;  every  particle  of  broken  or  overgrown  hoof  was 
removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  sore  feet  being  thoroughly 
dressed  wuth  Cell’s  ointment,  all  animals  so  dressed  being  turned 
into  a  jieu,  and  the  remainder  were  made  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
passage  leading  out  of  the  fold  made  with  hurdles  just  wide 
enough  for  one  sheep.  As  the  sheep  enters  the  passage  it  steps 
into  a  trough  of  water  6  inches  deep,  a  man  on  each  side  of  the 
passage  laying  hold  of  the  sheep  and  carefully  washing  its  feet. 
It  then  passes  on  to  a  platform  leading  to  another  trough  con¬ 
taining  1  lb.  of  blue  vitriol  dissolved  in  2  gallons  of  water,  in 
which  it  is  made  to  stand  thii-ty  seconds,  and  care  is  taken  not 
to  have  the  vitriol  water  deeper  than  will  just  cover  the  hoof.  By 
doing  this  regularly  every  week  and  letting  the  sheep  into  a  fresli 
piece  of  pasture  or  folding  ground  afterwards  we  at  length  were 
enabled  to  effect  a  cure  in  the  whole  of  the  affected  sheep.  In  a 
few  very  bad  cases,  where  the  foot  was  much  swollen  and  the 
hoof  broken,  a  poultice  of  linseed  meal  was  used,  a  fresli  one 
daily,  eventually  curing  the  worst  cases.  For  anyone  to  say 
that  a  flock  can  be  cured  of  this  troublesome  pest  in  a  week  or 
two  as  is  sometimes  asserted  is  simple  nonsense.  "Where  malfor¬ 
mation  of  the  hoof  exists  there  is  always  some  risk  of  a  fresh 
outbreak,  and  we  w'ere  careful  to  get  rid  of  sheep  so  affected  as 
soon  as  they  were  forward  enough  for  killing.  The  gentleman 
from  whom  we  had  the  cross-bred  lambs  has  his  flock  of  10,000 
sheep  frequently  passed  thiough  troughs  of  blue  vitriol  water  as 
a  preventive  in  a  very  considerable  degree  of  foot-rot. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Labour. — Peas  are  cut,  harvested,  and  stacked  ; 
Wheat-cutting  is  finished,  and  the  reaper  is  hard  at  work  upon  the  spring 
Oats.  So  much  of  the  Wheat  was  lodged — some  large  breadths  lying  so 
close  to  the  ground  that  manual  labour  had  to  be  used  to  cut  it,  and  the 
men  required  a  watchful  eye  upon  them  to  see  that  the  straw  was  not 
spoiled  by  careless  cutting,  it  being  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  get 
a  short  stubble  where  the  growth  was  much  beaten  down.  The  direct 
action  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  lodged  Wheat  brought  it  to  early 
maturity.  Fortunately  the  weather  has  been  most  favourable,  and  it  was 
cut  and  set  up  in  excellent  condition  without  any  sprouting,  although 
many  of  the  Wheat  ears  touched  the  ground.  Again  would  we  remind  home 
farmers  of  the  importance  of  cutting  Wheat  immediately  after  the  grain 
has  passed  the  “  milky  ”  stage.  To  suffer  Wheat  to  remain  uncut  till  it 
is  goose-necked  or  dead  ripe  is  a  thing  of  the  past — an  error  in  practice, 
causing  an  increase  of  the  outer  coating  or  bran  at  the  expense  of  the 
flour — a  gain  in  bulk,  a  loss  in  weight — quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
Heavy  showers  followed  by  hot  dry  weather  has  given  us  an  excellent 
second  growth  of  “seeds,”  which  a  prompt  use  of  the  mowing  machine 
and  horse  rake  enabled  us  to  save  in  good  condition  in  the  middle  of 
corn  harvest,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  more  illustration  of  the  value  of 
machinery.  Stubble  Turnips  will  be  sown  now  as  soon  as  possible  for 
early  spring  folding,  but  part  of  the  Pea  stubble  required  for  Hops  has 
been  ploughed  and  sown  with  White  Mustard,  which  will  be  plougbed-in, 
and  the  land  subsequently  prepared  for  planting  the  Hops  early  in 
November.  A  bed  of  Drumhead  Cabbage  must  now  be  sown  for  early 
planting  next  spring,  and  some  Thousand-headed  Cabbage  drilled  for  a 
late  spring  supply. 

Poultry  for  the  Home  Farm. — The  difliculty  of  obtaining  enough  eggs 
for  the  household  in  winter  induced  us  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  we  now  have  plenty  of  early  chickens  saved  annually,  taking 
care  to  select  healthy  birds,  which  are  fed  three  or  four  times  daily 
during  summer  with  maize  and  oatmeal,  the  first  food  being  given  them 
soon  after  5  A.M.  By  autumn  when  they  begin  laying  they  are  fine 
strong  birds,  admirably  adapted  for  affording  an  abundant  supply  of 
winter  eggs,  which  they  do.  Last  winter  we  had  plenty  of  eggs  from 
both  White  and  Coloured  Dorkings,  the  balance  in  size  and  number  being 
slightly  in  favour  of  the  White  Dorking.  We  have  frequently  been  told 
that  Hamburghs  will  lay  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  in  a  year  of  any 
breed.  After  a  fair  trial  of  both  Gold  and  Silver  Hamburghs  we  find 
them  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Dorkings  in  size  and  number  of  eggs  ; 
they  do  not  begin  laying  till  late  in  spring,  and  cease  laying  early  in 
autumn.  On  the  whole  Coloured  Dorkings  prove  the  most  useful,  being 
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much  liked  for  fable,  the  lare:e  plump  breasts  and  small  legs  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  big  legs  and  small  breasts  of  the  Brahmas,  which 
we  have  discarded.  Enough  Geese  for  Michaelmas  have  been  selected 
from  the  flock,  and  are  being  fattened.  Turkey  poults  and  Guinea  Fowls 
are  forward,  and  we  shall  begin  using  them  hj  the  end  of  the  month. 


ENSILAGE. 

At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  ensilage 
and  preparations  are  being  made  for  forming  silos,  the  following  remarks 
by  Mr.  Edward  Luekhurst  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  : — 

On  the  29th  of  last  November,  between  four  and  five  hundred  Devon¬ 
shire  farmers  met  together  at  Hallwill  Manor,  near  Holsworthy,  by  in¬ 
vitation  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Harris,  to  see  a  silo  opened  and  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  value  of  its  contents  of  ninety  tons  of  ensilage.  They 
were  told  that  it  consisted  of  Rye  Grass,  Clover,  and  Meadow  Grass,  cut 
and  carted  at  once  to  the  silo — part  of  it  while  it  was  raining.  As  it  was 
put  in  it  was  well  trodden  down,  and  6  to  7  lbs.  of  salt  scattered  amongst 
each  waggonload.  Subsequently,  when  the  silo  was  quite  full,  a  pressure 
of  130  lbs.  to  the  square  foot  was  put  upon  the  ensilage,  and  it  was  care¬ 
fully  explained  that  exclusion  of  air  from  it  by  pi’essure  prevents  com¬ 
bustion,  fermentation,  and  putrefaction.  When  cut  into,  the  ensilage  was 
described  as  “  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  moist  even  to  wetness,  possessing 
a  strong,  penetrating,  vinous  smell,  and  a  sweetish  and  not  unpleasant 
taste.  There  was  no  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  and  the  top  portions 
were  as  wet  as  those  at  the  bottom,  showing  that  the  moisture  was  evenlv 
distributed  by  the  pressure  throughout  the  bu’k.”  Calves,  horses,  and 
bullocks  were  seen  eating  it  greedily,  and  showin?  a  decided  preference 
for  it,  touching  neither  corn  nor  hay  w'hile  they  could  get  it. 

This  instructive  sight,  doubtless,  brought  pleasant  visions  of  prospective 
profit  to  the  mind  of  many  an  anxious  Western  farmer,  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  by  home  difficulties  and  foreign  competition.  It  was,  how'ever, 
only  one  of  several  similar  meetings  held  throughout  the  land,  for  many 
other  gentlemen  have  go'>e  to  considerable  expense  in  giving  ensilage  a 
fair  trial,  and  they,  too,  have  invited  the  attention  of  practical  agricul¬ 
turists  to  results  so  remarkable  as  to  point  nnmistakeably  to  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  farming  that  must  speedily  obtain  rrniversal  adoptioir.  Ensilage 
has  alrnady  passed  triumphantly  through  the  primary  trial  stage;  the 
ease  and  economy  with  which  it  is  made  and  kept,  and  its  high  valire  as 
food  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  has  been  so  clearly  and  repeatedly 
proved  to  demonstratioir,  that  when  we  are  told  rt  is  **  very  wholesome, 
nutritious  food,  having  all  the  healthy  feeding  succulent  properties  of  mid¬ 
summer  grass,  with  a  pleasant,  appetising  flavour,”  and  that  “  a  farmer- 
can.  under  the  new  regime,  store  his  crops  of  grass  for  winter  with  very 
little  expense,  and  in  defiance  of  the  weather,  and  ensilage  will  eventually 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  cultivation  of  Turnips.”  While  making 
due  allowance  for  arry  enthusiastic  colom-ing,  we  are  bound  to  give  heed 
to  statements  enforced  by  the  logic  of  facts,  and  to  see  if  we  can  turn 
them  to  account  in  our  own  practice. 

Here,  briefly,  are  a  few  of  srrch  facts  collected  as  being  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  farmer.  At  Standish  Hall  the  total  cost  of  cuttino- 
carting,  filhng,  covering,  and  pressing  80  tons  of  grass  in  two  silos  was 
4.?.  d^d.  per  ton ;  in  another  instance  the  entire  process  cost  4,?.  6d.  per 
ton  for  70  tons.  The  quantity  of  ensilage  per  acre  is  said  in  one  instance 
to  be  eight  tons,  as  against  1^  ton  of  hay ;  in  another,  three  tons  of 
ensilage  to  one  ton  of  hay  ;  and  another  perfectly  reliable  statement  gives 
^  ensilage  to  15  cwt.  of  hay.  Probably  as  yet  a 

little  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  actual  proportion,  but  that  it  must  be 
gieatly  in  favour  of  ensilage  is  self-evident.  Chaffing  and  salting  of 
ensilage,  at  first  thought  so  important,  are  both  now  being  discontinued 
as  unnecessary.  Pressure  is  the  chief  factor,  and  if  it  be  so  thorough  as 
to  exclude  air,  success  is  a  certainty,  no  matter  how  green  or  wet  the 
grass  is  when  it  is  put  into  the  silo.  200  lbs.  per  square  foot  gave  an 
excellent  sample  of  ensilage  of  tares  and  Oats,  both  at  Swansea  and 
Longley  Hall.  Sheffield  For  Lord  Tollemache’s  chaffed  fodder,  at  Peck- 
for  ton,  a  pressure  of  56  lbs.  per  square  foot  proved  sufficient,  but  this 
difference  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  bow  easily 
chaffed  fodder  yields  to  prei^sure.  The  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
ensdage  may  be  given  at  44  lbs. ;  in  colour  it  is  a  dark,  bright  brown ;  its 
odour  is  slightly  pungent,  and  not  offensive.  It  is  said  to  increase  the 
yield  of  milk  in  cows  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  its  fattening  qualities 
are  h^hly  spoken  of.  It  is  certainly  beyond  dispute  that  animals  have  a 
decided  liking  for  it. 

But  to  all  this  the  question  of  storage  is  a  yicr  contra  not  easily 
answered.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  in  many  instances  to  avoid  a 
heavy  outlay.  In  a  calculation  of  ways  and  means  for  making  a  small 
trial  silo  heie,  it  was  found  that  a  corner  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose 
m  a  lodge  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  grass  land,  and  near  the  cattle 
yards.  There  is  a  hard  road  to  it,  the  position  is  high  and  dry,  and  the 
land  falls ^  from  it  on  one  side  sufficiently  to  ensure  safety  from  any 
accumulation  of  water  about  the  silo.  For  pressin?  there  is  a  natural  bed 
of  sand  close  by,  and  an  ample  store  of  old  artificial  manure  bags  in  hand 
to  put  it  in.  Such  facilities  are,  doubtless,  exceptional,  and  they  are  only 
mentioned  to  show  that  they  lay  ready  to  one’s  hand,  and  only  required 
loo’sing  for,  as  is  probably  the  case  on  many  other  estates. 


THE  HARVEST  IN  AMERICA. 

On  this  subject,  which  is  of  interest  to  all,  the  Daily  Ne?vs  corre¬ 
spondent  telegraphed  from  New  York  on  Monday  last : _ 

The  progress  of  the  harvest  continues  satisfactory.  The  latest  official 


reports  from  the  different  States  indicate  that  the  Wheat  crop  will  exceed 
500,000,000  bushels.  A  statistician  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  whose 
estimates  in  previous  years  have  proved  nearly  correct,  places  it  above 
that  of  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  504,000,000.  This  is  partly  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  spring  Wheat, 
which  makes  the  average  higher  than  any  for  the  last  seven  years.  All 
the  reports  concur  in  pronouncing  the  quality  exceptionally  fine.  Last 
year's  crop  was  420,000,000  by  measure,  but  by  actual  weight  only 
398,000,000.  This  year  the  Wheat  everywhere  has  been  gathered,  excel¬ 
lent  in  quality  as  well  as  larger  in  quantity.  The  winter  Wheat  is  all 
harvested.  It  is  estimated  at  from  360,000,000  to  370,000,000.  The 
harvest  of  the  spring  Wheat  in  progress  is  estimated  at  from  140,000,000 
to  145,000,000.  Some  damage  by  storms  is  reported  from  California,  and 
excessive  rains  in  Illinois  delayed  the  harvest,  but  the  injury  is  compara¬ 
tively  slight.  The  prospects  of  a  large  Indian  Corn  crop  are  still  more 
promising.  The  present  average  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  exceeded  only  three  times  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
only  danger  now  is  from  early  frosts.  The  other  small  grains  are  full 
cropq  and  considerably  above  the  average.  This  is  well  nigh  assured. 
Cotton  is  the  only  crop  about  which  there  are  serious  apprehensions. 
Although  the  weather  lately  has  been  moi-e  favourable  cn  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  the  rains  have  been  excessive,  causing  a  weedy  growth,  while  in 
Texas  the  long  drought  threatens  serious  disaster.  During  the  last  few 
days  seasonable  showers  in  some  parts  of  the  State  have  been  reported, 
but  rain  is  still  greatly  needed.  The  present  condition  of  the  plant  is 
such  as  to  give  good  results  with  favourable  weather,  or  show  a  heavy  de¬ 
preciation  with  excessive  rains  in  one  section,  and  continued  drought  in 
another. 


Hop  Reports. — The  warm  and  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  past  week  has 
done  immense  good  to  the  Hop  gardens,  and  the  reports  to  hand  are  gene¬ 
rally  favourable.  Still  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  has  long  since  vanished, 
and  the  only  question  now  is,  What,  under  better  conditions,  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  growing  season,  can  be  expected  ?  The  best  news  comes  from 
the  Surrey  gardens  around  Farnham.  There,  it  is  stated,  the  sunshine  has 
done  wonders.  The  early  sorts  are  in  Hop,  and  look  splendidly,  and  the 
later  sorts  are  coming  into  Hop  well.  The  black  bine  forms  a  very  incon¬ 
siderable  portion,  and  all  but  the  very  worst  grounds  have  improved.  In 
the  Kent  district,  around  Tunbridge  Wells,  Speldhurst,  and  Southborough, 
an  improvement,  very  slight,  has  taken  place,  but  the  bad  effect  of  the  past 
few  weeks  will  not  he  obliterated.  To  the  north,  at  Jghtham,  the  bines 
still  keep  a  good  colour,  and  the  burr  is  fast  developing  into  Hops. 
From  the  central  parts  of  East  Kent  bordering  on  Sussex,  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived  are  very  hopeful,  and  exhibit  none  of  the  despondency  manifested  on 
previous  occasions.  At  Staplehurst  only  a  short  crop  is  expected,  but  at 
Goudhurst  a  fair  crop  is  looked  forward  to  if  the  present  weather  con¬ 
tinues.  Matters  do  not  look  so  well  in  the  gardens  to  the  extreme  east  of 
Sussex,  and  the  probable  yield  will  be  very  scanty.  In  the  north-east  of 
the  county,  at  Ticehurst  and  Rotherfield,  the  late  rains  have  done  great 
good,  and  with  the  warm  nights  and  sunshiny  days  we  are  now  having, 
the  ultimate  result  will  exceed  the  anticipations  of  a  month  since.  Further 
south  a  general  improvement  is  reported,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  any¬ 
thing  sh  rt  of  a  poor  crop.  At  Dallington  some  pieces  are  blighted  beyond 
recovery.  Still,  in  the  grounds  where  attention  of  the  best  kind  has  been 
paid  to  the  plant  the  prospect  is  brighter.  Hurstmonceaux,  Hallingley, 
Ashburnbam,  Ninfield,  Wartling,  and  other  places  make  like  reports.  At 
Fletching,  Uckfield,  ^faresfield,  and  the  districts  in  Central  Sussex,  the 
favourable  weather  has  ha  I  the  best  effect,  and  the  plant  generally  is  in  a 
very  forward  state.  The  weather  of  the  next  few  weeks  will  decide  the 
fate  of  the  Hop  crop  of  1884. — {Southern  Weehly  News.) 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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_ 
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49.4 

_ 

Friday . 

8 
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N.E. 

65.1 

88.4 

60.8 
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55.3 
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Saturday  .... 

9 

30.021 

74.2 

66.9 

E. 

666 

85.3 

60.1 

118.3 

54.7 

0.043 

30.133 

68.9 

61.5 

63  9 

79.7 

53.5 

119.1 

48.2 

0.043 

REMARKS. 

3rd. — Very  fine. 

4th.— Very  fine  and  bright. 

5th. — Fine  and  hot,  rather  close  and  oppressive  in  the  afternoon. 

6th. — Pine,  bright,  and  very  hot. 

7th. — Very  hot  and  fine. 

8th. — Fine  and  very  hot,  the  hottest  day  of  the  year  so  far. 

9th. — Fine,  but  rather  cooler  and  a  little  hazy,  clouded  over  in  afternoon,  rain  in  latter 
part  of  evening. 

A  week  of  glorious  summer  weather,  getting  gradually  hotter  till  Friday,  which  was 
the  hottest  day  since  July  15th,  1831,  when  94.6°  was  registered.  Temperature  of  the 
week  about  4.5°  above  the  average,  and  rather  more  than  2°  above  that  of  the  preceding 
week,— G.  J.  Sy.mons. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m 

27 

w 

[Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show 

PENTSTEMONS. 

[EAT  advances  have  been  made  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  plants  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  flower  spikes  of  many  varieties  are  nearly 
18  inches  in  length,  and  the  blooms  packed 
closely  together,  many  being  2  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.  There  are  now  numbers  of  varieties, 
and  the  flowers  are  most  varied  and  beautiful  in 
colour,  nearly  every  shade  being  represented,  so 
that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  please  the  most 
As  a  decorative  plant  the  Pentstemon  possesses 
many  advantages  over  other  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  herba¬ 
ceous  and  shrubbery  borders.  They  are  as  beautiful  as  they 
are  suitable  for  any  position,  because  they  are  in  perfection 
from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  autumn  frosts  stop  them, 
a  quality  that  the  majority  of  plants  used  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  our  gardens  do  not  possess.  In  addition  to  this 
their  spikes  of  blooms  are  invaluable  for  cutting,  their  culti¬ 
vation  easy,  for  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  posi¬ 
tion.  Pelargoniums  that  are  employed  by  thousands  in 
flower  gardens  are  comparatively  insignificant.  When  whole 
beds  and  borders  are  filled  with  Pentstemons,  either  mixed  or 
in  separate  colours,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  plants 
capable  of  surpassing  them  for  effectiveness.  Many  plants 
grown  for  the  decoration  of  our  gardens  during  the  summer 
give  unspeakable  trouble  and  require  much  skill  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold  until  the  approach  of  genial  weather.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  with  Pentstemons ;  they  are  almost  hardy, 
for  the  old  plants  will  pass  safely  through  all  ordinary  winters 
with  such  little  protection  as  a  few  ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or 
other  similar  material  will  afford.  But  the  protection  of  old 
plants  is  unnecessary,  for  thousands  of  young  stock,  which 
are  decidedly  the  best,  can  be  accommodated  in  a  two  or 
three-light  cold  frame. 

Pentstemons  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds  and  cut¬ 
tings,  the  former  being  freely  produced ;  but  plants  raised 
from  the  latter  are  preferable  where  neat  even  arrangements 
in  beds  and  borders  are  needed.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
raise  a  few  seedlings  when  the  seed  has  been  saved  from 
choice  named  varieties,  and  although  they  may  prove  rather 
uneven  as  regards  height,  they  make  a  very  effective  bed  or 
border.  It  is  advisable  to  grow  a  few  from  seed  annually, 
as  some  very  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  may  be  obtained 
by  this  means.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  pans  and  boxes  in  heat  early  in  the  year,  and 
when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick  them  off  singly  into 
other  boxes,  and  then  grow  them  on  quickly  until  they  are  large 
enough  for  planting  out  into  frames  and  treating  the  same  as 
those  raised  from  cuttings.  It  is  necessary  to  hasten  them 
so  as  to  get  them  as  large  as  possible  before  the  time  for 
planting  outside,  for  the  larger  they  are  when  planted  out 
the  sooner  they  commence  flowering.  From  early  plants 
cuttings  are  generally  plentiful  towards  the  close  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  following  month.  The  sooner  they  can  be  obtained 
the  better  after  this  date,  so  that  they  will  become  rooted 
No.  217.— YoL.  IX.,  Third  Series. 


and  established  before  winter.  Vigorous  cuttings  from  2  to 
3  inches  in  length  should  be  selected  and  inserted  thickly 
together  in  a  frame,  or  where  old  lights  can  be  placed  over 
them.  The  bottom  of  the  frame  in  which  they  are  to  be 
inserted  should  be  firm,  and  upon  this  should  be  placed  from 

2  to  3  inches  depth  of  old  potting  soil,  and  upon  the  surface 
a  little  red  or  river  sand.  After  insertion  a  good  watering 
should  be  given,  keeping  the  frame  closed  and  shaded  until 
they  are  rooted,  when  abundance  of  air  may  be  admitted 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  The  young  plants  will 
require  very  little  water  during  the  winter,  free  ventilation 
only  being  needed.  During  severe  weather  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  lights  will  be  ample,  for  if  the  soil  becomes 
frozen  no  injury  results;  but  this  we  endeavour  to  avoid  by 
placing  an  old  mat  or  two  on  the  frame. 

Some  cultivators  place  their  plants  as  soon  as  rooted  in 

3  or  4-inch  pots,  but  experience  has  proved  that  this  is  really 
unnecessary  and  only  a  waste  of  labour.  When  in  small 
pots  the  plants  are  very  liable  before  they  are  planted  out 
in  spring  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  or  to  suffer  from  in¬ 
sufficient  root  room.  When  grown  in  pots  they  cause  double 
the  labour  in  watering  that  is  required  for  the  system  we 
shall  recommend. 

In  early  spring,  about  the  month  of  February,  as  soon  as 
the  young  plants  show  signs  of  growth,  the  points  of  the 
shoots  are  pinched  out,  which  will  induce  the  plants  to 
branch  and  to  push  shoots  from  the  base.  About  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  or  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  break,  the  plants 
are  lifted  and  transplanted  into  frames  temporarily  prepared 
for  them.  The  base  is  made  firm,  and  then  soil  to  the  depth 
of  4  or  5  inches  is  placed  in.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil  will 
do  provided  a  liberal  quantity  (about  one-third)  of  old  Mush¬ 
room  bed  refuse  or  half- decayed  leaves  is  mixed  with  it. 
These  plants  are  gross  feeders,  and  grow  quickly  and  luxu¬ 
riantly  in  rich  soil.  They  root  freely  in  leaf  soil,  and  lift  well 
when  a  good  quantity  is  used  in  the  soil  for  them.  The 
plants  are  placed  about  4  inches  apart,  watered  if  the  soil  is 
dry;  if  not,  they  are  lightly  syringed  daily  and^  shaded 
when  the  sun  is  bright  until  they  commence  rooting  and 
grow.  Abundance  of  air  is  afterwards  given  them,  and 
when  the  plants  are  growing  freely  and  strongly  the  lights 
are  taken  off,  and  the  frames  removed  by  the  time  they  are 
needed  for  the  protection  of  other  bedding  plants.  If  the 
weather  proves  very  stormy  or  severe  after  the  frames  have 
been  removed,  the  plants  may  be  protected  for  a  week  or 
two  longer  with  mats. 

Pentstemons  are  hardier  than  many  people  suppose,  and 
if  grown  on  the  principles  detailed  they  will  bear  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  without  any  apparent  injury.  This  year  our  plants 
were  placed  in  their  flowering  quarters  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  this  in  a  locality  where  cold  winds  and  late  spring  frosts 
are  too  frequent.  We  had  8°  of  frost  after  the  plants  were 
placed  out,  and  they  did  not  show  any  sign  of  injury.  _To 
grow  these  plants  well  and  luxuriantly  they  require  planting 
in  deep  liberally  manured  soil.  They  lift  much  better  than 
the  majority  of  plants,  and  if  dry  weather  follows  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  lifting  and  planting  one  good  watering  is  generally 
sufficient  to  start  them  growing  freely.  It  is  surprising  how 
well  these  plants  bear  drought,  and  do  not  even  show  the 
least  signs  of  suffering,  when  Phloxes  and  many  other  hardy 
plants  are  flagging  from  insufficient  moisture.  This  season 
we  have  been  testing  their  powers  of  endurance  in  this 
respect  by  planting  them  in  a  particularly  dry  position  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  where  the  majority  of  plants  fail,  but  they  are 
flourishing  amazingly.  So  well  and  safely  can  they  be 
transplanted  that  if  left  until  they  commence  flowering  they 
may  be  transplanted  without  injury  even  during  very  dry 
weather.  Good  plants  need  not  be  placed  nearer  than 
15  inches  apart,  for  if  planted  the  first  week  in  May  they  will 
have  nearly  covered  the  ground  and  commenced  flowering  a 
month  afterwards,  if  the  weather  is  in  any  way  favourable. 
In  order  to  keep  beds  and  borders  gay  the  old  spikes  should 
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be  removed  as  they  cease  flowering,  for  they  seed  so  freely 
that  unless  removed  the  plants  are  exhausted. 

The  following  selection  is  not  a  large  one,  but  has  been 
made  from  a  number  of  varieties,  and  includes  some  of  the 
newest,  most  distinct,  and  finest  forms  in  cultivation.  Mrs. 
Heywood  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our  selection,  and  is 
worthy  of  special  note  for  its  dwarf  branching  habit  and  free- 
flowering  qualities.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  variety  that 
has  yet  been  raised,  for  it  does  not  exceed  14  inches  in  height 
and  flowers  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  Its  dense 
spikes  of  bloom  are  not  bent  down  by  wind  or  rain,  its  habit 
being  so  sturdy  that  it  carries  the  whole  of  its  spikes  perfectly 
erect.  The  colour,  which  is  white  tinged  with  scarlet,  is 
very  pleasing  and  striking.  It  was  raised  and  sent  out  by 
Mr.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  varieties  comprised  in  this  selection.  Sir  William  Forbes 
has  a  grand  spike  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  with  a  white 
throat  slightly  veined.  Andrew  Sinclair,  shaded  rosy  scarlet, 
with  heavily  blotched  throat ;  a  lovely  variety  and  perhaps 
the  finest  of  its  colour  yet  raised.  William  Kilgour  pro¬ 
duces  very  massive  spikes  with  flowers  of  a  large  size,  being 
in  colour  bright  in  rose  with  a  pure  white  throat.  Osgood 
M‘Kenzie  is  rosy  red  in  colour  with  a  magnificent  throat, 
which  is  most  beautifully  pencilled.  Mrs.  Patterson  is  a 
very  fine  rosy  red  variety  with  a  crimson  and  white  throat. 
Mrs.  A.  Smith  is  grand  in  every  respect,  being  deep  rose  in 
colour  with  a  white  throat.  Dr.  Tuke  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  flower,  and  is  very  showy  with  its  bright  red  flowers, 
white  throat  veined  with  crimson.  To  these  may  be  added 
Acros,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  any  named,  being  of  a 
pinkish  colour  with  a  beautiful  pencilled  throat,  but  is  not  so 
free-flowering  as  those  named  above  ;  it  makes  perhaps  the 
finest  and  most  compact  spike  of  all.  J.  T.  Downie  is  a  very 
showy  variety,  and  quite  distinct,  of  the  darkest  crimson 
with  a  lovely  white  throat — in  fact  none  in  colour  is  more 
conspicuous,  but  its  habit  is  rather  weak,  the  plant  being 
scarcely  able  to  support  its  large  spikes  of  bloom.  It  is 
nevertheless  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden,  for  it  flowers 
most  freely. — Wm.  Baednky. 


NOTIONS— WEITING  FOE  THE  PEESS. 

Having  been  reading,  and  observing,  and  cogitating  of  late,  I 
have  a  few  notions  that  I  pen  and  submit  to  the  Editor  for  what  they 
are  worth.  If  he  thinks  they  are  of  any  use  practically  or  sug¬ 
gestively  he  will  perhaps  print  them  ;  if  not,  he  has  at  hand  that 
great  convenience  for  crude  ideas,  wasted  efforts,  and  spoiled  material 
— (he  waste-paper  basket. 

I  wonder  how  many  acres  of  manuscript  have  found  their  way 
into  that  receptacle,  and  for  what  reason  they  were  thus  disposed  of. 
I  have  a  notion  that  the  powers  that  be  that  cater  for  the  public  and 
supply  what  is  interesting  or  useful  do  not  wantonly  reject  anything 
that  can  be  readily  made  acceptable.  I  once  had  a  different  notion, 
but  it  has  vanished.  Seized  with  an  ambition  to  jcin  in  the  work  of 
public  teaching,  I  years  ago  ventured  to  send  my  first  letter  for 
publication,  and  waited  with  fear  and  trembling  the  result.  It  was  not 
very  flattering,  for  not  half  of  what  I  had  prepared  so  carefully  ever 
saw'  the  light ;  and,  curiously  enough,  everything  that  I  regarded  as  of  a 
commonplace  character  wms  honoured,  while  the  portions  on  which  I 
prided  myself  as  something  superior  were  suppressed.  On  and  on  I 
went  w'riting  in  the  same  grandiloquent  style,  using  as  many  scientific 
words  and  long  phrases  as  I  could  string  together  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
What  I  had  intended  to  cover  a  page  or  two  was  condensed  into  a 
column,  until  my  patience  was  exhausted,  and  I  had  the  temerity  to 
write  and  ask  the  reason  why  my  articles  were  so  severely  pruned. 

4  he  reply  wms  to  the  following  effect,  and  was  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  ; — “We  are  glad  to  receive  what  you  may  send  because  we 
always  get  something  out  of  it ;  but  if  you  w'ill  persist  in  employing 
long  sentences  where  short  ones  will  do,  if  you  will  hunt  outlandish 
W’ords  from  the  dictionary — in  a  word,  if  you  loill  soar  into  the  clouds 
instead  of  remaining  on  the  earth,  w'hers  a  gardener  ought  to  be,  you 
leave  us  no  alternative  but  to  “  prune,”  and  you  will  always  find  an 
Editor  can  cut  out  faster  than  you  can  put  in,  although  he  wmuld  veiy 
much  rather  jmu  wmuld  not  give  him  that  trouble.  Be  plain  and 
natural  in  expression  ;  use  simple  language  ;  when  you  wish  to  say  a 
thing  say  it  clearly,  so  that  your  meaning  cannot  possibly'  be  mis¬ 
understood  ;  and,  having  said  it,  do  not  proceed  to  say  it  over  again 
in  another  form,  or  to  explain  it  in  a  multitude  of  words,  which 


neither  emphasise  nor  elucidate,  but  invariably  dilute  and  confuse. 
Attend  to  these  injunctions,  take  as  much  pride  in  writing  neatly  and 
correctly  as  you  would  in  making  a  wedding  bouquet  ;  in  short,  what¬ 
ever  you  do,  endeavour  to  do  it  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and 
sooner  or  later  you  will  be  in  every  respect  a  better  man,  and  will 
wonder  that  you  asked  why  your  articles  were  spoiled  by  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  could  not  possibly  have  any  other  object  than  to 
improve  them.” 

That  advice,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  and,  as  it 
proved  useful  to  me  in  an  occasional  letter  to  the  press,  and  more  so 
in  correspondence  on  various  business  matters  with  persons  of  some¬ 
what  high  social  position,  so  also  it  may  possibly  prove  of_  service  to 
others  who  are  seeking  to  make  themselves  as  competent  with  the  pen 
as  they  are  in  the  various  practical  matters  pertaining  to  their  duties 
as  gardeners.  I  have  a  notion  that  many  persons  are  longing  to  be 
able  to  write  freely,  agreeably,  and  correctly,  yet  fail  because  they 
are  not  content  to  adhere  to  the  simplicities  of  their  mother  tongue. 

This  facilitj'  of  clear  and  accurate  expression  cannot  be  learned  so 
well  by  any  other  means  as  by  writing  to  the  press  and  observing  the 
manner  in  which  the  communications,  be  they  long  or  be  they  short, 
are  dealt  with  by  the  Editors.  They  will  find  many  an  involved 
sentence  suppressed,  many  a  florid  unmeaning  expression  sobered, 
many  a  long  word  supplanted  by  a  short  one  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
simpler  the  language  the  more  forcible,  the  more  elegant,  and  the 
more  beautiful.  A  person  who  prides  himself  on  his  diction,  and  who 
considers  that  by  ringing  the  changes  on  a  few  scientific  terms  and 
sonorous  sentences  he  displays  his  accomplishments,  is  often  long  ip 
learning  the  lesson  now  sought  to  be  inculcated,  and  loth  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  principle  that  simple  language  is  the  best  index  of 
the  cultured  mind.  Yet  in  time  he  sees  the  truth  of  what  is  really  a 
truism,  and  then  wonders  at  his  previous  notions,  smiles  at  his  earlier 
efforts,  and  would  be  glad  to  forget  if  he  could  many  an  indiscreet, 
because  pompous,  letter  he  has  written  in  the  sanguine  days  of 
youth. 

Another  matter  of  more  importance  than  many  young  persons 
imagine  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking  out  a  subject  sy  stema¬ 
tically — that  is  to  say,  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  the  different 
phases  of  whatever  may  be  under  mental  review,  mastering  each  in 
turn  and  in  a  natural  order  of  sequence.  By  practice  and  per¬ 
severance  this  habit  may  be  acquired,  and  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
it  is,  as  it  enables  the  possessor  to  express  himself  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  his  hearers 
or  readers. 

A  person  who  has  a  clear  idea  of  a  subject  on  which  he  essays  to 
write  commences  at  the  beginning  firmly  and  clearly,  follows  the 
argument  or  phases  step  by  step  in  natural  progression  until  the 
various  points  are  brought  under  review,  then  when  he  reaches  the 
end  he  knows  it,  and  without  more  ado  concludes  as  firmly,  crisply, 
and  clearly  as  he  began.  An  article  thus  written  is  always  readable, 
and  that  is  something,  even  a  great  deal.  Attention  is  arrested  at 
the  beginning,  the  sub^ject  is  made  clearer  in  each  successive  sentence, 
the  ideas  of  the  author  are  comprehended,  and  the  whole  matter 
understood,  while  the  firmness  or  finish  leaves  an  impression  that  is 
never  produced  by  any  other  means  ;  but,  and  here  is  the  obverse,  a 
writer  who  has  not  trained  himself  to  think  consecutively  first  of  all 
errs  by  his  tedious  hesitancy  in  approaching  his  subject.  His  long 
circumlocutary  introduction  betrays  his  weakness.  He  gropes  and 
gropes,  and  at  last  strikes  his  object,  but  only  to  rebound,  for  the 
next  moment  he  is  in  the  middle,  then  at  the  end,  and  anon  at 
the  beginning  again  ;  but  at  last  he  gets  afloat  and  sails.  He  glides 
along  freely  enough  for  a  time,  but  now  and  again  is  thrown  violently 
out  of  his  course,  recovers  and  reaches  the  goal ;  but,  and  here  is  a 
great  failing,  does  not  appear  to  know  it,  and  so  goes  on  wandering 
to  the  vanishing  point.  What  is  there  left  for  the  mind  to  dwell  on 
in  such  a  case  ?  Simply  nothing.  The  tapering  tail-making  pro¬ 
pensities  of  some  w'riters  and  preachers  is  nothing  short  of  pitiable. 
Avoid  these  dribblings.  The  true  orator  makes  no  such  mistakes. 
He  does  not  lead  his  hearers  to  the  bursting  point  of  enthusiasm,  and 
then  gently  soothes  them  down  until  they  are  nearly  asleep,  with 
scarcely  power  to  say,  “  good  night.”  He  is  far  too  wise  for  that. 
He  leads  his  hearers  on,  and  just  when  the  wish  is  greatest  to  hear 
more  he  throws  off  some  telling  sentence  and  retires.  Is  not  this  quite 
true  ? 

And  now  to  another  notion  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which 
is  of  interest  to  many,  and  that  is  the  consciousness  of  the  existence 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  readers  to  become  writers,  but  whose  diffi¬ 
dence  restrains  them.  That  desire  is  laudable.  Than  the  wish  to 
aid  in  anything  that  is  worthy,  the  longing  to  be  useful,  the  yearning 
to  impart  knowledge,  nothing  can  be  more  commendable.  It  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  most  persons  whose  correspondence  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  men  of  ability  and  men  of  literary 
accomplishments  if  they  did  but  know  it  ;  but  these  individuals 
cannot  summon  courage  to  join  the  great  army  of  public  teachers  who 
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n  their  e  ndeavoiirs  to  benefit  others  benefit  themselves.  The  innate 
modesty  of  such  men  impels  them  to  remain  in  obscurity.  It  is  a 
pit3%  Many  a  valuable  hint,  many  a  suggestive  thought,  many  a  good 
notion,  many  a  telling  example  of  success  are  lost  to  the  world  be¬ 
cause  of  a  natural  hesitancy  in  recording  them.  Thej’’  may  be 
familiar  to  a  limited  few,  and  talked  about  in  a  limited  district  ;  they 
may  even  be  registered  in  some  book  and  put  in  a  drawer  as  if  they 
were  ot  any  use  there.  That  is  the  end  of  much  that  is  good  in  itself, 
and  might  be  of  value  to  numbers,  but  is  lost  to  all. 

Now  a  last  notion  on  this  subject.  As  in  my  experience — and  it  is 
spread  over  a  wide  field  of  journals  and  periodicals — Editors  are  the 
most  relentless  of  mortals,  treating  alike  the  communications  of  peers, 
parsons,  and  peasants  ;  so  also  are  they  the  most  considerate,  especi¬ 
ally  in  protecting  the  young  and  inexperienced.  No  young  man 
need  fear  that  anyone  will  be  permitted  to  ridicule  his  early  attempt 
in  literary  work.  An  older  one  who  is  obviously  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  may  perhaps  be  freely  criticised,  and  few  such  men  object  to 
this,  but  young  writers  are  secure  from  any  such  thing.  Then  an  editor 
is  a  safe  confident.  U nless  he  has  been  wilfully  and  purposely  deceived 
it  is  as  useless  expecting  “  Grapes  from  thorns  ”  as  to  hope  to  extract 
from  him  anything  of  a  private  nature  committed  to  his  keeping. 
Temptings  and  threatenings  are  alike  vain,  and  he  goes  on  unmoved 
in  his  simple  course  of  duty.  If  these  notions,  or  any  of  them,  should 
be  in  any  way  useful  or  encouraging  to  any  old  or  young  readers  of  a 
journal  in  which  so  much  that  is  good  appears,  an  evening  hour 
penning  them  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain  by — An  Old  Scribe. 


STEAWBEERIES  FOE  FOECINO. 

It  is  time  Strawberries  were  well  established  in  their  larges 
pots  if  they  are  wanted  for  early  forcing,  but  if  the  fruit  is  not 
required  before  the  middle  of  April  there  is  still  time.  What 
are  termed  32’s  or  G-inch  pots  are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  runners  have  been  previously  prepared  by  layering  into  small 
pots  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  they  may  be  obtained  at  a  small 
cost  from  anyonei  n  the  trade,  or,  failing  that,  the  best  young 
plants  may  be  lifted  from  the  beds,  and  with  careful  attention 
to  shading  and  watering  they  will  give  a  good  crop,  but  anyone 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  such  woi’k  before  would  be 
liable  to  fail. 

The  pots  require  a  layer  of  broken  potsherds  or  cinders  at 
the  bottom  for  drainage,  the  latter  being  preferable  ;  over  this 
place  a  handful  of  soot,  which  will  keep  worms  from  entering 
and  souring  the  soil,  then  some  fibry  turf  which  has  had  most  of 
the  soil  knocked  out  should  be  added  if  procurable,  some  moss  or 
half-decayed  leaves.  This  will  keep  the  soil  from  washing  among 
the  crocks  or  cinders  and  stopping  the  drainage.  Strawberries 
require  abundance  of  water  and  liquid  manure  when  fruiting, 
hence  one  of  the  main  points  in  their  culture  is  to  insure  perfect 
drainage. 

The  best  soil  is  a  moderately  adhesive  turfy  loam  which  has 
been  cut  and  stacked  long  enough  to  kill  the  grass ;  if  not  con¬ 
sidered  rich  enough,  well-decomposed  manure  may  be  added — • 
well-decayed  cow  or  sheep  manure  being  the  best.  This  must  be 
well  disintegrated  by  rubbing  it  through  a  sieve,  in  order  to 
insure  it  being  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil ;  but  as  a  rule  I 
prefer  feeding  the  plants  with  liquid  manure  in  the  fruiting 
season  to  mixing  manure  with  the  soil.  If  for  any  reason  no 
soil  has  been  cut  and  stacked  previously,  fresh  cut  turf  may  be 
used,  and,  failing  this,  ordinary  garden  soil  will  do  if  some  half- 
decomposed  manure  from  a  dung- heap  is  pai-tially  dried,  chopped 
small,  and  well  incorporated  with  it. 

When  potting,  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  small  pots,  being 
careful  at  the  same  time  not  to  disturb  the  roots  unnecessarily, 
and  ram  the  soil  well  around  them  in  the  6-inch  pots.  If  these 
can  afterwards  be  set  behind  a  north  wall  for  about  a  week  they 
will  not  feel  the  check  so  much.  They  may  then  be  placed  on  a 
bed  of  coal  ashes  in  an  open  space  at  a  fair  distance  apart,  so 
that  they  have  plenty  of  room  to  grow  without  touching  each 
other.  The  only  attention  they  will  require  now  is  to  keep  them 
clear  of  all  weeds — watering  and  syringing  when  necessary — also 
picking  off  all  runners  as  soon  as  they  appear.  There  they  may 
remain  until  the  time  for  placing  them  in  their  winter  quarters. 
This  will  depend  on  the  season,  but  will  generally  be  about  the 
second  week  in  October ;  however,  if  the  weather  still  continues 
moderately  dry  and  mild  they  may  remain  until  a  change  appears 
imminent. 

There  are  various  ways  of  storing  them  for  the  winter.  If 
only  a  small  quantity  is  grown  the  best  way  is  to  plunge  them 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  the 
lights  to  remain  off  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  temperature 
above  32^  Care  must  be  taken,  if  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry, 
that  they  do  not  become  dry  at  the  roots.  If  treated  in  this 


way  they  will  be  ready  to  remove  to  the  forcing  house  when 
required. 

If  a  large  quantity  is  foi’ced  they  are  sometimes  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  coal  ashes,  on  a  firm  piece  of  ground  in  the  open, 
merely  protecting  them  from  very  severe  fi-osts  with  a  little 
bracken  or  litter  placed  over  the  crowns,  and  I  have  seen  some 
very  fine  fruits  from  plants  so  treated,  but  would  never  i-ecom- 
mend  it  unless  circumstances  rendered  it  compulsory.  A  better 
way,  though  not  so  good  as  the  first- mentioned  plan,  is  to  build 
them  up  in  stacks  in  a  sheltered  position  by  laying  a  row  on 
their  sides  close  togethei*,  then  lay  a  row  parallel  to  this,  so  that 
the  bottoms  of  the  pots  of  the  two  rows  are  facing  each  other 
and  2  feet  clear  distance  between  them  ;  turn  the  ends  in  the 
same  way  till  they  meet,  and  you  have  the  bottom  layer  of  the 
stack  complete.  Fill  in  between  them  with  coal  ashes,  w’orking 
them  well  between  the  pots  and  making  the  centre  firm ;  then 
place  another  layer  on  top  of  these  in  the  same  manner,  but  a 
little  within  the  outer  line  of  the  preceding  one,  and  keep  the 
upper  edge  of  each  layer  slightly  inclined  inwards,  so  that  the 
face  of  the  stack  has  a  sloj^e  to  it  on  each  side,  which  will  keep  it 
firm.  Five  or  six  of  these  rows  on  the  top  of  each  other  with 
ashes  between  should  form  a  blunt  ridge,  with  about  3  inches 
between  the  bottoms  of  the  top  layer.  Finish  this  off  to  a  point 
with  more  ashes  made  firm  with  a  spade,  and  the  stack  is  coui- 
plete.  The  only  attention  they  will  require  until  all  danger  of 
severe  frost  is  past  is  to  throw  a  little  bracken  or  litter  over 
them. 

One  word  of  caution.  Be  sure  all  plants  are  well  watered  if  at 
all  dry  before  stacking  them  in  this  manner ;  they  will  then  be 
quite  safe  until  about  the  beginning  of  March,  if  not  wanted 
inside  before  then. — W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall. 


SHEUB-GEOUPINO. 

“  It  is  a  paradise  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,”  said  a 
lady  to  me  of  a  garden  which  I  made  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago;  and  cei'tainly  the  remark,  though  perhaps  a  trifle 
high-flown,  was  not  inappropriate,  surrounded  as  we  were  at  that 
moment  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year  with  masses 
of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  full  bloom.  But  even  if  a 
garden  were  so  beautiful  in  early  summer  as  to  justify  such  an 
expression,  it  would  indeed  be  unsatisfactory  if  it  contained  no 
objects  of  beauty  for  other  seasons  of  the  year.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  do  we  hear  the  inquiry.  What  have  we  that  is  really 
bright  and  ornamental  in  the  shrubbery  when  the  spring  flowers 
are  gone  ?  At  the  present  moment  the  Mountain  Ash  supplies 
an  answer  that  is  quite  irresistible,  for  never  have  I  seen  its 
bright  scarlet  berries  in  richer  profusion  or  brighter  colour  than 
now.  The  long  flexible  branches  are  so  heavily  laden  as  to  bend 
down  gracefully,  the  lower  being  clusters  almost  touching  the 
ground,  with  others  above  them  in  irregular  tiers  mingling 
lightly  with  the  handsome  pinnate  foliage,  carrying  the  eye 
upwards  often  full  20  feet.  Like  the  Holly  it  is  indigenous  to 
the  soil  here,  and  when  the  garden  was  made  hundreds  of  it  were 
destroyed,  only  the  best  or  most  promising  specimens  being 
retained  to  form  part  of  various  groups  and  belts  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Out  in  the  woods  there  are  whole  groves  of  it  springing 
out  of  a  dense  undergrowth  of  Ferns — a  carpet  of  cool  green,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  scarlet  berries  overhead.  Add  to  this 
a  waterfall,  a  stream  of  water  winding  among  the  Ferns,  wdth  a 
background  of  grand  old  Beeches  between  whose  branches  are 
glimpses  of  purple  Heather,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  wild  wood¬ 
land  beauty  over  which  I  would  fain  linger  but  that  my  readers 
may  ask,  “  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  shrub  grouping  ?” 

My  description  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  Mountain  Ash  now 
is  given  to  show  how  suitable  it  is  for  planting  in  the  shrubbery. 
It  is  only  by  close  observation  when  each  tree  or  shrub  is  at  its 
best  that  we  are  able  to  decide  which  to  select  and  how  to  arrange 
them  when  the  planting  season  comes  round  again.  The  study 
of  a  skilful  arrangement  of  shrubs  in  beds  or  borders  show's  us 
that  not  only  is  there  a  connection  and  unity  of  expression  in  the 
whole  scene,  but  that  there  are  many  groups  possessing  special 
attractions  and  features  which  change  with  the  seasons,  so  as 
always  to  have  some  object  of  beauty  or  interest  throughout  the 
year,  while  each  shrub  is  more  effective  either  from  force  of 
contrast  or  harmonious  association.  Before  turning  to  the  study 
of  groups  already  in  existence  let  us  select  materials  for  an  ideal 
group,  and  see  how  vvell  we  can  make  provision  for  each  season 
of  the  year. 

Spring  brings  to  us  an  embarrassing  number  of  floral  gems, 
and  the  w  ork  of  selection  is  by  no  means  easy.  Hundreds  of  choice 
Rhododendrons  crowd  upon  our  notice,  from  the  early-l'owering 
varieties  of  Nobleanum  to  such  late  sorts  as  John  Waterer. 
Then  come  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Andromedas,  Pernettyas,  Gaul- 
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tlierias,  and  liardy  Heaths,  Poeonias,  Ribes,  Weigelas,  the  early 
Spiraeas,  Prunus.  Daphne,  Kerrya,  Lilac,  Guelder  Rose,  Laburnum, 
and  Syringa — all  familiar  enough  to  the  veteran  practitioner, 
but  often  a  puzzle  to  beginners  from  the  wealth  of  materials  from 
which  selections  have  to  be  made. 

Summer. — Some  of  the  late-flowering  Rhododendrons  link 
together  spring  and  summer,  but  they  soon  fade  and  pass  away, 
leaving  our  clumps  (  omparatively  dull,  yet  not  without  special 
attractions,  among  which  Spira:as  figure  conspicuously.  Spiraea 
arieefolia  certainly  becomes  more  beautiful  every  year.  1  first 
saw  it  just  passing  out  of  bloom  in  Mr.  Game’s  garden,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall,  eight  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  plants 
of  it  which  1  planted  in  the  year  1878  are  now  full  10  feet  high, 
and  when  laden  with  yellowish  white  plumes  of  flowers,  as  they 
are  in  July  and  part  of  August,  there  is  no  more  conspicuous  or 
lovely  object  in  the  garden.  Rhus  Cotinus  comes  into  bloom  at 
the  same  time,  and  is  equally  striking  and  attractive  when  seen 
in  the  full  glory  of  its  cloud  of  purple  inflorescence.  It  is  then 
so  beautiful  that  we  wonder  it  is  not  more  often  met  with  ;  this 
may  in  some  degree  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  fiourish 
in  a  poor  soil,  but  so  fine  a  shrub  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  special 
station.  What  summer-flowering  shrub  is  worthy  to  complete 
the  trio  ?  I  will  select  the  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa),  and  will 
ask  any  reader  of  the  Journal  having  a  collection  of  shrubs  to 
tell  us  if  they  think  I  could  do  better.  For  its  dark  green  foliage 
alone  this  shrub  is  highly  valuable  for  ornamental  uses.  It 
forms  a  large  dense  bush,  and  has  bold  clusters  of  its  fragrant 
flowers  upon  the  spring  growth,  followed  by  a  midsummer  growth 
that  is  equally  floriferous.  The  flowers  should  not  be  cut,  for 
they  are  followed  by  large  berries  of  a  rosy  scarlet  hue,  and  as 
autumn  comes  on  the  foliage  changes  to  a  bright  yellow.  Spiraea 
Douglasii  is  so  gay  in  July  and  August  with  its  abundant  large 
clusters  of  deep  pink  flowers,  that  it  deserves  special  mention. 
It  grows  quickly  into  large  bushes,  and  seeds  so  freely  that 
seedlings  spring  up  by  thousands  near  every  plant.  It  is  very 
accommodating,  growing  away  and  flowering  as  freely  out  in  the 
woods  as  it  does  in  the  shrubbery,  in  which  respect  it  diffei's  from 
many  other  shrubs  which  I  have  turned  out  in  the  woods  to 
rough  it,  and  most  of  them  have  failed,  notably  several  hundreds 
of  white  Broom,  all  of  which  grew  and  flowered  freely  for  a  few 
years  and  then  died.  I  mention  this  because  it  is  not  always 
understood  how  the  roots  of  trees  established  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  a  wood  permeate  every  inch  of  soil,  so  that  without  fair 
space  and  much  care  exotics  have  very  little  chance  of  existence, 
to  say  nothing  of  thriving.  I  have  tried  this  matter  out,  and  am 
convinced  that  half-measures  in  a  wood  are  just  so  much  time 
and  money  wasted.  Last  winter  I  had  a  bank  of  some  two  acres 
gently  sloping  from  a  drive  downwards  to  a  piece  of  water, 
cleared  of  all  the  underwood  root  and  branch,  the  timber  has 
also  been  thinned,  and  I  look  forward  to  next  planting  season  for 
some  interesting  work  in  the  planting  of  shrub  groups  on  this 
bank. 

This  digression  will  be  pardoned  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  has  a  useful  bearing  upon  a  branch  of  the  work  of  shrub¬ 
planting,  and  serves  to  render  clear  one  of  the  many  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  which  crop  up  in  laying  out  a  garden.  I  know  full  well 
from  dear-bought  experience  that  I  am  doing  good  service  to  my 
brother  gardeners  when  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  explained,  for 
however  carefully  the  end  of  building  and  plantiirg  has  been 
considered,  there  will  often  be  difficulties  rendering  an  additional 
outlay  imperative  however  vexatious  it  may  be.  —  Edward 
Luckhuest. 

(To  be  continue  1.) 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Onoiditjm  ornithorhynchdm. — This  small- flowered  insig¬ 
nificant  variety  will  scarcely  be  welcomed  by  those  who  delight 
only  in  the  most  brilliant-flowered  varieties.  It  is,  however,  not 
to  be  despised  when  well  grown  and  flowered.  A  plant  with 
from  six  to  twelve  spikes  of  its  small  fragrant  flowers  is  very 
effective.  The  flowers  are  veiy  useful  for  cutting,  and  the  plant 
should  be  grown  in  all  gardens  where  fragrant  flowers  are  in 
constaut  demand.  It  is  a  very  accommodating  Orchid,  and  can 
be  most  successfully  grown  either  in  the  stove  or  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature.  We  prefer  to  grow  it  in  the  former  and 
rest  it  in  the  latter,  although  it  will  do  well  in  a  lower  tempe¬ 
rature  where  the  convenience  of  a  stove  does  not  exist.  It  can 
be  grown  in  either  baskets,  pots,  or  pans,  the  two  latter  being 
preferable,  as  it  does  not  appear  inclined  to  throw  its  roots  freely 
into  the  atmosphere  When  the  plants  are  in  small  pots  and 
crammed  with  roots  they  will  certainly  extend  over  the  edge 
and  attach  themselves  to  the  side  of  the  pots  or  pans  in  which 
they  are  grown.  By  a  judicious  system  of  potting  the  roots  can 


be  kept  in  the  pot  and  the  plant  in  health.  Whether  pots  or 
pans  are  employed  they  should  be  three  parts  filled  with  drain¬ 
age,  for  liberal  supplies  of  wmter  are  needed  during  the  growing 
season.  While  at  rest  in  a  lower  temperature  no  more  water  is 
needed  than  will  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump.  It  is  important 
that  the  growths  are  well  ripened,  for  upon  this  the  flowtring 
depends.  During  the  growing  season  this  plant  enjoys  plenty 
of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  ensure  sturdy  foliage. 
In  a  confined  atmosphere  the  foliage  soon  becomes  weakly.  A 
mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  moss  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
allowing  the  former  to  predominate,  is  the  most  suitable. 

Saccolabium  Bldmei  majus. — What  a  grand  Orchid  this 
is  either  for  a  pot  or  a  basket !  A  few  plants  in  the  latter  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  of  a  plant  stove  are  charming  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Many  people  are  deterred  from  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  because  they  have  no  special  Orchid  house,  but 
Saccolabiums  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the  temperature  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  plant  stove.  They  grow  well  in  baskets,  which  are  more 
suitable  for  the  plants  than  pots,  although  they  can  be  growm 
successfully  in  the  latter.  They  soon  thi’ow  out  their  roots  with 
profusion  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  plants  that  are  grown  in  baskets  with  not  a  single  root 
in  the  material  in  the  baskets  intended  for  them,  so  well  do  they 
love  to  have  their  roots  outside,  and  even  w  hen  in  this  condition 
they  remain  in  the  most  perfect  health.  Saccolabiums  are  orna¬ 
mental  suspended  from  the  roof  even  when  they  are  not  in 
flower,  but  when  their  beautiful  long  arching  spikes  of  small 
flowers  closely  packed  together  are  produced  they  are  charming, 
and  surpassed  in  beauty  by  no  Orchid.  When  once  placed  in 
baskets  this  Saccolabium  does  not  give  much  trouble  afterwards. 
The  baskets  should  be  filled  level  with  crocks  and  lumps  of 
charcoal,  and  then  liberally  surfaced  with  living  sphagnum  moss, 
which  should  be  induced  to  grow  freely  during  the  summer 
months.  The  moss  must  be  renewed  annually  just  as  the  plants 
are  starting  into  growth,  and  when  removed  from  the  surface 
all  the  small  decayed  particles  that  may  have  become  deposited 
amongst  the  charcoal  and  crocks  should  be  washed  out  by  pour¬ 
ing  tepid  water  into  the  baskets.  Although  the  roots  like  to  be 
outside  the  basket,  decomposed  material  should  not  be  allowed 
about  the  plant.  These  plants  require  good  supplies  of  water 
during  the  growing  season;  in  fact  should  never  suffer  from  an 
insufficient  supply,  for  they  have  no  thick  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs  in 
which  to  store  food  the  same  as  Oncidiums,  Dendrobiums,  and 
others.  These  plants  will  rest  sufficiently  in  the  stove  if  the 
night  temperature  ranges  from  60°  to  65°  according  to  external 
conditions. 

Thrips  and  scale  are  the  worst  insect  enemies  this  plant  has 
to  contend  with.  The  latter  can  be  removed  by  sponging,  and 
the  former  by  fumi  ating  and  sponging  with  tobacco  water. 
This  must  be  well  worked  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves  by  means 
of  a  small  brush.  Tobacco  powder  is  invaluable  for  this  purpose, 
and  will  quickly  eradicate  thrips  from  any  plant  upon  which  it 
has  become  established. — L.  B. 


EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS. 

“  A  Thinker  ”  is  surprised  to  learn  that  East  Lothian  Stocks  can  be 
had  in  perfection  in  six  months  after  sowing  in  the  same  year,  and 
wishes  to  have  some  particulars  as  to  treatment.  Mr.  George  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following  reply  : — “  My  treatment  has  been  so 
simple  that  there  is  hardly  anything  to  communicate.  The  seeds  were 
sown  on  the  5th  of  February  in  pans,  and  placed  in  an  early  Peach 
house.  When  the  seedlings  were  large  enough  they  were  potted  into 
CO-sized  pots,  and  kept  close  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  days  till  they 
had  taken  to  the  soil  ;  they  were  then  given  plenty  of  cold  air  day  and 
night,  and  were  planted  out  in  well-manured  and  deeply  dug  ground  on 
the  13th  of  May.  They  are  now  (August  9th)  very  fine,  but,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  would  be  better  for  a  good  shower.”  Perhaps  I  may  have  a 
little  over-stated  the  case  when  I  said  that  these  would  be  in  “  perfection” 
at  the  end  of  July.  I  saw  them  on  the  19th  July,  and  they  were  then 
beginning  to  bloom  freely,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  much  better 
on  the  19th  of  the  present  month,  when  I  hope  again  to  see  them.  Mr. 
George  has  proved  that  fair  results  can  be  attained  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  display  in  four  or  five  months  less  time  than  by  the  ordinary 
treatment. — E.  Inglis. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 

I  GO  all  the  way  with  Mr.  Muir  about  the  advantages  of  these 
bulbs,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  certainly  milder  than  the  spring- 
sown  they  have  that  additional  advantage.  If  I  understand  Mr. 
Muir  rightly,  his  plan  and  mine  a  e  different;  and  as  for  several  years 
I  have  exhibited  them  successfully  at  our  local  show,  and  on  the  day 
I  write  have  just  taken  fiivt  for  six,  the  smallest  being  over  16  inches 
round,  I  venture  to  add  a  few  remarks. 
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I  do  not  gather  that  Mr.  Muir  transplants  his.  Mine  are  sown  about 
this  tirne  of  year  in  drills,  and  in  the  spring  are  planted  out  in  good 
rich  soil.^  I  give  them  plenty  of  room,  at  least  9  inches  every  way, 
and  I  think  they  repay  even  larger  space.  As  they  grow  fast  I  have 
the  bulbs  earthed  up,  this  is  some  protection  against  the  maggot. 
Finely  sifted  ashes,  too,  are  a  help  against  this  pest,  possibly  not 
quite  so  great  a  safeguard  as  is  supposed.  I  also  fancy  that  Fir-tree 
oil  over  them  properly  and  carefully  diluted,  for  it  is  difficult  to  mix 
with  water,  is  also  a  great  help.  If  anxious  to  excel  in  the  exhibition 
tent  a  few  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
bulb  will  materially  assist  the  rapid  growth,  but  if  there  be  a  manure 
that  requires  a  light  hand  and  careful  application  commend  me  to  the 
nitrate. 

But  although,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  winter-sown 
Onion  is  not  as  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  maggot  as  is  its  spring 
relative,  there  is  another  trouble  to  which  it  seems  to  me  far  more 
exposed,  and  which,  when  allowed  its  own  way,  is  very  fatal  to  size 
and  goodness  of  the  crop.  This  disease  is,  as  appears  to  me,  a  sort 
of  fungus  or  mould  that  attacks  the  leaves — the  crop  will  look  well 
to-day,  but  three  or  four  days  hence,  here  and  there  in  the  bed,  the  dark 
green  foliage,  if  we  can  call  it  by  such  a  name,  has  on  one  or  other  of 
its  leaves  a  patch  of  white  powdery-looking  substance,  and  the  healthy 
green  colour  is  lost,  whilst  the  part  has  also  a  pinched-in  appearance. 
If  allowed  to  advance  unchecked  it  rapidly  spreads,  and  the  bulb 
ceases  to  grow,  and  the  bulbs  do  not  keep  as  well.  I  think  I  have 
checked  it  by  the  Fir-tree  oil  in  solution,  each  leaf  being  wiped  with 
a  sponge  wet  with  it.  I  have  also  sprayed  them  with  the  same,  and  I 
think  this  is  useful.  I  fear  in  mj^'  own  garden  that  the  spring-sown 
Onions,  which  hitherto  have  defied  the  inroads  of  this  disease,  are 
succumbing  to  its  influence  and  following  the  bad  example  set  them 
by  their  spring-sown  cousins.  Can  any  of  the  many  readers  of  our 
Journal  suggest  an  easy  cure? — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


DIDDINGTON. 

(  Continued  from  page  121,) 

The  kitchen  garden  is  shut  off  from  the  pleasure  grounds  by  a  high, 
well-trimmed  Yew  hedge,  and  it  is  divided  into  several  compartments, 
two  being  surrounded  by  rather  high  wails  well  furnished  with  fruit 
trees  in  capital  health,  the  remainder  of  the  kitchen  garden  being  the 
usual  slips. 

Peaches  are  carrying  full  crops  of  what  promises  to  be  fine  fruit. 
Magdala,  of  which  there  is  a  large  tree,  is  much  prized  there,  and  there 
are  the  usual  good  old  varieties,  such  as  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Noblesse,  Barrington,  &c.  The  trees  are  all  large  and  healthy,  giving 
proof  if  it  were  needed  that  Peaches  can  be  profitably  grown  on  open 
walls  in  favourable  localities. 

Apricots  on  a  south  wall  are  carrying  good  crops,  but  the  best  crops 
are  on  trees  on  an  east  aspect,  not  having  had  any  protection  in  spring, 
which  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  weather  was  trying  to  the 
blossoms  and  embryo  fruit  last  spring.  Moorpark  is  most  esteemed,  and 
seems  to  suffer  less  from  loss  ot  limb  or  sudden  collapse  of  the  branches 
than  is  the  case  in  only  too  many  localities. 

Plums  may  be  set  down  as  nil,  except  Rivers’  Prolific  and  Rivers’ 
Early  Favourite,  of  which  fine  fruits  were  being  gathered  at  the  time  of 
my  visit — viz.,  the  close  of  July,  and  Belgian  Purple.  Pears  were  very 
scarce,  the  most  prolific  this  year  being  Glou  Morceau.  Bush  fruit  had 
been  abundant. 

The  grass  structures  comprise  the  usual  ones  for  growing  flowers  and 
fruits  for  home  consumption.  The  first  I  entered  was  a  Peach  house,  a 
lean-to,  with  a  double  trellis,  a  low  one  in  front  for  dwarf-trained  trees 
and  a  curved  one  at  the  back  to  accommodate  standards,  the  idea  being  to 
utilise  the  space  and  bring  the  bearing  part  of  the  trees  well  up  to  the 
glass.  The  trees  have  only  been  planted  this  season,  but  have  made  good 
progress,  and  being  trees  of  some  years’  training  have  given  some  fruit 
this  season.  As  the  supply  was  required  to  extend  over  some  time  the 
planting  had  been  done  accordingly  with  Hale’s  Early,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  Waterloo,  Barrington,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

In  the  vinery  are  nine  Vines  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  useful  bunches, 
consisting  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  principally, 
Bowood  Muscat  as  there  grown  not  being  distinct  from  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  The  crop,  though  heavy,  had  coloured  well,  and  the 
varieties  being  confined  to  those  named  shows  the  position  these  have  in 
general  estimation,  they  being  the  two  most  useful  and  finest  Grapes  in 
existence. 

Pines  are  grown  in  low  houses  or  pits,  the  principal  one  being  in 
three  compartments,  mostly  used  for  fruiting  purposes,  whilst  successions 
are  grown  in  low  pits  in  front.  The  structures  are  exceedingly  simple. 
There  is  a  bed  in  the  fruiting  compartments  at  the  front  with  a  narrow 
path  at  the  back,  with  a  shelf  at  the  back  near  to  the  glass,  on 
which  are  grown  various  useful  plants,  and  in  the  late  winter  and 
spring  is  used  for  ripening  forced  Strawberries.  Mr.  Radclylfe  for 
this  purpose  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  deservingly,  as  I  find  it  one  of  the 
very  best  for  second-early  forcing,  its  good  habit  and  fine  showy  fruit 
swelling  oil  well  being  much  in  its  favour.  The  beds  or  pits  in  which 
the  Pine  plants  are  fruited  have  four  rows  of  4-inch  hot-water  pipes,  the 
plants  being  grown  in  pots  and  plunged  in  sawdust ;  and  there  are,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  the  same  number  cf  pipes  for  top  heat.  The  plants 


have  the  benefit  of  being  near  the  glass.  I  am  minute  in  the  description 
of  these  structures,  which  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  kind 
possible,  and  to  show  that  Pine-growing  in  this  country  is  not  nearly  so 
costly  nor  so  difficult  as  one  would  have  us  imagine.  Queens  are  relied 
upon  for  the  summer  supply,  supplemented  by  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  ; 
The  Queens  attain  a  weight  of  between  3  and  5  lbs.,  and  the  Smooth¬ 
leaved  Cayenne  to  over  6  lbs.  A  few  Black  Jamaica  and  Montserrat  are 
cultivated  for  winter  as  a  change  from  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne.  The 
successional  plants  are  grown  without  bottom  heat,  but  are  plunged  in 
sawdust,  and  there  are  two  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  for  top  heat. 

On  a  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  Pine  pits,  &c..  Dahlias  are  grown 
— exhibition  flowers,  which  have  in  former  years  taken  many  prizes  at 
many  shows,  not  only  local,  but  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  places 
where  the  competition  is  keen — and  this  year  an  easy  first  were  awarded 
to  blooms  from  this  establishment  at  the  recent  (August  4th)  St.  Neots 
Show,  the  varieties  being  John  Cocker,  Chorister,  J.  W.  Lord,  H.  Walton, 
Peacock,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Perfection  of  Primroses,  James  Vick,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Rev.  Goodday,  and  Vice-President.  So  strong  are  the  plants, 
so  clean  and  healthy  in  growth,  and  the  opening  buds  so  full  of  promise, 
that  they  cannot  but  be  heard  of  again  to  the  credit  of  the  grower,  who 
has  done  something  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties — Mr.  Thornhill,  for 
instance,  and  others. 

Returning  to  the  glass  structures,  we  find  in  the  stove  many  useful  plants 


Fig.  28. — Caepet  Bed  and  Method  of  Planting. 


1,  Weeping  Clierry. 

2,  Coleus  multicolor. 

S,  Golden  Feather. 

4,  Alternanthera  amcena. 

5,  Mesembryanthemum  cor.  var. 


6,  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica. 

7,  Golden  Feather,  small  plants. 

8,  Alternanthera  paronychioides. 

9,  Sedum  glaucum. 

lu,  Echeveria  secunda  glauoa  (raised). 


grown  in  pots  suitable  for  table  and  house  decoration,  which  are  more  in 
request  than  specimens,  whilst  those  for  affording  cut  flowers  were  not 
neglected.  These  were  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  D.  nobile,  Calanthe 
vestita  lutea,  C.  Veitchii,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Adiantum  Williamsi, 
Ananassa  variegata,  Dracaena  Bausei,  Areca  erinita,  having  red  stems, 
dwarf  and  dense  in  habit ;  Dractena  Baptisti,  D.  regina,  D.  nigrescens. 
Asparagus  plumosus,  Nephrolepis  Duffi,  Adiantum  farleyense,  Davallia 
Mooreana,Anthurium  Schertzerianum  giganteum,PandanusVeitchii,  Croton 
Queen  Victoria,  C.  undulatus,  C.  Weismanni.  (3.  majesticus,  C.  angusti- 
folius,  and  Adiantum  tinctum,  which  from  its  rosy  young  fronds  is  very 
effective.  1  give  the  above  names  for  the  guidance  of  those  wishing 
plants  adapted  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

In  a  span-roofed  house  Tomatoes  in  pots  are  grown,  the  plants  being 
trained  to  a  trellis  near  the  glass  with  single  stems  18  inches  apart,  the 
stems  being  about  5  feet  long,  and  they  carry  on  an  average  sixty  fruits 
each,  some  over  1  lb.  weight,  and  elean  smooth  examples,  gaining  first 
honours  at  St.  Neots  Show,  are  the  rule.  This  is  a  fine  example  of 
successful  Tomato  culture.  The  variety  solely  grown  is  Sutton’s  Con¬ 
queror.  In  the  same  house  are  Euch arises.  Gloxinias,  Impatiens  Sultani, 
Adiantums,  and  other  Ferns. 

In  the  greenhouse  were  Tydmas,  Achimenes,  Coleus,  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  the  lovely  blue  Plumbago  capensis,  Statice  profusa,  Lygodium 
scandens,  and  other  useful  plants,  either  for  decoration  or  to  afford 
flowers  for  cutting.  Cucumbers  and  Meloms  are  grown  in  frames  on 
dung  beds  enclosed  in  brick  walls,  and  they  are  filled  with  plants  in  a 
clean  healthy  condition,  the  varieties  of  Cucumbers  relied  upon  being 
Telegraph  and  Telephone,  Melons  appear  to  do  well,  there  being  some 
fine  fruits  of  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Bloxholm  Park,  and  Eastnor  Castle. 
In  the  frame  ground  are  a  number  of  pits,  that  prove  extremely 
useful  for  wintering  or  hardening-off  plants  required  for  the  extensive 
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flower  garden,  which  must  tax  the  resources  of  the  gardener  to  the  utter¬ 
most. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  the  kitchen  garden  is  well  cropped  with 
produce  of  the  highest  quality  for  present  use,  with  abundance  for 
successional  supply.  Onions  are  good,  and  Runner  Beans,  despite  the 
drought,  are  excellent.  Peas  have  suffered  from  the  prolonged  dryness, 
and  may  be  considered  as  over.  There  is  no  bare  ground  and  no  weeds, 
the  whole  of  the  grounds  and  gardens  being  in  excellent  order. 

This  is  no  show  place,  but  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  good  gardening, 
much  praise  being  due  to  the  gifted  gardener,  Mr.  Petfield,  who  has 
T'resided  over  work  done  so  thoroughly  and  well  in  these  gardens  for 
nearly  thirty  years  with  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  the  late  and 
jiresent  proprietor. — G.  Abbey. 

P.S.— I  enclose  the  plan  and  planting  of  a  carpet  bed  (fig.  28), 
which  forms  pait  of  the  flower  garden.  The  whole  is  very  fine,  and  in 
spring  bedding  is  even  more  gloriously  gay  than  now. — G.  A. 


LIFTING  PEACH  TREES. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  fruit  from  Peaches 
that  make  extra  strong  growth,  such  as  young  trees  or  those  in  the 
most  luxuriant  health  often  produce.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
such  trees  to  a  standstill,  for  they  persist  to  the  last  in  bursting  their 
buds  and  making  lateral  growths.  The  crop  is  most  uncertain  the 
following  year  when  growth  is  continued  until  the  foliage  is  forced 
off  to  induce  the  trees  to  rest.  Fire  heat  may  be  used  in  assisting  to 
ripen  the  w’ood,  but  in  the  end  no  advantage  is  gained.  Even  if  they 
are  left  until  the  foliage  falls  and  are  then  severely  root-pruned  to 
check  over-luxuriance  a  season  is  lost,  for  the  buds  are  sure  to  fall 
just  at  the  time  they  should  commence  swelling.  If  the  buds  remain 
upon  the  trees  until  they  develope,  the  flowers  upon  examination  are 
found  to  be  imperfect  and  incapable  of  proper  fertilisation.  If  the 
flowers  appear  to  set,  seldom  indeed  do  the  fruits  swell  as  they  should, 
and  they  finally  fall.  These  evils  are  often  attributed  to  dryness 
at  the  root  and  other  causes,  but  it  is  simply  over-luxuriance,  and 
often  when  the  wood  seems  to  be  ripe  the  same  results  follow.  It  is 
impossible  even  in  the  best  and  brightest  seasons  to  ripen  the  wood  of 
trees  that  will  grow  until  the  days  shorten  ;  the  rights  are  cold  and 
the  foliage  naturall}^  falls 

Such  evils  can  even  in  strong  young  luxuriant  specimens  be 
remedied  to  a  great  extent  without  losing  a  season  in  so  doing,  and  in 
all  probability  the  crop  of  fruit  can  be  saved  as  well.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  causing  a  cessation  of  growth  early  in  ihe  season, 
say  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  or,  if  there  has  been  no 
fruit,  about  the  time  the  crop  would  have  ripened.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  bring  very  strong  trees  to  a  complete  standstill  by  drying 
the  borders  even  if  very  shallow  and  limited  in  size.  This  may  be 
persisted  in  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  foliage  is  very  liable  to  suffer 
from  attacks  of  red  spider,  which  in  the  end  will  prove  as  injurious 
as  if  the  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  unchecked.  The  safest  and  most 
effectual  pdan  of  ai’resting  the  growth  of  trees  in  the  condition 
described  is  to  lift  or  root-]'ruue  them,  b'uppose  the  trees  have  never 
been  lifted  from  the  time  of  planting,  such  trees  are  in  a  worse  condition 
to  be  operated  upon  than  those  which  have  been  lifted  annually  or 
periodically.  The  latter  may  be  safely  lifted  ;  and  if  in  an  early 
house,  and  the  fruit  intended  to  be  ripe  towards  the  end  of  May  or 
early  the  following  month,  they,  will  have  been  pushed  forward  to 
make  their  growth.  These  trees  may  be  dug  round  and  root-pruned 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  June,  the  second  house  a  month  later, 
and  later  houses  during  August.  The  rvood  of  luxuriant  specimens 
will  be  green  and  the  foliage  fresh  during  these  months,  but  no  harm 
will  result  from  lifting  sufficient  to  thoroughly  check  the  growth. 
Trees  in  luxuriant  health  that  have  been  annually  lifted  can  be  cut 
back  at  the  roots  and  further  growth  prevented  without  even  the 
foliage  flagging.  Young  trees  that  have  not  been  lifted  since  they 
were  planted,  say  three  or  four  years  ago,  may  flag  if  the  whole  of  the 
main  shoots  are  shortened,  as  they  should  be,  but  this  will  prove  no 
detriment  if  they  are  syringed  well  afterwards  and  shaded  from  bright 
sun  for  a  few  days. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  to  what  extent  the  roots  should  be 
cut  back,  but  sufficient  should  be  taken  off  to  arrest  the  growth,  and 
if  this  can  be  done  without  causing  flagging  so  much  the  better. 
Those  which  are  subjected  to  early  lifting,  if  syringed  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean  and  wintered  thoroughly  at  the  roots,  commence  at  once 
to  ripen  their  wood,  and  their  flower  buds  become  plump.  Fire  heat 
during  the  day  can  then  be  emplojmd  with  advantage  in  assisting  the 
work  of  maturation.  If  the  work  is  done  as  it  should  be,  all  who 
w'ere  not  eye-witnesses  that  the  trees  had  been  root-pruned  wmuld 
scarcely  believe  after  the  space  of  a  week  or  ten  days  that  they  had 
been  subjected  to  such  treatment.  Seldom  indeed  do  Pevches  lifted 
early  as  described  fail  to  keep  their  buds  and  carry  a  crop  of  fruits. 

These  early-lifted  trees  will  form  an  enormous  quantity  of  roots 
before  the  foliage  falls.  If  they  are  not  again  lifted  just  as  the  leaves 
show  signs  of  falling,  they  will  grow  the  following  season  with  the 
same  vigour  and  luxuriance,  but  they  must  be  root-pruned  on  a  more 


extensive  scale.  The  old  trench  must  be  dug  out  and  the  soil  worked 
from  amongst  the  roots  considerably  nearer  the  stem  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  the  first  time.  It  must  be  done  to  such  an  extent  that  the  culti¬ 
vator  can  insure  wood  of  moderate  size,  which  will  become  firm  and  well* 
studded  with  buds  before  the  foliage  falls  the  followung  season.  These 
trees  should  then  be  subjected  to  a  system  of  annual  lifting  after  the 
wood  is  ripe.  This  not  only  satisfies  the  cultivator  that  the  soil  is  not 
diy  at  the  roots,  but  also  insures  water  when  applied  passing  freely 
into  the  border.  Trees  annuallj’^  lifted  betw'een  the  time  the  fruit  is 
gathered  and  the  falling  of  the  leaves  are  capable  of  carrying  very 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  remain  in  perfect  health  for  many 
years.  Further,  I  have  never  known  them  cast  their  buda.  I  have 
lifted  those  under  my  charge  for  six  years  out  of  seven,  and  the  year 
they  were  not  lifted  they  threw'  off  nearly  the  whole  of  their  flower 
buds,  wdiich  I  am  convinced  was  due  to  no  other  cause  than  over¬ 
luxuriance  and  no  lifting. 

The  system  of  annual  lifting  as  I  have  recommended  in  these 
pages  has  been  criticised,  as  all  innovations  generally  are,  but  it  has 
been  clear  that  those  w'ho  differed  widelj'from  me  never  practised  the 
system,  or  they  would  have  been  able  to  point  out  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  non-lifting,  the  disadvantages  that  are  likely  to  follow  from 
the  system  recommended.  From  experience  I  have  found  that  the 
system  has  at  least  one  drawback,  and  this  I  intend  pointing  out  for 
the  good  of  others.  The  evil  to  which  I  refer  is  the  formation  of  too 
many  feeders— a  good  fault,  some  may  remark.  The  trees  being  lifted 
so  frequently  they  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  make  so  many 
fibry  roots  that  ordinary  working  round  them,  cutting  back  the  roots 
to  where  they  started  from  the  previous  year,  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  growth  checked  and  the  trees  within  due  bounds.  By  frequently 
lifting,  the  mass  of  soil  round  large  plants  becomes  so  full  of  feeding 
roots  as  to  resemble  door  mats,  that  it  is  difficult  to  work  out  the  soil 
from  amongst  them  with  a  fork,  and  trees  in  such  condition  never 
feel  the  removal  of  a  quantity  of  roots,  but  appear  to  grow  the 
following  season  wuth  increased  vigour.  Some  of  your  readers  will 
scarcely  credit  that  trees  with  such  roots  as  described,  and  a  spread  of 
branches  of  from  20  to  30  feet,  had  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  roots  cut 
off  them  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  never  even  show’ed 
signs  of  flagging.  The  trees  in  our  third  house  have  just  been  done, 
and  the  others  w'ill  be  served  the  same  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
gathered.  Many  w'ould  consider  ihis  rather  a  severe  root-pruning, 
even  if  the  trees  had  no  foliage  upon  them,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  check  the  luxuriance  of  our  trees — it  onh' just  brought  them  to  a 
standstill.  These  trees  will  be  lifted  again  as  advised  above,  and 
more  severely  dealt  wuth. 

Such  trees  may,  I  think,  safely  be  termed  fair-sized  specimens, 
and  it  should  be  understood  that  the  roots  which  support  them  do  not 
extend  far  from  the  stem.  The  borders  are  scarcely  18  inches  deep, 
the  stem  of  the  trees  about  1  foot  from  the  front  walls,  and  all  roots 
that  attempt  to  go  through  the  arches  that  have  been  formed,  I  dare 
say  when  the  house  was  built,  are  cut  off.  The  roots  at  the  front  of 
the  trees  are  only  allow'ed  to  extend  to  the  front  pipe  scarcely  2  feet 
6  inches  from  the  stem,  and  right  and  left  of  the  stem  about  the  same 
distance,  or  6  inches  more.  Such  facts  should,  I  think,  be  ample 
proof  to  those  making  borders  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  that 
large  deep  borders  are  only  a  waste  of  labour  and  material. — 
W.  B. 


DRY  WEATHER  AND  WATERING. 

Ix  has  often  been  said  that  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  is  essential 
to  happiness  ;  and  grumblers,  even  those  habitually  so,  often  enough  live 
to  a  good  old  age,  carrying  with  them  the  propensity  they  acquired  in 
their  youth  ;  grumbling,  therefore,  like  medicine,  may  be  regarded  as  very 
good  in  its  way,  and  may,  doubtless,  be  quite  as  necessary.  Jn  the  various 
avocations  of  life  there  is  always  something  to  grumble  at  if  an  object  is 
looked  for,  and  too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  hunt  after  one.  Gardeners 
complain  in  winter  of  its  being  too  cold  ;  by-and-by  we  find,  perhaps,  that 
the  soil  does  not  work  well,  and  we  complain  then  that  the  winter  has  not 
been  cold  enough  ;  while  in  summer  contrarieties  are  alike  wished  for  and 
found  fault  with.  At  the  present  time  (August)  we  think  we  are  sufiering 
extremely  from  want  of  water,  while  in  all  probability  the  crop  of  fruit  we 
may  have  next  year  may  owe  its  origin  in  a  great  measure  to  the  dryness 
of  the  present  period.  Dry,  bright,  sunny  weather  is  at  most  times 
gi-ateful  to  vegetation,  certainly  so  to  that  which  is  established  some 
depth  in  the  ground ;  and  wffien  w'e  consider  that  in  such  is  embraced  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  must  not  be  too  hasty 
in  finding  fault.  It  may  be  true  that  an  equally  good  result  would  have 
followed  if  more  rain  had  fallen;  nevertheless,  our  ideas  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  perfection  in  such  matters  are  yet  far  from  perfect.  Let  u=, 
therefore,  be  thankful  for  the  advantages  a  dry  summer  brings  with  it, 
and  try  our  best  to  obviate  some  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  it  in 
other  ways. 

That  water  forms  an  important  constituent  of  every  vegetable  is  well 
known  and  admitted ;  and  products  of  rapid  growth  necessarily  require 
much  water,  or  they  fail  in  arriving  at  perfection.  Most  of  the  products 
of  the  kitchen  garden  contain  a  large  per  centage  of  water,  and  to  obtain 
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this,  the  plant  sends  its  roots  out  foraging  to  a  more  distant  locality  if 
its  ordinary  domain  be  exhausted ;  but  there  is  a  distance  beyond  which 
the  plant  fails  to  extend  its  roots,  and  a  more  diminutive  growth  is  the 
result.  It  is  not,  however,  below  the  surface  only  that  the  plant  seeks 
for  nourishment,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  night  dews  are 
alike  grateful ;  and  when  these  are  less  plentiful  and  there  is  less  moisture 
in  the  soil,  the  less  robust  class  of  vegetation  unquestionably  suffers. 
Now,  how  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  has  been  for  years  a  problem  to 
the  gardening  world,  but  to  say  that  it  is  solved  in  the  present  day  would 
be  wrong ;  for  although  something  has  been  done,  and  very  often  indeed 
overdone  (observe,  I  lay  particular  stress  on  this  word),  the  result  is  not 
in  any  case  so  satisfactory  as  where  Nature  does  the  work  in  her  own  way. 

At  the  time  at  which  I  write  (the  middle  of  August),  the  appearance 
of  vegetation  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  seem  to  point  to  a  drier  summer 
than  we  have  had  for  several  years.  In  many  places  where  water  would 
be  an  acceptable  boon  to  vegetation  it  can  scarcely  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  everyday  requirements  of  domestic  use.  Water, 
then,  being  so  scarce,  it  behoves  us  to  make  the  most  we  can  of  it  ;  and. 
unfortunately,  where  it  is  administered  artificially  in  the  way  of  supplying 
moisture  to  tne  roots  of  plants,  it  is  often  given  in  too  great  a  quantity  at 
one  time  or  the  reverse.  It  rarely  happens  that  anybody  watering  a  given 
plot  of  ground  applies  anything  like  the  quantity  that  Nature  would 
supply  in  the  shape  of  rain ;  besides  which,  the  advantages  which  a  good 
watering  gives  are  often  lost  from  the  soil  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  when 
that  caking  and  hardening  of  the  surface  takes  place  which  is  alike 
injurious  to  vegetation  and  unsightly  to  the  eye.  All  newly-planted  sur¬ 
faces  should  be  covered,  to  prevent  this  caking  and  to  retain  the  moisture  ; 
but  it  is  my  intention  to  advert  rather  to  the  quality  of  the  water  used 
than  to  the  treatment  of  the  soil  after  it  has  been  applied. 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  class  of  plants  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  water,  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  moisture  which  Nature 
supplies  in  the  shape  of  rain  is  most  beneficial  in  every  respect ;  passing 
through  the  air  more  or  less  rapidly,  it  absorbs  certain  gases,  which  are 
evidently  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  on  which  it  falls,  and 
the  matters  with  which  it  is  charged  are  alike  grateful  to  the  foliage  of 
the  plant  and  to  its  roots.  Next  to  rain  is  water  of  a  similar  kind  which 
has  recently  fallen  and  not  been  polluted  by  admixture  with  other  sub¬ 
stances,  which  rain  water  not  unusually  is  when  the  roof  on  which  it  falls 
or  the  vessel  receiving  it  presents  anything  which  it  can  hold  in  solution. 
I  have  known  a  newly  made  tank  turn  water  exceedingly  hard  and  render 
it  unfit  for  domestic  use,  and,  of  course,  unfit  for  the  requirements  of 
plants  also  ;  while  sometimes  the  roofs  of  certain  buildings  contain 
matters  equally  obnoxious.  Mere  soot  arising  from  coals  is  not  by  any 
means  the  worst  substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  although, 
except  in  certain  cases,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  good  it  does.  Roofs  and 
tanks  are  not  the  only  causes  of  contamination  in  rain  water,  for  some¬ 
times  in  ponds  when  formed  in  clay  containing  a  pernicious  substance, 
this  is  imparted  to  the  water.  Clay  is  not  by  any  means  of  so  pure  and 
innoxious  a  nature  as  is  sometimes  supposed  ;  neither  is  sand,  for  I  have 
seen  a  kind  of  coarse  gritty  substance  that  had  nothing  particularly 
poisonous  in  its  appearance,  and  yet  it  would  kill  deep-rooted  weeds  when 
laid  on  a  pavement  or  other  place  where  they  were.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  think  of  using  water  coming  in  contact  with  a  substance  like  this. 
Certain  salts  also  abound  in  some  soils,  which  render  the  water  falling  on 
them  far  from  beneficial  to  vegetation.  Therefore,  taking  all  cases  into 
consideration,  it  is  perhaps  more  seldom  than  most  people  are  aware  that 
rain  water  is  preserved  in  store  in  anything  like  its  natural  purity. 

Although  water  from  tanks,  reservoirs,  or  ponds  is  sometimes  impure, 
it  is  nevertheless  most  grateful  when  Nature  denies  us  the  refreshing  in¬ 
fluence  of  rain.  Next  to  rain  water  is  that  from  streams  and  brooks  that 
has  been  duly  exposed  to  the  air,  and  which  does  not  injure  the  vegetation 
among  which  it  passes.  River  water  is  often  turned  to  good  account  in 
irrigation  ;  and  happy  are  they  who.  in  the  dry  scorching  weather  of  the 
present  season,  have  a  stream  sufficiently  elevated  above  them  to  insure 
a  supply  for  more  urgent  purposes.  River  water  is,  however,  not  always 
innoxious.  Sometimes  it  is  charged  to  an  undue  extent  with  iron,  in 
which  case  the  bed  on  which  it  runs  is  red  with  rust,  and  such  water  can 
only  be  safely  administered  to  such  plants  as  delight  in  a  soil  in  which 
iron  is  found  in  abundance — as  to  Rhododendrons,  for  instance ;  but  for 
domestic  uses,  I  believe  such  water  is  by  no  means  improper,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  wholesome  than  that  containing  chalky  matter.  It  should, 
however,  be  more  sparingly  used  amongst  plants  than  water  of  another 
kind,  if  such  can  be  had ;  although,  perhaps,  it  is  as  good  as  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  well  water,  and  much  less  hurtful  than  some  of  it  is  when  used 
direct  from  its  source. 

Well  water  ought  to  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  not  at  all  for  watering 
delicate  plants,  until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  days 
in  any  open  vessel,  the  more  shallow  the  better.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  however,  as  in  the  present  season,  that  well  or  spring  water  is 
the  only  kind  to  be  had,  and  that  even  that  is  far  from  plentiful ;  hence  it 
becomes  necessary  to  soften  it  by  exposure  before  using,  which,  as  above 
stated,  is  best  done  in  shallow  vessels,  or,  if  in  deeper  and  larger,  then 
longer  time  wUl  be  required.  In  whichever  way  water  is  exposed,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  in  periods  like  the  present,  with  the  dry 
arid  atmosphere  acting  upon  it,  a  considerable  loss  in  quantity  will  take 
place  ;  but  this  cannot  be  avoided,  and  as  water  must  be  had  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  furnishing  newly  planted  things  with  moisture  to  start  with,  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  economise  as  much  as  can  be  what  supply  there  is. 
A  careless  labourer,  thinking  that  excess  is  liberality,  will  pour  more  water 
into  the  heart  of  a  newly  planted  Broccoli  than  would  serve  a  dozen,  and 
repeat  the  same  dose  in  a  day  or  two,  never  thinking  that  the  roots  of  the 


plants  he  is  operating  on  are  thus  placed  in  a  temperature  like  that  of 
February,  while  the  top  is  enduring  tropical  heat.  It  would  certainly  be 
better  where  practicable  to  use  warm  water.  If  well  water  must  be  used 
let  it  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  after  watering 
a  plant  with  it  once,  let  the  latter  be  surrounded  with  dead  moss,  leaf 
mould,  or  very  short  dung  for  a  time  to  keep  in  the  moistmre,  which  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  escape. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  although  water  is  an  essential  element 
for  vegetation,  yet  when  applied  by  other  than  natural  means  it  loses  half 
its  value.  It  is  best  to  imitate  Nature,  and  when  it  appears  that  a  good 
watering  is  required,  let  it  be  done  when  rain  is  falling,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient. 
Shading  the  ground  by  some  artificial  means  is  also  beneficial,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  allowing  any  crops  that  are  at  all  likely  to  withdraw 
nourishment  from  the  ground  to  remain  on  it  a  day  longer  than  necessary. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  thinning  crops  ;  and  in  fact  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  will  tend  to  retain  moisture  in  the  ground  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  watering  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  so  that 
the  latter  need  only  be  resorted  to  when  it  can  no  longer  be  done 
without. — J.  R. 


NON-PRUNED  APPLE  TREES. 

Fruit  trees  appear  to  indulge  in  queer  vagaries  about  Grange-over- 
Sands.  It  takes  other  people  three  or  four  years  at  least  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  the  non-pruning  of  Apple  trees,  but  Mr.  Waiting  can  settle  the 
matter  in  as  many  months.  In  spring  he  told  us  he  proposed  leaving 
his  trees  unpruned,  and  July  is  hardly  out  before  he  sends  the  results. 
Wonderful !  But  this  is  not  aU.  His  fruit  trees  are  as  sharp  as  their 
master.  Mark — “  The  unpruned  last  summer’s  shoots  commenced  to- 
swell  at  the  tip,  many  showing  blossom.  Now,  of  course,  they  are 
bearing  fine  fruits  where  I  have  not  removed  them  by  pruning.”  Now 
everyone  who  has  pruned  an  Apple  tree  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
the  Apple  never  does  bear  on  the  last  summer’s  shoots,  except,  as  Dr, 
Bindley  says,  “  accidentally.”  In  other  words,  the  shoots  which  grew 
in  1883  cannot  produce  fruit  till  1885  ;  but  Mr.  Waiting  says  “  all  ”  the 
varieties  he  names  are  bearing  fine  fruits  on  the  last  year’s  shoots  !  The 
first  year  leaf  buds  only  are  produced  on  the  young  Apple  shoot,  the 
second  year  fruit  buds,  and  the  third  year  fruit.  It  is  true  that  some 
Apples  which  produce  long  annual  growths  do  not  always  furnish  their 
whole  length,  though  they  wRl  produce  sufficient  buds,  and  in  orchard 
trees  which  have  room  these  bare  places  are  of  no  consequence ;  but  those 
who  advocate  the  very  least  pruning  advise  such  long  shoots  to  be  short¬ 
ened  to  from  a  half  to  one-third  of  their  length.  Non-pruners  do  not 
advocate  letting  trees  grow  wild,  which  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  some  who 
have  half  grasped  the  subject.  Waiting  to  hear  an  explauadon  of  the 
unnatural  tendencies  of  Mr.  Waiting’s  Apple  trees,  I  subscribe  myself,  very 
properly,  I  think,  in  such  a  case — Non-Believer. 


THE  GREAT  WELSH  DAFFODIL  SIR  WATKIN. 

Some  discussion  having  arisen  concerning  this  fine  Daffodil,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  first  shown  at  Kensington  under  the  name  of  James 
Dickson,  and  certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee,  Mr.  Brockbank  has  given 
the  following  account  of  its  origin  in  the  Manchester  City  News.  “  It  belongs 
to  the  N.  inoomparabilis  group — another  division  of  the  Narcissi  from  that  of 
Horssfieldii — having  the  crown  much  shorter  than  the  perianth  segments. 
It  is,  however,  a  giant,  being  quite  twice  the  size  of  any  other  of  the  group. 
In  colour  it  resembles  the  grandest  of  the  yellow  Daffodils,  N,  lorifolius 
Emperor,  and  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it  at  first  sight,  the  chief  differ¬ 
ences  being  in  its  having  a  shorter  tube,  and  that  its  chalice  is  held  aloft 
without  drooping.  The  size  of  the  corolla  and  the  colours  of  both  tube  and 
perianth  segments  exactly  resemble  those  of  N.  Emperor.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  for  sixteen  years  this  grand  Daffodil  was  grown  in  quiet  gardens 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  great  valueand  it  comes  upon  us  now  as  a 
novelty  when  there  are  at  least  10,000  bulbs  available. 

“  For  this  Daffodil  we  are  again  indebted  to  a  Whitefield  man,  Mr.  William 
Pickstone,  who,  I  believe,  was  born  at  Whitefaeld,  and  was  for  some  years  a 
resident  there,  and  he  is  still  chairman  of  a  manufacturing  company  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Pickstone  was  engaged  in 
mining  operations  in  Wales,  and  purchased  property  in  Merionethshire  with 
this  object.  When  he  entered  upon  his  property  there,  this  Daffodil  was 
growing  in  the  garden ;  a  chance  seedling  indeed,  for  no  one  knew  how  it 
came  there  or  what  was  its  parentage.  'This  is  very  different  from  what 
your  correspondent  considers  the  parallel  case  in  N.  Horsefieldii,  which  was 
no  chance,  but  a  carefully  raised  seedling,  as  we  have  seen  in  your  columns. 
Mr.  Pickstone  saw  its  merit,  and  carefully  nursed  the  foundling,  and  when  he 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  London  he  took  the  bulbs  with  him  and  grew 
them  in  his  garden  there.  Some  six  years  ago  he  bought  an  estate  at  Maes- 
mynan,  near  Caerwys,  in  North  Wales,  and  to  this  place  the  bulbs  were 
removed.  Caerwys  is  a  high-lying  valley  between  Moel  Yamma  and  the  sea, 
and  here  the  Daffodil  spread  and  grew  amazingly.  The  soil  was  a  strong 
loam  and  was  full  of  pebbles,  and  in  it  the  Daffodils  appeared  to  be  quite  at 
home.  They  were  to  be  found  in  thousands,  almost  in  a  wild  state,  amongst 
the  Rhododendron  bushes,  and  even  in  the  woods.  The  villagers  also  got 
odd  bulbs,  so  that  the  cottage  gardens  at  Caerwys  also  contained  them.  It 
was  the  same  at  the  place  of  their  origin,  so  that  in  Merionethshire  they 
abounded  ;  and  yet  neither  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  the  high  priest  of  Daffodils, 
nor  Mr.  Burbidge,  the  great  writer  upon  them,  knew  anything  about  this 
Daffodil.  j  .  . 

“  Two  years  ago  a  dealer  in  flowers  from  Shudehill  Market  was  driving 
past  the  Maesmynan  gardens  when  he  saw  the  hosts  of  Daffodils  in  bloom. 
Having  an  eye  to  business  he  sought  out  the  gardener  and  bought  lOii.  worth 
of  the  blooms,  and  these  shortly  appeared  in  our  florists’  windows.  They 
proved  saleable,  and  were  dealt  in  during  the  season.  I  remember  seeing 
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these  flowers  in  Mrs.  Mason’s  windows,  but  was  told  it  vvas  a  new  sort,  and 
the  bulbs  were  not  on  sale,  and  so  I  took  no  further  notice.  This  year  Mr. 
Pickstcne  himself  came  over  to  sell  his  blooms,  and  so  many  were  there  that 
in  a  single  week  he  delivered  over  5000.  He  next  began  to  talk  about 
selling  bulbs,  and  Mrs.  Mason  bought  a  lot  for  her  own  purposes,  and  she 
sold  a  good  many  more.  This  was  before  it  was  seen  that  any  grot  value 
■was  in  them.  Mr.  Pickstone  slo'^vly  realised  the  fact  that  he  held  a  valuable 
and  unique  Daffodil,  and  before  he  did  so  Messrs.  James  Dickson  k  Sons  of 
Che.ster  had  sent  blooms  up  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  named 
James  Dickson.  Mr.  Pickstone  objected,  and  the  plant  was  re-named  by  him 
Sir  Watkin,  at  my  suggestion.  Messrs.  Dickson  afterwards  bought  the 
stock,  and  agreed  that  the  name  should  be  “Sir  Watkin,”  and  there  the 
matter  now  stands. 

“There  is  a  great  future  before  this  Daffodil,  but  whether  or  not  it  will 
retain  its  size,  which  is  its  chief  merit,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  sometimes  fancy 
that  it  owes  its  size  to  the  healthy  surroundings  of  mountain  and  sea  air  and 
kindly  soil,  and  that  it  will  soon  relapse  under  cultivation  to  the  usual  size  of 
inch  Narcissi.” 


• -  A  Good  Potato. — When  cut  into  the  colour  should  be  yellowish 

white ;  if  it  be  a  deep  yellow  it  •will  not  cook  well.  There  must  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  moisture,  though  not  enough  to  collect  in  drops 
and  fall  off,  even  with  moderate  pressure.  Hub  the  pieces  together,  and  if 
it  is  good  a  froth  will  appear  around  the  edges  and  also  upon  the  two 
surfaces  after  they  are  separated.  This  signifies  the  presence  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  starch ;  the  more  froth  the  more  starch,  and  consequently  the 
better  the  Potato ;  while  the  less  there  is  the  poorer  it  will  cook.  The 
quantity  of  the  starchy  element  may  also  be  judged  by  the  more  or  less 
ready  adherence  of  the  two  parts.  If  the  adherence  be  sufficient  for  one 
piece  to  hold  the  other  up,  that  fact  is  evidence  of  a  good  article. 
These  are  the  experiments  usually  made  by  experts  when  buying  Potatoes, 
and  are  the  best  tests  that  can  be  given  short  of  boiling  ;  but  even  they  are 
by  no  means  infallible. — (Irish  Farmers'  Gazette.) 


TROVEREN  ERONTIGNAN  GRAPE. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Grape  I  was  referring  to  on  page 
114  was  Muscat  Hamburgh,  not  Mrs.  Pince  ?  I  have  some  good  bunches 
of  both.  My  experience  of  the  Troveren  Frontignan  does  not  agree  with 
that  of  your  valuable  correspondent  “  Thinker,”  for  I  find  it  quite  as 
productive  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  the  berries  are  not  nearly 
so  large.  I  have  cut  the  smallest  bunch  of  Troveren  Frontignan, 
weighing  1  lb.  5  ozs.  I  have  some  that  will  turn  the  scale  at  3  lbs.,  and  a 
good  crop. 

I  thank  your  correspondents  for  their  information,  also  yourself  for 
your  courtesy  in  replying  to  my  letter. — A.  J.  B. 


A  COREEsrONDEKT  writing  from  Toikshire  observes  : — “  With  re- 
ierence  to  the  Hen-and-Chickexs  Marigold,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  the  last  two  w^ceks  in  your  Journal,  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  in  our  garden  one  plant  in  a  bed  of  Marigolds  has  borne  four 
beads  of  hen-and-chickens  blossom.  There  are  no  Hen-and-Chickens 
Daisies  in  this  garden.” 

• -  A  Hidden  Luxury. — Not  very  many  years  since  Tomatoes  were 

known  as  Love  Apple.s,  and  weie  regarded  as  poisonous.  Last  year  the 
canning  establishments  of  the  Hnited  States  put  up  52,322,952  cans  of 
Tomatoes. 

- -  “  M.  S.”  writes  “  The  Bermuda  Lily,  or  Easter  Lily^ 

1he  charming  species,  being  sent  out  under  the  name  of  L.  Harrisi,  is 
certainly  the  most  handsome  of  the  L.  longiflorum  section,  and  of  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  varietju  For  cultivation  in  the  open  air  this 
elegant  Lily  promises  well,  and  from  its  sturdy  habit,  strong-textured 
leaves,  and  free- flowering  habit  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
acquisitions  to  gardens  of  recent  years.  It  grows  much  taller  than  the 
ordinary  L.  longiflorum,  and  having  larger  and  longer  flowers  of  an 
exquisite  spotless  white.  The  variety  is  found  growing  in  the  island  of 
Bermuda,  where  it  is  said  to  produce  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers  in  each 
head,  and  to  all  appearance  this  will  be  no  difficult  feat  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  shown  by  the  increased  strength  of  the  spikes  since  last  year. 
We  grow  it  in  a  peat  bed  well  shaded  from  the  midday  and  afternoon 
sun,  giving  no  protection  in  winter.” 

-  Mr.  W.  Jenkins,  The  Gardens,  Aldin  Grange,  Durham,  writes 

“  An  error  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Show  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  where  it  is  stated  that  ‘  Mr.  Westcott  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  the  same  exhibitor 
being  first  with  a  Queen  Pine,  Peaches  and  Nectarines.’  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Westcott,  further  than  I  know  he 
was  second  with  the  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  but  I  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  each  of  the  following  : — Collection  of  fruit,  eight  dishes, 
collection  of  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh,  one 
Melon,  one  dish  of  Peaches,  and  one  dish  of  Nectarines.” 

-  “  A  Gardener  ”  writes  : — “  The  Yello'w  Ground  Carna¬ 
tions  raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough  are  most  useful 
for  gardeners  who  have  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  to  keep  up  through  the 
month  of  August.  This  month  is  the  season  for  layering  to  get  a  good 
supply  for  blooming  next  season.  They  are  best  grown  in  pots,  and  in  an 
airy  light  greenhouse.” 


-  Growth  of  Fungus. — A  large  fungus  described  as  a  Mushroom 

has  grown  on  the  hard  floor  of  a  Dublin  kitchen  ;  it  measures  8  inches  in 
height,  fully  20  inches  round  the  brim  of  the  cup,  and  having  a  stalk 
3  inches  in  circumference.  The  proprietor  of  the  house  states  that  last 
year  a  growth  of  nine  “Mushrooms”  appeared  in  his  kitchen.  He  cut 
them  down  as  being  a  nuisance,  but  this  year  sixteen  much  larger  sprang 
up,  of  which  the  one  described  is  the  largest. 

-  “  The  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  ”  170  Strand. 

Part  9  of  this  work  contains  the  articles  from  Brussels  Sprouts  to 
Caleaua.  It  is  freely  illustrated,  and  in  addition  references  are  given 
with  the  description  of  many  plants  to  figures  in  other  works.  The  latter 
is  a  decided  improvement,  but  in  one  case  it  would  appear  that  the  work 
is  assuming  too  much  of  the  character  of  a  catalogue — namely,  in  the 
case  of  the  Caladiums  an  enormous  number  of  varieties  are  described, 
the  majority  of  which  will  probably  in  a  few  years  be  obsolete, 

-  Cucumber  Royal  Windsor. — Mr.  Lockie  of  Oakley  Court 

Gardens,  Windsor,  has  long  been  noted  as  a  grower  of  fine  Cucumbers,  and 
several  good  varieties  he  has  raised  have  taken  a  prominent  position  in 
general  favour.  One  of  his  most  recent  additions  is  the  Royal  Windsor,  which 
is  a  really  handsome  variety,  and  one  that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  when 
shown  as  it  was  recently  at  the  Maidenhead  Show.  Long,  even,  clean  and 
handsome  fruits  were  there  staged  by  Mr.  Lockie  ;  and  in  a  class  of  nine 
competitors,  all  of  whom  had  good  fruits  of  such  varieties  as  Carter’s 
Model  and  Telegraph,  he  was  easily  first.  Blue  Gown,  a  much  older 
variety  raised  by  Mr.  Lockie,  is  still  a  favourite  with  many  growers,  and 
we  recently  saw  an  excellent  crop  of  this  variety  in  a  market-growing 
establishment  where  it  is  prized  for  its  prolificness. 

- “  Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent  ”  (125,  Fleet  Street).— This 

useful  little  work,  edited  by  Mr.  Percy  Lindley  and  issued  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  chief  attractions 
furnished  by  tours  through  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
Historical  sketches  of  the  principal  towns  are  given,  together  with  sepia 
and  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the  scenery  and  most  remarkable  buildings^ 
As  in  the  other  works  of  similar  character  by  Mr.  Lindley,  a  great  amount 
of  valuable  information  for  tourists  is  contained  in  the  notes  on  the  hotel 
accommodation  and  other  matters  at  the  various  cities. 

-  “Picturesque  Wales”  (59,  Fleet  Street). — A  handbook  of  the 

scenery  accessible  from  the  Cambrian  railways,  by  Godfrey  Turner,  has 
been  issued  officially,  and  contains  a  graphic  and  interesting  description 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  favourite  resorts  in  the  districts  traversed  by 
these  lines.  The  book  is  liberally  illustrated  with  excellent  engravings, 
and  several  good  maps  are  given,  showing  the  connection  with  other  linea 
of  railway. 

-  International  Inventions  Exhibition  for  1885.  —  The 

prospectus  of  the  above  Exhibition,  to  be  held  next  year,  has  now  been 
issued,  and  gives  full  particulars  as  to  the  regulations  and  classification 
of  the  exhibits.  There  are  thirty-four  groups,  the  first  of  which  is 
devoted  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  arboriculture,  to  include  all 
kinds  of  improvements  in  appliances,  machinery,  hothouses,  heating 
apparatus,  &c.  The  other  groups  are  provided  for  almost  every 
imaginable  branch  of  trade  in  which  machinery  is  employed,  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  three  groups  being  appropriated  to  music.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  is  Patron,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  President.  The  Executive 
Council,  appointed  by  the  Royal  President— having  for  Chairman  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  F.R  S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  for  Vice-Chairman  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton- — -is  composed 
of  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  C.B.,  Mr.  I.  Lowthian  Bell,  F.R.S.,  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  M.P.,  (Honorary 
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Treasure!’),  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  Sir  Philip  Cunlifle-Ovven,  C.B., 
G.T.E.,  Prof.  Dewar,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Joseph  Dickenson,  Sir  George  Grove, 
D.C.L.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Jones,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  Sir  E.  J,  Reed,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  Chandler 
Roberts,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  Mr.  Waringtou  AV.  Smyth,  F.R.S., 
Dr.  Stainer,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  AVebster,  Q.C.,  with  Mr.  Edward  CanlifiEe- 
Owen  as  Secretary.  Mr.  J.  R.  Somers  A^’ine  will  be  the  City  and 
official  agent.  The  idea  upon  which  the  Exhibition  is  planned  is  not 
to  bring  together  a  mere  collection  of  models  of  inventions,  but  rather 
to  illustrate  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  science  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  intention  the  Council  will,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  the  exhibits 
to  processes  and  appliances,  products  being  admitted  only  where  they 
are  themselves  novel  or  where  their  introduction  is  required  to  make 
the  purpose  or  advantages  of  that  which  is  new  in  any  process  more 
interesting  and  intelligible.  It  is  not  proposed  to  allot  space  for 
manufactured  goods  unaccompanied  by  any  illustrations  of  the  process 
of  manufacture.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
inventions  will  be  shown  by  models,  with,  in  the  case  of  models  of 
entire  machines,  actual  specimens  of  the  portions  improved  under  the 
exhibitor’s  patent,  and  when  the  invention  relates  to  parts  only  the 
whole  machine  will  not  be  admitted,  unless,  indeed,  the  improvement 
effected  cannot  be  sufficiently  shown  without  the  exhibition  of  the 
entire  apparatus. 

- New  Melons. — “AV.X.”  writes:  “It  seems  strange  that  gardeners 

should  continue  to  send  so  many  new  Melons  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  so  few  are  now  honoured  with  certifi¬ 
cates.  There  appears  to  be  something  approaching  to  a  mania  for 
raising  Melons,  and  some  of  the  raisers  seem  to  think  that  by  giving  an 
elaborate  record  of  the  parentage  they  will  secure  recognition.  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  time,  for  there  are  sufficient 
really  good  Melons  in  cultivation  now  to  satisfy  anyone,  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  being  to  keep  these  true.  After  all,  in  the  matter  of  flavour  very 
much  depends  upon  culture  and  proper  ripening,  and  for  my  own  part  I 
think  there  is  none  to  surpass  the  old  Cashmere  when  well  grown.  In 
any  case,  those  who  are  anxious  to  figure  as  Melon-raisers  should  exercise 
some  discretion  in  the  exhibition  of  new  varieties,  well  testing  their 
merits  previous  to  submitting  them  for  honours,  and  if  this  were  done 
judges  and  committees  would  not  be  ti’oubled  with  so  many.” 

-  Buttonhole  Bouquets. — A  young  Scotch  gardener  de¬ 
sires  a  few  hints  for  the  making-up  buttonhole  bouquets  for  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  best  flowers  to  use  ;  he  will  be  obliged  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  can  give  him  information  on  the  subject. 

-  AVhat  a  delightful  evening  plant  is  the  Marvel  of  Peru 

gro-wn  as  Mr.  Major  grows  it  at  Croydon.  He  has  huge  bushes  of  it  in 
tubs,  in  some  instances  having  two  or  three  plants  in  a  tub,  so  as  to  have 
a  variety  of  colour.  These  hushes  produce  hundreds  of  flowers,  rich  and 
variable  in  colour.  In  the  daytime  the  flowers  are  closed,  and  there  is 
little  more  than  a  mass  of  green,  but  towards  evening  they  expand  and 
fill  the  air  -with  fragrance,  rendering  the  garden  delightful  when  it  can  be 
enjoyed  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  perfume  is  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  Night-scented  Stock,  or  Nicotiana  affinis,  both  of  which  are 
grown  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Marvel  of  Peru  bushes  are  stood  on  the 
terrace  and  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  the  tubers  of  the  plants,  which 
are  very  large,  being  preserved  from  year  to  year.  Any  number  of  plants 
can  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  they  will  render  any  garden  sweet  during  the 
evenings  of  summer  and  autumn. 

-  In  the  same  garden  brightness  is  imparted  by  growing  the  Red- 

hot  Poker  Plant— Tritoma  Uvaria— in  pots.  They  are  in  10-inch  pots, 
and  the  “  pokers  ”  are  among  the  finest  we  have  seen,  the  stout  stems 
being  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  the  orange-scarlet  flower  heads  nearly  a  foot 
long.  Arranged  with  other  plants  on  the  terrace  they  have  a  telling 
effect  and  continue  attractive  for  weeks.  Good  soil,  very  copious  supplies 
of  water  with  liquid  manure  frequently,  are  requisites  to  support  such 
fine  spikes  of  dazzling  flowers. 

-  In  an  article  in  another  column  reference  is  made  to  the  care 

that  has  been  taken  in  Planting  Conifers  at  Dropmore  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  results  of  such  care.  Mr.  Major  j)oiuts  as  an  example  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  good  and  deep  stations  of  soil  to  two  examples  of  Pinus  sylvestris, 
both  of  the  same  age  and  planted  at  the  same  time  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  one  merely  being  put  in  the  ordinary  gravelly  soil  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  other  having  several  feet  in  depth  of  good  soil  to  grow  in.  The 


former  is  a  stinted,  almost  a  miserable  example,  not  20  feet  high ;  the 
other  is  a  stately  handsome  specimen,  50  feet  high,  with  a  straight, 
stout,  clean  stem,  well  furnished  with  healthy  branches,  and  a  prominent 
ornament  of  the  garden. 

-  The  D.ahlia  season  is  fast  approaching,  the  plants  are  growicg 

freely,  and  nothing  but  a  softer  atmosphere  and  cooler  nights  are  needed 
to  bring  out  good  blooms.  AVe  are  asked  to  remind  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Grand  National  Dahlia  Show  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  September  oth  and  6th,  that  the  entries  should  be  sent  in  during 
the  ensuing  week,  along  with  the  amount  of  the  promised  subscriptions 
when  not  already  paid.  Further  subscriptions,  we  may  add,  are  much 
needed,  and  those  who  love  the  Dahlia  should  remember  that  it  is  their 
privilege  to  furnish  the  necessary  aid.  Both  entries  and  contributions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  Moore,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Chelsea,  S.AV. 


MAIDENHEAD  SHOW. 

August  14th. 

In  many  gardens  of  moderate  extent  as  good  examples  of  cultural  skill 
can  be  seen  as  in  establishments  of  much  greater  pretensions,  and  it  often 
happens  that  in  the  smaller  garden  there  is  a  much  more  noticeable  uniformity 
of  merit  in  the  several  departments  than  can  usually  be  the  case  where  the 
gardener’s  attention  is  spread  over  a  much  more  extensive  charge.  It  would 
seem  to  be  in  some  respects  similar  in  the  case  of  horticultural  shows ;  for 
though  the  leading  exhibitions  where  large  prizes  are  offered  generally 
abound  in  what  is  termed  “  fine  produce,”  yet  smaller  shows  are  often  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  regards  the  cultural  skill  displayed  in  the  exhibits.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  that  we  have  recently  seen  was  at  Maiden¬ 
head  on  Thursday  last,  when  the  annual  Exhibition  of  that  pretty  town  was 
held  in  Kidwells  Park.  The  prizes  offered  are  of  moderate  amount  in  all  the 
classes,  but  the  district  is  a  good  one,  the  local  growers  are  proud  of 
their  Show,  and  do  their  best  to  render  it  what  it  undoubtedly  is — a  success. 
Plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  all  equally  and  admirably  represented, 
and  very  rarely  do  we  see  an  exhibition  in  which  the  quality  is  so  uniform. 
True  there  were  few  of  the  enormous  specimen  plants  to  which  visitors  at 
the  metropolitan  shows  are  accustomed,  but  the  majority  of  the  smaller 
examples  were  distinguished  by  a  most  satisfactory  freshness  and  high 
colour  in  the  case  of  the  fine-foliage  plants,  and  abundance  of  blooms  on  the 
flowering  plants.  Fruit,  too,  was  shown  in  good  condition,  except  perhaps 
a  few  white  Grapes ;  and  vegetables  were  most  creditable  to  the  growers 
who  staged  them. 

Two  tents  sufficed  to  contain  the  exhibits,  the  larger  one  being  occupied 
with  the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  the  other  with  vegetables  and 
cottagers’  productions,  which  showed  the  prevailing  good  quality  of  the 
amateurs’  and  gardeners’  contributions. 

Pl.\nts. — Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  classes  devoted  to  plants 
were  those  for  Grapes  arranged  for  effect,  and  though  these  were  of  moderate 
size  some  very  tasteful  arrangements  were  contributed.  The  principal  was 
for  a  group  to  occupy  a  space  12  feet  by  10  feet,  in  which  there  were  five 
most  commendable  exhibits.  Mr.  R.  H.  Taylor,  gardener  to  James  AFatson, 
Esq.,  Langley  House,  Slough,  secured  the  first  position  with  most  graceful 
group — light  yet  well  filled,  and  bright  without  an  undue  preponderarce  of 
colour,  jlhe  groundwork  was  formed  of  small  Adiantums  with  Caladiums, 
Alocasias,  and  Coleuses,  the  central  plants  being  some  tall  Cordylines  and 
Cocos,  around  which  were  freely  grouped  Statices,  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Gymnogrammas,  and  Francoa  ramosa,  the  last  being  very  liberally  employed 
with  excellent  effect.  The  margin  consisted  of  Adiantums,  Selaginellas, 
Tradescantias,  and  Panicum,  forming  a  neat  but  not  formal  finish  to  a  most 
praiseworthy  group.  The  second  position  was  accorded  to  Mr.  A.  Aitken, 
The  Gardens,  Richings  Park,  Slough,  who  also  had  a  very  tasteful  group  of 
somewhat  similar  style  to  the  first,  the  Cocos  and  Araucarias  constituting 
the  tallest  plants  in  a  bed  of  Ferns,  with  well-coloured  Crotons,  Caladium 
argyrites,  Kalosanthes,  Gladiolus,  Coleuses,  and  Ericas,  margined  with 
Panicum,  Tradescantia,  Lobelias,  and  Selaginellas.  Mr.  Eliott,  gardener  to 
J.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Braybrook  Lodge,  followed  closely  with  a  very  bright  and 
showy  group — Gladiolus,  A’^allotas,  Fuchsias,  and  Achimenes  being  liberally 
employed.  Extra  prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court 
Gardens,  AFindsor  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Reading,  both  of  whom  had  pleasing 
groups,  the  last-named  including  in  his  arrangement  several  fine  plants  of 
the  beautiful  Lilium  spec'osum  album,  flowering  most  freely.  Another  class 
was  provided  for  a  group  G  feet  by  5  feet,  in  which  the  competition  was  less 
keen,  though  the  three  groups  entered  were  most  creditable.  The  premier 
honour  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  G.  Geyve,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Langworthy,  Geys 
House,  Holyport,  for  an  elegant  arrangement,  in  which  Celosias,  Gloxinias, 
Dracmnas,  Cockscombs,  Allamandas,  and  F’ariegated  Grasses  predominated, 
with  a  central  Cocos  and  a  groundwork  of  Ferns.  Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Haig,  Br.ay  Court,  and  Mr.  AF.  Broughton,  nurseryman.  Maidenhead, 
were  respectively  second  and  third  with  more  formal  but  pretty  groups. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  not  very  largely  shown,  but  some  neat 
and  well-grown  specimens  were  included  in  the  collections  of  four.  Mr. 
Aitken  won  the  chief  position  with  Croton  Johannis,  5  feet  high  and  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured — a  really  handsome  plant ;  Lagerstroemia  indica,  7  feet  high, 
large,  tree-like,  and  abundantly  flowered  ;  Allamanda  Schotti,  a  globular 
specimen,  bearing  numerous  large  flowers  ;  and  Kentia  Fosteriana,  strong 
and  healthy.  Mr.  Geyve  followed,  his  plants  being  Hydrangea  ;  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  large  and  healthy  ;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  Latania  bor- 
bonica.  The  best  single  specimen  was  a  wonderfully  fine  Myrtle  (Myrtus 
communis)  shown  by  Mr.  Bridgeman,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Cocks,  Esq.,  Thames 
Bank,  Great  Marlow.  The  plant  was  about  10  feet  high,  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  in  splendid  healthy  condition,  and  flowering  most  abundantly. 
Another  plant  of  similar  size  was  also  shown  from  the  same  garden,  forming 
a  handsome  pair.  Mr.  Aitkin  took  the  second  place  with  a  globular-trained 
Clerodendron  Balfouriananum,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  flowering  freely. 
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Mr.  Taylor  was  third  with  Erica  Austiniana,  of  similar  dimensions  and  fairly 
well  flowered. 

Foliage  plants,  including  Ferns,  were  similarly  well  shown.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  variegated  plants  Mr.  Eliott  was  the  only  exhibitor,  being  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  plants  of  medium  size,  but  in  excellent  health  and  very 
handsome.  Particularly  notable  were  Aralia  Veitchi,  Areca  lutescens, 
Dracsena  Cooperi,  Maranta  princeps,  Croton  pictus,  Croton  Baron  James 
Rothschild,  and  Dracaena  ShepherdL  With  one  specimen  fine-foliage  plant 
Mr.  Aitkin  was  the  premier  exhibitor,  having  a  beautiful  example  of  Croton 
Queen  Victoria,  4  feet  high  and  as  much  across,  fresh  and  beautifully 
coloured.  Mr.  Eliott  was  second  with  Croton  Veitchii,  6  feet  high  and  very 
bright  in  colour ;  Mr.  G.  Hopkins,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Burrows,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Cookham,  taking  the  third  place  with  Latania  borbonica,  5  feet  high, 
well  developed,  and  clothed  with  fronds  to  the  base.  The  Ferns  deserve 
much  praise,  as  in  healthy  vigorous  freshness  they  could  scarcely  be  surpassed, 
though  larger  specimens  are  frequently  seen.  Mr.  R.  H.  Taylor  had  the 
best  six  handsome  examples  of  Adiantum  farleyense,  4  feet  in  diameter  ; 
A.  Lathomi,  similar  ;  A.  cardiochlsena,  very  strong  ;  Gymnogramma  chryso- 
phylla,  healthy  and  brightly  coloured  ;  Davallia  polyantha,  with  very 
vigorous  fronds  ;  and  A,  cuneatum,  fresh  and  beautiful.  .Mr.  Aitkin  secured 
the  second  place,  his  plants  comprising  a  large  Adiantum  cardiochlsena, 
6  feet  in  diameter ;  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  ;  Gymnogramma  peruviana 
argyrophylla,  of  medium  size,  but  extremely  healthy  ;  Davallia  dissecta, 
Pteris  scaberula,  and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Mr.  Gey  ve  was  third ;  his 
best  examples  were  Adiantum  formosum  and  A.  cuneatum. 

Seven  admirable  collections  of  six  table  plants  were  shown,  and  with 
scarcely  one  exception  they  were  all  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  neatness  of  the  pots  and 
the  surfacing  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Phippen  was  adjudged  first  honours  for 
graceful  little  plants  of  Dracmna  gracilis,  a  dark  narrow-leaved  variety,  and 
Cocos  Weddelliana.  These  were  shown  in  pairs,  which  was  permitted  by  the 
terms  of  the  schedule,  though  it  is  rare  that  this  is  the  case,  as  six  distinct 
varieties  are  usually  required.  They,  however,  well  deserved  their  position, 
being  neat,  fresh,  and  healthy,  without  being  too  large.  Mr.  Aitkin  was 
second  with  a  more  diversified  and  almost  equally  elegant  collection,  com¬ 
prising  Aralia  Veitchii,  Croton  Rodeckianus,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Dracaena 
gracilis,  and  Aralia  elegantissima.  Mr.  Lockie  took  the  third  place  with 
Dracaenas  hybrida,  nigra  rubra,  Guilfoylei;  Crotons  Weismanni,  interruptus  ; 
and  Pandanus  Veitchi.  A  collection  from  Mr.  W.  Potter,  gardener  to 
C.  Laxton,  Esq.,  Riverdene,  Cookham,  of  Dracaenas  and  Crotons  was  highly 
commended.  Cockscombs  were  capitally  shown  by  Mr.  Lockie,  who  was 
first  in  the  class  for  six  plants,  with  dwarf  sturdy  specimens  about  1  foot 
high,  the  “comb”  being  as  much  in  diameter  and  of  rich  colour.  Mr. 
Eliott  and  Mr.  Hopkins  were  second  and  third.  Fuchsias  were  contributed 
by  Messrs.  E.  Jones  and  Hopkins,  who  were  awarded  the  first  and  second 
prizes,  the  plants  in  both  collections  being  rather  thin,  the  first  much  the 
best  flowered,  and  the  second  more  vigorous  and  better  clothed  with  foliage. 
With  Tuberous  Begonias  Mr.  Gardner,  gardener  to  C.  Hammersly,  Esq., 
Bourne  End ;  and  Mr.  Geyve  were  first  and  second  respectively  for  well- 
flowered  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  most  noteworthy  of  the  classes  in  this  section  was 
that  for  bridal  bouquets,  of  which  several  tasteful  examples  were  contributed. 
Mr.  Phippen  was  deservedly  placed  first  with  one  of  the  charming  arrange¬ 
ments  so  frequently  seen  at  the  Reading  Show.  The  flowers  employed  were 
Stephanotis,  double  white  Primulas,  Lilium  speciosum  album.  Gardenias, 
white  Asters,  with  Fern  fronds  and  a  few  leaves  of  Caladium  argyrites. 
Mr.  A.  Bridgeman,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Cocks,  Esq.,  Thames  Bank,  Great 
Marlow,  was  second,  his  bouquet  chiefly  consisting  of  Tuberoses,  Stepha- 
notises,  and  Francoa  ramosa ;  Mr.  Broughton  following  with  a  pleasing 
arrangement.  In  the  class  for  three  buttonholes  Mr.  Phippen  was  again 
first,  the  flowers  he  employed  being  Rose  buds,  Bouvardias,  and  Pelargonium 
echinatum.  Mr.  Potter  was  second,  Bouvardias  and  Orchids  constituting  the 
chief  flowers  used.  Mr.  Tranter  was  third  with  some  pretty  Rose  buds. 
Special  classes  were  also  provided  for  cut  flowers  of  the  following  : — Twelve 
Zinnias,  Mr.  Eliott  took  the  lead  with  fine  flowers,  followed  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Chaundry,  Brampton  HousCjGreat  Marlow.  Of  Asters  the  principal  exhibi¬ 
tors  were  Messrs.  Phippen,  Eliott,  J.  Mason,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Ellis,  Esq., 
Shottisbrooke  ;  and  W.  Taft,  gardener  to  H.  Norsthworthy,  Esq.,  Clarefield 
House.  Dahlias  were  shown  in  admirable  condition,  Messrs.  Geyve,  Eliott, 
and  Dixon  being  the  prizetakers  for  single  blooms,  all  very  bright  and 
attractive.  For  twelve  Show  Dahlias  Mr.  Tranter  was  placed  first  with 
beautiful  blooms — fresh,  clean,  and  substantial.  Roses  were  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Powell,  gardener  to  Montague  Williams,  Esq.,  Farnham  Royal, 
who  was  first  with  neat  blooms  ;  Mr.  J.  Wills,  Fernhill,  Winkfield,  and 
Mr.  Tranter  securing  the  other  prizes. 

Fruit. — Several  classes  were  devoted  to  fruits,  and  in  most  of  them  the 
competition  was  good  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  satisfactory.  For  six 
dishes  Mr.  Goodman  was  first  with  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  fairly  coloured,  fine  Moorpark  Apricots,  Dagmar  Peaches^  eighteen 
handsome  fruits,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Dryden  Nectarine,  and  a 
well-netted  Victory  of  Bristol  Melon.  Mr.  H.  Cakebread,  gardener  to  Sir 
Philip  Rose,  Raymers,  was  second  with  fine  Hale’s  Early  Peaches  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  of  good  colour.  Mr.  Aitkin  was  third,  his  best  dishes 
being  Pine  Apple  Nectarines,  very  handsome.  With  four  dishes  Mr.  Lockie 
took  the  lead,  showing  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  large  in  bunch  and 
berry  ;  Hero  of  Bath  Melon,  finely  netted  ;  Red  Magdalene  Peaches,  large 
and  of  rich  colour  ;  and  a  dish  of  fine  Figs.  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  second, 
having  excellent  examples  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes  and  Royal 
George  Peaches  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Paxton,  gardener  to  Lady  Boston,  Taplow,  was 
third  with  rather  green  Muscat  Grapes,  but  good  Ischia  Figs.  Mr.  Hopkins 
had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  very  fine  in  berry, 
and  excellently  coloured  ;  Messrs.  Moore  and  Cakebread  following  with 
smaller  and  less  well-ripened  samples.  In  the  Any  other  black  variety  class 
Mr.  Goodman  gained  first  honours  with  Black  Alicante,  beautifully  coloured. 
Mr.  J.  Wells,  Fernhill,  was  second  with  Cooper’s  Black,  fine  bunches  and 
berries  ;  and  Mr.  Blackball  was  third  with  Black  Prince,  fairly  good.  With 
three  bunches  of  Muscats  Mr.  Geyve  secured  the  first  position  for  medium- 
size  bunches,  well  coloured.  Mr.  Cakebread  followed  with  small  well-ripened 
bunches,  and  Mr.  Wright  was  third  with  much  larger  but  green  samples. 
In  the  Any  other  white  variety  class  Mr.  Bridgeman  deservedly  won  the 


leading  prize  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  and 
handsomely  coloured.  Very  rarely  indeed  are  such  good  examples  of  this 
variety  seen  at  exhibitions.  Mr.  Goodman  took  the  second  place  with  large 
bunches  of  Foster’s  Seedling.  Equal  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Cake¬ 
bread  and  Mr.  Wells  for  Trebbiano  and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  both  good 
specimens.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  well  represented,  Mr.  Lockie 
leading  in  the  former  class  with  fine  Noblesse  Peaches,  followed  by  Mr. 
Wright,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Grenfell,  Esq.,  Taplow  Court,  beautiful  fruits 
of  Late  Admirable,  and  Mr.  Taylor  with  Stirling  Castle.  In  the  Nectarine 
class  Mr.  Goodman  was  first  with  Dryden,  and  Mr.  Jones  second  with 
Violette  Hative.  Plums,  dessert  and  culinary  Apples,  Melons,  outdoor  fruits, 
Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes  were  all  well  shown,  the  prizes  being  secured  by 
the  exhibitors  already  named. 

Vegetables. — There  was  an  excellent  display  of  Potatoes  and  Onions  in 
the  classes  provided  by  the  Society,  but  the  principal  vegetable  exhibits 
were  those  in  the  special  class  for  nine  dishes,  for  which  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  offered  three  prizes  of  £2  2s.,  £1  Is.,  and  15«.  There  were 
nine  exhibitors  in  this  class,  and  the  whole  of  the  collections  were  remark¬ 
ably  close  in  merit — even,  clean,  admirable  samples.  Mr.  T.  Lockie  won 
chief  honours  for  a  superb  collection  of  well-grown  vegetables,  comprising 
fine  solid  Reading  Onions,  beautiful  fruits  of  Sutton’s  Perfection  Tomatoes, 
clean  handsome  Negro  Kidney  Beans,  handsome  even  Royal  Windsor  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  Sulham  Prize  Celery,  Snowball  Turnips,  Improved 
Champion  Carrots,  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  Mr.  Eliott  was  an  extremely 
close  second,  his  dishes  being  fine  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  Tomatoes,  large  and 
handsome  Giant  Rocca  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Sutton’s  Latest  of  All  Peas, 
Intermediate  Carrots,  and  Snowball  Turnips.  Mr.  Cakebread  was  third  with 
Hathaway’s  Selected  Tomatoes,  Cream  Vegetable  Marrow,  Tripoli  Onions, 
Veitch’s  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Globe  Artichokes, 
Early  Nantes  Carrots,  and  British  Queen  Peas.  A  very  close  and  beautiful 
collection  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Goodman,  which  included  some  extremely 
fine  Trophy  Tomatoes  and  Canadian  Wonder  Beans. 


TASTE  IN  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

No  time  of  the  year  is  better  than  the  present  for  reviewing  flower 
garden  arrangements  of  all  kinds.  We  have  the  plants  themselves  before 
us — impartial  exhibitors  of  their  own  defects  or  beauties,  and  quite  as  im¬ 
partial  in  showing  any  defects  in  the  judgment  of  the  person  responsible 
for  their  arrangement,  while  an  opportunity  for  a  revision  of  past  judg¬ 
ments  is  at  the  same  time  freely  given.  We  are  now  so  extremely  rich  in 
flowers  suitable  for  decorative  effects,  that  there  is  ample  means  for  all 
purposes.  As  regards  ordinary  bedding  plants,  we  are  almost  in  a  position 
to  defy  the  weather  of  ordinary  seasons.  We  can,  as  it  suits  the  taste,  have 
some  “wild  gardening,”  by  employing  Snapdragons,  Marigolds,  Marguer¬ 
ites,  Pentstemons,  early  Starworts,  Ox-eye  Daisies,  Japanese  Windflowers, 
Vittadenias,  Evening  Primroses,  Gladiolus,  &c.,  and  have  our  gardens 
rough  enough  to  please  the  most  ardent  sesthete.  Or  from  the  multitude 
of  carpet-bedding  plants  we  can  select  a  few  of  the  most  choice,  a  few  sub¬ 
tropical  plants,  a  few  from  the  hardy  flower  borders,  and  some  of  the  old 
bedding  plants,  which,  notwithstanding  the  hard  names  showered  upon 
them,  do  not  refuse  to  lend  their  aid  in  making  gardens  beautiful ;  and 
from  all  these  combined,  secure  fine  autumn  display,  I  have  always 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  turn  out  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  from  our 
gardens  in  the  same  way  as  the  few  rubbishy  plants  were  in  bygone  times 
turned  out  of  their  ill-kept  borders  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  such  mishaps  occurring.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  all  country 
gardens  for  growing  the  few  hardy  plants  really  worth  growing ;  plenty  of 
room  for  Pinks  and  Carnations,  for  Daffodils,  for  Anemones,  for  Roses,  for 
Phloxes,  for  lumpy  Dahlias,  and  for  tall-growing  Hollyhocks  without  oust¬ 
ing  the  bedding  plants — as  they  have  been  rather  unhappily  termed — from 
the  position  they  have  so  long  occupied. 

Now  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should  remember,  in  connection  with  these 
matters,  that  nothing  can  be  said  against  bedding  plants  themselves.  A 
yellow  Calceolaria,  a  scarlet  Pelargonium,  and  blue  Lobelia  are  flowers 
which  no  one  can  be  offended  with ;  but  if  we  mass  the  three  flowers,  or 
make  lines  of  them  in  juxtaposition,  then  the  result  is  often  unsatisfactory. 
No  matter  how  rules  may  be  laid  down  as  to  the  treatment  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  colours,  it  will  only  be  the  few  who  will  be  found 
capable  of  making  satisfying  effects  out  of  their  material.  It  would 
be  just  as  unreasonable  to  expect  a  signboard  painter  to  develope  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  high-class  artist  out  of  his  material,  as  untrained  gardeners  to 
make  the  same  effect  as  those  who  have  trained  themselves  in  their  younger 
days  in  studying  effects  of  arrangement,  capability  of  flowers,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  colouring. 

I  am  not  going  to  lay  down  any  code  of  rules  for  guidance  in  these 
matters,  for  the  simple  reason  that  rules  are  useless.  Had  we  a  strictly 
defined  enclosure  with  the  same  surroundings  in  every  case  to  make  beau¬ 
tiful  with  a  living  picture,  it  would  even  then  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
rule  ;  but,  when  the  framing  to  every  such  picture  varies — nay,  to  be  more 
correct,  when  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  picture  our¬ 
selves  as  to  add  one  small  feature  to  a  grand  ever-changing  picture 
already  formed,  rules  are  impossible.  In  one  garden  it  would  not  only  be 
admissible  but  simply  the  only  way  to  make  effect  to  employ  masses  of 
primary  colours  very  largely — blocks  of  yellow,  or  of  crimson — while  in 
another  a  very  little  yellow  might  be  detestable.  We  may  descend  to  the 
use  of  a  particular  bed,  and  where  one  man  would  make  it  a  bright  effec¬ 
tive  spot  with  common  materials  another  would  make  it  an  eyesore.  No¬ 
thing  is  commoner  than  crimson  bedding  Ptlargonium,  purple  Viola-Pansies, 
and  “  Golden  Feather.”  Mass  the  Pelargonium  as  a  central  block,  band 
that  with  the  Viola  a  widish  band,  and  a  very  narrow  line  of  the  Golden 
Feather  will  not  be  out  of  place  as  an  edging.  There  will  be  nothing 
vulgar  about  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  simple  and  effective  bed.  Too 
little  purple  or  too  much  yellow,  however  would  completely  alter  appear- 
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ances.  Yellow  masses  are  best  relieved  witb  pink,  or  preferably  blue  of  a 
lilacy  shade.  Blue,  again,  is  never  so  effectively  managed  as  with  white  or 
blue  of  a  lighter  shade.  Blue  is  always  hest  treated,  not  by  way  of  contrast, 
hut  in  harmony  with  other  cool  soft  shades.  A  mass  of  blue,  if  too  cold 
and  depressing,  is  wonderfully  brightened  by  the  addition  of  a  few  white¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  with  scarlet  flowers  dotted  about  the  bed.  As  a  rule, 
I  think  far  too  little  blue  is  used  in  gardens.  Properly  treated,  it  can  be 
made  the  base  of  most  restful  effect  ;  a  very  little  crimson  and  less  of  yellow 
is  only  necessary  to  give  the  required  brightness.  White  is  also  a  most 
important  feature  too  often  overlooked.  In  isolated  beds  almost  anything 
can  be  planted  so  long  as  the  honest  principles  of  good  taste  are  not 
violated  ;  but  here,  as  in  other  things,  careful  taste  will  show  itself  at 
once. 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  flower  gardening  is  that  of  the 
change  of  flowers  from  year  to  year.  Verbenas  are  hardly  ever  seen  now, 
Calceolarias  are  scarce,  and  many  other  flowers  well  worthy  attention  are 
never  seen  in  many  gardens.  Now  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  way 
of  imparting  interest  to  flower  gardening  is  to  break  away  from  some  of  the 
novelties  which  have  taken  the  place  of  these  discarded  plants  and  grow 
these  once  again.  JIan  likes  change — novelty — but  he  is  also  much 
attached  to  old  flowers.  Let  us  try  something  of  this.  In  most  gardens 
we  can  manage  to  keep  the  stock  of  plants  in  abeyance  for  a  season  while 
some  old  acquaintances  have  an  innings,  and  most  likely  will  make  a  good 
score. 

To  young  men  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  this  advice.  Study  flower 
gardening  in  its  best  aspects  as  much  as  you  possibly  have  the  means  of 
doing.  It  requires  as  much  training  or  more  to  lay  out  a  garden  of  flowers 
with  taste  and  without  regularity  as  it  does  to  manage  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  garden  work.  Very  much  painstaking  work  is  completely  marred 
by  a  want  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  most  young  men  to 
obtain  it  they  study  good  models  when  they  have  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  It  hardly  need  be  said  again  what  has  so  often  been  written,  that  now 
is  the  time  to  arrange  for  another  year’s  display — now  the  time  to  decide 
on  the  plants  to  use  and  the  way  to  use  them.  Forethought  in  all  garden 
matters  is  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
nothing  does  forethought  prove  of  so  much  value  as  in  this  matter.  We 
know  exactly  the  kind  and  number  of  plants  wanted,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  can  work  with  precision  to  gain  that  point  cheaply  and  with¬ 
out  loss. — Sylvan  us. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Commenting  on  the  appeals  for  aid  that  are  so  frequent  at  this 
period  of  the  year  for  affording  “  city  arabs  ”  a  day  in  the  country, 
a  writer  in  one  of  the  London  papers  thinks  a  longer  period  advisable. 
“  The  day,”  he  says,  “  is  rather  a  dissipated  weary  day,  a  bank  holiday 
on  a  diminutive  scale ;  an  affair  of  crowds,  shouting,  and  eating  things 
of  doubtful  wholesomeness.”  Such  was  not  our  day ;  there  was  no 
crowding,  no  shouting,  and  the  dinner  in  a  “  Royal  ”  establishment  was 
considered  a  splendid  finish  to  an  enjoyable  ramble  among  the  historical 
Burnham  Beeches,  the  magnificent  Dropmore  Conifers,  and  the  wide- 
spreading  lawns  of  Cliveden. 

At  the  close  of  an  interesting  ceremony  at  the  “  Healtheries  ”  a 
few  kindred  spirits  in  solemn  conclave  assembled  were  invited  by  Mr. 
Harry  Turner  to  leave  Babylon  just  for  a  day,  reach  Slough  by  a  certain 
train,  and  he  would  give  them  a  drive  in  the  country.  True  to  time  our 
genial  guide,  duly  equipped,  and  with  an  ample  commissariat,  was  at 
the  rendezvous.  “  Stoke,  Farnham  Royal  to  Burnham,”  was  the  order, 
and  through  smiling  cornfields,  down  shady  lanes,  past  Stoke  Poges 
church,  immortalised  by  Gray  in  his  famous  Elegy,  we  spun,  drinking  in 
the  sweet  fresh  air  until  we  reached  the  halting  place  and  had  our  first 
rest  under  the  great  gaunt  Beeches,  which,  by  the  recent  act  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  belong  to  the  public  “  for  ever.” 

Marvellous  trees  are  these,  relics  of  the  primaeval  forest,  with  hollowed 
trunks  like  sentry  boxes,  and  multitudinous  branches  as  the  result  of 
pollarding.  Tradition  says  that  Cromwell  was  the  lopper ;  but  though 
he  was  no  sentimentalist,  and  spared  not  what  he  wanted,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  pruned  these  Beeches.  But  there  is  another  tradition 
far  older  than  this,  and  less  worthy  of  credence — that  they  were  pollarded 
in  the  time  of  Canute  eight  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  Whenever,  and 
by  whom  they  trimmed,  they  are  wonderful  relics.  Many  of  them  mere 
shells  supporting  a  hundred  branches,  and  in  some  instances  other  large 
trees  are  growing  out  of  their  capacious  trunks.  Yet  these  venerable 
trees  are,  as  a  rule,  healthy  and  densely  umbrageous,  only  a  few  bearing 
signs  of  approaching  collapse. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  what  others  say  about  the  Beech.  “  There 
is,”  says  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  “no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  being  the 
Fagus  of  the  Romans.  Pliny  says  that  this  bore  the  sweetest  of  mast, 
that  it  was  a  nut  enclosed  in  a  three-angled  rind,  that  hogs  delighted  in 
the  mast,  and  that  the  pork  they  formed  was  esj)ecially  wholesome.  The 
fruit  of  no  other  European  tree  than  that  of  our  Beech  agrees  with  those 
particulars.  It  has  been  concluded  that  the  Beech  is  not  a  native  of 
England,  because  Caesar  in  his  ‘  Commentaries  ’  states  that  ‘  timber  of 
every  kind,  the  same  as  in  Gaul,  except  the  Beech  and  Fir,’  are  in  Britain. 
If  he  had  prefixed  to  that  sentence  ‘  1  saw,’  he  would  have  truly  recorded 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  ;  but  he  was  not  justified  in  writing  so 
comprehensively,  inasmuch  as  that  he  never  penetrated  into  what  are 
now  our  midland  counties.  He  never  advanced  as  far  as  that  district 
which  the  Romans’  successors — the  Anglo-Saxons — named  Buckingham, 
which,  using  Camden’s  words,  *  is  given  to  bring  forth  Beech  trees  plenti¬ 
fully,  which  the  English  Saxons  in  elder  times  called  Buoken.’  As  early 


as  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  more  than  800  years  ago,  the  woods 
of  Burnham  in  that  county  afforded  pannage  for  600  hogs.  Pannage  was 
the  old  legal  term  for  the  right  to  the  food  afforded  to  swine  by  the  mast 
of  the  Beech  and  Oak,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  still  celebrated 
Burnham  Beeches  were  then  in  existence.  The  Beech  has  a  peculiar 
mode  of  revivification.  Its  trunk  may  be  hollow — the  wood  entirely 
decayed — but  one  branch  remaining  vigorous  thrusts  down  to  the  earth, 
along  one  side  within  the  hollow,  a  slender  stem,  which  roots  and  becomes 
another  trunk. 

The  poet  Gray  observes  that  ‘  There  is  a  character  about  the 
Burnham  Beeches  distinct  from  all  others.  They  are  not  lofty,  for  they 
appear  to  have  been  headed  down  at  some  time  or  other,  but  they  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  the  pruning  of  the  heads  seems  to  have  thrown  a 
superfluous  amount  of  vigour  into  the  trunks.  Nowhere  else  do  the 
trunks  of  Beeches,  as  a  rule,  burst  into  such  strange  forms,  or  so  wreath 
their  old  fantastic  roots  on  high.  Every  second  Beech  trunk  here  is  a 
study  for  a  painter.’  They  are  still  all  that  Gray  described  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

Gilpin  remarks  : — ‘  Its  trunks  are  often  highly  picturesque.  It  is 
studded  with  bold  knobs  and  projections,  and  has  sometimes  a  sort  of 
irregular  fluting  about  it,  which  is  very  characteristic.  Its  smoothness 
also  contrasts  agreeably  with  these  rougher  appendages.  No  bark  tempts 
the  lover  so  much  to  make  it  the  depository  of  his  mistress’s  name.  It 
conveys  a  happy  emblem — 

‘ - crescent  ill® ;  crescentis  amores.’ 

.  (As  they  increase  ;  the  loves  increase.) 

Virgil  was  right  in  choosing  the  Beech  for  its  shade.  No  tree 
forms  so  complete  a  roof.  If  you  wish  either  for  shade  or  shelter  you 
will  find  it  best 

‘ - patnl®  sub  tegmine  Fagi.’ 

(Under  the  cover  of  a  spreading  Beech).” 

The  truth  of  that  we  experienced  during  our  sultry  day  in  the 
country. 

Then  the  Beech  has  its  uses  ;  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
trees.  In  Switzerland  mattresses  are  stuffed  with  its  leaves.  Its  nuts 
yield  an  oil  useful  either  as  olive  or  lamp  oil  ;  and  the  cake  which 
remains  after  the  expression  is  a  good  food  for  fowls  and  pigs.  The 
wooden  shoes,  sabots,  worn  by  the  French  peasants  are  made  of  the  wood  ; 
it  is  excellent  for  fuel,  and  vinegar  (pyroligneous  acid)  is  distilled  from 
it.  Turners  form  of  it  trenchers,  bowls,  and  other  utensils.  Joiners  and 
cabinet-makers  employ  it  for  furniture.  If  kept  constantly  under  water 
it  is  as  durable  there  as  the  wood  of  the  Elm.  The  exterior  rings  of  the 
wood  are  used  for  forming  band-boxes.  The  millwright  uses  it  for  the 
cogs  of  wheels,  and  the  wheelwright  for  spokes.  In  the  coal  mines  it  is 
used  under  the  name  of  “  Newcastle  railing.”  Like  the  wood  of  the 
Lime  it  is  used  for  piano  sounding-boards.  Tool-makers  employ  it  for 
handles,  and  cask  staves  for  dry  goods  are  made  of  it. 

So  much  for  the  Beech  and  the  remarkable  examples  at  Burnham. 
We  are  now  off  to 

DEOPMORE. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  gardenesque,  nothing  imposing  in  the 
approach  to  Dropmore.  There  is  a  pretty  Swiss  chalet-like  lodge  at 
the  entrance  to  the  road — not  a  trim  carriage  drive — passes  through  a 
wood  or  wilderness  in  which  Gaultheria  Shallon  luxuriates  in  places  as 
an  undergrowth,  the  sprays  being  laden  with  berries,  which  it  is  said  are 
tempting  morsels  to  pheasants  ;  here  and  there  we  see  glints  of  colour  in 
the  ripening  fruits  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  but  more  of  these  anon.  We 
are  nearing  the  mansion,  which  seems  embossed  in  trees,  and  in  a  moment 
are  awaiting  the  presence  of  the  renowned  octogenarian  gardener,  Mr. 
Philip  Frost,  who  has  occupied  his  present  position  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  Whether  the  celebrated  Conifers  or  the  planter  of  most  of  them 
constitutes  the  more  remarkable  features  of  Dropmore  would  be  a  difficult 
question  to  determine  ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  linking  them 
together,  and  having  regard  to  their  characters  and  associations,  there  is 
nothing  equal  in  its  way  to  the  combination  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  struck  cuttings  of  Abies  Douglassi,  tended  and 
watched  them  into  magnificent  trees  80  or  90  feet  high  ;  who  has  raised 
Araucarias,  guided  them  to  maturity,  gathered  the  seed  from  them  and 
raised  young  plants  ;  who  is  the  “  author,”  so  to  speak,  of  the  most 
magnificent  example  of  this  tree  in  Europe;  who  carried  an  inch-high 
seedling  of  Pinus  insignis  from  Chiswick  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
ensconced  between  two  thumb  pots  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  as  much 
prized  as  the  present  Superintendent  of  those  gardens  can  prize  his  watch, 
and  has  watched  the  waistcoat-pocket  tree  attain  a  height  of  apparently 
80  feet,  with  a  band  of  equal  circumference,  and  a  rugged  trunk  girthing 
10  or  12  feet ;  who  has  grown  Deodar  Cedars  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  proportions,  or  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  and  has  sown  the  seed  that 
produced  the  king  of  the  trees  at  Dropmore,  a  Douglas  Fir  that  towers 
above  all  others  to  a  height  of  120  feet.  There  is  no  record  of  any  such 
results  as  these  attained  by  a  man  who  can  still  look  upon  his  work. 

We  are  now  waiting  his  approach,  nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  see  a 
tottering  silvery-haired  relic  of  the  past  supporting  himself  on  his  staff, 
greeting  his  friends  in  faltering  tones,  and  with  drooping  head  listening 
intently  for  their  reciprocations.  This  is  what  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  a  man  who  has  worked  so  hard  and  so  long,  in  heat  and 
in  cold  ;  but  let  it  be  said,  with  all  the  emphasis  possible,  that  the  reality 
is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  fancy  picture.  Here  he  comes — a 
sturdy,  strong,  thickset  specimen,  with  a  firm  and  springy  step,  ruddy 
countenance,  clear  resonant  voice,  sharp  eye,  and  quick  ear,  with  not  a 
hair  in  his  head  changed  from  the  normal  colour  of  youth.  Surely 
Her  Majesty  has  few  such  subjects  in  her  realms,  and  not  one  of  them 
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has  such  a  gardener.  And  a  fine  old  English  welcome  he  accorded  io 
his  guests — not  a  mere  ceremonial  bow  and  gentle  lisping  how-do-je-do  ; 
but  a  hearty  rollicking  “  Glad  to  see  you,  my  boys  !  come  along.  Friend 
Turner  here  is  no  stranger  ;  but  Barron,  here  once  more  after  sixteen  years  ! 
and  Dick,  Douglas  Dick,  come  at  last?  I’Jl  show  him  a  ‘Douglas’ 
by-and-by,  that  I  will  ;  and  these  gents — we  shall  not  be  strangers  long. 
One  a  private  detective,  did  you  say  ?  Good,  very  good  ;  eh,  Barron  ?  and 
the  great  provider  at  the  Healtheries  and  the  Palace,  Mr.  Roberts  ;  and 
the  other  ” — well,  no  matter,  he  is  not  worth  naming  ;  but  there  we  all 


Fig.  29.— Pollen-beariug  cone  of  Araucaria. 


were,  trooping  to  the  Conifers,  the  thermometer  nearly  90°  in  the  shade, 
and  perhaps  140°  in  the  sun,  the  guide  leading  the  way  so  briskly  that 
we  were  glad  when  he  paused  to  give  the  history  of  some  tree,  or  recount 
an  event  of  the  days  of  his  youth. 

And  what  stories  of  the  past — episodes  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago-- 
we  listened  to,  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  of  each  occurrence  being 
ready  to  hand.  This  memory  for  dates  is  astonishing  ;  of  all  the  surprises 
at  Dropmore  it  was  felt  perhaps  as  the  greatest.  We  pass  a  long  range 
of  porcelain-fronted  apiaries,  a  stretch  of  old-world  glass  structures 
with  Vines  and  climbers  half  a  century  old,  a  row  of  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  more  modern,  trained  espalier  fashion  along  the  front  of  one  of 
them  bearing  wonderful  fruit ;  on  the  terrace  huge  bushes  of  the  true 
old  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  all  ablaze  ;  beds  on  gravel  and  beds  on  grass 
in  the  true  bedding  style,  which  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
originated  here,  and  that  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  sent  her  gardener  to 
see  it  in  1823  ;  then  “  Donald  Beaton  and  that  party”  thought  it  started 
at  Argyle  Lodge,  but  the  author  was  Lady  Grenville.  On  we  go  past 
herbaceous  borders  and  come  to  the  first  Conifer,  a  truly  grand  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  planted  by  Lord  Grenville  in  1794.  We  leave  the  lawn  and 
enter  the  wilderness,  coming  shortly  to  a  clearing — a  lawn  and  flower 
garden  among  the  trees,  a  charming  and  secluded  spot.  But  the  flowers  ; 
well,  these  are  not  ordinary  flowers,  or  rather  not  ordinary  flowers  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way.  This  might  be  called  the  Fuchsia  garden,  for 
nearly  every  bed  contains  a  Fuchsia  tree — a  real  tree,  mind,  with  thick 
and  gnarled  woody  trunk  and  spreading  branches,  under  which  we  pass 
and  admire  the  canopy  of  flowers.  “  Why,  this  is  the  old  Riccartoni, 
Mr.  Frost,  is  it  not!”  “Yes,”  was  the  response,  “it  is;  I  raised  it 
from  a  cutting  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  have  planted  it  out  in  spring  and 
taken  up  in  autumn  ever  since.”  And  so  with  several  others,  one  a 
telling  example  of  F.  corymbiflora,  with  spreading  branches  and  pendent 
coral-like  racemes  swaying  in  the  breeze.  On  the  shaded  side  of  the 
lawn  in  places  where  the  ground  is  damp  the  most  diminutive  of  Cam¬ 
panulas  nestles  in  the  grass,  producing  myriads  of  pretty  blue  flowers, 
quite  a  carpet  of  them.  This  is  Campanula  hederacea,  which  grows 
about  an  inch  high,  and  is  rarely  seen  so  plentiful  and  thriving  so  well. 

No  time  for  lingering,  however,  and  along  the  grassy  drives  we  pass 
between  thickets  of  Rhododendrons  and  hardy  Azaleas,  raised  from  seed 
by  Mr.  Frost  before  half  the  readers  of  these  notes  were  born  ;  planted, 
and  now  and  for  years  past  ripening  and  scattering  their  seeds,  while 
the  whole  wood  is  one  great  nursery  seed  bed,  and  plants  are  springing 
up  in  millions.  What  a  picture  this  wood  must  be  in  the  spring  !  but 
it  is  a  picture  now.  On  every  hand  are  masses  of  orange  and  red — 
dwarf  bushes  and  big  trees  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  the  branches  bending 
to  the  ground  with  their  loads  of  ripening  fruit,  imparting  a  richness — 
even  a  brilliancy — to  the  scene  that  nothing  else  could  approach  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  Amongst  the  sombre  Pines  this  brightness  is  most 
effective  and  indescribable,  while  it  suggests  forcibly  that  the  ornamental 
properties  of  this  tree  are  not  half  sufliciently  appreciated. 


The  trees  are  thinner  now,  spaces  necessarily  wider,  and  the  Conifers 
appearing.  The  first,  like  an  advanced  sentinel  to  arrest  attention,  is 
Abies  grandis,  grand  indeed  in  symmetry  and  health,  but  yet  young, 
and  not  perhaps  more  than  40  feet  high.  Then  we  pause,  as  all  must 
pause,  at  the  beautiful  A.  Albertiana  planted  in  ISGl,  and  30  to  40  feet 
high.  Messrs.  Veitch  in  their  splendid  work  on  the  Conifer  re  scarcely 
do  justice  to  this  beautiful  Fir,  which  they  say  is  “scarcely  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  common  Hemlock  Spruce.”  It  is  strikingly  distinct  and 
very  superior,  and,  as  they  go  on  fortunately  to  say,  is  “  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  coniferous  trees.”  In  a  young  state  the  dissimilarity 
between  A.  canadensis  and  A.  Albertiana  may  perhaps  not  be  great,  but 
when  developed  the  commanding  appearance  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
overlooked.  The  Dropmore  specimen,  and  the  larger  one  at  Duneevan 
(Mr.  McIntosh’s)  are  worth  going  a  long  distance  to  see,  and  especially  in 
the  spring,  when  the  golden  green  of  the  unfolding  leaves  is  so  beautifully 
conspicuous. 

The  further  we  go  the  finer  the  specimens  are.  That  huge  cone  on  the 
left,  some  70  or  80  feet  high,  is  Abies  Menziesii.  It  was  planted  in  1841. 
It  is  light  green  in  colour,  but  not  dense.  Mr.  Van  Geeit  of  Antwerp, 
whose  opinions  on  the  subject  must  always  carry  great  weight,  once  told 
me  he  greatly  feared  that  this  Fir  would  not  prove  equal  to  anticipations 
either  as  an  ornamental  or  a  timber  tree  ;  and  the  Dropmore  specimens, 
fine  as  they  are,  are  in  accordance  with  his  estimate.  Now  we  come  to 
the  Deodars,  which  the  lightning  and  wind  have  treated  cruelly,  yet  they 
tower  aloft  to  the  height  of  some  70  feet,  are  perfectly  furnished  and  in 
superb  health.  The  finest,  if  I  remember  rightly  (for  no  records  of  either 
heights  or  dates  were  taken)  is  just  fifty  years  old.  Splendid  indeed  is 
the  glaucous  form  of  Cedrus  atlantica,  perhaps  40  feet  high,  but  its  health 
and  colour  are  its  principal  charm.  Now  we  come  to  the  beautiful  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Abies  excelsa,  which  must  be  about  80  feet  high,  of  faultless 
form  and  elegant.  If  about  the  same  dimensions  is  A.  nobilis,  a  truly 
noble  example,  its  pronounced  bluish  tint  rendering  it  additionally  attrac¬ 
tive.  A.  amabilis  is  not  so  large,  but  is  not  less  imposing  by  its  massive 
appearance.  Pinus  escarena  is  of  commanding  appearance  ;  it  is 
apparently  a  form  of  P.  ponderosa,  yet  distinct  from  that  species  ;  and 
P.  monticola,  planted  in  1835,  is  similarly  fine,  its  height  being  50  or 
GO  feet.  We  must,  however,  pass  many,  and  possibly  many  of  the  best ; 
but  the  Sugar  Pine,  P.  Lambertiana,  planted  in  1841,  50  feet  high,  cannot 
be  omitted  ;  nor  can  the  still  more  striking,  distinct,  and  conspicuous  of 
all,  P.  Benthamiana,  planted  in  1843  and  60  feet  high — remarkable  by 
the  great  length  of  its  leaves  and  brush-like  growths.  Taxodium  sem- 
pervirens  is  grandly  represented,  its  dark  foliage  contrasting  effectively 
with  the  soft  delicate  green  of  T.  distichum.  Of  Cryptomeria  elegans 
there  are  many  noble  examples,  and  exceptionally  remarkable  is  C.  Lobbi, 
perhaps  the  finest  example  in  England,  50  feet  high,  and  figured  in  the 
“Manual”  above  mentioned.  Then  comes  P.insignis,  previously  referred 
to,  rich  grass  green  in  colour  and  singularly  beautiful.  These,  with  scores 


Fig.  30. — Seed-bearing  cone  of  Araucaria. 


of  others,  are  in  the  wilderness,  rising  above  Brackens  and  Heaths  ;  but 
there  is  still  the  “  pinetum  ”  where  the  specimens  are  thinly  disposed  on 
the  smoothest  of  lawns,  and,  at  least  some  of  them,  probably  unequalled. 
Here  is  not  the  oldest  Araucaria  in  England,  for  that  is  at  Kew  ;  but 
perhaps  the  second  oldest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  plants  brought 
from  Chili  by  the  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  sent  them  to  Kew  ;  but 
in  some  way  the  specimen  under  notice  found  its  way  to  Dropmore.  It 
is  only  interesting  because  of  its  age  and  as  having  been  the  parent  of 
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other  trees,  as  many  in  the  grounds  are  far  finer,  apart  from  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimen  represented  in  the  engraving  (fig.  31),  which  was  prepared 
from  a  photograph  in  1881  for  the  “  Manual  of  Ooniferic.”  This  noble 
tree  is  in  the  best  of  health,  and,  as  may  be  perceived,  is  almost  or  quite 
faultless  in  form.  It  was  planted  by  Mr.  Frost  in  1830,  and  when 
measured  three  years  ago  the  height  was  Cl  feet  6  inches.  The  circum¬ 
ference  round  the  extremities  of  the  branches  as  they  rest  on  the  ground 
100  feet,  and  the  girth  of  the  trunk  3  feet  from  the  ground  7  feet  4  inches. 
It  is  a  male  or  pollen-bearing  form,  and  with  catkins  as  represented  in 


ful  indeed  it  is,  especially  when  its  history  is  remembered.  This  is  the 
tree  resulting  from  a  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Frost  in  1827,  and,  as  stated,  is 
now  about  120  feet  high,  the  bole  as  straight  as  a  gun  rod,  and  girthing 
apparently  about  12  feet  at  the  base,  while  the  branches  sweep  the 
ground  over  a  radius  of  30  or  40  feet.  In  the  Conifer  Manual  Dr.  New¬ 
berry  is  quoted  from  the  “  Pacific  Railway  Report  ”  as  describing  Abies 
Douglassi  as  “  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  group  of  giants  which  combine 
to  form  the  forests  of  the  West,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet ;  ”  and  the 
authors  of  the  “  Manual  ”  observe  that  “  in  Great  Britain  some  of  the  older 


Fig.  31.— Great  Araucaria  at  Dropjiore. 


fig.  29  ;  other  specimens  in  the  grounds  bearing  seed-piolucing  catkins 
quite  dissimilar  in  character,  as  shown  in  fig.  30,  also  prepared  for  the 
work  above  mentioned. 

Grand  as  is  the  great  Auracaria  at  Dropraore,  it  is  not  the  .specimen 
that  Mr.  Frost  shows  the  last.  This  honour  is  reserved  for  the  gigantic 
Douglas  Fir,  the  “  Douglas,”  a  noble  monument  of  the  great  collector 
for  the  Horticultural  Society,  David  Dougla',  who  was  killed  by  falling 
into  a  cattle  pit  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1834,  and  after  whom  one  of 
the  present  admirers  of  the  tree,  the  chief  cleik  to  the  S  >ciety.  was  named. 
“There  I  what  do  you  think  of  that  tree,  Mr.  Douglas  Dick  1  ”  “  Think, 

sir  1  why  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  It  is  wonderful  !  ”  and  wonder- 


specimens  are  rapidly  growing  in  dimensions  that  will,  in  a  short  time, 
surpass  every  native  tree  a  prediction  which  is  in  course  of  verification. 
The  specimen  under  n'  tice  had  once  a  narrow  escape  from  being  spoiled. 
It  produced  three  leaders  and  perplexed  its  raiser.  “I  knew,”  said  Sir. 
Frost,  “if  I  asked  Lady  Grenville’s  permission  to  remove  two  of  them  it 
would  he  quickly  refused  ;  I  knew  if  they  remained  they  would  ruin  the 
tree,  and  1  knew  if  I  cut  them  out  without  authority  I  should  get  into  a 
‘row.’  The  case  was  getting  desperate.  I  cut,  and  I  ‘catched  it;’  but 
never  mind,  I  saved  the  tree.” 

S  nee  Conifers  thrive  so  remarkably  at  Drepmore,  it  is  natural  that  a 
desire  should  exist  to  know  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  light,  poor. 
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and  not  far  removed  from  a  gravel  bed,  but  this  does  not  support  them. 
The  shingle  is  excavated,  and  perhaps  fifty  loads  of  “better  stuff”  has 
been  provided  for  each  tree.  The  secret  of  success  is  an  ample  food 
store,  careful  planting,  and  good  drainage.  Each  tree  is  on  a  mound,  so 
that  the  water  drains  from  rather  than  to  the  stem,  and  thus  reaches 
the  active  roots.  Then  top-dressings  are  constantly  being  added  of  road 
trimmings,  decayed  vegetable  matter — anything  that  is  good.  This  at 
once  acts  as  ballast  to  the  roots,  rendering  the  trees  safe  against  winds, 
and  affords  sustenance.  For  instance,  the  large  “Douglas”  has  from 
the  time  of  planting  till  now  had  probably  300  loads  of  soil.  Each  tree 
has  a  station  of  about  6  feet  in  depth,  and  in  planting  care  has  been 
taken  that  the  tap  root  was  not  twisted,  but  placed  in  its  natural  perpen¬ 
dicular  position,  the  radial  roots  being  spread  out  more  or  less  horizon¬ 
tally  and  nearer  the  surface.  In  return  fi)r  this  care  in  planting  there  is 
a  rich  reward — rapid  yet  healthy  growth,  and  noble  trees. 

We  pass  through  the  well-stocked  kitchen  garden  and  luxuriant  crops. 
It  can  only  he  said  that  the  change  from  a  poverty-stricken  waste  is  due 
to  deep  trenching,  fresh  soil,  and  chalk.  The  chalk  cured  the  “  club¬ 
bing  “  but,”  said  our  host,  “  if  you  want  particulars  ask  Mr.  Eoger 
of  Battersea  Park  ;  he  knows  all  about  it.” 

Then  we  rested  at  “  The  Cottage,”  and  tasted  the  home-made  wine. 
“  Equal  to  champagne,”  said  the  connoisseur,  Mr.  Eoberts.  “  Only 
another  gardener  in  England  can  make  wine  like  this,”  remarked  some¬ 
one  else,  “  and  that  man  is  Eobert  Fenn.”  “  It  is  first-rate,”  said  all ;  and 
it  was.  And  the  silver  cup  went  round,  such  an  one  that  few  gardeners 
own,  holding  enough  for  a  dozen  men  on  a  tropical  day.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Frost  a  few  years  ago  in  recognition  of  his  ability  as  a 
gardener,  and  as  a  token  of  esteem  by  his  horticultural  friends,  with  a 
purse  of  200  guineas.  Enough  is  said.  Having  had  a  “  day  in  the 
country  ”  to  be  remembered,  we  hasten  to  Slough,  making,  however,  a 
passing  call  at 

CLIVEDEN. 

This  splendidly  situated  ducal  residence,  made  famous  to  gardeners  by 
the  spring  bedding  of  the  late  Mr.  Fleming,  is  approached  through  an 
avenue  of  Limes,  wide  enough  to  permit  of  broad  lawns  between  tbe  trees 
and  the  drive.  It  is  thus  imposing  ;  but  a  view  from  the  ten-ace  is  superb 
— a  magnificent  lawn,  with  the  famous  beds  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
“  great  beyond  ”  of  tree-clad  hills,  with  the  Thames  gliding  in  serpentine 
course  in  the  fertile  valley  below.  Well  might  Garibaldi,  on  his  visit  to 
England,  enjoy  the  scene  and  exclaim,  “  It  is  Italy  I  ”  We  pass  by  a 
number  of  glass  structures  too  hot  to  enter,  packed  together  as  if  land 
were  scarce  in  a  district  where  the  population  may,  perhaps,  average  a 
man  to  five  square  miles ;  we  rush  tlirough  some  conservatories  where 
Bignonia  Chirire  rambles  some  hundreds  of  feet,  producing  here  and 
there  its  long-tubed  clusters  of  handsome  orange  flowers  ;  we  peep  into 
vineries,  have  a  few  moments  of  acceptable  rest  with  the  good  gardener, 
Mr.  Eilam,  who  has  plenty  to  do  in  his  fine  charge,  and  start  behind  time 
for  the 

ROYAL  NURSERY. 

“Behind  time,”  but  not  too  late  for  aright  royal  reception  by  the 
world-famed  florist,  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  “Everything  is  done  well  at 
Slough,”  is  an  axiom.  Certainly  anything  better  in  hospitality  the  most 
fastidious  could  not  wish.  Then  just  a  look  round  before  dark.  The 
flower  beds  appeared  to  look  brighter,  and  the  big  sixty-year- old  Holly 
hedge  looked  bigger  in  the  gloaming.  The  Azaleas,  which  have  con¬ 
quered  and  will  conquer  again,  were  arranged  in  a  large  house  so  thinly 
that  a  man  could  pass  freely  around  each  plant.  That  is  the  secret  of 
success  with  large  plants — room  to  get  round  them  there  and  then,  and 
only  they  are  furnished  to  the  base.  The  Dahlias,  acres  of  them,  are  each 
staked  out  like  specimen  plants,  every  branch  having  its  support ;  the 
foliage  fine,  the  buds  thinned,  and  grand  blooms  unfolding.  There  will 
be  something  to  see  shortly,  and  something  that  should  be  seen  by 
admirers  of  this  imposing  flower.  The  Carnations  in  pots  surprise  by 
their  numbers.  The  “grass”  is  strong,  and  the  layers  pegged  down  in 
the  pots  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  each — thousands  of  them  ;  but  all  will 
be  wanted,  for  the  demand  is  great.  So  it  is  for  Auriculas,  which  are  in 
long  ranges  of  low  frames  on  the  north  side  of  hedges  of  Poplars, 
where  they  have  shade  from  the  sun,  yet  with  air  filtering  through  the 
trees  ;  hence  the  plants  are  sturdy  and  strong.  But  not  the  least  worth 
seeing  among  so  much  that  is  good  are  the  Chrysanthemums.  They  have 
been  numerous  and  fine  for  years  at  Slough,  but  never  so  numerous  and 
never  so  striking  at  this  period  as  they  are  this  year.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them,  and  not  one  plant  in  a  hundred  in  a  pot  exceeding 
7  inches  in  diameter.  “  The  longer  we  live  the  smaller  the  pots  for 
everything  ”  was  the  quiet  observation  of  the  master  florist ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  plants  could  be  imagined  more  satisfactory  than  these.  Hard, 
sturdy,  fresh,  with  every  leaf  healthy  down  to  the  soil — such  a  display  of 
these  splendid  autumn  flowers  may  be  expected  as  has  not  yet  been  seen 
even  at  Slough  in  November.  Let  this  be  remembered. 

But  darkness  creeps  on,  trains  are  inexorable,  and  Babylon  must  be 
reached  before  the  “  Healtheries  ”  close.  A  day  is  short,  and  as  the  critic 
discovered  “  a  fortnight  would  be  better  ”  for  an  escape  from  town  ;  but 
a  flying  visit  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  affords  an  excuse  for 
another  day  being  spent  thus  pleasantly  in  the  same  pleasant  manner 
and  places  another  year. — One  op  the  Spirits. 


SPECIALTIES  AT  EEADING. 

Quickly  following  the  magnificent  display  of  Calceolarias  which  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  provided  at  their  trial  nursery  in  May  last,  came  the  Gloxi¬ 
nias  and  Tuberous  Begonias  that  have  formed,  until  the  present  time,  an 


exhibition  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  inspect 
the  excellent  houses  devoted  to  these  specialities,  for  whatever  is  taken  in 
hand  there  is  thoroughly  well  grown.  Every  plant  is  seen  in  the  most  vigorous 
health,  the  flowers  are  proportionately  large  and  richly  or  clearly  coloured. 
As  a  consequence  the  seed  produced  is  firm  and  plump,  the  best  fitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  strong  plants.  The  importance  of  this  point  is  fully  recognised  by- 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  experienced  and  careful  manager,  and  his  efforts  to  ensure 
healthy  parents  are  amply  successful  in  all  departments.  The  closest  atten¬ 
tion  is  also  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  respective  strains,  whether  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Cyclamens,  or  Auriculas,  and  the  crossing  is 
conducted  upon  a  definite  system,  the  result  of  many  years’  experience,  and 
careful  observation.  It  is  surprising  how  great  a  change  can  be  effected  in  a 
few  years  by  the  continual  direction  of  the  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
particular  plants,  and  how  accurately  the  results  can  be  in  many  cases  prede¬ 
termined.  Perhaps  the  first  object  is  to  increase  the  size  of  flowers  of  a 
certain  race  of  plants.  Then  it  is  desired  to  multiply  the  shades  of  colours. 
That  being  accomplished,  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  particular  styles  of 
habit  suited  for  certain  purposes,  and  then  probably  the  season  of  flowering 
lengthened.  Many  examples  could  be  cited  where  similar  results  have  been 
obtained,  but  one  of  the  most  striking  is  afforded  by  the 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

In  recent  years  few  plants  have  been  so  greatly  advanced  in  usefulness 
and  beauty  as  these,  and  their  popularity  is  now  so  firmly  established  th.at 
no  commendatory  remarks  are  needed  to  call  attention  to  them.  By  the 
efforts  of  several  hybridisers,  however,  a  character  has  been  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  some  time  every  seedling 
Begonia  of  any  merit  received  a  distinctive  name,  and  this  is  still  continued 
by  some  growers  ;  but  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  by  careful  and  judi¬ 
cious  intercrossing  a  strain  could  be  raised  to  such  a  standard  of  excellence 
that  one  pod  of  seed  would  produce  many  varieties  equal  to  the  finest  of 
those  honoured  with  names.  Messrs.  Sutton  have  availed  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  the  quality,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  their  houses  of  Begonias 
within  the  past  month  or  two  could  not  help  being  astonished  at  the  high 
degree  of  merit  which  has  been  obtained.  Of  some  thousands  of  plants  and 
scores  of  varieties  there  is  not  one  that  would  not  a  short  time  ago  have  been 
considered  worthy  of  a  name.  In  size,  form,  and  numbers  the  flowers  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  combined  with  the  sturdy  erect  habit,  the 
flowers  standing  up  boldly  above  the  foliage,  the  plants  are  eminently  satis¬ 
factory,  In  one  respect  a  considerable  advance  has  been  effected  in  the  past 
season  or  two — namely,  in  increasing  the  diversity  of  colours.  Scarlet  shades 
have  always  been  abundant,  yellows  have  also  been  numerous,  but  to  these 
have  now  been  added  some  exquisite  tints  of  cream  ;  salmon,  sulphur,  bronze, 
orange,  rose,  pink,  and  carmine,  with  pure  white  and  blush,  furnish  interme¬ 
diate  shades  that  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  plants  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  now  a  great  range  of  colours,  from  the  most  delicate  to  the 
richest  crimsons,  brightest  and  most  brilliant  scarlets,  which  in  the  sun  are 
almost  dazzling.  For  indoor  decora^-ion  in  pots  or  for  bedding-out  the 
majority  of  these  seedlings  are  equal  to  the  best  named  varieties,  and  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  undoubtedly  scored  a  great  success  in  their  culture  and  im¬ 
provement. 

GLOXINIAS. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  nursery  during  the  summer  months  are 
the  Gloxinias,  of  which  a  great  number  is  grown  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion.  Many  would  be  surprised  to  see  such  strong  plants  flowering  so  freely 
in  60-size  pots,  but  the  system  is  simple  though  quick,  one  which  might  be 
advantageously  followed  in  many  gardens.  The  seed  is  sown  in  January,  the 
young  plants  appear  in  February ;  they  are  pricked  off  in  March,  potted  in 
small  thumbs  in  April,  and  transferred  to  60-size  in  May,  commencing  to 
flower  in  June,  and  continuing  into  August  or  later  if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  bear  seed.  For  ordinary  purposes  of  decoration  such  plants  are  invalu¬ 
able,  and  are  more  serviceable  than  larger  specimens,  as  they  can  be  used  in 
so  many  ways.  Gloxinias  are  much-appreciated  plants  in  most  gardens, 
their  handsome  flowers  having  a  majestic  appearance,  and  the  colours  now 
prevailing  in  them  are  superb.  At  Reading  a  great  variety  of  shades  have 
been  procured  ;  the  violet-crimsons,  dark  scarlet,  warm  purples,  soft  pinks,  and 
pure  whites  are  abundant.  Some  of  the  purple  tints  ai  e  almost  black,  and 
the  crimson  hues  are  intensely  rich,  grand,  and  indescribable  shades.  The 
arrangement  of  the  colours  has  also  been  much  diversified  ;  in  some  the 
corollas  are  densely  dotted  with  rich  shades  on  a  lighter  or  white  ground, 
but  these,  though  pretty,  have  unfortunately  a  rather  delicate  habit,  and 
they  are  not  so  much  in  general  favour  as  the  other  groups.  Next  there  are 
varieties  with  a  clear  white  throat,  and  a  solid  band  of  colour  on  the  lobe  of 
the  corolla.  A  third  group,  and  one  which  has  been  extended  of  late,  con¬ 
tains  flowers  with  a  clearly  defined  broad  white  margin,  then  a  band  of 
colour,  and  a  light  or  coloured  throat.  These  are  very  beautiful, particularly 
when  the  body  colour  is  bold  and  distinct,  and  the  white  margin  pure  and 
well  defined,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority.  A  few  of  the  reflexed  type 
are  grown,  but  the  demand  for  these  is  limited,  preference  being  given  to  the 
erect-flowered  sorts  which  now  are  so  sturdy  that  the  blooms  do  not  require 
sticks  to  support  them — an  advantage  of  no  mean  importance. 

Of  other  indoor  plants  the  most  important  just  now  are  the  Cyclamens, 
which,  though  not  in  flower,  are  really  handsome  owing  to  their  fresh, 
vigorous,  finely  marbled  foliage.  Very  rarely  indeed  are  Cyclamens  seen 
in  such  grand  condition,  and  they  have  awakened  the  admiration  of  some 
of  the  most  experienced  growers.  The  Cyclamen  is  a  beautiful  plant 
when  in  health,  and  well  repays  for  a  little  trouble  to  ensure  its  success. 
One  of  the  chief  points  to  which  attention  is  given  in  the  Reading  Nursery 
is  providing  a  humid  vet  not  stagnant  atmosphere,  with  occasional  gentle 
syringings  over  the  foliage,  and,not  too  much  water  at  the  roots.  The 
success  of  the  treatment  is  manifest,  and  the  display  of  flowers  by-and-by 
win  undoubtedly  be  equally  satisfactory. 

SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 

The  outdoor  plants  are  too  numerous  to  be  noted  in  detail,  but  one 
quarter  is  especially  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  devoted  to  seedling 
Carnations,  and  a  week  or  tw'o  ago  they  were  wonderful  masses  of  flowers. 
The  plants  were  about  eighteen  months  old  from  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed,  and  formed  dense  tufts,  every  shoot  bearing  flowers,  each  plant 
having  some  hrmdreds — perfect  forests  of  flowers,  and  of  the  richest  purest 
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colours — scarlet,  pink,  cream,  and  white,  the  seifs  being  the  most  effective. 
For  borders  to  supply  flowers  for  cutting  such  plants  cannot  be  over-esti¬ 
mated,  and  the  great  recommendation  of  Carnations  is  that  they  are  so 
valuable  in  town  gardens.  Often  where  no  other  flowers  succeed  Car¬ 
nations  will  thrive  and  flower  profusely  in  the  smokiest  of  suburban 
districts. 

At  Messrs.  Sutton’s  seed  trial  grounds,  a  few  miles  from  the  nursery,  all 
the  annuals,  biennials,  and  similar  plants,  of  which  seed  is  sold  in  large 
quantities,  are  carefully  tested,  all  new  varieties  being  proved  side  by  side 
with  old  favourites,  their  merits  fully  recognised  if  they  are  distinct,  or  other¬ 
wise  discarded  from  their  lists.  Peas  and  other  vegetables,  together  with 
lawn  and  pasture  grasses,  are  fully  tested  in  the  same  way,  and  the  general 
satisfactory  condition  and  regularity  are  convincing  proofs  of  the  care  with 
which  the  enormous  quantities  of  seed  are  kept  true.  Throughout  the 
trial  grounds  and  nursery,  as  in  the  wonderful  seed  offices  in  the  town,  the 
same  admirable  system  of  management  is  apparent  which  has  raised 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  establishment  to  so  high  a  degree  of  fame  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  and  agricultural  world. — Visitob. 


PROPAGATING  PLANTS. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  when  failures  in  propagating  occur  in  private 
gardens  of  those  cuttings  which  require  artificial  heat  to  enable  them  to 
form  roots,  that  it  is  for  the  want  of  proper  convenience  that  the  failures 
happen,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  true.  In  all  gardens  where  quantities 
of  decorative  plants  are  required,  a  propagating  house  should  be  provided, 
hut  this  will  not  ensure  success  if  its  management  is  not  properly  attended 
to.  The  bottom  heat  is  often  a  source  of  trouble.  In  some  cases  I  have 
noticed  that  the  supply  of  heat  has  been  very  much  impeded  by  the  pipes 
being  clogged  with  the  material  placed  over  them.  The  best  material 
which  I  have  found  for  placing  over  the  pipes  is  cinders  which  have  been 
passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  These  may  be  beaten  quite  level  for  the 
pots  to  stand  upon.  Most  propagating  houses  have  a  path  down  the  centre 
with  a  bed  for  frames  to  stand  on,  on  one  side,  and  a  stage  on  the  other  side 
for  placing  the  rooted  cuttings  after  being  potted.  If  there  are  two  frames 
in  the  house,  one  should  be  filled  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  for  inserting  cuttings 
in,  and  the  other  should  fit  closely  on  the  bed  with  no  fibre.  The  bottom 
heat  will  pass  freely  through  the  cinders.  Every  afternoon  when  the 
house  is  being  damped,  water  should  be  poured  freely  on  the  cinders, 
between  the  pots ;  this  will  cause  a  genial  moist  heat  around  the  cuttings. 
The  frames  should  always  be  slightly  open  if  the  house  is  kept  close,  and 
early  every  morning  the  lights  should  be  opened  for  about  an  hour,  but 
the  house  should  be  dose  and  moist.  The  cuttings  must  receive  all  the 
light  possible,  but  not  sunshine. 

Another  source  of  the  uusuccessful  rooting  of  cuttings  is  that  the  base 
of  the  cutting  when  being  inserted  does  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
made  for  its  reception.  The  “dibber”  is  very  often  made  too  pointed; 
when  this  is  the  case,  and  the  base  of  the  cutting  is  larger  than  the  point 
of  the  dibber,  it  will  not  reach  the  bottom.  All  such  errors  as  these 
must  be  avoided.  The  pots  should  always  be  well  drained,  and  some 
clean  fibre  or  flaky  pieces  of  leaf  soil  may  be  placed  over  the  drainage  to 
insure  its  being  kept  open.  The  cuttings  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
droop  more  than  can  be  possibly  helped.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
should  be  kept  as  equable  as  possible,  the  bottom  heat  ranging  from 
85°  to  90°,  the  top  heat  from  70°  to  80°  ;  but  this  will  be  according  to  the 
weather.  The  failure  of  cuttings  is  generally  due  to  neglect  of  a  few  small 
points. — A.  Youno. 


EASTBOURNE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

AueusT  13th. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  the 
permission  of  Lady  Howard  to  again  hold  their  Exhibition  in  the  grounds  of 
Compton  Place,  as  a  more  attractive  position  they  could  not  have.  The  Show 
itself  was  a  very  good  one,  and  the  weather  being  fine  it  was  well  attended, 
as  it  deserved  to  be,  by  the  visitors  and  residents  of  Eastbourne  and 
neighbourhood. 

Plants. — In  the  open  class  for  eight  plants  in  bloom  there  were  four 
competitors,  all  of  whom  showed  well ;  Mr.  Gilbert,  nurseryman,  Hastings, 
being  first  with  Erica  semula,  a  grand  plant,  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  profusely 
flowered  ;  E.  Aitoni  turgida,  Allamandas  Hendersonii  and  nobilis,  Statice 
Gilbertii,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Mr.  Tudgey,  Waltham  Cross,  was 
second  with  a  large  Erica  Eweriana  superba,  5  feet  in  diameter  ;  E.  Austiniana, 
and  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  being  also  notable  plants.  Mr.  Rann, 
gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  was  third  ;  Mr.  Jupp,  gardener 
to  G.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Torfield,  Eastbourne,  being  awarded  an  extra  prize.  In 
the  class  for  six  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  Gore,  gardener  to  Capt.  Taylor, 
Glenleigh,  was  awarded  first  for  a  good  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  and  Eucharis  amazonica  amongst  others.  Mr.  Jupp  was  a  very 
close  second  with  two  small  but  good  Ericas,  and  a  pretty  Eondeletia 
speciosa,  &c. 

For  eight  fine-foliage  plants  Mr.  Rann  was  first  with  immense  plants  of 
Areca  sapida,  Thrinax  elegans,  Gleichenia  Mendelli,  Crotons  interruptus  and 
Andreanus,  and  other  smaller  but  handsome  specimens.  Mr.  Tudgey  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Jupp  third.  The  last-named  was  easily  first  in  the  class  for 
six  fine-foliage  plants,  followed  by  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Rann  was  again  to  the 
fore  with  eight  Ferns,  amongst  them  being  Cyathea  dealbata,  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  Gleichenia  rupestris  ;  Mr.  Gilbert  being 
second.  Mr.  Gore  was  first  with  six  Ferns,  amongst  which  was  a  good  plant 
of  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  Mr.  Jupp  being  a  very  close  second. 
For  six  Ericas  Mr.  Tudgey  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
Mr.  Rann. 

Groups  for  effect  were  fairly  represented,  Mr.  Gore  being  first,  Mr.  .Tupp 
second,  and  Mr.  Martin,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Langham,  Esq.,  Eastbourne,  third. 
Fuchsias  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Liggs,  gardener  to  the  Lady  Superior, 
Convalescent  Home.  Mr.  Wise,  gardener  to  General  Holroyd,  The  Links, 


Eastbourne,  was  first  for  Pelargoniums,  Achimenes,  and  Gloxinias,  all  of 
which  reflected  great  credit  on  the  exhibitor.  Mr.  Gregory,  gardener  to 
Admiral  Maxse,  was  first  for  Begonias,  very  good,  as  were  the  first-prize 
Coleuses  of  Mr.  Dennett. 

Cut  flowers  were  fairly  shown.  In  the  open  class  for  thirty-six  Roses 
F.  Woollard  &  Sons,  Cooksbridge,  were  first ;  Mr.  Balchin,  Brighton,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Colchester,  third.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twenty-four 
Mr.  Slaughter,  Steyning,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Slaughter  being  first  for  twelve,  followed  by 
Mr.  Rapley,  Jevington.  For  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers  Mr.  Blake, 
gardener  to  F.  Roper,  Esq.,  Polegate,  was  easily  first,  Mr.  Gore  being  second. 
Prizes  were  also  given  for  collections  of  annuals,  herbaceous,  Zinnias, 
Dahlias,  Asters,  Carnations,  &c..  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  competition  was 
keen.  Messrs.  Christian,  Bexhill ;  Goring,  Three  Bridges  ;  Gower,  Battle  ; 
Clapson,  Hailshara  ;  Tugwell,  Eastbourne,  being  amongst  the  first-prize- 
takers.  For  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties  of  wild  flowers  Mrs.  Challen, 
Eastbourne,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  gardener  to  Sir  S.  M.  Wilson,  Searles,  were  equal 
first,  Mrs.  Angell,  Hailsham,  being  third. 

Fruit. — On  the  whole  this  was  very  good.  For  a  collection  of  nine  dishes 
Mr.  Gore  was  first,  showing  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Melon,  Ac.  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  F.  Liddell,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  Dixon  third.  There  was  very  little  to  choose  between  the 
three  collections.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  not  well  finished,  Mr.  Wise 
being  first,  and  Mr.  Foxley,  Eastbourne,  second.  Mr.  Chatfield,  gardener  to 
J.  Holman,  Esq.,  East  Hoathly,  was  first  for  white  Grapes  with  grand 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  beautifully  finished,  by  far  the  best  Grapes 
in  the  Show.  Mr.  Foxley  was  second  with  Buckland  Sweetwater.  For  a 
collection  of  three  varieties  Mr.  Gore  took  the  lead,  having  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  very  good,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Black  Hamburghs  of  moderate 
quality.  Mr.  Tugwell  was  a  close  second.  For  a  single  bunch  of  any  variety 
Mr.  Chatfield  was  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Tugwell  being  second 
with  a  good  bunch  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  very  well  finished.  Mr.  Siggs 
took  first  honours  in  both  classes  of  Melons.  Mr.  Hopkins,  gardener  to 
R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Framfield,  was  first  for  Peaches,  very  fine ;  Mr.  Whibley 
for  Nectarines,  Mr.  Wise  for  Cherries,  Mr.  Jupp  for  dessert  Apples;  Mr. 
McLeod,  gardener,  Glynde  Place,  Lewes,  being  first  in  three  classes  of  Plums 
and  also  for  Pears. — G. 


ANEMONES. 

(Continued  from  page  6i>.) 

SECTION  OF  ANEMONE  PULSATILLA. 

Almost  all  the  species  and  varieties  enumerated  under  this  heading, 
although  most  at  home  in  various  parts  of  the  rock  garden,  will  succeed 
in  any  well-drained  border  of  good  rich  loam  containing  a  fair  proportion 
of  vegetable  matter ;  but  they  do  not  submit  well  to  pot  culture,  as 
being  deep-rooting  plants  they  dislike  the  confinement  and  also  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected  under  this  course  of 
treatment. 

A.  Pulsatilla  {Pasqueflower). — This  very  handsome  species  is  found 
growing  in  chalky  pastures  in  several  English  counties,  and  is  also 
widely  distributed  on  the  Continent.  The  whole  plant  attains  a  height  of 
from  6  to  12  inches,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  the  linear  segments  of  which 
are  bipinnatifid,  and  the  involucre,  which  is  sessile  and  leafy,  is  divided 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  flowers  are  usually  of  a  deep  rich  purple, 
covered  on  the  exterior  with  long  silky  hairs,  and  are  produced  in  April 
or  May,  their  drooping  habit,  combined  with  the  finely  cut  foliage,  giving 
this  plant  an  unusually  graceful  appearance.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  cultivate,  and  requires  no  special  treatment.  I  have  not  even  noticed 
that  it  is  benefited  by  the  addition  of  chalk  or  lime  to  ordinary  soil, 
although  growing  in  such  positions  naturally.  When  raised  from  seed 
many  different  shades  of  colour  may  be  noticed,  but  two  only  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  notice — viz  ,  albida,  in  which  the  flowers  are  white  with  a 
slight  shade  of  purple,  more  interesting  as  a  curiosity  than  from  its 
beauty ;  rubra,  having  the  flowers  of  a  very  decided  reddish-purple  shade, 
good  and  distinct.  This  variety  is  also  a  somewhat  stronger  grower  than 
the  type.  Both  the  above  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  natives  of  Germany 
but  doubtless  occur  elsewhere. 

A.  alhana. — A  native  of  the  Caucasus,  growing  about  6  inches  high, 
with  white  flowers,  often  almost  cream-coloured,  produced  in  May.  I  have 
had  but  a  limited  experience  of  this  plant,  and  it  seems  a  somewhat  shy 
bloomer ;  but  I  have  found  it  succeed  on  a  moderately  sunny  slope  of  the 
rockwork  facing  east.  It  also  seems  to  like  a  larger  quantity  of  peat 
than  the  others  of  this  section. 

A.  dahurica. — Of  this  species,  again,  I  can  say  but  little  as  to  its 
cultivation,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  in  good  condition.  When  doing  best 
it  was  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  rockwork  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sandstone  grit.  The  flowers  are  flesh-coloured 
on  stems  6  inches  in  length,  and  are  produced  in  May.  It  is  a  native  of 
Dahuria,  and  though  fii'st  introduced  into  this  country  in  1819  is  still  very 
uncommon. 

A.  Haller i. — This  very  handsome  species  is  found  on  the  high  alps  of 
cenlral  Europe,  and  should  certainly  be  included  in  the  most  select  col¬ 
lection  of  rock  plants.  The  stems,  which  are  from  9  to  12  inches  in 
height,  bear  light  violet  flowers,  much  resembling  A.  Pulsatilla  in  its 
native  habitat.  It  usually  flowers  in  July  and  August,  but  in  our  gardens 
during  April  and  May. 

The  variety  Hackelii  differs  chiefly  from  the  type  in  its  deep  violet 
blooms  and  slightly  more  robust  habit. 

Both  these  plants  require  an  open  and  exposed  situation  on  the  rock¬ 
work,  and  will  thrive  in  good  loam  with  a  cou-iderable  amount  of  grit ; 
but  whether  granite,  sandstone,  or  limestone  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference,  depth  of  soil  and  a  few  stones  around  them  to  check  evapo¬ 
ration  appearing  to  be  alone  essential. 
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A.  montana. — A  8ub-alpine  plant,  nat’ve  of  central  Europe  on  the 
lower  mountains,  and  but  rarely  extending  into  tbe  true  alpine  region. 
Stem  about  12  to  15  inches  in  height,  bearing  deeji  violet  flowers  in  May. 
The  leaves  are  very  finely  cut,  and  are  tripinnatifid.  This  species  does 
well,  and  blooms  freely  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  rockwork  facing  north, 
on  the  limestone  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil ;  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not  thrive  equally  weU  under  other 
treatment. 

A.  patens. — This  and  its  variety  ochroleuca  are  both  natives  of 
Siberia,  and  are  very  easy  to  cultivate  either  in  the  rockwork  or  border, 
both,  however,  preferring  a  moderate  quantity  of  peat  in  the  soil.  They 
both  grow  from  12  to  18  inches  high,  producing  them  blooms  freely  in 
June  and  July.  The  flowers  are  in  the  species  straw  colour,  and  in  the 
variety  of  a  rich  cream. 

A.  pratemis. — This  species,  which  is  a  native  of  central  Europe, 
very  closely  resembles  A.  Pulsatilla,  differing  chiefly  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  reddish-purple,  produced  early  in 
April  and  May.  Its  culture  is,  in  all  respects,  the  same  as  that  of  A. 
Pulsatilla, 

A.  vernalis. — Decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  and  also  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  rock  plants.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  dwarf  habit, 
usually  fro  m  4  to  6  inches  in  height,  the  leaves  not  nearly  so  finely 
divided  as  in  the  preceding  species,  and  generally  lying  almost  flat  upon 
the  soil.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  March  and  April,  and  occasionally 
again  in  September  or  October,  though  sometimes  even  appearing  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  are  of  a  brownish  green  externally,  thiekly  covered  with  fine 
silky  hairs.  Within  they  are  of  the  purest  white,  and  taken  with  the 
golden  anthers  form  one  of  the  prettiest  of  alpine  flowers.  It  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  on  rockwork  fully  exposed  to  the  east  or  west  in  a  soil 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of 
granite  chippings.  It  will  also  do  well  on  the  sandstone,  but  dislikes  chalk 
or  limestone.  It  has  four  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties,  which  are  well 
worth  growing,  although  somewhat  difficult  to  procure  at  present.  As 
their  culture  is  precisely  that  of  the  species,  I  shall  merely  mention  their 
names  and  colours.  A.  vernalis  var.  discolor,  curiously  striped  and  shaded 
with  rose  and  lilac  on  the  white  ground  ;  var.  lactiflora,  white  with  a  de¬ 
cided  tinge  of  golden  yellow,  very  beautiful  and  rare ;  var.  lilacina,  pale 
lilac,  rather  the  poorest  of  the  four  ;  var.  rosea,  a  rich  rosy  red,  very  line 
and  distinct,  commoner  than  the  others. 

A.  alpina. — This  and  the  two  following,  which  are  very  closely  allied 
to  it,  are  distinct  and  striking  plants,  and  are  very  valuable  in  a  border 
even  when  out  of  flower,  as  their  bold  and  deeply  cut  foliage  is  in  itself 
very  ornamental,  especially  when  surmounted  by  the  heads  of  seeds  with 
their  long  and  feathery  tails.  This  species  attains  a  height  of  2  to  2^  feet, 
in  a  deep  rich  border  when  left  undisturbed,  and  is  then  indeed  a  grand 
plant.  The  flowers  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  blue  on  the  exterior, 
and  are  when  well  grown  are  large  as  those  of  A.  japonica  alba.  They 
appear  in  May  or  J une,  and  last  for  about  a  month.  I  need  not  say  more 
as  to  its  cultivation  than  I  have  already  done,  except  to  impress  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  let-alone  system  of  culture,  as  the  finest  plants  I  have  ever  seen 
only  received  a  mulching  of  leaves  in  the  autumn,  not  that  that  was  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  being  a  native  of  most  parts  of  tbe 
alpine  region  of  central  Europe.  I  have  also  been  told  that  this  plant 
prefers  a  slight  quantity  of  chalk  in  the  soil,  wffiile  its  neighbours,  A.  sul- 
phurea  and  Burseriana,  both  dislike  it  exceedingly,  but  cannot  vouch  for 
this  from  personal  experience. 

A.  sulphurca. — Similar  to  the  preceding  in  most  respects,  except  tha^ 
its  flowers  are  lemon  or  sulphur- coloured,  and  slightly  larger  than  those  of 
A.  alpina,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety.  This  plant  is  commonly 
considered  very  difficult  to  cultivate  successfully,  and  in  nurseries  where 
the  plants  have  to  be  grown  in  pots  or  frequently  removed  this  is  really 
the  case,  but  in  any  private  garden  where  they  can  remain  undisturbed 
under  the  treatment  previously  given  for  A.  alpina,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  seen  in  the  best  condition. 

A.  Buvserimia. — A  native  of  the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarian  Highlands, 
very  similar  to  A.  alpina,  but  with  considerably  smaller  petals  of  a 
bluish-green  tinge.  A  rare  plant,  but  by  no  means  so  desirable  as  many 
other  much  commoner  species. — G.  Gutheie. 


PRUNING  SHRUBS. 

“  A  Northern  Gardener  ”  has  in  last  week’s  Journal 
touched  on  a  subject  that  very  much  needs  attention.  Examples 
of  thick  planting  and  neglect  of  timely  thinning  are  to  be  met 
with  everywhere.  This  has  brought  to  my  mind  a  case  in  point. 
It  IS  that  of  a  beautifully  laid  out  park  surrounding  a  princelv 
mansion.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  there  are  clumps 
of  choice  Conifers,  which  had  been  planted  about  as  thick  as 
nuiseiymen  generally  plant  in  what  may  be  called  their  “show 
ground,  where  they  arrange  some  of  their  best  young  plants  for 
customers  to  choose  from.  Nursery  stock  when  tastefully  ar¬ 
ranged  in  this  manner  looks  very  well ;  and  no  doubt  the  beds 
referred  to  would  be  very  good  two  or  three  years  after  planting, 
but  what  are  they  like  left  unthinned  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ? 
Simply  a  tangled  mass,  the  smaller  Conifers  overgrown  by  their 
stronger-growing  neighbours,  and  all  more  or  less  injured ;  and 
this  state  of  affairs  is  not  confined  to  a  few  shrubs,  but  is  very 
much  the  same  over  a  very  large  park,  and  I  may  safely  say  that 


had  thinning  been  duly  attended  to  a  dozen  such  parks  might 
have  been  well  furnished  out  of  this  one. 

Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  see  that  shrubs  that  have  a  fair 
amount  of  room  to  grow  do  not  get  out  of  bounds.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  every  shrub  in  a  bed  or  clump  should  not  be  a 
well-shaped  specimen,  and  if  attended  to  once  a  year  from  the 
time  they  are  planted  and  thinned  out,  or  cut-in  with  the  knife, 
shrubberies  would  be  much  more  interesting  objects  than  they 
generally  are.  Laurels,  common  and  Portugal,  and  Tews,  per¬ 
haps,  require  more  of  the  knife  than  most  other  things,  and  to 
these  my  present  note  now  particularly  refers.  By  the  middle  of 
August  most  shrubs  have  completed  their  annual  growth.  Some¬ 
times  a  second  growth  takes  place,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
strong  shoots  of  the  common  Laurel.  These  are  now  pushing 
high  above  the  more  matured  shoots,  and  this  should  be  tbe 
signal  to  begin  pruning.  In  the  first  place,  these  long-growing 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  where  they  spring  from  the  hard 
wood.  If  the  shrub  has  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  size,  every 
shoot  that  is  going  beyond  the  limit  should  be  taken  hold  of  with 
the  left  hand,  pulled  tight,  and  cut  as  far  back  as  can  be  without 
making  a  hole,  thus  having  the  shorter  growths  well  thinned  out 
to  form  your  tree.  Shrubs  cai’efully  pruned  in  this  way  will  ripen 
their  wood  better,  and  be  con.sequently  better  fitted  to  stand  a 
severe  frost ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  long  they  can  be  kept  of  a 
moderate  size  where  the  room  is  limited,  and  yet  not  have  that 
stumpy  stunted  look  so  undesirable.  The  majority  of  shrubs 
with  plenty  of  room,  in  well-sheltered  places,  of  course,  will  form 
fine  specimens  without  any  pruning.  I  think,  however,  in  most 
cases  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  is  desirable.  A  pruned  Laurel 
or  Tew  will  stand  the  wind  better  and  carry  a  greater  weight  of 
snow  without  breaking  down  than  those  that  are  let  grow  as 
they  please.  Never  cut  Laurels  with  shears,  not  even  when 
planted  as  a  hedge,  if  time  can  be  spared  to  prune  with  the  knife. 
— A  Working  Gardener. 


THE  INSECT  ENEMIES  OP  OUR  GARDEN  CROPS. 

THE  ONION. 

The  Onion  does  not  happen  to  be  a  vegetable  that  is  plagued 
with  a  great  variety  of  insect  enemies  ;  but  it  has  one  which,  though 
small  in  size,  by  its  numbers  and  its  insidious  mode  of  attack,  does 
every  year  some  amount  of  injury  to  the  crop,  while  occasional  years 
stand  out  where  the  damage  is  still  more  serious.  We  have  not  yet 
full  reports  of  the  insects  that  have  been  observed  by  Miss  Ormerod 
and  her  coadjutors  during  the  season  of  1883  ;  but  the  particular 
insect  that  does  mischief  to  our  Onions  was  greatly  complained  of, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  during  1880  and  1881.  Reports 
were  more  favourable  in  1883,  to  be  attributed,  as  is  supposed,  to  the 
weather  being  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  also  lacking 
that  dryness  which  is  presumed  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  fly. 

Since  this  vegetable  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  we  may 


Fig.  32. — Antliomyia  ceparum. 

be  allowed  to  describe,  with  some  attention  to  details,  the  life  history 
of  the  Onion  fly,  so  far  as  this  has  been  ascertained,  which  may  help 
us  towards  an  answer  to  the  question,  flow  can  its  ravages  be  pre¬ 
vented,  or  a  stop  put  to  its  destructiveness  where  the  insect  has 
appeared  in  a  garden  ?  And  here  we  meet  at  the  outset  with  a 
notable  circumstance.  The  Onion  fly  has,  until  recently,  been 
referred  to  as  of  one  species,  the  An  thorny  ia  ceparum  of  Curtis, 
which,  however,  by  modern  entomologists  is  more  commonly  called 
A.  antiqua,  after  Meigen,  though  I  know  not  why  it  deserves  this 
specific  name,  denoting  venerableness.  But  in  the  course  of  1882  an 
entomologist  who  had  received  specimens  of  Onion  flies  from  different 
parts  of  this  island  was  led  to  scrutinise  them,  and  he  pronounced 
some  of  them  to  be  a  species  familiar  on  the  Continent,  and  called 
the  Leek  or  Shallot  fly,  A.  plutura,  w'hich  had,  indeed,  been  pre¬ 
viously  noticed  on  Leeks  in  England,  but  hardly  regarded  as  a  foe  of 
any  consequence. 
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Fig.  33. — The  Onion  grub 
in  the  bulb. 


Now,  the  majority  of  our  works  upon  horticulture  io  which  mention 
is  made  of  the  Onion  fly,  state  that  the  eggs  of  the  insect  are  deposited 
upon  the  young  leaves,  the  maggots  proceeding  towards  the  bulb  as 
the  plant  grows  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  gardeners  that  the 
bulb  of  the  Onion  may  be  found  affected  when  the  leaves  show  no 
traces  of  the  insect.  The  detection  of  A.  platura  as  a  foe  to  the 
Onion  led  to  the  conjecture  that  this  species  was  the  one  that  resorted 
to  the  leaves,  and  that  A.  ceparum  placed  its  eggs  upon  the  bulb. 
Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  however,  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Dalkeith 
took  off  young  Onions  without  bulbs  maggots,  which  were  duly 
reared,  and  examples  of  both  species  made  their  appearance.  As 
one  theory  may  be  as  good  as  another,  I  will  give  my  own — viz.,  that 
the  first  brood  of  flies  of  either  species  usually  deposits  eggs  upon 
the  leaves,  but  the  after  broods  (for  it  is  admitted  several  broods  may 
be  produced  in  one  season)  come  at  once  to  the  Onion  bulb  for  this 
purpose. 

The  familiar  Onion  fly  (A.  ceparum,  fig.  32)  is  the  more  abundant 
species,  about  half  the  size  of  the  house  fly,  the  males  ashy  grey,  and 
the  females  browni-h.  Both  have  clear  wings  veined  with  yellow.  To 
this  the  Leek  fly  (A.  platura)  has  a  close  resemblance  in  size  and 
colour,  but  it  is  rathm  darker.  The  larvrn  or  maggots  (fig.  33)  of 
the  two  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  These  are  yellowish  white,  legless,  thick¬ 
ening  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  which  is  studded 
with  bristles.  That  they  can  feed  upon  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  bulb  of  the  Onion  is 
evident  ;  their  preference  is  for  the  latter. 
When  adult  they  quit  the  plant  to  become  pupm 
in  the  earth,  the  exception  to  the  rule  being 
where  Onions  are  gathered  in  autumn  contain¬ 
ing  maggots,  when  they  change  within  the  bulb. 
There  is  an  emergence  of  flies  during  April. 
These  come  from  pupae  that  have  remained  from 
the  previous  autumn,  and  more  flies  emerge  in 
June,  followed  by  a  third  or  even  a  fourth 
brood,  since  in  warm  weather  the  maggots  grow 
rapidljq  and  from  egg  to  fly  may  not  occupy 
much  beyond  a  month.  We  are  indebted  to 
Miss  Ormerod  for  pointing  out  a  fact  previously 
unnoticed,  that  these  maggots  can  perform  journeys  from  bulb  to 
bulb  should  they  be  needing  a  fresh  supply  of  food. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  is  somewhat  helpful  to  the 
eradication  of  this  pest,  that  affected  Onions  speedily  show  signs  of 
the  maggot’s  presence,  and  they  should,  of  course,  be  at  once  removed. 
This  removal,  supposing  the  plants  have  made  some  progress,  is  not 
to  be  done  by  hand-pulling,  Avhich  proves  unsatisfactory.  They 
should  be  dug  up  with  a  spud  and  promptly  destroyed.  Mr.  W. 
Taylor  of  Longleat  has  stated  that  he  has  often  detected  the  maggot 
in  plants  while  still  only  about  the  diameter  of  a  knitting-needle, 
when  he  removes  and  burns  them.  Unfortunately,  as  he  says,  many 
gardeners  pull  up  such  Onions  to  throw  upon  the  rubbish  heap.  A 
question  of  special  interest  concerns  the  use  or  non-use  of  certain 
kinds  of  manure.  Thus,  it  appears  to  be  agreed  that  the  maggot  of 
the  Leek  fly  is  occasionally  to  be  found  swarming  in  dung,  and  we 
want  to  ascertain  whether  by  applying  such  manure  to  Onions  or  to 
Leeks  we  shall  draw  off  the  insects  from  the  plants,  or  really 
aggravate  the  mischief.  The  strong  odour  of  decaying  “  Indian  ” 
rape  cake  has  been  proved  to  attract  the  flies,  which  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  substance,  and  then  the  maggots  will  feed  upon  it.  One 
instance  at  least  is  recorded  where  this  cake,  teeming  with  maggots, 
was  used  to  dress  Onions,  and  a  fair  crop  was  obtained.  The  mass 
of  evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  well  manuring  the  ground  early 
in  the  year  as  a  preparative  for  sowing,  the  choice  of  manure  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  soil.  A  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  strongly 
recommends  the  addition  of  clay  to  a  liquid  manure  where  the  soil 
is  light  ;  also,  “when  Onion  beds  have  been  much  infested,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  deeply  trench  the  ground  in  winter,  turning  the  top 
spit  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  By  this  means  the  grubs  are  buried 
so  deep  that  the  flies  cannot  come  up  from  them.”  And  it  is  repeat¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  what  most  gardeners  are  aware  of,  that  Onions  are  less 
likely  to  be  troubled  with  fly  if  the  ground  is  changed  every  year. 

Of  other  preventive  means  it  may  suffice  to  note  that  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  north  speak  highly  of  the  application  of  sand  saturated 
with  paraffin  after  sowing,  and  in  England  a  favourite  plan  with  some 
is  to  lay  in  a  mixture  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  at  the  same  period. 
'Chis  not  only  kills  insects,  but  also  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Solution  of  alum  has  been  praised  as  a  good  and  cheap  remedy.  I 
pr  su  ne  it  is  so  applied  that  the  leaves  of  the  Onion  are  moistened, 
and  the  soil  round  the  bulb.  When  much  diluted  paraffin  used  care¬ 
fully  and  thrown  as  a  spray  over  Onion  beds  has  been  found  fatal 
to  the  maggot,  if  no  time  has  been  lost.  Soapsuds  poured  over  the 
plants  by  means  of  a  can  with  a  rose  kills  maggots,  keeps  ofl:  the 
flies,  and  nourishes  equal  to  manure.  Opunions  are  divided  upon 
the  advisability  of  transplanting  Onions.  It  appears  that  when  the 


plants  are  removed  the  bulbs  are  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
11}%  though  some  advocate  raising  them  where  they  have  been  sown. 
Where  not  transplanted  they  might  be  earthed-up,  some  fine  rich 
soil  being  run  along  the  rows  and  well  pressed  down.  Of  other 
occasional  enemies  to  the  Onion  it  may  suffice  to  mention  those  most 
often  noticed.  The  “  wireworm,”  that  is  a  larva  of  an  Elater  or 
“  click  ”  beetle,  may  attack  the  roots.  Eggs  are  laid  by  the  parent 
beetles  in  spring,  and  the  grubs  feed  on  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Several  of  the  remedies  recommended  for  the  fly  would 
free  the  plants  from  this  insect.  A  maggot  that  produces  one  of  the 
Hawk  flies  (Eumerus  striatus),  a  brown  and  rather  bristly  larva,  has 
been  taken  in  the  leaves  of  the  Onion  and  Carrot.  One  reason  for 
sparing  its  life  would  be  that  the  mature  fly  is  a  destroyer  of  a 
variety  of  insects.  What  is  sometimes  called  the  Leatherjacket 
grub,  the  larva  of  Tipula  oleracea,  which  is  not  uncommon  as  a 
subterranean  feeder  in  kitchen  gardens,  might  possibly  infest  the 
Onion,  but  1  have  no  authenticated  complaints  about  its  doings  in 
this  way. — Entomologist. 


TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

OxoE  more  has  a  decided  success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  indefatigable 
Secretary  and  Committee  of  this  flourishing  Society.  A  fine  day  (which 
has  been  fortunate  enough  for  many  years  to  secure),  a  most  liberal  schedule 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £250,  and  an  intense  interest  excited  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  at  this  the  great  holiday  of  the  year — all  combine  to 
make  the  Taunton  Show  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  autumn 
shows.  It  does  one’s  heart  good  to  see  the  general  interest  taken  in  the 
Society  by  all  parties  :  the  county  gentry  make  a  point  of  being  at  home  and 
of  attending  the  Show  in  large  numbers,  while  the  residents  in  the  town 
itself  do  their  very  utmost  to  show  that  they  mean  to  make  the  Exhibition  a 
great  success.  One  wondered  how  the  Exhibition  tents  would  be  filled,  for 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Lawless  had  sold  his  plants  and  given  up  exhibiting,  that 
Mr.  Williams  had  done  the  same,  and  so  that  we  should  not  see  the  wonderful 
plants  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Tudgey  used  to  bring  to  fill  up  the  tents. 
Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.  had  for  some  years  given  up  exhibiting,  so  that  it  was 
a  serious  question  how  the  spaces  they  used  to  occupy  would  be  filled,  and 
yet  after  all  I  do  not  recollect  any  previous  show  which  excelled  it,  and  very 
few  that  equalled  it.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  marvellous  exhibits  of  an 
almost  entirely  new  exhibitor,  Mr.  Cleave  of  Crediton,  whose  gardener,  Mr. 
Lock,  has  established  a  claim  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  plant-growers  we 
have  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  never  brought  up  as  a  gardener,  never 
took  to  it  until  he  was  past  twenty  (having  been  previously  a  gentleman’s 
servant),  and  thus  has  established  the  truth  that,  as  with  poets,  “  the  gar¬ 
dener  is  born,  not  made.”  It  must  have  been  in  him,  and  I  speak  not  on  my 
own  authority  alone,  but  on  that  also  of  one  who  was  in  his  day  our  very 
first  plantsman,  that  never  at  any  autumn  show  had  twelve  such  plants  been 
exhibited  as  those  shown  by  him  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
he  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  he  took  twelve  first  prizes  and  one  second  in  all  the  principal  classes 
of  the  Show.  He  told  me  that  when  he  wished  to  exhibit  his  employer  said 
to  him,  “  I  don’t  think  it  is  any  credit  to  a  man  to  buy  large  plants  and  then 
show  them.”  So  he  set  to  work,  and  many  of  the  plants  shown  had  been 
grown  by  him  from  cuttings  or  very  small  plants.  This  would  not  apply  to 
Heaths  and  such  hard  wooded  things,  but  did  apply  to  the  Dipladenias  and 
many  of  the  Palms  which  were  seen  in  his  collections.  Mr.  Cypher,  another 
self-made  gardener,  was  as  usual  in  fine  form,  but  had  in  several  classes  to 
give  way  to  his  younger  rival.  And  now  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

In  the  class  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  (open)  Mr. 
Cleave  (gardener,  Mr.  Lock)  was  easily  first  with  a  wonderful  lot  of  plants, 
consisting  of  Ixora  Fraseri,  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Ixora  Williamsii  ; 
Erica  semula — this  was  the  most  marvellous  plant  of  an  Erica  I  ever  saw; 
not  only  was  there  not  an  atom  of  foliage  to  be  seen,  but  the  blooms  were 
literally  in  masses  one  on  the  other,  presenting  a  sight  ever  to  be  remembered. 
Erica  Fairrieana,  Erica  Marnockiana,  very  grand,  and  Erica  oblata  purpurea  ; 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  beairtifully  flowered  ;  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  very  fine  ; 
Eucharis  amazonica,  in  splendid  condition  ;  and  Stephanotis  floribunda.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  perfection  in  which  these  plants  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  was  second  with  a  very  good  lot,  but  not  equal 
by  a  long  way  to  Mr.  Lock’s.  It  included  Hsemanthus  magnificus,  Erica  am- 
pullacea,  Phoenocoma  prolifera,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Bougainvillea  glabra. 
Rhododendron  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a  very  fine  dark  flower,  and  evidently 
destined  to  make  its  mark  as  an  exhibition  plant ;  Erica  Austiniana,  Alla¬ 
manda  nobilis,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Erica  Irbyana,  and  Allamanda 

Hendersonii.  ■  ^ 

In  the  class  for  six  flowering  plants  Mr.  Cleave  was  again  first  with 
beautiful  plants  of  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni,  a  grand  plant ;  Dipladenia  ama¬ 
bilis,  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  Lapageria  rosea 
wonderfully  flowered,  and  Ixora  Duffii.  In  the  class  for  foliaged  plants  the 
order  was  reversed.  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with  grand  plants  of  Cordyline 
indivisa  ;  Croton  angustifolius,  a  most  splendid  plant,  beautifully  coloured, 
and  looking  like  a  waterfall  of  burnished  gold  or  a  shower  of  falling  rockets  ; 
Latania  borbonica  ;  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  very  fine  ;  Kentia  Fosteriana, 
Cycas  circinalis,  and  Cycas  revoluta.  Mr.  Cleave  was  second,  his  best  plants 
Cycas  revoluta,  Latania  borbonica,  Areca  lutescens,  Alocasia  intermedia, 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  Croton  Disraeli,  Encephalartos  villosus  ampliatus.  In  the 
class  for  eight  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Cleave  was  first  with  fine,  clean,  and 
grown  plants  of  Cyathea  dealbata,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans,  Clei- 
chenia  Speluncae,  Cyathea medullaris,  Davallia  Mooreana.  Davallia  polyantha, 
and  Davallia  Cooperi.  Mr.  Cypher  was  second  with  Neotopteris  ^strahs, 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Gymnogramma  plumosa  argyrophylla,  Ac.  Fuchsias 
are  always  .shown  well  in  these  western  counties  far  better  than  near  London, 
and  some  abundantly  bloomed  and  well-grown  plants  were  exhibited,  Mi . 
H.  Gidding  taking  first.  The  Zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums  occupied  one  side 
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of  the  tent,  and  were  with  few  exceptions  well-grown  and  well-bloomed 
plants,  Mr.  H.  Gidding  taking  all  the  first  prizes.  His  Zonals  were  Mrs. 
Blissard,  Lord  Gifford,  White  Venus.  Lady  Leathbroke,  Da  Lesseps,  Mrs.  M. 
Pollock,  Pioneer  and  Leviathian.  His  Nosegiys  were  Louis  Vallott,  Emily, 
Bonfire,  Indian  Yellow,  Apple  Blossom,  Jessy  Dobbs,  Wellington,  and 
Lizzie,  His  doubles — Madame  Lamoine,  C.  H.  Wagner,  Wonderful,  and 
Madame  Thibaut. 

Amateurs''  Glasses. — Mr.  Cleave  was  first  for  eighteen  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  plants  with  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Lapageria  rosea,  Rondeletia 
brilliantissima.  Erica  Austiniana,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Ixora  coccinea,  Allamanda  Hendersonit,  Erica  ampullacea,  and  Ixora  Prince 
of  Orange,  very  fine.  He  was  also  first  for  the  best  six  with  Erica  Jacksoni, 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  Erica  bicolor  Wilsoni,  Ixora  Williamsii,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  and  another.  In  the  class  for  four  plants  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  Belmont, 
was  first  with  Vinca  alba.  Vinca  rosea,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Allamanda 
nobilis.  Mr.  Cleave  had  a  beautiful  lot  of  Selaginellas,  including  Sela- 
ginella  Williamsii,  S.  denticulata  variegata,  S.  Martensii,  S.  apoda,  S.  um- 
brosa,  (fee.  These  were,  like  all  Mr.  Cleave’s  plants,  models  of  good  growth 
and  health.  The  second  or  amateurs’  tent  is  to  a  great  extent  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  therefore  having  noticed  some  of  the  principal  points  I 
take  now  the 

CUT  FLOWEBS. 

It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  this  has  been  a  most  trying  season  for  th 
various  autumn  flowers  which  are  used  to  decorate  our  gardens  at  thi® 
season  and  to  ornament  an  exhibition  table,  and  the  only  wonder  is  tha® 
of  some  things,  such  as  Boses,  there  is  anything  to  exhibit.  Who  that  ha 
seen  the  rapid  expansion  of  his  Roses,  for  instance,  could  suppose  that  there 
would  be  any  to  exhibit  ?  and  therefore  one  was  surprised  at  the  goodly 
array  of  Gladioli,  Roses,  Asters,  <fec.,  which  were  displayed,  in  the  large  tent 
especially.  One  great  treat  I  always  have  at  Taunton  is  the  exhibition  of 
Gladioli.  It  is  so  near  the  head  quarters  of  our  great  raiser  and  cultivator, 
Mr.  Kelway,  and  our  chief  amateur  grower,  Mr.  Dobree,  that  to  see  their 
stands  and  to  have  what  they  call  over  the  border  a  “crack”  with  them 
about  one  of  my  most  special  favourites  is  always  a  treat.  Mr.  Kelway 
exhibited  a  magnificent  stand  of  flowers,  mostly  his  own  seedlings,  and  if 
anyone  doubts  the  superiority  of  this  to  all  autumn  flowers  the  sight  of  this 
stand  would  dispel  the  doubt.  Some  of  Mr.  Kelway’s  flowers  were  certainly 
extraordinary  both  in  colour  and  size  and  closeness  of  spike,  amongst  others 
Maori  Chief,  a  most  peculiarly  coloured  flower,  Mrs.  W.  Marshall,  and  Mr. 
Samson  received  certificates ;  but  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of 
these  flowers  were  not  worthy  of  a  certificate.  Mr.  Dobree,  alas  1  the  only 
exhibitor  in  the  amateurs’ class,  exhibited  besides  his  stand  of  twenty-four  a 
collection  of  one  hundred,  in  both  of  which  were  many  of  his  own  seedlings, 
some  of  great  merit.  They  were  Legouvb,  Maggie,  Rayon  d’Or,  Madame 
Marie  Verdale,  Miss  Pallen,  Colorado,  Millee  Dobree,  Reputation,  Hesperide, 
Jupiter,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  a  magnificent  bloom;  Herbert,  a  very 
fine  flower,  which  was  passed  over,  but  which  ought  to  have  had  a  certificate  ; 
Gallia,  Feather  Gem,  Mrs.  Cantley,  Queen  of  Canaries,  a  very  beautiful  and 
soft-coloured  fiower,  for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded  ;  Miss  Benson,  Mrs. 
Ware,  F.  Bonamy  Hawtrey,  (fee.  I  hope  to  say  something  more  of  Mr.  Dobree’s 
Gladioli  by-and-by,  but  may  just  add  that  I  do  not  know  any  other  amateur 
who  can  at  all  come  near  him  either  in  the  quantity  he  grows  or  the  success  of 
his  hybridising. 

In  Roses  ilessrs.  Cooling  <fe  Son  of  Bath  were  first  in  forty-eights  with, 
for  the  season,  good  blooms.  Amongst  them  were  Herr  Schulteis,  Madame 
M.  Verdier,  Helen  Paul,  Felicien  David,  La  France,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Black  Prince,  Queen  of  Queens,  Oxonian,  Fisher  Holmes,  La  Rosiere, 
Etienne  Levet,  Sophie  Fropot,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Madame  Berard,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Reve  d’Or,  Duchesse  d’Ossuna,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Souvenir 
de  Victor  Verdier.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  F.  de  Lesseps,  Lmlia,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Charles  Lsfebvre,  Marie  Finger,  Wilson  Saunders, 
Archduchesse  d’Autriche,  Pierre  Netting,  Marechal  Niel,  Red  Gauntlet, 
Magna  Charta,  Capitaine  Christy,  Julie  Touvais,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Mr. 
Hobbs  of  Lower  Easton,  Bristol,  was  second.  Messrs.  Cooling  <fe  Son  were 
also  first  in  trebles,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  second.  In  the  amateurs’  class  Mr. 
J.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  was  first  in  twelves  with  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Dr.  Andry, 
La  France,  Capitaine  Christy,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  (fee.  He 
was  also  first  with  fair  blooms,  amongst  which  were  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Madame  Lambard,  Catherine  Mermet,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Mardchal  Niel,  and 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  (?). 

Dahlias  were  sparingly  shown,  Mr.  J.  Watson  taking  the  first  place  with 
George  Smith,  Royal  Queen,  Anna  Neville,  Thomas  White,  J.  Croker,  Mrs. 
Stopford,  Goldfinder,  Georgiana,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Constance,  Percy 
Bennett,  Peri,  George  Dickson,  Flag  of  Truce,  Harrison  Weir,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Sunbeam,  Pioneer,  and  Canary.  In  Fancies  he  had  Hugh  Austin, 
Gaiety,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Miss  Lilly  Large,  (fee.  But  I  must  not  trespass 
further  on  your  space,  but  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  very  beautiful  floral 
arrangements  by  Miss  Cypher.  Her  table  was  the  perfection  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  her  bouquets  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  them.  The  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  good,  but  perhaps  not  so  numerous  as  on  former  occasions. 
A  word  must  be  said,  too,  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  tents.  I 
have  never  seen  them  look  to  so  great  advantage.  Down  the  centre  were 
ranged  the  magnificent  stove,  greenhouse,  foliaged  plants,  and  Ferns 
already  alluded  to,  Fuchsias  taking  the  place  on  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
where  they  were  relieved  by  the  Ferns ;  then  Mr.  Kelway’s  stanii  of 
Gladioli  occupied  the  post  of  honour  at  one  end,  and  Mr.  Veitch’s  (of 
Exeter)  plants  the  other.  On  one  side  were  arranged  the  Pelargoniums,  and 
on  the  other  the  cut  flowers.  The  arrangements  all  went  smoothly,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  inclefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Samson, 
and  the  Committee  for  the  manner  in  which  everything  was  carried  out. — 
D.,  Beal. 
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FRUIT  AND  FLORAL  COMMITTEES  AT  CHISWICK. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  at  Chiswick  on  July  31st. 
Present,  Mr.  John  Fraser  in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.  O’Brien,  Turner,  Woodbridge 
Dominy,  Hudson,  Herbst,  Laing,  and  Barron  (Secretary). 

Caladiums. — Three  marks  were  given  to  the  following  : — Argyrites, 


candidum,  Alfred  Bleu,  Pictum,  Madame  Marjolin  Schaeffer,  Clio,  Madame 
Alfred  Bleu,  Mons.  A.  Hardy,  Dr.  Bindley,  Ceres,  Mithridate,  Luddemannii, 
Rameau,  Laingii,  Prince  of  Wales,  Ville  de  Mulhouse,  Comtesse  de  Condeixa, 
Minus  erubescens,  Gerard  Dow,  and  Paul  Veronese. 

Two  marks  were  given  to  the  following  : — Madame  de  la  Devansaye, 
Princess  Alexandra,  Madame  Heine,  Chantini,  Max  Kolby,  and  John 
R.  Box. 

Adiantums. — Three  marks  were  given  to  the  following  ; — Cuneatum, 
Pacotii,  Lathomi,  gracillimum,  decorum,  Victorise,  concinnum,  scutum, 
Sanctse-Catharinae,  trapeziforme,  macrophyllum,  pedatum,  formosum, 
pubescens,  hispidulum,  Veitchii,  amabile,  rubellum,  Capillus-Veneris, 
cardiochlmna,  speciosum,  concinnum  latum,  rhodophyllum,  caudatum, 
farleyense,  pentadactylon,  and  assimile.  Two  marks  were  given  for 
Adiantum  Luddemannianum. 

Foliage  Begonias. — Three  marks  were  given  for  Rex,  Due  de  Brabant, 
Marshalli,  Juliette  Paulin,  Seneque,  Emilie  Chate,  Madame  Trigneaux, 
Xanthina  var.  argentea,  Helene  Uhder,  Louise  Chretien,  Bettina  Rothschild, 
Discolor  Rex  Apotheose,  Zenobia,  Julie  Serot,  leptophylla,  Comte  A.  de 
Leon,  Marga,  Sylvia,  and  Madame  d’Halloy, 

Pentstemons. — Three  marks  were  given  for  Purple  Queen,  Cerise  Queen, 
Virginale,  Edison,  and  Marjolaine. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for 

Carnation  Anna  Benary  (Ernest  Denary)  as  a  border  flower. 

Sweet  Pea  Princess  of  Wales  (H.  Eckford). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  held  at  Chiswick, 
August  19tb,  present — Mr.  John  E.  Lane  in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.  Paul,  Crowley, 
Lee,  Silverlock,  Howeroft,  Burnett,  Denning,  Ellam,  and  Barron  (Secretary), 
the  Committee  examined  the  collections  of  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes  growing 
in  the  gardens,  when  the  following  first-class  certificates  were  awarded — viz.. 

Potato  Ellingtonia,  from  Mr.  Ellington,  West  Road  Garden,  Wildenhall, 
Suffolk. 

Potato  Nott's  Victor,  from  Mr.  R.Nott,  Vermont,  U.S.  America. 

Potato  The  Doctor,  from  Mr.  G.  Pritchard,  Green  Street,  Sittingbourne. 

Potato  Charter  Oak,  from  Messrs.  Bliss  (fe  Sons,  New  York. 

Tomato  Sutton’s  Beading  Perfection. 

Tomato  Hackwood  Park  Prolific. 

Tomato  Yellow,  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Tomato  Lord  Wolseley,  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 


NITROGENOUS  MANURES. 

Nitrogen  occurs  in  manures  mostly  in  three  forms  —  ammonia  salts, 
nitrates,  and  albuminoid  matter.  Ammonia  sulphate  (pure)  contains  25f  per 
cent,  ammonia  ;  ammonia  chloride  (pure)  contains  31f  per  cent,  ammonia  ; 
nitrate  of  soda  (pure)  contains  16'47  per  cent,  nitrogen,  equal  to  20  percent, 
ammonia ;  albuminoid  matter  contains  about  16  per  cent,  nitrogen,  equal  to 
about  19  per  cent,  ammonia,  which  sooner  or  later  becomes  available  as 
plant  food. 

Plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  chiefly  from  or  through  the  soil.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  by  some  that  the  leguminous  plants  and  the  broad-leaved  root  crops 
derive  a  portion  of  their  nitrogen  through  the  leaves  from  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtful. 

Nitrogen  exists  in  the  soil  in  three  forms  : — 1,  As  insoluble  organic 
compounds,  the  intermediate  products  of  vegetable  decay ;  2,  as  soluble 
compounds  of  nitrogen,  such  as  the  ammoniacal  and  nitrate  salts  ;  and  3,  as 
free  nitrogen,  held  in  solution  in  the  soil,  water,  or  in  the  air. 

The  sources  from  which  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  is  derived  are — (a)  From 
vegetable  decay  ;  (J)  from  the  air  carried  down,  as  ammonia,  nitrates,  and 
organic  dust  in  solution,  or  in  suspension  by  falling  rain,  snow,  and  dew  ; 
(c)  from  the  circulation  of  air  through  the  pores  of  the  soil  j  {d)  from 
additions  of  manure. 

As  regards  the  food  forms  of  nitrogen,  it  is  only  when  in  the  soluble 
form,  as  ammoniacal  and  nitrate  salts,  that  nitrogen  can  be  assimilated  by 
the  plant. 

Nitrification  is  the  conversion  of  other  nitrogenous  compounds  into 
nitrates.  The  leading  conditions  for  bringing  about  this  change  are — 1,  the 
presence  of  mineral  fertilisers,  particularly  of  potash,  and  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  calcium — that  is,  limestone  and  gypsum.  2,  The  presence  of 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  such  substances  as  can  supply  oxygen,  among  which 
are  red  oxide  of  iron.  Moisture  acts  as  an  agent  of  change.  A  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  also  promotes  the  same  change.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  caustic  lime  causes  a  serious  loss  of  available  nitrogen  in  converting  even 
the  already  formed  nitrates  into  .ammonia  and  preventing  their  formation, 
ammonia  thus  formed  passing  into  the  air.  3,  The  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  has  likewise  much  to  do  with  nitrification.  Such  treatment  as  promotes 
moisture  during  dry  hot  weather,  and  renders  the  soil  friable,  are  important 
adjuncts.  Nitrification  is  more  active  during  hot  weather  ;  but  if  the  soil  is 
very  dry  at  the  same  time,  or  so  compact  as  to  exclude  oxygen,  ammonia  may 
be  formed  from  nitrates  themselves,  and  thus  be  lost  to  the  immediate  use 
of  the  plant. 

Now  as  to  the  conditions  favourable  for  the  retention  of  assimilable 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  The  mention  of  the  causes  of  loss  will  suggest  the 
remedies.  The  principal  loss  is  found  in  the  solubility  of  nitrates  and 
ammonia  in  water.  In  soils  with  nearly  impervious  subsoil  the  drainage 
may  cause  a  very  considerable  carrying  away  of  those  and  other  nutritive 
elements.  Another  loss  is  found  in  the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  yet 
another  is  caused  by  theabsence  of  those  mineral  compounds  which  act  as 
absorbents,  chemical  and  physical,  of  nitrogen  compounds,  such  as  phos¬ 
phates,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  gypsum.  One  remedy  against  loss  is  to  have 
a  soil  in  such  condition  of  looseness  by  ploughing  and  hoeing  as  increases 
the  absorbing  power  for  water,  and  decreases  the  evaporating  power. 

Again,  as  to  the  relation  which  different  kinds  of  crops  bear  to  the  food 
supply  of  nitrogen.  Take  first  the  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  different 
crops.  If  we  have  an  average  crop  of  28  bushels  of  Wheat,  with  2500  lbs.  of 
straw,  about  45  to  48  lbs.  of  nitrogen  will  bepresent.  In  a  crop  of  2^  tons 
of  meadow  hay,  50  to  60  lbs.  (that  is,  to  each  ton,  20  to  24  lbs.),  and  in  a 
crop  of  2J  tons  of  Clover,  from  100  to  115  lbs.  of  nitrogen  (each  ton  containing 
40  to  46  ibs.).  In  general  the  leguminous  crops — Clover,  Beans,  Vetches — 
are  rich  in  nitrogen,  while  the  cereals  and  grasses  are  relatively  poor  in 
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nitrogen.  Now  comes  the  remarkable  fact,  shown  by  many  investigations, 
but  recently  and  remarkably  demonstrated  in  over  thirty  years’  culture  on 
trial  plots  of  various  crops  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  that  the  crops  poor  in 
nitrogen — namely, cereals  and  grasses,  require  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  assimilable  nitrogen  than  do  those  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  experiments  are 
grouped  in  three  classes,  made  in  each  case  on  both  kinds  of  crops  : — 

{a)  With  nitrogenous  manure. 

{h)  Without  any  manure. 

(c)  With  mineral  manure  containing  phosphates  and  potash,  but  no 
nitrogen. 

The  results  maybe  tabulated  thus  : — 1,  Without  any  manure,  the  nitrogen 
in  all  crops  gradually  diminished,  and  also  the  soil  content  was  lessened — 
that  is,  the  crop  diminished.  2,  With  mineral  manures  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  cereals  still  diminished,  as  also  in  the  soil,  but  at  a  somewhat 
less  rate  ;  while  the  nitrogen  of  Glover  and  Beans  is  diminished  but  little,  and 
the  soil  content  even  increased.  In  other  words,  the  mineral  fertilisers,  par¬ 
ticularly  potash,  enabled  the  Clover  to  use  more  nitrogen,  and  thus  to  produce 
a  good  crop,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  store  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  even  rendering  it  assimilable.  3,  What  is  more  remarkable,  the 
crops  rich  in  nitrogen  derive  far  less  benefit  from  nitrogenous  manures  than 
do  those  poor  in  nitrogen.  4,  Root  crops  exhaust  particularly  the  superficial 
layers  of  soil  of  their  nitrogen  under  any  of  these  conditions.  Two  con¬ 
clusions  must  appear  from  these  results  : — 

(a)  The  Leguminosae  must  draw  a  considerable  portion  of  their  supply 
of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and,  as  already  stated,  through  the  soil. 

(i)  Mineral  fertilisers  have  at  least  as  valuable  indirect  action,  in  reference 
to  supply  of  nitrogen,  as  direct  in  furnishing  phosphates  and  potash  to  the 
growing  plant. 

If  nitrogen  is  to  be  added  to  the  soil  in  fertilisers,  in  what  form  is  it  most 
conveniently  and  cheaply  applied  ?  The  answer  to  this  has  already  been 
suggested.  Clover  is  the  best,  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  gathers  in  its 
own  tissues,  and  from  the  increase  it  effects  on  the  soil,  besides  the  consider¬ 
able  amount  found  in  its  roots.  Of  mineral  manures,  nitrates  are  the  best, 
particularly  in  dry  weather.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a  wet  season  is  equally 
good.  For  leguminous  plants,  particularly  for  Clover,  no  large  quantity  of 
nitrogen  is  required  by  ordinary  good  soil,  but  use  a  complex  mineral  fer¬ 
tiliser  containing  a  goodly  per-centage  of  potash. 

The  chief  nitrogenous  substances  used  as  manure  are  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  potash.  The  first  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
nitrogen.  It  contains  20  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  at  the  present  price 
(about  ^22  per  ton)  of  this  fertiliser,  the  nitrogen  it  contains  costs  the 
farmer  about  Is.  per  lb.  If  nitrate  of  soda  is  to  be  used  with  equal  profit, 
it  should  not  be  more  than  three-fourths  of  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
It  contains  only  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  nitrogen.  The  soda  contained 
in  it  is  of  no  value  as  manure.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  at  once  useful  both  as  a 
source  of  potash  and  of  nitrogen,  but  its  price  is  too  high  to  admit  of  the 
farmer  using  it  with  profit  to  himself. 

The  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  each  of  these  three  substances,  at  5  per 
cent,  refraction,  is  as  follows  ; — 

Nitrogen 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  95  per  cent.,  contains  ...  ...  20'30 

Nitrate  of  soda  „  „  .  15’72 

Nitrate  of  potash  „  ,,  .  13  00 

In  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  nitrogen  is  present  as  part  of  the  ammonia 
which  is  the  base  of  the  salt ;  in  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  it  is 
contained  in  the  acid  of  the  salt. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  prepared  from  gas  liquor  in  the  process  of  gas 
purification,  and  from  the  bones  in  the  burning  of  animal  charcoal  for  the 
sugar  refiner.  It  is  generally  sold  by  the  manufacturer  under  a  guarantee 
to  contain  24  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  which  is  equal  to  93T5  per  cent,  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  leaving  a  difference  of  6’85  per  cent,  tor  moisture  and 
other  extraneous  matters. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  supplied  to  farmers  is  not  always  of  the  above- 
mentioned  purity.  It  is  often  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  or  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt). 
The  crystal  of  Epsom  salts  is  dangerously  like  that  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  farmer,  sulphate  of  magnesia  does  not  possess  the 
same  fertilising  properties  as  the  other,  the  cost  of  which  is  eight  or  ten 
times  as  much. 

Commercial  nitrate  of  soda  is  never  quite  pure.  It  is  always  associated 
with  small  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sometimes  it  is  found 
adulterated  with  that  article  to  the  extent  of  33  per  cent.,  the  crystals  of 
common  salt  being  very  similar  to  those  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Sulphate  of 
magnesia  is  also  used  as  an  adulterant.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  usually  sold 
under  a  guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  refraction,  or,  in  other  words,  to  contain  95 
per  cent,  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda. 

Organic  nitrogen  is  never  worth  more  than  two-thirds,  or,  at  most 
three-fourths  for  the  same  per-centage  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen.  To  keep  on 
the  safe  side,  never  pay  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  price  at  which  you  can 
buy  the  latter;  even  this  vill  be  dear  inmost  cases — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
price  of  nitrogen  (ammoniacal)  is  Is.  per  pound  the  price  of  nitrogen 
(organic)  should  not  exceed  Si.  per  pound. — {The  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette.) 


WAKEFIELD  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  Borough  Market,  Wakefield, 
on  August  9th  and  11th,  when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — 

CARNATIONS. 

Pan  of  twelve  Carnations,  not  less  than  nine  varieties  : — First  Mr.  T. 
Haddock,  gardener  to  G.  Ramskill,  Esq.,  Lofthouse  Hall,  with  Mercury, 
James  Merry  weather.  Mars,  John  Keet,  Sarah  Payne  (2),  Sportsman,  Lord 
Napier,  Eccentric  Jack,  Admiral  Curzon  (2),  and  Lord  Milton.  Second  Mr. 
G.  Gill,  East  Moor,  Wakefield,  with  Arthur  Medhurst  (2),  Sportsman,  John 
Simonite,  True  Briton,  Thomas  Moore,  Juno,  True  Briton,  Lamplighter, 
Rose  of  Stapleford,  Sportsman,  and  Admiral  Curzon.  Third  Mr.  George 
Lumb,  Kirkgate,  VVakefield,  with  Illuminator,  Mars,  Rembrandt,  and  nine 
seedlings.  Fourth  Mr.  J.  Steel,  East  Moor,  Wakefield ;  and  fifth  Mr.  W. 
Wilson,  Park  Lane,  Wakefield. 


Pan  of  six  Carnations,  dissimilar. — First  Mr.  T.  Maddock  with  James 
Merryweather,  Lord  Napier,  Admiral  Curzon,  Eccentric  Jack,  Sarah  Payne, 
and  Clipper.  Second  Mr.  George  Lumb  with  Mars,  Rembrandt,  George 
Henry,  and  three  seedlings.  Third  Alfred  Spurr,  East  Moor,  Wakefield, 
w'ith  Lovely  Ann,  Dan  Godfrey,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Thomas  Moore, 
Sybil,  and  Sportsman.  Fourth  Mr.  George  Gill.  Fifth  Mr.  Thomas 
Spurr.  Sixth  Mr.  W.  Wilson;  and  seventh  Mr.  Jesse  Hardwick,  East  Moor, 
Wakefield. 

Single  Flowers. — Scarlet  Bizarres. — First  and  second  Mr.  T.  Maddock  with 
Admiral  Curzon.  Third  Mr.  G.  Gill  with  the  same.  Fourth  and  sixth  Mr. 
G.  Lumb.  Fifth  Mr.  G.  Gill.  Seventh  and  eighth  Mr.  A.  Spurr.  Crimson 
Bizarres. — First  and  second  Mr.  T.  Maddock  with  Eccentric  Jack.  Third  and 
fourth  Mr.  G.  Gill  with  Lamplighter.  Fifth  Mr.  J.  Steel.  Scarlet  Flakes. — First 
and  second  Mr.  T.  Maddock  with  Sportsman  and  Clipper.  Third  and  fourth 
Mr.  G.  Lumb  with  seedling.  Fifth  Mr.  J.  Steel.  Sixth  Mr.  G.  Hardwick.  Seventh 
and  eighth  Mr.  Wilson.  Rose  Flakes. — First  and  second  Mr.  T.  Maddock 
with  James  Merryweather  and  Electric  Light.  Third  and  fourth  Mr.  G. 
Lumb  with  Rose  of  Stapleford.  Fifth  Mr.  A.  Spurr.  Sixth  Mr.  J.  Steel. 
Seventh  Mr.  A.  Spurr.  Eighth  Mr.  J.  Hardwick.  Purple  Flakes. — First 
Mr.  T.  Maddock  with  Squire  Trow,  and  third  with  T.  Maddock.  Second  and 
fourth  Mr.  G.  Lumb  with  seedlings.  Fifth  and  eighth  Mr.  A.  Spurr.  Sixth 
Mr.  G.  Gill.  Seventh  Mr.  J.  Steel.  Selfs. — First  and  second  Mr.  T.  Maddock 
W'ith  Mars.  Third  and  fourth  Mr.  G.  Lumb  with  seedlings.  Fifth  Mr.  A. 
Spurr.  Sixth  Mr.  J.  Hardwick.  Seventh  and  eighth  Mr.  J.  Steel. 

PICOTBES. 

Pan  of  twelve  Picotees,  not  less  than  nine  varieties. — First  Mr.  T’ 
Maddock  with  Miss  Wood  (2),  Mr.  Nichols,  Tinnie,  Zerlina,  Ann  Lord  (2) 
J.  B.  Bryant,  Morning  Star,  Thomas  Williams,  Brunette,  and  Tinnie.  Second 
Mr.  George  Lumb  with  Master  Nichols,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Beauty 
of  Plumstead,  Ann  Lord,  Fanny  Helen,  and  six  seedlings.  Third  Mr.  George 
Gill  with  Lady  Holmesdale  (2),  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Zerlina  (2).  Ann  Lord,  Miss 
Wood,  Mrs.  Bowers,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Mr.  Nichols,  Miss  Horner,  and  J.  B. 
Bryant.  Fourth  Mr.  J.  Steel  ;  and  fifth  Mr.  W.  Wilson. 

Pan  of  six  Picotees,  dissimilar. — First  Mr.  T.  Maddock  with  Master 
Norman,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Zerlina,  Violet  Douglas,  Morning  Star,  and  Master 
Nichols.  Second  Mr.  George  Gill  with  Zerlina,  Mr.  Nichols,  Miss  Moore, 
Mrs.  Gibbons,  Brunette,  and  Mary.  Third  Mr.  Alfred  Spurr  with  Zerlina, 
Miss  Wood,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Mrs.  Bow'ers,  and  a  seedling. 
Fourth  Mr.  T.  Spurr.  Fifth  Mr.  G.  Lumb.  Sixth  Mr.  W.  Wilson.  Seventh 
Mr.  J.  Steel  ;  and  eighth  Mr.  J.  Hardwick. 

Single  Flowers. — Heavy-edged  Red  or  Scarlet. — First  Mr.  G.  Gill  with 
Mrs.  Dodwell.  Second  and  third  Mr.  T.  Maddock  with  J.  B.  Bryant  and 
Master  Norman.  Fourth  and  fifth  Mr.  T.  Spurr.  Sixth  Mr.  A.  Spurr. 
Seventh  Mr.  G.  Gill.  Eighth  Mr.  J.  Hardwick.  Light-edged  Red  or  Scarlet. 
— First  and  third  Mr.  T.  Maddock  with  Violet  Douglas.  Second  Mr.  Gill 
with  Thomas  Williams.  Fourth  Mr.  G.  Lumb.  Fifth  and  eighth  Mr.  T. 
Spurr.  Sixth  Mr.  G.  Gill.  Seventh  Mr.  W.  Wilson.  Heavy-edged  Purple. — 
First  Mr.  T.  Maddock  wdth  Zerlina.  Second  and  third  Mr.  G.  Gill  with  the 
same.  Fourth  Mr.  W.  Wilson.  Fifth  and  eighth  Mr.  A.  Spurr.  Sixth  Mr. 
J.  Steel.  Seventh  Mr.  T.  Spurr.  Light-edged  Purple. — First  Mr.  T.  Maddock 
with  Mr.  Nichols  and  second  with  Minnie.  Third  Mr.  G.  Gill  with  Mars. 
Fourth  Mr.  A.  Spurr.  Fifth  Mr.  G.  Gill.  Sixth  and  seventh  Mr.  W.  Wilson. 
Eighth  Mr.  T.  Spurr.  Heavy-edged  Rose  or  Salmon. — First  Mr.  G.  Gill  with 
Lady  Holmesdale,  and  third  w'ith  Miss  Horner.  Second  Mr.  T.  Maddock 
with  Charles  Williams.  Fourth  Mr.  T.  Spurr.  Fifth  Mr.  W.  Wilson.  Sixth 
and  eighth  Mr.  Lumb.  Seventh  Mr.  T.  Maddock.  Light-edged  Rose  or 
Salmon. — First  and  second  Mr.  T.  Maddock  with  Miss  Wood.  Third  Mr. 
G.  Gill  with  the  same.  Fourth  and  seventh  Mr.  W.  Wilson.  Fifth  and 
eighth  Mr.  A.  Spurr.  Sixth  Mr.  G.  Gill. 

Premier  Carnation. — Sarah  Payne,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Maddock. 

Premier  Picotee. — Zerlina,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Maddock. — J.  WiLCOCK, 
Hon.  Sec. 


FLOWER  GARDENING  AT  KOOLAYNA,  KILDARE. 

A  REALLY  tasteful  flower  garden  is  to  be  seen  at  the  above-named 
demesne,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  F.  Hamilton,  Esq.  Koolayna  is 
situated  under  the  celebrated  Hill  of  Carbury,  about  one  and  a  half  mile 
from  Carbury  railway  station,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  prettier 
position  in  which  to  place  a  dwelling.  The  front  of  the  house  is  built  to 
face  the  hill  above  mentioned,  which  is  enough  at  once  to  take  the 
attention  of  anyone  who  admires  picturesque  scenery. 

The  flower  garden  attracts  the  eye  some  distance  before  reaching  the 
house,  and  after  leaving  the  mam  road  it  is  approached  through  a  well- 
furnished  avenue  of  Laurels,  forming  a  slope  on  each  side.  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Connell,  have  together  managed  to  render  this  very 
neat  and  showy  without  the  strong  glare  of  Calceolarias  or  scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  which  are  too  prevalent  in  most  Irish  flower  gardens,  and 
often  in  English  gardens  also.  Of  Pelargoniums  bronze  and  silver- 
foliaged  varieties  are  mostly  used,  such  as  Marshal  McMahon.  Of  golden 
varieties  Crystal  Palace  Gem  holds  its  own.  Golden  Harry  Hieover  is 
very  effective,  and  such  silver  varieties  as  Mrs.  Mappin  and  Flower  of 
Spring  are  much  used.  Mrs.  Pollock  is  grown  in  large  quantities,  also 
Mrs.  Crab,  a  very  pleasing  variety.  Distinction  is  used  with  effect,  and 
a  very  dark  Lobelia  without  name  is  very  attractive.  Iresine  brilliant- 
issima  has  been  in  use  there,  but  was  found  to  degenerate  ;  I.  Herbsti  is 
now  employed.  Echeverias,  Ajugas,  and  Sedums  are  used  in  large 
numbers.  Round  the  principal  beds  a  margin  of  broken  crocks,  coloured 
blue  and  about  9  inches  in  width,  makes  a  very  good  finish.  Some  of 
the  beds  are  barred — that  is,  the  lines  are  planted  diagonally  ;  the  kinds 
used  for  this  work  are  principally  Iresines,  with  silver  and  bronze 
Pelargoniums,  which  have  a  chaste  appearance.  On  the  left  of  this 
design  of  beds  is  a  ribbon  border  in  which  Pelargoniums,  single  Dahlias, 
and  the  Gladiolus  before  mentioned  are  doing  well.  The  whole  garden  is 
well  kept,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  management. 

Leaving  the  flower  garden  we  find  a  notable  house  of  Cucumbers,  and 
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although  the  season  is  getting  over,  there  are  abundant  fine  fruits.  In  a 
long  vinery  Grapes  are  also  looking  very  well.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
are  numbers  of  tricolor  and  bronze  Pelargoniums  for  trial  and  stock, 
of  which  already  some  thousands  of  cuttings  have  been  taken.  These 
are  placed  in  bog-earth  in  bottom  heat  in  small  thumb  pots,  shaded  from 
bright  sun,  and  the  lights  are  allowed  t)  remain  off,  except  when  heavy 
rains  occur.  The  cuttings  lose  little  or  no  foliage  in  this  way.  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  this  garden  is  managed  by  a  self-taught  man, 
and  Mr.  Connell  says  he  has  gained  much  useful  information  from 
constant  reference  to  the  Journal. — J.  Pithees, 


WORK.foiIthe  week..  S 

mmm 

[TW!E^U_  sW  I 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  appearance  and  rapid  increase  of  red 
spider  upon  the  foliage  of  some  frees  growing  against  walls  facing  south 
and  west,  from  which  the  coping  boards  had  not  been  removed,  induced 
us  to  give  particular  attention  to  them.  The  hot  dry  weather  was 
doubtless  favourable  to  the  spider,  but  trees  upon  the  same  aspects  but 
without  coping  boards  are  comparatively  free  from  it.  Syringing  would 
have  kept  the  foliage  clean,  but  the  pressure  of  work  prevented  this  being 
done  regularly.  Time  will,  however,  certainly  be  found  to  remove  all  the 
coping  boards  after  the  fruit  and  foliage  are  safe  next  spring.  The  more 
artificial  we  make  the  conditions  under  which  these  exotic  fruits  are 
cultivated,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  labour  required  in  the  culture. 
Continue  to  water  freely  during  drought,  and  remove  all  superfluous 
lateral  growths,  by  which  expression  we  intend  to  convey  that  all  lateral 
growth  is  not  superfluous  ;  some  of  it  upon  healthy  vigorous  young  trees, 
if  selected  with  due  care  and  tied  in  thinly,  will  become  well  set  with 
triple  buds  and  bear  fine  fruit  next  year.  Only  bear  in  mind  that  a 
single  shoot  retained  unnecessarily  shades  the  other  wood,  prevents  it 
ripening,  and  represents  ]ust  so  much  wasted  vigour  and  a  not  un¬ 
likely  cause  of  incipient  debility  in  a  tree. 

Summer  Pruning. — Lateral  growth  is  still  pushing  freely.  What 
shall  we  do  with  it  ?  We  cannot  reasonably  claim  to  have  more  than 
five  weeks  before  a  considerable  fall  in  temperature  will  check  growth 
and  hasten  the  decay  of  the  foliage.  Therefore,  let  all  close  pruning 
close  forthwith,  and  do  one  of  two  things  :  either  check  lateral  growth  at 
once  by  shortening  it  to  8  inches,  or,  better  still,  give  each  shoot  a  twist 
2  inches  from  its  base  and  bend  it  downwards  carefully  without  actual 
breakage.  This  will  divert  just  enough  sap  into  the  basal  buds  to  render 
them  plump  without  starting  fully  into  growth,  and  it  will  also  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  flower  buds  by  imparting  much  additional  vigour 
now,  the  full  benefit  of  which  will  be  apparent  next  spring  in  the  large 
blossom,  free  setting,  and  strong  healthy  growth  of  the  fruit.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  close  pruning  should  still  be  persisted  in,  the  legitimate  spring 
growth  will  be  spoiled,  starting  as  it  now  must  into  a  lot  of  weakly 
growth,  upon  which  the  chill  breath  of  autumn  will  fall,  while  it  is  still 
green,  soft,  and  altogether  immature  and  useless.  Prune  with  a  purpose, 
or  not  at  all.  In  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  person  a  pruning  knife  is  a 
positive  source  of  mischief,  and  the  best  advice  we  can  give  such  persons 
is  simply  to  keep  the  branches  of  the  fruit  trees  under  their  care  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  light  and  air  freely  among  them,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  to  Nature.  Rest  assured  that  if  this  is  done  fruit  fine  and  abundant 
will  come  freely  enough  in  due  course.  But  it  will  involve  some  waiting, 
and  it  students  of  our  pages  do  but  follow  our  teaching  intelligently  and 
with  caution  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  prune  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  aim  that  must  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 

Profitable  Fruit-Grorcing . — Examine  closely  the  peculiarities  of  each 
sort  of  fruit  as  it  approaches  maturity,  and  note  how  near  it  comes  to  a 
fair  standard  in  quantity,  quality,  size,  and  appearance.  Apples  and 
Pears  that  are  really  good  in  quality,  and  which  prove  as  generally  pro¬ 
ductive  as  Keswick  Codlin  and  Beuri6  Clairgeau,  are  the  sorts  to  plant 
enough  of  to  insure  a  supply  of  fruit.  For  market,  earliness  and  lateness 
also  tells,  and  we  may  usefully  note  that  now  in  the  middle  of  August  we 
have  still  a  few  sound  fruit  of  Gooseberry  Apple,  which  have  been  in  the 
fruit  store  since  last  October,  so  that  we  may  literally  claim  to  have 
Apples  throughout  the  year,  the  fruit  of  Margaret  being  already  over, 
and  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  is  now  ready. 

FRUIT-FORCING. 

Melons. — When  the  fruits  commence  swelling  thin  them  to  three  or 
four  to  a  plant,  leaving  the  best  and  most  even-shaped  fruits.  Syringe 
the  plants  and  house  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days,  hut 
damp  the  house  only  in  dull  weather  ;  and  when  the  temperature  is 
likely  to  fall  below  70°  at  night  the  fire  should  be  lighted  or  the  heat 
turned  on.  Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  close  soon 
after  three  o’clock  during  sunshine  with  a  temperature  of  80^  to  86°  and 
rise  to  90°,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Give  the  plants  when 
necessary  a  good  soaking  of  tepid  liquid  manure  at  the  roots  when 
swelling  off  their  fruits,  which  will  greatly  assist  in  their  development. 
The  latest  plants  of  all  will  by  this  time  be  showing  fruit,  and  should 


have  a  somewhat  dry,  warm,  and  well-ventilated  atmosphere,  impreg¬ 
nating  the  blossoms  daily  as  they  expand,  and  stopping  at  the  same  time 
a  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Keep  them  somewhat  dry  at  the  roots,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  flagging.  Plants  with  the  fruit  advanced  for  ripening 
may  have  a  lessened  amount  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  if  they  are  very  vigorous,  or  the  fruits  show  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  crack,  cut  the  stem  half  to  three  parts  through  a  little  below 
the  fruits,  and  admit  a  little  air  constantly. 

Frames. —  Plants  growing  in  dung-heated  frames  or  pits  will  need 
water  sparingly  now  tliat  the  days  are  getting  shorter,  and  the  moisture 
that  must  follow  greater.  The  plants  will  also  need  little  water  at  the 
roots,  inasmuch  as  they  can  and  do  push  into  the  dung  and  leaves  at 
discretion,  where  they  find  a  congenial  and  moist  temperature,  also  a  good 
supply  of  stimulating  food.  As  the  chance  of  ripening  late  crops  in 
frames  depends  greatly  on  the  weather,  every  opportunity  available 
should  be  utilised.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  the  day  be  fine 
damp  the  plants  lightly  at  the  same  time.  Keep  the  laterals  well  stopped 
and  the  foliage  fairly  thin.  See  that  the  linings  are  attended  to  by 
adding  some  fresh  fermenting  material,  and  place  some  mats  over  the 
lights  when  the  nights  are  cold. 

Cucumbers. — The  house  in  which  winter  Cucumbers  are  to  be  grown 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  woodwork  should  be  washed  with 
hot  water  and  softsoap,  and  the  brickwork  with  hot  lime,  making  the 
whole  sweet  and  clean  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  Examine  the 
drainage  and  see  that  it  is  in  perfect  condition  before  putting  in  the  soil. 
The  soil  most  suitable  is  three  parts  turfy  loam,  light  rather  than  heavy, 
and  one  part  peat,  with  sufficient  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.  A  dry 
day  should  be  chosen  for  getting  in  the  material,  also  for  mixing  ;  and 
previous  to  putting  in  the  soil  the  drainage  must  be  secured  by  a  layer 
of  turf  grassy  side  downwards.  The  soil  should  be  laid  in  a  ridge  or  in 
hillocks,  and  should  have  a  base  of  about  2  feet,  and  about  10  inches 
deep  in  the  centre,  having  a  flattened  top  half  the  width  of  the  base.  It 
should  be  put  together  moderately  firm.  If  the  seed  has  been  sown  and 
treated  as  advised  in  cur  last  calendar  the  plants  will  be  ready  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so  for  shifting  into  their  final  quarters  or  planting  on 
the  hillocks.  If  a  house  cannot  be  devoted  to  them  they  may  be  put  in 
their  fruiting  pots,  and  the  plants  trained  with  a  single  stem  until  they 
reach  the  trellis,  for  it  is  necessary  that  they  have  a  position  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  light  and  a  stove  temperature.  The  plants  having 
been  watered  some  time  previous  to  planting-out  should  in  being  turned 
out  have  their  roots  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  when  planting,  pressing 
the  soil  firmly  around  each  plant,  after  which  they  should  be  supported 
by  small  sticks,  and  these  fastened  to  the  first  wire  of  the  trellis.  If  the 
sun  be  bright  and  powerful  at  the  time  of  planting  it  will  be  advisable 
to  shade  them  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  become  established,  when 
it  should  be  discontinued  altogether. 

Strmvberries  in  Runners  for  the  most  part  are  this  season  late, 

owing  to  the  dry  weather  ;  but  the  first  batches  are  in  their  fruiting  pots, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  in  those  for  successional  and  late 
forcing.  These  may  have  pots  a  little  larger  than  the  earliest  batch,  but 
nothing  is  gained  by  large  pots,  those  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter  being 
quite  large  enough.  The  potting  should  be  done  firmly,  and  the  pot  stood 
on  a  hard  bottom  in  an  open  but  sheltered  situation,  giving  each  space 
for  development.  A  surfacing  of  horse  droppings  is  placed  on  the  soil, 
which  encourages  surface  roots.  The  earliest  batch  are  now  rooting 
freely  in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  will  need  to  be  examined  occasionally 
and  kept  free  from  weeds  and  runners.  The  general  stock  should  be 
dewed  overhead  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  between  three 
and  four  o’clock,  and  water  given  at  the  roots  whenever  they  require  it. 
A  small  maggot  is  sometimes  very  troublesome,  coiling  itself  on  the  leaves, 
and  perforates  them  in  a  short  time.  It  is  readily  disposed  of  by  hand¬ 
picking  carefully  upon  its  first  appearance. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Poinsettias. — The  earliest  hatches  of  the  plants  should  be  gradually 
hardened  and  placed  in  cold  frames  without  further  delay.  When  kept  in 
heat  the  whole  season  the  plants  draw  up  tall  and  weak,  and  onl}'  poor 
bracts  are  produced.  The  growth  made  while  in  cold  frame  will  be  stout, 
sturdy,  and  well  matured,  whicli  is  essential  for  the  production  of 
handsome  dwarf  plants  with  their  foliage  to  the  base,  and  large  heads  of 
brilliant  scarlet  bracts.  While  in  frames  ventilate  liberally  during  the 
day  when  fine,  and  the  frame  may  be  closed  in  the  afternoon.  Plants 
that  have  just  been  rooted  should  be  tranferred  into  4  or  5-inch  pots,  and, 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooting  in  the  new  soil  and  have  been  hardened,  grow 
them  as  cool  as  possible.  The  whole  of  these  plants  should  be  grown 
exposed  to  light  and  the  full  force  of  the  sun.  The  watering  must  be 
done  carefully,  and  the  plants  not  allowed  to  suffer  by  an  insufficient 
supply.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  feed  with  artificial  manure  on 
the  surface  and  with  clear  soot  water.  Those  in  possession  of  strong 
firm  cuttings  may,  if  they  are  rooted  at  once,  have  some  valuable  late 
dwarf  plants  in  3  and  4-inch  pots. 

Fuj?horbia  jacguinicejlora. — One  of  the  most  effective  winter 
decorative  plants  that  can  be  grown.  All  that  are  established  in  their 
flowering  pots  should  be  in  cold  frames  exposed  to  the  sun  and  plenty 
of  air.  When  grown  in  a  confined  atmosphere  the  plants  grow 
tall  and  soft,  ami  flower  very  imperfectly;  plants  drawn  up  in  heat 
are  useless  for  decoration.  When  the.=e  vary  in  height  from  1  to  2  feet 
they  are  most  useful,  and  when  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air  they 
flower  abundantly.  In  order  to  induce  these  plants  to  branch  they 
must  be  allowed  to  grow,  say,  18  inches  high,  and  then  be  well  cut  back 
into  the  firm  wood  ;  this  should  be  done  previous  to  placing  them  in  the 
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largest  pots.  Plants  that  have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment,  and 
have  grown  as  previously  directed,  will  be  sufficiently  stout  to  support 
themselves,  or  at  the  most  need  only  a  small  stake  up  to  the  place  where 
they  commence  branching.  It  is  a  mistake  to  stake  them  straight  up  to 
the  point,  for  the  growths  arch  naturally,  and  in  this  condition  they  are 
the  most  beautiful.  Another  batch  of  these  may  still  be  rooted,  but 
this  time  three  or  four  should  be  placed  together  and  grown  without 
stopping  or  potting.  These  plants  do  not  require  much  root  room,  and 
will  do  well  in  the  same  soil  as  the  Poinsettias — namely,  good  loam,  a 
seventh  of  manure,  and  a  little  sand.  Be  careful  not  to  overwater  these 
plants  while  they  are  in  cold  frames. 

Centroppgon  Lvcyamis. — This  is  not  cultivated  half  so  extensively  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  for  without  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flower- 
ing  plants.  All  plants  that  are  well  advanced  in  growth  will  be  much 
better  from  this  date  in  cold  frames  than  if  kept  in  heated  structures. 
As  the  plants  are  turned  out  the  necessary  staking  must  be  done,  so  that 
they  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  turn  their  foliage  and  the  top  portion  of 
the  shoots  assume  a  natural  appearance.  They  arch  outwards,  and  plants 
in  6-inch  pots  with,  say,  six  strong  shoots,  all  arching  naturally,  have 
when  in  bloom  a  very  effective  appearance  in  the  stove,  conservatory,  or 
intermediate  house.  When  in  flower  this  plant  associates  admirably  with 
the  varieties  of  Calanthe  vestita,  the  effect  produced  being  charming. 

Tydcea  Madame  Heine. — One  of  the  best  varieties  that  can  be  grown 
for  the  stove  from  the  month  of  January  onwards.  Young  plants  rooted 
and  established  some  time  ago  should  now  be  placed  into  5-inch  pots,  the 
size  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower.  These  must  be  grown  in  a 
warm  position,  the  foliage  not  syringed,  and  the  plants  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine.  Although  these  plants  dislike  being  syringed,  they  enjoy  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  should  always  stand  upon  some  moisture-holding 
material.  This  is  an  evergreen  variety,  and  must  always  be  propagated 
from  cuttings,  as  it  forms  no  underground  stems. 

Gesneras, — The  earliest  of  these  that  are  growing  strongly  may  now 
be  transferred  from  the  small  pots  in  which  they  were  started  to  those  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  flower  in.  The  removal  of  Poinsettias  and 
other  plants  to  cold  frames  will  allow  of  these  having  more  room  and 
better  positions.  Tubers  that  have  been  kept  dry  and  at  rest  until  now 
should  be  started  at  once  in  moist  brisk  heat.  It  is  a  good  plan  when 
starting  a  late  batch  of  tubers  to  pot  them  in  small  pots,  so  that  they  will 
not  need  disturbing  afterwards  until  they  are  placed  in  a  larger  size. 
When  started  in  pans  they  are  thrown  back  more  or  less  when  they  are 
ready  for  small  pots.  These  plants,  as  well  as  Tydaeas,  do  well  in  good 
loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  coarse  sand. 


SHA.LL  WE  BREED  HYBRIDS? 

I  HAVE  no  barren  statements  to  offer.  I  ccnceive  that  the 
mind  of  the  bee-keeper  of  to-day  would  relish  something  in 
accord  with  his  present  knowledge  of  bee-culture.  An  assertion 
of  what  I  am  doing,  and  have  done,  still  falls  upon  the  ear  of 
the  most  credulous  as  merely  an  assertion.  I  wish,  if  possible, 
to  convince  the  reason  of  every  reader.  My  preference  for 
hybrids,  or  crosses  between  the  best  strains  of  German  and 
Italian  bees,  is  based  upon  certain  facts,  many  of  which  are  well 
known  to  the  reader  of  less  experience. 

Did  you  never  think  it  strange  that  the  product  of  two  I’aces 
of  bees  .'■hovild,  as  a  rule,  possess  certain  traits  in  a  more  radical 
degree  than  either  parent  race  ?  Apropos  to  the  above,  do  you 
not  distinctly  remember  that  the  decisions  of  bee-keepers  have 
been  largely  in  the  majority — that  hybrids,  crosses  between 
Italian  and  German  bees,  were  excellent  honey-gatherers, 
equalled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none ;  but  oh !  so  universally 
cross  ? 

Just  why  it  should  be  a  rule  that  this  product  possessed  more 
belligerency  than  either  parent,  attracted  my  attention  some 
years  ago.  I  first  built  up  a  theory  to  account  for  the  enigma, 
to  which  by  fitting  everyday  facts,  I  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
to  be  correct. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  we  have  but  two  distinct  races  of 
bees — the  dark  and  the  yellow ;  and,  seeond,  that  the  yellow  race 
of  bees  possess  much  the  most  belligerent  disposition. 

A  thousand  voices  will  now  ask,  “  Why  has  the  black  bee 
been  called  the  crossest  ?  ”  I  will  try  to  evp:ilain.  If  you  receive 
three  or  four  stings  during  the  manipulation  of  ten  colonies  of 
dark  or  German  bees,  and  only  one  sting  in  handling  the  same 
number  of  yellow  colonies,  would  you  not  arrive  at  the  conclu¬ 
sions  so  unanimously  declared  by  bee-keepers  of  the  past  ? 
Still,  a  mistake  has  been  made.  In  opening  a  hive  you  are  very 
rarely  stung  by  bees  that  do  not  take  wing.  A  well-known  and 
marked  characteiistic  of  that  branch  of  the  yellow  race  known 
as  the  Italians  is,  that  compared  with  the  dark  or  German  bees 


they  are  very  tenacious  of  their  foot-hold  on  the  combs  and  in 
the  hive.  I  think  I  am  sa‘’e  in  saying  that  during  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  a  colony,  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  many  bees  take 
wing  when  handling  the  German  bees  as  would  when  handling 
Italians. 

Now,  as  the  proportionate  number  of  stings  received  is  not 
one-half  as  much  against  the  German  bees  as  their  greater  pro¬ 
portion  are  in  condition  to  sting,  here  is  an  argument  of  two  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  good  nature  of  the  Germans  ;  but  here  are 
more  arguments  based  on  what  your  experience  has  already 
taught  you.  There  are  ways  to  test  the  disposition  of  bees  when 
on  the  wing — ways  which  we  all  use  of  necessity.  Apply  smoke 
equally  to  the  races  under  equally  unfavourable  conditions,  and 
while  the  Germans  mind  its  admonitions  and  give  up  at  once,  the 
Italians  seem  to  “  lay  back  their  ears  ”  preparing  for  battle  as 
soon  as  the  fog  clears  away. 

Another  way  :  When  it  is  too  cool  for  bees  to  lly,  if  you  ap¬ 
proach  a  hive  carefully  (I  mean  in  the  winter),  and  cautiously 
pull  back  the  cloth  cover,  black  bees,  as  a  rule,  will  show  no  re¬ 
sentment,  while  Italians  will  tip  up  their  posteriors  and  thrust 
out  their  stings.  By  the  worst  of  treatment  arouse  a  colony  of 
Italians  till  they  take  wing  quite  freely,  and  you  have  nothing 
worse  to  fear  from  blacks. 

It  seems  that  the  offspring  of  these  two  races,  as  a  ru^*^ 
inherited  about  equally  from  the  dispositions  of  the  parents 
while  those  crosses  coming  from  the  little  blacker  German  straiJi 
and  the  bright  yellow  Italians  were  most  sure  to  partake  of  the 
light-footed,  take-wing  tendency.  Does  this  not  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  hybi'ids  were,  as  a  rule,  worse  to  handle  than  eithev 
parent  race  in  its  purity  ?  Does  it  not  also  account  for  the 
ferociousness  of  the  Cyprians  ?  They  possess  to  the  full  exten 
the  innate  meanness  of  the  yellow  race  and  light-footedness  of  the 
blacks. 

Now,  if  you  will  rid  your  apiary  of  all  German  bees  except 
the  larger  brown  variety,  and  of  all  the  yellow  bees  except  the 
leather-coloured  Italians,  you  will  find  cross-hybrids  largely  in 
the  minority.  You  will  find  that  most  of  your  hybrid  colonies 
are  as  good-natured  as  any  bees  you  ever  saw,  and  standing  well 
up  to  or  above  the  reputation  given  them  by  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  past — as  being  par  excellence  as  surplus  honey-producers. 

You  must  not  forget  that  this  most  valuable  strain  is  not  a 
fixed  race ;  that  it  is  liable  to  sport  from  one  “  side  of  the  house  ” 
to  the  other  —he.,  strongly  show  the  tendencies,  sometimes  of  one 
parent  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  They  will  rarely  fall  below 
the  aggregate  worth  of  either  parent.  This  sporting  tendency 
gives  a  most  excellent  opportunity  to  breed  for  qualities.  Were 
I  keeping  either  race  in  its  purity,  I  should  always  breed  for 
qualities,  rearing  my  queens  from  my  best  colonies,  which  produce 
the  largest  quantity  of  surplus  honey,  and  good  behaviour  as  one 
of  the  main  points  of  valuation.  No  matter  whether  you  have 
purchased  a  queen,  and  are  breeding  for  Germans  or  Italians  in 
their  purity,  or  their  crosses  in  their  excellency,  if  you  do  not 
direct  their  breeding,  rearing  your  queens  from  your  best  colonies, 
you  will  fall  behind  those  who  do,  and  you  will  always  need  to 
purchase  queens  from  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  many  who  are  now  breeding  from  hybrids, 
let  me  say  that  it  is  my  advice  to  breed  from  the  greatest  honey- 
gatherers,  and  always  such  bees  as  stick  to  the  combs  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  Italian  style.  I  want  no  Cyprians  or  Syrians 
to  knock  at  my  apiarian  gate,  unless  they  are  possessed  of  the 
fast-footed  tendency.  I  cannot  admit  such  a  queen,  even  though 
she  came  mantled  in  a  ten-dollar  greenback. 

My  opinion  is,  that  very  many  who  suppose  that  they  have 
“good-natured  Cyprians,  ’  have  only  Italian  bees.  If  we  find 
such  radical  differences  in  disposition  of  different  colonies  of  the 
new  races  as  is  reported  from  those  who  think  that  they  have 
the  pure  Cyprians  and  Syrians,  then  surely  there  is  little  fixed¬ 
ness  to  be  found  in  these  new  I’aces.  Next  to  the  crossed  strain 
of  bees  above  described,  I  prefer  the  leather-coloured  Italians  in 
their  Simon-purity.  Early  and  late  brood-rearing  are  now  being 
proven  to  be  injurious  qualities.  My  students  will  tell  you  that 
our  forty-five  colonies  that  could  not  breed  at  all  till  they 
gathered  the  pollen  of  1884,  notwithstanding  they  ceased  breed¬ 
ing  early  last  autumn,  are  now  the  strongest  colonies  we  have  in 
our  yard ;  and  everyone  has  been  the  pink  of  health  for  a  year 
past. 

Would  that  I  were  as  sure  of  an  1884  fall  honey-crop  as  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Cyprians  and  Syrians  into  this  country 
has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  our  business.  I  have  tried  to 
appeal  to  known  facts  and  reasons,  asking  you  to  take  therefrom 
nothing  for  granted.  How  well  I  have  succeeded  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge. — James  Heddon  (in  American  Bee  Journal). 
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THE  BEST  HIVE. 

Would  any  correspondent  of  the  Journal  advise  a  cottager  which  is 
the  best  hive  for  bees  and  procuring  the  most  sectional  super  honey  ?  I 
have  eight  straw  hives,  which  I  intend  at  the  end  of  the  Heather  to  make 
into  four.  Should  these  remain  in  the  straw  hives  and  the  swarms  from 
them  next  season  be  placed  into  what  might  be  recommended,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  put  some  of  them  in  at  the  end  of  the  season  ?  I  have  three 
straw  Stewartons  which  I  made  from  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  instructions  in  the 
Journal.  Can  these  have  sectional  supers  to  advantage  ?  If  they  can, 
please  explain  how. — Edward  Appleby. 

[The  above  question  has  been  answered  repeatedly  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  therefore  I  advise  you  to  study  what  was  then  said  on  the  subject. 
Meanwhile  I  will  extend  the  information.  The  hive  most  suitable  for 
profit  where  good  msnagement  in  every  detail  is  strictly  carried  out  is  the 
hive  that  conserves  the  heat,  retaining  a  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  variable  year,  with  facilities  to  assist  the  bees  to  regulate  the  tempera¬ 
ture  during  excessive  heat,  and  thereby  keep  the  bees  at  constant  work. 
In  such  hives  as  the  Stewarton  or  the  deep  compound  frame  hive  they 
continue  to  bring  forward  their  brood  from  the  advantages  such  hives  have 
in  being  better  provided  at  all  times  with  sufficient  stores — an  important 
matter,  which  every  bee-keeper  should  study  to  have.  Hives  with  little 
stores  fill  few  supers,  with  a  still  further  disadvantage  that  the  bees 
destroy  much  brood.  The  hive  that  preserves  its  brood  well  throughout 
the  year  is  the  one  that  is  most  profitable.  Two  hives  on  equal  terms  in 
February,  the  one  rich  in  stores  and  of  proper  construction,  and  which 
requires  no  feeding,  the  other  poor  in  stores,  with  the  stimulative  battle 
continually  on,  which  tends  greatly  to  the  loss  of  bees,  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  former  to  collect  honey  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs.  Then  if  in  deep  narrow  hives  the  bees  in  February  bring 
forward  but  five  hundred  more  bees  than  in  those  wide  and  ill-provisioned, 
that  five  hundred  means  at  least  five  thousand  by  June,  which  is  explana¬ 
tory  in  itself.  The  foregoing  will  perhaps  answer  the  query,  but  at  another 
time  I  will  give  some  practical  details. 

The  other  question,  whether  the  four  swarms  should  be  placed  into 
proper  hives,  and  fed,  I  suppose,  or  to  join  them  to  the  remaining  four, 
depends  entirely  upon  whether  it  is  wished  to  diminish  or  increase  the 
stocks.  Either  of  the  plans  will  do  providing  feeding  is  properly  attended 
to  or  they  are  joined  successfully.  I  cannot  advise  putting  the  bees  into 
the  straw  Stewartons,  being  ignorant  as  to  their  construction  ;  but  if  of  the 
proper  shape  and  size,  and  fitted  with  ventilation  beneath,  and  the  crowns 
of  the  hive  are  made  so  that  the  bees  are  admitted  to  supers  at  outside 
combs  only,  they  will  do  very  well.  Sections  and  supers  can  be  wrought  to 
advantage  on  them,  but  not  if  they  do  not  possess  these  properties. 
Besides,  if  he  wishes  to  be  successful  with  supers  and  sections  never  place 
them  anywhere  than  what  the  name  implies — viz.,  above — and  do  not 
neglect  to  keep  these  dark  and  warm. — Lanarkshire  Bee-Keeper.] 


TEANSFERRING  BEES  FROM  AN  OLD  TO  A  NEW  HIVE 

Kindly'  let  me  know  through  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  how  I  had 
better  proceed  with  a  very  old  straw  hive.  It  is  full  of  honey,  and  in 
such  a  dilapidated  condition  as  not  to  bear  moving.  I  think  the  only  way 
will  be  to  destroy  the  bees  by  putting  something  in  the  numerous  holes  to 
suffocate  them.  Please  tell  me  what  would  be  the  best  to  use.  I  am 
quite  a  beginner  and  have  never  done  much  with  bees. — W.  C.  L. 

[If  there  is  no  bee-keeper  near  who  understands  driving  and 
“  W.  C.  L.”  cannot  perform  the  operation,  get  someone  to  act  according  to 
the  following  instructions ; — We  cannot  advise  the  suffocation  of  the  bees. 
Approach  the  hive  gently  and  smear  the  entrance  slightly  with  carbolic 
acid,  or  blow  a  few  good  whiffs  of  smoke  either  from  a  roll  of  fustian  or 
brown  paper  if  you  have  no  bellows ;  then  uncover  and  undo  all  the 
fastenings,  lift  the  hive  and  board  on  to  a  table  and  gently  invert 
the  hive.  If  timorous,  keep  smoking  them  a  little  for  safety,  but 
it  is  better  if  it  could  be  done  without ;  or  the  entrance  of  the 
hive  may  be  closed  and  a  few  raps  on  its  side  with  a  split  switch 
will  cause  the  bees  to  gorge  themselves,  which  is  the  best  quieter, 
when  it  may  be  inverted  and  an  empty  hive  placed  over  it.  The 
rapping  on  the  under  one  containing  the  bees  will  cause  them  to  ascend 
to  the  empty  one,  where  the  bees  may  either  remain  to  be  fed  up  into  a 
stock  or  transferred  into  whichever  kind  of  hive  most  desirable  :  30  lbs. 
of  sugar  will  be  required  for  that  purpose.  In  all  probability  there  will 
be  some  brood  ;  the  combs  containing  such  should  be  placed  in  a  box  over 
the  bees  till  hatched  out.  The  box  should  be  fitted  with  fillets,  so  that 
the  combs  are  kept  the  proper  distance  apart.  After  the  brood  is  hatched 
remove  the  box  and  separate  the  bees  from  the  combs  and  return  them  to 
the  hive.  If  the  hive  is  flat-topped  it  will  stand  steady,  but  if  bell-shaped 
it  should  be  supported  bv  some  hollow  vessel ;  the  rim  of  an  old  sieve  is 
efficient  for  the  purpose.] 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Hogg  &  Wood,  Coldstream  and  Duns,  'S.'B.— Catalogue  of  Dutch  Flower 
Roots. 

Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

Kobert  Yeitch  &Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter.— Cato foy we  of  Dutch  Bulbs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Bulb  Catalogue  for  1884. 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross. — Bulb  Catalogue, 

James  Dickson  <fe  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  ^t.,ChQS,teT:.— Catalogue  of  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots. 

S.  Mahood  k  Son,  Putney. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 


All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Book  (A.  B.). — Burbidge’s  “Domestic  Floriculture,”  price  7s.  Gd.,  is  a 
useful  work  on  the  subject.  You  will  also  find  much  information  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Luckhurst  in  this  Journal,  page  394,  November  8th,  1883. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  {E.  T.,  Tamworth). — The  samples  you  send  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  form  of  the  Cucumber 
disease,  as  you  have  cut  oS  the  end  of  the  fruit  that  we  particularly  desired 
to  see.  If  it  is  what  is  known  as  the  fruit  form  of  the  disease  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  eradicate.  No  simpler  remedy  appears  to  have  been 
found  than  raising  the  night  temperature  of  the  house  to  say  76°  to  80°  at 
night.  No  one  can  account  for  such  outbreaks  any  more  than  they  can 
trace  the  origin  of  the  ailments  of  individuals.  If  your  plants  are  attacked 
by  the  root  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  illustrated  on  page  397,  vol.  iii., 
Third  Series,  November  3rd,  1881,  the  vibrios  attacking  the  roots  have 
been  introduced  either  with  soil,  manure,  or  water,  and  in  that  case  fresh 
plants  must  be  had  with  materials  for  growing  them  from  another  source. 

Cocumbers  for  February  ( W.  H.). — Now  you  have  supplied  the 
“  missing  link”  we  can  answer  your  letter.  You  will  find  either  Telegraph  or 
Cardiff  Castle  better  than  the  variety  you  name.  We  should  grow  be  th  if  space 
permitted.  The  former  is  the  larger  and  productive,  the  latter  prolific  and 
excellent  in  quality.  Sow  the  seed  at  once,  allowing  the  plants  to  have  all 
the  sun  and  air  possible  to  keep  them  sturdy.  The  stronger  the  growth 
before  November  the  better  will  the  plants  bear  in  February.  They  will 
produce  fruits  before,  but  they  can  be  removed  if  not  wanted,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  let  the  plants  bear  heavily  in  a  young  state. 

Peas  and  Beans  Dying  (M.  G.). — We  have  seen  many  failures  this 
year  as  the  result  of  the  dry  weather  and  the  increase  of  insects  on  the 
foliage,  which  arrested  the  growth  so  seriously  that  the  roots  collapsed. 
Unless  anything  of  a  deleterious  nature  has  been  supplied  to  the  roots  we 
can  suggest  no  other  cause  of  your  crops  dying.  Your  letter  contains 
nothing  to  enable  us  to  form  a  definite  opinion  on  the  subject.  We  suspect 
it  is  a  case  of  simple  exhaustion. 

Raising  Conservatory  Bed  {J.  W.  H.). — We  do  not  quite  understand 
what  you  intend  to  convey.  You  say  the  “  whole  surface  of  the  beds  are 
covered  with  plants,”  but  whether  you  mean  the  climbing  plants  or  plants  in 
pots  we  cannot  tell.  So  far  as  we  understand  the  case  we  should  prefer 
adding  soil,  but  taking  care  not  to  bank  it  up  the  stems  of  the  climbers,  and 
if  a  neat  surface  is  required  for  standing  pots  on,  it  can  be  formed  by  a  layer 
of  gravel. 

Management  of  Figs  {R.  S.). — When  Figs  are  grown  out  of  doors  or  in 
an  unheated  house  all  attempts  to  produce  a  second  crop  should  be  checked 
by  pulling  off  all  the  little  fruits  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  get 
hold  of.  The  tree  will  then  make  another  effort  at  fruiting  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  current  year’s  growth,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  embryo 
fruit — that  which  would  be  the  third  crop  in  a  favourable  climate — will  just 
advance  to  the  right  stage  for  remaining  dormant  through  the  winter.  The 
point  to  aim  at  is  to  have  in  autumn  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  little  plump  buds  about  the  size  of  a  Radish  seed  on 
thoroughly  ripened  wood. 

Bronzed  and  Silver-leaved  Pelargoniums  for  Bedding  {S.  E.). — The 
following  are  varieties  of  proved  worth  : — Silver-leaved — Princess  Alex¬ 
andra,  Miss  Kingsbury,  and  as  a  dwarf  grower  Little  Trot.  Flower  of 
Spring,  with  creamy  variegation,  is  also)  an  excellent  bedder.  Bronze-leaved 
— Mar(^chal  MacMahon,  Black  Douglas,  Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  and  as  a  dwarf 
for  edgings  Golden  Harry  Hieover.  The  manure  you  name  and  your 
proposed  mode  of  applying  it  will  be  good  for  all  the  plants  to  which  you 
refer. 

Propagating  Laurels  and  Yews  [J.  B.). — Laurel  cuttings  should  be 
taken  of  the  current  year’s  growth  with  a  joint  or  two  of  last  year’s, 
inserting  them  about  two-thirds  their  length  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
making  the  soil  very  firm  around  them.  They  should  be  iuserted  at  the 
close  of  September  or  early  in  October.  Yew  cuttings  should  be  taken  off 
with  a  heel  to  the  previous  week’s  growth,  and  be  divested  of  the  leaves 
half  way  up  the  cuttings,  to  which  extent  they  should  be  inserted  in  sandy 
loam  surfaced  with  sand,  which  may  be  done  now,  the  wood  being  firm ;  or 
the  ripened  growth  may  be  inserted  in  April,  choosing  a  shady  border.  No 
artificial  heat  is  necessary. 

Gardener  Leaving  {A.  L.  L.  W.). — We  are  quite  sure  you  intend  to  act 
kindly  towards  your  gardener,  and  you  are  really  giving  him  a  week’s 
more  notice  than  he  is  strictly  entitled  to  receive.  Still,  the  time  is  short, 
and  does  not  give  a  man  much  chance  to  procure  another  situation,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  not  unusual  to  give  a  month’s  notice  in  cases  similar  to 
yours.  This,  however,  is  given  out  of  consideration  to  a  servant,  and  your 
gardener  (unless  there  is  a  signed  agreement  to  that  effect)  is  not  entitle 
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to  the  wages  he  demands  in  lieu  of  notice.  The  name  of  your  plant  is 
given  below. 

Margaret  and  Madeleine  Apples  {North  Lincoln). — Notwithstanding 
the  circumstance  that  the  variety  known  under  the  above  name  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  is  a  pale  yellow  Apple,  the  true  old  Margaret  is  a  red-striped  fruit.  On 
this  account  it  is  also  called  the  Early  Red  Margaret,  Red  Juneating,  and 
several  other  names.  The  description  of  this  Apple  is  recorded  in  the  “  Fruit 
Manual as  follows  ; — “  Fruit  medium-sized,  roundish-ovate,  and  narrowing 
towards  the  eye,  where  it  is  angular.  Skin  greenish  yellow  on  the  shaded 
side,  but  bright  red  next  the  sun,  striped  all  over  with  darker  red,  and  strewed 
with  grey  russety  dots.  Eye  half  open  and  prominent,  with  long,  broad, 
erect  segments,  surrounded  with  a  number  of  puckered  knobs.  Stalk  short 
and  thick,  about  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  and  shallow  cavity. 
Flesh  greenish  white,  brisk,  juicy,  and  vinous,  with  a  pleasant  and  very 
refreshing  flavour.  A  first-rate  early  dessert  Apple.  It  is  ripe  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  but  does  not  keep  long,  being  very  liable  to  become  mealy. 
To  have  it  in  perfection  it  is  well  to  gather  it  a  few  days  before  it  ripens  on 
the  tree,  and  thereby  secure  its  juicy  and  vinous  flavour.  The  tree  does  not 
attain  a  large  size,  being  rather  a  small  grower.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  is 
quite  hardy,  except  in  light  soils,  when  it  is  liable  to  canker.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  growing  as  dwarfs,  either  for  potting  or  being  trained  as  an 
espalier,  when  grafted  on  the  Paradise  or  Pom  me  Paradis  stock.  This  is  a 
very  old  English  Apple.  It  is  without  doubt  the  Margaret  of  Rea,  Worlidge, 
Ray,  and  all  our  early  pomologists  except  Miller.”  The  “  pale  yellow  Mar¬ 
garet  ”  to  which  you  refer  is  no  doubt  the  Madeleine  or  Summer  Pippin  : — 
“Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  yellowish  white,  with 
pumerous  imbedded  pearly  specks,  with  an  orange  tinge  next  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  marked  with  faint  streaks  of  red.  Eye  small  and  closed,  set  in  a 
narrow  basin,  and  surrounded  with  several  unequal  plaits.  Stalk  short  and 
slender,  not  extending  beyond  the  base,  and  inserted  in  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity.  Flesh  white,  very  crisp  and  tender,  juicy,  sugary,  and  highly  fla¬ 
voured.  An  early  dessert  Apple  of  good  quality  ;  ripe  in  the  middle  and  end 
of  August.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
excessive  pubescence  of  its  leaves  and  shoots.  Mr.  Lindley  in  the  ‘  Guide  to 
the  Orchard  ’  considers  this  variety  as  identical  with  the  Margaret  of  Ray, 
which  is  a  mistake.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  Margaret  of  Miller,  but  certainly 
not  of  any  English  author  either  preceding  or  subsequent  to  him.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  lists  of  fruits  given  by  Miller  in  his  dictionary  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  works  of  the  French  pomologists,  while  the  fruits  of 
his  own  country  are  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  the  only  reason  we  can 
assign  for  him  describing  this  variety  for  the  Margaret  is  because  our  own 
Margaret  being  by  some  authors  called  the  Magdalene,  he  might  have 
thought  the  two  synonymous.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  little  confusion 
should  exist  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Margaret.  The  two  Apples  named  are 
perfectly  distinct,  the  former  being  the  more  profitable  to  grow  for  supplying 
the  markets  with  early  fruit. 

Storing  Apples  (L.  L.). — The  chief  point  to  attend  to  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fruit  is  to  handle  it  with  the  greatest  care,  not  casting  the  Apples 
into  baskets  and  turning  them  out  roughly,  as  if  this  is  done  bruises  are 
made,  though  they  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time,  and  decay  is  incited. 
A  cool  dark  cellar  or  shed  is  suitable,  but  with  the  windows  or  door  opened 
occasionally  for  the  dispersion  of  moisture  for  a  week  or  two  after  the 
fruit  is  stored.  A  very  dry,  light,  and  warm  place  is  not  recommended,  as 
in  such  the  fruit  is  apt  to  shrivel. 

Grapes  Mildewed  {Leominster). — The  “disease”  which  is  “  quite  new  ” 
to  you  is  quite  old  to  us.  Mildew  is  the  cause  of  the  putrefaction  of  the 
berries  and  nothing  else.  It  has  been  caused  no  doubt  by  the  cold  damp 
atmosphere  to  which  you  refer  before  the  fire  was  lighted,  with  defective 
ventilation,  and  the  “  nearly  dust  dry  ”  inside  border.  The  remedy  was 
applied  too  late.  The  sulphur  would  probably  have  been  efficacious  if 
applied  immediately  the  mildew  was  seen.  Such  bunches  as  you  have  sent 
are  beyond  cure,  but  all  may  not  be  so  badly  attacked.  We  can  only  advise 
you  to  cut  off  all  the  worst  and  remove  the  decaying  berries  from  other 
bunches  that  may  contain  sound  berries  ;  saturate  the  inside  border,  but  by 
watering  in  the  morning,  not  at  night,  when  the  atmosphere  must  be  toler¬ 
ably  dry  ;  ventilating  abundantly  in  the  daytime  and  freely  at  night,  firing 
if  needful  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  C5",  also  persevering  with  the  use 
of  sulphur.  If  this  treatment  does  not  save  the  crop  nothing  will,  and  you 
may  conclude  its  loss  is  the  result  either  of  inexperience  or  neglect.  The 
Vines  will  be  attacked  next  year  if  better  attention  is  not  accorded  them ; 
but  by  thoroughly  cleansing  the  house  after  the  Vines  are  pruned,  dressing 
the  rods  with  sulphur,  and  better  management  generally,  a  repetition  of  the 
attack  may  possibly  be  prevented,  and  certainly  such  ruin  as  the  examples 
before  us  indicate  may  be  averted. 

Grapes  not  Setting  {Sussex). — The  bunch  you  have  sent  indicates  a 
deficiency  of  pollen  at  the  time  the  Vines  were  flowering.  Shaking  the 
Vines,  tapping  the  bunches,  and  lightly  drawing  the  hand  over  them,  or 
shaking  the  pollen  on  them  from  other  bunches  in  which  it  is  plentiful,  will 
assist  the  fertilisation  and  consequently  atoning  of  the  fruit.  Judging  by 
the  leaf  sent,  the  Vine  appears  very  healthy,  and  as  the  other  varieties  stone 
well  the  failure  is  not  attributable  to  the  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  border,  but 
is  a  case  of  defective  fertilisation. 

Exhibiting  Fruits  {J.  E.  TV). — Each  case  is  or  should  be  determinable  by 
the  schedule,  and  without  seeing  the  conditions  we  cannot  answer  your 
question.  We  can  only  say  when  there  are  classes  in  which  Grapes,  Melons, 
and  other  fruit  grown  under  glass  are  staged  in  competition,  and  when  there 
are  other  classes  for  small  fruits,  it  is  usually  meant  that  Grapes  and  fruits 
grown  under  glass  are  excluded  from  the  latter.  The  terms  “  large”  fruits 
and  “  small  ”  fruits  are  far  too  indefinite  to  be  inserted  in  schedules  without  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  and  are  not  intended  by  the 
committee  of  a  society  to  be  staged  in  competition  in  the  respective  classes. 

Sea  Eagle  and  Lord  Palmerston  Peaches  {J.  MacDonald). — The  fruit  of 
Sea  Eagle  was  quite  decayed  when  it  was  received,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  it ;  we  have  tasted  it  of  excellent  quality.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  is  a  large  late  Peach,  and  not  always  good. 

Striking  Rose  Cuttings  {J.  B.). — The  method  of  striking  the  cuttings  in 
boxes  was  described  by  Mr.  Taylor  on  page  39,  vol.  iii.,  thud  series,  July  21st, 


1881,  but  it  was  written  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  convenience  fo^ 
potting  the  plants  afterwards,  and  had  you  read  attentively  you  would  have 
perceived  that  Mr.  Taylor,  on  page  350  of  the  same  volume  (the  issue  of 
October  20th)  recommended  a  different  method  for  persons  like  yourself  who 
have  “  no  means  for  establishing  the  young  plants  in  pots.”  By  inserting 
cuttings  in  boxes  you  have  therefore  not  adopted  the  plan  he  advised  under 
your  own  particular  circumstances  ;  still  you  may  succeed.  You  wish  to 
know  how  long  the  cuttings  should  be  left  before  air  is  admitted.  Mr. 
Taylor  finds  his  cuttings  transformed  into  plants  in  a  month  after  insertion, 
and  air  is  then  admitted  gradually  at  first  until  the  plants  ean  endure  and 
enjoy  full  exposure.  It  is  easy  to  know  when  roots  are  forming  by  the 
appearance  of  the  young  growths.  In  your  case  it  will  probably  be  best  to 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  boxes  till  spring,  banking  ashes  round  them 
to  preserve  the  roots  from  frost,  and  also  affording  the  plants  a  little  protec¬ 
tion  if  it  may  be  needed  in  winter.  They  can  be  planted  out  in  good  soil 
when  they  are  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring.  We  have  struck  numbers 
of  Tea  Rose  cuttings  by  affixing  two  boards  on  edge,  closing  the  ends,  and 
bridging  the  space  across  with  squares  of  grass  made  secure,  placing  in 
sandy  loam,  making  it  firm  3  inches  deep,  and  inserting  the  cuttings  G  inches 
apart,  keeping  them  moist  and  shaded  to  preserve  the  foliage  fresh,  admitting 
air  when  rooted,  and  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  till  spring,  when  they 
were  potted  or  planted  as  was  desired.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we  have  raised 
with  equal  success  by  inserting  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  about  the  middle 
of  October,  as  if  inserting  Gooseberry  cuttings  9  inches  apart  in  rows  twice 
that  distance  asunder,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  the  whole  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  ;  in  fact,  until  they  were  good  flowering  plants.  We  have  raised  Roses 
in  that  way  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  the  method  recommended  by 
Mr.  Taylor  in  his  second  article  for  persons  to  adopt  who  have  no  means  for 
potting  their  plants. 

Culture  of  the  Pomegranate  {Pen  and  Ink). — In  the  south  of  England 
this  shrub  is  usually  grown  out  of  doors  trained  to  a  wall  with  a  sunny 
aspect,  but  though  it  often  flowers  we  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  fruit 
being  produced.  Under  glass  it  can  be  grown  in  pots,  employing  good  turfy 
loam  and  a  little  well-decayed  manure,  but  it  rarely  fruits,  even  with  the 
greatest  attention.  It  is,  however,  an  ornamental  plant  for  a  conservatory, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  chiefly  grown. 

House  for  Orchids  and  Ferns  (.4  Constant  Header). — If  the  house  has 
so  little  sun  at  this  time  of  year  it  would  have  still  less  in  the  winter,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Stephanotis  would  succeed,  as  the  growth  would 
not  be  properly  matured.  It  could,  however,  be  tried  if  you  are  particularly 
anxious  to  have  it  on  the  roof,  though  you  must  not  entertain  very  high 
hopes  of  success.  The  house  appears  to  be  much  better  adapted  for  cool 
Orchids  and  Ferns  than  ordinary  stove  plants,  though  you  could  grow  Cala- 
diums  during  the  summer  months  if  desirable.  A  minimum  winter  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55°  will  be  ample,  and  it  should  not  rise  above  60°,  except  in  fine 
weather,  with  a  little  ventilation.  The  following  Orchids  would  prove 
useful,  and  easily  grown  : — Ada  aurantiaca,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Barkeria 
elegans,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  villosum,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  Disa  grandiflora,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Lselia  anceps,  L.  autumnalis, 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  M.  ignea,  M.  Lindeni,  M.  Shuttle- 
worthi,  M.  Veitchiana,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrre,  O.  cirrhosum,  0.  Pesca- 
torei,  0.  Rossi,  Oncidium  cucullatum,  O.  ornithorhynchum,  and  Sophronitis 
grandiflora.  Of  Ferns  the  following  would  be  suitable  : — Adiantums 
cuneatum,  concinnum,  gracillimum,  rubellum  ;  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  fur- 
catum  ;  Davallias  bullata,  dissecta,  and  parvula ;  Doodia  aspera,  Gleichenia 
Speluiicse,  Nephrolepis  Duffi ;  Pterises  cretica,  serrulata,  and  tremula,  with 
Selaginellas  Kraussiana,  Martensi,  and  Wildenovi,  and  Todea  superba. 
Trained  to  the  roof  Lygodium  scandens  would  grow  freely  and  have  a  very 
graceful  appearance. 

Names  of  Fruits  {G.  Edwards). — No.  1  Peach  is  probably  Early  Beatrice. 
The  others  we  cannot  even  suggest  a  name  for.  In  sending  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  to  be  named  they  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  leaves, 
and  also  information  as  to  the  flowers,  whether  they  are  large  or  small.  We 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Orange.  {Header). — Your  Apple  is  the  Mar¬ 
garet.  For  further  particulars  relative  to  this  Apple  see  reply  to  another 
correspondent. 

Names  of  Plants  {C.  Budeman).—!,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla ;  2, 
Blechnum  brasiliense  ;  3,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa ;  4,  Adiantum  assimile;  5, 
Adiantum  tetraphyllum  ;  G,  Selaginella  viticulosa.  {T.  F.). — Leycesteria 
formosa.  {E.  Y.). — Dieft’enbachia  picta.  {Pen  and  Ink). — 1,  Helianthus 
annuus  ;  2,  Statice  Limonium  ;  3,  Achillea  serrata  ;  4,  Sedum  spectabile  ; 
5,  Sedum  spurium.  {A.  L.  L.  TTL). — The  plant  is  related  to  the  Irises,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Anomatheca  cruenta.  It  is  hardy  in  the  south  of  England 
and  can  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse,  which  is  the  better  way  of  treating 
it  in  cold  districts.  Light  turfy  loam  and  a  little  peat  and  sand  suit  it,  pro¬ 
viding  good  drainage  and  withholding  water  when  the  leaves  die  in  the 
autumn.  {II. M.). — As  we  have  said  timi  s  outof  number,it  is  impossible  we  can 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  florists’  flowers  and  plants  that  have  originated 
from  seed.  We  name  species  of  plants  only  when  they  reach  us  in  flower 
and  in  good  condition.  Even  if  it  had  been  our  custom  to  name  such  plants 
as  you  have  sent,  we  could  not  do  so,  for  the  small  specimens  simply  put  in  a 
dry  box  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to  keep  them  fresh,  reached  us 
as  dry  and  shrivelled  as  paper.  {Denham). — Fraxinus  pubescens. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— August  20th. 

O0R  market  is  now  getting  quieter,  though  large  oonsigumauts  are  reaching  us  from 
the  coutiaont.  Prices  have  been  well  maintained. 


FRUIT. 


Apples . 

4  sieve 

s. 

2 

d. 

6 

S. 

to  4 

d. 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

s. 

6 

d.  s. 

0  to  10 

d. 

0 

Cherries . 

4  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches . 

per  doz. 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Chestnuts 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black  ., 

\  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  ft. 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Figs  . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Plums  . 

i  Sieve 

4 

0 

7 

0 

Grapes . 

..  ft. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Strawberries.. 

..  ft. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons . 

•  •  case 

IS 

0 

21 

0 

1  St.  Michael  Pines 

..each 

2 

0 

6 

0 
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VEGETABLES 


Artichokes  . .  . 

.  dozen 

s. 

2 

d. 

0 

S. 

to  4 

d. 

0 

Lettuce . 

dozen 

8. 

1 

d. 

0  to 

s. 

1 

d. 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

ft. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

G 

Beet,  Red  . .  . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions  . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts  . 

.  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Cabbage  . 

.  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums  . .  . 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots . 

.  bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . 

.  bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Cole  worts  dcz. 

bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

6 

Cucumbers  . .  . 

.  each 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots . 

..  ft. 

0 

S 

0 

0 

Endive . 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  ft. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Leeks  . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

0 

SEASONABLE  HINTS  ON  SHEEP  MANAGEMENT. 

In  sultry  showery  weather  the  maggot  fly  often  causes  much 
suffering  among  sheep.  Dipping  in  a  bath  containing  Cooper’s 
powder  a  fortnight  after  shearing  is  an  excellent  plan  by  way 
of  preventive,  but  it  does  not  render  them  altogether  safe  from 
attacks.  Sheep  suffering  from  diarrhnea  soon  have  the  wool 
upon  the  tail  and  hind  quarters  clotted  with  filth  ;  and  unless 
they  are  watched  closely  and  trimmed  frequently  the  fly  will 
deposit  eggs  in  the  foul  wool,  maggots  will  then  soon  appear 
and  burrow  under  the  skin,  causing  so  much  irritation  that  the 
tortured  animal  is  almost  constantly  rubbing  itself  in  vain  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  the  pest.  The  wool  falls  off,  and  it  is  possible  that 
mortificat’on  and  death  may  follow.  Neglect  leading  to  such 
suffering  is  unpardonable,  and  it  is  our  rule  to  have  the  flock 
inspected  twice  daily,  symptoms  of  the  fly  being  easily  detected 
by  the  eyes  of  an  experienced  person  without  handling  the  sheep. 
Cuff’s  ointment  is  our  favourite  remedy:  its  effect  is  thorough 
and  instantaneous,  a  little  poured  upon  the  wool  aiid  dispersed 
among  it  by  rubbing  causing  every  maggot  to  leave  the  wool  or 
to  die.  When  a  sheep  is  trimmed  for  diarrhoea  a  little  dry  earth 
powdered  or  dust  is  afterwards  shaken  over  the  foul  part,  both 
as  a  disinfectant  and  to  make  it  dry  and  less  liable  to  attract  the 
fly.  Bad  cases  of  foot-rot  also  induce  the  tly  to  lay  its  eggs 
there.  Nq  once  saw  a  neglected  sheep  with  its  foot  and  leg 
much  swollen,  the  hoof  loosened  by  mortification  and  crowded 
with  maggots.  It  was  so  bad  a  case  that  we  thought  nothing 
could  save  the  foot.  It  was  at  once  bathed  with  warm  water,  the 
maggots  routed  out,  and  a  fresh  poultice  daily  of  linseed  meal 
with  more  bathing  effected  a  perfect  cure,  the  sheep  eventually 
walking  quite  well  without  limping. 

A  wet  spring  and  summer  frequently  causes  both  sheep  and 
lambs  to  suffer  from  liver  fluke.  No  disease  to  which  sheep  ai*e 
liable  is  more  difficult  to  overcome.  Out  of  fifty  lambs  purchased 
at  a  July  fair  in  a  wet  season  we  lost  fifteen  despite  all  our  care. 
We  have  also  had  heavy  losses  of  sheep  by  it.  During  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease  the  animals  fatten  quickly  and  the 
mutton  IS  excellent.  When  sheep  are  attacked  by  it  the  only 
way  to  avoid  loss  is  to  force  them  on  by  high  feeding,  so  that 
they  may  he  killed  and  sold  while  the  meat  is  wholesome.  Lame¬ 
ness  of  the  right  fore  leg  is  the  first  unmistakeable  symptom. 
If  the  sheep  is  then  caught  and  pressed  upon  the  right  side  it 
shrinks  with  pain.  As  the  disease  advances  the  eye  becomes 
suffused  with  yellow ;  the  skin  also  becomes  yellow,  the  wool 
parts  easily  from  it,  and  then  death  usually  follows  quickly. 
The  remedy,  or  rather  the  best  method  of  treatment,  is  to  put 
the  flock  upon  a  dry  upland  pasture;  to  give  dry  food  consisting 
of  chopped  hay  mixed  with  crushed  oats,  bran,  and  a  little  cake, 
with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  salt.  Rock  salt  is  also  kept  con¬ 
stantly  among  the  sheep.  A  tonic  consisting  of  a  drachm  of 
powdered  gentian  root  with  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  ginger 
may  a'so  be  given  frequently  with  advantage. 

As  the  damp  weather  and  cold  nights  of  autumn  come  on 
sheep  are  much  troubled  with  what  is  known  as  booze,  catarrh, 
or  influenza — really  a  bad  cough  and  cold.  Who  has  not  heard 
the  wheezing  cough  so  common  to  sheep  at  that  time  of  year? 
There  is  an  undoubted  per-centage  of  deterioration  if  not  of 
actual  loss  from  this  cause  in  every  Hock,  and  when  sheep  are 
folded  upon  Turnips  or  grass  it  is  unavoidable,  but  for  flocks  on 
an  open  pasture  much  might  be  done  by  the  provision  of  open 


lodges  with  a  hard  dry  floor  for  them  to  lie  upon  at  night.  They 
require  no  driving  to  it  after  they  have  once  been  there,  for  they 
have  so  decided  a  pre‘‘erence  for  a  dry  bed  that  they  will  always 
leave  the  grass  for  it  at  dusk.  The  feeding  of  sheep  on  the 
home  farm  ought  certainly  not  to  be  done  on  the  high-pressure 
system  of  the  tenant  farmer,  who  begins  feeding  with  cake  as 
soon  as  the  lambs  can  eat  it,  and  has  them  fat  and  ready  for  the 
butcher  at  any  time  from  eight  to  twelve  months  old,  and  it  is 
even  claimed  that  Hampshire  Down  lambs  may  be  made  to 
weigh  80  lbs.  when  six  months  old.  For  the  table  of  the  con¬ 
noisseur  we  are  bound  to  have  mutton  of  a  certain  age  to  have 
colour  and  flavour,  and  as  a  general  rule  only  delicate  or  sickly 
sheep  have  corn  or  cake,  the  others  being  almost  entirely  grass- 
fed. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Labour. — So  favourable  has  been  the  weather  that 
cutting,  carrying,  and  even  thrashing  of  corn  has  gone  briskly  on.  This 
statement  has  undoubtedly  to  be  qualified  in  some  measure  as  regards 
the  cutting  in  districts  were  there  is  much  lodged  corn,  for  in  many 
fields  it  is  so  much  beaten  down  that  the  reaping  machine  could  not  be 
used,  and  a  sharp  outlook  had  to  be  kept  upon  the  hand  labour  employed 
to  cut  it,  or  quite  half  the  straw  would  be  left  upon  the  stubble.  In  such 
cases  the  work  is  tedious  and  expensive,  the  corn  by  being  exposed  to  the 
more  direct  influence  of  the  sun  ripening  so  fast  that  as  many  men  as 
possible  have  to  he  employed  in  the  cutting.  Much  corn  is  of  course 
being  cut  by  reaping  machines,  and  considerable  interest  has  been  excited 
by  the  recent  trials  of  various  reaping  and  binding  machines  near 
Shrewsbury  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  What¬ 
ever  the  final  decision  may  be,  the  general  results  achieved  up  to  the  time 
of  writing  this  note  are  extraordinary,  four  machines  having  each  finished 
an  acre  of  Oats  in  33,  41,  41^  and  4U  minutes  respectively.  Fine  dry 
samples  of  new  Wheat  weighing  64  lbs.  per  bushel  are  in  the  market  at 
the  exceedingly  low  quotation  of  36s.  per  quarter.  The  probable  yield  of 
Wheat  throughout  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  bushels  per 
acre.  Full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  continuance  of  fine  weather 
for  clearing  foul  land  as  the  corn  is  cleared  off  it.  This  matter  is  most 
important,  a  day’s  labour  well  applied  now  being  equivalent  to  a  week 
in  spring  ;  the  land  is  dry  and  light,  and  rubbish  is  easily  disposed  of  by 
burning.  First  of  all  clear  off  all  stubble  that  is  valuable  for  litter  by 
harrowing,  then  with  the  horse  hoe,  scarifier,  or  grubber  loosen  the  soil 
sufficiently  to  work  out  couch  grass  and  other  troublesome  weeds.  In 
stiff  land  the  plough  may  also  be  required,  as  well  as  men  with  steel 
digging  forks  and  hoes.  White  Turnips,  Mustard,  and  Trifolium  incar- 
natum  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  stubbles  are  clear.  Do  not  plough 
for  Trifolium,  but  simply  clear  off  the  stubble  ;  sow  the  seed  broadcast, 
24  lbs.  per  acre,  or  20  lbs.  Trifolium  and  a  peck  of  Italian  Rye  Grass. 

Live  Stock. — Foals  should  now  be  weaned,  or  there  will  be  an  undue 
strain  upon  the  mares.  Beasts  forward  in  condition  should  now  be 
pushed  on,  and  drafting  for  the  butcher  be  continued  as  fast  as  possible  ; 
for  after  the  next  six  weeks  the  nights  will  be  growing  cold,  stock  will  be 
run  into  yards  at  night,  and  all  should  be  done  before  then  that  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  animals  to  reasonable  limits,  our 
arrangements  in  this  direction  being  governed  by  the  size  of  the  yards 
and  number  of  lodges  at  our  disposal  for  winter.  If  ewes  have  not  been 
put  to  the  ram  for  January  lambs  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  this, 
the  period  of  gestation  being  twenty-two  weeks. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camdex  Square,  London. 
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REMARKS. 

lOtli.— Rain  from  S  A.M.  to  10  A  M  ,  followed  by  a  lovely  day. 

1  b.— Fine,  bright,  and  intensely  hot ;  thunleraud  lightning  in  evening  and  night,  and 
some  rain  at  night. 

)2  h. — Diiil  early  ;  sprinkle  of  r.aln  about  10  A  M. ;  pleasant  day  ;  much  cooler. 

13  ,h.— Dull  early ;  pleasant  day,  with  some  cloud  shower  in  evening, 
nth.— Bright,  cool,  and  pleasant. 

1.5th.— Fine  and  bright. 

ICth.— not  and  fine,  almost  cloudless. 

Another  week  of  glorious  summer  weather.  The  temperature  of  Frid.ay  the  8th.  on 
which  we  remarked  last  week,  was  exceeded  by  that  of  Monday  the  11th,  when  92  0^  w  is 
recorded.  Temp  irature  of  the  week  nearly  8“  .above  the  average,  an  I  m  ire  th  an  3^  above 
that  of  the  preceding  week.  During  tlie  sixtee  days  of  the  present  ]month  only  O.'iSJ 
inch  of  rain  has  fallen.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

1 

m 

28 

29 

30 

SI 

1 

2 

3 
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F 

S 

SUN 

M 

TU 

W 

Aberdare  Show. 

12TII  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

St,ratford-on-Avon  Show. 

Ghsgow,  Brighton,  and  Bath  Showi 

THE  SEASON  AND  ITS  DIFFICULTIES— SOWING 
AND  PLANTING  IN  DKY  WEATHER. 

EW  if  any  operations  in  the  routine  of  gardening 
are  more  agreeable,  provided  the  soil  and 
weather  are  favourable  for  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  work,  than  sowing  and  planting. 
The  labour,  if  labour  it  can  be  called,  of  carrying 
out  these  primary  duties  is  pleasant  rather  than 
irksome,  amounting  merely  to  healthy  exercise. 
The  work,  under  the  conditions  indicated,  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  hope 
which  lightens  labour,  and  of  bright  anticipations  ;  the  re¬ 
wards  already  seen  in  the  distance — thrifty  crops  coming  in 
just  at  the  desired  time,  and  thus  enabling  the  cultivator  to 
rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  cherished  aspirations  of  pro¬ 
viding  all  that  is  needed  without  a  blank  in  the  supply.  For 
those  reasons,  and  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  days 
glide  pleasantly  away,  because  there  is  no  feeling  that  time 
has  been  fruitlessly  spent,  and  the  gardener  rests  in  the 
consciousness  that  having  sown  and  planted  he  has  only  to 
wait  for  the  harvest — the  gathering  of  the  crops  at  the 
allotted  time. 

Very  different  are  his  feelings  in  a  season  like  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Instead  of  sowing  and  planting  in  confidence — if  he 
sows  and  plants  at  all — the  work  is  done  with  feelings  of 
doubt  and  anxiety  lest  all  his  labour  shall  be  in  vain.  He 
looks  forward  for  a  time  of  disappointment  when  seasonable 
produce  is  absent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  haunts  him 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  present  will  not  be  remembered  by 
those  who  expect,  but  cannot  have,  the  usual  bountiful  supply 
of  the  usual  vegetables  at  the  usual  time. 

Salads  fail,  as  they  must  fail  at  some  time  or  other  after 
a  season  like  this,  and  surprise  is  expressed  at  the  occurrence 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  obstacles,  at  once  powerful 
and  unpreventible,  that  have  caused  the  collapse.  Hard  and 
stringy  Turnips  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  now,  for  the  cause 
and  the  evil  are  concurrent  and  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is 
when  months  elapse  between  the  effect  and  the  cause  that 
difficulties  arise  and  misunderstandings  become  rife  ;  when 
the  customary  daily  supply  of  Parsley  fails  and  Spinach 
cannot  be  had  for  the  asking  ;  when  young  Cabbages  have  to 
be  waited  for  tediously,  if  not  impatiently ;  when  Cauli¬ 
flowers  lag  behind,  and  the  Onion  store,  lightened  by  the 
maggot  and  the  drought,  is  exhausted  before  the  bulbs  form 
in  the  autumn-sown  crops — these  are  the  contingencies  that 
depress  the  gardener  now,  and  not  the  less  because  the  un¬ 
toward  circumstances  of  the  present  may  be  forgotten  when 
the  pinch  comes,  as  come  it  will  and  must,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  what  cannot  be  sown  at  the  proper  time  and 
under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions  cannot  be  reaped  in 
due  season. 

It  is  well  to  place  on  record  the  extraordinary  difficiilties 
and  practically  immoveable  impediments  of  the  period. 
When  the  soil  is  like  a  hot  and  dry  ash -heap  on  the  one 
hand,  and  baked  like  bricks  on  the  other,  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
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sent  moment  in  many  districts,  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
crops  can  be  raised  and  the  supply  of  produce  maintained 
throughout  winter  and  spring.  When  the  time  of  failure  or 
of  scarcity  comes  let  not  the  cause  be  forgotten.  A  gardener 
is  no  more  open  to  reproach  under  these  circumstances  than 
a  farmer  is  for  the  loss  of  his  crops  during  a  constantly  wet 
harvest. 

If  rain  comes  soon,  however,  and  copiously — as  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  it  will  come  before  these  notes  are  printed — 
there  will  yet  be  time  for  some  important  crops  to  be  sown 
with  a  fair  prospect  that  the  much-feared  blank  in  the 
vegetable  supply  will  not  be  serious  ;  but  if  the  droughts  and 
heat  continue  special  means  must  be  adopted  with  the  object 
of  raising  plants  so  as  to  reduce  the  after  inconvenience  to 
the  smallest  possible  dimensions. 

There  are  numbers  of  men  comparatively  young  in  charge 
of  gardens  who  have  never  experienced  a  tropical  season  like 
the  present.  They  may  remember  hot  and  dry  summers, 
but  other  persons  had  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  whatever 
inconvenience  followed  ;  but  now  for  the  flrst  time  hundreds 
of  persons  are  face  to  face  with  the  ponderous  difficulty  of 
exhausted  crops  and  lifeless  land — lifeless  because  incapable 
of  imparting  life  to  the  seed  that  is  placed  in  it  on  account 
of  the  total  absence  of  moisture  near  the  surface.  Older 
men  have  had  to  encounter  similar  difficulties  before,  and 
their  experience  of  the  past  may  possibly  be  of  some  slight 
service  in  the  present  period  of  drought. 

Gardeners  have  waited  and  watched  and  hoped  for  the  rain 
to  enable  them  to  sow  the  seed  of  some  staple  crops,  until 
they  cannot  safely  wait  any  longer.  Eain  or  no  rain,  plants 
of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Onions  must  be  raised,  while 
Parsley  and  Spinach  must  be  had  by  hook  or  by  crook.  It 
is  of  no  use  drawing  drills  an  inch  deep  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  sowing  as  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  trusting  to 
after  watering  to  bring  up  the  plants.  Watering  must  be 
done  before  sowing,  and  shading  resorted  to  afterwards  if 
success  is  to  be  won.  Drills  must  be  made  of  four  times  the 
usual  depth,  and  flooded  repeatedly  until  the  water  passes 
down  right  into  the  subsoil ;  it  is  easy  to  level  in  the  drills 
until  they  are  of  the  proper  depth,  water  again,  then  sow, 
cover  the  seed  and  shade  the  surface  with  whatever  material 
is  the  most  convenient,  whether  mats  or  Pea  haulm.  This 
for  Spinach  that  cannot  be  transplanted.  For  Onions,  Cab¬ 
bages,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowers,  specially  prepared  beds  will 
be  better  worth  making  than  for  a  lot  of  Calceolaria  cuttings. 
A  saturated  base  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  a  mass  of 
leaf  soil — the  best  of  all  moisture-holding  mediums — may 
then,  with  shade,  be  trusted  to  bring  forth  healthy  plants 
quickly  that  will  transplant  well  when  the  rain  comes.  A 
few  square  feet  of  ground  thus  prepared  has  been  found  in¬ 
valuable  in  seasons  like  the  present,  and  if  such  important 
crops  are  not  worth  this  trifling  preparation — trifling  at  lease 
it  is  considered  for  Stocks  and  Asters — nothing  is,  for  the 
vegetables  named  are  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  any 
ordinary  flowers. 

In  maintaining  the  Onion  supply  do  not,  if  the  summer 
crops  are  light  and  spring  bulbs  are  wanted  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  rely  on  the  Giant  Roccas  or  any  other 
giants.  These  are  fine,  but  late  in  comparison  with 
the  Queen  or  even  the  ordinary  Silver-skinned  pickling 
Onion,  which,  if  sown  in  the  autumn  and  grown  in  good 
soil,  attains  to  far  more  than  pickling  proportions.  Do  not 
forget  this  is  the  advice  of  an  old  man  who  has  been  left  in 
the  lurch  by  relying  on  the  giants,  but  have  Onions  when  they 
are  wanted,  with  larger  ones  to  follow  if  desired.  And  let 
him,  at  the  risk  of  being  voted  old-fashioned,  advise  all  who 
can  do  so  to  get  a  few  bulbs  of  the  old  Potato  Onion  and 
plant  them,  at  least  some  of  them,  in  October,  the  remainder 
in  February,  a  foot  apart,  like  Potatoes,  just  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  Onions,  good  Onions,  will  be  had  sooner  than  by 
any  other  means.  This  is  written  in  view  of  an  Onion  diffi¬ 
culty  next  spring  in  consequence  of  the  lightness  of  the  crops, 
““  No.  1871.— Vol.LXXI.,  Old  Series. 
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■where  there  are  any,  that  are  now  being  stored.  As  evidence 
that  Potato  Onions  exist  I  send  herewith  a  sample  to  the 
Editor. 

A  Parsley  difficulty  is  in  store  for  not  a  few.  “  It  has 
gone  off  like  steam,”  is  a  familiar  observation  in  reference 
to  this  indispensable  herb  ;  but  when  rain  comes  the 
Parsley  will  come  again,  some  of  it,  and  just  enable  the 
gardener  to  iuill  through  the  winter.  But  then  comes  the 
tug  of  war — waiting  for  the  crisped  leaves  of  spring-sown 
s  led.  A  long  dreary  waiting  this  often  is.  Avoid  it  by 
sowing  now,  in  boxes  if  necessary,  and  treating  as  Cauli¬ 
flowers— namely,  pricking  off,  protecting  slightly,  and  trans¬ 
planting  early  in  spring.  It  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
trouble,  as  he  who  adopts  the  practice  will  admit  when  he 
has  plenty  of  Parsley  while  his  neighbours  have  none ;  but 
he  will  have  one  drawback  unless  he  is  isolated — plenty  of 
beggars. — An  Old  Gardener. 

[The  Potato  Onions  are  very  fine,  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
and  quite  solid  ;  wo  are  glad  to  have  them  for  planting.] 


KOSE  NOTES. 

Like  “H.,  Notts,”  I  have  been  longing  to  send  a  few  nolesj 
but  Laytime,  fruit-gathering,  &c.,  have  kept  me  more  than  busily 
employed.  “  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,”  is  as  true  of 
gardeners  as  of  other  people.  When  everything  is  bleak  and  bare  in 
winter  we  long  for  the  time  when  Roses  and  other  plants  shall  make 
our  beds  and  borders  gay  ;  and  when  summer  comes  with  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  round  of  lawn-mowing,  edge-clipping,  weed- 
destroying,  &c.,  we  more  than  half  long  for  the  more  leisurely  days  of 
autumn  and  winter.  But,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  gardening  is  in  my 
opinion  the  best,  as  it  is  the  oldest  occupation,  and  perhaps  the 
pleasantest  part  of  gardening  is  Rose-growing.  Without  pretending 
to  settle  the  question  whether  Roses  do  best  on  their  own  or  on 
foster  roots,  I  may  say  with  us  that  worked  Roses  have  had  the  best 
of  it  this  year  ;  their  blooms  have  been  more  numerous,  larger,  and 
far  better  in  quality.  La  France  on  the  Briar  has  maintained  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  very  best  light  Roses  ;  on  its  own  roots  the 
growths  have  been  weak  and  the  blooms  few  and  poor.  As  a  useful 
light  Rose  Combsse  de  Serenye  can  be  highly  recommended  ;  a  dozen 
]dants  budded  two  jmars  ago  on  the  Manetti  have  been  laden  with 
blooms  for  some  weeks  past.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  on  the  Manetti  has 
been  our  best  dark  Rose  this  y'ear,  yielding  abundance  of  fine  blooms. 
Pierre  Netting  has  been  better  this  year  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  seven  years  that  I  have  grown  it. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  has,  I  think,  never  been  better  than 
this  year,  blooming  freely  and  opening  well  ;  with  ladies  this  Rose  is 
a  great  favourite.  Coquette  des  Blanches,  growing  on  an  east  wall 
and  allowed  to  ramble  unchecked  amongst  the  branches  of  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  has  been  most  beautiful,  flowering  at  every  joint  at  a  time 
when  white  Roses  were  scarce  ;  this  variety  would  doubtless  prove 
very  effective  jiegged  down  or  trained  pyramid  shape,  as  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst  trains  Madame  Plan  tier.  Alphaide  de  Rotalier  is  a  variety  not 
much  grown,  but  on  the  IManetti  has  given  us  some  of  our  most 
substantial  and  best  formed  blooms.  I  have  grown  it  upon  its  own 
roots  about  four  years,  but  grown  thus  it  was  never  satisfactory. 
Annie  Laxton  is  another  variety  that  has  well  repaid  us  for  the  extra 
trouble  of  budding,  gi-owth  and  bloom  alike  being  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Anna  Alexieff,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Bai'onne  de 
Rothschild,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  and  a  few  other  useful  garden 
va.ieties  have  been  best  with  us  this  year  as  standards.  A  circular- 
bed  planted  with  these  varieties  and  filled  in  with  herbaceous  and 
other  hardy  plants  has  been  attractive  thr'oughout  the  season,  some¬ 
thing  being  always  in  flower.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  in  favour  of  Roses  fr-om  cuttings,  the  fact  remains  that  all 
varieties  cannot  be  satisfactorily  grown  in  this  way.  Some  sorts  do 
so  well  that  it  is  simpl}'  a  vvaste  of  time  to  grow  stocks  to  work  them 
upon,  and  others  which  strike  freely  enough  dwindle  away  and  die  after 
a  year  or  two — at  least,  rhat  is  my  experience  Last  autumn  I  put  in 
about  a  hundred  cuttirrgs  of  our  strongest  varieties,  and  have  between 
seventy  and  eighty  plants  fi'om  them  ;  some  of  the  best  are  nearly  2  feet 
high,  and  some  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  height.  Last  year  my 
stocks  were  weak,  and  the  result  was  the  worst  “  take”  of  buds  that 
I  have  had  since  I  begun  this  mode  of  propagation.  Ih^s  year  they 
are  strong,  and,  judging  by  present  appearances,  “  misses  ”  will  be 
very  rare. — T.  A.  B. 


NON-PRUNED  APPLE  TREES. 

“  Non-Belie-ver  ”  has  (page  1G5)  made  a  characteristic  attack  on 
my  notes.  His  style  of  writing  never  receives  much  respect  from  me. 


I  would  recommend  him  to  read  on  page  ICO  the  notes  of  “  An  Old  Scribe.” 
‘•Non-Believer”  states  that  I  have  settled  in  a  few  months  what  can 
hardly  be  done  in  as  many  years,  and  refers  to  Dr.  Bindley.  He  then 
waits  an  explanation  from  me.  Mark  his  signature.  Then  he  admits  his 
doctor  disproving  himself  as  well  as  others.  Certainly  if  your  cor¬ 
respondent  is  not  under  a  doctor  he  should  be,  as  I  thought  on  a  former 
occasion. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  explain  at  present,  as  the  fruit  and  twigs  I 
have  exhibited  at  the  Ulverston  and  Kendal  Shows,  and  remarks  on 
them  can  be  seen  in  the  Kendal  Gazette,  16th  August,  also  the  Ulvcr- 
ston  Advertiser,  14lh  August,  1881.  This  I  will  say  now,  that  Apples 
and  Pears  do  bear  fruit  on  the  previous  year’s  shoots,  not  by  accident, 
but  because  the  twigs  get  well  ripened  in  the  autumn.  Scores  of  grafts 
I  kept  for  friends  last  spring  blossomed  well  sticking  in  the  ground,  and 
they  were  all  last  summer’s  shoots. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  torture  your  readers  with  any  more  replies  to 
“  Non-Believer’s  ”  curious  letters. — J.  E.  WAITING,  Grange-ove.r-Sands. 


“Non-Believer”  is  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Waiting,  as  it  is  quite  a 
common  occurrence  for  non-pruned  Apples  to  bear  fruit  at  the  tips  of 
the  shoots.  We  have  a  large  quarter  of  standards  which  were  moved 
last  year  and  not  cut  back  in  consequence  of  the  dry  spring,  and  they  are 
bearing  heavily  on  last  year’s  wood.  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville,  New 
Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield,  and  many  other  free  bearers  invari.ably  do 
so,  and  Irish  Peach  always  bears  most  fruit  on  the  points  of  the  shoots. 
Apro2)os  of  pruning,  why  do  not  gardeners  attend  more  to  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  and  keep  top  and  root  better  balanced  ?  Trees  would  then 
need  comparatively  little  cutting. — Geo.  Bdnyaed,  Maidstone. 


CURIOUS  JUDGING. 

I  SHOULD  like  the  thoughts  of  “  Thinker  ”  or  some  other  of  your 
staff  on  the  following  case  ; — I  was  an  exhibitor  at  our  show  last  week, 
and  amongst  other  things  staged  a  bouquet  of  annuals  in  the  second  class 
(open  to  amateurs  and  market  gardeners  only),  and  on  looking  round 
after  the  Judges  had  made  their  awards  I  found  I  had  been  “thrown 
out  ”  of  the  race  because  I  had  trimmed  with  Fern,  it  not  being  an 
annual,  and  a  prize  awarded  to  one  trimmed  with  Celery  tops,  the 
Judges,  I  suppose,  classing  Apium  graveolens  amongst  the  annuals.  But 
that  was  not  all.  On  looking  round  the  show  I  saw  that  one  of  our  big 
guns  ”  in  the  first  class  had  actually  won  with  a  bouquet  of  annuals 
trimmed  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  so  that  what  made  him  win  makes  me, 
lose. — Second  Class. 


THE  RAMPIONS. 

Though,  perhaps,  not  the  showiest  of  the  Campanulacem,  the  Phy- 
teumas  are  very  pretty,  and  also  extremely  peculiar  in  the  formation  of 
their  flower  heads.  They  are  easily  distinguished  from  Campanulas  by 
the  wheel-like  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are  being  borne  in  heads,  and 
from  Jasione  by  their  having  a  trifid  instead  of  a  club-shaped  stigma. 
Most  of  the  species  may  be  found  in  cultivation  principally  in  botanic 
gardens  or  of  hardy-plant  enthusiasts,  although  they  are  deserving  of 
more  general  culture  both  as  rockery  and  mixed  border  plants.  Most  of 
the  taller-growing  sorts,  such  as  P.  campanuloides,  P.  orbiculare,  P.  spi- 
catum,  P.  Micheli,  and  others  may  be  grown  with  ease  in  the  ordinary 
border,  although  a  higher  degree  of  success  will  be  obtained  by  the  free 
use  of  rich  light  loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  peat.  Others, 
such  as  P.  hemisphsericum,  P.  pauciflorum,  P.  humile,  and  P.  comosum, 
are  best  adapted  for  rockeries  and  pots,  where  they  will  flourish  and 
flower  with  remarkable  freedom.  The  three  most  generally  found  in 
gardens  are  P.  ScheucLzeri,  P.  orbiculare,  and  P.  Micheli,  and  much  con¬ 
fusion  exists  owing  to  their  varying  under  cultivation  ;  but  even  with 
the  variation  a  little  attention  will  serve  to  distinguish  them,  as  they 
seldom,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  lose  all  their  native 
characters.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best : — 

F.  Sclienclizeri. — From  its  variable  nature  this  may  be  used  either  for 
the  border  or  rockery  with  equal  advantage.  It  grows  from  6  to 
12  inches  high,  with  broad  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  a  sharp  point, 
roundish  flower  heads,  and  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  next 
two  by  the  long  narrow  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  flower  heads.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  opening  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

P.  Michelii. — This  is  much  prettier  than  the  above,  and  very  useful 
for  the  rockery.  The  flower  heads  are  more  oval,  as  they  appear  elongat¬ 
ing  into  cylindrical  shape,  the  individual  flowers  being  handsome  bright 
blue.  It  seldom  reaches  more  than  from  6  to  8  inches  in  height.  The 
lower  leaves  are  narrow,  almost  entire  ;  the  bracts  short,  roundish,  and 
covered  with  a  slight  pubescence,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  next. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  a  native  of  Mount  Cenis. 

P,  orhiculare. — One  of  our  rare  British  plants,  altfipugh  found  yet 
in  several  parts  of  Surrey  and  other  places  in  south  of  England  growing 
on  the  chalk.  The  blue  flowers  are  produced  in  a  round  head.  The 
leaves  are  crenated  ;  the  radical  ones  heait-shaped,  on  long  footstalks, 
dark  green,  shiny.  About  a  foot  in  height.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

P.  spicatum. — Of  this  Parkinson  speaks  as  “growing  wild  in  divers 
places  of  this  land.”  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  section.  It  grows 
about  2  feet  in  height,  with  few  stem  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  long 
spike  of  yellowish-white  flowers  from  4  to  C  inches  in  height.  The 
lower  leaves  are  ovate-cordate,  with  semi-double  serratures  ;  the  upper 
narrow  and  finely  toothed.  This  species  does  well  in  the  ordinary  border. 
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and,  88  it  flowers  earlier  than  the  others,  proves  useful  when  few  others 
are  in  flower, 

P.  campariuloides. — A  very  handsome  plant  for  mixed  borders.  It 
grows  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  with  simple  erect  stems,  terminated 
with  a  long  compound  raceme  of  wheel-shaped  dark  blue  flowers,  two 
or  three  together  on  short  stalks.  The  leaves  are  oval,  crenated,  and 
densely  hairy  on  the  under  side.  It  flowers  July  and  August,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  Caucasus. 

P.  comosnm. — The  most  handsome  of  all  the  Pbyteumas,  as  it  is  also 
the  rarest.  Perfectly  hardy  out  of  doors,  it  never  flowers  with  the 
same  freedom  as  it  does  when  well  grown  in  pots,  although  there  may  be 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  plant.  In  the  formation  of  the  corolla  this 
species  is  very  curious.  The  divisions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  figure  (fig.  31),  are  free  only  in  the  inflated  part  at  the  bottom,  the 
upper  part  being  in  the  form  of  a  tube  with  an  entire  mouth.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Alps  of  Austria  at  elevations  of  4000  to  .5000  feet,  and  is 
generally  found  on  dry  rocky  places.  From  ten  to  thirty  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  sessile  terminating  bunch.  They  are  about  an  inch  long, 
curved,  and  from  pale  lilac  to  dark  purple  in  colour.  The  lower  or 
radical  leaves  are  round  or  heart-shaped,  bluntly  crenated  ;  the  upper 
nearly  sessile,  half  embracing  the  stem.  The  plant  varies  greatly  from 
different  localities,  ranging  from  3  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  It  should 


be  grown  in  a  compost  of  light  loam  and  small  stones,  and  if  planted  in 
rockery,  a  fissure  as  dry  as  possible  facing  south  should  be  chosen.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

P.  hemisphgericum,  humile,  and  pauciflorum  are  all  very  dwarf  species 
and  well  fitted  for  nooks  on  the  rockery. — N.  S. 


LORD  SUFFIELD  APPLE. 

The  past  few  months  varied  with  occasional  showers  have  just  suited 
this  fine  culinary  Apple,  and  everywhere  it  has  filled  out  and  produced 
very  clean  handsome  fiuits.  An  East  Kent  grower  has  a  plantation  on 
rising  ground  which  has  this  year  borne  about  3200  bushels  of  fruit,  some 
of  which  measured  1  foot  in  circumference — not  a  bad  crop,  as  the  fruit 
is  making  about  Ss.  per  bushel  if  fine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Apple 
requires  dry  warm  soil,  and  is  not  suitable  for  heavy  and  low-lying  land. 
After  the  severe  frosts  of  1880  and  1881  many  trees  perished  and 
cankered.  The  wood,  being  soft  and  sappy,  was  penetrated  by  the  frost ;  the 
foliage  is  also  subject  to  mildew.  Sulphur  apj)lied  with  a  flour-duster  is 
a  good  remedy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  summer-pruning  to  let  in  sun 
and  air  is  a  great  advantage,  and  planters  will  do  well  to  plant  Lord 
Suffield  only  in  favourable  situations.  In  Kent  many  thousands  have 
been  killed  by  over-manuring,  the  autumn  rains  stimulating  a  fresh 
growth,  which  is  too  green  and  unripe  when  the  winter  arrives. — G.  B., 
Maidstone. 


BUTTON-HOLE  B0UQUP:TS  AND  COAT  FLOWERS. 

On  page  167  of  last  week’s  Journal  “A  Young  Scotch  Gardener” 
desires  particulars  concerning  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in  button-hole 


bouquets,  and  to  aid  him  we  extract  the  following  chapter  from  Annie 
Hassard’s  useful  little  work  on  “  Floral  Decorations”  (published  by  Mac¬ 
millan).  The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and  one  upon  which  there 
exists  much  divergence  of  opinion,  therefore  other  correspondents  may 
submit  their  experience  and  ideas  with  advantage.  As  a  general  rule 
there  is  a  growing  favour  for  simple  combinations  of  few  flowers,  and 
the  most  successful  exhibitors  adopt  this  system,  carefully  avoiding 
violent  contrasts  of  colour. 

“  There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  button-hole  bouquet  and  a  c'at  flower  ;  yet  there  is,  and  a  very  great 
difference  too,  the  flower  being,  as  the  word  signifies,  a  single  bloom, 
whereas  a  bouquet  means  a  number  of  flowers  arranged  according  to 
taste.  Many  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  proper  arrangement 
of  cut  flowers,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  button-hole  bouquets  have  been 
excluded,  probably,  because  being  small,  people  have  imagined  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  easily  made.  No  combination  of  flowers,  however, 
requires  to  be  put  together  with  more  taste,  or  with  a  lighter  hand,  than 
a  properly  made  button-hole  bouquet.  Flowers  selected  for  this  purpose 
should  always  be  good,  particularly  tho.8e  for  mounting  singly,  which 
should,  in  fact,  be  specimens  of  whatever  kind  is  chosen.  Ferns  I  always 
like  to  see  in  such  bouquets,  and  also  mingled  with  coat  Powers,  provided 
these  are  stove  or  greenhouse  kinds  ;  but  hardy  flowers  I  like  best 
mounted  with  their  own  foliage  alone.  Nearly  all  flowers  fcr  bouquets  of 
any  sort  should  be  wired  ;  indeed  many  could  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose  at  all  were  they  not  mounted  on  wire,  as  for  example,  the  pips 
of  white  Hyacinths,  which  in  winter  are  amongst  the  most  useful  flowers 
that  we  have.  There  are,  how’ever,  other  ways  of  mounting  flowers 
besides  wiring  them.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  Gardenia.  The  centre 
petals  of  this  flower — indeed,  all  except  the  outside  row — are  very  even 
and  lovely  ;  but  their  beauty  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  outer  ones, 
which  look  twisted.  Now,  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  make  them  look 
all  even,  proceed  as  follows  : — Take  a  common  Laurel  leaf,  and  cut  a 
piece  out  of  it,  about  an  inch  or  so  square,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  trim 
round  the  corners  of  this  piece,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  circular  ;  then 
cut  a  cross  in  the  middle,  and  down  through  that  push  the  stem  of  the 
Gardenia,  until  the  flower  and  the  Laurel  leaf  are  pressed  tightly  together  ; 
then  hold  it  upside  down,  and  through  the  stem,  close  to  the  leaf,  pass  a 
‘  stub  ’  wire  (which  will  keep  the  leaf  in  its  place)  ;  bend  the  ends  down 
and  fasten  them  together  with  a  little  binding  wire,  so  as  to  fortn  a  stem. 
The  petals  of  the  flower  can  be  then  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  their  proper 
places,  and,  the  piece  of  Laurel  leaf  being  pressed  tightly  to  the  flower, 
they  will  remain  wherever  they  are  placed. 

*•  There  is  ako  another  point  to  which  I  would  wish  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  button-hole  bouquet,  which  is 
generally  a  piece  of  Maidenhair  Fern  ;  but  that  is  not  still  enough  in 
itself  to  form  a  good  support  for  the  other  flowers.  To  remedy  this,  the 
best  plan  is  to  back  the  Fern  with  a  small  Camellia  leaf,  vyired,  which 
will  keep  the  whole  bouquet  firm  and  in  shape.  The  following  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  generally  adopted  ; — At  the  back  is  a  spray  of  Fern ;  next, 
some  long  light  flower,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  point  or  finish  at  the  top  ; 
then  a  Camellia  bud  or  Rose,  or  some  such  flower,  and  then  Maidenhair 
Fern  and  whatever  other  small  flowers  are  at  hand.  A  bouquet,  to  look 
well,  may  consist  of  a  white  Camellia  bud,  some  sprays  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  blue  Squills,  &c.,  and  Maidenhair  Fern.  I  once  made  one  of  a 
half-open  white  Camellia  bud,  a  spray  of  Hoteia  (Spiraea)  japonica,  and 
a  few  pips  of  white  Hyacinth,  mixed  with  a  little  Maidenhair  Fern,  and 
many  remarked  that  it  was  very  light  and  elegant.  That  which  took  the 
first  prize  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  at  Birmingham  in 
1872  was  composed  of  a  yellow  Rose  bud  associated  with  blue  Forget- 
me-not,  a  pip  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and  one  of  white  Bouvardia.  I 
have  seen  one  made  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  blush-coloured  Rose  bud, 
and  the  same  shade  of  Hyacinth  pips,  with  a  little  Fern  worked  through 
it ;  this  was  a  neat-looking  little  bouquet.  Another  consisted  of  a  spray 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  yellow  Rose  bud,  and  a  few  pips  of  a  rich  purple 
Cineraria,  which  came  out  well  against  the  deep  colour  of  the  Mardchal 
Niel  bud.  I  could  give  descriptions  of  many  others,  but  think  that  those 
which  I  have  mentioned  will  suffice  to  show  the  best  shape  and  style  in 
which  such  bouquets  should  be  made. 

“  Ferns  used  for  button-hole,  or  indeed  for  any  kind  of  bouquets, 
should  be  cut  off  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  a  cool  house,  or  that 
have,  at  all  events,  been  well  hardened  off ;  otherwise,  though  they  may 
look  bright  and  fresh  when  cut,  they  shrivel  up  in  a  few  hours,  when,  of 
course,  their  beauty  is  gone.  In  the  case  of  Maidenhair  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  cut  off  the  very  young  points,  as,  with  the  exception  of  these,  the 
other  parts  of  the  frond  keep  well.  Another  point  that  should  be  re¬ 
membered  is  always  to  keep  the  stems  of  the  bouquets  as  thin  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  easily  pass  through  the  coat  and  correctly  fit  the 
little  glass  water-tubes  which  are  now  so  much  worn,  iind  which  keep 
both  Ferns  and  flowers  fresh  so  much  longer  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  After  the  bouquets  are  made  many  place  their  stems  in  water  to 
keep  them  fresh.  This  I  do  not  think  a  good  plan,  as,  though  the  stems 
may  be  in  the  water,  the  Ferns  are  exposed  to  the  air,  and,  thus  circum¬ 
stanced,  they  will  not  keep  nearly  so  long  fresh  as  if  they  were  shut  up 
in  some  air-tight  box  or  drawer.  Dealers  in  bouquets  have  numbers  of 
drawers  lined  with  zinc  in  which  they  keep  their  flowers,  mounted  or 
otherwise  ;  those  who  have  shops  must  have  such  appliances  as  these,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  amateurs  will  be  furnished  with  them.  If  I 
want  to  keep  a  coat  flower  from  one  day  t)  another,  I  place  it  'Q  ^ 
common  tin  box  with  a  tight-fitting  lid,  such  as  wafer  biscuits  are  sold 
in,  over  the  bottom  of  which  is  laid  some  wet  moss  of  the  kind  one  gets 
in  bundles  at  the  flower  shops,  or  finds  in  woods  or  on  banks.  I  place 
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the  back  of  the  bouquet  next  the  moss,  and  cover  the  stem  over  with 
some  more  wet  moss  ;  I  then  sprinkle  the  flowers  and  Ferns  well  with 
water,  and  then  shut  down  the  lid,  which  is  as  air-tight  as  possible,  and, 
treated  thus,  flowers  and  Ferns  will  keep  fresh  for  days.  If  I  want  to 
send  a  bouquet  by  post  I  put  moss  enough  in  the  box  to  raise  the 
bouquet,  when  laid  on  it,  nearly  level  with  the  lid  when  shut  down  ;  and 
across  the  face  of  the  flowers  I  lay  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  which  keeps 
them  from  rubbing  against  the  lid. 

“  Coat  flowers  I  like  associated  with  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  that 
is  if  the  flower  is  an  indoor  one.  What,  for  instance,  looks  so  elegant 
with  a  Gardenia  as  a  bit  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  the  bright  green  spray 
of  which  sets  off  white  blossoms  of  all  kinds  to  much  advantage  ?  The 
coat  flower  to  which  was  awarded  the  second  prize  at  the  Birmingham 
Show  before  mentioned,  consisted  of  a  small  spray  of  red  Combretum 
backed  with  a  frond  of  Maidenhair.  There  are  numlers  of  flowers 
suitable  for  such  an  arrangement  as  this  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
such  as  are  selected  are  good  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds,  and  be 
a  little  shrouded  in  the  Fern,  as  many  coat  flowers  I  have  seen  were  quite 
spoiled  by  having  only  one  spray  of  Fern,  against  which  was  laid  the 
flower — the  latter,  under  such  circumstances  looking  hard  and  stiff.  Now 
had  there  been  another  small  piece  to  fill  up  the  space  at  the  base,  and  a 
tiny  bit  drawn  across  the  flower,  the  effect  would  have  been  much  en¬ 
hanced.  This  should  always  be  done  if  the  flower  is  of  a  bright  or 
glaring  colour.  I  always  like  to  see  a  Eose  with  a  leaf  belonging  to 
itself  behind  it,  and  a  few  sprays  of  the  young  brown-coloured  growth 
around  it.  Such  an  arrangement  may  seem  easy  to  manage,  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  Eose  leaf  must  be  wired,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  things  to  do  properly.  Take  a  Eose  leaf  and  lay  it  face 
downwards  on  a  table.  It  will  then  represent  a  stem  with  two  or  three 
small  leaflets  on  each  side  and  one  at  the  top.  Down  the  centre  of  each 
of  these  small  leaves  or  leaflets  is  a  comparatively  thick  midrib,  with 
slighter  ones  branching  off  from  it.  Take  a  piece  of  fine  wire  and  pass 
it  through  the  leaf  (always  selecting  the  top  leaflet  first)  under  one  of 
these  slight  ribs,  and  bring  it  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ribs.  Subject 
two  or  three  of  the  ribs  to  this  operation,  always  keeping  close  to  the 
centre  rib  ;  in  fact  work  as  if  you  were  sewing  through  the  leaf,  having 
the  long  stitches,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  on  the  wrong  side,  and  it  will 
take  great  care  and  practice  to  keep  them  from  being  seen  on  the  right 
side.  The  wire  should  be  cut  off  at  the  top,  so  as  not  to  let  it  appear 
above  the  point  of  the  leaf.  The  other  part  should  be  drawn  down  the 
long  stem,  and  given  a  twist  here  and  there  ;  but  take  care  to  keep  the 
wire  from  being  visible.  The  little  side  leaves  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  the  only  differenee  being  that  the  wire  is  cut  off  at  each 
end,  and  not  brought  down  the  long  stem  like  the  top  one.  To  do  all 
this  well  takes  some  little  time  and  trouble  ;  but  a  Eose  leaf  if  not 
mounted  as  just  described,  is  liable  to  get  out  of  shape,  and  to  hang 
down ;  if  wired,  however,  it  keeps  stiff  and  can  be  bent  back  and 
arranged  according  to  fancy,  just  as  one  would  adjust  an  artificial 
leaf. 

“  It  has  lately  become  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  wear  small  bouquets 
in  the  front  of  their  dresses  or  jackets.  These  are  similar  in  every  way 
to  those  just  described,  except  that  they  are  at  least  a  full  size  larger  ; 
the  directions,  therefore,  given  for  mounting  ordinary  button-hole 
bouquets  will  suffice  for  those  worn  by  ladies.” 


THOUGHTS  ON  CUREENT  TOPICS. 

I  AM  in  arrears  with  my  thinking,  and  shall  be  again.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  something  else  to  think  about  besides  “current 
topics  ”  in  the  Journal,  and  there  will  always  be  a  risk  of  some 
of  them  ceasing  to  be  “  current  ”  by  the  time  my  thoughts  on 
them  are  stereotyped  in  its  pages. 

An  article  on  page  135,  August  14th,  on  “  spoiling  trees  and 
shrubs,”  set  me  a-thinking.  I  happen  to  have  had  something  to 
do  with  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  and  hardly  dare  venture  to 
indicate  how  many  scores  of  thousands  have  passed  through  my 
hands;  but  I  can  see  thriving  plantations  of  timber  trees  now 
that  I  placed  in  position  many  years  ago,  and  1  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  1  no  wing  that  the  acres  of  land  occupied  by  them  have 
not  been  “  wasted,”  and  just  because  the  trees  have  been  syste¬ 
matically  thinned. 


While  thinking  over  the  article  of  “  A  Northern  Gardener,” 
a  paper  came  to  hand  in  which  it  was  stated  that  in  IScOtwo 
hills  of  an  area  of  about  800  acres,  of  almost  no  agricultural 
value,  on  the  property  of  Lord  Cawdor,  in  Scotland,  were  planted 
with  Fir  and  other  trees,  and,  after  successive  thinnings,  the  sale 
of  which  realised  large  sums,  the  remainder  of  the  wood  was  sold 
off  for  the  sum  of  £10,000.  The  sums  realised  for  the  wood  on 
this  waste  land  during  the  fifty  years  are  stated  to  be  equal 
per  acre  to  the  return  from  the  best  arable  land  in  the  country. 

That  coincides  exactly  with  my  experience,  though  it  does 
not  date  back  anything  like  so  far  as  l820,  yet  long  enough  to 
have  shown  by  actual  sales  that  carefully  planted  and  well- 
ma  aged  plantations,  regularly  thinning  out  the  Larch  nurses, 
have  been  fully  as  pi'ofitable  to  the  owner  as  has  the  well-farmed 


arable  land  surrounding  the  woods.  That  is  a  fact  that  I  some¬ 
times  like  to  think  about,  and  others  with  wasted  woodlands 
might  perhaps  do  worse  than  think  about  it  too. 

It  is  the  same  with  shrubs,  so  far  as  the  wasting  of  the  land 
is  concerned,  for  they  are  not  planted  wdth  a  view_  to  profit. 
They  either  are,  or  ought  to  be,  planted  with  the  object  of  im¬ 
proving  in  character  yearly,  and  imparting  beauty  to  the  grounds 
they  were  intended  to  adorn.  When  they  fail  in  this  the  ground 
they  occupy  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  wasted.  Mistakes  in 
planting  and  after  management  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
going  on  year  after  year.  The  evil  grows  slowly,  almost  stealthily, 
and  often  becomes  of  serious  magnitude  before  it  is  fully 
recognised.  _ 

I  WILL  conclude  for  the  present  with  one  more  thought  on 
this  subject — namely,  the  conviction  that  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  a  greater  number  of  spoiled  and  spoiling  trees  and 
shrubs  in  British  woods  and  gardens  than  could  have  been  seen 
at  any  time  during  the  past  half  century.  So  much  for  the 
boasted  “  advance  ”  that  has  been  made  in  arboriculture  and  the 
management  of  shrubberries  and  pleasure  grounds.  There  has 
been  too  much  toying  with  carpet  bedding  and  such  like  frip¬ 
peries,  while  the  permanent  occupants  of  parks  and  gardens  are, 
in  instances  innumerable,  a  reproach  to  all  concerned. 

I  THOUGHT  when  I  read  the  article  above  noticed  that  I  had 
never  been  so  completely  “  taken  in.”  I  am  obliged  in  this 
instance  to  class  myself  among  the  other  clever  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  power  of  piercing  the  veil  and  settling  to 
their  satisfaction  the  identity  of  every  individual  under  whatever 
signature  he  writes.  “  Didn't  I  tell  you,”  said  one  of  the  know¬ 
ing  ones  some  time  ago  at  a  flower  show,  “  that  now  poor  Honey- 
man  is  gone  we  shall  hear  no  more  from  ‘  Northern  Gardener  ?  ’  ” 
yet  just  when  I  had  about  acquiesced  in  the  melancholy  decision, 
the  lost  man  springs  to  the  front  at  a  bound.  Why  cannot  we 
have  more  of  the  outpourings  of  his  matured  mind  ?  It  is,  hov/- 
ever,  something  to  know  he  is  with  us  yet ;  we  only  want  to  hear 
from  him  of  tener.  For  instance,  he  might  tell  us  how  fruit  trees, 
Yines,  and  other  things  are  spoiled.  I  think  that  is  not  half  a 
bad  thought.  Will  he  “  bite  ?  ” 

Another  thought  that  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  is  of  more 
recent  birth.  The  parent  of  it  is  the  reports  of  the  trials  at 
Chiswick  as  published  on  page  17G  last  week.  The  thought  is 
this  :  Hero  is  a  great  Society,  with  a  great  experimental  garden 
at  Chiswick,  supported  by  “  Fellows  ”  all  over  the  country,  and 
this  laid  and  puzzling  “report”  is  thought  good  enough  for 
distribution.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  me. 

We  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  “good  work”  done  in  the 
Society’s  Gardens,  and  of  the  “valuable  experiments  ’’  conducted 
there.  No  doubt  all  that  is  true.  But  where  are  the  records? 
and  of  what  benefit  is  the  “work”  if  it  is  only  known  to  the 
few  persons  who  can  look  in  and  see  it  for  themselves  ? 

I  HAVE  asked  my  “governor,”  who  is  a  “Fellow,”  if  he 
receives  any  special  reports,  and  am  answered  in  the  negative. 
I  have  asked  him  to  write  to  the  Council  on  the  subject,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  doing  so ;  he  says  I  had 
better  “  write  to  the  Journal.”  Well  I  am  writing  in  a  manner 
and  over  a  signature  that  will  perhaps  surprise  him,  and  he,  at 
least,  will  get  to  know  who  “Thinker”  is;  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  _ 

What  I  think  is  of  consequence,  and  I  know  others  think 
the  same,  is  that  full  particulars  of  the  Chiswick  trials  should 
be  made  known  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  horticultural  world. 
If  it  were  not  for  an  occasional  “Yisitor”  publishing  what  he 
sees,  we  in  the  country  should  know  nothing.  Are  there^  no 
records  of  trials  kept  ?  If  not,  I  think  the  work  of  the  Society 
is  not  completed.  If  there  are  such  records,  where  are  they  ? 
Are  they,  as  an  “Old  Scribe”  said  last  week,  “put  into  a 
drawer  ?  ”  and  if  so,  of  what  use  are  they  there  ?  I  think  I  hear 
a  chorus  of  rejoinders — “  What,  indeed  !  ” 

But  to  the  report  itself.  We  have  certificates  awarded  to 
plants  and  Potatoes,  but  no  descriptions  of  the  varieties 
honoured.  That  perhaps  is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment;  but 
we  have  got  from  certificates  to  “marks”  without  a  word  of 
explanation.  This  system  of  “marks  ”  is,  T  think,  a  new  notion, 
but  we  might  have  been  told  what  the  marl  s  mean.  Putting  a 
“black  mark”  against  a  man  or  an  article  is  not  usually  con¬ 
sidered  a  recommendation,  and  two  black  marks  are  worse  than 
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one,  and  three  than  two ;  but  the  “  marks  ”  applied  to  objects  at 
Chiswick  can  hardly  have  that  significance,  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that  the  brewers’  method  of  estimating  merit  is 
adopted,  XXX  meaning  strong,  X  X  medium,  and  X  small 
beer.  Be  that  as  it  may,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  report 
itself  is  a  very  small-beerish  one,  and  there  I  leave  it,  hoping  for 
a  better  next  time. 


I  MUST  now  think  a  week  back  again  on  the  veiy  practical 
subject  of  close  cropping  in  kitchen  gardens,  as  referred  to  on 
page  136,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it  to  the  attentive  study 
of  young  gardeners.  This,  I  think,  is  a  matter  on  which  they 
are  not  so  strong  as  they  ought  to  be.  They  must  think,  not 
only  when  the  different  crops  should  be  put  in,  but  must  have  a 
clear  idea  when  they  will  be  off  again,  as  they  may  be  doing 
what  a  smart  young  man  did  not  long  ago — plant  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Kales,  and  late  Broccolis  between  the  early  Potatoes 
and  Peas  on  a  south  border,  and  then  have  no  sheltered  place  for 
the  choice  early  crops  when  the  time  comes  round  again  for 
sowing  and  planting.  It  is  observable  that  Mr.  Iggulden  makes 
no  such  mistake  ;  possibly  he  bought  his  experience  as  I  bought 
mine  on  this  subject  many  years  back,  when  such  useful  teach¬ 
ings  were  less  common  than  now  in  the  press.  I  have  another 
thought  on  close  cropping — quadruple  cropping  it  may  be  tei'med, 
or  taking  four  crops  off  the  same  plot  in  one  season,  but  it  will 
“  keep.”  _ 


There  has  been  a  trio  of  useful  notes  on  a  very  tiseful  crop — 
winter  Onions — and  my  thought  on  the  instructions  given  is 
this.  “  B,”  on  page  138  told  best  how  to  grow  large  bulbs,  only 
he  plants  too  thickly ;  Mr.  Muir,  page  144,  gave  the  most  useful 
selection  of  varieties;  and  the  “man  of  letters,”  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.” 
suggests  the  best  methods  of  preventing  the  attack  of  the  maggot 
and  destroying  the  fungus  that  attacks  the  leaves  and  often 
ruins  the  crops.  By  taking  the  points  out  of  these  three  articles 
a  person  must  be  dull  indeed  if  he  cannot  grow  the  crop  in 
question.  _ 


Mr.  Waiting  is  “in  for  it  again,”  I  thought  when  I  read  his 
note  on  the  results  of  non-pruning  on  page  138.  Tour  corre¬ 
spondent's  argument  is  not  easy  to  follow.  “  Early  autumn  and 
summer,  as  well  as  winter  pruning,  is  the  chief  cause  of  disease,” 
he  says  ;  yet  he  appears  to  have  pruned  “about  the 21st  of  July.” 
Is  not  this  summer  pruning?  Dogmatism  on  this  subject  is 
rarely  indulged  in  by  persons  who  have  had  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience,  because  they  find  that  the  results  of  a  given  practice  are 
not  the  same  every  year.  The  condition  of  the  trees  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  season  are  important  factors  that  must 
never  be  overlooked  in  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees. 

Then  the  quick  production  of  fruit  blossom  I  thought  would 
not  be  passed  silently.  Nor  has  it.  “A  Non-Believer”  justifies 
his  name.  The  growths  that  Apple  trees  produce  this  year  do 
not  bear  fruit  next,  as  a  rule ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  Pears.  These  exceptions  are  perhaps  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  your  correspondent  imagines.  As  to  Dr  Bindley,  we 
may  leave  him  out  of  the  question  on  a  matter  of  fact;  and  it 
is  very  m  uch  a  fact  that  I  have  gathered  both  Apples  and  Pears 
from  growths  of  the  previous  season.  They  were  exceptions, 
nevertheless  ;  and  the  “  close  pruning  ”  of  standard  Apple  trees 
every  year,  or  pruning  them  to  even  a  fourth  part  of  the  summer 
growth,  would  not,  I  think,  result  in  bountiful  harvests  of  fruit ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  head  of  a  standard  Apple  tree  is 
formed,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  branches  provided,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  less  pruning  is  indulged  in  the  better 
will  be  the  crop  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  1  think  that  to  leave  a 
tree  unpruned  from  the  first  —  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
nursery — is  one  of  the  gi*eatest  mistakes  that  can  be  made.  Mr. 
Waiting’s  one  year’s  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a 
theory,  and  “  Non-Believer  ”  must  not  ignore  facts,  even  with 
Dr.  Bindley  to  help  him. _ 


There  are  several  other  articles  in  the  last  two  numbers  of 
the  Journal  worth  thinking  about,  but  I  cannot  dwell  on  all. 
Some,  in  fact,  are  above  me;  that  on  writing  for  the  press,  for 
instance.  I  thought  1  was  hit  rather  hard  for  my  jerky  unsys¬ 
tematic  thoughts.  It  is  all  very  well  to  think  consecutively, 
arrange  ideas  in  “natural  progression,”  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  did  not  start  young  enough  to  make  myself  such  a 
perfect  thinking  machine,  and  must  go  on  in  my  own  way  or  not 
at  all.  If  my  style  is  rugged  it  will  better  display  the  easy  flow 
of  the  experienced  writer’s  polished  sentences.  Still  if  I  am  too 
old  to  change  my  habits,  the  advice  given  should  not  be  lost  on 
younger  minds. 


Mr.  Inglis  has  put  me  right  on  the  Bothian  Stock  question, 
and  1  am  much  obliged  to  him.  1  can  see  what  he  said  can  be 
done;  it  is  just  a  question  of  means  and  conveniences.  As  some¬ 
times  gardeners  are  expected  to  produce  things  with  no  suitable 
provision  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  expectations,  1  think  1  did  not 
do  very  wrong  in  asking  for  further  particulars  on  the  matter 
and  obtaining  them. _ 


“  A.  J.  B.”  differs  from  me  in  my  estimate  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Troveren  Frontignan  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes.  I  have  no  objection,  especially  as  he  differs  so  pleasantly 
on  this  matter.  I  think  gardeners  generally  are  not  bad  judges, 
and  they  plant  at  least  a  hundred  canes  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  former;  and  if  the  Frontignan  is  as  good  as  the  Muscat  it 
is  a  wonder  they  have  been  so  long  in  finding  it  out.  “A.  J.  B.” 
is  to  be  congratulated  in  growing  a  little-grown  and  not  gene¬ 
rally  prized  Grape  so  well.  _ _ 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  little  play  as  well  as  work  in 
pr  eparing  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Journal.  “  D.,  Deal,”  and 
his  friends  have  had  an  “  outing,”  and  some  “  spirited  ”  indi¬ 
viduals  a  “day  in  the  country.”  No  doubt  the  “dinner”  at 
Beatherhead  (what  a  name !)  was  a  good  one,  and  I  thought  I 
sh  »uld  have  been  “at  home”  there;  but  the  Dropmore  wine ! 
May  1  say  that  1  thought  not  a  drop  more  was  needed,  at  least 
by  the  chronicler  who  wrote  so  jauntily  and  so  merrily  ?  He 
carried  me  with  him  in  “spirit”  to  what  I  hope  some  day  to 
see  in  the  flesh — Mr.  Octogenarian  Frost  and  his  celebrated 
Conifers. 


It  is  estimated,  according  to  a  note  on  page  142,  that  the 
Jersey  Potato  crop  will  weigh  45,000  tons  and  realise  £300,000. 
That  will  be  nearer  .£7  than  £6  per  ton,  including  the  “  little 
’uns.”  When  I  read  that  “  note,”  I  thought  I  should  like  to  be 
a  Jersey  Potato  grower,  bat  there  is  no  such  luck  for — A 
Thinker. 


EIGHT  AND  WEONG— “  SOFT  SAWDER.” 

As  I  often  see  useful  hints  to  young  gardeners  in  your  columns,  may 
I  be  allowed  to  offer  a  serviceable  bit  of  advice  to  them  ? 

If  you  take  a  situation  under  a  master — employer,  I  mean  (I  was 
nearly  using  quite  an  old-fashioned  word) — who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
garden,  do  not  speak,  to  him  at  least,  of  “  my”  garden,  “  my  ”  Straw¬ 
berries,  “the  way  I  manage  ‘  my’  Peaches,”  &c.  Because,  first,  it  is  apt 

occasionally  to  produce  “friction”  if  thema - employer  should  hajipen 

to  have  had  anything  to  ruffle  his  temper  just  before  ;  and  the  whole 
machine  will  work  far  more  harmoniously,  as  you  have  doubtless  learned 
if  friction  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Secondly,  Because  it  will  not  do  you  any  good,  or  make  your  import¬ 
ance  any  greater  in  his  eyes,  as  it  might  do  in  those  of  your  fellows. 

And,  thirdly.  Because,  if  you  come  to  really  think  it  over,  it  is  his 
garden,  not  yours.  Even  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Arch  would  tell  you  so ;  and 
we  are  told,  you  know,  by  an  old  proverb  to  give  even  a  very  bad 
character,  whom  nobody  owns  as  an  employer,  his  due. 

However  much  you  may  have  of  your  own  way  in  the  garden,  depend 
upon  it  it  will  please  the  gentleman  who  does  himself  the  honour  to  pay 

you  your  wa - salary  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  his  garden.  And  you  will 

find  a  little  “  soft  sawder  ”  of  that  description  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  your  situation  agreeable. — A.  F.  M. 


THE  INTERNATIONAB  EXHIBITION  AND  BOTANICAB 

CONGRESS  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG,  1884. 

The  following  report  of  the  above  Exhibition  has  been  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.L.S. : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you  for  the  information  of  your  Depart¬ 
ment  that,  in  accordance  with  your  request  in  March  last,  I  proceeded  to 
St.  Petersburgh  on  May  17th  to  attend  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress.  I  was  extremely  well  received,  in 
common  with  the  official  representatives  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  by 
the  Russian  authorities.  General  Greig  in  particular,  the  President  of  the 
Imperial  Horticultural  Society,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  our  stay 
iu  St.  Petersburgh  both  agreeable  and  instructive.  I  regret  to  say  that 
Great  Britain  was  absolutely  unrepresented  at  the  Exhibition,  which  was 
noticed  by  the  Czar  when  he  opened  it,  hut  I  can  only  attribute  this  to 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transporting  living  plants  so  far  ;  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  Phylloxera  Convention ;  and  the  commercial  failure 
which  I  believe  attended  the  English  exhibitors  at  the  last  similar  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Considering  the  great  difficulties  under  which  horticulture  labours  in 
Russia  the  Exhibition  was  remarkably  good,  but  I  observed  nothing  calling 
for  particular  notice  on  my  part,  or  likely  to  affect  English  horticulture. 
The  Botanical  Congress  was  well  attended  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
scientific  men  in  Europe,  and  held  seven  meetings,  at  which  many  subjects 
of  economical  and  scientific  interest  were  discussed.  Nothing,  however, 
took  place  to  make  a  detailed  report  from  me  necessary,  as  most  of  the 
papers  read  were  rather  of  local  or  technical  than  of  international  inter¬ 
est,  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Tea  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  pro- 
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vinces,  a  discussion  took  place  17111011  made  it  evident  tliat  great  etforts 
are  being  made  by  the  Russians,  which  meet  with  strong  support  from 
their  Government,  to  establish  this  industry  on  such  a  scale  as  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  our  important  and  necessary  trade  in  Indian  Tea 
with  Central  Asia.  It  ajipears  to  me  that  this  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  Government ;  for,  though  I  was  prevented  by 
a  severe  illness  from  carrying  out  my  in'cntion  of  visiting  the  districts  in 
question  this  year,  yet  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  climate  and  soil  in 
parts  of  these  provinces  is  thoroughly  suitable  for  Tea-growing  ;  and 
though  my  experience  of  this  industry  in  the  Himalaya  leads  me  to  doubt 
whether  a  business  requiring  so  much  attention  to  detail  will  ever  be 
caiTied  on  very  successfully  in  Russia,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  any  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  trade  might  seriously  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  business  of 
Tea-planting  in  the  north-w^est  H  inalaya,  which  depends  so  much  on  the 
native  demand  beyond  our  frontiers. 

A  very  general  feeling  was  expressed  by  many  of  the  best  known  and 
most  distinguished  foreign  botanists  and  horticulturists,  which  I  think 
should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
that  an  International  Exhibition  and  Congress  of  a  similar  nature  should 
be  held  in  London  ;  and  considering  that  England,  w^hich  is  decidedly  the 
first  nation  in  the  world  both  in  botany  and  horticulture,  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  most  backward  in  international  enterprises  in  these 
branches  of  science,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  expression  of  this  feeling. 
The  phylloxera  restrictions,  which  have  been  so  harassing  to  both  private 
and  commercial  horticultural  interests  in  this  country,  would  probably  be 
somew’hat  relaxed  if  advantage  w’ere  taken  of  such  a  meeting  to  prove 
their  general  inconvenience  and  inefBcacy.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  wdiich  has  been  until  lately  unable  to  take  a  lead  in  this  direction 
on  account  of  their  difficulties  with  the  Commissioners  about  their  lease 
of  the  South  Kensington  Gardens,  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  ready  to  devote 
the  entire  energy  of  their  Council  and  staff  towards  the  promotion  of  an 
International  and  Horticultural  Exhibition,  if  anything  like  the  same 
consideration  and  assistance  were  given  them  by  the  Government  as  have 
been  given  to  the  promoters  of  the  Fisheries  and  Health  Exhibitions. 


READING  SHOW. 

August  21st. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  visitors  to  the  Reading  shows  have 
observed  with  much  dissatisfaction  indications  of  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  competitors  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  which  augured  ill  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  more  than  local  fame  the  Show  has  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years.  It  was,  therefore,  doubly  pleasing  on  Thursday  last  to  find  the 
Society  resuming  its  old  position  with  an  extensive  and  admirable  Show',  in 
which  the  prizes  were  keenly  competed  for,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  highly 
satisfactory,  and  the  general  display  all  that  could  be  desired.  Some  did  not 
hesitate  to  denominate  it  the  fimst  Exhibition  the  Society  has  produced; 
but  though  scarcely  deserving  so  high  a  distinction,  it  was  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  best,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  energetic 
and  judicious  management  this  Soci'  ty  will  be  raised  to  a  still  more  import¬ 
ant  position.  Reading  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  horticultural  district  abounding 
in  w'ell-kept  establishments,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  wholesome  rivalry 
amongst  the  gardeners  many  advantages  would  accrue  both  to  employers 
and  employed. 

The  usual  interesting  and  picturesque  site  was  chosen— namely,  the  Abbey 
Ruins  in  the  Forbury  Gardens,  one  large  marquee  being  devoted  to  the  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  an  additional  one  containing  most  of  the  vegetables, 
W'hlch  were  largely  and  capitally  represented.  The  Forbury  Gardens,  it 
may  be  added,  we  have  never  seen  in  such  admirable  condition,  the  beds 
being  most  tastefully  and  effectively  planted,  the  general  neat  appearance 
reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Phippen’s  careful  management. 

PLA.NTS. 

Though  there  was  an  absence  of  the  large  specimens  which  have  occa¬ 
sionally  figured  conspicuously  at  this  Show',  their  place  was  well  occupied 
with  healthy ,_  well  grown,  smaller  examples.  It  appears  that  at  many  pro¬ 
vincial  exhibitions  there  is  an  increasing  preference  for  plants  of  medium 
size  instead  of  the  giants,  which  carry  off  the  honours  wherever  they  are 
staged.  The  fact  is,  that  these  large  specimens,  handsome  as  they  may 
be,  have  a  considerable  check  upon  competitors.  It  becomes  known  tha't 
Mr.  So-and-So  has  entered,  and  the  local  growers  hold  back  because  they 
know  their  chance  of  a  victory  is  very  small.  If  a  society  can  afford  to 
devote  a  class  to  the  large  specimens  and  keep  up  their  local  classes  as  well 
it  is  another  matter,  but  very  often  the  desire  to  secure  distinguished 
exhibitors  from  a  distance  is  carried  too  far,  and  shows  deteiiorate  in 
consequence. 

The  principal  class  at  Reading  is  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  in  this  Mr.  Mould,  Pewsey,  secured  the  first  place  with  well-grown 
specimens,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  was  the  white  Ixora  Colei,  about 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  a  large  number  of  trusses  ;  it  is  seldom  indeed 
that  this  variety  is  seen  in  such  fine  condition.  Erica  Austiniana  of  similar 
size  was  flowering  freely,  but  Erica  insignis  was  finer,  fully  5  feet  in  diameter, 
and  excellently  flowered.  Allamanda  nobilis  and  A.  Henderson!  were  in 
good  condition.  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  and  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange 
were  equally  good,  the  latter  having  very  large  brilliant  trusses  of  flowers. 
A  globular-trained  plant  of  Gloriosa  superba  profusely  flowered  was  notable, 
the  w'eakest  .specimen  of  all  being  Dipladenia  Brearleyana.  Mr.  W.  Hall, 
gardener  to  C.  N.  May,  Esq.,  Devizes,  won  second  honours  with  moderate- 
size  healthy  plants  of  Statice  profusa  well  flowered,  Ixora  Dixiana,  I.  flori- 
bunda,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  D.  amabih.s,  Allamanda  Hendersoni.  A. 
nobilis,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Mr.  Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce, 
Basset,  Southampton,  W'as  third,  his  most  noticeable  plants  being  Statice 
Holfordi  and  profusa,  with  Phmnocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  a  neat,  well-trained, 
healthy  example.  The  local  class  for  four  plants  was  not  quite  so  well  filled, 
but  two  creditable  collections  were  entered.  The  first  place  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Lees,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marsland,  The  Wilderness,  Reading,  whose 


specimens  were  Ixora  Williamsi,  Cassia  corymbosa.  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
and  Rondeletia  speciosa — all  even,  neat,  and  pretty  plants.  Mr.  Mortimer, 
gardener  to  Major  Storer,  Purley  Park,  Reading,  followed,  having  Bougain¬ 
villea  glabra  and  Tabernaemontana  fl.-pl.  in  very  good  condition.  Mr.  Bridge, 
gardener  to  J.  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  Erleigh,  secured  the  first  prize  for  the  best  single 
specimen  with  an  extremely  good  Lilium  speciosum  bearing  three  or  four 
dozen  large  flowers. 

Two  classes  were  devoted  to  Liliums,  one  for  three  and  the  other 
for  six  plants,  and  these  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect.  With 
six  Mr.  Bridge  won  first  honours,  followed  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  the 
former  having  varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum  large  and  well  flowered,  Mr. 
Mortimer  also  having  some  plants  of  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens,  a  large- 
flowered  and  highly  coloured  variety.  With  three  plants  the  positions  of 
the  same  exhibitors  were  reversed,  Mr.  Mortimer  having  a  handsome  example 
of  a  fine  variety  of  L.  auratum,  and  Mr.  Bridge  two  good  specimens  of 
L.  speciosum  rubrum  cruentum,  a  richly  coloured  variety,  and  album,  the 
pure  white  form  which  is  always  so  much  admired.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  the 
best  six  Achimenes,  compact  profusely  flowered  plants  of  Frau  Brunner, 
Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  coccinea,  longiflora  major,  and  violacea.  Several 
good  collections  of  Fuchsias  w’ere  shown,  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Hall  taking  the 
lead  with  plants  5  to  G  feet  high,  well  clothed  with  foliage  and  flowers. 
Smaller  plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  Bright,  gardener  to  P.  Karslake,  Esq , 
White  Knights,  Reading  ;  Mr.  Jones,  Henley-on-Thames;  and  Mr.  Brooker, 
gardener  to  R.  Tomkins,  Esq.,  Reading,  who  secured  the  remaining  prizes. 
Mr.  Mortimer  had  a  good  collection  of  six  bedding  Pelargoniums,  being 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  sturdy  plants  of  Peacock,  Mrs.  W.  Paul,  Won¬ 
derful,  Premier,  Colonel  Holden,  and  Gelert,  all  profusely  flowered.  Mr. 
Lockie  and  Mr.  Mortimer  were  the  prizetakers  for  six  Cockscombs,  dwarf 
plants  with  handsomely  developed  combs  ”  of  a  rich  crimson  tint. 

Groups  are  generally  numerous  and  good  at  Reading,  but  they  were 
unusuall}' numerous  on  this  occasion,  no  less  than  seven  being  entered,  all 
very  close  in  merit,  and  causing  the  Judges  some  difficulty  in  determining 
their  positions.  Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Reading,  was  accorded  first  honours  for  an 
extremely  graceful  combination  of  fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants  in  due 
proportions.  The  foliage  plants  were  chiefly  Palms  and  Ferns,  tall  and 
graceful,  rising  2  or  3  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  group,  which  was  formed 
of  small  Adiantums,  Coleuses,  and  Gesnera  zebrina.  The  flowering  plants 
were  principally  Lilium  speciosum  and  L.  tigrinum,  the  margin  consisting  of 
golden  and  green  Selaginellas  alternately.  Mr.  Lees  was  placed  second  with 
an  extremely  pretty  group,  which  was  so  nearly  equal  to  the  first  that  many 
persons  thought  they  ought  to  have  received  equal  awards.  There  was  a 
good  background  of  Fuchsias,  with  tall  Cocoses  and  Dractenas  scattered 
through  the  group,  the  foundation  of  which  consisted  of  Adiantums  in¬ 
formally  arranged  with  Tuberous  Begonias  ;  the  comer  plants  of  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  covered  with  Panicum  variegatum, 
which  drooped  round  the  pots  very  elegantly  ;  the  margin  of  Fittonias  and 
Cyrtodeiras  was  novel  and  pretty.  Mr.  Sumner,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Millard, 
Esq.,  Reading,  was  third  with  a  light  and  bright  group,  in  which  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Lobelias,  Celosias,  and  tall  Ferns  predominated,  with  an  edge  of 
Tradescantias,  Ferns,  and  Panicum.  Additional  second  and  third  prizes  were 
also  awarded  to  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Woolford,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq., 
Reading,  both  having  pretty  and  bright  arrangements  ;  and  extra  prizes  were 
secured  by  Mr.  Balchin,  gardener  to  B.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Reading,  and  Mr. 
Pound,  gardener  to  G.  May,  Esq.,  Caversham,  who  contributed  praiseworthy 
groups. 

Foliage  plants  were  not  so  abundant  as  they  have  been  at  some  previous 
shows,  but  those  entered  were  fresh  and  good.  Mr.  Mortimer  won  first 
honours  with  six  Ferns,  having  remarkably  vigorous  examples  of  Davallia 
Mooreana,  7  feet  in  diameter,  a  magnificent  plant ;  Adiantum  cardiochlrena, 
Alsophila  australis,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Adiantum  cultratum,  and  Davallia 
vallata,  all  equally  fresh  and  well  grown.  Mr.  Wills  took  the  second  place 
with  slightly  smaller  and  less  regular  f)lants,  but  Microlepia  hirta  cristata, 
Davallia  Mooreana,  and  Davallia  polyantha  were  notable.  Mr.  Lees  had  the 
best  four  foliage  plants,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  Platycerium 
alcicorne,  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  and  Dracsena 
Shepherd!,  small  but  good  plants.  With  six  foliage  plants  Mr.  Wills 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first  place  with  beautiful  specimens  of  Cycas 
revoluta,  Alocasia  metallica,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Alocasia  Lowi,  Latania 
borbonica,  and  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  healthy  free-grown  plants.  Mr. 
Mortimer  followed,  his  most  telling  specimen  being  Croton  Weismanni,  G  feet 
high  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  of  conical  shape,  and  of  the  richest  golden  tint. 
This  was  indeed  one  of  the  best  specimen  foliage  plants  we  have  seen  this 
season.  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata, 
Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  and  Croton  majesticus  were  also  good. 
Equal  third  prizes  were  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Hall  and  Mould,  the  best  plants 
from  the  former  being  Croton  Weismanni  and  Phormium  ten  ax  ;  from  the 
latter  Gleichenia  rupestris  and  Cycas  revoluta.  Messrs.  Wills  and  Mortimer 
were  the  prizetakers  in  that  order  for  six  Selaginellas,  both  showing  neat 
specimens.  Coleus  were  fairly  represented  by  several  growers,  Mr.  Mortimer 
leading  with  healthy  well-coloured  plants.  For  one  specimen  new  or  rare 
plant  Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  was  first  for  Croton 
Eyresi  with  long  narrow  gold  and  green  leaves,  Mr.  Mould  following  with 
Croton  Thomson!  with  broad  leaves,  having  a  gold  centre  and  green 
margin. 

Table  plants  were  w’cll  shown  by  three  exhibitors,  Mr.  Ross  winning  the 
premier  position  with  Y ucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Dracmna  Ernesti,  a  red-leaved 
seedling,  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  and  Croton  elegans. 
The  soil  in  the  pots  was  neatly  surfaced  with  Selaginella,  which  imparted  a 
finish  and  neatness  to  the  plants.  Mr.  Phippen  was  second  with  neat  plants 
similar  to  those  with  which  he  was  first  at  the  Maidenhead  Show.  Mr.  Wills 
took  the  third  place  with  graceful  little  plants,  but  the  moss  employed  for 
surfacing  the  soil  was  not  so  fresh  and  bright-looking  as  it  should  have 
been. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

The  classes  for  these  were  well  filled,  and  the  majority  of  the  exhibits 
were  of  considerable  merit.  Dahlias  were  wonderfully  good,  especially  those 
in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  in  which  Mr.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden, 
gained  the  first  prize  with  beautiful  blooms  of  Vice-President,  Burgundy, 
Modesty,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Flag  of  Truce,  Senator,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  fine  bloom,  even,  and  handsome,  the  finest  flower  staged  ;  Mrs. 
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Rawlings,  Joseph  Green,  Revival,  and  Goldfinder.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  it  Sons, 
Crawley,  were  second  with  a  good  stand  of  blooms  representing  some  fine 
varieties.  Mr.  Tranter  was  also  fir-t  with  twelve  Fancy  varieties,  the  majority 
of  which  were  as  fine  as  the  others,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  it  Sons  were  again 
second  wfith  a  good  stand.  Hardy  flovvers  were  capitally  shown  by  seven 
exhibitors,  the  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  Summers,  Bridge,  Durman,  and  Booker. 
For  such  a  late  period  of  the  year  Roses  were  shown  in  good  numbers  and 
fair  condition.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  it  Sons  were  the  most  successful  in  the 
class  for  eighteen  blooms,  taking  the  first  prize  with  bright,  even,  and  fresh 
examples.  Mr.  Garden,  gardener  to  Miss  Watson  Taylor,  Headington,  and 
Mr.  Bridge  were  respectively  second  and  third  with  smaller  blooms.  Mr. 
Garden  also  h.ad  the  best  twelve  and  the  best  six  blooms,  followed  in  the 
latter  class  by  J.  T.  Strange,  Esq.,  Aldermaston,  and  Mr.  Tranter.  With 
single  Dahlias  Messrs.  Cheal  it  Sons  were  first,  showing  a  good  stand  of 
bright  varieties,  for  one  of  which,  named  Formosa,  with  well-formed  dark 
scarlet  blooms,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Asters  were  numerous, 
and  in  several  other  small  classes  the  competition  was  good.  Mr.  Phippen 
had  the  best  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  and  in  the  bouquet 
and  buttonhole  classes  he  was  the  principal  prizetaker  as  usual  with  tasteful 
arrangements. 

FRUIT. 

In  point  of  numbers  this  section  was  well  represented,  hut  the  majority 
of  the  Grapes  shown  were  not  quite  satisfactory  in  colour.  For  eight  dishes 
of  fruits  Mr.  Goodman,  gardener  to  0.  Hammersley,  Esq.,  Bourne  End,  gained 
the  first  place,  showing  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Black  Alicante  Grapes  of 
medium  quality,  Spencer  Nectarines  very  fine.  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Belgian 
Purple  Plums,  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pears.  Mr.  Wells,  gardener  to 
R.  Rivenhill,  Esq.,  Winkfield,  was  second  with  fine  examples  of  Morello 
Cherries,  Victoria  Plums,  Fernbill’s  Scarlet  Melon,  and  Cooper’s  Black 
Grapes.  Mr.  Home,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  Sutton,  Bart.,  Benham  Park,  New¬ 
bury,  took  the  third  place  with  good  Cherries  and  fine  Bananas,  Mr.  Cake- 
bread  being  equal  third,  showing  good  Peaches.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes 
Mr.  Ashby,  gardener  to  W.  Fanning,  Esq.,  Whitchurch,  took  the  lead  for 
neaD  well-finished  examples  of  Victoria  Nectarines,  White  Ischia  Figs,  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  and  Sutton’s  Masterpiece 
Melon.  Mr.  Turton  followed,  his  principal  dishes  being  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes  and  Early  Louise  Peaches.  Mr.  Booker  was  third,  having  Victoria 
Nectarines  very  handsome. 

In  the  Grape  classes  Black  Hamburgh  was  the  best  represented,  Mr. 
Ashby  leading  with  three  fine  bunches,  large  in  berry  and  of  good  colour. 
Mr.  Osborne,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  H.  Golding  Palmer,  followed  with  smaller 
bunches  but  large  handsome  berries.  Equal  third  prizes  were  secured  by 
Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haig,  and  Mr.  Home  with  samples  of  medium 
merit.  For  three  bunches  of  any  other  black  variety  Mr.  Ashby  was  first 
with  Madresfield  Court,  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  not  well  coloured  to 
the  footstalk.  Mr.  Lockie  was  second  with  Alnwick  Seedling,  large  berries 
of  fair  colour.  For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  Grapes  Mr.  Ross  was  first 
with  Bowood  Muscat,  having  fine  heads  and  berries  of  a  clear  good  colour, 
and  quite  distinct  from  Muscat  of  Alexandria  as  shown  by  Mr.  Ashby  who 
was  second  with  finely  coloured  bunches.  In  the  any  other  white  variety 
class  Mr.  Lockie  took  the  lead  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  extremely  large 
bunches  and  berries,  altogether  handsome  in  size,  but  were  not  so  well 
coloured  as  the  smaller  bunches  of  the  same  variety  from  Mr.  Wells,  for 
which  the  second  prize  was  awarded.  The  first,  however,  well  deserved  their 
position,  for  they  were  beautifully  grown  samples.  Mr.  Ashby  was  third 
with  Golden  Queen  of  good  size,  but  dull  and  dirty-looking. 

Nectarines  were  shown  by  eight  competitors,  all  close.  Mr.  Goodman 
being  first  with  fine  fruits  of  Milton  ;  Mr.  Osborn  took  the  second  prize  for 
Pitmaston  Orange  of  creditable  size  and  colour  :  Mr.  Ashby  following  with 
Victoria.  Six  dishes  of  Peaches  were  entered,  Mr.  Mortimer  leading  with 
Royal  George,  large  and  handsome.  Mr.  Ashby  was  second  with  the  same 
variety  not  quite  so  well  coloured,  and  Mr.  Osborn  was  third  with  Noblesse. 
Apricots  were  represented  by  six  lots,  all  good  fruits.  Mr.  Read  secured  the 
premier  position  with  Moorpark,  followed  by  Mr.  Wells  with  Frogmore 
Yellow,  and  by  Mr.  Scammell  with  Moorpark.  With  Figs  Messrs.  Ashby  and 
Horne  were  the  prizetakers  ;  and  in  the  Plum  class,  in  which  there  were  nine 
entries,  Mr.  Goodman  was  first  with  Belle  de  Louvain,  very  handsome  ; 
Mr.  Osborn  second  with  Washington,  and  Mr.  Jones  third  with  Jefferson’s. 
Melons  were  shown  in  good  numbers,  Mr.  Lockie  leading  in  the  scarlet-flesh 
class  with  Invincible  Scarlet,  and  Mr.  Ross  in  the  green-fleshed  class  with 
Carters’  Emerald  ;  other  prizetakers  being  Messrs.  Scammell,  Cakebread,  and 
Horne.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  also  offered  three  prizes  for  the  best  brace  of 
Melons  of  any  variety,  and  the  competition  was  exceedingly  keen,  no  less 
than  twelve  entering  the  class.  Mr.  Mortimer  gained  first  honours  for  Hero 
of  Lockinge,  with  deep  flesh  and  of  fine  flavour,  Mr.  Turton  following  with 
Hero  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Lockie  with  a  seedling.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
Holborn,  also  offered  three  prizes  for  a  brace  of  Blenheim  Orange  Melon, 
which  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Lockie,  Mortimer,  and  Clarke,  Moorpark, 
Farnham,  with  good  fruits.  A  class  was  provided  for  miscellaneous  fruits, 
in  which  Mr.  Ross  was  first  with  two  magnificent  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine 
Apples,  large,  even,  and  handsomely  ripened.  Mr.  Goodman  was  second 
with  some  good  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  Plums,  and  Mr.  Read  third  with  fine 
samples.  Outdoor  fruits,  especially  Apples,  were  well  represented,  Messrs, 
Turton,  Horne,  Hart,  and  Clarke  taking  the  chief  prizes. 

Tomatoes  were  staged  in  good  numbers  and  capital  condition,  the  majority 
of  the  fourteen  dishes  containing  large,  even,  and  finely  coloured  fruits.  Mr. 
Lockie  won  first  honours  with  Sutton’s  Perfection,  very  beautiful  samples ; 
Mr.  Cakebread  was  second  with  Hackwood  Prolific,  handsome,  solid,  even 
fruits  ;  and  Mr.  Thorne,  gardener  to  G.  Pigot,  Esq.,  Sunninghill,  was  third 
with  Dedham  Favourite,  neat  in  form,  but  dull  in  colour.  Of  eleven  braces 
of  Cucumbers  those  of  Royal  Windsor  from  Mr.  Lockie  were  selected  for 
premier  honours,  beautiful  even  fruits  bearing  good  bloom.  Mr.  Mortimer 
followed  with  Purley  Park  Hero  ;  and  Mr.  Lees  was  third  with  Berkshire 
Challenge.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co,  also  offered  prizes  for  a  brace  of  their 
Model  Cucumber,  for  which  there  were  four  entries,  Messrs.  Lockie, 
Mortimer,  and  Eliott  gaining  the  prizes  in  that  order. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  great  feature  in  the  vegetable  classes  were  the  Potatoes  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  special  prizes,  nearly  200  dishes  being  staged  of  remarkably 


handsome  tubers,  probably  the  finist  disp’ay  of  Potatoes  ever  seen  at  a 
Reading  Show.  Messrs.  Sutton  it  Sons  offered  four  prizes  for  collections  of 
nine  varieties,  nine  tubers  of  each,  and  for  these  there  were  thirteen  entries 
all  so  close  in  quality  that  the  Judges  had  much  difficulty  in  awarding  the 
prizes.  Mr.  Ilott  won  first  honours  with  clean  even  tubers  of  Vicar  of 
Laleham,  Prizetaker,  Reading  Russet,  Fifties  Annie,  Lifeguard,  Adirondack 
International,  Woodstock  Kidney,  and  First  and  Best.  iMessrs.  Ross,  Eliott, 
and  Howe  followed  closely.  Mr.  C.  Fidler  also  offered  four  prizes  for  nine 
varieties,  twelve  tubers  of  each,  and  eight  competitors  appeared,  ilr.  Ross 
was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Mr.  Bresee,  Suttons’  Fillbasket,  Reading 
Russet,  Fenn’s  Perfection,  Princess  of  Wales,  M.P.,  Piizetaker,  Suttons’  First 
and  Best,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham.  Messrs.  Eliott,  Ilott,  and  Lees  followed 
with  good  collections. 

Some  excellent  collections  of  vegetables  were  staged  in  competition  for 
the  four  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  it:  Sons,  Stourbridge,  ten  even  and 
praiseworthy  lots  of  six  dishes  being  entered.  Mr.  Kneller,  gardener  to 
M.  Portal,  Esq.,  Malshanger  Pa'  k,  took  the  lead  with  admirable  specimens 
of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Giant  Rocca  Onions  verv  large  and  solid. 
Intermediate  Carrots,  International  Potatoes,  C,inadian  Wonder  Beans,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea®.  Mr.  Howe  was  placed  second  with  a  good  collection, 
being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Lockie  and  Mr.  C.ikebread.  In  the  Society’s 
classes  for  Onions,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Peas,  and  Potatoes,  the  competition 
was  good  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  satisfactory. 


MEASURED  SUNSHINE. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  upon  this  subject  in  a  daily  contemporary  the 
following  remarks  are  of  especial  interest  to  gardeners,  who  know  full  avell 
the  value  of  sunshine  : — 

“  It  is  now  known,  not  merely  from  long  e.xperience,  which  the  most 
ardent  admiration  for  British  climatology  does  not  enable  us  to  deny,  but 
from  exact  scientific  data,  that  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  this  country 
and  during  the  finest  parts  of  the  year  just  about  one-third  of  the  sun’s 
bright  rays  reach  us,  and  that  two-thirds  are  spent  in  the  atmosphere  or 
reflected  from  the  clouds.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  sunshine  can  be 
accurately  measured.  The  first  is  to  let  the  solar  rays  fall  directly  upon  a 
thermometer,  and  after  an  exposure  long  enough  to  produce  their  full  effect, 
to  mark  the  result.  In  this  way,  on  Monday,  Aug.  11th,  said  to  have  been  the 
hottest  day  for  the  past  twenty  years,  the  heat  registered  rose  to  150  8°. 
This  was  a  measure,  not  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  baat  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  sun’s  rays  could  heat  any  substance  by  falling  directly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  upon  it.  It  was  about  three-fifths  of  the  tempsratiare  required  to 
boil  water.  With  this  mode  of  estimating  the  sun’s  power  the  public  have 
been  familiar  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Galileo  invented  the  air  thermometer.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  new  instrument,  invented  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  recently  much  improved  by  Professor  Stokes  and  others — the  Sun¬ 
shine  Recorder,  which  leaves  a  permanent  record  of  the  time  during 
which  the  sun  has  been  shining  brightly  on  the  place  where  the  instrument 
is  situated.  This  simple  apparatus,  shown  in  the  grounds  of  the  Health 
Exhibition,  and  explained  by  Mr.  Wedenby  to  numbers  of  the  visitors,  is  as 
easy  to  understand  as  the  thermometer.  It  consists  simply  of  a  strip  of 
prepared  card  fixed  under  and  in  the  focus  of  a  globe  of  glass  about  .3  inches 
in  diameter.  The  globe  is  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  the  moment  the  sun¬ 
light  falls  upon  it  its  rays  are  concentrated  by  the  globe,  which,  acting  like 
a  burning  glass,  incinerates  or  chars  the  paper  so  as  to  trace  a  black  line,  the 
length  of  which  shows  accurately  how  many  houi's  or  parts  of  an  hour  there 
has  been  bright  sunshine.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  Monday,  the  11th  inst., 
there  were  thirteen  hours  of  sunshine  out  of  above  fifteen  that  were 
possible,  and  last  Saturday,  the  IGth  inst.,  the  proportion  was  nearly  as 
great. 

“  We  are  indebted  to  the  Sunshine  Recorder  for  some  very  interesting  facts 
and  for  illustrations  of  important  truths.  That  peculiar  phenomenon  with 
which  every  summer  familiarises  us,  “  a  close  day,”  for  which  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason,  is  explained  by  this  small  instrument.  June  the  26th,  for 
instance,  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year  up  to  that  date,  and  there  were 
thirteen  hours  of  sunshine  in  London.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade,  how¬ 
ever,  only  registered  78°,  and,  moreover,  light  as  was  the  day,  no  one  com¬ 
plained  much  of  the  heat.  The  succeeding  day,  June  27th,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  very  oppressive  ;  the  shade  temperature  rose  to  71)°,  and  yet  the  Recorder 
showed  only  two  hours  of  bright  sunshine.  That  the  brighter  day  was  the 
more  bearable  was  because  the  air  itself  was  cooler,  and  it  was  cooler  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  a  clearer  sky,  and  there  was  more  radiation  outwards 
from  the  earth’s  surface.  On  the  second  date  there  was  enough  of  mist  to 
prevent  the  sun  burning  the  paper,  and  the  same  filmy  screen  kept  in  the 
heat  and  made  it  feel  oppressive.  For  the  same  reason  those  climates  that 
are  favoured  with  a  clear  sky  are  much  more  tolerable  when  the  heat  is  torrid 
than  damp  regions  like  the  Gold  Coast,  with  their  pall  of  moisture,  which  is 
deadly  even  when  the  temperature  is  not  more  than  80°  or  90°.  More  than 
this,  the  Sunshine  Recorder  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
British  summer.  In  the  month  of  July,  1881,  we  had  4i’8  per  cent. of  all  the 
possible  sunshine — a  very  large  proportion — the  effect  being  that  crops  were 
hastened  forward  wonderfully.  But  in  August  the  proportion  fell  to  29'9  ; 
instead  of  sun  there  was  rain — an  invariable  alternative,  and  the  ripened 
crops  were  gathered  in  with  difficulty  and  great  loss.  For  July  and  August 
last  year  the  figures  were  27'4  and  S9-7,  and  for  the  present  year  the  averages 
promise  to  be  much  more  favourable,  A  proportion  of  one-third  sunshine 
for  the  whole  year  would  make  a  very  tolerable  climate  ;  and  the  average  in 
England  is  strikingly  constant ;  but  the  cardinal  defect  clearly  shown  in 
these  records  is  that  there  is  so  often  a  fatal  lack  during  the  three  critical 
months  of  the  year — June,  July,  and  August,  the  times  avhen  crops  are 
growing,  maturing,  and  being  harvested. 

“  One  most  striking  fact  is  brought  to  light  by  the  sunshine  records  for  the 
year  1883.  It  appears  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  hours — ll.iG — during 
which  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  it  was  shining  brightly  on  the  city  of 
London  (as  recorded  by  an  instrument  at  Bunhill  Row)  971  hours,  at  Green 
wich  1241  hours,  at  Kew  1481,  Croydon  1368,  Marlborough  1501.  while  at 
Hastings  the  number  rose  to  1825.  Thus  the  south  coast  of  England  had 
nearly  twice  as  many  sunny  days  as  the  metropolis,  while  even  its  own 
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suburbs  bad  nearly  half  as  much  more.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  illustrated  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  grounds  of  the  Health 
Exhibition.  While  the  fountains  were  at  work,  the  Gluards’  band  playing, 
and  the  sun  shining  brightly,  a  chimney  connected  with  the  machinery 
department  was  pouring  out  a  dense  mass  of  smoke,  producing  a  strange 
combination,  certainly  strangest  of  all  at  a  Health  Exhibition  which  has  for 
one  of  its  foremost  objects  “the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance.”  That 
canopy  of  black  unburnt  coal  it  is  which  deprives  London  of  a  third  to  a 
half  of  its  bright  sunshine.  It  is  because  at  Kew,  Apsley  Guise,  Marlborough, 
and  Hastings  there  is  less  of  this  canopy  that  the  Sunshine  Eecorder  tells  a 
pleasanter  tale  of  those  places.” 


AERIAL  ROOTS  ON  VINES. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  at  various  times  on  the  cause 
and  effect  of  air  roots  on  Vines.  While  some  maintain  that  their 
presence  is  chiefly  or  entirely  due  to  the  proper  roots  being  confined 
in  a  wet,  cold,  unsuitable  border,  others  as  stoutly  argue  that  this  has 
little  or  no  influence  in  their  production,  but  that  excessive  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  alone  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  cause  of  their 
emission  from  the  stems  above  the  ground  line.  Others  hold  as  firmly 
to  the  opinion  that  not  only  may  both  these  conditions  produce  them, 
but  that  any  check  or  injury  received  by  underground  roots  will,  if 
the  atmosphere  be  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  Vine,  cause  their 
almost  immediate  appearance  on  the  stem.  Having  a  desire  to  prove 
which  of  these  theories  was  the  correct  one,  I  some  time  ago  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  few  experiments  with  this  object  in  view,  and  after 
continued  and  oft-repeated  careful  trials  which  would  scarcely  interest 
your  readers,  I  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  excessive  atmospheric 
moisture  alone,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  is  the  chief 
if  not  the  only  cause  of  their  existence. 

No  check  nor  injury  to  the  roots,  no  border  be  it  ever  so  cold,  will 
cause  their  emission  if  the  atmosphere  be  in  that  condition  in  respect 
to  moisture  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  healthy  development  of 
the  branches  and  foliage.  If,  however,  a  slight  increase  of  moisture 
be  permanently  maintained  they  will  under  such  conditions  the  more 
rapidly  break  forth.  When  the  underground  roots  are  healthy  and 
the  border  is  in  a  suitable  condition,  aerial  roots  will  not  appear  at  all 
if  the  atmospheric  moisture  by  day  is  not  at  any  time  permitted  to 
exceed  60  to  80  per  cent.,  the  former  amount  to  be  allowed  in  bright 
and  the  latter  in  dull  weather,  while  at  night  it  may  be  allowed  to 
increase  to  80  or  even  90  per  cent.  Under  these  conditions  the  Vine 
will  grow  vigorously,  provided  undue  artificial  heat  is  not  resorted  to. 
If,  however,  the  moisture  be  permanently  increased  to  80  per  cent, 
by  day  and  90  per  cent,  at  night,  aerial  roots  will  quickly  show, 
irrespective  of  other  conditions. 

The  use  and  effect  of  air  roots  is  undoubtedly  to  increase  the 
supply  of  food,  while  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  sufficiently  great  to 
permit  of  their  existence  ;  but  when  that  moisture  is  decreased,  as  it 
must  necessarily  beat  the  ripening  period,  thej'^  become  very  inactive, 
and  when  very  numerous  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  lesser 
quantity  of  food  caused  by  their  failure  as  sources  of  supply  at  this 
critical  period,  does  often  cause  the  fruit  to  shank  and  be  otherwise 
defective. — C.  W. 


CHOICE  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Erigeeon  aubantiacum. — A  new  departure,  and  a  welcome 
addition  to  its  genus,  which,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this 
charming  plant  was  made  up  of  species  and  varieties  having 
either  white,  blue,  or  lilac  flowers,  and  which,  in  some  instances, 
were  wanting  in  merit.  The  present  plant,  however,  when  once 
seen  will  recommend  itself  to  all  interested  in  choice  plants.  It 
has  many  claims,  for  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  very  dwarf,  easily 
managed,  and  increased  either  by  seeds  or  division.  Beyond 
these  it  is  adapted  for  either  the  rockery  or  border,  and  will, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  thrive  in  any  moderately  rich  vege¬ 
table  soil.  Should  it  be  destined  for  the  border,  let  it  occupy  a 
position  in  the  front  row,  when  its  rich  orange-coloured  flowers 
may  be  seen  to  advantage.  Considering  that  it  rarely  exceeds 
8  inches  in  height,  and  that  its  flowers  often  average  2  inches 
across,  combined  with  its  special  merits  above  named,  there 
should  be  no  reason  why  it  shall  not  figure  among  the  most 
prominent  of  recent  introductions.  Its  habit  generally  is  that 
of  the  better  known  Aster  alpinus,  having  oblong,  somewhat 
spathulate,  entire  leaves,  which  are  formed  into  a  compact  tuft. 
From  these  the  flower  stems  arise,  each  bearing  one  of  its  hand¬ 
some  blooms.  These  are  freely  produced  during  the  summer 
months,  and  expand  at  a  time  when  the  colour  is  rather  sparse 
in  the  garden,  a  fact  which  in  itself  supplies  the  want;  and 
seeing  that  it  seeds  freely,  it  should  receive  every  encouragement, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  dot  them  on  the  rock  or  in  the  border 
in  colonies  or  groups.  These  will  soon  make  goodly  patches, 
and  when  seen  en  masse  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  perennial  alpines. 


Ibis  ibebica. — Comparatively  few  of  us  can  speak  with  any 
degree  of  firmness  as  regards  the  requirements  of  this  plant,  and 
how  few  are  destined  to  flower  it  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a 
lifetime  ?  For  its  successful  culture  the  baking  and  drying 
process  has  long  been  prescribed.  These,  however,  I  consider 
quite  as  ridiculous  as  stewing  or  boiling.  We  all  know  that 
moisture  is  one  of  the  chief  conditions  under  which  the  majority 
of  species  of  this  genus  thrive,  and  it  must  not  be  entirely 
disregarded.  Not  unfrequently  does  this  plant  become  a  victim 
to  this  strange  fashion  of  “  drying  off.”  Who  can  wonder  at 
this?  Consider  for  a  moment  that  in  the  tiny  rhizome  of  this 
plant  there  is  scarcely  any  enlargement  whatever,  neither  is  there 
any  basal  appendage  which  might  form  a  fitting  receptacle  for 
sap,  therefore  to  subject  it  to  a  neriodical  drying  process  means 
simply  destroying  that,  little  amount  of  strength  which  it  has 
gained  since  spring.  I  may  also  here  state  that  no  plant,  or  at 
least  very  few,  is  benefited  by  drying,  provided  that  it  does  not 
deteriorate  in  the  soil  or  become  a  victim  to  our  winters.  It  is 
so  perfectly  hardy  that  no  English  winter  ever  harms  it,  nor 
does  it  deteriorate  in  our  soils ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gains  strength 
annually.  The  motive  I  have  in  view  in  making  special  allusion 
to  this  strictly  spring-flowering  plant  at  this  time  is  that  my 
remarks  might  tend  to  check  those  who  believe  in  annually'’ 
lifting  and  storing  them  away.  It  is  wrong,  of  this  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  from  experience. 

Iris  iberica  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
plants  which  Nature  has  bestowed,  and  might  well  be  recognised 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  of  dwarf 
habit,  with  distinct,  glaucous,  linear,  arched  leaves,  and  produces 
its  solitary  gigantic  flowers  in  May  and  June  on  slant  stems 
which  seldom  exceed  9  inches  in  height.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  sepals  is  satiny  white,  with  a  few  dull  red  spots  about 
the  base ;  the  petals  are  strangely  spotted  and  veined  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  almost  defy  description  ;  indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  idea  of  its  remarkable  beauty  without  it,  since  so 
curious  a  combination  of  colour  is  rarely  seen.  The  only  soil  in 
which  1  have  known  it  to  grow  well,  so  as  to  almost  attain  luxu¬ 
riance,  is  the  rich  fibrous  yellow  loam  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  It 
should  be  planted  out  to  do  any  good,  for  I  have  never  seen  it 
cultivated  well  in  pots,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be 
grown  to  perfection  in  pots.  Some  years  since  I  had  a  bed  pre¬ 
pared  with  rich  loam  as  described  above,  the  bed  was  fairly  moist, 
and  was  fully  exposed  to  the  midday  sun.  The  plants  were 
miserable  enough  when  planted,  though  as  it  afterwards  proved 
the  right  spot  had  been  selected.  The  second  season  after 
planting  they  had  made  such  headway  as  to  form  splendid  tufts, 
each  of  which  produced  from  two  to  four  of  its  striking  flowers, 
and  during  that  year  we  had  scores  of  its  flowei’s.  Later  on,  in 
1875,  it  had  so  increased  that  I  determined  to  send  a  specimen, 
along  with  a  few  others,  to  South  Kensington.  On  the  day  of 
the  exhibition  it  had  eleven  fully  expanded  flowers,  with  two 
more  in  the  bud  state,  and  was  the  admiration  of  many.  The 
bed  in  which  these  were  planted  was  not  allowed  to  become  dry  ; 
and  the  loam  being  somewhat  holding,  though  by  no  means  reten  - 
tive  in  character,  materially  assisted  in  keeping  the  plants  moist. 
Thus  placed  it  was  evergreen,  and  endui-ed  our  severest  winters 
with  impunity.  Thus  there  is  no  reason  why  a  hardy  alpine  such 
as  this  should  receive  such  unreasonable  and  gross  treatment. 
This  drying-off  process  has  also  been  recommended  for  Iris 
Susiana,  but  happily  we  have  instances  where  it  has  flowered  for 
years  undisturbed  in  cottage  gardens,  which  at  once  dispels  any 
notions  to  the  contrary.  I.  iberica  is  a  native  of  the  high  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  of  Western  Asia,  and  should  receive  every  encourage¬ 
ment.  Slugs  are  a  great  pest  to  this  species,  as  also  to  I.  cristata 
and  other  dwarf  members  of  this  genus. 

Ctananthus  lobatus. — This  forms  a  charming  bit  of  blue 
for  the  rock  garden  during  August  and  September,  though  it  is 
seldom  seen,  unless  it  be  in  choice  collections  of  alpines.  It  has 
in  its  favour  a  variety  of  claims.  It  is  among  the  free  growers, 
not  rampant  or  weedy,  but  in  all  points  holding  a  good  position 
among  choice  plants.  It  is  of  prostrate  habit,  the  flower  stems 
taking  a  decumbent  direction.  These  are  terminated  by  flowers 
nearly  an  inch  across,  of  purplish  blue  on  the  exterior,  while  the 
interior  of  the  tube  or  throat  is  densely  fringed  with  soft  whitish 
hairs.  The  small  fleshy  leaves  are  of  a  pleasing  green,  and  are 
deeply  and  irregularly  lobed.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny 
position  on  the  rockery  where  it  can  overhang  some  projecting 
ledge  and  make  a  good  display  with  its  bright  blue  flowers.  It 
delights  in  sandy  loam,  to  which  add  about  one-fourth  qf  peat 
and  leaf  soil,  and  some  sharp  grit.  It  requires  plenty  of  moisture 
during  the  growing  season,  and  therefore  should  not  be  placed 
too  high  and  dry.  Cuttings  root  readily  and  may  be  had  in 
abundance  during  the  growing  season.  It  deserves  extensive 
cultivation,  and  is  a  good  plant  to  offer  in  exchange,  which  will 
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do  mucli  to  make  it  more  widely  known.  It  may  also  be  had 
from  seeds,  though  cuttings  make  the  best  plants  in  a  very  little 
time.  It  comes  to  me  from  the  Himalayas,  where  its  brilliant 
Vinca-like  flowers  make  a  good  display. 

Aknebia  echioides. — A  most  interesting  and  showy  Borage- 
wort  (fig.  35)  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  one  which  still  remains 
a  rarity.  It  grows  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  high,  having  a  some¬ 
what  woody  stool,  from  which  its  annual  flower  stems  are 
produced.  It  is,  however,  quite  alpine  in  character,  and  retains 
its  foliage.  When  first  expanded  its  flowers  are  of  a  clear 
yellow.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  five  dark 
blotches  near  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  These  gradually  dis¬ 
appear,  and  the  flowers  assume  a  pale  yellow  tint.  These 
sudden  and  continuous  changes  have  attracted  much  attention 
among  botanists,  since  flowers  of  various  shades  of  yellow  w'ith 
these  conspicuous  spots  may  be  daily  witnessed.  The  flower 
stems  are  erect,  as  are  also  the  flowers,  which  are  densely  set  on 
the  stems.  The  habit  is  neat  and  compact,  and  is  adapted  for 
the  border  among  good  plants,  or  the  rockery.  In  either  case  a 
airly  rich  compost  is  desii'able,  to  which  add  broken  brick 
rubbish.  I  am  reminded  of  one  of  the  first  plants  I  ever  saw, 
which  was  finely  in  flower  in  that  choice  and  well-known  col¬ 


lection  which  the  late  Rev.  Harper  Crewe  possessed.  Among 
these  was  this  Arnebia,  a  foot  high  and  as  much  through.  It  is 
only  increased  by  seed,  as  cuttings  seldom  root.  Seeds,  however, 
are  more  freely  produced  than  formerly.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  one  day  it  will  form  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
flower  garden.  It  commences  flowering  in  May,  and  if  seed  is 
not  required  the  old  stems  may  be  cut  away,  and  another  batch 
of  flower  stems  will  soon  appear.  When  these  are  past  repeat 
the  operation,  and  another  batch  of  flowers  may  be  had  far  into 
September. 

Tinella  coedieolia. — This  elegant  little  plant  seems  almost 
to  have  vanished.  We  rarely  meet  it,  and  rarer  still  hear  any¬ 
thing  respecting  it.  That  so  pleasing  a  plant  should  be  lost  sight 
of  is  a  matter  for  regret.  I  grew  it  ten  years  ago  without  the 
least  trouble,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  border,  the  rockery, 
or  for  pot  culture.  Its  foliage  somewhat  resembles  a  small¬ 
leaved  Heuchera,  above  which  its  graceful  spikes  of  bloom 
produce  a  most  pleasing  effect.  The  flowering  spike  is  some¬ 
what  pyramidal,  well  furnished  with  its  starry-white  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  came  into  our  gardens  in 
1731 ,  thus  making  it  an  old  inhabitant.  It  is,  however,  now  any¬ 
thing  but  a  common  plant  in  gardens,  and  should  be  sought 
after,  seeing  it  is  so  easily  grown  and  increased.  Of  such  good 
habit,  and  so  free-flowering,  it  might  be  made  useful  in  a  variety 
of  ways  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  desi  '•ous  of  having 
effective  and  interesting  changes  without  verging  nto  formality; 
indeed  the  plant  cannot  be  used  in  any  formal  arrangement 


happily,  and  will  soon  itself  suggest  many  positions,  either  alone 
or  in  groups,  where  it  may  be  acivantageously  placed.  Its  leaves 
are  formed  into  a  compact  tuft,  from  which  issue  its  flower 
stems,  which  seldom  exceed  9  inches  in  height.  Mitella  diphylla 
is  of  a  genus  nearly  allied,  though  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  it,  the  plant  under  notice  being  in  all  respects  superior. — 


HOT  WEA-THER  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Since  1859  I  do  not  remember  so  hot  and  dry  a  summer  as 
the  present.  The  winter  was  dry,  so  was  the  spring,  and  the 
summer  fast  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  exceptionally  parchinc. 
Although  the  frosts  of  April  made  quick  destructive  work  of  the 
blossoms  and  embryo  fruit  of  hardy  trees,  particularly  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Apples,  completely  destroying  Nuts,  including 
Walnuts,  I  cannot  but  think  that  1884  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  favourable  prospectively  to  fruit  trees  that  has  occurred 
for  very  many  years,  as  the  heat  and  drought  cannot  but  insure 
the  perfection  of  the  growth  and  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

For  a  number  of  years  previous  the  weather  had  been  com¬ 
paratively  cold,  dull,  and  wet.  Fruit  trees  then  made  much 
growth  and  the  wood  has  been  very  indifferently  ripened.  Al¬ 
though  plenty  of  fruit  buds  were  formed,  the  comparatively  poor 
crops  resulting  pointed  to  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
blossoms  and  necessarily  indifferent  setting  of  the  fruit.  Then 
the  scantiness  of  crop  tended  to  induce  vigour  in  the  trees.  They 
made  much  growth,  which  was  difficult  to  restrain  by  summer- 
pruning,  and  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  solidify  and  ripen  the 
growth.  This  had  a  tendency  to  induce  canker  and  other  forms 
of  disease,  which  have  been  more  apparent  in  Apricot  trees  than 
perhaps  any  other,  although  the  stronger-growing  fruit  trees 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  gum  and  canker  in  a  very  marked 
degree  as  compared  with  those  that  are  of  only  moderately 
vigourous  growth,  making  firm  short-jointed  wood,  and  forming 
fruit  buds  on  short  stubby  shoots  or  spurs. 

A  dull,  wet,  and  cold  season  encourages  soft  growth;  it  is  not 
solidified,  and  it  is  not  ripened  well  in  autumn.  The  trees  may 
form  fruit  buds,  give  promise  of  abundant  crops  by  the  profusion 
of  bloom,  yet  the  fruit  fails  to  set,  or,  if  setting,  drops  off  before 
taking  the  first  swelling.  This  is  a  consequence  of  last  year’s 
imperfect  development  of  the  buds  and  immaturity  of  the  wood, 
and  the  future  is  not  moi’e  hopeful,  unless  we  have  favourable 
weather  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  development  of  the 
blossom  buds.  Summer-pruning,  root-pruning,  lifting,  wholly  or 
partially,  may  do  something  (  and  does)  to  check  luxuriance,  the 
tendency  to  make  growth,  and  assist  in  its  ripening;  but  it  is  a 
poor  apology  for  sun  heat  to  ripen  the  wood  and  plump  the  fruit 
buds.  Restriction  aids  a  sturdy  and  solidified  growth  by  expos¬ 
ing  the  parts  retained  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air,  whilst 
extension  equally  furthers  the  object  in  view,  provided  the 
growths  are  trained  or  disposed  so  thin  as  to  be  exposed  fully  to 
atmospheric  influences  ;  and  this  is  even  better  than  restriction, 
as  the  action  between  the  head  and  roots  is  recipi’ocal,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  restriction,  unless  the  roots  and  the  head  are  restricted 
alike  there  will  be  an  excess  of  vigour — late  growths  that  are 
never  productive  of  fruit. 

There  is  nothing  so  salutary  in  checking  the  tendency  to 
excess  of  vigour  in  fruit  trees  as  a  good  crop  of  fi’uit.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  late  years  has  been  to  secure  such  a  condition  of  growth 
as  is  favourable  to  a  golden  harvest.  Culture  is  all  very  well,  but 
unless  the  elements  are  propitious  the  greatest  skill  is  of  little 
avail ;  indeed,  trees  left  to  have  their  own  way  are,  especially  in 
unfavourable  seasons,  the  most  satisfactory  in  cropping.  Com- 
pai’e  the  growth  and  resulting  crops  of  trees  in  orchards  with 
those  in  the  richer  soil  of  gardens,  and  under  the  manipulations 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  between  the 
success  of  the  one  and  the  indifferent  issue  of  the  other. 

But  what  I  wish  more  particularly  to  allude  to  is  the  very  pro¬ 
mising  condition  of  fruit  trees  at  the  present  time.  Disastrous  as 
the  drought  and  heat  may  have  been  to  many  occupants  of  gardens, 
it  is  not  without  its  corresponding  benefit  on  fruit  trees,  which, 
despite  the  paucity  of  fruit,  have  not  made  a  very  vigorous 
growth,  the  growth  being  short  and  stubby,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
the  growths  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  terminated  by  fruit  buds. 
It  seems  a  pity  in  the  case  of  trees  trained  to  walls,  or  as 
espaliers,  to  cut  away  shoots  of  a  few  inches  growth  terminated 
by  fruit  buds  for  the  mere  keeping  in  form  of  the  trees.  Why 
not  let  them  fruit,  and  cut  away  or  shorten  back  after  fruiting, 
such  as  is  the  case  with  Peaches,  &c.  ?  It  strikes  me  that  we 
prune  too  hard — sacrifice  utility  for  appearances,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  Apples  and  Pears,  which  in  many  instances 
form  the  strongest  bloom  buds  on  shoots  of  a  few  inches  length, 
and  which  retained  afford  fine  fruit  more  freely  than  that 
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borne  on  snort  stunted  old  spurs.  We  certainly  ought  to  be 
more  discriminate  in  the  pruning  of  Apples  and  Pears;  instead 
of  shortening  back  these  short  shoots  terminated  by  a  fruit  bud, 
leave  them  entire,  and  so  check  the  tendency  to  the  production 
of  spray,  which  their  shortening  back  to  a  couple  of  .ioints  or  so 
of  their  origin  aggravates,  seeking  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of 
the  trees  by  cutting  away  or  back  attenuated  growths  in  autumn 
after  the  fruit  is  gathei*ed.  This  would  keep  the  trees  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  healthy  young  bearing  wood,  and  the  balance  between 
roots  and  branches  more  equal,  than  by  large  reductions  of  spray 
in  summer  and  of  roots  in  winter. 

Another  advantage  of  the  remarkably  dry  and  hot  summer  to 
fruit  trees  must  be  that  the  gi’owths  of  previous  years  are  certain 
to  be  well  ripened,  for  in  ail  but  the  very  old  stems  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  evaporation  and  elaboration  of  the  juices 
taking  place ;  hence  strong  growths  will  be  thoroughly  matured, 
and  we  may  look  forward  with  every  confidence  that  if  the 
elements  are  favourable  we  shall  have  abundant  crops  another 
season. — G.  Abbey. 


Gaedenees’  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution. — As  the  result  of 
the  recent  opening  of  the  gardens  of  The  Mount,  Bishopstoke,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Captain  Hargreaves,  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  an  addition  of  £22  155.  has  been  made’to  the  fund  now 
being  raised  for  the  augmentation  of  the  pensions. 

- Veitch  Memoeial  Pbizes  at  Dundee. — Three  prizes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  bronze  medal  and  £5  in  cash,  will  be  awarded  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Horticultural  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Dundee  on  September  lltb 
and  two  following  days,  for  the  best  specimen  Orchid  in  flower,  for  the 
best  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  and  for  the  best  two  bunches  of 
Grapes,  one  variety.  In  each  case  the  selection  will  be  made  from  the 
contributions  staged  by  gardeners  and  amateurs  in  competition  for  the 
ordinary  prizes  in  the  classes  12  to  24. 

-  Impeoving  Waste  Lands. — The  Scottish  Seed  and  Nursery 

Trades’  Association  offer  ten  guineas  in  prizes  of  seven  and  three  guineas 
each,  for  the  best  and  second  best  essays  on  the  best  and  most  economical 
system  for  the  afforestation  of  waste  and  otherwise  unprofitable  lands  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  essays  are  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  D.  Hunter,  29, 
Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh,  by  the  end  of  November  next. 

-  SuNSTEOKE. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  an 

able  contributor  to  our  columns,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an 
attack  of  sunstroke  about  a  fortnight  ago,  is  progressing  towards  re¬ 
covery.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  gardeners  have  passed  so  well 
through  the  very  trying  ordeal  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
during  the  tropical  summer,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  that  attacks  of 
sunstroke  have  not  been  more  numerous  amongst  them. 

-  Rainfall. — Mr.  James  Shearer  writes  : — “  In  the  Journal  for 

July  3l8t  a  table  is  given  showing  the  greatest  amount  of  rainfall  and 
most  rainy  days  in  two  of  the  months  each  year  for  fifteen  years.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  part  of  the  country  this  table  applies  to,  and  shall 
be  much  obliged  by  the  information.” 

-  Madeespield  Couet  Geape.  —  This  is  becoming  a  great 

favourite  with  exhibitors,  and  some  extremely  fine  bunches  are  occa¬ 
sionally  seen,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  notable  want  of  colour, 
the  lower  part  of  the  berries  being  of  quite  a  reddish  hue.  Very  few 
seem  to  be  as  successful  with  it  as  Mr.  Roberts  of  Gunnersbury,  who  has 
already  this  season  exhibited  several  handsome  bunches,  and  when 
coloured  as  these  were  it  is  unexcelled  in  appearance. 

-  A  Bouquet  of  Oechids.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Orchid 

blooms  contained  in  the  bouquet  presented  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  at  the  Forestry  Exhibition  last  Friday,  by  Dr.  Paterson 
of  Bridge  of  Allan  : — Vanda  tricolor  Patersonii ;  Vanda  teres  Andersonii ; 
Catt  eya  Leopold!  variety  guttata  ;  Brassia  maculata  guttata  ;  Milton ia 


spectabilis  ;  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  and  0.  Uro-Skinnerii ;  Odonto- 
glossum  tripudians,  and  vexillarium  ;  Odontoglossum  Rossii,  and  Rossii 
majus  ;  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum  and  Pescatorei ;  Disa  grandiflora 
superba  ;  Masdevallia  Davisii,  Veitchi,  and  amabilis  ;  Masdevallia  macu¬ 
lata  aurea,  ochthodes,  and  Lindenii  ;  Angraecum  eburneum  ;  Aerides 
Reichenbachii,  and  quinquevulnerum  ;  Cypripedium  barbatum,  javani- 
cum,  and  Sedenii  ;  Cypripedium  longifolium,  Harrisianum,  and  Eoezli ; 
Dendrobium  chrysanthum  ;  Stenia  fimbriata  (resembling  the  face  of 
Mephistopheles)  ;  Maxillaria  grandiflora,  and  venusta  ;  Dendrochilum 
filiforme  ;  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  and  vitellinum  majus;  Epidendrun> 
prismatocarpum,  and  cinnabarinum  ;  Phalaenopsis  Luddemanniana  , 
Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  and  gemmatum  ;  Oncidium  Weltonii,  and 
lingufeforme  ;  Oncidium  Harrisonianum  ;  Mesospinidium  sanguineum, 
and  vulcanicum,  and  Nerine  Fothergillii  major  (a  Cape  bulb).  Around 
the  basket  were  sprays  of  Prince  Albert’s  Pine,  also  flowers  of  Lapageria 
alba  and  rosea.  Her  Royal  Highness  before  leaving  gave  orders  that 
the  flowers  should  be  sent  to  Dalmeny. 

-  The  second  edition  of  3000  copies  of  Wright’s  “  Musheooms 

FOE  THE  Million  ”  having  run  rapidly  out  of  print,  further  orders  for 
the  work  cannot  at  present  be  executed, 

-  We  are  informed  that  the  only  English  seed  firm  exhibiting  at 

the  Amsterdam  Exhibition  is  Messrs.  James  Caetee  &  Co.,  the  Queen  s- 
Seedsmen,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  who  make  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  tuberous-rooted  vegetables,  comprising  all  the 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  new  and  old,  and  other  forms  of  tuberous  vegetables 
that  are  in  general  commerce. 

_  Kniphofia  (Tbitoma)  geAndis.— Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  send  us. 

from  their  grounds  at  Tooting  some  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  this 
magnificent  variety,  which  they  consider  the  finest  in  cultivation.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  Kniphofia  Uvaria,  differing  more  or  less  in  habit 
and  colour  of  the  flowers,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  one  under  notice 
being  that  named  nobilis,  which,  however,  flowers  rather  earlier.  One 
named  prgecox  is  the  earliest,  and  pumila  is  a  dwarf-growing  form,  also- 
early.  Kniphofia grandis  is  undoubtedly  an  imposing  variety,  and  attains 
a  height  of  5  feet  or  more  at  Tooting,  where  there  is  now  a  fine  display. 
The  flower-bearing  portion  of  the  spike  is  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  the 
lower  flowers  being  of  a  nice  clear  yellow,  and  the  upper  ones  bright- 
orange  or  scarlet.  For  flowering  at  this  time  of  year  these  plants  are 
most  useful,  producing  a  grand  effect  in  suitable  positions. 

_  Plague  of  Wasps. — In  some  districts  around  London,  but 

especially  in  Essex,  wasps  are  most  abundant  this  year,  and  are  proving 
most  destructive  to  both  indoor  and  outdoor  fruits.  Near  one  garden  last 
week  no  less  than  seventeen  nests  were  taken.  A  correspondent, 
“  J.  B.  R.,”  writes  :  “Here  in  West  Essex  we  are  literally  besieged  with 
wasps.  Not  only  are  they  eating  the  ripe  fruit,  but  have  commenced  the 
green  Apples  and  Pears,  although  all  the  nests  that  can  be  found  have 
been  destroyed.  I  should  like  to  hear  how  your  correspondents  are  faring 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.” 

_ The  Tavistock  Cottage  Gaeden  Society. — The  thirty- 

seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.  in  the 
Market  Hall,  Tavistock.  A  great  quantity  of  vegetables  was  shown,  and 
mostly  of  good  quality.  Fruits  and  flowers  were  also  well  represented  ; 
a  number  of  exhibits  from  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince&  Co.,  Exeter;  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sanford,  &  Co.,  Torquay;  Mr.  Yole,  Tavistock;  and  Messrs. 
Dingle  &  Son,  Saltash,  which  served  to  make  the  Show  very  attractive. 

-  Clematis  Flammula.— In  many  gardens  this  plant  is  now 

flowering  abundantly,  and  its  value  as  a  late  summer  climber  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Upon  wire  arches  over  a  path  it  has  a  particularly  fine 
appearance,  and  is  densely  covered  with  its  small  graceful  white  flowers. 
It  is  very  quick  and  strong  in  growth,  and  if  cut  hard  back  to  the  old 
wood  it  makes  young  shoots  freely  in  the  spring,  and  upon  these  the 
clouds  of  flowers  are  borne.  There  are  several  points  which  specially 
recommend  it  to  attention,  not  the  least  being  its  indifference  to  city 
smoke  ;  it  is  also  abundant  and  consequently  cheap. — L. 

- East  Lothian  Stocks. — Mr.  Gilbert  writes  from  Burghley : 

I  have  just  now  in  full  bloom  a  long  row  of  these  Scottish  beauties, 
which  have  been  most  useful  for  cutting  since  the  first  week  in  May. 
Their  truly  delicious  perfume,  coupled  with  their  diversity  of  colour, 
render  them  everybody’s  flowers.  Now  being  the  time  they  are  sown, 
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would  strongly  recommend  them  to  all  where  flowers  for  cutting  are 
wanted  and  where  they  are  not.” 

-  We  are  informed  that  the  silver  cup  offered  at  Exeter  for 

ten  dishes  of  fruit  was  won  by  Mr.  Iggulden. 

■ -  The  numerous  friends  of  the  courteous  Curator  of  the  Royal 

Gardens,  Kaw,  will  learn  with  much  regret  that  his  wife  died  on  the 
20th  inst.  after  a  short  illness.  It  is  not  many  months  since  Mr.  Smith 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  daughter,  and  this  second  affliction 
will  be  doubly  felt. 

-  Salix  rosmarinifolia. — This  tree  is  recommended  as  one 

that  will  thrive  in  swampy  places  and  not  get  too  large.  In  habit  it  is 
like  a  dwarf  Oak,  very  pretty  and  quaint  in  appearance,  and  quite  at 
home  in  swampy  ground  where  other  things  would  only  die.  After  a 
few  years  it  grows  very  slowly,  and  never  breaks  the  uniformity  of  its 
shape  by  rank  growth. 

-  We  are  informed  that  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show,  held  on  the 

20th  and  2l8t  inst.,  and  reported  in  another  column,  the  gate  money 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Show  amounted  to  £9C8,  and  that  the  total 
receipts  in  connection  with  the  Show  amount  to  £1730.  This  is  some¬ 
what  less  than  last  year’s  income,  but  this  was  anticipated,  owing  to 
the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  being  held  in  Shrewsbury  a 
few  w'eeks  ago,  when  nearly  100  000  persons  visited  it.  We  congratulate 
the  Horticultural  Show  Committee  on  their  success,  and  should  be  glad  if 
many  more  societies  were  in  such  a  satisfactory  position. 

-  We  cannot  allow  the  death  of  the  great  publisher  and  author, 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Bohn,  to  pass  unnoticed  in  our  columns,  for  among  his 
varied  pursuits  and  accomplishments  Mr.  Bohn  was  an  enthusiastic 
horticulturist.  Those  who  have  seen  his  richly  stored  garden  at  Twicken¬ 
ham  can  bear  testimony  to  his  love  of  Conifers,  among  which  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  great  beauty,  and  many  of  them  possess  an  interest  from  being 
the  original  plants  that  were  imported.  Mr.  Bohn  was  one  of  the  oldest 
Fellows  (if  not  the  oldest)  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  its  Council  both  before  and  after  it  moved 
from  Chiswick  to  South  Kensington,  and  he  was  also  for  many  years  a 
member  of  its  Fruit  Committee,  having  passed  into  that  position  when 
the  British  Bornological  Society  was  incorporated  with  that  body.  His 
contribution  to  gardening  literature  was  his  editing  an  enlarged  edition 
of  “  Gordon’s  Pinetum.”  Mr.  Bohn  died  rather  suddenly  at  his  residence. 
North  End,  Twickenham,  on  the  22ad  inst.  at  the  great  age  of  eight}  - 
eight  years. 

-  Gardening  Appointments.  —  The  following  appointments 

have  recently  been  made  through  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  London  ; — Mr.  F.  Heller,  late  at  Pirbright,  Chipstead,  as  head 
gardener  to  Jas.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Beckenham.  Mr.  W.  P.  Leach,  late  at 
Kelsey  Manor,  Beckenham,  as  head  gardener  to  H.  Barry,  Esq.,  Bush 
Hill  House,  Winohmore  Hill,  Middlesex.  Mr.  Wm.  Christison,  late  at 
Woodham  Hall,  Woking,  as  head  gardener  to  Richard  Foster,  Esq., 
Homewood,  Chislehurst.  Mr.  W.  Fay  as  head  gardener  to  —  Marshall, 
Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  G.  B  shop,  late  at  G.  Gatehouse,  Esq., 
Chichester,  as  head  gardener  to  David  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House, 
Epsom;  and  Mr.  C.  Pawsey  as  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Zung,  Ivyhurst, 
Wimbledon. 

-  Oleanders. — These  useful  plants  are  not  so  commonly  seen 

in  gardens  now  as  might  be  expected  by  those  who  have  proved 
their  value.  I  have  two  large  plants  bearing  some  hundreds  of  hand¬ 
some  flow'ers  possessing  the  sweetest  fragrance,  and  they  are  more 
valued  at  this  time  of  year  than  anything  else  we  have  in  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  large,  free,  and  of  a  bright  rosy  salmon  tint,  which  is  very 
effective  in  vases  and  stands  of  ether  flowers  if  a  little  care  be  extreised 
in  the  arrangement,  avoiding  the  introduction  of  any  glaring  colours  or 
strongly  scented  flowers.  My  plants  are  really  large  bushes,  G  or  7  feet 
high,  and  are  growing  in  small  square  tubs,  the  roots  being  somewhat 
cramped,  evidently  proving  beneficial  in  inducing  floriferousness.  The 
soil  has  not  been  renewed  for  some  years,  and  no  manurial  aid  is  given 
either  as  top-dressing  or  in  a  liquid  form.  Small  plants  in  CO  or  IS-size 
pots  are  also  useful  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  conservatory. — R.  C.  O 

- Liliums  at  Exhibitions. — It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  more 

encouragement  is  not  given  at  local  shows  to  growers  of  Liliums,  as  the 
plants  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  all  that  are  grown,  and  have  a 
very  telling  effect  in  an  exhibition.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  at 


the  Reading  Show  last  week,  where  two  classes  are  provided  for  them, 
and  the  plants  entered  being  all  well  flowered,  they  formed  an  admirable 
feature  in  the  display.  These  were  chiefly  varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  the 
two  most  noticeable  of  which  were  the  dark  red  and  pure  white  forms. 
The  last  mentioned  is  well  grown  by  Mr.  Phippen,  who  states  that  he  r(  - 
ceived  it  under  the  name  of  monstrosum.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  flowers  borne  in  a  head,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
fasciatum  or  corymbiflorum  section,  the  flowers  being  large  and  pure 
white.  Arranged  in  a  group,  with  a  few  bright-coloured  flowering  plants 
and  a  due  proportion  of  Ferns,  this  variety  is  most  useful.  All  the  forms 
of  L.  speciosum  are,  however,  attractive,  and  classes  might  advantageou^ly 
be  provided  for  them  at  all  late  summer  shows. 

-  The  Stone  Pine. — As  the  Oak  is  a  tree  typical  of  English 

landscape,  so  is  the  Stone  Pine  of  that  of  Italy,  varying  somewhat  in 
habit,  according  to  locality,  but  always  majestic  and  strangely  impressive 
to  a  northern  eye,  whether  in  dense  forests,  as  near  Florence  ;  in  more 
open  masses,  as  at  Ravenna  ;  in  picturesque  groups,  as  about  Rome  ;  or 
in  occasional  single  trees,  such  as  may  be  seen  throughout  the  country 
but  rather  more  frequently  towards  the  coast.  In  these  isolated  trees 
their  imposing  character  can  be  best  appreciated,  the  great  trunk  carry¬ 
ing  the  massive  head  perfectly  poised — an  interesting  example  of  pon¬ 
derous  weight  gracefully  balanced.  The  solid  weighty  appearance  of 
the  head  of  the  tree  is  increased  by  its  even  and  generally  symmetrical 
outline,  this  especially  in  the  examples  near  the  coast,  the  mass  of 
foliage  being  so  close  and  dense  that  it  looks  like  velvet,  and  in  colour 
a  warm,  rich,  golden  olive,  strangely  different  from  the  blue-greens  and 
black-greens  of  our  northern  Pines.  The  character  of  such  isolated  trees 
is  perfectly  shown  in  some  of  Turner’s  pictures  in  the  national  collection 
— the  “Bay  of  Baim”  and  others  of  the  same  series.  The  Stone  Pine 
bears  very  large  cones  whose  seeds  are  edible.  When  quite  ripe  they 
are  good  and  nut-like.  Sometimes  the  Italians  roast  the  barely  ripe 
cone,  dashing  it  on  the  ground  to  break  it  open  ;  but  the  ripe  seeds  of 
the  older  cone  when  it  naturally  opens  are  better  worth  eating.  The 
empty  cones  are  in  great  request  for  lighting  fires.  They  are  full  of 
resinous  matter,  and  burn  with  a  cheerful  crackle  and  a  delightful 
fragrance. — (Irish  Farmers'  Gazette.') 


THE  HALLAMSHIRE  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  18th  inst., 
was  in  every  way  a  great  success.  In  the  first  place  it  was  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  best  Show  yet  held  by  the  Society  as  regards  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  exhibits  ;  and  secondly  the  Show  was  favoured  by 
glorious  weather  and  a  large  and  fashionable  company,  so  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  especially  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Hancock,  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  principal 
class  for  three  foliage  and  three  flow’ering  plants  bringing  four  or  five 
competitors  ;  Mr.  T.  Shelley  taking  first  honours  with  six  fine  specimens, 
consisting  of  Crotons  variegatus  and  angustifolius,  Draccena  magnifica. 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  Begonia  coccinea 
corallina.  For  a  single  specimen  stove  plant  in  flower  the  same  exhibitor 
was  first  with  a  good  plant  of  Dipladenia  amabilis,  having  about  thirty 
expanded  blooms.  For  a  single  specimen  greenhouse  plant  in  bloom  Mr.  T. 
Foggin,  gardener  to  3[rs.  G.  Wilson,  was  first  with  a  fine  specimen  of 
Lilium  auratum  carrying  fifty  flowers. 

Fruit  and  vegetables,  especially  the  latter,  were  plentiful,  and  everywhere 
of  very  high  quality.  The  principal  prizetakers  in  these  sections  were 
Mr.  D.  Abbot,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Firth,  Esq.,  Mr.  T.  Foggin,  Mr.  T.  Shelley, 
and  Mr.  J.  Simmonds.  Mr.  Abbot  showed  splendidly  finished  Vines  in  pots, 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit,  also  first-class  fruit  of  Grapes,  black  and 
white ;  Melons,  scarlet  and  green-fleshed ;  Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  Con¬ 
spicuous  in  nearlv  all  collections  of  vegetables  shown  was  Mr.  Abbot’s  fine 
Pea  Duke  of  Albany,  which,  as  an  exhibition  Pea  seems  to  be  unequalled. 
A  new  seedling  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  by  the  same  raiser  also  attracted  much 
attention  and  commendation.  I  have  seen  this  variety  under  cultivation  in 
Mr.  Firth’.s  garden  for  several  years  past,  and  it  appears  to  be  much  superior 
to  any  variety  at  present  in  commerce.  I  believe  it  is  a  seedling  from  Carters’ 
Champion,  but  produces  even  larger  and  longer  pods  than  does  that  well- 
known  variety.  The  pods  also  have  not  the  roughness  of  that  variety,  but 
are  more  even  and  straight,  and  are  altogether  better  suited  for  the  exhibition 
table.  The  p'lant  appears  to  possess  a  very  robust  constitution,  and  to  be 
remarkably  prolific. 

Cut  blooms  were  a  very  good  show,  and  some  very  fine  stands  of  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Asters,  Marigolds,  and  Gladioli  w’ere  set  up.  Mr.  Holland, 
gardener  to  Duncan  Gilmour,  Esq.,  had  a  stand  of  thirty -six  blooms  of  Rose 
La  France,  which  were  very  fine.  These  were  not  for  competition.  Groups 
of  plants  not  for  competition  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  and 
Sibray  ;  Mr.  B.  Crossland,  Richmond  Nurseries;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Harmar,  Ranfall,  Ranmoor.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  a  succestful 
competitor  in  most  of  the  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  for 
Ferns.  The  group  of  plants  from  the  Handsworth  Nurseries  contained  a 
number  of  good  Orchids  in  flower,  also  Tubirous  Begonias  very  fine,  and 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  In  Mr.  Crossland’s  group  was  a  large  basket  of 
a  very  fine  variety  of  Cockscomb,  very  dwarf,  with  large  combs,  and  of  a 
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brilliant  colour.  This  exhibitor  has  long  had  a  reputation  for  possessing 
one  of  the  very  finest  strains  of  these  plants  in  cultivation. — W.  K.  W. 


A  FEW  HINTS  ON  POMOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

By  E.  LEWIS  STTJRTEVANT,  M.D.,  Director  New  York  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station,  Geneva  (in  Transactions  of  the  American  Pomological  Society). 

The  term  Horticulture  embraces  both  the  fruit  garden  and  the  kitchen 
garden  within  its  meaning,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  define  just 
exactly  what  is  a  fruit  and  what  is  a  vegetable  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  word,  yet  the  discussions  at  our  Horticultural  Society  meetings 
rarely  pass  the  lines  from  one  to  the  other  as  established  by  common 
custom.  The  American  Pomological  Society  recognises  as  fruits  the 
Apple,  Apricot,  Blackberry,  Cherry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  Grape,  Mul¬ 
berry,  Fig,  Pomegranate,  Nectarine,  Orange,  Lemon,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Quince,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry.  Downing,  in  his  book  on  fruits 
(edition  of  1866),  adds  Almonds,  Berberries,  Melons,  Nuts,  and  Olives  to 
the  list,  yet  we  doubt  if  the  classifying  of  Melons  as  a  “fruit”  is  gene¬ 
rally  followed,  and  Berberries  and  some  Nuts  are  scarcely  yet  sufficiently 
improved  to  be  propagated  in  many  varieties. 

Accepting  the  American  Pomological  Society’s  list  as  including  the 
vegetable  species  which  are  pomologically  to  be  classified  as  fruits,  we 
can  at  once  see  a  feature  common  to  all  which  separates  them  from  vege¬ 
table  fruits,  and  this  is  the  method  of  propagation.  The  entire  list,  as 
named,  are  propagated  by  grafts,  layers,  offsets,  or  divisions,  and  each 
variety  is  the  representative  of  but  a  single  variation.  In  vegetable  fruits 
we  have  propagation  by  seed.  This  difference  is,  it  will  be  noted,  a  fun¬ 
damental  one.  Using  the  popular  language,  our  vegetables  are  the 
resultant  of  a  heredity  trained  through  annual  selection  ;  cur  fruits  are 
the  resultants  of  a  single  selection  from  variation,  or  rather  the  prolong¬ 
ation  of  a  noted  variable.  The  fruit  is  the  continuation  of  an  individual  ; 
the  vegetable  is  the  reproduction  through  successive  generations. 

The  practical  methods  in  the  fruit  garden  and  the  kitchen  garden  are 
based  on  these  differences.  The  seeker  after  new  varieties  of  vegetables 
accumulates  variations,  produced  by  cross-fertilisation  or  otherwise, 
through  a  process  of  careful  selection  or  rejection,  or  both  combined, 
aud  gains  stability  with  each  generation  of  trial.  The  fruit-originator 
secures  variation  through  the  planting  of  numerous  seed,  oftentimes  of 
cross-fertilised  seed,  and  when  perchance  a  desirable  variety  is  obtained 
this  chance  product  is  retained,  and  the  individual  is  disseminated. 

The  effect  of  these  methods  of  selection  are  the  securing  in  the  one 
case  a  trueness  to  type  from  seed,  in  the  other  case  a  variability  from 
seed.  The  tendency  in  the  one  case  is  through  repeated  selections  to 
accumulate  the  heredity  of  successive  generations  of  plants  ;  in  the  other 
case  but  the  keeping  distinct  of  an  accidental  type.  “  Like  produces 
like,”  is  the  axiom  of  the  vegetable  grower  ;  “  variation  produces  varia¬ 
tion,”  is  the  axiom  of  the  fruit-grower  :  hence  the  one  uses  seed  to  retain 
his  variety,  the  other  uses  the  scion,  sucker,  offshoot,  or  slip. 

In  view  of  these  differences  which  exist,  continued  improvement  of 
our  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be  sought  by  different  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  the  vegetables  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  empirical  law 
of  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages,  and  can  exercise  selection  as  varia¬ 
bility  becomes  defined  at  an  early  or  later  stage  of  growth,  and  can  thus 
hope  to  change  the  period  at  which  differentiation  begins  to  show  between 
varieties  of  the  same  species  ;  we  can  seek  correlations  between  parts, 
and  when  such  are  detected  we  can  use  this  knowledge  to  govern  our 
attempts  to  influence  changes  in  the  invisible  by  changes  produced  in  the 
visible  ;  we  can  influence  changes  in  the  plant  through  excessive  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  culture,  through  position  of  the  seed,  &c.,  and  through 
selection  and  rogueing  of  numerous  seedlings  fix  the  variations  which 
occur  ;  we  can  hybridise  or  cross-fertilise,  and  by  after-selection  exercised 
on  the  seedlings,  gradually  reduce  to  a  common  type  or  separate  into 
various  divergent  and  desired  types.  In  the  vegetable,  in  a  word,  through 
the  rapid  succession  of  generations,  we  are  enabled  to  conveniently  apply 
in  practice  the  laws  of  breeding,  whereby  varieties  become  assured  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  reproduction  of  varieties  from  seed  become  secured  on 
the  other. 

In  our  pomological  fruits,  pe7'  contra^  the  succession  of  generations  is 
BO  delayed  that  the  patience  of  the  grower  is,  as  a  rule,  unequal  to  the 
task  of  methodical  procedure.  The  present  system  of  obtaining  new 
varieties  of  fruits  is  to  cross-fertilise  in  order  to  secure  variation  in  seed¬ 
lings  consequent  upon  a  known  parentage,  and  then  through  the  growing 
of  very  many  plants  to  select  for  propagation  the  occasional  one  which 
possesses  qualities  desirable  for  use — a  process  in  its  nature  uncertain,  in 
its  results  unsatisfactory,  its  whole  theory  being  based,  not  upon  the 
definite  knowledge  of  any  one  series  of  laws  influencing  growth,  but  upon 
the  general  law  of  probability  as  applied  to  series  of  events  happening 
from  ill-detined  causes. 

It  seems  proper  at  this  stage  of  horticultural  progress  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question  whether  pomology  does  not  admit  of  more  systematic 
attempts  at  improvement  than  at  present  exercised  ;  whether  the  know¬ 
ledge  already  possessed  of  vegetable  physiology  does  not  admit  of  a 
practical  and  definite  application  ;  whether  methods  which  have  been 
found  adequate  in  the  vegetable  garden  may  not  be  found  to  possess  value 
for  the  fruit  garden. 

Selection  through  successive  seedlings  seems  scarcely  applicable  to 
the  most  of  our  fruits,  as  requiring  too  long  a  period  for  its  testing,  and 
as  the  generations  required  to  secure  trueness  of  reproduction  by  seed  of 
a  variable  from  a  succession  of  variables  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  most 
satisfactory  way,  to  our  present  knowledge,  seems  to  be  to  meet  the 
problem  indirectly,  and  to  seek  through  the  study  of  correlations  to 


change  the  product  of  the  seedling  in  a  definite  direction  through  our 
own  manipulation  of  factors  capable  of  being  observed  and  selected. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  correlations  which  may  be  utilised,  but  the 
most  promising  one  at  present  offered  to  our  attention  is  that  relation 
which  appears  to  exist  between  the  quality  of  a  fruit  and  the  abundance 
of  the  seed,  or  the  proportion  of  the  seed  to  flesh. 

A  most  careful  summary  of  what  is  known  regarding  seedless  fruits 
and  a  careful  examination  into  the  general  relations  that  exist  between 
the  seeding  and  product  of  many  plants  justify  a  quite  strong  statement 
that  as  plants  are  relieved  from  the  natural  necessity  of  maintenance  of 
their  species,  and  selection  is  exercised  towards  improvement,  the  seed 
decreases  as  tenderness  of  flesh  or  pulp  is  attained,  until  finally  in  many 
cases  the  seeds  become  notably  diminished  in  number,  or  wholly  or  in 
part  abortive.  Otherwise  expressed,  as  in  natural  selection  the  seed  is 
an  essential  motive  of  the  plant  existence,  the  energies  of  the  plant  are 
directed  throughout  generations  of  existence  towards  the  improving  of 
its  chances  either  through  the  multiplication  of  its  seed,  the  securing  of 
the  dispersal  of  its  seed,  or  through  a  gain  in  vitality,  resistance,  or  ger- 
minative  force.  Under  domesticated  conditions  this  natural  motive 
becomes  weakened,  and  through  man’s  selection  and  protection  the  motive 
of  the  plant  is  to  administer  to  the  desires  or  caprice  of  man  as  directed 
by  man’s  interference,  and  hence  improvement  is  gauged  according  as 
the  plant  departs  from  the  natural  motive  to  conform  to  the  new  moti/e. 

Assuming  our  reasoning  and  explanation  to  be  based  on  a  true  obser¬ 
vation  of  facts,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  ask  ourselves  how  we  can 
apply  to  practice.  The  answer  comes  of  itself  : — 

Select  seed  from  fruit  containing  less  seed  than  the  average  for  its 
kind  for  use  in  trials. 

Cross-fertilise  small  or  few-seeding  varieties  of  a  kind  with  pollen 
from  varieties  of  a  similar  character,  and  from  the  produce  select  the  few- 
seeded  specimens  for  continuous  plantings. 

Continue  this  species  of  selecting  according  to  correlations  as  far  as 
possible  through  successive  generations  of  seedlings. 

As  fruit  plants  are  improved  they  are  changed,  through  the  with¬ 
drawal  by  man  from  natural  conditions  to  artificial  conditions.  Their 
progress  and  existence  are  dependent  upon  a  new  set  of  factors,  protec¬ 
tion  having  taken  the  place  of  the  natural  necessity  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  the  survival  of  the  most  fit  having  given  place  as  a  law  to  the 
survival  of  the  most  useful.  Hence  the  domesticated  plant  is  a  different 
plant  from  the  wild  plant,  having  secured  correlative  adaptations  to  a 
new  set  of  conditions.  Accordingly  we  must  note  as  an  observation 
familiar  to  all,  that  domesticated  and  highly  improved  varieties  quickly 
suffer  from  neglect,  or,  in  other  words,  cannot  at  once  react  to  the  new 
set  of  factors  which  come  into  action  when  man’s  care  is  withdrawn. 
We  should  not  say  that  the  Pickerel  is  less  vigorous  than  the  Shad  because 
he  dies  when  removed  into  salt  water,  neither  should  we  say  that  the 
plant  habituated  through  generations  of  culture  to  the  conditions  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  less  hardy  than  the  wild  plant  when  transferred  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  wild  plant  succeeds.  Vigour  must  be  relative  as  between 
equally  improved  varieties,  under  conditions  for  which  they  have  been 
both  fitted,  and  as  improvement  carries  the  plant  further  from  the  motives 
which  govern  the  wild  plant,  so  correlatively  must  the  plant  become  con¬ 
formable  to  the  motives  of  domestication.  This  reasoning  offers  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  fact  that  difficulties  in  horticulture  keep  pace  with  improve¬ 
ment  in  horticulture,  and  we  must  expect  as  horticulture  improves  the 
quality  of  its  produce,  so  the  skill  required  of  a  horticulturist  will  become 
more  pronounced. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  assert  with  some  degree  of  positive¬ 
ness  that  horticultural  progress  can  be  in  two  directions  : — 

First,  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  improvement  in  quality  of  fruits  for 
the  purpose  of  the  skilled  grower,  the  amateur,  or  the  specialist. 

Second,  in  the  way  of  securing  great  vigour  of  plant  with  fair  or 
mediocre  quality  of  fruit  for  the  purposes  of  the  careless  grower  and  the 
commercial  grower  who  supplies  the  demands  of  uncritical  consumers. 

For  the  one  purpose,  selection  through  correlation  may  avail  to  secure 
speedy  success  ;  for  the  other  purpose,  selection  from  plant  growth-habit 
may  avail.  For  the  best  results,  however,  the  union  of  the  two  methods, 
whereby  we  may  hope  to  secure  sufficient  quality  with  sufficient  vigour 
as  an  immediate  result,  with  allied  progression  of  the  two  properties  in 
the  continuation  of  efforts  founded  upon  the  rigorous  application  of  the 
art  of  selection  and  rejection. 


WATSONIAS. 

The  Iris  family  yields  us  a  large  number  of  handsome  plants,  and 
not  the  least  beautiful  amongst  them  are  the  varied  and  brilliant  Wat- 
sonias.  Irises,  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  Gladioluses  are  familiar  inmates  of 
our  gardens  and  houses,  but  Watsonias  do  not  at  present  occupy  such  a 
prominent  position,  at  least  in  English  gardens.  We  are  familiar  with 
these  flowers,  because  like  many  other  similar  plants,  large  quantities 
are  grown  in  some  of  the  warmer  districts  on  the  Continent,  whence 
flowers  are  dispatched  to  our  markets  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are 
occasionally  also  seen  at  London  exhibitions.  The  fact  is,  that  though 
Watsonias  will  grow  out  of  doors  satisfactorily  in  warm  borders  in  the 
south  of  England,  they  will  not  produce  pleasing  results  unless  they  can 
be  so  favoured  in  position,  and  probably  a  few  injudicious  attempts  to 
establish  them  in  unsuitable  places  have  brought  them  into  bad  favour 
with  some  cultivators.  In  a  cool  house,  however,  such  as  a  greenhouse, 
conservatory,  or  even  in  a  cool  frame,  where  they  can  be  secured  from, 
frost,  and  not  exposed  to  heavy  cold  rain,  which  does  them  the  most 
injury,  they  will  give  but  little  trouble,  and  yield  a  profusion  of  flowers 
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that  are  most  acceptable  for  cutting.  In  warm  sheltered  borders  of  well- 
drained  soil  they  can  also  be  relied  upon,  and  in  whatever  way  they  are 
grown  the  chief  point  needing  attention  is  the  provision  of  light  sandy 
soil,  with  very  little  manure,  and  thorough  drainage. 

A  great  number  of  varieties  are  now  cultivated,  differing  considerably 
in  colour  and  size  of  flower.  The  principal  species  is  W.  Meriana,  and 
from  this  many  forms  have  been  obtained  ;  the  majority,  indeed,  of  the 
best  varieties  grown  have  sprung  from  this  species.  W.  coccinea,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given  in  fig.  3G,  is  probably  one  of  these 


fulgida,  rich  scarlet ;  W.  rosea-alba,  rose  and  white  ;  W.  rosea,  bright 
rose,  and  W.  alba,  pure  white.  All  are  worthy  of  more  extended  culti¬ 
vation,  and  should  be  added  to  every  collection  where  bright  and  charming 
flowers  are  prized. 


EGYPTIAN  GARDENS. 

On  leaving  Alexandria  to  take  the  train  for  Cairo  from  the  old  station 
of  Miniet-el-Basal  (great  market  of  Alexandria),  the  road  traverses  a 


Fig.  36.— Watson  I A  coccinea. 


varieties,  as  it  closely  resembles  the  type  in  the  form  of  the  flowers — a 
funnel-shaped  and  slightly  arched  corolla  ;  but  the  colour,  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  is  much  more  effective  than  most  of  the  others.  It  was  grandly 
represented  in  a  group  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at 
Kensington  early  this  season,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  it. 
From  some  of  these  our  figure  has  been  prepared,  giving  a  fair  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  flowers.  Several  other  varieties,  differing  in 
shades  of  red  and  scarlet,  are  also  grown,  and  some  are  obtainable  under 
names. 

The  most  beautiful  and  distinct  of  the  other  species  are  W.  humilis, 
which  has  large  iosy-:rimson  flowers;  W,  aletroides,  dark  red;  W. 


superb  forest  of  Date  Palms,  which  looks  especially  well  in  autumn  when 
these  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit.  The  Date  Palms  are  cultivated  in 
forests,  and  wave  their  fronds  in  the  air  about  GO  or  70  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  with  their  straight  stems,  6  to  9  feet  in  circumference,  pro¬ 
duce  an  astonishing  effect,  especially  upon  those  who  see  them  for  the 
first  time  when  arriving  from  Europe,  where  we  see  but  small  specimens 
of  these  trees  in  greenhouses. 

The  station  of  Miniet-el-Basal  (the  Onion  market)  is  now  only  used 
for  merchandise.  Another  station  has  recently  been  constructed  nearer 
the  town  with  the  framework  of  a  conservatory  the  size  of  that  of  the  Soci6  6 
d’Acclima^ation  of  Paris,  and  even  larger,  and  which  was  ordered  by  the 
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late  Sai'd  Pasha  during  his  visit  to  Paris  in  18G0.  This  great  conservatory, 
which  remained  for  fifteen  years  in  the  warehouses  of  Alexandria,  has  at 
length  been  utilised,  but  covered  with  zinc  instead  of  glass.  From 
Alexandria  to  Cairo  the  journey  by  express  train  takes  four  hours  and  a 
half.  At  Kafr  zayat,  a  station  situated  half  way  to  Cairo,  the  train  stops 
for  twenty  minutes  ;  there  is  an  abundantly  provided  buffet,  and  a 
European  tahle-d'liote.  At  intervals  on  the  journey  the  Arab  children 
offer  at  every  station  little  baskets  (made  of  Juncus  spinosus)  filled  with 
fruits,  such  as  Mandarin  and  Blood  Oranges  in  winter,  Loquats  in  spring, 
Bananas  and  Figs  in  summer,  and  enormous  Pomegranates  in  autumn, 
which  the  European  travellers  buy  for  one  or  two  piastres.  For  the 
Arabs  and  the  Fellahs  there  are  Eadishes  and  green  Onions  in  winter, 
Chick  Peas  and  Fenugreek  in  spring.  Cucumbers  and  Water  Melons  in 
summer,  and  Dates  in  autumn. 

The  chief  garden  worth  visiting  at  Cairo  is  the  park  of  Ezbehieh, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  European  quarter,  and  having  an  area  of 
upwards  of  85,000  square  yards  of  an  octagonal  form,  with  four  gates — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  This  garden  was  reconstructed  in  1871 
and  embanked  6  feet  all  round,  especially  in  its  circular  part.  In  the 
centre  is  a  great  basin  fed  with  water  by  a  cascade,  falling  from  a 
reservoir,  constructed  above  a  grotto,  and  hidden  by  a  rustic  kiosque. 
There  is  a  concert  of  military  music  given  here  every  afternoon  during 
the  promenade  hours. 

The  lawns  are  formed  of  Zapania  nodiflora.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  old  trees  of  this  garden  were  carefully  preserved  during  the 
alterations,  especially  fine  specimens  of  Tamarix  arborea,  Albizzia  Lebbex, 
Cassia  fistula,  &c.  All  the  other  plantations  date  from  1871,  and  are 
specimens  taken  from  the  old  Khddivial  nursery  of  Ghezireh,  established 
by  us  in  1868,  and  which  was  closed  in  1879  on  the  abdication  of 
Khedive  Ismail.  After  the  alterations  the  garden  of  Ezbekieh  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1871-72. — G.  Delchevalerie  (in 
L' Illustration  Horticole). 


WESTON-SUPEK-MARE  SHOW. 

August  19th. 

This,  the  twelfth  annual  Exhibition,  was  generally  considered  by  far  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  held.  Plants,  especially  the  flowering  section,  were 
remarkably  fine,  and  Gladioli,  Roses,  and  other  cut  flowers  were  shown  well 
and  in  goodly  numbers.  All  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  repre¬ 
sented,  the  competition  in  every  case  being  very  keen  indeed,  The  arrange¬ 
ments,  under  the  supervision  of  a  hard-working  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  John 
Matthews  is  the  respected  Chairman,  were  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  we 
should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  Frampton, 
had  seen  that  the  names  of  the  prizewinners  and  their  gardeners  were  legibly 
written  on  the  prize  cards.  Owing  to  the  wretched  manner  in  which  most  of 
the  names  were  written  our  report  will  be  an  imperfect  one,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  gardeners’  names. 

Opex  Classes. — Four  valuable  prizes,  ranging  from  £15  15«.  to  £3  3s., 
were  offered  for  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  Orchids  excepted,  and 
this  attracted  five  good  groups.  As  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  easily 
beaten  by  Mr.  G.  Lock,  gardener  to  B.  W.  Cleave,  Esq.,  Crediton,  who  had 
grandly  flowered  specimens,  upwards  of  4  feet  in  diameter,  of  Erica  oblata, 
E.Marnockiana,  and  E.  semula,  large  perfectly  trained  and  flowered  specimens 
of  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Ixora  Williamsii,  I.  Fraserii,  and  large  plants  of  Croton  Disraeli,  Areca 
lutescens,  A.  Verschaffeltii,  and  Kentia  Fosteriana.  In  Mr.  Cypher’s  second- 
prize  lot  were  good  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta,  Croton  Johannis,  C.  Prince 
of  Wales,  Allamanda  nobilis,  A.  Hendersonii,  and  Erica  semula.  The  third 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould,  Pewsey,  for  a  good  group,  and  C. 
Bloodworth,  Esq.,  Kingswood,  was  a  creditable  fourth.  With  six  specimens 
Mr.  Lock  was  again  first,  his  best  plants  being  Dipladenia  hybrida,  Ixora 
Prince  of  Orange,  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  Erica  Fairrieana.  Mr.  Cypher  fol¬ 
lowed,  his  group  including  a  good  specimen  of  Hremanthus  magnificus,  and 
the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mould.  Several  good  lots  of  six  fine- 
foliaged  plants  were  exhibited^  Mr.  Lock  taking  the  lead  with  huge  and  fresh 
specimens  of  Latania  borbomca,  Encephalartos  villosus  ampliatus,  Croton 
Weismanni,  and  Alocasia  intermedia.  Mr.  Cypher  had  among  others  a  good 
specimen  of  Croton  Evansianum  and  was  placed  second,  the  third  prize  going 
to  Mr.  W.  Rye,  gardener  to  J.  Derham,  Esq.,  for  a  creditable  group.  The 
competition  with  exotic  Ferns  was  also  close  and  good,  Mr.  Lock  also  being 
invincible  in  this  department.  His  first-prize  group  included  a  grand  specimen, 
9  feet  through,  of  Davallia  polyantha,  and  perfect  examples  of  Microlepia 
hirta  cristata,  Cyathea  dealbata,  and  Rephrolepis  davallioides  furcans.  Mr. 
S.  Brown,  Weston-super-Mare,  was  a  good  second,  his  group  including  a 
good  Gleichenia  rupestris.  Mr.  Lock  was  first  with  six  Adiantums,  staging 
well-grown  specimens  of  popular  sorts  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  gardener  to  H. 
Pethiok,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare,  was  a  very  good  second.  Lycopodiums 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Lock  and  E.  Bryant,  Weston-super-Mare; 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  by  Messrs.  S.  Brown  and  W.  Bowen,  Weston- 
super-Mare;  Fuchsias  by  Messrs.  S.  Brown,  W.  Bowen,  and  J.  P. 
Cassell,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare;  Achimenes  by  W.  Hughes,  and  J. 
Pain,  gardener  to  W.  Ash,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare;  Cockscombs  by 
J.  Pain  and  W.  Lewis,  gardener  to  J.  E.-  Cole,  Esq.,  the  prizes  being 
awarded  in  the  order  named  in  each  instance,  the  competition  being  generally 
close  and  good.  A  plant  of  the  attractive  Croton  Thompsonii  gained  Mr. 
Cypher  the  first  prize  for  a  new  or  rare  plant,  Mr.  Lock  following  with  Cycas 
siamensis. 

Amateur.s’  Classes. — Here  again  Mr.  Lock  was  the  principal  prizewinner. 
His  first-prize  six  flowering  plants  included  perfectly  flowered  specimens  of 
Ixoras,  Ericas,  and  Dipladenia  ;  while  among  the  second-prize  lot  exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Mould,  gardener  to  E.  E.  Bryant.,  Esq.,  Bath,  were  finely 
flowered  examples  of  Bougainvillea  Balfourianum,  Allamanda  nobilis,  and 
Erica  Eweriana.  The  third  prize  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Falkner  Taylor, 
Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare.  With  six  fiue-foliaged  plants  Mr.  Rye  took  the 
lead,  included  being  immense  healthy  specimens  of  Croton  pictus,  C.  Weis¬ 


manni,  Areca  sapida,  and  Cycas  revoluta.  Mr.  Lock  was  a  good  second,  his 
most  noteworthy  plants  being  Thrinax  elegans,  Croton  Prince  of  Wales  beau¬ 
tifully  coloured,  and  Kentia  Belmoreana.  Mr.  Lock  had  the  best  six  exotic 
Ferns,  these  including  large  healthy  specimens  of  Davallia  Mooreana, 
D.  Tyermannii,  and  Gleichenia  rupestris.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould  was  a  good 
second,  having  among  others  large  specimens  of  Dicksonia  antai  cdca,  Cyathea 
medullaris,  and  Microlepis  hirta  cristata.  Hardy  Ferns  were  well  shown 
by  J.  P.  Cassell,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Pain ;  Fuchsias  by  Messrs.  T.  R. 
Vickery,  Weston-super-Mare,  F.  Taylor  and  J.  P.  Cassell  ;  Pelar¬ 
goniums  by  Messrs.  I,  J.  Sayce,  Weston-super-Mare,  and  W.  Lewis; 
Double  Pelargoniums  by  Messrs.  W.  Lewis  and  J.  Pain  ;  Balsams  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hill  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Yatman  ;  Cockscombs  by  Messrs.  J.  Pain 
and  W.  Lewis ;  Achimenes  by  Messrs.  F.  Taylor  and  H.  Mogg,  Clifton  ; 
Gloxinias  by  Messrs.  Lock  and  H.  Mogg ;  Begonias  by  Messrs.  Mogg  and  W . 
Hughes,  and  Coleus  by  Messrs.  Upman  and  W.  Lewis  ;  the  prizes  going  in 
the  order  the  names  are  given,  many  others  also  staging  creditably  in  the 
various  classes. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

In  the  open  classes  the  competition  with  these  was  close  and  good,  and 
notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  class  for  twenty-varieties,  triplets.  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  Oxford,  was  eventually  awarded  the  first  prize  for,  considering  the 
season,  a  most  creditable  display.  The  best  represented  varieties  were  E.  T. 
Teas,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Reynolds  Hole,  A.  K.  Williams,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Jean  Ducher,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  Pierre  Hotting.  Messrs.  J.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  were  a  very 
close  second,  their  stands  including  fresh  and  good  examples  of  Madame 
Prosper  Laugier,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  Mardchal  Neil,  A.  K.  Williams,  A. 
Colomb,  Duj^uy  Jamain,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Marie  Baumann.  The  third 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ledbury,  who  also  had  many  good 
blooms.  Mr.  Mattock  was  also  first  for  Teas,  among  these  being  fresh 
blooms  of  Niphetos,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lambard, 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  and  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain.  Messrs.  Cooling 
were  second  and  W.  J.  Grant  third,  both  exhibits  being  fresh  and  good. 
Gladioli,  as  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dobree,  Wellington,  Somerset,  were 
remarkably  fine,  and  were  a  great  feature  in  the  tent  where  displayed.  Some 
of  the  best  were  Pyramide,  Ondine,  Mabel,  Miss  Pulman,  Camille,  Hesperide, 
Bonnie  Bairn,  Czarewitch,  Glory  of  Plymouth,  Dolly  Varden.'  Herbert,  and 
Sydney  Hodges.  The  second  prize  for  Gladioli  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  the  third  going  to  Mr.  A.  Waters,  Bath.  Great  quantities  of  Dahlias 
were  shown.  With  single  varieties  Mr.  Walters  was  a  good  first,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  and  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  gardener  toT.  T. 
Knyfton,  Esq.,  Uphill  Castle.  Mr.  C.  Hill|had  the  beat  twelve  double  Dahlias. 
Asters  were  well  shown  by  Mrs.  Kingslake,  Bridgwater,  and  H.  Hooper, 
Bath  ;  French  Asters  by  Messrs.  A.  Walters  and  H.  Hooper  ;  Hollyhocks  by 
W.  Smith,  Kingswood,  and  A.  Walters  ;  cut  flowers  by  Messrs.  J.  Lock 
and  G.  Howe,  Clifton  ;  hand  bouquet  by  Messrs.  Cypher,  M.  Hookings,  Clifton , 
and  S.  Brown,  and  buttonhole  bouquets  by  S.  Brown  and  Cypher,  who  were 
the  respective  prizewinners  in  the  order  named.  The  amateurs  also  made  an 
effective  display  with  cut  flowers.  Mr.  S.  Dobree  was  again  an  easy  first 
with  Gladioli,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Loveless.  Roses  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ledbury  ;  Dahlias  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Mayell  and  Mrs.  Crowther  ;  Verbenas  by  Messrs.  A.  Hawkins, 
Bath,  and  C.  Knight,  Yatton  ;  Asters  by  Mrs.  Kingslake  and  H.  Catley,  Bath  ; 
Geraniums  by  Messrs.  A.  George,  Bristol,  and  J.  T.  Hill ;  cut  flowers,  in 
tw’elve  varieties,  by  Messrs.  Lock  and  W.  Rye  ;'and  hand  bouquets  by  Mrs. 
Prideaux,  Cotham,  and  M.  Hookings,  and  many  others  exhibited  well  and 
successfully. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — In  this  section  there  w'as  a  most  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitors,  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits.  The  best  eight  dishes  of  fruit  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Rye,  who 
had  good  stands  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Golden  Champion  Grapes,  a  very 
fine  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon,  Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  Jargonelle  Pears,  Irish  Peach  Apples  and  Morello  Cherries.  Mr. 
W.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Frome,  was  a  close  second,  but 
his  Grapes  and  some  other  fruit  having  previously  been  shown  at  Taunton 
lacked  the  freshness  of  his  principal  opponents.  The  third  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Darby,  gardener  to  J.  Carver,  Esq  ,  Chilton  Polden,  for  a  very  fresh 
and  creditable  lot,  and  there  were  four  other  competitors  entered,  most  of 
whom  showed  good  collections.  Mr.  C.  Bull,  gardener  to  General  Sir  Robert 
Buller  was  first  with  a  Pine  Apple,  having  a  grand  fruit  of  Smooth  Cayenne  ; 
Mr.  Wadley  Rogers,  Hereford,  being  second  with  a  good  fruit  of  the  same 
variety,  and  Mr.  Iggulden  third  with  a  neat  Queen.  Several  fairly  good 
stands  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  staged ;  Mr.  J.  Loosemoore,  gardener 
to  W.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Clifton,  taking  the  lead  with  well-coloured  bunches,  the 
second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Symes,  Esq.,  West- 
bury  ;  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Wait,  Clifton,  was  third.  With  any  other  white  Grape 
Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Norris,  Redland,  took  the  lead,  having 
Foster’s  Seedling  in  good  condition  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Crossman,  Cossington  being 
second  with  the  same  variety.  Several  lots  of  white  Grapes  shown  were 
quite  unripe,  and  should  not  have  been  cut.  There  were  eight  exhibitors  of 
three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs,  Mr.  Iggulden  taking  first  prize  with 
compact  well-finished  bunches,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Hall, 
Westbury,  and  J.  Pain,  who  also  had  creditable  examples.  About  the  same 
number  staged  three  bunches  of  any  other  black  kind  ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Daffurn, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Walker,  Weston-super-Mare,  winning  with  good  examples 
of  Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  Iggulden  was  a  close  second  with  the  same  variety, 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  third. 

A  considerable  number  of  Melons  were  shown.  In  the  class  for  green- 
flesh  varieties  Mr.  J.  Pain  led  with  a  good  fruit  of  W.  Tillery,  the  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Lewis.  The  best  scarlet-fleshed  fruit  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Iggulden,  who  had  a  fine  example  of  Blenheim  Orange,  Mr.  Arthur 
George  being  second  with  a  good  fruit  of  Webb’s  Hybrid.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  extensively  and  well  shown,  the  prizewinners  with  the 
former  being  Messrs.  C.  Holland,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Temperley,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  and  W.  Iggulden,  while  Slessrs.  C.  Holland  and  H.  0.  Wills  were 
the  winners  with  Nectarines.  Apricots  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Marsh,  gardener  to  J.  Austin,  Esq.,  Glastonbury,  Mr.  Howe  ;  Figs  by  Messrs. 
J.  Matthews  and  W.  Fear  ;  Plums  by  Messrs.  Arthur  George  and  W.  J. 
Crossman  ;  Apples  by  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mr.  W.  Dafiurn  ;  kitchen  Apples  by 
W.  Fear  and  J.  P.  Hill ;  Pears  by  Mr.  W.  Daffurn  and  Mrs.  Marshall ; 
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Cherries  by  Mr.  W.  Fear  and  Mrs.  Prideaux,  who  won  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named. 

Collections  of  vegetables  were  nnm°rou3  and  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  T. 
Tilley,  gardener  to  Col.  Cotgrave,  Banwell,  was  a  good  first,  his  basket  con¬ 
taining  very  fine  Snlham  Prize  Celery,  Woodstock  Kidney  Potatoe.s,  Reading 
Onions,  Telephone  Peas,  Sutton’s  Early  Six-Weeks  Turnip,  Telegraph  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Intermediate  Carrots,  and  Ilathaw.ay’s  Excelsior  Tomatoes.  Mr.  O.  0. 
Law,  Banwell,  was  a  good  second,  and  J.  D  ivey,  gardener  to  J.  Carver,  Esq., 
third.  Potatoes  were  particularly  well  shown,  but  the  judging  of  these 
would  scarcely  please  most  Potato  exhibitors,  more  regard  being  paid  to  the 
known  quality  of  the  sorts  than  the  appeai'ance  of  the  tubers.  Out  of  seven¬ 
teen  dishes  of  rounds  the  preference  was  given  to  Prince’s  Beauty,  shown  by 
W.  Harris,  gardener  to  Major  Law,  these  being  both  pretty  and  clean.  Mr. 
J.  Aplin,  gardener  to  W.  M,  Baker,  Esq.,  was  second.  The  best  kidneys 
were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Simmonds,  Langford,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr. 
J.  Haydon,  gardener  to  H.  Lovibond,  Esq.  Carrots  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
C.  Knight,  who  took  first  prize,  the  second  going  to  F.  A.  Glanville.  The 
first-prize  autumn-sown  Giant  Rocca  Onions,  staged  by  Mr.  Daffurn,  were 
some  of  the  finest  ever  seen,  and  Mr.  C.  Lilley  followed  with  Giant  Lemon 
Rocca,  only  a  trifle  smaller.  The  prizewinners  with  Peas  were  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Day  and  W.  Fear;  with  Kidney  Beans,  J.  Austin  and  T.  T.  Knyfton  ;  and 
with  Tomatoes  Messrs.  J.  Rose,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Clarke.  Esq.,  and  J.  Reed, 
gardener  to  F.  H.  Parsons,  Esq.  Probably  much  finer  Tomatoes  were  never 
seen  at  any  show,  but  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  judging. 


PLUMS  SPORTING-STOCKS  FOR  PLUMS. 

I  HAVE  many  trees  of  a,  Plum  called  White  Perdrigon,  but  which  I 
believe  is  a  seedling  of  the  Gisborne.  Some  years  since  I  grafted  a  Trans¬ 
parent  Plum  tree  with  a  White  Perdrigon.  For  several  years  it  has  borne 
fruit  always  true  to  sort  and  colour — viz.,  lemon-yellow.  This  year  on 
all  the  shoots  except  one,  a  small  one,  comes  one  red-coloured  Plum, 
shape  and  size  the  same  as  the  yellow  ones  on  the  tree.  If  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  have  ever  known  a  somewhat  similar  circumstance  I 
hope  they  will  write  to  your  paper  and  state  particulars.  Can  anyone 
inform  me  what  stock  is  best  for  Plum  trees  to  prevent  suckers  being 
thrown  up  ?  Some  of  my  trees  never  produce  suckers,  others  send  up 
quantities  ;  cut  them  ofif  as  often  as  seen. — Robert  Warner,  Broomfield. 


SHREWSBURY  SHOW. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
on  August  20th  and  21st,  and  in  every  respect  it  was  marked  by  the  uncom¬ 
mon  success  which  has  so  conspicuously  characterised  its  predecessors.  The 
place  of  exhibition  w.as  the  “  Quarry  ”  Grounds  attached  to  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  is  a  most  enjoyable  park,  a  beautiful 
place  of  resort  with  avenues — long,  curving,  and  refreshingly  shaded  with 
finely  grown  Elms.  There  is  an  ornamental  lake,  too,  in  the  centre,  with 
undulating  ground  and  walks  all  round,  and  the  whole  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Severn.  The  show-tents,  spacious  and  numerous,  were  erected 
in  convenient  positions,  and  the  interiors  were  adorned  with  many  beautiful 
and  rich  specimens  of  the  gardener’s  art.  Financially  this  Society  stands 
unique.  The  subscriptions  in  1883  amounted  to  over  £400  ;  £396  worth  of 
tickets  were  sold  by  the  Secretaries  before  the  Show  day,  and  the  gate  money 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Show  amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  £1055, 
and  after  making  liberal  donations  to  the  town  for  the  public  benefit  they 
finished  up  the  year  with  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £634.  This  will,  no 
doubt,  be  augmented  in  1884,  as  the  weather  during  both  Show  days  was 
very  fine  and  the  attendance  large,  and  everything  satisfactory.  We  were 
greatly  struck  with  the  systematic  and  business-like  way  in  which  all  the 
details  were  carried  out.  Golden  rules  have  been  formed  and  have  been 
adhered  to  in  the  management,  and  all  who  wish  to  excel  in  such  matters 
would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  two  courteous  and  ener¬ 
getic  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton.  Cheap  trains  were  run  from 
all  the  thickly  populated  localities  in  the  neighbourhood.  Music  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  bands  of  the  Royal  Horse  and  Coldstream  Guards.  Mdldes,  hot 
and^  bloodless,  were  executed  by  the  county  Yeomanry.  Astounding  acro¬ 
batic  feats  were  performed  by  renowned  artists,  and  a  grand  display  of  fire¬ 
works  terminated  each  day’s  proceedings.  These  are  minor  accompaniments, 
and  pay  when  managed  as  in  this  instance  ;  but  they  by  no  means  over¬ 
shadow  the  Show  in  interest,  and  only  add  variety  after  the  garden  products 
have  been  inspected. 

PLANTS. 

Twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  first  on  the  list  of  these,  with 
prizes  of  £25,  £20,  and  £15.  Four  competitors  ventured  to  enter  for  this, 
and  Mr.  James  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  secured  the  “  big  prize  Mr.  Tudgey, 
Waltham  Cross,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Roberts,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Glover, 
Esq.,  Highfield  Hall,  near  Leake,  was  third.  Mr.  Cypher’s  plants  were  all 
good,  many  of  them  extremely  so,  and  this  applies  to  Erica  Austiniana, 
Croton  angustifoHus,  Stephanotis  fioribunda  beautifully  bloomed,  Cy’cas 
revoluta,  Croton  Queen  Victoria  finely  coloured,  Allamanda  Hendersonii, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Rhododendron  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  splen¬ 
didly  bloorned,  and  many  fine  Palms.  Mr.  Tudgey’s  best  plants  were  but 
little  inferior  to^  the  first,  especially  his  Ixora  Williamsii,  Cycas  revoluta, 
and  Erica  Eweriana  superba,  large  and  finely  flowered.  Coming  from  a 
private  grower  Mr.  Roberts’  twenty  were  highly  creditable — Ixora  Wil¬ 
liamsii,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Cycas  revoluta,  Croton  majesticus,  and  C.  angus- 
tifolius  were  capital  in  his  group. 

The  next  class  was  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  open  to  Salop 
and  Monmouthshire,  with  prizes  of  £10,  £6,  and  £4.  The  first,  given  by 
Henry  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  nursery¬ 
men,  Shrewsbury’,  who  had  well-grown  plants,  e.specially  of  Lapageria  alba, 
very  finely  bloomed,  Kentia  Forsteriana,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Croton  Queen 
Victoria,  Vinca  alba,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Mr.  Thrrrke,  gardener  to 
J.  S.  Burton,  Esq.,  Longner  Hall,  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Farrant,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Juson,  Abbey  Foregate,  was  third.  Mr.  Thurke  had  splendid  plants 
of  Anthnrium  regale  and  Alocasia  metallica  ;  and  Mi.  Farrant  had  the  best 
Ixora  Williamsii  in  the  Show  in  his  nine. 


In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  good  speci¬ 
mens  -were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Owen,  The  Cedars,  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  Burd, 
Newport  House,  Dogpole.  Heaths  were  largely’  shown  and  very  attractive. 
Mr.  Cypher  was  first  for  six  plants,  his  best  being  E.  Marnockiana  and 
E.  Fairrieana.  Mr.  Tudgey  was  second,  his  E.  Eweriana  superba  being  a 
particular  good  plant.  Mr.  C.  Roberts  came  third  with  well-bloomed  but 
smaller  plants. 

In  the  class  for  nine  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  first  with  fine 
healthy  specimens,  including  grand  ones  of  Dav.allia  Mooreana,  Gleichenia 
flabellata,  Adiantum  cardiochlmna,  and  Aglaoraorpha  Meyeriana,  very  fine. 
Mr.  Thurke  was  a  good  second  with  Adiantum  formosum,  Goniophlcbium 
appendiculatum,  and  others. 

Mr.  Farrant  was  first  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  his  Davallia  Mooreana  and 
Cvathea  medullaris  being  very  good.  Mr.  .1.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Col. 
Wingfield,  Onslow  Hall,  the  President  of  the  Society  for  1884,  was  second  ; 
and  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  third.  For  Palms  Mr.  Cypher  was  foremost 
with  tall  well-furnished  specimens,  which  embellished  the  centre  of  the 
largest  tent,  as  did  also  those  from  Mr.  Tudgey  and  Mr.  Roberts.  Dracmnas 
were  fine,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  the  Misses 
Bannerman,  Roden  Hall.  CalaMiums  were  splendid,  the  plants  being  large 
and  the  foliage  beautifully  coloured.  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  and  Mr. 
Farrant  were  the  chief  exhibitors.  Coleus  were  large  enough,  but  deficient 
in  colour  and  dull  against  good  foliage  plants  ;  Fuchsias  were  fresh  and 
healthy,  but  not  very  well  bloomed;  hardy  Ferns  were  good  from  Mr. 
Murivance  and  Mr.  Burr,  Shrewsbury. 

Liliums  in  pots  were  not  very  attractive.  Tuberous  Begonias  were  bright, 
and  evidently  the  Misses  Bannerman  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  E.  Charter  of 
Severn  Villa  know  how  to  cultivate  them.  Double  and  single  Pelargonium? 
in  pots  were  grand  from  Messrs.  Oldroyd,  nurserymen,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons.  Achimenes  were  past  their  best ;  but  the  Gloxinias 
from  Mr.  H.  Owen  and  Mr.  E.  George,  Column  Villa,  Shrewsbury,  were  splen¬ 
didly  bloomed  and  of  good  sorts.  Balsams  and  Petunias  were  not  of  uncommon 
merit,  but  the  table  plants  from  Messrs.  Pritchard  were  useful. 

A  specially  interesting  feature  in  the  large  tent  were  the  groups  occupy¬ 
ing  100  square  feet  and  arranged  for  effect.  Messrs.  Pritchard  were  both 
first  and  second  in  this,  and  they  well  deserved  their  positions,  as  they 
were  exceedingly  well  arranged,  the  undergrowth  being  principally  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns,  with  graceful  plants  springing  from  it,  and  no  sudden  falls 
occurred  in  the  bank,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  third-prize  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Jones  of  Shrewsbury. 

CUT  FLOVTIRS. 

These  were  attractive  and  beautiful.  The  boxes  of  bunches  of  blooms 
contained  many  choice  flowers  and  Orchids.  Phloxes  were  very  showy  ; 
Dahlias  were  numerous  and  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  This  refers  to 
the  large  double  blooms  ;  single  ones  were  very  poor  and  far  from  making 
a  good  impression.  Verbenas  were  withered  before  they  were  long  staged. 
African  Marigolds  w’ere  grand  contrasts  to  them  ;  other  border  flowers 
were  in  good  condition.  Roses,  considering  the  time  of  the  season,  were 
remarkably  good.  Messrs.  Perkins,  Lymington  ;  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson, 
Chester  ;  and  several  local  growers  had  fine  stands  of  bright  w’ell-formed 
blooms.  Hand  and  bridal  bouquets  and  buttonhole  flowers  were  beautifully 
done,  especially  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Messrs.  Cypher,  and  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Sons. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  all  fruits  now  ripe  were  largely 
shown,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  quality  was  high.  The 
exhibits  were  staged  in  the  cut-flower  tent,  and  as  soon  as  judging  was 
over  wire  netting  was  put  up  in  front  as  protection.  Black  Grapes 
headed  the  list  in  this  section,  and  prizes  of  £5,  £4,  and  £2  were  offered  for 
six  bunches  of  three  varieties.  Here  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  gardener  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  was  first  with  good  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
but  deficient  in  colour.  Black  Hamburgh,  and  fine  Black  Alicante.  Mr.  R. 
Milner,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Corbett,  Sundorne  Castle,  was  second 
with  smaller  bunches  of  the  same  varieties.  For  three  bunches  of  black 
Grapes,  open  to  Salop  and  Montgomery,  Mr.  J.  Lambert  was  first  with 
really  fine  Black  Hamburghs.  Mr.  S.  Bernmell,  gardener  to  J.  Beattie, 
Esq.,  was  second  with  Gros  Guillaume,  fine  bunches,  small  berries.  Mr.  H. 
Purser,  gardener  to  J.  Watson,  Esq.,  was  third  with  small  Black 
Hamburghs.  Viscount  Boyne  was  fii'st  for  four  bunches  of  white  Grape? 
with  capital  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  Mr.  Wallis  was 
second  with  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  fine  bunches,  large  in  berry,  and  spotless, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Milner  was  third  with  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  small  in  bunch.  The  amateurs’ 
black  and  white  Grapes  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Phillips,  itr.E.  Lea,  Mr.  Humphreys^^ 
and  Mr.  G.  Burr  did  credit  to  their  cultivators. 

Unaccountably  there  were  no  entries  for  the  largest  collection  of  fruit, 
but  some  fine  samples  were  staged  for  a  collection  of  nine  dishes.  Here 
Mr.  Purser  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  having  very  fine  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Hamburghs,  Melon,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Green  Gages, 
Plums,  and  Nectarines.  Mr.  Lambert  was  a  close  second,  and  but  for  his 
deficiency  in  Muscats  might  have  been  first.  They  were  of  a  bad  colour, 
but  the  Black  Hamburghs  were  good,  and  here  was  the  finest  dish  of  the 
Speedwell  Gooseberry  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  They  were  immense 
fruits,  like  Victoria  Plums.  La  Grosse  Sucr6e  Strawberry  was  also  well  shown 
in  this  collection.  Mr.  H.  E.  Kennedy,  gardener  to  Sir  0.  R.  Boughton, 
Downton  Hall,  was  third  with  small  neat  dishes,  his  Noblesse  Peaches 
being  splendid.  Many  fine  dishes  of  Peaches  were  shown.  The  first  prize 
for  a  dish  of  six  fruits  was  secured  by  Mr.  H.  West,  gardener  to  E.  Wright, 
Esq.,  Halston  Hall,  with  Barrington.  Mr.  Wallis  was  second  with  Galande. 
In  Nectarines,  Mr.  0. -Davies,  gardener  to  F.  B.  Sladen,_Esq.,  Sleighton 
Hall,  was  first  with  capital  Lord  Napier  ;  second  Mr.  Wallis  with  Victoria. 
Plums  were  deficient,  and  in  flavour  the  Melons  were  not  first-rate. 
Cherries  were  shown  extensively  and  in  good  condition. 

VEGETABLES. 

Many  good  collections  and  dishes  of  these  were  staged.  For  a  collection 
of  twelve  sorts  Mr.  Lambert  was  first  with  a  splendid  assortment,  including 
first-rate  T  opliy  Tomatoes,  Porter’s  Excelsior  Potatoes,  Snowball  Turnip, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Brown  Globe  Onion,  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. 
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Potatoes  were  splendidly  shown,  and  Mr.  Milner  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  six  varieties  with  clear  tubers  of  Adirondack,  Magnet,  Prize- 
taker,  Cosmopolitan,  Lady  Truscott,  and  Vicar  of  Laleliam.  The  single 
dishes  were  very  good,  but  several  of  them  were  wrongly  named,  as,  for 
instance.  Schoolmaster  is  a  perfect  round  Potato,  and  not  a  long  one  like 
Magnum  Bonum.  Several  dishes  of  Tomatoes  were  extra  good,  as  were 
the  Onions,  Carrots,  and  Turnips. 

The  cottagers  had  a  large  tent  all  to  themselves,  and  it  was  not  the 
least  in  attraction,  as  the  quantity  of  the  exhibits  was  amazing.  In  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  they  quite  surpassed  the  professional  section. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Apples  were  their  main  fruits,  but  we  were 
rather  astonished  not  to  find  any  Lord  Suflield  Apples  shown,  as  it  is  the 
best  of  all  Apples  for  a  cottager  at  this  season.  Altogether  the  cottagers’ 
exhibits  must  have  numbered  some  thousands  of  dishes,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  congratulated  on  making  such  excellent  provision  in  this 
department  and  having  such  a  hearty  response. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

These  were  numerous  and  of  a  very  interesting  character.  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  useful  culinary  productions,  and  they  staged  large  quantities  of 
Potatoes,  Peas,  Onions,  Carrots,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Beaus,  Ac.,  of  great 
rnerit.  All  the  best  things  were  their  own  special  varieties,  for  which  this 
rising  firm  has  of  late  been  justly  celebrated,  and  as  special  exhibitions  at 
shows  are  so  often  confined  to  plants  and  cut  flowers,  frequently  of  little 
value,  a  vegetable  show  like  the  one  in  question  would  no  doubt  be  much 
appreciated.  Mr.  T.  Laxton  of  Bedford  exhibited  several  of  his  specialities, 
the  best  of  which  was  the  Girtford  Giant  Runner  Bean.  This  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  from  the  Judges,  and  it  deserved  it,  as  it  is  very 
distinct,  and  a  fine  variety.  The  pods  were  about  12  inches  in  length, 
perfectly  green,  and  very  handsome.  Sandy  Prize  Onion  and  Evolution 
Pea  were  also  good  and  attractive  from  the  same  grower.  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  &  Son,  Chester,  exhibited  an  extensive  table  of  well-grown  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  group  of  the  same  description  also  came  from 
Messrs.  F._&  A.  Dickson,  Chester.  Messrs.  Myres,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries, 
Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Jones,  all  of  Shrewsbury,  were  also 
extensive  exhibitors  of  choice  small  plants. 


CRAIG- Y-NOS  (ROCK  OF  NIGHT)  CASTLE. 

THE  WELSH  SEAT  OF  MADAME  PATTI. 

The  gardens  are  comparatively  speaking  new,  having  been  laid  out  a 
few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Barron,  landscape  gardener,  of  Sketty.  The  glass 
houses  also  were  designed  by  him,  and  constructed  by  IMr.  Joseph  Gwyn, 
builder,  of  Sketty.  The  machinery  for  ventilation  is  simple,  easy,  and 
excellent  in  working,  the  materials  used  being  of  the  best  description. 
The  Thames  Bank  Company’s  system  of  heating  is  adopted.  The  winter- 
garden  building  is  a  splendid  glass  house,  and  contains  a  good  variety  of 
tropical  plants,  which  cost  several  hundred  pounds.  They  are  doing  well, 
and  in  a  fine  state  of  growth  under  the  care  of  INIr.  George  Tylor,  head 
gardener  to  Madame  Patti.  There  are  many  sp)ecimea  plants,  and  a  good 
selection  of  trained  plants  and  climbers— viz.,  Abutilons,  Tacsonias,  Passi- 
floras,  Lapagerias,  &c.  A  plant  of  Lapageria  alba,  covering  a  large  space 
on  the  back  wall  just  commenced  flowering,  also  a  plant  of  Abutilon 
vexillarium  occupies  much  room.  There  is  a  fine  plant  of  Clematis  indivisa, 
which  has  a  beautiful  effect  in  early  spring  with  its  lovely  bunches  of 
white  flowers,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  Some  good  specimen 
Palms  are  arranged  in  pairs  of  the  following:  Chamsernps  excelsa,  C.  humilis, 
Kentia  tosteriana,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  and  Seaforthia  elegans.  Also 
some  noble  specimens  of  Tree  Ferns— a  pair  of  Dracaena  lineata  and  a  pair 
of  D.  australis,  from  12  to  14  feet  high,  are  close  to  the  roof.  Several 
handsome  plants  of  Camellias  produce  immense  quantities  of  flowers. 
Everything  appears  to  have  made  rapid  growth  since  the  collection  was 
planted  three  years  ago.  The  building  is  evidently  too  low  for  many  of 
the  specimen  trees  and  Tree  Ferns,  and  it  would  be  well  to  raise  the  roof  to 
preserve  the  collection  from  further  mutilation.  A  fine  plant  of  Araucaria 
excelsa  having  reached  the  roof,  has  had  its  leader  cut  away  ;  a  pair  of 
Eucalyptus  have  also  been  served  in  like  manner.  The  collection  is 
unique.  'The  winter  garden  is  connected  with  the  conservatory  hy  a  long 
glass  corridor,  and  there  is  thus  a  passage  from  the  drawing-room  to 
conservatory  and  to  the  winter  garden  under  cover  at  all  seasons  of  the 
#ear.  In  the  conservatory  the  pillars  and  bearings  are  covered  and  fes¬ 
tooned  with  Passifloras,  Cobsea  scandens,  and  the  variegated  variety,  which 
has  a  very  pretty  effect.  The  conservatory  is  used  now  as  a  dining-room, 
and  the  electric  lamps  have  just  been  fixed  there,  also  in  the  winter 
garden,  have  a  fine  effect  by  night.  The  machinery  for  this  occupies 
one  of  the  sheds  in  the  forcing  department,  and  was  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Paterson  &  Cooper,  of  Little  Britain,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Legge,  gasfitter,  Swansea.  The  gasworks,  which  have 
be^  muse  some  few  years  here,  will  be  utilised  fm  working  the  electric 
light.  The  stoves,  which  are  well  filled,  are  in  four  divisions,  the  roof 
of  one  house  being  nearly  covered  by  a  beautiful  plant  of  Allamanda 
Schottii,  now  in  full  bloom.  The  second  is  used  as  a  Melon  house,  some 
beautiful  fruits  being  grown  of  Blenheim  Orange  and  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
about  4^  lbs.  weight  each — a  useful  size  for  table.  Large  quantities  of 
Tomatoes  are  grown  in  one  house,  while  another  ^is  nearly  filled  with 
many  varieties  of  Coleus,  which  are  used  to  a  great  extent  for  decorating 
the  conservatory.  There  was  also  a  most  lovely  plant  of  Bout^ainvillea 
glabra  in  full  bloom. 

The  vineries  are  in  good  condition.  In  the  early  house  the  Vines  were 
growing  too  strongly,  and  Mr.  Tylor  has  had  some  difficulty  in  colouring 
the  fruit  of  late.  During  the  past  winter  he  had  the  Vines  lifted,  ana 
now  the  wood  is  of  medium  growth.  The  bunches  of  Grapes  were  cut 
off:  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  with  the  (xception  of  a  few,  which  appear 


to  be  colouring  well.  The  variety  is  Black  Hamburgh.  In  the  second 
house  is  a  splendiil  crop  of  Grapes,  rather  too  heavy,  but  Mr.  Tylor  has 
allowed  this  through  sacrificing  the  crop  in  the  early  hou.se.  The  sort 
grown  in  this  house  is  chiefly  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  Vines  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  The  forcing 
department  and  houses  generally  are  well  managed  by  Mr.  Jones,  the 
foreman,  of  whom  Mr.  Tylor  speaks  very  highly.  In  the  frames  were  a 
large  quantity  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  forming  good  specimen  plants, 
which  are  very  effective  for  furnishing. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  sand  reclaimed  from  the  foot  of  the  Ciibeth 
Mountains,  where,  during  the  rainy  season,  the  waters  gathered  and 
descended,  flooding  the  hillside  and  washing  away  the  soil,  leaving  the 
land  bare  and  sterile.  The  water  is  now  conducted  through  a  large 
culvert.  As  a  consequence  manure  has  to  be  bought  in  quantities  from 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Tylor  finds  great  difficulty  in 
growing  Asparagus,  having  made  new  beds  and  replanted  successively, 
and  still  it  dies.  This  spring  he  had  ground  prepared  and  Asparagus 
seed  sown,  now  the  yoimg  plants  are  growing  and  looking  healthy. 

Craig-y-Nos  Castle  is  beautifully  situate  and  secluded  at  the  top  of 
the  Swansea  Valley  ;  the  Cribeth  Mountains  are  behind,  the  river  Tawe 
flowing  at  the  foot  of  the  pleasure  grounds  in  front,  with  woods  and 
preserves  on  rising  ground  beyond.  The  Coniferse  and  Rhododendrons 
are  making  good  growth,  although  some  of  the  Rhododendrons  are  looking 
sickly  where  planted  on  the  sterile  banks.  Mr.  Tylor  is  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  as  his  house  is  a  mile  from  the  gardens.  The  house 
built  at  one  angle  of  the  kitchen  garden,  intended  for  the  gardener,  is 
now  occupied  by  the  gamekeeper. — C.  J. 


WORCESTER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Atjoust  13th  and  14th. 

The  annual  summer  Exhibition  of  this  popular  Society  was  held  at 
Perdiswell  Park,  the  residence  of  Henry  Walker,  Esq.,  the  beautiful  well- 
kept  grounds  and  flower  garden  being  also  kindly  thrown  open  to  the 
visitors.  These  attractions,  in  addition  to  a  very  excellent  display  in  the 
tents,  all  served  to  make  the  Show  a  most  decided  success  in  every  respect, 
and  doubtless  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society. 
The  Committee,  with  their  courteous  Honorary  Secretary, Mr.  J.  H.  White, 
all  worked  hard,  and  the  arrangements  on  the  whole  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Groups  op  Pl.vnts. — These  are  always  the  principal  feature  at  the 
Worcester  Shows,  and  'we  think  rightly  so,  and  if  other  societies  made 
good  provision  for  these  there  wmuld  be  less  need  of  the  aid  of  professional 
exhibitors  from  a  distance.  Nearly  every  good  gardener  could  furnish  a 
pretty  group  of  plants,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  few  who  are  in  a 
position  to  grow  and  exhibit  large  specimens.  At  Worcester  the  principal 
prize  for  a  group  occupying  a  space  30  yards  square  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Cowan,  gardener  to  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  whose  arrangement  and  quality  qf 
plants  employed — these  including  many  Palms,  Ferns,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Liliums,  Tuberoses,  and  Begonias — was  extremely  good.  Equal  second 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Captain  Castle,  and  Mr. 
A.  Edwards,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Isaac,  Esq.,  who  arranged  more  showy 
groups,  but  they  were  lacking  in  quality  and  lightness,  being  in  fact  over¬ 
done  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Gladioli,  &c.  Groirps  occupying  spaces  of 
15  square  yards  were  most  tastefully  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Lawley, 
gardener  to  T.  C.  Quarrel,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Vicarage,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Allies,  who  were  rightly  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

Stove  .4nd  Greenhouse  Pl.vnts. — Collections  of  six  plants  in  bloom 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Vicarage,  T.  Lawley,  and  G.  Holman, 
gardener  to  H.  Bramwell,  Esq.;  Ferns  by  Messrs.  D.  Ballard,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Taylor,  J.  Green,  and  G.  Holman ;  fine-foliaged  plants  by  Messrs. 
G.  Holman  and  A.  Edwards  ;  Fuchsias  by  Messrs.  T.  Lawley,  A.  Edwards, 
and  J.  Gardener ;  British  Ferns  by  Messrs.  J.  Vicarage,  J.  Baskell,  and 
Norman,  gardener  to  A.  W.  Knott,  Esq. ;  Coleus  by  Messrs.  J.  Green,  T. 
Lawley,  and  G.  Holman  ;  plants  for  table  decoration  by  Messrs.  Cowan,  A. 
Edwards,  and  J.  Haskell;  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  by  Messrs.  Hewitt  and 
Co.,  Birmingham,  J.  Green,  and  A.  Edwards;  Gloxinias  by  Messrs.  J. 
Haskell  and  J.  Gardener  ;  Cockscombs  by  Messrs.  T.  Lawley  and  W.  Williams, 
the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  named  for  praisew'orthy  exhibits  in 
each  instance. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  most  successful  exhibitors  of  twenty-four  Roses 
were  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Messrs.  J.  Lewis  &  Son,  and  Mr.  Cowan  ;  of  twelve  cut 
Roses,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  J.  Davies,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  H.  Arkwright, 
and  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Son ;  Dahlias,  Messrs.  G.  Maylett,  W.  Shaw,  and  G. 
Fortey;  single  Dahlias,  Messrs.  J.  S.  Haywood,  G.  James,  and  W  Shaw; 
vases  of  flowers  for  table,  Messrs.  W.  Shaw  and  Gardener  (equal  firsts) ; 
and  Gladioli,  Messrs.  G.  S.  Haywood,  J.  Lewis  Son,  and  W.  Shaw. 

Fruit. — The  competition  in  the  various  fruit  classes  was  remarkably 
good,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  Plums  and  Melons,  were  of  superior 
quality.  Witn  a  collection  of  six  dishes  exclusive  of  Pine  Apples  Mr.  Barker, 
gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Allsopp,  was  easily  first,  having  large  well-finished 
bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes ;  a  good 
Blenheim  Orange  Melon  and  fine  Royal  George  Peaches,  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Mr.  W.  Gould  was  second,  his 
collection  including  very  fine  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Grosse  Mignonne 
Peaches,  and  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  while  in  the  third-prize  lot 
staged  by  Mr.  W.  Child,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  were  good 
though  small  bunches  of  Black  Hamburah  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes.  The  first-prize  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  shown  by  Mr. 
Barker  were  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  not  much  fault  could  be  found  with 
those  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Green  and  W.  Gould,  which  respectively  gained 
the  second  and  third  prizes.  Mr.  Barker  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
any  other  black  variety  with  Madresfield  Court,  beautifully  finished,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Holman.  Mr.  Barker  was  also  first  with  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  was  closely  followed  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Coventry  and  Mr.  G 
Holman,  all  having  very  creditable  examples.  With  any  other  white  variety 
Mr.  Child  was  a  good  first,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  J.  Green  and  A . 
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Barker.  The  latter  was  first  with  two  Pine  Apples,  the  remaining  prizes 
going  to  Mr.  G-.  Holman.  Mr.  Barker  had  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
Peaches,  staging  Noblesse  in  good  condition,  Mr.  Edwards  following  with 
good  Royal  G-eorge,  and  Mr.  W.  Gould  was  third  with  Grosse  Mignonnc. 
In  the  class  for  Nectarines  Mr.  Barker  took  the  lead  with  a  good  dish  of 
Lord  Napier.  Messrs.  Edwards  and  J.  Green  followed  with  Pine  Apple, 
large  and  well  coloured.  The  successful  exhibitors  of  Apricots  were  Messrs. 
G.  Holman,  J.  Aston,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Berkeley,  and  Cowan  ;  of 
Plums,  Messrs.  J.  Cosnett  and  G.  Holman  ;  Figs,  Messrs.  Barker  and  W. 
Gould  ;  Melon,  scarlet-flesh,  Mr.  J.  Aston,  Rev.  H.  tV.  Coventry,  and  G. 
Holman  ;  Melon,  green-flesh,  Messrs.  Barker,  G.  James,  and  Cowan  ;  Culinary 
Apples,  Messrs.  Cowan,  Barker,  and  Haynes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bell ;  Dessert 
Apples,  Messrs.  Barker,  G.  Holman,  and  W.  H.  Jones  ;  Pears,  Messrs.  Barker, 
W.  Gould,  and  A.  Edwards  ;  Currants,  Mrs.  Abell  and  Messrs.  W.  Shaw  and 
T.  Lawley  ;  and  Gooseberries,  Mrs.  Abell  and  Messrs.  J.  Cosnett  and  W. 
Shaw,  who  in  each  case  were  deservedly  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  in 
which  named. 

Vegetables. — These  are  invariably  well  and  extensively  shown  at  the 
Worcester  Shows,  the  only  perceptible  falling-oif  in  numbers  or  quality 
being  in  the  classes  for  Peas  and  Cauliflowers.  The  best  collection,  consisting 
of  good  Green  Globe  Artichokes,  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers, 
Veitch’s  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  Dr.  McLean  Peas,  Rtd  Italian  Tripoli  Onions, 
and  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  was  staged  by  Mr.  Barker,  this  exhibitor  being 
also  remarkably  successful  in  the  various  classes  for  single  dishes  of  vege¬ 
tables.  The  second-prize  collection  was  staged  by  G.  Holman,  and  the  third 
by  Mr.  W.  N.  Hughes,  gardener  to  R.  A.  D.  Gresley,  Esq.,  both  having 
good  dishes  of  vegetables  in  season.  Other  successful  exhibitors  of  single 
dishes  of  vegetables  were  Messrs.  T.  Lawley,  G.  Fortey,  Cowan,  G.  Maylett, 
T.  C.  Need,  W.  H.  Jones,  Freeman,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  J.  H.  White, 
Lord  Hampton,  Mrs.  Abell,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Arkwright.  In  the  amateurs’ 
plant  classes  the  most  successful  were  Messrs.  W.  Knott,  A.  W.  Knott,  A.  J. 
Beauchamp,  G.  H.  Latty,  G.  Maylett,  Hadley,  Hughes,  and  Mrs.  Maylett ; 
while  the  principal  prizewinners  with  fruit  were  Messrs.  Maylett,  W.  Knott, 
A.  J.  Beauchamp,  Pritchard,  W.  C.  Phillips,  Brindley,  F.  T.  Firkins,  and 
E.  Yeates. 

Messrs.  Smith  ife  Co.,  the  well-known  Worcester  nurserymen,  staged  a 
collection  of  cut  Roses  and  herbaceous  plants,  but  not  for  competition  ;  and 
Messrs.  Rowe  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Haywood  also  lent  a  number  of  plants;  while 
from  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford,  came  several  boxes  of  fine  cut  Roses, 
including  a  magnificent  stand  of  Mar6chal  Niel,  and  Messrs.  T.  Hewett  and 
Co.,  Solihull,  fine  Tuberous  Begonias,  all  of  which  materially  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  meeting. 


FOREST  CULTURE. 

Teee-planting,  says  a  daily  paper,  has,  peihaps,  ceased  to  be  a  branch 
of  British  agriculture.  Of  the  old  woods  which  once  covered  so  much  of 
England  only  a  few  patches  remain.  Private  forests  are  few — the  so- 
called  deer  forests  are  for  the  most  part  treeless  mountain  wilds— and  in 
general  confined  to  the  ornamental  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  parks  and 
private  residences.  The  State  has  still,  as  in  Hampshire,  a  few  well- 
wooded  tracts  from  which  some  revenue  is  derived,  and  of  late  years 
several  enthusiasts  have  planted  a  considerable  acreage  with  Larch, 
Lombardy  Poplar,  and  the  numerous  ornamental  Coniferm  of  North-West 
America,  Japan,  and  the  Caucasus.  But  timber  as  a  crop  does  not  pay. 
To  plant  for  another  generation  to  reap,  is  what  Washington  Irving  calls 
“  heroic  culture,”  and  even  the  spendthrift  squire  who  in  the  plays  is 
always  selling  the  family  Oaks,  finds  in  the  stern  reality  of  everyday  life 
that  it  takes  a  great  many  of  the  gnarled  trunks  to  get  clear  of  the  Jews. 
But  even  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  the  recent  proposal  to 
afforest  Ireland  shows,  timber-planting  ought  to  prove  profitable  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  while  the  amelioration  of  the  climate  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  public  health  render  its  encouragement  a  question  of 
national  interest. 

On  the  Continent,  however,  there  are  still  many  great  public  and 
private  forests,  the  preservation  and  regulation  of  which  are  the  business 
of  a  department  of  State.  As  fuel  and  material  for  railway  construction, 
and  for  various  farming  purposes,  the  forests  are  of  no  small  value,  while 
charcoal  for  the  powder  mills,  tar  and  turpentine  for  the  manufactories 
and  the  ship-yards,  and  wild  beasts  for  the  hunting  parties,  which,  in 
France  and  Germany,  have  not  ceased  to  be  grave  “  functions,”  render 
the  selection  and  planting  of  trees  matters  of  scientific  moment,  even  in 
an  age  when  “  the  wooden  walls  ”  of  the  poet  are  buUt  of  iron  plates. 
Thus  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  steppes  of  the  south,  is  covered  with  forest  of  some  kind,  thu-ty- 
three  per  cent,  of  it  being  land  bearing  marketable  trees.  Austria,  again, 
has  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  her  area  forest  ;  Germany  twenty-six  per 
cent. ;  France  nineteen  per  cent. ;  Italy  eighteen  per  cent. ;  and  Turkey 
fourteen  per  cent.,  though  the  valuable  Box  and  other  woods  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  are  being  recklessly  plundered,  destroyed,  or  injured 
by  reason  of  mismanagement,  or  lack  of  management,  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities. 

A  large  portion  of  America — though  by  no  means  so  large  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed — is  still  clothed  with  primeval  forest.  Canada,  popularly 
believed  to  be  one  vast  forest  without  interruption  or  limit,  has  scarcely 
one-tenth  of  its  surface  under  timber.  The  Saskatchewan  Valley — equal 
to  thirteen  States  of  the  size  of  New  York — is  chiefly  prairie  ;  and  most 
of  British  Columbia,  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  is  only  sparsely 
timbered,  though  the  West  and  Vancouver  Island  are  for  the  most  part 
one  dense  Fir  forest.  The  Oak  still  exported  from  Quebec  Dr.  Lyon^, 
in  the  recent  reports  presented  to  Parliament,  declares  to  be  from  the 
forests  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  the  Walnut  and  White  Wood  come 
mainly  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  some  other  Western  States.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  have  been 


so  heavily  put  under  contribution  for  Pine  and  Spruce  that  unless  replant¬ 
ing  is  undertaken  a  century  will  see  the  supply  at  an  end.  The  timbered 
lands  are  still  counted  by  millions  of  acres.  But  both  in  the  States  and 
Canada  unknown  quantities  of  coppice  and  s  rub  exist,  the  timber  of 
which  wiU  not  pay  its  own  transport  to  the  most  moderate  distance,  while 
millions  of  acres  still  counted  as  forest  in  the  statistical  returns  are 
strewed  w'ith  the  charred  remnants  of  forests  or  impassable  by  reason  of 
windfalls  levelled  by  the  wild  storms  of  former  years,  which  have  made 
mile  upon  mile  of  wood  utterly  useless.  The  recklessness  of  the  back¬ 
woodsman  and  the  hunter  is  almost  incredible  to  those  w’ho  have  lived  all 
their  life  around  the  park-like  woods  of  England.  A  camp  fire  is  never 
extinguished  ;  a  magnificent  Cedar  will  be  utilised  for  a  backlog,  or  a  tree 
will  be  set  on  fire  to  act  as  a  beacon  to  a  stray  companion,  with  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  acres  of  fine  timber  being  destroyed  before  the  blaze  dies  out. 
It  is  even  affirmed  that  a  fire  has  been  ignited  merely  to  show  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  allowed  to  burn  out  withoiit  even  a  thought  of 
rescue  after  the  curiosity  of  the  perpetrators  was  satisfied  with  gazing  at 
the  tremendous  ravages  thus  wantonly  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
delusion  to  picture  North  America— and  under  this  conclusion  we  must 
embrace  Mexico,  which  is  sulfering  terribly  from  the  improvident  destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  timber— as  ready  to  furnish  inexhaustible  supplies  of  wood. 
The  vast  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi — w'hich  includes  more  than  half 
the  area  of  the  United  States — is  mostly  treeless,  patches  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  being  the  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Most  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  containing,  until  compara¬ 
tively  recently,  dense  groves  of  the  best  Pine,  are  now  almost  wholly 
stripped  of  their  timber  ;  and  if  we  exclude  Maine,  which  has  still  some 
forest,  they  are  wasting  what  remains,  Canada  and  Michigan  receiving 
every  year  large  sums  for  the  wood  which  they  can  no  longer  obtain 
within  their  own  bounds.  With  the  exceptien  of  the  western  part  of 
Vu'fiima,  scarcely  one  of  the  Southern  States  has  any  White  Pine,  a  loss 
which  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  an  abundance  of  Cyprus  and  Pitch 
Pine.  Finally,  California  and  Nevada  have — the  last-mentioned  State 
especially— barely  enough  to  supply  their  own  wants.  Altogether  there 
is  only  about  380,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  America,  while  in  Europe 
there  is  661,000,000  acres,  of  which  Russia  represents  about  469,500,000, 
with  a  consumption  from  firewood  alone  of  probably  1,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  annum. 

England  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  greatest  importer  of  timber  — 
290,000,000  cubic  feet  entering  our  ports  every  year — while  we  have  only 
2,174,083  acres  of  forest,  and  of  this  Scotland  alone  furnishes  one -half. 
No  country  is,  therefore,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  forest  economy  of  other 
lands,  for  in  payment  for  timber  and  the  great  forest  products — such  as 
barks,  paper,  tar,  pitch,  wood  oils,  resin,  gum,  &c. — we  send  abroad  some¬ 
thing  like  £20,000  000  per  annum  ;  and  if  other  nations  on  whom  we  are 
dependent  for  these  articles  so  essential  to  our  maritime  supremacy,  and 
consequently  position  as  a  first-class  power,  do  not  manage  to  multiply, 
and  therefore  cheapen,  their  supplies,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  dis¬ 
burse  much  more  than  we  are  doing.  Timber,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  articles 
which  have  never  decreased  in  value.  It  is  regularly  advancing,  the  price 
to-day  being  about  300  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  In  the 
United  States  quotations  rose  100  per  cent,  in  the  eight  years  prior  to 
1882  ;  a  similar  advance  was  observed  in  Russia  ;  and  in  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way  in  thirty-five  years  the  rise  has  amounted  to  from  150  to  200  per  cent-., 
according  to  the  kind  of  wood.  Strenuous  efforts  accordingly  are  being 
made  to  re-afforest  the  denuded  tracts,  either  by  private  or  public  efforts  ; 
by  sumptuary  laws  like  those  in  Japan,  which  ordain  that  no  person  is  to 
cut  down  a  tree  without  putting  another  in  its  place,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Laird  of  Dumbledykes,  who  enjoined  his  son  “  aye  to  be  stickin’  a  tree 
— it  grows  while  you  are  sleeping  ;  ”  by  bounties  or  during  festivities,  such 
as  “  Arbor-day,”  when  the  people  voluntarily  try  to  make  up  for  the  short¬ 
comings  of  themselves  and  their  ancestors.  Nor  is  this  foresight  taken 
one  day  too  soon.  Various  regions  are  suffering  from  drought,  as  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world  which  has  been  improvident  enough  to  sweep 
away  its  timber  without  thinking  of  the  future  has.  The  gradual  desicca¬ 
tion  of  those  once  green  and  fertile  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  St.  Thomas,  is  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  their  ancient  jungles. 
The  little  island  of  Curagoa,  where  rich  plantations,  beautiful  villas,  and 
terraced  gardens  have  given  place  to  aridity  and  desolation  owing  to  its 
injudicious  export  of  valuable  timber,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  same 
mischief  wrought  along  the  entire  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  a 
blight  has  fallen  on  the  land  by  reason  of  the  denudation  of  forest  acres. 
The  report  to  which  we  refer  is  full  of  such  instances.  The  soil  once  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  umbrageous  foliage  gets  parched,  and  the  rain,  instead 
of  sinking  into  the  ground,  rushes  off  in  uncontrolled  and  ruinous 
torrents. 

In  most  of  the  German  States  foresters  are  trained  for  the  due  conser¬ 
vation  and  regulation  of  the  public  and  private  wooded  areas,  and  colleges 
for  this  purpose  are  established  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  which  is  now  so  earnestly  looking  to  the  cultivation  of  arbo- 
ricultural  science  as  one  of  the  future  sources  of  national  wealth.  In  this 
country  we  have  no  establishment  of  the  same  character,  and,  considering  the 
small  extent  of  our  forest^  and  their  almost  exclusively  ornamental  nature, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  merely  to  gratify  an  interested  outcry,  that  the 
students  selected  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  forestry  services  should  be 
kept  at  home  instead  of  being  sent  to  France  and  Germany,  where  an  infi¬ 
nitely  more  practical  instruction  can  be  afforded  them  than  in  Scotland, 
skilful  though  the  woodmen  of  the  north  unquestionably  are.  The  regu¬ 
lations  affecting  these  forests  vary  in  almost  country,  though  in  none  are 
the  cutting  down  of  even  private  woods  in  season  and  out  of  season  entirely 
ignored  by  the  State,  as  the  various  abstracts  furnished  by  the  diplomatic 
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agents  show.  Neither  in  France  nor  Germany  is  any  land  allowed  to  lie 
waste.  It  must  he  planted  with  something,  if  it  is  capable  of  bearing  any 
crop.  Hence,  forest  culture  is  generally  practised,  albeit  the  outcry  among 
the  timber  merchants  is  loud  for  “  protection”  against  the  influx  of  foreign 
timber,  which  reduces  their  profits.  In  1811,  about  the  time  when  Adam 
Smith’s  docrines  were  replacing  the  mediaeval  dicta  about  the  right  of  the 
State  to  interfere  with  the  “  free  mobilisation  of  capital,”  Prussia,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  her  lead,  most  of  the  other  German  States,  relinquished  all  control 
over  private  forests.  The  result  was  disastrous.  The  highlands  of  Saxony 
wore  bared.  The  plains  of  the  Baltic,  once  covered  with  Pines,  were  con¬ 
verted  into  desolate  heaths.  Anhalt  was  denuded  of  trees.  Oaks 
became  extinct  everywhere,  and  no  woods  of  deciduous-leaved  trees 
remained.  Even  the  Pine  vanished,  and  only  the  Larch  survived. 
In  184G  scarcely  an  Oak  was  left  in  Mecklenburg,  and  the  high 
grounds  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which,  prior  to  1811,  were  clothed  with 
Birch  woods  and  Oak  coppice,  are  now  in  in  their  barrenness  monuments 
of  the  folly  of  the  course  then  adopted.  In  South  Germany,  however, 
the  restraining  hand  was  never  withdrawn,  and  so  Nassau,  Hesse-Casse), 
Hesse- Homburg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Baden  have  never  been  compelled 
to  buy  and  plant  land  as  Prussia  has,  owing  to  the  recklessness  with 
which  her  woods  were  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  immediate  profit.  In 
Switzerland,  though  cantonal  interference  has  been  often  resented  and 
sometimes  resisted,  the  Governments  insist  on  controlling  the  cutting  of 
timber.  So  do  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Whole  districts  in  the  Bifel  have 
been  rendered  valueless  owing  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
j)0asants,  and  are  being  slowly  recovered,  at  great  cost  and  labour,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  very  measures  the  neglect  of  which  brought  all  the  trouble 
on  the  people.  In  the  Westerwald  Oats  and  Barley  once  grew  on  land 
150  to  200  feet  above  the  present  corn  line.  But  the  wood  on  the 
mruntain  tops  was  cut  down,  and  the  icy  storms  from  the  north-west 
have,  in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Baring  Gould  tells  us,  driven  cultivation 
further  into  the  valleys. 

Woods  protect  orchards  and  fields,  and  arrest  in  sandy  regions  the 
advance  of  the  drifting  particles.  The  impecunious  Polish  nobles  cleared 
off  their  forests  and  then  sold  the  land  by  raffle.  The  result  is  that  many 
of  their  estates  are  now  covered  with  sand,  which  in  some  districts 
marches  inland  at  the  rate  of  30  feet  in  the  twelve  months.  In  Prussian 
Srxony,  the  town  of  Diiben  celebrates  with  music  and  beer-drinking  the 
replanting  of  the  woods  which  stopped  the  progress  of  the  sand  that  was 
rapidly  overwhelming  gardens  and  corn  fields,  the  forests  which  had 
previously  prevented  the  inroads  having  been  hewn  down  for  the  sake  of 
pelf.  ■”  Vegetables  became  scarce,  pasture  for  cattle  rare,  and  the  most 
serious  results  were  feared,  when  the  forester  of  the  district  offered  to 
oppose  the  devastating  invasion.  Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  then. 
Now  rich  woods  of  Bobinias,  Birch,  and  Pine  wave  over  the  sandy  hills, 
and  with  their  fine  network  of  rootlets  hold  the  restless  sand  in  its  place, 
and  compel  it  to  quiescence.”  Even  as  Mr.  Howitz  demonstrated  to  the 
recent  Fishery  Conferences,  the  destruction  of  trees  bordering  streams 
and  lakes,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  branchlets,  twigs,  and  decaying 
vegetation,  and  the  numberless  grubs,  caterpillars,  beetles,  flies,  and 
other  insects  which  live  on  trees,  lessen  the  number  of  fish.  The 
farmer  hates  trees  around  his  fields  and  in  his  hedgerows,  under  the  idea 
that  they  harbour  birds  and  deprive  the  crops  of  sunshine.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  do,  especially  if  Ash  is  ignorantly  planted,  as  it  frequently  is. 
But  birds  keep  down  insects,  and  on  the  whole  a  moderate  amount  of 
trees  not  only  impart  a  charm  to  the  landscape,  but  benefit  the  tiller. 
Tree  culture  is,  however,  not  so  popular  as  it  was  when  an  Earl  of  Seafield 
planted  30,000,000  saplings  nd  a  Countess  of  Haddington,  reversing  the 
usual  routine,  sold  her  jew  s  to  plant  a  wood  of  1000  acres.  In  our 
damp  isles  we  are  not  likely  to  feel  the  failure  of  rainfall  due  to  lack  of 
woods  as  at  Payta,  south  of  Panama,  where,  for  this  very  reason,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  at  an  end,  or  in  Ascension,  where  rain  is  rare, 
owing  to  the  recklessness  with  which  the  trees  were  cut  off  what  is  now 
a  mere  cinder  heap.  But  the  pleasure  of  taking  our  ease  when  the  sun 
is  strained  through  green  leaves  we  can  all  enjoy,  even  though  with  the 
sea  always  near,  we  may  not,  like  the  Germans  of  whom  Riehl  writes, 
“  need  the  forest  as  man  needs  wine.” 


THE  TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tour  correspondent  “D.,  Deal,"  as  usual  has  given  a  very  glowing 
description  of  the  late  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  and,  as  usual,  entirely 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  extensive  exhibits  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
tents,  the  departments  where  the  Taunton  Show  proves  so  much  superior  to 
all  others  held  in  the  west  of  England ;  and  I  speak  from  experience  when  I 
state  that  not  only  do  the  many  exhibitors  consider  this  omission 
a  slight  on  them,  but  also  that  your  correspondent  neglects  the  most 
generally  interesting  portion  of  the  Exhibition.  We  must  have  speci¬ 
men  plants,  or  at  any  rate  large  groups  of  plants  at  flower  shows,  but  without 
fruit  and  vegetables  these  would  prove  but  poor  attraction  to  innumerable 
visitors.  As  I  am  enabled  to  forward  you  a  list  of  some  of  the  prizewinners 
in  the  neglected  classes,  with  a  few  remarks,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
find  room  for  them. 

There  were  three  classes  provided  for  collections  of  vegetables.  In  that 
for  ten  dishes  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Frorae,  took 
the  lead,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Crossman,  gardener  to  J.  Brutton, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  If.  Long,  Esq.,  Rood  Ashton,  all 
having  superior  fruit.  With  eight  dishes  Mr.  Crossman  was  first  and 
F.  J.  C.  Parsons.  Esq.,  second.  With  four  dishes  the  competition  was  close 
and  good  ;  Mr.  Walker  was  first,  W.  Iggulden,  second,  and  T.  Frost,  Esq., 
third.  Mr.  C.  Brooke  had  the  best  two  Pine  Apples,  very  fine  Cayennes, 
and  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Nicholas,  gardener  to  Earl  Fortescue’ 


with  the  same  variety,  this  exhibitor  also  staging  a  number  of  fine  Smooth 
Cayennes  not  for  competition.  The  best  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  C.  Collard  and  G.  Lock,  gardener  to  B.  W.  Cleave,  Esq. ; 
and  any  other  black  variety  by  Messrs.  Crossman  and  G.  Lock,  the  former 
having  fairly  good  Black  Alicante,  and  the  latter  immense  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court.  Messrs.  Crossman  and  Lock  were  also  the  prizewinners 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  With  any  other  white  Grapes  the  winners  were 
Messrs.  J.  Westcott  and  C.  Collard.  Mr.  Iggulden  had  the  best  Melon,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Pauli.  Apricots  were  very  fine,  Messrs.  R.  Huxtable 
and  G.  Lock  being  the  winners  with  these.  Mr.  Walker  had  the  best  Peaches, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Nicholas,  the  latter  also  taking  first  prize  with 
Nectarines.  Apples  were  very  fine,  the  favourite  culinary  sort  being  Lord 
Suflield,  and  Bath  Seedling  the  best  dessert  sort.  The  former  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  Lidbury,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  J.  Rawle.  The  vegetables 
shown  were  remarkably  fine,  and  would  be  hard  to  surpass  anywhere.  Mr. 
T.  Frost  took  the  lead  both  with  ten  dishes  and  six  dishes,  Mr.  Hill  being 
second  in  the  former,  and  Mr.  J.  Carver  second  in  the  latter.  Other  success¬ 
ful  exhibitors  of  vegetables  were  Messrs.  W.  Greedy,  E.  G.  Hardy,  C.  R. 
Rodwell,  L.  Patton,  J.  Dommett,  C.  Colgrave,  H.  F.  Manley,  C.  Collard,  and 
C.  Vile. — Visitor. 

Errata. — In  the  account  of  Taunton  Deane  Show  on  page  175  the 
winner  in  Geraniums,  &c.,  should  be  Godding,  not  Gidding,  and  in  Dahlias, 
ifec..  Nation,  not  Newton. — D.,  Deal. 

[We  are  not  at  all  certain  that  the  exhibitors’  names  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  report  sent  by  a  “  Visitor  ”  are  correct.  Correspondents  will 
greatly  oblige  by  writing  the  names  of  individuals  as  plainly  as  possible. 
If  names  of  plants,  fruits,  &3.,  are  only  half  written  we  can  supply  the 
deficiency,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the 
names  of  exhibitors.] 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  SHOW. 

August  2Gth. 

An  admirable  display  of  fruits  was  again  provided  in  the  conservatory  at 
South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  and  though  the  competition  was  not  so 
keen  in  some  of  the  classes  as  might  have  been  desired,  yet  in  the  majority 
the  entries  were  numerous.  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  were  particularly 
abundant,  and  the  collections  were  most  praiseworthy  in  all  respects.  Of  the 
other  classes  those  for  Tomatoes  and  Potatoes  were  the  most  strongly  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  throughout  were  highly  creditable  to 
the  growers.  This  was  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  eight  shows  so  liberally 
provided  by  the  Health  E.xhibition  Committee,  the  remaining  three  being 
fixed  for  September  23rd  and  24th,  October  14th,  15th,  and  IGth,  and  October 
28th,  29th,  and  30th. 

Collections  of  Fruits. — In  the  value  of  the  prizes  offered— namely,  £8, 
£G,  and  .-£4,  for  ten  kinds  of  fruits,  and  the  merit  of  the  exhibits,  this  was  the 
principal  class  in  the  Show,  exciting  much  interest  amongst  the  horti¬ 
culturists  present.  Four  competitors  entered,  but  the  Judges  had  little 
difficulty  in  determining  which  was  entitled  to  premier  honours,  for  the 
collection  from  J.  H.  Rolls,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Coomber),  was  of  extraordinary  quality  in  all  respects,  and  easily 
gained  the  first  position.  Every  dish  was  good,  and  several  experienced 
growers  did  not  hesitate  to  denominate  the  collection  the  best  they  had  seen 
this  season,  an  opinion  with  which  we  fully  concur.  The  fruits  represented  were 
as  follows  : — The  Grapes  were  Alnwick  Seedling,  large  bunches  and  berries  of 
wonderful  colour,  the  bloom  densely  covering  the  berries  ;  and  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  large  even  bunches  of  a  fine,  clear,  handsome  colour.  A  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pine  Apple  weighing  lbs.,  grandly  proportioned,  with  large  pips,  and 
superbly  ripened ;  Hendre  Seedling  Melon,  a  large  globular  fruit  of  6f  lbs., 
and  beautifully  netted  ;  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  large  and  of  fine 
colour;  Stump  the  World  Peaches,  very  large;  Negro  Largo  Figs,  well 
ripened  :  Hemskirk  Apricots,  handsomely  ripened  ;  Reine  Claude  Violette 
Plums,  beautiful  and  good ;  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pears.  The  second 
place  was  accorded  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Coleman),  who,  though  several  points  behind  the  first 
collection,  had  some  fine  fruits,  which  rendered  Mr.  Coomber’s  victory  the 
more  commendable.  The  Ledbury  dishes  were  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  large 
even  bunches  and  berries,  bearing  a  dense  boom,  that  was,  however,  very 
slightly  rubbed  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  bunches.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes  were  well  ripened,  but  not  quite  so  large  as  those  in 
the  preceding  collection  ;  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  was  large  and  handsome, 
the  other  sorts  being  Moorpark  Apricots,  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Royal  Kensington  Peaches,  very  large  ;  Kirke’s  Plums, 
and  Moiello  Cherries.  The  third  place  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury,  Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Roberts),  who  had  fine  Foster’s 
Seedling  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  and  handsome  Victoria  Nectarines.  These 
three  collections  formed  a  fine  display  of  well-grown,  clean,  handsome 
fruits,  which  were  much  admired  during  the  afternoon  by  the  numerous 
visitors. 

Pine  Apples. — There  were  not  a  large  number  of  these  shown,  but  several 
very  fine  fruits  were  contributed.  The  best  pair  were  from  H.  J.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  two  superb 
examples  of  Smooth  Cayenne,  weighing  7^  and  6 Jibs,  respectively,  beauti¬ 
fully  proportioned,  and  well  coloured.  Mr.  Coomber  had  to  be  content  with 
the  second  place  in  this  class  for  rather  smaller  fruits,  but  finely  ripened. 
The  third  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Mundell,  Moorpark  Gardens,  Rick- 
mansworth,  for  rather  small  but  well  ripened  fruits  of  Black  Jamaica  and 
Queen. 

Morello  Cherries. — The  competition  was  extremely  keen  in  the'class 
for  a  dish  of  Morello  Cherries,  no  less  than  eleven  entering.  Mr.  Coleman 
took  the  lead  with  handsome  fruits  like  small  Plums,  being  closely  followed 
by  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre),  and  Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonards  Lee,  Hastings  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  Ford),  all  staging  good  fruits,  but  slightly  smaller  than  those  in  the 
first  p'ace. 

Figs  were  poorly  shown  as  regards  numbers,  the  only  two  dish' s  being 
from  Charles  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park  Newbuiy  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Ross), 
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who  was  awai-ded  premier  honours  for  fine  fruits  of  Brunswick  and  smaller 
examples  of  White  Marseilles. 

Plums. — An  important  portion  of  the  display  was  formed  by  the  entries 
in  the  four  classes  devoted  to  Plums,  and  the  majority  were  marked  by 
more  than  usual  merit,  though  some  were  a  little  deficient  in  ripeness. 
For  a  collection  of  varieties,  the  number  not  restricted,  there  were  four  lots, 
or  a  total  of  fifty-four  dishes.  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Barham  Court, 
Maidstone  (gardener,  Mr.  Haycock),  won  the  leading  position  with  a 
splendid  collection  of  nineteen  varieties,  mostly  of  great  size  and  finely 
ripened.  The  sorts  represented  were  as  follows  : — Bryanstone  Gage,  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  handsome  ;  Victoria,  large  ;  Transparent  Gage,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Old  Gage,  Jodoigne  Gage,  Kirke’s,  Jefferson,  tine  ;  Black  Diamond, 
very  large ;  Autumn  Compote,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Belgian  Purple, 
Bradley’s  Gage,  Boddaert’s  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Pond’s  Seedling, 
handsome  ;  and  Prince  Englehert,  Mr,  Goodacre  was  placed  second  with 
smaller  hut  good  fruits,  represented  by  twenty-one  dishes,  of  which  the 
best  were  Pond’s  Seedling,  Victoria,  Prince  Englehert,  Washington, 
Kirke’s,  and  white  Magnum  Bonum,  T.  Somers  Cocks,  Esq.,  Thames  Bank, 
Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bridgeman),  was  third  with  fourteen  dishes, 
mostly  fine  fruits,  especially  notable  being  Washington,  Nectarine,  and 
Cox’s  Emperor,  which  were  of  considerable  size.  Two  lots  of  six  dishes, 
dessert  varieties,  were  staged.  E.  M.  Welson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick),  being  first  with  clean,  well-ripened 
fruits  of  moderate  size  of  Green  Gage,  Kirke’s,  Jefferson,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Washington,  and  Bryanston  Gage.  Mr.  Bridgeman  had  the  second  collection, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Kirke’s  being  handsome.  In  the  class  for  six 
culinary  varieties,  the  last-named  exhibitor  took  the  lead  with  Magnum 
Bonum,  Nectarine,  Washington,  Diamond,  Jefferson,  and  Victoria,  all  fine 
fruits.  The  Earl  of  Normanton,  Somerley  House,  Ringwood  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Richards),  was  third,  having  Denyer’s  Victoria,  Washington,  and 
Diamond  in  good  condition.  The  class  for  three  varieties  evidently 
suited  a  greater  number  of  exhibitors,  for  six  entered,  Mr.  Bridgeman  being 
again  to  the  fore  with  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Kirke’s,  beautiful  samples 
of  these  varieties.  Mr.  Coleman  followed  closely,  showing  Green  Gage 
in  place  of  Washington,  the  other  varieties  being  the  same  as  those  in 
Mr.  Bridereman’s  collection.  Mr.  Chadwick  w’as  third,  his  best  dish  being 
Washington.  There  were  also  seven  entries  with  one  dish  of  the  highest 
flavoured  Plum,  Mr.  Chadwick  taking  the  first  place,  followed  by  Mr.  Bridge- 
man,  and  J.  Norris,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley  (gardener,  Mr.  Holliday), 
all  showing  Green  Gages,  well  ripened. 

Peachks. — Some  remarkably  fine  Peaches  were  contributed  by  the  eight 
exhibitors  in  the  class  for  three  varieties,  six  fruits  of  each,  and  Mr.  Haycock 
easily  won  the  principal  prize  with  grand  examples  of  Barrington,  Walburton 
Admirable,  and  Early  Louise,  large  handsome  fruits.  Mr.  Roberts  secured 
the  second  prize  with  Belle  Bauce,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  preceding,  but  well  coloured.  Mrs.  Vivian, 
Singleton,  Swansea  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Harris),  followed  with  highly  coloured 
fruits  of  Early  Louise,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Bellegarde.  'Phere  was  the  same 
number  of  entries  with  one  dish,  Mr.  Haycock  again  leading  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  fruits  of  Barrington  over  4  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  Coleman  was 
second  with  a  dish  of  finely  coloured  Bellegarde,  and  Mr.  Harris  took  the 
third  place  with  the  same  variety  in  similar  condition,  but  slightly  smaller. 

Nectarines. — The  competition  was  keen  in  the  two  classes  for 
Nectarines,  seven  collections  of  three  varieties  being  entered,  all  very  near 
in  merit.  Mr.  Roberts  was  placed  first  with  Lord  Napier,  Pine  Apple,  and 
Victoria,  all  handsome  fruits.  Mr.  Coleman  was  adjudged  the  second  place 
for  Pitmaston  Orange,  Stanwick  Elruge,  and  Albert  Victor,  very  few 
points  behind  the  others.  G.  Butler,  Esq.,  Warren  Wood,  Hatfield  (gardener, 
Mr.  Aslett)  was  third  with  Stanwick  Elruge  and  Humboldt,  fine  ;  and  an 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Goodacre  for  small  but  ripe  fruits.  In  the 
one  variety  class  there  were  nine  e.xhibitors,  Mr.  Aslett  securing  the  chief 
position  with  beautifully  ripened  fruits  of  Pine  Apple ;  Mr.  Holliday  fol¬ 
lowing  with  the  same  variety,  the  third-prize  dish  being  Lord  Napier,  but 
we  did  not  obtain  the  exhibitor’s  name. 

Apples  and  Pe.uis. — A  class  was  provided  for  Apples,  three  early 
varieties,  six  fruits  of  each,  and  the  prizes  were  well  contested,  no  less  than 
ten  lots  being  staged.  Mr.  Haycock  was  awarded  the  leading  prize  for  neat 
examples  of  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Emperor  Naiioleon,  and  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh.  Mr.  Ross  was  second  with  smaller  fruits  of  Red  Astrachan, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Early  Harvest.  Mr.  Ford  was  third  with  Red  Astrachan, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Red  Hawthornden.  Pears  w'ere  not  so  numerous, 
only  si.x  dishes  being  entered,  Mr.  Goldsmith  leading  with  Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien,  well  ripened ;  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Goodacre  following  with  the 
same  variety  nearly  as  good. 

Miscbll.ankous  Fruits. — In  previous  schedules  the  class  for  miscella¬ 
neous  fruits  has  been  restricted  to  those  not  specially  provided  for  in  other 
classes,  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  such  restriction,  and  in  consequence 
there  appeared  to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  what  was  required. 
Premier  honours  were  adjudged  to  Mr.  Ford  for  a  collection  of  Melons, 
including  Scarlet  Premier,  Little  Heath,  Bellamore  Hybrid,  and  a  seedling, 
the  last-named  being  beautifully  netted.  Mr.  Coleman  was  second  with  a 
dish  of  fine  Nonpareil  Citrons ;  Mr.  Goldsmith  third  with  finely  coloured 
Viard  Apricots,  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chadwick  for  a  really 
miscellaneous  collection  of  Figs,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Currants,  <fec.  Only 
one  dish  of  Strawberries  was  exhibited — namely,  the  small  conical  but 
highly  coloured  Quatre  Saisons  from  Mr.  Roberts. 

Tomatoes. — In  addition  to  the  classes  enumerated  in  the  schedule  two 
special  classes  were  provided  for  Tomatoes,  so  that  collectively  the  display 
was  extensive,  and  the  exhibits  generally  were  of  considerable  merit.  A 
dozen  competitors  entered  the  class  for  a  dish  of  twelve  Tomatoes,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  award  being  secured  by  Dr.  Baber,  The  Deodars,  Meopham,  Kent 
(gardener  Mr.  R.  Phillips),  who  had  magnificent  fruits  of  Phillips’  Perfection, 
large,  even,  and  bright  scarlet  in  colour.  Ciosely  following  was  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury  (gardener  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward)  who  had 
Hathaway’s  Excelsior  in  admirable  condition,  and  Mr.  Ross  was  third  with 
Hackwood  Prolific,  even,  and  of  fine  colour. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  offered  three  prizes  for  six  dishes  of 
Tomatoes,  to  include  Dedham  Favourite,  Carter’s  Green  Gage,  and  Vick’s 
Criterion.  Mr.  R.  Phillips  took  the  lead  with  a  most  creditable  collection  of 


handsome  fruits,  representing  Green  Gage,  Dedham  Favourite, Vick’s  Criterion, 
Phillips’  Perfection,  Trophy,  and  Large  Red.  Mr.  John  Gilmour,  Seacox 
Heath,  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  was  second  with  handsome  Stamfordian,  Wheeler’s 
Prolific,  Glamorgan,  and  the  other  varieties  named  in  the  class.  Mr.  Stephen 
Castle,  West  Lynn  Vineyard,  Norfolk,  was  third  with  smaller  fruits,  having 
in  addition  to  the  stipulated  sorts  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Old  Red,  and  a 
seedling.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  it  Sons,  Gloucester,  offered  two  prizes  for  a 
dish  of  Wheeler’s  Prolific  Tomato,  and  the  first  was  gained  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Castle  with  good  fruits,  slightly  corrugated,  but  of  fine  colour  j  and  Mr. 
Gilmour  was  second  with  less  even  samples. 

Potatoes. — There  was  a  capital  display  of  Potatoes  in  the  one  class 
devoted  to  them,  nine  collections  of  twelve  varieties  being  staged,  all  clean 
even  tubers.  The  leading  position  was  accorded  to  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  The  Gardens, 
Chalfont  Park,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  who  had  most  praiseworthy  samples  of 
Magnum  Bonum,  Reading  Russet,  Snowdrop,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Prime 
Minister,  Cardinal,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Radstock  Beauty,  Sunrise,  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  The  Dean,  and  Veitch’s  Ashleaf.  Mr.  Ross  took  the  second  place 
with  a  collection  very  slightly  inferior  to  the  first,  and  had  especially  good 
dishes  of  Reading  Russet,  Magnet,  Red  Emperor,  Productive,  Aspirant, 
M.P,,  Prizetaker,  First  and  Best,  and  Lifeguardsman.  Mr.  Ford  was  a  good 
third,  having  Purple  King,  Lady  Truscott,  and  Sutton’s  Early  Regent,  very 
fine.  Several  smaller  classes  were  unrepresented,  but  there  were  seven 
exhibitors  of  half  a  peck  of  Onions  for  pickling,  Mr.  C.  F.  Prangnell, 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  Schools,  Banstead,  being  first  with  Silver  Ball,  neat 
and  regular.  Mr.  Ross  was  second  with  Silver  Skin,  and  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
South  Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton,  was  third  with  the  same  variety.  There 
were  also  three  exhibitors  of  six  Vegetable  Marrows,  Col.  W.  P.  Talbot, 
(Jlenhurst,  Esher  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite),  being  first  with  Moore’s 
Vegetable  Cream,  Long  White,  and  Prince  Albert,  all  fine  samples.  Mr. 
Osman  was  second  with  Custard  Marrow,  Muir’s  Prolific  Hybrid,  and  Green 
Striped.  Mr.  Mundell  was  third  with  older  fruits.  Capsicums,  Gherkins,  and 
Salads  were  not  shown  in  competition. 

COMMITTEES. 

Gladioluses  and  Dahlias  again  constituted  the  most  prominent  attractions  of 
the  groups  of  plants  and  flowers  exhibited  before  the  Floral  Committee. 
The  extensive  collections  of  these  handsome  flowers  from  Langport  and 
Slough  were  exceedingly  bright  and  beautiful  in  both  cases,  representing  a 
large  number  of  choice  varieties.  The  Fruit  Committee’s  duties  were  not 
very  heavy,  as  a  few  Melons  and  Messrs.  Carter’s  Tomatoes  were  the 
principal  exhibits. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  John  E.  Lane,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  Philip  Crowley,  Charles  Ross,  G.  Goldsmith,  G.  Bunyard,  Sidney 
Ford,  A.  Howcroft,  J.  C.  Mundell,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  S.  Lyons,  and  Arthur 
W.  Sutton. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
Tomatoes  in  10-inch  pots,  and  the  majority  of  the  plants  were  well  fruited, 
meriting  the  cultural  commendation  awarded  for  the  collection.  The  varieties 
chiefly  shown  were  Dedham  Favourite,  which  was  in  excellent  condition. 
Green  Gage,  Criterion,  Holborn  Coral,  and  Holborn  Gem,  the  last  named  a 
new  variety  with  small  round  fruits  produced  very  abundantly  in  bunches  of 
five  or  six  each.  Of  the  ornamental  small-fruited  clustered  sorts.  Coral  Pear, 
Red  Currant,  and  Grape  Shot  were  noteworthy  for  their  long  racemes  of 
brightly  coloured  fruits,  and  several  promising  seedlings  were  also 
represented.  New  Melons  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens, 
Newbury  ;  Mr.  J.  Gash,  Swainston,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  others;  but 
none  of  them  was  considered  sufficiently  meritorious  for  a  special  award, 
though  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  James, 
Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  sent  fruits  of  a  “  seedling  ”  Apple  which 
was  determined  to  be  Astrachan.  Mr.  Thomas  Bowie,  Chillingham  Castle 
Gardens,  showed  some  samples  of  a  new  Red  Currant  named  New 
Defiance,  very  large  in  berry  and  apparently  prolific,  but  so  damaged  in 
transit  that  no  opinion  could  be  expressed  concerning  its  merits.  Mr.  H. 
Clarke,  Blenheim  Palace  Gardens,  sent  a  dish  of  a  seedling  Potato  named 
Clarke’s  Beauty,  a  neat  kidney  variety,  white  with  purple  eyes.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  S.  Ford,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  for  highly 
coloured  specimens  of  Siberian  Crab,  and  some  fruits  of  an  Australian 
Runner  Bean,  which  is  very  prolific,  having  narrow  pods  more  like  a  Dwarf 
Kidney  Bean.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Lane  &  Sons,  Great  Berkhamstead,  exhibited 
fifteen  dishes  of  Apples  of  good  quality,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed.  T.  W.  Boord,  Esq.,  Ockenden,  Duckfield  (gardener,  Mr.  M'George), 
sent  fruits  of  a  finely  flavoured  Fig  said  to  be  a  seedling  and  to  have  been 
grown  out  of  doors.  It  was  much  in  the  way  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  requested  that  be  shown  again  with  its  own  foliage. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for 

Cucumber  Purity  Park  Hero. — This  fine  Cucumber  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Model  and  Sutton’s  Improved  Telegraph,  and  has  been  shown 
on  several  occasions  in  good  condition,  its  character  being  now  well  fixed. 
It  is  neat  in  form,  slender  and  well  proportioned,  with  a  few  scattered 
spines,  and  a  slight  bloom.  It  is  also  extremely  prolific  and  of  good  con¬ 
stitution. 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  Section  A. — Mr.  James  O’Brien  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  J.  Dominy,  J.  Hudson,  H.  Herbst,  and  .1.  Laing.  Section 
B. — Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  G.  If.  Wilson,  W. 
Bealby,  G.  Dufifield,  J.  James,  H.  Turner,  S.  Ford,  A.  Howcroft,  J.  Douglas, 
H.  Bennett,  and  H.  Cannell. 

The  Gladioluses  from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  were 
extremely  fine,  and,  as  at  the  previous  meeting,  a  great  number  of  varieties 
were  represented,  about  150  spikes  being  staged.  A  selection  was  then 
made,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated  now' ;  suffice  it  that  the  silver-gilt 
medal  awarded  was  well  deserved.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  it  Co.  had  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  group  of  Asters  in  pots,  about  150  plants  in  5-inch  ppts  being 
shown  and  honoured  with  a  bronze  medal.  The  plants  varied  in  height  from 
2  feet  in  the  pyramidal  varieties  to  about  6  inches  in  the  dwarf  Chrysan¬ 
themum-flowered  forms,  the  latter  being  extremely  pretty  in  pots  w'ith  large 
rossj  purple,  red,  lilac  blush,  white,  and  crimson  flowers.  An  intermediate 
strain  is  afforded  by  the  Pceony-flowered  varieties,  which  are  not  so  tall  as 
the  pyramidal,  nor  so  dwarf  as  the  last  named.  All  were  flowering  freely, 
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and  their  value  for  decorative  purposes  could  not  be  over-estimated  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  some  stands  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlia  blooms, 
about  ninety  being  staged  of  many  varieties,  their  merit  being  recognised  by 
the  award  of  a  bronze  medal.  Some  of  the  most  notable  varieties  were  the 
following — Mrs.  Douglas,  scarlet ;  Prince  of  Denmark,  maroon  ;  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  blush  ;  Mr.  Harris,  dark  scarlet ;  Eoyal  Queen,  white  tipped  with 
purple  ;  Seraph,  blush  ;  Lucia,  white  with  a  purpie  tinge  ;  Cecilia,  yellow  ; 
Mr.  Foreman,  bright  purple ;  Charles  Lidgard,  orange  tipped  with  red  ; 
Juliet,  white  with  purple  tint;  and  Loadstar,  dark  crimson.  A  plant  of 
Lilium  auratum  rubro-vittatum  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  for  it.  The  petals  are  narrow  and  widely  spreading, 
with  a  dark  red  central  band  in  each,  which  gives  the  flower  a  most  distinct 
appearance. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham,  contributed  a  beautiful  collection 
of  choice  single  Dahlias,  selections  from  a  large  number  of  trials,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  bright,  pure,  and  rich  colours,  and  the  excellent  form. 
Especially  fine  were  the  following  : — Mrs.  Bowman,  warm  purple  ;  Christine, 
rich  pink;  Mrs.  Castle,  distinct  dark  crimson  scarlet;  White  Queen,  pure 
white ;  Mrs.  Cullingford  yellow  ;  Indian  Yellow ;  Lucy  Ireland,  rich 
crimson  ;  Negress,  deep  maroon  ;  and  Lutea  grandiflora,  pale  yellow.  Bouquet 
or  Pompon  varieties  were  represented  by  some  neat  blooms.  A  box  of  a 
scarlet  bedding  variety,  something  in  the  way  of  a  small  Juarezi,  was  shown 
under  the  name  of  General  Gordon  ;  it  was  very  bright  and  effective.  A 
group  of  Pancratium  maritimum  flowers,  with  the  orange  scarlet  Montbretia 
crocosmseflora,  the  pale  yellow  Lilium  neilgherrense,  the  orange  red  Lilium 
superbum,  and  the  pure  white  Milla  biflora  was  very  attractive  from  the 
same  firm. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  a  pretty  collection  of  single 
star-shaped  Dahlias,  very  graceful  and  bright,  particularly  good  being  Mr. 
Moore,  maroon  ;  Midget  Improved,  scarlet ;  Sunset,  yellow  and  red  ;  Bo- 
tundity,  scarlet ;  and  Curiosity,  buff.  A  neat  bouquet  variety  named  Golden 
Gem,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow  hue,  was  also  very  pretty.  Flowers  of  Abutilon 
Thompson!  plenum,  with  well-developed  double  flowers,  will  no  doubt  pu-ove 
an  acquisition,  and  may  probably  lead  to  a  new  race  of  Abutilons.  Some 
handsome  seedling  Gloxinia  flowers,  large,  finely  formed,  and  varied  in  colours, 
were  also  shown,  together  with  several  enormous  double  Sunflowers,  for 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford, 
sent  a  box  of  Show  Dahlia  blooms,  large,  well-shaped,  and  of  good  colour. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq,,  Weybridge,  exhibited  stems  of  Lilium  tigrinum  fl.-pl., 
8  feet  high,  bearing  numerous  large  double  flowers,  and  of  L.  tigrinum 
jucundum  7  feet  high,  also  with  several  flowers.  Messr.s.  Lane  &  Son  sent 
flowers  and  fruits  of  the  Japanese  Rose,  Rosa  rugosa  and  rugosa  alba.  Mr. 
Aslett,  Warren  Wood,  showed  a  plant  of  a  large  double  pink  seedling 
Tuberous  Begonia,  of  good  habit  and  free.  Mr.  R.  H.  Monday  sent  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  double  and  single  Zinnia  blooms,  very  fine  and  bright ;  and  Mr. 
Bealby,  Roehampton,  sent  some  fine  double  Begonias. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  : — 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Douglas  (Turner). — A  beautiful  Show  variety,  very  neat  and 
well-proportioned,  of  a  bright  clear  scarlet  colour. 

Dipladenia  Eliotti  (Lucomhe,  Pince  &  Co.). — Flowers  of  great  size,  of 
a  soft  yet  bright  rose  tint.  Very  handsome  and  apparently  floriferous. 

Besseria  elegans  (Ware). — A  pretty  bulbous  plant  with  rush -like  foliage, 
and  terminal  clusters  of  eight  or  nine  flowers  each,  li  inch  in  diameter, 
wflth  narrow  spreading  petals,  scarlet  on  the  outer  surface,  buff  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  petals,  with  a  central  and  two  marginal  scarlet  Lines 
on  each. 

Gladiolus  St.  Gotien  (Kelway). — An  effective  variety,  with  massive 
spikes  and  large  flowers  of  a  peculiar  crimson-scarlet  hue,  with  a  narrow 
white  line  in  the  centre  of  the  petals  and  a  broader  one  in  the  lowermost 
petal.  The  portion  of  the  spike  bearing  expanded  flowers  was  over 
18  inches  in  length. 

Begonia  Souvenir  de  W.  Saunders  (Laing). — A  double  scarlet  Tuberous 
variety,  with  very  full  globular  brightly  coloured  flowers.  It  is  of  good 
habit,  compact  and  free. 

Begonia  Queen  of  the  Bedders  (Cannell). — This  was  shown  with  another 
variety  named  King  of  the  Bedders,  as  being  especially  suited  for  bedding 
purposes ;  dwarf,  strong,  very  floriferous,  with  bright  flowers  of  moderate 
size,  standing  strongly  above  the  foliage,  and  not  drooping  as  in  many  of  the 
large-flowered  varieties.  The  one  certificated  is  of  a  beautiful  rose  shade, 
very  clear  and  bright,  and  it  well  merited  the  honour  accorded  it.  The  other 
is  scarlet,  equally  free,  but  with  slightly  smaller  flowers.  They  will  no 
doubt  form  a  type  most  useful  for  bedding  purposes. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cauliflomers. — Early  spring  Cauliflowers  are  much  valued  by  many, 
and  to  have  them  as  early  as  possible  the  seed  must  be  sown  the  pre¬ 
ceding  autumn.  Now  is  a  suitable  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  the  old 
Early  London  variety  is  still  a  good  one.  The  seed  should  be  sown  on  a 
south  border,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  winter  quarters.  We  sow  our  seed  in  drill.'^,  and  avoid 
crowding,  as  only  dwarf  robust  plants  will  stand  the  winter  well.  A 
pinch  of  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  seed  should  also  be  put  in  now,  as  the 
plants  from  this  will  head  immediately  after  the  Londons,  and  come  in 
earlier  than  by  sowing  in  spring. 


Endive. — A  good  and  last  batch  of  this  should  be  sown  for  an  all- 
the-winter  supply.  The  Broad-leaved  Batavian  is  the  best  of  all.  It 
produces  splendid  heads  of  the  highest  quality,  and  they  are  uncommonly 
hardy.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  on  good  ground,  and  when  the  plants  are 
ready  for  transplanting  thin  them  out,  and  allow  enough  to  stand  in'the 
seed  beds  to  form  a  crop,  and  dibble  the  others  in  on  any  vacant  spots. 
We  prefer  a  dry  sunny  place  for  our  winter  Endive,  as  in  such  a  position 
it  does  not  suffer  much  from  damp  or  slight  frost. 

Lettuces  for  Winter. — These  may  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  the 
Endive.  Bath  Cos,  Hammersmith,  and  Moor  Park  are  suitable  varieties. 
There  is  another,  too,  which  may  be  noted  here  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  is  Jefferies’  Little  Queen,  the  smallest-growing  of  all  the  Cos  family, 
dwarf  and  most  convenient  for  putting  in  frames,  very  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  and  superb  in  quality. 

Radishes.— The  China  Rose  is  a  splendid  winter  sort,  the  best  in 
my  opinion.  We  sow  it  largely  now  on  one  of  our  borders  to  give  a 
supply  from  October  until  March,  and  it  never  fails  to  do  this. 

Cahhages. — More  seed  may  be  sown,  and  as  the  young  plants  from 
the  first  sowing  have  now  half  a  dozen  or  more  leaves,  the  largest  may 
be  drawn  up  and  dibbled-in  to  their  bearing  quarters.  The  latter  should 
be  deep  well-manured  ground,  and  the  plants  be  put  in  about  18  inches 
apart  each  way.  Spring  Cabbages  are  an  important  crop,  and  it  is  best 
to  sow  two  or  three  times  at  intervals,  and  plant  out  under  the  same 
rule  to  meet  the  vagaries  of  the  winter. 

Peas. — Late  ones  just  coming  into  bloom  are  very  apt  to  become  dry 
at  the  root  at  this  season,  and  if  they  do  mildew  will  soon  follow,  and 
further,  the  crop  will  be  severely  checked  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurs,  as  it  is  always  easy  to  prevent  evils  of  this 
sort  by  timely  and  copious  watering.  Midseason  Peas  are  now  nearly 
over,  and  we  are  clearing  away  our  crops  fast,  but  before  throwing  away 
the  straw  we  pick  off  all  the  seed  and  put  it  away  in  a  dry  shed  until 
a  wet  day,  when  it  will  be  cleaned.  The  warm  weather  of  June,  July, 
and  August  has  suited  Pea  seed  admirably,  and  we  never  had  a  better 
sample.  Of  late  we  have  gathered  about  thirty  bushels  of  seed  pods, 
and  this  all  from  our  surplus  stock.  Webb’s  Wordsley  Wonder,  Paragon, 
and  Duke  of  Albany  have  proved  excellent  Peas  with  us  this  season, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  Messrs.  Carter’s  varieties,  especially 
Telegraph. 

Vcgetaile  Marrows. — Many  of  these  which  were  not  wanted  for  the 
kitchen  have  become  yellow  and  ripe,  and  few  young  ones  will  form  so 
long  as  they  remain  on  the  plants,  but  by  cutting  all  the  yellow  ones  off 
a  large  and  fresh  batch  of  fruit  will  soon  form  and  be  most  useful  in 
the  autumn. 

Winter  Spinach. — A  large  patch  of  the  Prickly-seeded  Winter 
Spinach  should  be  sown  at  once,  as  it  is  important  that  the  plants  be 
robust  and  the  leaves  well  developed  before  winter.  Put  it  in  a  piece  of 
land  which  was  well  manured  for  some  spring  crop.  Sow  thinly  in 
drills  18  inches  apart,  and  try  and  sow  as  much  as  possible,  as  this  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  and  useful  of  all  winter  vegetables.  Hoe  all 
weedy  surfaces,  and  take  the  chance  so  long  as  the  sun  is  powerful  of 
killing  these  by  this  means.  Keep  all  winter  greens  free  from  shading 
of  every  description.  Where  they  are  growing  between  Potatoes  turn  the 
tops  of  these  to  one  side  where  they  are  inclined  to  run  over  and  smother 
up  the  greens. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— A’arZy  House. — The  trees  will  by  this 
time  have  completed  their  growth  and  the  buds  plump.  The  months  of 
September  and  October  may  be  considered  their  resting  period,  and  in 
order  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  few  weeks  that  remain  before 
they  are  again  excited  into  growth  means  should  be  adopted  to  keep 
them  as  cool  as  possible.  If  they  are  trained  under  fixed  roofs  all  the 
ventilators  and  doors  may  be  kept  constantly  open,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  flower  buds  becoming  very  prominent  some  of  the  squares  in  the  roof 
should  be  removed,  so  as  to  increase  the  current  of  air  and  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  house.  When  the  roof  lights  are  moveable,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  they  may  be  taken  off,  as  exposure  to  dew  and  autumnal 
rains  will  benefit  the  roots  and  foliage,  when  the  trees  may  be  finally 
pruned — i.e.,  after  the  leaves  fall,  but  the  weak  and  useless  wood  having 
been  cut  away  immediately  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  very  little,  if 
any,  autumn  pruning  will  be  required.  The  soil  of  the  borders  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as  many  trees  are  permanently  injured 
by  want  of  water,  and  it  i.s  owing  to  this  cause  mainly  that  the  buds  drop 
in  the  spring  when  they  should  be  advancing.  If  properly  drained  no 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  overwatering,  and  the  mulching 
should  remain  on  until  the  time  arrives  for  replacing  it  with  the  annual 
top-dressing  of  rich  compost.  In  badly  drained  borders  Peach  trees  send 
their  roots  down  in  quest  of  moisture,  and  persist  in  throwing  up  breast- 
wood  and  watery  growth  when  the  trees  should  be  at  rest.  To  remedy 
this  evil  carefully  lift  the  roots  and  relay  them  in  fresh  soil  resting  on 
good  drainage,  and  this  should  be  done  when  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
ripening,  but  before  it  falls  from  the  trees. 

Late  Houses. — The  roots  of  trees  in  late  houses  having  the  run  of 
external  borders,  and  now  swelling  their  crops,  will,  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  derive  much  benefit  from  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  manure  and  an 
additional  mulching  of  manure,  especially  when  the  trees  are  carrying 
heavy  crops.  When  the  fruits  have  all  been  gathered,  treatment  the 
reverse  of  that  advised  for  the  early  hou83  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  proper  maturation  of  the  wood.  If  the  house  is  heated  it  will  be 
advantageous,  gentle  fire  heat  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  being  of  great 
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advantage  to  late  varieties,  as  VValburton  Admirable,  Princess  of  Wales, 
&c.,  but  midseason  varieties,  unless  the  weather  be  very  unfavourable, 
willjripen  their  wood  without  such  aid. 

Figs. — Early -forced,  Trees  in  Pots. — The  second  crop  of  fruit  having 
been  gathered  the  trees  will  need  cooler  and  drier  treatment  to  secure 
thorough  maturation  of  the  wood,  especially  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots  that  will  produce  ripe  Figs  next  April  and  May.  If  the  foliage 
has  become  infested  with  spider  or  other  insects  to  which  the  Fig  becomes 
a  ready  prey  when  ripening  off  a  second  crop,  their  destruction  must  be 
rendered  complete  by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine,  and 
the  application  of  insecticides  when  scale  has  obtained  a  footing  on  the 
trees. ^  It  is  imperative  that  this  matter  be  attended  to  so  as  to  have  the 
trees  in  a  clean  healthy  condition  and  the  foliage  ripened  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  season  has  been  so  favourable  for  forcing  operations  that 
the  wood  is  in  capital  condition  ;  hence  the  roof  lights  may  be  removed, 
which  is  preferable  to  taking  out  the  trees,  or,  where  the  roof  lights  are 
fixed,  the  trees  may  be  stood  outdoors  as  advised  in  a  former  calendar. 

Succession  Houses. — Those  houses  in  which  the  second  crop  is  ripening 
will  now  require  careful  attention.  The  fruit  as  it  approaches  maturity 
will  be  greatly  improved  in  colour  and  quality  by  full  exposure  to  light 
and  a  free  circulation  of  dry  warm  air  by  night  and  day,  but  a  check  to 
the  flow  of  the  sap  must  be  avoided  by  a  due  supply  of  moisture  to  the 
roots,  feeding  weakly  trees  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  This  should  be 
supplied  on  fine  mornings  when  external  conditions  will  admit  of  full 
ventilation,  as  condensed  moisture  is  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  late 
summer,  unfavourable  to  the  ripe  fruit.  As  shoots  that  have  reached  the 
full  extremity  of  the  trellis  become  clear  of  fruit,  and  successionals  require 
the  space,  they  may  be  cut  out  to  let  in  light  and  air  to  those  retained, 
but  the  points  of  the  latter  must  neither  be  stopped  nor  drawn  down 
from  the  glass. 

Cherry  House. — The  roof  lights  should  be  removed  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  trees  being  wholly  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  If,  however, 
this  be  impracticable  the  house  should  be  opened  fully,  and  kept  so  con¬ 
stantly,  and  in  this  case  neglect  not  to  give  the  necessary  syringing  to 
keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  and  on  no  account  must  there  be  any 
deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Until  the  buds  are  well  developed 
and  the  leaves  naturally  assume  a  mature  state,  keep  the  roots  well 
moistened  and  the  foliage  as  clean  as  possible.  Trees  in  pots  will  be 
stood  outside  in  a  sunny  position,  and  have  the  pots  protected  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  duly  supplying  with  water,  and  syringing  occa¬ 
sionally  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Clerodcndron  fallax. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stove  or 
intermediate  house  plants  that  can  be  grown,  for  its  large  heads  of  bright 
scarlet  flowers  can  be  had  during  every  month  in  the  year.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  sowing  a  little  seed  every  two  months,  and  growing  half 
the  plants  under  stove  and  the  remainder  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
for  a  time,  so  that  they  will  come  into  flower  successionally.  At  no 
season  are  they  so  valuable  as  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months,  for  their  bright  flowers  at  that  season  are  very  striking.  Plants 
that  have  been  raised  for  this  purpose  will  now  be  ready  for  5-incb  pots. 
Employ  as  compost  good  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure  and  sand.  The 
soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots,  so  as  to  induce  a  sturdy  dwarf 
growth.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  inclined  to  flower  too  early  to  be  of 
service,  pinch  out  the  point,  and  compel  them  to  break  again  into  growth 
and  flower  some  weeks  later.  This  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  for  the 
beads  of  bloom  are  never  so  large.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  feed 
liberally,  in  order  to  sustain  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  This 
plant  is  much  more  serviceable  and  easier  to  manage  when  grown  from 
seed  than  cuttings.  If  seed  is  sown  at  the  present  time  and  the  plants 
grown  on  afterwards  in  brisk  heat,  they  will  come  into  flower  at  a  time 
when  they  will  be  most  valuable. 

Clerodcndron  Balfourianum, — Plants  that  are  intended  for  forcing 
early  into  flower  will,  by  this  time,  have  produced  good  firm  wood.  They 
should  be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  a  somewhat  cooler  and 
drier  atmosphere  than  that  maintained  in  the  stove.  When  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripe  water  should  be  gradually  withheld  from  the  roots,  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  rest  early,  which  is  the  secret  of  success  in  early  forcing. 
Plants  that  have  been  grown  from  cuttings  and  are  now  in  6-inch  pots, 
especially  for  spring  flowering,  will  scarcely  be  so  well  ripened  as  those 
from  which  the  cuttings  were  taken.  These  should  be  assisted  in  every 
possible  way  by  feeding,  and  the  shoots  of  the  plants  must  be  close  to  the 
glass,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  unless  the  wood  is  firm  and  well 
matured  a  good  crop  of  flowers  cannot  be  expected.  A  batch  of  the 
pure  white  double  sweet-scented  C.  fragrans  will  come  in  useful  if  rooted 
at  once  in  3-inch  pots  and  allowed  to  flower  in  them.  This  plant  is  very 
shy-flowering,  and  will  persist  in  flowering  unless  very  much  confined  at 
the  root. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — These  are  very  useful  plants,  but  not  so 
well  or  generally  cultivated  as  they  deserve  to  be.  To  keep  them  in  the 
greenhouse  the  whole  year  round  is  a  great  mistake,  for  when  free  and 
healthy  they  are  liable  under  such  treatment  to  burst  again  into  growth 
instead  of  forming  flower  buds.  As  soon  as  growth  is  completed  they 
should  be  gradually  hardened  and  placed  outside,  in  a  shady  position  at 
first,  or  the  sun  will  brown  and  disfigure  the  foliage.  It  is  a  wise  plan  as 
growth  approaches  completion  to  harden  and  expose  them  gradually  to 
more  light  and  air,  until  they  can  be  finally  placed  outside  to  set  their 
flower  buds  and  to  ripen  and  mature  their  growth.  By  this  means  a 
greater  number  of  flowers  will  be  produced,  and  dvrarf  compact  plants  in 


comparison  to  what  they  would  be  if  kept  inside  the  whole  year.  The 
shoots  that  fail  to  flower  generally  become  straggling,  and  in  time  have  to 
be  cut  hard  back.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  perceived  which  shoots  will  not 
flower  they  should  be  shortened  to  firm  wood,  and  they  soon  burst  four  or 
five  growth  buds,  which  can  afterwards  be  readily  regulated  by  pinching, 
so  that  the  shoots  which  flower  will  have  a  chance  of  starting  freely  away. 
Most  of  the  varieties  break  freely  if  the  shoots  are  twisted  or  bent  back- 
w'ards,  especially  those  of  which  Princess  Alice  is  a  type.  This  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  useful  of  Rhododendrons,  and  will  bear  gentle  forcing 
to  bring  it  into  flower  during  early  spring.  Those  having  plants  that  are 
not  outside  should  harden  them  and  place  them  outside  for  the  next  two 
months,  or  until  the  approach  of  frost.  These  remarks  apply  to  young 
vigorous  plants,  for  old  plants  that  have  firm  hard  wood  and  confined  at  the 
roots  usually  make  short  sturdy  growth  and  flower  freely. 

Gladiohis  ColvilU  alia. — The  Bride,  as  it  is  now  known,  is  a  charming 
variety  for  cultivation  in  pots  either  for  cutting  or  conservatory  decoration. 
Bulbs  that  flowered  early  in  pots,  if  they  have  been  taken  care  of,  should 
now  be  potted,  and  will  flower  again  as  freely  as  newly  purchased  bulbs. 
A  number  of  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  each  pot  in  any  good  moderately 
rich  soil.  After  potting  cover  them  with  2  or  3  inches  of  ashes  outside  or 
in  a  frame  to  prevent  watering  until  they  commence  to  grow  and  root. 
Late  batches  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  the  roots  can  be  obtained  and 
plunged  in  ashes  outside,  where  they  can  remain  if  needed  through  the 
winter.  If  not  covered  too  deeply  and  the  growths  issue  through  the  ashes 
frost  will  do  them  no  injury,  for  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  for  when  wanted 
for  late  flowering  the  bulbs  are  better  outside  during  the  winter  unless  a 
frame  can  be  devoted  to  them,  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  they  are 
wanted  only  to  precede  those  in  the  outside  borders. 


THE  BEST  HIVE. 

A  CHAPTER  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

The  numerous  queries  on  bees  and  which  is  the  best  hive  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  many  people  are  perplexed  in  this  matter,  and  to  aid  them 
I  will  state  a  few  facts.  The  first  thing  to  decide  upon  is  what  sort 
of  bee  should  be  kept.  In  consequence  of  so  much  foreign  blood 
being  imported,  and  the  difficulty  to  preserve  the  purity  of  any  variety, 
it  will  be  wise  not  to  select  any  particular  sort  until  some  experience 
is  gained  with  the  variety  common  in  the  district.  Afterwards  a  trial 
of  others  may  be  made,  and  may  be  found  an  improvement  if  care 
is  taken  to  introduce  queens  of  the  new  variety  to  all  stocks,  these 
queens  to  be  raised  from  original  queen  under  the  most  natural  cir-^ 
cumstances  possible.  The  bee-keeper  must  now  forget  all  that  has 
been  said  for  or  against  these  varieties  and  test  them  for  himself.  I 
have  just  come  home  from  a  moor  where  there  are  iipwmrds  of  400 
hives.  The  best  in  every  respect  is  one  of  the  Ligurian  queens  sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  Neighbour  last  autumn  and  mentioned  by  me  in  a 
previous  letter.  They  refute  the  opinions  that  they  do  not  store 
surplus  honey  nor  work  upon  Heather,  for  there  they  were  doing  both, 
and  if  I  could  believe  ray  own  eyes  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
other,  which  were  working  well  from  cveiy  conceivable  shape  and 
form  of  hive. 

Were  I  only  beginning  bee-keeping  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
almost  discontinue  it,  and  with  the  knowledge  I  possess,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  is  said  in  favour  of  frame  hives  and  against  straw 
ones,  I  would  be  content  wuth  a  large  per-centage  of  straw  and  Stew- 
arton  hives.  Frame  hives  I  would  have,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
straw  hives  nor  to  the  overwhelming  of  the  Stewarton  that  has  been 
proven  so  long  to  be  the  best  for  quantity  and  quality  of  honejq 
hence  has  yet  to  be  surpassed.  During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have 
during  my  peregrinations  examined  several  thousand  frame,  straw, 
and  Stewarton  hives.  K  the  results  are  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
as  to  which  are  the  best  hives,  then  to  the  two  latter  does  the  palm 
belong.  In  one  moor  I  saw  straw  hives  tiered  to  5  feet  in  height, 
including  the  supers,  which  are  now  nearly  completed.  The  weight 
of  the  whole,  unknown  to  me,  must  be  great.  Stewartons  were  there 
too,  seemingly,  as  aspiring  as  the  more  rustic  straw  ones.  All,  if  this 
weather  continue  for  ten  days  more,  will  tell  a  tale.  In  private 
apiaries,  where  the  Stewarton  is  the  favourite,  the  breeding  boxes 
were  surmounted  with  supers  containing  from  50  to  200  lbs.  of  the 
finest  quality,  which  is  always  the  case  where  supers  are  well  raised 
above  the  brood  nest,  and  that  of  sufficient  size  to  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  excluder  zinc,  or  queen  being  crowded  out  of  brood  nest, 
stimulative  feeding,  or  the  use  of  the  extractor  at  any  time.  While 
it  is  yet  premature  to  give  the  weights  of  hives  now  at  the  moors  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  one  instance  out  of  many  in  1879.  A 
bee-keeper  started  the  season  with  four  straw  hives  ;  by  the  month 
of  September  he  sold  £28  worth  of  honey,  selling  it  at  Is.  per  lb., 
and  had  a  large  quantity  for  home  use,  besides  increasing  his  stocks, 
which  were  left  very  heavy.  Two  of  his  top  swarms  were  in  doubled 
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hives  21  inches  vnde  by  14  inches  deep,  and  weighed,  after  the  honey- 
gathering  had  ceased  a  considerable  time,  186  lbs. 

The  beginner  will  now  observe  that  great  results  are  only  to  be 
obtained  when  suitable  hives  are  obtained.  If  anything  like  success 
is  wanted  he  must  have  large  hives  and  much  larger  than  the  recog¬ 
nised  standard  one,  and  of  proper  form,  so  that  the  greatest  progress 
will  be  made  with  the  least  loss.  Again  I  repeat.  Avoid  stimulative 
feeding,  particularly  after  August.  Depend  upon  it  that  honey 
naturally  gathered  is  the  best  food  for  bees.  Feeding  bees,  unless 
during  a  scarcity  in  the  summer  months,  is  at  the  best  a  questionable 
proceeding,  leading  often  to  the  deposition  of  the  queen  at  a  time  the 
loss  is  irreparable.  I  have  just  been  examining  a  hive  with  a  pretty 
fertilised  queen,  but  from  some  reason  or  other  did  not  commence 
laying  until  five  weeks  after  fertilisation.  The  bees  seemed  alike 
indolent,  as  doubtless  an  active  queen  makes  active  bees.  They 
seemed,  however,  conscious  of  the  inability  or  inactivity  of  the  queen, 
and  were  busy  raising  numerous  queen  cells,  which,  had  they  had 
eggs,  would  doubtless  have  raised  queens  and  deposed  the  now  prolific 
and  laying  one.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  hundreds  which  I  could 
quote,  but  sufficient  to  warn  the  beginner  never  to  do  anything  that 
is  likely  to  induce  inactivity  in  the  queen  during  the  spring  months, 
and  which  stimulative  feeding  in  the  autumn  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  to  do,  promoting  the  queen’s  early  deposition. 

When  the  beginner  is  perplexed  through  conflicting  advice  he 
must  then  use  his  own  judgment,  but  in  such  a  waj’-  that  he  does  not 
launch  into  expenses  nor  entirely  ignore  experience,  remembering 
that  the  more  bees  (when  room  is  given)  the  more  honey,  no  matter 
whether  the  district  is  a  good  or  infeiior  one.  Hives  managed  pro¬ 
perly  have  never  a  paucity  of  bees  in  autumn.  In  such  hives  as  the 
Stewarton  or  the  large  straw  hives  referred  to,  the  bees  do  not  require 
to  be  induced  to  breed  late  in  autumn,  because  there  is  always  sufficient 
brood  in  the  proper  season  to  keep  up  any  loss  that  may  be  sustained. 
Then  from  the  very  fact  of  the  superior  winter  arrangements  they 
are  in  a  good  position  to  start  under  favourable  circumstances  in 
spring  without  either  feeding  or  that  other  questionable  proceeding 
of  spreading  the  brood. 

The  Stewarton  hive  is  not  only  superior  in  many  respects  to  other 
hives,  but  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  managed  and 
the  best  for  supering  purposes.  Your  correspondent  “  P.  H.  P.,” 
from  his  remarks  on  page  83,  seems  unfamiliar  with  the  working  of 
the  Stewarton  hive.  Each  super  comb  is  moveable  with  its  bar,  and 
if  ends  are  attached  to  the  bar,  as  is  often  done,  can  be  lifted  from 
the  super  Avithout  the  slightest  cutting  as  easy  as  is  the  best  devised 
frame,  and  is  so  commonly  sold  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Italian  warehouses.  The  entire  super  thus  forms,  as  it  were,  a  crate 
of  sections  of  different  length  and  Aveights,  so  far  from  being  a  dis- 
adv’antage,  is  surely  a  manifest  gain,  permitting  the  customer  a  better 
choice  of  the  quantity  he  Avould  like  to  acquire.  The  great  advantage 
of  a  Stewarton  super  once  filled  is  in  it  being  cheaply  and  easily 
packed  for  transmission  either  to  a  customer  or  to  the  honey  merchant, 
AAffio  also  finds  in  them  a  security  from  being  crushed  by  the  fingers 
and  freedom  from  bleeding  and  dust,  as  is  the  case  with  sections  so 
troublesome  to  pack  and  keep  clean,  Avhile  supers  are  more  readily 
taken  to  by  the  bees  and  are  more  rapidly  built  and  tilled  than 
sections. 

Again,  the  non-interchangeability  of  the  bars,  saving  to  a  like 
position  of  a  similar  hive,  is  as  much  in  keeping  Avith  the  laws  of 
Nature  as  Is  the  spherical  form  of  the  Stewarton.  Who  but  the 
merest  t^TO  Avould  eA^er  think  of  transferring  a  Avide  end  honeycomb 
from  its  natural  position  to  that  of  the  centre  of  the  brood  nest  ? 
There  are  some  who  Avaste  their  time  and  ruin  their  hives  by  such 
questionable  proceedings  as  spreading  the  brood,  and,  instead  of 
attributing  their  failure  to  undue  intermeddling,  shift  the  blame  to 
their  hives  or  the  foreign  races  of  bees. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee- 
keeper. 


Bees  in  a  Church. — A  correspondent  writes:  “  An  extraordinary 
discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the  parish  church  of  Stourmouth,  near 
Wingham,  Kent,  a  nest  of  bees  being  uncovered  in  the  roof  of  the 
chancel.  Its  existence  was  known  to  the  officiaLs,  but  no  idea  seems  to 
have  been  formed  as  to  its  size.  The  living  has  been  held  for  many  years 
by  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Drake.  Some  time  ago  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  a 
swarm  had  settled  in  the  sacred  building,  but  he  would  never  allow  their 
retreat  to  be  disturbed.  A  few  months  ago,  however,  the  Vicar  died,  and 
as  the  church  had  to  undergo  general  repair,  the  bees  no  longer  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  quarters.  They  were  destroyed 
by  fumigation,  and  on  the  honey  being  taken  there  was  found  to  be  nearly 
2  cwt.  of  it.  It  is  stated  that  during  hot  weather  the  honey  used  to  drop 
down  on  the  floor.” 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

De  Smet  Freres,  Ledeberg-lez-Ctand,  Belgium. — List,  of  Palms. 

W.  Dobbie,  62,  Preston  Street,  Faversham. — List  of  Geraniums  and 
Fuchsias. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths  and 
other  Bidbous  Roots. 

Dickson  ife  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  ilanchester.— Cttialoyne  of  Hya¬ 
cinths  and  other  Bulbs. 

Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  53,  London  Wall,  City,  E.C. — Lists  of  Boses,  Bulbs, 
and  Fruit  Trees. 

Edmund  Philip  Dixon,  Hull. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Vines,  and  Strawberries. 

Dobbie  &  Mason,  66,  Deansgate,  and  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. — Cata- 
logue  of  Bulbs. 

Emil  Liebig,  Dresden. —  Catalogue  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons, 
Ericas,  and  Boses. 

James  Dickson  lii  Son,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 
18S4. 

.Tames  Carter  iS:  Co.,  2.37,  High  Holborn,  London. — Blustrated  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs  and  Winter  and  Spring  Floicers.  1 

James  Don,  20,  Chapel  Bar,  Nottingham. —  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and 
Flou'ers. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidabljn  "We 
request  that  no  one  Avill  Avrite  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon  - 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  rehit- 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  tAvo  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  AATitten  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  Ave 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Chrysanthemums  (71  0.). — If  there  is  no  stipulation  in  the  schedule  as 
to  the  length  of  the  stems  it  does  not  matter  how  short  they  are,  so  that  one 
stem  only  is  seen  rising  from  the  soil.  Dwarf  plants  as  well  as  standards 
are  limited  to  single  stems,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  is  usually  stated 
that  they  must  be  of  a  certain  height,  which  is  named  in  the  schedule. 

Trimming  Ycav  Hedges  (Sussex). — There  is  no  better  time  for  clipping 
Yew  hedges  than  completing  the  work  towards  the  end  of  August.  Nearly 
all  the  finest  hedges  in  the  country  are  trimmed  at  that  time  ;  and  as  the 
practice  has  in  many  cases  been  adopted  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  the 
hedges  are  still  in  admirable  condition,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  not  been 
trimmed  at  the  wrong  period  of  the  year.  To  leave  them  till  spring  the 
hedges  would  have  a  rough  appearance  all  through  the  winter,  and  no  corre¬ 
sponding  advantage  whatever  would  be  gained  by  the  delay. 

Rabbit  Traps  (Derby,  S.). — We  have  made  inquiries  of  the  publisher  and 
he  has  no  record  of  any  such  traps  as  those  to  which  you  allude  having  been 
advertised  in  the  Journal.  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  made  a  mistake  ?  We 
will  readily  aid  you  if  you  can  give  us  more  precise  information  that  will 
lead  to  the  identity  of  what  is  wanted. 

Cluster  Pea  (Dr.  Stewart). — The  specimen  sent  is  a  variety  of  the  Crown 
or  Cluster  Pea,  the  original  of  Avhich  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  from 
Egypt  in  tombs,  and  hence  became  known  as  the  Mummy  Pea.  Your  Pea  is 
not,  we  think,  the  original  kind,  but  a  varietal  form  with  rather  smaller  pale 
pink  flowers.  The  Cluster  Pea  is  still  grown  in  some  cottage  gardens  as  an 
early  Pea.  It  is,  however,  not  very  early,  and  the  pods  are  small. 

Water  Cistern  (Irish  Subscriber). — As  you  find  galvanised  cisterns  too 
expensive  for  collecting  the  water  from  your  conservatory  we  scarcely  know 
what  to  recommend.  Stout  wood  cisterns  lined  with  zinc  Avould  perhaps  be 
cheaper ;  but  the  cheapest  of  all  receptacles  for  the  purpose  are  large 
petroleum  casks  that  may  be  had  from  oilmen.  They  are  very  strong,  and 
being  saturated  with  the  oil  last  for,  a  lifetime.  If  one  is  not  large  enough 
two  or  more  can  be  connected  with  pipes.  We  have  them  in  use,  and  they 
answer  their  purpose  admirabU. 

Extirpating  Horseradish  (J.  H.  C.).  —  We  are  sorry  we  know  of  no 
ready  way  of  destroying  this.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  plants  to 
eradicate.  Every  particle  will  grow,  and  strong  groAvths  force  their  way 
through  the  hardest  gravel  walks.  It  will  grow  through  your  lawn  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  We  have  seen  it  force  its  way  through  asphalte  paths  and 
macadamised  roads.  We  can  only  advise  you  to  dig  out  all  you  can,  and 
allow  no  subsequent  growths  to  extend  more  than  half  an  inch  above  the 
surface.  By  sedulously  watching  for  these  and  cutting  them  promptly  they 
will  get  weaker  and  weaker  until  they  will  give,  little  further  trouble.  Probably 
if  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  poured  on  from  where  the  tops  are  cut 
further  growth  will  be  arrested,  but  not,  at  the  first  dressing,  prevented. 
The  point  to  aim  at  is  preventing  any  leaf- development,  and  then  in  time 
the  roots  will  die. 

Heating  Melon  Pit  (Journal). — It  Avould  be  best  to  take  a  pipe  from  the 
stove  flow  pipe  along  the  front  of  the  Melon  pit,  taking  it  to  the  end  of  the 
pit,  and  then  bring  it  back  as  a  return  beneath  the  flow  pipe,  connecting  it 
with  the  return  pipe  of  the  stove.  We  should  make  a  sort  of  open  flue 
,  wherein  to  have  the  pipes,  the  sides  of  which  would  keep  up  the  soil  of  the 
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bed  and  keep  the  pipes  clear.  This  would  be  the  best  disposition  of  the 
pipes  for  top  heat ;  and  for  bottom  heat,  of  which  you  say  nothing,  two  rows 
of  4-inch  pipes  would  be  needed,  surrounded  and  covered  about  G  inches 
deep  with  rubble,  above  which  you  will  need  a  foot  of  soil  12  to  15  inches 
distance  from  the  glass  for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  so  that  you  will  need 
to  regulate  the  level  of  the  pipes  accordingly.  The  pipes  should  have  a 
slight  rise  from  the  stove  pipe  to  that  poin;  where  the  return  is  made,  where 
should  be  an  air  pipe  to  let  out  the  air  and  allow  of  the  pipes  filling  with  water, 
having  a  small  tap,  which  can  be  shut  when  the  pipes  are  filled  with  water, 
opening  as  needed  to  let  out  the  air. 

Greenhouse  Heaths  {Idem). — Ericas  Cavendishiana,  ventricosa  Both- 
welliana,  ventricosa  alba,  ventricosa  magnifica,  retorca  major,  inflata  alba, 
inflata  rubra,  tricolor  elegans,  tricolor  profusa,  perspicua  rosea.  Shannon! 
glabra,  and  Fairrieana, 

Cucumbers  Failing  {J.  T.  SI). — Your  Cucumbers  are  at  a  disadvcintage  in 
being  shaded  by  the  Melons,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  pollen  has  not  got 
sufficiently  dry  for  distribution,  and  consequently  fertilisation  has  been 
defective.  Apart  from  that,  however,  we  consider  the  soil  too  light,  while 
in  all  probability  sufficient  water  has  not  been  given  to  the  roots.  You  say 
they  have  been  watered  “  when  dry,”  but  when  Cucumbers  are  growing  freely, 
and  especially  in  such  light  compost  as  turf  soil  and  road  scrapings,  they 
must  be  watered  before  the  roots  are  dry,  or  there  is  sure  to  be  a  collapse  of 
either  the  foliage  or  fruit,  or  both.  Mix  some  rough  turfy  loam  and  decayed 
manure  together  in  equal  parts,  spread  an  inch  or  two  of  it  on  the  bed, 
keeping  this — indeed  the  entire  mass  of  soil — constantly  and  decidedly  moist ; 
surface  roots  will  then  be  produced,  which  can  be  again  covered,  and  the 
plants  will  be  invigorated. 

Watering  Vines  {Idem). — The  “  watery  ”  character  of  the  varieties  you 
name  as  compared  with  the  Muscats  is  not  the  result  of  too  much  water 
having  been  given  to  the  border,  but  because  they  are  not  highly  flavoured 
Muscat  Grapes.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  you  have  unduly 
restricted  the  supply  of  water,  as  this  can  only  be  determined  by  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  border,  the  condition  of  the  Vines,  and  character 
of  the  weather  in  your  district ;  you  may  safely  however,  we  think,  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  the  same  quantity,  at  least  during  bright  weather,  until  the 
leaves  show  signs  of  changing  in  the  autumn,  maintaining  at  all  times 
a  healthy  buoyant  atmosphere.  Do  not  place  the  muslin  bags  on  the 
Grapes  until  they  can  no  longer  be  left  off  without  the  fruit  sustaining  injury 
from  wasps  or  flies. 

Exhibiting  Fruit  (J.  E.  TF.). — We  have  received  the  schedule.  The 
wording  of  Class  31,  “  Collection  of  small  fruit,  six  varieties,  including  red 
and  white  Gooseberries,”  we  consider  unsatisfactorily  indefinite.  From  such 
a  class  Grapes  and  Melons  at  least  should  be  excluded  :  if  they  are  not,  any¬ 
thing,  even  Pines,  are  admissible  provided  they  be  small.”  Most  persons 
are  aware  that  there  are  “  small  ”  Grapes  and  “  small  ”  Melons,  but  it  is  not 
customary  to  offer  prizes  for  them  ;  yet  if  those  fruits  are  permitted  in  the 
class  quoted  the  prizes  should  go  to  the  smallest  examples,  as  “  large  ”  ones 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations.  This  shows  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  wording  of  the  class  in  question.  You  will  find  sufficient  has  been 
said  on  the  other  subject  this  week. 

Removing  Rose  Trees  {John  Hopper). — In  accordance  with  your  request 
we  print  your  question  and  append  our  reply  :  —  A  rents  a  house  and 
garden  from  B,  and  plants  a  quantity  of  dwarf  Bose  bushes.  After  a  time 
A  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit.  In  the  meantime  B  dies,  and  his 
executors  intimate  to  A  that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  remove  his  Roses  at 
the  expiration  of  his  tenancy.  A  has  no  written  agreement.  Can  A  defy 
the  executors  and  remove  the  Roses  ?  Answer  :  If  A  is  not  a  nurseryman 
he  has  no  legal  claim  to  the  Roses  ;  they  are  the  property  of  the  executors 
or  representatives  of  the  late  owner  of  the  garden,  B. 

Gardenias  and  Eucharises  {S.  F.). — So  much  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  Gardenias,  and  especially  the  state  of  the  roots,  that  it  is  not  easj'  to 
say  whether  3’our  plants  should  be  repotted  or  not.  Assuming,  however,  that 
they  will  receive  careful  attention  in  watering,  they  may  be  safely  trans¬ 
ferred  to  pots  just  large  enough  to  enable  the  fingers  of  the  workman  to  pass 
freely  round  the  balls  of  soil  when  in  the  fresh  pots.  A  larger  shift  must  be 
avoided.  The  soil,  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  peat,  with  a  little 
sand,  must  be  pressed  quite  as  firmly  round  the  roots  as  the  soil  is  in  the 
present  pots  ;  and  both  that  soil  and  the  soil  to  be  used  must  be  in  a  pleasantly 
moist  state,  neither  very  wet  on  the  one  hand  or  dry  on  the  other.  The 
growths  must  not  be  shortened.  Let  water  be  applied  with  judgment  and 
the  plants  be  syringed  twice  a  day  in  bright  weather.  A  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  stove  will  be  a  suitable  position  for  them,  as  they  need  sun  to  harden  the 
growth  ;  yet  a  little  shade  must  be  afforded  if  needed  to  prevent  flagging  or 
scorching.  In  October  they  may  be  placed  in  the  Cucumber  house,  and  if 
they  have  been  well  managed  they  will  flower  in  the  winter.  If  there  is 
any  fear  of  mistakes  being  made  in  watering  after  potting,  it  would  be  safer 
to  let  the  plants  remain  in  their  present  pots  plunged  in  others  to  prevent 
the  roots  drying.  Assuming  your  Eucharises  are  strong  and  the  pots  filled 
with  roots,  keep  them  in  the  stove  and  well  watered  until  the  beginning  of 
September,  then  remove  them  to  a  drier  house,  such  as  a  vinery,  reducing  the 
supply  of  water — in  fact,  only  giving  sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh. 
After  five  or  six  weeks  of  healthy  rest  place  them  in  the  Cucumber  house  or 
where  they  can  have  a  night  temperature  of  65°,  keeping  the  roots  decidedly 
moist,  and  flowers  will  be  produced  in  winter,  always  provided  the  plants  are 
strong  enough  for  flowering,  and  healthy.  Bottom  heat  will  be  of  assistance 
in  promoting  them  flowering  after  the  resting  period. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines  {J.  L.). — There  is  no  quick  and  easy  method  of 
extirpating  this  pest.  A  heavy  washing  with  petroleum  and  water  after 
cutting  the  crop  would  destroy  many  insects.  A  wineglass  of  the  oil  to  two 
or  three  gallons  of  water  is  safe  when  incorporated  by  violent  and  constant 
agitation  during  use,  provided  it  is  applied  towards  evening,  and  the  Vines  are 
shaded  the  next  day  if  the  weather  is  bright.  A  mere  sprinkling,  as  if 
playing  with  the  syringe,  is  of  no  use  ;  it  must  be  a  forcible  and  a  thorough 
drenching  to  be  efficacious.  The  first  matter  to  attend  to  in  the  autumn  is 
to  gather  the  leaves  just  as  they  are  ready  to  fall  from  the  Vines  and  burn 
them.  This  is  far  better  than  allowing  the  leaves  to  fall  and  scattering  the 
insects  in  thousands,  and  providing  for  a  future  supply.  After  the  Vines 


are  pruned,  not  the  rods  onljq  but  every  portion  of  the  house  must  he 
thoroughly  washed,  and  the  surface  soil  removed  from  the  border  and  fre.sh 
added.  The  rods  should  also  be  dressed  with  either  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
tar  or  Murray’s  Vine  composition,  the  efficacy  of  both  these  applications 
having  been  testified  to  by  gardeners  in  our  columns.  It  would  not  injure 
the  Vines,  assuming  the  wood  is  hard  and  ripe,  to  throw  the  house  open  to 
the  frost  in  winter,  itnless  the  weather  should  be  unusually  severe.  Ror 
would  this  be  a  certain  method  of  banishing  the  insects. 

Mushrooms  Failing  ( IF.  G.). — The  position  under  the  platform  in  j’our 
heated  house  is  an  admirable  place  for  Mushrooms  in  the  winter,  or  at  any 
time  when  the  heat  of  the  house  averages  from  50°  to  60°,  a  few  degrees  more 
or  less  occasionally  not  being  material.  The  beds  can  be  prevented  diying 
by  coverings  of  litter  shaken  from  stable  manure.  Relative  to  the  production 
of  Mushroom  spawn  in  the  manure  heap,  you  must  remember  that  the  exces¬ 
sive  heat  did  not  prevail  through  the  entire  mass,  but  was  only  in  the  centre, 
and  over  the  heated  part  a  layer  would  rest  that  was  of  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  germinationr  of  spores  and  the  spread  of  the  mycelium.  The 
Mushrooms  in  the  field  were  black  because  they  were  old  when  you  found 
them  ;  had  you  discovered  them  a  fortnight  sooner  they  would  have  been  of 
a  different  and  much  lighter  colour.  The  cave  to  which  you  refer  must  be 
an  excellent  place  for  Mushrooms  in  the  summer,  or  at  any  time  when  the 
temperature  is  not  much  below  55°.  The  failure  you  mention  we  do  not  attribute 
to  the  fungus  but  to  the  bed.  It  is  clear  the  spawn  has  only  spread  near  the 
surface,  either  because  the  bed  is  too  cold  below  or  because  the  material  may 
have  been  unsuitable  ;  also  there  is  the  chance  that  the  spawn  was  inserted 
when  the  heat  was  still  rising  in  the  bed,  and  the  mass  became  too  hot 
except  near  the  surface.  Spawn  should  never  be  inserted  until  the  heat 
has  reached  its  maximum  and  commences  to  decline  ;  and  a  bed,  if  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  good  and  there  is  plenty  of  it,  can  generally  be  prevented  from  get¬ 
ting  too  cold  by  coverings  of  straw  or  hay.  We  have  not  seen  any  Mush¬ 
room  beds  made  entirely  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  but  good  crops  have  been 
had  with  a  portion  of  it  mixed  with  suitable  manure. 

Galvanised  Wire  Injurious  (.4  Well-Wisher). — Galvanised  wire  under 
certain  conditions  and  circumstances  is  undoubtedly  injurious.  Some  wire 
is  saturated  with  muriatic  acid  for  cleansing  it  before  being  coated  with 
zinc,  and  this  acid  escaping,  as  it  will  do  through  the  zinc  covering,  injures 
the  shoots  that  rest  on  the  wire.  Again,  in  districts  where  there  is  much 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  air  this  combines  with  the  zinc  and  forms  white  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  zinc),  which  is  undoubtedly  injurious,  and  is  sure  to  corrode 
the  wood  that  it  touches.  It  is  to  one  of  those  two  causes  that  the  injury 
to  your  trees  is  due.  The  remedy  is  either  giving  the  wires  three  coats  of 
paint,  or  taking  care  that  in  tying  the  shoots  that  a  twist  is  given  to  the 
ligature,  so  that  this,  and  not  the  shoot  itself,  rests  on  the  wire.  We  have 
no  recollection  of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  on  the  subject  before,  aud 
suspect  the  one  you  posted  failed  to  reach  its  proper  destination. 

Early  White  Grape  (TF.  J.). — As  an  early  white  Grape  “other  than 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Muscats”  for  exhibiting  in  July, 
we  doubt  if  you  will  find  a  better  than  the  Buckland  Swietwater.  Well 
grown  it  produces  large  bunches  with  fine  berries,  and  these  well  finished  are 
worthy  of  being  staged  with  the  others  in  non-Muscat  classes.  The  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  shown  in  its  best  condition  is  unrivalled  as  an  eady  white 
Grape,  but  first-rate  “  Bucklands  ”  are  more  frequently  seen  than  farst-rate 
“Dukes;”  and  second-class  examples  of  this  Grape  we  have  often  seen 
placed  behind  first-class  bunches  of  the  older  favourite.  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water  ripens  with  the  Black  Hamburgh  under  similar  treatmenr.,  or  perhaps 
a  few  days  earlier  ;  and  the  longer  it  hangs  after  being  ripe  the  more  flavour¬ 
less  the  fruit  becomes.  Golden  Queen  requires  nearly  or  quite  as  much  time 
as  Muscats  to  finish,  and  then  too  often  there  is  a  dark  stain  in  the  fruit 
that  is  not  agreeable.  The  best  growers  of  this  Grape  we  know  are  Mr. 
Wallis,  Keele  Hall,  and  Mr.  Allis,  Old  Warden.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the 
accident  to  the  Duke,  which  was  promising  so  well.  Why  not  try  it  again, 
with  a  Vine  of  the  Buckland  also  ?  The  former,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  finer, 
the  latter  the  more  certain  to  grow  and  bear  well. 

Names  of  Fruit  {Reader). — Your  Apple  is  the  Irish  Peach,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  early  varieties.  {R.  Bouglon). — The  name  of  the  Plum  you  have 
sent  is  the  Lombard  or  Bleekers  Scarlet.  You  may  possibly  obtain  trees  under 
the  former  name. 

Names  of  Plants  {Aslfford). — Rot  every  week  but  on  occasions  innumer¬ 
able  we  have  stated  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  florist’s 
flowers,  but  only  species  of  plants.  The  Petunia  and  Carnation  sent  are  not 
species,  but  merely  varieties  that  have  been  obtained  from  seed,  and  if  they 
ever  had  any  names  they  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  florist  w'no  supplied 
the  plants.  {Lad}/  A'i«y).— Boykinia  major.  (IF.  IF.).— 1,  Adiantum  car- 
diochlmna  ;  2,  Tradescantia  zebrina  ;  3,  Clematis  Flammula  ;  4,  Selaginella 
Kraussiana ;  5,  Selaginella  serpens  ;  6,  Kniphofla  (Tritoma)  Uvaria. 


Various  (Apiarian).— Yon  had  bettor  feed  gently,  as  by  feeding  rapidly 
the  bees  may  simply  store  the  syrup.  You  cannot  do  better  than  apply  to 
Messrs.  Neighbour,  127,  High  Holborn,  for.  a  smoker.  The  salicylic  acid 
solution  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time. 


COVERT  GARDEN  MARKET.— August  27th. 

OOR  market  is  now  getting  quieter,  though  large  consigameuts  are  reaching  us  from 
the  continent.  Prices  have  hecn  well  maintained. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Apples . 

i  sieve 

3 

6 

to  4 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

« 

0  to  10 

0 

Cherries . 

J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Chestnuts  ..  •• 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Rod  . , 

A  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black  .. 

1  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English,.  Ib. 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Figs  . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Plums  . 

4  sieve 

4 

0 

7 

0 

..  ID. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Strawberries.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons . 

•  •  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

..each 

2 

0 
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VEGETABLES 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Artichokes 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Lettuce . 

dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions  . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts  . 

.  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Cabbage  . 

.  dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capcicums  . .  . 

.  100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots . 

.  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

C.iulifiowers  .. 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coieworts  dcz. 

bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

6 

Cucumbers  . .  . 

.  each 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots . 

..  ft. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Enlive . 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs  . 

.  bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  ft. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Leeks 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

0 

LAND  TILLAGE  AFTER  HARARE  ST. 

Clean  land,  tborongli  drainage,  fertility,  niecbanical  division 
of  the  soil,  timely  culture,  clean  seed,  no  bare  fallows — these 
are  the  watchwords  at  the  present  time  of  earnest,  thoughtful, 
teachable  farmers  whose  minds  are  open  to  the  healthy  inhuence 
of  true  progress,  and  whom  a  happy  combination  of  good  sense, 
caution,  shrewdness,  and  energy  has  enabled  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
hard  times,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end  every  real  improvement 
in  culture  and  practice  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  them. 

The  speedy  in-gathering  of  the  coin  and  the  near  conclu¬ 
sion  of  harvest  time,  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  work  o^ 
preparation  for  another  season,  has  given  rise  to  the  thought 
which  we  have  thus  recorded,  and  we  now  turn  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  cleaning  the  stubbles  as  a  matter  iiressing  upon  us  for 
immediate  attention.  As  soon  as  horses  and  men  can  be  spared 
not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  setting  .about  this  work,  so  that  as 
much  as  possible  may  be  done  while  the  weather  is  so  favourable. 
First  of  all  let  all  stubble  straw  be  got  oft  the  land  and  carted  to 
the  cattle  yards.  The  soil  is  so  dry  and  hard  that  harrowing 
will  not  do  this  thoroughly,  and  a  horse  hoe,  cultivator,  or  broad 
share  wall  have  to  be  used.  Then  each  field  must  be  treated 
according  to  its  condition.  AVe  have  found  one  field  which  despite 
its  foulness  has  yielded  a  full  crop  of  Oats,  where  the  plough, 
scarifier,  and  harrows,  as  well  as  men  with  steel  forks,  will  be 
required  to  get  rid  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  couch  grass  and 
other  weeds  infesting  it.  If  the  weather  continues  fine  no  time 
will  be  wasted  in  carting  off  rubbish,  but  burning  will  be  resorted 
to,  and  where  the  land  is  heavy  clods  of  it  containing  weed  roots 
will  be  heaped  upon  the  fires  and  burnt.  The  advantages  of 
such  fires  are  many,  the  most  important  being  the  fertility 
derived  from  the  ashes  of  all  vegetable  matter,  the  mechanical 
division  imparted  by  burnt  soil,  and  the  thorough  eradication  of 
weeds,  roots,  and  seeds. 

On  all  sides  one  hears  the  expression  that  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  harvests  we  have  had  in  the  present  generation.  A  special 
effort  should  therefore  be  made  to  push  the  process  of  land¬ 
cleaning  as  far  as  possible.  Not  only  should  we  do  all  we  may 
upon  the  stubbles,  but  land  under  exhausted  seeds,  and  any 
required  from  pastures  or  waste  land  for  arable  culture,  should 
also  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  That  weeds  follow  seeds  is  noto¬ 
rious,  but  that  is  an  inevitable  outcome  of  plcughing  after  seeds. 
Set  the  paring  plough  to  work  at  once  upon  exlmusted  seeds,  and 
make  a  point  of  following  so  closely  with  fires  that  each  day’s 
parings  if  not  actually  burnt  then  areheajped  upon  strong  fires  over¬ 
night,  so  as  to  destroy  noxious  insects  as  much  as  possible  before 
they  have  time  to  escape,  as  well  as  to  burn  up  seeds  and  roots 
laying  near  the  surface.  Turf-paring  is  of  equal  importance, 
and  by  way  of  trial  in  bringing  some  waste  land  into  cultivation 
two  years  ago  part  was  pared  and  burnt,  and  part  only  ploughed 
deeply  with  four  horses.  The  result  was  remarkable.  Upon  the 
burnt  part  the  crop  of  Oats  in  both  straw  and  grain  was  quite 
double  that  upon  the  unburnt  turf,  notwithstanding  that  the 
entire  field  had  a  spring  dressing  of  artificial  manui-e,  so  that  the 
crops  clearly  paid  for  the  extra  outlay  involved  in  the  paring 
and  burning,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the 
roots  of  Gorse,  Broom,  and  Heather. 

Clay-burning  as  a  means  of  imparting  mechanical  division  to 
the  soil  should  also  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  possible.  The 


very  best  dressing  for  this  purpose  upon  heavy  land  is  coal 
ashes  and  lime,  the  coal  ashes  being  really  of  permanent  use.  3t 
is  time  that  cultivators  of  heavy  land  made  a  special  effort  so  to 
alter  its  condition  as  to  be  able  to  plough  and  sow  in  good  time 
even  in  a  wet  season ;  and  failing  the  coal  ashes,  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  easily  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  work, 
clay-burning  is  a  sound  detail  of  practice  which  should  obtain 
ready  adoption  by  the  home  farmer,  who  ought  to  seta  reasonable 
example  of  high  and  profitable  farming  to  the  tenantry  of  the 
estate.  By  so  doing  he  would  not  only  be  able  eventually  to 
show  a  good  paying  balance  sheet,  but  would  enable  the  land¬ 
lord  to  have  that  best  of  all  answers  to  complaints  of  hard  times 
— a  farm  that  pays  its  way. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Labour. — In  the  southern  and  home  counties  the  har¬ 
vest  is  fast  approaching  conclusion,  and  cleaning  the  land  is  following  as 
fast  as  possible.  This  fine  season  we  feel  able  once  more  to  venture 
upon  leaving  the  ricks  a  few  days  to  settle  down,  but  then  thatching  should 
be  proceeded  with  without  further  delay.  We  get  our  thatching  done  well 
with  due  attention  to  neatness  and  finish  at  the  rate  of  1.?.  2d.  per  square 
of  100  square  feet.  Trifolium  inearnatum  should  be  sown  as  advised  last 
week  upon  clean  but  unploughed  stubbles.  The  value  has  been  proved  of 
a  green  crop  upon  land  in  winter  to  preserve  and  store  up  nitric  acid 
and  prevent  its  waste  by  being  washed  into  the  drains  by  the  heavy  rains 
of  autumn  and  winter.  Farmers  of  heavy  land  may  well  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  plan,  but  for  light  friable  soil  it  is  certainly  advisable.  Therefore 
when  the  land  is  clean,  sow  Rye,  or  Italian  Rye- grass,  to  be  ploughed-in 
in  spring  for  Peas,  Oats  or  Barley.  To  those  who  hesitate  upon  the  score 
of  cost  of  seed  and  extra  labour,  we  say  Give  the  plan  a  trial  upon  a  mode¬ 
rate  scale,  so  as  to  test  it  fairly,  by  watching  its  effect  upon  the  corn  crop 
next  year.  Let  grass  around  the  boundaries  of  corn  fields  be  cut  and 
saved  for  litter,  and  where  Bracken  can  be  had  it  should  be  cut,  dried,  and 
stacked  at  once,  as  it  makes  capital  soft  bedding  litter  for  horses  and  cattle, 
enabling  us  to  turn  the  straw  to  better  account.  If  farmyard  manure  is 
used  for  Wheat  the  carting  should  be  pushed  on  as  opportunity  off-rs,  for 
there  are  so  many  demands  upon  the  horse  power  on  the  home  farm  for 
general  estate  work  as  renders  it  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
abreast  of  seasonable  work.  Coal  and  wood-carting,  timber-drawing, 
general  carting  for  carriage  drives,  as  well  as  for  the  repairing  of  farm 
roads,  carting  for  the  gardens  where  no  horse  is  kept  for  that  department, 
all  have  to  be  done,  often,  too,  at  times  when  one  is  much  pressed  on  the 
farm.  Well  is  it,  therefore,  to  take  every  spare  day  for  bringing  up  arrears 
of  estate  work.  Hedges  should  now  be  clipped  and  made  trim,  so  that 
the  clippings  may  be  burnt  upon  the  nearest  land  bare  of  a  crop. 

Live  Stock. — All  yards  and  enclosures  for  live  stock  should  now  be 
put  into  thorough  repair  ;  fences  and  gates  made  sound  and  strong  ;  drains 
and  gutters  cleaned  ;  any  hollow  places  likely  to  retain  much  water  filled 
up  ;  the  lodges  made  snug  and  thoroughly  cleansed  with  limewash,  and  the 
water  supply  rearranged  if  necessary,  so  that  every  yard  has  a  regular 
supply  of  fresh  water.  It  is  our  custom  to  have  a  stack  of  dry  litter  made 
close  by  each  yard,  and  if  the  yards  are  large  enough  a  big  heap  or  two  of 
litter  inside  is  much  liked  by  the  cattle.  Sheep  require  looking  closely 
after  to  guard  against  and  apply  prompt  remedies  to  cases  of  fly- striking, 
to  which  the  hot  weather  renders  them  liable. 


METEOEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

Rain 

1884. 

August. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  328 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
Soil  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass. 

Sunday . 17 

Monday .  18 

Tuesday . 19 

Wednesday  ..  20 
Thursday  ....  21 

Friday . 22 

Saturday  ....  23 

Inches. 

30.026 

29.952 

29.920 

30.0.51 

30.217 

30.202 

30.146 

deg. 

69.9 

67.2 

6.5.7 

63.4 

67.4 
68.0 
68.1 

deg. 

62.8 

60.9 

68.0 

57.3 

60.9 

68.2 

64.2 

N.E. 

N.W. 

S.E. 

N. 

E. 

E. 

N.E. 

deg. 

66.1 

66.4 

66.5 
65.0 

65.6 
65.3 

65.7 

deg. 

84.6 
80.9 
72  6 
75.4 
78.0 

80.7 
82.6 

deg. 

63.6 

64.7 
62  3 

49.8 
53.5 
52  6 

53.8 

deg. 

121.6 

119.6 

104.9 

115.4 

10 1. 2 
113.1 

122.4 

de«, 

48.8 

48.4 
4t>.8 

44.4 
47A 
47.(5 
4S.2 

In. 

0.017 

30.073 

67.1 

60.3 

65  8 

79.3 

52.9 

114.0 

47.4 

0.0  17 

REMARKS. 

17th.— Hazy  morning ;  hot  and  rather  oppressive  day. 

18th.— A  fine  pleasant  day,  the  sunshine  tempered  by  occasional  cloud. 

13th.— Fine  morning;  cloudy  afternoon  ;  rain  in  evening  ;  fine  night  with  lightning. 
2(ith.— Fine,  cool,  and  pleasant. 

21st.— Fine,  but  occasionally  cloudy. 

22nd.— Bright  and  pleasant. 

2hd.— Fog  early  ;  fine,  bright,  hot  day. 

The  fine  summer  weather  which  had  prevailed  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  lasted 
through  this  week,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  hot,  the  temperature  being  about  3®  below  that 
of  the  preceding  week,  though  still  considerably  above  the  average.  The  rainfall  Is  again 
almost  inappreciable,  so  that  in  this  locality  the  drought  has  now  lasted  for  twenty-five 
days.— Q  J.  SYMONS. 
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4 

Til 

6 

g 

F 

s 

Crystal  Palace  Fruit  and  Dahlia  Show  (two  days). 

7 

SUN 

ISth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

8 

M 

9 

Tu 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m. 

10 

W 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE. 


HE  Pine  Apple  lias  for  a  long  period — nearly  200 
years — been  looked  upon  in  this  country  as  the 
“  king”  of  hothouse  fruits,  and  so  long  as  such 
magnificent  fruits  are  grown  as  those  staged  at 
South  Kensington  on  the  22nd  of  July  last  by 
Mr.  Nicholas,  Earl  Fortescue’s  able  gardener — 
and  who,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  more  accom¬ 
modation  at  Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  for  the 
production  of  Pines  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many 
gardeners — they  are  likely  to  maintain  that  distinguished 
position.  Before  proceeding  farther  I  may  as  well  state  that 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  an  exhaustive  article  on  the 
culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  but  briefly  to  state  the  cultural 
details  which,  if  followed,  will,  I  trust,  lead  to  satisfactory 
results. 

As  at  the  present  time  our  plants  are  being  arranged  for 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  to 
take  the  plants  which  are  to  fruit  next  summer  instead  of 
the  suckers  first,  and  simply  treat  the  subject  in  the  order  in 
which  the  work  is  being  done.  The  suckers  have  already 
been  removed  from  the  plants  which  have  been  fruiting 
during  the  past  summer  and  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  pot¬ 
ting  shed  out  of  the  way  of  potting  operations.  The  old 
stools,  except  those  varieties — such  as  Providence  and  Charlotte 
Rothschild — which  are  shy  in  producing  suckers,  have  been 
committed  to  the  rubbish  heap,  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
growing  to  the  waste-soil  heap,  the  crocks  saved  for  future 
use,  and  the  pots  washed  for  the  reception  of  next  year’s 
fruiters,  with  the  top-dressing  and  potting  of  which  we  shall 
at  once  proceed,  the  beds  of  spent  tan  or  leaves  having 
in  the  meantime  been  removed,  and  fresh  plunging  material 
supplied ;  the  brick  and  plaster  work  of  the  interior  of  the 
Pine  houses  and  pits  washed  with  hot  lime,  and  the  wood¬ 
work  and  glass  with  warm  water.  Many  of  the  strongest- 
growing  plants  were  put  into  their  fruiting  pots  last  April, 
and  afterwards  plunged  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  succession 
house,  some  of  which  will  be  fruiting  now.  These  plants 
should  be  taken  out  of  their  summer  quarters  and  have  be¬ 
tween  1  and  2  inches  of  the  surface  soil  and  a  few  of 
the  bottom  leaves  removed,  the  former  with  the  assistance  of 
a  pointed  oak  stick,  working  it  rather  deeper  round  the  edge 
of  the  pots  ;  then  remove  carefully  any  suckers  that  may  be 
attached  to  the  plants  and  top-dress  with  rough  sandy  loam 
which  has  been  cut  and  stacked  at  least  twelve  months. 
Ram  the  same  well  together  with  a  wooden  rammer  about 
2  inches  in  diameter  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  next  step 
to  be  taken  is  the  selecting  and  potting  in  their  fruiting 
(12-inch)  pots  the  necessary  number  of  plants  to  fill  the 
house  with  plants  for  fruiting  next  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter. 

Potting. — Before  proceeding  with  this  operation  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  how  the  pots  should 
be  crocked  and  the  character  of  the  soil.  As  regards  the 
former  a  few  barrowfuls  of  potsherds  should  be  put  down  in 
No.  219. — VoL.  IX.,  Third  Series. 


a  convenient  place  to  the  Pine  pits  outside,  whither  the 
potting  bench  should  also  be  taken  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
process  of  potting  can  be  performed  more  expeditiously  there. 
The  crocks  should  be  broken  with  a  large  hammer  (reserving 
a  few  large  pieces)  and  passed  through  three  or  four  sized  sieves, 
varying  from  a  2-inch  sieve  on  the  top  to  a  quarter-inch  one 
in  the  bottom.  The  contents  of  these  respectively  may  be 
put  into  large  pots  or  boxes  in  readiness  for  placing  layers 
2  to  3  inches  deep  in  each  pot,  beginning  with  the  largest 
size  and  finishing  with  the  smallest  size  ones.  Over  all  give 
a  good  dusting  of  new  soot,  which  will  keep  the  worms  from 
getting  into  the  pots,  and  a  few  thin  pieces  of  turves,  grass 
side  down.  Thus  crocked  there  need  be  no  apprehension  on 
the  score  of  the  pots  becoming  water-logged  or  the  plants 
suffering  through  imperfect  drainage.  In  the  matter  of  soil, 
all  good  Pine-growers  give  a  preference  to  a  fibry  sandy 
loam,  which,  as  already  stated,  had  been  stacked  for  twelve 
months  and  chopped  down  with  the  spade  as  required  for 
use.  To  this  should  be  added  crushed  bones,  new  soot,  and 
small  charcoal  at  the  rate  of  a  10-inch  potful  of  each  ingre¬ 
dient  to  a  barrowful  of  the  loam,  and  the  whole  well  mixed. 
The  plants  must  be  examined  a  few  days  before  beginning 
the  process  of  potting,  and  water  given  to  any  that  require 
it.  The  plants  should  be  turned  carefully  out  of  the  pots, 
the  drainage  and  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  removed,  and  the 
surface  and  sides  of  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  loosened 
slightly  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  any  soil  not  permeated 
with  roots  removed.  They  should  be  let  down  to  the  bottom 
leaves  in  potting,  the  soil  rammed  firmly  round  the  roots 
with  flat  and  round  rammers  as  the  space  admits,  taking 
care  that  the  plants  are  made  Arm  about  the  collar.  Over¬ 
potting  should  be  avoided  ;  but  I  consider  a  space  of  1  or 
2  inches  between  the  ball  of  the  plant  and  the  pot  not  too 
much,  but  quite  sufficient  shift  for  all  healthy  plants  in  their 
several  shifts  from  the  sucker  to  the  fruiting  pot.  In  pot¬ 
ting  suckers  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves,  so  that  the  roots  coiled 
round  the  stem  under  the  leaves  may  push  more  readily  into 
the  soil,  and  that  about  half  an  inch  of  the  base  of  each 
sucker  should  be  cut  clean  off  with  a  sharp  knife  before  being 
potted. 

Plunging  the  Pots. — Before  proceeding  with  this  operation 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  probable  number  of 
inches  which  the  new  tan  or  leaves — particularly  the  latter — 
in  the  bed  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  plunged  is  likely  to 
subside  through  decomposition  during  the  interval  between 
then  and  April,  and  in  order  to  render  the  subsidence  as 
little  as  possible  during  that  period  the  tan  or  leaves  should 
be  trodden  firmly  together  when  being  put  into  the  plunging 
pit,  making  due  allowance  for  the  beds  sinking  6  or  8  inches. 
The  heads  of  the  plants  should  be  kept  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  glass  in  plunging  them  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  in  the 
bed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  if  the  Pine  house  be 
a  lean-to  facing  due  south  the  largest  plants  should  be  put 
in  the  back,  and  each  succeeding  row  downwards.  If  the 
house  is  a  span  with  a  bed  in  the  middle  running  north  and 
south  with  hot-water  pipes  for  supplying  bottom  heat,  which 
is  the  most  suitable  structure  for  the  production  of  Pine 
Apples,  the  tallest  and  the  most  robust-growing  plants  should 
occupy  the  central  position,  the  next  size  being  placed  in 
rows  on  each  side.  Fruiting  plants  should  be  allowed  a 
space  of  from  2  to  2^  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the 
smaller  plants  space  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

Watej'ing  and  Shading  the  Plants. — As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  been  plunged  they  must  be  supplied  at  the  roots  with 
clear  tepid  water  and  afterwards  shaded  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  putting  the  roller  blinds  on  earlier  in  the  morning 
and  leaving  them  on  later  in  the  afternoon  than  was  cus¬ 
tomary  before  the  plants  had  their  roots  disturbed.  When 
the  roots  have  pushed  into  the  new  soil  the  shading  can  be 
dispensed  altogether  during  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
and  water  must  be  applied  sparingly,  especially  to  the  roots 
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of  plants  recently  shifted.  Winter  fruiters  should,  where 
there  is  not  a  separate  house  set  apart  for  the  swelling  and 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  be  kept  in  the  warmest  end  of  the 
warmest  house,  and  when  dry  at  the  roots  have  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  of  diluted  tepid  liquid  manure.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  fruit  in  an  upright  position  two  sticks,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  plant,  should  be  placed  firmly  in  the  soil  and  the  fruit 
secured  thereto  by  two  sets  of  ties  of  strong  string  fastened 
above  and  below  the  fruit,  the  top  ties  being  fixed  in  a  down¬ 
ward  notch  in  the  sticks  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  from  the 
top  of  the  fruit  to  admit  of  the  latter  growing  erect  without 
being  hampered.  The  plants  which  are  to  produce  fruit  next 
summer  should  have  completed  their  growth  by  the  end  of 
September,  or  at  the  latest  by  the  middle  of  October.  From 
that  date  until  January  next  the  pit  must  be  ventilated 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  so  as  to  thoroughly  rest 
the  plants  prior  to  their  being  “  started  ”  about  the  new 
year. 

Atmospheric  Moisture  and  Temperature. — Damp  between 
the  plants  and  slightly  overhead  with  tepid  water  from 
the  syringe  at  closing  time  every  bright  afternoon  up  to 
the  end  of  September,  when  it  should  be  gradually  reduced 
to  twice  a  week — the  plunging  material  being  only  then 
damped — to  the  end  of  October ;  then  the  distribution  of 
moisture,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  arid  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  event  of  the  weather  rendering  severe  firing 
necessary,  must  he  discontinued  until  the  end  of  February. 
At  that  time,  according  to  weather  and  other  circumstances, 
the  syringe  may  be  brought  gradually  into  use  again  as  the 
days  increase  in  length.  Evaporating  troughs  placed  on  the 
pipes  must  be  filled  with  liquid  manure  at  all  times,  except 
when  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity.  A  few  canfuls  of 
the  same  liquid  thrown  over  the  floor  a  few  times  a  week 
at  closing  time,  or  just  before  dark  during  the  growing 
season,  is  also  beneficial.  During  the  interval  from  October 
to  January  a  night  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  as  the 
weather  is  mild  or  cold  will  be  sufficient  for  plants  in  every 
stage  of  growth,  except,  of  course,  those  that  are  swell¬ 
ing  their  fruits,  which,  if  in  a  house  to  themselves,  should 
have  a  minimum  temperature  of  65°  or  70°,  with  a  rise  of 
10°  by  day  and  a  bottom  heat  of  75°.  When  sun  heat, 
which  generally  follows  frosty  nights,  raises  the  temperature 
above  65°  a  little  air  should  be  admitted.  This  may  be  in¬ 
creased  progressively  with  the  internal  rise  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  reduced  gradually  as  the  sun  decreases  in  power. 

Starting  the  Plants. — About  the  end  of  the  old  or  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  will  be  a  good  time  to  treat  plants 
with  a  view  to  starting  them  into  fruit,  and  with  this  object 
in  view  the  night  temperature  should  be  increased  to  65°  and 
the  day  to  70°  without  sun  heat,  or  10°  higher  with  sun  ; 
and  the  bottom  heat  from  75°  to  85°  or  90°.  This  can  be 
done,  if  the  pits  are  old-fashioned  pigeon-holed  ones,  by 
making  up  the  linings  at  short  intervals  with  fermenting 
material,  or  turning  on  the  hot  water  in  the  bottom-heat 
pipes.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  must  be 
kept  rather  dry,  also  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should 
be  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants  making  growth  instead  of 
starting  into  fruit  as  desired.  The  day  and  night  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  raised  5°  higher  in  February.  As  soon  as  the 
young  fruits  can  be  discerned  emerging  from  the  centre  of 
the  plants  sufficient  liquid  manure  must  be  given  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil.  Atmospheric  moisture  must 
be  applied  sparingly  while  the  fruit  is  in  flower,  and  air 
admitted  more  freely  during  that  interesting  stage  of  the 
plants’  growth,  so  that  every  pip  of  the  fruit  may  be  properly 
developed,  after  which  a  liberal  supply  of  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture  should  be  distributed  over  the  plunging  material  and 
the  paths,  about  the  collars  of  the  plants,  and  slightly  over¬ 
head  the  latter  at  closing  time  on  bright  afternoons.  In 
doing  so  avoid  as  much  as  possible  letting  water  from  the 
syringe  or  otherwise  into  the  “  crowns,”  as  that  would  cause 
them  to  become  too  large,  and  thereby  detract  from  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  fruit.  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  rules  as 


to  the  time  Pine  houses  should  be  closed  in  the  afternoon,  as 
so  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  weather  and  of 
the  structures  in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  weather  is  bright  and  that  the  Pine  houses 
are  moderately  built  and  air-tight,  I  should  recommend 
closing  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May  at  from 
three  o’clock  to  half-past  three,  and  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  June  from  3.30  to  4  p.m.  Vary  the  time  of 
closing  half  an  hour  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  always,  except  when  the  fruits  are  approaching  maturity, 
using  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  at  closing  time,  when 
the  temperature  may  be  run  up  to  100°. 

In  watering  the  plants — successional  as  well  as  fruiting 
— it  will  be  advisable  to  pour  some  of  the  liquid  manure  or 
guano  water  into  the  axils  of  the  plants  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  young  roots  coiled  round  the  stem  at  their  base.  I 
prefer  guano  water  made  at  the  rate  of  a  6-inch  potful  of 
guano  to  thirty-six  gallons  of  water,  as  this,  in  my  opinion, 
imparts  not  only  a  darker  green  and  better  texture  to  the 
leaves,  but  also  a  brighter  and  richer  colour  to  the  fruit. 
Shading  being  more  or  less  necessary  for  the  well-doing  of 
the  plants — providing  it  be  light — from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  September,  during  the  prevalence  of  bright 
sunshine,  I  prefer  using  for  that  purpose  Messrs.  B.  Eddy’s 
No.  5  shading  attached  to  rollers,  so  that  it  can  he  easily 
put  on  and  easily  taken  off.  This  should  be  put  on  at  ten  to 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  removed  at  half- past  two  to  half-past  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  As  soon  as  gills  appear  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  they 
should  be  removed. 

In  the  matter  of  potting  I  may  remark  that  the  soil 
should  only  be  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  its  adhering  to  the 
rammers.  If  the  plants  are  infested  with  brown  or  white 
scale  they  should  be  well  washed  with  softsoapy  water  and 
petroleum  at  the  rate  of  two  wine-glassfuls  to  the  gallon  of 
warm  water,  into  which  8  ozs.  of  softsoap  has  been  dissolved, 
as  the  petroleum  is  soluble  in  this,  though  it  will  be  advis¬ 
able  to  stir  the  insecticide  occasionally  as  the  washing  is 
proceeded  with.  Shade  the  plants  so  washed  earlier  than 
usual  the  following  and  two  succeeding  days  in  the  event  of 
bright  sunshine  ensuing,  as  the  plants  are  then  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury. — H.  W.  Waed,  Longford  Castle. 


GAEDENERS’  TORMENTORS. 

I  WILL  begin  with  personal  tormentors  first ;  acutely 
agonising,  torturing  plagues,  and  those  are  corns  !  “  Oh,  come, 

‘  H.,  Notts’  we  don’t  want  a  chiropodical  article  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture ;  that’s  too,  too  much;  we  cannot  pass  this.”  Stay 
a  bit,  please  Mr.  Editor.  If  corns  are  not  horticultural  matters, 
are  they  not  matters  (and  very  serious  matters  too)  to  horti¬ 
culturists  ?  Have  we  not  seen  goed  horticulturists  hobbling 
about  their  gardens,  treading  as  lightly,  as  gingerly  as  if  they 
were  walking  on  hot  bricks,  and  every  now  and  then,  on  a  twist 
of  the  foot,  or  a  touch  of  a  pebble  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot  or  a 
stone  at  the  side,  putting  their  faces  into  horrible  contortions  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  this  many  a  time  P  nay,  have  we  not  gone 
through  the  experience  personally  and  pi-actically  ?  ‘‘  Oh,  dear  ! 

my  corns  ;  they’re  just  as  if  they  were  red-hot  to-day  ;  I’m  sure 
something’s  going  to  happen.  There’ll  be  a  change  in  the 
weather  soon.”  Are  not  these  and  such  like  the  speeches  we 
have  heard  from  sufferers  from  these  gardeners’  tormentors, 
corns  P  Shall  we  not  notice  them  in  the  gardener’s  own  personal 
paper,  the  ./ozo-jictH/ I  say,  Tes,  we  will;  for  they 
are  important  horticultural  matters.  They  are  hindrances  to 
horticulture  in  that  they  impede  the  progress  of  the  gardenei’S 
so  tormented  from  doing  the  best  they  can  in  their  work,  and  are 
therefore  real  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  their  success.  Well, 
now,  I  have  a  remedy  better  than  all  the  advertised  corn  cures 
that  ever  were  lied  about  in  the  most  glowing  and  praiseful 
advertisement.  That  remedy  is  aromatic  vinegar.  Let  any 
gardener  tormented  with  corns  get  from  the  chemist  a  small 
quantity  of  this,  say  three  or  sixpenny  worth,  and  a  small  camel- 
hair  brush,  and  every  night  before  going  to  bed  dress  his  corns 
with  the  aromatic  vinegar,  taking  great  care  to  put  it  only  on  the 
corn  itself  and  the  hard  skin  surrounding  it.  As  the  corn  and 
skin  is  killed  by  the  vinegar  it  must  be  peeled  off  by  the  thumb- 
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nail  or  penknife,  and  this  process  must  go  on  with  systematic 
regularity  until  the  corn  is  worked  down  to  the  root,  and  the 
root  comes  away  clear;  then  that  corn  is  done  away  with,  and 
^sy  sensible  boots  or  shoes  must  hereafter  be  the  rule  of  wear. 
The  boots  and  shoes  must  be  made  to  fit  the  feet,  not  the  head, 
as  18  too  often  the  case  when  we  are  young,  and  smooth  and  com- 
^rtable  hose,  either  cotton  or  wo  >1,  must  be  worn  in  addition. 
The  secret  of  cure  is  regular  applications  of  the  vinegar,  and 
easy  well- fitting  boots  afterwards. 

The  other  tormentors  are  strictly  professional  ones,  and  they 
are  moles.  Moles  in  a  garden  are  a  nuisance  and  a  torment 
in  .any  portion  of  it.  They  are  specially  a  source  of  worry  and 
annoyance  to  the  gardener  when  they  get  into  a  seed  bed,  but 
this  spring  I  found  them  the  greatest  trouble  and  vexation  in 
my  tennis  ground.  This  ground  abuts  on  to  the  park,  there 
being  only  an  iron  fence  between  them,  and  the  moles  appear  to 
delight  in  coming  my  way,  and  have  often  teased  me  by  their 
persistent  attempts  to  come  on  to  the  tennis  ground.  This 
spring  one  or  two  attempts  were  made,  and  so  perseveringly 
made,  too,  that  I  got  desperate,  and,  failing  to  entice  them  into 
tiaps,  I  was  almost  at  my  wit’s  end.  Having,  however,  read 
somewhere  that  petroleum  poured  into  their  runs  would  drive 
them  away,  I  did  so,  and  gave  a  good  dressing  to  every  run,  with 
the  result  that  not  another  mole  movement  have  I  had  on  the 
ground  since.  Here,  then,  are  two  remedies  for  two  garden 
torments.  ^  I  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  are  not 
original  discoveries  of  mine ;  I  never  found  out  anything  but 
1  learnt  afterwards  that  somebody  had  known  it  for  ages.  1 
have  tried  and  proved  both  these,  and  can  therefore  recommend 
them. — H.,  Notts. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Shading  Dendrobitjms. — It  is  only  by  experience  and 
observation  that  it  can  be  determined  what  shading  should  be 
applied  to  some  Orchids.  To  subject  the  whole  to  the  same 
treatment  as  regards  shade  is  sure  to  end  in  disappointment.  It 
IS  clearly  evident  that  some  need  what  may  be  termed  dense 
shade  while  making  their  growth  if  their  pseudo-bulbs  are  to 
lengthen  out  as  is  natural,  while  others  require  more  light.  The 
beautiful  and  now  popular  D.  Wardianum  requires  what  may  be 
termed  dense  shade  until  its  growth  is  completed.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  vinery  filled  with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  where 
the  foliage  covers  the  roof  completely,  as  is  necessary  to  colour 
the  fruit  of  that  variety,  will  afford  the  shade  necessary  for  this 
Dendrobium.  When  the  roof  is  well  covered  strong  light  is  neces¬ 
sarily  excluded,  and  similar  conditions  should  be  given  whether 
grown  in  the  stove.  Orchid  house,  or  any  other  structure.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  bring  the  growth  of  this  variety  to  a  standstill 
prematurely.  The  foliage,  instead  of  being  deep  green,  assumes 
a  yellow  sickly  appearance  ;  the  points  of  the  leaves  commence 
£ijid  half  the  foliage  is  gone  by  the  time  a  short  stunted 
growth  is  completed.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  plants  grown  in  the 
light  ai’e  short  and  poor  in  comparison  to  those  grown  in  a  more 
shaded  position,  and  they  fail  to  produce  so  many  fine  flowers, 
simply  because  .the  pseudo-bulbs  are  considerably  less.  The 
whole  of  the  foliage  should  be  retained  by  the  plant  in  a  healthy 
condition  until  growth  is  completed,  when  the  plants  should  be 
gradually  exposed  to  more  light  and  air  to  properly  ripen  and 
mature  them.  The  plants  must  by  no  means  be  exposed  all  at 
once  to  the  sun,  for  this  operation  requires  to  be  carefully  jier- 
formed,  or  they  will  ripen  prematurely  instead  of  slowly  and 
surely. 

D.  primulinum  also  requires  a  very  shady  place  in  which  to 
make  its  growth ;  in  fact,  it  will  do  well  in  a  similar  position  to 
D.  Wardianum.  Up  to  this  year  we  had  grown  our  plants  in 
the  darkest  end  of  the  stove.  This  position  suited  them 
admirably  until  the  small  terminal  leaf  made  its  appearance, 
when  they  were  gradually  exposed  to  more  light  and  air.  This 
year  we  thought  of  having  finer  and  larger  pseudo-bulbs,  and  in 
consequence  gave  the  plants  a  much  lighter  position,  and  the 
result  has  been  sickly  foliage  all  the  season,  and  growths  of 
about  half  the  size  of  previous  ones.  They  will  be  returned  to 
their  old  position  to  make  their  growth  another  year,  and  we 
doubt  not  with  more  satisfactory  results  than  have  been  attained 
by  giving  them  too  much  light. 

Dendrobium  crassinode  and  D.  heterocarpum  have  improved 
wonderfully  since  they  have  been  exposed  to  every  ray  of  light 
possible.  The  joints  of  the  former  are  closer  together  and  very 
much  stouter,  while  they  are  equally  as  long ;  in  fact,  in  every 
way  display  a  marked  improvement  on  the  growths  made  during 
previous  years.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  the  latter,  although  not  so 
long,  are  more  than  twice  as  thick  as  when  grown  in  the  shade, 
and  are  evidently  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  flowering 


well.  We  have  generally  observed  that  firm,  sturdy,  stout 
pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  always  flower  with  greater  profusion 
than  those  of  slender  growth  and  greater  length.  To  produce 
thick  sturdy  growth  abundance  of  light  is  needed,  in  order  to 
cultivate  a  number  of  Dendrobiums  well  it  is  clear  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  suitable  for  each  must  be  considered  and  provided  for  as 
far  as  possible. 

Pruning  Dendrobiums. — From  time  to  time  much  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  both  for  and  against  the  system.  I  have 
now  tried  it,  and  find  that  plants  of  Dendrobium  crassinode  do 
as  well  when  cut  over  after  fiowering  the  same  as  an  herbaceous 
Phlox  as  what  they  do  when  a  number  of  exhausted  and  half¬ 
dead  stems  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plant  The  system 
of  pruning  so  long  condemned,  generally  by  those  who  have 
never  practised  it,  should  commend  itself  to  all  growers  of  Den¬ 
drobiums  who  love  to  have  their  plants  neat  in  appearance,  for 
those  pruned  are  much  neater  than  those  that  are  not.  When 
the  growths  made  are  as  fine,  if  not  superior,  to  those  on  un¬ 
pruned  plants  — to  say  nothing  of  the  neatness  of  the  one  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other — prejudice  must  give  place  to  facts,  and 
the  system  before  long  will  find  favour  with  the  majority  and 
become  popular.  Experiments  have  not  been  conducted  with 
this  variety  only,  for  D.  Wardianum  and  D  heterocarpum  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  last-named  has  two  sets  of  pseudo-bulbs -those  made 
this  year  and  the  last  season’s  growths  from  which  flowers  will 
be  produced.  At  one  time  1  disbelieved  in  the  pruning  of  Den- 
dr-.)biums,  but  my  ideas  wmre  based  entirely  upon  theory;  but 
practical  experience  has  convinced  me,  since  1  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  matter,  that  these  plants  may  with 
advantage  be  annually  pruned. 

Calanthes. — These  plants  are  now  very  popular  and  find  a 
place  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  and  in  many  are  wonderfully 
well  grown.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  pointed  out  that  when  fine 
pseudo  bulbs  are  required,  in  preference  to  increasing  the  stock 
that  they  may  be  disbudded ;  strong  pseudo-bulbs  produce  two 
growths,  and  neither  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  season  ds  quite 
so  large  as  the  parent  from  which  they  have  sprung.  If  the 
wmakest,  if  there  is  any  diffei*ence,  is  removed  and  only  one  left, 
it  will  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  if  the  two  be  allowed  to 
remain  ;  in  fact,  it  will  develope  to  a  larger  size  than  the  pseudo¬ 
bulb  that  supported  it  in  its  early  stages.  — Scientia. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

When  “An  Old  Gardener”  wrote  a  few  weeks  ago  on  over¬ 
crowding,  and  suggested  a  number  of  wrongs,  I  was  emboldened  to 
think  somewhat  freely  in  respect  of  his  communication,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  useful  one.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  take  any  similar 
liberties  with  his  article  last  week.  The  subject  on  which  he  writes 
is  a  serious  one — namely,  the  prospective  scarcity  of  staple  crops, 
and  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  that  may  follow  b}'’  possible 
forgetfulness  of  the  cause  of  the  breakdown  if  it  occurs  next  spring 
in  the  vegetable  supply. _ 

Cultivators  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  the  impediments  of  the 
present  season,  nor  the  anxiety  they  experienced  as  they  waited  day 
after  day  for  the  rain  that  did  not  come,  but  which  was  absolutely 
essential  for  enabling  them  to  ensure  an  abundant  successional  supply 
of  garden  produce  ;  but  though  gardeners  will  not  forget  that  they 
could  neither  sow  nor  plant  at  the  proper  time,  will  the  owners  of 
gardens  remember  the  obstacles  encountered  when  cooks  complain 
of  the  scarcity  of  certain  articles,  which  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  will  be  felt  sooner  or  later  ?  That  is  a  question  of  no  small 
moment,  affecting,  as  it  must  do  so  intimately,  the  position  of  men 
who  have  struggled  through  a  memorable  and  trying  season  in 
endeavouring  to  meet  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power  prospective 
wants. 


I  thought  when  I  read  your  correspondent’s  remarks  on  this 
aspect  of  the  question  that  he  had  experienced  something  that  he 
feared  might  be  in  store  for  others — namely,  censure  undeserved  by 
want  of  the  necessary  thought  to  enable  the  whole  particulars  of  a 
difficulty  to  be  fully  comprehended  ;  and  as  half  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  that  occur  arise  from  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  them  being 
inadequately  understood,  I  also  thought  he  did  well  to  register  the 
events  of  the  present  that  are  calculated  to  have  such  a  direct 
influence  on  contingent  failures  in  the  future,  and  of  which  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  at  the  time  they  occur. 


I  DO  not  think  either  that  anyone  else  should  think  that  such 
reminders  should  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  an  apology  in  advance 
for  a  temporary  collapse  that  the  experienced  cultivator  foresees, 
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but  rather  as  an  element  of  justice  to  the  man  who  works  and  the 
master  who  pays  ;  for  it  can  never  be  right  for  the  latter  to  be 
allowed  to  overlook  anything  that  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  form 
a  sound  opinion  and  arrive  at  a  just  decision  on  any  matter  affecting 
the  reputation  of  another,  in  whatever  capacity  he  may  serve. 


Aftkr  this  tolerably  long  “  think,”  but  not  too  long,  perhaps, 
considering  the  wide  scope  and  important  nature  of  the  subject,  I 
will  indulge  in  a  moment's  reflection  on  another  matter  which  is 
led  up  to  by  the  use  of  two  old-fashioned  words  in  the  previous 
paragraph — “  master  ”  and  “  man.'’ 


When  I  read  the  “  soft  sawder  ”  contribution  of  “A.  F.  M.”  on 
page  187  I  thought  if  there  was  not  much  of  it  there  was  a  good 
deal  in  it.  I  thought  that  he  must  be  “one  of  the  old  school," 
and  withal  a  “  good  old  sort,”  as  not  a  few  of  them  are,  into  the 
bargain.  I  thought  he  recognised  both  the  vanity  and  the  frailties 
of  rich  humanity,  and  the  pride,  vanity,  and  want  of  tact  of  their 

toiling  br - .  I  had  almost  written  brethren,  but  as  that  would 

perhaps  savour  too  much  of  equality,  I  will  say  dependents,  for  “  all 
men  are  brethren,”  it  would  seem,  only  applies  when  they  are  in 
church,  not  in  the  world. _ 


I  ALMOST  dare  venture  to  think,  too,  that  our  friend — for  his  letter 
is  clearly  a  most  friendly  one — does  not  believe  in  lady  helps,  kitchen 
artists,  and  garden  superintendents,  but  prefers  the  ancient  denomina¬ 
tion  servants.  And  -why  should  anyone  who  serves  object  to  that 
honourable  designation  ?  for  no  greater  honour  can  attach  to  a  person 
than  to  serve  loyally  and  faithfully. 


Then  the  term  “emploj’er"  is  too  pedantic  for  “A.  F.  M.” 

But  is  not  a  ma - ,  I  mean  gentleman  who  employs  another  man 

(I  am  right  this  time)  strictly  an  employer?  I  think  he  is  ;  but  if 
it  would  please  the  distinguished  individual  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  serve  to  refer  to  him  as  master  I  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  because 
he  is  a  good  one,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  would  thank  me  for  it  if 
I  did.  I  know  very  well  he  is  my  master,  because  he  pays  me  my 

sa - ,  no,  wages  ;  and  if  I  were  to  say  “Thank  you,  master,'’  and 

he  were  to  respond,  “  You  are  welcome,  servant,"  I  think  we  should 
both  of  us  feel  a  little  queer,  to  say  the  least. 


It  is  not  often  I  look  into  the  dictionary  (it  would,  perhaps,  be 
belter  if  I  did),  but  I  have  been  impelled  to  see  if  I  could  find  this 
sentimental  problem  solved  there.  What  do  I  find  ?  Simply  that 
a  master  is  just  a  man.  Here  are  the  exact  words  :  “  Master— a  man 
who  rules,  governs,  or  directs  either  men  or  business."  Very  good. 
Now,  I  turn  to  another  page  and  read  :  “  Employer — one  who 
employs,  or  one  who  engages  or  keeps  in  service."  Good  again  ; 
but  how  very  enlightening  !  The  truth  about  this  matter  seems  to 
be  expressed  in  the  hypocritical  sentiment  embodied  in  the  term 
“  soft  sawder.’'  If,  to  speak  from  the  dictionary,  a  man  who  is 
master  likes  “  soft  sawder,”  and  pays  for  it,  I  think  the  man  who  is 
a  servant  would  not  be  that  master’s  servant  long  if  he  did  not 
supply  the  solatium.  The  moral  is  evident.  Let  each  one  judge  for 
himself,  and  act  accordingly. 


Just  a  thought  on  the  terms  of  remuneration  for  services  rendered. 
Clergymen  have  stipends,  lawyers  fees,  shopmen  salaries,  soldiers 
pay,  and  servants  wages.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious,  for  all 
are  servants  who  serve  and  receive  in  return  money,  under  whatever 
terra  it  may  be  conveyed.  There  is  not  anything  particularly 
extravagant,  then,  in  a  gardener  receiving  a  salary  ;  but  I  for  one 
would  prefer  good  wages  to  a  poor  salary  any  day,  and  so  I  think 
would  most  men,  at  least  I  have  never  known  a  gardener  who  would 
not,  wdiatever  may  be  the  preferences  of  others  who  would  teach  the 
craft  common  sense  and  humility. 


On  another  subject  broached  by  “  A.  F.  M.”  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  by  persons  who  think  the  matter  out.  Nothing  that  grows  in  a 
garden  is  the  property  of  the  gardener  who  grows  it  and  is  paid  for 
his  skill  for  doing  so.  Even  if  the  gardener  raises  a  Brown's  Wonder 

Cabbage  or  a  Green’s  Triumph  Onion  in  his  emp - ,  no,  master’s 

garden,  they  are  the  property  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant ; 
but  I  should  think  very  little  of  the  master  who  begrudged  either 
Brown  or  Green  the  credit  of  their  work  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  should  think  a  gardener  extremely  foolish  if  he  did  not  allow  the 
owner  his  just  due  in  those  matters  when  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
displeasing  to  him,  for  I  know  of  few  things  more  gratif3'ing  than 
0  see  the  owner  of  a  garden  take  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  it, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  more  would  do  so  if  gardeners  would 
at  times  be  a  little  less  conceited  and  unbending.  Y’oiir  correspondent 


has  opened  a  wide  subject  for  thought,  but  it  is  somebody  else’s  turn 
to  think  about  it  now,  and  I  come  to  a  full  stop. 


I  MEANT  thinking  about  lifting  Peach  trees  last  week.  I  did,  in 
fact,  think  about  the  subject,  as  suggested  by  the  article  of  “  W.  B." 
on  page  1G4,  but  had  not  time  to  put  my  thoughts  on  paper.  When 
I  read  that  article  I  thought  the  trees  referred  to  were  in  a  highly 
tractable  state,  and  in  condition  to  be  lifted  with  about  the  same 
impunity  as  a  plant  is  shifted  out  of  one  pot  into  another.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  when  trees  are  in  that  state,  with  a  mat-like  mass  of 
fibrous  roots,  that  large  borders  are  superfluous  ;  but  then  I  cannot 
help  thinking  after  all  that  the  borders  referred  to  are  either  too 
large  or  too  rich,  or  receive  too  much  water,  or  the  trees  would  not 
fail  because  just  one  year  passed  without  transplanting. 


Time  was,  I  thought,  when  crops  of  Peaches,  and  good  crops  and 
fine  fruit  too,  could  be  insured  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork 
under  glass  without  the  trouble  of  lifting  annually.  I  can  think  of 
trees  wLich  never  failed  to  bear  the  best  of  fruit  without  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  roots  for  years  together,  but  the  borders  were  not 
rich.  They  were  firm,  contained  plenty  of  calcareous  matter,  and  the 
annual  op-dressings  induced  a  network  of  roots  near  the  surface. 


I  CANNOT  help  thinking  that  there  is  something  wrong  about 
borders  when  trees  have  to  be  lifted  every  year  to  check  over¬ 
luxuriance,  and  if  I  had  such  borders  I  should  work  in  a  quantity  of 
chalk  if  I  could  get  it,  and  if  not  I  should  get  lime  and  make  chalk, 
and  also  should  contrive  to  make  wood  ashes  ;  then  with  thinly 
training  the  growths  and  regulating  the  wmter  supply  according  to 
circumstances,  should  expect  to  have  hard  medium-sized  wood  and 
bold  buds  that  would  “  stick  on,”  and  with  even  one  pollen-bearing 
tree  and  a  hive  of  bees  not  far  off:  should  expect  much  more  fruit 
than  the  trees  could  perfect  without  so  much  lifting.  No  doubt 
your  correspondent  does  quite  right  in  lifting  his  trees,  but  I 
think  there  is  something  in  the  soil  at  his  command  that  is  not  good 
for  them,  and  something  out  of  it  too,  that  they  need — in  a  word,  it 
is  too  rich  in  nitrogenous  and  proportionately  deficient  in  calcareous 
and  phosphatic  matter.  Let  him  think  about  that  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  he  will,  if  he  acts  accoidingly,  perhaps  have  less  wood 
and  more  Peaches,  with  less  lifting  of  the  trees  into  the  bargain. 


By  the  way,  I  thought  Mr.  Elwes’  report  of  the  International 
Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress  at  St.  Petersburgh  a  model  in  its 
wa}L  There  appeared  to  be  little  or  nothing  to  “  report,”  and  he 
said  so  ;  but  I  thought  he  very  adroitlj"  took  advantage  of  his 
opportunity  in  suggesting  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that 
horticulture  and  its  interests  may  possibly  be  worth  some  slight 
official  recognition,  and  that  “  if  anything  like  the  same  consideration 
and  assistance  were  given  by  the  Government  to  the  Fisheries  and 
Health  Exhibition  there  would  be  something  to  “  report."  There 
would  be  something,  I  think,  that  would  astonish  the  world  and 
benefit  its  commerce,  that  would  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  industry,  and  show  that  it  is  greater  in  England  than  in  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  yet  it  is  practically  unrecognised. 
I  cannot  think  any  further  on  this  subject  now,  and  conclude  with 
“  Well  done,  Mr.  Elwes."  _ 


“C.  W."  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself  by  experiments  that 
aerial  roots  on  Vines  are  induced  more  by  a  humid  atmosphere  than 
sluggish  action  of  the  roots  in  the  soil.  I  think  he  is  right  ;  at  any 
rate  I  have  seen  aerial  roots  hanging  from  Vines  in  remarkable  pro¬ 
fusion  when  the  border  was  a  veritable  network  of  active  roots,  and 
I  never  saw  finer  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  than  were  produced 
under  the  steaming  treatment  that  was  accorded  when  the  fruit  was 
swelling  ;  but  I  have  seen  Vines  innumerable  with  not  half  the 
feeding  roots  in  the  border,  yet  quite  without  aerial  roots  when  a 
comparatively  dry  atmosphere  has  been  maintained  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  roots  from  the  stems  do  any  harm  whatever,  nor  indicate 
exhausted  Vines,  but  rather  the  contrary. 


Mr.  Abbey  derives  comfort  from  the  dry  weather,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  conduce  to  the  fruitfulness  of  trees  I  think  it  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  ;  and  I  think  also  that  “Non-Believer”  may  possibly 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  plenty  of  Apple  and  Pear  blossom  next 
spring  on  the  growths  of  the  present  summer.  I  know  I  shall  if  I 
live,  for  I  can  see  the  fruit  buds  forming  now  ;  and,  in  passing,  may 
I  say  that  I  hardly  think  Mr.  Waiting  shows  his  authority  as  a  judge 
and  lecturer  on  “style"  in  writing  in  his  letter  on  page  184? 
Perhaps  neither  he,  nor  I,  nor  “  Non-Believer  ”  would  be  any  the 
worse  if  we  could  remember  those  stinging  lines,  of  Burns  ;  “  Oh 
w'ad  some  power  the  gif  tie  gie  us,  to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us,” 
for  I  think  we  all  need  polishing. 
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I  THINK  we  ought  to  know  the  name  of  the  Society  which  others 
prizes  for  “small  fruit/'  and  permits  Grapes  and  Melons  being 
included  in  the  collections.  I  think  anything  more  absurd  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  than  the  logical  interpretation  of  a  class  like 
that  referred  to  on  page  205.  It  is  quite  original,  and  the  Society 
ought  to  have  the  credit  of  its  remarkable  production. 


But  there  is  one  more  curiosity.  A  correspondent  desires  to 
know  what  I  think  of  the  judging  of  bouquets  of  annuals  to  which 
he  directed  attention  last  week.  1  think  if  the  case  was  exactly  as 
stated  that  the  Judges  were  duffers  ;  and  I  think  also  if  the  writer 
of  the  letter  to  the  Journal  took  no  other  steps  in  the  matter — entered 
no  protest — was  frightened  of  offending  the  “  big  guns,”  that  he  was 
very  nearly  a  duffer  too.  If  he  did  enter  a  protest  on  the  grounds 
stated,  and  ventured  timidly  to  suggest  that  Celery  is  not  exactly 
an  annual,  and  not  exactly  adapted  for  finishing-off  bouquets,  and 
still  the  Committee  took  no  notice,  1  should  be  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  they  were  the  greatest  duffers  of  all.  It  is  just  possible, 
however,  I  think,  that  there  has  been  some  mistake  in  the  matter — 
some  ambiguity  m  the  schedule,  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
any  body  of  intelligent  men,  not  to  say  intelligent  gardeners,  would 
stultify  themselves  in  the  manner  indicated  by  “  Second  Class.”  If 
they  have  let  us  hope  they  have  managed  their  last  show. 


Forty-six  varieties  of  Orchids  must  make  a  right  Royal  bouquet, 
that  number  being  enumerated  on  page  192  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Paterson  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  surrounded  appropriatelj^  with 
Fprays  of  Prince  Albert’s  Pine.  My  first  thought  on  reading  the 
note  referred  to  was  that  the  loyal  Doctor  must  have  a  rich  and 
extensive  collection  of  the  aristocratic  flowers,  and  my  second  one 
of  wonder  as  to  who  the  individual  could  be  who  was  able  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  Stenia  fimbriata  and  Mephistopheles. 
I  am  free  to  confess  I  have  never  seen  either  of  them.  I  should 
like  very  well  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Stenia,  but  as  to  the 
“  other  party  ”  I  shall  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his 
peculiar  appearance. — A  Thinker. 


CHOICE  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Nierembergia  rivularis. — This,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  is 
a  water-loving  species,  and  of  quite  a  distinct  habit  of  growth  from 
the  other  members  of  its  genus.  Among  hardy  and  dwarf  alpines 
generally  it  holds  a  first-class  position,  and  should  in  consequence  be 
among  the  most  prominent  in  all  good  collections  of  hardj^  plants. 
Under  cultivation  it  seldom  attains  more  than  3  inches  in  height,  its 
slender  stems  creeping  quite  closely  to  the  ground  and  forming  a  dense 
carpet  with  its  abundant  foliage,  and  from  this  mass  of  leaves  its 
large,  erect,  creamy  white  flowers  spring.  These  are  usually  some 
2  inches  across,  with  yellow  centres,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen 
faintly  shaded  with  rose.  When  in  good  condition  its  flowers  almost 
hide  from  view  the  carpet  from  which  they  spring,  and  it  is,  in  short, 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  summer- flowering  plants.  It  is  of  easy 
culture  ;  indeed,  once  planted  in  the  right  spot  it  will  take  care  of 
itself  provided  it  be  not  overrun  by  something  else  of  rampant  growth. 
It  delights  in  moisture — not,  however,  a  wet  position,  since  this  some¬ 
times  proves  fatal  to  it.  Peaty  soil,  or  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts, 
suit  it  well.  Choose  for  its  companions  such  plants  as  Trilliums, 
Rhexia,  Spigelia,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  will  be  at  home  alike  in 
the  same  soil  and  situation.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  form  carpets 
where  Cj^pripediums  are  planted,  which  will  suggest  the  desirability 
of  a  partial  shady  position.  On  damp  grassy  slopes  it  may  also  be 
placed,  for  in  such  is  it  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Plate  River.  It 
may  be  grown  equally  well  in  pots,  which  should  be  placed  in  shallow 
pans  kept  full  of  water  till  late  in  the  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
removed  in  early  spring.  Never  let  it  suffer  for  the  want  of  water. 
It  is  a  charming  plant  for  the  rock  garden  and  deserves  every  encou¬ 
ragement.  It  is  by  no  means  an  everyday  occurrence  even  in  choice 
collections  of  hardy  plants,  which  to  me  is  an  unaccountable  fact, 
seeing  that  its  free  growth  and  general  excellence  favours  its  extensive 
cultivation.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division. 

Lithospermum  prostratum. — Few  are  the  plants  which  we 
possess  with  brilliant  blue  flowers,  the  Gentians  excepted,  that  are  truly 
hardy.  This  well-known  favourite  (fig.  37).  however,  possesses  all 
these  qualities.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  planting  on  rockwork  owing 
to  its  prostrate  habit  and  great  profusion  of  lovely  rich  blue  flowers, 
which  bear  favourable  comparison  to  the  rich  hues  of  the  majority  of 
the  Gentians.  From  a  variety  of  causes  it  is  generally  seen  in  a 
straggling  almost  miserable  condition — a  condition  which  fails  to 
recommend  it  to  lovers  of  plants,  though  all  admit  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  charming  in  respect  of  colour.  It  is  easily  managed,  and  by 
following  the  simple  method  which  I  have  for  jmai's  adopted  in 
its  cultivation  compact  tufts  may  easily  be  obtained.  It  will  be 


seen  at  a  glance  that  it  is  not  of  the  usual  character  of  alpines  in 
respect  to  habit,  and  which  generally  form  themselves  into  more  or 
less  compact  cushions.  This,  however,  is  quite  distinct,  and  is  in 
reality  a  suffruticose  evergreen.  In  planting  choose  for  it  a  sunny 
position  on  the  rock,  in  deep,  rich,  light  sandy  loam.  It  will  soon 
form  compact  tufts.  Not  so,  however,  when  planted  in  stiff,  clayey, 
or  cold  soils  ;  in  these  it  invariably  grows  slowly  and  in  the  end  only 
makes  straggling  growths,  which  are  mostly  blackened  half  their 
length.  In  this  lingering  and  unhappy  condition  it  is  anything  but 
pleasing.  Let  those  who  desire  to  see  this  plant  in  luxuriant  spread¬ 
ing  masses  obtain  fresh  stock  and  make  a  fresh  start.  When  the 
flowering  is  over  prune  them  closely  with  the  knife,  say  to  within  a 
radius  of  3  inches  (this  is,  of  course,  only  intended  for  newly  planted 
ones),  which  will  induce  them  to  break  up  numerously  from  the 
centre,  and  in  sufficient  time  to  get  well-ripened  wood  before  winter. 
This  plan  may  be  adopted  till  the  plants  have  made  really  good  tufts, 
when  they  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  will.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  :  those  best  suited  to  form  roots  quickly  are  the  young  shoots, 
which  should  be  stripped  off  with  a  heel  attached  and  inserted  under 
handlights  in  very  sandy  soil.  Inserting  considerably  more  than  mxy 
be  required  will  be  the  quickest  means  of  soon  forming  good  patches, 
pruning  them  till  they  form  such  as  above  described.  When  once 
established  it  is  most  impatient  of  removal,  and  old  plants  can  seldom 


Fig.  37.— Lithospermum  prostratum. 


be  removed  ;  therefore  it  is  most  important  that  a  good  position: 
should  be  selected  at  first,  where  it  may  remain  undisturbed.  It 
comes  from  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  said  to  become  a  foot 
high.  Such,  however,  is  the  experience  of  but  few  of  even  the  best 
cultivators  in  England,  where  it  assumes  a  strictly  prostrate  habit  of 
growth.  L.  fruticosum  is  often  given  as  synonymous,  though  I  believe 
erroneously,  and  has  been  known  to  cultivators  upwards  of  two  cen¬ 
turies,  and  attains  a  height  of  2  feet,  while  the  lovely  little  plant  under 
consideration  came  to  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

Epig^a  repens. — A  trailing  evergreen  from  North  America, 
where  it  is  abundant  in  many  parts  and  a  real  beauty,  for  though 
from  the  rich  flora  of  North  America  we  have  an  almost  endless 
number  of  rare  and  lovely  plants  possessing  qualities  not  easily 
surpassed,  yet  this  little  trailing  shrub  ranks  among  the  best.  Singu¬ 
larly  enough,  as  with  many  other  choice  plants,  it  is  only  known  to  a 
few,  that  limited  few  known  as  enthusiasts,  and  in  this  unique  circle 
it  is  much  admired.  The  conditions  under  which  it  luxuriates  in  its 
native  home,  though  apparently  of  a  commonplace  character,  are  not 
usually  sufficiently  imitated  in  English  gardens  to  suit  it.  Like  many 
other  plants  having  the  reputation  of  being  fastidious  it  will  require 
time  ere  it  will  become  a  popular  plant.  Still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  more  will  make  an  attempt  to  grow  it  successfully,  as  it  well 
repays  the  labour  bestoAved  upon  it.  The  primary  cause  of  failure  is 
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choosing  the  wrong  position  for  it  at  planting  time,  some  fixing  it  in 
a  sunny  position,  others  in  a  wet  and  shady  bog.  In  either  of  these 
it  is  sure  to  be  unhappy.  In  the  former  position  its  leaves  will  soon 
present  a  brown  and  blistered  appearance,  and  in  the  latter  its  roots 
will  not  long  survive.  At  the  outset  those  unacquainted  with  it  should 
try  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists  in  its  native 
habitat,  after  which  it  will  be  found  among  the  easiest  to  manage. 
It  inhabits  the  Pine  woods  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
invariably  in  rocky  or  sandy  soils.  In  such  as  these  it  seems  to 
delight,  and  often  importations  of  it  may  be  found  with  particles  of 
hard  granitic  rock  clinging  tightly  to  its  woody  fibres.  Midst  the 
Pine  woods  it  is  afforded  ample  shade  and  shelter,  conditions  at  all 
times  essential  to  its  well-being.  It  delights  in  peat  and  leaf  soil  in 
about  equal  quantity,  to  which,  beside  a  fair  proportion  of  sharp  sand, 
add  a  liberal  quantity  of  broken  brick  rubbish  about  the  size  of  hazel 
nuts.  This  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  granite,  and  can  always 
be  had.  Its  small  clusters  of  delicate  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  profusion  in  early  summer,  emit  a  delightfully  spicy 
fragrance.  In  a  cut  state  it  is  seen  to  great  advantage  and  lasts  a 
considerable  time.  The  unfolding  buds  somewhat  resemble  at  a  side 
view  the  flowers  of  President  Garfield  Bouvardia,  and  are  of  a  similar 
colour.  It  does  not  root  readily  from  cuttings,  though  it  may  be 
easily  rooted  by  twisting  the  shoots  and  pegging  them  down  in  sandy 
peat  after  the  manner  of  layers.  If  not  required  in  quantity  it  may  be 
thus  layered,  as  thereby  fresh  roots  are  formed,  which  gives  increased 
vigour  to  the  plants. 

Dryas  octopetala  (Mountain  Avens). — An  extremely  hardy 
alpine  of  dense  prostrate  habit,  indigenous  to  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  occurs  throughout  the  mountain  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  plentiful  in  Scotland,  and  more  sparsely  distributed,  I  believe, 
in  a  few  spots  in  North  Wales.  Inhabiting  such  a  wide  geographical 
area  as  this,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  it  must  encounter  con¬ 
siderable  variations  of  soil,  altitude,  and  position.  When  we  consider 
these  points  carefully  it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  those  plants  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  ;  and 
though  it  grows  with  such  freedom  in  so  many  places  and  even  within 
ihe  limits  of  our  owm  little  isle  in  luxuriance,  it  is  not  an  everyday 
occurrence  to  find  good  patches  under  cultivation.  In  alpine  and 
even  arctic  regions  the  mountains  are  mantled  with  its  abundant 
foliage,  from  which  issue  its  creamy  flowers  about  an  inch  across, 
furnished  with  yellow  stamens,  w’hich  render  it  more  conspicuous. 
It  is  strictly  evergreen,  and  being  neat  and  compact  in  habit  as  well 
cs  handsome  in  foliage  and  flower,  it  is  deserving  a  good  position  on 
the  rockery.  It  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  may  over¬ 
hang  some  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  and  where  it  forms  a  most 
pleasing  and  interesting  feature.  It  delights  in  moist  sandy  peat, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  division,  by  cuttings,  or  seeds.  I  remember 
seeing  some  years  ago  fine  patches  of  this  plant  in  Messrs.  Back¬ 
house’s  richly  stored  rockery  at  York,  and  happy  indeed  they  were. 
It  prefers  rock  or  broken  bricks  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  a  position 
not  having  the  full  sun.  Of  other  species  not  so  well  known  as  the 
])receding  may  be  mentioned  D.  Drummondi  with  yellow  flowers,  a 
telling  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  enjoying  a  deep  bed  of  peat  in  a 
moist  half-shady  position  ;  and  D.  tenella,  an  extremely  rare  plant 
from  Labrador,  forming  dense  little  tufts  of  very  minute  leaves  and 
large  creamy  white  Anemone-like  flowers.  There  is  only  one  other 
form  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  known  as  D.  intermedia.  This, 
however,  I  do  not  consider  a  true  species,  hut  probably  a  minor  form 
of  D.  octopetala.  It  is  identical  with  the  type  in  its  bright  shining 
leaves  above  and  serice  beneath,  but  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts  — 
J.H.  E. 


NOTES  ON  APPLES. 

Budding.— For  the  last  few  years  I  have  at  this  time  budded 
a  few  stocks  with  varieties  which  have  jaroved  worthy  of  our  best 
attention.  Apple  trees  are  so  clieap  that  it  may  be  thought 
hardly  worth  while  to  propagate  them  at  home  ;  but  it  happened 
in  our  case,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  with  others,  that  some  of 
our  most  reliable  hinds  were  without  name,  and  the  only  means 
I  had  of  multiplying  these  was  therefore  to  propagate  them 
myself.  Some  gardeners  prefer  grafting  in  spring  to  budding  in 
autumn.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  budding  is  inc  omparably 
superior  to  grafting  for  young  stocks,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  budding  very  strongly  to  other  gardeners. 
The  end  of  this  month  is  the  best  time  for  the  work,  both  stock 
and  scion  being  then  in  the  best  condition.  My  first  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  the  reason  for  that,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
was  brought  about  by  leaving  the  leaf  attached  to  the  bud.  A 
noted  pomologist  kindly  gave  me  a  hint  on  the  matter,  and  since 
the  leaves  have  been  detached  I  have  succeeded  perfectly. 

Young  versus  Old  Trees.— Old  trees  are  popularly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  better  fruit-producers  than  young  ones.  Well, 


they  are  in  good  Apple  seasons,  but  in  a  year  like  the  present, 
when  Apples  are  extremely  scarce,  the  young  trees  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  If  all  our  trees  had  been  young  it  would  have 
been  a  fairly  good  Apple  year  with  us,  as  most  of  these  have  a 
fair  crop  and  some  a  heavy  one  ;  but  on  the  old  trees — and  the 
older  they  are  the  worse — the  crop  is  almost  nothing.  Now  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  this.  We  all  blame  frost  for  the 
scarcity,  but  frost  is  not  likely  to  be  particularly  discriminating 
as  regards  the  age  of  trees.  1  imagine  what  it  does  discriminate 
in  the  quality  of  the  bloom.  Strong  w'ell-developed  bloom  has 
all  the  chances  as  opposed  to  the  ill-nurtured  blossom  of  old 
worn-out  trees.  It  is  also  worth  notice  that  on  strong  young 
growths  which  have  been  left  on  old  trees  the  most  fruits  are  to 
be  found.  An  overflowing  season  like  I88fl  had  its  lessons  in  not 
being  too  greedy  with  old  trees,  and  the  present  year  should 
teach  us  to  chiefly  depend,  in  gardens  on  healthy  young  trees. 

The  other  week  1  saw  a  note  on  the  question  of  pruning.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  any  set  rule  down  as  to  the  pruning  of 
Apple  trees,  varying  so  much  as  they  do  in  habit.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  want  to  say  anything  arbitary  as  regards  their  behaviour 
with  other  people  w'ho  find  them  amenable  to  the  same  treatment 
as  that  reserved  for  forest  trees.  In  our  climate  Apples  develope 
very  marked  peculiarities.  Fearn’s  Pippin,  for  example,  requires 
very  close  pruning  ;  Gloria  Mundi  also  requires  cutting  pretty 
hard  back.  The  Codlins,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  have 
enough  wmod  left ;  Manx  Codlin  and  Stirling  Castle  never  grow 
enough  and  hardly  require  pruning,  while  Ecklinville,  Warner’s 
King,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Wellington,  and 
many  others  are  best  left  with  plenty  of  firm  wood.  These  do 
not  refuse  to  form  fruit  buds  on  a  length  of  2  or  3  feet. 

Although  the  planting  season  is-  as  yet  somewhat  in  the 
future,  it  may  nevertheless  be  not  altogether  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  what  has  so  very  often  been  pointed  out  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  that  is  the  unwdsdom  of  planting  many  sorts 
lor  the  purpose  of  deriving  a  supply  of  Apples.  It  can  hardly 
be  too  often  reiterated  that  a  few  reliable  sorts  multiplied  accord¬ 
ing  to  need  is  the  only  safe  way  of  keeping  up  a  supply.  Even 
in  extra  bad  seasons  some  kinds  never  fail.  Of  these  never-fail 
sorts  I  would  note  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville, 
Northern  Greening,  Warner’s  King,  Alfriston,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Kentish  Fillbasket  as  being  about  the  best.  Some  really  good 
kinds,  such  as  Hawthornden  and  Wellington,  are  so  subject  to 
canker  that  I  hardly  care  to  recommend  them.  The  only  dessert 
varieties  I  find  worth  growing  are  one  or  two  early  ones,  such  as 
Irish  Peach  and  Red  Quarrenden.  The  finer  and  later  sorts 
seem  to  require  a  wall ;  King  of  the  Pippins  is  the  only  latish 
variety  that  can  be  depended  on. 

Another  matter  worth  attention  as  regards  planting  is  that  of 
the  age  of  the  trees.  I  would  most  unhesitatingly  recommend 
strong  maidens.  I  have  never  failed  with  these,  but  have  often 
known  failures  with  older  plants.  Properly  managed  older 
plants  should  do  equally  well,  but  they  are  often  sent  with  too 
few  roots,  and  in  consequence  feel  the  bad  treatment  so  much 
that  maidens  in  the  end  distance  them  entirely.  People  who 
manage  their  own  gardens  are  very  apt  to  err  in  getting  largish 
trees,  and  when  planting  them  they  very  kindly  bury  some  dung 
among  the  roots,  hoping  they  will  reciprocate  their  kindness  by 
quickly  yielding  much  fruit.  Unfortunately  for  them  most 
plants  do  not  prefer  raw  dung  to  good  soil,  and  the  Apple  is  not 
one  of  the  few  that  do.  The  place  to  put  the  dung  is  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  after  the  planting  is  finished.  If  the  dung  is 
fresh  and  good  there  is  no  fear  of  the  roots  failing  to  reap  the 
benefit.  All  young  trees  should  also  be  securely  staked  for  the 
first  few  years,  and  if  lifted  biennially  it  is  much  to  their  benefit. 
An  annual  surfacing  of  dung  should  not  be  neglected. 

I  may  add  that  at  present  we  are  thinnirg  out  useless  spurs 
and  branches  from  trees  which  are  carrying  short  crops.  This 
is  much  better  done  now  than  in  winter. — R.  P.  B. 


SHRUB-GROUPING. 

{Continued  from  1G2.') 

Of  other  summer-blooming  shrubs  there  are  several  varieties 
of  Hibiscus  syriacus  quite  worthy  of  the  rich  soil  which  they 
require  to  answer  well.  Hydrangeas,  too,  make  a  great  display 
of  pink,  white,  and  blue  flowers  throughout  August,  but  they 
must  be  planted  carefully  in  deep  soil.  I  have  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  H.  hortensis  10  feet  in  diameter  laden  with  hundreds  of 
deep  blue  flowers  planted  in  deep  yet  poor  soil  much  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron;  many  others  planted  at  the  same  time  in 
poor  thin  silicious  soil  made  very  little  growth  and  were  com¬ 
parative  failures.  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  is  thriving  in  deep 
I'ich  soil  abounding  in  potash  and  lime,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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H.  liortensis  would  thrive  in  this  soil,  too,  but  its  flowers  would 
retain  the  normal  pink  colour. 

Rubns  flore  albo  pleno  and  R.  roseo  pleno  are  both  lovely, 
with  double  white  and  pink  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
The  Chinese  Bramble  (Rubus  phmnicolasius)  is  also  ornamental, 
with  handsome  foliage,  dark  green  on  the  upper  and  white  on 
the  lower  side.  The  fruit  is  eveloped  in  a  long  downy  reddish- 
brown  calyx  as  it  grows  after  the  flowers  fade.  In  this  guise  it 
is  attractive,  and  when  the  segments  of  the  calyx  turn  back  and 
display  the  glossy  scarlet  fruit  which  comes  in  bold  symmetrical 
clusters,  the  effect  is  bright  and  pleasing  in  a  very  high  degree. 

I  have  some  plants  of  it  which  were  raised  from  seed  two  years 
ago,  and  find  the  fruit  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
common  Bramble,  so  that  it  is  at  its  best  from  the  last  week  of 
August  onwards  through  September.  Escallonia  macrantha 
becomes  so  handsome  a  shrub  in  the  southern  counties,  and  gives 
flowers  so  early  and  late  in  summer,  that  it  must  certainly  have 
a  prominent  place  wherever  it  is  found  to  answer.  Thei'e  is 
nothing  gaudy  or  even  brilliant  about  it,  yet  its  effect  is  de¬ 
cidedly  rich,  quiet,  and  refined.  Its  growth  is  so  dense  that 
large  specimens  are  literally  mounds  of  deep  glossy  evergreen 
foliage,  charmingly  studded  with  spikes  of  bright  pink  flowers  in 
summer. 

Hypericum  patulum  is  one  of  our  best  dwai-f  shrubs  for  the 
front  rank  of  a  group.  When  2  to  3  feet  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter  it  is  by  no  means  inconspicuous,  for  it  is  so  full  of 
pretty  yellow  flowers  in  August  and  September  as  to  be  very 
attractive,  ^sculus  laciniatum,  the  summer-flowering  dwarf 
Horse  Chestnut,  has  handsome  foliage,  each  shoot  being  crowned 
with  a  spike  of  its  pretty  white  flowers  now,  and  in  autumn  the 
leaves  change  to  a  rich  yellow.  Desfontainia  spinosa  is  another 
August-flowering  shrub  with  evergreen  foliage  very  much  like 
that  of  the  common  Holly,  with  handsome  orange  tubular 
flowers.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  6  feet,  and  is  then 
remarkable  for  its  distinct  and  striking  appearance.  Another 
shrub  seldom  met  with  is  Hypericum  oblongifolium,  which  is  at 
its  best  just  now.  The  finest  specimen  I  know  of  is  at  Oai’clew. 
When  I  saw  it  a  few  years  ago  at  the  end  of  August  it  was 
6  feet  high,  and  a  perfect  mass  of  yellow  flowers.  Nice  plants  of 
both  it  and  H.  patulum  can  now  be  had  for  Is.  6rf.  each.  Both 
are  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable  among  summer-flowering 
shrubs,  and  I  strongly  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  have  a  list  in  course  of  preparation  for  next  planting 
season. 

Another  native  shrub,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  the  Mountain 
Ash,  but  quite  worth  planting,  is  the  common  Guelder  Rose.  It 
grows  into  a  shapely  rounded  bush  some  10  feet  high  and  as 
much  in  diameter,  its  pure  white  flowers  being  followed  by 
clusters  of  glossy  purplish-crimson  berries,  w'hich  continue  orna¬ 
mental  till  winter,  for  the  birds  will  not  touch  them,  as  they  do 
the  more  brilliant  berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  which  are  now 
being  eaten  so  fast  that  none  will  be  left  in  another  fortnight. 
Autumn  may  certainly  claim  the  Guelder  Rose  for  its  berries, 
and  for  the  crimson  hue  of  its  foliage  then  if  there  be  much 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  The  Liquidamber 
styraciflua  is  then  especially  brilliant  with  its  rich  crimson 
leaves,  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  silvery  plumes  of  the 
Pampas  Grass.  It  does  not  answer  well  in  a  poor  thin  soil,  but 
is  quite  worthy  of  one’s  best  care  in  providing  stations  for  it. 
Pyrus  prunifolia  is  highly  ornamental  with  its  brilliant-coloured 
fruit,  of  which  it  has  an  abundant  crop  this  year.  So,  too,  has 
our  own  wild  Crab,  and  there  is  no  sight  more  attractive  in 
autumn  than  a  tree  of  it  laden  with  the  pretty  high-coloured 
clusters  of  yellow  and  crimson  fruit.  Like  the  Mountain  Ash 
and  Guelder  Rose  it  abounds  in  the  woods  here,  giving  us 
blossom  in  spring,  and  fruit  that  is  even  more  attractive  in  the 
autumn. 

I  decidedly  object  to  Apple  trees  in  shrubberies,  but  the  Crab 
is  a  miniature  form  that  is  not  offensive,  its  growth  having  a 
certain  air  of  wild  beauty  that  is  agreeable ;  but  a  grafted  Apple 
tree  as  it  becomes  old  gradually  developes  a  squat  spreading  head 
that  is  the  reverse  of  ornamental.  I  was  once  standing  on  a 
terrace  in  front  of  a  noble  pile  of  buildings  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  8  ’ene  rich  in  all  the  elaborate  details  of  a  first-class 
terrace  garden.  Looking  onwards  I  saw  fine  timber  fringed  with 
handsome  shrub  groups,  soft  undulating  turf — all  was  in  accord, 
till  farther  on  the  eye  fell  upon  the  tops  of  some  old  standard 
Apple  trees,  and  there  was  at  once  an  involuntary  sense  of  in¬ 
congruity,  of  the  presence  of  a  feature  that  clashed  with  all  that 
was  graceful,  stately,  and  symmetrical  around  it.  I  revert  to  this 
incident  now,  because  occasionally  an  advocate  of  novelty  puts 
forward  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  Apple  trees  in  shrub¬ 
beries.  Lovely  as  Apple  blossom  undoubtedly  is,  we  can  only 


accord  the  trees  due  admiration  in  the  right  place,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  in  the  orchard,  or  hard  by  some  quaint  old  farm¬ 
house.  Certainly  our  store  of  autumn-flowering  shrubs  is  not 
extensive,  but  then  we  hardly  look  for  fresh  young  flowers  that 
time  of  year,  and  are  prepared  to  admire  soft  rich  mellow  tints 
on  dying  foliage,  and  the  bright  colours  of  ripening  berries  that 
tell  of  the  swift  approach  of  winter.  Golden  Queen  Holly  then 
comes  more  fully  into  notice  than  it  did  in  summer,  and  we  have 
a  picture  of  varied  and  delightful  contrasts,  rich  in  harmony, 
without  one  jarring  note,  if  near  it  we  see  a  Liquidamber,  a 
Rhus  laciniata,  some  of  the  Japanese  Maples,  Cornus  brachy- 
poda,  a  Pampas  Grass,  some  of  the  hardy  Azaleas,  a  Berberis 
japonica,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  specimen  12  feet  high,  with  a 
sprightly  fresh  green  Conifer  or  two.  Conceive  the  effect  of  the 
rich  leaf  tints  if  for  foil  we  have  a  background  of  the  lively 
green  foliage  of  Pinus  insignis,  with  perhaps  a  white-stemmed 
Birch  or  two  for  relief,  with  the  long  pendant  flexile  branches 
still  dotted  with  foliage  that  has  taken  its  dying  tinge  of  yellow. 
Not  easy  is  it  to  plant  such  a  picture,  but  it  is  worth  while 
trying,  and  though  failures  may  occur,  the  work  of  alteration 
and  improvement  will  certainly  be  anything  but  unpleasant. — 
Edward  Luckhurst. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CELERY  MAGGOT  AND  MEALY  BUG. 

The  Celery  Maggot. — Last  year  our  Celery  crop  suffered  severely 
from  the  attacks  of  this  maggot,  and  after  trying  various  remedies  to  no 
purpose,  we  had  to  resort  to  hand-picking  the  infested  parts  of  the  leaves, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  checked  the  progress  of  the  plants,  in 
consequence  of  which  our  crop  of  Celery  was  rather  a  light  one.  The 
Parsley  crop  also  came  in  for  a  share  of  its  attentions,  much  to  its 
detriment. 

We  were  visited  this  year  rather  earlier  than  last,  as  the  maggots 
attacked  the  plants  while  yet;in  frames.  1  determined  to  try  the  effects  of 
tobacco  juice  on  them,  so  a  pail  was  procured  in  which  we  diluted  Corry 
and  Soper’s  “  London  ”  tobacco  juice  with  water,  one  part  of  the  former  to 
ten  of  the  latter  ;  the  plants  were  then  carefully  lifted  with  earth  attached, 
and  each  one  dipped  in  the  mixture  up  to  the  collar  and  then  laid  on 
their  side  to  drip  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  they  were  finally  planted 
in  the  prepared  trenches.  Next  day  on  examining  the  leaves  which  were 
infected  we  found  the  maggots  all  dead,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  been  quite  free  from  them  up  to  the  present ;  but  should  they 
make  their  appearance  again  we  shall  treat  them  to  the  same  dose 
applied  through  the  syringe,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  have  the  desired 
effect. 

The  Mealy  Bug. — It  has  been  for  years  a  wonder  to  me  how  such  a 
slow-going  insect  could  spread  so  rapidly  over  plants,  till  of  late  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  there  is  no  wonder  in  the  matter,  as  the  full-grown 
female  which  lays  the  eggs  is  quite  different  in  appearance  and  in  powers 
of  locomotion  from  the  others,  being  a  small  grey  insect  with  wings, 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  folds  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and 
when  disturbed  will  show  its  paces  in  pretty  quick  style.  When  sponging 
plants  infected  with  mealy  bug  this  harmless-looking  female  bug  should 
be  carefully  hunted  for  and  destroyed. — H.  Henderson. 

[Is  not  the  winged  insect  the  male  ?] 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

An  effective  advertisement  in  the  Journal  reminds  me  of  the  great 
value  of  an  hydraulic  ram  in  a  garden  in  one  of  the  driest  districts  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Without  the  aid  of  this  simple  but  most  effective  appliance  for 
raising  water  from  a  distant  stream  to  a  tank  at  the  top  of  a  mansion,  and 
from  thence  conducted  to  the  garden  through  inch  pipes,  there  would  have 
been  a  total  collapse  in  the  crops  not  only  this  year  but  on  several  pievious 
occasions.  I  mention  that  the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  man¬ 
sion  for  the  reason  of  showing  that  it  answers  all  ordinary  purposes  there, 
and  that  an  adjacent  hill,  as  shown  in  the  figure  on  the  back  page  of  the 
Journal  last  week,  is  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system.  When  such  a  hill  exists  it  is  highly  desirable  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  because  then  the  pressure  of  water  is  so  great  that  when  it  passes 
through  small  pipes  it  is  driven  to  a  great  height  and  with  corresponding 
force  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  at  the  top  of  a  building  ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  fire,  what  is  far  better,  a  fountain  can  be  kept  in  play  when¬ 
ever  it  may  be  desired.  Do  not,  however,  let  the  absence  of  a  mountain 
deter  anyone  from  fixing  an  hydraulic  ram  where  there  is  a  stream  of 
water  for  working  it  and  for  distribution  where  it  may  he  wanted  in  man¬ 
sion,  offices,  and  garden. 

In  two  establishments  in  which  I  have  served  the  water  supply  is 
obtained  from  a  lower  level  by  the  aid  of  water-wheels  and  pumps — the 
wheels  working  the  pumps  and  forcing  the  water  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
or  so.  The  supply  seldom  failed,  still  it  was  not  constant.  The  cost  must 
have  been  considerable  in  procuring  all  the  necessaries  for  the  working  of 
the  system,  and  constant  attention  most  be  given  to  oiling  the  parts  liable 
to  friction,  or  a  break  in  the  supply  of  water  speedily  occurs.  In  a  third 
establishment  I  found  an  hydraulic  ram,  and  this  ram  was  certainly  one 
of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had.  I  was  astonished  by  its  simplicity  and 
gratified  by  its  efficiency.  It  was  always  at  work  night  and  day,  need- 
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ing  neither  oiling  nor  any  other  attention  whatever  for  months  together  ; 
indeedit  has  worked  for  a  year  without  intermission  or  examination.  The 
cost  of  providing  this  invaluable  article  must  have  been  trifling  in  compari¬ 
son  with  that  of  the  wheel  and  pumps ;  and  the  ram  has  beyond  doubt 
paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again  in  the  saving  of  labour  in  watering  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  garden  that  was  the  outcome  of 
its  aid. 

It  was  at  first  fixed  exactly  as  shown  in  the  engraving  referred  to — that 
is,  about  5  feet  below  the  water  level  of  the  supplying  steam,  and  about 
15  feet  from  it.  Though  it  worked  like  that  for  some  years,  yet  the  action  of 
the  valve  was  too  violent — the  pulsation,  as  it  were,  too  rapid — that  it  now 
and  then  shook  itself  out  of  order.  The  supply  pipe  from  the  stream  was 
then  lengthened,  and  entered  the  stream  at  the  point  where  it  widens  in 
the  figure  referred  to,  or  instead  of  the  pipe  being  15  feet  long  it  was 
about  six  times  that  length,  and  the  “  fall  ”  was  thus  correspondingly 
lessened.  The  effect  was  magical.  There  was  no  more  clashing  of  the 
valve  and  scarcely  any  noise,  but  it  w'orked  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
smoothness,  the  supply  of  water  being  unfailing  and  uninterrupted. 

I  remember  Mr.  Luckhurst,  who  appears  to  have  had  much  experience 
with  hydraulic  rams,  stating  in  the  Journal  that  a  2-iach  supply  pipe 
should  be  100  feet  long,  and  my  experience  certainly  proved  that  his  state¬ 
ment  was  correct,  though  he  recommended  that  the  ram  should  be  10  feet 
below  the  stream.  He  was  probably  quite  right ;  for  though  the  one  under 
notice  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  supplied  all  the  water  that 
was  required,  yet  its  action  was  rather  slow,  and  no  doubt  with  a  deeper 
bed  it  would  have  worked  quickly  and  forced  considerably  more  if  it  were 
needed. 

The  depth,  however,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  ram.  Mr.  Luckhurst 
has  recorded  that  he  has  one  fixed  only  13  inches  below  the  source  of 
supply,  only  needing  a  few  quarts  of  water  per  minute,  which  it  forces  to  a 
height  of  34  feet.  That  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
streams  in  the  country  where  a  ram  might  be  fixed,  and  hundreds  of  gardens 
parched  and  gardeners  exhausted  that  might  be  refreshed  at  a  trifling  cost 
to  the  owners  of  those  gardens. 

When  1  see,  as  I  often  have  seen,  a  constantly  running  stream  within 
a  few  hundred  yards,  and  even  much  less,  from  a  garden  and  the  gardener 
struggling  to  keep  his  plants  in  health  and  his  crops  moving,  and,  moreover, 
failing  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  I  always  think  the  owner  of  the  garden  is 
ignorant  of  the  little  cost  and  great  value  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  or  that  he 
cares  very  little  about  his  garden.  Wherever  a  gardenia  to  be  in  an  enj  ly- 
able  state  and  productive,  water  must  be  provided.  It  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  requisities,  and  often  unfortunately  the  last  to  be  thought  about 
— or  at  least  to  be  supplied,  for  some  persons  “  think  ”  about  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  years,  but  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  act  and  finish  the  work 
in  a  week. 

The  exhausting  period  through  which  we  have  recently  passed,  and  the 
great  inconveniences  that  have  been  experienced  in  keeping  things  alive  ; 
the  labour  that  has  been  expen  led  and  strength  wasted  in  carrying  water, 
that  with  a  little  foresight  and  slight  outlay  might  have  been  ready  to 
hand,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  owners 
of  gardens  to  the  great  want  that  exists,  and  to  the  remedy  that  so  many  of 
them  can  so  easily  procure  and  apply — the  hydraulic  ram. — Expekientia 
DOCET. 


JUDGING  SPRING-SOWN  ONIONS. 

In  July  and  August  there  are  many  spring-sown  Onions  shown  at  all 
exhibitions  of  any  importance,  and  the  judging  of  these  frequently  gives 
much  dissatisfaction  to  exhibitors.  Many  judges  seem  to  think  that  these 
Onions  should  be  quite  dried  up  in  the  necks  and  bottoms  before  they 
are  placed  before  them  if  they  are  to  be  worthy  of  a  prize,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  how  anyone  can  expect  spring  Onions  to  be  in  this  mature 
condition  at  the  times  named  ?  Times  without  number  I  have  seen 
spring  bulbs  not  more  than  7  inches  and  8  inches  in  circumference  gained 
a  first  prize  before  others  12  inches  and  14  inches  round,  and  all  because 
the  former  were  dried  up,  while  the  latter  were  green  and  fresh.  Any¬ 
body  can  dry  Onions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  simple  operations  conneeted 
with  their  culture,  but  everybody  cannot  grow  a  spring  Onion  to  be 
12  inches  or  14  inches  round  in  July  or  early  in  August,  and  it  is  in  this 
the  credit  lies  which  deserves  reward.  If  prize  lists  would  only  state 
that  the  prizes  would  be  awarded  to  the  best-dried  Onions,  then  ex¬ 
hibitors  would  understand  what  to  do,  but  as  it  is  the  prizes  are  not 
generally  awarded  to  the  finest  grown.  Half-grown  specimens,  no 
matter  how  much  they  were  dried,  would  never  receive  favour  from  me 
in  the  summer  season,  as  the  prizes  would  be  awarded  to  seasonable 
productions,  and  above  all  to  the  best  developed.  I  do  not  know  when 
this  common  looking-out-for-the-ripest  system  originated,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  wrong,  and  should  be  stamped  out.  For  instance,  just  now 
the  best  of  our  spring  Onions,  Webb’s  Banbury,  14  inches  round,  are  not 
dried  up  as  if  it  was  Christmas,  but  they  are  plump  finely  developed 
bulbs  of  the  highest  usefulness,  and  should  anybody  show  such  at  this 
time  I  say  they  should  be  placed  before  all  those  taken  up  and  dried  off 
before  they  are  half  grown.  Of  late  many  exhibitors  have  complained 
to  me  of  this,  and  I  think  they  have  just  cause  to  grumble. — J.  Muip, 
Margam. 


Wasps  —  Dahlia  Constance.  —  In  your  last  issue  “J.  B.  E.., 
Went  Essex,"  wishes  to  know  how  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  faring  respecting  wasps.  From  August  4th  to  29th  we  have  taken 
ninety  nests  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  radius  of  the  ga  den.  Tie 
blackbirds  have  been  a  great  pest  to  the  Plums  ;  I  suppose  it  will  have 


been  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  but  last  night  (August  31st)  we  had  a 
grand  rain,  upwards  of  an  inch  being  registered.  I  am  very  much  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  white  Cactus  Dahlia  Constance.  What  do  others  say  ? 
— T.  Welch. 


Dahlias.  —  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  we  are 
informed,  proposes  to  make  a  special  and  very  extensive  exhibition 
of  all  the  different  classes  of  Dahlias — Show,  Pompone,  and  single,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  Tuesday  next,  the  9th  inst.,  in 
the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington. 
The  present  showery  weather  being  extremely  favourable  for  the  Dahlia, 
a  more  than  usually  good  and  interesting  display  of  fine  blooms  may  be 
anticipated,  and  everyone  knows  that  whatever  Mr.  Turner  undertakes 
he  will  accomplish.  The  Exhibition  will  be  continued  up  to  and 
including  Saturday  the  13th  inst. 

-  We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Mangles 

of  Valewood,  Haslemere,  which  occurred  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  Mr.  Mangles  was  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  his  specialty 
being  the  Rhododendron  ;  not  the  Rhododendron  of  the  florist,  but  of 
the  botanist,  the  various  species  of  which  he  cultivated  with  great 
success.  Mr.  Mangles  was  an  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  through  his  death  the  Society  has 
sustained  a  very  great  loss. 

-  The  Taunton  Deane  Show. — Mr.  Iggulden  writes  to  say 

that  he  was  not  awarded  the  first  prize  for  vegetables  as  stated  by 
“Visitor”  in  his  supplementary  report  last  week,  but  received  the  first 
prize  for  fruit,  in  which  there  were  three  classes  provided.  The  report 
of  this  Show  seems  a  little  difficult  to  get  correct  and  satisfactory  to  a’l. 

-  Double  Tuberous  Begonias.— “J.  J.”  writes  : — “  I  send  you 

two  Begonia  blooms  grown  from  Messrs.  Laing’s  strain  of  seed.  Will 
you  please  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  them  in  your 
‘Notes  and  Gleanings  ’  column  of  the  Journal?”  Our  opinion  is  that 
the  blooms  are  splendid,  and  that  the  plants  producing  them  must 
have  been  well  grown.  They  are  brilliant  scarlet  rosettes,  surpassing 
any  Turban  Ranunculus  we  have  seen,  the  largest  flower  being  exactly 
9  inches  in  circumference. 

-  Rainfall  in  July. — Mr.  Newmann,  in  reply  to  Mr.  James 

Shearer,  states  that  the  observations  with  regard  to  the  rainfall  in  the 
month  of  July  were  made  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Cheshire,  at  120  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  not  near  any  hills.  So  far  this  year  July  has  been 
the  wettest  month,  other  months  having  been  unusually  dry. 

-  Dahlia  Mrs.  Douglas. — This  fine  variety  was  certificated  at 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Kensington.  It 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  but  in  our  report  Mr. 
C.  Turner  was  inadvertently  credited  with  it. 

- Varieties  of  Fruits. — “  M.  S.”  writes: — “We  are  many 

times  puzzled  by  the  question,  “  How  many  varieties  of  fruits  are  there 
in  cultivation  ?”  But,  of  course,  the  question  is  generally  put  by  some 
one  that  is  not  aware  of  the  number  of  new  varieties  that  come  out 
yearly  both  from  our  own  and  also  from  Continental  growers.  In  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  recent  date  some  enthusiast  has  put  himself  to  the  trouble 
of  ascertaining  how  many  varieties  of  fruits  are  known  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  following  result : — Cherries,  209  ;  Apricots,  00  ;  Peaches, 
239  ;  Pears  1087  ;  Plums,  297.  Apples  have  not  been  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.” 

-  Lemons  in  the  Open  Air. — Mr.  W.  Harris,  Bradiford  House, 

Barnstaple,  writes: — “When  walking  through  the  gardens  of  Water- 
mouth  Castle  the  other  day  I  saw  a  fine  Lemon  plant  trained  against  a 
wall  in  the  open,  without  any  protection  whatever,  bearing  a  fine  crop 
of  fruit  in  every  stage  of  development.  I  was  informed  that  it  has  been 
planted  for  many  years,  and  is  rarely  seen  without  ripe  fruit  and  flowers 
on  it  at  the  same  time,  with  fruit  in  all  the  intermediate  stages.  This 
indicates  the  mildness  of  the  climate  around  Ilfracombe,  in  the  imme- 
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diate  neighbourhood  of  which  these  gardens  are  situated.  Peaches  were 
here  also  on  the  open  walls  very  plentiful  and  good.” 

-  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  Stand  at  the  Health  Exhibition. 

— The  Pictorial  World,  on  the  21st  ult.,  published  a  very  successful 
•engraving  of  this  stand,  which  occupies  600  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  is 
such  a  prominent  object  at  the  entrance  to  the  principal  arcade.  In 
referring  to  their  illustration  our  contemporary  observes  : — “  At  first  sight 
dhe  question  might  be  asked,  “  What  have  seeds  and  root  crops  to  do 
with  health  ?”  but  if  such  a  question  were  asked  the  answer  is  cer- 
d,ainly  easy  enough.  Seeds,  in  their  relation  to  health,  are  as  important 
as  every  other  article  of  food.  Bad  or  imperfect  seed  means  poor  and 
imperfect  crops,  and  these  again  react  upon  the  constitutions  of  those 
who  partake  of  the  fruit  of  those  crops;  poor  wheat  makes  poor  flour, 
-and  consequently  bad  bread.  Poor  pastures,  the  result  of  bad  seeds, 
can  only  result  in  half-fed  cattle,  the  result  being  poor  and  ill-fed  meat 
containing  none  of  those  essential  qualities  to  life  which  animal  food  are 
■supposed  to  yield  to  the  consumer.  Thus  we  see,  without  going 
further,  how  essential  to  health  is  good  and  properly  selected  seed, 
and  for  which  indeed  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons  of  Beading  have  been  for 
so  many  years  celebrated,” 

-  We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  nurserymen, 

Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland,  a  large  box  of  Gladioli,  containing 
spikes  of  sixty  varieties  of  the  named  Gandavensis  hybrids.  Amongst 
the  most  attractive  were  the  following  : — Africaine,  dark  slate  on  scarlet 
ground,  with  scarlet  and  white  stripes.  Ambrose  Verschatfelt,  delicate 
Tose  on  white  ground,  flaked  with  crimson.  Astree,  white,  heavily  flaked 
with  rose.  Eugene  Scribe,  tender  rose,  blazed  with  carmine.  Ginevra, 
cerise,  striped  with  white.  La  Perle,  rosy  lilac ;  a  beautiful  variety. 
La  V4suve,  scarlet  of  the  greatest  brilliance,  smooth  and  fine  ;  a  splendid 
■Gladiolus.  Le  Dante,  deep  red,  with  white  spots.  Meyerbeer,  orange- 
■scarlet,  with  purplish  blotches.  Ovide,  carmine,  with  a  white  stripe 
•down  each  segment.  Schiller,  straw  colour,  with  crimson  blotches. 
Virginalis,  white,  flaked  with  rose.  Both  the  spikes  of  bloom  and  the 
individual  flowers  were  of  good  size,  as,  indeed,  were  those  of  all  the 
other  varieties  sent,  and  these  somewhat  fickle  flowers  appear  to  thrive 
well  in  Holland. 

-  Layering  Carnations. — A  paper  was  read  on  the  22nd  of 

August  at  the  meeting  of  the  Walkley  (Sheffield)  Amateur  Floral  Society 
on  the  Carnation  and  Picotee,  by  the  well-known  veteran  cultivator  Mr. 
B.  Simonite.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  a  question 
was  asked  by  a  member  as  to  the  modus  operandi  to  be  observed  in 
■layering,  which  brought  a  reply  from  Mr.  Simonite  to  this  effect.  In 
making  the  cut  the  usual  mode  is  to  insert  the  knife  immediately  below 
the  joint,  cutting  the  stem  half  through,  and  then  turning  the  knife  to 
make  the  upward  cut  ;  but  years  ago,  finding  the  inconvenience  of  this 
method,  he  had  invented  a  knife  having  an  extremely  narrow  and  thin 
blade,  with  cutting  edges  on  both  sides  and  a  fine  needle-like  point. 
This  he  could  readily  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  stem  an  inch  above 
the  joint,  the  slit  then  being  made  downwards  to  the  required  depth 
below  the  joint,  the  knife  being  withdrawn  and  the  horizontal  cut  made 
in  the  usual  manner.  He  said  he  had  found  in  his  large  collection  this 
mode  to  be  one  by  which  a  great  saving  in  time  was  effected,  and  also 
more  ease  and  convenience  in  doing  the  work  achieved, 

- Vines  in  France. — “  M.  S.”  observes ; — “  Of  all  the  elements 

•of  wealth  in  which  France  is  so  rich  none  contributes  more  power¬ 
fully  to  the  prosperity  of  that  country  than  the  Vine.  The  soil  and 
climate,  the  system  of  land  tenure,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  are 
so  adapted  to  its  cultivation  that  France  has  long  distanced  all  com¬ 
petitors  as  a  producer  of  Vines.  She  exports  more  than  all  the  other 
countries  put  together  ;  and  though  Grapes  ripen  to  perfection  in  Italy, 
•Greece,  and  Turkey,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
throughout  Western  Asia,  where  it  appears  to  be  indigenous,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  S.  Africa,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  plains  of 
Champagne  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  from  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  to  those  of  the  Rhone  the  cultivation  is  general.  It  occupies 
over  5,000,000  of  acres,  gives  employment  to  at  least  7,000,000  of  people, 
and  produces  on  an  average  every  year  a  harvest  valued  at  120,000,000 
sterling.” 

- Death  op  M.  Eugene  Fournier. — In  announcing  the  decease 

of  the  above  well-known  botanist  the  Illustration  Ilortieole  observes  that 
Re  “  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  natural  history,  and  in  his  numerous 


works  he  proved  himself  a  learned  and  impartial  writer.  His  memoir 
on  Tuberous  Begonias,  his  work  on  the  Crucifers,  and  miscellaneous 
contributions  on  botanical  subjects,  afford  sufficient  testimony  of  his 
extensive  knowledge.” 

-  Gunnera  mAnicAta. — In  giving  a  coloured  figure  of  this 

handsome  Gunnera  the  Illustration  Horticole  remarks  that  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  M.  Linden  from  Brazil  about  ten  years  ago  at  the  same  time 
as  Gunnera  Brephogea,  which  was  found  growing  on  the  roots  of  an 
epiphytal  Orchid  from  New  Grenada.  G.  manicata  has  large,  bright 
green,  deeply  cut  leaves,  giving  it  a  fine  appearance  for  prominent 
positions  in  gardens. 

-  Cypripedium  ciliolare. — An  excellent  coloured  plate  of  this 

Cypripedium  is  given  in  L' Illustration  Horticole  for  August,  together 
with  a  description  by  M.  E.  Rodigas.  It  is  there  pointed  out  that  it  is 
a  near  ally  of  0.  superbiens  (C.  Veitchianum),  but  that  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  more  numerous  veins  and  hairs  on  the  margin  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  a  shorter  lip,  and  large  staminode.  In  the  figure  the  colour  is 
also  much  darker  than  is  usually  seen  in  C.  superbiens,  or  than  we  have 
seen  in  C.  ciliolare.  The  foliage  is  handsomely  marbled. 

-  A  PARAGRAPH  appeared  in  our  last  week’s  issue  on  the  Stone 

Pine  taken  from  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette.  We  are  informed  that  it 
appeared  as  an  original  article  in  “  The  Garden,”  and  regret  that  we 
should  have  been  so  misled  ;  but  there  is  no  guarding  against  such  pit- 
falls  if  a  respectable  paper  like  the  Gazette  fails  to  acknowledge  the 
sources  from  which  it  makes  its  extracts. 

-  The  following  cutting  from  the  Barnet  Press  has  been  sent  to 

us  for  publication  : — “  Mr.  Munro  of  Bulwer  Road,  New  Barnet,  has  hit 
upon  a  device  likely  to  prove  of  advantage  to  horticulturists.  By  the 
erection  of  a  series  of  glass  walls  he  has  converted  an  acre  of  average 
garden  land  into  a  surprisingly  productive  plot,  on  which  at  this 
moment  he  is  able  and  willing  to  show  to  any  visitor  who  likes  to  call 
nearly  two  tons  of  Tomatoes.  The  clusters  hang  in  lusty  groups  and 
copious  variety.  Some  are  already  richly  coloured,  ready  for  the  table  ; 
others  are  intentionally  kept  back,  so  as  to  secure  a  regular  succession 
of  pickings.  The  garden  presents  a  picture  well  worth  seeing.  We 
understand  his  invention  has  been  patented,  and  its  simplicity  is  such  as 
to  render  it  possible  to  offer  it  to  the  public  as  a  remarkably  inexpensive 
arrangement.” 


NON-PRUNED  APPLE  TREES. 

Me.  Waiting  will  obtain  more  evidence  in  support  of  his  statement 
that  Apple  shoots  will  bear  fruit  the  following  season  after  the  shoot  is 
formed  than  “Non-Believer”  will  for  the  observation  that  they  will  not 
Go  so  except  by  “accident.”  “Non-Believer’s”  remark  that  “The  first 
year  leaf  buds  only  are  produced  on  the  young  Apple  shoot,  the  second 
year  fruit  buds,  and  the  third  year  fruit,”  will  not  apply  to  all  cases.  If  an 
Apple  tree  is  properly  managed  fruit  buds  will  appear  on  the  free-bearing 
varieties  over  a  length  of  10  inches  at  least  on  the  same  season’s  growth, 
not  measuring  from  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  but  from  the  base  upwards — 
Keswick  Codlin,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield 
notably  do  so.  Standard  Apple  tree  pruners  should  take  particular  note 
of  the  following  remarks  by  “Thinker”  in  last  week’s  “Journal:” — 
“  When  the  head  of  a  standard  Apple  tree  is  formed,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  branches  provided,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  less  pruning  is 
indulged  in  the  better  will  be  the  crop  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that 
to  leave  a  tree  unpruned  from  the  first — from  the  time  it  leaves  a  nursery 
— is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be  made.” 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  management  of  fruit  trees  is  imperfectly 
understood  by  many  people.  Many  gardeners  go  to  extremes  in  whatever 
system  of  management  they  have  in  view.  A  gardener,  for  instance,  may 
happen  to  recommend  the  pruning  of  a  pyramid  Apple  tree  as  a  ineans  of 
the  tree  producing  good  fruit.  This  statement  would  be  given  in  good 
faith.  Many  have  the  impression  that  this  would  mean  “  stumping  ”  them 
in,  and  go  to  that  extreme  accordingly.  Another  gardener,  when  recom¬ 
mending  the  non-pruning  of  standard  Apple  trees,  would  not  allow  the 
trees  to  grow  into  a  thicket  for  the  want  of  a  little  timely  thinning  of  the 
branches. — A.  Young. 


I  hope  Mr.  Waiting’s  personalities — always  a  weak  sign — relieve 
him  ;  they  do  not  trouble  me  ;  and  as  to  his  portentous  intimation  not  to 
notice  my  communications  in  future,  I  trust  I  shall  survive  that  and  live 
at  least  to  notice  his  letters  to  you,  not  in  the  hope  of  altering  his 
opinions  in  any  way,  but  for  the  sake  of  your  readers.  In  reference  to 
Apple  trees,  when  Mr.  Waiting  first  wrote  he  spoke  of  trees  bearing  fruit 
on  the  last  year’s  shoots  as  if  it  was  their  common  habit  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  connected  with  his  practice,  and  I  pointed  out  that  such  a 
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thing  could  not  be  regarded  in  that  light,  for  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the 
Apple  to  bear  on  the  last  year’s  shoots  except  from  accidental  causes,  or 
causes  that  are  sufficiently  exceptional  to  be  ealled  “  accidents.”  I 
accept  Mr.  Bunyard’s  statements  ;  but  may  I  ask,  Can  the  fact  of  his  trees 
that  had  been  moved  last  year,  or  not  out  back  in  consequence  of  the  dry 
sprin  g,  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  accident  ?  In  general 
culture  the  Apple  bears  as  I  stated,  and  it  is  the  rule  and  not  exceptions 
we  have  to  consider,  and  Mr.  Waiting’s  notes  are  derived  from  the 
too  short  practice  and  too  exceptional  circumstances  to  be  of  any  value. — 
Non-Believer. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 

In  the  notes  recently  published  on  this  subject  none  of  the  writers  lay 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  having  an  early  batch  ready  in  March,  with 
bulbs  that  are  really  useful,  to  follow  the  stored  spring-sown  Onions.  Nor 
could  they  well  do  so,  for  tliey  were  all  too  late.  Yet  the  fact  could  hardly 
he  forgotten  so  soon  that  the  mild  weather  of  last  winter  caused  the  stored 
Onions  to  start  into  growth  so  early  that  many  a  gardener  had  to  eke  out 
his  supply  by  planting  the  sprouting  stored  Onions  for  use  till  the  tardy 
late-sown  autumn  Onions  were  ready.  It  was  from  hearing  complaints 
from  those  whose  stored  Onions  were  thus  spoiled,  and  whose  supply  of 
really  good  Onions  had  failed,  that  I  wrote  the  note  on  the  Queen  Onion 
which  was  published  on  June  12th,  page  463.  The  matter  appeared  to  me 
so  clear,  simple,  and  beyond  dispute,  that  my  note  was  a  brief  one.  It 
pointed  clearly  to  the  importance  of  sowing  in  July  :  of  autumn  transplan¬ 
tation  to  rows  a  foot  apart,  the  plants  being  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows; 
and  that  the  date  given — July  15th — for  sowing  should  not  be  thought  so 
early  as  to  induce  premature  bolting  to  seed.  I  told  how,  out  of  a  row  of 
135,  only  five  had  run  to  seed,  the  remainder  having  good  bulbs,  many 
being  4  inches  in  diameter. 

This  year  seed  of  the  Queen  for  an  early  and  midseason  supply,  with 
Tripoli  Giant  Rocca  for  late  use,  was  sown  on  July  18th.  The  plants  now 
(August  28th)  are  5  to  6  inches  high,  and  they  will  soon  be  transplanted  to 
the  permanent  bed,  where  I  shall  confidently  look  for  a  supply  of  useful¬ 
sized  bulbs  next  March.  They  will  probably  be  required,  for  the  spring- 
sown  crop  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  excessive  heat  that  it  ripened 
prematurely  and  the  bulbs  are  small. 

The  unanimity  of  Mr.  Muir,  “  B.,”  and  the  “  Man  of  Letters,”  as  to  late 
sowing  is  so  singular  that  I  as  a  seeker  for  information  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  reason.  Is  it  for  fear  of  premature  running  to  seed  F  Surely 
not,  for  the  garden  in  my  charge  is  near  the  south  coast.  Yet  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  from  that  cause  is  very  low.  Is  it  that  late  sowing  is 
supposed  to  promote  late  keeping  ?  July-sown  Tripoli  Onions  ripening  in 
about  a  year  from  the  date  of  sowing  are  found  to  keep  well  through  the 
following  winter.  Whence,  therefore,  is  the  advantage  of  sowing  later  ? — 
Edward  Ldckhuest. 


SANDY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  this  popular  annual  gathering  in  the  pretty  and  suitable  park  of 
J.  N.  Foster,  Esq.,  Sandy  Place,  a  large  and  successful  Show  was  held,  and, 
as  the  weather  was  auspicious,  a  great  concourse  of  visitors  was  attracted 
to  Sandy.  The  Exhibition — which  embraces,  in  addition  to  horticulture 
pure  and  simple,  farm  and  market-garden  produce,  poultry,  butter,  eggs, 
bread,  honey,  bees,  cage  birds,  (fcc. — was  held  in  about  a  dozen  large 
marquees ;  and  as  the  entries  exceeded  2000  in  number  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking;  but  the  sound  practical 
management  at  Sandy,  and  the  system  adopted  of  keeping  the  tents  for  the 
various  departments,  and  the  exhibits  also  nearly  upon  the  lines  of  those 
of  previous  years,  has  tended  to  make  the  work  of  the  Committee  run  much 
smoother  than  is  often  the  case  at  exhibitions  of  less  importance;  but  as 
‘‘  Onward  "  has  not  only  for  a  long  time  been  the  watchword  of  the  Society, 
but  the  true  definition  of  its  actual  and  continuing  progress,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  Committee  must,  if  the  present  rate  of  advance  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and,  as  tents  are  not  yet  constructed  of  indiarubber,  be  compelled 
to  add  materially  to  their  amount  of  canvas  on  the  next  occasion.  The 
effect  of  the  fine  plants  shown  on  Friday  was  much  marred  by  their  being 
crowded  on  to  a  massive  stage  about  8  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
eered  lofty  Fuchsias  of  equal  height — something  after  the  style  of  the 
ero  of  Waterloo  at  Hyde  Park — neither  the  names  of  the  plants  nor  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  being  discernible  on  the  shady  side  of  the  tent,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  fine  Coleuses  and  foliage  plants  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  or  the  outlines  only  of  the  plants  was  visible.  As  this  tent  also  con¬ 
tained  the  best  of  the  Roses  and  some  very  beautiful  cut  flowers,  it  was 
impossible  in  the  narrow  space  left  for  visitors  to  appreciate  fairly  the 
admirable  exhibits  packed  into  so  small  a  compass  and  so  unnecessarily 

The  competition  in  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  ten  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  was  well  sustained  between  Mr.  F.  Mould  of 
Pewsey,  Wilts,  a  new  and  strong  exhibitor  of  plants  at  these  shows,  and 
Mr.  E.  Tudgey  of  the  Exotic  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  the  former  having 
grand  specimens  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum, 
Ixora  Colei,  Erica  insignis,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  and  Vallota  purpurea. 
Mr.  Tudgey,  who  closely  followed  with  the  second  prize,  had  a  very  fine 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum  and  Clerodendrons  fallax  and  Balfourianum  in 
excellent  condition.  Mr.  E.abbitt,  gardener  to  General  Pearson,  The 
Hazels,  Sandy,  also  entered  the  lists,  and  was  but  little  behind  in  the  race 
with  model  specimens,  including  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  Ixora  Fraseri,  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  For  the  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  open  to  all  except  nurserymen,  Mr.  G.  Redman, 
gardener  to  J.  H.  Goodgames,  Esq.,  Eynesbury,  St.  Neots,  was  first,  having 
good,  and  well-flowered  plants  of  Statice  profusa,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and 
Justicia  carnea.  Foliage  plants  were  .also  well  shown  by  the  same  ex¬ 
hibitors,  Mr  Rabbitt  was  first  with  six  well-grown  Coleus.  Mr.  P.  Meyer 


of  Orwell  and  Mr.  G.  Claydon.  gardener  to  J.  H.  Astell,  Esq.,  Woodbury 
Hall,  also  showed  well  here,  and  were  placed  second  and  third  respectively ; 
but  the  height  at  which  they  were  staged  precluded  scrutiny.  The  same 
remark  also  applies  to  the  Fuchsias,  which  appeared  to  be  very  creditable 
specimens,  Mr.  Rabbitt  again  coming  in  first.  For  six  stove  and  green¬ 
house  Ferns,  Mr.  Tilbrook,  gardener  to  B.  Bro\TO,  Esq.,  Houghton,  Hunts, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  Claydon  second.  For  four  British  ferns  Mr.  Tilbrook 
was  also  first,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  Sandy  Rectory,  second. 

Cut  flowers  were  a  eood  feature  in  the  Show.  For  forty-eight  Roses  in 
the  open  class  five  stands  were  staged,  Messrs.  Paul  <fe  Son,  The  Old  Nur¬ 
series,  Cheshunt,  coming  in  well  first.  Amongst  their  best  flowers  were 
A.  K.  Williams,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Horace  Vernet,  Marie  Verdier,  Charles 
Darwin,  and  a  bold  bloom  of  Black  Prince,  now  almost  a  stranger  on  the 
exhibition  stage.  Mr.  J.  House  of  Peterborough  was  second,  having  good 
blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb,  Niphetos,  A.  K.  Williams,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Jules  Chretien,  and  Heinrich  Schultheis  (as  exhibited  not. 
unlike  Henri  Ledechaux) ;  and  Mr.  Laxton  of  Bedford  third  with  smaller  but 
bright  blooms.  For  twenty-four  Roses  (nurserymen  excluded)  there  was 
strong  competition.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  of  Stagsden  Vicarage,  Bedford,, 
was  first,  having  good  autumn  blooms  of  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Pierre  Netting,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Emile  Hausberg,  and  J.  S.  Mill. 
The  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes  of  Wimpole  Rectory,  Royston,  was  second,  and  Mr, 
E.  B.  Lindsell  of  Hitchin  third.  There  was  also  fair  competition  for  the 
season  in  the  minor  classes,  Mr.  Lindsell  being  here  first  for  six  blooms. 
Dahlias  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Messrs.  H.  Canned  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  but  not  for  competition  ;  and  Mr.  Laxton  showed  a  fine  stand  of 
singles,  set  up  on  long  stems,  this  less  formal  mode  appearing  to  show  off 
these  attractive  flowers  to  best  advantage.  For  twelve  Show  Dahlias  in  com¬ 
petition  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes  was  first,  and  Mr.  Redman  second.  For  six 
blooms,  first  Mr.  Fellowes,  second  Mr.  P.  Meyer  ;  and  in  the  amateurs’  class 
Mr.  R.  L.  Clarke  of  Cambridge  was  first  with  six  very  creditable  flowers. 
For  twenty-four  Gladiolus  Mr.  J.  House  was  first  with  an  excellent  stand, 
Mr.  Thornton,  cerise  and  white;  Huntsman,  scarlet;  Sir  M.  Lopez,  light 
scarlet ;  and  Queen  Mary  being  some  of  the  most  attractive  varieties.  Mr. 
P.  Meyer  was  second.  African  Marigolds  from  Mr.  Tilbrook  were  unusually 
good.  Zinnias,  doubtless  as  the  result  of  the  recent  dry  w'eather,  were  in 
splendid  colour  and  form.  Dr.  Swain  of  Arlesey  and  Mr.  Matthews,  gardener 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood  of  Morhanger,  taking  the  lead  in  different  classes.  Asters 
were  only  indifferent,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  W.  Apthorp  of  Cambridge 
and  Mr.  Fellowes.  Messrs.  Cannell  showed  in  their  usually  attractive  style 
stands  of  double  and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas ;  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  Hollyhocks  ;  and  Mr.  Laxton,  from  the  Girtford 
Experimental  Gardens,  an  attractive  stand  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  not  for  com¬ 
petition.  An  effective  and  well-designed  model  flower  garden,  showing  con¬ 
siderable  artistic  skill  and  much  laborious  detail,  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Rabbitt,  and  was  a  source  of  much  attraction. 

Fruit,  although  not,  as  might  be  foreboded  from  the  season,  shown  in 
usual  quantity,  was  of  excellent  quality.  For  the  basket  of  six  varieties. 
Pines  excluded  (Pines  from  some  unexplained  cause  are  never  seen  at  Sandy), 
Mr.  Tilbrook  was  first  with  good  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Washington 
Plums,  very  fine ;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Morello  Cherries  ;  Mr.  Allis, 
gardener  to  Major  Shuttlew’orth.  Oldw'arden,  coming  in  a  good  second  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Carter,  Waresley  Park,  tlurd.  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  Capt.  Stanley, 
Laystone  Hall,  Cambridge,  had  a  good  stand,  which  contained  more  than  the 
specified  number  of  varieties.  For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
Mr.  T.  H.  Murfin,  Great  Staughton,  Hunts,  was  first  with  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  but  not  highly  coloured  bunches ;  Mr.  Tilbrook  second  with  smaller 
but  better  finished  bunches  ;  and  Mr.  Allis  third.  For  two  bunches  of  any 
other  variety  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Tilbrook  was  first ;  Mr.  Charles  Forbes, 
gardener  to  E.  Bird  Foster,  Esq.,  Ansley  Hall,  Cambridge,  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Allis  third  with  good  and  well-coloured  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling.  For  two 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Mr.  Jno.  Day,  gardener,  Norton  Hall, 
Daventry,  was  first,  Mr.  Forbes  second,  and  Mr.  Allis  third.  For  two  bunches 
of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Allis  was  first  with  very  fine  Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  Mr. 
Day  second  ;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  gardener  to  Mr.  Orr,  Pemberley,  Bedford,  third 
with  good  Foster’s  Seedling  not  quite  finished.  For  six  Peaches  Mr.  Claydon 
was  first,  and  Mr.  F.  White,  Sandy,  second.  Six  Nectarines,  first  Mr.  G, 
Dale,  gardener  to  J.  N.  Foster,  Esq.,  Sandy  Place  ;  second  Mr.  Tilbrook. 
Green-flesh  Melon,  first  Mr.  Allis,  second  Mr.  Ellis.  Scarlet-flesh  Melon, 
first  Mr.  Waller,  gardener  to  James  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bedford  ;  second 
Mr.  Ellis.  Six  Figs,  first  Mr.  Waller.  Plums  were  shown  in  large  quantity, 
good  colour,  and  well  ripened.  Apples  were  good  for  the  season,  but  Pears 
only  in  limited  quantity.  For  the  basket  of  fruit  in  the  amateurs’  class 
Mr.  H.  Matthews  was  first,  and  Mr.  James  Hardwicke,  Great  Staughton, 
third. 

Vegetables  although  good  were  not  equal  to  the  usual  Sandy  standard, 
the  absence  of  good  Cauliflowers  being  especially  noticeable.  Potatoes 
were  well  ripened  and  good,  but  not  of  outrageous  size.  These  consisted 
mostly  of  the  ordinary  show  sorts.  As  an  early  kind  Sutton’s  First  and  Best 
seems  to  be  taking  a  leading  position;  and  Carter’s  Early  Eight  Weeks, 
another  leading  early,  were  well  shown  here,  as  at  several  other  exhibitions 
this  season.  In  the  market  gardeners’  class  Mr.  Laxton  was  placed  first 
amongst  the  white  kidney  varieties  with  a  white- skinned  Beauty  of  Hebron  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Deverill  of  Banbury  showed  fine  specimens  of  Snowdrop  not 
for  competition.  For  the  collection  of  vegetables  Mr.  J.  Day,  Norton  Hall, 
was  first ;  Mr.  Ellis,  Pemberley,  Bedford,  second ;  and  Mr.  G.  Vyne,  gar¬ 
dener  to  H.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Kempston,  Bedford,  third. 

For  the  special  prize  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Society  (F.  Pym, 
Esq.)  for  the  best  collection  of  ten  varieties  of  vegetables  grown  by  market 
gardeners  in  the  parish  of  Sandy,  Mr.  Laxton  was  first  with  fine  white 
Beauty  of  Hebron  Potatoes,  Evolution  Peas,  Sandy  Prize  Onions,  good 
Milan  Turnips,  Conqueror  Tomatoes,  &c;  and  Mr.  F.  Davidson,  Girtford, 
was  second.  Mr.  Laxton  also  showed  his  prize  collection  of  Evolution 
Peas,  some  enormous  Girtford  Giant  Beans,  and  Sandy  Prize  White  Spanish 
Onions,  the  successful  competitors  for  these  prizes  being  :  for  Peas — first, 
Mr.  T.  Brigstock,  Leicester;  second,  Mr.  Marriott,  Skirbeck,  Boston;  third, 
Mr.  G.  Steggles,  Hadlow,  Tunbridge.  For  Beans — first,  Mr.  Brigstock  ; 
second,  Mr.  Steggles.  For  Onions— -first,  Mr.  Waller,  gardener  to  Jas, 
Howard,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  second,  Mr.  Marriott ;  third,  Mr.  Edward  Purchase, 
Bridgnorth.  Mr.  H,  Deverill  of  Banbury  also  showed  splendid  specimens 
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of  bis  Rousham  Park  Hero  Onion  and  a  new  Globe  variety  called  the 
Wroxton,  which,  if  it  ripens  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  this  country, 
will  be  a  gain  amongst  large  varieties. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS  AT  NEWCASTLE, 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  the  floral  decorations  were  of  a  most  extensive  kind. 
The  central  station  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  W.  Fell  &  Co.,  Wentworth 
Nurseries,  Hexham,  who  discharged  their  duty  in  a  most  efficient  manner. 
Huge  ConiferiB  and  Scotch  Firs  were  employed  to  form  avenues  where 
the  Royal  cortege  passed,  and  from  the  roofs  in  line  a  number  of  hanging 
baskets  of  Ferns  formed  a  moat  graceful  finish.  Stephenson’s  monument 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  nurseryman,  Fenham,  and  right  well 
he  did  his  work.  The  base  was  adorned  with  Gynerium  argenteum,  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  group  of  small  kinds  of  Conifene,  relieved  with  flowering 
Ericas,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  The  same  firm  decorated  the  Bank  of  England. 
Messrs.  Finneys,  seedsmen,  had  their  shop  front  and  the  balcony  above 
very  finely  adorned  with  baskets  of  Ferns,  Gladioli,  and  Sunflowers,  and 
a  quantity  of  Mountain  Ash,  which  formed  a  fine  effect  viewed  from  the 
distance.  Mr.  Andrew  Balfour  also  had  his  premises  well  adorned  with 
a  fine  lot  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  indeed,  in  every  direction  the 
floral  decorations  were  of  the  most  lavish  and  elaborate  description.  The 
banqueting  hall  at  Jesmond  was  embellished  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s 
gardener,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  was  a  great  success.  As  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
has  now  given  to  the  people  of  Newcastle  parks  exceeding  in  value 
£150,000,  I  may,  with  the  Editor’s  permission,  give  your  readers  some 
account  of  them  in  a  future  issue.— Bernard  Cowan,  Sonth  Shields. 


MESSRS.  WEBB’S  SEED  FARM. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to  inspect  Messrs. 
Webb’s  seed  grounds  at  Kinver,  near  Stourbridge,  but  it  was  not  until 
quite  recently,  when  in  the  midland  counties,  that  my  desire  was  fully 
gratified. 

A  short  drive  from  Stourbridge  brought  us  to  Wordsley,  where  are 
situated  Messrs.  "Wehb’s  offices  and  warehouses.  The  ledger  office,  which 
I  looked  into  in  passing,  is  a  spacious  room  containing  forty  clerks  busy  at 
work.  Overhead  there  are  smaller  offices  for  the  heads  of  departments  and 
the  principals,  but  the  stores  surpass  all,  and  are  of  colossal  proportions. 
The  principal  store  house  is  180  feet  in  length,  60  feet  in  width,  and  five 
storeys  high.  The  different  floors  are  reached  by  wide  staircases,  and  both 
outside  and  inside  there  are  numerous  powerful  lifts  for  the  speedy  lifting 
or  lowering  of  goods.  On  each  of  the  floors  there  are  numerous  improved 
machines  for  cleaning  and  separating  seeds.  Nothing  like  the  bulk  of  the 
seeds  was  there,  but  harvesting  was  going  on.  On  one  of  the  floors  were 
eight  or  ten  cartloads  of  beautiful  seed  of  Webb’s  Kinver  Marrow  Pea. 
What  a  demand  there  must  be  for  this  sort !  Apart  from  the  main  buibl- 
ng  there  are  extensive  Potato  stores,  Clover  stores.  Wheat  and  cereal 
®tores.  Hop  and  wool  stores,  seed  trial  houses,  packing  sheds,  and  work¬ 
shops,  as  it  was  in  these  that  the  magnificent  new  stand  brought  out  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Shrewsbury  was  made,  and  further  there  is 
just  now  in  cou  se  of  erection  a  seed  corn  store  which  measures  120  feet  in 
length  by  45  in  width,  and  it  is  four  storeys  high.  These  are  all  substantial 
well-finished  buildings,  replete  with  every  convenience. 

in  leaving  this  metropolis  of  seed  warehonses,  a  drive  of  five  miles 
through  a  beautifully  wooded  and  fertile  conntry  brought  us  to  the  Kinver 
seed  farms.  These,  as  I  have  before  stated,  are  1600  acres  in  extent,  and 
are  mostly  freehold.  Extensive  and  favourably  situated  though  these 
Kinver  seed  farms  are,  they  do  but  a  small  share  in  supplying  the  direct 
demands  of  the  multitudes  of  customers.  In  other  parts  the  seed  grounds 
runup  to  16,600  acres,  and  these  are  mainly  situated  in  the  sunny  south. 
The  farms  at  Kinver  are  mostly  freehold,  and  the  others  are  principally 
leased  by  Messrs.  Webb,  and  are  managed  after  their  own  systems,  which 
must  be  more  advantageous  than  the  not  uncommon  plan  of  having  one  field 
of  seed  here  and  another  there,  as  they  can  find  a  farmer  to  oblige  them, 
irrespective  of  any  knowledsre  he  may  possess  of  the  cultivation  of  high- 
class  seeds.  The  farms  at  Kinver,  however,  play  the  most  important  parts 
of  all,  as  it  is  there  the  stocks  are  grown  and  selected  and  their  meiits 
proved.  For  instance,  of  many  of  our  most  choice  vegetable  and  flower 
productions  I  saw  from  3  to  10  acres  in  a  seed-bearing  condition,  but 
this  had  nothing  to  do  with  suppljing  the  direct  demands  of  customers,  as 
these  “  patches  ”  are  only  grown  to  supply  seed  for  producing  seed 
again  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  in  other  parts  of  the  firm’s  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  careful  way  of  dealing  with  the  stock  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  highly  satisfactory.  The  Kinver  farms  occupy  an  elevated 
position.  The  land  is  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree  of  productiveness, 
the  crops  are  of  the  choicest,  and  the  results  are  altogether  gratifying, 
everything  of  importance  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
principals. 

The  department  most  interesting  to  garden  cultivators  are  extensive 
quarters  devoted  to  the  vegetable  and  flower  trials.  The  quality  of  the 
seeds  and  the  value  of  the  produce  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Sunny  fields 
and  fertile  soils  are  divided  into  long  quarters,  each  strip  being  about 
20  yards  in  width,  with  walks  between,  and  it  is  on  these  that  large  ma'^ses 
of  flowers  and  vegetables  are  growing.  Only  a  small  row  or  two  of  many 
varieties  might  be  deceptive,  but  the  large  quantities  here  indicate  the  true 
character  of  the  subject  very  decidedly.  Of  Teas,  for  instance,  130  kinds 
have  been  on  trial  growing  on  the  Chiswick  trial  style.  Every  Pea  of 
recent  introduction  was  to  be  seen  there,  and  many  of  the  old  varieties 
had  not  been  forgotten,  although  it  could  not  be  the  unsnrpassed  merit 


of  these  which  secured  them  a  position,  as  in  this  respect  they^  were  sur¬ 
passed,  compared  with  several  varieties  recently  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Webb.  Of  these  the  New  Wordsley  Wonder,  a  blue  Marrow  of  splendid 
qualities  ;  Triumph,  Kinver  Gem,  Electric  Light,  and  Stourbridge  Marrow 
deserve  special  mention,  as  they  had  no  equals  in  thr  trial  grounds.  Having 
tried  them  all  in  my  garden,  I  could  confirm  this.  Prominence,  though,  is 
not  given  in  the  trial  grounds  to  Messrs.  Webb’s  own  varieties  of  any¬ 
thing,  as  should  they  have  the  best  soil,  the  most  manure,  and  the  most 
favourable  situation  the  advantages  of  a  fair  and  competitive  trial  would 
be  destroyed  ;  but  this  they  have  not,  and  it  remains  for  them  to  display 
their  own  individuality.  In  writing  thus  the  valuable  contents  of  Messrs. 
Webb’s  establishment  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  my  exultation,  as  I  cannot 
forget  my  own  grand  crops  of  Webb’s  Banbury  Onion,  Schoolmaster 
Potato,  la'e  Peas,  Kidneys  Beans,  prolific  Cucumbers,  luscious  Melons,  and 
others  the  produce  of  their  seeds.  Having  an  eye  to  future  supplies,  1 
questioned  Mr.  Webb  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  present  harvest,  and  his 
reply  was  very  decided,  that  “  they  had  never  experienced  such  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  harvest.”  Those  who  know,  or  have  yet  to  learn,  the  value  of  good 
seeds  will  rejoice  with  me  in  this. 

Besides  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  trials,  there  are  others  going  on 
not  far  off  with  sorts  of  Oats,  Barleys,  Wheats,  field  Turnips,  Mangolds, 
&c.,  and  through  these  are  exhibited  the  splendid  qualifies  and  advan¬ 
tages  possessed  by  Messrs.  Webb’s  new  and  improved  varieties.  Jlention 
may  be  made  of  the  flower  bulb  trade,  as  this  is  an  important  item  in  the 
current  work,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  fine  importations  are  dispatched 
weekly.  Before  leaving  Stourbridge  I  experienced  much  pleasure  in 
inspecting  another  of  Messrs.  Webb’s  industries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  is  a  large  glass  factory,  where  the  highest  style  of  this  description  of 
work  is  practised  in  all  its  artistic  details.  It  is  apart  altogether  from  the 
seed  business,  but  to  me  they  almost  seemed  allied,  as  the  French  artists 
were  painting  on  beautiful  imitations  of  flowers  on  the  choicest  of  wares, 
and  probably  few  of  those  who  grow  Webb’s  lovely  annuals  ^know  that 
they  can,  and  may  be  are,  cutting  and  arranging  them  in  Webb’s  exquisite 
flower  glasses. — A  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Man. 


STRAY  NOTES, 

In  reply  to  “  J.  B.  R.,”  this  is  the  first  year,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
in  which  my  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  ripened  perfectly  without 
being  molested  by  wasps.  I  believe,  however,  that  my  garden  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fortunate  in  this  respect. 

I  CAN  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  certain  sorts  of  Apples  commonly 
bearing  fruit  on  the  last  year’s  wood,  but  my  testimony  is  not  needed 
after  that  of  Mr.  Buuyard. 

I  BELIEVE  the  drought  has  been  as  severe  here  in  Mid-Suffolk  on 
gravel  soil  as  anywhere  in  England.  The  result  which  most  catches  the 
eye  is  that  our  Beech  trees  are  fast  losing  their  leaves,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  another  wmek  or  ten  days  will  find  some  of  them  as  bare  as  at 
Christmas.  They  have  been  quite  brown  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  freshly 
fallen  leaves  are  now  up  to  one’s  anldes  in  places.  Oaks  standing  among 
them  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  green,  and  have  made  long  shoots. 

I  AM  interested  in  your  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “John  Hopper,” 
that  a  tenant  on  leaving  his  occupation  has  no  power  to  remove  Rose 
trees  which  he  has  planted  himself  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that,  though  he  may  not  remove 
them,  he  has  the  legal  right  to  destroy  them — by  cutting  through  the  stems 
of  the  standards,  for  instance  ?  If  this  be  so,  though  I  should  bo  the  last 
to  recommend  such  a  wanton  act,  would  not  the  legal  right  to  do  it  give 
him  some  help  towards  a  compromise — that  he  and  the  landlord  should 
share  the  Roses,  for  instance?  Can  a  landlord  prevent  a  tenant  while  he 
continues  in  his  tenancy  from  digging  up  his  Roses  ?  And  if  he  cannot, 
can  the  landlord  claim  compensation  if  the  tenant  subsequently  gives 
notice  to  leave  ? — A.  F.  M. 

[A  tenant,  not  being  a  nurseryman,  who  is  leaving  his  holding,  cannot 
dig  up  his  Roses,  nor  has  any  legal  right  to  cut  through  the  stems  of 
standards,  or  in  any  other  respect  to  injure  anything  he  has  planted.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  felony  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  trees  above  a 
certain  trifling  value.  This  is  all  we  can  say  on  the  subject,  and  if  further 
information  is  needed  we  advise  persons  who  are  interested  to  apply  to  a 
solicitor.] 


THE  PLANT  STOVE. 

The  hot  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  c.TUsed  an  extra  amount  of 
work  in  the  plant  stove.  Too  much  moisture  cannot  be  kept  about  if  you 
wdsh  to  grow  plants  well.  Crotons  should  be  syringed  at  least  three  times 
a  day,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  get  thrips  or  red  spider  on  their  young 
foliage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  them  with  the  usual  mixture  of 
petrel  ium  and  water  in  the  evening  about  once  a  week,  which  not  only  kills 
thrips,  but  also  does  away  with  that  small  scale  which  infests  Crotons  so 
much.  Alocasias  and  Anthuriums  should  be  kept  well  sponged,  or  then 
fine  foliage  wull  soon  get  disfigured.  Draemnas  also  require  sponging,  as 
if  syringed  too  much  the  leaves  will  soon  decay  close  to  the  stem.  Look 
closely  after  all  Ferns  that  require  heat,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  have  the 
brown  scale  underneath  the  fronds.  If  Dieffenbachias  are  grown  they 
should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  young  leaves  sponged,  or  they 
will  soon  get  covered  with  green  fly,  which  wOI  quickly  spread  to  every- 
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thing  else.  Ixoras  are  also  very  subject  to  thrips.  Where  Orchids  are 
not  grown  in  the  same  house  as  plants  green  fly  and  thrips  can  easily  be 
got  rid  of  by  fumigation,  hut  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  most 
Orchids.  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegatus,  Fittonias,  Panicum  variegatum, 
Peperomia,  Phyllottcuium  Lindeni,  Pilea,  Sonerila,  and  Tradescantia 
should  he  grown  in  quantity,  as  they  will  be  found  to  come  in  very  useful 
during  the  dull  winter  months, — A  Woeker. 


THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

Wbathee  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  appearance  of  the  bedding  in 
the  public  parks  as  everywhere  else,  and,  the  present  season  having  been 
an  exceptional  one  as  regards  heat  and  absence  of  rain,  it  is  not  surprisiog 
that  some  deficiency  is  observable  in  even  the  most  favoured.  The  three 
distinct  styles  of  planting  now  followed  have,  however,  been  differently 
affected  ;  in  some  cases  the  season  has  evidently  been  beneficial,  in  others 
quite  the  reverse.  For  example,  the  plants  employed  in  carpet-bedding 
need  a  high  temperature  and  exposure  to  sun  to  ensure  the  development 
of  those  rich  tints  which  form  the  chief  attractions  of  this  method ;  accord¬ 
ingly  they  have  been  exactly  suited  this  summer,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  such  beds  have  been  and  still  are  in  admirable  condition.  The 
designs  are  well  filled  up,  and  the  clear  bright  colours  of  the  Alternan- 
theras  appear  to  excellent  advantage  in  contrast  with  the  neutral-tinted 
Sedums  or  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium.  The  ordinary  Pelargonium 
style  of  bedding  has,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  suffered.  Even  with  the 
most  careful  and  constant  attention  to  the  supply  of  water  the  plants 
have  made  less  growth,  produced  fewer  flowers,  and  have  not  retained 
them  so  long  as  in  other  seasons.  The  sub-tropical  plants,  too,  have 
made  less  growth  in  most  instances,  except  where  their  position  is  low, 
moist,  and  shaded.  In  such  a  season  the  Superintendents  have  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  their  success  in  making  the  displays 
effective  is  the  more  praiseworthy.  But  in  comparing  the  parks  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  very  differently  situated,  and  this  has  much 
to  do  with  their  relative  merits.  In  the  east  of  London  Victoria  Park  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  densely  populated  and  smoky  district,  one  of  the  least 
favourable  to  gardening  imaginable.  Eegent’s  Park,  again,  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  devoted  to  bedding,  is  not  much  better — indeed  in  some 
respects  it  is  worse  than  Victoria  Park,  as  the  beds  are  so  closely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  trees  that  the  plants  often  become  drawn,  weak,  and  com¬ 
paratively  flowerless.  Finsbury  Park  is  a  decided  improvement  ;  it  is 
partially  out  of  the  smoke  range,  elevated,  and  consequently  enjoying  a 
purer  atmosphere,  though  the  position  is  much  exposed.  Hyde  Park  also 
shows  the  advantage  of  its  western  situation  in  the  freer  growth  of  the 
plants  and  brighter  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  low  and  proportionately 
moist  position  occupied  by  Battersea  Park  can  be  fully  appreciated  in  a 
season  like  the  present,  while  Hampton  Court  is  quite  beyond  the  evil 
influences  of  the  London  atmosphere.  When  visiting  and  criticising  the 
respective  displays  these  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they  will  assist 
the  observer  in  forming  a  more  accurate  judgment  of  the  taste  and  care 
shown  in  their  arrangement  or  management. 

It  often  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  with  visitors  to  London  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  a  short  time,  and  a  day  devoted  to  a 
tour  of  the  parks  is,  perhaps,  all  they  spare.  In  this  case  strangers  often 
find  it  difficult  to  plan  their  journey  satisfactorily,  and  for  their  benefit  it 
may  be  briefly  indicated  how  all  the  London  parks  can  be  included  in 
one  day’s  journey.  Starting  from  Liverpool  Street  station,  the  Great 
Eastern  terminus,  Cambridge  Heath  is  the  nearest  station  for  Victoria 
Park,  a  few  minutes’  walk  bringing  the  visitor  to  the  principal  gate.  By 
leaving  the  park  at  the  opposite  end  train  can  be  taken  from  the  North 
London  station  to  Finsbury  Park.  Returning  to  King’s  Cross  a  ’bus  will 
convey  the  traveller  to  Regent’s  Park,  and  a  similar  conveyance  will  take 
him  thence  to  the  Edgware  Road  for  Hyde  Park.  There  the  principal 
flower  beds  are  parallel  with  Park  Lane,  so  that  by  entering  at  the  Marble 
Arch  gate  and  quitting  it  near  Apsley  House,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  display  will  have  been  seen.  From  there  it  is  a  short  walk  to  Victoria 
station,  from  whence  Battersea  Park  can  be  reached  by  train.  By  starting 
in  good  time  in  the  morning  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  tour,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  occupy  another  day  in  a  similar 
manner  Chiswick,  Kew,  and  Hampton  Court  can  be  easily  visited. 

Following  this  plan  the  chief  features  of  the  establishments  mentioned 
may  be  pointed  out,  commencing  with 

VICTORIA  PARK. 

When  this  park  is  entered  by  the  gate  nearest  the  station  already 
named  the  best  mode  of  seeing  the  most  effective  portion  of  the  bedding  is 
by  turning  sharp  to  the  right,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  the  first 
path  to  the  left  leads  through  the  sub-tropical  garden.  This  is  sheltered 
by  continuous  mounds  of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  has  a  lake  good  size,  and 
pleasant  winding  walks,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  pleasant  portions 
of  the  park  in  hot  weather.  This  season  the  shrubs  and  trees  have  suffered 
very  much  ;  the  deciduous  species  are  already  fast  losing  their  leaves, 
and  the  others  have  a  browned  withered  appearance  that  is  far  from 
agreeable.  Abundant  beds  of  Gannas,  Eicinuses,  Acacia  lophantha, 
Wigandia  caracasana.  Ficus  elastica,  and  Solanums  afford,  however,  a 
welcome  relief  in  their  freshness,  and  by  liberal  watering  the  turf  has 
been  kept  in  excellent  condition — a  point  of  much  importance,  for  nothing 
mars  the  beauty  of  bedding  on  lawns  so  much  as  a  surrounding  of  withered 
grass.  One  feature  is  very  notable,  and,  simple  though  it  be,  it  is  worthy 
of  imitation  in  other  places.  In  the  majority  of  the  shrub  borders  near 
the  margin,  where  it  is  moderately  sheltered,  Mignonette  has  been 
most  abundantly  sown,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  continuous  carpet  which 


fills  the  air  with  its  delicate  fragrance.  Springing  from  this  the  Gladio¬ 
luses  now  furnish  a  most  acceptable  brightness  of  colour,  and  with  a  few 
other  flowering  plants  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  department. 
A  large  bed  of  the  single  white  Dahlia  White  Queen  is  particularly* 
attractive,  the  large  pure  white  flowers  being  produced  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  and  contrasting  well  with  the  rich  dark  green  foliage.  An  unpre¬ 
tentious  rockery  well  clothed  with  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  miscellaneous 
succulent  plants,  amongst  which  the  Agaves  are  prominent,  is  materially 
brightened  by  a  number  of  richly  coloured  and  varied  Portulaccas.  These- 
are  dotted  about  in  good-sized  clumps,  especially  at  the  base  of  the- 
rockery,  where  they  grow  most  freely  and  flower  profusely.  Some  mixed 
beds  of  Ficus,  Tobaccos,  Variegated  Maize,  and  Eucalyptus  globulus  are- 
effective,  the  last  two  plants  being  very  striking,  the  Eucalyptus  with  its- 
fine  glaucous  foliage  and  the  Maize  with  regularly  and  boldly  striped 
green  and  white  leaves.  A  few  small  carpet  beds  in  which  Alternantheraa 
aurea  and  versicolor  form  the  chief  features  are  also  noteworthy. 

Quitting  the  sub-tropical  garden  and  crossing  the  carriage  road  we- 
have  in  front  of  us  a  large  semicircular  turfed  space  occupied  with  the 
principal  carpet  beds.  The  background  is  formed  of  shrubs,  a  consider¬ 
able  breadth  in  front  of  them  being  devoted  to  miscellaneous  flowerings 
plants,  such  as  Phloxes,  Gladioluses,  Tagetes,  Veronicas,  Statices,  and 
Pelargoniums.  Between  these  and  the  carpet  beds  are  a  few  circles  of 
Pelargonium,  the  two  best  being  one  planted  with  a  mixture  of  the  white- 
edged  Princess  Alexandra  and  Violas,  and  the  other  with  Pelargonium 
Nimrod,  which  has  large  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  in  dense  trusses,  very 
effective.  The  pink-flowered  Christine  is  also  employed,  but  is  in  poor 
condition.  The  carpet  beds  are  tastefully  planted,  but  there  is  rather  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Mentha  Pulegium  as  a  groundwork,  the- 
majority  of  panels  being  small,  and  in  some  cases  almost  insignificant. 
The  Gibraltar  Pennyroyal  has  a  fresh  bright  green  tint,  but  it  is  somewhat 
too  near  the  colour  of  the  grass  to  be  employed  largely  in  beds  cut  out  in 
the  turf.  As  a  groundwork  the  Herniaria  glabra  has  a  much  better 
appearance,  as  can  he  well  seen  in  Hyde  Park,  where  it  is  this  season 
almost  exclusively  employed.  In  one  of  the  beds  near  those  above- 
mentioned  it  is,  however,  employed  with  excellent  effect.  This  is  what 
may  be  termed  asix-lobedbed — namely,  a  circle  with  six  small  half-circles- 
projecting  from  the  sides.  In  the  centre  is  a  raised  circle  of  Herniaria,  in 
which  are  dotted  small  Agaves  and  Sempervivums,  with  bands  of  Fuchsia 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  edge  of  Echeverias.  On  a  lower  level  there  are- 
triangular  panels  of  Alternanthera  versicolor  margined  with  Golden 
Feather  and  Echeverias,  while  the  whole  bed  is  edged  with  the  last-named 
plants.  In  another  circular  bed  there  is  a  central  cross  of  Alternanthera 
aurea  edged  with  A.  amoena  and  Echeverias,  a  ground  of  the  Gibraltar 
Pennyroyal  with  small  bands  of  Alternanthera  versicolor.  The  principal 
bed  is  long  serpentine  scroll  about  3  feet  wide,  which  is  carpeted  through¬ 
out  with  Mentha  and  margined  with  two  rows  of  Echeverias.  It  is  to- 
this  that  a  previous  remark  respecting  the  minuteness  of  the  designs  more 
especially  refers,  for  the  Alternantheras,  such  as  aurea,  amoena,  and 
versicolor  are  mostly  in  circular  patches  of  small  dimensions,  with  central 
plants  of  suitable  succulents,  as  Echeverias  and  Sempervivums.  The 
preponderance  of  green  gives  the  bed  a  rather  dull  appearance,  and 
though  it  is  so  narrow  a  bolder  system  of  planting  would  be  much  more 
effective,  particularly  as  the  bed  occupies  a  prominent  position  near  to  the 
road. 

Following  this  road  to  the  left  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  brilliant- 
display  of  Pelargoniums  in  a  series  of  oblong  parallel  beds.  There  the 
object  is  always  to  produce  as  grand  a  show  of  colour  as  possible,  and  those 
who  admire  such  effects  can  there  see  enough  to  satisfy  them.  Pelargoniums- 
are  freely  employed,  and  the  plants  seem  to  have  succeeded  better  there 
than  they  have  in  many  other  places,  being  until  last  week  well  furnished 
with  blooms,  though  doubtlessly  the  rains  have  now  somewhat  lessened 
their  beauty.  The  colours  are  so  bright  and  are  so  densely  massed  that 
the  effect  is  quite  dazzling  at  first  glance.  Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby  i» 
in  first-rate  condition,  its  rich  dark  flowers  standing  out  prominently 
amongst  all  the  others.  For  such  methods  of  bedding-out  this  variety  is- 
unequalled  in  darkness  of  colour.  As  a  fine  clear  true  scarlet  Lucifer  is 
also  very  striking,  the  trusses  being  large  and  bold,  while  the  best  pink 
variety  employed  at  Victoria  Park  is  Cleopatra,  which  has  obtained  favour 
in  several  gardens  as  a  free  robust  grower.  Centaureas,  Gnaphaliums> 
and  ornamental  Beet  are  used  as  marginal  band,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Beet,  as  a  central  block,  a  few  Iresines  and  Coleuses  being  similarly 
employed.  Several  handsome  carpet  beds  are  also  noteworthy  in  this 
portion  of  the  park,  but  the  general  plans  are  similar  to  those  of  the  othera 
already  mentioned.  The  ground  is  of  Mentha,  with  crosses  or  raised 
squares  of  Alterantheras  aurea,  versicolor,  and  amoena,  lined  in  with 
Echeverias  and  Golden  Feather.  They  are  well  filled  and  carefully 
planted,  and  the  plants  having  coloured  well  gives  them  a  very  pleasing 
ppearance. 


VIPER'S  BUGLOSS. 

Viper’s  Bugloss,  as  the  Echiums  are  commonly  termed,  is  a  showy 
genus  of  Borageworts.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  species  are  either 
annual  or  biennial ;  and  although  they  have  been  in  cultivation  from 
time  to  time  they  are  generally  lost  sight  of,  owing  probably  to  their 
shyness  in  ripening  seeds  in  damp  wet  seasons,  and  also  the  partiality 
birds  have  for  them. 

Among  the  annuals  E.  creticum  and  E.  violaceum  are  really  hand¬ 
some  plants,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden  where  a  little  time 
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can  be  devoted  to  them  in  the  seedling  stage.  Although  the  seeds  will 
germinate  if  sown  in  the  border  with  the  other  annuals,  it  is  always 
safer  and  more  profitable  to  sow  in  pots  and  prick  out  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain. 

E.  creticum,  the  most  generally  grown  of  the  two,  is  a  charming 
procumbent  species,  and  very  suitable  for  a  place  near  the  front  of  the 
mixed  border  ;  and,  indeed,  might  be  judiciously  mixed  with  summer 
bedding  plants,  so  freely  does  it  produce  its  pretty  reddish  purple 
flowers.  It  is  never  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and  of  a  dense  compact 
habit.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  hairy,  and  about  2  or  3  inches  long. 


feature  to  the  surroundings.  The  variety  luteum  is  very  handsome 
also  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 

The  best  mode  of  propagation  is  by  seed,  as  the  plants  form  long  tap 
roots,  which  are  very  difficult  to  lift  without  damage. — M.  S. 


FERTILISERS  FOR  FRUITS. 

In  the  cultivation  of  fruits  we  should  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  in  themselves  exhaust  soils,  except  in  a  slight  degree.  The 
constituent  principles  of  fruits  are,  to  a  large  extent,  organic,  and,  theret 
fore,  derivable  from  water  and  the  atmosphere.  Sugar,  the  importan- 


Fig.  38.— Echium  italicdm. 


The  reddish  purple  flowers  are  produced  half  way  down  the  stem,  and 
continue  in  unremitted  succession  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Amongst  the  perennials  few  stand  our  severe  winters  better  than 
B.  italicum,  represented  in  fig.  38,  and  being  easily  affected  by  damp 
this  should  be  guarded  against  in  choosing  positions.  E.  italicum,  or 
Wall  Viper’s  Bugloss,  is  a  very  charming  plant  for  borders.  With  us  it 
grows  about  G  feet  high,  much  branched,  and  densely  covered  with  its 
large  intensely  blue  flowers.  These  are  very  showy,  and  although  they 
may  not  last  longer  than  one  day  others  are  ready  to  open,  thereby 
keeping  up  a  continual  succession.  Unlike  the  others,  not  being  in  the 
least  fastidious,  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  nowhere  appears 
more  charming  than  in  the  open  border  or  isolated  in  the  pleasure  or 
wild  garden.  Its  flowers,  quite  conspicuous  in  the  distance,  lend  a 


principle  of  all  fruits,  takes  nothing  from  the  soil  which  has  money  value. 
The  albuminoids,  as  has  been  shown,  are  very  sparsely  distributed  through 
most  of  our  fruits,  and  as  they  hold  the  nitrogenous  element,  it  is  seen 
that  nitrogenous  manures  are  not  needed  in  large  quantities  in  orchards 
or  fruit  gardens.  Analysis  of  the  Grape  shows  that  in  most  varieties 
nitrogen,  as  supplied  in  manures,  is  not  necessary.  The  results  of  analysis 
in  the  case  of  all  fruits  have  been  satisfactorily  confirmed  in  my  practical 
experience. 

I  have  never  found  nitrogenous  manures  to  exert  marked  specific 
influence  upon  any  of  my  fruit  crops,  and  years  ago  I  discontinued  their 
use.  Fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  Vines  need  nitrogen,  but  the  spontaneous 
supply  in  soils  is  fully  equal  to  the  comparatively  small  amounts  required. 
There  is  one  mineral  element  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  pabulum 
cxcelleiico  of  growing  fruits,  and  that  is  potash.  It  is  certainly  truo 
that  we  cannot  raise  perfect  and  desirable  fruits  if  we  withhold  this 
element  from  the  soils  of  our  orchards.  When  it  is  considered  that  we 
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influence  growing  fruits  only  through  the  act  of  rendering  the  tree  or 
Vine  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  when  we  further  consider  how  much 
potash  is  required  to  maintain  a  normal  condition  in  large  fruit  trees 
which  are  constantly  under  the  pruning  saw  and  knife,  we  obtain  some 
correct  views  of  the  importance  of  this  agent  in  soils.  Both  the  fruit  of 
the  Vine,  and  the  Vine  itself,  are  great  consumers  of  potash.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  most  of  our  small  or  soft  fruits. 

It  is  not  usually  advisable  to  attempt  to  reclaim  and  render  produc¬ 
tive  a  worn-out  Grape  border,  but  if  any  satisfactory  success  is  attain¬ 
able  it  is  only  through  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  wood  ashes  and  hone 
meal. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  discovered  that  it  was  best,  in  preparing  borders 
for  cold  Grape  houses,  to  use  plenty  of  wood  ashes,  and  to  place  the  fer¬ 
tilising  materials  in  successive  thin  layers,  rather  than  in  the  usual  form 
of  a  mixed  heap.  I  have  one  border  prepared  in  this  way  which  is  made 
up  of  sixty  alternating  strata  of  different  fertilising  substances,  and  they 
have  remained  undisturbed  for  twenty  years.  The  fruit  joroduct  from  this 
border  has  been  uniformly  excellent  in  quantity  and  quality  from  year  to 
year,  and  renewal  has  not  been  necessary. 

My  view  is,  that  the  subterranean  feeders  of  the  Vine  will  follow  what 
may  be  designated  as  vegetable  instinct  in  procuring  food,  going  no  further 
for  it  than  is  necessary.  If  we  place  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  potash,  and 
nitrogenous  salts  in  distinct  layers,  each  resting  ujmn  one  of  good  soil,  we 
place  our  Vine  roots,  as  it  were,  at  a  table  spread  with  many  dishes,  and 
unerring  instinct  will  guide  in  selecting  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  Vine 
and  fruit  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

The  saccharine  qualities  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  Frontignan 
varieties  are  greatly  improved  by  having  at  hand  plentiful  supplies  of 
potash.  The  wood  ashes  are  the  best  possible  source  for  this  alkali.  The 
German  chlorides  are  next  to  he  preferred,  but  they  do  not  in  vineyards 
meet  the  desirable  results  supplied  by  ashes. 

The  ordinary  German  kainit,  as  found  in  commerce,  I  class  among 
the  poisons  in  the  list  of  assumed  vegetable  foods.  I  have  never 
failed  to  observe  injurious  results  in  the  use  of  these  salts  on  my 
farm.  Common  salt  is  not  a  manure,  and  we  may  as  well  so  decide 
once  for  all. 

After  an  experience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  conducting  an 
experimental  farm,  I  have  reached  the  oonclusion  that  the  growth  of  our 
fruits  and  most  of  our  cereal  crops  is  best  promoted  by  the  use  of  a 
fertilising  mixture  made  up  of  finely  ground  fresh  bones  and  good  wood 
ashes.  This  mixture  I  arranged  and  recommended  twenty  years  ago,  and 
I  find  after  persistent  soil  experiments,  extending  over  many  years,  that 
I  am  using  it  more  freely  than  ever. 

My  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  take  six  barrels  of  pure  raw  hone  flour 
and  twelve  of  good  wood  ashes,  and  mix  them  well  together  upon  a  shed 
floor,  adding,  during  the  mixing,  twenty  buckets  of  water  and  one  barrel 
of  gypsum  or  plaster.  This  mixture  maybe  allowed  to  stand  a  few  weeks, 
or  it  may  be  used  at  once  if  needed.  If  permitted  to  stand  long  it  heats 
from  chemical  action,  and  the  freed  ammonia  is  in  part  fixed  as  a  sulphate 
by  the  plaster,  but  not  all  of  it. 

For  fruits  of  every  kind  I  know  of  no  better  fertilising  material,  and  as 
it  supplies  every  needed  element  of  nutrition,  its  effects  are  remarkably 
persistent  and  immediate. — Da.  James  R.  Nichols  (in  Transactions  of 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society). 


NOTES  ON  TICIRIDIAS. 

We  frequently  see  the  assertion  that  cultivators  are  too  apt 
to  multiply  species  and  varieties  indefinitely,  and  to  recognise 
distinctions  that  would  be  ignored  by  the  systematic  botanist. 
This  is  no  doubt  in  many  cases  true,  but  in  the  present  instance 
exactly  the  revei-se  occurs,  and  plants  which  are  not  only  classed 
by  the  best  authority  in  different  genera,  but  even  in  separate 
divisions  of  the  order,  are  brought  together  by  gardeners  and 
spoken  of  collectively  as  Tigiudias,  or  familiarly,  Tiger  Flowers. 
The  writer  has  adopted  the  generic  characters  given  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  in  his  “  Systema  Iridacearnm,”  as  being  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject,  but  only  a  few  of  the  species  there 
enumerated  are  dealt  with,  the  majority  being  non-existent  in 
this  country.  Eleven  species  and  varieties  are  in  cultivation, 
however,  seven  of  them  being  undoubtedly  Tigridias,  three 
belongiug  to  various  other  genera,  and  the  remaining  one, 
although  offered  by  various  nurserymen,  has  never  been  seen 
by  the  writer.  The  culture  of  these  plants  in  the  open  ground  is 
of  the  simplest  nature,  as  they  require  only  ordinary  garden  soil. 
If  enriched  by  a  little  well-decayed  manure  so  much  the  better, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  usually  planted  too  late  in  the 
season.  My  practice  has  been  for  years  to  plant  in  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March,  putting  in  the  bulbs  with  a 
long  dibble  to  the  depth  of  at  least  6  inches,  with,  so  far,  much 
better  results  both  as  to  growth  and  quantity  of  flowers.  As 
soon  as  the  fipt  frosts  appear  the  bulbs  are  lifted,  placed  for  a 
week  or  two  in  a  dry  airy  place,  and  then  stored  away  for  the 
winter  beyond  the  reach  of  frost. 

The  true  Tigridias  may  be  known  by  their  regular  flowers, 
the  three  outer  petals  of  which  are  very  large,  and  form  a  finger 
somewhat  resembling  a  headless  bird  with  expanded  wings.  The 
inner  three  are  much  smaller,  and  have  a  faint  resemblance  to  a 


fiddle,  or  even,  by  a  slight  stretch  of  imagination,  to  the  Manx 
crest.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens  unite  and  form  a  long  tube 
in  which  the  pistil  is  enclosed,  the  awl-shaped  stigmas  showing 
over  the  top.  The  flowers  last  for  one  day  only,  but  ai’e  produced 
in  quick  succession,  and  make  up  in  brilliance  for  what  they  lose 
in  durability.  The  leaves  are  comparatively  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  peculiar  corrugated  appearance. 

Tigridia  pavonia. — This  best  known  and  most  generally 
cultivated  form  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Mexico  in 
171)6,  and  was  first  figured  in  the  “Botanical  Magazine,”  632, 
under  the  name  of  Ferraria  Tigridia.  It  is  now  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description  of  it;  but  there  are 
several  closely  allied  forms  which  claim  attention,  notably  the 
latest  introduction — viz.,  pavonia  alba,  a  truly  magnificent  flower, 
a  floral  aristocrat  of  the  highest  rank  in  bulbous  society ;  in  fact, 
quite  the  belle  of  the  Tigers.  The  flower,  when  well  grown,  is 
fully  5  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  beautiful  creamy  white,  heavily 
spotted  in  the  cup  and  inner  petals  with  crimson.  It  appears  to 
be  quite  as  hardy  as  pavonia,  and  is  a  slightly  stronger  grower. 
T.  pavonia  grandiflora. — Apparently  only  a  selected  form  of  the 
type  with  larger  flowers.  T.  speciosa. — A  form  with  a  slightly 
darker  ground  colour  than  T.  pavonia,  hardly  so  free  a  grower. 
T.  pavonia  alba  is  sometimes  offered  for  sale  as  T.  speciosa  alba. 
T.  Wheeleri. — A  very  dark  blood  crimson  form  with  smaller 
flowers.  Is  very  desirable  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

T.  CONCHIPEORA. — Another  Mexican  plant  with  yellow  ground 
and  chocolate  markings.  This  was  not  introduced  until  1823, 
and  is  figured  in  Sweet’s  “  Flower  Garden,”  1 28.  It  is  hardly  so 
robust  as  T.  pavonia,  and  seems  to  prefer  a  richer  soil,  but  it  is  a 
plant  well  worth  growing.  This  concludes  the  list  of  true  Tigri¬ 
dias,  but  we  will  just  glance  at  a  few  generally  known  by  that 
name  but  really  distinct. 

T.  Heeberti  (Cypella  Herberti). — This  plant  has  quite  a 
collection  of  aliases,  having  been  referred  to  the  genera  Moraea, 
Marica,  and  Folia  by  various  authorities.  The  bulbs  are  tuni- 
cated,  membranous;  the  stems  slender,  with  narrow  leaves,  and 
bear  a  succession  of  pretty  orange-coloured  blooms  similar  in 
form  to  the  true  Tigridias,  and,  like  them,  fugitive.  This  plant, 
which  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  may  be  grown  as  recom¬ 
mended  above,  but  is  perhaps  better  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

T.  TJNDUEATA  (Ferraria  undulata).  —  A  very  curious  and 
interesting  native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  although 
introduced  in  1775,  is  still  not  very  generally  known,  its  singular 
flowers  of  greenish-white  spotted  with  brown  not  being  so  showy 
as  those  just  noted.  The  principal  distinction  lies  in  the  bulb, 
which  is  much  more  like  a  Cyclamen  tuber  than  a  true  bulb. 

T.  CCELESTIS  (Phalocallis  plumbea). — A  true  bulb,  native  of 
Brazil,  with  very  pretty  lilac-blue  flowers,  the  inner  tongue-like 
segments  spotted  with  yellow  and  red ;  a  much  smaller  flower 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  also  one  which  does  not  flourish 
in  the  open  except  in  very  favourable  situations. 

As  Tigridias  when  grown  in  pots  seed  freely,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  if  by  judicious  selection  and  cross-breeding 
the  individual  flowers  could  not  be  induced  to  last  a  little 
longer. — G.  Guthrie. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  summer  Exhibition  of  this  very  old  Society  was  held  as  usual  in 
Vivary  Park,  Exeter,  and,  in  common  with  several  other  societies  in  the 
west  of  England  this  season,  gave  every  promise  of  renewed  vigour  and 
superiority.  Vivary  Park,  though  rather  limited  in  extent,  is  very  pictur¬ 
esque  and  most  conveniently  disposed,  and,  taking  all  things  into  consider¬ 
ation,  it  is  really  surprising  how  little  interest  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Exeter  apparently  take  in  the  Society  and  its  exhibitions.  The  attendance 
of  visitors  was  certainly  good,  but  nothing  like  the  numbers  that  might 
reasonably  be  anticipated  paid  for  admission.  The  Committee,  however, 
numbers  among  its  members  several  enthusiastic  and  practical  men,  and 
they  are  also  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  a  courteous  and  hard-work¬ 
ing  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  T.  K.  Roberts. 

PLANTS. 

Here,  as  might  be  expected  after  his  repeated  successes  elsewhere,  Mr.  G. 
Lock,  gardener  to  B.  W.  Cleave,  Esq.,  Crediton,  near  Exeter,  had  it  very 
much  his  own  way — in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  plants  shown  by  him  could 
be  equalled  by  any  other  grower.  With  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower  he  gained  a  valuable  silver  cup,  his  group  including  grandly  flow'ered 
plants  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  through  of  Erica  Fairrieana,  E.  tricolor  Wil.'onii, 
and  E.  semula  ;  and  very  fine  specimens  of  Ixora  Dufiii,  I.  Williamsii,  Dipla- 
denia  Brearleyana,  D.  amabilis,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  and  Allamanda  Hendersonii.  Mr.  G.  R.  Peed,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Ensor,  was  a  creditable  second,  having  among  others  medium-sized  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Ixora  Williamsii,  I.  splendens,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni.  With  six  plants 
Mr.  W.  Rowland,  gardener  to  W.  Brock,  Esq.,  was  placed  first,  his  specimens 
of  well-known  kinds  being  small  but  well  flowered.  Mr.  Lock  had  the  beet 
nine  fine-foliaged  plants,  these  consisting  of  large  healthy  specimens  of 
Croton  Williamsi,  C.  Disraeli,  C.  Weismannii,  Alocasia  intermedia,  Encepha- 
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lartos  villosus  ampliatus,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Areca  lutescens.  Hr. 
Rowland  obt.ained  the  second  prize  for  a  very  creditable  group,  his  best 
lants  being  Cycas  revoluta  and  Croton  Disraeli.  Mr.  J.  R.  Peed  staged  the 
est  six  fine-foliaged  plants,  among  these  being  well-grown  specimens  of 
Croton  Warrenii,  C.  majesticus,  and  Carludovica  Drudei.  Stove  and  green¬ 
house  Ferns  were  particularly  well  represented.  Mr.  Lock  had  the  best  nine, 
these  including  very  fine  specimens  of  Cyathea  dealbata,  Davallia  polyantha, 
Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  Adiantum  trapezi- 
forme.  With  six  Ferns  Mr.  W.  Selley.  gardener  to  Capt.  G-reatwood,  was  a 
good  first,  his  plants  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Microlepia  hiita  cristata, 
Adiantum  farleyense,  and  Asplenium  bulbiferum  being  particularly  healthy 
and  good.  The  second  prize  was  rightly  awarded  to  Mr.  Rowland,  his  best 
specimens  being  of  Platycerium  alcicorne  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides 
furcans.  All  the  principal  prizes  for  single  specimens  were  won  by  Mr. 
Lock,  they  including  Davallia  Mooreana,  stove  Fern  ;  Ixora  Williamsii,  stove 
flowering  plant ;  Iventia  Fosteriana,  fine-foliaged  plant ;  Gleichenia  Speluncas, 
very  fine  greenhouse  Fern  ;  and  Erica  obbata  purpurea,  5  feet  in  diameter 
and  beautifully  flowered,  greenhouse  flowering  pdant.  Mr.  Rowland  was  also 
successful  in  these  classes.  British  Ferns  and  Lycopods  were  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Lock  ;  Cockscombs  by  Mr.  H.  Sedgeley,  gardener  to  Lord  Coleridge  ; 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  by  Mr.  J.  Coombes,  gardener  to  Capt.  Thompson, 
and  others.  There  were  also  classes  provided  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Achimenes,  Liliums,  and  Gloxinias,  but  none  of  these  were  particularly  well 
represented. 

GROUPS. 

Much  imp)ortance  is  attached  to  the  two  classes  provided  for  these,  the 
Committee  rightly  considering  that  the  competition  evoked  is  both  educa¬ 
tional  and  interesting  to  the  majority  of  visitors  and  exhibitors.  They 
certainly  do  them  well  at  Exeter,  and  very  rarely  do  we  see  better  materials 
or  more  tastefully  arranged  groups.  The  silver  cup,  valued  £5,  offered  for 
a  miscellaneous  collection  or  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  on  a  stage 
20  feet  by  5  feet,  was  well  won  by  Mr.  Lock.  The  groundwork  of  this  most 
pleasing  group  was  composed  principally  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  springing  out 
of  this  being  a  number  of  graceful  Palms,  Eulalias,  Francoas,  Eucharis, 
Vallotas,  Begonias,  Crotons,  including  two  effective  standard  specimens  of 
C.  Warrenii  and  Dracreas,  the  background  being  composed  of  Tree  Ferns, 
Cocoa  Weddelliana,  and  other  choice  Palms.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Brock,  but  his  group  lacked  quality,  and  was  not  so  perfectly 
arranged  as  the  preceding.  The  small  groups,  occupying  a  space  10  feet  by 
5  feet,  were  also  very  attractive.  Mr.  J,  R.  Peed  took  the  lead  with  a  very 
tasteful  arrangement,  the  principal  plants  used  being  Ixoras,  Vallotas, 
Crotons,  Palms,  including  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Cocos  Weddelliana 
we  have  seen;  Ericas,  Draemnas,  Eucharis,  Eulalia  and  other  Grasses,  and 
many  Ferns.  Mr.  T.  Bartlett,  gardener  to  Lady  Hotham,  was  a  good 
second.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  two  effective  groups  arranged  by 
local  nurserymen  and  not  for  competition.  That  by  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  ifc  Co.  occupied  a  space  fully  30  yards  long  and  6  feet  wide,  and  in¬ 
cluded  many  good  half-specimens  of  various  Allamandas,  Ericas,  Dipladenias, 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Palms,  Crotons,  Marantas,  Adiantums,  and  other 
Ferns,  besides  a  number  of  small  Ferns,  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants, 
and,  all  being  in  good  condition  and  tastefully  grouped,  presented  a  sight 
not  often  to  be  seen  at  provincial  shows.  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son  also 
had  a  very  good  group,  among  which  were  several  good  Palms,  many  choice 
Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  with  sufficient  Liliums,  Vallotas,  Begonias, 
Anthuriums  to  give  a  bright  appearance.  They  had  also  a  considerable 
number  of  photographic  views  of  various  rockeries,  ferneries,  and  other 
notable  examples  of  landscape  gardening  for  which  they  are  justly  renowned. 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  addition  made  an  effective  display  of  cut  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Asters,  herbaceous  plants,  and  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  the  latter  being 
particularly  good. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Dobree,  Wellington,  Somerset,  was  the  principal  exhibitor  of  Gladioli, 
and  this  well-known  grower  made  a  grand  display  of  these  noble  flowers. 
He  staged  about  ninety  very  fine  spikes  in  all,  and  easily  secured  the  premier 
award.  Some  of  the  best  were  Hesperide,  Muggy,  Mrs.  Knowly,  Mrs.  M. 
Smith,  Meyerbeer,  Miss  Pince,  Lulli,  Leander,  Col.  Bovill,  La  Vesuve,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  Ronaldine.  With  twenty-four  Roses  Messrs.  Curtis,  San¬ 
ford  &  Co.,  Torquay,  took  the  lead,  their  best  blooms  being  of  Madame 
Sophie  Fropot,  Annie  Wood,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and 
Merveille  de  Lyon.  Captain  Christy,  Sidmouth,  was  second  for  twenty-four 
and  first  for  twelve  Roses,  his  best  being  A.  K.  Williams,  Abel  Carriers,  and 
Baroness  de  Rothschild.  Mr.  J.  Selway  was  also  a  successful  exhibitor  of 
Roses.  The  competition  with  Dahlias  was  not  very  close,  but  there  were 
many  fine  blooms.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  had  the  best  forty-eight 
blooms,  such  sorts  as  Grand  Sultan,  Constancy,  Georgiana,  C.  Ridley,  Rifle¬ 
man,  Peri,  Lord  Chelmsford,  J.  W.  Lord,  T.  Goodwin,  and  Marchioness  of 
Bath  being  very  fine.  With  twenty-four  blooms  of  Dahlias  Mr.  J.  Nation 
was  first,  and  also  for  twelve  Fancy  and  twelve  single  varieties,  Mr.  S. 
Crump  being  second  in  each  instance.  Mr.  R.  Grigg,  gardener  to  J.  Grant 
Morris,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlia 
Juarezii,  while  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  Asters  were  Messrs.  Crump, 

J.  Nation,  and  D.  C.  Powell,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Powderham 
Castle.  Hollyhocks,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Pansies,  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  were  also  well  shown.  The  boxes  of  choice  cut  flowers,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  varieties,  were  conspicuous  more  for  the  immense  closely  packed 
bunches  than  for  beauty  of  arrangement.  Fern  fronds  or  some  other  greenery 
ought  always  to  be  admitted  and  used  with  these,  and  in  this  case  are  then 
extremely  attractive.  Mr.  W.  Rowland  was  first  and  Mr.  G.  Lock  second. 
The  vases  of  cut  flowers  for  dinner-table  decoration  were  confined  to  lady 
competitors,  and  some  of  them  were  tastefully  and  lightly  filled.  With  a 
vase  filled  with  choice  flowers  Mrs.  Herriman  was  first,  Mrs.  Cove  second, 
and  Miss  Simms  third.  With  a  vase  of  wild  flowers  Miss  Osmond  was  first, 
and  was  followed  by  Miss  E.  M.  K.  Maxwell  and  Miss  E.  Maxwell. 

Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  brought,  but  not  for  competition,  very  fine 
stands  of  cut  Roses,  the  most  conspicuous  being  Mar^chal  Niel,  Niphetos, 
and  Mrs.  Allen  Richardson,  all  of  which  were  shown  in  great  numbers.  They 
also  had  a  fine  lot  of  single  Dahlias.  Mr.  James  Walter.^,  Mount  Radford 
Nursery,  Exeter,  also  had  a  fine  display  of  cut  Roses,  which  incluled  many 
excellent  blooms  of  popular  varieties. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

There  was  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  in  competition  for  the  various  prizes  offered 
for  them,  upwards  of  one  hundred  bunches  of  Grapes  being  staged.  A  silver 
cup,  value  £5  5s.,  was  offered  for  six  different  varieties  of  Grapes,  one  bunch 
of  each,  and  this  brought  out  four  competitors.  Mr.  R.  Pike,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  H.  Clerk,  was  the  winner,  having  fine  well-finished  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Alicante,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  large  and 
fairly  well-ripened  examples  of  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  Mr.  Seward,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  H.  Davie,  was  a 
good  second,  his  bunches  being  smaller,  but  very  compact,  and  in  most  cases 
well  finished.  No  third  prize  was  offered,  but  Mr.  Geeson  was  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  a  very  creditable  exhibit.  There  were  five  entries  for  the  silver 
cup,  value  £5  5s.,  offered  for  ten  varieties  of  fruit,  including  two  varieties  of 
Grapes.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Marstou  Gardens, 
Frome,  was  the  w'inner  with  a  generally  good  collection.  This  consisted  of 
medium-sized  well-finished  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  Grapes,  a  good  Queen  Pine  Apple,  a  fine  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange 
Melon  weighing  lbs.,  a  good  dish  of  Barrington  Peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  Jargonelle  Pears,  Early  Orleans  Plums,  Moorpark  Apricots,  and 
Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Mr.  I3ull,  gardener  to  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
Downes,  Crediton,  was  a  good  second,  his  collection  including  a  very  fine 
Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apple  weighing  8  lbs..  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Blenheim  Orange  Melon,  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
Pears,  all  in  good  condition.  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell  was  a  very  close  third,  his 
only  weak  dishes  being  a  small  Melon  and  Codlin  Apples.  Mr.  Bull  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  very  heavy  fruit  of  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apple. 
The  stands  of  different  varieties  of  Grapes  were  not  particularly  good,  many 
being  shown  in  a  rubbed  state,  neither  did  the  Judges  appear  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  decisions  in  several  cases.  The  first  prize  for  Black  Hamburgh  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Teed  for  large  and  loose  bunches,  quite  black  and  much 
rubbed,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Street,  gardener  to  Col.  Walrond, 
Exeter,  who  had  compact  bunches  with  large  well-finished  berries.  With 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Mr.  J.  T.  Barnes  took  the  lead,  his  bunches  being 
large  and  well  finished,  though  considered  by  many  to  be  inferior  to  the 
second-prize  lot  staged  by  Mr.  Geeson,  gardener  to  Lord  Haldon,  Haldon 
House,  Exeter.  Any  other  white  brought  out  several  competitors,  the  first 
prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Langworthy,  who  staged  good  bunches  of  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  James,  Bradfield,  Collump- 
ton,  for  good  well-finished  bunches  of  Foster’s  Seedling.  The  first  prize  in 
the  class  for  any  other  black  sort  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Benmore  for  a 
good  stand  of  Lady  Downe’s. 

Peaches  were  shown  in  great  numbers,  and  were  generally  good.  All 
the  winning  dishes  were  labelled  Diamond,  but  they  all  differed  widely.  Mr. 
Underdown,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  H.  Hennanay,  Bart.,  was  first,  and  Messrs. 
J.  James  and  J.  W.  Sedgley  equal  seconds.  With  highly  coloured  Elruge 
Nectarines  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell  took  first  prize,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr. 
J.  Leach,  gardener  to  J.  Drew,  Esq.,  for  a  good  dish  of  Pitmaston  Oranges. 
Melons  were  well  shown,  Mr.  Bull  being  first  in  the  scarlet-flesh  class,  and 
Mr.  L.  Scott,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Potten  ;  and  with  a  green-flesh 
variety  Colonel  Saville  was  first,  Mr.  J.  James  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Turner, 
gardener  to  A.  Slade,  Esq.  With  Moor  Park  Apricots  Mr.  J.  T.  Baker, 
gardener  to  T.  Reeve,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  Mr.  R.  Mair,  gardener  to  S.  J. 
Sheeley,  Esq.,  was  second  with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  W.  Isaac,  gardener  to 
B.  J.  Gidley,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  fine  dish  of  Brunswick 
Figs.  A  good  dish  of  Jargonelle  Pears  gained  Mr.  P.  Lang,  gardener  to  Lord 
Poltimore,  Exeter,  the  first  prize  for  Pears,  Mr.  Geeson  being  second  with  the 
same  variety.  Irish  Peach  was  the  favourite  dessert  Apple,  Mr.  G.  R.  Peed 
taking  first  prize,  Mr.  J.  Langworthy,  gardener  to  G.  Benmore,  Esq.,  the 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Hayman,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Binder,  Esq.,  third.  Messrs. 
Underdown,  J.  T.  Baker,  gardener  to  T.  Reeve,  Esq.,  and  Weekes,  gardener 
to  E.  A.  Sanders,  Esq.,  were  the  successful  exhibitors  of  kitchen  Apples ;  and 
kitchen  Plums  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  P.  Long  and  W.  Seward,  dessert 
Plums  by  Messrs.  J.  Dawe,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  Yarde,  and  J.  Langworthy, 
Morellos  by  Messrs.  J.  James  and  D.  C.  Powell,  Red  Currants  by  D.  C.  Powell 
and  H.  Selman,  Gooseberries  by  Messrs.  J.  James  and  H.  Selman,  and  White 
Currants  by  D.  C.  Powell  and  L.  Scott,  who  received  the  awards  in  the  order 
named  in  each  instance. 

A  very  fine  lot  of  vegetables  were  staged,  the  competition  being  very 
close  in  the  many  classes  provided.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve 
kinds  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Drewe,  the  best  represented  kinds  being  Sulham 
Prize  Celery,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Cucumber,  Girtford  Giant  Runner  Beans, 
and  International  Kidney  Potato.  Equal  seconds  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
E.  Sparkes  and  A.  Barnett,  and  a  third  to  the  gardener  to  Colonel  Troyte: 
The  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the  various  vegetable  classes  were  the 
gardeners  to  T.  C.  Daniel,  Esq.,  Col.  Troy te.  Col.  Walrond,  Lord  Coleridge, 
W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  Sir  J.  Shelley,  A.  Barnett,  Esq.,  J.  Harding,  Esq.,  Lord 
Poltimore,  Rev.  T.  Yarde,  Sir  R.  H.  F.  Davie,  W.  H.  Dunsford,  Esq., 
H.  Finder,  Esq.,  Lord  Haldon,  Sir  J.  Walrond,  W.  Gibbings,  Esq.,  H.  Wilcocks, 
Esq.,  Capt.  Greatw’ood,  J.  Searle,  Esq.,  and  T.  Rowe,  Esq. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  BENDIGO. 

Whkn  this  variety  wms  exhibited  last  season  as  a  primrose  sport  from 
the  Princess  of  Wales  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether  it  was 
not  identical  with  Mabel  W^ard,  and  some  correspondence  took  place  in 
the  horticultural  press  on  the  subject.  I  had  an  opportunity  the  other 
day  when  calling  on  my  friend  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  at  Harden  Park,  of 
seeing  four  or  five  plants  of  the  variety  above  mentioned,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere,  as  his  plants  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  claim  any  parentage  with  Princess  of  Wales,  the  foliage 
and  growth  being  identical  with  Eve.  The  variety  from  which  we  know 
Mabel  Ward  is  a  primrose  sport,  the  broad  foliage  and  stout  growth  of 
which  is  very  distinct  from  Princess  of  Wales.  When  at  Southampton 
the  other  day  I  heard  the  same  opinion  expressed  by  one  or  two  growers 
who  had  it  in  their  collection.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  rnay 
cause  confusion  at  exhibiting  time.  I  doubt  not  that  many  are  looking 
forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  seeing  another  acquisition  to  th® 
incurved  class  from  a  flower  of  such  substance  and  petal  as  Princess  of 
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Wales  (which  flower,  by-the-hy,  -would  he  worth  a  better  name  than 
“  Bendigo  ”).  I  ha-ye  directed  early  attention  to  it,  as  perhaps  there  may 
be  an  opportunity  for  a  growing  plant  in  flower  to  be  exhibited  during  the 
coming  season  at  one  or  other  of  the  chief  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions, 
or  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Kensington,  and  so  set  the  matter  at  rest. — C.  Orchaed,  Coonibe  Warren, 
Kingston-on- Thames . 


FUNGI  AND  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

(By  T.  J.  Bureill,  Illinois  Industrial  University.) 

There  are  very  few  of  our  flowering  plants,  whether  native  or  introduced, 
growing  wild  or  cultivated,  which  are  not  known  to  support  one  or  more 
species  of  vegetable  parasites.  All  of  the  “  rusts,”  “  smuts,”' “  mildews,”  and 
many  affections  of  the  leaves,  stems,  flowers,  or  fruit,  known  by  other  names, 
are  found  to  be  peculiarly  associated  with  true  growths  of,  for  each  case, 
special  kinds  of  minute  vegetation.  Though  only  seen,  except  as  a  mass,  by 
the  aid  of  the  compound  microscope,  these  growths  are  the  products  of  real 
species  of  plants,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  form,  of  life,  and  of 
reproduction  possessed  by  the  better  known  species  of  the  higher  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Their  minuteness  does  not  prevent  existence, 
nor  real  specific  distinction.  Small  as  these  miscroscopical  fungi  are,  they 
are  just  as  subject  to  classification  into  orders,  genera,  and  species,  as  are  the 
trees  in  the  forest.  To  him  who  has  carefully  studied  these  minute  forms, 
a  certain  kind  of  “  rust  ”  on  Wheat  straw  is  as  characteristically  recognisable 
as  the  Wheat  species  itself  is  to  an  agriculturist.  The  botanist  names  and 
classifies  the  species  which  are  only  revealed  to  him  by  the  microscope,  in  the 
same  way  and  with  the  same  basis  of  specific  distinction  among  the  kinds  as 
he  does  those  whose  various  forms  make  up  the  conspicuous  verdure  of  the 
prairies  and  of  the  woodlands.  And,  what  may  seem  astonishing  to  many 
is  that  the  number  of  thus  definitely  recognisable  species  among  these  micro¬ 
scopically  small  plants  i.s  scarcely  less— perhaps  not  less— than  the  number 
which  otherwise  constitute  the  vegetation  of  the  earth. 

The  question  to  be  discussed  now  is  the  relation  of  the  minute  species 
belonging  to  the  great  group  of  fungi  to  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  higher 
plants,  especially  those  which  we  cultivate.  When  a  parasite  is  spoken  of, 
most  minds  turn  at  once  to  the  animal  species,  and  some  sort  of  an  insect  or 
allied  thing  is  thought  of.  We,  however,  may  observe  that  there  is  no  nearer 
relation  between  fungi  and  insects  than  there  is  between  Thistle-down  and 
birds,  if  they  do  resemble  each  other  somewhat  in  place  of  habitat  and  effect. 
The  plume  of  a  Thi.stle  seed  passes  through  the  air — so  does  a  bird,  but  this 
does  not  express  similarity  of  origin  and  life.  A  fungus  is  sometimes  found 
on  a  distorted  and  injured  leaf,  and  on  another  similarly  affected,  so  far  as 
common  observation  goes,  a  company  of  plant  lice  are  discovered.  Both  may 
be_ the  cause  of  similar  and  perhaps  serious  injury,  but  no  one  argues  from 
this  the  closeiiess  of  their  relationship.  Plants  are  as  truly  parasitic  on 
plants  and  animals  as  are  small  members  of  the  zoological  world  on  the 
larger  ones.  For  the  present  we  are  to  do  with  parasitic  plants,  and  of  these 
only  such  as  belong  to  the  fungi. 

There  is  now  just  enough  known  of  these  minute  living  and  growing 
things  to  make  us  aware  that  the  injuries  caused  by  them  are  very  great,  but 
not  enough  to  permit  us  to  say  how  great  the  destruction  is  which  can  be 
clearly  traced  to  their  effects.  The  large  proportion  of  even  the  best 
informed  cultivators  know,  in  a  practical  sense,  really  little  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fungi  affecting  crops,  and  still  less  of  their  peculiarities  of  life 
history  and  development.  Nor  is  this  to  be  accounted  to  the  discredit  of  the 
intelligent  and  active  body  of  men  devoted  to  horticultural  pursuits,  ordi¬ 
narily  as  wide  awake  and  enterprising  as  the  members  of  any  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  whatever.  The  fact  is,  those  who  have  the  opportunity  and  means, 
and  who  make  the  matter  a  special  study,  get  along  slow  enough,  and  are  to¬ 
day  groping  in  the  dark  for  the  factors  of  many  an  unsolved  problem. 

Nothing,  we  may  say,  can  be  done  without  a  compound  microscope  ;  and, 
however  much  we  admire  the  skill  and  ingenuity  which  have  produced  so 
■w^onderful  and  so  perfect  an  instrument,  and  how  much  soever  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  indebted  to  it  for  the  knowledge  we  possess,  still  it  is  at  the  best  a 
tedious  thing  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  vision,  to  gain  information 
concerning  living  things  through  the  lenses  of  a  fine  and  efficient  micro- 
scrope  :  much  more  so  with  a  poor  instrument.  When  stock  break  through 
the  fences  into  an  orchard,  when  rabbits  gnaw  the  bark,  and  even  when 
rnost  insects  bore  the  wood,  nibble  the  leaves,  or  sting  the  fruit,  we  can  see 
the  depredators  and  readily  observe  their  methods,  as  well  as  quickly  under¬ 
stand  the  extent  and  probable  duration  of  the  injury  ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
presence  even  of  these  invisible  fungi  is  not  usually  suspected  until  the  prized 
product  of  our  culture  is  not  only  damaged  but  shows  this  damage  through 
its  decline  and  perhaps  death.  Investigations  at  this  stage  may  fail  entirely 
to  reveal  the  source  of  the  mischief,  the  mischief-maker  having  disappeared. 

it  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  many  do  not  recognise  in  parasitic 
fungi  serious  enemies  to  the  production  of  fruit  and  other  crops.  When  they 
are  really  known  to  occur  in  connection  with  a  disease  we  can  excuse  the 
doubts  so  often  expressed  in  regard  to  their  being  the  cause  of  the  malady 
rather  tha,n  results  of  other  causes.  To  further  use  the  illustration  already 
introduced,  if  a  cow  steal  in  through  an  open  gate,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
reduce  a  choice  evergreen  shrub  from  a  thing  of  beauty  to  a  ragged,  mis¬ 
shaped  object  of  puty,  no  one  thinks  of  accusing  the  gate  as  the  direct  agent 
in  the  twisting  and  scarring  of  the  limbs,  wherever  the  responsibility  of  the 
loss  may  rest.  The  condition  of  the  gate  allowed  the  cow  to  enter,  and 
perhaps  better  attention  to  the  former  rather  than  shooting  the  latter  may 
be  the  proper  mode  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  ;  still  all  agree 
that  it  IS  the  animal  which  does  the  business.  She  is  the  immediate  and 
active  factor  in  the  case,  without  which,  whatever  the  opportunities  and 
conditions,  the  damage_  would  not  have  been  done.  It  is  the  animal,  there¬ 
fore,  to  which  we  in  this  instance  attribute  the  mischief,  and  our  methods  of 
protecnon  are _  based  upon  our  knowledge  of  her  habits,  propensities,  and 
powers.  It  IS  in  this  way  that  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of,  and  the  proportions 
for,  a  fence  as  a  barrier,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  a  gate  and  its  fasten- 
ings,  and  of  laws,  and  penalties,  and  pounds. 

_  Now  a  parasitic  fungus,  being  very  low  in  the  scale  of  organic  existence, 
H  much  more  subject  to  the  peculiarities  of  conditions  than  is  the  illustrative 
animal ;  but  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  same  ideas  and  reasonings  are  as 


appropriate  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  case.  A  certain  rust  or  mildew  occurs 
on  a  crop  after  a  summer  shower,  and  we  think  we  have  reason  to  assert  the 
rust  or  mildew  would  not  have  appeared  had  the  weather  continued  dry  and 
clear.  Shall  we  now  say  that  the  injury  is  directly  due  to  the  shower  ?  We 
do  not  perceive  the  invasion  of  an  active  agent  of  the  destruction  ;  indeed 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  seen  with  unaided  eyes.  We  only  know  that  in 
one  case  the  Wheat  plants  are  killed,  in  another  the  Peaches  rot  while  still 
hanging  upon  the  tree — just  as  a  blind  man  may  discover  the  injury  to  his 
favourite  Fir  without  suspecting  at  first  his  neighbour’s  cow  or  the  unlatched 
gate.  If  he  knew  nothing  about  such  a  possession  by  his  neighbour,  and 
nothing  of  the  food  and  habits  of  the  animal,  he  might  not  discover  at  all 
the  real  cause  of  the  mischief.  Knowing,  however,  something  of  these 
things,  he  gradually  ascertains  what  the  trouble  came  from  and  how  it 
happened  by  fumbling  over  the  torn  blanches,  finding  on  their  jagged  ends 
little  tufts  of  hair,  by  feeling  on  the  ground  and  recognising  characteristic 
imprints  there,  by  following  these  one  by  one,  by  a  slow  and  tedious  method 
to  the  open  gate.  To  one  blessed  with  eyesight  and  the  requisites  of  know¬ 
ledge,  a  glance  would  have  sufficed  to  comprehend  the  whole  matter.  We 
must,  however,  in  most  cases  compare  the  investigator  of  parasitic  fungi  to 
the  blind  man  who  is  otherwise  prepared  to  solve  the  question  presented, 
and  the  non-microscopical  worker  to  him  who  without  eyes  has  also  no  infor¬ 
mation  about  such  animals.  When  the  microscope  even  imperfectly  reveals 
a  something  as  to  the  possible  agent  of  destruction,  in  a  direct  sense,  in  the 
case  of  rust  or  rot,  he  who  would  rationally  understand  the  true  cause  and 
cure  of  the  malady  will  assiduously  follow  such  indications  as  are  presented 
of  the  mischief-maker,  though  in  the  following  he  is  quite  blind,  except  as 
artificially  aided,  and  utterly  unable  to  feel.  Simple  minuteness  must  not  be 
allowed  to  shake  one’s  faith  in  the  possibility  of  effects.  The  proboscis  of  a 
mosquito  is  as  effective,  after  its  kind,  as  that  of  an  elephant.  The  shells  of 
organisms,  too  small  to  be  seen  without  the  compound  microscope,  have 
added  a  thousandfold  more  to  the  crust  of  the  earth  than  have  the  skeletons 
of  all  the  larger  animals.  It  was  the  little  foxes  that  spoiled  the  Vines,  in 
Solomon’s  estimation. 

After  much  research,  provided  by  the  best  instruments  of  our  day,  the 
writer  cannot  avoid  the  opinion  that  parasitic  fungi  are  very  often  and  as 
truly  the  real  cairse  of  the  disease  and  injury  in  the  plants  as  in  the  cow  in 
the  illustration  given.  If  it  is  held  that  the  special  conditions  of  the  plant, 
or  of  the  weather,  or  both  are  required  to  favour  these  growths,  no  negative 
reply  need  be  given.  But  not  unsimilar  conditions  exist  for  the  development 
of  all  organic  things,  man  himself  included.  He  thrives  abundantly  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  providing  the  soil  is  good  and  enemies  are 
not  too  po  werful ;  while  he  fails  outright  in  his  attempts  to  even  visit  the 
North  Pole,  much  more  to  erect  there  the  capital  of  a  prosperous  and  home- 
loving  people.  Failure  after  failure  sometimes  attends,  without  apparent 
reason,  the  endeavours  to  introduce  fruits  from  one  region  to  others  of  the 
same  latitude  and  seemingly  similar  climate.  How  often  has  the  European 
Vine  been  brought  to  America  without  successful  establishment !  On  the 
other  hand,  a  scarcely  noticeable  plant  in  its  native  soil  becomes  in  other 
localities  an  obnoxious  weed,  or  an  important  addition  to  the  fields  and  the 
markets.  Whoever  dreamed  that  our  little  Waterweed,  Anacharis  canadensis, 
inconspicuous  in  our  streams,  would  become  a  pest  in  the  English  rivers, 
choking  the  waters  and  even  impeding  navigation  ?  What  prophecy  pro¬ 
nounced  the  wonderful  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  Potato  in  Ireland — 
the  “  Irish  ”  Potato  until  this  day,  though  the  plant  is  a  native  American  ! 
The  various  kinds  of  fungi  form  no  exception  to  the  general  law  that 
peculiar,  sometimes  not  apparent,  conditions  specially  favour  or  hinder 
development,  and  these  specially  favourable  conditions  for  a  parasitic  fungus 
may  or  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  best  growth  of  the  parasitised  plant. 
The  peculiarities  of  weather  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Maize  are  not 
usually  well  suited  for  Wheat,  yet  seem  to  be  in  at  least  a  general  way  to 
the  little  vegetable  growth  within  the  tissues  of  the  Wheat  which  we  call 
“  rust.”  In  this  case  the  rust-plant  becomes  enormously  multiplied  and 
seriously  destructive,  while  the  results  would  have  been  less  marked  had  the 
Wheat  retained  its  full  vitality  and  resisting  power.  We  shall  make  a  long 
step  in  advance  in  the  practical  study  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  plants 
due  to  fungi,  when  we  thoroughly  recognise  the  fact  that  the  rusts,  smuts, 
rots,  mildews,  dec.,  are  really  vegetable  growths  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
and  as  dependent  upon  these  for  an  abundant  development  as  are  the  valu¬ 
able  products  of  our  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields.  There  is  with  the  one, 
and  with  the  other,  nothing  like  chance ;  neither  is  the  growth  of  fungi  so 
wonderfully  sudden  and  phenomenal  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  very  many 
cases  the  spores  of  parasitic  fungi  constitute  relatively  the  only  conspicuous 
part  of  the  plant,  and  these  are  often  matured  in  prodigious  numbers  within 
a  short  time  ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  entire  life  of  the 
plant  is  very  brief.  A  Mushroom  is  ordinarily  made  the  type  of  rapid  and 
short-lived  growth,  yet  the  vegetating  portion  of  the  plant  rather  slowly 
accumulates  the  reserve  material  by  which  this  quick  apparent  development 
is  made  possible.  So  smut  that  fruits  only  in  the  ovary  of  Wheat,  and 
seems  to  come  in  a  day,  grows  alt  season  through  in  the  tissues  of  the  stem, 
preparing  for  the  apparently  sudden  development.  So,  too,  a  sudden  change 
in  the  appearance  of  a  parasitised  plant  may  be  the  result  of  prolonged  disease, 
just  as  an  impetuous  land  slide  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  slow  undermining 
of  trickling  water,  as  well  as  to  an  earthquake. 

Having  gained  the  idea  that  the  various  rots,  rusts,  and  blights,  caused  by 
fungi,  are  the  results  of  specific  organic  growths,  each  producing  character¬ 
istic  effects,  limited  like  other  living  things  by  external  conditions  and  each 
subject  to  its  own  peculiarities  of  life  and  development,  we  may  next  inquire 
what  some  of  the  general  facts  are  found  true  of  these  fungi  as  a  whole. — 
{Proceedings  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


HELENIUMS. 

With  the  exception  of  H.  setigerum,  perhaps  better  known  under 
the  pseudo-name  of  Amblyolepis  setigera,  and  H.  liniarifolium,  all  the 
Heleniums  in  general  cultivation  are  useful  hardy  perennials.  H. 
autumnale,  the  most  common  in  gardens,  and  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  well  deserves  the  place  it  has  gained,  both  for  its  ornamental 
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character  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated.  The  varieties  differ 
in  height  from  1  foot  to  6  or  6  feet.  They  are  suitable  for  nearly  all 
situations,  and  especially  for  various  positions  in  the  mixed  border, 
where  they  come  in  well  for  late  autumn  ;  their  large,  bright  yellow, 
showy  flowers  could  ill  be  dispensed  with. 

A  few  are  very  suitable  for  the  rockery,  amongst  the  best  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  H.  Hopesii,  a  recently  introduced  species  of  consider¬ 
able  value,  growing  about  2  feet  in  height,  with  a  fine  compact  habit, 
and  producing  large  flower  heads  of  a  deep  orange  yellow  colour,  com¬ 
mencing  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continuing  through  the  summer. 
H.  Bolanderi,  an  extremely  showy  species,  growing  a  little  taller  than 


Fig.  39. — Heleuium  pumilum. 


the  above,  but  having  much  handsomer  flowers,  and  with  us  in  a  dry 
sandy  soil  much  more  fully  produced.  The  ray  florets  are  of  a  full 
yellow  colour,  closely  set  together,  and  shown  off  prettily  against  tie 
almost  black  prominent  disc.  They  are  produced  June  and  July. 
Being  much  taller  than  the  others  this  species  should  be  given  a  place 
near  the  top  of  the  rockery,  as  prominent  as  possible  and  in  the  full  sun. 

H.  pumilum,  of  which  the  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  39)  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  dwarf  rock  or  border  plant  of  no 
small  merit.  It  seldom  grows  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  is  neat 
in  habit,  and  crowned  with  pretty  flower  heads  about  3  inches  across, 
of  a  bright  yellow  tint.  In  favourable  seasons  it  commences  flower¬ 
ing  about  the  end  of  June,  and  as  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  it  is  at  its 
best  during  the  month  of  July.  A  native  of  North  America,  very 
handsome  and  desirable. 

All  the  Heleniums  ripen  seed  freely,  by  which  means  they  may  le 


easily  increased.  3  hey  may  also  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots, 
which  is  best  done  towards  autumn. — M.  S. 


THE  FEUIT  EOOM. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  matter,  it 
too  frequently  happens  that  many  things  besides  the  legitimate 
occupants  of  the  fruit  room  find  their  way  thither.  Bulbs, 
seeds,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  and  other  litter — all,  more  or 
less,  are  too  often  crammed  into  the  fruit  room  ;  and  as  all  these 
things  are  no  doubt  useful  in  their  way,  we  must  not  be  too 
severe  in  our  censure  on  those  who  have  no  other  place  to  stow 
away  such  things,  only  it  is  right  to  call  attention  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  their  presence  there  occasions  ;  for  be  it  remembered  that  a 
quantity  of  fruit,  bulbs,  and  roots  deposited  all  together  are 
widely  difierent  from  a  like  quantity  of  manufactured  goods, 
wood,  or  iron ;  for  these  last-named,  being  divested  of  all  vitality, 
do  not  give  off  any  of  those  gases  or  exhalations  which  con¬ 
taminate  the  premises  they  occupy ;  not  but  that  certain  chemical 
substances  do  so,  and  often  to  a  hurtful  extent,  but  in  a  general 
way  the  exhalations  from  such  things  are  more  injurious  to 
animal  life  than  to  other  manufactured  goods  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  when  piled  together  or  brought  near  each  other,  and 
placed  under  circumstances  so  as  to  be  compelled  to  absorb  to  a 
certain  extent  each  other’s  impurities.  For  instance,  let  us  take 
two  articles,  both  useful  in  their  way. 

Let  us  suppose  that  large  bunches  of  sweet  herbs  are  either 
drying  in  the  fruit  room — otherwise,  placed  there  for  want  of  a 
better  place  ;  at  the  same  time  some  Pears  are  also  I'ipening  for 
table.  Now,  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  the  odour 
arising  from  Lavender,  Sweet  Marjoram,  and  other  strong¬ 
smelling  plants,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  a  delicate  fruit 
like  a  Peach  or  a  Pear,  just  in  mellow  order  for  table,  should  be 
tainted  with  it  either  more  or  less  and  its  flavour  impaired.  I 
know  to  a  certainty  that  Pears  partake  largely  of  the  flavour  of 
any  substance  they  may  have  been  packed  in,  where  they  have 
been  so  kept  and  confined  in  the  same  as  musty  hay,  sawdust, 
and  other  substances  ;  and  as  the  fruit  imbibes  in  that  instance 
the  flavour  of  the  substance  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  likewise  do  the  same  from  the 
atmosphere  when  that  is  loaded  with  impurities  of  a  kind  which, 
if  not  in  itself  obnoxious  and  offensive,  is  certainly  at  variance 
with  what  Nature  intended  for  it,  and  consequently  must  be 
fatal  to  the  conservative  properties  of  the  fruit,  if  it  does  not 
impart  an  improper  flavour  likewise.  Now,  taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  point 
that  ought  to  be  attained.  A  sweet  well-ventilated  atmosphere, 
such  an  one  as  our  worthy  farmhouse  dames  like  to  place  their 
milk  in— cool,  yet  fresh  and  sweet;  for  as  milk  imbibes  any 
noxious  exhalation  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  so  likewise  will 
fruit,  though  perhaps  to  a  more  limited  extent.  Consequently, 
if  the  fruit  room  could  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  such  things  so  much  the  better  ;  at  all  events,  do  not  let  it  be 
encumbered  inside  with  substances  likely  to  create  what  is  not 
wanted. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  fruit  rooms  and  the  jiroper 
keeping  of  fruits ;  but,  after  all,  much  of  the  best  fruit  that 
finds  its  way  into  Covent  Garden  Market  is  kept  in  a  very 
homely  way,  heaped  up  in  some  shed  or  outhouse  (very  often, 
in  fact,  in  the  hop  kiln).  Apples  are  turned  out  from  there  in 
March  and  April  in  a  condition  which  those  having  more  ample 
means  have  much  difficulty  to  exceed ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
much  loss  amongst  them,  and  the  smaller  quantity  which  private 
growers  usually  have  to  deal  with  enables  them  to  keep  theirs  in 
a  manner  wherein  they  can  see  and  examine  the  stock  daily,  in 
order  to  see  what  needs  removing;  for,  as  most  fruit  rooms  are 
fitted  up  with  shelves  and  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  all 
the  fruit  required  without  being  more  than  two  thick,  any 
decayed  one  is  much  easier  discovered.  But  jirior  to  the  fruit 
room  being  used  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  it,  beginning 
with  its  construction. 

This  building  should  not  stand  in  an  open  exposed  place 
with  windows  to  the  south,  but  if  possible  it  would  be  better  to 
shade  it  from  that  side,  and  I'ender  the  other  as  open  and  well 
ventilated  as  possible,  and  be  sure  to  have  such  ventilation  at 
top  as  will  enable  all  noxious  gases  to  escape  as  they  are  gene¬ 
rated.  Apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  will  also  be  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  the  room  is  fed  by  a  continuous  influx  of  good 
fresh  air,  and  the  tainted  portion  driven  off'  by  the  same  means. 
This  top  and  bottom  ventilation  is  especially  required,  and  we 
know  of  nothing  worse  than  a  close-ceiled  room  with  no  apertures 
for  air  save  the  windows  midway  up  the  side.  A  fruit  room,  to 
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be  a  good  one,  ought  to  have  as  much  ventilation  as  a  place 
intended  for  public  meetings — as,  in  fact,  a  church  or  chapel. 
It  may  perhaps  ho  urged  that  these  latter  are  not  in  all 
cases  furnished  with  openings,  but  then  their  loftiness  is 
such  as  is  capable  of  containing  a  lai'ge  volume  of  heated 
or  impure  air,  which,  as  those  meetings  are  not  always  con¬ 
tinuous,  get  emptied  of  their  improper  contents,  and  refilled 
with  fresh,  pure  atmospheric  air  before  the  building  is  again 
wanted ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  fruit  room — there 
the  evil  is  often  a  continuous  one,  so  that  the  fruit,  or  other 
object  inside,  gets  tainted,  either  more  or  less,  unless,  as  above, 
a  stream  of  cold  fresh  air  is  always  pouring  in,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
place  the  bad  ere  it  assumes  a  too  vitiated  character. 

The  best  keeping  fruit  room  ever  1  had  stood  behind  a  high 
garden  wall — its  north  side  being  furnished  with  the  two 
windows  and  a  door,  while  its  ends  abutted  into  other  buildings 
— it  was  not  lofty,  but,  having  a  lean-to  roof,  it  was  plastered 
and  ceiled  inside,  the  same  as  the  roof,  and  a  ventilation  was 
formed  at  the  highest  part  by  an  opening  in  the  aforesaid  garden 
wall,  not  leading  through  to  the  south,  but  going  upward,  like  a 
chimney,  in  fact.  Small  openings  were  also  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opposite  wall,  whereby  a  large  current  of  cold  air 
was  sucked  in,  which,  circulating  through  the  room,  finally 
ascended  at  the  back  and  out  at  the  top,  followed  by  another 
current  the  same  way :  in  this  room  fruit  of  all  kinds  kept 
well;  the  fittings  were  the  ordinary  shelves  all  around,  and  a 
large  table  inside,  which  was  also  often  loaded  with  things  for 
immediate  use.  The  fittings  are  of  less  moment,  as  everyone  can 
arrange  them  to  suit  his  or  her  own  convenience ;  the  leading 
principle  of  how  to  act  seems  moi’e  especially  called  for  here. 

Much  as  has  been  said  about  the  fruit  room,  &c.,  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  seasons  are  not  always  alike  for 
rendering  the  fruit  capable  of  enduring  the  changes  by  which 
it  is  surrounded ;  but,  in  a  usual  way,  it  is  best  to  let  Pears 
and  Apples  remain  pretty  long  on  the  tree,  unless  they  fall  very 
much,  or  are,  in  some  other  way,  in  a  dangerous  condition,  for 
after  the  first  few  weeks  are  over,  the  packed-away  fruit  keeps 
much  better  than  it  does  at  first.  Colder  weather  setting  in, 
and  other  matters  tending  to  check  perspiration,  the  fruit  does 
not  so  quickly  attain  that  period  of  maturity  which  is  identical 
with  a  speedy  decay ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  one  form  of  the  same, 
and  that  tendency  must,  if  possible,  be  arrested. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  fruits  give  off  exhalations 
different  from  others,  and  from  each  other.  Williams’s  Bon 
Chretien  Pear  is,  perhaps,  the  most  offensive  of  any,  where  any 
considerable  quantity  of  them  get  mellow  together,  and  assuredly 
the  strong  odour  from  it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  hasten  ail 
that  it  is  in  contact  with  down  the  road  to  destruction ;  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
same  place.  Other  things  that  are  equally  strong  ought  also  to 
be  guarded  against,  and,  of  course,  all  decaying  fruit,  or  other 
matters  of  that  kind,  ought  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  discovered, 
and  all  dirt,  &.C.,  cleared  away,  so  that  the  fruit  room,  when 
furnished  with  its  winter  store,  may  be  rendered  as  clean  and 
bealthy  as  its  crowded  state  will  allow;  and  with  a  judicious 
ventilation,  and  other  means,  combined  with  good,  well-grown 
fruit  to  begin  with,  a  fair  share  of  success  may  be  expected,  and 
the  various  kinds  will  no  doubt  keep  as  long  as  their  specified 
term  of  existence  is  allotted  them,  and  all  premature  decay  and 
other  destructive  tendencies  arrested,  so  that  good  Apples  and 
Pears,  1  do  not  mean  those  hard,  wooden  ones  which  some  late 
kinds  deserve  to  be  called,  but  if  good  mellow  fruit,  said  to  be 
in  season  in  J anuary,  can  be  kept  until  March,  it  will  be  much 
better  than  the  kinds  reported  as  being  in  season  then,  while  a 
premature  ripening  has  a  contrary  injurious  effect. — J.  B. 


TOE  VEGETATION  OF  THE  SISTER  ISLANDS. 

FLORIDA. 

The  scenery  of  the  lower  St.  John’s  River  for  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  interesting  in  itself  and  by  contrast  with  the  upper  portions  of 
the  river.  At  Dame’s  Point  the  river  turns  abruptly  to  the  left,  becomes 
obstructed  by  shoals  and  islands,  and  two  additicmil  channels  are  formed 
— not  available,  however,  for  navigation.  A  mile  below  the  point  on  the 
left  stands  the  village  of  New  Berlin,  on  a  yellow  bluff  whose  base  is 
washed  by  the  ship  channel.  At  Dame’s  Point  a  great  change  comes 
oyer  the  appearance  of  the  river.  Extensive  grassy  marshes  arise  in  mid 
river,  and  on  either  shore  (below  New  Berlin)  similar  marshes  take  the 
place  of  dry  land,  widening  out  as  we  approach  the  coast.  At  high  tide 
the  river  overflows  both  islands  and  shores,  and  but  for  the  tall  grass 
which  covers  tnem  the  lower  bt.  John’s  would  at  such  time  become  part 
of  a  wide-spread  lagoon.  Half  way  from  the  point  to  the  bar  a  strip  of 
dry  shore  appears  on  the  right,  ending  in  the  bold  headland  called  St. 
John’s  Bluff,  and  a  mile  beyond  on  the  northern  side  we  perceive  what 
seems  to  be  a  group  of  wooded  hills  rising  out  of  the  prairic-fike  marsh. 


These  are  the  Sister  Islands.  Their  shaggy  outlines  are  prominent  objects 
in  the  landscape,  and  their  singular  location  excites  the  curiosity  of 
passing  tourists  ;  but,  on  account  of  their  apparent  inaccessibility,  but  few 
visit  them,  and  fewer  still  understand  their  origin. 

In  the  fall  of  1877  some  plants  from  the  Sisters  were  brought  to  me 
by  a  fisherman.  The  specimens  indicated  what  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
true,  that  these  islands  support  a  vegetation  characteristic  of  a  much  more 
southern  latitude.  During  the  following  year  I  made  several  visits  to 
them,  the  botanical  result  of  which  was  to  extend  the  geographical  limits 
of  numerous  plants  and  to  add  three  species  to  the  North  American 
flora — namely,  the  Fern  Cheilanthes  microphylla,  a  Vetch  (Vicia  flori- 
dana),  and  our  first  representative  of  the  black  Pepper  family  (Peperomia 
leptostachya).  In  inviting  the  reader  to  accompany  me  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  these  islands,  it  is  understood  that  he  is  to  see  them  with 
my  eyes.  His  own  might  testify  that  the  islands  are  rough,  tangled, 
insect-infested,  detestable  spots,  and  I  fhink  he  may  be  content  to  visit 
them  by  proxy  ;  but  if  he  were  to  see  the  Sisters  as  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  to  me  he  would  receive  the  same  impressions  that  I  now  commit 
to  paper. 

Crossing  the  river  from  St.  John’s  Bluff  to  the  northern  shore,  we  find 
the  latter  overflowed ;  it  is  flood  time,  and  a  favourable  time  for 
penetrating  the  marshes.  At  intervals  we  pass  the  mouths  of  creeks,  one 
of  which  the  boatman  says  is  the  “  mouth  of  Hanimile,”  which  leads  to 
the  “  Pepper  Islands.”  Through  the  mouth  and  down  the  throat  of  the 
passage  we  go,  and  soon  reach  the  retreat  of  the  fiery  Capsicum.  It  is  a 
small  island  with  steep  banks  composed  of  bleached  oyster  shells,  which 
reflect  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  and  slip  under  our  feet,  throwing  us 
against  the  points  of  the  Spanish  Bayonet,  which  almost  covers  the 
island.  Bleeding  from  its  punctures,  we  scale  the  parapet  and  look 
around.  Intermingled  with  the  bayonets  are  Prickly  Pears  and  various 
shrubs  and  low  trees  of  rigid  spiny  growth,  and  amidst  these  is  inter¬ 
woven  a  singular  vine  of  the  Milkweed  family  (Vincetoxicum  scoparium). 
Its  tough,  twine-like,  green  and  almost  leafless  stems,  after  weaving 
together  the  branches  of  a  shrub,  twist  themselves  , together  into  a  rope,  to 
uncoil  again  in  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  It  has  a  milky  juice  and 
a  profusion  of  minute  yellow  flowers.  In  the  Palm  Hammock  I  saw  this 
Vine  in  tree  tops  40  feet  above  the  ground.  The  slender  half-shrubby 
Capsicum  frutescens  grows  here  in  abundance,  finding  support  for  its 
straggling  branches  among  stouter  shrubs  and  bayonets.  Its  fruit,  the 
Bird-pepper  of  druggists,  ripens  throughout  the  year,  and  is  harvested  by 
birds.  A  noticeable  shrub  or  small  tree  is  the  Forestiera  porulosa.  It 
appears  to  be  laden  with  white  seeds,  but  these,  on  examination,  prove 
to  have  been  blue  berries,  which  the  intense  heat  has  excoriated. 

Leaving  this  inhospitable  isle,  we  soon  reach  another  called  ’Possum 
Island,  which  is  similar  to  the  first  except  in  vegetation.  The  character¬ 
istic  plants  of  this  island  are  not  boldly  repellant  as  on  the  other,  but  of 
a  deceptive  treacherous  nature,  armed  with  worse  but  partially  concealed 
weapons.  Creeping  among  the  grass  is  the  Crowfoot  Cactus  (Opuntia 
Pes-Corvi),  whose  spines  adheres  to  the  fingers  so  tenaciously  by  their 
barbed  points  that  joints  of  the  Cactus  are  pulled  off  with  them.  It  is  a 
plant  not  to  be  handled  with  impunity,  much  less  to  be  sat  upon.  Our 
hands  are  stung  with  Nettles  and  with  the  minute  spines  of  the  Opuntia 
vulgaris.  Our  clothes  bristle  with  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  Needle 
(Bidens  bipinnata),  and  are  spotted  with  the  adhesive  leaves  of  the 
“  Poor  Man’s  Plaster  ”  (Mentzelia  floridana).  This  plant  is  as  handsome 
as  a  Primrose,  and  as  incapable  of  giving  pain,  yet  one  learns  to  dread  it 
more  than  any  other.  It  is  a  weak  diffusely  branching  plant  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  and  handsome  foliage,  which,  with  age,  assumes  various 
shades  of  brown  and  yellow.  A  weary  unwary  tourist  is  tempted  to 
recline  upon  the  soft  mats  spread  invitingly  by  the  Mentzelia,  but  woe  to 
him  if  he  yields  to  the  temptation,  for  on  rising  he  will  find  himself  as 
fantastically  decorated  as  a  harlequin,  with  patches  of  yellow,  orange, 
russet,  and  various  shades  of  green.  The  leaves  stick  like  adhesive 
plasters,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  pulling  or  scraping.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  minute,  white,  barbed,  silicious  hairs,  and  as  the 
leaves  are  very  tender  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  them  from  a 
woven  fabric.  The  heat  from  above  and  below  is  intense,  there  is  no 
shade,  and  the  resources  of  the  islet  being  soon  exhausted  we  return  to  the 
boat  and  glide  between  walls  of  living  green  back  to  the  river. 

The  groves  of  Pine  Island  rise  invitingly  half  a  mile  to  the  left,  but 
there  intervenes  a  wide  expanse  of  marsh  through  which  our  boatman 
knows  but  one  channel,  and  that  is  impassable  at  low  water.  A  white 
shell-bank  and  a  low  Cedar  indicate  the  entrance  to  a  little  creek,  which 
is  so  narrow  that  we  have  to  propel  the  boat  through  it  by  pushing  and 
paddling.  The  steep  shelly  bank  is  surmounted  by  Bayonets  and  Prickly 
Pears,  which  present  a  forbidding  front,  and,  rising  from  among  these, 
some  dead  and  weather-beaten  Cedars  stretch  forward  their  gaunt  white 
branches  as  if  to  forbid  our  approach.  Scaling  the  bank  and  passing 
these  grim  sentinels,  we  enter  a  verdant,  shady  avenue  composed  of  live 
Oak,  Palmettos,  and  Cedars,  the  branches  overhead  being  garlanded  with 
Vines  and  fringed  with  the  Spanish  Moss.  Here  are  those  sub-tropical 
shrubs  and  Vines  of  which  specimens  were  brought  me,  whose  elegant 
foliage  would  ornament  any  conservatory.  Among  these  are  two  members 
of  the  Coffee  family,  the  Snowberry  (Chiococca  racemosa),  and  the 
scarlet-berried  Psychotria  rufescens.  Here  is  the  Vincetoxicum  weaving 
itself  among  the  Yucca’s  dagger-like  leaves,  and  the  curious  little 
Peperomia  under  the  shade  of  drooping  Sageretia  and  Sapindus.  The 
Cocculus  carolinus  and  Passiflora  suberosa  form  banks  of  richest  verdure, 
and  carpet  with  their  Ivy-like  leaves  the  pavement  of  white  shells. 

As  we  reach  the  border-land  of  shadow  and  sunshine  we  meet  a 
number  of  plants  of  quite  a  different  character,  plants  which,  beside  the 
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stately  and  elegant  species  we  have  passed,  might  be  called  plebeian,  or 
in  common  parlance,  weedy.  Here  is  the  Black  Nightshade  comparing 
notes  -with  its  cousins  Capsicum  and  Physalis,  and  the  Northern  Poke  in 
company  with  some  southern  relations,  Rivina,  Boerhaavia,  and  Petiveria. 
The  latter  emits,  when  broken,  a  strong  and  disgusting  odour,  similar  to 
that  of  Garlic.  We  have  now  reached  a  large  clearing  made  by  some 
disciple  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  one  winter  attempted  to  convert  this 
into  an  island  paradise.  When  spring  came  the  former  proprietors 
appeared,  and  with  buzz,  bite,  and  sting  drove  the  interloper  off  from  the 
island.  If  he  had  had  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  support  him  he  eould 
not  have  held  the  island  against  the  mosquitoes,  gallinippers,  deer  flies 
and  sand  flies  which  infest  it.  The  clearing  had  been  planted  with  young 
Orange  trees,  but  these  and  the  settler’s  hut  and  the  stum  [is  and  logs  are 
covered  with  an  astonishing  profusion  of  luxuriant  and  beautiful  Vines. 
There  are  three  species  of  Morning  Glory  with  purple,  blue,  and  white 
flowers,  a  Smilax,  Gonolobus,  Coceulus,  and  Bignonia.  There  is  a  great 
abundance  of  a  rank  white-flowered  Composite  (Verbesina),  masses  of 
the  golden-flowered  Mentzelia,  and  mats  of  beautiful  Commelyna  and  of 
the  curious  Melothria  or  Rabbit’s  Cucumber.  A  number  of  beautiful 
Grasses  lend  grace  to  the  seene  :  the  drooping  Uniola  nitida,  the  stately 
Selaria  composita,  and  the  delicate  Panicum  hirtellum.  To  a  naturalist 
no  garden  could  appear  more  beautiful. 

Having  crossed  the  elearing  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  in  a  very  dark 
and  humid  forest.  Innumerable  Vines  seek  the  tree  tops,  and  scarcely 
any  herbage  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  dismal  region,  and  we  are  glad  to 
hasten  back  to  the  sunshine  and  to  the  boat,  which  is  now  afloat.  The 
island  may  have  untold  treasures  in  reserve,  but  the  demands  of  the 
inhabitants  are  too  great.  Pbysieal  suffering  has  outweighed  other  eon- 
siderations,  and  we  decide  that  the  limit  of  endurance  has  been  reached. 
Gladly  we  step  into  the  boat  again  and  push  from  shore  ;  and  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  we  at  last  emerge  from  the  tortuous  passage  and  find 
ourselves  again  on  the  free  rolling  waters  of  the  St.  John’s. — {Florida 
HhjpatcTi.') 


TWO  YORKSHIRE  SHOWS. 

HANDSWORTH,  SHEFFIELD. 

The  twenty-first  annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  August  27th.  It  is  the 
most  important  and  popular  of  the  numerous  local  shows  annually  held  in 
the  district,  and  was  in  many  respects  equal  to  those  of  previous  years. 
The  competitors  in  the  classes  devoted  to  plants  were  not  so  numerous  as 
in  some  former  exhibitions,  but  the  plants  exhibited  were  quite  equal  in 
quality  to  any  previously  shown.  The  most  important  points  of  excellence 
of  the  present  Exhibition  were,  however,  in  the  classes  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  entries  for  which  have  not  previously  been  so  numerous 
or  the  quality  so  good  as  on  the  present  occasion.  Great  numbers  of  people 
visited  the  Show  during  the  day  from  Sheffield,  the  railway  company  running 
special  trains  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ones,  which  were  all  well  filled, 
as  were  also  the  numerous  omnibuses  and  waggonettes  which  plied  between 
Sheffield  and  Handsworth  throughout  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  receipts 
at  the  gate  must  have  been  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  connected  with  the  E.xhibition  is  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  which  are  opened  to  the  public 
on  this  occasion,  and  which  are  always  interesting  and  attractive.  The 
large  Stephanotis  was  covered  with  snowy  white  bloom.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
most  fioriferous  variety  in  cultivation,  though  the  flowers  themselves  are 
smaller  than  in  some  other  varieties.  Of  Lapagerias,  for  which  the  firm  have 
long  had  a  more  than  local  reputation,  there  is  now  an  enormous  stock 
flowering  profusely.  Of  Tuberous  Begonias  there  is  also  a  grand  display. 

Plants. — In  the  class  for  ten  ornamental  flowering  or  foliage  plants,  not 
less  than  four  of  either  (open  to  all  England),  first  prize  £10,  second  £G, 
third  £4,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thos.  Shelby,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Hobson,  Burnt  Stones,  with  even  healthy  specimens,  which  are  scarcely 
surpassed  at  the  most  important  shows.  They  comprised  Crotons  variegatus, 
undulatus,  and  angustifolius,  Alocasia  metallica,  Draccena  magnifica,  Ixora 
coccinea,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Eucharis  amazonica,  with  twenty-one 
spikes  of  seven  flowers  each ;  Miltonia  spectabilis,  a  magnificent  specimen 
4  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  more  than  one  hundred  blooms;  and  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana  in  fine  condition  on  a  trellis  about  4  feet  high,  and  carrying 
about  one  hundred  expanded  blooms.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Hiram  Shaw,  nurseryman,  Richmond,  for  a  very  fine  collection,  in  which 
were  large  specimens  of  Crotons  'Williamsii,  Weismannii,  and  majesticus, 
and  a  very  fine  Bougainvillea  glabra.  The  first  prize  for  six  plants,  three 
flowering  and  three  foliage,  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  gardener  to  B.  P. 
Broomhead,  Esq.,  with  good  specimens  of  Crotons  majesticus  and  Johannis, 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Clerodendron  Balfouri¬ 
anum,  and  Cattleya  guttata.  Some  very  good  collections  of  table  plants 
were  exhibited,  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve  being  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  Riddings  House,  Alfreton ; 
second,  Mr.  Hiram  Shaw.  Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  also 
well  shown,  the  first  prize  in  each  class  being  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Foggin, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Tapton  Hall. 

A  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Show  was  a  tent  occupied  almost  solely 
by  groups  arranged  for  effect,  each  10  feet  by  10  feet.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Shaw  for  a  very  graceful  and  elegant  arrangement,  the 
second  prize  going  to  Mr.  B.  Crossland,  nurseryman,  Richmond,  for  a  beauti¬ 
ful  group,  most  charmingly  coloured  and  neatly  finished,  but  a  little  too 
closely  packed.  Ferns  were  shown  in  considerable  numbers  and  fine 
specimens,  the  winners  of  the  first  prizes  being,  for  exotics,  Mr.  P.  Linley, 
Heeley,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker;  for  British  Mr.  Thomas  Shelley  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Foggin. 

Fruit. — As  before  stated,  the  display  in  this  department  was  both  exten¬ 
sive  and  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Prizes  of  £5,  £2  10*.,  and  £1  5s.  were 
offered  in  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  varieties,  and  for  this  there 
were  five  or  six  competitors,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Edmonds, 
Bestwood,  Arnold,  Notts,  with  a  grand  collection,  consisting  of  two  Pines, 
black  and  white  Grapes,  a  fine  Melon,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plums,  and 


Morello  Cherries,  each  dish  being  of  superb  quality.  Mr.  Ward  of  Riddings 
House  Gardens  was  second  with  fine  samples.  For  Black  Grapes,  open 
class,  Mr.  Ward  was  first  with  two  very  tine  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court. 
For  white  Mr.  J.  Jefferson,  Totley,  was  first  with  large  and  handsome 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  In  the  gentlemen ’s  gardeners’ class  Mr. 
J.  Walker  was  first  with  both  black  and  white  Grapes. 

Of  vegetables  and  cut  flowers  there  was  an  extensive  display,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  first-rate  quality,  the  Dahlias  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Boston, 
Carthorp,  Bedale,  and  Mr.  Charles  Storer,  Attercliffe,  and  the  Roses  by  Mr. 
R.  Proctor,  being  especially  fine. 

WATH-UFON-DEARNE. 

This  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Sandygate  House 
on  August  25th.  It  is  very  popular  in  the  district,  and  is  the  occasion  of 
the  closing  of  the  shops  in  Wath  for  half  a  day,  and  a  general  holiday  for 
the  villagers.  The  village  itself  is  very  ancient  and  picturesque,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  five  thousand.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  a 
corporate  town,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  railways  and  commercial 
enterprise  its  market  appears  to  have  migrated  to  the  contiguous  town  of 
Barnsley,  which  has  long  been  a  busy  centre  of  coal  mining  and  railways. 
For  many  generations  Wath  has  borne  the  proud  title  of  the  Queen  of 
Villages,  on  account  of  its  cleanliness,  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  its 
surroundings.  This  is,  however,  now  likely  to  be  henceforth  much  changed, 
as  two  railway  companies — the  Midland  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire,  have  brought  their  lines  close  up  and  opened  stations  adjoining 
the  village.  Some  extensive  coal  mines  are  also  now  in  full  work  close  to 
its  boundaries. 

Gardening,  however,  appears  to  be  still  carried  on  with  as  much,  or 
probably  more,  spirit  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  material  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  making  a  first-rate  annual  exhibition.  Such  was  the 
one  held  upon  the  above  date,  and  which  was  favoured  with  a  very  fine 
day  and  a  large  concourse  of  visitors,  so  that  the  courteous  and  energetic 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Magee,  and  his  fellow-workers  on  the  Committee  will 
have  cause  for  rejoicings  over  their  success. 

An  open  class  was  provided  for  ‘’all  England,”  but  as  the  prizes  offered 
were  only  small  the  entries  were  few  and  principally  from  local  growers. 
The  major  portion  of  the  Exhibition  consisted  of  the  entries  in  the  classes 
devoted  to  amateurs  and  cottagers,  which  were  both  numerous  and  good. 
In  the  classes  for  foliage  and  flowering  plants  there  were  numerous  entries 
of  well-grown  and  trained  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  very  densely  flowered,  also 
some  good  specimen  Coleuses  ;  but  the  most  meritorious  portion  of  the 
Show  consisted  in  the  really  fine  display  of  cut  flowers  and  vegetables. 
The  latter  especially  appear  to  be  well  shown  this  season,  and  particularly 
Potatoes,  which  are  of  large  size  and  superior  quality. 

The  principal  prizetakers  were,  in  the  open  class,  Mr.  Cadman,  "Wath  ; 
Mr.  T.  Wright,  nurseryman,  Doncaster  ;  Mr.  T.  Withworth,  Wath  ;  Mr.  T. 
Reeder,  Wath  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Lineham,  Wath.  In  the  amateurs’ class  for  plants 
Messrs.  H.  Cooke.  A.  W.  Lineham,  T.  Holdsworth,  R.  Palmer,  W.  Colls,  and 
H.  Oxley  ;  for  vegetables  and  cut  flowers  Messrs.  Wainwright,  A.  Thompson, 
T.  Holdsworth,  J.  Blackham,  and  A.  W.  Lineham  ;  for  fruit  Messrs.  H. 
Oxley,  W.  Joel,  Bolton,  A.  W.  Lineham,  H.  R.  Potter,  and  Wainwright. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Doncaster  exhibited  several  good  Orchids  in  the  open 
class,  amongst  which  was  a  good  specimen  of  Oncidium  aurosum,  with  three 
large  spikes  of  bloom.  This  appears  to  be  a  fine  Orchid  for  exhibition,  as 
the  growth  is  very  robust  and  the  flower  spikes  very  stout,  carrying  a  dense 
branching  head  of  flowers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  0.  flexuosum,  but 
about  twice  the  size  of  that  species. — W.  K.  W. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Autumn  Pruning. — Advisedly  do  we  change  the  term  of  summer  for 
autumn  pruning,  for  we  are  anxious  that  the  fact  of  the  swift  approach 
of  the  time  of  cessation  of  growth  should  be  fully  realised,  so  that  no 
faulty  practice  now  should  mar  the  summer  growth  and  autumnal  ripen¬ 
ing  of  it.  Very  busy  have  we  been  with  the  pruning  knife,  shortening  a 
somewhat  crowded  lateral  midsummer  growth  to  G  or  8  inches  to  admit 
light  and  air  fully  to  the  base  of  the  growth  and  thus  cause  it  to  ripen 
fully,  while  the  basal  buds  swell  without  starting  into  growth,  which  they 
would  do  if  close  pruning  were  now  done.  We  repeat  the  important 
statement  made  a  fortnight  ago,  that  close  pruning  now  will  cause  the 
buds,  which  should  remain  dormant  till  next  spring,  to  start  into  growth, 
which  must  prove  abortive  and  worthless,  from  the  fact  that  the  season  of 
growth  will  be  over  long  before  it  can  arrive  at  maturity.  We  lay  stress 
upon  this  matter  for  its  real  importance,  and  because  of  advice  still  given 
to  continue  close  pruning  now. 

“  Close-prune  spring  growth, 'but  only  shorten  midsummer  growth  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  admit  air  and  light  freely  to  the  spurs,”  was  the  text  of  lessons 
taught  in  theory  and  practice  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  by  one  of 
the  most  skilful  fruit-growers  we  have  ever  known.  He  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  management  of 
his  garden  for  the  pure  love  of  it,  buying  all  the  new  sorts  of  fruit  and 
going  to  see  and  learn  all  be  could  of  every  method  of  practice  in  fruit 
culture  of  note.  His  practice  was  so  sound  and  advanced  that  several 
years  after  his  decease  we  saw  the  whole  of  the  midsummer  growth  of 
the  very  large  collection  of  pyramidal  Pear  trees,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  shortened  precisely  as  he  had 
so  long  before  advised.  Twisting  and  bending  down  the  shoots  has 
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also  been  done  where  the  growth  was  thin  enough  to  prevent  shading 
of  the  interior  of  the  tree,  but  when  the  shoots  are  very  numerous  shorten¬ 
ing  is  the  best  way  of  making  sure  of  the  spurs  being  fully  exposed,  and 
it  imparts  a  more  trim  neat  appearance  to  the  trees,  which  also  has  to  be 
considered  in  all  conspicuous  positions. 

Root-priming . — Mark  now  all  trees  much  given  to  produce  wood  at 
the  expense  of  fruit,  and  let  root-pruning  begin  about  the  third  week  of 
September  this  year,  for  the  hot  dry  weather  has  been  highly  favourable 
to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  it  is  well  to  get  the  roots  pruned  before 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall  if  only  the  branch  growth  is  sufficiently  mature. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  way  of  checking  over-luxuriance  of  growth 
and  of  keeping  branch  and  root  growth  fairly  balanced.  We  have 
several  Pear  and  Plum  trees  to  do  this  year,  and  will  give  full  details  of 
the  process  in  another  calendar. 

Ripe  Fruit. — Apples  already  gathered  :  Margaret,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Manks  Codlin, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Oslin.  Pears. — Summer  Doyenne,  Citron  des  Carmes, 
Beurre  Giffard,  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chi&tien.  Plums. — Rivers’ 
Early,  Early  Orleans,  Green  Gage.  Peaches. — Early  Beatrice,  Early 
Rivers,  Early  Albert,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Dr.  Hogg,  Rivers’  Early  York. 
Nectarines. — Advance,  Lord  Napier,  Rivers’  White.  Figs. — Brunswick. 

FRUIT  FORCING 

Vines. —  Vines  in  Pots. — Those  intended  for  early  work  should  be 
divested  of  all  laterals  close  down  to  the  main  buds,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  being  still  under  glass  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  removed 
to  a  south  wall  in  the  open  air.  They  must  be  well  secured  from  injury 
by  wind,  and  to  prevent  the  roots  from  becoming  too  dry  a  little  litter  or 
fern  may  be  placed  loosely  round  the  pots.  Keep  rather  dry,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  become  parchingly  dry  at  the  roots. 

Forty  Vinery. — Permanent  Vines  in  the  early  house  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  to  rest  by  having  all  lateral  growths  removed,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  old  leaves,  as  these  will  help  to  perfect  the 
bunch-bearing  buds.  It  will  be  necessary  to  admit  abundance  of  air, 
and,  if  the  roots  are  in  good  condition,  the  check  which  follows  the 
removal  of  the  laterals  generally  produces  the  desired  effect. 

Mid.season  Houses.  —  These  will  now  or  soon  be  cleared  of  their 
crops,  and  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  the  syringe  or  engine  to  free 
them  from  dust  or  red  spider.  A  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals  may 
be  allowed  with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  activity  of  the  roots,  but  all  gross 
laterals  should  be  pinched,  so  as  to  divert  the  sap  into  the  less  vigorous 
parts,  and  keep  up  an  equal  diffusion  throughout  the  Vines.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  ripeness  of  the  wood,  maintain  a  gentle  fire  heat  by 
day,  so  as  to  cause  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air,  closing  early  in  the 
afternoon  with  sun  heat,  allowing  an  advance  to  85°  or  90°,  and  when  the 
temperature  declines,  or  before  nightfall,  admit  air  top  and  bottom  ;  in 
fact,  throw  the  house  open  for  the  night,  the  heat  being  turned  off  early 
in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  pipes  may  cool  before  night.  This  will  cause 
the  Vines  to  ripen  the  wood,  which  should  be  brown  and  hard  and  the 
buds  prominent  in  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result.  Houses  in  which 
ripe  Hamburghs  are  hanging  will  be  the  better  for  having  some  light 
shading  drawn  over  them  for  a  few  hours  on  bright  days,  as  the  strain  of 
a  heavy  crop  and  their  hanging  after  being  ripe  taxes  the  Vines  severely  ; 
besides,  the  berries  soon  lose  colour  when  exposed  to  powerful  sun,  and 
are  much  deteriorated  in  quality. 

Muscats  and  Late  Grapes. — The  winter-hanging  kinds  ought  now  to 
have  the  Grapes  in  a  degree  of  ripeness  that  will  admit  of  a  reduction  of 
fire  heat,  and  a  lower  temperature  through  the  night.  This  treatment 
applies  to  houses  that  were  helped  forward  with  a  little  heat  in  the  spring, 
but  where  this  was  not  practised  it  may  be  necessary,  fine  as  the  season 
has  been,  to  keep  the  fires  going,  and  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  not 
favourable  to  the  finish  or  the  keeping  of  the  Grapes.  Keep  the  laterals 
fairly  in  hand,  admit  air  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Late  Houses  of  Hamhurghs. — The  Grapes  in  these  are  now  colouring 
fast,  the  bright  weather  having  forced  them  forward  with  greater  rapidity 
than  may  be  desirable,  at  least  where  they  are  to  be  kept  until  December. 
In  this  case  plenty  of  foliage  for  another  month  or  six  weeks  will  be  of 
great  service  both  in  delaying  the  ripening  and  preserving  the  colour  of 
the  fruit.  As  days  decrease  in  length,  and  there  is  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  excess  of  moisture,  the  steady  reduction  of  the  laterals  and 
increased  ventilation  with  increased  fire  heat  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
Grapes  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  To  succeed  well  with  late 
Hamburghs,  which  are  very  much  esteemed  by  some  persons,  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  all  the  large  and  loose  bunches,  and  to  well  thin  the  medium¬ 
sized  ones  to  prevent  the  berries  binding.  These  are  always  much 
appreciated  at  table. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

FpipTiyllums. — These  are  beautiful  plants  for  decoration  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  order  to  grow  them  to  perfection  they  need 
attention  at  the  present  time.  While  growth  is  being  made  a  little  shade 
is  beneficial,  but  directly  it  is  completed  they  must  be  exposed  to  light 
and  air  to  thoroughly  ripen  and  harden  them,  or  they  will  flower  only 
poorly  instead  of  profusely.  They  should  be  exposed  to  light  without 
delay,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water  at  their  roots.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  dry  them  at  the  root  and 
keep  them  in  that  condition,  as  many  do, 

Ahutilons. — To  have  dwarf  useful  plants  in  5-inch  pots  for  flowering 
during  the  winter,  good  strong  cuttings  should  be  selected  and  rooted  at 
once  in  2  or  3-inch  pots.  The  cuttings  may  be  inserted  singly,  so  that  no 
check  is  given  to  the  plants  after  they  are  rooted,  and  they  can  be  repotted 


as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  The  cuttings  of  these  plants  root  readily  in  a 
close  frame  in  a  heated  structure  if  kept  shaded  from  strong  sun. 
They  should  afterwards  be  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  if 
they  advance  too  rapidly  they  may  be  subject  to  cool  treatment.  If 
larger  plants  are  required,  insert  four  or  five  cuttings  together  and  grow 
them  without  disturbing  them  afterwards. 

Impatiens  Sultam. — This  is  a  useful  plant  for  decoration  all  the  year 
round  ;  it  never  fails  to  flower  freely,  and  is  useful  both  in  the  stove, 
intermediate,  and  cool  house,  but  for  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  it  should 
only  be  employed  in  the  two  former.  Small  plants  in  2  and  3-inch  pots 
are  very  useful,  and  batches  of  cuttings  should  be  inserted  at  intervals  of 
a  few  weeks  where  a  succession  of  dwarf  plants  are  required.  The 
cuttings  strike  much  bettor  when  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  and  placed 
upon  a  shelf  in  a  heated  house  close  to  the  glass  ;  they  should  be  shaded 
from  the  sun.  When  the  pots  containing  the  cuttings  are  placed  in  a 
close  atmosphere  such  as  that  maintained  in  the  propagating  frame  they 
are  very  liable  to  damp  off. 

Rertolonia.s. — These  are  very  beautiful  foliage  plants,  and  where  they 
are  appreciated  in  good  condition  during  the  winter  they  should  be  re¬ 
rooted  at  the  present  time.  Plants  rooted  in  the  spring  and  grown 
during  the  summer  do  not  pass  the  winter  so  well  as  those  that  are  rooted 
now.  If  good  tops  are  taken  off  and  inserted  in  any  light  sandy  soil  and 
kept  close  in  a  moist  shady  frame  they  will  root  freely  without  losing 
a  single  leaf.  The  stems  of  the  old  plants  if  retained  will  break  again 
into  growth,  and  will  either  make  useful  plants  or  supply  cuttings  for 
increasing  the  stock  if  needed.  Peat  fibre,  sphagnum  moss,  and  sand  will 
grow  these  plants  well. 

CyanopJiylluni  magnijicuni. — One  of  the  most  noble  and  beautiful 
stove  foliage  plants  in  cultivation  when  well  grown.  It  is  propagated  by 
side  shoots  and  eyes,  which,  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  close 
frame  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  will  root  freely.  Cuttings 
inserted  now  will  make  splendid  specimens  another  year.  This  plant 
does  not  produce  side  shoots  without  the  centre  of  the  plant  has  been 
removed  to  induce  it  to  break  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  These  side 
shoots  when  large  enough  should  be  slipped  off  close  to  the  old  stem,  and 
will  root  freely  if  kept  close  in  brisk  heat.  To  develope  thoroughly  the 
foliage  of  this  plant  so  as  to  display  its  true  character,  liberal  root  room 
should  be  given,  and  strong  light  should  never  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
foliage,  or  it  is  sure  to  be  injured.  These  plants  are  not  very  particular 
about  soil,  for  they  appear  to  do  as  well  in  sphagnum  moss  and  sand  as  they 
do  in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  ;  we  prefer  the  latter,  although  they  do 
well  in  the  former.  These  plants  are  the  most  beautiful  when  grown  to  a 
single  stem,  or  at  the  most  not  more  than  two  stems,  for  the  foliage  becomes 
crowded  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants  spoiled.  They  should  be  grown  in 
a  moist  warm  atmosphere,  or  the  edges  of  the  foliage  soon  turn  brown. 
Sphferogyne  latifolia  is  another  beautiful  foliage  plant  that  is  very  similar 
yet  totally  distinct  from  the  above,  and  requires  exactly  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  form  of  side  shoots  ;  we  have 
never  succeeded  in  raising  it  from  eyes  the  same  as  the  Cyanophyllum. 

Caladium  arggrites. — A  charming  dwarf  foliage  plant  for  decoration 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  when  associated  with  Ferns  or  any 
similar  plants  it  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  To  have  plants  in 
good  condition  in  3  and  4-inch  pots  for  that  purpose  they  should  be 
divided  now  and  repotted.  After  potting  place  them  in  brisk  heat,  and 
shade  them  from  strong  sun  until  they  are  established.  By  dividing 
plants  occasionally  and  pushing  them  into  active  growth,  fresh  life  is 
added  to  them,  and  they  will  remain  in  beauty  for  a  long  time.  Without 
this  they  would  as  the  days  shorten  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  the 
foliage  would  commence  fading. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Propagating  Redding  Plants,  —  It  is  not  advisable  to  depend  upon 
lifted  old  plants  of  sucU  kinds  as  Iresines,  Alternantheras,  Heliotropes, 
Ageratums,  Verbenas,  Tropaeolums,  &c.,  as  these,  even  if  they  survive  the 
operation,  do  not  always  grow  so  freely  as  it  is  necessary  they  should  do 
when  cuttings  are  required .  Strong  rooted  cuttings  or  late  spring-struck 
plants  kept  in  pots  are  the  best  in  most  cases,  but  those  who  have  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  should  lose  no  time  before  they  attempt  to  strike  a 
number  of  cuttings.  A  mild  hotbed  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  soft 
growing  shoots  should  be  selected,  and  dibbled  in  thinly  either  in  well- 
drained  pans  or  boxes  tilled  with  light  sandy  soil.  Keep  them  close  and 
shaded  till  rooted,  and  carefully  remove  all  decaying  leaves.  The  Ver¬ 
benas  and  Ageratums  may  be  wintered  in  the  boxes;  but  the  remainder, 
being  more  liable  to  damp  off,  should  be  potted  either  singly  in  small 
pots  or  several  in  larger  pots,  and  then  may  be  wintered  on  shelves. 
Gazanias,  Violas,  and  Calceolarias  may  be  struck  later  on,  while  the 
Marguerites  lift  readily,  and  a  few  old  plants  will  yield  any  number  of 
cuttings  in  the  spring.  If,  however,  strong  plants  of  the  latter  are  re¬ 
quired  for  furnishing  window  boxes,  cuttings  should  at  once  be  rooted  in 
heat,  and  the  plants  resulting  be  potted  off  singly  and  kept  growing 
steadily  through  the  winter.  Zonal  Pelargonium  cuttings  that  may  be 
put  in  near  the  present  time  should  be  placed  under  glass,  and  receive 
little  or  no  water  till  callused,  otherwise  they  will  damp  off  badly.  The 
delicate  bronze,  golden,  and  silver  variegated  sorts  winter  best  in  well- 
drained  6,  7,  or  8-inch  pots  on  shelves  in  any  airy  greenhouse  or 
vinery.  If  already  rooted  in  boxes  we  would  pot  them,  as  they  seldom 
do  well  in  boxes  during  the  winter.  All  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  boxes 
or  pots  now  rooting  in  the  open  should  be  housed  before  c  Id  and  wet 
weather  sets  in,  as  should  they  once  become  badly  saturated  many  plants 
may  be  lost  before  the  soil  regains  the  requisite  moderately  dry  state. 

Sgring-floivcring  Plants. — These  must  be  properly  attended  to  if  a 
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good  display  be  expected  from  them.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made 
than  sowing  seeds  thickly  in  drills  or  otherwise,  and  allowing  the  seed¬ 
lings  to  become  drawn  and  weakly.  The  plants  should  eventually  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  their  flowering  quarters  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  about  their 
roots,  or  they  may  not  get  established  before  very  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Freely  thin  out  the  lines  or  patches  of  Forget-me-nots,  Saponarias,  Silenes, 
Limnanthes,  Nemophilas,  and  any  hardy  plants  that  may  be  sown,  and 
prick  out  the  thinnings  on  good  light  soil.  These  may  not  make  much 
further  progress  as  far  as  top  growth  is  concerned,  but  they  will  root 
afresh,  and  the  thinning-out  will  thus  admit  of  all  being  readily  trans¬ 
planted  when  the  time  arrives  for  filling  the  flower  beds  for  the  winter. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks. — It  is  getting  late  for  layering  the 
two  former,  but  it  is  yet  possible,  owing  to  the  extra  warm  state  of  the 
ground,  to  successfully  layer  a  few  of  each.  Commence  by  loosening  the 
soil  about  the  plants  with  a  fork,  and  if  at  all  dry  give  a  good  soaking  of 
water  ;  then  surround  them  with  a  depth  of  about  3  inches  of  good 
sandy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  soil  added,  making  this  rather  firm.  Trim 
or  strip  off  the  lower  leaves  of  the  growths  to  be  layered,  then  at  a  con¬ 
venient  distance  from  their  bases  half  cut  through  their  stems  just  below 
a  joint ;  next  cut  them  upwards  through  the  joint,  and  carefully  but  firmly 
peg  down  into  the  new  soil.  It  is  at  the  half-severed  and  split 
joint  where  the  roots  will  form,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  this 
uniformly  moist  and  sufficiently  buried.  Pipings  or  side  shoots  of  Pinks 
are  best  taken  off,  lightly  trimmed,  and  dibbled  in  firmly  in  handlights 
placed  near  a  north  wall,  and  partially  filled  with  good  sandy  soil,  but 
those  taken  off  at  this  time  should  be  given  a  little  bottom  heat.  All  the 
rooted  plants  of  the  commoner  or  hardiest  kinds  of  Carnations,  Picotees, 
and  Pinks,  including  early-raised  seedlings,  may  well  be  permanently 
planted  at  once,  and  they  will  then  become  established  before  the  winter 
and  bloom  well  next  season.  They  delight  in  well-enriched  deeply  dug 
soil,  and  in  all  low-lying  or  badly  drained  positions  should  be  planted  in 
beds  raised  well  above  the  ordinary  level.  We  usually  plant  them  about 
12  inches  apart  each  way.  All  the  choice  or  delicate  sorts,  as  well  as  late- 
raised  seedlings,  should  be  potted  or  boxed  off,  and  winter  in  dry  and  cold 
frames.  They  must  be  protected  from  severe  frosts,  but  not  “  coddled.” 

Saving  Seed  of  Annuals. — The  present  season  has  been  exceptionally 
favourable  for  seed-saving,  and  many  will  collect  some  of  various  kinds 
who  are  not  generally  in  the  habit  of  so  doing.  Much  judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  exercised  in  the  matter,  or  next  season  they  may  find  they 
will  have  a  much  poorer  variety  than  usual.  The  commoner  or  rather 
inferior  kinds  are  the  most  free  seeders,  and  these  the  professional  seed- 
grower  weeds  out  as  much  as  possible,  or  otherwise  they  would  spoil  the 
stock.  We  prefer  to  purchase  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Dianthuses,  Scabious, 
single  Dahlias,  Lobelia,  and  Phloxes,  these  from  a  good  source  invariably 
proving  superior  to  our  own  saving.  The  seed-pods  should  be  collected 
directly  the  seeds  are  changing  colour  and  before  much  rain  has  fallen, 
laid  on  paper  on  dry  shelves,  and  cleaned  and  stored  as  soon  as  thoroughly 
ripened. 


PEA.CTIOAL  HINTS  TO  BEE  KEEPERS. 

The  sudden  change  of  temperature  from  80°  to  55°  during 
the  day  reminds  us  that  manipulation  with  bees  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  every  day,  while  exposing  the  combs  but  for  a 
few  seconds  will  incite  robbing,  and  may  end  in  a  general  melee 
amongst  apiaries  even  at  a  considerable  distance.  No  time  there¬ 
fore  should  be  lost  in  getting  all  necessary  driving  and  depriving 
to  a  close.  Whenever  robbers  are  suspected  to  be  about,  the 
manipulated  hive  should  be  taken  indoors  and  operated  on 
there,  in  an  apartment  with  but  one  window  (or  if  two,  one  to  be 
darkened).  After  the  manipulation  it  must  be  opened  so  that  the 
bees  will  escape  to  their  original  site  on  which  the  hive  will  have 
been  again  placed.  The  best  time  for  manipulation  is  between 
the  hours  of  1  and  3  p.m.  Great  care  should  be  ta'  en  neither  to 
expose  sugar  nor  portions  of  honey  or  comb.  What  bees  would 
pass  unheeded  during  fine  weather  when  honey  was  plentiful 
will  now  be  readily  and  greedily  appropriated  by  them,  giving 
them  a  vicious  temper  and  a  desire  for  more,  which  causes 
great  and  often  irreparable  loss.  Straw  hives  standing  bare 
often  cause  much  robbing ;  so  it  is  advisable,  not  only  for  the 
resent  but  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  bees  and  profit  to  the 
ee-master,  to  have  all  hives  carefully  sorted  and  arranged  for  the 
winter  at  an  early  date,  and  left  unmolested  until  the  spring. 

RE-QUEENING  HIVES. 

Although  queens  are  sometimes  safely  introduced  shortly  after 
the  deposition  of  the  reigning  monarch  with  the  hive  full  of  eggs 
and  brood,  still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  always  a 
risk  for  the  safety  of  the  queen  under  these  conditions.  The 
only  safe  way  to  introduce  is  after  the  bees  have  no  power  to 
raise  a  successor,  and  the  alien  queen  caged  over  or  amongst  the 
bees  for  forty-eight  hours.  I  always  introduce  queens  from 
over  the  top  of  the  bees  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  a  cage 


that  I  can  witness  the  action  of  both ;  and  until  I  cannot  discover 
a  single  crooked  back,  when  I  know  that  they  are  fraternised,  do 
I  allow  them  to  meet,  admitting  the  one  to  the  other  quietly  and 
almost  imperceptibly. 

A  successful  plan  of  introduction  is  to  take  a  piece  of  honey¬ 
comb,  or,  even  better,  brood  comb,  and  cage  the  alien  queen  with 
a  few  attendants,  though  perhaps  better  alone  over  the  bees. 
This  gives  the  queen  the  scent  of  the  hive  she  is  to  be  introduced 
to,  and  the  bees  hatching  wall  require  no  reconciliation,  but  take 
to  her  at  once  without  inquiring  whether  she  is  their  mother. 
Meanwhile  the  bulk  of  the  bees  will  be  prepared  to  accept  her 
from  those  that  have  been  paying  court  to  her  through  the  cage, 
and  which  have  communicated  her  presence  to  those  below. 

QUEENLE3S  HIVES. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  hives  which  carry  pollen  are 
in  a  normal  state  and  possess  a  queen,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  beginners  are  apt  to  be  deceived.  A  practical  bee¬ 
keeper  can  often  tell  at  a  glance  on  a  fine  day  whether  a  hive  is 
in  a  normally  prosperous  condition  or  not,  but  sometimes  the 
best  are  cheated.  Where  the  queen  is  a  drone-breeder  time  will 
soon  decide  by  the  presence  of  drones  which  queen  should  at 
once  be  removed  and  superseded  by  a  fertilised  one.  Where  the 
slightest  doubt  exists  as  to  the  presence  of  a  queen  an  examination 
should  at  once  be  made,  and  a  queen  added  in  every  case,  using 
the  necessary  pi-ccautions.  A  sure  sign  of  the  w’ant  of  a  queen 
is  when  bees  are  observed  to  crow'd  out  and  loiter  at  the  entrance  : 
if  the  ear  is  placed  close  to  the  hive  an  irregular  and  disconsolate 
hum  will  be  heard.  The  want  of  a  queen  may  occasionally  cause 
the  loss  of  a  hive,  but  cai'elessness  in  manipulation  and  feeding 
may  ruin  the  whole  apiary.  Nor  is  inattention  to  make  the  hive 
comfortable  with  freedom  from  damp  and  moisture,  and  well 
ventilated  less  destructive,  so  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  these  hints,  and  remember  the  greater  the  quiet  and 
rest  from  now  till  March  the  greater  the  success  is  likely  to  be 
When  the  young  bee-keeper  finds  advice  of  a  conflicting  nature, 
let  him  remember  there  is  but  a  step  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong  way,  and  on  that  little  depends  the  success  or  failure. 
He  must  therefore  under  these  difficulties  think  and  act  for  him¬ 
self,  putting  the  thing  to  the  test,  and  discover  which  is  right 
and  which  is  wrong.  At  all  times  put  most  stress  upon  that 
teaching  that  asserts  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and 
instinct  of  the  bees.  In  another  article  I  will  show  under  what 
treatment  and  management  the  bees  have  been  profitable  or 
otherwise  at  the  Heathei*. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


PEOCEEDING  AT  AN  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  Marshall  County  Bee-Keepers’  Association,  on  July  5th,  essays 
were  read  and  discussions  ensued. 

REQUIREilENTS  IN  MODERN  BEE-KEEPING  (MR.  PUTNAM). 

A  good  bee-keeper  always  needs  skill,  but  in  the  changed  conditions 
of  modern  bee-keeping  a  different  kind  of  skill  is  needed  from  that 
required  by  our  fathers  and  grandfathers.  This  is  more  largely  the  case 
in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  but  true  in  both  places.  Formerly  it  was 
mostly  manual  skill  in  the  u.se  of  simple  implements,  such  as  the  straw 
skep  and  the  common  box  hive ;  but  now  the  apiarist  needs  to  know 
how  to  adjust  his  hives  and  care  for  his  bees  in  order  to  produce  the 
greatest  profits. 

Bees  properly  handled  call  for  little  manual  expertness  to  manage 
them  ;  but  to  manipulate  the  present  implements  requires  a  degree  of 
mechanical  skill  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  bee-keepers  do  not 
pos.sess. 

Every  careful  observer  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  skill 
in  managing  and  caring  for  his  bees  is  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  of 
loss  to  the  apiarist.  We  have  known  one  man  to  care  for  100  colonies  as 
cheaply  as  another  one  would  thirty  colonies — the  former  buying  and 
using  only  what  was  really  needed,  while  the  latter  bought  more  than  he 
could  use,  thinking  that  the  supplies  produced  the  desired  results. 

‘  Economy  is  wealth”  is  an  old  adage,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  api¬ 
culture  with  more  force  than  to  anything  else  ;  and  to  be  too  economical 
does  not  pay  any  better  than  being  too  extravagant.  Using  only  what  is 
needed,  and  no  more,  will  produce  the  best  results. 

According  to  appointment,  Mr.  J.  W.  Sanders  then  read  the  following 
essay,  entitled 

THE  NECESSITIES  OP  MODERN  BEE-KEEPING. 

We  think  that  the  firtt  thing  in  order  to  become  successful  is  to  use 
a  hive  that  is  plain,  cheap,  simple  of  construction,  and  easy  to  manipulate 
for  all  purposes.  We  want  a  hive  which  contains  moveable  frames  in 
the  brood-chamber,  and  one  that  is  similar  to  the  other  hives  in  the  same 
apiary.  Then  we  can  exchange  the  combs  or  frames  from  one  to 
another  whenever  necessary,  which  we  find  is  often  the  case  where  wo 
have  a  number  of  colonies  to  look  after.  A  moveable-frame  hive  also 
allows  us  the  privilege  of  examining  a  colony  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Where  we  allow  natural  swarming  it  is  best  that  we  examine  the 
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colony  in  about  two  weeks  after  the  first  swarm  has  been  cast,  and  see 
that  it  contains  a  laying  queen  ;  and  if  it  does  not,  we  can  give  them  a 
comb  from  another  hive  containing  eggs  and  brood,  or  else  give  them  a 
laying  queen  if  we  have  one  at  hand,  which  will  save  much  valuable 
time.  By  this  means  we  often  save  a  valuable  colony  of  bees,  which, 
without  this  assistance,  would  in  a  short  time  dwindle  down,  and  perhaps 
finally  be  destroyed  by  the  moth.  We  say  that  the  worms  have  destroyed 
some  of  our  colonies  of  bees,  when  the  truth  is,  it  became  queenless  and 
then  beeless,  and  then  the  moths  took  possession. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  examine  colonies  late  in  the  honey  season,  and 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  brood  and  young  bees  for  the  coming 
winter  ;  and  if  they  do  not,  empty  combs  or  frames  may  be  inserted  in 
the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  thereby  obtain  plenty  of  young  brood,  thus 
preventing  “spring  dwindling.” 

At  this  stage  of  the  season  we  will  find  the  extractor  a  good  thing, 
for  we  can  empty  some  of  the  combs  which  are  full  of  honey,  and  place 
them  in  the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  by  this  means  obtain  some  good 
honey,  as  well  as  plenty  of  young  bees  for  the  coming  winter. 

Another  important  article  for  a  progressive  bee-keeper  to  possess  is 
a  good  bee-smoker — an  article  after  once  using  he  will  not  do  without. 
To  be  successful  we  want  plenty  of  empty  hives  in  readiness  for  the 
increase,  then  we  will  not  be  compelled  to  use  hives  which  are  not  similar 
to  the  only  already  in  use.  It  is  also  well  to  have  our  surplus  arrange¬ 
ments  previously  prepared,  for  we  may  need  them  when  we  do  not  have 
them  at  hand,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  use  any  old  box  for  the  surplus 
honey,  instead  of  the  nice  and  neat  sections  which  are  more  convenient 
to  use,  and  more  attractive  to  the  buyer.  I  have  not  attempted  to  give 
all  the  necessities  of  the  apiary,  hut  of  others  I  leave  each  bee-keeper  to 
judge  for  himself. 

Discussions  of  questions  being  next  in  order,  the  President  asked, 
“  Is  it  advisable  to  put  empty  combs  into  the  centre  of  the  hive  ?  ” 

J.  W.  Sanders  :  Yes  ;  if  the  central  combs  are  full  of  brood,  one  or 
two  combs  at  a  time  may  be  added  near  the  centre,  to  an  advantage  ;  or 
if  you  do  not  have  combs  empty  frames  may  be  added,  and  you  are  sure 
to  get  nice  straight  combs  built.  I  had  a  number  of  combs  built  that 
way  last  season,  and  they  were  generally  clear  from  drone  cells. 

“Why  do  queens  enter  the  surplus  receptacles?”  Mr.  Cover  said. 
For  want  of  room  in  the  brood-chamber.  Mrs.  Van  Meter  said  that  she 
had  one  colony  which  had  all  drone  brood  and  no  sign  of  worker  brood, 
and  asked,  Why  is  it  ?  Mr.  Cover  and  the  Secretary  made  a  few  remarks, 
stating  that  it  was  queenless,  and  was  occupied  by  a  fertile  worker,  which 
always  producel  drones.  The  brood  of  a  fertile  worker  is  easily  detected, 
for  the  worker  cells,  when  capped,  instead  of  being  smooth  are  very 
uneven  ;  and  you  will  find  eggs  laid  without  any  regularity,  many  cells 
being  missed,  and  others  with  several  eggs  in  them.  As  a  remedy, 
uniting  it  with  some  other  colony,  or  giving  it  a  queen,  or  means  of 
rearing  one,  were  advised. 

The  subject  of  “  Summer  Care  of  Bees  ”  was'  then  discussed.  Mr. 
Cover  said  that  he  worked  for  honey  and  not  increase  ;  that  he  begun  in 
the  spring  with  fifty-eight  colonies  ;  and  that  he  stimulated  early  breeding 
by  feeding  rye  flour  and  oatmeal  until  plenty  of  natural  pollen  appeared. 
By  this  means  his  bees  get  through  with  swarming  early,  and  are  ready 
for  the  honey  harvest.  His  first  swarm  issued  on  May  14th,  and  the  last  one 
on  June  5th.  He  had  thirty-four  swarms  by  May  24th,  and  had  saved 
only  eleven  swarms.  He  said  that  he  works  it  in  this  way  : — When  the 
first  swarm  issues  he  destroys  the  queen,  and  the  swarm  returns  to  the 
parent  colony.  When  second  swarms  issue  he  captures  the  queens  and 
returns  the  swarms,  or  else  unites  two  or  three  swarms.  At  the  same  time 
he  gives  plenty  of  surplus  room.  He  has  some  Langstroth  hives  which 
have  on  three  sets  of  5  lb.  boxes.  Up  to  July  5th  he  had  taken  off  200 
5  lb.  boxes,  and  had  300  more  in  which  the  bees  were  working,  the 
majority  being  about  ready  to  take  off. 

G.  W.  Calhoun  :  How  late  is  it  advisable  to  put  in  comb  foundation  ?  ” 

President  :  As  long  as  the  honey  season  lasts.  The  President  then 
being  called  upon  to  give  his  methods,  said  that  he  began  in  the  spring 
with  seven  colonies,  and  now  has  fourteen.  His  bees  are  doing  well. 
He  uses  comb  foundation  ;  in  the  first  place  he  used  whole  sheets,  but 
now  uses  parts  of  sheets,  and  finds  that  the  bees  worked  it  out  and  made 
nice  straight  combs.  He  had  filled  the  whole  space  in  the  sections,  but 
in  the  future  would  use  only  a  little  as  comb-guides. 

Mr.  Wickersham  ;  “  How  do  you  get  the  bees  out  of  the  boxes  ?  ” 

Answer  ;  When  the  honey  season  is  good  put  the  boxes  into  a  shed 
and  let  the  bees  go  out  themselves.  If  the  season  is  poor  place  them  in 
a  dark  room  and  give  a  ray  of  light.  Boxes  to  be  taken  off  in  the 
morning. 


REMOVING  SUPERS. 

I  n.4VE  just  cleared  two  large  supers  of  bees  in  a  way  yery  satisfactory 
to  myself.  I  removed  them  from  the  hive  on  which  they  stood  in  the 
early  morning  and  placed  them  on  a  shallow  tray— to  prevent  loss  by 
bleeding — slightly  raised  as  in  hiveing,  immediately  at  the  back  of  them 
own  hive,  close  to  and  level  with  the  floor-board,  throwing  over  super  and 
hive  a  large  cloth,  but  not  covering  the  entrance  of  the  hive  with  it.  In 
a  matter  of  four  or  five  hours  I  found  the  super  empty  of  bees  and  no 
robbery  going  on.  How  much  labour  in  carrying  about  supers  and  sweep¬ 
ing  out  bees  this  saved  me  any  bee-keeper  will  know.  I  think  the  day 
was  favourable,  being  well  at  the  close  of  the  honey  harvest,  and  also  I 
should  not  like  to  trust  to  the  process  without  being  on  the  premises  in 
case  of  fighting  among  the  bees,  or  robbery.  I  should  add  that  through 
the  summer  I  raise  my  hives  half  an  inch  from  the  floor-board,  supporting 


them  at  the  corners,  so  that  the  bees  had  a  fair  way  back  to  them  hive. — 

ViCAK. 


An  apiarian  correspondent  of  the  Hiintly  Express  appears  to  have 
been  impressed  on  witnessing  Mr.  James  Shearer  of  Ardonold,  Cairnie, 
driving  his  bees.  He  writes,  “  Preparations  having  been  made,  Mr. 
Shearer  set  to  work  to  drive  the  bees  from  a  number  of  hives,  and  transfer 
part  of  the  combs  to  modern  frame  hives — casting  aside  his  coat  and  hat, 
and  rolling  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  dauntless  of  stings  or  anything  else.  Never 
did  we  witness  anyone  driving  and  uniting  bees  in  the  same  manner— viz., 
with  face,  head,  and  neck  exposed.  Stings  did  not  seem  to  affect  him  in 
the  least,  and  the  work  was  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner.” 
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E.  Webb  k  Sons,  Stourbridge. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  1884. 
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A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt,  Coninck,  Dedemsvaart  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands. — 
Catalogue  of  Conifers,  Shrubs,  Trees,  and  Hardy  Plants. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. — Descriptive  Catalogue 
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George  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath. — Catalogue  oj  Bulbs  and  Spring  Flowers. 


All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  "We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Books  on  Gardening  for  a  Youth  {E.  S.). — “  Cottage  Gardener's 
Dictionary  ”  and  Thompson’s  “  Gardener’s  Assistant  ”  are  probably  the  two 
best  works  of  reference  on  gardening  extant,  and  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
everyone  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  “  Garden  Manual,”  Keane’s  “  Indoor 
Gardening,”  also  Keane’s  “Outdoor  Gardening,”  Thomson’s  “Flower 
Gardening,”  and  Thomson’s  “  Fruit  Forcing.”  These  will  form  suSicient 
information  for  a  time,  works  on  special  subjects  being  added  as  means  and 
opportunity  offer. 

White  Grapes  (An  Exhibitor). — Certainly  neither  of  the  Grapes  of 
which  you  have  sent  examples  is  the  Calabrian  Raisin,  though  the  Vine 
may  have  been  obtained  as  such,  and  we  are  quite  unable  to  advise  you  to 
exhibit  them  together.  We  consider  they  are  both  Trebbiano,  one  larger  in 
the  berry  and  riper  than  the  other. 

Renovating  Lawn  (T.  L.,  Putney). — We  are  glad  to  hear  you  have  im¬ 
proved  the  lawn  considerably  by  sowing  a  renovating  mixture  in  spring  and 
covering  the  seed  with  fine  soil,  for  the  season  has  certainly  not  been  favour¬ 
able  for  the  growth  of  fine  grasses.  We  advise  you  now,  or  at  least  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  moist,  to  procure  some  more  of  the  same  kind  of  seed,  sow 
and  treat  as  you  did  in  the  spring,  and  not  to  mow  the  lawn  very  closely 
after  the  seed  germinates.  We  have  seen  lawns  much  improved  by  soM'ing 
seeds  early  in  September. 

Ventilating  a  Vinery  (Clifton). — You  cannot  do  better  than  keep  your 
unheated  house  as  warm  as  possible  now  the  Grapes  are  changing,  but — mark 
the  condition — with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  If  the  house  is  kept  close  you 
may  incite  mildew.  Open  the  ventilators  back  and  front  slightly  as  soon  as 
the  SU50  raises  the  temperature  in  the  morning,  and  increase  the  openings 
when  the  thermometer  registers  75°  ;  if  it  rises  beyond  80°  give  air  freely. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  leave  the  top  lights  open  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  all 
night.  When  you  can  employ  fire  heat  you  may  maintain  a  night  tempe¬ 
rature  of  C0°  to  05°  with  air,  and  a  day  temperature  5°  higher  without  sun. 

Protecting  Fruit  from  Birds  (J.  J.). — No  doubt  the  material  sent  will, 
if  properly  fixed,  exclude  birds  from  fruit  trees,  but  it  is  closer  than  is 
needed,  and  we  should  prefer  stout  netting  ;  that  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  and  would  not  afford  so  much  shade  to  the  trees  ;  still  we  should 
not  apprehend  any  injurious  effects  from  the  use  of  the  very  light  and  open 
shading  material.  If  the  laterals  on  the  Raspberry  canes  are  4  feet  or  more 
from  the  ground  they  may  be  cut  ofi;  if  much  lower  they  may  be  thinned 
out  and  the  strongest  retained  for  fruiting,  provided  there  are  not  sufiicient 
strong  canes  without  laterals 

Grapes  not  Setting  (Perplexed). — We  have  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the 
house  was  kept  too  close,  and  consequently  too  moist,  in  your  absence  when 
the  Vines  were  in  flower,  and  that  the  pollen  was  converted  into  paste  in¬ 
stead  of  being  distributed  for  tbe  purpose  of  fertilisation.  You  appear  to 
have  been  very  successful  hitherto,  and  the  treatment  you  describe  as  to 
watering  is  good.  The  colder  water  to  which  you  refer  would  not  cause  the 
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evil.  The  error  has  not  been  one  of  watering  at  all,  but  of  imperfect  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  subsequent  overheating  to  which  you  refer  would  impair  the 
keeping  properties  of  the  Grapes.  Your  Vines  appear  to  have  been  the 
victinis  of  accidents.  No  matter  how  good  the  borders  may  be,  careful  the 
watering  and  accurate  the  pruning  and  dressing,  failure  must  occur  if  any 
serious  mistakes  are  made  in  ventilation,  and  the  work  of  a  season  may  be 
spoiled  by  one  hour  of  neglect  in  ventilating  the  houses,  or  ventilating  them 
improperly. 

Dimensions  of  Pit  {J.  M.). — The  height  of  the  back  wall  should  be 
C  feet,  or  2  feet  G  inches  below  ground,  and  the  front  wall  4  feet  6  inches 
altogether,  and  the  same  depth  in  the  ground  as  the  back  wall,  which  will 
give  a  fall  of  18  inches  in  the  6  feet ;  but  if  you  have  9-inch  walls  it  would 
be  too  sharp  a  pitch,  and  we  should,  therefore,  lower  the  back  wall  G  inches, 
and  in  that  case  the  width  of  the  pit  outside  to  outside  will  need  to  be 
5  feet  9  inches,  and  the  length  of  course  24  feet,  adding  the  distance  taken 
up  by  the  parting  pieces  between  the  lights  and  at  the  ends,  or  about 
IG  inches.  We  should  have  the  arrangement  set  out  before  you  begin  to 
build  by  a  carpenter  on  the  spot. 

Free-blooming  Boses  {Idem). — La  France,  Fisher  Holmes,  Gloire  de 
Bourg-la-Eeine,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Magna  Charta,  Brightness  of 
Cheshunt,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Connaught,  A.  K.  Williams,  Boule  de 
Neige,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Emily  Laxton,  J,  B.  M.  Camm,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  J ohn  Hopper,  Reynolds  Hole,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  and 
Sanateur  Vaisse. 

Celery  Fly  {A.  S.  D.). — It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  plants  are  free 
from  attack  now  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  attacked  virulently 
in  September.  We  have  seen  some  very  fine  rows  of  Celery  this  year  from 
which  the  fly  has  been  banished  by  syringing  the  plants  wflth  a  mixture  of 
petroleum  and  water  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  gardener,  and  the  maggots  in  the  leaves  ’were  killed  by  the  application. 
About  an  ounce  of  iDetroleum,  or  half  a  wineglassful,  was  mixed  with  a 
gallon  of  water.  Applied  in  the  evening  it  did  not  injure  the  plants  in  the 
slightest  degree,  but  rather  appears  to  have  benefited  them.  In  another 
column  Mr.  Henderson  describes  his  success  in  destroying  the  maggot  with 
tobacco  water. 

Keeping  Grapes  (D.,  Dean). — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  Vine  borders  to  get  “  quite  dry  ”  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Barron  writes  emphatically  in  his  sound  work,  “  Vines  and  Vine 
Culture.”  He  says  : — “  All  Grapes  that  are  required  for  late  use  should  be 
ripened  by  the  month  of  September.  Grapes  that  have  to  be  ripened  after 
this  period  never  keep  so  well.  Although  when  the  fruit  becomes  ripe  the 
most  active  period  of  the  growth  of  the  Vine  is  past,  it  is  not  well,  although 
it  is  a  very  old  custom,  to  keep  the  borders  and  the  roots  dry.  The  artificial 
drought  is  injurious  to  the  roots,  which  are  still  in  action,  and  not  beneficial 
to  the  fruit,  for  the  longer  the  foliage  can  be  maintained  fresh  and  green 
the  better  the  Grapes  will  keep.  Mr.  Taylor  does  not  hesitate  to  water  his 
inside  borders  on  wet  days  whilst  the  Vines  are  laden  with  ripe  fruit;  he  has 
no  fear  of  damp  or  mould  arising  in  that  way,  and  he  is  right.  His  trust  is 
in  thorough  ventilation  by  day  and  by  night,  and  the  maintenance  by  fire 
heat  of  an  equable  temperature,  ranging  as  near  45°  as  may  be  possible. 
Constant  daily  supervision  is  necessary,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  any  decaying  berries.  Ripe  Grapes  may  be  kept  in  good  condition 
on  the  Vines  until  the  end  of  February  or  until  the  rise  of  the  sap  ;  but  if 
allowed  to  hang  to  so  late  a  period  the  operation  of  pruning  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  Vines.  All  fruit  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  from  the 
Vines,  so  that  they  may  be  pruned  by  the  end  of  January.”  That  is  equally 
our  experience,  and  if  you  differ  seriously  from  that  system  of  management 
you  will  make  a  mistake.  If  you  think  differently,  adopt  both  methods  and 
note  the  results. 

The  Seckle  Pear  {Fancier). — You  are  quite  right  as  the  high  quality 
of  this  Pear,  as  few,  if  any,  surpass  it  in  richness;  but  you  are  totally  in 
error  in  regarding  it  as  an  “  old  English  ”  Pear.  The  Seckle  Pear  is  of 
American  origin,  and  is  first  noticed  by  Coxe,  an  American  pomologist 
in  his  “  View  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees.”  It  was  sent  to  this 
country  in  1819  by  Dr.  Hosack  of  Philadelphia,  along  with  several  other 
fruits,  to  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  original  tree  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  growing  in  a  meadow  in  Passyunk  township,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Delaware,  opposite  League  Island,  and  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  over  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  about  30  feet  high.  The  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  is  6  feet  ;  and  5  feet  from  the  ground  it  is  4  feet  9  inches.  The 
trunk  is  hollow  and  very  much  decayed  ;  the  bark,  half  way  round, 
to  the  height  of  G  feet,  is  entirely  gone  ;  and  so  far  has  the  progress  of 
decay  advanced,  that,  it  is  feared,  in  a  few  more  years  the  tree  will  have 
ceased  to  exist.  There  are,  however,  young  suckers  growing  from  the 
root,  by  which  the  original  stock  will  be  preserved.  The  property  on 
which  the  tree  stands  belonged  in  1817,  according  to  Coxe,  to  Mr.  Seckle 
(not  Seckel)  of  Philadelphia,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name.  Downing 
says,  “  The  precise  origin  of  the  Seckel  Pear  is  unknown.  The  following 
morceau  of  its  history  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  it  having  been  related 
by  the  late  venerable  Bishop  White,  whose  tenacity  of  memory  is  well 
known.  About  17G5,  when  the  Bishop  was  a  lad,  there  was  a  well-known 
sportsman  and  cattle-dealer  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  familiarly  known  as 
‘  Dutch  Jacob.’  Every  season,  early  in  the  autumn,  on  returning  from  his 
shooting  excursion,  Dutch  Jacob  regaled  his  neighbours  with  Pears  of  an 
unusually  delicious  flavour,  the  secret  of  whose  place  of  growth,  however,  he 
would  never  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  divulging.  At  length,  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  owning  a  considerable  tract  south  of  the  city,  disposed  of  it 
in  parcels,  and  Dutch  Jacob  then  secured  the  ground  on  which  his  favourite 
Pear  tree  stood — a  fine  strip  of  land  near  the  Delaware.  Not  long  afterwards 
it  became  the  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  who  introduced  this  remarkable  fruit  to 
public  notice,  and  it  received  his  name.” 

Passifloras  (J5.  Jordan). — The  following  are  good  and  will  probably 
succeed  in  your  rather  w’arm  and  lofty  greenhouse  ; — Cserulea  racemosa. 
— Growth  rather  slender  but  very  free,  and  the  plant  does  well  in  a  green¬ 
house,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  Passifloras 
enumerated  in  catalogues  as  suitable  for  the  temperature  of  such  a  structure. 
The  flowers  are  reddish  purple,  produced  in  great  profusion  in  May,  June,  and 
throughout  the  summer,  followed  by  an  egg-like  fruit,  pale  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  bantam’s  egg.  Prune  in  spring  before  growth,  cutting 


out  the  old  worn-out  wood,  and  shortening  the  shoots  flowered  last  year  to 
within  two  eyes  of  the  old  wood.  Keep  the  shoots  moderately  thin  and 
neatly  tied  up.  ^  Water  abundantly  in  summer  when  growing,  and  in  winter 
keep  dry,  thinning  out  the  shoots  in  autumn  after  flowering.  Propagate  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  summer,  best  the  short  stubby  shoots  taken 
off  close  to  the  stem,  inserting  in  sand  under  a  glass,  and  placed  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat.  Two  parts  light  loam,  and  one  part  each  peat  and  leaf  soil, 
with  some  sharp  sand.  P.  .Imperatrice  Eugenie,  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
flowers,  is  also  free  in  growth.  P.  Countess  Giuglini  has  fine  large  white 
and  blue  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Passion-flowers,  but  in  a 
greenhouse  it  requires  time  ;  indeed,  according  to  our  experience,  though 
many  of  the  Passifloras  succeed  after  some  time  tolerably  well  in  a  green¬ 
house,  yet  from  the  late  growths  that  are  made,  and  the  consequent  impei'- 
fect  ripening  of  the  wood,  they  are  there  precarious  subjects.  They  do  best 
in  a  cool  stove  or  a  warm  greenhouse.  The  Passifloras  thrive  in  a  compost  of 
two  parts  light  fibrous  loam,  one  part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  leaf  soil,  with 
a  free  admixture  of  sharp  sand.  The  best  mode  of  training  is,  perhaps,  to 
allov?  one  shoot  or  rod  to  each  wire,  to  permit  it  to  grow  to  the  extent 
required  without  stopping,  and  the  side  shoots  to  grow  at  will;  as  they  do  so 
in  a  hanging  or  drooping  manner,  the  effect  when  in  flower  is  very  pleasing. 
In  autumn  the  side  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  in 
spring,  when  they  begin  to  grow,  cut  them  back  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rod 
or  shoot  whence  they  proceed.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a  year  or  two,  at  the 
spring  pruning,  to  shorten  the  principal  shoots  to  the  firm  or  ripe  wood,  as 
their  points,  from  being  made  late  in  summer,  are  not  ripened,  and  they  not 
unfrequently  die  back  in  winter.  Another  shoot  as  leader  will,  of  course, 
need  be  trained  in  their  place.  Allow  the  shoots  to  grow  freely,  only  if  they 
do  not  show  flowers  at  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  length,  take  out  their  points. 
Beyond  the  shortening  of  the  shoots  in  autumn,  essential  to  afford  light  to 
the  plants  beneath,  and  the  spurring-in  during  February,  no  other  pruning  is 
given.  When  any  of  the  rods  become  worn  out  they  may  be  cut  clean  out, 
and  in  their  places  other  shoots  trained  from  the  base.  From  October  to 
March  they  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  and  throughout  the 
summer  abundant  supplies  of  water  are  required,  affording  top-dressings  of 
rich  compost,  or  about  an  inch  of  short  manure  in  May,  and  again  about  the 
middle  of  June. 

Names  of  Fruit  {Dickson,  Drown,  cj-  Tait). — The  Pear  is  not  ripe.  The 
fruit  resembles  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  and  if  the  tree  is  a  close  and  upright 
grower  it  is  no  doubt  that  variety.  {J.  Bamsay). — Spring  Grove  Codlin. 
{A.  S.  D.).— Reinette  de  Canada. 

Names  of  Plants  {J.  J.,  Lancashire). — The  Masdevallia  is  infracta,  the 
Oncidium  is  0.  Schlimi.  The  flowers  of  0.  Lanceanum  differ  slightly  from 
the  ordinary  form,  but  there  are  several  similar  variations.  The  Dendrobium 
formosum  giganteum  flower  is  very  fine,  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen. 
{F.  T.  Arnold). — Hieracium  aurantiacum. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— September  3rd. 

Prices  lower  all  round,  with  large  consignments  from  abroad. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

4  sieve 

2 

6 

to  4 

6 

Oranges . 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Cherries . .  . . 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Chestnuts  . . 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  Ih. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Figs  . 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums  . 

A  sieve 

4 

0 

7 

0 

Grapes . 

0 

6 

2 

6 

Strawberries.. 

,.  ft. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  ..  ..  , 

. ,  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VEGETABLES 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

Artichokes  . . 

.  dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lettuce . 

dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

Ih. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red 

,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

.  bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bushel 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

.  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Cabbage  . .  , . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

.  100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . . 

.  bunch 

0 

8 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery 

.  bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

s 

Coleworts  dez 

bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers 

.  each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Eudive  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  ft. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

LAND  TILLAGE  AFTEE  HAEVEST. 


{Continued  from  page  20G.) 

That  cleanliness  of  the  land  is  the  main  test  of  good  farming 
has  been  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  clever  practical  men,  but  we 
cannot  rest  content  to  apply  that  test  alone.  It  seldom  answei’s 
to  base  an  argument  upon  the  experience  gained  upon  a  single 
farm.  Ta'<e,  for  example,  the  farmer  of  a  stony  soil  resting  upon 
a  substratum  of  gravel.  To  him  mechanical  division  and  drainage 
are  as  an  idle  tale,  while  clean  land  in  a  due  condition  of  fertility 
is  undoubtedly  a  safe  test.  But  such  favoured  mortals  ought 
not  to  forget  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  a  man 
say  that  his  land  is  too  stiff  and  wet  for  winter  folding.  Why  ? 
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Simply  because  the  land  lacks  mechanical  division  and  drainage. 
It  was  once  our  happy  lot  to  manage  a  large  farm  whereon 
neither  drains  nor  artificial  mechanical  division  were  required, 
for  it  was  naturally  perfect  in  both  these  important  points. 
Now  we  have  to  deal  with  a  silicious  soil  practically  void  of 
stones,  and  consisting  in  its  virgin  state  of  such  minute  particles 
that  it  settles  down  into  a  hard  inert  mass  almost  impervious  to 
moisture.  One  field,  rightly  termed  Cinder  Field,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  slags  from  some  exhausted  ironworks.  This  slag 
mixed  with  the  soil  renders  it  so  porous  and  sound  that  we  can 
plough  with  a  certainty  of  a  good  seed  bed  however  wet  the 
season  may  be,  but  we  dare  not  venture  to  do  so  elsewhere  till 
the  condition  of  the  soil  has  been  changed  by  drainage,  and 
dressings  of  lime  and  ashes  or  burnt  earth. 

It  was  recently  our  privilege  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by  Professor 
Jamieson,  under  whose  guidance  some  1300  farmers  are  success¬ 
fully  bearing  the  strain  of  hard  times  by  the  practice  of  a  sensible 
and  energetic  method  of  farming  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  we  were 
much  impressed  by  the  earnest  manner  with  which  he  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  a  clear  knowledge  by  farmers  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  water  and  air  upon  the  soil  and  the  crops  growing  in 
it.  Without  attempting  to  give  a  full  report  of  his  lecture  we 
may  adduce  some  points  of  it  bearing  upon  our  subject.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  soil  as  a  vehicle  for  plant  food,  it  is  clearly  our  business 
to  render  its  condition  suitable  for  that  purpose.  In  doing  this 
we  have  first  of  all  to  insure  thorough  drainage  and  mechanical 
division.  We  then  draw  off  superfluous  water  quickly,  causing 
it  to  act  as  a  scavenger  of  the  soil,  and  also  as  a  solvent  of 
fertilising  gases  which  pass  into  the  soil  and  are  taken  up  by  the 
plant  roots  growing  in  it.  Water  passing  thus  through  soil  gives 
place  to  air,  which,  pressing  as  it  does  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  to 
each  square  inch  of  surface,  enters  the  soil  as  its  pores  become 
open  to  it.  The  high  importance  of  this  action  will  be  in  some 
degree  apparent  when  it  is  understood  that  97  to  98  per  cent,  of 
plant  food  comes  from  the  air.  Here  Professor  Jamieson  goes 
even  further  than  the  French  chemist,  M.  Georges  Yille,  who 
gives  9o*.75  parts  of  plants  as  derived  from  air  and  rain.  The 
difference  is  unimportant  if  we  can  only  grasp  the  principle  and 
act  upon  it.  Well-drained  soil  has  its  temperature  raised;  and 
instead  of  retaining  water  liurtfully  to  plant  life,  it  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  water  to  plants,  it  gets  rid  of  noxious  matter,  and  in 
part  opens  the  soil  for  the  entrance  into  it  of  the  warm  fer¬ 
tilising  atmosphere  about  it,  thus  promoting  what  has  been 
termed  circulation  in  the  soil.  In  order  to  grasp  fully  how  much 
air  and  water  contribute  to  the  growth  of  plants,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  the  bulk  of  a  full  crop  taken  froui  a  field ;  and  yet, 
although  the  1  or  2  per  cent,  per  acre  of  chemical  ingredients 
added  by  us  is  comparatively  trivial,  yet  without  it  and  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  all  the  rest  is  useless  or  very 
nearly  so. 

Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash  are  the  elements  of  fertility 
with  which  we  have  to  keep  the  soil  supplied,  but  before  we  do 
so  the  condition  of  the  soil  must  be  rendered  suitable  for  it. 
This  startling  fact  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  pointing  as  it 
does  unmistakeably  to  a  clear  saving  upon  the  wasteful  outlay 
upon  manures  which  has  so  long  been  the  bane  of  farmers.  In 
doing  all  we  can  now  to  clean  the  land  as  the  corn  is  cleared 
from  the  stubbles,  we  must  avoid  extremes.  Land  that  is  clean — 
by  which  is  meant  only  having  straw  stubble  and  harmless  weeds 
in  it — requires  neither  harrow  nor  scarifier,  the  stubble  being 
ploughed  in  as  a  manure,  all  the  more  valuable  for  its  slow  decay. 
Land  foul  with  couch  grass.  Dock,  and  Thistle  roots.  Crowfoot, 
and  the  seeds  of  weeds  ought  certainly  to  be  pared  and  buimt  if 
possible,  both  for  a  thorough  eradication  of  such  pests,  and  for 
the  valuable  ashes  to  be  so  obtained.  The  burning  of  humus, 
valuable  for  plant  food,  has  been  justly  condemned,  and  we  fully 
agree,  but  we  are  bound  to  insist  upon  the  excellent  effect  of 
burning  noxious  perennial  weeds  not  easily  got  rid  of  by  any 
other  means. 

To  the  home  farmer  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  is  as  important  as  it  is  to  the  tenant  farmer.  We 
advocate  no  lash  measures  involving  a  heavy  outlay;  rather 
would  we  proceed  with  caution  step  by  step,  doing  all  that  is 
possible  to  one  or  moi'e  fields  now,  so  that  the  superior  crops 
which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  follow  may  carry  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  soundness  of  the  process,  and  prove  that  money  so 
spent  affords  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  while  half  measures  only 
lead  to  failure,  or  success  so  trivial  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
name. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Morse  and  Mand  Labour. — Cleaning  the  land  is  our  primary  object 
so  long  as  fine  weather  lasts.  Where  steam  tackle  can  be  had* for  the 
purpose,  not  only  is  the  work  done  expeditiously,  but  the  horses  are  at 
liberty  immediately  after  harvest  for  carting  work,  which  should  be 


pressed  on  while  the  land  is  dry  and  firm.  Carting  dung  for  Wheat  should 
be  done  forthwith  ;  but  Wheat-growing  on  the  old  system  of  bare  fallow 
and  farmyard  manure  does  not  pay,  and  is  clearly  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Well-drained  land,  thoroughly  stirred  and  dressed  with  genuine  artificial 
manures,  is  the  method  which  pays  in  a  good  season.  Major  Sergison, 
Cuckfield  Park,  Sussex,  who  farms  a  thousand  acres  of  his  estate  himself, 
states  that  he  has  this  year  grown  thirty-six  bushels  of  head  Wheat 
(white)  per  acre,  and  a  splendid  crop  of  straw.  He  has  been  offered  i2s. 
per  quarter  of  eight  bu.shels  for  it  ;  but  taking  it  at  40s.,  its  value  per 
acre  is  £9,  the  straw  is  estimated  at  £4  per  acre,  making  a  total  of  £13. 
The  cost  of  all  the  operations  of  husbandry,  from  the  first  ploughing  in 
1883  to  taking  the  corn  to  the  mill  in  August,  and  including  chemical 
manure,  seed,  rent,  rates,  and  tithe,  was  £9  18s.  8rZ.  per  acre  ;  showing  a 
profit  of  £3  per  acre.  IProfessor  Jamieson’s  prescription  for  grain  crop 
per  acre  was  followed.  It  is — half  a  cwt.  nitrate  of  potash,  1^  cwt. 
nitrate  of  soda,  half  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour,  half  cwt.  superphosphate, 
half  cwt.  coprolite.  Cost  should  be  about  33,?.  per  acre.  Half  of  this 
quantity  to  be  given  in  autumn  aud  the  remainder  in  spring.  We,  too, 
have  applied  this  formula  to  all  our  corn  land  this  year.  Till  the  com  is 
thrashed  we  cannot  state  results,  but  we  have  ample  reason  to  regard 
them  as  entirely  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  most  of  the  Wheat 
was  lodged  and  the  reaping  proportionately  expensive.  If  the  sowing  of 
Trifolium  has  not  been  done  no  further  time  should  be  lost.  Winter 
Tares,  on  the  contrary,  should  not  be  got  in  till  the  end  of  the  month  ; 
if  sown  before  then  they  are  liable  to  become  so  forward  as  to  be  killed 
by  subsequent  severe  weather.  Rye  may  now  be  sown,  as  the  land  is 
clean  and  ready  ;  three  to  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre — more  rather 
than  less  for  a  winter  crop.  Mustard,  too,  should  be  sown  for  folding  at 
the  rate  of  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  Only  take  care  to  get  the  land  clean, 
and  then  do  not  let  it  lay  idle ;  a  winter  green  crop,  either  for  folding  or 
ploughing  in,  preserves  nitrates  that  are  washed  from  bare  soil.  If  coal 
carting  falls  upon  the  home  farm,  now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  for 
winter  while  the  roads  are  Arm  and  draught  light.  Finish  stacking  litter 
as  soon  as  may  be,  and  let  each  stack  be  thatched,  both  for  neatness  and 
to  preserve  the  litter  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  We  obtain  bracken  at 
9.?.  to  10.?.  per  waggonload,  but  a  sharp  look-out  has  to  be  kept  to  prevent 
cheating.  Upon  receiving  the  first  load  this  season  we  got  upon  the  top 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  trodden  it  half-way  down  the  “  ladders.” 
The  cutters  had  put  it  upon  the  waggon  with  a  light  hand,  taking  care 
not  to  trample  it,  calculating  that  it  would  pass  muster,  as  it  does  not 
sink  upon  the  waggon  like  the  litter. 


Bath  and  West  oe  England  Society. — At  a  Council  meeting  held  at 
Bristol  last  Tuesday,  August  26th,  there  were  present: — The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Moysey,  as  Chairman  of 
Finance,  reported  the  payment  by  the  Brighton  Local  Committee  of  the 
sum  of  £800  required  by  the  Society  in  connection  with  the  meeting  next 
year  in  that  town.  Mr.  Brown  brought  forward  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
a  special  grant  being  made  by  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  dairy 
husbandry,  and  the  sum  of  £50  was  voted  for  distribution  in  special 
prizes  for  dairy  produce  at  the  Brighton  meeting.  A  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  suggest  how  the  amount  should  be  apportioned.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Stock  Prize  Sheet  Committee  (Colonel  Luttrell)  and  the 
Steward  of  Poultry  (Mr.  R.  H.  Bush)  applied  for  grants  for  the  prizes 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  1885  prize  sheet,  and  £2060  was  voted  for 
the  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  special  prizes.  On  the  application  of  the 
Stewards  of  Horticulture  (the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen)  and  music 
(Mr.  Gray  and  Colonel  Troyte)  the  amounts  required  were  allotted  for 
these  departments. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.61°  32 '40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

a 

"S 

Pi 

1884. 

August. 

fl  «  D  (U 
2  0) 
^  no  C3’^ 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

a  . 

O 

a 

<t>> 

5o 

^  4-»  . 

.  o3 

p,—  o 

g|S 

hH 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

snn. 

On 

grass. 

Sunday . 24 

Monday . 25 

Tuesday . 28 

Wednesday  ..  27 
Thursday  ....  28 

Friday .  29 

Saturday  ....  SO 

Inches. 

30.10g 

20.984 

30.1(58 

20.931 

29.3(j7 

29.703 

20.009 

deg. 

71.7 

65.3 
57.2 

55.8 
61.1 

57.8 

58.4 

deer, 

62.7 

61.8 
61.3 
52.0 
59.7 

56.6 

55.6 

E. 

N. 

N.W. 

E. 

W. 

W. 

E. 

deg. 

66.3 
67.0 
63  9 
62.2 

61.4 
61.0 
60.6 

deg. 

86.7 

67.4 

61.4 

59.4 
69.3 
67.1 

6.5.7 

deg. 

54.0 

61.3 
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48.7 
53.6 
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82.6 
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74.7 

113.4 
114  2 

91.3 
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48.3 

52.6 

38.7 

43.4 

52.7 
46.2 

46.4 

In. 

0.033 

0.300 

0.130 

0.152 

29.929 

61.0 

57.1 

63  2 

68  6 

52.4 

99.6 

46.9 

0.614 

REMARKS. 

24th.— Hazy  early  ;  fine,  bright,  and  very  hot. 

25th. — Rain  in  early  morning  ;  cloudy  cold  day. 

28th.— Fine,  clear,  and  bright  early ;  but  cloudy  most  of  the  day. 

27th. — Dull  cloudy  morning;  rain  in  afternoon  and  night. 

2Sth. — Heavy  rain  early ;  fine  bright  morning ;  heavy  shower  in  afternoon  (0,12  in.  fell 
in  seven  minutes)  ;  fine  evening. 

29th.— Fine  bright  morning  ;  afternoon  frequently  cloudy,  with  spots  of  rain  at  times. 
80th. — Cloudy  with  showers. 

With  the  exception  of  Sunday  the  week  was  dull,  cool,  and  unsettled,  appearing  quite 
autumnal  after  the  brilliant  weather  that  preceded  it.  Temperature  about  6“  below  that 
of  the  preceding  week,  but  very  little  below  the  average.— G.  J.  SYMoNS. 
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Bury  St.  Edmunds  Show. 
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14Tn  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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Caledonian  Society’s  Show  (Edinburgh). 

17 

w 

THE  ROSE  SEASON  OF  1884. 

T  is  now  time  to  dispassionately  look  back  upon 
the  past  season.  The  fray  is  over,  the  com¬ 
batants  have  retired  to  winter  quarters,  and  the 
clash  of  striving  competitors  is  no  longer  to  be 
heard  ;  and  although  some  of  us  have  not  mixed 
in  the  fray,  yet  we  were  continually  hearing  so 
many  and  such  varied  opinions,  that  although  I 
had  formed  my  own  estimate  of  the  season,  yet 
by  hearing  from  one  and  the  other  so  many 
conflicting  statements,  one  begins  to  doubt  if  that  judgment 
were  correct.  Some  will  doubtless  object  to  that  which  I 
now  write,  but  it  has  been  formed  on  a  tolerably  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  Rose  and  Rose-growers  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  for  again  it  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to 
assist  at  judging  at  most  of  the  principal  shows  in  the 
kingdom ;  for,  besides  the  three  National  Rose  Society’s 
exhibitions,  I  have  been  at  Bath,  Cardiff,  Reigate,  Sutton, 
Farningham,  Leek,  Liverpool,  Darlington,  and  Helensburgh, 
and  have,  moreover,  visited  many  Rose  gardens — from  the 
garden  on  the  cliff  of  Mr.  Biron  on  our  south-east  coast  to 
that  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hall  at  Larchwood,  Rockferry,  and 
have  gathered  materials  for  forming  my  judgment  as  time 
went  on.  Well,  and  now  what  is  that  judgment  ?  Again 
I  have  to  write  that  unpleasant  word,  an  “  abnormal  ” 
season.  When  it  is  to  be  otherwise  who  can  tell  ?  The 
seasons  vary,  and  of  one  thing  I  am  quite  persuaded — that 
Roses  are  later  than  they  used  to  be.  When  the  National 
Rose  Society  was  established  eight  years  ago  there  was  a 
strong  opinion  amongst  Rose-growers  that  in  justice  to  them 
the  metropolitan  exhibition  ought  to  be  held  alternately  in 
the  last  week  in  June  and  the  first  week  in  July;  but  now 
we  do  not  hear  anything  of  that,  and  as  the  first  Tuesday  in 
July  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  metropolitan  show  there  has 
been  a  general  opinion  expressed  that  it  will  be  just  the  date 
suitable.  Whether  as  the  seasons  alter  again,  which  they 
probably  will  do,  we  shall  return  to  our  earlier  date  is  a 
matter  we  may  well  leave.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  the  fact 
that  shows  in  June,  except  in  one  or  two  favoured  districts, 
are  too  early. 

The  history  of  the  Rose  season  is  no  very  complicated 
one.  We  had  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  an  exceptionally 
mild  winter,  and  when  the  time  for  pruning  came  the  Rose 
garden  looked  as  green  as  in  summer.  The  flower  buds  had 
formed  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  shoots,  and  considerable 
doubc  was  expressed  as  to  effects  of  pruning  and  the  injury 
which  would  be  done  in  causing  the  plants  to  bleed.  I 
believe  these  fears  were  groundless.  1  knew  that,  at  least 
as  far  as  my  own  were  concerned,  I  never  had  better  growth. 
Everything  went  on  swimmingly  until  the  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June ;  then  set  in  some  cold  bitter  north-east 
winds,  accompanied  in  some  places  with  sharp  frosts.  This 
effectually  checked  in  every  place  the  progress  of  the  plants. 
The  buds  remained  in  statu  quo,  and  for  a  fortnight  no  change 
was  noticeable ;  nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise.  With  the 
ground  cold  and  hard,  the  atmosphere  dry  and  harsh,  and 


with  not  a  drop  of  rain  to  soften  either  soil  or  air,  nothing 
else  could  be  well  expected,  while  in  some  places  the  shoots 
had  been  injured  by  the  frost.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
and  beginning  of  July  a  great  change  took  place,  and 
although  no  rain  fell  in  many  places  the  temperature  rose 
rapidly  with  a  blazing  sun,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  flowers  rapidly  forced  into  bloom  wanted  both  substance 
and  size.  This  was  painfully  visible  at  the  earlier  shows, 
and  more  or  less  so  throughout  the  season.  Even  our 
doughtiest  amateurs  confessed  that  they  were  not  up  to  their 
usual  form.  This,  of  course,  told  most  with  those  where  the 
soil  was  light.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  in  such  a 
season  Tea  Roses  would  have  been  exceptionally  good,  and 
that  the  warm,  bright,  sunny  weather  would  have  suited 
them  to  a  T  (no  pun  intended) ;  but  it  was  not  so,  and  I 
believe  the  general  verdict  was  that  they  were  not  up  to  the 
mark.  We  missed  one  excellent  grower,  Mr.  Davies  of 
Aynhoe,  but  the  other  well-known  exhibitors  in  this  lovely 
class  were  confessedly  not  in  their  usual  good  form.  The 
blooms  were,  generally  speaking,  small  and  lacked  sub¬ 
stance.  I  am  writing  now  chiefly  of  exhibition  Roses,  but 
the  same  thing  held  good  with  regard  to  the  Roses  in  our 
gardens.  The  season  was  a  short  one,  and  that  second 
blooming  which  we  look  for  in  August  was  greatly  interfered 
with  by  the  combined  hot  sun  and  want  of  rain.  With  me 
in  Kent  during  the  first  twenty- seven  days  of  August  there 
was  only  one  passing  shower,  which  dried  up  immediately, 
and  the  effect  on  Roses  was  very  marked.  Generally  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  blooms  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  during  this  month,  and  good  Teas  are  to  be  had 
in  abundance  ;  but  neither  class  has  bloomed  satisfactorily, 
as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  they  have  been  hurried 
into  flower,  and  have  been  small  and  thin,  so  that  it  has 
not  been  from  first  to  last  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  Rose 
season, 

One  effect  of  it  has  been  that  it  has  changed  completely 
the  position  of  many  exhibitors.  The  holder  of  the  challenge 
cup  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  last  year  was  nowhere  ; 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Haywood,  the  valued 
Treasurer  of  the  Society.  The  dry  hot  season  was  too  much 
for  Mr.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Whitwell  was  not  able  to  exhibit  at 
any  of  the  earlier  shows,  and  it  was  not  until  the  venue  was 
changed  to  the  north  that  he  came  out  in  force,  and  I  believe 
was  at  his  best  on  July  25th  at  Newcastle.  The  most 
remarkable  success  was  that  achieved  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  of  Havering-atte-Bower,  assisted  by  his  very 
enthusiastic  and  Rose-loving  sister.  His  achievements  I 
look  upon  as  entitling  him  to  be  considered  now  our  fore¬ 
most  amateur.  He  grows  about  2000  Roses — no  very  large 
number.  He  commenced  on  July  1st  at  South  Kensington, 
when  his  Roses  were  not  quite  ready,  and  ended  on  July 
25th  at  Sheffield.  He  exhibited  in  the  principal  amateur 
classes  at  Bath,  Crystal  Palace,  Salisbury,  Liverpool,  Dar¬ 
lington,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  the  only  small  show 
that  he  exhibited  at  being  Brentwood  ;  and  yet  he  won  nine 
first  prizes,  twelve  seconds,  and  four  thirds,  including  five 
silver  cups  and  three  silver  medals,  two  of  these  not  included 
in  the  above  list  being  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  the 
best  Tea  in  amateur  classes  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of 
the  National  Rose  Society.  Now,  considering  the  length  of 
time  over  which  his  exhibiting  ran,  the  character  of  the 
exhibitions  at  which  he  showed,  and  the  small  (compara¬ 
tively  speaking)  number  of  Roses  that  he  grows,  this  is  a 
success  hitherto  unparalleled.  Some  exhibitors  are  success¬ 
ful  in  the  earlier  part  and  some  in  the  later  portion  of  the 
season ;  but  he  has  been  successful  all  along  the  line,  and 
anyone  who  saw  his  Roses  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
there  was  no  fluking  in  the  matter.  He  came  up  to  the 
north  and  beat  the  northerners  on  their  own  ground,  and  it 
takes  good  Roses  to  beat  Mr.  Whitwell  and  Mr.  Hall. 

The  dearth  of  new  Roses  has  been  something  remarkable. 
Of  those  of  last  autumn  not  one  has  made  its  mark,  while  of 
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those  of  the  previous  autumn  Merveille  de  Lyon  is  the  only 
French  Eose  amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals  which  has  really 
come  fully  to  the  front,  and  that  in  a  very  decided  manner. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  purest  white  amongst  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  the  season  having  been  a  favourable  one  for 
light  Koses  it  has  been  exhibited  in  grand  form,  frequently 
taking  the  prize  as  the  best  stand  of  light  Eoses ;  but  of  the 
numerous  brood  which  came  out  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
bring  to  mind  any  that  have  made  a  mark.  There  have 
been  some  novelties  amongst  Teas  which  are  promising. 
Miss  Edith  Gifford  has  been  shown  well,  being  a  large  and 
well-shaped  Eose,  flesh  and  salmon-pink  in  colour.  Madame 
Cusin,  a  new  shade  of  colour,  has  also  appeared  in  many 
stands.  It  is  of  a  rosy  purplish  tinge.  Souvenir  de  Therese 
Levet  was  also  shown  well  in  a  few  instances.  It  is  the 
most  brilliant  in  colour  of  any  Tea  Eose,  bright  red,  said  to 
be  a  seedling  from  Adam ;  but  I  must  confess  that  these 
brighter- coloured  Tea  Eoses  have  no  charm  for  me.  They 
invariably,  to  my  mind,  mar  the  beauty  of  a  stand.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  chaste  and  refined  beauty  of  such 
varieties  as  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Cathe¬ 
rine  Mermet,  Eubens,  &c.,  is  interfered  with  when  such 
coloured  flowers  as  these  are  introduced  amongst  them 
Madame  Lambard  is  quite  deep  enough  in  colour,  and  these 
flowers  are  deeper  still.  Amongst  the  home  Eoses  Lady 
Sheffield,  although  not  exactly  a  new  Eose,  has  been  very 
fine,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  Eose. 

But  whilst  the  newer  Eoses  have  not  made  much  mark, 
some  of  the  older  varieties  have  come  out  grandly  this  year. 
It  has  been  a  season  for  the  lighter- coloured  Eoses,  and  the 
blooms  of  surpassing  excellence  of  some  of  the  brighter- 
coloured  flowers  have  been  few,  and  remain  fixed  in  one’s 
memory.  Who  can  readily  forget  the  marvellous  flower  of 
General  Jacqueminot  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Curtis  &  San¬ 
ford  at  South  Kensington,  or  the  wondrous  bloom  of  Marie 
Baumann  shown  by  Messrs.  Mack  at  Darlington,  to  be 
rivalled,  as  I  understand,  by  the  A.  K.  Williams  shown  by 
Mr.  Hall  at  Sheffield  ?  but  it  is  because  the  general  run  of 
these  flowers  was  not  up  to  the  mark  that  these  remain  in 
one’s  memory.  But  if  I  take  the  light- coloured  Eoses,  if  I 
am  asked.  Where  was  the  best  bloom  shown  of  Merveille  de 
Lyon  or  Madame  Lacharme  ?  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  they 
were  so  generally  good  that  I  cannot  determine  the  question. 
Then  how  fine  such  Eoses  as  Francois  Michelon,  Mons. 
Noman,  and  that  favourite  old  flower,  Madame  Charles 
Crapelet,  have  been — Eoses  which  are  easily  spoiled  by  wet 
but  rejoicing  in  sunshine,  of  which  we  have  certainly  had  a 
very  large  share  this  season. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  salient  points  which  strike 
me  in  looking  back  on  the  past  Eose  season.  The  zeal  of 
Eose-growers  in  no  way  abated  ;  continually,  as  old  exhibi¬ 
tors  drop  off,  their  places  are  supplied  by  new  comers.  New 
centres  of  exhibiting  have  been  opened,  while  some  old  ones 
have  been  closed ;  but  Eose  shows  are  now  so  numerous  that 
exhibitors  have  to  choose  where  they  are  to  show,  for  to  be 
at  all  of  them  is  impossible,  and  with  a  sigh  the  enthusiastic 
grower  says,  “  I  can’t  go  there,  as  1  am  bound  to  show 
elsewhere;”  and  while  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  regret  that 
sotne  of  the  giants  of  former  days  are  no  longer  with  us,  yet 
while  we  regret  the  absence  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Baker, 
Jowitt,  and  Davies,  we  gladly  welcome  new  comers,  as  Mr. 
Girdlestone,  Mr.  Slaughter,  and  others,  and  hope  that  they 
will  help  to  maintain  the  high  position  to  which  Eose  shows 
have  attained. — D.,  Deal. 


OUTDOOE  MUSHEOOM  CULTUEE. 

Tins  method  of  Mushroom  culture  at  Oakbrook,  Sheffield, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Mark  Firth,  is  carried  out  very  successfully, 
this  season’s  productions  being  quite  equal  (with  the  exception  afb^r- 
wards  mentioned)  to  the  remarkable  crop  that  was  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  last  year.  The  demand  for  Mushrooms  at 
Oakbrook  having  greatly  increased  since  this  system  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  this  season  he 
made  up  two  beds,  ridge-shaped,  about  10  yards  long.  The  first  wis 


put  together  last  November,  and  spawned  as  soon  as  ready.  It 
commenced  to  bear  in  March,  and  has  yielded  a  large  quantity^  of 
most  excellent  Mushrooms  that  have  been  gathered  almost  daily, 
several  gatherings  weekly  always  being  required  on  ordinary  occasions. 
The  second  bed  was  made  up  in  February,  and  has  produced  as  good 
a  crop  as  the  first  one.  In  the  course  of  the  usual  gatherings  on  one 
occasion  nearly  a  bushel  of  good  Mushrooms  was  taken  from  it  at 
one  time.  The  Mushrooms  have  been  firm  in  texture,  of  good  size, 
and  fine  flavour.  I  saw  the  beds  soon  after  they  comirienced  bearing, 
and  in  addition  to  the  Mushrooms  ready  for  gathering  there  were 
ver}^  large  numbers  of  small  ones  visible  wherever  the  ridges  were 
uncovered. 

lioth  beds  continued  productive  until  the  early  part  of  July, 
when  they  began  to  dry  up  and  the  produce  to  fall  off  considerably  ; 
and  although  Mushrooms  have  been  regularly  obtained  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  yield  has  only  been  small.  The  beds  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  dried  up  rapidly  in  the  great  heat  we  have 
lately  experienced,  which  evidently  is  detrimental  to  the  artificial 
growth  of  IMushrooms  in  the  open  air.  The  beds  were  never  watered 
except  upon  one  occasion,  when  they  were  uncovered  for  a  short 
time  during  a  slight  shower.  Mr.  Woodcock  attributes  the  falling-off 
in  the  crop  to  the  hot  weather  of  July  and  August,  and  he  would 
recommend,  when  practicable,  the  beds  to  be  made  up  in  a  position 
partially  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year. 
This  opinion  appears  to  be  a  correct  one,  as  the  ridges  are  again 
showing  signs  of  activity.  Simultaneously  with  the  falling  of  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  numerous  young  Mushrooms  made 
their  appearance  all  over  them  ;  they  now  promise  a  further  increased 
supply  for  the  autumn.  The  bed  first  made  up  will  shortly  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  a  new  one,  but  the  other  will  remain  for 
some  time  longer,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  result  of 
the  next  few  weeks,  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion 
given  as  the  cause  of  the  almost  dormant  state  during  the  period 
mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Woodcock  informs  me  that  the  beds  he  makes  up  are  gene¬ 
rally  productive  about  five  months,  which,  I  believe,  is  almost  double 
the  time  that  Mr.  Barter  gathers  from  his  beds.  This  important 
prolongation  of  the  bearing  period  speaks  very  highly^  of  Mr. 
Woodcock's  skill  and  ability,  and  is  due,  he  believes,  to  his  system 
of  adding  from  time  to  time  fresh  sweet  litter  to  the  covering.  This 
is  a  valuable  hint,  and  worthy  of  note  by  all  cultivators.  Litter 
fresh  from  the  stables  is.rich  in  ammonia,  and  this  is  doubtless  the 
principal  agent  in  prolonging  the  period  of  bearing.  The  old  material 
bv  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences  and  rain  loses  the  ammonia 
ijeontained  in  a  fresh  state,  and  evidently  its  value  as  a  covering 
for  the  ridges.  The  method  adopted  is  the  one  so  ably  advocated  in 
“Mushrooms  for  the  Million”  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  and  is  another  of 
the  now  numerous  proofs  of  the  value  and  utility  of  the  work  that 
has  commenced  a  new  era  in  Mushroom  cultivation.  All  who  wish 
to  grow  Mushrooms,  and  those  w’ho  have  not  been  thoroughly  success¬ 
ful  in  their  efforts,  should  possess  a  copy,  and  carefully  read  the 
chapters  devoted  to  their  cultivation  ;  and  if  the  instructions  are 
followed  with  care  and  attention  success  is  almost  certain,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  materials  used  are  in  a  proper  condition,  and  such 
as  arc  recommended.  Mr.  Woodcock,  who  is  well  known  as  an  able 
gardener  and  a  successful  cultivator  of  Mushrooms,  thinks  very  highly 
of  the  work  and  the  system  so  ably  advocated,  which  he  has  proved 
to  be  thoroughly  sound  and  practicable. — J.  H.  S. 


OECHID  NOTES. 

Dendeobium  Feeybaianum. — This  variety  was  imported  by 
the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company,  Garston,  and  sold  by 
them  as  a  new  variety,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their 
collector.  Whether  it  is  new  or  not  is  mere  than  I  can  tell,  but 
it  is  totally  distinct  from  any  other  Dendiobium  that  I  have 
seen.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  Orchid  grower 
to  whom  a  flower  was  shown,  and  who  purchased  at  the  same 
time  I  believe,  but  has  not  yet  flowered  his  plants.  It  is  little 
more  than  twejve  months  since  the  plants  were  sold  by  auction, 
but  they  had  been  previously  potted  into  5  and  6-inch  pots,  and 
young  growths  had  just  commenced  to  issue  from  the  base  of 
most  of  the  plants.  The  growths  lengthened  out  very  slowly,  as 
may  be  supposed,  for  the  first  growths  were  made  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  only  completed  with  us  in  the  spring. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  in  which  they  were  growing 
averaged  about  60°  at  night.  We  have  two  plants,  and  the 
growth  of  one  was  completed  earlier  than  that  of  the  other.  As 
soon  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  were  firm  water  at  the  roots  was 
gradually  withheld,  and  the  plants  kept  comparatively  dry  for  at 
least  two  months.  The  plant  that  completed  its  growth  first  has 
never  been  removed  from  the  house  in  which  it  was  first  grown, 
and  has  been  flowering  during  the  last  month  or  six  weeks. 
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The  young  growths  from  the  base  of  this  plant  are  five  oi  sis 
in  number,  and  now  about  1  foot  in  length.  The  other  plant 
was  removed  to  a  cool  structure  for  at  least  two  months,  and 
kept  compai’atively  dry  during  that  time.  This  was  done  to  find 
out  if  possible  what  amount  of  rest  this  variety  appreciated, 
and  under  what  conditions  it  would  re-t  best,  either  to  induce  it 
to  flower  freely  or  grow  luxuriantly.  Up  to  the  present  time  we 
can  decide  upon  nothing  certain,  for  the  specimen  rested  in  a 
cool  house  and  then  returned  to  the  heated  structure  has  not  yet 
shown  signs  of  either  starting  again  into  growth  or  producing 
flowers.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  variety  is  evergreen,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such,  for  neither  plants  have  lost  their 
foliage.  The  pseudo-bulbs  require  to  be  gi'own  in  plenty  of 
light  during  its  latter  stages  of  growth,  so  that  its  stems  will  be 
firm  and  solid,  from  which  the  flowers  will  be  produced  just  as 
the  plant  is  again  starting  into  activity. 

it  is  yet  difficult  to  say  what  time  of  the  year  this  variety 
should  make  its  growth  and  flower,  for  being  started  into  gi’owth 
so  late  in  the  season  there  was  no  alternative  left  us  but  to 
endeavour  to  assist  as  much  as  possible  the  plant  to  complete 
the  growth  commenced.  The  time  of  gi’owing  and  flow^ering 
may  by  judicious  care  perhaps  be  changed;  if  not,  and  the  plant 
persists  in  growing  during  the  dark  sunless  days  of  winter,  it  is 
evidently  a  shade  instead  of  a  light-loving  variety.  The  reason 
we  think  it  necessary  to  give  plenty  of  light  to  solidify  the  bulbs 
during  the  last  stages  of  growth  is  because  our  plants  received 
abundance  of  light  during  the  sjoring  months  when  in  that 
condition  of  growth.  D.  Freydaianum  resembles  D.  luteolum 
in  some  respects,  and  at  the  same  time  is  totally  distinct. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  are  slender,  of  upright  growth,  slightly 
arching  towards  the  end,  and  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  length. 
The  young  stems  are  green  and  thickly  covered  with  black  hairs, 
while  the  old  ones  are  grey  or  silvery.  The  foliage  is  dark 
gi*een,  leathery,  and  produced  alternately  along  the  stem.  The 
flowers  make  their  appearance  from  the  joint  dh’ectly  opposite 
the  leaf,  and  up  to  the  present  have  been  produced  in  pairs  near 
the  extremity  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  that  have  been  made  during 
the  previous  season.  The  flowers  are  about  If  inch  across, 
peculiar  in  shape,  much  after  D.  luteolum,  only  the  lip  is  not 
thrown  down  the  same  as  it  is  in  that  species,  but  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tube  with  an  enormously  long  spur.  The  flowers 
are  by  no  means  showy,  yet  they  are  delicate  and  beautiful. 
The  whole  of  the  flower  is  pure  white,  except  the  lip  and  throat, 
which  are  veined  with  orange  scarlet,  the  former  beautifully  and 
faintly  pencilled  with  the  same  colour,  and  is  well  fringed.  The 
marking  of  the  throat  and  lip  gives  to  the  under  side  a  faint 
pin'Tsh  hue,  which  really  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  Our 
plants  are  growing  in  peat  and  moss,  the  former  predominating. 
They  have  been  given  a  fair  supply  of  water  and  moisture  during 
growth.  This  variety  is  certainly  worth  growing,  and  appears 
as  if  it  would  increase  rapidly,  for  upon  one  of  our  plants  seven 
or  eight  young  ones  have  been  produced  from  the  old  pseudo¬ 
bulbs. 

Cypripedictm  Spiceriantjm. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
beautiful  Cypripedium  that  has  been  imported  during  i*ecent 
years.  It  is  distinct,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  how¬ 
ever  limited.  Not  only  is  it  distinct,  but  perhaps  the  freest 
flowering  form  in  cultivation.  Every  little  piece  will  flower  as 
freely  as  a  robust  plant.  It  will  grow  in  a  cool  house,  but  with 
greater  vigour  and  luxuriance  in  a  st  )ve  temperature.  In  the 
former  the  foliage  is  of  a  light  green  or  yellowish  cast,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  of  a  fine  dark  hue.  While  in  flower  it  will  bear 
the  conditions  of  a  cool  house  or  the  temperature  of  the  conser¬ 
vatory  as  well  as  C.  insigne  and  0.  villosum.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  night  temperature  of  00°  to  70'’,  with  a  corresponding 
rise  of  10°  or  15°  by  day,  and  ke,^t  while  in  flower  in  a  house 
where  the  night  temperature  ranges  from  45°  to  50°.  It  is 
benefited  by  the  rest  it  receives  in  the  latter,  and  grows  strongly 
and  increases  rapidly  in  the  former. 

.  To  show  the  freedom  with  which  it  flowers  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  small  semi-established  plant  with  a  pair  of  old 
leaves  and  a  young  growth  just  issuing  from  the  base  was 
purchased  in  November  last.  It  completed  its  growth  in  a  night 
temperature  of  b0\  and  flowered  in  February,  and  the  same 
plant  under  stove  treatment  will  have  flowers  open  again  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  recorded  anywhere  that 
this  variety  will  pi’oduce  more  than  one  flower  on  a  stem.  One 
other  plant  which  we  have  had  longer  has  never  done  so.  I  have 
seen  several  larger  plants  in  flower,  but  never  seen  two  flowers 
on  the  same  stem.  The  small  plant  obtained  in  November  last, 
and  above  alluded  to,  is  not  strong,  but  has  two  flowers  on  one 
stem  from  the  growth  made  during  the  summer.  This  I  think 
is  unusual,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  others  have 
had  the  same  results. 


This  variety  grows  well  in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum  moss  and 
peat  in  about  equal  quantities,  with  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal 
intermixed.  Abundance  of  water  should  be  given  while  growing 
— in  fact,  the  material  surrounding  the  roots  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dust-dry,  not  even  during  the  resting  season. 

Oncidium  verrucosum. — This  is  not  so  good  as  its  variety 
Rogersii,  but  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  of  culture,  and  will  do  better  either  on 
a  block  or  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roof  than  in  a  pot. 
It  is  a  decided  advantage  when  Orchids  can  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  and  this  is  the  case  with  many 
Oncidiums,  which  delight  in  throwing  their  roots  into  the 
atmosphere.  The  species  in  question,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
established,  will  do  this  freely.  While  making  its  growth  a 
moist  heated  structure,  such  as  the  stove  affords,  is  suitable. 
As  soon  as  growth  is  completed,  which  will  be  the  case  now  if 
grown  in  heat,  the  flower  stems  will  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  observed 
the  plants  should  be  gradually  removed  from  the  heated  to  a 
cooler  house.  We  have  just  suspended  our  plants  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house,  and  their  flower  spikes  are  advancing  slowly,  but 
they  are  sturdy  and  strong  in  comparison  to  what  they  would 
have  been  if  kept  in  heat. 

O.  verrucosum  flowers  very  freely,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
Oncidiums  that  can  be  grown  for  associating  with  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandras  in  a  cool  house  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  As  soon  as  the  flowei-s  commence  expanding  in 
the  cool  house  no  more  water  should  be  given  than  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump,  or  the  roots  may  be  seriously 
injured.  It  grows  Ueely  in  a  compost  of  charcoal  (used  in 
lumps)  and  sphagnum  moss.  Abundance  of  drainage  is  needed, 
for  liberal  supplies  of  water  should  be  given  during  the  growing 
season,  but  while  at  rest  the  plants  must  be  kept  cool  and  dry  at 
their  roots. — L.  D.  W. 


APKICOTS. 

I  HAVE  for  long  attributed  to  the  cold  east  winds  of  the  late 
spring  month.s  the  predisposing  cause  of  branches  dying  during 
summer,  so  annoying  in  so  luscious  and  valuable  a  fruit  as  is  the 
Apricot.  The  immediate  result  of  these  winds,  proverbially  neither 
good  for  man  nor  beast,  and  which  might  be  amended  to  include 
plants  as  well,  is  that  the  growth  of  the  Apricot  is  retarded  until  these 
disappear.  Now  reasoning  a  priori  from  the  early-blooming  habit 
of  this  fruit  we  would  conclude  that  weather  during  April  and  May 
to  be  suitable  should  be  of  a  mild  and  genial  character.  Instead  of 
that,  the  temperature  is  generally  low,  with  dry  east  winds  very  often 
prevailing,  so  much  so  that  indigenous  hardy  fruits  like  Strawberries 
and  Gooseberries  not  infrequently  are  damaged  thereby.  I  believe, 
could  we  possibly  have  for  Apricots  such  weather  as  Apples  get 
during  the  eirlier  period  of  their  season’s  growth  the  dying  of  branches 
would  be  unknown,  at  least  the  phase  of  it  that  we  know.  This 
brings  me  to  notice  the  following  facts. 

The  present  spring  was  almost  unvisitod  by  east  winds,  and  the 
present  summer  has  been  remarkable  for  the  almost  total  absence  of 
Apricot  disease.  The  crop  of  fruit  set  was  enormous,  and  after  re¬ 
peated  thinnings  the  crop  that  is  brought  to  maturity  is  also  enormous, 
speaking  in  comparison  with  late  past  seasons.  Nor  is  that  all  :  the 
fruit  has  been  larger  than  usual,  and  has  ripened  in  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  than  is  customary  in  these  northern  regions.  The  two 
latter  conditions  have  undoubtedly  been  brought  about  by  the  gene¬ 
rally  warm  season  we  have  been  blessed  with.  1  have  seen  hot 
weather  blamed  as  being  inimical  to  the  health  of  the  trees,  inasmuch 
as  branches  often  give  way  at  these  times.  The  root  of  the  mischief, 
however,  is  to  be  traced  to  an  earlier  period,  when  the  cause  of  the 
disease  was  formed.  Doubtless  the  intense  iieat  of  such  a  summer  as 
the  present  brings  the  debility  to  a  climax  earlier  ;  but  all  branches, 
or  most  branches  that  die  in  summer,  may  be  detected  as  sickly 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  the  final  catastrophe  is  merely  a  question  of 
weeks  or  months. 

Remedies  have  often  been  recommended,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
any  of  them  have  been  successful,  and,  so  long  as  east  winds  do  blow, 
I  make  bold  to  affirm  never  will  be.  A  season  like  the  present  must 
be  of  great  value,  in  so  far  as  the  wood  will  be  certain  to  be  well 
matured,  though  the  early  growth  made  by  the  Apricot  renders  im- 
matuiity  not  so  much  of  an  evil  ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  the 
growth  of  this  year  will  be  of  a  harder  and  firmer  character  than 
usual,  and  so  far  advantageous,  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  that 
will  hinder  damages  to  the  trees  next  spring  should  it  be  one  of  the 
usual  type.  Nor  are  there  any  means,  short  of  enclosing  the  trees 
under  glass  and  heating  when  necessary,  that  are  at  all  likely  to  be 
of  benefit.  Any  means  of  covering  or  protection  that  comes  short  of 
alleviating  the  long-continued  cold  must  fail  in  effect.^ 

Very  many  trees  have  been  completely  ruined  during  the  past  ten 
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years,  and,  as  a  means  of  quickly  filling  tlie  places  of  these,  very 
little  pruning  should  be  attempted  in  so  far  as  the  leading  growths 
are  concerned.  Continued  attention  to  the  production  of  fruiting 
spurs  by  sj^steraatic  pinching  should  also  be  made  a  point  of  routine 
culture,  and  as  final  advice  I  would  recommend  the  growing  of  Moor 
Park  on  a  more  limited  scale  than  formerly.  Owing  to  its  fine  flavour 
we  cannot  lay  it  aside  altogether,  but  the  slight  growth  it  makes 
renders  it  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  other  kinds,  and  it  is  wise 
to  depend  on  more  vigorous  kinds  for  the  production  of  fruit  for 
cooking  and  preserving  purposes.  One  of  the  best,  probably  the  best, 
is  Shipley.  It  is  poor  in  flavour,  but  the  ti'ee  makes  rapid  growth, 
and  when  established  is  an  abundant  bearer  of  good-sized  fruit. 
Peach  is  of  value  for  a  late  supply  for  dessert,  and  Kaisha  is  the 
earliest  kind  we  have  yet  fruited,  and  for  that  reason  is  worthy  of  a 
place.  When  Apricots  do  very  badl}’^  the  only  plan  to  pursue  is  to 
keep  on  planting.  Maidens  are  much  better  than  trees  that  are  older. 
There  is  generally  room  for  a  few  of  these  at  the  bottoms  of  walls  until 
they  are  wanted  to  fill  positions  permanently.— N.  B. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  WASPS. 

From  various  parts  of  this  country  I  hear  complaints  about  the 
number  of  wasps  and  their  destructiveness  this  season.  No  ordin^^’y 
remedies  are  of  any  appreciable  avail,  and  I  have  long  ago  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  when  wasps  are  very  plentiful  taking  their  nests  in 
different  ways  is  so  much  labour  thrown  away.  The  better  plan  is  to 
preserve  the  fruit  from  the  wasps  rather  than  to  waste  time  and  money  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  exterminate  them.  Unfortunately  the  wasps  do  not 
wait  till  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  or  in  most  cases  their  attaeks  might  be 
anticipated  by  gathering  and  ripening  Pears  and  some  other  fruits  under 
glass — say  on  the  shelves  of  a  protected  vinery  or  under  handlights.  The 
wasps  attack  quite  green  fruits  and  quickly  clear  them  olf,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  either  cover  each  single  fruit  with  a  muslin  bag,  or  to  cover  a 
whole  tree  with  scrim  canvas  or  other  light  material  that  will  effectually 
keep  out  the  enemy.  Even  in  this  case  the  fruit  must  be  watched  closely, 
or  when  the  bags  especially  are  opened  it  may  be  found  that  woodlice  or 
eirwings  have  commenced  to  eat  the  fruit,  this  probably  causing  a  rapid 
decay. 

These  remarks,  however,  were  suggested  by  a  recent  visit  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  vinery,  and  it  is  about  the  preserving  of  Grapes  I  am  at  present 
most  coneerned.  The  notion  that  Tomatoes  growing  in  a  vinery  would 
serve  to  drive  away  wasps  will  not,  I  should  say,  be  believed  in  by  many 
after  this  season.  At  any  rate,  they  have  completely  failed  to  answer  this 
purpose  in  our  case,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  nail  strips  of  scrim 
canvas  over  every  ventdator  in  each  house,  and  this  we  find  the  hest  pre¬ 
ventive.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  there  are  only  a  few  bunches,  it 
may  be  the  simplest  plan  to  enclose  each  bunch  in  a  muslin  bag,  but  this 
would  not  be  resorted  to  by  me  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided.  Those  who 
adopt  this  plan — and  I  believe  there  are  many  who  do — I  would  advise 
not  to  rest  contented  that  their  Grapes  are  perfectly  safe,  as  this  very 
precaution  against  wasps  may  also  be  a  source  of  danger.  Enclosed  in  a 
muslin  bag  the  air  is  naturally  excluded  from  them  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  when  they  openei  a  long-closed  bag 
1 0  find  the  whole  bunch  decayed.  E  very  bunch  ought  to  be  examined  on  ce  a 
week  and  every  decaying  berry  carefully  removed.  A  single  decaying  berry 
quickly  affects  the  whole  bunch — hence  the  necessity  for  its  early  removal. 
I  would  prefer  to  cut  and  bottle  all  fully  ripe  Grapes,  placing  them  in  a 
dry  and  not  very  light  airy  room,  where  wasps  may  be  easily  excluded. 
Any  kind  of  small  bottles,  such  as  those  used  for  seltzer,  sola  water,  ginger 
beer,  &c.,  will  do,  and  these  may  he  suspended  from  a  rail  or  shelf  and 
filled  with  hard  or  spring  water.  A  good  piece  of  the  lateral  growth 
should  be  cut  with  each  bunch,  and  when  this  is  inserted  in  the  bottles  the 
weight  of  the  bunches  will  bring  the  bottles  into  a  stooping  position,  and 
they  will  thus  swing  quite  clear  of  the  glass.  The  bottles  should  be  kept 
filled  with  water,  and  this  will  keep  the  footstalks  green  and  the  berries 
plump  without  any  apparent  impairment  of  the  quality  or  keeping  pro¬ 
perties.  This  early  cutting  is  also  beneficial  to  the  Vines,  and  admits  of 
the  houses  where  necessary  being  filled  with  bedding  plants,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  or  other  plants  requiring  some  protection  from  frosts. — W. 
Iggulden. 


There  are  many  cures  for  most  complaints  and  diseases,  and  those  for 
destroying  wasps  and  flies  are  nT  less  numerous.  Few,  however,  seem  to 
believe  in  the  old  though  very  true  proverb  that  “  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.”  Still  the  fact  remains,  and  1  am  sure  not  a  few  have  been  puzzling 
their  brains  of  late  as  to  how  these  pests  can  be  dispo«ed  of,  and  especially 
those  having  valuable  fruit  indoors  as  well  as  out.  For  preserving  indoor 
crops  of  Grapes  and  such-like  fruits  we  invariably  see  bottles  suspended  to 
the  roof,  into  which  the  wasps  have  to  find  their  way,  but  instead  of  which 
they  not  unfrequently  turn  their  attention  to  the  equally  tempting  fruit, 
and  getting  their  fill  without  risking  their  heads.  They*  retire,  taking 
particular  notice  of  the  number  of  house  and  street.  Now,  is  there  nothing 
by  which  they  may  be  arrested  outside  } — for  example,  give  them  a  good 
feed  of  inj  ured  fruit  .P  But  cannot  we  trap  them  meanwhile?  Yes,  and 
this  is  the  modus  ojjerandi.  It  is  an  old  one,  though  none  the  worse  for 
its  age — nay,  it  should  be  respected  all  the  more,  since  it  is  the  most 
efficacious  trap  I  know  of :  — Take,  then,  two  square  handlights  (those 
with  moveable  lids  preferred)  and  with  them  four  bricks,  one  for  each 
corner,  and  place  one  of  the  lights  upon  them.  Eemove  one  of  the  small 


pieces  of  glass  from  near  the  summit  of  lid  No.  I  and  return  it  to  its  place, 
after  which  fix  the  second  handlight  upon  the  first.  Thus  placed  the  two 
make  a  capital  substitute  for  a  hive.  Now  place  some  of  the  ripest  injured 
fruits  you  can  find  beneath  the  lower  handlight  and  the  trap  is  complete. 
After  getting  their  fill  they  rise  to  depart,  and  ultimately  find  themselves 
in  the  upper  room,  wh'ch  they  never  leave  alive.  With  the  aid  of  a  Uttle 
sulphur  each  evening  they  are  destroyed,  and  in  this  simple  way  I  have 
known  thousands  to  be  captured  and  killed  daily.  The  more  traps  used 
the  greater  the  slaughter. — J.  C. 

[This  simple  method  of  entrapping  wasps  is  figured  on  page  185,  vol.  1, 
new  series,  the  issue  of  August  26th,  1880.] 


HARDY  BULBOUS  PLANTS  FOR  THE  CONSERVATORY. 

There  are  many  hardy  spring  bulbs  well  adapted  for  embellishing  the 
conservatory  during  the  early  spring  months.  A  few  pots  each  of  those 
we  shall  mention  are  a  great  help  to  a  gardener  who  has  to  provide  a 
good  variety  of  flowering  plants  during  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

Irises. — The  following  early-flowering  Irises  are  very  charming  and 
of  easy  culture.  About  five  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a  48-sized  pot, 
which  should  be  well  drained,  the  soil  to  consist  of  the  usual  nature  used 
for  Hyacinths.  After  potting  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  they 
have  made  an  inch  or  two  of  growth  they  should  be  introduced  at  intervals 
to  the  greenhouse,  and  a  display  may  be  kept  up  for  some  time. 
I.  Pavonia,  I.  persica,  and  Iris  reticulata.  Iris  Susiana  is  also  adapted 
for  the  purpose  in  question . 

Triteleia  uniplora. — It  is  not  often  that  this  pretty  little  bulbous 
plant  is  grown  in  pots,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  honour.  The  bulbs  should 
be  placed  as  closely  together  as  possible  in  5-inch  pots,  and  place  these 
plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  then  as  the  flower  stems  commence  to 
show  remove  the  pots  to  a  greenhouse. 

Fritillaria  Meleagris,  —  The  old  Snake’s-head  Lily  and  its 
varieties  are  very  interesting  when  grown  in  pots.  Place  about  five  bulbs 
in  a  48-sized  pot,  and  treat  similarly  to  the  above  until  the  plants  show 
their  flower  stems.  These  and  all  hardy  bulbous  plants,  after  they  have 
started  into  growth,  should  be  placed  where  they  may  receive  abundance 
of  light. 

Mdscaris — These  are  most  valuable  for  the  conservatory.  Several 
bulbs  should  be  placed  in  7-inch  pots.  After  they  are  potted  plunge 
them  in  cocoa-nut  until  the  growths  appear  through  the  soil,  when 
they  should  receive  abundance  of  light  and  air.  The  light  blue  varieties 
are  very  effective. 

Narcissus  Bulbocodium. — This  is  very  effective  when  grown  in 
pots.  About  six  bulbs  should  be  pl.aced  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  treated  as 
above  described  ;  they  are  charming  for  the  front  stages  of  a  greenhouse, 
and  when  once  well  grown  they  will  be  grown  again. 

Freesias. — These  lovely  Cape  bulbs  should  find  a  place  in  every  con¬ 
servatory.  They  should  be  potted  early  in  the  autumn.  Place  about 
three  bulbs  in  a  48-pot,  which  should  be  well  drained,  the  soil  to 
consist  of  a  light  open  material.  After  potting  plunge  them  in  cocoa-nut 
fibre  until  they  commence  to  grow,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  light 
cold  frame.  Water  must  be  applied  carefully. 

The  following  are  also  very  useful  : — Scilla  siberica,  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae,  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Babianas,  and  Tritonias,  all  of  which  succeed 
under  the  same  treatment  recommended  for  Freesias. — A.  YOUNG. 


TIGRIDIAS. 

These  are  showy  flowers  for  summer  beds  in  groups  here  and  there  ; 
not  required  too  thickly,  however,  for  then  their  gaudy  colours  would  act 
as  a  conductor,  and  naught  else  be  seen.  I  am  not  convinced  that  Mr. 
Guthrie’s  estimate  of  the  time  of  planting  and  his  method  are  quite  right 
for  this  side  the  Channel,  and  unless  he  is  planting  on  very  light  sandy 
soils  he  will  find  that  the  months  of  February  and  March  will  be  anything 
but  favourable  for  the  operation,  and  would  he  unconditionally  prefer 
those  months  and  his  prescribed  depth  on  stiffer  soils  ?  On  these  latter 
with  his  long  dibble  he  would  have  an  arm-aching  time  I  am  sure.  I  have 
realised  such  excellent  results  from  April  planting  at  3  inches  deep  that 
I  shall  never  depart  from  it ;  and  I  know  this  much,  that  bulbs  from 
warmer  climes  than  om'  own,  and  which  we  can  only  risk  in  the  ground 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  are  not  benefited  by  deep  planting,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extra  labour  entailed  in  lifting,  and,  being  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face  the  bulbs  ripen  somewhat  earlier  too.  T.  Herberti  may  be  left  in 
the  soil  all  the  winter  ;  it  is  never  harmed  if  it  receives  frame  protection. 

A  minimum  unconditional  depth  of  0  inches  for  Tiger  Flowers  is  a  little 
too  much,  and  for  pot  culture  ordinary  pots  would  be  out  of  it  altogether. 
Extended  drain-pipes  would  more  likely  meet  the  case,  and  assure  a  little 
soil  below  the  bulbs  ;  but  what  of  Herbert’s  Tigridia  at  this  depth?  It 
reminds  me  of  the  foreigner’s  “tip”  for  Ixia- growing  in  England.  He 
said  the  whole  secret  lay  in  deep  planting,  and  they  should  be  planted 
at  least  (he  emphasised  those  words)  12  inches  deep.  What  charming 
little  things  these  would  be — when  they  came  up  ! — Speciaeist. 


HOT  WEATHER  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Tour  correspondent  “Thinker”  is  not  always  right  in  his 
conclusions,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me.  He  appears  to  take  for 
granted  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  deductions  that  the  scarcity 
of  fruit  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  more  the  result  of  im¬ 
mature  wood  in  autumn  than  of  frost  in  spring.  I  am  unable  to 
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agree  with  either  of  them.  Hard  firm  ripe  growths  I  will  readily 
grant  are  conducive  to  the  formation  of  blossom  buds,  and  also, 

I  willingly  concede,  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  flowers; 
but  I  am  nevertheless  unable  to  accept  the  dictum  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  as  to  such  blossoms  being  in  any  sense  proof  against 
injury  or  destruction  by  frost  in  spring.  Although  I  always 
have  endeavoured,  and  always  shall  endeavour,  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  mature  the  growths  of  fruit  trees  in  my  charge  whether 
they  are  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air,  because  that  is  a  safe 
course  to  pursue  for  the  production  of  blossom,  I  am  yet  never¬ 
theless  painfully  conscious  of  what  appears  to  me  a  stern  fact — 
that  blossom  is  killed  by  frost  in  spring,  however  well  the  wood 
may  be  ripened  in  the  autumn.  I  go  further  than  this,  and 
assert  that  if  the  wood  of  fruit  trees  were  what  may  be  termed 
only  fairly  well  matured,  and  no  spring  frosts  followed,  more 
fruit  would  be  had  than  if  the  growths  were  ripened  to  the  utmost, 
and  sharp  frosts  prevailed  in  April  and  May. 

Let  the  wood  of  the  fruit  trees  be  as  hard  as  it  may,  that  has 
no  influence  whatever  in  hardening  the  blossom.  The  pistils 
of  the  flowers  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries — indeed  of 
all  fruits  —  are  essentially  tender,  and  will  only  endure  a  certain 
degree  of  cold,  and  when  that  is  exceeded  they  succumb.  The 
stamens  and  petals  are  more  hardy ;  but  I  have  known  the  pistils 
of  fruit  blossom  killed  time  after  time,  however  perfect  the 
flowers  were,  and  however  hard  and  rijie  the  wood,  and  the  same 
thing  will  occur  again.  If  severe  frosts  occur  next  spring  the 
same  dearth  of  fruit  will  follow  as  so  many  persons  are  now 
experiencing  in  spite  of  the  highly  satisfactory  state  of  the  trees 
at  the  present  time. 

Nor  do  I  consider  that  such  growths  which  are  not  made  hard 
and  brown  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun  are  so  inferior  in  fruit- 
producing  capacity  as  many  persons  appear  to  imagine.  Wood 
well  ripened  is  more  hardy  and  less  liable  to  lie  injured  by  frost 
in  winter— the  forerunner  of  canker — than  immature  wood  is; 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  that  portion  of  the  growth  of  an  Apple, 
Pear,  Peach,  or  Plum  tree  that  is  produced  in  May  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  more  fruitful  than  portions  produced  two  months  later; 
yet  the  former  ought  to  be,  and  is,  harder  than  the  latter. 

1  have  many  times  seen  the  finest  blossom,  and  fruit  too,  on 
those  parts  of  shoots  that  are  not  the  hardest  and  ripest.  This 
is  often  the  case  with  Peaches ;  and  I  have  observed  Plum  trees 
that  would  have  been  practically  blossomless  but  for  the  flowers 
that  expanded  towards  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  and  these  ai’e,  I 
think,  younger  than  the  base.  Time  after  time  I  have  gathered 
the  best  Apples  from  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots  that 
could  not  have  been  regarded  as  “  well  ripened.”  They  were 
ripe  enough  no  doubt,  but  were  not  hard  in  the  sense  that  Mr. 
Abbey  and  his  supporter  “Thinker”  appear  to  suggest  as  indis¬ 
pensable.  This,  however,  is  not  the  chief  point  on  which  I 
dissent  from  them. 

If  ripeness  of  wood  in  the  autumn  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  absence  of  frost  in  spring  in  the  production  of  fruit  how  are 
we  to  explain  the  fact,  for  fact  I  believe  it  is,  that  there  are 
more  Apples  in  Northumberland  than  in  Kent  this  year.  I  am 
told  on  good  authority  that  the  Kentish  orchards,  including  old 
trees  that  made  little  growth  last  year,  are  practically  barren, 
while  trees  2u0  miles  north  are  bearing  excellent  crops.  Such 
trees  I  have  seen,  and  I  cannot  suppose  their  growths  were  better 
ripened  than  were  those  of  trees  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Kent. 

Roasting  and  starvation  is  not  wood-ripening,  at  least  for 
purposes  of  fruit-production,  as  many  a  stunted  weakened  fruit¬ 
less  tree  in  orchards  proves ;  and  even  if  such  trees  produce 
blossoms  in  shoals,  no  matter  how  hard  the  wood  is,  the  blossoms 
will  be  just  as  tender  and  liable  to  destruction  by  frost  in  spring 
as  flowers  that  are  fewer  on  healthier  and  free-growing  trees,  the 
wood  of  which  is  not  popularly  considered  so  ripe  as  it  should 
be,  Mr.  Abbey’s  and  “A  Thinker’s”  opinions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. — An  Old  Gardener. 


GILIAS. 

Most  forms  of  Gilias  that  are  widely  known  and  d  servedly  admired 
in  masses,  and  much  used  for  vases  when  cut,  are  annuals.  The  biennia 
and  perennial  section  are  extremely  rare,  and  although  most  of  them  are 
pretty  and  deserving  a  place  in  all  collections,  it  is  seldom  they  ar 
seen  outside  a  botanical  garden. 

G.  aggregata,  a  handsome  biennial,  flowered  beautifully  about  two 
years  ago  at  Floore  Weedon,  where  I  believe  it  also  ripened  seed,  which  is 
a  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  late  wet  seasons  ;  and 
to  grow  the  plant  well  it  must  have  a  warm  sheltered  position,  either 
against  a  south  wall  or  other  suitable  place  where  the  above  conditions 
can  be  attended  to.  The  flowers  are  extremely  handsome,  and  are  borne 
in  loose  corymbs,  reddish  purple,  but  variable. 


G.  Brandegei,  the  perennial  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving 
(fig.  40),  makes  a  compromise  between  Gilia  and  Polemonium,  as  it  falls 
exactly  between  the  two,  and  indeed  in  habit  and  outward  appearance 
has  more  of  the  character  of  the  latter  than  the  former,  yet  diflering  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  from  both  of  these  genera. 

G.  Brandegei  forms  tufts  of  small  peculiar  and  pretty  leaves,  alter¬ 
nate  on  the  leafstalk;  the  flower  stems  are  erect,  from  6  to  8  inches  in 
height,  giving  a  succession  of  bright  primrose -yellow  flowers  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  seems  to  flourish  best  in  a  damp  shady 


situation  ;  if  on  rockery  the  natural  drainage  will  be  found  sufficient. 
Planted  out  in  a  frame  where  it  can  be  treated  liberally  it  attains  a  large 
size  for  a  Gilia,  forming  in  one  year  a  clump  from  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter. 
The  young  growths  or  side  shoots  may  be  struck  readily  under  a  hand¬ 
glass  in  August  and  September.  Native  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  of  South 
Colorado. — M.  S. 


NON-PRUNED  APPLE  TREES. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  send  in  the  names  of  Apples  and  also  of 
Pears  which  bear  on  the  last  year’s  shoots  1  “  Non-Believer  ”  gives  the 
normal  type  of  growth  in  the  Apple,  Mr.  Waiting  and  Mr.  Bunyard 
have  favoured  us  with  some  of  the  exceptions.  As  far  as  my  limited 
experience  extends  it  appears  that  certain  varieties  both  of  Pears  and 
Apples  fail  to  make  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  “  midsummer  shoot,” 
and  consequently  mature  some  of  the  buds  on  the  first  growth.  Amongst 
Pears  Josephine  de  Malines  is  a  good  example,  and  I  think  Vicar  of 
Winkfield.  To  the  list  of  Apples  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bunyard  Cornish 
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Gilliflower  may  be  added.  It  i.s  quite  possible  that  a  large  number  of 
varieties  may  possess  the  peculiarity  I  allude  to,  and  that  many  trees 
grow  too  much  wood  in  consequence  of  the  pruning  knife  being  used 
too  freely. 

The  notes  on  Apples  by  “  R.  P.  B.”  are  very  acceptable,  and  the 
subject  might  be  enlarged  upon  to  the  benefit  of  many  of  your  readers. 
The  soil,  subsoil,  and  climate  here  are  all  dry,  but  the  typical  second 
growth  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  well  developed  in  many  instances,  so  that 
the  exceptional  case  of  Josephine  de  Malines  cannot  be  styled  an 
“  accident.” — C.  B. 


May  I  suggest  that  your  correspondents  who  say  Apples  bear  freely 
on  the  last  year’s  shoots  send  examples  either  to  your  office  or  somewhere 
else  to  he  verified  ?  Their  evidence  at  present  is  unsatisfactory.  One  side 
says  the  fruit  is  borne  at  the  “  tips  ”  of  the  last  year’s  shoots  only,  and 
another  correspondent,  Mr.  Young,  writes  this  week  to  say  that  the  fruit 
appears  “  over  a  length  of  10  inches  at  least  on  the  same  season’s  growth, 
not  measuring  from  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  but  from  the  base  upwards.” 
I  feel  confident  that  if  Mr.  Young  will  send  you  examples  of  the  shoots 
he  names  you  will  find  the  fruit  buds  he  speaks  of  on  the  last  year’s 
wood  just  below  where  this  year’s  shoots  start  from.  He  has  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  reckoned  the  two  years’  growth  as  one,  hence  his  error.  I  speak 
of  entire  shoots,  not  spur-pruned  trees. — Non-Believer. 

P.S. — Will  Mr.  Young  please  to  post  me  one  of  his  shoots  through 
you? 

[Mr.  Waiting  sent  specimens  bearing  clusters  of  fruit  undoubtedly 
©n  the  shoots  grown  last  season,  the  fruit  being  near  the  extremities,  not 
at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  [ 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS  AND  JUDGING. 

Schedules  are  often  very  original  in  country  places,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  judges.  The  latter  often  fail  to  discern  the  difference  between 
winter  and  spring-sown  Onions,  as  nine  times  out  of  ten  winter  Onions 
are  shown  amongst  spring  Onions,  and  as  such  get  the  prizes. 

A  witty  writer  in  the  Journal  would  like  to  know  where  Grapes, 
Melons,  Peaches,  and  Pines  were  shown  in  collections  of  small  fruit.  At 
Kendal  black  and  white  Grapes  were  shown  in  a  collection  of  six  dishes 
of  small  fruits  ;  the  same  has  been  done  at  Ulverston,  Barrow,  and  many 
places  around,  and  those  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

At  the  late  Kendal  Show  a  handsome  prize  was  given  for  the  best 
tray  of  vegetables,  and  the  collection  that  won  was  not  on  a  tray,  but 
staged  on  the  table  ;  some  others  had  simply  a  frame  around  them. 
Now  those  should  all  have  been  disqualified  by  the  reading  of  the 
schedule — firstly,  because  they  were  not  on  a  tray  ;  and  secondly,  because 
no  one  was  allowed  to  arrange  his  own  produce,  but  pass  it  over  the 
stage  outside  the  door.  Judges  at  least  ought  to  see  that  they  read  the 
schedules  properly  and  act  accordingly. — J.  E.  W. 

[It  would  sometimes  puzzle  them  to  do  so.  In  this  case  if  the  word 
“  collection  ”  had  been  substituted  for  “  tray  ”  there  would  have  been  no 
ambiguity.  Since  the  fruits  named  are  regarded  as  “small,”  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  are  considered  “large”  fruits  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  shows  referred  to.] 


AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  of  many  initials  as  to  the  benefit 
derived  from  transplanting  the  autumn-sown  Onions  in  the  spring.  I 
have  tried  both  transplanting  and  leaving  them  on  the  seed  bed,  and  I 
found  I  got  nearly  double  weight  off  the  transplanted  ones.  For  exhibi¬ 
tion  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  transplant.  My  mode  of  culture 
is  slightly  different  to  that  of  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z  ”  and  Mr.  Muir.  I  find  that 
autumn-sown  Onions  require  a  quantity  of  rich  dung  about  16  inches 
below  the  surface,  in  addition  to  a  well-manured  top  spit.  It  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  to  trench  the  ground,  digging  into  the  bottom  spit  a 
very  heavy  dressing  of  partly  decayed  dung,  and  mixing  with  the  surface 
soil  a  liberal  quantity  of  old  hotbed  manure.  Early  in  February  I  like 
to  prick  out  the  plants  on  to  this  bed,  giving  it  a  dusting  of  lime  and  soot. 
I  am  very  particular  in  having  the  ground  firm  and  the  roots  firmly 
established  in  the  soil.  Later  on,  in  showery  weather,  a  dressing  of 
guano  and  salt  will  be  a  great  help,  well  hoeing  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
fairly  dry,  I  have  never  tried  nitrate  of  soda,  but  will  take  “Y,  B.A.  Z.’s” 
hint  next  year.  This  year  I  tried  Daniel’s  White  Elephant  Tripoli  and 
grew  bulbs  from  15  to  20  inches  in  circumference,  but  Rocca  is  a  more 
weighty  Onion,  and  I  have  sown  Lemon  Rocca  and  White  Queen  in  pre¬ 
ference.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Onions  seem  to  do  best  if  planted 
year  after  year  on  the  same  ground.  I  may  add  that  if  procurable  cess¬ 
pool  liquid  between  the  rows  applied  in  June  will  be  certain  to  help 
form  exhibition  bulbs  so  long  as  the  liquid  does  not  touch  the  bulbs. — 
H.  S.  Eastt. 


VALLOTA  PURPUREA. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  above  plant  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
we  have  for  embellishing  the  conservatory  or  dwelling.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  Vallota  purpurea  :  the  best  has  longer  and  stouter  flower 
stems,  the  flowers  are  better  in  substance  and  form  and  of  a  much 
brighter  colour  than  the  other  variety,  which  is  comparatively  not  worth 
growing.  The  secret  of  success  in  its  culture  is  to  produce  strong 
growth,  when  its  successful  flowering  will  be  a  certainty.  A  great  mis° 
take  in  its  culture  is  to  dry  off  the  points  after  they  have  bloomed.  If 


this  is  done  the  roots  perish,  the  foliage  decays,  and  the  bulbs  shrivel. 
It  is  not  often  that  repotting  is  needed — that  is,  if  the  roots  are  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  the  soil  sweet.  I  have  seen  pots  crowded  with 
bulbs  that  had  not  been  disturbed  for  five  or  six  years,  and  they  bloomed 
beautifully  every  autumn  ;  but  strong  young  plants  must  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  by  want  of  pot-room. 

The  best  time  for  repotting  is  immediately  after  flowering.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  to  consist  of  two  parts  fibry  yellow 
loam,  with  one  part  each  of  good  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  liberal  addi¬ 
tion  of  silver  or  river  sand.  Pot  very  firmly,  and  do  not  give  large  shifts. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  in  an  intermediate  house  to  start  them  into 
growth  ;  if  they  have  not  been  repotted  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  position.  Water  carefully  if  they  are  fresh  potted.  By  the  first 
week  in  December  place  them  in  a  cooler  greenhouse,  and  only  keep 
them  in  a  slightly  moist  condition.  In  the  spring  they  will  commence 
to  grow  freely,  when  water  should  be  freely  but  judiciously  applied.  If 
the  plants  have  not  been  repotted,  and  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
a  little  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial  during  the  growing  season. — 
A.  Young. 


BATH  FLORAL  FETE. 

September  3ed  and  4th. 

The  third  or  autumn  Show  of  the  Bath  Society  is  deservedly  popular  with 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  competition  is  usually  good  throughout,  while,  should  the  weather  prove 
at  all  favourable,  the  attendance  of  visitors  is  most  encouraging  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Several  large  tents  are  required  for  the  various  exhibits,  and  in  no 
one  case  were  there  any  appreciable  blanks  owing  to  visitors  failing  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  Specimen  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  and  Fuchsias 
were  shown  in  great  numbers  and  in  excellent  condition,  the  exhibitors 
including  several  noted  prizewinners  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  tents  con¬ 
taining  various  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  even  vegetables  were,  and  in  fact 
always  are,  much  more  attractive  to  the  throngs  of  people  present.  We 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  names  of  the  successful  plant- 
exhibitors  and  the  exhibits,  but  the  case  was  very  different  in  the  other 
classes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  our  report  is  not  so  full  and  complete  as  was 
intended. 

Fuchsiaf. — These  invariably  receive  the  greatest  attention  at  this  Show, 
and  the  fairly  liberal  prizes  offered  attract  some  of  the  finest  plants  in  the 
country,  these  coming  from  the  Trowbridge  district.  The  premier  group  of 
nine  plants  was  staged  by  Mr.  James  Lye,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay, 
these  being  perfect  pyramids  ranging  from  8  feet  to  9  feet  in  height,  and 
consisting  of  such  fine  exhibition  varieties  as  Lye’s  Favourite,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hay,  Charming,  Star  of  Wilts,  Final,  Bountiful,  Pink  Perfection,  Harriet 
Lye,  and  James  Lye.  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  W.  P.  Clarke,  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  for  a  group  only  slightly  inferior  to  Mr.  Lye’s,  the 
varieties  being  very  similar.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  Snell,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Counsell,  who  also  had  highly  creditable  specimens.  The  first  prize 
for  six  Fuchsias  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Fletcher,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Gabriel, 
Esq.,  among  these  being  fairly  good  pyramids  of  Bountiful,  Arabella,  and 
Annie  Luster.  Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  gardener  to  Miss  Barrow,  was  awarded 
the  second  prize  in  this  class.  With  four  Fuchsias  Mr.  J.  Riddick, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Pinder,  took  the  lead,  these  consisting  of  creditable 
specimens  of  Charming,  James  Lye,  Bountiful,  and  Queen  Victoria.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Southard,  gardener  to  F.  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  who 
had  good  plants  of  DoeTs  Favourite  and  Charming  ;  and  the  third  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  T.  Jolly,  Esq.  Mr.  Lje  was  first  with 
a  single  specimen  of  a  light-flowering  variety,  having  a  perfect  pyramid  of 
Gustave  Dord,  Mr.  G.  Snell  being  second  with  Marginata  in  excellent  condition. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  a  dark  variety  Mr.  G.  Tucker  was  first  with  a 
grand  pyramid  of  Charming,  Mr.  Lye  following  with  a  good  plant  of  Thomas 
King. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower. — The  best  twelve  specimens  were 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham,  these  consisting  of  good  examples 
of  Dipladenia  amabile.  Erica  Iveryana,  E.  Austiniana,  E.  McNabiana.  Ixora 
Williamsii,  I.  Coleii,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  A  grandiflora,  A  nobilis,  Phoeno- 
coma  prolifera  Barnesii,  and  poor  examples  of  Dipladenia  hybrida  and 
Rondeletia  speciosa.  Mr.  W.  Long,  gardener  to  C.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  was  a 
close  second,  his  group  including  good  examples  of  Rondeletia  speciosa  (very 
highly  coloured),  Ixora  Williamsii,  1.  Fraserii,  Anthurium  Schertzerianum, 
and  A.  Andreanum.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould  was  awarded  the  third  prize  for  a 
fairly  good  group.  With  six  flowering  plants  Mr.  Tucker  W'as  first,  these 
consisting  of  creditable  specimens  of  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  Lapageria 
rosea,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Stat'ce  profu.?a,  a  seedling  Dipladenia,  and  Ixora 
coccinea  rosea.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould,  gardener  to  E.  E.  Bryant,  Esq.,  was 
second,  Mr.  D.  Bloodworth  third,  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
Jones,  gardener  to  General  Doherty.  The  latter  had  a  plant  of  Yucca 
aloifolia  variegata  carrying  a  grand  spike  of  nearly  pure  white  blooms.  Mr. 
A.  Haw'kins  was  first  with  four  flowering  plants,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond 
second,  and  Mr.  G.  Hallett  (gardener  to  Mrs.  West),  all  staging  fairly  good 
specimens.  The  best  single  flowering  plant,  a  good  pyramid  of  Ixora 
Williamsii,  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Long,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  following  with 
Stephanotis  floribunda  in  good  condition. 

A  considerable  number  of  fine-foliaged  plant.s  w'ere  shown,  though  but 
few  of  them  were  particularly  good.  The  best  fifteen  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Cypher,  these  i  Deluding  highly  coloured  medium-sized  specimens  of  Croton 
Johanni.s,  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  C.  interruptus  aureus,  and  C.  Sunset,  and 
fine  examples  of  Kentia  Canterbnryana,  Latania  borbonica,  Cycas  revoluta, 
and  other  Palms.  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  was  awarded  the  second  fora 
rather  uneven  group.  Mr.  D.  Bloodworth  had  the  best  nine  specimens, 
these  including  Croton  Johannis,  C.  fascinatus,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana 
in  good  condition.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould  had,  among  others,  good  plants  of 
Latania  rubra  and  Acalypha  musaica,  and  was  awarded  the  second  prize, 
the  third  going  to  Mr.  G.  Hallett.  With  a  single  specimen  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould 
was  first,  staging  a  grand  example  of  Gleichenia  rupestris,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Drummond  following  with  a  good  Cjcas  revoluta.  Mr.  Cypher  was  the 
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only  exhibitor  of  six  Orchids,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  good 
examples  of  Dsnbrobium  formosum  giganteum,  Cattleya  speciosa,  Lycaste 
Skinnerii,  Odontoglossum  grande, [Oncidium  Lanceanum,  and  Laslia  purpurata. 
Mr.  Cypher  was  also  first  with  six  Heaths,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Drummond  ;  while  the  prizetakers  with  four  Heaths  were  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Mould  and  W.  J.  Mould,  and  with  a  single  specimen  Messrs.  Cypher  and 
W.  Long  were  the  successful  exhibitors.  Mr.  Cypher  won  the  first  prize  for 
a  single  specimen  greenhouse  flowering  plant  with  a  well-flowered  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  Tucker. 

Several  attractive  groups  of  Ferns  and  Lycopods  were  shown,  the 
specimens  being  more  remarkable  for  their  healthy  appearance  than  for  size. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Stancombe  was  a  good  first  with  twenty  varieties,  and  was  closely 
followed  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Mould  and  G.  Tucker,  who  took  the  remaining 
prizes  in  the  order  named.  With  twelve  varieties  Mr.  T.  Carr  was  first, 
Mr.  H.  Jones  second,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall  third,  the  exhibits  being  very 
creditable  in  each  instance.  Six  flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  well 
shown  by  several  growers.  Mr.  G.  Tucker  was  placed  first,  his  best  being 
Acme,  Circulator,  and  Lizzie  Brooks  ;  Mr.  H.  Jones  was  a  close  second,  and 
the  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall.  Mr.  J.  Riddick  had  the  best  four 
Zonals,  Mr.  F.  Slade  being  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Snell  third,  all  having  well- 
flowered  plants.  Balsams  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Southard,  J. 
Weston,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Layard,  and  J.  Carr;  Achimenes  by 
Messrs.  H.  Jones,  G.  Tucker,  and  A.  Hawkins  ;  Cockscombs  by  Miss 
Crock  ford  and  Mr.  J.  Lye ;  Coleus  by  Mr.  Lye,  Miss  Crockford,  and  Mr. 
Jones  ;  Verbenas  by  Mr.  A.  Hawkins  ;  and  Petunias  by  Miss  Crockford  and 
Mr.  Lye,  the  prizes  going  in  the  order  named  in  each  instance.  Several 
fine  pots  of  Lilium  auratum  were  shown,  Mr.  G.  Hallett  having  the  best, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  Burnell, 
gardener  to  Miss  Hellyer.  In  the  class  for  three  Liliums  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
and  Sons  were  a  good  first,  having  fine  pots  of  the  lancifolium  varieties  ; 
Mr.  Burnell  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  third.  Tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  with  the  exception  of  the  first-prize  lot  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Clifford,  were  scarcely  so  good  as  last  year.  Mr.  M.  Hooper  was  second, 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Mayell  third. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Twenty-seven  classes  were  provided  for  these,  and  in  every  instance 
the  competition  was  keen.  Roses,  Gladoli,  Dahlias  single  and  double,  and 
Asters  were  the  most  extensively  shown,  and  all  were  exceptionally  good. 
The  best  twenty-four  triplets  of  Roses  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Jefferies  and 
Son,  Cirencester ;  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  being  a  very  close  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  third.  With  twelve  triplets  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  took  the  lead, 
the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  F.  Harris,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Burgess. 
Mr.  Budd  was  also  first  with  twelve  single  blooms ;  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  being  a 
close  second,  Mr.  W.  Narroway  third  ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Mattock  for  a  stand  of  the  pretty  Tea  Rose  William  Allan  Richardson. 
Among  the  Roses  shown  the  best  were  Pride  of  Waltham,  Alba  Rosea,  La 
France,  Alfred  Colomb,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Alfred 
Dumesnil,  Mar^chal  Niel,  A.  K.  Williams,  Paul  Jamain,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Marie  Baumann.  Gladioli  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Dobree,  who  had 
the  first  prize  for  thirty-six  spikes,  and  this  successful  grower  also  staged 
a  considerable  number  of  spikes  not  for  competition — Octavie,  Niobe,  Mr. 
A.  Brongniart,  Granny,  Rosina,  and  Sealy  Bridge  were  particularly  good. 
The  second  prize  for  thirty-six  spikes  was  well  won  by  Mr.  S.  Brown ;  the 
third  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Wheelei'.  Messrs.  H.  Hooper,  S.  Tottle,  and 
G.  Cooling  &  Son  were  respectively  first,  second,  and  third  for  twelve  spikes 
of  Gladioli,  and  in  every  case  the  varieties  were  good  and  well  grown. 
Dahlias,  again,  are  always  particularly  well  represented  at  Bath,  and  this 
season  there  was  a  grand  lot  of  bloom  in  competition,  and  also  not  for 
competition.  With  twenty-four  varieties  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Bristol,  was  a 
good  first,  Mr.  W.  Shaw  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Nation  third.  Mr.  G.  Hum¬ 
phries  was  first  with  twelve  varieties ;  Messrs.  G.  Horsell  and  S.  Tottle 
being  respectively  second  and  third.  Mr.  W.  Shaw  was  first  with  nine 
Fancy  varieties ;  Mr.  G.  Humphries  being  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Nation 
third.  Single  Dahlias  were,  as  they  always  ought  to  be,  shown  in  bunches 
of  not  less  than  six  blooms  with  buds  and  foliage,  and  in  this  state  are 
decidedly  attractive,  whereas  single  blooms  look  very  meagre.  Mr.  T. 
Carr  was  a  good  first,  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  second,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
and  Sous  third.  Asters  were  very  fine,  and  a  considerable  difficulty  here 
as  in  the  preceding  classes  was  experienced  in  awarding  the  prizes.  The 
best  twenty-four  German  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Mr. 
G.  S.  Walters  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  third.  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters 
was  also  first  with  French  varieties,  Mr.  H.  Pocock  second,  and  Mr.  H. 
Hooper  third,  and  an  extra  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters.  Phloxes 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Tuton,  J.  B.  Blackmore,  and  H.  Hooper  ; 
Verbenas  by  Messrs.  A.  Hawkins  and  T.  W.  Davis;  Hollyhocks  by  Messrs. 
W.  Smith,  J.  Burgess,  and  W.  Davis  ;  twenty- four  bunches  of  cut  flowers  by 
Messrs.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lewis  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  J.  Mould,  and  W.  C. 
Drummond ;  table  ornaments  by  Messrs.  Cypher,  E.  T.  Hill,  and  M. 
Hookings;  and  bouquet  for  the  hand  by  Messrs.  Cypher,  Hookings,  and 
M.  J.  W.  Lovibond,  the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  the  names  are 
given.  The  bouquet  shown  by  Mr.  Cypher  was  very  much  admired,  as 
were  the  other  exhibits  in  this  and  preceding  classes.  Messrs.  Cooling  and 
Son  had  good  stands  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowers  not  for  competi¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.  of  Forest  Hill,  London,  the  well- 
known  Begonia  specialists,  came  a  beautiful  assortment  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonia  blooms. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Immense  quantities  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shown,  and  in 
many  cases  exhibits  were  very  good  indeed.  Last  autumn  there  were  no 
collections  of  fruit  shown  ;  this  year  there  were  six  lots  of  eight  dishes  in 
competition,  the  winning  collections  being  most  creditable,  and  nearly  of 
equal  merit.  Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  rightly 
awarded  the  first  prize,  his  collection  consisting  of  good  Alnwick  Seedling 
and  fairly  good  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes,  a  handsome  Hybrid  Cashmere 
Melon,  fine  Brunswick  Figs,  Prince  of  Wales  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines, 
and  Jefferson  Plums.  Mr.  W.  Nash,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  was 
a  good  second,  his  best  dishes  being  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Dell’s  Hybrid 
Melon,  Barrington  Peaches,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines.  Mr.  G.  Howe  was 
placed  third  for  a  good  lot  of  fruit,  including  good  Alicante  Grapes,  Elruge 


Nectarines,  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pears  ;  whilst  Mr.  W.  Bannister, 
gardener  to  H.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Esq.,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

Grapes,  on  the  whole,  were  not  particularly  good.  With  eight  bunches 
in  four  sorts  Mr.  Nash  w’as  first,  having  fine  well-finished  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  moderately  good  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Chaffin,  Esq.,  was  a  very  close 
second,  his  bunches  of  Meredith’s  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Madres- 
field  being  of  medium  size,  but  remarkably  well  finished,  but  the  collection 
was  spoilt  with  an  inferior  example  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  J.  Mar¬ 
shall,  gardener  to  M.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  was  third,  his  collection  including  good 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Taylor  was  first  in  the 
class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  with  fairly  good  examples,  the 
second  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Symes,  Esq.,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Shipley,  Esq.  With  two  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  the  competition  was  much  better,  Mr.  F.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  J.  Lysaght,  Esq.,  taking  the  lead  with  small  but  well-finished 
bunches  ;  Mr.  J.  Ellicott,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  being  a  good 
second;  Mr.  S.  Wakeham,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Lovibond,  Esq.,  third,  and  an 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Loosemore,  gardener  to  W.  Cooper,  Esq. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Shelton,  gardener  to  W.  K.  Wait,  Esq.,  was  first  for  three  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  J.  Ellicott  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Marshall  third, 
all  having  fairly  good  examples.  In  the  class  for  any  other  white  Grape 
Mr.  W.  Rye,  gardener  to  J.  Derham,  Esq.,  was  first  with  creditable  bunches 
of  Golden  Champion,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Phipps, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  third.  In  the  class  for  any  black 
Grape  Mr.  Nash  was  first  with  heavy  well-finished  bunches  of  Black  Alicante, 
the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Gibson,  for  the  same  variety.  Mr.  A.  Miller 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  Pine  Apple,  and  was  awarded  a  second  prize  for 
a  neat  fruit  of  Prince  Albert. 

Melons  were  shown  in  great  numbers,  the  greater  portion  being  of  better 
quality  than  usual.  For  a  green-fleshed  variety  Mr.  Miller  was  first,  having 
a  handsome  well-ripened  Hybrid  Cashmere.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  followed  with  a 
good  fruit  of  Musch-Musch,  an  American  variety  of  good  quality.  Mr.  H. 
Chislett,  gardener  to  Lady  Dynevor,  was  third,  and  an  extra  prize  was  given 
to  Mr.  E.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chislett  was  first  in  the  scarlet-flesh  class  with  a 
seedling,  Mr.  W.  Salter  being  second  with  Blenheim  Orange,  Mr.  Nash  third, 
and  an  extra  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  E.  Thomas. 

With  nine  Peaches  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards  was  first,  having  Barrington,  small 
but  highly  coloured  ;  second  Mr.  T.  Smith  with  Walburton  Admirable  ;  third 
Mr.  H.  Gay,  gardener  to  L.  Daubeney,  Esq.,  with  Royal  George.  With  six 
Peaches  Mr.  Miller  was  first,  having  small  well-coloured  Prince  of  Wales. 
Second  Mr.  S.  Wakeham  ;  third  Mr.  J.  H.  Lintern,  gardener  to  W.  Butler,  Esq. 
Mr.  G.  Pymm.  gardener  to  J.  Gouldsmith,  Esq.,  was  first  with  nine  Nectarines, 
staging  good  Pine  Apple ;  second  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards  ;  third  Mr.  W.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Miller  was  first  with  six  Nectarines,  Mr.  Lintern  second,  and  Mr.  E. 
Fisher  third.  For  dessert  Plums  Mr.  Miller  was  first,  Mr.  Bannister  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  Weston  third,  all  staging  Jefferson.  The  prizewinners  with  culinary 
Plums  were  Messrs.  J.  Carpenter,  E.  Hall,  and  A.  Beavis  ;  with  Green  Gages 
Messrs.  E.  Hall,  G.  H.  Richards,  and  J.  Moore  ;  with  Figs  Messrs.  M.  Barn- 
field,  J.  Goddard,  and  T.  Canning  ;  with  Cherries  Messrs.  F.  Cox,  gardener 
to  J.  Carr,  Esq.,  H.  Jones,  and  G.  Pymm  ;  with  three  dishes  of  Pears  Messrs. 
E.  Hall  (who  staged  good  dishes  of  Brown  Beurrb,  Summer  Rose,  and 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien),  W.  J.  Smith,  and  H.  Scott ;  one  dish  of  Pears 
Messrs.  A.  Beavis,  E.  Hall,  and  G.  Snell ;  dessert  Apples  Messrs.  E.  Hall, 
T.  Evry,  and  J.  T.  Holmes  ;  culinary  Apples  A.  Miller,  Colonel  Grant,  and 
G.  Pymm  ;  six  dishes  of  Apples  H.  Taylor,  R.  H.  Symes,  and  H,  S.  Dutton, 
the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  the  names  are  given,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  keen. 

One  tent  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  vegetables,  and  good  quality  was 
noticeable  throughout ;  but  our  report  being  already  lengthy  notes  on  the 
vegetable  classes  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Several  good  collections  were 
staged  in  the  classes  for  twelve,  nine,  and  six  varieties  respectively,  all  the 
exhibitors  evidently  being  both  able  to  grow  and  also  to  select  what  usually 
finds  favour  with  the  Judges.  The  premier  collection  of  twelve  varieties 
was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Tylee,  these  consisting  of  fine  dishes  of  Snowball 
Turnips,  Moore’s  Cream  Vegetable  Marrows,  Bath  Beet,  Telegraph  Cucumbers, 
Pride  of  the  Market  Peas,  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Suttons’ 
White  Celery,  Intermediate  Carrots,  Fluke  Kidney  Potato,  and  Trophy 
Tomatoes.  Mr.  G.  Garraway  was  a  very  close  second,  and  Mr.  F.  March  a 
good  third.  Other  successful  exhibitors  of  collections  were  Messrs.  W.  Smith, 
W.  Jordan,  and  W.  Duck  ;  James  Lye,  M.  Barnfield,  and  J.  Helps,  who  in 
each  instance  took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  There  were  also  classes 
for  single  dishes  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  season,  open  to  cottagers  only 
and  a  highly  creditable  competition  resulted. 


APPLES  AND  THEIR  VARIETIES. 

During  eighteen  years’  experience  here  I  have  carefully  observed  the 
best  varieties  of  Apples,  and  have  taken  special  notice  of  the  varieties 
which  suit  our  own  locality  in  Northamptonshire.  I  find  the  following 
very  serviceable,  and  may  remark  that  if  circumstances  so  happened  that 
I  was  obliged  to  grow  one  variety  only,  that  would  be  Barnack  Beauty. 
The  seedling  or  mother  tree  has  for  seventeen  years  past  borne  a  full  crop 
every  year,  and  the  young  trees  planted  here  five  years  ago  have  borne 
three  good  crops  of  Apples.  Barnack  Beauty  is  of  medium  size  and  beautiful 
colour,  and  keeps  until  Apples  come  again.  Its  proper  place  is  at  the  dessert 
table,  but  it  is  also  good  for  cooking  purposes.  My  next  favourite  is  Dutch 
Mignoane.  It  is  here  especially  valued  by  the  cook  for  making  that  delicate 
appendage  to  the  dinner  table,  an  Apple  charlotte.  These  two  varieties  bear 
fruit  yearly. 

Now  follows  my  own  selection.  For  early  kitchen  Apples  Lord  Suf- 
field  heads  the  list.  This  and  New  Hawthornden  is  doubtless  the  best, 
while  Waltham  Seedling,  sometimes  called  King  Noble,  is  a  most  useful 
mid-season  kitchen  Apple.  Add  to  these  for  late  varieties  Wellington, 
Round  Winter  Nonesuch,  and  Annie  Elizabeth.  Thedessert  kinds  run  thus — 
Red  Quarrenden,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Golden  Harvey  or  Brandy  Apple,  Court  Pendu  Plfit,  Wyken  Pippin, 
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and  Worcester  Pippin.  In  an  orchard  planted  here  three  years  ago 
some  300  trees,  the  following  are  bearing  good  crops  this  year : 
Granville,  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins,  Barnack  Beauty,  Lord 
Suffield,  King  Noble,  and  Dutch  Mignonne.  Of  the  above  varieties  I  have 
planted  one  dozen  each,  and  so  far  am  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Being  an  Apple  lover,  I  attended  last  year’s  Apple  congress  and  selected 
three  for  trial — Laxton’s  British  Queen,  Queen  Caroline,  and  Grenadier. 
The  two  latter  I  had  from  Mr.  B  unyard  in  fine  young  pyramids,  and  that 
gave  me  half  a  dozen  Apples  this  year,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  good  omen 
of  their  free-bearing  properties. 

Relative  to  Apple  trees  pruned  and  unpruned,  looking  through  a 
noble  duke’s  place  in  the  sunny  south  recently,  I  noticed  all  the  Apple 
trees  round  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden  looking  trim  and  tidy,  but 
appleless,  while  an  orchard  close  by,  belonging  to  the  place,  but  unpruned, 
having  a  capital  crop.  There  is  no  doubt  “  Thinker  ”  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  says,  “Prune  when  young  judiciously,  but  when  old  let 
them  alone.” — E.  Gilbert,  Burghley, 


CACTUS  DAHLIA  CONSTANCE, 

Apropos  of  the  reputed  white  Cactus  Dahlia  of  which  Mr.  Welch 
inquires  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  a  right 
good  thing,  and  I  hope  if  he  has  not  seen  good  flowers  of  it  he  may  yet 
live  to  behold  them.  It  is  difficult  to  be  had  in  good  form  (indeed  next 
to  impossible)  under  ordinary  treatment — namely,  by  striking  cuttings  in 
early  spring  and  planting  them  out  in  due  course,  but  cuttings  which 
were  rooted  early  in  the  present  year  in  2^-inch  pots  should,  when 
bedding  operations  were  completed,  be  shifted  into  48’s  and  plunged  in 
coal  ashes  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  By  the  end  of  the  year  good 
tubers  will  be  formed,  and  if  duly  attended  to  when  planting  time  comes 
round  they  will  invariably  produce  excellent  flowers.  The  same  remarks 
hold  good  of  D.  Juarezi. — E.  J.  C. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  During  the  early  part  of  the  first 
season  I  grew  this  good  old  variety,  I,  like  Mr.  Welch  (page  214),  was 
disappointed  with  it.  It  produced  but  few  blooms  during  August,  and 
these  were  not  so  white  as  anticipated  and  wished  for.  Later  on,  when 
the  days  and  nights  were  colder,  it  flowered  freely,  and  the  colour  was 
much  nearer  pure  white  than  formerly.  The  blooms  are  double  without 
being  heavy,  and  they  are  in  great  request  for  church  decoration.  It  is 
also  much  used  in  funeral  wreaths  and  crosses,  and  very  beautiful  it 
proves  when  tastefully  arranged  with  other  white  flowers  and  Fern  fronds. 
The  prettiest  cross  I  have  seen  for  some  time  was  composed  exclusively 
of  Constance  Dahlia  blooms,  white  Japanese  Anemones,  and  fronds  of 
Maidenhair  Fern. — W.  I.  M, 


OPEN  AIR  FLOWERS  IN  AUTUMN. 

In  summer,  when  everything  is  growing  luxuriantly  and  flowering 
profusely,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  prolong  their  beauty,  but  now 
much  may  be  done  to  help  the  autumn  flowers.  “The  beds  have  been 
fine,  but  they  are  over  now,”  is  an  expression  often  heard  about  this  time 
of  the  year  ;  and  although  it  may  be  correct  to  say  they  are  over  compared 
with  what  they  may  have  been,  it  is  yet  far  too  early  to  allow  them  to  be 
quite  over.  Whether,  however,  they  may  be  bright  again  for  long  or 
dull  and  unattractive  to  the  end  rests,  in  a  great  measure,  with  those  in 
barge. 

The  more  freely  anything  blooms  in  summer  the  more  liable  it  is  to 
collapse  early  in  autumn,  and  if  all  the  old  flowers  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  they  will  soon  prevent  others  from  forming.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
better  way  of  making  a  plant  cease  flowering  than  to  allow  seed  pods  to 
form,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  too  little  attention  given  to  taking  off 
the  old  blooms  in  time  to  prevent  any  check  to  successional  flowers.  At 
this  season  every  bloom  past  its  best  should  be  picked  off  all  plants 
required  to  bloom  as  far  into  the  autumn  as  possible.  This  applies  to 
Pelargoniums  and  everything  in  the  flower  garden,  as  well  as  to  Dahlias, 
Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  Asters,  Carnations,  and,  in  short,  everything  disposed 
to  wither  yet  desired  to  flower.  With  us  open  air  flowers  are  of  no 
consequence  just  now,  but  in  October  and  November  we  cannot  have  too 
many  of  them,  and  year  after  year  we  prove  that  nothing  causes  the  plants 
to  be  attractive  longer  than  a  constant  system  of  timely  gathering  of  the 
decaying  flowers.  Dead  leaves,  too,  should  have  no  quarter,  as  they 
retain  damp  and  cause  decay,  and  these  we  are  particular  in  removing 
when  going  the  weekly  rounds  of  our  flower  beds  and  borders  at  the 
present  time. — J.  M. 


CULTURE  OF  LACHENALIAS. 

These  rank  among  the  most  useful  of  dwarf  flowering  bulbous- 
roo  ted  plants,  and  being  so  well  adapted  for  front  rows  in  conservatory 
arrangements  during  the  spring  months,  the  wonder  is  they  are  not  more 
extensively  grown  by  those  who  have  large  demands  for  decorative 
plants  ;  their  culture  being  so  simple,  too,  should  be  a  greater  induce¬ 
ment  to  extend  their  numbers.  To  have  them  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  doubtless  the  planting-out  system  as  practised  by  Mr.  Ware  and 
others  is  the  best,  but  in  this  way  they  would  not  prove  so  useful  to  many 
as  in  pots.  Treated  liberally  very  creditable  examples  can  be  grown  in 
pots.  Light  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  well-doing  of  these  plants, 
therefore  from  the  first  they  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 


and  given  plenty  of  air,  as  when  drawn  they  do  not  prove  so  beautiful 
either  in  leaf  or  flower  spike,  neither  do  they  last  long  in  perfection. 

The  time  for  potting  varies  according  to  the  treatment  they  have 
received.  When  they  show  signs  of  growing  is  the  time  we  pot  our 
bulbs,  and  that  is  generally  about  the  first  week  in  September.  Anyone 
not  having  seen  to  them  should  do  so  at  once,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  they  are  left  under  stages  in  the  greenhouse  too  long,  thereby 
becoming  unduly  drawn.  The  soil  we  find  best  suited  to  these  little  bulbs 
is  three  parts  good  turfy  loam  to  one  of  well-rotted  cow  manure,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  sand  or  road  grit,  a  layer  of  manure  also  being  spread 
over  the  crocks.  Pots  ranging  in  sizes  from  4-inch  to  6-inch  are  best 
suited  to  their  culture,  and  the  former  is  preferred  with  us.  From  five  to 
eight  bulbs  are  sufficient  for  each,  and  they  should  be  quite  covered 
with  soil.  Cold  pits  or  frames  are  the  best  places  to  grow  these  in  from 
now  until  there  is  danger  of  sharp  frost,  when  they  are  better  removed 
to  a  greenhouse  shelf.  Watering  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  never 
allowing  them  to  become  dry  or  very  wet. 

There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  those  extensively  grown 
being,  however,  limited  in  number.  L.  pendula  and  tricolor  are  good 
with  red  and  yellow  flowers ;  luteola  is  a  good  yellow  variety ;  quad- 
ricolor  is  extremely  pretty  ;  and  Nelsoni  is  another  handsome  kind,  but 
is  difficult  to  obtain  true,  being  so  rare.  After  flowering  they  may  be 
gradually  dried  off  and  the  pots  laid  on  their  sides  under  a  wall  outdoors, 
or  under  the  greenhouse  stage,  until  the  growing  season  again  comes 
round. — Somersetshire  Foreman. 


The  different  varieties  of  Lachenalias  are  very  beautiful  for  the  conser¬ 
vatory.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  early  in  the  autumn,  as  they  commence 
to  make  growth  early.  Although  not  hardy,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  grow 
them  where  they  are  likely  to  receive  much  artificial  warmth,  as  they 
utterly  dislike  being  coddled.  Place  the  bulbs  about  2  inches  apart  in 
well-drained  pots,  the  soil  to  consist  of  good  fibry  yellow  loam.  After 
they  are  potted  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  until  they  commence  to  grow, 
when  they  should  be  arranged  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  When 
in  full  growth  they  must  receive  copious  supplies  of  water. — A.  L. 


LIME  AND  CHALK. 

Will  your  versatile  correspondent,  “  A  Thinker,”  be  good  enough  to 
state  how  he  manages  to  make  chalk  out  of  lime,  and  if  he  can  do  this  why 
he  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  it  instead  of  using  the  lime  for  Peach 
tree  borders  ?  What  I  deshe  to  know — and  I  think  there  may  be  others  to 
whom  the  information  may  be  useful — is  the  essential  difference  between 
lime  and  chalk,  and  also  the  different  effects  (if  any)  they  have  on  the 
soil  and  on  vegetation.  I  have  seen  lime  recommended — indeed,  have 
seen  it  used  successfully  on  Vine  and  fruit-tree  borders ;  but  now  we 
are  distinctly  informed  that  chalk  is  better.  I  have  been  told  that  lime 
cannot  be  converted  into  chalk,  but  that  chalk  can  be  made  into  lime, 
and  is  so  made  for  applying  to  land.  But  why  he  at  the  expense  of  thus 
converting  it  if  it  is  better  in  its  normal  state,  as  your  correspondent 
suggests  ?  Any  information  on  the  subject  will  be  valued  by — 
A  Learner. 


A  DAY  AT  BEXLEY  HEATH  AND  SWANLEY. 

“Would  you  like  to  have  a  run  over  to  Bexley  Heath  and  see 
Philip  Ladds’  wonderful  crops  of  Grapes  and  Tomatoes  ?  I  promise  you 
one  of  the  finest  sights  you  have  ever  beheld  in  the  way  of  Grape  and 
Tomato-growing.”  This  was  the  purport  of  a  note  which  I  received  from 
a  gardening  friend  a  few  days  ago.  Having  heard  so  much  of  this  vast 
establishment  I  naturally  felt  anxious  to  accept  my  friend’s  invitation  ; 
but  owing  to  indisposition,  the  effects  of  the  fierce  heat  of  late,  I  knew  it 
would  be  unwise  to  venture  thither  just  then.  A  change  to  cooler 
weather  having  come,  my  friend  put  in  his  appearance  with  his  horse 
and  trap,  and  I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to  take  a  ride  of  some 
few  miles  across  country  to  Bexley  Heath. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  drive  from  the  south-eastern  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis,  especially  during  the  fruit  season.  This  part  of  Kent  abounds 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  Strawberries  are 
grown  for  supplying  markets  with  fruit  and  the  jam  manufacturers  for 
preserving.  Tons  of  fruit  are  gathered  and  sent  up  from  one  farm  alone 
daily.  The  varieties  grown  chiefly  for  this  purpose  are  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  and  President.  A  plantation  is  not  considered  profitable  after 
three  years,  as  a  rule,  hence  new  plantations  are  constantly  being  formed 
to  succeed  the  former.  Raspberries,  too,  are  grown  to  an  enormous 
extent,  some  of  the  plantations  being  upwards  of  fifty  acres.  Carter’s 
Prolific  is  the  principal  variety  grown,  and  it  is  a  grand  sight  to  see  the 
immense  stools  with  their  short  sturdy  canes.  The  duration  of  a  plantation 
varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  according  to  soil,  &c.  No  stakes  are 
needed  to  support  these  sturdy  canes  ;  indeed  it  would  involve  a  heavy 
expenditure  to  supply  the  thousands  of  stools  were  such  required. 

Red  and  Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries  also  occupy  a  large  share 
of  the  fruit-grower’s  attention.  These  are  generally  grown  in  the  large 
plantations  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  thus  occupying  the  space  between 
the  larger  trees.  Here  and  there,  however,  one  may  see  them  growing  by 
themselves.  The  fruit  farmer  adopts  a  rather  novel  but  simple  plan  in 
“  rooting-out  ”  bush  fruit  trees  in  an  exhausted  plantation.  Wten  he 
wishes  to  clear  the  land  of  these  trees  for  another  crop  of  a  different 
nature  he  employs  two  men  and  a  horse.  Attached  to  the  traces  is  a 
strong  chain,  which  one  of  the  men  holds  in  his  hand  to  bind  round  the 
stem  tf  tie  tre’.  When  the  chain  is  bound  round,  the  other  man  causes 
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the  horse  to  give  a  sharp  pull,  and  out  comes  the  tree  with  its  mass  of 
roots.  This  is  effected  in  a  few  moments,  and  is  a  speedy  way  of  clearing 
•exhausted  plantations. 

The  Potato  crop  appeared  in  excellent  condition  ;  not  a  trace  could 
be  seen  of  its  parasitic  foe  having  commenced  its  destructiveness.  Scarlet 
Eunner  Beans,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought,  seemed  to  be  thriving 
well.  These  are  generally  grown  in  a  dwarf  state  by  continuous  pinching, 
but  this  .season  growers  have  found  the  crops  more  profitable  by  using 
supports  in  the  shape  of  pea-sticks.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  a 
large  field  of  these  grown  thus  laden  with  blossom  and  beans.  Leaving 
this  interesting  portion  of  our  ride  behind  we  soon  came  to  a  still  more 
interesting  spot — the  object  of  our  pilgrimage. 

MR.  LADDS’  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr.  Ladds’  Grape  and  Tomato-growing  has,  long  ago,  been  looked 
apon  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  gardening,  and  it  only  needs  a  personal 
inspection  to  satisfy  oneself  as  to  its  accuracy.  No  one  but  a  man  of 
Mr.  Ladds’  stamp,  combining  energy  and  great  business  enterprise,  could 
have  attained  such  success  in  producing  such  immense  crops  of  Grapes 
and  Tomatoes.  The  glass  erections  are  very  extensive.  There  are  truly 
acres  of  them.  Some  of  the  houses  are  upwards  of  400  feet  long,  and  all 
built  from  Mr.  Ladds’  own  designs,  being  constructed  in  an  economical 
and  serviceable  manner.  There  is  no  attempt  at  ornament,  and  the  best 
possible  use  is  made  of  all  available  space.  Everything  is  done  in  a 
rough-and-ready  style,  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  heating  apparatus. 
The  orthodox  gardener  who  has  been  accustomed  to  mathematical 
precision  in  the  arrangement  of  his  houses,  plants,  &c.,  would  be  perfectly 
shocked  to  behold  the  style  of  doing  things  here.  For  instance,  the  hot- 
water  pipes  diverge  and  converge  in  every  direction,  being  roughly  laid 
down,  independent  of  levels  and  straight  lines.  Old  flanges  of  hot-water 
pipes  are  used  for  attaching  to  the  end  of  the  ropes  for  keeping  the 
ventilators  in  position.  One  of  the  ends  of  these  flanges  is  filled  with 
Portland  cement,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  admit  of  the  rope  for  the 
purpose  just  mentioned. 

The  houses  are  all  span-roofed.  The  large  vinery  measuring  upwards 
of  500  feet  in  length  and  24  feet  wide  is  a  splendid  sight.  The  varieties 
grown  in  this  house  are  Gros  Colman  and  Lady  Downe’s,  and  in  size  of 
bunch  and  berry  are  not  to  be  surpassed .  Some  idea  of  the  quantity 
grown  in  this  house  may  be  gained  when  I  state  that  I  was  informed  that 
upwards  of  2^  tons  are  gathered  annually.  It  is  truly  a  magnificent 
sight  to  stand  at  the  bottom  end  of  this  house  and  behold  the  almost 
countless  numbers  of  black  Grapes  suspended  from  the  roof.  There  is 
no  scientific  border-making  employed  here.  When  a  new  house  is  built 
an  immense  quantity  of  stable  manure — some  tons — is  trenched  into  the 
ordinary  soil,  a  gravelly  loam,  and  in  this  the  Vines  are  planted.  When 
they  come  into  full  bearing  they  are  liberally  assisted  with  artificial 
stimulants.  There  is  no  undue  crowding  of  foliage,  and  abundance  of 
air  is  given.  The  fine  plump  brown  shoots  testify  strongly  to  Mr.  Ladds’ 
success  in  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood — a  great  point  in  good 
Grape  culture. 

In  addition  to  this  large  house  there  is  a  house  of  Muscats  130  feet  by 
25,  in  which  there  is  an  immense  crop  of  really  splendid  fruit,  the 
bunches  and  berries  being  of  enormous  size.  To  produce  this  heavy  crop 
recourse  is  had  to  a  liberal  application  of  such  artificial  manures  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  guano.  There  are  five  more 
large  vineries,  two  of  them  being  IGO  feet  by  25,  and  the  other  three 
300  feet  by  25.  The  two  first  named  are  planted  with  two-year-old  Gros 
Colmans.  These  had  been  cut  back  to  half  their  length  last  season, 
which  portion  of  the  canes  are  now  carrying  about  a  dozen  very  large 
bunches  each.  Next  year  these  will  carry  a  full  crop.  The  other  three 
houses  are  planted  with  Black  Alicantes  of  the  same  age  as  the  Gros 
Colmans  ]ust  referred  to,  and  are  bearing  similar  crops.  The  canes  are 
wonderfully  robust,  and  evinced  strong  evidence  of  good  feeding  in  their 
growing  and  fruiting  stages.  The  roots  of  the  Vines  are  entirely  inside, 
and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  have  an  immense  mass  of  feeding  roots 
near  the  surface.  Water  is  laid  on  all  the  houses,  therefore  by  means  of 
a  good  hose  a  needful  quantity  can  be  given  without  much  trouble. 

It  is  really  marvellous  to  what  extent  Vines  can  be  cropped  by  the 
aid  of  various  artificial  stimulants,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they  can 
attain  more  than  a  moderate  age  and  yield  profitable  crops,  which  time 
and  more  experience  alone  can  answer.  In  Mr.  Ladds’  case  the  prospect 
is  considerably  different  from  that  of  the  private  gardener.  In  the  former 
case,  if  after  a  few  years  the  crops  cease  being  profitable,  they  can  be 
rooted  out  and  the  house  occupied  with  a  more  remunerative  crop.  It  is 
very  different  in  the  case  of  the  private  gardener.  He  has  to  maintain  a 
constant  supply  of  fruit  of  average  quality,  and  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
season  or  two  whilst  new  Vines  are  being  prepared  for  fruiting  every 
few  years.  This  high-pressure  Grape-growing,  then,  is  suitable  for  market 
purposes,  but  not  for  the  average  private  garden. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  here  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  Grapes.  An 
immense  number  of  span-roofed  houses,  each  measuring  over  200  feet  in 
length,  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  Tomatoes,  of  which  over  a  ton  a 
day  is  gathered  for  market  during  the  season.  The  Tomatoes  are  planted 
about  2  feet  apart  in  the  borders  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  path  which 
runs  through  the  centre  of  each  house.  The  plants  are  trained  to  a  single 
stem,  and  are  supported  by  means  of  stout  strings  suspended  from  the  roof. 
A  great  quantity  of  manure  is  dug  into  the  borders,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  abundance  of  water  and  stimulants  a  marvellous  crop  of 
fruit  in  all  stages  of  development  is  to  be  seen.  No  sooner  is  the  Tomato 
crop  over  than  the  houses  are  refilled  with  tens  of  thousands  of  Straw¬ 
berries  in  pots  for  forcing. 


Mr.  Ladds  does  not  confine  his  attention  to  fruit-growing  alone,  but 
goes  in  largely  for  cut  flower  production — chiefly  Gardenias,  Stephanotis, 
and  Tea  Boses.  One  large  span  roofed  house,  over  300  feet  long,  is  a 
perfect  forest  of  Stephanotis  and  Gardenias.  The  former  are  planted  in 
little  mounds  of  earth  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  the  foliage  trained 
up  two-thirds  of  each  side  of  the  roof.  The  Gardenias  occupy  the  central 
bed,  and  are  planted  out  in  mounds  too,  the  latter  being  one  mass  of 
roots.  No  plants  could  possibly  appear  in  better  health  than  these,  and 
the  quantity  of  cut  blooms  obtained  daily  is  astounding.  Abundance  of 
water  and  stimulants  are  given  daily  to  these  plants. 

Two  more  similarly  large  houses  are  filled  with  that  grand  Tea  Eose 
Niphetos,  grown  in  pots.  Tens  of  thousands  of  fine  healthy  specimens 
bristling  with  buds  of  this  charming  Rose,  as  grown  at  Bexley,  is  a 
sight  well  worthy  of  a  special  journey  alone.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to 
see  such  excellent  results  produced  in  a  rough-and-ready  style.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ladds  and  his  skilful  manager,  Mr.  Bailey,  we  are 
informed  that  no  skilled  gardeners  are  employed,  ordinary  labourers 
doing  all  that  is  required. 

Mr.  Ladds’  enterprise  does  not  end  at  Bexley  Heath.  He  has  another 
large  establishment  at  Hartford  Heath,  which,  with  Messrs.  Cannell’s,  I 
will  refer  to  in  a  future  issue. — T.  W.  S. 


Fruit  Growers  and  those  interested  in  pomological  studies  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual  ” 
is  nearly  ready,  and  will  be  published  early  in  October,  probably  on 
the  1st.  Further  particulars  will  appear  in  future  advertisements. 

- Dundee  International  Show. — This  Exhibition,  which  is  opened 

in  the  Drill  Hall,  Dundee,  to-day,  Thursday,  is  in  numbers  and  quality 
of  the  productions  an  extremely  satisfactory  one.  There  are  no  less  than 
350  competitors,  the  entries  in  the  respective  divisions  being  as  follows  : — 
Plants,  330;  cut  flowers,  835  ;  and  vegetables,  765;  fruit  being  grandly 
shown,  no  less  than  530  dishes  and  collections  being  entered.  These 
exhibits  occupy  two  large  halls,  one  161  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  the 
other  100  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.  The  cut  flowers  are  arranged  in  a 
covered  space  in  front  of  the  Hall  300  feet  long  and  85  feet  wide,  a  slightly 
smaller  space  at  the  rear  of  the  Hall  being  devoted  to  vegetables  in  the 
principal  fruit  classes.  The  leading  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Mclndoe^ 
Hutton  ;  Murray,  Culzean  ;  Goodacre,  Elvaston  ;  and  Johnston,  Glamis, 
In  the  plant  classes  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  Edinburgh  ;  Clark^ 
Bros.,  Carlisle  ;  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee  ;  Stewart  &  Son,  Dundee,  and 
D.  W.  Croll,  Dundee.  The  principal  gardeners  exhibiting  plants  are 
Messrs.  Hammond,  Bray  ton  ;  Alison,  Monifieth  ;  Brown,  Orchill ; 
MacArthur,  Newport.  The  great  features  of  the  Show  are  the  cut  flowers 
and  fruits,  the  latter  being  extremely  fine. 

- The  Official  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 

Apple  Congress. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  issue  in,  or 
about  October  next,  a  full  report  of  the  above,  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Committee.  It  will  be  in  book  form,  octavo  size,  and 
contain  about  200  pages,  embracing  : — 1,  A  general  report  on  the  whole  of 
the  exhibits — arranged  in  ten  separate  groups  or  divisions,  according  to 
district — including  the  observations  of  the  Committee,  with  cultural  and 
other  details  by  the  several  exhibitors,  &c.  2,  Tabulated  lists  of  selected 
varieties  of  Apples  for  each  separate  district,  &c.  3,  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  with  classification  of  the  whole  of  the  varieties  exhibited, 
numbering  over  2000. 

-  We  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr.  R.  S.  Dunbar  has  ceased  to 

be  a  member  of  The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  with  which 
and  its  predecessor  he  has  been  connected  for  the  past  twenty-four 
years. 

- Apples  on  Last  Year’s  Shoots.— I  have  this  day  counted 

eight  large  Apples  on  a  last  year’s  shoot  of  Keswick  Codlin,  and 
it  is  the  rule  over  several  trees,  so  this  excellent  old  culinary  variety 
appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  stated  by  “Non-Believer.” 
—  W. 

-  Fine  Hydrangeas. — A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the 
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Hydrangeas  are  very  fine  at  Margam  Park,  South  Wales,  this  season 
The  largest  of  the  bushes  are  bearing  as  many  as  700  massive  heads 
of  bloom.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds  they  are  a  beautiful  pink 
colour,  while  further  up  they  are  a  bright  blue.  Nothing  could  be  more 
showy.  They  are  equally  as  attractive  as  Ehododendrons  in  spring, 
and  in  situations  where  Hydrangeas  succeed  they  might  be  introduced 
extensively  with  splendid  effect  in  the  autumn. 

-  Lilium  AtJRATUM. — “  H.  S.”  writes  : — “  At  The  Cottage,  Sand- 

gate,  the  residence  of  J.  J.  Lonsdale,  Esq.,  we  recently  saw  an  example 
of  Lilium  auratum  worth  recording.  This  grand  specimen,  growing  in 
a  pot  2  feet  in  diameter,  had  twenty-five  stems,  many  measuring  8  feet 
from  the  pot’s  edge,  and  carrying  210  fine  expanded  flowers.  It  has  a 
local  reputation.  Mr.  Lilly  (happy  name),  the  gardener,  informed  us 
that  seventeen  years  ago  a  single  bulb  was  potted,  and  each  year  or  two 
since  has  been  shifted  into  a  pot  a  trifle  larger,  but  the  soil  has  never 
been  shaken  out  nor  the  bulbs  disturbed — a  hint  to  be  followed  by  all 
who  would  be  successful  with  the  golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan.” 

-  Mb.  B.  Cowan  sends  us  the  following  notes  from  the 

NORTH  : — “  At  Rokeby  Park,  the  seat  of  R.  A.  Morritt,  Esq.,  where  Mr. 
William  Bowzer  is  gardener,  one  of  the  stoves  is  just  now  very  effective. 
The  pillars  that  support  the  structure  are  beautiful  with  the  following 
climbers  and  foliage  plants,  which  form  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  con¬ 
trasts.  Bougainvillea  glabra  (profusely  flowered)  Allamanda  Wardleana, 
Nephrolepis  tuberosa,  Cissus  discolor,  Adiantum  farleyense,  and  Acalypha 
Mackeana.  In  the  same  place  we  noticed  a  fine  lot  of  Poinsettias  grown 
in  a  cool  frame,  and  Mr.  Bowzer  informs  us  it  is  no  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  to  have  the  bracts  18  to  21  inches  across, 

-  “Chesters. — At  this  fine  old  place  archaeologists  have  recently 

discovered  another  ‘new’  village.  The  crevices  of  the  walls  are 
studded  with  Erinus  alpinus  and  the  lovely  Corydalis  lutea.  No  one 
can  give  any  clue  as  to  how  these  lovely  plants  so  predominate  amongst 
these  old  ruins.  The  venerable  owner,  H.  Claxton,  Esq.,  many  years 
Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle,  is  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  has  been  a 
thorough  devotee  to  archaeology.  In  one  of  the  greenhouses,  21  feet  by  15, 
is  a  fine  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  which  fills  the  house  ;  the  stem  is  14  inches 
in  circumference.  The  gardens  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Charlton. 

-  “Armstrong  Park,  Newcastle. — The  tree  planted  in  this 

park  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  has  been  recently  presented  to 
Newcastle  by  the  generous  and  philanthropic  owner,  S  ir  W.  Armstrong, 
was  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  curious  taking  leaves  and  twigs  off  as 
mementoes;  it  is  now  protected.  It  is  an  Italian  Oak,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Fell  &  Co.,  Hexham.” 

-  Presentation. — After  the  luncheon  held  in  connection  with 

the  Bath  Floral  Fete,  reported  on  another  page,  a  presentation  was 
made  to  Mr.  Hooper  Taylor.  This  gentleman  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  active  workers  on  the  Bath  Floral  Fetes  Committee,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  duties  has  gained  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has 
come  into  contact.  At  the  Rose  Show  it  was  decided  among  a  few  of 
the  visitors,  including  several  exhibitors  and  judge®,  that  some  kind 
of  recognition  of  his  courtesy  and  kindness  was  desirable,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  subscription  list  was  opened,  with  the  result  that  sufficient 
funds  were  forthcoming  to  enable  the  promoters  to  present  a  handsome 
silver  goblet  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  that,  too,  without  the  assistance  or 
cognisance  of  any  members  of  the  Bath  Committee.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Mr.  Webley,  Hon.  Sec.  Bristol  Horticultural  Society,  who 
did  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom  the  compliment 
was  apparently  a  great  surprise,  and  he  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he 
felt  at  the  honour  done  him.  Such  marks  of  respect  are  worthy  of 
record,  and  may  serve  to  encourage  many  zealous  workers  on  various 
horticultural  committees. 

-  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis.— “  A.  M.  B.”  writes  :  —  “  The 

brilliant  spikes  are  with  me  j  ust  over.  In  a  small  bed  by  themselves 
the  corms  remained  undisturbed  all  the  winter  in  the  ground,  and  the 
flower  spikes  were  very  fine.” 

-  Fine  Varieties  op  Gladioli.— -The  splendid  collection  of 

Gladioli  staged  last  week  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
referred  to  in  our  report  of  the  Show,  contained,  amongst  others,  the 
following  superior  varieties  : — Amalthee,  pure  white,  tinted  violet,  large 
violet-red  blotch  ;  Ambroise  Yerschaffelt,  white  ground,  carmine  flamed, 
large  rose  blotch ;  Anna,  cherry,  tinted  bright  orange,  carmine  stripe 


on  white  ground  ;  Archduchess  Maria-Christina,  white,  tinted  lilac, 
flamed  rosy  carmine  ;  Belladonna,  white,  shaded  clear  lilac,  lower  petals 
striped  bright  carmine  ;  Bicolore,  large  flowers  of  bright  rosy  salmon 
colour,  lower  petals  ivory  white,  suffused  with  rose  at  the  edges  ; 
Camille,  light  lilac,  flamed  and  feathered  dark  lilac  ;  Canova,  white, 
mottled  rosy-lilac  ;  Carnation,  fleshy  white,  tinted  carmine  at  edges ; 
Celim^ne,  orange  red,  flamed  vermilion  red  ;  Colbert,  cherry  red,  tinted 
orange,  white  lines  ;  De  Mirbel,  fine  rose,  tinted  lilac-violet,  striped  and 
flamed  carmine  ;  Dumont  d’Urville,  very  long  spike,  bright  cherry, 
flaked  and  striped  rich  carmine,  distinct  pure  white  blotch  ;  Giganteus^ 
very  tall  spike,  flowers  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  shading  off  to  cherry,  upper 
petals  transparent  rose,  blotch  dark  carmine,  veined  white  all  over  ; 
Hermione,  white  ground,  striped  lilac  and  carmine,  white  blotch  streaked 
violet ;  Horace  Vernet,  brilliant  parple-red,  white  centre  feathered  red  ; 
Jupiter,  light  red,  largely  flamed  dark  crimson  ;  Lady  Bridport,  flesh 
colour,  tinted  pink,  flamed  and  mottled  carmine  ;  L’Unique  Violet, 
dark  lilac,  tinted  violet,  flamed  dark  carmine  ;  Oodine,  pure  white, 
tinted  lilac,  deep  violet  blotches  ;  Opale,  fine  spike  of  large  flowers  of 
extremely  delicate  rose,  a  charming  variety  of  the  freshest  colour  ; 
Papillon,  compact  well-formed  spike  of  flowers  with  a  yellow  ground, 
flaked  and  bordered  carmine  ;  Penelope,  blush  white,  lower  petals  tinted 
yellow  ;  Seduction,  salmon,  white  blotches,  carmine  stripes  ;  Sir  Wm. 
Hooker,  cherry,  carmine  spots,  white  ground  ;  Sylphide,  white,  flamed 
carmine,  purple-carmine  blotch  ;  Sylvia,  white,  edged  delicate  cherry - 
rose,  ivory  throat ;  Tour-du-Mond,  dark  cherry-red,  white  blotch,  edged 
lilac  ;  Velleda,  rose,  violet  blotch, 

-  “A  Gleaner”  sends -us  the  following  series  of  acceptable 

notes  : — Pomfon  Dahlias. — Some  growers  are  already  alive  to  the  fact 
that  one-year-old  pot  plants  of  these  produce  a  great  quantity  of  flowers 
more  uniform  in  size  than  those  from  spring-struck  cuttings.  This  is  an 
advantage,  for  it  requires  no  cunning  observer  to  discover  the  danger  of 
this  section  so  increasing  in  size  as  to  presently  render  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  these  from  small-flowered  Show  varieties,  and  when  this  is 
so  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  Their  intrinsic  beauty  and  value  as 
cut  flowers  must  stand  in  their  small  well-formed  flowers. 

-  Double  Tuberous  Begonias  with  a  circumference  of  9  inches 

are  something  to  remember,  especially  when  the  well-formed  flowers  of 
the  Turban  Ranunculus  cannot  vie  with  them  ;  and  may  it  not  safely  be 
presumed  that  this  is  a  very  near  approach  to  the  ideal  of  perfection,  at 
least  so  far  as  doubling  and  size  are  concerned  ? 

-  Clematis  plammulA. — This  fine  old  climber  can  be  placed  in 

a  variety  of  positions  much  better  than  “on  wire  arches  over  a  path” 
(see  page  192),  for  you  want  of  necessity  to  be  above  it  when  thus  placed 
to  admire  it.  Just  try  it  against  a  dead  Larch  or  a  Wellingtonia  rendered 
unsightly  by  previous  winters,  allowing  it  to  ramble  and  festoon  amidst 
the  branches,  and  see  its  effect — nay  more,  see  it  at  home,  for  it  is  at 
home  thus,  and  instead  of  removing  such  trees  as  these  they  might  be 
made  features  in  the  garden  or  woodland. 

-  Ferns  for  Baskets. — Among  new  departures  in  this  direction 

may  be  mentioned  Adiantum  farleyense,  which  is  being  adopted  by  Mr. 
Lynch  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Cambridge.  It  is  doing  well,  too,  and 
saying  this  the  reader  can  easily  imagine  the  rest,  for  the  prince  of 
Adiantums  is  well  known.  This  circumstance  also  reminds  of  a  Davallia 
Mooreana  grown  as  a  basket  plant  in  the  late  Mr.  Joad’s  garden  at 
Wimbledon,  and  which  was  some  6  feet  through.  Very  effective  it  was, 
as  may  be  imagined.  This,  like  the  preceding,  is  so  well  known  for  its 
general  decorative  qualities  as  to  need  no  special  description  here. 

-  Cetebach  aubeum. — Touching  on  Ferns  reminds  one  of  the 

days  when  very  small  plants  had  to  realise  from  a  guinea  to  305.  or 
remain  unsold,  and  at  the  former  price  I  was  the  happy  possessor  of  two 
plants,  which  were  prized  considerably.  For  a  time  these  grew  very 
satisfactorily,  but  as  winter  came  and  went  they  presented  anything  but 
a  pleasing  appearance,  although  they  had  been  given  all  that  had  been 
prescribed  for  their  requirements.  Eventually  one  of  them  was  repotted 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  with  Diomeas,  Cephalotus  follicularis,  and 
similar  plants.  The  result  was  that  in  this  humid  frame  it  promised 
a  speefy  recovery,  notwithstanding  that  it  appeared  altogether  the 
wrong  spot  for  the  scaly  Ferns.  The  circumstance  was  almost  forgotten 
until  a  short  time  ago  it  was  met  with  in  a  Cheshire  garden  growing  in 
a  close  case  with  Todeas  and  Trichomanes,  receiving  similar  treatment 
and  in  luxuriance,  the  fronds  large  and  well  developed.  Those  who 
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have  not  grown  this  plant  well  may  improve  it  by  adopting  similar 
treatment. 

-  A  Golden  Wedding.  —  With  the  celebration  of  a  golden 

wedding  we  are  convinced  that  maturity  has  been  reached  by  those 
whose  wedded  lives  have  reached  half  a  century.  The  present  case  is 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Heath  of  the  College  Nurseries,  Cheltenham, 

«  well-known  and  much-respected  nurseryman.  In  honour  of  the 
occasion  Mr.  Treseder  (Manager)  gave  a  dinner,  of  which  some  fifty 
workmen  and  a  few  friends  partook.  Justice  having  been  done  to  the 
repast,  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts  given,  Mr.  J.  Frost  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  “  The  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heath,”  which  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  received,  after  which  Mr.  Frost  presented  them  with  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  salver,  bearing  the  following  inscription  ; — “  Presented  by 
the  employes  of  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Heath  on  the 
occasion  of  their  golden  wedding  day,  September  1st,  1884.”  Mr.  Heath 
briefly  responded.  In  congratulating  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heath  on  the  joyous 
event  we  hope  they  may  long  live  and  prosper.  Mr.  Heath  in  his  early 
days  grew  and  exhibited  hardwooded  plants  successfully,  and  his  name 
is  at  present  associated  among  growers  of  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers. 

-  Caution  ! — Our  passing  summer  has  been  a  tropical  one.  Me- 

thinks  I  hear  the  murmuring  of  many  voices  to  the  effect  that  that  is 
no  news.  Perhaps  not,  but  what  follows  may  be.  With  the  tropical 
heat  many  hardy  plants  have  had  a  good  “  baking,”  many  considerably 
injured,  too.  But  to  the  point.  My  words  of  warning  are  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  are  these  :  Take  care  that  a  variety  of  plants,  such  as 
Pinguiculas,  Saxifraga  Maweana,  S.  gibraltarica,  S.  granulata  and 
varieties,  Sedum  retorridum,  and  such  plants  are  not  lost  sight  of.  Only 
the  other  day  I  was  just  in  time  to  save  a  fine  pot  of  Saxifraga  granulata 
plena  from  being  cast  away  as  dead  by  an  amateur  simply  because  he 
was  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  plant,  nor  had  he  (though  a  learned 
man)  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  its  specific  name, 
which  alone  would  have  convinced  him  that  some  little  granules  or 
small  bulbs  were  hidden  beneath  the  soil.  So  it  is  with  many  plants. 
Most  of  those  cited  above,  however,  lie  loosely  on  the  surface,  hence 
the  danger.  They  are  frequently  lost  and  declared  dead,  owing  to  their 
belonging  to  a  group  of  plants  which,  as  a  rule,  do  not  die  down,  and 
thus  their  characteristic  rest  is  mistaken  for  the  last  dissolution.  With 
the  autumnal  rains,  however,  most  of  them  commence  active  growth. 

-  It  would  form  a  curious  and  interesting  statistic  to  learn  how 

many  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  or  like  plants  there  are  which  have 
apparently  been  really  benefited  by  the  scorching  summer.  I  know  of 
two.  These  are  Zauschneria  californica  and  Tritomas  generally.  Both 
the  former  and  the  members  of  the  latter  genus  are  above  the  average 
from  a  decorative  standpoint ;  Anemone  japonica  and  varieties  are  as 
usual  ;  the  decussata  section  of  Phloxes  very  much  below  the  average  ; 
Dodecatheons  I  never  saw  in  a  worse  condition,  though  I  do  not  consider 
them  permanently  injured. 

-  Longevity  of  Fern  Spores. — Spending  an  hour  or  two  at 

Bath  recently  I  was  much  interested  by  a  short  visit  to  the  old  Roman 
Baths  there,  and  which  have  excited  considerable  enthusiasm  among 
antiquaries.  On  a  wall,  said  to  have  stood  there  more  than  1750  years, 
is  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  they  were  founded  860  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  its  antiquity  ;  I  was 
more  particularly  interested  in  one  or  two  seedling  Ferns  among  the 
ruins,  which,  according  to  Professor  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  is  the  barren  form 
of  the  common  Brake,  Pteris  aquilina,  which,  he  says,  is  rarely  met  in 
this  state.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  seeds  to  retain  vitality 
for  thousands  of  years  under  certain  conditions  ;  still  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  attaching  to  this,  and  where  we  have  evidences  of 
the  longevity  even  in  the  case  of  a  minute  particle  such  as  a  Fern  spore. 

-  The  Fruit  Trade  in  New  Orleans  and  Honduras.— An 

American  paper  says  that  eight  years  ag  >  a  steamer  was  rarely  seen  in 
a  port  of  Spanish  Honduras,  and  all  the  trading  was  carried  on  in 
schooners.  Now  there  are  six  steamers  plying  regularly  between  New 
Orleans  alone  and  the  Honduras  ports,  all  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade, 
and  there  is  not  a  day  but  a  steamer  is  seen  landing  at  short  intervals 
along  the  coast  and  at  the  Bay  islands,  taking  on  the  cargoes  of  Bananas, 
Cocoa  Nuts,  Pine  Apples,  Limes,  Lemons,  and  Oranges.  A  steamer  will 
bring  to  New  Orleans  15,000  to  20,000  bunches  of  Bananas,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Cocoa  Nuts.  The  effect  of  this  trade  has  been  to  stimulate 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  that  lazy  country  and  increase  the  price. 


Cocoa  Nuts  now  bring  20  to  30  dollars  (about  £4  to  £G)  per  thousand 
on  the  coast,  and  at  these  prices  the  cultivation  is  very  profitable.  Land 
is  cheap  ;  it  may  be  had  for  nothing  in  some  places,  and  for  a  trifle  in 
the  best  regions.  It  requires  seven  years  for  a  Cocoa  Nut  tree  to  bear, 
but  from  that  time  on  it  yields  a  never-failing  crop  of  120  to  150  nuts 
a  year.  The  Banana  bears  a  crop  of  bunches  nine  months  from  the  time 
the  sprout  is  planted,  and  as  the  soil  is  very  rich  the  yield  is  large — 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  article  of  food  grown  in  the  same  area. 


LILIUM  HARRISII. 

How  quiet  this  has  become  !  Twelve  short  months  ago  its  praises 
were  sounded  far  and  wide  as  something  which  must  at  once  and  for  ever 
shut  out  all  its  relations.  But  why  ?  Are  we  not  sufficiently  old  to  trust  to 
older  and  well-tried  members  before  admitting  any  newcomers?  It  was 
reputedly  a  distinct  species,  the  principal  groundwork  for  this  assumption 
being  that  it  was  a  profuse  bloomer,  or  an  approach  to  it  at  least.  But 
I  never  regarded  it  as  a  novelty ;  indeed,  the  first  plant  I  saw  of  it  was 
so  peculiarly  like  L.  longiflorum  eximium  that  I  took  it  for  that  variety. 
However,  I  got  a  few  bulbs,  which  certainly  were  distinct  from  longi¬ 
florum  type,  and  in  this  appears  to  me  the  most  distinct  character  of  the 
plant,  the  bulbs  being  somewhat  conical  and  not  roundish,  with  some¬ 
what  flattened  tops  as  in  longiflorum,  and  the  growth  like  a  slender 
Krameri.  But  while  we  have  such  excellent  kinds  as  longiflorum,  with 
the  varieties  eximium,  Wilsoni,  Takesimm,  and  others,  we  need  not  crave 
for  the  Bermuda  Lily.  I  like  novelties  when  good  and  distinct,  but  who 
cares  to  pay  a  long  price  for  the  mere  creation  of  a  name  ?  I  wonder 
who  ! — An  Old  Hand. 


BUTTONHOLE  BOUQUETS. 

I  HAVE  waited  a  week  to  see  if  anyone  should  give  to  “  A  Young 
Scotch  Gardener  ”  the  information  he  requires  respecting  the  making  of 
buttonhole  bouquets  for  exhibition,  and  after  the  very  able  and  instructive 
article  that  appeared  in  last  week’s  issue  I  should  not  have  attempted  to 
write  these  remarks  had  not  the  Editor  still  desired  the  opinions  of  corre¬ 
spondents. 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  I  have  always  taken  a  particular  interest, 
and  when  visiting  many  of  the  best  exhibitions,  where  bouquets  of  all 
styles  are  a  strong  feature,  and  the  awards  made  by  some  of  our  most 
competent  judges,  I  have  been  able  to  pick  up  many  valuable  hims,  which 
I  have  found  useful  in  my  own  practice.  As  a  rule,  the  competition  is 
very  close,  so  that  it  is  always  best  to  set  up  several  bouquets  for  the 
judges  to  select  from. 

In  making  them  up  the  principal  points  to  be  aimed  at  are  simplicity 
and  lightness  in  arrangement,  a  judicious  blending  or  accurate  contrasting 
of  colours,  together  with  a  neatness  and  fini-h  about  the  whole.  I  have 
always  found  it  best  to  confine  myself  to  one  kind  of  Fern  for  each 
buttonhole,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  either 
Adiantum  gracillincum  or  A.  cuneatum. 

The  stem  of  each  spray  should  have  some  very  fine  whe  twisted 
around  it,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  exactly  where  required.  Small  Ivy 
leaves  are  sometimes  placed  underneath  to  keep  the  Fern  in  position,  but 
if  it  is  wired  in  the  way  described  they  are  not  required. 

In  arranging  colours  there  are  two  distinct  styles  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
One  is  to  blend  together  in  pleasing  harmony  several  shades  of  one  colour, 
or  several  colours  resembling  each  other  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  lovely  shades  of  i)iuk  and  rose,  or  the  more  decided  tints  of 
scarlet  and  crimson,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  white  and  green.  And  it 
is  generally  considered  that  when  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  rich  and 
full  the  accompanying  green  should  also  be  of  a  deep  hue.  The  other 
style  of  arrangement  is  to  contrast  two  colours — scarlet  or  purple,  or 
crimson  and  blue,  set  in  a  white  ground  always  look  well ;  or  any  one 
colour  might  be  used  with  the  white  and  green. 

But  it  matters  not  how  well  chosen  the  colours  may  be  if  the  flowers 
are  not  arranged  in  a  light  and  graceful  manner,  and  I  have  found  the 
following  flowers  very  useful  when  well  arranged  to  give  the  essential 
element  of  ligbtne  s  and  grace: — Spirma  japonica,  Rhyncospermum  jas- 
minoides,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Foi'get-me-not,  different  varieties  of  Jasminum, 
with  Plumbago  capensis  and  P.  rosea. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  I  should  not  have  penned  these  lines  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  encouragement  and  useful  hints  given  to  young 
aspirants  by  “  An  Old  Scribe,”  so  I  hope  that  even  a  relentless  editor 
will  not  be  too  hard  on  the  first  contribution  of  —A  Young  Scribe. 

[While  editors  are  compelled  to  be  relentless  they  are  also  apprecia¬ 
tive,  and  more  similarly  well-written  letters  from  “  A  Yoimg  Scribe  ”  will 
find  ready  admittance  in  these  columns  ] 


Corns.— I  am  not  desirous  of  turning  your  Journal  into  a  medical 
journal,  as  that  would  spoil  a  very  good  work,  but  I  cannot  allow  the 
articles  on  corns  in  last  week’s  number  to  pass  without  recommending  a 
remedy  that  has  proved  a  greater  comfort  to  me  than  plaisters,  caustics, 
and  a  host  of  other  things.  It  is  ”  Celandine.”  I  have  bad  corns  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  for  the  last  few  months  have  walked  with 
more  comfort  than  I  can  remember.  A  bottle  co.sts  !« ,  and  is  well 
worth  it.  There  are  directions  with  each  bottle,  and  I  will  not  take  up 
your  space  by  giving  any,  but  I  may  say  it  must  be  kept  well  corked  and 
,  not  standing  upright,  and  in  a  cool  place.  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any 
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advice  your  correspondent  may  require.  A  corn  should  never  be  cut. — 
A  Surgeon. 


WICKHAM  COURT. 

“  If  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  finest  Yew  hedges  in  the  country  go 
to  Wickham  Court,”  was  the  remark  of  a  gardener  who  knows  what  is 
good  and  of  interest  to  horticulturists.  As  I  have  seen  some  good  Yew 
hedges  in  my  time — namely,  at  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s,  Holme  Lacy, 
Hereford,  and  Sir  H.  A.  H.  Cholmeley's,  Bart.,  Easton  Hall,  Grantham — 
I  felt  a  desire  to  see  if  those  above  referred  to  were  of  similarly  com¬ 
manding  appearance.  Therefore,  after  a  pleasant  drive  across  the  furzy 
common  of  Tootinsr,  through  the  quaint  old  village  of  Mitcham — which 
is  an  aggregation  of  wooden  houses  mainly,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
herb-growing  industry  in  this  country— through  the  busy  town  of  Croydon, 
I  found  myself  in  the  hilly  and  valey  and  woody  county  of  Kent,  and 
anon  in  the  pretty  village  of  Wickham,  where  half  the  houses  are  em¬ 
bowered  in  trees,  and  those  trees  still  almost  as  freshly  green  as  in  spring. 
What  a  change  from  the  dried  and  dusty  environs  of  South  London, 
where  Lime  and  Horse-Chestnut  trees  have  been  leafless  for  some  time, 
owing  to  the  excessive  heat  and  dry  gravel  subsoil,  while  Elms  and 
Beeches  are  casting  their  rusty  shrivelled  foliage  rapidly. 

But  to  Wickham.  Wickham  Court  is  the  ancient  seat  of  Sir  John  F. 
Lennard,  Bart.  It  is  an  impo-ing  castellated  building,  picturesquely 
mantled  with  Ivy — with  the  equally  picturesque  church  on  a  mound  con¬ 
tiguous — overlooking  a  far-reaching  pastoral  vaUey,  bounded  by  heavily 
wooded  hUls.  The  situation  is,  therefore,  commanding,  but  there  is 
nothing  rugged  about  the  suiTOunding  scenery.  The  country  is  boldly 
diversified  and  beautiful,  but  it  is  of  a  quiet  beauty,  the  configuration  of 
the  ground  being  represented  by  smooth  curves,  not  broken,  angular, 
and  abrupt,  like  some  parts  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  romantic 
Scotland. 

The  soil  around  Wickham  is  evidently  good,  deep,  and  moist,  or  the 
pastures  could  not  be  so  green  as  they  are  nor  the  trees  so  fresh,  the 
Oaks  epecially  on  the  estate  being  remarkable  by  them  luxuriance  and 
their  deep,  thick,  leathery  foliage.  Wickham  Court,  though  standing 
when  Henry  VIII.  was  king,  and  was,  so  it  is  said,  occupied  from  time  to 
time  by  that  monarch,  is  yet  in  excellent  habitable  condition,  and  loo'<s  as 
if  it  would  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  few  more  centuries.  It  is  a  fine 
old  English  seat,  not  of  startling  size,  but  has  a  comfortable  home  like 
appearance  that  is  not  seen  in  the  new  spick  and  span  residences  on 
which  the  architect  has  exercised  his  ingenuity,  “  regardless  of  expense.” 
At  Wickham  the  mansion  and  all  the  appurtenances  are  practically  in 
the  same  pile,  the  capital  gardener’s  residence  being  almost  a  part  of  it, 
and  the  gardens  and  the  stables  closely  adjoining. 

The  pleasure  grounds,  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Court,  are  tole¬ 
rably  extensive  and  decidedly  enjoyable.  The  lawn  is  sufiiciently  occupied 
with  shrubs  and  Conifers  without  being  overcrowded,  and  in  the  distance 
the  trees  increase,  merging  almost  into  a  wood ;  but  not  wild  and 
neglected,  for  every  tree  appears  to  be  cared  for,  the  evergreens  kept  in 
order,  and  the  embowered  walks  are  neat  and  clean.  Very  conspicuous  on 
the  lawn,  and  withal  attractive,  are  some  good  examples  of  the  deciduous 
Cypress — cones  of  palest  green  showing  to  advantage  against  the  dense 
background  of  dark  foliaige.  Near  the  mansion  are  a  few  bright  modern 
flower  beds  flanking  the  flight  of  steps,  which  are  not  modern,  but  are 
carpeted  with  the  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax,  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  which  springs 
from  every  crevice  in  the  old  stones  and  is  left  to  ramble  in  its  own  wild 
way.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  building 
we  find  with  equal  appropriateness  old  herbaceous  borders,  with  always 
something  in  flower  in  them  in  summer,  and  packed  full  of  bulbs  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  wealth  of  beauty  in  spring. 

At  the  end  of  these  borders  are  the  Yew  hedges,  two  of  them  running 
due  south  from  the  mansion  with  a  grass  glade  about  15  feet  wide  and 
60  yards  long  between  them.  This  is  known  as  Anne  Boleyn’s  Walk,  and 
a  delightful  promenade  it  is,  whatever  it  may  have  been  when  it  was 
frequented  350  years  ago  by  the  unfortunate  Queen  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  hedges  are  certainly  splendid  examples  of  their  kind,  and  must  rank 
among  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  in  the  shape  of  a  span- 
roofed  house — that  is,  have  upright  sides  to  the  height  of  7  feet,  then 
sloping  to  a  ridge  in  the  centre  13  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
roof  on  each  side  is  10  feet,  so  that,  measuring  from  the  ground  on  one 
side  to  the  lawn  on  the  other,  we  find  a  clipped  surface  of  34  feet ;  and 
perfect  the  clipping  is,  the  sides  especially,  which  are  as  true  and  level 
as  a  brick  wall.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  better  example  of  hedge¬ 
clipping  is  not  to  be  found,  and  the  workman  is  to  be  congratulated 
accordhigly. 

As  inquiries  are  not  infrequent  as  to  the  best  time  for  clipping  Yew 
hedges,  it  may  be  stated  that  these  and  all  other  famous  Yew  hedges  that 
I  have  seen  are  trimmed  in  August.  That  is  the  best  period  of  the  year 
for  the  work,  for  there  is  just  time  for  a  fresh  face  of  young  growths  to 
form,  harden,  and  remain  green,  yet  smooth,  all  the  winter.  If  the  clip¬ 
ping  is  deferred  till  spring  and  then  done  too  soon  the  tender  young 
growths  are  often  injured  by  late  frosts,  while  if  the  work  is  deferred 
till  April  the  hedges  are  rough  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
August,  then,  is  the  best  month  in  the  whole  year  for  the  work  in 
question. 

Mr.  Griffeth,  the  gardener  at  Wickham,  has  found,  too,  the  advantage 
of  not  clipping  as  close  as  it  is  possible  to  drive  the  shears.  Observing  weak 
places  in  the  sides  of  the  hedges  five  years  ago  he  had  them  clipped 
‘‘  lighter,”  that  is,  a  very  small  portion— a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so — of 
the  aimual  growths  were  left.  The  improvement  has  been  very  marked, 


and  now  a  fault  in  the  walls  of  Yew  trees  has  to  be  sought  for.  These 
magnificent  hedges  were  certainly  worth  going  to  see.  They  are  the 
pride  of  Wickham,  and  cherished  by  the  owner  and  his  gardener. 

The  garden  generally  is  evidently  cherished,  plants  and  flowers  being 
extensively  and  well  grown,  the  vegetable  garden  well  stocked  and  pyra¬ 
mid  Apple  trees  well  trained,  but  not  bearing  heavily.  Like  the  forest 
trees  they  grow  with  great  freedom,  and  the  branches  need  thinning  and 
the  roots  pruning,  of  which  the  gardener  is  well  aware ;  but,  like  many 
other  gardeners,  he  cannot  do  everything  at  once — he  simply  does  the 
best  he  can,  and  he  does  well.  It  is  not  often  that  healthier  stove  plants 
and  Ferns  are  seen,  nor  finer  bushes,  white  as  snow  with  flowers  of 
Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymbifera,  the  best  of  all  the  genus  for  summer. 
We  must  go  far,  too,  to  see  better  Chrysanthemums,  Poinsettias,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  and  all  plants  of  that  character ;  while  Heaths  and  Epacrises  grow 
like  Willows.  To  these  plants  Mr.  Grifi’eth  gives  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  common  practice,  and  to  that  stimulant  he  attri¬ 
butes  their  remarkable  health.  It  is  used  in  liquid  form  at  the  rate  of  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  but  not  given  after  August,  or  the  growth 
would  be  so  vigorous  that  flowers  would  not  be  freely  produced.  It  may 
not  be  generaUy  known  that  some  of  the  best  growers  of  Heaths  for 
market  use  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  manner  indicated  for  such  kinds 
as  Erica  hyemalis ;  therefore  the  practice  is  safe,  good,  and  worthy  of 
record  here. 

It  only  remains  to  recognise  the  consideration  of  Sir  John  Lennard  in 
supplying  everything  needful  for  personal  comfort,  and  the  courtesy  of 
his  gardener  in  rendering  our  visit  to  Wickham  Court  in  every  way 
enjoyable. — J.  W, 


A  GOOD  DAHLIA. 

“  A  Young  Florist  ”  has  sent  us  some  Dahlia  blooms,  with  a 
request  that  we  will  state  if  any  of  them  are  perfect  flowers,  and,  if  not, 
what  standard  of  excellence  he  is  to  strive  for.  Not  one  of  the  blooms 
was  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  included  in  a  good  stand.  With  the  object 
of  afifording  our  correspondent  and  other  young  florists  information  on 
the  point  in  question  we  have  had  a  good  flower  engraved,  and  there 
were  many  equal  to  it  at  the  National  Dahlia  Show  last  week.  The 
only  fault  of  this  flower  is  that  the  florets  are  cupped  a  trifle  too  much  ; 
it  is,  however,  a  good  if  not  a  perfect  flower  nevertheless.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  properties  and  defects  of  a  Show  Dahlia  as  recorded  in  our 
“  Florists’  Flowers  ”  manual  : — 

1,  Form. — Viewed  in  front  the  flower  should  be  a  perfect  circle  ;  the 
petals  broad  at  the  ends,  smooth  at  the  edges,  thick  and  stiff  in  substance, 
perfectly  free  from  indenture  or  point,  and  should  cup  a  little,  but  not 
enough  to  show  the  under  surface.  They  should  be  in  regular  rows, 
each  row  forming  a  perfect  circle  without  any  vacancy  between  them  ; 
and  all  in  the  circle  should  be  the  same  size,  uniformly  opened  to  the 
same  shape,  and  not  rubbed  nor  crumpled.  2,  Looked  at  sideways  the 
flower  should  form  two-thirds  of  a  ball.  The  rows  of  petals  should  rise 
one  above  another  in  rows  ;  every  petal  should  cover  the  join  of  the  two 
petals  under  it,  which  the  florists  call  imbricating  ;  by  this  means  the 
circular  appearance  is  perfected  throughout.  3,  The  centre  should  be 
perfect ;  the  unbloomed  petals  lying  with  their  points  towards  the  centre 
should  form  a  button,  and  should  be  the  highest  part  of  the  flower,  com¬ 
pleting  the  ball.  4,  The  flower  should  be  very  double.  The  rows  of 
petals  lying  one  above  another  should  cover  one  another  very  nearly ; 
not  more  should  be  seen  in  depth  than  half  the  breadth  ;  the  more  they 
are  covered,  so  as  to  leave  them  distinct,  the  better  in  that  respect ;  the 
petals,  therefore,  though  cupped,  must  be  shallow.  6,  Size. — The  size  of 
the  flower  when  well  grown  should  be  not  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter. 
6,  Colour, — The  colour  should  be  dense,  whatever  it  may  be — not  as  if 
it  were  a  white  dipped  in  colour,  but  as  if  the  whole  flow'er  were  coloured 
throughout.  Whether  tipped  or  edged,  it  must  bo  free  from  splashes  or 
blotches,  or  indefinite  marks  of  any  kind  ;  and  new  flowers,  unless  the  v 
beat  all  old  ones  of  the  same  colour,  or  are  of  a  novel  colour  themselves, 
with  a  majority  of  the  points  of  excellence,  should  be  rejected. 

Defects. — If  the  petals  show  the  under  side  too  much,  even  when 
looked  at  sideways  j  if  they  do  not  cover  each  other  well ;  if  the  centre 
is  composed  of  petals  pointing  upwards,  or  if  those  which  are  round  the 
centre  are  confused  ;  if  the  petals  are  too  narrow,  or  exhibit  too  much  of 
their  length  ;  or  if  they  show  any  of  the  green  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the 
petals  ;  if  the  eye  is  sunk  ;  if  the  shoulder  is  too  high,  the  face  flat,  or 
the  sides  too  upright ;  if  the  petals  show  an  indenture  as  if  heart-shaped  ; 
if  the  petals  are  too  large  and  coarse,  or  are  flimsy,  or  do  not  hold  their 
form — in  any  or  all  these  cases  the  flowers  are  objectionable ;  and  if 
there  be  one  or  two  of  these  faults  conspicuous  the  flower  is  second  or 
third-rate. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

September  5th  and  6th. 

By  a  continuation  of  the  same  policy  that  the  Directors  have  adopted  this 
season  the  Crystal  Palace  Shows  will  again  become  famous.  In  response  to 
their  liberal  prizes  and  generally  well-arranged  schedules,  the  entries  have 
been  fully  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  and  as  each  exhibition  appears  to  be 
larger  and  better  than  the  last  there  is  good  hope  that  future  displays  will 
be  still  further  successful  and  worthy  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  held. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  have  two  Shows  to  report,  for  associated  with 
the  exhibition  of  fruit,  which  was  an  excellent  one,  was  the  Grand  National 
Dahlia  Show ;  this  was  also  in  every  way  successful,  and  the  aggregate 
result  was  a  display  of  great  magnitude,  and  sufficiently  diversified  to  meet 
the  varied  tastes  of  the  large  number  of  visitors.  The  fruit  and  Dahlias 
were  arranged  in  a  marquee  upwards  of  200  feet  long,  the  centres  of  the  tables 
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occupied  with  plants  from  the  Palace  collection  ;  another  marquee  at  right 
angles  being  devoted  to  cut  flowers  and  plants,  for  which  prizes  were  offered  ; 
the  International  Show  of  works  of  art  occupying  the  great  transept,  in 
which  garden  products  were  staged  in  previous  years. 

THE  FRUIT  SHOW. 

As  we  have  intimated  this  was  extensive  and  excellent.  Grapes  were 
strongly  represented,  and  the  great  majority  were  very  good,  not  a  few 


offered  only  two  collections  were  staged,  one  in  each  class  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  £30  awarded  to  them  might  have  been  more  advan¬ 
tageously  applied  by  having  a  class  for  six  dishes  for  instance,  in  which  many 
persons  could  compete,  and  in  other  ways.  Twenty-four  dishes  of  fruit  are 
too  many  to  ask  for,  and  such  a  number  cannot  be  arranged  even  if  four 
varieties  of  Grapes  are  admitted,  the  remaining  twenty  dishes  to  be  distinct, 
without  inferior  produce  being  staged.  Filling  such  a  class  means  a  scraping- 
up  of  everything,  and  does  not  represent  the  best  examples  of  d.ffe,  ent  kinds 


Fig  41.— A  GOOD  DAHLIA. 


superior,  especially  in  shape  of  bunches,  size  of  berries,  and  general  finish  ; 
but  there  were  a  small  minority  both  of  so-called  white  and  so  called  black 
Grapes  that  would  have  been  as  well  at  home.  Collections  of  fruit  were 
good,  at  least  most  of  them  were.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  admirably 
shown,  as  were  Melons  ;  Apples  and  Pears  in  competition,  good  ;  Morello 
Cherries,  splendid  throughout  the  collections ;  but  the  display  of  Plums 
was  limited,  this  not  being  a  “Plum  year.”  We  will  now  glance  at  the 
classes. 

CoLLRCTioxs  OF  Fruit. — The  first  class  in  the  schedule  and  the  last  we 
are  bound  to  consider  somewhat  disappointing,  inasmuch  as  for  the  £87 


of  fruit.  In  that  exacting  class  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  was  alone, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  considering  his  success  in  other  cla.sses  that  he 
staged  so  well.  In  the  great  all-alone  class  he  won  the  £15  with  two  well- 
crowned  Pines  ;  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  with  fine  berries  ;  large  Muscats, 
not  over-ripe,  and  good  Poster’s  Seedling  ;  fine  Melons,  Peaches,  Plums,  an  i 
Cherries  ;  good  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Gooseberries  ;  the  remaining  dishes 
consisting  of  Currants,  Blackberries,  Apricots,  Alpine  Strawberries,  Figs, 
Mulberries,  Apples,  and  a  dish  of  Filberts. 

Four  collections  weie  staged  in  the  class  for  twelve  dishes,  though  the  prizes 
were  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  those  offered  in  the  preceding  class. 
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Mr.  J.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  well  won  the  first  position 
with  an  extremely  neat  Queen  Pine,  splendid  Madresfield  Court,  and  full 
heavy  Muscat  Grapes  ;  very  fine  William  Tillery  and  Golden  Perfection 
Melons  ;  excellent  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Humboldt  Nectarines,  Williams 
Bon  Chretien  Pears,  Morello  Cherries,  Quatre  Saisona  Strawberries,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Plums,  and  a  dish  of  Figs.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Thomas  Blair, 
gardener  to  Sir  G  o.  N.  Brooke  Middleton,  Bart.,  Shrubland  Park,  Needham 
Market,  the  collection  containing  excellent  Grapes,  fine  Melons,  good  Figs 
and  Pears,  a  dish  of  Granadillas.  and  a  fine  but  not  over-fresh  Pine.  Mr, 
Goodacre  was  a  good  third,  his  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Black  Grapes 
and  Cherries  being  extremely  fine.  Pine  and  Apricots  small.  Mr.  Miles, 
Wycombe  Abbey,  admirably  won  the  chief  prize  with  a  collection  of  eight 
dishes  with  a  splendid  Queen  Pine  weighing  G  lbs.  3  ozs.,  and  not  yet  ripe, 
fine  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  Grapes,  a  good  Melon,  Peaches,  Necta¬ 
rines,  and  Plums. 

Gkapes. — In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  ten  kinds,  six  black  and  four 
white,  two  bunches  of  each,  prizes  of  £8,  £6,  and  £4  were  provided.  Mr. 
Roberts  vras  again  the  chief  prizewinner  with  a  most  commendable  collection. 
The  black  varieties  were  Gros  Colman,  small  bunches,  but  good  well-finished 
berries;  Alicantes  good,  but  not  quite  ripe;  Gros  Maroc,  medium  bunches, 
magnificent  berries ;  Black  Hamburgh,  good  average  quality;  and  splendid 
examples  of  Madresfield  Court.  The  white  Grapes  were  Foster’s  Seedling, 
large  and  good  ;  Muscats,  regular,  well-filled,  and  finished  examples  ; 
Trebbiano,  large  bunches,  but  rather  loose  ;  and  neat  bunches  of  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  The  Gardens,  Sion  House,  was  the  only 
other  exhibitor  in  this  class,  and  he  well  won  the  second  prize.  His  Muscats 
were  highly  finished :  Lady  Downe’s  extremely  fine,  Madresfield  Court 
excellent,  and  capital  examples  of  Golden  Champion.  Trebbiano  was  also 
finer  than  in  the  other  collection,  while  Alnwick  Seedling  and  Muscat 
Hamburgh  were  full  and  well-coloured.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches  each 
of  five  kinds,  two  white,  three  black,  there  were  four  collections,  the  prizes 
going  in  the  following  order: — First,  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  ;  second, 
Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Sewell,  E-q.,  Warren  Hill,  Loughton,  Essex.  Mr.  Miles’  Grapes  were 
neat,  uniform,  and  in  excellent  table  quality,  though  the  Muscats  and  Lady 
Downe’s  were  small,  Alicantes  and  Madresfield  Court  excellent,  and  Foster’s 
Seedling  large  in  bunch  but  small  in  berry.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Hudson’s 
Grapes  we  must  say  that  we  never  saw  a  second  prize  follow  a  first  more 
closely.  Alnwick  Seedling  was  very  fine.  Muscats  better  than  in  the  first- 
prize  collection,  Madresfield  Court  good,  and  there  was  not  much  the  matter 
with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  We  suspect  Mr.  Miles  would 
feel  himself  lucky  here,  and  we  feel  confident  he  would  not  have  found  fault 
had  the  two  awards  been  reversed.  The  third-prize  collection  was  only 
remarkable  by  the  very  fine  Gros  Colman  in  it,  which  surpassed  every¬ 
thing  else. 

Eight  competitors  entered  the  lists  with  three  bunches  of  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh — a  very  good  class,  first  honours  being  well  won  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Moorhouse,  gardener  to  J.  W.  TempB,  Esq.,  Leyswood,  Groombridge, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  with  well-shaped  bunches,  weighing  2  lbs.  each,  the 
berries  very  good  and  admirably  coloured.  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury,  was 
a  good  second  with  well  shaped  and  finished  bunches.  Mr.  F.  Jordan, 
gardener  to  Birkett  Foster,  Esq.,  The  Hill,  Witley,  Godaiming,  third  with 
larger  examples  but  irregular,  and  the  berries  somewhat  rubbed. 

A  similar  number  of  bunches  were  staged  in  the  Muscat  class,  but 
though  many  of  them  were  large  the  berries  were  small  and  unripe. 
Still,  the  prize-winning  examples  were  good;  those  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
gardener  to  R.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  Rainford  Hall,  St.  Helen’s,  splendid;  in 
fact,  considering  the  size,  regularity,  and  beautiful  finish  of  the  berries,  it 
is  questionable  if  more  meritorious  Muscats  have  been  seen  for  years.  They 
were  grand.  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  second  and  Mr.  Hudson  third,  both 
staging  well.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  Gros  Colman 
class — small  bunches,  but  large  and  beautifully  finished  henries. 

Six  collections  were  staged  in  the  Madresfield  Court  class,  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  being  first  with  medium-sized  bunches,  full  of  sifiendid  and  well- 
coloured  berries ;  Mr.  Jordan  second  with  much  larger  bunches,  but  not 
equal  in  quality  of  berries ;  and  Mr.  Goodacre  an  exceedingly  close  third. 
A  few  of  the  exhibits  in  this  otherwise  good  class  were  not  ripe. 

Five  collections  of  Alicantes  were  staged.  Mr.  Wm.  Howe,  gardener  to 
Henry  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common, distanced  all  competitors 
with  handsomely  shaped  2  lb.  bunches,  and  fine,  regular,  well-finished 
berries.  Mr.  Henry  Folkes,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Halsey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Herts,  was  second  with  much  heavier  bunches,  but  the  berries 
smaller,  yet  excellently  coloured.  Mr.  Charles  Forbes,  gardener  to 
E.  Bird  Foster,  Esq.,  Anstey  Hall,  Trumpington,  Cambridge,  secured  the 
third  prize  with  creditable  examples. 

In  the  white  Grape  class,  Muscats  excluded,  five  collections  were  staged. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  was  a  long  way  ahead,  winning  first  honours  with  Golden 
Champion,  large,  regular,  and  fine  ;  Mr.  H.  Folkes  was  second  with  large 
well-shaped  bunches  and  good  berries  of  Golden  Queen — greenish  gold, 
however,  and  they  were  worthy  of  a  higher  position ;  Mr.  J.  Lowry,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  MacAndrew,  Esq.,  Belmont,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  being  third 
with  very  large  and  clean  Foster’s  Seedling.  Wo  have,  in  fact,  never 
seen  finer.  In  the  class  for  any  other  black  Grapes  besides  those  above 
mentioned  only  three  collections  were  staged,  Mr.  Moorhouse  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  first  with  splendid  examples  of  Lady  Downe’s;  Mr.  Hudson  second 
with  Alnwick  Seedling  of  excellent  quality;  and  Mr.  Wells,  Eailswood, 
Redhill,  third  with  Lady  Downe’s. 

Prizes  of  £3,  £2,  and  £l  were  offered  for  baskets  containing  not  less 
than  12  lbs.  of  black  and  white  Grapes  respectively.  In  the  former  class 
Mr.  Hudson  was  first  with  grand  examples  of  Alnwick  Seedling — some¬ 
thing  to  be  proud  of ;  Mr.  Howe  second  with  fine  Alicantes,  and  Mr.  Water¬ 
man  third  with  good  Black  Hamburghs.  In  the  latter  class  Mr.  Pilkington 
was  first  with  splendid  Muscats  ;  Mr.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Hoare, 
Esq.,  Kelsey  Manor,  Beckenham,  second;  and  Mr.  Wells,  florist,  Earls- 
wood,  Redhill,  third  with  good  examples  of  the  same  variety. 

Peaches  and  Nectakines. — Five  collections  of  four  dishes  of  Peaches 
were  staged,  the  fruit  throughout  being  wonderfully  good.  Mr.  Blair  and 
Mr.  Haycock,  Barham  Court,  being  placed  equal  firsts,  the  former  with 
Noblesse  rather  small,  Barrington  and  Violette  Hative,  very  fine,  and 
Princess  of  Wales  good;  the  latter  staging  Barrington,  Walburton  Admir¬ 


able,  Bellegarde,  and  Lady  Palmerston,  all  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Oclee, 
Blickling  Hall,  Aylsham,  was  a  good  second,  his  Desse  Tardive  being  very 
fair,  and  Violette  Hative  well  coloured.  Eight  single  dishes  were  staged, 
Mr.  Haycock  being  first  with  splendid  examples  of  Walburton  Admirable, 
Mr.  Blair  second  with  fine  fruits  of  Barrington;  and  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener 
to  J.  F.  B.  Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  third  with  Princess  of 
W  ales. 

Nectarines  on  the  whole  were  very  good  indeed.  Five  collections  of 
four  dishes  were  staged,  Mr.  Hannagan,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq., 
Hootou  Hall,  Cliester,  clearly  taking  tlie  lead  with  Pine  Apple,  Rivers’ 
Orange,  Pitrnaston  Orange,  and  Boston,  all  fine  fruit,  ricbiy  coloured.  Mr. 
Oclee  was  second  with  well-coloured  but  smaller  fruit,  and  Mr.  Haycock 
an  exceedingly  close  third.  In  the  single-dish  class  Mr.  Holliday,  gardener 
to  James  Norris,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  was  first  with  beautiful 
examples  of  Pine  Apple;  Mr.  Miles  second  with  Albert  Victor,  the  finest 
Nectarines  in  the  Show,  but  not  quite  ripe;  and  Mr.  Gibson  third  with 
Pine  Apple. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  Peaches  and  six  of  N'  ctarines, 
distinct,  four  fruits  of  each,  Mr.  Roberts  secured  the  first  po,«ition  ;  bis 
Peaches  being  Barrington,  Violette  Hative,  Princess  of  Wales,  Bellegarde, 
Sea  Eagle,  and  Grosse  Mignonne  ;  Nectarines,  Pitma.ston  O.ange,  Victoria, 
Lord  Napier,  Rivers’  Orange,  Humboldt,  and  Violette  Hative.  Mr.  Haycock 
was  a  close  second,  staging  among  others  a  fine  d  sb  of  Stump  the  World 
Peach  and  well-coloured  Humboldt  and  Balgowan  Nectarines. 

Melons — Of  these  there  was  an  excellent  spread,  twentv-one  fruits  of 
green-flesh  and  fifte-n  scarlet-flesh  varieties,  an  1  the  Judges  very  properly  tasted 
every  one  of  them  in  making  their  awards.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  Good- 
acre  was  first  with  Hero  of  Lockinge  ;  Mr.  Neighbour,  Bickley  Park,  second 
with  Victory  of  Bath  ;  and  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  Amersham,  third  with 
Hero  of  Lockinge.  In  the  scarlet-flesh  class  Mr.  Neighbour  was  first  with 
Scarlet  Gem;  Mr.  B.uley  second  with  Victory  of  Bristol;  and  M '.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  Polesden,  Dorking,  third  with  Captain  Lark’s  Melon,  which 
closely  resembles  Victory  of  Bristol. 

Plums  and  Figs. — Of  Plums  there  was  only  a  moderate  display.  In  the 
class  for  four  dishes  of  red  varieties  Mr.  Neighbour  well  won  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  with  Cox’s  Emperor,  Victoria,  Cooper’s  Large,  and  Pond’s  Seedling; 
Mr.  Haycock  being  second,  and  Mr.  Goodacre  third.  With  the  same  number 
of  dishes  of  white  and  green  Plums  Mr.  Neighbour  was  again  first  with  white 
Magnum  Bonum,  Jefferson,  and  two  Gate  Plums  ;  Mr.  Haycock  was  second, 
the  remaining  collection  being  disqualified.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  in  the 
class  for  four  dishes  of  purple  Plums  with  Kirke’s  Prince  Euglebert,  Reine 
Claude  Violette,  and  a  small  unnamed  dish  ;  and  Mr.  Gibson  second.  Mr. 
John  Wallis,  Keele  Hall  Gardens,  secured  the  first  prize  for  two  dishes  of 
Figs  with  Brunswick  and  Brown  Turkey  ;  Mr.  Folkes  second,  and  Mr.  Oclee 
third,  with  the  same  varieties. 

Peaks  .and  Apples. — In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  ripe  Pears  Mr. 
Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  M  P.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford, 
was  first  with  Brockworth  Park,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  and  Theodore 
Eyre;  Mr.  Goodacre  second,  and  Mr.  Neighbour  third.  For  three  dishes 
of  ripe  Apples  Mr.  Waterman  secured  the  first  place  with  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Kerry'  Pippin,  and  Gravenstein ;  Mr.  Lane,  St.  Mary’s  Cray, 
second  with  Reinette  du  Lark,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  Shepherd’s  Newing¬ 
ton,  a  pretty  Apple  streaked  after  the  manner  of  the  Hoary  Morning.  In 
the  classes  for  twelve  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  the  prizes  were  won  by 
Messrs.  Haycock  and  Waterman  with  magnificent  fruit  of  the  leading 
well-known  large  varieties. 

Fkuiterers’  Class. — The  last  class  in  the  schedule  was  for  fruiterers 
only — a  collection  of  various  fruits,  home  and  foreign,  such  as  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  Covent  Garden  Market;  but  the  prizes  of  £15,  £10,  and  £5  only 
brought  one  exhibitor — Mr.  G.  H.  Wingfield, 37,  Market  Street,  Brighton; 
and,  although  he  had  an  imposing  display  and  merited  the  prize,  the 
response  was  inadequate. 

Several  miscellaneous  exhibits  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  Show. 
Messrs.  Cheale  &  Son,  Crawley,  had  a  large  display  of  Apples  and  Plums, 
also  American  Blackberries  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshuut,  an  extensive 
collection  of  Apples  ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford,  beautiful 
specimens  of  their  new  Apple,  The  Queen;  Mr.  Neighbour  an  excellent 
collection  of  twenty  dishes  of  creditable  fruit ;  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  Lemons, 
Figs,  and  fine  Red  Currants;  Mr.  Roffey,  Croydon,  ripe  fruits  of  his 
selected  strain  of  Telegraph  Cucumber  as  a  sample — and  a  fine  one — of 
the  hundreds  that  he  grows  for  seeds ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Rivers 
had  a  truly  Sawbridgeworthian  collection  of  fruits,  including  among  Plums 
Rivers’  Grand  Duke  and  Sultan,  splendid;  Golden  Esperine,  Boulouf 
(Red  Gage),  Rivers’  Autumn  Compote,  red;  and  fine  Pond’s  Seedling. 
Noticeable  among  Peaches  were  splendid  examples  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  good  fruits  of  Crimson  Galande  and  wonderfully  coloured  Golden 
Rathripe.  Of  Pears  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  were  the  most  striking;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature 
were  the  Nectarines,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  only  fine  but  all  home 
raised — Chaucer,  Milton,  Victoria,  Spenser  (fine  colour),  Newton  (pale), 
Byron  (fine).  Lord  Napier,  Humboldt  (excellent).  Pine  Apple,  Orange,  and 
a  seedling.  No.  34 — grand  fruit,  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  of  the 
prize  collections.  This  collection  may  be  termed  a  good  finish  to  a 
good  fruit  Show. 

Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. — Good  prizes  were  offered  to  nurserymen 
and  amateurs,  and  the  collections  staged  in  competition  for  them  with  groups 
arranged  not  for  competition  by  nurserymen  and  florists  filled  most  effec¬ 
tively  the  allotted  space.  It  has  almost  become  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the 
Gladiolus  dying  out,  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case  they  were  exhibited 
in  greater  numbers  and  of  finer  quality  than  has  ever  been  seen  before  at 
the  Palace.  The  display  was  simply  magnificent.  In  the  open  class — a  col¬ 
lection  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  spikes — the  first  prize  was  nobly  won  by 
Mr.  Alexander  E.  Campbell,  florist.  Cove  Gardens,  Gourock,  N.B.,  and  those 
who  inspected  his  towering  spikes  and  smooth  broad-pelalled  flowers  will  not 
soon  forget  them,  while  the  colours  were  as  clear  and  brilliant  as  could  be 
imagined.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  was  the  grandest  collection 
of  Gladioli  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  south  of  England,  and  it  seems  to 
prove  that  the  plants  grow  more  vigorously  in  the  north  than  the  south. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale,  Yorkshire, 
for  good  examples,  but  they  were  not  by  any  means  equal  to  the  brilliant 
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collection  of  massive  spikes  staged  by  Messrs.  Kelway  <fc  Sons,  Langport, 
not  for  competition.  These  were,  however,  not  so  fine  as  we  have  seen  them 
in  previous  years.  The  hot  and  dry  summer  has  doubtless  checked  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  in  the  south.  This,  however,  will  not  injuriously  affect 
the  corms,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  be  exceptionally  well  ripened. 
In  the  amateurs’  class  of  twelve  spikes  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  Oates,  Wighill  Park,  Tadcaster,  and  Mr.  Cattley,  Bath,  for  credit¬ 
able  collections.  We  omitted  to  state  that  Mr.  Oates  had  the  third  prize  in 
the  open  class. 

The  next  flowers  worthy  of  note  were  Hollyhocks.  It  is  quite  a  novelty 
to  see  stands  of  these  grand  autumn  flowers  in  the  south,  but  really  fine 
examples  were  staged  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  G.  Finlay,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Maynard,  East  Layton  Hall,  who  well  won  the  first  prize  offered  for  twenty- 
four  varieties  ;  also  by  Messrs.  Harkness  ik  Son,  Bedale,  who  followed  not 
afar  off.  These  stands  appeared  to  be  especially  interesting,  awakening  as 
they  did  memories  of  past  times  before  the  invading  fungus  devoured  the 
plants  and  drove  the  stately  Hollyhock  out  of  our  gardens.  Fortunate  will 
it  be  if  the  enemy  has  perished  by  famine,  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Potatoes, 
varieties  have  been  raised  of  sufficient  vigour  as  to  render  them  practically 
invulnerable  to  its  attacks. 

A  bid  was  made  for  Asters,  £5  being  offered  in  two  classes — namely, 
twenty-four  quilled,  and  the  same  number  of  French  varieties,  distinct.  It 
is  not  that  the  prizes  are  too  high,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  for  anyone 
to  stage  so  many  varieties  to  be  good  as  well  as  distinct ;  and  if  not  good 
they  are  nothing  ;  while  “  distinct  ”  means  little  if  the  differences  between 
them  have  to  be  sought  for  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  eye-glass.  Stands  of 
twenty-four  blooms  in  twelve  or  eighteen  varieties  would  be  very  much 
superior.  The  hot  season  has  been  against  Asters  ;  still  some  good  examples 
were  staged,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son  taking  the  lead  in  both  classes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  two  exhibitors  from  Bath,  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Cattley  respec- 
tivel}'.  Zinnias  and  Verbenas  were  honoured  in  the  schedule,  but  the  display 
W'as  the  reverse  of  imposing,  and  most  of  the  prizes  were  withheld.  Stove, 
greenhouse,  and  hardy  cut  flowers,  arranged  in  three  sections,  were  far  more 
attractive,  a  very  superior  collection  arranged  by  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
Lower  Norwood,  worthily  securing  the  first  prize.  The  flowers  were  arranged 
in  glass  bottles  and  tall  glasses,  and  had  a  pleasing  effect.  We  cannot 
enumerate  them,  but  observed  the  new  white  fragrant  Petunia  Floral  Wreath 
as  not  the  least  attractive. 

Groups  of  plants  contributed  effectively  to  the  appearance  of  the  flower 
tent.  The  collection  of  Tuberous  Begonias  arranged  by  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  was  truly  magnificent,  and  well  merited  the  first  prize  of 
£6  which  was  offered.  We  were  informed  that  many  of  the  larger  plants 
were  exhibited  at  the  May  Show  at  the  Palace,  and  their  splendid  condition 
on  the  present  occasion  afforded  conclusive  proof  of  the  free  and  continuous 
flowering  properties  of  these  plants  when  well  cultivated.  Some  of  the 
newer  varieties,  of  which  a  few  were  certificated,  were  strikingly  meritorious. 

Good  prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  which  were  won  respectively  by  Mr.  Davis,  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell, 
and  Mr.  Piercy,  89,  West  Road,  Forest  Hill.  The  first-prize  Camberwell 
group  was  tastefully  arranged,  and  contained  well-grown  plants  of  large 
and  small-flowered  varieties.  Amongst  the  former  Madame  Desgrange,  the 
valuable  early-flowering  Japanese  form  was  prominent,  while  brightness  was 
mparted  by  Simon  Delane,  which  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Triomphe  du 
Nord  ;  and  Pynaert  Van  Geert,  a  distinctly  early  Japanese,  more  resembling 
Fulton  than  any  other,  but  with  twisted  florets  of  a  reddish  gold  colour.  Of 
the  medium-sized  varieties,  Nanum,  which  is  still  one  of  the  most  useful 
whites,  was  covered  with  attractive  flowers.  The  valuable  rosy  purple 
variety  Lyon  was  represented,  also  the  small  free  Petite  Mary  and  several 
others,  and  the  group  was  an  excellent  one.  Mr.  Piercy’s  plants  were  well 
grown,  but  had  not  been  arranged  with  the  same  care  as  the  others.  Mrs. 
Cullingford,  white,  was  very  good  ;  an  early  variety  of  “  Late  Flora  ”  of  the 
brig’ntest  yellow  and  very  free — the  only  yellow  variety  that  surpasses  Pre¬ 
cocity  ;  and  St.  Crouts,  a  dwarf  floriferous  pale  pink  form,  was  distinct 
and  attractive. 

Several  miscellaneous  groups  of  plants  and  flowers  attracted,  as  they 
deserved,  the  attention  of  visitors.  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  had  a  great  arrangement  of  cut  Roses,  amongst  which  a  seedling,  rich 
velvety  crimson-scarlet,  shone  very  brightly  ;  and  a  similarly  large  collection 
was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  had 
a  diversified  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  an 
effective  mass  of  well-grown  Lilium  auratum  ;  Mr.  James  a  fine  mixed  group 
of  plants,  in  which  Chrysanthemum  Madame  Desgrange  was  prominently 
attractive  ;  while  last,  but  not  least,  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  showed  some¬ 
thing  of  what  is  grown  at  Swanley  on  a  splendidly  furnished  table  about 
30  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide.  The  centre  was  occupied  with  dwarf  well- 
flowered  Tuberous  Begonias  in  great  and  choice  variety,  the  edge  of  the 
table  margined  chiefly  with  small  plants  of  Polemonium  caeruleum  variegatum , 
the  remaining  space  occupied  with  Dahlias,  representing  every  type  of  flowers 
— Shows,  Fancies,  Pompons,  singles,  and  the  Cactus  or  Decorative  type  with 
pointed  or  laciniated  florets.  Amongst  the  latter  was  Picta  formosissima, 
which  it  is  almost  a  wonder  was  not  called  The  Blazer,  Glare  of  the  Garden 
the  most  effective  of  all  in  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  Mrs.  Tait, 
white,  serrated  ;  Imperial  Prince,  ruby-red  ;  Cochineal,  very  rich  ;  Parrot, 
orange-scarlet ;  and  the  semi-double  dazzling  scarlet.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which 
was  a  favourite  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  snatched  from  oblivion.  Some  of 
the  singles  wore  very  small  and  very  pretty,  such  as  Mrs.  F.  Moore,  Midget 
Improved,  Concinna,  and  many  other's  which  we  must  pass.  Altogether  this 
was  perhaps  the  best  exhibit  that  has  been  seen  from  Swanley,  as  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  commanding  feature  of  this  excellent  Show. 

The  liberality  of  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  providing  such  a 
good  schedule  must  be  recognised,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Garden 
Superintendent,  iMr.  Head,  appreciated  in  rendering  the  Show,  what  it 
unquestionably  was,  a  success. 

NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW. 

As  above  intimated,  a  great  success  was  scored  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  in  the  Show  under  notice,  for  exhibitors  mustered  in  strong  force,  and 
staged  blooms  of  splendid  quality.  In  every  case  the  classes  were  well  filled, 
and  we  more  than  once  heard  the  remark,  “  There  is  not  a  bad  flower  in  the 
Show.”  The  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  decided  increase  of  the  exhibits 


in  the  Pompon  classes,  and  these  cut  and  staged  with  a  free  admixture  of 
their  own  foliage  looked  charming  ;  they  are  evidently  rapidly  increasing  in 
popularity.  Single  varieties  were  brilliant,  but  for  substantial  satisfaction 
we  must  rest  on  the  massive  and  symmetrical  Show  and  Fancy  blooms.  In 
addition  to  the  competing  collections,  miscellaneous  groups  were  also  shown, 
and  these,  together  with  the  Palms  and  Ferns  tastefully  interspersed  amongst 
the  exhibits,  added  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  effect  of  the  Show, 
which,  everything  considered,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
held  by  this  Society. 

Nurserymen’s  Ce.4.sses. — Show  Varieties. — The  competition  was  very 
keeir  in  the  largest  class,  that  for  forty-eight  blooms,  although  only  three 
exhibitors  entered  the  lists.  All  the  collections,  however,  were  admirable, 
the  first  prize  being  awarded,  after  mature  consideration,  to  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner,  Slough,  who  staged  flowers  of  remarkable  colour  and  symmetry  ; 
the  following  being  the  varieties  shown  : — Back  row. — Rev.  j.  Godday, 
Constancy,  Herbert  Turner,  W.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Forman,  Alexander  Cramond, 
Mrs.  Gefferd,  Imperial.  Seraph,  John  Standish,  Muriel,  Statesman,  Hy. 
Walton,  Jas.  Cocker,  Royal  Queen,  George  Rawlings.  Middle  row. — Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Burgundy,  John  Wyatt,  Mrs.  Harris,  Jas.  Stevens,  Goldfinder, 
Rosetta,  Hope,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  Julia  Wyatt,  Henrv  Bond,  Hon.  Mrs. 
P.  Wyndham,  Prince  of  Denmark,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  Sunbeam. 
Front  row. — Lord  Chelmsford,  Lady  Wimborne,  Ethel  Britton,  Ruby  Gem, 
Acme  of  Perfection,  Michael  Saunders,  Condor,  Flag  of  Truce.  Jas.  Vick, 
Joseph  Ashby,  Jas.  Service,  Champion  Rollo,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Cardinal, 
Clara,  and  J.  B.  Service.  The  names  are  printed  in  the  order  the  blooms 
were  placed.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  a  close 
second,  their  flowers  being  of  equally  good  size  and  colour,  but  one  or  two 
were  a  little  less  shapely  than  those  in  the  first-prize  collection.  It  is  invari¬ 
ably  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  decide  the  question  of  superiority  when 
such  grand  collections  as  these  are  in  opposition.  This  is  the  second  year  in 
succession  that  Messrs.  Turner  and  Keynes  have  occupied  the  respective 
positions  assigned  to  them  on  Friday.  The  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
Boston,  Bedale,  Yorks,  who  also  showed  boxes  of  excellent  blooms,  smaller, 
however,  than  the  preceding. 

There  were  no  less  than  eight  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  and  again  the  flowers  were  of  splendid  quality.  The  first  prize  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  Chelmsford,  with  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  : — Back  row. — James  Cocker,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Burgundy,  Con¬ 
stancy,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Dodds,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  Royal  Queen. 
Middle  row. — Henry  Walton,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs.  G.  Harris,  Earl  of  Beacons, 
field.  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  Rev.  J.  Godday,  J.  N.  Keynes,  Sunbeam.  Front 
row. — Rosy  Morn,  Mrs.  Stancomb,  Revival,  Vice-President,  S.  Plimsoll,  Ethel 
Britton,  John  Wyatt,  and  Helen  McGregor.  This  was  a  superb  collection, 
the  blooms  being  grandly  symmetrical.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale, 
Yorkshire,  were  placed  second,  also  with  a  very  fine  stand  ;  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  third ;  and  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Ipswich,  fourth.  This  class 
occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  space,  and  is  evidently  a  popular  one. 
As  was  the  case  last  year,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  took  the  lead  in  the 
class  for  twelve  varieties,  four  other  collections  being  also  entered.  Mr. 
Walker’s  stand  consisted  of  grand  blooms  of  the  following  : — Back  row. — 
Seraph,  Champion  Rollo,  Perfection  of  Primroses,  James  Cocker.  Middle 
row. — William  Rawling.s,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  George  Rawlings,  John 
Bennett.  Front  row  : — Henry  Walton,  Joseph  Ashby,  Herbert  Turner,  and 
Prince  of  Denmark.  Mr.  T.  Painter,  Stoke-on-Trent,  was  second ;  Messrs. 
Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  third  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Humphries,  Chippenham, 
fourth.  Mr.  Painter  showed  good  blooms,  but  the  flowers  were  all  too 
light  in  colour  to  form  an  effective  box. 

Fancy  Varieties. — For  these  two  classes  were  provided — the  first  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  producing  another  close  contest  between  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Keynes,  although  the  result  in  this  case  saw  their  relative  posi¬ 
tions  reversed,  Messrs.  Keynes  securing  first  honours.  Their  collection  con¬ 
sisted  of  splendid  blooms  of  the  following  varieties  : — Back  row. — George 
Barnes,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mons.  Chauviere,  Miss  Lily  Large,  a  sport 
from  Gaiety  ;  Chorister,  Flora  Wyatt,  Rebecca.  Middle  row. — James  O’Brien, 
General  Gordon,  Fanny  Sturt,  Duchess  of  Alban}',  James  Forbes,  Frederick 
Smith,  Lottie  Eckford,  Gaiety.  Front  row. — Maid  of  Athens,  Professor 
Fawcett,  Miss  A.  Melsome,  John  Lamont,  Miss  N.  Hall,  Parrot,  Alderman, 
and  John  Saunders.  Mr.  Turner’s  stand  was  little  inferior  in  quality,  and 
easily  secured  second  prize,  the  third  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Boston.  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  easily  won  the  first  prize  from  nine  other  competitors  in  the  class 
for  twelve,  showing  beautiful  blooms  of  the  following  : — Back  row. — Egyp¬ 
tian  Prince,  Rev.  j.  B.  M.  Camm,  Rebecca,  Richard  Dean.  Middle  row. — 
Wizard,  John  Lamont,  Oracle,  Galatea.  Front  row. — Hercules,  Flag  of 
Truce,  Lady  Antrobus,  and  Gaiety.  Neither  in  size,  colour,  or  symmetry 
did  these  flowers  leave  anything  to  be  desired.  Messrs.  Paul,  Walker,  and 
Gilbert  respectively  secured  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes,  also  with  meri¬ 
torious  blooms. 

Amateurs’  Classes. — Show  Varieties. — To  these  three  classes  were 
appropriated,  respectively  for  twenty-four,  twelve,  and  six  blooms.  In  the 
largest  class  eight  admirable  collections  were  staged,  premier  honours 
being  won  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton.  He,  however,  was  run 
exceedingly  close  by  Mr.  H.  Glasscock,  Bishop  Stortford.  Mr.  Hobbs' 
varieties  were  : — Back  row. — Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  James  Cocker,  Henry 
Walton,  Herbert  Turner,  James  O’Brien,  Harrison  Weir,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Mrs.  Cannell.  Middle  row. — Mrs.  Stancomb,  Rev.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Dodds, 
Senator,  Mrs.  Harris,  John  Standish,  Ethel  Britton,  James  Vick.  Front 
row. — Lord  Chelmsford,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  B.  Reid,  Lady  Golightly, 
H.  W.  Ward,  Emily  Edwards,  O.  E.  Cope,  and  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham. 
In  every  respect  the  blooms  shown  were  remarkable,  great  size,  colour, 
and  symmetry  being  combined  in  them.  Mr.  Glasscock  also  showed  a 
splendid  collection,  while  excellent  blooms  were  shown  by  Mrs.  R.  Petfield, 
Diddington,  Buckden,  who  took  third  prize,  and  Mr.  Hockley,  Stokesley, 
who  was  placed  fourth.  A  large  entry  was  secured  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  fom'teen  collections  being  staged.  Mr.  J,  Tranter,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  took  the  lead  with  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  the  following  : — 
Back  row. — Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  Clara,  Henry  Walton,  James  Cocker. 
Middle  row. — Hope,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  WiUiam  Rawlings,  H.  W.  Ward. 
Front  row.— John  Wyatt,  Joseph  Ashby,  Goldfinder,  Ethel  Britton. 
Messrs.  Hussey,  Norton  Court,  Taunton;  Tunbridge,  Broomfields;  and 
Steer,  Eltham,  were  placed  second,  third,  and  fourth  in  the  order  named. 
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The  class  for  six  blooms  produced  some  very  keen  competition,  the  first 
prize  being  adjudged  to  Mr.  A.  Painter,  Moreton  Hall,  Congletou,  who 
staged  very  fine  and  symmetrical  blooms  of  the  following  varieties  : — 
John  Henshaw,  Henry  Walton,  Ethel  Newcome,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Clara, 
and  Percival.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  good  second;  Mr.  G.  Tanner,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  third ;  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Moorcroft,  Maidstone,  fourth.  There  were  seven 
entries  in  this  class. 

Fancy  Varieties. — Nine  collections  had  to  be  scrutinised  before  the 
prizes  were  awarded  in  the  class  for  twelve  Fancy  blooms,  the  result  being 
that  Mr.  Glasscock  was  placed  first ;  second,  third,  and  fourth  places  being 
filled  respectively  by  Messrs.  Petfiekl;  Boothroyde,  gardener  to  H.  Coleman, 
Esq.,  Dover  ;  and  Tranter.  Mr.  Glasscock’s  excellent  stand  was  composed 
of  the  following  varieties  in  fine  condition.  Back  row. — Miss  Lily  Large, 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Henry  Glasscock,  Gaiety.  Middle  row. — Miss  N.  Hall, 
John  Forbes,  Peacock,  Barnaby  Budge.  Front  row. — Mandarin,  Flora 
Wyatt,  Professor  Fawcett,  and  Egyptian  Prince.  Mr.  Hobbs  was  again  to 
the  fore  with  six  blooms,  twelve  other  stands  being  sent.  His  collection 
was  a  grand  one,  the  blooms  being  both  large  and  shapely.  The  varieties 
shown  were  Flora  Wyatt,  a  seedling,  Professor  Fawcett,  Hercules,  Lottie 
Eckford,  and  John  Lament.  Mr.  Tunbridge  and  Mr.  Buss,  Parkside 
Gardens,  Ewell,  were  placed  second  and  third,  the  fouidh  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  Painter. 

Open  Clas-ses. — The  classes  provided  respectively  for  the  best  Show 
and  the  best  Fancy  bloom  in  the  Show  threw  a  very  difficult  task  upon  the 
Judges,  so  many  magnificent  flowers  being  staged  that  to  decide  which  was 
absolutely  the  best  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  impossibility.  The  award  for 
the  best  Show  flower,  however,  was  ultimately  given  to  Mr.  Glasscock  for 
a  beautiful  bloom  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  (blush),  which  was  included  in  the 
collection  which  won  for  him  the  Veitch  Memorial  prize.  In  freshness, 
substance,  and  symmetry  this  flower  was  perfect,  and  richly  deserved  the 
honour  it  won.  The  best  Fancy  bloom  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  the 
prize  being  awarded  to  General  Gordon,  a  grandly  symmetrical  flower, 
the  colour  being  a  beautiful  combination  of  crimson  and  gold. 

Pompon  Varieties. — Three  classes  were  provided  for  these,  the  first  prize 
for  twenty-four  varieties  falling  to  Mr.  Turner,  the  second  to  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Williams,  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.  These  were  the 
only  exhibitors,  Mr.  Turner’s  stand  containing  the  following  : — Back  row. — 
Mdlle.  N.  Faconat,  Favourite,  Lady  Blanche,  Gem,  Prince  of  Liliputians, 
Isabel,  White  Aster,  Coquette.  Middle  row. — Gros  an  Wien,  Garnet,  B.  F. 
Jungker,  Hedwig  Polwicz,  Golden  Gem,  German  Favourite,  Nymph,  Fair 
Helen.  Front  row. — Little  Duchess,  Comtesse  von  Sternberg,  Cupid,  Little 
Bobby,  Little  Arthur,  Mabel,  Titania,  and  Professor  Bergert.  These  were 
arranged  in  bunches  of  ten  flowers,  and  looked  most  charming.  Six  com¬ 
petitors  arranged  stands  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  John  Henshaw, 
Rothamsted  Cottage,  Harpenden,  taking  the  lead  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Douglas,  and  F.  T.  Smith  &  Co.,  West  Dulwich,  taking  second,  third,  and 
fourth  prizes  respectively.  The  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Henshaw  were  as 
follows  : — Back  row. — Favourite,  Lady  Blanche,  Isabel,  Titania.  Middle 
row. — Guiding  Star,  Gem,  Sensation,  Mabel.  Front  row. — Little  Duchess, 
Fanny  Weinar,  Little  Nigger,  and  E.  F.  Jungker.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  ife  Co., 
Cambridge,  took  the  lead  from  four  other  competitors  in  the  class  for  six 
varieties  with  Northern  Light,  White  Aster,  E.  F.  Jungker,  Titania,  Prince  of 
Liliputians,  and  Little  Arthur.  These  were  splendid  clusters  of  symmetrical 
flowers,  and  well  deserved  the  chief  award.  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gardener  to 
W.  Keith,  Esq.,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  secured  second  prize,  also  with 
admirable  flowers.  Mr.  Walker  was  placed  third,  and  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Exeter,  fourth.  These  flowers  are  becoming  more  popular  every 
year,  and  they  were  perhaps  never  better  shown  than  in  the  present  case. 

Single  Varieties. — These  were  admirably  shown,  the  flowers  being  large 
and  of  good  substance,  and  the  colours  bright  and  clear.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  varieties  Messrs.  Turner  and  Keynes  were  again  in  close  competi¬ 
tion,  the  first-named  exhibitor  being  placed  first,  and  Messrs.  Keynes 
second.  Mr.  Turner’s  splendid  stand  was  composed  of  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  ; — Evening  Star,  Sunbeam,  Defiance,  EUen  Terry,  Harlequin,  W.  G. 
Head,  Alba,  Paragon,  Acquisition,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Queen  of 
Singles,  and  Lutea  grandiflora.  Messrs.  Keynes  also  exhibited  splendid 
bunches ;  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley,  and  Messrs.  Parrl 
and  Son  also  showed  meritorious  stands,  and  were  awarded  third  and  fourth 
prizes  respectively.  Five  collections  in  all  were  staged  in  this  class,  the 
remaining  one— that  of  Messrs.  John  Lamont  &  Son — being  disqualified,  as 
it  contained  more  than  ten  flowers  in  several  of  the  bunches.  This  was 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  the  blooms  were  of  large  size  and  excellent 
quality,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  made  a  bold  bid  for  premier  honours 
but  for  the  exhibitor’s  unfortunate  mistake.  Six  collections  was  staged  in 
the  class  for  six  varieties  ;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  taking  the  lead,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Humphries;  third  and  fom*th  prizes  falling  to  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Son  and  Gilbert.  Messrs.  Burrell  exhibited  flowers  of  splendid 
quality,  the  following  comprising  the  contents  of  their  stand : — Crimson 
Beauty,  White  Queen,  Mauve  Queen,  Lutea  grandiflora,  Ascalon,  and 
Madge  Thompson. 

These  classes  were  supplemented  by  one  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Veitch 
Memorial  trustees  for  the  best  stand  of  eighteen  Dahlia  blooms,  to  consist  of 
twelve  Show  and  six  Fancy  varieties.  The  prize,  which  consisted  of  the 
Veitch  Memorial  medal  and  £5,  was  won  by  Mr.  Glasscock,  who  exhibited  a 
really  magnificent  collection,  compiosed  of  beautiful  blooms  of  the  varieties 
named  herewith.  Show,  Back  row. — Imperial,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham, 
Rev.  J.  Godday,  Mrs.  Cannell.  Middle  row. — Mrs.  Gladstone,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Countess  of  Ravenswood,  Sir  G.  Wolseley.  Front  row. — Prince  of 
Denmark,  Harrison  Weir,  Black  Knight,  and  Flag  of  Truce.  Fancy. — Miss 
Lily  Large,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Barnaby  Rudge,  Chorister,  Pofessor  Fawcett,  and 
Wizard.  'There  were  two  other  competitors  in  this  class  who  also  showed 
excellent  stands,  but  Mr.  Glasscock’s  flowers  were  remarkable  alike  in  size, 
shape,  substance,  and  colour,  and  were  eminently  worthy  of  the  position 
assigned  to  them. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  ; — 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Langtry. — A  medium-sized  symmetrical  bloom,  the  centre 
of  the  cupped  petals  creamy  huff,  heavily  tipped  with  crimson. 

Dahlia  General  Gordon. — A  magnificent  Fancy  variety,  large,  well  formed, 
and  of  most  brilliant  colour — gold  heavily  flaked  with  scarlet,  resembling 
the  rich  translucent  colours  on  stained  glass. 


Dahlia  Romeo  (Keynes). — A  Fancy  variety,  orange-buff,  flaked  with 
crimson  :  flowers  of  good  size  and  form. 

Begonias  Goliath  (Laing). — A  double-flowered  variety,  with  enormous 
blooms,  being  perfect  rosettes  of  a  bright  cherry  crimson. 

Begonia  Jules  Leguin  (Laing). — Fine  clear  red,  shaded  salmon-vermilion  ; 
large  flower. 

Begonia  Erecta  S'gyerba  (Laing). — An  erect-flowering  single,  of  large 
size  and  perfect  form,  intense  scarlet,  with  a  white  eye. 

Begonia  Madame  Emile  Galle  (Laing). — A  distinct  double  variety  ;  colour 
flesh,  enlivened  with  orange  ;  flowering  very  freely. 

Attractive  miscellaneous  groujjs  were  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
consisting  chiefly  of  single  and  Pompon  Dahlias ;  by  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  who  showed  splendid  boxes  of  Decorative  or  Cactus  Dahlias  ; 
by  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  who  had  boxes  of  Dahlias  and  other 
plants;  and  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  who  arranged  a  large  and 
line  group  of  Dahlias,  Begonias,  &c.,  tastefully  associated  with  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  other  plants. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Committee,  Judges,  and  several  of  the  principal 
exhibitors  and  other  friends  were  entertained  at  luncheon,  toasts  being  pro¬ 
posed  and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Hibberd,  Paul,  Downie,  Henshaw,  Glass¬ 
cock,  and  Turner.  The  first-named  gentleman  requested  the  sanction  of  the 
company  assembled  in  sending  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  re.spected  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  whose  absence  through  serious 
illness  was  greatly  deplored  ;  and  this  was  most  heartily  accorded. 


HISTOEICAL  JOTTINGS  ON  VEGETABLES. 

THE  LETTUCE  AND  THE  ENDIVE. 

The  poet  Cj'abte  has  given  a  ludicrous  description  of  the 
eccentric  gardener  whose  passion  for  Latin  names  amounted  to 
a  craze,  and  who,  in  presenting  his  little  girl  at  the  church  font, 
announced  that  her  name  was  Lonicera  ;  adding  afterwards,  for 
his  pastor’s  information,  that  if  the  next  was  a  boy  his  name 
was  to  be  Hyacinthus  :  should  it  be  a  girl,  then  Belladonna  had 
been  chosen.  With  the  difference  of  a  single  letter — that  is  to 
say,  written  “Lettice” — the  name  of  a  familiar  vegetable  was 
once  commonly  used  as  an  apjjellation  for  girls ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  freedom  of  spelling  that  our  ancestors  allowed 
themselves,  it  may  be  found  recorded  as  “  Lettis  ”  and  “  ijettus  ” 
by  inaccurate  clerks.  Leaving  the  question  as  to  what  is  the 
link  between  the  two,  we  remark  that  “  Lettuce  ”  doubtless 
comes  either  from  the  Latin  “  Lactuca  ”  or  the  French  “  Laitue,” 
and  both  these  allude  to  the  milky  juice  exuded  by  the  plant. 

Our  garden  Lettuce  is  a  plant  of  the  Composite  order, 
belonging  to  the  Chicory  group,  allied  to  the  wild  species,  of 
which  we  have  three  or  four  that  are  natives  of  Britain,  but  not 
developed  from  these  by  cultivation,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
vegetables.  It  appears  to  be  distinct,  this  Lactuca  sativa, 
although  L.  virosa  approaches  it  somewhat;  but  this  is  strong- 
scented  and  acrid,  containing,  however,  in  much  larger  quantity 
the  sedative  substance  lactucine,  which  is  afforded  by  the 
garden  Lettuce,  and  to  which  several  of  its  medicinal  qualities 
are  to  be  attributed.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  Asia.  The 
particular  region  is  uncertain,  and  from  a  tale  that  is  told  by 
Herodotus  in  connection  with  the  murder  of  Smerdis  by  his 
brother  Cambyses,  where  an  allusion  to  the  Lettuce  cost  a 
princess  her  life,  it  is  manifest  the  vegetable  was  brought  upon 
the  tables  of  the  Persian  kings  several  centuries  before  Christ. 
For  many  years  the  Romans  knew  only  one  kind — a  dark 
variety,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  partly  as  food,  partly  as 
medicine,  it  being  given  to  Augustus  Caesar  by  one  of  his 
physicians  with  marvmllous  results,  which  fact  brought  Lettuces 
into  more  repute.  The  Greeks  had  their  favourite  kind,  a 
Lettuce  of  tall  growth  which  cannot  be  identified.'  Perhaps  it 
was  the  large-rooted  purple  variety  that  Pliny  mentions  as  one 
much  approved  in  his  day  ;  but  he  names  others  then  well  known 
— the  Egyptian,  Cicilian,  Cappadocian,  and  so  on.  Gardeners 
of  that  age  took  pains  to  discover  how  they  could  produce 
Lettuces  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  Pliny  appears  to  have 
himself  watched  the  operation  of  earthing  them  up  to  make 
them  cabbage  ;  and  blanched  hearts  were  a  desideratum  amongst 
the  Romans,  to  obtain  which  some  recommended  the  application 
of  sea  sand  to  the  crown  of  the  plant.  There  is  no  account, 
however,  of  Lettuce  cultivation  in  England  during  the  Roman 
rule  nor  in  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  not  until  15(12  that  we  find  evidence  that  the  Lettuce 
was  grown  in  our  gardens,  and  about  forty  years  later  Gerarde 
states  that  eight  or  nine  sorts  had  been  shown  him.  The 
Cabbage  variety,  which  he  calls  the  Roman  Lettuce,  was  chiefly 
used  for  stews,  and  he  recommends  that  this  vegetable  be  boiled, 
so  as  to  render  it  more  digestible.  It  was  customary  to  serve  it 
cold  at  the  beginning  of  supper  to  stimulate  appetite ;  but 
Gerarde  sagely  remarks  his  belief  is  that  if  taken  after  supper 
Lettuce  would  obviate  the  unpleasant  consequences  arising  from 
excess  of  wine.  His  hint  that  persons  troubled  with  heaitburn 
might  eat  Lettuce  with  benefit  is  of  doubtful  value,  unless  we 
accept  the  *'  like  curing  like  ”  theory ;  for  dyspeptics,  as  a  rule, 
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have  to  shun  Lettuce,  wholesome  as  it  is  to  those  with  good 
digestions  who  need  a  refrigerant  vegetable.  As  to  nourishment, 
the  Lettuce  affords  but  little,  unless  eaten  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  is  usual  when  partaking  of  a  modern  salad,  since 
we,  at  least,  have  almost  ceased  to  eat  it  either  boiled  or  baked, 
though  a  good  deal  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  the 
ancients. 

The  London  market  gardeners,  probably  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  historic  studies,  were  quick  to  discern  that  this  vegetable 
would  prove  saleable  all  the  year  round  could  a  continuous 
supply  be  sent  into  the  market.  By  successive  sowings  and 
artial  culture  under  glass,  and  following  the  plans  suggested 
y  some  of  the  Dutch  gardeners,  our  earlier  cultivators  of  the 
Lettuce  managed  to  raise  plants  that  could  be  cut  even  in  the 
winter  season ;  but  the  principal  sowing  was  made  about  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  obtain  a  crop  for  spring  and  summer  use.  It  was 
often  planted  very  freely  upon  land  south  and  west  of  London, 
now  nearly  built  over,  in  long  rows  amongst  Cabbages  and 
Cauliflowers,  not  suffering  materially  from  the  smoty  atmo¬ 
sphere,  but  occasionally  much  beset  by  wireworm.  Yarieties 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Some  of 
the  oldest  seem  to  be  the  Large  White  Cos  of  Saxony,  the 
Green  Cos,  the  Red  Eg3^tian,  the  Green  Dutch,  and  the  Hardy 
Ham  mersmith. 

The  garden  Endive  is  a  species  nearly  related  to  the  wild 
Chicory  or  Succory,  and,  like  the  Lettuce,  it  belongs  to  the 
Composite  order.  It  also  is  an  annual,  and  hardy,  although  not 
a  native  of  temperate  climates.  India,  China,  and  Japan  have 
all  been  referred  to  as  its  home  ;  but  probably  the  Endive  was 
an  Egyptian  plant  when  it  was  first  taken  into  cultivation.  We 
may  assume  that  it  travelled  into  Greece  and  Italy  at  an  early 
period,  for  Ovid  speaks  of  it  distinctly,  so  does  Columella,  both 
naming  it  as  an  esculent.  Pliny,  too,  describes  it  and  its  iises, 
attributing  to  it  sundry  medicinal  virtues,  while  he  alludes  to 
its  being  culti'ated  as  a  plant  suitable  for  stews  and  salads. 
The  date  of  1548  has  been  assigned,  perhaps  too  positively,  for 
its  first  appearance  in  Britain ;  about  that  period  a  variety  of 
vegetables,  previously  unknown,  were  introduced  from  France 
and  Holland.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  culture  had  so 
far  progressed  that  the  gardeners  fully  und  rstood  how  to  grow 
Endive  and  store  it  for  winter  use.  Gerarde  gives  an  explanation 
of  the  latter  method  in  his  wonted  style.  “  Endive  being  sown 
in  July,”  he  writes,  “  remaineth  until  winter,  at  which  time  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots  and  laid  in  the  sun  or  air  for  the  space  of 
two  hours ;  then  will  the  leaves  be  tough,  and  easily  endure  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  heap  and  buried  in  the  ground  with  the  roots 
uppermost,  where  no  earth  can  get  within  it  (which,  if  it  did, 
would  cause  rottenness).  This  being  cov^ered,  may  be  taken  up 
at  any  time  convenient,  and  used  for  salads  all  winter,  as  in 
London  and  other  places  may  be  seen.”  McIntosh  observes 
tbat  this  was  really  a  very  judicious  practice,  if  the  plants  were 
dug  up  in  November  and  dry  peat  earth  put  round  them.  But 
some  one  or  other  of  the  London  gardeners  devised  a  different 
method,  which  arose  out  of  the  introduction  of  flat  tiles  or 
boards  for  blanching,  though  the  old  plan  of  tying-up  Endive 
with  osier  twigs  or  bass  has  never  been  entirely  discontinued. 
Sheltered  ban!-,  s  with  a  slope  towards  the  south  were  set  in 
October  with  rows  of  plants,  each  having  its  pantile,  the  convex 
side  being  turned  to  the  sun.  In  the  winter  these  banks  were 
covered  with  clippings  from  hedges  or  with  straw. 

The  Batavian  varieties  of  the  Endive  came  early  into  repute, 
and  kept  their  position  through  many  years,  the  small  Batavian 
being  esteemed  one  of  the  best;  but  the  Curled-leaved  and  the 
Lettuce-leaved  have  had  their  admirers,  though  the  latter  is  only 
suitable  for  summer ;  also  the  French  Green  and  their  White 
Curled  have  been  largely  grown  since  their  introduction.  Those 
variet’es,  however,  called  the  Dutch  and  Italian  have  no  special 
recommendations. 

The  Chicory,  Succory,  also  called  the  wild  Endive,  the  ground 
root  of  which  is  often  combined  with  coffee,  has  not  been  taken 
into  garden  cultivation  to  any  extent  in  Britain  ;  but  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands  it  has  for  some  time  been  regarded  as  a 
wholesome  and  agreeable  addition  to  the  list  of  vegetables. 
Sown  thickly  in  frames  or  in  the  open  air  it  is  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  few  leaves,  and  then  cut  as  a  small  salad  during  the 
spring.  The  French  know  it  as  Barbe  de  Capucin,  the  leaves 
being  blanched  by  the  exclusion  of  light,  when  it  is  used  instead 
of  Endive.  Also  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  fresh  roots  are 
scraped  and  served  as  we  serve  Parsnips. 


CYPKIPEDIUM  SUPERBIENS. 

Cypripediums  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  stove  plants,  not  a 
few  of  them  being  highly  effective  in  conservatories  during  the  flowering 


period,  where  they  continue  attractive  for  weeks.  Many  handsome  forms 
are  now  in  cultivation,  and  one  of  them  is  C.  superbiens.  The  flower  repre¬ 
sented  was  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’  collection  at  Holloway.  The 
“  Orchid-Growers’  Manual”  says  : — “  This  very  handsome  species  of  Lady’s 
Slipper  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Assam,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  of 
the  C.  barbatum  group.  It  is  of  free  growth  and  good  habit,  and  has  finely 
variegated  foliage,  so  that  when  out  of  bloom  it  has  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  It  blooms  in  June  and  July,  and  continues  a  long  time  in  flower,  so 
that  it  is  invaluable  for  home  decoration  or  exhibition  purposes.  When 
well  grown  this  makes  a  grand 'plant.  It  is  sometimes  grown  under  tho 
name  of  C.  'S^eitchianum.” 


BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  executive  of  the  above  Society  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  the  Show  which  marks  the  close  of  their  thirty-second  season,  as  both  in 


Fig.  42.— Cypripedium  superbiens. 


the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  in  the  attendance  of  visitors, 
there  was  every  cause  for  satisfaction.  The  Show  was  held  in  the  apartments 
and  gardens  of  the  Eoyal  Pavilion  at  Brighton  on  September  3rd  and  4th, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Chilman,  and  as  liberal  prizes  were 
offered  by  the  Committee,  and  various  cups  were  also  given  by  persons 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Show,  the  plants  and  fruit  sent  were  of  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  and  competition  in  many  cases  remarkably 
keen.  The  Society,  which  has  for  its  distinguished  President  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  as  Vice-Presidents  a  long  array  of  county  and  civic  digni¬ 
taries,  is  in  an  exceedingly  gratifying  position ;  and  while  it  arranges  an 
equally  liberal  scale  of  awards,  and  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess,  as  it  now 
does,  the  assistance  of  the  directors  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South- 
Coast  Railway  in  conveying  plants  from  London  free  of  charge,  it  may  be 
safely  prophesied  that  equal  success  will  attend  their  future  efforts  to 
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encourage  the  spread  of  horticulture  in  Sussex,  and  afford  pleasure  to  the 
numerous  visitors  at  Brighton  at  the  present  period  of  the  year. 

The  Show  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  comprised 
classes  open  to  all  exhibitors,  and  the  second  division  containing  exhibits 
from  growers  in  the  county  of  Sussex  only.  Although  the  arrangements 
were  in  the  main  excellent,  the  necessity  of  holding  the  Show  in  several 
small  rooms  rendered  the  task  of  taking  notes  one  of  no  small  difficulty, 
many  of  the  fruit  classes,  for  instance,  being  placed  in  one  room,  while  the 
remainder  were  in  another  ;  while  in  the  case  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Classes 
E  and  F  were  staged  in  a  room  some  distance  away  from  those  in  Class  G. 
In  addition  to  the  exhibits  in  the  apartments  of  the  Pavilion  a  large  maiquee 
was  erected  for  the  specimen  plants  and  groups  in  the  gardens  adjoining. 

PLANTS. 

There  were  two  open  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  first 
for  money  prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  and  the  second  for  the  Ashbury 
cup,  value  five  guineas,  presented  by  James  Ashbury,  Esq. ;  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Handcross  Park  (Mr.  Rann,  gardener),  being  placed  first  in  each  class.  In 
the  former  the  most  remarkable  plants  in  his  group  were  Crotons  Andreanus 
and  Warrenii,  Gleichenia  rupestris  glaucescens  ;  and  in  the  latter  magnificent 
specimens  of  Crotons  Andreanus  and  Hendersoni  and  an  Allamanda.  The 
plants  appeared  most  healthy,  and  well  deserved  the  position  they  won. 
Messrs.  Gilbert,  nurserymen,  Hastings,  and  ]\Ir.  Meachen,  gardener  to  C. 
Armstrong,  Esq.,  Witbdeane,  were  respectively  second  and  third  in  each 
class.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  exhibit  in  Class  B  included  splendid  specimens  of  Ericas 
cerinthioides  coronata  and  Austeniana,  Statice  Gilberti,  Allamanda  Hen¬ 
dersoni,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  In  the  county  class  for  four  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Warren  was  again  to  the  fore,  IMr.  Jupp,  gardener  to 
C.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Eastbourne,  being  awarded  second  priz?.  Handsome 
groups  of  Fuchsias,  Coleuses,  and  Begonias  were  shown  in  the  open  classes, 
the  prizes  for  the  former  being  won  by  Mr.  Fluck,  gardener  to  J.  0.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Richmond  Villa,  with  a  beautifully  arranged  group,  and  Mr.  Meachen. 
Messrs.  Martin,  gardener  to  J.  Langham,  Esq.,  Eastbourne ;  Jupp,  and  H»ad, 
florist.  West  Brighton,  secured  the  prizes  for  a  group  of  Coleuses,  the  first- 
prize  group  being  tastefully  arranged  with  plants  of  good  colour.  Messrs. 
Spottiswood,  gardener  to  G.  Duddell,  Esq.,  Queen’s  Park  ;  Gregory,  gardener 
to  Admiral  Maxse,  Eastbourne;  and  Meachen,  were  awarded  priz  s  for 
effective  groups  of  Begonias.  In  the  county  classes  for  Fuchsias  and  Be¬ 
gonias  Messrs.  Fluck,  Mann,  gardener  to  C.  Gilbert,  E.sq.,  Eastbourne ; 
Townshend,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  Thomas,  Rottingdean  ;  were  prize¬ 
winners.  Well-flowered  healthy  plants  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs. 
Gilbert,  Meachen,  Townshend,  and  Haggett  secured  prizes  in  their  respective 
classes,  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plants  being  particularly  good  ;  Messrs.  Warren  and 
Turner  being  awarded  prizes  in  the  county  classes  for  four  variegated  plants, 
these  being  chiefly  Crotons. 

GROUPS. 

An  important  feature  in  the  open  classes  were  the  prizes  offered  for 
groups  of  Ferns,  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  200  square  feet,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  practically  no  competition,  the  only  group 
staged  being  that  of  Mr.  Miles ;  this,  however,  was  most  tastefully  and 
effectively  arranged — indeed,  considering  the  general  sameness  of  hue  which 
the  plants  necessarily  exhibited,  it  is  astonishing  how  really  effective  the 
group  was  made  by  being  massed  in  so  skilful  and  artistic  a  manner.  In  the 
county  classes  for  groups  of  plants  the  most  noteworthy  w^ere  the  compet¬ 
ing  exhibits  for  the  Ashbury  cup,  value  five  guineas,  presented  by  James 
Ashbury,  Esq.,  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  in  or  out  of  flower.  This 
was  secured  by  Mr.  Meachen,  who  showed  consistently  good  exhibits  in  each 
of  the  classes  in  which  he  competed.  In  this  case  his  victory  was  extremely 
well  deserved,  the  group  being  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
Show.  It  consisted  of  such  flowering  plants  as  Liliums,  Gladioli,  Begonias, 
Eucharises,  Ericas,  and  others,  interspersed  with  small  plants  of  Crotons, 
Coleuses,  &c.,  and  resting  on  a  light  and  attractive  groundwork  of  Adiantums 
and  other  Ferns.  Mr.  Turner,  gardenn-  to  Major  Way,  Wick  Hall,  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  of  £3,  also  with  an  exceedingly  attractive  group, 
and  Mr.  Jupp  was  a  meritorious  third.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  well 
to  the  fore  in  the  county  class  for  groups  of  Ferns  arranged  for  effect  on  a 
space  not  exceeding  75  square  feet.  His  group  was  most  lightly  and  taste¬ 
fully  arranged,  Mr.  Townshend  being  awarded  second  prize,  and  Mr.  Turner 
third.  The  groups  competing  in  the  county  classes,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  Coleuses,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  specimen  plants  before  alluded  to 
were  staged  in  the  marquee  in  the  gardens,  w'hich  consequently  looked  very 
attractive. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

For  these  there  were  numerous  classes  provided,  and  the  stands  of 
Dahlias,  Roses,  Asters,  Gladioli,  Phloxes,  and  other  flowers  imparted  an 
appreciable  degree  of  brightness  to  the  Show.  Dahlias  were  remarkably 
good,  the  first-prize  collection  of  forty-eight  blooms  of  Show  varieties  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Xur.eeries,  Cheshunt,  being  magnificent.  Mr. 
Seale,  nurseryman,  was  a  close  second  with  a  collection  of  almost  equal 
merit,  and  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son,  Lowfield  Nursery,  Crawley,  third.  The 
position  of  the  leading  competitors  in  the  Show  class  was  reversed  in  the 
competition  for  twenty-four  Fancy  blooms,  Messrs.  Seale  and  Paul  being 
first  and  second  respectively.  Messrs.  Cheal,  Paul,  and  Seale  were  again  to 
the  fore  for  single  Dahlias,  these  also  being  splendidly  shown.  In  the 
county  classes  for  Dahlias  they  were  well  shown,  and  prizes  won  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Hales  and  Mr.  Vine  nt,  gardener  to  J.  Hart,  Esq.,  Keymer,  but  the  com¬ 
petition  was  by  no  means  keen. 

The  prizes  offered  for  Roses  produced  fairly  good  exhibits,  the  first  prize 
in  the  open  classes  falling  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  wdth  excellent  boxes  of 
blooms,  Messrs.  G.  Piper,  nurseryman,  Uckfield,  and  Virgo,  Wc  nersh  Nurser}', 
Guildford,  being  second  and  third.  In  the  remaining  open  classes  the  prize- 
takers  were  Messrs.  Balchin,  Seale.  Piper,  and  Slaughter,  Steyning.  In  the 
county  classes  Messrs.  Slaughter,  Vincent,  and  Hales  were  the  prizetakers. 
The  competition  in  the  class  for  mixed  bunches  of  cut  flowers  was  fairly 
close,  and  many  attractive  bunches  were  shown,  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Balchin, 
and  Morse,  nurseryman,  Epsom,  taking  the  prizes.  Messrs.  Staples.  Balchin, 
and  Townshend  took  the  prizes  for  Phloxes  and  Gladioli.  In  addition  to 
those  pieviously  mentioned  Messrs.  Hyde,  Hope,  Hobden,  and  Fowler 
were  to  the  fore  in  the  county  classes.  Open  classes  were  also  provided  for 


wreaths  of  white  flowers,  table  decorations,  bridal  bouquets,  itc.,  and  prizes 
were  also  offered  for  the  best  tables  laid  for  dessert.  In  these  classes  Mr. 
Chard,  Floral  Depot.  Clapham  Common,  evinced  decided  superiority,  taking 
first  prize  for  the  dessert  tabP,  most  lightly  and  tastefully  arranged,  Mr. 
Miles  being  second  ;  Messrs.  Webber,  Tonbridge,  and  Balchin  also  taking 
prizes  in  these  classes,  many  charming  designs  being  shown.  A  not  unim¬ 
portant  feature  were  the  open  classes  for  table  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom, 
and  in  these  Messrs.  Balchin,  Turner,  Meachen,  and  Spottiswood  were 
deserving  prizetakers. 

FRUIT. 

Both  in  the  open  and  county  classes  the  fruit  exhibits  were  on  the  whole 
good.  Grapes  in  particular  being  excellent.  There  was,  however,  only  one 
entry  in  the  open  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  the  first  prize  being  a  cup, 
value  ten  guineas,  presented  by  the  Directors  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South-Coast  Railway  Company.  This  was  secured  by  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  with  Grapes,  Pine  Apples,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Figs,  Melons,  and  others.  For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Inglis,  gardener  to  T.  Lister,  Esq.,  Cuckfield,  with 
large  and  well-coloured  bunches,  Mr.  Ford  being  second,  and  Mr.  Booth,  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  YaGs,  Esq.,  Uckfield,  third.  The  prizewinners  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  class  for  county  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Hotston,  gardener  to  R.  H. 
Penney,  Esq.,  Dyke  Road  ;  Dixon,  gardener  to  Sir  S.  M.  Nelson,  Fletching  ; 
and  Meachen,  the  first-named  securing  premier  honours  with  splendidly 
coloured  bunches.  Mr.  Johnstone,  'The  Gardens,  Bayham  Abbey,  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  three  bunches  of  white  Muscats  with  large  and  well- 
ripened  examples,  Mr.  Goldsmith.  Kelsey  Manor  Gardens,  being  second,  and 
Mr.  Wells,  Earlswood,  third  ;  Messrs.  Chatfield,  gardener  to  T.  Holman, 
Esq.,  East  Hoathly  ;  Spottiswood,  and  Townshend  being  to  the  fore  in  the 
county  class.  Several  entries  were  received  for  six  bunches  of  black  Grapes, 
Mr.  Hotston  being  again  first  with  splendid  bunches,  Mr.  Warren,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Hankey,  Balcombe  Place,  taking  second  prize,  and  Mr.  Booth  third. 
For  six  bunches  of  Muscats  Messrs.  Johnstone,  Goldsmith,  and  Spottiswood 
took  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  An  open  class  was  also  provided  for  a 
collection  of  Grapes,  to  comprise  three  bunches  each  of  six  varieties.  For 
this  the  first  prize  was  the  Hotel-keepers’  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  and  it  was 
easily  won  by  Mr.  Roberts  with  magnificent  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  Madresfield  Court,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  Mr.  Chatfield,  with  large  but  badly 
coloured  bunches,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Wells  third. 

Messrs.  Waldir,  gardener  to  D.  Cornish,  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill;  Balchin, 
Hyde,  Staples,  Mann,  and  Ford  were  prizewinners  in  the  classes  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  as  were  the  two  last-named  exhibitors  and  Messrs.  Booth, 
Miller,  Hotston,  Durrant,  Smith,  Stringer,  and  Johnstone  for  Apples  and 
Pears.  Plums  and  Green  Gages  were  w'ell  shown  by  Messrs.  Staples,  Stringer, 
Holman,  and  Stephens.  For  Figs  and  Cherries  Messrs.  Stephens,  Ford, 
Staples,  Butler,  Burtenshaw.  and  Gatehouse  took  the  prizes.  In  the  county 
classes  Messrs.  White,  Waldir,  Dixon,  Fowler,  and  Ford  were  to  the  fore 
with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  Messrs.  Hotston,  Dixon,  Stephens,  Towns  - 
hend,  Graveley,  Ford,  Deadman,  Fowler,  Hyde,  and  Mann  with  Apples  and 
Pears ;  Messrs.  Johnstone,  Stephens,  Burtenshaw,  Holman,  Ford,  Butler, 
Fowler,  and  Plater  with  Plums,  Green  Gages,  Figs,  and  Cherries  ;  while  for 
Tomatoes  Messrs.  Johnstone  and  Townshend  secured  the  prizes. 

Messrs.  Balchin,  Piper,  Woolard,  and  others  sent  miscellaneous  exhibits 
not  for  competition,  these  adding  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the 
Show. 


STAMFORD  SHOW. 

September  2nd. 

This  praiseworthy  effort  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and  some  persons 
interested  in  horticulture  in  the  neighbourhood  to  revive  the  annual  Flower 
Show  at  Stamford  must  be  recorded,  I  fear,  as  a  financial  failure,  although 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Mayor  (who  kindly  distributed  the  prizes),  the 
Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  Lindsey,  Gainsborough, 
Rosslyn,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  district.  The 
weather,  as  usual,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  The  day  opened  fine 
and  promising,  but  about  2  p.m.  heavy  clouds  came  over  the  scene,  and 
soon  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  which  lasted  until  five  o’clock,  accompanied 
by  very  sharp  lightning  and  thunder,  caused  what  few  people  had  then 
assembled  to  crowd  into  the  tents,  and  kept  those  at  home  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  come.  The  weather,  however,  was  finer  in  time  for  the  fire¬ 
works  in  the  evening,  which  were  well  attended,  and  this  partly  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  small  amount  taken  at  the  gates  in  the  afternoon.  But, 
although  a  financial  failure,  it  was  not  a  failure  as  far  as  exhibitors  are  con¬ 
cerned,  upwards  of  500  entries  being  secured;  but,  still,  more  competition 
was  expected,  and  was  certainly  desirable.  Many  of  the  exhibits  which 
gained  prizes  would  have  stood  a  poor  chance  if  this  had  been  the  case,  so 
exhibitors  will  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  this  Show  for  another  year,  Stam¬ 
ford  being  in  direct  rail  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as 
the  three  principal  companies  have  stations  there,  and  it  is  hoped  this 
partial  failure  ■will  not  dishearten  the  Committee  and  Secretaries  in  their 
endeavours  to  provide  a  show  next  year,  and  we  trust  under  favourable 
auspices. 

Open  Cl.^sses. — The  principal  prize  on  the  schedule  was  for  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  of  plants,  which  was  won  by  Earl  Lindsey ;  J.  R. 
Lowe,  Esq.,  being  second;  and  A.  Maples,  Esq.,  third.  Some  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  Coleus  were  shown,  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  being  again  first,  J.  E. 
Lowe,  Esq.,  second;  Miss  Thompson,  Stamford,  being  awarded  an  extra 
prize.  Roses  were  scarce,  but  shown  in  splendid  condition  by  Mr.  J.  House, 
nurseryman,  Peterborough,  who  was  the  only  exhibitor.  Mr.  House  was 
also  first  for  Dahlias  in  all  three  classes — viz.,  twenty-four  double,  twelve 
Fancy,  and  twelve  single — the  latter  being  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Judges;  the  second-prize  box  shown  by  Messrs.  Brown  of  Stamford  being 
far  superior.  HoUyhock  were  poor,  but  it  is  a  treat  to  see  them  at  all 
now-a-days.  Mr.  House  was  first  again,  and  also  the  only  exhibitor.  A  good 
stand  of  Zinnias  came  from  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsejq 
who  also  obtained  first  prize  for  cut  Pelargoniums.  For  hardy  cut  flowers 
there  was  more  competition,  and  especially  noticeable  in  one  stand  was 
the  bright  colour  of  Senecio  pulcher.  Mr.  House,  first ;  Messrs.  W.  it  J. 
Brown,  second ;  Earl  of  Lindsey,  third.  For  hand  bouquets  there  were 
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only  four  competitors,  and  all  were  too  heavily  made.  Messrs.  Brown, 
first;  Mr.  li.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  second;  Mr. 
House,  third  ;  a  very  pretty  one  from  Mr.  J.  Richardson  was  highly  com¬ 
mended.  Ornamental  vase  of  fruit  and  flowers — Mr.  Wilson  first,  Messrs. 
Brown  second.  Both  were  very  nicely  done.  The  prizes  for  Sunflowers 
caused  more  competition,  and  some  monsters  were  staged.  Mrs.  Lowe, 
Newstead,  was  first  with  a  nice  even  collection;  Mr.  Duckett  second. 

Judging  the  Grapes  must  have  been  an  easy  task,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  taking 
first  honours  for  black  with  Gros  Maroc,  grand  in  bunch,  berry,  and 
bloom;  second,  E.  C.  Blackstone,  Esq.,  with  Black  Hambirrgh.  Eor  white 
Grapes  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  was  again  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fine  in 
bunch  and  berry,  but  requiring  a  little  more  time  to  finish ;  Mr.  Wilson 
second  with  fair  bunches,  also  not  finished. 

Eor  Melons,  green-fleshed,  there  -were  only  two  competitors.  Mr.  Ward 
was  awarded  first  with  a  small  fruit,  partly  decayed,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  Victory  of  Bath.  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  was  second  with  a  much  finer  fruit 
of  Eastnor  Castle,  but  probably  of  inferior  flavour.  Scarlet-fleshed  Melon. — 
First,  W.  H.  D.  Handley,  Esq.,  with  a  small  fruit  of  Read’s  Scarlet- flesh, 
said  to  have  been  grown  outdoors  with  only  a  handlight  over.  It  was  of 
fine  quality  for  a  scarlet-flesh.  Second,  J.  R.  Lowe,  Esq.  (Mr.  Wynn, 
gardener)  with  a  larger  fruit,  but  coarser. 

For  Apples  in  all  three  classes  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  was  again  first,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  second,  Mr.  Gilbert  showing  nice  dishes  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Kirke’s  Alexander,  Golden  Noble,  Warner’s  King,  Costard,  Sic.,  and  some 
very  fine  Ribston  Pippins,  the  latter  taking  first  honours  for  a  single  dish 
of  a  dessert  variety,  and  the  same  exhibitors  secured  the  prizes  for  Pears 
and  Plums,  no  one  appearing  against  them. 

For  collection  of  vegetables  it  need  scarcely  be  said  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  was 
first  with  an  excellent  collection  of  ten  varieties ;  Mr.  Hayes  second  with  a 
very  nice  lot.  The  prizes  for  a  collection  of  Potatoes  did  not  cause  much 
competition,  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  being  first.  One 
would  naturally  expect  to  have  seen  more  Potatoes  shown  on  the  borders 
of  a  great  Potato-growing  neighbourhood.  Second,  Mr.  Mann ;  third,  Mr. 
Barnett.  Only  one  exhibitor  for  four  kinds  of  Peas,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  who  had 
good  dishes  of  Omega,  Goldfinder,  a  new  variety  of  Laxton’s,  and  G.  F.  Wilson. 

Division  B  was  for  amateurs,  &c.,  within  ten  miles  of  Stamford.  The 
principal  prizetakers  here  were  D.  J.  Evans,  Esq. ;  J.  R.  Lowe,  Esq. ;  and 
J.  Richardson,  Esq.  Mr.  Evans  showed  a  finely  grown  specimen  of 
Odontoglossum  grande  not  for  competition.  In  divisions  C  and  D,  for 
amateurs  and  cottagers,  a  much  more  spirited  competition  took  place,  and 
the  exhibits  of  vegetables  were  of  very  good  quality  indeed.  Evidently  the 
cottagers  have  not  forgotten  what  they  learnt  at  former  shows.  Some  of 
the  exhibits,  had  they  been  in  the  open  class,  would  have  caused  a  little 
alteration  in  the  prize  hst. 

Prizes  were  also  awarded  for  bee-driving,  honey,  bees,  and  appliances, 
Messrs.  W.  &  T.  Sells  and  J.  Gilbert  being  the  principal  prizetakers. 

Among  things  exhibited  not  for  competition  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
some  young  standard  Apple  trees,  Barnack  Beauty,  lifted  from  the  ground 
literally  full  of  fruit,  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  deserve  especial 
mention. — Nemo. 
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Very  gay  indeed  was  the  conservatory  with  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Roses, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  the  former  especially,  which  were  staged  in  great 
numbers,  while  a  few  good  new  plants  were  submitted  to  and  honoured  by 
the  Floral  Committee.  Only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  fruit  was 
sent  for  examination. 

Fruit  Committee. — John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  Holmes  of 
Aldershot  sent  a  Plum  under  the  name  of  Fox  Hill  Plum,  which  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Autumn  Coinp&te,  and  not  unlike  Victoria ;  but  the 
Committee  considered  it  was  too  much  like  existing  varieties  to  merit  a 
special  notice.  Mr.  Burnet,  The  Gardens,  Deepdene,  exhibited  an  Apple 
under  the  name  of  James  Dewdney,  which  was  Greenup’s  Pippin,  and 
Councillor.  Mr.  George  Bunyard  of  Maidstone  exhibited  an  Apple  called 
Jacob’s  Strawberry,  grown  by  William  Jacob  of  Petworth,  a  very  beautiful 
early  Apple  with  a  fine  fragrance  and  flavour.  It  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.  It  is  in  use  from  early  in  August  till  October,  and  is  very  prolific. 
Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Gifford  House,  Roehamp- 
ton,  sent  two  good  variegated  Pine  Apples  in  fruit,  to  which  a  letter  of 
thanks  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  Apples,  as  did  also  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  of  Crawley,  to  each 
of  which  a  bronze  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  T.  Bowie,  Chillingham  Gardens,  Belford,  sent  fruic  of  a  Red  Currant 
called  New  Defiance,  which  was  considered  identical  with  Haughton  Castle. 
Mr.  R.  Gilbert  of  Burghley  Gardens  sent  an  Apple  called  Barnack  Pride, 
which  was  passed.  He  also  sent  a  Celery  called  Gilbert’s  Selected  Early, 
which  was  considered  identical  with  the  old  Celeri  blanc  hatif  ;  also  a 
Melon  named  Zamcha,  a  fruit  of  large  size,  weighing  11^  lbs.,  but  of  no 
quality  or  flavour.  Mr.  C.  Ross  of  Welford  Park  sent  a  seedling  Melon, 
which  was  unripe,  and  not  so  good  as  Scarlet  Gem.  Mr.  Sparrow,  gardener, 
Barrow-on-the-IIill,  Chertsey,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  which  was  very  much 
over-ripe.  Messrs.  George  and  Maher  sent  seedling  Melons,  which  were  passed. 

Floral  Committee, — G.  F.  Wilson.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  A  few 
plants  of  undoubted  merit  were  examined  by  the  Committee  and  honoured 
with  first-class  certificates,  as  they  deserved  ;  these  demand  primary  notice. 

Nephrolepis  Bausei  (Veitch). — A  most  distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  with 
bright  shining  green  fronds  15  inches  long,  slightly  recurved,  with  much- 
divided  pinnae.  No  doubt  as  the  plants  attain  age  they  will  increase  in  size, 
but  whether  they  do  or  not  this  new  Fern  is  a  distinct  acquisition.  It  was 
presumably  raised  by  Mr.  F.  Bause. 

Amasonia  punicea  (Veitch). — A  highly  distinct  stove  plant  with  dark 
green  leaves  8  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide,  with  terminal  flower  spikes 
bearing  creamy  white  Habrothamnus-like  flowers  surmounted  by  crimson 
scarlet  floral  bracts  1  to  2  inches  long  and  half  that  in  width.  These  bracts 
are  said  to  retain  their  colour  for  three  months,  and  the  plants  flower  in 
quite  a  small  state.  A  plant  apparently  of  easy  growth  and  of  great  de¬ 
corative  value. 

Begonia  Madame  Crousse  (Cannell — Bealby). — Flowers  large,  with  broad 
smooth  creamy  buff  petals.  Distinct  and  fine. 


Begonia  Octavie  (Cannell). — Pure  ivory-white,  with  smooth,  flat,  imbricated 
petals.  Very  attractive  and  floriferous.  It  is  quite  dissimilar  from  all  others 
and  likely  to  become  popula’’. 

Amaryllis  Mrs.  M.  Lee  (B.  S.  Williams). — This  shows  very  decidedly  the 
parentage  of  Hippeastrum  reticulatum,  the  leaves  having  a  greenish  white 
stripe  down  the  centre  ;  the  flowers,  five  on  the  stem,  being  rose,  marbled 
and  banded  with  white.  Plant  a  strong  grower,  and  said  to  be  perpetual- 
flowering,  hence  must  be  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

Aerides  Laurenceana  (Baron  Shroeder).  —  Flowers  of  great  size  and 
massive,  ivory  white;  sepals  tipped  with  purplish  mauve.  Very  striking. 

Amongst  the  flowers  similarly  honoured  were  the  following  Dahlias  and 
Gladioli 

Dahlias  General  Gordon,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Falcon  (Keynes). — The  two 
former  described  in  our  report  of  the  Crj’stal  Palace  Show;  the  latter  a 
medium-sized  flower,  rose,  suffused  with  a  satiny  pink  sheen.  Distinct  and 
pleasing. 

Dahlia  Formosa  (Cheales). — A  magnificent  variety  as  a  single  Dahlia 
must  1)6  sure  to  win  their  honours.  Flowers  of  faultless  form  ;  petals  stout, 
and  colour  dazzling  orange-scarlet. 

Gladiolus  \Vm.  Kelioay  (Kelway). — Scarlet,  flaked  crimson,  with  a  dark 
velvety  blotch  on  the  lower  segments. 

Sir  Francis  Bolton  (Kelway). — Soft  scarlet  barred  with  purplish  crim¬ 
son  ;  fine  flowers  and  truss. 

The  following  plants  and  flowers  were  also  under  examination  : — 

From  Sir  N.  M.  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (Mr.  Hill,  gardener),  came  a 
small  admirably  grown  plant  of  Cattleya  gigas  with  a  truss  of  four  splendid 
flow^ers,  and  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Cannell 
staged  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  double  Tuberous  Begonias,  remarkable 
by  the  size  of  some  and  the  colours  of  others ;  also  a  plant  of  the  single 
variety  Total  Eclipse,  yet  glaringly  visible  by  its  large  flowers  and  exceed 
ingly  rich  crimson-scarlet  colour,  said  to  be  the  richest  in  cultivation- 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sous  exhibited  Piper, 
ornatum,  with  bright  green  Pear-shaped  leaves,  mottled  as  if  covered  with 
network;  also  Rhododendron  Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Mangle?,  a  bronzy  buffi 
greenhouse  form,  very  attractive ;  the  remarkable  Amasonia  punicea,  and 
Nephrolepis  Bausei  described  above.  Mr.  AUau,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield, 
Gunton  Park,  exhibited  some  fine  sprays  of  Lapageria,  for  which  a  cul¬ 
tural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  J.  Tibbies,  Harlesden  Park  Nur¬ 
sery,  Willesden,  staged  trusses  of  a  white  seedling  Pelargonium  Queen  of 
England,  the  eight  or  nine  small  flowers  in  each  truss  rendering  it 
valuable  for  bouquets.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  staged  Croton  Baalei,  a  bold  well-coloured 
p’ant,  something  similar  to  but  with  much  larger  leaves  than  Queen 
Victoria.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  brought  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum,  grown  in  the 
open  ground  to  show  its  brilliant  colour.  Brilliant,  indeed,  it  was,  and 
merited  the  vote  of  thanks  awarded.  Mr.  Thomp.son,  Ipswich,  showed  Pent- 
stemon  vabrosus.  a  new  Californian  species,  with  small  bugle-like  scarlet 
flowers.  The  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colc'uester,  sent  Montbretia 
crocosmseflora,  bunches  of  sprays  covered  with  orange-coloured  flowers  ; 
and  Mr.  King  exhibited  two  seedling  Crotons,  remarkable  by  the  great  size 
of  the  foliage. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Mr.  Charles  Turner’s  exhibition  of  Dahlias  was 
worthy  of  Slough.  He  had  fifteen  stands  of  magnific-mt  examples  of  Show  and 
Fancy  varieties,  five  stands  of  single  Dahlias  in  bunches  of  ten  flowers  producing 
a  brilliant  effect,  and  four  stands  of  the  charmingly  compact  and  diversified 
Pompons.  This  rich  array,  with  a  background  of  Palms  and  Liliums,  had 
quite  an  imposing  effect.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  had  twelve 
boxes  of  Show  and  Fancy  blooms,  the  best  varieties  being  admirably  repre¬ 
sented,  the  other  tyjies  being  also  included  in  the  collection.  Messrs. 
Cannell  Son  had  twelve  stands  of  Show  and  Fancy  varieties,  the  largest 
blooms  in  the  conservatory;  thirty  varieties  of  single  Dahlias  in  great 
flowering  bunches,  an  excellent  selection  of  Pompons,  fine  stands  of  the 
white  Decorative  variety  Constance,  highly  attractive ;  while  the  dazzling 
Picta  formosissima.  Glare  of  the  Garden,  Cochineal,  and  Prince  Im¬ 
perial  were  represented,  while  the  almost  black  -  and  -  white  Mrs. 
Miller  imparted  richness  to  the  group.  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  had 
seven  boxes  ;  Shows,  Fancies,  Pompons,  Cactus,  and  single  forms  being 
represented,  the  latter  being  especially  fine  and  rich  in  colour. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  splendid  assortment  of  single  Dahlias  in  sixty  varieties, 
with  the  free  and  brilliant  Decorative  varieties  General  Gordon,  Constance, 
Cochineal,  and  several  others  ;  and  Messrs.  Rawlings  had  six  stands  of  Show 
and  Fancy  blooms,  including  several  promising  new  varieties.  Other  flowers 
besides  Dahlias  contributed  to  the  general  effect  of  the  building.  Messrs. 
Kelway  Son  had  a  grand  collection  of  nearly  200  spikes  of  Gladioli,  which 
were  strikingly  effective.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had  ten 
boxes  of  Roses,  including  hundreds  of  beautiful  blooms,  with  half  a  dozen 
effective  stands  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants — Liliums,  Gaillardia  grandiflora. 
Gladioli,  the  brilliant  Lobelia  speciosa,  Tritomas,  and  various  others,  with 
good  trusses  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  variegata.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  exhibited  boxes  of  the  extremely  dark  Tea  Rose  Souvenir  de 
Therese  Levet,  reddish  pink  ;  and  the  Decorative  H.P.  Grandeur  of  Cheshunt, 
an  attractive  bright  crimson  Rose. 

Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cannell,  Kelway,  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  and  Turner;  bronze  medals  to  Messrs.  Cheal,  Keynes,  Rawlings,  and 
Ware  for  their  meritorious  contributions. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

September  is  not  one  of  the  busiest  months  in  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  if  our  previous  remarks  have  been  worked  up  to  by  our  readers,  as 
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they  have  been  by  our  men,  there  will  be  no  pressing  work  here  at 
present ;  but  garden  operations  are  never  ended,  and  although  we  may 
not  be  overwhelmed  with  work  just  now,  there  are  many  little  details 
which  we  never  cease  to  attend  to.  Amongst  these  we  would  mention 

Planting  Cdbhages. — It  is  now  the  main  batch  of  the  autumn-sown 
stock  ought  to  be  planted  out.  We  generally  plant  after  our  spring 
Onions,  and  lately  we  have  been  pulling  up  the  latter,  hoeing  and  raking 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  dibbling  in  the  Cabbage  18  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  Onion  ground  having  been  well  manured  in  spring 
no  more  is  added  now. 

Potatoes. — The  majority  of  the  stems  of  these  have  quite  died  down, 
and  as  they  gain  no  advantage  through  being  left  in  the  soil  afterwards, 
we  shall  continue  digging  up  our  crops  as  the  weather  admits.  No  digging 
should  be  done  when  it  is  wet  overhead  or  damp  under  foot,  but  every 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  days  to  secure  the  tubers.  Carefully 
exclude  all  those  diseased,  and  handle  the  good  ones  carefully,  as  a  really 
good  Potato  is  the  king  of  vegetables. 

Spinach. — Winter  crops  of  this  are  now  well  through  the  soil,  and  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  at  least  6  inches  apart,  as  they  are  both 
hardier  and  produce  much  finer  leaves  when  thinned  than  when  grown 
in  a  close  mass. 

Radishes. — Many  winter  crops  of  these  are  spoiled  through  close 
sowing  in  the  first  place  and  neglect  in  thinning  afterwards,  but  if  they 
are  taken  in  hand  when  about  an  inch  high,  and  the  plants  singled  out  to 
3  inches  apart,  the  result  will  be  an  excellent  crop. 

Parsley. — All  plantations  should  be  examined  and  have  all  leaves 
which  are  not  fresh  and  green  removed.  In  many  cases  when  this  is  done 
there  will  be  few  large  leaves  left,  but  if  there  are  plenty  of  young  ones 
these  will  soon  spring  up  and  afford  a  very  useful  winter  supply.  We 
prefer  a  thin  row  of  fresh  young  leaves  to  a  bushy  one  of  old  foliage  at 
the  beginning  of  winter. 

Celery. — Much  of  this  will  now  require  earthing-up,  but  take  off  all 
small  side  leaves  before  applying  the  earth,  then  tie  the  large  ones 
together,  put  the  soil  near  them  with  the  spade,  and  finally  press  it  round 
them  with  the  hands.  Do  not  begin  to  earth  very  late  crops  yet,  but 
finish  the  early  ones,  as  Celery  is  now  coming  into  season. 

Carrots. — Thin  out  the  early  Horns  sown  a  few  weeks  ago  to  3  inches 
apart,  then  hoe  between  the  rows,  and  delicious  little  roots  will  be 
formed  before  November. 

Pull  up  all  spring-sown  crops  and  spread  them  out  to  dry 
before  storing.  Those  having  green  stems  when  drawn  should  have 
these  twisted  round  to  stop  further  growth.  When  they  are  quite  dry 
we  brush  the  rough  of  the  stems  off,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  bulbs,  leaving  that  to  be  done  on  wet  days. 

Peas  and  Peans. — Many  of  these  are  now  over,  and  the  old  straw  may 
be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  convenient.  Save  and  store  the  best  of  the  Pea 
stakes,  as  they  will  do  for  mixing  in  with  new  ones  next  season.  Where 
birds  are  destroying  the  pods  on  good  rows  of  late  Peas  they  should  be 
netted  to  preserve  them. 

Ilerhs. — Cooks  should  now  have  large  quantities  of  these  to  dry  for 
the  winter.  Kidney  Beans  should  be  gathered  and  salted  for  winter  use. 
Turnips  should  be  thinned,  all  ripe  Tomatoes  cut,  and  any  kind  of  ripe 
seed  taken  under  cover. 

PRUIT-POECING. 

Melons. — Late  plants  on  which  the  fruit  is  swelling  will  need 
liberal  treatment.  Overcropping  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  size  and 
quality,  therefore  thin  the  fruits  to  three  or  four  on  a  plant  according 
to  their  vigour,  and  feed  liberally  with  liquid  manure,  giving  thorough 
supplies  when  needed,  but  only  then,  as  over-watering  is  a  great  evil. 
The  house  must  be  damped  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  closing  early 
with  a  temperature  of  90“  from  sun  heat.  The  day  temperature  with 
sun  may  be  80°  to  85°,  and  70“  to  75“  artificially,  night  temperature  70°, 
falling  through  the  night  to  C5°  by  morning.  Place  supports  to  the 
fruit  in  good  time.  Keep  the  growths  rather  closely  stopped  and  well 
thinned  out,  so  as  to  expose  the  principal  foliage  and  the  fruit  to  the  sun. 
Plants  ripening  their  fruit  should  have  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air, 
and  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  yet  not  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag. 

Melons  in  Unheated  Pits  and  Frames. — The  exceptionally  fine  weather 
has  been  very  conducive  to  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  the  late  crops. 
Water  rnust  now  be  used  sparingly,  but  should  the  necessity  arise  for 
its  application  let  it  be  given  in  the  early  part  of  a  fine  day  without 
wetting  the  foliage  more  than  can  be  helped,  and  admit  air  freely  so  as 
to  dry  up  superfluous  moisture  before  closing  time.  Close  early  with 
plenty  of  sun  heat,  and  ventilate  again  about  an  inch  or  so  at  the  back 
before  night,  especially  in  dull  weather.  Keep  the  growths  well  thinned 
out,  and  expose  the  fruit  well  to  the  sun,  stopping  closely.  If  canker 
appears  on  the  stems  rub  quicklime  well  into  the  affected  parts. 

Cucumbers.— The  treatment  of  plants  recently  planted  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  time  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  fruit.  If  a  supply  of  fruit  be  wanted  as  soon  as 
}iossible,  early  stopping  must  be  practised,  or  at  the  second  or  third  wire 
r>f  the  trellis,  which  will  result  in  fruit-producing  shoots  ;  but  in  most 
establishments  the  object  is  to  get  the  fruit  in  time  only  to  succeed  those 
grown  in  frames,  in  which  case  the  plants  should  not  be  stopped  untd 
they  have  reached  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  trellis,  and  all  the  young 
f  uits  as  well  as  male  blossoms  removed  as  they  show,  in  which  case 
they  will  break  regularly  from  every  joint,  and  the  laterals  may  nearly 
be  allowed  to  meet  before  they  are  stopped.  This  concentrates  all  the 
energies  into  the  development  of  wood  and  foliage,  so  that  the  plants  at 
a  given  period  are  capable  of  producing  and  sustaining  a  succession  of 


fruit  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  Water  somewhat 
sparingly  at  the  roots  until  the  plants  have  become  well  established,  with 
plenty  of  active  feeders  permeating  the  soil  in  all  directions.  Keep  the 
night  temperature  at  70°,  falling  to  G5“  or  G0°  on  cold  nights  by  morning, 
70°  to  75“  by  day  from  artificial  heat,  and  10°  to  15“  more  from  snn. 
Ventilate  early  and  liberally  on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  avoid 
drying  currents,  the  object  being  to  secure  a  sturdy  well-solidified  growth, 
which  is  not  only  the  most  healthful  but  the  most  fruitful. 

Pines. — Plants  of  Queens  and  other  kinds  which  are  intended  to  give 
a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  about  next  May  or  June  should  by  this  time  have 
developed  a  good  sturdy  growth,  and  have  quite  filled  their  pota  with 
roots.  In  this  state  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
watering,  so  as  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  vigorous  habit  which  they 
have  acquired.  In  doing  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the 
soil  has  become  permeated  with  roots,  that  much  of  its  qualities  must 
have  been  taken  up.  To  make  up  for  this  loss  it  will  be  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  administer  stimulants,  than  which  none  answers  better  than 
genuine  guano,  1  lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water,  which  should  be  used  clear 
and  in  a  tepid  state.  The  maturation  of  the  plants  will  be  assisted  by  a 
liberal  supply  of  air  whenever  sunshine  and  heat  prevail  to  an  extent  to 
admit  of  its  being  afforded,  and  do  not  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
too  densely  charged  with  moisture.  Syringing  the  plants,  however, 
should  be  continued  two  or  three  times  a  week  during  dry  or  very  fine 
weather,  less  at  other  times,  as  may  he  ascertained  by  an  examination  of 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  dry.  No 
suckers  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  these  plants  until  the  fruit  makes 
its  appearance,  when  one,  or  at  most  two,  may  be  left  for  perpetuating 
the  stock. 

Successional  plants,  which  are  not  so  much  advanced  in  growth,  and 
are  required  to  fruit  subsequently  to  the  preceding,  should  have  every 
encouragement  during  the  current  month  to  make  growth,  as  sun  heat  is 
generally  available  and  effective.  Use  no  fire  heat  at  all  to  these  plants 
unless  the  temperature  falls  below  G0°  at  night,  and  be  careful  to  utilise 
sun  heat  at  the  time  of  closing  the  house  in  the  afternoon.  This  should 
be  done  so  as  to  enclose  a  heat  of  90“  to  95°,  affording  at  the  same  time 
the  customary  moisture  which  is  needed  to  produce  vigorous  growth. 

Fruiting  plants  should  have  as  much  sun  heat  as  possible,  closing 
early  so  as  to  secure  a  temperature  of  90“  to  95°,  sprinkling  the  floors  or 
plants  according  to  the  condition  of  the  fruit  to  secure  a  genial  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  night  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  70“ 
to  75“,  10“  to  15°  more  through  the  day  from  sun  heat.  Excepting  in  the 
case  of  plants  with  fruit  near  to  the  glass  shading  should  now  be 
discontinued. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  have  set  their  flower  buds  and  need  tying  or 
training  should  be  attended  to  without  further  delay.  This  operation  is 
often  unduly  delayed  and  looked  upon  as  winter  work  when  very  little 
else  can  be  done.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  when  tying  is  done  late  in  the 
season  the  foliage  never  turns  again  to  the  light.  In  addition  to  this 
many  of  the  flower  buds  point  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  which  is 
obviously  undesirable.  If  the  tying  is  done  at  once  the  flowers  and 
foliage  have  ample  time  to  turn  out  naturally,  and  the  plants  have  a  neat 
finished  appearance  during  the  winter  whether  they  are  in  flower  or  not. 
Before  they  are  tied  examine  them  carefully,  and  if  any  thrips  exist  upon 
them  it  must  be  eradicated  by  washing  the  plants  with  a  solution 
previously  recommended.  If  these  insects  are  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  plants  they  give  endless  trouble  and  annoyance  when  introduced  into 
heat.  Plants  that  have  been  in  their  pots  for  a  number  of  years  should 
not  be  neglected  as  regards  feeding  now  that  their  buds  are  swelling.  It 
is  surprising  how  greatly  two  or  three  applications  of  artificial  manure  to 
the  surface  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  assist  them  in  developing  their 
buds  and  retaining  the  foliage  during  the  winter  months.  Judicious  care 
is  needed  in  watering.  If  showery  weather  or  heavy  rains  continue 
provision  must  be  made  for  housing  the  plants,  as  it  is  much  better  to  do 
this  a  little  earlier  in  the  season  than  allow  them  to  become  saturated 
before  being  taken  indoors.  Those  required  for  very  e.arly  flowering  will 
be  better  indoors,  for  their  buds  will  swell  more  rapidly  under  glass  than 
outside  after  this  date. 

Camellias. — All  permanent  plants  indoors  should  now  be  examined 
and  cleaned  if  they  need  it.  If  work  of  this  description  is  delayed  too 
long  there  is  the  danger  of  destroying  many  of  the  flower  buds.  In 
smoky  neighbourhoods,  even  if  the  plants  are  perfectly  free  from  scale 
and  other  insects,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  them  with  petroleum  at  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water.  This  if  syringed  upon  eve^ 
portion  of  the  plants  thoroughly  in  the  manner  advised  many  times  in 
these  pages,  it  will  not  do  the  slightest  injury,  but  well  loosen  the  soot 
that  may  have  become  deposited  on  the  leaves  and  branches.  The  day 
following  this  operation  the  plants  should  be  forcibly  syringed.  Thia 
will  remove  all  the  refuse,  and  the  foliage  will  have  a  bright  glossy 
appearance.  When  the  plants  are  shaded  from  the  sun  after  the  oil  has 
been  used,  instead  of  proving  in  any  way  injurious,  it  is  as  good  as  an 
application  of  artificial  manure  to  the  plants.  Any  shading  material  that 
may  have  been  used  to  protect  the  plants  from  strong  sun  during  the 
summer  should  now  be  gradually  removed.  Syringing  once  or  twice 
daily  should  still  be  persisted  in,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots 
should  be  liberal.  Feeding  if  needed  should  also  be  attended  to  from 
time  to  time  if  the  soil  is  poor  or  exhausted,  for  in  no  stage  do  Camellias 
need  assistance  more  than  when  the  flower  buds  are  swelling.  Plants 
that  have  been  standing  outside  may  be  housed,  but  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  receive  no  check  by  removing  them  indoors,  or 
the  buds  may  fall. 
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Callus  that  may  have  been  planted  out  and  have  made  good  growth 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  repotted.  It  is  much  better  to  lift  them  early, 
so  that  they  have  time  to  become  established  before  it  is  necessary  to 
house  them.  When  potting  as  many  roots  as  possible  should  be  pre¬ 
served,  according  to  the  size  of  pots  they  are  to  be  placed  in.  No  injury 
to  the  plants  will  result  if  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  shaken  from  amongst 
the  roots  as  long  as  a  good  number  of  the  latter  be  retained.  These 
plants  do  not  require  very  large  pots  in  which  to  grow  them  to  perfection. 
In  potting,  drain  the  pots  by  placing  one  or  two  large  crocks  at  the  base, 
which  will  be  ample.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good  loam  with  one- 
seventh  of  manure  added,  and  unless  the  former  is  of  a  very  heavy  nature 
no  sand  will  be  needed.  Directly  potting  is  completed  a  good  soaking  of 
water  should  be  given,  and  the  soil  and  foliage  kept  moist  until  fresh 
root-action  commences.  The  best  position  for  them  is  on  the  north  side 
of  a  wall  where  the  sun  will  not  reach  them.  If  lifted  at  once  they  will 
be  thoroughly  established  before  it  is  necessary  to  house  them. 

Bamardias  that  have  been  planted  out  should  also  be  lifted  and  re¬ 
potted.  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  a  good  ball  of  soil  attached  to  the 
roots,  or  the  plants  will  not  become  established  so  easily  or  so  quickly  in 
their  pots  as  the  Dallas.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  defer  the  work  in 
question  until  the  end  of  thejmonth,  for  root-action  is  then  less  active  and 
the  plants  are  nearly  double  the  length  of  time  becoming  established  in 
their  pots.  If  potted  now  they  will  establish  themselves  as  well  behind  a 
north  wall  as  if  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close  and  shaded.  When 
lifting  is  left  until  the  end  of  the  month  a  frame  becomes  necessary, 
especially  in  localities  where  early  frosts  are  the  rule.  The  same  compost 
advised  for  Dallas  will  suit  these  plants. 


1 

m  BEE-KJ^EPER. 

BEE-KEEPING  FOR  THE  BEGINNER. 
GLIMPSES  INSIDE  THE  HIVE. 

It  matters  very  little  in  what  a  man  professes  to  teach,  he  is  often 
beset  with  queries  from  novices  on  matters  difficult  to  explain  without 
going  into  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  and  even  after  that  labour 
he  may  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  different  opinions 
on  bees  and  bee  culture  by  professed  apiculturists  increase  the  queries 
and  make  them  more  difficult  to  explain.  For  some  time  past  I  have 
been  flooded  with  queries,  which  with  the  strength  and  time  at  mj^ 
disposal  I  Lave  been  unable  to  answer.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this 
article  will  be  a  sufficient  apology,  and  that  they  will  find  in  it  and 
subsequent  ones  the  desired  information.  I  will  explain  the  most 
humane  and  profitable  management  of  bees,  leaving  the  scientific  nuts 
difficult  to  crack  to  persons,  of  wffiich  there  are  plenty,  both  able  and 
willing  to  perform  the  task.  When  a  grain  of  Mustard  seed  is  de¬ 
posited  in  the  earth  there  is  nothing  particularly  striking  about  it,  but 
in  a  short  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  it  bursts  into  leaf, 
branch,  and  flowers.  The  plants  and  the  flowers  are  next  flourishing, 
providing  for  the  bees  sweet  nectar  and  pollen.  This  is  a  great  change 
from  simple  seed,  but  a  greater  and  still  more  wonderful  change  will 
be  made  by  the  bees.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  virtues  of  the  flowers 
will  appear  in  the  beautiful,  white,  and  mathematically  built  semi¬ 
transparent  combs.  The  bee,  a  laboratory  complete,  can  voluntarily 
change  the  honey  into  wax  or  store  it  into  the  perfect  mechanically 
built  cells,  which  will  in  a  few  days  contain  both  sealed  honey  and 
young  bees.  The  heat  necessary  for  their  existence  will  be  generated 
in  the  bees  by  the  same  material  through  a  combined  chemical  and 
mechanical  process,  perfected  through  the  concentration  of  the  bees, 
thus  conserving  the  heat  so  necessary  in  comb-building,  rearing  the 
young,  and  the  storing  and  safe  keeping  of  the  honej'. 

Leaving  these  wonderful  things  to  be  still  further  investigated  by 
tlie  intending  bee-keeper,  let  us  now  explain  what  I  have  just  been 
witnessing  inside  an  observatory  hive.  Among  the  firt-t  things 
observable  after  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  unicomb  hive  is  to 
gradually  concentrate  themee’ves,  and  often,  though  reluctantly,  leave 
their  brood  when  too  widely  extended.  If  honey  is  to  be  had  they 
secrete  wax  and  commence  to  build  combs  transverse  to  the  unicomb. 
While  this  is  going  on  others  will  be  at  work  collecting  pollen  and 
honey,  while  the  queen  will  be  busy  depositing  the  eggs  in  prepared 
cells,  fastening  each  egg  to  the  base  of  the  cell.  This  is  her  whole 
duty,  but  it  is  a  laborious  one.  She  is  paid  great  deference  and 
receives  court  by  the  workers,  but  beyond  that  no  other  assistance  is 
rendered.  The  queen  does  not  interfere  in  the  internal  economy  of 
the  hive.  She  has  no  favourites,  and  all  bees  are  courtiers  alike. 
She  lays  eggs  only  where  the  bees  have  had  the  cells  previously  pre¬ 
pared.  This  is  a  lesson  that  the  brood  nest  should  be  so  large  that 
the  bees  will  not  require  to  shorten  and  thicken  the  edges  of  the 
combs  in  supers,  as  where  that  is  done  the  queen  will  attempt  an 
entrance.  Move  as  the  queen  will,  the  bees  retreat  before  her.  The 
same  thing  is  noticed  in  bees  which  are  playing  the  part  of  hair¬ 
dresser.  While  one  bee  is  being  curded  with  outspread  wings  another 


approaches,  and  when  within  an  inch  or  so  spreads  its  wings,  and 
immediately  the  dresser  leaves  its  charge  and  attends  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  another,  and  so  on.  This  same  sense  or  feeling  seems 
to  extend  to  the  bees  in  the  other  work  of  the  hive,  for  no  sooner  do 
we  see  a  bee  leave  the  cradle  of  the  young  queen  than  another  bee 
from  an  opposite  direction  takes  its  place,  and  so  it  is  all  through  the 
different  workings.  The  building  of  the  comb  receives  the  same 
attention,  while  tke  seereters  of  the  wax  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  bees  convey  the  scales  either  from  their  own  or  neighbours'  wax 
pockets  is  indeed  surprising,  while  the  transferring  and  kneading  and 
storing  of  pollen  is  equally  so. 

The  combs  of  tl  e  hive  I  have  been  looking  into  are  nearly  empty. 
There  is  veiy  little  honey  in  them,  but  the  day  is  warm  and  the  bees 
are  busy  collecting  outside  and  stoiing  it  in  the  uppermost  combs — 
not,  as  some  tell  us,  in  the  lower  cells  firat — to  be  again  carried  up  at 
night,  but  right  from  the  fields  to  the  upper  granary  at  the  first. 
Bees  know  how  to  economise  labour  just  as  well  as  they  know  where 
and  how  to  store  their  honey  for  preservation  and  safety.  This 
instinct  of  the  bee  should  be  encouraged  and  not  thwarted,  and  the 
hive  made  in  accordance  to  its  nature  and  wishes. 

In  leaving  the  observatory  hive  and  taking  a  peep  at  another  with 
an  equal  number  of  bets,  but  in  a  Stewarton  hive,  I  find  these  have 
stored  far  more  honey  and  consumed  less  in  a  certain  time  than  the 
bees  in  the  observatory  hive,  from  which  much  is  to  be  learned  ;  for 
though  not  profitable  it  is  still  advisable  to  have  one  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  hovv  bees  should  be  managed  and 
giving  an  insight  into  the  deeper  mysteries  in  connection  with  them. 
As  it  is  now  mid-harvest  at  the  Heather  and  the  last  week  of  the 
honey  season  of  1884,  and  as  some  of  the  hives  are  heavy  and  strong 
in  bees,  they  will  require  careful  handling  at  the  home-bringing. 
One  thing  essential  is  ventilation  both  above  and  below,  and  as  all 
are  tiered  with  supers  there  can  be  no  inverting  of  the  hiv^es.  I  will 
simply  ventilate  well  and  place  them  on  the  waggon  if  the  springs 
are  stiff.  The  hives  should  be  corded,  firm,  and  placed  so  that  the 
combs  will  not  receive  any  jarring  on  the  broad  side,  but  on  the  ends. 
The  proper  position  to  place  them,  however,  can  only  be  learned  on 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  vehicle  and  the  road  to  be 
traversed.  With  a  very  light  spring,  a  smooth  road,  and  steady  horse 
the  combs  placed  parallel  to  the  axle  will  travel  comparatively  safe, 
but  if  these  properties  are  wanting  it  will  perhaps  be  found  as  safe  to 
place  them  otherwise.  When  upon  the  railway  it  is  different.  They 
should  always  be  placed  so  that  the  combs  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  axle,  and  if  possible  with  a  cushion  of  hay  between  each  hive. 
Another  week  I  will  explain  more  facts  of  bees  and  their  doings  at 
the  Heather  ;  meanwhile  I  may  give  one  illustration  of  what  bees 
can  do  when  properly  managed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  ult.  I  examined  a  hive  with  a  cover 
of  nine  4-lb.  supers  all  empty.  At  four  o’clock  the  same  afternoon 
I  found  the  bees  had  taken  possession,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday 
the  25th  found  all  the  supers  filled  with  comb  and  honey,  six  of  them 
being  sealed.  This  is  perhaps  as  great  a  feat  as  ever  was  performed 
by  an  old  stock  that  has  swarmed  twice  during  the  year,  besides 
undergoing  the  decimation  of  bees  through  a  week’s  campaign  at 
Edinburgh  Show,  where  it  obtained  the  first  prize  as  the  best  hive 
stocked  with  bees  and  their  queen.  This  is  also  the  hive  I  mentioned 
before  as  being  a  cross  between  Cyprians,  Ligurians,  and  Carniolians, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  made  an  extraordinary  weight, 
particulars  of  which  I  will  give. — A  Lanarkshike  Bee-keeper. 


QUEENLESS  HIVES. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  bee-keeper,  I 
naturally  read  the  “Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper’s  ’’  remarks  on  the  topic.  It 
has  often  bothered  me  ;  and  as  finding  the  queen  to  beginners  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  old  hands  is  like  “  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay,” 
I  was  charmed  to  find  “  a  sure  sign  of  the  want  of  a  queen,  &;c.,  &c.” 
“  Here  we  have  it,”  said  I  to  myself,  “  this  is  just  what  I  have  always  been 
seeking  for,”  and  I  prepared  myself  for  the  easy  and  direct  road  to  know¬ 
ledge.  I  read  on  anxiously,  but  my  hopes  of  understanding  the  “  sure 
sign  ”  fell  as  I  found  that  it  was  “  when  bees  are  observed  to  crowd  and 
loiter  at  the  entrance.”  Well,  I  am  thick  in  the  clear,  but  I  have  marked 
hives  where  this  appeared  to  be  the  performance  that  was  going  on.  The 
entrance  might  have  been  the  e-planade  of  a  fashionable  watering  place, 
and  yet  when  examined,  these  hives  have  been  found  all  right  and  have 
done  well.  I  recollect  asking  one  of  our  large  bee-masters  as  to  his  guide 
in  this  important  matter,  but  although  he  appeared  to  allow  this  peripa¬ 
tetic  tendency  of  the  bees  at  the  entrance  when  queenless,  his  reply  was, 
“  Examine  the  hive.”  The  way,  he  said,  he  should  satisfy  himself  was  to 
take  an  empty  hive,  place  it  propped  up  on  a  sheet  or  large  piece  of  white 
paper,  and  taking  each  bar  separately  shake  off  or  brush  off  the  bees  a 
foot  from  the  hive,  and  patiently  watch  fi  r  her  majesty,  as  they  run  to  the 
hive.  This  entails  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  in  all  probability  a  fair 
amount  of  stings  to  the  novice,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  beginner,  if  he 
essay  the  trial,  may  miss  the  queen.  It  is  curious  how  easy  this  is. 

Now  in  Sir  J.  Lubbock’s  book  on  “  Ants,  Wasps,  and  Bees,”  he  speaks 
of  marking  the  two  lat  er  with  paint,  I  think.  Would  it  be  injurious, 
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say,  to  paint  her  majesty  with  white  paint  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
abdomen  ?  Would  the  bees  speedily  remove  this  ?  Certainly,  it  would 
be  a  great  help  to  bee-keepers  to  have  a  queen  bearing  some  distinctive 
mark,  seen  at  a  glance.  How,  comparatively  easy  is  it  to  see  a  black 
queen  at  the  head  of  a  Ligurian  stock,  or  vice  versa. 

The  other  sign  is  that  to  the  ear  placed  close  to  the  hive — “  an  irregular 
and  disconsolate  hum  is  heard.”  Here  again  would  be  a  help  if  one 
could  appreciate  it,  but  I  cannot.  To  some  people,  I  fancy,  this  is  an 
understood  sign.  One  of  my  daughters,  very  unmusical,  always  remarked 
when  helping  me  with  my  bees,  that  the  sound  of  their  hum  was  different 
when  the  queen  was  absent,  and  she  described  it  as  “  discontented.”  She 
also  thought  them  more  spiteful  when  queenless.  But  this  latter  idea  is  a 
very  variable  symptom  in  hives  ;  some  are  so  much  more  easily  mani¬ 
pulated  without  retaliation  than  others,  that  it  cannot  much  be  taken 
into  account.  As  far  as  my  small  experience  goes,  it  rather  agrees  as  to 
pollen-carrying  with  “  A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper.”  As  it  is,  I  still  sigh 
for  some  easy  clue  to  this  mystery,  and  suppose  I  shall  sigh  on. 

A  few  days  since,  I  gave  in  the  evening,  to  a  hive  in  my  dwelling 
house,  a  bar  from  which  the  honey  had  been  extracted.  I  placed  it  as  I 
have  done  before,  behind  a  queen-excluder,  and  the  same  bees  had  already 
cleared  some  sections  just  commenced  ;  yet  on  the  introduction  of  this 
bar,  though  nearly  dusk,  the  bees  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
dashing  wildly  about  in  front  of  the  hive,  as  if  robbing  was  going  on,  and 
the  glass  passage  was  tenanted  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  although  the  night 
was  cold.  Next  morning  the  excitement  had  subsided.  Considering  that 
for  some  days  these  bees  had  been  emptying  cells  in  the  rear  of  the  hive, 
why  should  a  fresh  bar  have  provoked  such  excitement  1  Is  there  any 
better  plan  of  clearing  out  bars  that  you  intend  to  stow  away  ?  I  fancy 
Mr.  Abbott  suggested  this  plan  in  the  Bee-heeper's  Journal. 

This  same  hive  was  in  the  early  months  a  source  of  anxiety.  Did  1 
just  escape  f  ul  brood  with  it  ?  I  had  been  enlarging  brood  nest,  when, 
alas !  cold  May,  instead  of  “  charming  May,”  was  on  us.  Large  quantities 
of  sealed  brood  died.  Later  on  numbers  of  sealed  cells  had  a  small  hole 
in  the  cap,  then  many  had  no  attempt  at  sealing,  but  a  brownish  gluey-look¬ 
ing  mass  occupied  the  cell ;  the  hive  got  small  by  degrees,  and  was  certainly 
becoming  anything  hut  “beautifully  less.”  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
sacrifice  combs,  brood  and  honey.  I  got  a  fresh  hive  with  furnished  bars, 
sprayed  every  comb  of  the  old  hive  with  salicylic  acid  syrup,  and  then 
brushed  them  off  into  their  new  abode  ;  all  the  bees  were  well  sprayed. 
The  hive  has  recovered  itself  and  is  now  much  stronger,  the  queen  still 
laying.  There  were  six  bars  of  “  combination  ”  size,  Abbott’s,  yet  when 
the  extracted  wax  was  looked  for,  there  was  scarcely  a  couple  of  ounces  ! 
Is  this  any  proof  of  foul  brood  ?  Did  I  escape  the  infliction  ? 

Alt  this  happened  before  Mr.  Cheshire’s  experiments  were  published  ; 
henceforth  we  may  hope  that  foul  brood  will  be  completely  under  control 
without  such  destruction  of  hopes  as  in  my  case. — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


BEES— OBJECT  LESSONS. 

I  AM  anxious  to  have  a  few  bees,  which  I  think  will  pay  very  well 
here,  as  we  have  a  good  deal  of  heath  about,  hut  being  quite  a  stranger  to 
them  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  begin.  I  have  read  much  about  bees  in 
the  Journal,  and  the  different  parts  of  hive«,  but  have  not  met  with  any 
one  to  explain  them  to  me.  There  are  a  few  persons  about  here  who 
keep  bees  in  the  common  straw  hive,  and  know  nothing  of  other  kinds  of 
hives. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  anyone  living  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
Sevenoaks  that  I  could  make  acquaintance  with,  and  who  would  explain 
things  to  me  ?  After  reading  what  has  been  written  in  the  Journal  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  the  Stewaitoa  hive  with  the  Ligurian  bee, 
and  all  I  now  want  is  someone  to  explain  the  hives  to  me,  and  show  me 
their  management ;  then  with  the  help  of  the  .lournal  I  think  1  shall  be  on 
a  good  footing. — K.  C.,  Flaneswood,  SeceiioaUs,  Kent. 

[We  print  this  letter  with  the  object  of  enabling  any  bee-keeper  in  the 
district  in  question  willing  to  give  the  lessons  required,  which  also  can  be 
obtained  at  bee  shows  for  6r/.  Mr.  Neighbour’s  address  is  149,  Regent 
Street,  London,  W.] 


Honey  Fairs. — These  are  not  quite  so  universal  as  flower  shows,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  quite  as  successful,  and, 
indeed,  more  so,  than  the  majority  of  our  shows.  The  first  annual  honey 
fair  of  the  Herefordshire  Bee-keepers’  Association,  which  took  place  on 
3rd  inst.,  proved  a  great  success.  About  two  tons  of  honey  were  exhibited, 
the  prices  ranging  from  Is.  to  Is.  CrZ.  a  pound,  and  we  wish  it  every 
future  success. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  _  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. — Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  Dahlias,  and  Lilies. 

John  Matthews,  Weston-super-Mare.— /fh/simied  Catalogue  of  Pottery. 

Barr  &  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  Portici,  Naples. —  Trade  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium. —  Catalogue  of 
Azaleas,  CameJIias,  and  Hardwooded  Plajits. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Catalogue  of  Hyacinths  and 
other  Bidbs. 


All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AYe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

The  “Fruit  Manual”  (Bev.  W.  C.). — It  is  nine  years  since  the  last 
edition  of  the  “  Fruit  Manual  ”  was  published,  and  it  has  long  since  been 
out  of  print.  A  new  edition  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Peas — The  “Fruit  Manual”  [Colvile  Broione). — We  grew  the  Peas  and 
consider  the  variety  an  excellent  one — sturdy,  productive,  free  from  mildew, 
and  the  peas  of  excellent  quality.  It  resembles  Laxton’s  Omega  more  closely 
than  any  other,  and  we  suspect  that  is  what  it  is,  though  we  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  testing  them  side  by  side.  The  new  edition  of  the  “  Fruit 
Manual  ”  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  we  hope  will  be  published  next 
month.  We  are  not  able  to  state  when  the  report  of  the  Apple  Congress 
will  be  published,  but  it  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

Seedling  Dahlia  {M.  C.).— The  colour  of  the  flower  is  very  rich,  hut  not 
richer  than  many  others  that  were  exliibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
week ;  and  although  the  variety  is  worth  preserving,  we  suspect  it  is  of 
httle  or  no  commercial  value. 

Bitter  Melons  (IF.  B.  H.). — If  the  foliage  of  the  plants  remained  fresh 
and  green  until  the  Melons  were  cut  we  can  only  attribute  the  bitterness  of 
the  fruit  to  a  deficiency  of  heat,  bottom  heat  especially,  or  to  the  variety 
being  inferior.  If  there  was  red  spider  or  other  insects  on  the  leaves,  or  if 
shrivelled  prematurely  by  scorching  or  insufificient  water  at  the  roots,  then 
only  ill-flavoured  or  bitter  fruit  could  be  expected.  No  doubt  the  fruit  was 
ripe  when  you  cut  it,  perhaps  over-ripe  ;  it  ought  not  to  have  been  very 
soft  at  the  end. 

Pruning  Climbing  Roses  (A.  M.  B.). — Tea,  and  other  Roses  having  the 
shelter  of  walls,  may  be  pruned  and  trained  immediately  after  the  last  Rose 
of  autumn  is  faded  and  gone,  as  you  appear  specially  to  wish  this  for  the 
sake  of  neatness.  We  prefer  to  wait  a  little,  for  in  a  mild  autumn  we  have 
often  been  rewarded  for  our  patience  with  many  a  lovely  bud  and  blossom 
coming  after  the  regular  autumn  bloom  has  long  been  at  an  end.  Late 
pruning  in  February  or  March  is  really  only  necessary  for  Roses  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  frost  and  cold  winds. 

Bulbs  in  Rose  Beds  {Idem). — If  you  require  Roses  for  exhibition  plant 
no  bulbs  or  other  flowers  among  them  ;  but  if  you  are  content  with  plenty 
of  ordinary  garden  Roses,  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  except  Lilies,  will  do  them  no 
material  harm.  If,  subsequently,  the  Roses,  by  weakly  growth  and  sickly 
foliage,  show  poverty  of  soil,  take  up  the  bulbs,  give  a  liberal  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure,  work  it  well  into  the  soil,  and  at  once  replant  the  bulbs. 

Crimson  Campanula  {Amateur). — We  have  never  heard  of  nor  have  we 
seen  any  Alpine  Campanula  which  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  has  any¬ 
thing  approaching  crimson  flowers,  and  we  have  also  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  its  origin  is  due  to  the  “  work  of  fiction”  to  which  you  allude, 
since  the  authors  of  such  works  invariably  have  a  very  extensive  and 
inventive  imagination,  the  one  in  the  present  instance  certainly  being 
troubled  with  colour-blindness.  There  are  rose-coloured  forms  of  Campanula 
Medium,  which  are  the  Canterbury  Bells,  both  single  and  double.  These  are 
hardy  biennials.  Besides  these  we  only  call  to  mind  one  other  species,  and 
that  a  hardy  annual,  which  has  reddish  purple  flowers.  Perhaps  this  is 
Campanula  attica,  a  recent  introduction,  and  a  miniature  of  Venus’  Looking- 
glass,  though  not  allied  to  that  plant. 

German  Moss  Litter  {B.  F.). — Taken  bulk  for  bulk  as  it  comes  from  the 
stable  it  is  of  greater  value  than  straw  litter  ;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  bales  for  packing  closely  shows  this.  Saturated  with  urine,  and 
mixed  with  horse  droppings,  it  is  a  powerful  manure  ready  for  immediate 
use  when  taken  from  the  stable,  and  should  be  applied  to  the  land  at  once. 
To  throw  it  into  a  heap  induces  heating,  during  which  ammoniacal  gas  is 
generated.  Much  of  it  escapes  from  the  heap,  and  so  the  very  essence  of  its 
fertility  is  lost,  and  when  it  cannot  be  used  immediately  it  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  mixed  with  straw  litter  ;  or  if  put  in  a  heap  unmixed  it  should  be 
covered  with  3  or  4  inches  of  soil  or  wood  ashes,  to  absorb  and  retain  the 
rich  gases  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  has  been  proved  admirably 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  Mushrooms,  and  we  have  seen  very  productive 
beds  made  with  this  material. 

Tuberous  Begonias  {Irish  Subscriber). — The  seed  to  which  you  refer  as 
having  sown  should  have  germinated  before  now ;  but  it  requires  very 
great  care  in  watering  to  germinate  at  all.  Young  seedlings  appearing 
now  would  need  a  stove  to  keep  them  growing,  as  there  is  not  time  for  them 
to  form  tubers  for  resting  through  the  winter.  The  plants  require  re-pot- 
ting  as  soon  as  the  pots  in  which  they  are  established  are  fairly  filled  with 
roots,  as  if  they  get  too  much  root-bound  before  being  shifted  they  seldom 
grow  freely.  A  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  with  sand,  in  their  early  stages 
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is  suitable ;  as  they  get  stronger  the  peat  may  be  substituted  by  very  sweet 
much-decayed  manure.  The  resting  tubers  may  be  started  in  a  cool  stove 
in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  pit, 
frame,  or  greenhouse.  Further  details  of  culture  will  be  given  in  a  future 
issue. 

Cucumber  Stems  Splitting  {Fred). — We  do  not  consider  the  insects  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  but  after  the  stems  divided  they  would  probably  decay  the 
more  quickly  by  being  infested  in  the  manner  described.  Have  your  plants 
had  sufficient  heat,  bottom  heat  especially?  We  suspect  not,  and  we  also 
think  they  have  had  soil  too  rich  and  too  light.  In  that  case  the  leaves 
would  not  be  able  to  elaborate  the  sap  that  was  supplied,  and  a  rupturing 
of  the  tissue  would  occur.  Still  by  all  means  exterminate  the  insects  if 
possible  by  clearing  everything  out  of  the  house  and  syringing  every  part 
well  with  petroleum.  Syringing  with  a  mixture  of  soft-soap  and  petroleum 
now  at  the  strength  of  half  a  wineglassful  of  the  oil  to  a  gallon  of  soapy 
water  would  not,  we  think,  injure  the  plants  if  the  syringing  were  done 
towards  evening,  shading  the  next  day  if  sunny  ;  but  the  oil  must  be  well 
incorporated  in  the  soapy  water  by  violent  agitation.  Try  the  effect  on  a 
plant  or  a  portion  of  a  plant  at  first,  and  act  accordingly. 

Exhibiting— Definition  of  Terms  {Wm.  II.  Pigott). — The  judges  that 
awarded  the  prize  to  your  collection  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  Brugmansia, 
Abutilon,  Zonal  Pelargonium,  and  three  Begonias,  “  totally  distinct  va¬ 
rieties,”  in  a  class  “  for  the  best  collection  of  plants  in  flower  in  pots,  six 
varieties,”  acted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule.  Had 
the  terms  “  distinct  species”  or  six  “kinds  or  genera”  of  plants  been 
employed  in  the  schedule  the  case  would  have  been  different.  Suppose 
you  exhibited  in  a  class  of  “  three  Begonias,  distinct  varieties,”  say  Vesuvius, 
Monarch,  and  John  Laing,  no  one  could  question  their  eligibility,  simply 
because  they  could  be  varieties  and  be  distinct ;  and  if  they  were  staged  with 
three  other  plants  the  Begonias  would  obviously  remain  “  distinct  varieties.” 
The  judges  were  quite  right,  and  the  “authority”  who  contravenes  their 
decision  on  the  grounds  indicated  is  undoubtedly  wrong  in  this  matter. 

Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Rose  (J.  P.). — If  you  cut  out  such  of  the  old 
wood  and  wiry-looking  growths  that  you  can  and  secure  the  young  growths 
of  this  year  to  the  wall,  or  at  least  as  many  as  are  required  and  which  are 
conveniently  placed  for  that  purpose,  you  will  probably  have  many  more 
flowers  next  year  than  if  you  allow  the  tree  to  continue  in  its  present  wild 
and  neglected  state.  The  pruning  may  be  done  at  once,  yet  thoughtfully 
and  carefully,  and  the  less  the  foliage  of  the  growths  to  be  retained  is  broken 
the  better  will  be  growth  and  finer  the  blooms  next  year. 

Various  {H.  G.). — The  Inula  to  which  you  refer  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings.  We  are  not 
able  to  saj'  whence  you  can  obtain  plants  ;  but  as  the  firm  you  name 
promised  to  send  it  you  will  perhaps  receive  it  in  due  time.  We  are 
surprised  you  could  not  procure  the  hardy  border  Geraniums.  You  perhaps 
did  not  make  yourself  understood.  Plants  cannot  be  had  by  anyone  from 
botanic  gardens,  and  it  would  not  be  right  for  persons  to  apply  for  them  from 
those  establishments.  We  quite  agree  with  you  that  writers  when  referring 
to  little-known  plants  should  describe  the  method  of  propagation. 

Seedling  Adiantum  {H.  Henderson). — It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
true  character  of  a  Fern  from  a  couple  of  fronds.  If  you  have  or  know 
Adiantum  gracillimum  and  are  satisfied  yoirr  seedling  is  quite  distinct 
from  that,  you  will  do  well  to  show  a  plant  to  some  good  nurseryman. 
Judging  from  the  examples  before  us  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  your 
plant  is  not  a  good  form  of  A.  gracillimum. 

Planting  Shrubs  {J.  H.  C.). — The  distances  between  the  shrubs  will 
afford  space  for  development ;  and  if  you  plant  white  Lilies  (Lilium  candi- 
dum)  amongst  them  and  Gladioli  brenchleyensis,  your  border  will  be 
rendered  additionally  attractive.  If  you  wish  to  form  a  screen  from  the 
street  the  Berberis  (Mahonia,  we  suspect)  will  be  long  in  attaining  the 
requisite  height,  and  so  would  the  Aucuba.  The  Privet  we  consider  would 
be  better  at  the  back,  and  the  Berberis  in  front.  The  “  japonica,”  we 
presume,  is  Pyrus  japonica,  which  does  not  make  a  free-flowering  bush  in 
all  soils  and  gardens  so  far  north.  If  it  does  so,  however,  in  adjoining 
gardens  you  may  plant  it ;  and  the  Cotoneaster  is  often  of  tediously  slow 
growth.  We  should  have  a  Golden  and  Silver  Queen  Holly  in  the  group, 
also  Hodgin’s  Holly  (Ilex  Hodginsi),  than  which  no  evergreen  thrives 
better  in  towns. 

Making  Asparagus  Bed  {Old  Subscriber). — The  best  method  depends 
entirely  on  the  soil  of  the  garden,  and  of  this  you  say  nothing.  On  this 
subject  we  cite  from  Messrs.  Sutton’s  excellent  wmrk  on  the  “  Cultivation 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  — “  The  routine  cultivation  of  Asparagus  must 
begin  with  a  thoroughly  good  preparation  of  the  ground.  To  be  well 
drained  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  for  stagnant  water  in  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  deadly  to  the  plant.  But  a  good  loam  does  not  need  the  extravagant 
manuring  that  has  been  recommended  and  practised  for  this  purpose  ;  a 
deep  digging,  and,  if  the  subsoil  is  good,  a  thorough  trenching  may  be 
recommended,  but  an  average  manuring  will  suffice,  because  Asparagus  can 
be  effectually  aided  by  annual  top-dressings,  and  proper  surface  culture  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  subsequent  stages.  The  plantation  must  be  in 
an  open  spot.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  should  commence  in  the 
autumn,  and  be  continued  through  the  winter,  a  heavy  dressing  of  half- 
rotten  stable  dung  being  put  on  in  the  first  instance  and  trenched  in  2  feet 
deep.  In  the  course  of  a  month  the  whole  piece  should  be  trenched  back. 
If  labour  is  at  command  a  third  trenching  may  be  done  with  advantage, 
and  the  surface  may  be  left  ridged  up  until  the  time  arrives  to  level  it 
down  for  seed.  It  will  appear  that  this  routine  is  of  a  somewhat  costly 
character,  but  we  are  supposing  the  plantation  is  to  remain  for  years, 
making  an  abundant  return  for  the  first  investment.  But  we  are  bound  to 
Bay  that  a  capital  supply  for  a  moderate  table  may  be  obtained  by  pre¬ 
paring  a  piece  of  good  ground  in  an  open  situation  in  a  quite  ordinary 
manner  with  one  good  digging  in  winter,  adding  at  the  time  some  G  inches 
or  so  of  fat  stable  dung,  and  leaving  it  thus  until  the  time  arrives  for  sowing 
the  seed.  Then  it  will  be  well  to  level  down  and  point  in  half -a- spade 
deep  a  thin  coat  of  quite  rotten  dung  to  make  a  nice  kindly  seed-bed.” 

Orchids  (C.  S.  B.). — The  Orchids  will  do  in  the  house  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  you  name,  with  the  exception  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  and  the 
summer  temperature  is  too  warm  for  that  variety.  If  you  have  not  a  cooler 


position  place  it  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house.  This  does  best  in  a  pot  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  little 
charcoal  intermixed,  and  the  surface  covered  with  living  moss.  The  others 
will  do  in  baskets,  but  we  prefer  to  keep  all  Cattleyas  in  pots  and  pans. 
They,  nevertheless,  do  well  in  baskets,  and  you  may  be  very  successful  with 
them  if  that  system  of  culture  would  be  most  suitable  for  you.  These 
should  be  potted  in  peat  fibre,  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  very  little  moss  ;  while 
the  Oncidium  will  do  in  all  moss  and  lumps  of  charcoal.  We  would  not 
advise  you  to  pot  or  basket  them  now,  but  keep  them  in  the  pots  they  are 
in  until  they  commence  growth  during  the  months  of  February  or  March. 
If  you  would  rather  have  them  suspended  from  the  roof  place  a  wire  round 
the  pots  and  suspend  them.  The  Odontoglossum  does  best  not  suspended, 
and  in  a  winter  temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  with  a  rise  of  5°  or  10°  by  day. 
During  the  summer  it  requires  no  artificial  heat,  and  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible. 

Tydaeas  {Idem). — No.  1  is  a  Tydsea,  and  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  stove 
temperature  ;  the  one  you  give  will  suit  it  exactly.  Some  varieties  form 
underground  stems  or  tubers,  and  these  can  be  dried  off  after  flowering 
and  kept  at  rest  for  a  time.  Other  varieties  are  evergreen  and  form  no 
tubers,  and  if  dried  off  they  will  never  start  again.  They  are  perpetuated 
by  cuttings.  These-  plants,  if  not  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
intended  to  flower,  should  be  so  treated  without  delay.  A  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  one-seventh  of  manure,  and  sand,  will  form  a  compost  that 
will  grow  them  well.  The  pots  should  stand  upon  some  moisture-holding 
material,  for  they  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  They  should 
be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  given  abundance  of  light,  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  daily  when  favourable,  but  must  be  shaded  from  strong  sun. 
Although  Tydaeas  hke  a  moist  atmosphere  they  should  never  be  syringed 
overhead,  or  the  foliage  is  very  liable  to  become  spotted  and  injured.  All 
the  other  specimens  you  sent  were  withered  beyond  recognition,  except 
No.  4,  which  is  Begonia  Evansianus. 

Names  of  Fruits  {II.  J.  C.). — Early  Albert.  {Mark  Hobby). — Red 
Astrachan  {Colvile  Brozone). — 1,  Early  Harvest ;  2,  Mere  de  Menage. 

Names  of  Plants  {A.  Scott). — A  Gaillardia,  perhaps  G.  picta— a  peren¬ 
nial,  propagated  by  cuttings,  also  obtained  from  seed.  {Oporto). — An  Orchid 
flower  coming  so  far  in  a  dry  box  without  anything  whatever  to  keep  it 
fresh  must  necessarily  be  withered  on  arrival.  We  can  only  say  it  is  a 
Dendrobium,  the  species  of  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a  better  speci¬ 
men.  {F.  G.). — 1,  Colchicum  autumnale  variegata  ;  2,  C.  autumnale.  {John 
Leiois). — Hibiscus  syriacus,  also  known  as  Althrea  frutex. 
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Trade  quiet,  prices  remaining  the  same. 

FR 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples . J  sieve  2  6  to  4  6 

Chestnuts  . .  . .  bushel  0  0  0  0 

Cobs,  Kent  . .  per  100  lbs.  60  0  70  0 

Currants,  Red  ..  4  sieve  0  0  0  0 

„  Black  . .  I  sieve  0  0  0  0 

Figs  .  dozen  0  6  10 

Grapes .  ..  fb.  0  6  2  6 

Lemons..  ..  ,  ..case  15  0  21  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes  ..  ,.  dozen  2  0  to  4  0 
Beans,  Kidney  . .  lb.  0  3  0  0 


Beet,  Red  ..  ..  dozen  10  2  0 

Broccoli . bundle  0  9  10 

Brussels  Sprouts  . .  4  sieve  0  0  0  0 

Cabbage . dozen  0  0  10 

Capsicums  . .  . .  100  1  6  2  0 

Carrots . bunch  0  3  0  4 

Cauliflowers  ..  ..  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Celery  . bundle  16  2  0 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches  2  0  4  0 

Cucumbers  ..  ..  each  0  2  0  4 

Endive . dozen  10  2  0 

Herbs  . bunch  0  2  0  0 

Leeks  . bunch  0  3  0  4 


'. — September  IOth. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Oranges . 

..  100 

8 

0  to : 

12 

0 

Peacbea . 

perdoz. 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  tb. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Plums  . 

A  sieve 

4 

0 

7 

0 

Strawberries . . 

,.  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

. .  each 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Lettuce . 

,  dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

6 

Mushrooms  . . 

. punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Onions . 

.  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Parsley  . .  dozen 

bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Parsnips . 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Rhubarb . 

.  bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Salsaty . 

.  bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Scorzonera  . .  . , 

.  bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Shallots . 

,  ..lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Spinach . 

,  bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

LAND  TILLAGE  AFTEE  HAEVEST. 

{Continued  from  page  230.) 


“  Until  you  put  the  wet  land  right  by  drainage  (and  drainage  ia 
the  best  foundation  of  agricultural  progress),  you  will  not  succeed 
in  permanently  benefiting  agriculture,'’  said  Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
when  before  tlie  Royal  Commission  ;  and  the  same  high  authority 
has  recently  stated  in  proof  that  there  is  now  an  upward  movement 
in  agriculture,  “  that  the  number  of  applications  for  money  to  be 
expended  in  improvements  made  to  the  General  Land  Drainage  and 
Improvement  Company  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  3'ear 
has  in  number  and  amount  exceeded  those  that  were  made  during 
the  whole  of  last  year,  and  that  the  former  have  far  exceeded  those 
that  were  made  in  the  same  jieriod  of  time  during  the  last  four  years.” 

Are  home  farmers  keeping  well  to  the  front  in  this  important 
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matter  ?  Now  is  the  time,  as  the  summer  crops  are  cleared  from  the 
fields,  to  attend  to  the  drainage  of  arable  land  ;  and  it  is  of  such 
importance  that  its  consideration  might  well  have  been  taken  for  our 
first  brief  chapter  on  land  tillage  after  harvest.  Manure  the  soil  to 
fatness,  stir  surface  and  subsoil  as  deeply  and  repeatedly  as  you 
please,  but  without  drainage  vain  will  be  your  efforts  to  obtain  full 
crops.  Why  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for  authorities  to  tell  us  that 
drainage  is  the  foundation  of  agricultural  progress,  but  ought  we  to 
put  implicit  faith  in  such  assertions  without  absolute  proof  of  its 
correctness  derived  from  our  own  practice  and  observations  ? 
Certainly  not,  nor  have  we  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  proof. 
It  abounds  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  is  patent  to  very  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  yet  a  short  time  ago  we  actually  heard  the  owner  of  an  estate 
containing  several  farms  declare  how  greatly  he  should  feel  obliged 
to  anyone  who  would  show  him  how  wet  land  abounding  with  coarse 
herbage  and  rushes  could  be  made  sound  and  productive  of  fine 
nutritious  grass  ? 

How  frequently  one  hears  the  term  “  cold  wet  land."  Why 
cold  ?  Because  the  water  which  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  soil 
bj^  drainage  can  only  escape  from  it  by  evaporation,  and  this  constant 
evaporation  of  moisture  many  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  keeps  the  soil  cold,  just  as  the  subsoil  is  kept  cold  by  the 
body  of  water  remaining  in  it.  Gisborne  long  ago  taught  us  that  a 
hundred  pounds  of  soil  saturated  with  water  which  can  only  escape 
from  it  by  evaporation,  after  a  pint  of  water  has  so  escaped  from  it 
is  10°  colder  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  water  passed  quickly 
from  it  by  filtration.  Often  have  we  witnessed  the  baneful  effect 
of  such  coldness  of  the  soil  upon  the  plants  existing  in  it,  and  the 
puzzled  looks  of  the  farmer  whose  deep  ploughing  and  heavy  dressing 
of  manure,  clean  land,  and  good  seed  bed  tell  so  little  upon  the  crop. 
He  tries  to  account  for  it  by  vague  remarks  about  the  coldness  of  the 
land,  and  but  too  often  fails  utterly  to  understand  the  reason  why 
his  efforts  are  thus  rendered  futile  or  so  very  moderately  successful 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  margin  of  profit  he  can  realise  upon 
his  gross  expenditure.  Yet  he  has  only  to  put  in  drains  and  the 
effect  is  magical.  It  prevents  constant  evaporation  ;  it  removes 
water  comparatively  cold  from  the  soil,  and  makes  room  for  warm 
air,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  wherein  the  roots  are  spreading 
and  of  the  surface  among  the  young  plants  is  so  much  elevated  that 
an  early,  brisk,  strong  growth  is  the  result.  The  well-drained  soil 
also  becomes  firm  as  well  as  warm  ;  early  and  late  frost  ceases  to  be 
so  prevalent  as  it  was  when  the  land  was  cold,  soft,  and  wet,  and 
the  tender  crops  are  proportionately  less  liable  to  injury.  The  mind 
has  only  to  grasp  this  fact  clearly  and  fully,  and  the  conviction 
must  follow  that  drainage  is  the  foundation  of  agricultural  progress. 

Ten  yards  apart  and  4  feet  deep  has  with  good  reason  been  given 
as  the  proper  distance  and  depth  for  land  drainage  generally. 
Exception  has  been  taken  to  both  the  depth  and  distance  for  drains 
in  strong  clay  ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  lightly,  for  the  matter 
was  well  considered  at  the  outset ;  and  the  adoption  of  more  shallow 
drains,  while  it  leads  to  a  more  prompt  and  rapid  withdrawal  of 
surface  water  from  the  soil,  also  involves  the  risk  of  water  rising  to 
the  surface  by  capillarj'’  attraction  to  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  render¬ 
ing  the  soil  so  cold  as  to  practically  defeat  the  end  and  aim  of 
drainage.  Let  us  see  how  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is 
possible.  The  bottom  of  the  drains  is  the  level  of  the  water-table, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  mean  temperature  at  about  2  feet 
below  the  water-table  is  48°,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  if  water  can 
rise  by  attraction  from  the  water-table  into  the  surface  soil  during 
the  season  of  growth  it  must  reduce  the  temperature  so  much  as  to 
seriously  affect  growth.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  knowledge  of  this 
important  fact  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  4  feet  as  the  best  general 
depth,  because  it  would  keep  the  water-table  so  far  from  the  surface 
as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  moisture  by  attraction  from  it  sufficiently 
to  render  the  plants  safe,  capillary  attraction  only  taking  place 
within  certain  ascertained  limits.  Fill  a  small  flower  pot  with  soil, 
stand  it  in  a  pan  of  water,  the  water  at  once  rises  in  the  soil  by 
gravity  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  pan — that  is  the  water-table, 
whence  it  rises  and  spreads  in  the  soil  by  attraction.  By  keeping  the 
pan  filled  with  water  and  using  a  pot  of  sufficient  depth  we  can  readily 
ascertain  the  limit  of  capillary  attraction  in  any  soil.  We  have 
explained  this  matter  fully,  because  whereas  we  have  heard  objection 
taken  to  deep  drains  no  mention  has  been  made  of  it,  and  yet  its 
importance  is  unquestionable. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Labour. — September  is  a  month  of  golden  oppor' 
tunity  for  the  cultivation  and  cleaning  of  the  land.  We  have  been 
favoured  with  exceptionally  hot  dry  weather  for  saving  the  corn,  and  in 
the  southern  half  of  England  harvest  was  over  before  the  end  of  August. 
Tr  folium  was  promptly  sown  and  harrowed  in  on  clean  stubbles,  as 
showers  soon  followed  in  many  districts,  and  by  Partridge  day  land- 


cleaning  was  in  full  swing.  Upon  the  land  reserved  for  Wheat-sowing 
two  wet  places  were  observed  and  marked  on  the  drain  map  last  spring, 
for  they  were  unmistakable  indications  of  faults  in  drains,  to  be  set  right 
now.  To  sow  Wheat  upon  badly  drained  or  undrained  land  points  to 
sluggish  growth,  and  half  a  crop  both  of  grain  and  straw,  which  means 
in  these  hard  times  failure  and  bankruptcy.  But  with  thorough  drainage, 
clean  land  well  stirred,  timely  and  correct  application  of  manure,  and 
good  seed,  Wheat-growing  still  answers.  Rye  should  now  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  three  to  four  bushels  per  acre.  We  have  frequently  found  this 
crop  invaluable  for  affording  an  early  supply  of  green  fodder  at  that 
critical  period  of  the  year — late  spring,  when  the  diminished  bulk  of 
stored  fodder  shows  the  effects  of  a  long  winter’s  feeding,  and  pastures 
are  backward.  Harvest  followed  haying  so  quickly  this  year  that  much 
work  usually  done  between  has  been  left.  Hoeing  and  thinning  of  late 
Turnips,  hedge-clipping,  cutting  a  grubbing  of  brambles  in  pastures,  the 
mowing  of  litter  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  we  get  many  waggonloads 
from  the  rides  and  tracks  in  the  woods  now  as  they  are  being  cleared 
in  readiness  for  pheasant-shooting.  Thistle  and  Dock  spudding  should 
now  be  done  thoroughly ;  we  have  found  pulling  Thistles  now  to  be 
possible  as  the  ground  softens  by  rain,  and  the  plan  certainly  answers, 
very  few  Thistles  coming  again.  Manure  heaps  are  being  turned,  and 
the  manure  well  shaken  to  pieces  in  readiness  for  carting  upon  grass 
land,  which  will  be  done  as  the  cattle  are  taken  into  the  yards  next 
month. 

Lire  Stock. — Recent  showers  have  brought  a  serious  drought  to  an 
end.  Pastures  are  freshening  so  much  that  a  slight  immediate  reaction  in 
prices  is  probable.  The  depression  in  the  sheep  trade  has  been  remark¬ 
able  ;  throughout  July  and  August  prices  had  a  downward  tendency,  so 
that  the  best  lambs  reserved  for  late  fairs  were  sold  at  a  reduction  of 
105.  to  125.  upon  last  year’s  prices.  At  Hungerford  sheep  fair  a  lot  of 
two-tooth  ewes  bought  last  year  as  lambs  for  455.  were  actually  sold  for 
475.,  and  the  trade  generally  ruled  205.  a  head  less  than  last  year.  Twice 
recently  the  thermometer  has  fallen  to  40°  at  night,  warning  us  of  the 
approach  of  colder  nights.  Horses  have  been  taken  into  lodges  and 
stables  at  night,  cold  and  wet  being  bad  for  all  of  them,  especially  for  old 
horses  liable  to  suffer  from  rheumatism.  Channel  Island  cattle  are 
always  somewhat  delicate,  and  should  never  be  much  exposed  to  inclenaent 
weather  ;  calves  and  yearlings  of  all  breeds  have  had  lodges  to  run  into 
all  the  summer,  and  now  cattle  in  preparation  for  the  butcher  have  a 
couple  of  lodges  bedded  with  litter  for  them  at  night. 

Poultry. — Fowls  are  moulting  so  early  that  the  supply  of  eggs  has 
fallen  considerably.  Our  early  pullets  hatched  in  April  are  already  laying. 
The  May  pullets  will  begin  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  all  of  the  white 
and  coloured  Dorking  pullets  will  afford  a  nice  supply  of  eggs  throughout 
winter.  Six  months  is  considered  the  usual  age  for  pullets  to  begin 
laying.  We  attribute  our  clear  gain  of  a  month  to  careful  regular  feeding, 
the  first  meal  being  given  soon  after  5  A.M. 
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Barberry  Jam  (J.  S.). — The  following  is  a  good  recipe  for  making  the 
jam  : — Pick  the  Barberries  clean,  bake  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  when 
done  pass  them  through  a  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  add  to  them  their 
equal  weight  of  pounded  sugar.  Mix  the  whole  and  put  it  into  pots  covered 
with  sifted  sugar,  the  papers  dipped  in  brandy.  It  is  very  wholesome,  and  so 
also  is  jam  made  from  the  fruit  of  Mahonia  (Berberis)  aquifolia,  the  jam  of 
this  species  being  considered  good  for  sore  throats. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
C.4MDBX  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32' 40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

a  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

*5 

a 

1884. 

August 

and 

September. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32« 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

Ill 

SUQ. 

Oa 

ffrass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

31 

29.821 

6.1.4 

62.6 

S.E. 

61.1 

68.6 

58.3 

86.7 

.58.4 

0.180 

Monday . 

1 

20.r>,')(? 

59.6 

58-4 

S.W. 

61.7 

67.0 

57.9 

100.2 

57.7 

02114 

Tuesday . 

2 

29.768 

60.4 

55.») 

S.E. 

60.9 

68  2 

53  8 

107.6 

49.2 

0.1.58 

Wednesday  .. 

3 

29.73G 

59.2 

5 -..2 

E. 

60.0 

68.2 

47.2 

99.2 

42.4 

0.573 

Thursday  .... 

4 

29.420 

53.8 

53.3 

IST. 

59.5 

62.8 

51.6 

79.8 

62.6 

0.268 

Friday . 

5 

29.G0fi 

57.8 

52.6 

N.W. 

57.8 

65.6 

44  8 

109  8 

41.2 

— 

Saturday  .... 

G 

29,705 

57.6 

52.4 

E. 

57.2 

62.7 

43.1 

77.7 

3SA 

0.190 

29.674 

69.1 

55.7 

59.8 

66.2 

51.0 

94.4 

43A 

1.633 

REMARKS. 

31st. — Dull  drizzly  day. 

1st. — Heavy  rain  early,  and  wet  till  about  2  P.M.  ;  fair  afternoon. 

2nd. — Fine  pleasant  morning;  beavy  shower  at  0.30  p.m.  ;  cloudy  afternoon. 

Srd. — As  a  whole  dull  and  showery,  but  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  in  morning. 

4th. — Very  wet  early  and  all  the  morning  ;  a  little  sunshine  in  late  afternoon ;  clear 
moonlight  night. 

5th.— Fine,  clear,  bright  day,  and  clear  moonlight  night. 

6th. — Fine  sunrise  ;  dull  early  ;  miserably  wet  morning  ;  dull  afternoon ;  wet  evening. 

A  thoroughly  wet  week,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  weather  interspersed.  Tba 
total  rainfall  during  the  week  was  nearly  twice  that  of  the  whole  month  of  August. 
Temperature  2“^  below  that  of  the  preceding  week,  and  just  below  the  average. — Q.  J. 
Symons. 
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16th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,  South  Kensington  (two  days). 
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VEGETABLES  IN  1884. 

QUIET  look  round  after  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  day  is  over  enables  one  to  arrange  matters 
in  the  best  way  for  the  morrow,  to  detect  faulty 
workmanship,  to  take  stock  of  crops  in  use  and 
for  a  future  supply,  and  above  all  to  study 
errors  of  practice,  in  view  of  setting  matters  right 
as  speedily  as  may  he  possible.  That  the  plan 
is  a  good  one  all  thoughtful  earnest  men  will 
agree,  for  it  is  only  by  close  attention  to  results 
as  they  occur  that  we  can  hope  to  do  as  well  or  better  sub¬ 
sequently.  The  weather  of  the  summer  that  is  now  well 
nigh  over  has  been  a  series  of  extremes,  which  have  proved  so 
trying  to  growing  crops  that  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
thought  have  been  called  for  in  order  that  no  serious  failure 
should  occur  in  the  vegetable  supply.  But  the  long  period 
of  drought  and  great  heat  has  come  to  an  end,  and  my  stroll 
this  evening  has  given  rise  to  several  thoughts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  drought,  some  of  which  may  prove  worth 
recording. 

Glad  am  I  to  say  that  vegetables  have  been  plentiful 
and  good,  which  agreeable  fact  is  undoubtedly  greatly  owing 
to  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  to  an  efficient  apparatus 
for  its  use.  Fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  by  a  simple 
arrangement  of  piping,  stopcocks,  and  hose,  the  water  is 
applied  to  the  crops  with  ease  and  facility,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  purpose.  Let  me  here  note  that 
the  best  hose  is  of  leather — a  little  more  expensive  than  other 
kinds  perhaps,  but  so  durable  as  to  be  much  cheaper  in  the 
end  ;  and  that  for  large  gardens  there  should  either  be  a 
very  large  main  pipe  or  three  or  four  small  ones,  so  that  more 
than  one  stopcock  and  set  of  hose  may  be  at  work  at  the 
same  time,  which  is  impossible  if  the  main  or  supply  pipe  is 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  hose.  The  soil  became  dry  so 
early  that  even  the  first  crops  of  Potatoes  had  to  be  watered, 
and  exceedingly  well  did  they  answer.  Myatt’s  Prolific 
Ashleaf  is  my  favourite  early  sort,  alike  excellent  in  quality, 
size,  and  quantity.  It  was  followed  by  Snowflake  and  Early 
Eose,  both  exceedingly  good  this  year,  and  so  abundant 
that  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  find  room  in  the  store- 
sheds  for  later  sorts.  Mulching  with  short  fresh  stable 
manure  has  been  of  material  use,  especially  among  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Broccoli,  and  winter  greens,  most  of  which  have  grown 
so  freely  that  the  mulching  is  hidden  by  the  leaves.  Early 
London,  Walcheren,  and  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  are  the 
Cauliflowers  I  prefer  as^affording  an  early,  intermediate,  and 
late  supply. 

The  early  Celery  was  well  established  in  the  rows  before 
the  drought  became  severe,  but  the  main  crop  had  to  be 
transplanted  under  a  burning  sun,  and  after  the  plants  had 
become  large  and  tall  trenches  for  single  rows  were  got 
ready,  the  soil  watered,  the  plants  well  watered  before  and 
after  the  planting,  and  well  shaded  hy  branches  of  under¬ 
wood  thrust  into  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  each  row. 
This  with  heavy  daily  waterings  prevented  drooping,  caused 
the  roots  to  spread  quickly  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  trenches, 
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and  the  plants  are  now  growing  freely  with  clean  healthy 
foliage  without  a  trace  of  maggot. 

For  three  months  an  abundant  daily  supply  of  Peas  was 
had,  but  towards  the  end  of  August  drought  and  excessive 
heat  had  rendered  the  air  so  dry  and  parching  that  it  told 
severelyupon  the  haulm.  Despite  all  possible  care  in  watering 
and  mulching,  stunted  growth  and  mildew  lessened  the  supply 
so  much  that  it  became  broken  by  intervals  of  one  or  two 
days,  when  other  vegetables  had  to  be  used.  This  was 
matter  for  regret,  for  we  have  no  real  substitute  for  Peas. 
Everybody  likes  them  so  well  that  we  seldom  hear  of  the 
most  fastidious  eater  growing  tired  of  them.  I  make  ten  to 
twelve  sowings  during  the  season — sowing  once  in  January, 
February,  July,  and  August,  and  twice  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  June.  The  May  sowings  proved  to  be  my  weak 
point.  Twolongrows  of  British  Queen  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  were 
sown  in  the  first  week  and  again  in  the  third  week  of  that 
month,  and  had  the  growth  been  as  vigorous  as  usual  the 
supply  would  have  proved  ample  ;  but  it  was  not,  and  in 
future,  if  space  can  be  had  by  any  means,  eight  rows  instead 
of  four  will  be  sown  in  May  to  prevent  any  failure  in  the 
supply  of  young  and  tender  Peas  in  August.  No  doubt  a 
lesser  number  of  sowings  than  I  have  mentioned  would  afford 
a  supply  of  Peas,  but  tliey  would  not  be  young  and  tender — 
an  indispensable  point  to  keep  in  view  in  Pea  culture.  Then, 
too,  a  liberal  margin  must  be  allowed  for  large  and  sudden 
demands  over  and  above  the  ordinary  supply.  When  an 
establishment  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  is  liable  to  be 
swollen  to  double  that  number  by  visitors,  there  must  be  no 
question  about  a  few  rows  of  Peas  more  or  less.  That  deli¬ 
cious  old  Pea  Champion  of  England  has  been  most  valuable; 
no  other  is  equal  to  it  for  the  March  and  April  sowings,  and 
it  was  found  infinitely  more  useful  than  the  long-podded 
Telephone. 

Of  Tomatoes  the  new  variety  Hackwood  Park  Prolific 
proves  worthy  of  the  first-class  certificate  awarded  to  it  by  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  last  year.  The  crop  of  it  is 
abundant  and  fine,  but  it  is  not  so  early  as  my  old  favourite 
Early  Gem,  which  will  still  be  retained  to  fill  half  the  space 
that  can  be  spared  for  the  culture  of  Ihis  useful  vegetable. 
Extra  Early  Milan  Turnip  is  certainly  earlier  than  all  other 
sorts,  but  it  seems  to  seed  sooner  than  Early  Munich,  so 
that  it  will  still  be  advisable  to  sow  both  together  as  was 
done  this  season.  Stewed  Lettuce  has  become  such  a 
favourite  vegetable  that  the  Lettuce  beds  have  goneongrowing 
in  size  till  they  almost  rival  those  of  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers, 
and  the  plants  certainly  exceed  both  of  them  in  numbers. 
Ivery’s  Nonesuch  is  the  favourite,  as  from  its  large  size  it  is 
the  most  useful  for  this  purpose  in  summer.  To  those  who 
have  not  yet  tasted  stewed  Lettuce  I  strongly  recommend  it 
as  a  tender,  succulent,  delicious  vegetable,  making  a  nice 
change  when  variety  is  cared  for.  Lettuces,  too,  are  of  such 
easy  culture  that  a  supply  is  always  at  hand  for  any  emer¬ 
gency,  however  hot  the  weather  may  be 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  new  vegetable  Chou  de  Burghley  gave  such 
a  good  supply  of  large  tender  hearts  throughout  last  winter 
that  I  regard  it  as  indispensable  for  that  purpose  alone.  Its 
flavour  was  always  so  delicate  and  delicious  that  I  really 
wondered  it  should  share  the  adverse  criticism  to  which  all 
new  introductions  are  subjected.  Ellam’s  Dwarf  Early 
Spring  Cabbage  is  sent  out  with  the  tempting  statement  that 
“  If  sown  early,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  July,  it  will  not  run 
to  seed  the  following  spring,  but  will  be  ready  for  use  two  or 
three  weeks  before  any  other  kind.”  1  have  so  sown  it,  and 
only  hope  it  may  answer  to  this  description  next  spring. 
Veitch’s  Fine  Spring  White  Broccoli  is  without  doubt  the 
best  early  Broccoli  I  have  ever  grown  ;  its  firm  white  large 
heads  surpass  all  others  while  it  is  in  season.  I  much  fear 
the  stock  of  Leamington  Broccoli  has  become  mixed,!for  it  has 
much  deteriorated  from  its  original  excellence,  many  of  the 
heads  being  meagre  and  unprotected. 

Lily  White  Seakale  proves  to  be  a  distinct  variety  of 
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a  somewhat  dwarf  and  slender  growth.  It  does  not  become 
purple  from  exposure  like  the  old  kind,  and  it  leaves  are  pale 
green  in  colour.  I  have  found  it  most  useful  planted  out  for 
a  late  supply  under  coal  ashes,  where  the  older  variety  is  apt 
to  become  too  large. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


THE  PAST  EOSE  SEASON. 

The  past  Rose  season  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  a  remark¬ 
able  one  in  some  respects,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  will  compare  notes  with  me  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
different  varieties.  We  found  undoubtedly  fewer  cater[)illar3  than 
usual  in  the  spring.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of 
the  year  was  so  mild  and  the  shoots  made  such  early  progress  that 
large  quantities  of  eggs  were  laid  on  the  buds,  which  were  afterwards 
pruned  off. 

Mildew  showed  itself  earljq  and  in  some  places  made  terrible 
havoc.  It  was  not  any  worse  with  me  than  it  was  last  year,  but  it 
was  had  enough,  and  my  constant  demands  on  the  village  shop  for 
more  sulphur  made  me  almost  fear  that  I  might  be  suspected  of 
Fenian  proclivi  ies  and  the  manufacture  of  infernal  machines.  Mildew 
is  a  great  nuisance.  The  sulphur  seems  to  check  it  for  the  time,  but 
does  not  prevent  its  breaking  out  again  as  soon  as  the  sulphur  is  washed 
off  if  a  hot  sun  be  followed  by  a  cold  night.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  it  is  only  the  aggravation  of  mind  at  seeing  the  mildew  which 
makes  me  imagine  that  sulphur  has  the  peculiar  property  of  falling 
on  your  clothes  and  spoiling  your  watch  chain,  whether  you  stand  the 
windward  side  of  the  Roses  or  not.  I  find  among  the  H.P.’s  Camille 
Bernardin,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Fish(r  Holmes,  Marie  Baumann, 
and  John  Hopper  the  most  liable  to  mildew  ;  and  if  I  go  down  the 
rows  of  those  varieties  and  find  them  free  (they  do  not  grow  in  the 
same  situation),  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  not  much  mildew 
in  the  rosery. 

But  the  enemy  which  most  seriously  injured  me  this  season  was 
thrips.  I  suppose  it  was  the  heat  and  drought.  I  never  knew  it  so 
bad  on  outdoor  Roses.  By  the  second  week  in  Jul}’^  it  had  a  firm  hold 
on  all  my  light  Roses  both  H.P.’s  and  Teas  ;  and  it  was  very  annoying 
to  find  every  bloom,  however  fine  and  well  shaped,  spoiled  by  dirty 
stains  on  the  petals.  It  was  especially  aggravating,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  good  year  for  the  light  Roses.  What  ought  I  to  have 
done  for  it  ? 

The  past  season  ought  also  to  have  been  a  good  one  for  all  the 
hot-weather  Roses — viz.,  of  II. P.’s  Capitaine  Christy,  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Madame  Lacharms,  Marie  Radjq 
Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Mons.  Noman,  Pierre  Netting,  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  Star  of  Waltham.  With  me  the  only  good  ones  of  these  were 
Madame  Lacharme,  the  only  light  H.P.  which  by  coming  early 
escaped  the  thrips,  and  Pierre  Netting,  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Star  of 
Waltham.  Of  these  Pierre  Netting,  as  one  of  your  correspondents 
has  remarked,  was  unusually  good.  I  have  hardly  ever  been  able  to 
show  it  before.  In  most  seasons  there  is  a  suspicion  of  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  which  becomes  a  grim  reality  before  the  judges  can  get  to  it ; 
but  this  season  it  was  beautifully  filled  up,  and  indeed  at  one  show 
my  Pierre  Netting  won  the  prize  as  the  best  H.P. 

It  seems  to  me  that  certain  Roses,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  show 
an  eye  with  the  least  increase  of  heat,  in  a  real  hot  year  rise  to  the 
emergency  as  it  were,  and  form  a  good  tight  central  point  in  the  bud 
stage  in  anticipation  of  what  they  will  have  to  go  through.  Besides 
Pierre  Netting,  General  Jacqueminot  is  an  example  of  this  ;  but  high- 
coloured  as  the  silver-medal  General  at  South  Kensington  may  have 
been  when  the  Judges  went  round,  I  wished  they  had  chosen  some 
more  lasting  bloom  as  the  best  H.P.  m  the  Show.  He  did  not  look 
very  grand  at  half-past  twelve. 

I  had  some  good  blooms  o£  Reynolds  Hole  and  of  Star  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  but  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  though  it  did  not  burn,  did  not  come 
to  much.  Mons.  Noman  was  not  so  good  with  me  as  last  year,  and 
Marie  Rady  was  sadly  wmnting  in  colour.  Horace  Vernet  and  Fisher 
Holmes  were,  next  to  Pierre  Netting,  the  Roses  which  showed  most 
conspicuously  above  the  average  with  me  this  season. 

A.  K.  Williams  was  a  great  disappointment.  I  never  had  such 
growth  both  on  maidens  and  cut- backs.  Briars  and  Manetti,  but  this 
Rose  will  not  stand  with  me  either  in  a  tent  ora  room.  The  strongest 
bloom  is  completely  gone  the  next  morning.  After  a  short  time  the 
outer  petals  shrink  and  dwindle,  leading  you  to  suppose,  if  you  did 
not  know  what  a  strong  single  3-feet  shoot  it  had  been  cut  from, 
that  it  was  a  bloom  with  a  weak  stem.  I  have  certainly  seen  A.  K. 
Williams  stand  fairly  well  in  other  people’s  boxes,  but  we  must  speak 
of  a  Rose  as  we  find  him.  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  him  for  years, 
and  he  would  not  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  my  list  if  I  was  a  voter. 

The  most  conspicuous  failure  of  the  season  I  think  was  Marie 
Baumann,  generally  held,  like  Horniman’s  tea,  to  be  always  good 
alike.  I  had  not  one  good  bloom,  and  I  do  not  remember  such  a 
carcity  of  perfect  flowers  of  this  justly  popular  Rose. 


In  Teas  this  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  wonderful  season  for 
La  Boule  d’Or.  Any  rosarian  who  has  not  the  means  of  growing  it 
under  glass,  and  has  often  been  tempted  to  throw  it  away  but  not 
done  so,  must  have  rejoiced  in  it  this  year.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  give  this  Rose  much  manure.  If  it  makes  really  strong 
shoots  the  buds  come  so  very  full  and  solid  that  nothing  less  than  a 
week’s  blazing  sun  under  a  south  wall  without  a  drop  of  ram  will 
properly  expand  the  blooms.  A  noted  exhibitor  actually  root-prunes 
this  variety  to  produce  hard  twiggy  wood,  and  thus  keeps  the  buds 
on  short  commons  in  order  to  make  them  open  more  readily%  Mane 
Guillot,  another  difficult  opener,  also  did  welh  Mr.  Page  Roberts 
had  a  beauty  in  his  winning  stand  at  South  Kensington.  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain  had  also  a  good  time.  What  a  lovely  Rose  it  is  . 
and  how  completely  its  beauty  is  wasted  while  it  is  on  the  ti"®®  ^7 
its  pendent  habit !  Perle  des  Jardins  also  produced  unusually 
shaped  blooms,  which  makes  me  think  that  it  is  cold  unfavourable 
w'eather  during  the  early  bud  state  which  makes  the  strongest  blooms 
of  this  Rose  and  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  so  often  come  divided.  It  is 
a  great  year,  too,  for  standards  of  Marechal  Niel.  My  trees  have 
been  covered  with  blooms  in  every  stage  throughout  the  whole  sea^n. 
Madame  Wilier moz  was,  as  usual  to  my  thinking,  an  impostor.  You 
get  a  fair  bloom  occasionalljq  but  the  unusual  strength  of  stem,  foliage, 
and  bud  are  deceptive.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  was  better  than  ever. 
Two  wmnderful  blooms  were  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Messrs. 
Page  Roberts  and  Cant.  I  hardly  knew  which  was  the  best.  As  1 
have  now  mentioned  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts’s  name  twice  I  will  add 
w’hat  seems  to  me  an  interesting  note  of  the  past  dry  season  that 
this  gentleman,  who  won  the  premier  amateur  prizes  for  Teas  at 
South  Kensington  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  the  latter  Show  twelve 
triplets  against  nine  competitors,  has  a  very  dry  gravelly  soil  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  available  water. 

Speaking  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  very  nearly  to  my 
most  beautiful  Tea  Rose,  I  have  often  pondered  why  the  N.R.Sd 
catalogue  goes  out  of  its  way  to  state  in  a  note  that  all  the  leas  an 
Noisettes  have  smooth  wood  except  Nadaillac.  I  have  gone  so  far 
with  hands  sorely  wounded  after  pruning  Devoniensis  and  others  as 
to  count  the  number  of  thorns  upon  equal  lengths  of  Nadaillac  and 
other  Teas.  I  confess  I  have  generally  found  more  on  the  Nadaillac, 
but  often  only  two  or  three  more,  and  I  still  ponder. 

Of  new  Tea  Roses  that  I  have  seen  Souvenir  de  Thereto  Eevet  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  the  blooms 
I  saw  were  rather  deficient  in  shape  and  substance.  I  asked  last 
year  if  anyone  would  give  Madame  Cusin  a  character.  No  one  did, 
and  I  rather  rashly  took  her  without  one.  I  still  think  she  may  be 
good  ;  but  though  the  centre  is  nicely  pointed  the  petals  seem  ^^ther 
lacking  in  number.  I  saw  a  beautiful  bloom  of  Princess  of  Wales 
(Tea)  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  have  not  the  cheek  to  ask  if  anyone 
will  give  her  a  character. 

If  there  were  any  first-class  new  H.P.’s  I  did  not  see  them.  1 
would  not  have  Henrich  Schullheis  because  I  could  not  spell  him 
without  a  catalogue.  Merveille  de  Lyon  (I  have  not  spelt  this  as  it 
is  in  the  catalogue)  I  think  disappointing — heard  too  rnuch  about  it 
beforehand,  perhaps  ;  and  to  judge  from  the  number  of  times  I  \yas 
asked  at  the  leading  shows  as  to  where  Her  Majesty  was  her  seclusion 
is  trying  to  the  loyalty  of  her  would-be  subjects. 

Does  anyone  agree  with  me  that  certain  Roses  are  deteriorating  . 
I  certainly  fancy  that  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  for  instance,  is  not 
nearly  so  good  a  Rose  as  it  used  to  be.  It  requires  a  very  strong 
shoot  to  bring  it  even  true  to  colour,  and  one  seldom  sees  it  shown 
now,  though  I  still  think  when  it  is  grown  strongly  that  no  other 
dark  Rose  is  so  deep  in  colour.  It  is  odd  that  Wm.  Allen  Richardson 
should,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  has  pointed 
out,  come  much  paler  and  wmaker  in  colour  when  grown  strongly.  1 
think  this  Rose,  which  is  a  strong  grower,  is  likely  to  become  very 
popular  with  ladies  and  for  buttonholes. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  some  time  ago  a  useful  note  from  one  of  your 
correspondents  about  the  danger  of  giving  liquid  manure  to  weak 
plants.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  mistake  that  a  person  ignorant  of  horti¬ 
culture  is  likely  to  make.  “The  plant  looks  weak  and  sickly  ;  let  us 
give  it  a  good  strong  tonic.”  It  is  like  giving  beefsteak  to  a  babe  or 
a  person  dangerously  ill.  My  idea  is  that  liquid  manure  yields  the 
best  return  when  given  to  the  strongest  and  healthiest  plants,  unless, 
of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  grow  too  strongly.  It 
is  a  form  of  the  old  law,  “  Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 
Strange  at  first  sight  as  a  precept  of  Infinite  Justice,  but  Darwin  has 
shown  us  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  Nature.  I  think,  too,  that 
liquid  manure  is  best  administered  in  wet  weather.  Not  only  can 
the  plants  then  bear  it  stronger,  but  their  mouths  are  then  open  :  they 
are  “  on  the  feed,”  as  an  angler  wmuld  say. 

Everyone  knows,  of  course,  that  in  such  a  dry  season  as  the  past 
one  liquid  manure  should  be  given  weaker  than  usual.^  Of  course  : 
but  as  I  have  been  laying  down  the  law  rather  too  freely  perhaps, 
your  readers  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  I  seriously  checked  the 
growth  of  my  Tea  Roses  by  giving  them  in  the  dry  weather  too  much 
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an  1  too  strong  liquid  manure,  though  it  was  not  a  bit  too  strong  or 
too  much  for  an  ordinaiy  season. 

Another  point  in  Rose  culture  which  is  important  for  a  novice  to 
know,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  print,  is  to  be 
sure  to  bud  your  stocks  from  flower-bearing  shoots.  With  the  tho¬ 
roughly  autumnal  varieties  this  point  is  not  of  much  importance,  as 
every  shoot  will  bloom  ;  but  with  any  Roses  which  are  not  strictly 
perpetual,  such  as  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  and  Francois  Michelon, 
the  budding  from  a  runaway  shoot,  which  is  sorely  tempting  some¬ 
times,  will  assuredly  produce  runaway  maidens,  which  are  not  desir¬ 
able  under  any  circumstances,  and  you  will  get  no  bloom  whatever 
the  first  year.  Does  anyone  agree  with  me,  by-the-by,  that  “year¬ 
ling  would  be  a  better  term  than  “  maiden  ”  for  Roses  in  their 
first  year  ? 

Marechal  Niel  should  also  be  budded  from  a  flower-bearing  shoot, 
and  it  will  probably  bloom  as  a  “  yearling,'’  but  I  cannot  guarantee 
that  Cloth  of  Gold  will,  for  I  have  tried  that  and  almost  every  other 
dodge  with  that  aggravating  Rose,  and  though  I  know  it  blooms 
fairly  with  some  growers,  I  have  bad  only  one  bloom  in  thirteen 
years . 

Though  I  think  he  has  misunderstood  me  somewhat,  I  hereby 
give  my  thanks  to  “A  Thinker”  for  his  friendly  criticisms.  Will  he,  in 
return,  give  some  thinks  to  a  thanker  on  these  disjointed  Rose  notes  ? 

If  my  article  is  too  long  cut  it  in  two,  or  cut  it  how  you  like. 
—A.  F.  M. 

[Such  interesting  notes  require  no  “cutting.’'  Our  able  corre¬ 
spondent  desires  us  to  state  that  they  were  in  our  hands  before 
he  had  read  “  D.,  Deal’s,”  review  of  the  Rose  season  last  w'eek.] 


SPOILING  VINES. 

Although  I  cannot  write  to  order — never  did,  nor  never 
shall,  probably — 1  am  yet  not  unwilling  to  comply  with  a  request 
when  I  feel  a  little  may  possibly  be  said  usefully  on  any  subject 
with  which  I  may  happen  to  be  acquainted.  A  suggestion  occa¬ 
sionally  brings  out  something  worth  remembering;  and  although 
on  the  question  of  spoiling  Grapes,  on  which  I  am  invited  to 
enter,  I  have  not  very  much  to  say  that  will  be  worth  printing, 
yet  I  am  convinced  if  the  Grape-gi’owing  readers  of  this  Journal 
were  to  state  the  causes  of  the  failures  they  have  seen,  if  not 
experienced,  that  many  a  serviceable  hint  would  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  errors  to  be  avoided  in  the  cultivation  of  Grapes. 

The  last  instance  of  spoiling  Grapes  came  under  my  notice 
a  month  ago,  and  I  rather  think  it  is  a  typical  one,  because 
simple  yet  und'iubtedly  serious ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  the 
man  in  charge  did  not  appear  conscious  of  any  error  at  all  in 
what  he  called  his  “  practice,”  which  I  call  a  practice  of  neglect. 

The  Grapes  were  nearly  all  cut,  the  residue  being  as  miser¬ 
able  as  could  well  be  imagined,  and  it  was  clear  the  Vines  were 
in  an  enfeebled  state.  The  bunches  that  had  been  cut  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  described  as  “  much  better,  yet  not  quite  so 
good  as  they  should  be.”  He  might  as  well  have  said  nothing, 
for  a  man  who  has  been  among  Vines  for  thirty  years,  and 
accustomed  to  not  the  worst  of  Grapes,  knows  at  a  glance  what 
the  canes  he  sees  are  capable  of  producing. 

The  Vines  in  question,  so  far  from  being  “  as  good  as  they 
should  be,”  were  from  my  point  of  view  good  for  nothing.  The 
soil  of  the  border  was  good,  manure  was  spread  on  the  surface, 
and  roots  were  turned  up  with  pride,  the  wood  was  strong  enough, 
hard,  and  brown;  and  “Feel  it,”  says  the  man,  “it  is  ripe — I 
always  ripen  it  well;  but  yet  the  bunches  don’t  come  big  enough, 
and  I  cannot  make  it  out.  There  is  a  bit  of  spider  and  thrip  on 
the  Vines,  but  that  don't  matter  at  this  season ;  if  it  had  been 
eaidier  I  would  have  smoked,  but  as  the  leaves  are  coming  off 
now  it  is  no  use.”  He  meant  it  was  of  no  use  fumigating  to  kill 
the  insects.  These  Vines  were  spoiled.  It  was  as  flagrant  a 
case  of  spoiling  as  ever  came  under  my  notice.  Thrips  were  in 
millions.  As  fast  as  the  roots  supplied  food  the  insects  appro¬ 
priated  it,  and  faster,  for  the  leaves  collapsed  and  were  falling 
in  all  directions.  The  buds  in  the  axils  were  as  much  like 
Spinach  seed  as  anything — pointed  end  upwards,  and  how  could 
they  be  otherwise  H  They  had  nothing  to  support  them — no 
leaves  to  elaborate  and  secrete  the  matter  necessary  for  their 
development.  This  was  in  the  north  of  England.  Are  there 
not  similar  cases  in  every  county?  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
there  are.  I  have  seen  many  such  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Leaves  falling  in  July  that  ought  to  have  been  green  in  October, 
and  consequently  had  two  months  longer  in  which  to  absorb  and 
store  up  food,  and  the  two  months,  moreover,  in  which  more 
nutriment  is  gathered  than  during  any  other  two  months  in  the 
year,  simply  because  the  root-action  of  healthy  Vines  is  greater 
in  August  and  September  than  at  any  other  period  of  growth. 

I  am  convinced  that  hundreds  of  Vines  are  spoiled  by  insects 


every  yeai’,  especially  by  thrips  and  red  spider,  and  the  hotter 
and  drier  the  season  is  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  invasion  by 
the  enemy.  There  seems  to  be  far  too  many  persons,  also,  who 
pretend  to  grow  Grapes  who  are  so  astoundingly  short-sighted 
as  to  be  unable  to  see  what  is  the  matter  until  the  evil  is  done ; 
and  then,  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  it  is  deemed  of  “  no  use  ” 
do  anything  but  to  watch  the  premature  falling  of  the  1  eaves 
with  complacency.  So  long  as  the  foliage  lasts  until  the  Grapes, 
such  as  they  are,  are  ripened  that  is  considered  sufficient,  because 
“  insects  can  do  no  harm  after  the  fruit  is  cut.”  Never  was  a 
greater  fallacy,  never  a  more  dangerous  notion  entered  into  the 
brain  of  man.  I  have  said  brain,  but  in  truth  there  is  very  little 
brain  power  where  such  ideas  are  born  and  entertained.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  men  contented  under  such  conditions.  They  are 
living  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  as  sooner  or  later  they  will  find  to 
their  cost. 

If  more  care  were  taken  of  the  foliage  of  Vines  there  would 
not  be  half  the  complaints  as  to  bad  borders  and  the  state  of 
the  roots.”  Bad — that  is,  imperfect,  ill-developed,  insect-infested 
leaves  make  both  “  bad  roots  ”  and  “  bad  borders.”  In  searching 
for  a  remedy  for  spoiled  Vines  it  is  too  much  the  custom  to  look 
at  the  wrong  end.  Grapes  fail  to  colour,  but  do  not  fail  to 
shank  ;  the  roots  are  “  seen  to,”  and  found  wanting.  The  cause 
is  laid  bare — unsuitable  soil !  Do  not  make  any  mistake  in  this 
matter.  In  half  the  instances  of  spoiled  Vines  decaying  roots 
are  not  the  “  cause  ”  at  all.  They  are  the  effect — the  natural, 
hence  inevitable  effect  of  injui-y  to  the  foliage.  It  is  there  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  in  the  majority  of 
instances  where  Vines  fail.  No  matter  what  has  spoiled  the 
foliage,  and  hence  spoiled  the  Vines,  the  result  is  the  same— failure. 
The  leaves  may  have  been  crushed  and  crowded,  and  hence 
imperfect ;  they  may  have  been  scoi'ched,  or  they  may  have  been 
devoured.  It  matters  not  what  the  precise  nature  of  the  evil 
may  be,  the  effects  are  these — sluggish  roots  below  ground  and 
miserable  Grapes  above. 

Given  a  well-drained  site — that  is,  a  subsoil  through  which 
water  passes  freely,  with  soil  that  will  grow  good  crops  of 
Potatoes ;  also  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  with  a  manure  heap 
within  reach,  and  healthier  Vines  and  better  Grapes  can  be 
grown,  provided  the  requisite  attention  be  given  to  the  foliage 
in  permitting  its  development  and  keeping  it  clean,  than  can  be 
otherwise  produced  by  the  best  turfy  loam  that  was  ever  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  finest  bones  that  were  ever  ground. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  spoiled  Vines  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  clear.  Look  to  the  leaves,  and  do  not  let  “  lookiug” 
suffice.  If  insects  are  enjoying  themselves  on  them  stop  their 
career.  It  is  impossible  to  nurture  brood  after  brood  of  thrips 
and  red  spider  and  have  good  foliage  too ;  and  without  stout, 
clean,  perfected  leaves  that  can  perform  their  functions  in  con¬ 
verting  crude  sap  into  sustaining  food  it  is  most  certainly 
impossible  to  have  creditable  Vines  and  satisfactory  Grapes. 
When  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  before  if  needed,  wash  the  Vines  by 
using  the  syringe  as  if  putting  out  a  fire.  Pure  water  timely 
and  sufficiently  used  is  an  effectual  remedy  ;  but  if  not  applied 
soon  enough,  and  if  the  fruit  has  been  removed,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  something  stronger  In  a  word,  first  perfect  the 
leaves  of  Vines,  then  preserve  them  fresh  and  green  for  at  least 
a  month  after  the  Grapes  are  gathered  -that  is,  ordinary  mid¬ 
season  Grapes,  and  failures  will  be  fewer. 

Your  correspondent,  “A  Thinker,”  in  casting  his  bait  on 
page  186  asked  if  I  should  “bite.”  I  think  I  have  bitten,  or 
should  have  bitten,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  spoiled  Vines  on 
which  these  notes  are  founded,  if  he  were  a  reader  of  the 
Journal ;  but  he  is  not.  He  is  one  of  those  few  who  do  not  read 
anything,  but  grope  their  way  in  the  dark.  These  notes  are 
wasted  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  there  are  others  who  do 
read  but  yet  spoil  Vines.  If  I  “  bite  ”  them  too  so  much  the 
better;  not  because  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  pain,  far  from  it, 
but  the  surgeon’s  knife  must  be  used  at  times,  and  hence  I 
perform  this  little  operation. — A  Northern  Gardener. 


WINTEE-FLOWERING  PLA.NTS. 

With  the  month  of  September  the  work,  or  what  we  may 
call  the  final  stage  in  the  preparation  of  autumn  and  winter¬ 
flowering  plants,  may  be  said  to  commence  in  earnest.  This 
consists  in  taking  up  and  potting  into  their  flowering  pots  all 
that  were  planted  out  in  the  spring,  and  which  by  this  time 
should  have  made  strong  and  well-developed  growths  that  ought 
to  be  well  ripened  if  the  most  satisfactory  resuFs  are  to  be 
obtained.  It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  better  summer 
for  the  ripening  of  wood  than  the  present  one  could  not  be 
desired,  and  if  the  season’s  growth  is  immature  it  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  cultivator,  and  is  due  more  than  to  anything  else 
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probably  to  planting  out  very  late  or  neglect  in  pinching  back 
cr  thinning  out  weak  and  spindly  shoots.  Amongst  the  first  to 
be  taken  in  hand  are  Salvias,  Solanuius,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Richardias.  Jt  is  very  essential  that  they  be  lifted  with  plenty 
of  soil  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  to  insure  this  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  must  be  given  a  few  hours  beforehand.  If  the 
plants  are  lifted  with  a  fork,  as  they  should  be,  there  will  be  far 
more  roots  than  are  required — i.e.,  if  0,  8,  and  10-inch  pots  only 
are  used,  and  these  will  be  quite  large  enough  and  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  Reduce  the  balls  no  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  of  a  little  fresh  compost  being  used  when  they  are 
potted,  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  anything  like  hacking 
and  chopping  off  the  roots  with  a  spade  is  greatly  to  be  depre¬ 
cated.  A  small  pointed  stick  and  a  sharp  knife  will  do  the 
work  much  better,  and  result  in  a  far  less  amount  of  injury  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

To  encourage  speedy  and  fresh  root-action  good  compost 
should  be  used  in  potting.  This  may  consist  of  good  tui-fy  loam 
chopped  up  roughly,  with  an  admixture  of  one  part  leaf  mould 
and  one  part  manure  from  an  old  spent  Mushroom  bed.  After 
potting  give  the  plants  a  watering  to  settle  the  new  soil  about 
their  roots,  and  stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  behind  a  north  or 
west  wall  till  the  time  arrives  for  moving  them  indoors,  which 
will  be  on  the  first  approach  of  frost,  or  say  the  first  week  in 
October.  Next  to  the  above-named  plants,  Eupatoriums, 
Deutzias,  Dielytras,  Hoteias,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature 
may  be  taken  in  hand ;  these  to  be  followed  later  on  by  such 
hardwooded  plants  as  Azaleas  mollis  and  pontica.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Guelder  Roses,  Andromedas,  and  Kalmias.  The 
compost  for  these  should  consist  of  two  parts  peat  to  one  of 
loam,  and  into  potting  it  ought  to  be  rammed  in  the  pots  very 
firmly.  This  done,  they  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  up  to  the 
rims,  there  to  remain  till  they  are  introduced  into  artificial  beat 
to  bring  them  into  flower,  and  with  these  the  end  of  December 
will  be  found  quite  early  enough  to  begin  with  the  first  batch. 
Very  early  forcing  and  a  high  temperature  is  seldom  satisfactory 
with  hardwooded  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and  when¬ 
ever  it  is  attempted  the  invariable  result  is  a  premature  falling- 
off  of  a  great  majority  of  the  flower  buds. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  next  demands  our  attention,  and  is  one  of 
those  plants  in  the  forcing  of  which  success  or  failure  may  be 
obtained  at  an  almost  infindesimal  amount  of  expense  and 
trouble,  just  according  to  the  treatment  it  receives.  If  taken  up 
too  soon,  and  before  the  current  season’s  growth  is  completed, 
no  amount  of  forcing  will  avail  in  producing  flowers  of  anything 
like  a  presentable  appearance.  We  would  therefore  say.  By  all 
means  leave  the  roots  in  the  ground  till  the  old  leaves  are  quite 
dead  and  the  crowns  fully  matured.  This  will  not  be  the  case 
much  before  the  middle  of  November.  After  the  crowns  are 
potted,  and  if  not  required  to  be  in  flower  very  early,  they  may 
be  plunged  in  ashes  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  where  they  will 
be  safe  from  frost — a  matter  of  some  little  importance  with  roots 
intended  to  be  forced. — Et  Cetera. 


APPLE  TREE  SHOOTS. 

I  AM  afraid,  from  the  remarks  of  “  0.  B.”  and  your  own  note  this 
week,  that  a  misapprehension  exists  amongst  us  on  the  subject  of  last 
year’s  shoots.  When  I  spoke  of  “shoots”  I  meant  the  annual  growths 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  long  or  more,  and  not  of  terminal  buds.  I  have 
seen  Knight’s  Monarch  Pear  bearing  at  the  points  of  the  short  terminal 
shoots  in  the  case  of  a  root-pruned  tree,  and  1  have  had  and  have  now 
Codlins  and  other  Apples  bearing  fruit  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  where 
last  year’s  growth  finished  ;  but  these  fertile  “tips”  are  not  shoots,  but 
only  buds,  of  which  there  are  clusters,  no  shoots  having  really  been 
produced,  as  they  seldom  are  in  old  or  stunted  trees,  on  which  the  buds 
multiply  only  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  I  enclose  an  example 
from  a  Codlin,  which  I  call  a  “  terminal  spur,”  and  from  which,  as  you 
may  see,  I  have  taken  the  fruit,  leaving  two  buds  on  each  side  for  next 
year.  Last  year  only  an  inch  of  wood  has  been  produced,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  fruit  buds,  and  this  season  (1884)  buds  only  have  been  added. 
This  I  do  not  call  a  “  shoot  ”  that  one  would  speak  of  pruning  or  cut'.ing 
back.  I  enclose  also  about  6  inches  of  the  extremity  of  a  shoot  proper 
of  the  same  variety,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  if  Mr. 
Waiting’s  shoots,  bearing  Apples  at  the  tips  and  forwarded  to  you,  were 
like  this  shoot  or  like  the  terminal  bud  example  ;  also  to  which  category 
Air,  Bunyard’s  specimens  belonged,  and  then  we  shall  understand  each 
•other  better.  I  must  add,  also,  that  when  speaking  of  the  fruit  buds  this 
week,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Young,  I  mean  that  he  has  mistaken  the  fruit  buds 
on  the  wood  of  1882  for  those  of  1883  by  reckoning  the  two  years’ 
growth  as  one. — Non-Believer. 

P.S. — The  word  “tips,”  as  used  by  your  correspondents,  seems  to 
imply  terminal  buds  only,  and  does  not  indicate  any  extension  of  present 
growth  beyond.  What  was  the  entire  length  of  Mr.  Waiting’s  last  year’s 
shoots  with  fruit  at  their  “  tips  ?  ” — N.-B. 

[The  shoot  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Waiting  was  a  true,  smooth,  last  year’s 


shoot,  exactly  like  the  one  sent  by  “Non-Believer”  and  labelled  a 
“  proper  shoot,”  only  it  was  both  longer  and  stronger,  its  length  being 
upwards  of  a  foot,  perhaps  15  inches,  but  we  did  not  measure  it.  It  was 
bearing  good  Apples  for  a  length  of  perhaps  4  inches  from  the  extremity, 
the  buds  towards  the  base  having  remained  dormant.  Mr.  Bunyard  has 
sent  us  similar  examples  ;  also  what  are  referred  to  as  “  fertile  tips,” 
which  we  agree  cannot  properly  be  termed  shoots,  for  although  they  may 
have  been  produced  last  year  they  are  buds  merely,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  shoots  for  the  purpose  of  pruning.  We  had  written  thus  far 
when  another  sample  arrived  from  Mr.  Waiting,  and  a  very  remarkable 
one.  There  is  no  question  of  spurs  or  tips  ;  it  is  a  genuine  last  year’s 
shoot — smooth,  clean,  and  very  robust,  measuring  1|^  inch  in  circum¬ 
ference.  This  shoot  is  nearly  10  inches  long,  and  a  perfect  rope  of  fruit 
from  end  to  end,  the  ten  Apples  weighing  2^  lbs.  The  top  had  been  cut 
C'ff  late  last  summer  to  “  prevent  long  shoots  with  fruit  at  the  ends  only.” 
It  is  a  conclusive  example  of  fruit,  both  abundant  and  fine,  borne  on 
wood  every  particle  of  which  was  beyond  question  made  in  1883.  Mr. 
Waiting  has  also  sent  us  specimens  of  this  year’s  shoots  that  were 
shortened  on  July  25th,  and  are  now  producing  vigorous  clusters  of 
expanded  flowers.  This  suggests  that  the  shoots  were  shortened  too 
early,  so  that  the  blossom  buds  were  forced.  Had  they  remained  dor¬ 
mant  they  would  have  expanded  in  the  spring.  The  trees  are  in  a 
wonderfully  vigorous,  healthy,  and  fruitful  state.  Some  good  Plums 
were  sent  produced  on  last  year’s  wood,  and  one  Apple  weighed  10  czs. 
The  varieties  of  Apples  which  Mr.  Bunyard  has  sent,  with  fine  fruit  on 
last  year’s  shoots,  are  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Stirling 
Castle,  Cellini,  Ross  Nonpareil,  and  Small’s  Admirable.  Mr.  Young  has 
sent  wonderfully  fine  examples  of  last  year’s  and  the  present  season’s 
growths  to  be  forwarded  to  “  Non-Believer.”  They  have  been  duly  sent, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  thinks  about  them.] 


NARCISSUS  HORSEFIELDII. 

The  price  of  this  variety  has  gone  up,  which  no  doubt  is  due  to 
its  popularity  and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  sought  after  just 
now.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  yet  scarce,  for  the  grower  from 
whom  w'e  purchased  during  the  past  two  years  has  sufficient  stock  to 
supply  2000  flowering  bulbs  annually  ;  the  stock  therefore  must  be 
large,  for  the  bulbs  cannot  be  profitably  lifted  and  divided  the  third 
j^ear  the  same  as  many  varieties,  but  should  remain  in  the  ground 
four  years  for  this  purpose. 

Now  that  early  spring-flowering  plants  are  coming  to  the  fore 
we  are  not  surprised  that  the  value  of  this  beautiful  Narcissus  is 
beginning  to  be  fully  recognised.  Bulbs  are  now  ready,  and  where 
plantations  are  intended  to  be  made  they  should  be  planted  as  early 
as  possible  before  they  commence  to  form  roots.  Certainly  it  does 
not  appear  to  injure  them  very  much  if  they  are  lifted  and  replanted 
after  the  roots  have  commenced,  but  it  is  better  done  before. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  decorative  value  of  this  variety  for 
beds,  borders,  and  other  positions  outside  that  we  wish  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  but  for  early  flowering  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration. 
The  varieties  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  are  largely  grown  for  this 
purpose,  while  the  others  are  very  seldom  seen,  and  yet  they  are  not 
less  effective.  N.  Horsefieldii  is  beautiful  when  grown  in  pots,  also 
quite  distinct  from  anything  else  flowering  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
and  much  more  showy  than  the  Polyanthus  varieties.  Well  grown 
it  soon  arrests  attention  if  slightly  elevated  above  surrounding  objects. 
It  produces  very  large  flowers  of  yellow  and  white,  grows  only  about 
1  foot  high,  and  possesses  stout  stiff  foliage. 

Bulbs  for  this  purpose  should  be  lifted  now  from  the  open  ground, 
and  about  six  placed  in  each  6-inch  pot,  using  soil  composed  of 
fibrous  loam,  manure,  and  a  little  sand.  The  pots  should  be  buried 
outside  under  ashes  in  the  usual  manner  until  they  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  and  the  plants  then  brought  on  gradually  in  a  cool  frame.  It 
is  well  at  the  approach  of  severe  weather  to  remove  them  to  some  cool 
position  where  frost  can  be  excluded,  and  where  a  free  circulation  of 
air  can  be  maintained.  By  this  treatment  the  plants  will  come  evenly 
and  early  into  flower  without  any  forcing  ;  indeed,  any  attempt  at 
forcing  will  draw  the  foliage  up  weakly  aud  spoil  the  effectiveness 
and  beauty  of  the  plants. — Lancastrian. 


THE  FOX-BRUSH  AERIDE3. 

I  SEND  you  a  spike  of  an  Aerides  which  I  had  from  a  respectable 
nurseryman,  Mr.  B.  S.  'Williams,  a  few  years  ago,  as  the  Fox-brush,  or 
Aerides  Fieldingii.  It  was  small  then,  but  is  strong  and  healthy  now 
and  has  flowered  freely.  It  ia  very  beautiful  and  a  great  favourite  ;  but 
last  week  I  waa  assured  by  a  visitor  that  my  plant  is  not  the  true  Fox¬ 
brush  ;  first  because  the  racemes  are  not  branched,  and  secondly  because 
he  says  they  are  never  produced  at  this  period  of  the  year.  I  am  a  little 
concerned  about  the  matter,  ^and  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  my 
plant  is  correctly  named  or  not.  It  is  in  the  best  of  health,  is  grown  in 
a  pot  nearly  filled  with  crocks,  the  roots  being  on  a  mound  of  charcoal 
and  sphagnum.  It  is  in  a  stove  amongst  other  plants,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  winter  has  often  fallen  to  58°.  This  plant  is  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
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and  this  year  has  produced  three  spikes.  I  mention  this  to  show  that 
Orchids  can  be  grown  without  Orchid  houses.  What  I  desire  to  know  is 
whether  my  plant  is  Aerides  Fieldingii  or  not,  and  if  not  what  is  it  1 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  ? — Lancashire. 

[Though  the  plant  is  flowering  late  it  is  nevertheless  Aerides  Field¬ 
ingii,  When  it  gets  stronger  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  branched 
spikes.  The  annexed  engraving  shows  the  character  of  this  species  with 
a  normal  spike  like  the  one  sent,  which  is  14^  inches  in  length,  and  very 
beautiful — a  “  brush  ”  of  rosy  lilac  with  a  crimson  glow  arising  from  the 


system  of  growing  Pears  is  well  known  to  many ;  but  these  notes 
are  written  as  a  guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

Cordon  Pear  trees  are  to  be  recommended  for  various  reasons. 
A  good  selection  may  be  grown  on  a  limited  space  of  wall,  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  no  fear  of  too  many  ripening  at  once.  The 
fruit  with  careful  attention  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  twelve 
good  Pears  are  more  appreciated  than  fifty  undersized  examples  ; 
while  the  fruit  which  is  grown  to  the  full  size  for  the  variety  is 
of  much  better  flavour  than  inferior  specimens. 

Being  trained  to  one  stem,  cordon  trees  are  invaluable  for 


Fig.  43.— Fox-nRUSii  Aerides. 


darker  colour  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  We  should  keep  the  plant  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house  at  least  for  a  month.  Allow  it  all  the  sun  it 
can  bear,  which  will  probably  be  all  there  is  in  Lancashire,  and  only  give 
sufficient  water  to  prevent  the  sphagnum  shrivelling.] 


COEDON  PEAR  TREES. 

Good  melting  Pears  are  invaluable  for  the  dessert  during 
the  winter  months,  but  how  seldom  ai*e  really  first-class  Pears 
placed  on  the  dinner  table !  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  no  f  j’uit  is 
so  refreshing  in  winter  as  a  good  melting  Pear.  The  cordon 


filling  up  vacant  spaces  between  large  established  trees,  so  that 
wall  space  may  be  utilised  which  would  be  otherwise  lost.  Where 
possible,  however,  a  good  length  of  wall  should  be  reserved  toi 
^rowing  them  together.  These  wants  can  be  more  easily  and 
quickly  attended  to,  and  the  different  varieties  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  study.  Walls  which  have  a  south,  south-west,  and  west 
aspect  are  the  best  for  Pears. 

Most  soils  will  grow  good  Pears,  but  a  deep  strong  loam  is 
the  best.  The  ground  should  in  all  cases  be  drained  if  it  requires 
it,  as  a  well-drained  soil  is  essential  for  success.  The  border 
should  not  be  less  than  5  feet  in  width,  and  it  should  be  well 
worked  over  to  the  depth  of  30  inches.  If  the  subsoil  is  not  of  a 
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very  good  description  it  stould  not  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
but  be  well  worked  over  where  it  is,  mixing  with  the  whole  as  the 
work  proceeds  some  wood  ashes,  turf  parings,  and  such  like  ;  if 
the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature  some  old  lime  rubbish  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  Old  turfy  loam  at  command  should  be  well 
chopped  up  for  placing  amongst  the  roots  of  the  trees  when 
planted. 

When  selecting  or  ordering  the  trees  it  will  be  well  to  procure 
only  those  which  have  been  budded  close  to  the  ground,  so  that 
when  the  trees  are  planted  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  scion 
will  be  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  without  the 
roots  having  to  be  placed  too  deep.  Maidens — that  is,  trees  of 
one  year's  growth  from  the  bud,  are  those  generally  procured 
for  planting  as  cordons,  although  a  two-year-old  cordon,  if  it  has 
been  pruned  back  to  form  I  ack  “  simrs,”  is  to  be  recommended. 
Older  trees  we  do  not  recommend.  Early  planting  is  advisable, 
as  early  xilanted  trees  start  better  into  growth  the  following 
season  than  trees  planted  late,  and  the  ground  is  always  in  a 
fit  r  state  for  planting  early  than  it  is  late  in  the  season.  A 
trench  should  be  thrown  out  about  2  feet  wide  the  length  of  the 
wall,  some  fresh  soil  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  trees  planted 
in  a  slightly  sloping  position  about  2d  inches  apart.  Thus 
planted  they  are  brought  down  more  saiely  the  following 
season  to  the  angle  of  45°,  their  future  position.  After  the  ti’ees 
are  planted  some  di'y  litter  should  be  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  to  protect  the  roots  from  drying  winds  and  frost.  They 
should  be  pruned  back  to  about  two-thirds  their  length  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  ti’ees,  the  aim  being  to  have  the 
trees  well  furnished  with  spurs. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer,  if  any  of  the  lateral 
shoots  are  inclined  to  grow  too  strongly,  the  points  should  be 
pinched  out  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  and  where  too  thickly  placed 
be  thinned  out ;  the  leading  shoot  should  be  t  roperly  secured  to 
the  wall.  By  the  middle  of  August  the  lateral  growth  should  be 
shortened  back  to  about  the  length  of  5  inches,  the  aim  being  to 
cause  the  base  buds  to  swell  and  eventually  form  fruit  buds ;  at 
the  w’inter  pruning  these  shoots  should  be  pruned  back  so  as  to 
form  spurs.  The  ti'ees  should  not  be  over-fruited  whilst  in  a 
young  state,  and  all  the  fruit  should  be  removed  within  1  foot  of 
the  leading  growth,  or  the  trees  may  become  stunted.  It  is  also 
a  great  mistake  to  ov^er-fruit  established  trees.  The  fruit  should 
l>e  thinned  out  as  eaidy  in  the  season  as  possible  after  the  crop 
is  safe,  then  the  remainder  may  grow  to  a  large  size  for  the 
variety.  If  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  dry  early  in  the  season 
roots  should  be  mulched  with  short  open  stable  manure,  and 
when  the  crop  is  swelling  the  roots  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
occa-ional  supplies  of  water  or  diluted  sewage;  but  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  crop  must  be  the  guide.  As  time  goes  on  and 
the  trees  appear  as  if  they  require  some  assistance,  early  in  the 
autumn  a  trench  should  be  opened  about  5  feet  from  the  wall,  the 
old  soil  worked  from  the  roots,  fresh  loam  and  wood  ashes  mixed 
with  it,  and  returned  to  the  roots.  If  cordons  are  looked  after 
in  this  way  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  many  years. — 
A.  Young. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article  on  “  The  Fruit 
Room,”  on  page  223.  I  have  found  fruit  keep  much  better  when 
shutters  were  provided  for  the  windows  than  when  the  fruit 
was  exposed  to  the  light. — A.  T. 


MR.  GEORGE  BENTHAM. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Bentham,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  which 
took  p’ace  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  stience  of  botany  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
devoted  followers,  and  one  who  by  his  long  and  self-sacrificing  labours 
has  accomplished  such  an  astonishing  amount  of  valuable  work  as  must 
place  him  among  the  very  foremost  of  the  botanists  of  this  and  every 
other  country.  Born  in  the  year  1800,  and  starting  at  an  early  age  to 
study  botany  as  a  recreation,  to  be  finally  won  over  to  devoting  his  whole 
4  me  to  it,  Mr.  Bentham  continued,  until  a  few  months  before  his  death,  to 
labour  hard  in  that  field  in  which  for  many  years  he  has  occupied  a  leading 
position.  Writing  in  1874  he  says  of  himself,  “It  is  now  some  years 
beyond  half  a  century  since  I  took  up  the  pursuit  of  systematic  botany — 
at  first  as  a  mere  recreation,  rather  later  as  a  study  either  subservient  to  or 
as  a  diversion  from  others  which  my  then  social  position  rendered  more 
important  (he  was  then  studying  law  as  a  profession),  but  for  the  last 
forty  years  as  the  main  occupation  of  my  life  ;  having  in  my  early  days 
personally  conversed  with  one  of  Linnaeus’s  active  correspondents 
(M.  Gouan),  having  received  many  useful  bints  in  the  method  of  botanical 
study  from  the  great  founder  of  the  natural  system  (M.  A.  Jussieu),  having 
been  honoured  with  the  intimacy  of  the  chief  promoters  and  improvers  of 
that  system  (A.  De  Candolle,  R.  Brown,  S.  Endlicher,  J.  Bindley),  and 
having  enjoyed  the  friendly  assistance  either  personally  or  by  corre- 
fpondence  of  almost  every  systematic  botanist  of  note  of  this  nineteenth 
century.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1826  Mr.  Bentham  found  himself  enrolled 
among  the  army  of  working  botani3ts,and  although  logic, la w,and  law-making 


were  at  first  the  chief  subjects  of  his  studies  and  publications,  he  gradually 
gave  up  more  and  more  time  to  botany,  until  at  last  he  yielded  to  the 
natural  bent  of  his  inclinations,  relinquished  the  law  altogether,  and 
entered  in  real  earnest  into  a  long  life  of  botanical  labour.  For  a  long 
time  Mr.  Bentham  worked  almost  privately,  h's  retiring  disposition  being 
averse  to  anything  like  publicity.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  which  were  being  so  rapidly  brought  about  by  the 
energetic  Director,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  which  were  destined  to  develope 
Kew  into  what  is  now  the  richest  storehouse  of  living  and  dried  plants  in 
the  world,  were,  however,  soon  1o  win  the  sympathies  and  valuable  aid  of 
Mr.  Bentham,  and  in  1854  he  offered  his  exceedingly  extensive  herbarium 
and  library  (the  formation  of  which  had  occupied  nearly  thirty-five 
years  of  his  life)  to  Kew,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  they  should  be  duly 
cared  for  and  made  available  to  scientific  purposes,  and  that  he  himself 
should  have  convenient  access  to  them  for  study.  So  munificent  an  offer 
was  of  course  readily  accepted,  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bentham  that  there  are  now  at  Kew  a  library 
and  herbarium  of  plants  such  as  are  unknown  elsewhere. 

From  this  time  until  ju^t  previous  to  his  death  Mr.  Bentham  woiked 
daily  at  Kew,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  he  laboured 
at  his  share  of  the  great  work  the  ”  Genera  Plantarum  ”  andnumerous  other 
large  works  of  vast  importance  to  botany.  Mr.  Bentham’s  contributions 
to  botanical  literature  are  both  numerous  and  diversified  ;  many  of  them 
are  published  in  the  various  journals  of  the  scientific  societies  of  which 
he  was  a  distinguished  member.  The  majority  of  these  papers  are  long 
enough  to  constitute  large  books  in  themselves,  his  notes  on  the  Classifica¬ 
tion,  history,  and  geographical  distribution  of  Compositae,  which  occupy 
240  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  being  but  one  instance 
of  the  length  and  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  scientific 
societies.  Mr.  Bentham  was  always  careful  to  avoid  making  botanical  classi¬ 
fication  over-complicated  and  difficult  of  comprehension  to  botanical 
students.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  cultivators,  who  are  often 
wearied  beyond  all  patience  with  the  hosts  of  names  bjrne  by  garden 
plants,  to  hear  the  warning  uttered  by  Mr.  Bentham  against  the  name- 
mongering  often  indulged  in  by  botanists.  He  says,  “  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  every  new  name  coined  for  an  old  plant 'without  affording 
any  aid  to  science  is  only  an  additional  impediment.”  And  again,  “"We 
must  remember  that  the  object  of  the  Linntean  nomenclature  is  the 
ready  identification  of  species,  genera,  or  other  groups  for  study  or 
reference,  and  not  for  the  glorification  of  botanists.”  Those  of  us  who 
feel  inclined  to  protest  against  the  many  alterations  that  have  been  made 
in  the  nomenclature  of  garden  plants  by  the  authors  of  the  “  Genera 
Plantarum,”  may  gather  from  this  that  the  mischief  was  the  work  of 
others  and  not  of  the  authors  of  this  great  book,  which  is  meant  to 
reduce  the  contused  state  of  plant  names  to  something  like  order.  In 
addition  to  his  share  in  the  “Genera  Plantarum”  and  the  numerous 
publications  that  are  incorporated  in  the  journals  of  various  societies,  Mr. 
Bentham  was  the  author  of  the  following  works  : — “  Catalogue  des 
Plantes  indigdues  des  Pyrenees,”  1826;  “Labiatarum,  Genera  and 
Species,”  1832-6;  “Plant®  Hartwegianm,”  1839-57;  “Botany  of  the 
"Voyage  of  H.M.S.  ‘  Sulphur,”  1844  ;  “  Scrophularinarum  Revisio,”  1846  ; 
“  Flora  Nigritiana,”  1849  ;  “  Handbook  of  British  Flora,”  1858  ;  “Flora 
Hongkongensis,”  1861 ;  “  Flora  AustralLensis  ”  (7  vols.),  1863-78.  The 
“Genera  Plantarum”  was  commenced  in  1858  and  completed  in  1882, 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Bentham  was  awarded  one  of 
the  Royal  Society’s  medals,  and  the  following  extract  from  the  address  of 
the  President  of  the  Society  on  the  occasion  shows  how  well  that  honour 
was  merited : — 

“  The  remarkable  accuracy  which  distinguishes  all  Mr.  Bentham’a 
scientific  researches,  the  logical  precision  that  characterises  his  writings, 
and  the  sound  generalisations  which  his  systematic  works  exhibit,  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  traced  to  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  the  late  celebrated  legal 
theorist  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  directed  much  of  his  early  studies,  and  under 
whose  auspices  he  published  one  of  his  earliest  works,  ‘  Outlines  of  a  New 
System  of  Logic.’  His  mind  was  further  imbued  in  youth  with  a  love  of 
natural  history,  and  especially  botany  ;  and  this  taste  was  cultivated  and 
nourished  by  a  study  of  the  works  of  the  elder  De  Candolle.  Fortunately  for 
the  cause  of  botany  in  England,  Mr.  Bentham  has  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  that  science  ;  and  to  his  excellent  powers  of  observation,  close 
reasoning,  concise  writing,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  our  country  owes 
the  distinction  of  ranking  amongst  its  naturalists  one  so  pre-eminent  for  his 
valuable  labours  in  systematic  botany.  Amongst  Mr.  Bentham’s  numerora 
writings,  those  hold  the  first  rank  which  are  devoted  to  the  three  great 
natural  orders,  Leguminosm,  Labiatae,  and  Scrophulariacese.  These  orders 
demanded  a  vast  amount  of  analytic  study  ;  for  they  are  amongst  the  largest 
and  most  widely  distributed  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  had  been  thrown 
into  great  confusion  by  earlier  writers.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
treatises  by  Mr.  Bentham,  and  especially  of  two  extensive  works,  the  contents 
of  which  have  lately  been  embodied  in  the  “Systema  Vegetabilium  ’  of  the 
De  Candolles.  On  their  first  appearance  these  works  secured  for  their  anther 
a  European  reputation,  and  will  always  rank  high  as  models  of  skilful  classi¬ 
fication.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  specify  the  very  numerous 
monographs  and  papers  which  Mr.  Bentham  has  communicated  to  various 
scientific  societies  and  periodicals  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
especially  to  the  Linn®an  Transactions  and  Journal.  That  ‘  On  the  Principles 
of  Generic  Nomenclature’  may  be  noted  as  an  example  of  his  power  of 
treating  an  apparently  simple,  but  really  abstract  and  difficult  subject  in  a 
manner  at  once  philosophical  and  practical.  Mr.  Bentham’s  work  on  British 
Plants  is  the  first  on  the  indigenous  flora  of  our  islands  in  which  every 
species  has  been  carefully  analysed  and  described  from  specimens  procured 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  it  is  distinguished  for  its  scientific  accuracy, 
advanced  general  views,  and  extreme  simplicity — a  combination  of  qualities 
which  can  result  only  from  an  extensive  series  of  exact  observations, 
judiciously  arranged  and  logically  expressed.  The  President  then  addressed 
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Mr.  Bentham  as  follows  : — The  early  volumes  of  the  ‘  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  ’  contain  numerous  papers  relating  to  botany  and  the  other  sciences 
which  are  usually  comprehended  under  the  general  designation  of  Natural 
History.  As  these  sciences,  but  especially  botany,  became  more  and  more 
extended,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  another  Institution  should  be  called 
into  existence,  which  might  share  with  the  Royal  Society  the  privilege  of 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  them,  and  of  communicating  to  the  world  from 
time  to  time  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Linnajan  Society  in  the  year  1788. 
The  Royal  Society,  however,  does  not  on  that  account  feel  the  less  interested 
in  this  class  of  scientific  investigations.  It  is  accordingly  with  great 
satisfaction  that  the  Council  have  awarded  to  you  one  of  the  Royal  medals, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  the  Society  I  now  place  it  in  your  hands,  in 
testimony  of  their  high  appreciation  of  your  researches,  and  of  the  respect 
which  they  have  for  you  as  a  fellow  labourer  in  the  field  of  science.” 

From  that  time  till  almost  the  end  of  his  career  Mr.  Bentham  worked 
perseveringly  in  the  interests  of  the  science  which  he  loved.  His  works 
are  his  monument  and  will  perpetuate  his  name  for  generations  to  come 


CHRYSANTHExMUM  BENDIGO. 

The  remarks  on  the  above  Chrysanthemum  by  Mr.  Orchard,  p.  221, 
are  both  opportune  and  excellent.  I  think  many  people  are  now  of  the 
opinion  that  the  variety  in  question  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Mabel 
Ward.  It  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  variety  in  style 
of  growth.  We  must  not,  however,  condemn  it  before  we  have  a 
thorough  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  bloom  ;  still,  any  variety  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  as  far  I  know,  that  has  been  produced  by  sporting  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  its  parent  in  habit  of  growth  and  other  character¬ 
istics — for  instance.  Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Alcester,  the  Bundle  family, 
and  many  others.  I  do  not  know  of  one  kind  that  differs  in  any  degree. 
Has  not  Mr.  Orchard  made  a  mistake  in  saying  it  wms  a  sport  from 
Princess  of  Wales  ?  I  understood  it  sported  from  Mrs.  Heale.  I  think 
great  care  should  be  exercised  by  persons  who  award  certificates  to  new 
varieties. 

Mr.  Orchard’s  suggestion  that  a  growing  plant  be  exhibited  when  in 
bloom  at  some  Chrysanthemum  show  is  a  good  one,  and  should  be  carried 
out  to  set  the  matter  fully  at  rest. — E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Parh. 


AERIAL  ROOTS  ON  VINES. 

I  HAVE  in  two  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal  noticed  some  remarks 
on  this  subject.  I  have  a  vinery  19  feet  by  11  feet,  span-roofed,  very 
flat,  with  a  path  down  the  middle  and  borders  along  each  side.  The 
entrance  from  the  west  end  is  by  steps  3  feet  below  the  ground  line,  and 
during  wet  seasons,  of  which  there  have  been  many,  I  have  a  wooden 
lattice  floor  to  pass  over  a  foot  of  water  at  times.  My  four  Vines  have 
been  subject  to  air  rootlets,  about  which  I  sought  information  at  all  times 
when  in  conversation  with  those  whom  I  thought  competent  to  inform 
me.  However,  the  difference  cf  opinion  was  so  great  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  myself  what  was  the  cause.  Last  autumn  a  number 
of  the  canes  were  brought  down  to  the  inner  border  next  to  outside, 
which  I  found  this  spring  had  rooted,  the  branches  now  having  upon 
them  very  good  fruit  (Black  Hamburgh).  The  other  branches  began  as 
usual  to  show  aerial  roots ;  but  as  the  root-action  of  those  laid  down 
increased,  these  died  by  degrees,  never  having  grown  more  than  half 
to  an  inch  long,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  one  living.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  comparative  ungenial  composition  of  the 
soil  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  aerial  roots.  I  should  have  said 
that  my  house  has  never  been  artificially  so  wet  as  this  year,  for  I  have 
given  immense  waterings  for  so  small  a  place,  while  in  former  years  no 
water  was  given  inside,  not  even  by  the  syringe. — WlLLlAJi  Bishop. 


TUBEROUS-KOOTED  BEGONIAS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  rank  amongst  the  best 
summer-flowering  plants  at  present  in  cultivation.  If  grown 
cool,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  quite  exempt  from  the  attacks 
of  such  insect  pests  as  are  common  to  many  plants  during  the 
summer  months.  This  itself  is  no  small  consideration,  espe¬ 
cially  in  establishments  where  there  is  not  sufficient  accommo¬ 
dation  to  allow  of  one  house  being  set  aside  for  one  class  of 
plants. 

As  decorative  plants  these  Begonias  are,  from  their  rich  and 
varied  colour,  all  that  can  be  desired,  lasting  in  bloom  from 
early  summer  till  far  into  the  autumn,  when  another  strong 
point  comes  in  in  their  favour,  that  of  being  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  during  the  winter.  After  they  have  been  carefully 
ripened  they  may  either  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  pots  or 
shaken  out  and  placed  in  boxes  with  dry  soil  or  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse — by  the  latter  means  they  can  be  put  in  less  bulk — then 
store  in  some  dry  out-of-the-way  place  where  frost  cannot  reach 
them.  Allow  them  to  remain  there  until  they  show  signs  of 
starting  again  in  the  spring,  when  they  should  be  potted  at 
once  and  placed  in  a  cool  situation  close  to  the  glass  to  keep 
the  growth  sturdy.  If  a  batch  is  wanted  early  the  plants  may 
be  encouraged  into  quicker  growth  by  being  placed  in  gentle  heat, 
but  to  render  them  really  serviceable  they  should  be  gi’own  cool 
all  through. 


If  wanted  for  exhibition  purposes  named  varieties  are  cer¬ 
tainly  most  reliable.  Many  people  object  to  them  as  exhibition 
plants,  believing  them  to  be  “bad  travellers.”  I  grant  that 
double  varieties  are,  and  mainly  because  of  the  weight  of  their 
blooms,  but  I  find  that  singles,  with  a  little  care  taken  in  tying 
and  packing,  will  travel  in  perfect  safety  to  any  reasonable 
distance. 

For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  seed  procured  from  any 
reliable  firm  will,  with  a  little  selection,  produce  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  in  fact,  I  have  this  season  flowered  two-year-old  seed¬ 
lings,  several  of  which  are  superior  to  many  o£  the  popular 
named  varieties,  both  single  and  double.  They  are  of  such  easy 
cultivation  that  anyone  having  command  of  a  cold  pit  or  frame 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  them.  A  mixture  of  fibry 
loam,  with  a  large  per-centage  of  leaf  mould  and  sand,  with  a 
little  well-decayed  manure,  suits  them  well.  With  liberal  shifts 
and  plenty  ot  drainage,  taking  care  to  keep  the  necks  of  the 
plants  well  up  in  potting  and  making  the  soil  moderately  firm 
(they  do  not  like  hard  potting'),  fine  specimens  may  be  grown. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  watering  to  keep  it  off  the  foliage. 
They  do  not  like  being  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  a  hot  sun,  but 
shading  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  by  ventilating 
freely.  When  the  plants  have  made  all  the  growth  they  are 
likely  to  do  for  the  season  water  should  be  gradually  withheld, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  chance  of  drying  off  naturally. _  They 
have  a  tendency  to  damp  off  if  kept  too  wet,  and  especially  in 
the  autumn,  and  careful  watering  is  the  only  sure  preventive. — 
J.  A. 

r-  ' 

CRUTE’S  CONCAVE  FLOWER  POT. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  the  distinct  feature  of  this  flower  pot 
consists  in  its  concave  bottom,  which  is  designed  to  insure  perfect  drain- 


Base 


Fig.  44. 

age,  with  comparatively  few  crocks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
worms  passing  from  the  ground  through  the  drainage  and  injuring  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  These  pots  will  be  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  plants, 
and  especially  for  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Camellias,  Strawberries,  and 
others  that  are  arranged  in  the  open  air  for  several  weeks  or  months  in  the 
summer.  The  invention  has  been  patented,  and  the  price  of  the  pots,  we 
are  informed,  will  only  be  a  trifle  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  flower  pots. 
One  of  the  new  pots  has  been  sent  to  us  ;  it  is  well  made,  and  the  concave 
flower  pot  appears  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Cultivators,  however,  will  no  doubt  test  it  during  the  ensuing  season. 


HOT  WEATHER  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  DO  not  know  vffiat  “Thinker”  will  think  after  a  perusal  of  the 
article  on  page  234,  but  may  I  ask  “An  Old  Gardener ”  to  inform  us 
where  and  when  I  stated  that  the  “  scarcity  of  fruit  of  the  past  few  years 
has  been  more  the  result  of  immature  wood  in  autumn  than  of  frost  in 
spring  ?”  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  article  at  page  191.  If 
“  An  Old  Gardener  ”  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  first  paragraph 
and  the  concluding  one  of  that  article  he  would  have  found  that  the 

weather  was  a  consideration  in  the  culture  of  outdoor  fruits,  and  one 

giving  cause  for  anxiety.  Your  correspondent  begins  and  ends  by  ignoring 
facts,  and  makes  or  strives  to  make  me  state,  and  “  Thinker  ”  think 

what  I  daresay  never  entered  the  brain  of  either  of  us.  I  hope  “An  Old 

Gardener”  will  be  spared  nipping  frost  next  spring,  and  then  I  have  no 
•  oubt  he  will  see  the  benefit  of  a  hot  summer  in  the  gladdening  presence 
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of  aa  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  Unripe  wood  never  gave  it  and  never 
will ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  he  sets  so  high  a  value  on  ripe  wood 
and  well-plumped  buds,  beyond  which  nothing  but  favourable  weather 
B  wanted  for  bringing  the  crops  we  all  hope  to  see. — G.  Abbey. 


Grapes  at  the  Health  Exhibition. — At  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Show  to  be  held  on  the  23rd  and  24th  inst.  at  South  Kensington  in 
connection  with  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  the  classes  devoted 
to  Grapes  are  very  numerous,  embracing  as  they  do  more  than  half 
the  schedule.  Valuable  prizes  are  offered  for  collections,  as  also  for 
special  varieties,  and  spirited  competition  is  expected,  which  will  result 
no  doubt  in  the  greatest  display  of  Grapes  in  London  this  season. 

Lilium  Aueatum. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  a  Lilium  auratum  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W,  H.  Counsel!, 
Shenley  Villa,  Twickenham,  in  a  48-size  pot,  the  plant  bearing  twenty- 
five  flowers.  No  card  was  affixed  to  this  plant  when  our  representative 
left  the  conservatory,  hence  it  was  not  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
meeting. 

Weights  op  Fruit. — “  A  Gardener  ”  desires  to  know  the 
highest  weights  recorded  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  As  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  search  through  the  whole  range  of  gardening  literature  to 
procure  the  exact  information  needed,  we  simply  make  the  request 
known  in  case  any  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  assist  our  correspondent. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Folkard’s  new  work,  “  Plant  Lore,” 
will  be  issued  next  week,  and,  judging  from  the  voluminous  “  contents  ” 
table  before  us  and  the  list  of  works  consulted,  the  author  must  have 
been  very  industrious,  and  his  work  ought  to  be  interesting. 

-  We  are  reminded  that  the'third  Show  of  the  season  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Cheltenham  Horticultural  Society  takes  place  this  day 
(Thursday)  in  the  Montpellier  Grounds  in  that  town,  and,  judging  by 
the  large  number  of  entries,  a  good  show  is  anticipated. 

-  Mr.  Bowlzer,  The  Gardens,  Eokeby  Park,  Barnard  Castle, 

referring  to  a  note  last  week  on  Ferns  for  baskets,  states  he  has 
grown  Adiantum  farleyense  in  a  basket  over  five  years,  and  exhibited 
one  in  a  basket  at  Barnard  Castle  on  August  22nd  4  feet  across. 

Mr.  J.  Beadle  sends  us  from  Sandling  Park,  Kent,  a  box  of 
very  beautiful  AUTUMN  Eoses.  The  blooms  are  not  large,  but  charm¬ 
ingly  fresh  and  good  in  colour,  while  the  foliage  is  as  fresh  and  clean 
as  the  flowers.  The  following  are  especially  meritorious  Charles 
Lefebvre,  General  Jacqueminot,  Franqois  Lacharme,  Mar6chal  Vaillant, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Fisher  Holmes,  John  Hopper, 
Seaateur  Vaisse,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Bautin,  and  Mabel  Morrison. 

Liliputian  Potatoes. — A  singular  Potato  plant  with  its  crop 
of  tubers  attached  has  been  shown  to  us  by  Messrs.  Carter  of  Holborn. 
Carters  Champion  Forcing  Kidney  was  crossed  with  Carters’  Ashtop 
Fluke.  The  produce  was  planted  (very  small  tubers)  in  March.  All 
but  one  have  produced  potatoes  of  the  ordinary  size,  the  exception  being 
the  plant  in  question.  This  has  a  yield  of  apparently  hundreds  of 
potatoes,  the  largest  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  perfectly  kidney-shaped,  while  the  majority  are 
mt  half  that  size.  The  stems  of  the  plant  and  leaves  are  also  small. 
The  firm  hopes  to  “  fix  ”  the  novelty,  with  the  object  probably  of  serving 
the  tubers  like  Peas  or  eating  them  with  spoons.  There  is  no  telling 
what  we  shall  get  to  in  this  Potato-improving  epoch,  only  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  have  much  smaller  tubers  than  the  sample  in  question. 

- Jefferies’  Little  Queen  Lettuce.— Mr.  A.  Young  writes  : 

I  can  fully  endorse  what  is  stated  on  page  202  concerning  this  Lettuce. 

I  recommended  it  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Journal  two  or  three  years 
ago.  All-the-Year-Eound  Cabbage  Lettuce  has  stood  the  drought 
wonderfully  well  this  season,  and  formed  capital  hearts.” 

— Chrysanthemum  Madame  Descrange. — The  opening  buds 
and  expanding  flowers  of  this  white  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  show 


what  a  useful  variety  it  is  for  those  gardeners  who  have  a  conservatory  at 
this  period  of  the  year  to  keep  gay.  Intermixed  with  Vallota  purpurea 
the  combination  is  extremely  effective. — J. 

-  Tea  Eose,  the  Hon.  Edith  Giffard. — This,  writes  “  A 

Gardener,”  appears  to  be  a  good  acquisition  ;  its  colour  is  flesh  white 
shaded  with  salmon.  It  has  been  flowered  continuously.  The  buds  are 
of  fine  form,  and  do  not  expand  too  quickly. 

-  Eose,  Merveille  de  Lyon. — “  This  new  H.P.,”  observes  the 

same  correspondent,  “  has  done  wonderfully  well  this  season,  and  if  it 
maintains  its  character  it  will  be  the  finest  light  Hybrid  Perpetual  Eose 
we  have.” 

-  Box. — I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  seen  Box  used  for  other 

purposes  than  edging.  When  dead  and  dried  it  makes  capital  scrubbers  for 
cleaning  benches,  walls,  and  trees.  When  tied  in  bunches  and  fastened 
to  the  ground  vertically  and  horizontally  by  means  of  wire  and  posts, 
it  makes  excellent  scrapers  or  boot-cleaners. — L.  B. 

-  Tomatoes  at  the  Health  Exhibition. — In  continuation  of 

a  system  adopted  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition  of  showing 
natural  specimens,  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  are  now  staging  upon 
their  stand  a  very  representative  group  of  Tomatoes,  comprising  the 
following  varieties,  which  will  be  interesting  to  cultivators  of  this 
popular  vegetable  : — Green  Gage,  Dedham  Favourite,  Vermilion  Gage, 
Vick’s  Criterion,  Stamfordian,  Trophy,  Carters’  Model,  Holborn  Gem, 
Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  Manpay’s  Superior,  Queen  of  Tomatoes,  Holborn 
Coral,  Eed  Currant,  Nisbett’s  Victoria,  Grapeshot,  and  Eed  Cherry. 

-  A  crimson-fruited  Bramble. — Eubus  parvifolius  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  charming  and  pretty  plant,  well  worth  attention  because  of  its 
crimson  fruit,  which  is  brighter  and  larger  than  that  of  E.  phoenicolasius 
It  is  free-growing  but  not  rampant,  and  left  alone  it  creeps  on  the  ground 
and  forms  a  close  covering  of  green  foliage.  The  leaves  are  pretty  and 
very  closely  placed.  This  kind  has  been  put  down  as  a  greenhouse 
evergreen,  but  Mr.  Lynch  informs  us  it  is  quite  hardy  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden.  Native  of  China. 

-  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  H.  S.  James,  gardener  to 

A.  Laverton,  Esq.,  of  Farleigh  Castle,  and  a  very  successful  exhibitor  at 
Trowbridge  Flower  Show,  is  leaving  Farleigh  to  take  the  management 
of  the  garden  of  Charles  Hill,  Esq.,  at  Clevedon  Hall,  Clevedon.  He  is 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  H.  James,  of  Westbury  House,  Wilts. 
Mr.  Henry  Birch  has  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Beech  as  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Castle  Ashby. 

-  Vicar  of  Laleham  Potato. — This  Potato,  grown  in  a  smoky 

midland  town,  has  turned  out  remarkably  well,  a  gardener  in  Walsal 
having  tried  it  with  other  kinds  this  season.  It  gave  a  good  crop  of 
good-sized  tubers,  which  are  of  excellent  quality  when  cooked.  School 
master  in  the  same  garden  produced  a  poor  crop  and  of  inferior  quality. 

-  SoLANUM  JASMINOIDES. — In  One  of  the  greenhouses  at  Mr.  E. 

Holmes’s  nursery  at  Whittington,  Lichfield,  is  a  plant  of  this  Solanum 
which  has  grown  through  the  ventilators  and  formed  a  large  mass  of 
growth  outside,  on  which  there  is  now  an  abundance  of  fine  clusters  of 
flowers.  It  is  a  charming  object  just  now,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be 
made  a  useful  summer  climber  against  walls  in  situations  which  suit  it. 
In  the  same  nursery  is  a  plant  against  a  wall  of  Ligustrum  Quihooi  in 
bloom,  with  long  panicles  of  flowers,  a  really  handsome  shrub  for  wall 
decoration. 

-  Nuphar  advena. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  is  the 

finest  of  the  yellow  Water  Lilies.  It  is  the  most  worthy  of  them  to 
associate  with  the  white  Water  Lily,  the  finest  variety  of  which  is 
Nymphma  candidissima.  These  two  should  be  considered  indispensable 
in  all  ornamental  waters.  The  yellow  Water  Lily  of  which  we  speak  is 
much  like  N.  lutea,  though  much  finer.  Its  leaves  are  massive,  of  dark 
green  colour,  projected  above  the  water,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow  with 
orange-red  stamens.  It  may  be  known  by  its  six  sepals,  as  all  the  others 
have  five.  Native  of  N.  America. 

-  Kew  Gardens. — At  all  times  enjoyable  and  instructive,  these 

famous  gardens  were  never  in  more  excellent  condition  than  now. 
Every  department  affords  evidence  of  skilful  management.  Not  only 
are  plants  preserved,  but  they  are  cultivated.  In  the  great  Palm  house 
the  vegetation  is  of  the  most  luxuriant  character,  the  specimens  large 
and  small — and  not  a  few  are  magnificent — as  healthy  as  they  can  be 
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imagined  in  the  Palm  forests  of  the  tropics.  The  ferneries  appear  to 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  remodelled,  and  certainly  improved  ;  the 
Filmy  Ferns,  of  which  there  is  a  great  collection,  having  found  a  loca¬ 
tion  exactly  suited  to  their  requirements  in  a  narrow  case  along  the  north 
side  of  one  of  the  w'alls  of  the  house.  Among  the.  aquatics  the  Victoria 
regia  is  flowering  periodically,  and  the  indescribably  rich  blue  Nymphaja 
zanzibarensis  should  be  seen  by  all,  for  it  is  truly  magnificent.  In  the 
herbaceous  grounds  the  Helianthuses  are  very  gay,  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  attractive  being  H.  cucumerifolius  ;  and  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  all 
the  species  correctly  named,  will  be  daily  more  interesting.  The  rockery 
should  be  seen.  Instead  of  being  almost  new  it  is  beginning  to  look 
old,  and  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  garden  ;  while  growing  in  all  its 
native  grace  Cyclamen  hederaefolium,  clustering  among  the  grass,  is 
charming.  Garden-loving  visitors  who  take  advantage  of  the  autumn 
excursions  to  the  Health  Exhibition  should,  if  possible,  reserve  a  few 
hours  for  Kew,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

-  Begonia  socotrana. — Not  many  persons  seem  to  know  that 

the  rootstock  of  this  species  must  be  broken  up  into  its  component  parts 
before  being  started  into  growth.  Each  piece  will  make  a  plant,  and  if 
not  separated  the  pieces  together  make  only  a  starved  mass.  This  is  the 
easiest  of  all  Begonias  to  increase,  and  now  is  the  time  for  potting  and 
starting  it  into  growth.  Each  piece  requires  a  separate  pot,  light  rich 
soil,  and  good  drainage.  There  is  no  other  species  at  all  like  this.  The 
rootstock  alone  is  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  a  distinct  section  ;  and 
besides,  this  kind  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and,  it  must  be  said  too, 
one  of  the  most  useful,  for  it  blooms  in  December  and  the  winter 
season.  Attention  should  be  given  to  this  fine  plant  at  once. 

-  ViTEX  Negundo  VAR.  INCISA. — Autumn-flowering  shrubs  are 

by  no  means  common,  so  that  it  is  not  unimportant  to  notice  this  one, 
which  is  possessed  of  very  much  intrinsic  merit.  It  is  extremely  rare, 
and,  unfortunately,  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  obtain,  as  it  belongs  to  a 
class  which  of  latter  years  has  not  been  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
nurserymen.  It  is  of  that  moderate  vigour  which  so  many  delight  to 
find  in  plants  not  exceeding  4  or  5  feet  in  height.  The  habit  is  bushy^ 
leaves  digitate,  each  leaflet  coarsely  serrated,  and  every  branch  terminates 
in  a  panicle  of  small  lavender-coloured  flowers,  which  last  through 
several  weeks  of  August  and  September,  and  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
latter  month  it  is  in  very  good  condition.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy.  The  specimen  which  elicits  our  observation  has 
grown  for  many  years  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 

-  Hydrangea  quercivolia.  —  This  is  another  summer  and 

autumn-flowering  shrub,  very  handsome  and  effective  both  in  flower  and 
foliage.  It  is  extremely  good  as  an  isolated  lawn  specimen,  where  it 
must  attract  notice  on  account  of  its  distinctive  character.  It  grows 
about  4  feet  high,  branches  freely,  and  bears  large  leaves  deeply  lobed 
and  sinuated  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  from  June  to  September. 
This  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  North  American  Hydrangeas.  It  comes 
from  Florida,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 

-  Passiflora  fchtida. — Though  the  flowers  of  this  species  are 

not  showy  there  is  much  beauty  in  them,  and  on  account  of  one  feature 
which  we  may  call  remarkable  they  are  highly  attractive.  This  feature 
belongs  to  the  involucel — those  bracts  situated  directly  beneath  the 
calyx.  There  are  three  of  them,  each  one  much  divided  and  subdivided 
into  slender  divisions,  and  the  ultimate  divisions  terminate  in  a  gland 
which  glistens  with  copious  secretion  just  like  Drosera.  This  is  the 
curiosity  ;  but  as  the  three  parts  of  the  involucel  curve  slightly  over  the 
pure  white  corolla,  inside  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  flesh-tinted 
corona,  the  whole  can  only  be  described  as  lovely.  Unfortunately, 
these  flowers  are  of  short  duration.  The  involucel,  however,  enlarges 
and  persists  for  some  time,  enclosing  the  egg-shaped  fruit.  The  flowers 
are  very  numerous  but  not  large.  The  species  is  widely  spread  over  the 
tropics,  and  the  plant  of  which  we  speak  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mr.  Thompson  of  Ipswich 
under  the  name  of  Passiflora  pectinifera. 


LIFTING  PEACH  TREES. 

I  THINK  if  “  Thinker  ”  had  experience  of  Peach-tree  growing  in  every 
part  of  the  British  Isles  he  would  in  some  situations  find  it  quite  necessary 
to  lift  the  trees  annually,  as  soon  after  the  fruit  was  gathered  as  possible. 
Here,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  rainfall  is  very  great,  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  so  much  laden  with  moisture  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  Plum  trees 
to  push  roots  in  great  numbers  from  the  branches,  which  I  have  taken 


6  feet  in  length  from  the  trees,  and  planted  them  and  foimed  youngsters. 
Peach  trees  here  that  are  not  lifted  in  autumn  seldom  lose  their  leaves 
until  February,  and  sometimes  we  have  both  old  and  new  leaves  upon  the 
trees  at  the  same  time,  although  the  trees  are  planted  in  well-drained 
borders  with  the  necessary  calcareous  and  alkali  matters.  To  all  that  are 
in  such  situations,  I  say.  Lift  the  trees  annually. — W.  O.,  Fota,  Co.  Cork. 


GLADIOLUS  J.  C.  BROTIIERSON. 

I  WILL  feel  obliged  for  your  opinion  of  the  seedling  Gladiolus  forwarded. 
I  have  named  it  “  J.  C.  Brotherson.”  It  bloomed  last  year  for  the  first 
time.  I  had  two  bulbs  planted  last  spring.  The  spike  sent  is  from  the 
smaller  bulb ;  the  larger,  as  it  bloomed  earlier,  being  used  for  seeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Both  plants  are  over  6  feet  high.  It  was  tbs  same  height  last 
year.  The  plants  are  growing  on  a  dry  sunny  border  within  .3  feet  of  a 
brick  wall ;  the  only  attention  they  have  had  was  the  ground  well  dug 
and  manured  last  winter,  and  they  have  had  twice  a  good  watering 
during  the  dry  summer.  Early  in  July  the  ground  was  mulched  with 
manure.  The  flowers  have  not  been  shaded,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
I  have  seen  some  fine  stands  of  named  flowers  lately,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  have  seen  any  individual  flower  more  distinct  than  the  one  sent  for 
your  opinion.  Last  year,  owing  to  a  more  moist  season  and  growing  in 
a  cooler  situation,  both  flowers  and  spike  were  larger.  By-and-by  I  may 
send  you  a  few  notes  how  we  have  grown  our  seedling  Gladioli.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  spring,  1881 ;  from  that  time  the  bulbs  have  never  been 
dried.  Nothing  can  be  more  healthy  than  the  plants,  which  are  as  “  green 
as  grass.”  You  will  notice  the  thickness  of  the  petals  ;  the  flower  stems 
are  as  thickly  covered  with  bloom  as  a  Black  Alicante  Grape. — Joseph 
Oliver,  The  Gardens,  Eslington  Park,  Alnwick. 

[Both  spike  and  flowers  are  splendid  ;  the  latter  large,  smooth,  and  of 
remarkable  texture.  The  colour  is  soft  scarlet  tinged  with  rose,  with  a 
clear  white  well-defined  stripe  down  each  segment,  three-fourths  of  the 
lower  division  being  pure  white  tipped  with  bright  scarlet.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  notes  referred  to.] 


SMALL  FRUIT  AND  JUDGING. 

Once  more  “  J.  E.  W.”  has  plunged  into  the  field  of  controversy. 
Surely  he  must  be  one  of  those  persons  who  are  most  at  home  when  differ¬ 
ing  from  others.  Respecting  winter  Onions  getting  prizes  amongst 
Onions  sown  in  spring,  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  there  are  growers  in 
Kendal  and  district  who  know  how  to  grow  Onions  to  perfection  ;  and  if 
they  think  fit  to  sow  a  packet  of  Tripoli  along  with  somebody’s  Excelsior 
during  January  or  February  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  carefully 
transplant,  cultivate  well,  afterwards  bring  them  t  >  the  exhibition  hall 
staged  with  care  and  taste,  what  power  have  the  judges  to  do  otherwise 
than  to  give  the  prizes  to  them,  if  deserving?  VVith  regard  to  Grapes, 
Melons,  Peaches,  &c.,  being  staged  as  “  small  ”  fruits,  no  wonder  your 
good-humoured  “  Thinker  ”  was  a  little  inquisitive.  He  might  be  excused 
for  thinking  little  of  the  gardeners’  experience  who  ventured  to  include 
any  of  them  in  such  a  class.  I  have  on  occasions  exhibited  in  such  a 
class,  and  with  success,  but  had  no  doubt  as  to  its  true  meaning,  which, 
taken  from  the  schedule,  runs  as  follows  ; — “  Collection  of  small  fruits, 
six  varieties,  including  red  and  white  Gooseberries  the  latter  clause,  in 
my  opinion,  being  sufficient  to  suggest  that  hardy  fruit  must  be  shown. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  staging  Early  Rivers  Plum  to  make 
up  the  collection. 

As  regards  the  somewhat  unusual  way  some  of  the  collections  of 
vegetables  were  staged,  I  would  ask  if  judges  were  to  blame  in  the  matter  ? 
They  did  what  was  best  under  the  circumstances.  Numerous  little 
instances  may  be  sought  out  when  hard-and-fast  rules  are  not  adopted.  I 
have  exhibited  now  a  few  seasons  at  Kendal  successfully,  and  no  commit¬ 
tee  can  be  more  ready  to  accept  any  useful  suggestion  that  is  placed 
befere  them.  Your  correspondent  may  by  some  means  find  pleasure  in 
public  controversy,  but  surely  learning  is  to  be  bad  without  wrangling. — 
E.  Burton,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland. 

[Our  opinion  is  that  all  collections  that  contained  Grapes,  Melons, 
and  fruit  grown  under  glass  in  the  class  quoted  ought  to  have  been 
disqualified.] 


TIGRIDIAS. 

I  AM  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  object  “  Specialist  ”  had  in  view  when 
writing  the  article  on  Tigridias  at  page  234,  as  he  decidedly  states  his 
intention  of  never  departing  from  his  present  method  of  planting.  With 
reference  to  the  question  of  soil,  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
growing  Tigridias  in  very  light  sandy  soil,  and  the  nature  of  my  employ¬ 
ment  gives  me  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  weather  m 
the  months  alluded  to.  However,  if  “  Specialist  ”  is  willing  to  come  to 
Swanley,  either  Mr.  Cannell  or  myself  will  be  very  pleased  to  show  him 
several  thousands  of  Tigridias  planted  in  the  manner  stated  by  me,  and 
he  can  then  judge  for  himself  of  their  condition.  For  the  remark  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  T.  Herbeiti  I  am  grateful,  and  hope  soon  to  test  its 
accuracy.  As  I  did  not  attempt  to  give  any  directions  for  the  pot 
culture  of  these  plants,  I  will  allow  “  Specialist  ”  to  have  the  monopoly 
of  his  extended  drain  pipes. — G.  Guthrie. 


White  Cactus  Dahlia  Constance.  —  My  experience  with  this 
Dahlia  is  much  different  from  that  of  Mr,  Welch.  I  consider  it  a  very 
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fine  decorative  variety.  When  well  grown  it  is  most  useful  for  cutting 
for  home  and  cburch  decoration  where  white  flowers  are  largely  used.  It 
sfine  for  the  mixed  border  when  associated  with  the  Juarezi  variety,  its 
colour  being  very  telling,  and  if  Mr.  Welch  procures  strong  plants,  plants 
them  in  good  soil  with  a  liberal  addition  of  manure,  waters  freely  during 
summer,  and  keeps  the  shoots  well  tied  up,  I  think  he  then  will  have  little 
cause  to  complain.  Has  he  treated  it  thus  ? — E.  Molyneux. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURKENT  TOPICS. 

I  THOUGHT  w’hen  I  saw  my  “  thoughts  ”  in  print  a  fortnight 
ago  that  there  was  “too  much  of  a  good  thing.”  I  am  simply 
expressing  in  a  familiar  sentence  what  I  feel  must  have  been  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  have  no  desire  to  judge  my  own  work 
and  pronounce  it  “  good.”  Honestly  speaking,  I  was  surprised 
by  the  quantity  and  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  my  jerky 
production — so  different  does  matter  appear  when  printed  than 
when  it  runs  direct  from  the  pen  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap. 
However  I  will  not  be  dismayed,  but  will  “  think  ”  again. 


It  will  be  proper,  I  think,  to  first  refer  to  those  who  have 
referred  to  me,  and  thus  I  come  in  contact  once  more  with  “An 
Old  Gardener.”  I  am  obliged  to  remark  that,  like  some  other 
controversialists,  he  has  based  his  argument  (page  234)  on  a 
fallacy.  If  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to  refer  again  to  my 
“  thought  ”  on  page  210,  he  will  find  that  I  did  not  even  remotely 
suggest  that  the  blossom  of  fruit  trees  is  rendered  more  hardy 
by  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  I  referred  to  the  formation  of 
blossom  buds  alone  as  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  hot  summer. 
Time  will  prove  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  and  I  confidently  await 
the  issue.  In  the  meantime  I  may  as  well  say  what  I  think  on 
the  subject  in  question,  and  that  is,  I  like  to  see  the  w  od  of  my 
fruit  trees  ripe  in  the  autumn,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  then 
feel  one  important  point  is  secured  towards  a  crop  of  fruit. 


If  the  blossom  of  sound  ripe  wood  is  not  more  hardy  than 
that  produced  by  immature  shoots,  are  not  the  organs  of  fructi¬ 
fication  often  perfect  in  the  former  case  and  imperfect  in  the 
latter?  If  that  aspect  of  the  question  is  thought  about  we  shall 
perhaps  find  a  reconciliation  of  the  conHicting  statements  of 
two  writers,  one  of  whom  intimates  that  old  orchard  trees  are 
fruitful,  while  younger  trees  in  gardens  are  barren,  while  the 
other  states  “  the  young  trees  have  it  all  their  own  way.”  Here 
is  the  sequel.  If  the  old  trees  are  much  stunted  and  enfeebled 
there  is  little  or  no  pollen  on  the  anthers,  and  what  little  there  is 
is  weak  ;  but  young  trees  well  managed — that  is,  not  over- 
luxuriant,  have  the  wood  ripened,  and  the  pollen  is  abundant 
and  sti’ong.  We  thus  see,  or  at  least  I  think  we  ought  to  see, 
that  a  certain  amount  of  vigour  must  accompany  maturation  for 
trees  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  bearing  state.  This  subject  opens  a 
wide  field  for  thought,  and  I  must  leave  it  open  for  occupation 
by  others  who  can  indulge  in  mental  exercise  on  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  _ 

I  HAVE  another  difficulty  to  meet,  a  lime-and-chalk  difficulty, 
but  before  tackling  it  I  have  a  “  crow  to  pull  ”  with  “  R.  P,  B.” 
on  the  subject  of  Apples.  I  find  no  fault  with  what  he  says  on 
page  212 ;  it  is  to  what  he  does  not  say  that  I  wish  to  draw 
attention.  When  a  person  who  evidently  knows  what  he  is 
writing  about  states  that  “  the  only  dessert  Apples  worth  grow¬ 
ing  are  one  or  two  such  as  Irish  Peach  and  Devonshire  Quai'- 
renden,”  I  think  he  should  at  least  either  indicate  the  district 
from  which  he  writes,  or  state  the  prevailing  climatical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  locality.  For  aught  we  Inow  to  the  conti’ary  he 
may  be  near  an  Irish  bog;  on  a  Scotch  ben  (mountain) ;  or  in  a 
Devonshire  dingle.  Such  statements  as  that  cited,  I  think, 
need  qualification  to  render  them  of  service  to  general  readers 
and  inexperienced  cultivators.  Other  writers  err  in  the  same 
way.  They  are  either  reticent  or  forgetful,  hence  the  full  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  communication  is  not  comprehended  by  all. 


Now  to  the  lime-and-chalk  questions  of  “  A  Learner.”  I 
thought  when  I  read  the  little  note  on  page  238  that  it  conveyed 
an  excellent  hint  to  persons  not  to  write  about  matters  that  they 
do  not  understand,  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  questions  may 
be  asked,  and  some  of  them  may  not  be  easy  to  answer.  In  this 
instance  i  feel  a  little  difficulty  in  crushing  an  intelligible  reply 
into  a  few  inches  of  space,  and  I  am  no  hand  at  long  articles. 


In  the  first  place  I  must  inform  your  correspondent  that  lime 
can  be  converted  into  chalk  as  easily  as  chalk  into  lime,  and  a 
gi’eat  deal  cheaper ;  for  in  the  latter  case  fire;must  be  employed, 
while  in  the  former  the  air  will  effect  the  transformation.  Chalk 
is  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  composed  of  about  45  parts  of 


carbonic  acid  and  55  of  lime.  When  chalk  is  burnt  the  carbonic 
acid  is  driven  off  and  we  have  pure  lime.  If  this  lime  is  exposed 
to  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  n  cessarily  becomes 
carbonate  of  lime  again,  or  chalk.  That  is,  I  think,  a  fact. 


Another  fact  is — and  this  I  had  in  view  when  I  jotted  down 
my  thought  for  applying  chalk  to  Peach  tree  borders — that  as 
this  ingredient  does  not  abound  everywhere,  ordinary  lime  can 
be  converted  into  chalk  simply  by  exposure.  Limestone  and 
chalk  in  their  normal  state  are  both  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid  in  nearly  the  same  proportions,  hence  lime  that  is  made 
from  the  former  is  identical  with  that  from  the  latter.  This  is 
perhaps  what  “A  Learner”  and  others  have  not  fully  com¬ 
prehended,  but  again  I  think  it  is  a  fact. 

We  have  now  to  consider  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  an 
essential  food  of  plants.  It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  nearly  all 
of  them.  In  trees  it  especially  abounds  —  that  is,  when  it  is 
present  in  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing,  and  probably  nine 
trees  out  of  ten  do  not  get  enough  of  it,  while  it  is  certain  that 
thousands  do  not  get  half  suflBcient,  and  among  these  I  suspect 
are  the  Peach  trees  that  failed  to  bear  because  not  lifted 
annually.  _ 

But  if  chalk— that  is,  carbonate  of  lime,  is  so  good,  why 
burn  ir,  as  is  the  practice  for  applying  to  the  land  ?  There  are 
two  fundamental  reasons  for  that.  Freshly  slaked  lime  being 
finely  divided  can  be  far  better  incorporated  with  the  soil  than 
lumps  of  chalk  can;  and,  further,  the  action  of  lime  as  a  manure 
is  very  much  quicker  than  chalk  is,  because  it  acts  as  a  solvent 
of  vegetable  and  mineral  matters  in  the  soil,  rendering  them 
immediately  available  as  food  for  plants.  For  Potatoes  and 
general  farm  and  garden  crops  lime  is  far  preferable  to  chalk,  as 
it  is  also  for  many  fruit  trees  ;  but  when  1  read  of  Peaches  that 
are  lifted  and  given  fresh  soil  annually,  I  always  think  turfy 
loam  is  used,  and  if  it  is  and  does  not  contain  10  per  cent,  of 
chalk  there  is  certainly  a  preponderance  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
to  add  lime  that  matter  would  be  dissolved  the  quicker  and  the 
trees  would  grow  the  stronger — just  what  we  des  re  to  avoid ; 
hence  I  think  in  such  a  case  chalk  finely  divided  is  the  proper 
substance  to  employ.  I  now  think  the  questions  of  “A  Learner” 
are  answered;  if  not,  and  he  will  point  out  any  omissions,  I  will 
try  again. 


Another  practical  question  arises— namely,  how  are  we  to 
determine  whether  a  Peach  tree  border,  or  any  other  border,  is 
deficient  in  chalk  or  not  ?  as  I  think  the  soil  is  in  the  case  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to.  The  matter  may  be  tested  in  this  way. 
Take  a  portion  of  soil  from  about  the  roots  o£  the  trees,  dry  it 
in  an  oven,  then  to  every  ounce  of  soil  add  slowly  2  o:^8.  of 
muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salts);  if  the  soil  contains  chalk  the 
mixture  will  effervesce  by  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid,  while  if 
there  is  no  effervescence  there  will  be  no  chalk,  and  that  will  be 
proof  positive  that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  most 
essential  ingredients  for  the  support  of  the  trees.  Without 
cai’bonate  of  lime  in  their  composition—  and  it  cannot  be  there  if 
it  is  not  first  in  the  soil — Peach  trees  will  extend  freely  enough 
but  they  will  be  apt  to  cast  their  buds,  and  if  the  fruit  sets  it 
will  be  liable  to  fail  during  the  stoning  period. 

Tet  another  thought.  Supposing  the  soil  of  the  Peach 
border  is  shown  to  contain  no  chalk,  how  much  ai'e  we  to  give  ? 
I  should  apply  at  once  at  least  Id  per  cent.,  mixing  it  with  the  soil, 
and  twice  that  quantity  w'ould  do  no  harm.  There  is  mrrch  more 
than  that  in  the  best  pasture  lands  and  fruit-growing  soils  in 
Kent  and  other  places  ;  and  move  also  in  the  ash  of  Peach  trees 
when  the  roots  get  all  they  need.  This  subject  is  worth  further 
thought  by  all  whom  it  concerns,  and  I  will  leave  them  to  think 
about  it,  as  I  feel  I  have  done  my  share  at  present. 

I  THOUGHT  when  I  read  Mr.  Ward’s  excellent  and  exhaustive 
article  on  Pines  a  fortnight  ago,  that  every  young  gardener 
ought  to  make  himself  master  of  the  process  described.  Pine 
Apple  culture  may  yet  become  fashionable,  while  hundreds  of 
young  men  know  nothing  about  it.  As  an  old  Pine-grower, 
there  were  two  points  in  the  article  that  I  stumbled  over ;  the 
first  was  I2.inch  pots  for  fruiters.  Are  not  10-inch  pots 
just  as  good?  and  if  not,  why  ?  Next,  I  thought  8  ozs.  of  soft- 
soap  to  a  gallon  of  water  would  nearly  make  jelly.  Has  the 
writer  of  the  article  or  the  printer  made  any  mistake  ?  I  should 
have  thought  halt  the  quantity  of  softsoap  ample,  and  shall  not 
try  the  double  dose  until  I  hear  further  about  the  matter. 


Some  useful  hints  having  recently  been  given  on  destroying 
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the  Celery  maggot  I  thought  I  would  try  one  of  the  remedies 
suggested — petroleum.  1  am  glad  to  say  it  has  answered  the 
purpose,  for  it  has  undoubtedly  killed  the  maggots  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  injuring  the  plants ;  on  the  contrary,  it 


hearts  of  the  plants,  or  we  might  have  petroleum-flavoured 
Celery,  which  would,  perhaps,  not  be  enjoyed  by  many  palates. 
The  tobacco  water  remedy  is  also  worth  trying  by  persons  whose 
Celery  is  attacked  by  the  destructive  pest  in  question. 


Fig.  45.— COE’S  GOLDEN  DROP  PLUil  (See  page  2C6). 


appears  rather  to  have  benefited  them.  Tet  I  think  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  apply  the  remedy  very  late  in  the  season,  or  at 
any  rate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  the  stems  or  fall  into  the 


I  THOUGHT  Mr.  Muir’s  note  on  judging  spring-sown  Onions 
a  sensible  one.  It  is  no  particular  point  of  excellence  to  have 
bulbs  dried  in  July  or  August  at  the  expense  of  size.  Nor  does 
A 
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it  appear  exactly  fair  that  autumn-sown  Onions  should  he 
awarded  prizes  that  are  offered  for  Onions  raised  from  spring- 
sown  seeds. 

I  don’t  think  very  much  of  Dr.  Nichols’  theory  of  stratified 
Vine  borders,  however  well  such  borders  may  have  answered  in  his 
practice.  I  have  seen  such  borders  made  and  fail  to  give  remark¬ 
able  results,  and  I  have  very  grave  doubts  if  anything  like  such 
fine  Grapes  have  ever  been  grown  in  America  in  stratified  borders 
as  are  produced  every  year  in  England  when  fertilising  ingredients 
are  judiciously  incorporated  with  the  soil.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  mixtui’e  recommended  of  bone- 
meal,  wood  ashes,  and  gypsum  for  Vines,  as  bones  give  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  wood  ashes  potash,  and  gypsum  sulphate  of  lime, 
all  of  which  are  constituents  of  Vines  and  fruit  trees.  Such  a 
mixture  would  benefit  many  garden  crops,  notably  Potatoes,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  use  w’ater  in  the  preparation  as  recommended 
on  page  220. 

And  so  it  is  at  “  Kendal,  Ulverston,  Barrow,  and  many  places 
around,”  where  all  kinds  of  fruit  grown  under  glass  ai’e  admitted 
in'o  competition  in  classes  for  “small”  frui  s.  I  think  under 
such  circums  ances  the  sooner  the  word  “small”  is  expunged 
from  the  schedules  the  better,  for  anything  more  misleading  and 
even  absurd  was  perhaps  never  heard  of  in  the  his  ory  of 
exhibitions. — A  Thinkee. 


PLUMS  IN  POTS. 

Last  year  Mr.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  Col.  Tarbeville,  Ewenny  Priory, 
Bridgend,  sent  us  a  fine  example  of  his  success  in  growing  Pears  in  pots  ; 
he  has  now  sent  us  a  cluster  of  Plums  which  the  engraving  fairly 
represents,  and  we  suspect  not  many  of  our  readers  have  seen  a  better 
cluster  of  finer  fruit  cut  from  a  tree  in  a  pot.  As  regards  culture,  Mr. 
Hawkins  states,  “  The  Plums  are  grown  in  a  cold  house,  the  trees  being 
repotted  annually  just  before  the  leaves  drop.  Soil  is  taken  from  waste 
patches  on  the  roadside.  The  soil  is  only  got  a  week  or  two  before  using, 
and  it  is  mixed  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  its  bulk  with  manure  from  a 
Cucumber  bed.  After  potting  the  trees  are  heavily  watered  and  placed 
back  in  the  house  as  close  together  as  possible.  They  are  then  syringed 
once  or  twice  a  day  until  most  of  their  leaves  drop  ;  this  is  considered 
important  for  keeping  the  buds  plump.  When  signs  of  frost  appear 
the  pots  are  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  their  bursting.  The  house  is 
never  closed  until  trees  commence  to  start  into  growth  and  spring  frosts 
are  imminent.  They  receive  in  the  growing  season  liquid  manure  which 
drains  from  the  dung  heap,  this  being  all  that  has  been  used  for  some 
years,  and  it  is  given  twice  a  week.  A  little  bone  manure  mixed  with 
the  -soil  for  potting  is  found  advantageous.”  Such  is  the  method  of 
culture  that  has  resulted  so  satisfactorily.  Many  persons  fail  in  growing 
fruit  trees  in  pots  by  keeping  the  houses  too  close  during  the  winter,  and 
thereby  dangerously  accelerating  the  expansion  of  the  blossoms.  Mr. 
Hp  wkins  makes  no  such  mistake,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  his  success. 
The  variety  is  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  the  exact  size  of  the  fruit  being  shown 
in  the  figure  on  the  preceding  page. 


THE  DUNDEE  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW. 

September  11th,  12th,  and  13th. 

It  is  now'  eight  years  since  the  last  great  International  Exhibition  was 
held  in  Dundee,  and  the  present  season  having  been  thought  a  suitable  one 
for  another  attempt  to  prove  that  the  love  of  horticulture  is  not  diminishing 
in  Scotland,  the  Committee  of  the  flourishing  Horticultural  Society  deter¬ 
mined  to  inaugurate  a  similar  Show.  In  this  object  they  have  been  liberally 
assisted  by  numerous  friends,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  issue  a  prize  list 
offering  unusual  encouragements  to  exhibitors,  the  result  being  a  correspond¬ 
ing  influx  of  entries  and  proportionately  high  quality  of  exhibits.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  an  exhibition  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit  is  to  render  the  prizes  so  substantial  that  growers  will 
be  induced  to  send  their  choicest  productions,  and,  by  exciting  a  certain 
rivalry  amongst  the  leading  cultivators,  bring  them  into  the  arena  to  test 
their  respective  strengths.  Fully  recognising  the  importance  of  this  matter 
the  Dundee  Committee  have  very  carefully  prepared  their  schedule,  making 
liberal  provision  for  all  the  most  important  productions,  and  when  it  is  stated 
that  350  competitors  entered  the  lists  suflflcient  evidence  is  afforded  that  the 
efforts  were  appreciated. 

Fruits  were  afforded  the  first  place,  seventy-one  classes  being  devoted  to 
them,  the  first  fifty-nine  of  which  were  open  to  all,  and  the  remainder  con¬ 
fined  to  amateurs.  In  the  first-mentioned  classes  the  principal  were  for  a 
collection  of  sixteen  sorts  of  fruits, the  prizes  being  £20,  £15,and£10,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  leading  class  in  the  Show.  Next  in  importance  were  the 
classes  for  twelve  and  eight  sorts  of  fruits  respectively,  for  which  the  prizes 
offered  varied  from  £15  to  £4.  Pine  Apples  had  five  classes  appropriated  to 
them,  the  prizes  being  from  60s.  to  10s.  For  Grapes  very  liberal  provision 
was  made.  In  the  most  important  class  for  eight  varieties,  one  bunch  of  each, 
the  prizes  were  £15,  £10,  and  £5  ;  while  for  six  and  four  varieties  the  highest 


prize  was  £8  and  the  lowest  £2.  Thirteen  classes  were  devoted  to  special 
varieties  of  Grapes,  two  bunches  of  each,  and  fourteen  were  provided  for 
single  bunches  of  the  principal  varieties,  including  special  classes  for  the 
heaviest,  the  finest-bloomed,  and  the  best-flavoured  Grapes.  This  was  a 
highly  important  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  and  attracted  much  attention 
from  the  numerous  gardeners  who  assembled  at  the  Show  on  the  morning  of 
the  opening  day.  Melons,  Figs,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Pears, 
Apples,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  all  had  classes  devoted  to  them, 
and  in  the  majority  the  competition  was  exceedingly  keen,  the  total  number 
of  entries  in  the  fruit  section  being  530. 

Plants  were  accorded  the  second  place  in  the  schedule,  twelve  classes 
being  confined  to  nurserymen,  thirty-seven  to  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and 
twenty-one  to  amateurs  only.  In  the  first  section  the  leading  class  was  for 
a  table  of  plants  20  feet  by  8  feet,  for  which  £20,  £15,  and  £10  were  offered, 
similar  amounts  being  contributed  in  the  second  section  for  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  Proportionate  prizes  were  also  offered  for  miscellaneous 
plants,  such  as  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Liliums,  Heaths,  Fuchsias,  Eucharis, 
Perns,  Palms,  Coleuses,  &c.  The  entries  of  plants  were  330,  the  smallest 
number  in  any  of  the  sections,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  groups 
for  effect  and  a  few  collections  of  specimens  they  were  the  least  remarkable 
in  merit,  though  the  majority  were  clean  and  healthy. 

Cut  flowers  formed  an  extensive  portion  of  the  Show,  and  the  number  of 
entries  far  exceeded  those  in  the  other  sections,  835  collections  being  staged, 
which,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  occupied  considerable  space,  and  arranged 
as  they  were  on  tables  in  front  of  the  main  hall,  they  had  a  beautiful 
effect.  Ffty-two  classes  were  appropriated  to  them,  the  prizes  ranging 
from  £3  to  3s. 

Vegetables  also  constituted  an  exhibition  of  much  interest,  and  competi¬ 
tion  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  some  of  the  765  collections  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  extraordinary  size  and  merit,  for  there  are  several  redoubtable 
growers  in  the  district  round  Dundee,  but  particularly  in  Perthshire.  Thirty 
classes  were  included  in  this  section,  and  the  prizes  varied  from  £4  to  3s. 
It  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  little  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  the  proportionate  value  of  the  prizes  offered  for  different  vegetables, 
but  these  could  not  be  readily  avoided,  and  if  the  Committee  erred  in  giving 
rather  higher  prizes  for  some  vegetables  than  they  deserved,  it  was  an  error 
on  the  right  side. 

The  total  value  of  prizes  offered  was  thus  over  £1000,  and  in  addition  to 
those  provided  by  the  Society,  the  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Trustees  were  amongst  the  most  interesting.  These  were  three 
Memorial  medals  and  £5  with  each  for  the  best  specimen  Orchid  in  flower, 
for  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  and  for  the  best  two  bunches 
of  Grapes,  one  variety.  They  were  to  be  awarded  for  specimens  shown  ip 
any  class  by  amateurs  or  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  and  were  intended  as  addi¬ 
tional  honours  for  exhibits  of  unusual  merit,  but  unfortunately  in  the  case 
of  the  plants  the  Judges  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  specimens  worthy 
of  such  high  honours. 

As  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Show  at  Dundee  in  1876,  the 
spacious  Drill  Hall  and  grounds  were  devoted  to  the  exhibits.  Abundant 
room  is  there  afforded  for  the  entries  at  all  ordinary  shows,  but  at  this  one 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disposing  the  numerous  produc¬ 
tions  to  the  best  advantage,  which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  for¬ 
mality  of  the  building.  Advantageous  as  it  may  be  in  many  respects,  such 
as  proximity  to  the  stations,  its  central  position  permitting  the  townspeople 
to  readily  visit  it,  and  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  exhibits,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  best  for  a  flower  show,  at  least  in  a 
picturesque  point  of  view.  With  the  utmost  care  it  would  be  impossible  to 
produce  the  same  general  effect  which  is  secured  in  the  large  exhibition  house 
at  Manchester,  the  great  marquee  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  or 
even  in  the  series  of  marquees  at  the  York  gala.  To  compensate  for  this  defect, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  weather  in  September  is  very 
uncertain,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  a  three-days  show  under 
canvas  with  the  same  degree  of  safety  to  the  exhibits  as  in  such  a  hall  as 
this,  so  that  the  Committee  are  fully  justified  in  sacrificing  the  ornamental  to 
the  useful ;  and  as  the  chief  object  of  a  horticultural  exhibition  is  to  afford 
gardeners  an  opportunity  of  comparing  and  thus  improving  their  produce, 
the  mere  effective  beauty  is  of  little  consequence,  more  especially  in  this  case, 
where  fruits  and  vegetables  formed  the  principal  portions  of  the  display.  As 
regards  the  plants,  however,  much  taste  was  exercised  in  their  arrangement. 
The  groups  and  larger  collections  were  elevated  on  low  tables  2  feet  high, 
which  enabled  visitors  to  see  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  clothing  of 
the  edges  of  these  was,  however,  left  to  the  exhibitors,  and  in  some  instances 
there  was  a  bareness  that  was  far  from  pleasant ;  in  fact,  wherever  the  wood 
was  visible  it  detracted  from  the  appearance  of  the  groups,  and  had  it  been 
covered  with  baize  or  painted  a  dull  green  the  effect  would  have  been  greatly 
improved.  In  several  other  cases  the  higher  tables  devoted  to  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  similarly  unsightly,  and  was  remarked  by  many  visitors. 

The  Dundee  Horticultural  Society  has  latterly  gained  the  well-deserved 
reputation  of  holding  the  best  shows  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  therefore  doubly 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  another  decided  success,  for  though  the 
Exhibition  now  under  notice  was  international  only  in  name,  it  yet  deserves  a 
high  position  amongst  the  best  of  the  kind  held  in  recent  years.  The  Society 
is  under  most  influential  patronage,  has  a  large  pracical  and  energetic  Com¬ 
mittee  of  gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  amateurs,  and  is,  moreover,  particularly 
fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  J.  P.  Scott  as  Secretary.  The  success  of  a  .show  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  its  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Scott  appears  to  possess  in  a 
high  degree  the  qualities  most  needed  in  such  a  functionary — namely, 
courtesy,  energy,  and  a  methodical  system  of  working,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  multiplicity  of  details  connected  with  such  a  show  were  all 
disposed  of  with  a  smoothness  that  was  most  creditable.  In  marking  out 
the  positions  of  the  exhibits  considerable  care  was  also  exercised,  every 
place  being  numbered,  and  in  affixing  the  prize  cards  a  simple  but  effectual 
system  was  adopted.  An  envelope  with  the  name  of  the  exhibitor  written 
under  the  flap  was  placed  face  upwards  to  each  entry ;  upon  these  the  J udges 
marked  the  awards,  and  different  coloured  cards  for  first,  second,  and  third 
were  then  filled  in  and  placed  upon  the  exhibits.  The  only  disadvantage  in 
this  was  that  a  large  number  of  clerks  had  to  be  employed,  but  the  work  was 
quickly  and  correctly  performed,  and  that  is  of  the  most  importance. 

The  total  space  occupied  by  the  Show  was  about  46,000  square  feet,  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  main  hall  where  the  covered  tables  were  occupied  with 
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ut  flowers  is  300  feet  long  by  85  feet  broad.  The  hall  containing  the  bulk  of 
he  plants  is  1(11  feet  long  and  80  feet  broad  ;  a  second  hall,  also  devoted  to 
plants,  fruits,  and  the  honey  e.xhibits,  is  100  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide  ;  a 
space  in  the  rear  similar  to  that  in  front,  but  about  half  the  length,  being 
devoted  to  vegetables.  A  large  staff  of  Judges  was  engaged,  including  some 
of  the  leading  horticulturists  in  England  and  Scotland,  those  in  the  several 
sections  being  as  follows  For  Fruits  ;  Messrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  Chiswick  ; 
Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Palace;  R.  Westcott,  Raby  Castle,  Darlington  ; 
John  Webster,  (Jordon  Castle;  John  Fowler,  Castle  Kennedy  ;  Thomas Lnnt, 
Ardgowan ;  and  James  Morrison,  Archerfield.  For  Plants:  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  London;  T.  Baines,  London;  J.  Routledge, 
Freelands,  Perth  ;  and  J.  Lindsey,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
For  Cut  Flowers  :  Messrs.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh  ;  James  Grieve,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  ;  George  Wyness,  Usan  ;  and  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame. 
For  Vegetables  :  Messrs.  Thos.  Ormiston,  Alloa  Castle  ;  A.  Mackinnon, 
Scone  Palace ;  J.  Browning,  Dupplin  Castle ;  and  P.  Whitton,  Methven 
Castle. 

All  day  on  Wednesday  and  throughout  the  night  exhibitors  were  busy 
staging  their  contributions,  as  judging  was  timed  to  commence  at  7  A.M.  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  so  well  were  the  arrangements  carried  out  that  very 
little  delay  occurred.  The  Show  was  opened  to  the  public  at  11  a.ji.  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  with  an  appropriate  speech,  and  a  large 
number  of  visitors  soon  assembled,  the  hall  being  crowded  throughout 
the  day. 

FEUIT. 

A  grand  display  of  fruits  was  provided,  and  though  a  few  weak  samples 
were  observable  in  several  of  the  classes,  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  were 
distinguished  by  more  than  ordinary  merit.  This  especially  applies  to  the 
collections  and  Grapes,  which  included  some  extremely  fine  specimens. 
Hardy  fruits  were  also  fairly  well  represented,  and  Apples  were  much  finer 
and  more  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected  this  season.  After  the 
collections,  however,  the  Grapes  formed  the  largest  and  in  every  way  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  fruit  show  ;  but  the  exhibits  in  these  classes 
varied  considerably  in  quality,  some  being  extraordinarily  fine,  and  a  few 
were  not  fit  for  the  exhibition  table. 

Collections. — The  leading  class  was  that  for  sixteen  sorts  of  fruits,  in 
which  there  were  four  competitors — Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Pease, 
Bart.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  Yorkshire  ;  Mr.  (x.  Johnston,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar  ;  Mr.  David  Murray,  Culzean 
Gardens,  Maybole  ;  and  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby.  All 
these  were  very  close  in  merit,  but  the  collections  from  the  first  two 
exhibitors  named  above  were  particularly  meritorious,  and  the  Judges  had 
exceedingly  great  difficulty  in  determining  which  should  take  precedence. 
After  a  careful  comparison  it  was,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
who  won  the  premier  award  by  a  few  points  only,  though  in  the  opinion  of 
some  experienced  horticulturists  present  there  was  a  clear  difference  in  the 
merits  of  the  competing  samples.  The  Yorkshire  fruits  comprised  the 
following  varieties  : — Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  good  bunches,  and  berries 
of  medium  colour  ;  Trebbiano,  very  large,  but  some  of  the  berries  were 
rather  green  ;  Gros  Maroc,  large  and  finely  coloured  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
of  rather  indifferent  quality,  one  bunch  well  coloured,  but  slightly  withered, 
and  the  other  was  greenish.  The  two  Melons,  Scarlet  Premier  and  B?st  of 
All,  were  strong  points  in  this  collection,  as  they  were  beautifully  ripened 
and  superbly  netted  ;  very  seldom  indeed  are  such  handsome  specimens  seen 
at  exhibitions.  The  Pines,  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Queen,  were  also  very  even 
and  well  developed.  Peaches,  Princess  of  Wales,  were  large  and  handsome, 
Violette  Hative  being  finely  coloured.  Nectarines  Humboldt  were  well 
ripened.  Durondeau  Pears,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Magnum  Bonum  Plums, 
and  Green  Gages,  all  ripe  and  of  good  appearance,  completed  a  most  creditable 
and  praiseworthy  collection,  and  one  which  well  deserved  the  honours  it 
gained. 

Mr.  J.  Johnston’s  collection,  though  second,  was  one  that  any  grower 
might  have  been  proud  to  own.  It  included  dishes  of  the  following  : — 
Grapes,  Raisin  de  (jalabre,  large  and  of  fair  colour  ;  Madresfield  Court,  fine 
berries,  but  not  quite  coloured  to  the  base  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  finer  than 
those  in  the  first  stand,  of  better  colour,  and  altogether  preferable  ;  Black 
Alicante,  small  berries,  but  finely  coloured.  The  Pines  were  rather  irregular, 
the  Smooth  Cayenne  was  large  and  well  proportioned  ;  but  the  other.  Prince 
Albert,  wa?  much  smaller,  though  well  ripened.  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines  were  fine  ;  Green  Gage  and  Victoria  Plums  were  similarly  good  ; 
Morello  Cherries,  Red  Magdalen  Peaches  handsome,  Stirling  Castle  Peaches 
excellently  coloured,  Moorpark  Apricots,  and  a  pretty  dish  of  Due  de  Telliers 
Nectarines.  The  third  position  was  gained  by  Mr.  David  Murray,  who  had 
a  less  even  collection,  and  rather  weak  in  one  or  two  dishes,  but  yet  included 
some  fine  specimens.  The  Grapes  were  Madresfield  Court,  even  bunches, 
not  quite  sufficiently  coloured  ;  Raisin  de  Calabre,  very  large  and  handsome  ; 
Gros  Guillaume,  large  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  good  size  bunches  and  fair 
colour.  The  other  dishes  were  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plums,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  Kirke’s  Plum,  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples,  Conqueror  of  Europe 
and  Bloxholm  Hall  Melons,  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  all  of  medium 
size,  but  mostly  well  ripened. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  sorts  there  were  three  competitors,  Mr.  D. 
Dickson,  gardener  to  J.  Balfour  Melville,  Esq.,  St.  Andrews,  winning  the 
leading  prize  with  finely  coloured  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman,  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes  ;  handsome  Orange  Apricots,  large  and  finely  coloured  ; 
Victoria  Nectarines,  rather  green  ;  Barrington  Peaches,  large  and  handsome ; 
White  I.schia  Figs,  good ;  Blenheim  Orange, and  Best  of  All  Melons;  Walburton 
Admirable  Peaches,  fine  and  well  ripened  ;  Kirke’s  Plums,  large  ;  and  Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien  Pears.  Mr.  McKelvie,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Roxburghe, 
Brixmonth  Park,  Dunbar,  was  placed  second  with  fruits  but  few  points 
behind  the  others,  his  most  noteworthy  dishes  being  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Black  Alicante  Grapeq  fine  bunches  and  excellently  coloured,  especially 
the  last  named  ;  Noblesse  Peaches  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  good  ;  Moorpark 
Apricots,  large  and  handsome  ;  Barrington  Peaches  of  great  size  ;  and  Carters’ 
Emerald  Melon.  Mr.  David  Ross,  The  Gardens,  St.  Martin’s,  Perth,  was 
third,  showing  Red  Masculine  Apricots  and  Gosford  Black  Grapes  in  capital 
condition. 

There  was  the  same  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  eight  sorts  of 
furits.  Mr.  J.  Day,  The  Gardens,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston,  was  first, 


staging  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Alicante  Grapes  in  fine  form,  good  in  size, 
colour,  and  bloom  ;  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches  and  Magnum  Bonum  Plums 
were  also  notable  dishes  in  his  collection.  Second  honours  were  secured  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Athole,  Dunkeld,  whose  best 
dish  was  Welbeck  Seedling  Nectarines,  and  the  third  place  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Gilchrist,  E.sq.,  Speddock,  Dumfries,  who 
had  a  fine  bunch  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes  well  ripened. 

Grapes. — A  considerable  portion  of  the  space  devoted  to  fruits  in  the 
central  hall  was  occupied  by  the  Grapes  in  competition,  and  as  thirty  classes 
were  appropriated  to  them  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  they  required 
some  extensive  accommodation.  One  side  of  the  table,  100  feet  long,  was 
filled  with  the  Grapes,  besides  some  yards  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  very 
rarely  indeed  are  so  many  fine  examples  seen  together.  It  is  true  that  the 
critical  observer  might  detect  several  defective  bunches,  and  perhaps  there 
was  a  slight  want  of  colour  in  the  white  varieties  generally,  but  the  black 
Grapes  mostly  carried  a  good  bloom. 

Collections  of  Varieties. — A  class  was  provided  for  eight  bunches  of 
Grapes,  distinct  varieties  ;  and  six  fine  collections  were  entered.  Mr.  David 
Murray  succeeded,  gaining  the  chief  position  with  superb,  even  bunches, 
well  ripened  and  grandly  coloured.  It  included  some  of  the  rest  Grapes  in 
the  Show,  and  Mr.  Murray  well  merited  the  honour  he  so  ably  won.  The 
varieties  represented  were  Madresfield  Court,  compact  well-formed  bunches, 
finely  coloured ;  Golden  Queen,  clear,  rich,  good  colour;  Alnwick  Stedling, 
fine  in  bunch  and  excellent  colour  ;  Gros  Guillaume,  large  and  bearing  a  good 
bloom  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  remarkably  handsome,  possessing  that  rich 
amber  tint  so  rarely  seen  ;  Black  Alicante  ;  Mrs.  Pince,  even  and  well 
finished  ;  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  good  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  and  fairly 
ripened.  Mr.  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Paton,  Esq.,  Alloa,  won  second  honours 
with  a  fine  collection,  comprising  Black  Hamburgh,  finely  coloured  ;  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  wonderfully  fine  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  equally  well  ripened  ; 
Lady  Downe’s,  beautifully  coloured ;  Alicante,  splendid  bunch  ;  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  excellently  ripened  ;  Alnwick  Seedling,  pure  colour,  dense  bloom  ; 
and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  well  ripened.  Mr.  McKelvie  was  third  with 
large  bunches,  but  not  so  well  coloured  as  in  the  two  preceding  collections. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Alnwick  Seedling  were, 
however,  well  shown.  For  six  varieties,  one  bunch  of  each,  there  were  again 
three  entries,  Mr.  Dickson  taking  the  lead  with  Golden  Queen,  rather  green  ; 
Alnwick  Seedling,  fine  colour ;  Muscat  Hamburgh,  large  bunch,  rather 
red  ;  Gros  Colman  ;  and  Black  Hamburgh,  large  bunches  of  medium  size 
but  good  colour  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  beautifully  ripened.  Mi’.  J.  Reid, 
gardener  to  Provost  Moncur,  Dundee,  followed,  showing  splendid  examples 
of  Gros  Colman  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  the  latter  was  slightly 
wanting  in  colour.  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart., 
Brayton,  Carlisle,  was  third,  staging  Gros  Maroc  and  Raisin  de  Calabre  of 
great  size.  There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  four  varieties,  no 
less  than  eleven  collections  being  staged.  Mr.  Thomas  Boyd,  gardener  to 
Wm.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Callender  Park.  Falkirk,  was  accorded  the  premier  place 
for  very  handsome  examples  of  Lady  Downe’s,  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  all  beautifully  coloured.  Mr.  Day  followed, 
having  Alicante.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colman,  and  Foster’s  Seedling, 
well  ripened.  Mr.  Louden,  The  Gardens,  The  Quinta,  Chirk,  was  third,  his 
best  bunches  being  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Colman. 

Thirteen  classes  were  devoted  to  the  leading  varieties  of  Grapes  sepa¬ 
rately,  two  bunches  of  each,  and  these  occupied  considerable  space. 

Gros  Guillaume. — Three  competitors  entered  this  class,  Mr.  Mclndoe 
winning  the  first  place  with  very  large  and  finely  coloured  examples.  Mr. 
Murray  followed  with  smaller  but  finely  coloured  bunches.  Mr.  Reed  was 
third  with  larger  bunches,  but  smaller  in  the  berry. 

Alicante.— ThQ  competition  was  extremely  keen  in  this  class,  eleven  lots 
being  staged,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  capitally  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Day 
secured  the  premier  position  with  large  bunches  and  finely  coloured.  Mr. 
Hammond  followed  with  medium-sized  bunches  and  berries  of  good  colour, 
Mr.  Thompson  being  adjudged  the  third  place  for  excellently  coloured  but 
irregular  bunches. 

Black  Uamburcjh. — The  popularity  of  this  Grape  was  shown  by  the 
number  of  entries  (thirteen)  exceeding  those  in  all  the  other  classes.  Mr. 
Boyd  was  awarded  the  premier  prize  for  fine  bunches,  medium-sized  berries, 
and  good  colour.  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  H.  C.  Clark,  Esq.,  Speddock, 
Dumfries,  was  second  with  fairly  coloured  examples;  and  Mr.  J.  Beisant, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Armistead,  Castle  Huntley,  was  third. 

Gros  Colman. — Only  two  pairs  of  bunches  were  entered,  Mr.  Mclndoe 
leading  with  fine  bunches,  the  berries  large  but  slightly  wanting  in  colour. 
No  second  prize  was  awarded  ;  and  the  third-prize  bunches  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Scott,  gardener  to  James  Shanks,  Esq.,  Arbroath,  were  small,  the  berries 
being,  however,  of  good  size  and  the  colour  good. 

Lady  Boione's. — Eight  competitors  entered  this  class,  showing  very  close 
even  samples,  and  mostly  well  coloured.  Mr.  P.  Boyd  was  awarded  the 
leading  honours  for  large  even  bunches  bearing  an  excellent  bloom.  Mr. 
Murray  was  second  with  smaller  but  similarly  well-coloured  bunches. 
Mr.  McKelvie  took  the  third  place  with  even  bunches,  the  berries  fine  but 
wanting  in  colour.  ,  ,  , 

Madresfield  Court.— 'Mr.  Mclndoe  and  Mr.  John  Hannah,  gardener  to 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P.,  Monreith,  Wigtownshire,  were  the  only  exhibitors 
of  this  variety,  and  neither  showed  it  in  as  good  condition  as  it  has  been 
seen  at  some  of  the  London  exhibitions  recently.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
in  the  order  named  above,  the  premier  bunches  being  compact,  of  medium 
size,  and  the  colour  good.  Mr.  Hannah’s  bunches  were  large  and  the  berries 
fine’,  but  they  were  slightly  wanting  in  colour  and  appeared  to  have  been 
somewhat  rubbed. 

Mrs.  Pince.— Four  lots  were  staged  of  this  variety,  Mr.  Murray  securing 
the  chief  prize  for  handsome  bunches  as  regards  form  and  size,  but  rathir 
deficient  in  colour.  Mr.  G.  Reid  had  smaller  bunches,  and  still  less  well 
coloured.  Mr.  Haig,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Lindertis,  was  third 

for  large  bunches,  but  not  satisfactorily  finish' d. 

Muscat  Hamburgh. — This  was  an  interesting  class,  for  to  the  leading 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Boyd,  was  awarded  the  Veitch  Memorial  medal  and  prize  of 
£5,  and  strangely  enough  the  Judges  had  hesitated  between  this  and  another 
exhibit  from  the  same  grower,  so  that  he  had  a  double  chance  of  obtaining 
this  much-coveted  honour.  The  bunches  selected  for  the  chief  position  in 
the  class,  and  to  which  the  other  prizes  were  subsequently  awarded,  were 
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very  compact,  well-formed,  and  finely  though  not  highly  coloured.  In  the 
op  nion  of  sortie  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  bunches  were  not  sufficiently 
tuinned,  and  there  was  certainly  a  decided  approach  to  crowding  in 
some  parts  of  them.  Mr.  G-.  Dickson  was  second  with  smaller  and  somewhat 
reddish  samples,  Mr.  Mclndoe  being  third  with  quite  red  specimens,  the 
berries,  however,  being  of  unusual  size. 

Any  other  Black  Variety  — Two  remarkable  bunches  of  G-ros  Maroc  were 
staged  by  Mr.  W.  Murray,  gardener  to  T.  0.  Carnmouth,  Esq.,  Polmont,  and 
deservedly  awarded  first  honours  in  the  class  amongst  five  competitors. 
The  bunches  were  large,  and  the  berries  were  extraordinary  in  size,  bloom, 
and  finish — some  of  the  finest  indeed  that  have  been  shown  this  season. 
Mr.  D.  Murray  secured  the  second  place  with  Alnwick  Seedling,  well 
coloured;  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  third  with  Gros  Maroc,  smaller  than  the 
first-named,  but  well  colourfd. 

Buckland  Sweetioater. — Three  pairs  of  this  variety  were  entered.  Mr. 
David  Howie,  Dunmarle  Castle  Gardens,  Culross,  won  chief  honours  for 
handsome  bunches  and  berries  beautifally  coloured — indeed,  all  those  shown 
were  good  in  that  respect.  Mr.  John  Fraser,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Grant,  Forfar, 
secured  the  next  prize  for  smaller  but  equally  well  ripened  samples.  Mr.  J. 
Gray,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Turnbull,  The  Manse,  Lesmahagow,  was 
third  for  similar  examples. 

Muscat  oj  Alexandria. — The  competition  in  this  class  was  keen,  seven  pairs 
of  bunches  being  entered.  Mr.  G.  Ramsay,  The  Gardens,  Fordell  House, 
Inverkeithing,  won  the  premier  honours  for  finely  coloured  bunches  of 
medium  size.  Mr.  Day  followed,  having  large  bunches  and  berries,  but  only 
moderately  well  coloured.  Mr.  McKelvie,  who  was  third,  also  had  large 
bunches,  but  defective  in  bloom  and  finish. 

Any  other  White  Variety. — Five  lots  were  entered  in  this  class,  Mr.  Ram¬ 
say  leading  with  beautiful  bunches  of  an  unnamed  variety,  but  which  was 
considered  by  the  Judges  to  be  White  Tokay.  The  berries  large,  oval,  of  a 
soft,  clear,  semi-transparent  yellow  hue.  Mr.  J.  Dewar,  gardener  to  Capt. 
J.  Archibald,  Beechwood,  Tillicoutry,  was  placed  second  for  handsome 
examples  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  large  in  bunches  and  berries  and  well 
coloured.  Mr.  Mclndoe  took  the  third  place  with  Golden  Champion  fairly 
good. 

Single-lunch  Class. — Fourteen  classes  were  devoted  to  single  bunches  of 
Grapes  in  their  respective  varieties  like  the  preceding  section,  but  exhibitors 
in  that  were  precluded  from  competing  with  single  bunches.  Alnwick  Seed¬ 
ling. — Mr.  McKelvie  won  first  with  large  handsome  bunches,  but  slightly 
rubbed,  being  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  gardener  to  John  Steel.  Esq., 
Springbank,  Stirling,  with  smaller  wmll-coloured  examples.  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh. — Mr.  J.  Jeffery,  gardener  to  H.  Pringle,  Esq.,  Craigcleuch,  Langholm, 
took  the  lead  for  finely  coloured  bunches  of  medium  size.  Mr.  Watson,  The 
Gnynd,  and  Mr.  G.  Smith,  gardener  to  M.  Brand,  Esq.,  Mylnefield  House, 
were  second  and  third  respectively  with  smaller  samples.  Black  Alicante. — 
Seven  fine  bunches  were  staged,  Mr.  Bojd  winning  first  honours  for  large 
superbly  coloured  bunches  ;  Mr.  John  Laing  being  second  with  medium-sized 
but  Well-finished  samples.  Mr.  E.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  Harris,  Der¬ 
went  Lodge,  Cockermouth,  was  third  with  neat  bunches,  rather  small,  but 
of  good  colour.  Gros  Colman. — Of  four  competitors  Mr.  G.  Smith  was  the 
most  successful,  his  bunches  having  larg#  and  fairly  coloured  berries.  Mr. 
Beisant,  who  followed,  had  grand  berries,  but  rather  red  ;  Mr.  Johnston, 
gardener  toT.  H.  Smieton,  Esq.,  Panmure  Villa,  Broughty  Ferry,  taking  the 
third  place  with  compact  bunches,  but  not  sufficiently  thinned.  Lady 
Downe’s. — Messrs.  Beisant,  Johnstone,  and  Laing  were  the  prizetakers  in  this 
class,  all  showing  well.  Mrs.  Pince. — Mr.  E.  Douglas  was  first  with  a  small 
bunch,  but  capitally  finished  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Gregor,  gardener  to  H.  0.  Gill,  Esq., 
Fairfield,  Aberdeen,  being  second  with  thin  bunches.  Any  other  black 
variety. — Mr.  Brunton  led  with  Muscat  Hamburgh,  good  in  size  of  bunch 
and  berry,  but  rather  red.  Mr.  D.  Morrison,  Inchmartine,  was  second  with 
West’s  St.  Peter’s  ;  Mr.  Fraser  following. 

There  were  fewer  classes  devoted  to  white  Grapes,  and  one  of  these,  that 
for  Mrs.  Pearson,  was  unrepresented.  Buckland  Sweetwater. — Mr.  J. 
McIntyre,  Woodside  Gardens,  Darlington,  was  adjudged  first  honours  for 
good  bunches  finely  ripened  ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Y.  Blyth-Martin, 
Esq.,  Blyth  House,  Newport,  Fife,  was  second  with  smaller  samples  ;  and 
Mr.  Meldrum,  Kirkcaldy,  was  placed  third  with  rather  a  poor  bunch.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. — Of  the  six  bunches  contributed  the  best  was  from  Mr.  J. 
Johnston,  gardener  to  A.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Ashludie,  a  fine  even  bunch  of  ex¬ 
cellent  colour.  Mr.  E.  Douglas  followed  with  smaller  examples  ;  and  Mr. 
Souza  was  third  for  a  rather  irregular  bunch.  Any  other  white  variety. — 
There  was  the  same  number  of  entries  in  this  as  the  preceding,  Mr.  Hannah 
securing  chief  honours  with  Golden  Hamburgh,  very  large  in  the  bunc’n. 
Mr.  Haig  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  rather  loose  but  fairly  good  ; 
and  Mr.  Beisant  took  the  third  place,  also  for  the  same  variety,  very  large  in 
berry. 

'Three  interesting  classes  were  those  for  the  heaviest  bunch,  the  best 
coloured,  and  the  finest  flavoured  Grapes.  For  weight,  Mr.  Hannah  exhibited 
an  enormous  bunch  of  Syrian,  which  was  said  to  weigh  18  lbs.,  but  it  was 
loose  and  far  from  handsome  in  its  proportions.  The  second  place  was 
secured  by  Mr.  J.  Laing,  who  had  small  examples  apparently  of  the  same 
variety,  while  Mr.  Mclndoe  took  the  third  place  for  the  Raisin  de  Calabre, 
also  large  but  considerably  less  than  the  first.  In  the  class  for  Grapes  with 
the  best  bloom  there  were  thirteen  exhibitors,  and  nearly  all  showed  Alicante, 
Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Thompson  being  first  and  second  with  grandly  coloured 
examples  of  that  variety ;  and  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  Thomson  Baton,  Esq., 
Alloa,  being  third  with  Alnwick  Seedling  in  good  condition.  In  the  finest- 
flavour  class  the  competition  was  also  good,  Mr.  G.  Johnston  leading  with 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  rather  red.  Mr.  Alex.  Crosbie,  Buchanan  House,  Drymen, 
Stirling,  was  second  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Souza  third  with 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  A  fourth  exhibitor  who  staged  a  bunch  with  some 
added  berries  to  render  it  the  necessary  weight  being  disqualified. 

Melons. — Two  classes  were  appropriated  to  Melons,  one  for  green-flesh 
varieties  and  the  other  for  scarlet-flesh,  and  in  each  the  comjDetition  was 
extremely  keen.  In  the  green-flesh  class  there  were  sixteen  competitors, 
Mr.  W.  Alison,  Seaview  Gardens,  Monifieth,  winning  the  first  place  with  a 
neat  variety,  but  unnamed.  Mr.  H.  Pettigrew,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  Cardiff  Castle,  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  Mr.  Goodacre  being 
third  with  Hero  of  Lockinge,  very  fine,  the  only  fruit  named.  For  a  scarlet- 
flesh  variety  the  competition  was  still  more  keen,  nineteen  fruits  being  entered. 


Mr.  James  Malcolm,  Sunnyside  Asylum,  Montrose,  was  first  with  a  small 
unnamed  fruit ;  Mr.  John  McKenzie,  gardener  to  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  Belmont 
House,  Dundee,  w'as  second,  and  Mr.  Haig,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Munroe, 
Bart.,  Kirriemuir,  third,  each  having  neat  but  unnamed  fruits. 

Peaches. — The  dhplay  of  Peaches  were  satisfactory,  as,  although  finer 
fruits  are  occasionally  seen,  the  majority  were  highly  coloured,  and  some 
were  of  good  size.  Ten  lots  of  twelve  Peaches  were  entered,  Mr.  J.  McLeod, 
gardener  to  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  Brentham  Park,  Stirling,  contributing  the 
best  specimens,  really  handsome  fruits  of  a  dark-coloured  variety  like  Stirling 
Castle.  Mr.  James  Johnston  followed  with  a  similar  variety,  and  scarcely 
less  fine  fruits  :  Mr.  .1.  Mclndoe  being  third  with  Princess  of  Wales,  large 
fruits,  but  not  possessing  the  colour  of  the  two  former.  With  six  Peaches 
the  competition  was  nearly  as  good,  nine  dishes  being  staged,  and  all  very 
close  in  merit.  Mr.  Milne  won  first  honours  for  Princess  of  Wales,  very 
large  and  handsome.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  was  second  with  Stirling  Castle, 
excellent  in  colour,  Mr.  McKelvie  taking  the  third  place  for  the  same  variety 
as  that  shown  by  the  preceding  exhibitor. 

Nectabines. — Similar  classes  were  provided  for  these  as  for  the  Peaches 
— namely,  for  twelve  and  six  fruits  respectively.  In  the  former  there  were 
five  competitors,  Mr.  Johnston  securing  first  honours  with  Pitmaston 
Orange,  large  and  extremely  handsome,  The  second  place  was  secured  by 
Mr.  James  Hunter,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Lambton  Castle,  who 
had  some  fine  examples  of  Violette  Hative  ;  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to 

C.  S.  H.  D.  Moray,  Esq.,  Abercairny,  Crieff,  being  third  with  Violette 
Hative,  w'ell  coloured.  Eleven  dishes  of  six  Nectarines  were  entered,  Mr. 
J.  Brown,  gardener  to  Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  Taybank  House,  Errol,  winning 
premier  honours  with  Pitmaston  Orange,  very  fine  ;  Mr.  John  Laing,  gar¬ 
dener  to  General  Clark,  Rattray,  Craighall,  Blairgowrie,  was  placed  second 
with  Elruge,  good;  Mr.  James  Milne,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Tweedie,  Esq., 
Eachan  House,  Biggar,  Peebles,  being  third  with  an  unnamed  variety  of 
good  size  but  pale  colour. 

Apbicots  and  Plums. — Apricots  are  extremely  well  grown  in  Perth¬ 
shire  and  neighbouring  counties,  and  accordingly  this  handsome  fruit  was 
well  represented  by  a  dozen  dishes  of  twelve  fruits  each,  Mr.  John 
Brunton,  gardener  to  Sir  Alexander  Kinloch,  Bart.,  Gilmerton,  Drem, 
secm-ing  the  leading  prize  for  large  richly  coloured  fruits  of  Moorpark. 
Following  closely  with  the  same  variety  were  Messrs.  J.  Brown  and  John 
GaUoway,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Minto,  Minto  House.  There  was  a  still 
greater  competition  in  the  Plum  class,  nineteen  entering,  and  all  showing 
handsome  well-ripened  fririts.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  was  first  with  Reine 
Claude  Violette  and  Jefferson  ;  Mr.  Goodacre  second  with  Pond’s  Seedling, 
Kirke’s,  and  Guthrie’s  Green  Gage,  and  Mr.  J.  Souza  third. 

Pines. — There  was  not  an  extensive  display  of  these,  nor  were  the  fruits 
of  extraordinary  merit,  though  they  were  mostly  of  useful  size,  well 
developed,  and  ripe.  The  best  pair  were  from  Mr.  D.  Murray,  Mr.  Mclndoe 
taking  the  second  place  with  smaller  samples.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  two  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines,  both  handsome  examples ;  Mr. 
Mclndoe  and  Mr.  Goodacre  being  awarded  the  prizes  for  a  single  Pine, 
each  staging  fairly  good  fruits. 

Apples. — The  principal  class  in  this  section  was  for  the  six  heaviest 
Apples,  and  in  that  class  there  were  eighteen  entries,  all  the  exhibitors 
staging  large  handsome  fruits.  Mr.  McKenzie  took  the  lead  with  Gloria 
Mundi,  Si  lbs. ;  Mr.  Mclndoe  followed  with  Ecklinville,  nearly  as  fine  ;  Mr. 

D.  Murray  having  Gloria  Mundi  weighing  4f  lbs.,  for  which  he  secured 
the  third  prize.  The  competition  was  very  strong  for  a  collection  of  baking 
Apples,  twenty-four  lots  being  entered,  the  majority  unusually  fine  for  the 
season.  Mr.  McKenzie  won  chief  honours,  having  Warner’s  King,  Lord 
Suffield,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  in  splendid  condition. 
Mr.  Mclndoe  was  second  with  smaller  but  even,  clean  fruits  of  a  greater 
number  of  varieties,  amongst  which  the  most  notable  in  size  and  general 
merit  were  Flanders  Pippin,  Lady  ;Henniker,  Lord  Suffield,  Grenadier, 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Ecklinville.  Warner’s  King,  and  Hollandbury. 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  followed,  had  Lady  Henniker,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch,  and  Lord  Suffield  in  satisfactory  form.  The  dessert  Apples  were 
rather  small  and  wanting  in  colour,  but  clean  and  even.  Of  the  fourteen 
competitors  Mr.  J.  Hunter  was  the  most  successful,  taking  first  for  Golden 
Pippin,  Court-Pendu-Plat,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Mr. 
Mclndoe  was  a  close  second,  his  best  fruits  being  Yorkshire  Beauty, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Mr.  Galloway  was  third 
with  smaller  examples. 

Peab.s. — These  were  not  so  largely  shown  as  the  Apples,  and  were  not 
of  remarkable  quality,  being  mostly  somewhat  small,  except  in  the  first 
class,  and  unripe.  Four  dishes  of  six  Pears  for  weight  were  entered,  Mr. 
Hunter  leading  with  Beurre  Diel,  lbs.,  two  of  the  fruits  weighing  23  ozs. 
each.  These  were  much  the  finest  shown,  those  from  Mr.  McKenzie  and 
Mr.  Laing,  who  wmre  second  and  third,  being  considerably  smaller.  For 
twelve  varieties,  two  fruits  of  each,  ripe  or  unripe,  there  were  thirteen 
entries,  Mr.  Hunter  securing  first  honours  for  fairly  good  fruits,  of  which 
the  best  were  Beurrd  Clairgeau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey.  Mr.  McKenzie’s  best  fruits  in  this  second  collection  were  Durondeau, 
Beurrd  d’Aremberg,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  Mr.  Mclndoe  showing 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,and  Beurrd  Diel,  very  fine.  With  three  varieties,  excl  u- 
sive  of  JargonelF,  Mr.  Hunter  was  first,  staging 'Souvenir  du  Congres,  and 
Jersey  Gratioli,  extremely  fine.  Mr.  Mclndoe  had  Souvenir  du  Congres  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  in  satisfactory  condition,  Mr.  J.  Laing  following 
with  smaller  specimens.  There  were  eight  dishes  of  nine  Jargonelles,  the 
prizes  being  secured  by  Messrs.  W.  Murray,  W.  McDerwent,  and  McKenzie, 
the  first-named  having  much  the  finest  fruits. 

M1.SCELLANEOU.S  Fbiiits. — Numerous  other  classes  were  provided  for 
fruits,  but  they  can  only  be  briefly  referred  to.  The  Vines  in  pots  were  not 
of  exceptional  merit,  except  the  first-prize  specimen  from  Mr.  John  Machar, 
gardener  to  Robert  Mudie,  Esq.,  which  was  a  good  example  of  Alicante, 
with  nine  fine  bunches.  In  the  white  variety  class  Mr.  G.  R.  Milne,  The 
Grange  Gardens,  Monifieth,  was  first  with  an  unnamed  variety  bearing 
fifteen  small  bunches  of  round  greenish  berries.  With  twelve  Figs  Messrs. 
Hunter,  Galloway,  and  J.  Reid  were  the  prizetakers,  the  leading  variety 
being  Brown  Turkey  well  ripened.  Hardy  fruits  were  shown  in  good 
condition,  especially  by  the  three  winners  in  the  class  for  eight  dishes — 
nam;ly,  Mr.  P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  Mr.  Peter  Robertson,  and  Mr.  J.  Brown  ;  and 
in  several  smaller  amateur  classes  there  was  also  a  close  competition  with 
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good  fruits.  Mr.  W.  Murray  had  the  only  four  fruit  trees  in  pots,  for  which 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  ;  excellently  grown  and  freely  fruiting  specimens 
of  Souvenir  du  Congres  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  Jefferson  Plum, 
and  Lord  Grosvenor  Apple,  each  tree  being  about  6  feet  high  and  well 
furni.shed.  Morello  Cherries  were  extensively  shown,  nineteen  dishes  being 
staged,  the  leading  honours  being  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Milne,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Goodacre  and  J.  Laing.  In  the  amateurs’  classes  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Plums  were  represented  by  some  fine  dishes,  and  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  extent  of  the  display. 

PLANTS. 

Sufiicient  plants  were  exhibited  to  afford  an  agreeable  furnishing  in  tl  e 
large  hall,  but  although  a  number  of  classes  were  devoted  to  them,  and  the 
prizes  were  liberal,  there  were  few  exhibits  of  unusual  merit  except  the  tables 
or  groups  of  plants.  Some  fine  Crotons  were  notable  in  a  few  collections, 
and  the  Ferns  throughout  were  healthy,  but  generally  rather  small.  Liliums 
were  excellently  flowered  and  afforded  an  agreeable  feature  in  the  Show,  the 
plants  for  table  decoration  being  also  extremely  good.  What  were  needed  in 
such  a  large  and  lofty  building  were  some  of  the  giant  specimens  which  take 
the  honours  at  the  southern  shows,  as  they  would  have  assisted  greatly 
in  removing  the  bareness  a  little  too  apparent  in  some  parts  of  the  halls. 

Groups  oj  Plants. — -Two  classes  were  devoted  to  these,  one  for  nursery¬ 
men  and  the  other  for  gardeners,  five  of  the  former  entering  and  four  of  the 
latter.  The  prizes  were  offered  for  the  most  effectively  arz’anged  collection 
of  plants,  to  be  placed  on  low  tables  about  2  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
nine  competing  groups  were  arranged  with  excellent  effect  down  the  centre 
of  the  principal  hall,  forming  an  extremely  beautiful  avenue.  In  the  nur¬ 
serymen’s  class,  in  which  the  stipulated  size  of  group  was  20  feet  long  by  8  feet 
wide,  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  were  the  leading  exhibitors, 
securing  the  premier  honour  for  a  well-finished,  graceful,  and  bright  group. 
The  Crotons  were  especially  notable  in  this  collection,  tall  handsomely 
coloured  examples  of  the  best  varieties.  Liliums  auratum  and  speciosum 
were  also  prominent,  imparting  a  most  pleasing  appearance  to  the  group  ; 
Dracaenas,  Nepenthes,  Anthuriums,  Palms,  and  miscellaneous  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  were  also  employed,  the  groundwork  being  formed  of 
Adiantums  informally  arranged  so  as  not  to  form  a  level  bank.  The  margin 
consisted  chiefly  of  Ficus  repens  and  Panicum  variegatum,  which,  drooping 
over  the  side  of  the  table,  added  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  concealing  the  staging.  Second  honours  were  accorded  to  Messrs. 
D.  k  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  who  had  a  pleasing  combination  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Lilies,  Impatiens  Sultani,  and  other  flowering  plants  very  freely  disposed, 
and  possessing  a  most  agreeable  brightness,  the  only  defect  being  the  margin, 
which,  being  formed  of  a  wreath  of  shrub  leaves  and  shoots,  had  a  rather 
incongruous  appearance.  Messrs.  Clarke  Bros.,  Dundee,  were  third  with  a 
tasteful  and  pretty  group,  in  which  there  was  a  good  proportion  of  flowering 
plants  arranged  on  an  undulating  groundwork  of  Adiantums. 

In  the  gardeners’  class  for  a  table  15  feet  by  8  feet  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  Brajton, 
Carlisle,  whose  exceedingly  graceful  group  was  much  admired  by  all  who 
saw  it.  It  was  unpretentious  but  remarkably  pretty,  the  surface  being  varied 
and  the  number  of  flowering  plants  well  proportioned.  A  beautiful  ground¬ 
work  was  formed  of  healthy  fresh  Adiantums,  with  a  central  Cordyline  and 
two  end  Crotons,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  Celosias,  Acalyphas, 
Oncidiums,  Anthuriums,  Hydrangeas,  and  Vallotas,  the  margins  being  formed 
of  Panicum  variegatum,  which  drooped  round  the  sides  very  gracefully. 
Mr.  William  Alison  secured  second  honours  for  a  pleasing  group,  in  which 
Crotons,  Dractenas,  and  Palms  such  as  Cocos  Weddelliana  predominated, 
arranged  upon  a  bank  of  Ferns  as  in  the  other  groups.  It  had  a  very 
elegant  appearance,  but  would  have  been  improved  by  a  few  more  flowering 
plants.  The  third  place  was  accorded  to  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  Kintral  Newport, 
Fife,  for  a  somewhat  similar  group  to  the  last,  but  not  quite  so  well 
finished,  the  margin  being  rather  rough,  especially  at  one  corner. 

Stove  and  Greenhodse  Plants. — The  finest  of  the  specimens  in  this 
section  of  the  Show  were  entered  in  the  class  for  twcdve  plants,  and  Mr. 
Hammond  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  securing  first  honours  with  a 
praiseworthy  collection  of  well-grown  examples,  amongst  which  the  fine- 
foliage  plants  were  especially  good.  Cycas  revoluta,  10  feet  in  diameter, 
was  in  splendid  health  ;  Croton  majesticus,  0  feet  high,  was  grandly 
coloured ;  C.  Queen  Victoria,  of  similar  proportions,  was  also  excellent  in 
colour  ;  Bonapartea  juncea  filamentosa,  4  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
was  in  perfect  health ;  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  large  and  healthy ;  and 
Statice  profusa,  freely  flowered,  were  the  most  notable  specimens  in  the 
collection.  Mr.  W.  Alison  was  an  extremely  close  second,  showing  finely 
grown  plants  of  Phoenocoma  prolifera,  4  feet  in  diameter  and  extremely 
healthy;  Eucharis  grandiflora,  with  twenty-six  large  trusses  of  flowers,  and 
several  good  Crotons.  Mr.  D.  Ross,  St.  Martins,  was  third,  one  of  his  most 
notable  plants  being  Yucca  aloifolia,  about  4  feet  high  and  beautifully 
variegated.  With  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Messrs.  P.  Marshall  and 
Edmonds  were  the  chief  prizetakers,  the  former  having  Phoenix  reclinata  and 
Phormium  tenax  variegatum  very  large  and  healthy. 

Heaths. — A  class  was  provided  for  three  Heaths,  and  it  was  the  centre  of 
some  interest,  owing  to  the  award  of  the  Veitch  medal  for  the  best  specimen 
plant  in  flower.  This  was  secured  by  Mr.  Boyes,  Burnpark,  Uddington,  for 
one  of  his  three  premier  Heaths,  Erica  retorta  major,  which  was  about  5  feet 
in  diameter,  profusely  flowered,  and  perfectly  healthy.  The  other  two 
Heaths  in  this  collection  were  Erica  Marnockiana,  3  feet  in  diameter  ;  and 
Erica  Jacksoni,  similar,  and  all  alike  were  in  most  healthy  condition,  and 
evidently  receiving  the  best  cultural  attention.  Mr.  Alison  and  Mr.  G. 
McLennan,  Fetteresso,  were  second  and  third,  each  with  healthy  plants,  but 
not  quite  so  even  as  the  first-named. 

Orchids. — There  were  very  few  Orchids  shown,  and  none  of  the  specimens 
was  of  extraordinary  merit.  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  were  the  only 
exhibitors  of  eight  plants,  being  adjudged  the  first  prize  for  small  healthy 
specimens.  They  were  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  bearing  a  panicle  of  two 
dozen  flowers  ;  Saccolabium  Blumei  Dayi,  with  two  spikes  18  inches  long; 
Oncidium  Rogers!,  with  a  fine  panicle  ;  Cypripedium  Haynaldianum,  bearing 
five  flower.'  ;  Lselia  elegans,  with  one  spike  of  twelve  flowers  ;  Oncidium 
tigrinum,  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  and  Cypripedium  Dominianum.  Only  one 
pair  of  Orchids  was  shown,  for  which  Mr.  Boyis  was  awarded  first  prize ;  and 
for  one  of  them,  Odontoglossum  grand“,  he  was  awarded  the  Veitch  Memorial 


medal  and  prize  for  the  best  Orchid,  thu.s  securing  the  two  medals  in  the 
plant  class — no  small  achievement.  The  Odontoglossum  was  about  2  feet 
in  diameter,  perfectly  healthy,  and  bearing  six  .spikes,  ten  very  handsome 
flowers  being  fully  expanded.  Tbe  other  plant  was  a  small  example  of 
Mesospinidinm  vulcanicum  with  four  spikes. 

Lilies. — As  already  remarked,  the  Lilies  were  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
Show,  and  some  extremely  well-flowered  specimens  were  exhibited.  With 
two  Lilium  speciosum,  Mr  E.  Moir,  Newport,  Fife,  was  first  with  the  white 
and  rose  varieties,  each  specimen  bearing  about  three  dozen  large  clean 
flowers.  Mr.  James  Low,  Maryfield,  was  second  with  plants  very  slightly 
inferior,  the  flowers  being  almost  as  numerous  as  in  the  first.  In  some 
other  amateur  classes  several  tine  specimens  were  also  staged.  For  one 
Lilium  auratum,  Mr.  G.  Davidson,  Lochee,  was  fir.st,  having  a  plant  about 
9  feet  high,  with  thirty  stems  bearing  from  three  to  six  flowers  each.  This 
was  an  extraordinary  specimen,  and  was  an  imposing  feature  in  the  second 
hall.  Mr.  J.  Bucknall,  Milnefield,  followed  with  a  much  smaller  plant. 

Table  Plants. — In  the  plant  department  of  the  Exhibition  no  classes 
were  better  represented  than  those  devoted  to  table  plants,  all  the  collections 
staged  being  distinguished  by  a  neatness  of  size  and  gracefulness  of  habit 
which  rendered  the  judging  a  somewhat  difficult  matter.  There  has  been  a 
great  improvement  recently  in  the  style  of  plants  entered  in  such  classes  ; 
now  the  narrow-leaved  Crotons  and  Dracmnas  are  employed  in  preference  to 
the  broader-leaved,  bolder,  but  less  suitable  varieties,  and  other  plants  of  a 
light  graceful  habit  of  growth  have  replaced  many  of  stronger  growth  which 
were  at  one  time  favourites.  There  were  six  competitors  with  twelve  plants 
in  pots  not  exceeding  0  inches  in  diameter,  and  Messsrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson 
were  deservedly  awarded  the  premier  prize  for  neat  well-coloured  Crotons, 
Palms,  Aralias,  Dracaenas,  and  Pandanus,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being 
covered  with  Selaginella,  and  the  pots  with  a  tasteful  latticework.  The 
second  place  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  R.B.  Laird  it  Sons,  Edinburgh,  who  had 
similar  neat,  handsome  plants  a  very  few  points  behind  those  which  were 
awarded  first  honours.  Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Son,  Edinburgh,  took  the 
third  position  with  a  similarly  satisfactory  collection,  and  these  three 
exhibits  were  the  most  even  and  pleasing  of  any  we  have  seen  this  season. 
Two  other  classes  were  also  devoted  to  table  plants,  one  being  for  six  and  the 
other  for  three.  In  the  first  named  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  gardener  to  James 
Hunter,  Esq.,  Newmain.s,  Aberdeen,  secured  the  leading  prize  for  a  very 
creditable  collection,  followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Grigor,  gardener  to  Professor 
J.  W.  Smith,  Sunnyside,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Adam  Dunlop,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Springhill,  Kilmarnock,  all  showing  plants  of  nearly  equal  merit.  With 
three  plants,  Messrs.  W.  Bell,  J.  D.  Ker,  and  Wm.  Kirton  were  the  prize- 
takers  in  that  order. 

New  Pl.4nts. — A  class  was  jDrovided  for  twelve  new  plants  introduced 
since  1880,  but  only  one  collection  was  entered — namely,  that  from  Messrs. 
Ireland  &  Thomson,  who  had  well-grown  examples  of  the  following  : — 
Platycerium  Hilli,  a  very  distinct  form  with  hard  trifid  dark  green  fronds; 
Anthiirium  splendidum,  notable  for  its  dark  hand.'ome  leaves,  with  a 
peculiar  wrinkled  surface;  Dieffenbachia  Jenmani,  ■with  narrow  tapering 
leaves  regularly  spotted  with  pure  white  between  the  veins  ;  Dracieua 
Lindeni,  a  variegated  foim,  which  is  now  well  known  ;  Ficus  elastica  arrrea 
variegata,  a  useful  and  effective  plant ;  a  fine  dark-spotted  Nepenthes, 
Nepenthes  Dormannianna;  and  Croton  Thomson!,  finely  coloured. 

Fine-foli.age  Plants. — There  was  not  a  great  display  of  these,  but 
with  the  Ferns  the  numbers  were  greatly  increased,  though  there  were  no 
large  specimens,  and  some  -were  extremely  small.  For  six  plants  Mr. 
Hammond  was  first,  his  most  remarkable  plants  being  Croton  Sunset,  which 
was  in  beautiful  condition  and  superbly  coloured ;  Dasylirion  acrotrichum 
and  Phoenix  rupicola,  all  exceedingly  vigorous  examples.  Mr.  Alison  was 
second,  having  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  and  Cycas  revoluta  in  excellent 
health.  For  one  specimen  foliage  plant  Mr.  Marshall  was  a'warded  chief 
honours  for  an  admirable  conical  specimen  of  Coprosma  Baueriana 
variegata,  about  6  feet  high,  well  clothed  with  foliage  and  clearly  variegated. 

In  the  class  for  a  trio  of  Dracienas,  J.  Broome,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  Man¬ 
chester,  was  adjudged  first  honours  for  excellently  grown  plants,  6  to  7  feet 
high,  and  well  clothed  with  leaves.  The  varieties  were  D.  Baptist!,  D. 
Shepherd!,  and  D.  Youngii.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Douglas, 
whose  plants  were  4  feet  high  and  well  coloured ;  Mr.  Hammond  being 
third  with  smaller  examples. 

Of  the  Ferns,  the  best  were  staged  in  the  class  for  eight  plants,  exotic 
species  or  varieties,  Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Son  leading  with  fresh  healthy 
examples  of  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Gleichenia  dicarpa  (3  feet  in 
diameter),  Gymnogramma  peruviana  argyrophylla,  Nephrolepis  pluma 
(very  healthy),  Davallia  solida,  and  Adiantum  grandiceps.  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Laird  &  Sinclair  were  second  with  smaller  plants,  of  which  Adiantum 
cuneatum  and  Davallia  elegans  were  the  most  noteworthy  ;  Messrs.  Ireland 
and  Thomson  being  third  with  still  smaller  plants,  of  which  Adiantum 
farleyense  was  much  the  best.  Several  other  classes  were  appropriated  to 
Ferns,  but  in  the  majority  the  plants,  though  healthy,  were  rather  small. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  hardy  Ferns,  of  which  some  credit¬ 
able  collections  were  staged. 

Many  smaller  classes  were  represented,  but  they  cannot  be  referred  to 
in  detail.  Vallotas  were  particularly  bright  and  freely  flowered  ;  Eucharises 
were  fairly  good.  Cockscombs  were  of  a  moderate  size  but  good  colour, 
summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  of  ordinary  merit.  Tuberous  Begonias 
healthy  but  not  extraordinary  either  in  the  number  or  size  of  the  flowers. 
Alpine  plants  were  shown  in  fair  numbers,  those  with  which  Mr.  D.  P. 
Scott,  West  Ferry,  gained  the  premier  position  in  their  class  deserving 
especial  praise.  Pelargoniums  were  also  shown,  but  not  very  freely 
flowered,  and  some  had  been  so  damaged  in  transit  that  they  lost  all  their 
blooms  the  first  day  of  the  Show. 

Conifers. — In  front  of  the  chief  hall  and  ne.ar  the  band  stand  three  very 
attractive  collections  of  Conifers  were  arrangtd  in  competition,  and_  some 
charming  varieties  were  represented.  The  class  was  for  six  specimens, 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Turnbull  winning  the  first  prize  for  compact  examples  of 
the  following  r—Thuiopsis  dolabrata  variegata,  Wellingtonia  gigantea  pen- 
dula  variegata,  Taxus  baccata  aurea,  Picea  Pinsapo  glauca,  Abies  Douglas! 
Staii'i  having  a  whitish  tinge,  and  Abies  Tsuga  nana,  dwarf  and  of  good 
habit.  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sinclair  followed  closely,  having  Picea  concolor, 
Juniperus  chinensis  aurea,  Abies  polita,  Wellington^  gigantea  pendula, 
Retinospora  plumosa  aurea  very  fine,  and  Taxus  fastigiata  aurea  variegata. 
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The  third  position  was  taken  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  who  had 
Picea  nobilis  glauca,  Taxus  elegantissima,  Abies  Alcoquiana,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  variegata,  Retinospora  filifera,  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  nana. 

VEGETABLES. 

In  general  merit  the  vegetables  deserve  a  prominent  position  amongst  the 
best  productions  at  the  Dundee  Show,  and  in  all  the  leading  classes  the  com¬ 
petition  was  extremely  keen.  All, the  collections  staged  were  distinguished 
by  a  most  satisfactory  cleanness  and  freshness  that  indicated  the  most  careful 
culture,  though  undoubtedly  the  district  around  Perth  and  Dundee  is  a 
favourable  one.  The  principal  class  was  for  a  basket  of  fifteen  kinds,  in 
which  there  were  nine  entries,  the  samples  staged  being  of  capital  quality. 
Mr.  John  Brown,  Abercairney  Gardens,  CriefS,  was  accorded  first  honours  for 
beautiful  specimens  of  Golden  Ball  Turnips,  Cranston’s  Onions,  Trophy 
Tomatoes,  Evolution  Peas,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Muir’s  Hybrid  Marrow, 
Brown’s  Hybrid  Leeks,  well  blanched  for  a  length  of  15  inches  ;  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Leicester  Red  Celery,  and  Carters’  Model 
Cucumber.  Mr.  J.  McBean,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Renfrew¬ 
shire,  won  the  second  place  with  good  Savoys,  Leeks,  Peas,  Tomatoes,  and 
Cauliflowers  ;  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  gardener  to  John  Laing,  Esq.,  Newport, 
securing  the  third  place  with  fine  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  Leeks,  and  Carrots. 
With  a  collection  of  ten  kinds  Mr.  John  Stewart,  St.  Fort ;  Mr.  W.  Goodall, 
Errol ;  and  Mr.  W.  Watson  were  the  prizetakers  in  that  order.  In  the 
collection-of-eight-kinds  class  the  competition  was  much  keener,  eleven 
exhibitors  entering  the  lists.  The  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnston,  Mr.  James  Strong,  Baledgarno,  and  Mr.  Peter  Auton,  Baledgarno, 
who  had  some  well-grown  produce. 

Of  Potatoes  there  was  a  considerable  display,  eighteen  collections  of 
twelve  varieties  being  staged  very  close  in  merit.  Mr.  Thomas  Johnston 
won  premier  honours  with  fine  even  tubers  of  Myatt’s  Kidney,  Woodstock 
Kidney,  International  Kidney,  Reading  Russet,  Radstock  Beauty,  Fiftyfold, 
Blanchard,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  and  Bresee’s  Prolific.  Messrs.  J.  Wilson 
and  John  Steward  were  second  and  third  in  the  class  with  similar  collections. 
For  six  varieties  there  were  twenty-two  competitors,  Mr.  John  Fowles, 
Tayport,  being  first  with  admirable  examples  of  Woodstock  Kidney,  Porter’s 
Excelsior,  Reading  Russet,  Grampian,  Blanchard,  and  Schoolmaster.  Mr. 
Francis  Stewart  and  Mr.  K.  McGrigor,  Banchory,  followed  in  that  order. 

Cucumbers  were  extensively  shown,  sixteen  brace  of  fruits  being  entered, 
the  majority  much  larger  than  they  are  usually  exhibited  at  southern  shows. 
Mr.  J.  Cairns,  Hirsel  Gardens,  Coldstream,  was  placed  first  with  two 
enormous  fruits,  each  over  2  feet  2  inches  long ;  Mr.  David  Ross,  St.  Martin’s 
Abbey,  Perth,  being  second  with  fruits  nearly  the  same  size  ;  Mr.  Mclndoe 
taking  the  third  place  with  slightly  smaller  samples.  Lieks  were  staged  in 
splendid  condition,  even,  and  well  blanched  for  a  length  of  12  to  IG  inches. 
Turnips  were  abundant,  and  all  of  the  Golden  Ball  type.  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  Onions,  Beet,  Parsnips,  and  Vegetable  Marrows  were  all  abun¬ 
dantly  represented  and  of  admirable  quality  throughout. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

For  these  there  were  four  divisions  set  apart — one  for  nurserymen  alone, 
one  for  gardeners  and  amateurs,  one  for  amateurs  alone,  and  an  open  class 
devoted  to  bouquets,  wreaths  and  epergnes.  There  was  a  keen  and  spirited 
competition  for  most  of  the  prizes,  much  of  the  produce  being  excellent,  and 
some  of  superior  quality.  The  arrangements,  so  far  as  the  Committee  were 
concerned,  were  verj  good.  Judges  and  reporters  getting  at  the  various 
classes  with  facility,  a  state  of  affairs  we  have  not  found  at  every  big 
northern  show.  The  general  appearance  and  effect  of  the  flowers  was,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  marred  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  boxes  and  other 
articles  in  which  flowers  were  set  up.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect 
of  such  an  intelligent  Committee  as  that  which  the  Dundee  Horticultural 
Society  can  truly  boast,  to  see  that  their  exhibitions  are  not  disfigured  by  a 
collection  of  showboards,  some  of  which  must  be  taken  as  examples  of 
flower-staging  when  flower  shows  were  in  their  infancy,  and  internationals 
facts  of  the  far-off  future. 

Taking  the  several  prizes  in  the  order  scheduled,  a  limited  competition 
was  apparent  in  the  nurserymen's  class.  For  twenty-four  Roses  Messrs. 
Cocker  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  were  first  with  fresh  and  fine  blooms  for  the 
season,  comprising  among  others  Etienne  Levet,  Dr.  Andry,  A.K.  Williams, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  E.  Wood,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Rady,  Marie  Baumann,  La  France,  and 
Francois  Michelon.  Messrs.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  second,  and  Mr.  Montgomery 
third.  For  the  first  place  for  twenty-four  Show  Dahlias  the  competition 
was  very  close  between  Mr.  Campbell,  Blanty/e,  who  eventually  obtained  the 
premier  ticket,  and  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  whose  blooms  lacked  the  even¬ 
ness  of  the  first  lot,  and  who  had  to  be  content  with  the  second  place,  Mr. 
J.  McPherson,  Aberdeen,  being  third.  The  Messrs.  Cocker  were,  however, 
first  for  twelve  Fancy  sorts;  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  being 
second,  and  Clarke  Brothers,  Carlisle,  third.  The  prizes  offered  for  twenty- 
four  single  Dahlias,  in  twelve  distinct  sorts,  two  bunches  of  each,  brought 
out  a  strong  and  good  competition,  in  which  Messrs.  Lamont  &  Sons,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  came  off  best  with  a  grand  lot,  beautifully  arranged  in  flat  cone  shape 
among  dark  green  moss.  Columbus,  Miss  Cameron,  W.  Quern,  Attraction, 
Volunteer,  and  Mrs.  J.  Walker  were  the  best  kinds.  The  Messrs.  Cocker 
were  second  here,  and  Mr.  M‘Pherson  third. 

For  twenty-four  Gladioli,  distinct,  Mr.  Campbell,  Cove  Gardens,  Gourock, 
repeated  his  Crystal  Palace  victory,  and  was  an  easy  first,  Sylvia.  Horace 
Pernet,  Caprice,  Mabel,  Archduchesse  Marie  Christine,  Lady  Bridport, 
Murillo,  and  Ondine  being  extra  fine.  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  were 
a  very  good  second,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  being  extra  in  this  lot,  and 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  third.  For  twenty-four  Hollyhock  blooms,  distinct, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  was  first  with  fairlv  good  flowers ;  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Mein  second  with  larger  though  not  such  refined  blooms;  and  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  third.  Mr.  Forbes  was  first  for 
twelve  Hollyhock  spikes,  Mr.  Campbell  second,  and  Stuart  &  Mein  third. 
There  was  a  large  and  close  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  twenty-four 
Fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  Campbell  being  first ;  Mr.  Sutherland,  Lenzies,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Lister,  Rothesay,  third.  For  twenty-four  bunches  of  bedding 
Violas,  in  twelve  varieties,  Messrs.  Cocker,  Aberdeen,  were  first,  Mr.  Suther¬ 
land  second,  and  Mr.  Forbes  third.  These  exhaust  the  nurserymen’s  classes. 

In  the  division  open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  very  much  of  the  produce 


was  not  only  equal  to  but  superior  to  that  staged  by  the  nurserymen, 
amateurs  taking  a  fair  share  of  the  prizes.  For  twelve  Roses  and  six  Tea 
Roses  Mr.  Hall,  Gray,  Dunkeld,  took  first  prize  with  small  but  fresh 
examples  ;  Mr.  Wallace,  Rothesav,  being  second  tor  the  twelve.  For  twelve 
Show  Dahlias  Mr.  W.  Veitch,  Carlisle,  was  first  with  very  good  blooms; 
Mr.  J.  Hogg,  Aikenhead,  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Davidson,  Rubislaw,  Aber¬ 
deen,  third.  For  twelve  Gladioli  Mr.  Gray,  gardener  to  T.  Moffatt,_  Esq., 
Newfield,  Ayrshire,  was  first  with  wonderfully  fine  examples,  superior  to 
those  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  altogether  the  finest  spikes  shown  for  a  very 
long  time,  if  they  have  ever  been  excelled.  The  sorts  were  La  Phare, 
Orpheus,  Panorama,  Archduchesse  Marie  Christine,  David  Black  (Gray), 
Psyche,  Andrd  Leroy,  Madame  Desportes,  Sylvie,  Mrs.  Finn  (Gray),  and 
Ondine.  Mr.  Smith,  Prestwick,  was  a  good  second;  and  Mr.  Johnstone, 
Ashludie,  Monifieth,  third.  The  prizes  for  twelve  Hollyhock  blooms  also 
brought  out  flowers  of  much  superior  quality  to  those  shown  by  nurserymen, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dingwall,  gardener  to  M.  Bullock,  Esq.,  Ardock,  being  first  with 
the  best  examples  we  have  seen  for  many  years  ;  Mr.  Cadzow,  Lanark,  second 
with  a  really  good  lot ;  and  Mr.  Thomson,  Carluke,  third.  In  contrast  to 
these,  prizes  offered  for  twelve  seedling  Hollyhocks  produced  blooms  unworthy 
of  notice.  For  six  Hollyhock  spikes  Mr.  Dingwall  was  again  first  with 
grand  examples,  Messrs.  Cadzow  and  Thomson  taking  the  other  prizes.  ^  It 
may  be  stated  that  these  are,  if  not  all,  at  least  mostly  old  varieties,  which 
were  extensively  grown  before  the  Millow  Puccinia  attacked  the  Hollyhock. 
The  disease  still  exists,  but  not  to  seriously  hurt  the  plants. 

For  twelve  herbaceous  flowers,  open  border,  distinct,  one  or  more  spikes, 
what  would  have  formed  an  imposing  display  was  brought  forward,  but 
they  were  all  too  crowded,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  set  up  was  bad, 
failing  altogether  to  do  justice  to  the  flowers.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Crichton.  Inchture  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Miln,  Linlathen  ;  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  \V.  McLeish,  Baledgarno.  The  finest  examples  were  Lobelia  cardinalis 
(type),  Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Anemone  japonica  alba,  Hyacinthus  candicans, 
Phygelius  capensis,  Chelone  obliqua,  and  examples  of  Delphinium.  Pent- 
stemons  were  very  fine  all  through,  Mr.  Crichton  being  again  first ;  Mr.  W. 
Coots,  Ellon,  Aberdeen,  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Orchill,  third.  Phloxes 
were  also  of  extra  fine  quality.  First  for  these  was  Mr.  Brown  ;  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  Miss  Talbot,  Capt.  R.  Jackson,  David  Christy,  and  D.  Me Lellan 
being  noteworthy  ;  second  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Gordon,  Charleton, 
Montrose  ;  and  third  Mr.  Hill,  Faily  Place,  Dundee.  Some  grand  African 
Marigolds  were  staged,  Mr.  Bryson,  Dunraight,  being  first  for  six  ;  Mr.  A. 
Ramsay,  Baldorie,  second ;  and  Mr.  J.  Ruddiman,  Aberdeen,  third.  Asters 
were,  in  quilled  flowers,  small  and  wanting  in  freshness,  while  flat-petalled 
varieties  were,  though  large,  very  rough  and  greatly  in  need  of  a  little 
“  dressing.”  Pansies  were  very  fine  and  very  numerous.  For  tvvelye  Show 
varieties  Mr.  Stewart,  Lennoxtown,  was  first ;  Mr.  Storrie,  Lonzie,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Ritchie,  Denny,  third,  all  with  extra  fine  blooms.  For  twelve 
Fancy  sorts  Mr.  A.  Irvine,  Tighnabauiach  (we  hope  that  is  correct) ;  second, 
Mr.  Stewart ;  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Ritchie  equal  thirds.  For  twelve  bunches  of 
single  Dahlias  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  gardener  to  J.  Lyall  Grant,  Esq.,  Richmond  Hill, 
was  first;  Mr.  W.  Saunders,  Broughty,  second;  and  Mr.  G.  McLennan, 
Fetteresso  Castle,  third.  For  twelve  bunches  annuals  Mr.  Miln,  Linlathen, 
was  first,  having  fine  crimson  Sweet  Peas,  single  Poppies,  Cornflowers, 
Godetias,  Eschscholtzias,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  Mr.  Alexander,  Balmorie, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Brydon  third.  For  twelve  Carnations  or  Picotees  Mr. 
J.  Mintz,  Aberdeen,  was  first  with  a  fairly  good  lot,  the  other  being  poor. 

The  prizes  offered  to  amateurs  brought  out  a  large  amount  of  bloom, 
some  of  it  very  good,  much  of  it  approaching  rather  near  to  mediocrity. 
The  Gladioli  were  fine.  For  six  spikes  of  these  Mr.  W.  Kilgour,  Kincar¬ 
dine,  was  first  with  good  examples  of  Carnation,  Brennus,  Picturata, 
Camille,  Celimene,  and  Sylvia.  Mr.  Smith,  Prestwick,  was  a  very  close 
second,  the  spikes  being  more  equal,  but  the  quality  and  size  of  flower  in¬ 
ferior.  Equal  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Ker, 
Mnrrayfield,  both  staging  fine  spikes.  The  six  herbacitous  spikes  were 
also  keenly  contested.  Miss  Pitcaithly,  Elcho  Cottage,  Dundee,  being 
awarded  first.  Gladiolus  Lemoinei  and  Hyacinthus  candicans  were  e^ 
tremely  telling  in  this  collection.  Mr.  Smith  was  second  with  a  fine  lot,  and 
Mr.  D.  Duff,  Baledararno,  third ;  while  a  large  number  of  highly  deserving 
collections  were  perforce  left  out  in  the  cold.  Mr.  D.  Wallace,  Rothesay, 
was  first  for  six  Roses.  Mr.  S.  Angus,  Aberdeen,  for  six  Dahlias  fine 
blooms,  but  aged.  Hollyhocks  were  again  fine  here,  for  six  blooms  Mn 
Cadzow  being  first,  Mr.  Thomson  second,  and  Mr.  Galloway,  Montrose,  ^ird. 
The  prizes  for  three  spikes  of  Hollyhocks  went  to  same  exhibitor. 
stemons  were  poor,  so  were  Phloxes,  Asters,  and  Stocks  ;  Pansies  were  hii®- 
Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Storrie,  and  Mr.  McLaw,  Cherrybank,  Perth,  took  the 
prizes  in  the  order  named  for  six  Show  varieties ;  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Irvine, 
and  Mr.  Storrie  being  successful  for  the  Fancy  sorts. 

In  the  open  class  for  bouquets  and  other  modes  of  arranging  flowers  the 
competition  was  large  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  examples  these  were 
not  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  For  a  band  bouquet  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co.,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  were  first  with  a  fine  example ;  Messrs.  Jones  &,  Co.,  Shrewsbury,  second, 
also  fine.  For  a  bride’s  bouquet  Messrs.  Todd  were  again  first  with  a  lovely 
mass  of  Gardenias  as  groundwork,  relieved  with  a  few  Eucharis  and  white  La- 
pageria  blooms  and  Tuberose  pips  standing  out  from  the  Gard-nias.  Messrs. 
Jones  were  again  second,  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  third. 
For  a  table  bouquet  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son  were  first  with  the  only  really 
good  one,  itr.  Watson,  Stirling,  second,  and  P.  Buchanan,  West  Ferry, 
Dundee,  third.  Messrs.  Jones  were  first  for  a  basket  of  flowers  not  exce^- 
ing  12  inches  across,  with  a  pleasing  arrangement,  light  and  graceful. 
Others  were  very  heavy  and  ineffective.  For  an  epergne  Messrs.  Jones 
were  again  easily  first  with  a  broad  glass  dish  for  base,  with  a  long-necked 
trumpet  for  centre  and  three  small  horn-shaped  vessels  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  trumpet  stem.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Pitcaithly, 
Elcho  Bank,  for  an  arrangement  in  which  large  Allamanda  blooms  predomi¬ 
nated.  Mr.  W.  Alison,  Monifieth,  was  third.  Mr.  J .  J ohnston,  Ashludie,  was 
first  for  15-inch  wreath  ;  Messrs.  Harley  &  Sons,  Dundee,  second  ;  and  Miss 
E.  Harley,  Perth,  third.  i.  i.  j 

In  the  miscellaneous  collection,  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  showed 
a  beautiful  floral  cross  and  a  wreath  of  lovely  white  flowers.  Messr^ 
Lamont  &  Son  showed  a  grand  collection  of  single  Dahlias,  to  two  of  whion 
first-class  certificates  were  awarded.  These  were  respectively  named  Sir  John 
Hope  and  R.  D.  Hound,  both  striped  varieties.  From  Messrs.  Dobbie  came 
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about  350  blooms  of  beautiful  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies,  and  exanaples  of  a 
^rand  strain  of  African  Marigolds.  Two  Fancy  Pansies,  My  Lady  and 
Mrs.  D.  Lutz,  were  selected  from  the  above  for  first-class  certificates. 

To  Mr.  Lister,  Kothesay,  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  for  a  grand 
lot  of  150  blooms  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies  ;  and  a  like  award  to  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson,  "Rothesay,  for  a  large  collection  of  French,  African,  and  Scotch 
Marigolds,  the  African  being  a  fine  strain.  Mr.  Sutherland,  Lenzie, 
showed  some  fine  Pansies  and  very  good  Asters.  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thom¬ 
son,  Edinburgh,  two  dozen  bunches  of  extra  fine  single  Begonia  flowers, 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hall,  also  showing  boxes  of  their  grand  single 
and  double  Begonias  with  plants  of  the  same.  These  attracted  much 
attention. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Numerous  collections  and  groups  of  plants  were  contributed  by  nursery 
men  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  some  of  these  were  extremely 
beautiful,  adding  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  Show.  Very  prominent 
amongst  the  best  were  the  following  ; — A  large  group  of  foliage  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  including  Ericas,  Nepenthes,  Ac.,  from  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson  ;  a  basket  of  a  fine  bronze  purple-leaved  Maple,  Acer  Hookeriana, 
from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  a  choice  collection  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  both  single  and  double,  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill, 
London  ;  a  group  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  flowering  plants  from  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Laird  it  Sinclair,  Dundee  ;  a  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
Tuberous  Begonias  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  ;  a  new  Croton 
named  Thynnei  from  Mr.  E.  Thynne,  Glasgow,  a  variety  with  leaves 
12  to  14  inches  long,  and  3  to  4  inches  broad,  of  a  golden-yellow  suffused  with 
red  and  dark  green  blotches  ;  a  group  of  fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants 
from  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Murray,  96,  Nethergate,  Dundee  ;  a  group  of  Ferns 
and  fine-foliage  plants  from  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee  ;  col¬ 
lections  of  Apples  and  Pears,  including  some  fine  fruits,  from  Mr.  T.  Frost, 
Maidstone,  Kent. 

Some  fine  samples  of  the  Rousham  Park  Hero  Onions  were  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  Deverill,  Banbury  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park  Garden.^,  Taibach, 
South  Wales,  sent  specimens  of  his  new  Vegetable  Marrow,  Pen-y-Byd,  a 
flat  solid  fruit  of  medium  size,  and  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  A  certifi¬ 
cate  was  awared  for  this. 

At  1  P.M.  on  the  opening  day  (Thursday)  the  Judges  and  exhibitors  and 
visitors  to  the  number  of  about  seventy  were  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Dundee,  Provost  Moncur  presiding,  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore  and  Lord  Kinnaird.  Several  appropriate  toasts  were  proposed 
and  responded  to.  Provost  Moncur  stated  that  the  success  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Show  in  1876  had  induced  them  to  hold  another,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  enabled  to  have  a  third  still  better  than 
either  of  these.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Greene,  and  Mr.  Browning 
replied  for  the  Judges,  and  after  some  further  toasts  the  company  separated. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Show  was  21,000  on  the  three  days.  The 
total  receipts  were  £627  from  non-members,  which  we  understand  leaves  a 
rather  serious  deficiency,  though  it  is  expected  that  with  the  members’ 
subscriptions  all  demands  can  be  paid  in  full. 


Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  alike  good.  All  the  young  trees  bear  indi¬ 
cation  of  being  very  carefully  trained  and  their  wants  attended  to  in  a 
proper  way  and  at  the  right  time.  The  beds  for  everything  in  the  nursery 
are  20  yards  wide  and  many  100  yards  in  length  ;  between  them  are  grass 
or  gravel  walks  6  feet  or  more  in  width,  which  are  very  convenient  for 
working  and  inspecting  the  stock. 

Along  each  side  of  the  principal  walk  in  the  nursery  there  is  a  wide 
bolder  artistically  planted  with  the  best  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  ;  many 
of  these  have  grown  into  neat  specimens,  and  intending  planters  can  see 
at  a  glance  what  effects  will  be  produced  by  the  different  kinds  they  may 
select  from  the  nursery  quarters.  Amongst  a  fine  collection  of  Cupressus, 
C.  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  It  originated 
in  this  nursery,  and  should  be  in  every  collection  of  trees  or  shrubs. 
Abies  are  here  in  all  their  varieties.  A.  excelsa  Gregoryana  is  worth 
noting  as  a  singularly  dwarf  variety.  Seedling  Aucubas  showed  many 
signs  of  being  improvements  on  the  old  A.  japonica,  being  larger  in 
foliage  and  beautifully  marked.  Everything  in  the  way  of  rare  Coniferte, 
choice  shrubs,  and  deciduous  trees  which  are  worth  growing  may  be  seen 
here  in  quantity  and  in  fine  condition  ;  we  never  saw  the  foliage  of  these 
so  rich-looking  as  here.  The  soil  evidently  suits  them  admirably,  and 
they  enjoy  the  decided  advantage  to  all  young  trees  of  having  a  good 
beginning. 

Hardy  flowers,  Dahlias,  and  all  the  most  useful  plants  required  in 
gardens  are  produced  in  healthy  quantities.  The  locality  altogether  is 
favourable  to  the  full  development  and  proper  maturing  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetation,  and  in  taking  a  last  look  at  this  fertile  spot  we  could  not 
refrain  from  congratulating  the  Messrs.  Jefferies  on  the  general  excellency 
of  their  nursery. 

In  the  glass  houses  near  the  town  we  found  large  quantities  of  Tea 
Roses  in  pots  equally  as  well  grown  as  those  in  the  open  quarters. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  general  stock  of  plants  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  all  good  nurseries.  In  concluding  this  brief  notice  I  have  to  thank 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  firm  for  his  courteous  attention,  and  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  gratification  at  meeting  the  senior  partner,  as 
his  experiences  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  calling  forth  the  deepest 
respect  for  a  long  life  well  spent  in  the  best  interests  of  horticul¬ 
ture. — M.  M. 


Celandine. — Will  “A  Surgeon”  kindly  tell  me  whether  Celandine, 
which  he  describes  as  a  remedy  for  corns,  is  Chelidenium  majus,  a  plant 
with  an  orange  juice,  sometimes  called  Blood  wort,  or  Ranunculus 
Ficaria,  which  is  like  a  small  Buttercup  ?  Also,  how  the  remedy  is  pre¬ 
pared  1  I  take  great  interest  in  the  use  of  herbs,  and  should  like  to 
know  whether  blossoms,  leaves,  or  roots  are  used,  and  whether  the  common 
process  of  steeping  in  salad  oil  would  make  the  tincture,  or  whether  heat 
is  required,  simmering  or  boiling  in  lard  or  oil  ?  or  if  it  is  a  known 
remedy  which  is  to  be  had  from  a  chemist? — A  Heeb  Lovee. 


MESSRS.  JEFFERIES’  NURSERIES,  CIRENCESTER. 

“Established  1795”  is  one  of  the  intimations  Messrs.  Jefferies 
place  on  the  covers  of  their  seed,  plant.  Rose,  and  tree  catalogues  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  only  recommendation  the  firm  possesses  to  engage  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public,  as  a  walk  through  their  nurseries  reveals  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  as  tine  stocks  of  plants  as  could  be  found 
in  the  country,  and  in  several  important  instances  we  must  own  to  never 
having  seen  a  better  class  of  nursery  stock.  This  is  prominently  the 
case  with  Roses,  fruit  trees,  and  Conifers.  The  Roses  are  really  magnifi¬ 
cent  batches.  At  the  London  and  other  Rose  shows  in  1884,  and  long 
before  that,  the  blooms  from  their  nursery  competing  in  imjiortant  classes 
stood  high  in  the  prize  lists,  and  in  learning  this  from  the  reports  in  this 
Journal  we  resolved  to  see  their  place  of  production.  Lengthy  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  to  the  nursery  are  not  needed.  It  is  well  known  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  far  beyond.  Perhaps  most  of  the  fine  bushes,  trees, 
and  shrubs  which  now  adorn  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  were  obtained 
from  this  nursery  in  1844,  but  we  question  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
it  contained  better  specimens  than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  Years 
ago  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  devoted  to  the  culture  of  outdoor 
plants  was  quite  close  to  the  town  of  Cirencester,  but  the  town  has  been 
extending  so  much  that  little  now  remains  excepting  the  numerous  glass 
houses  and  the  ground  which  immediately  surrounds  them  ;  but  the  main 
part  of  the  nursery,  many  acres  in  extent,  is  now  about  three  miles  in 
the  country,  in  an  open  sunny  position,  with  soil  of  the  finest  description 
for  Rose  and  tree  culture.  In  going  from  the  old  nursery  to  this  com¬ 
paratively  new  one  there  is  a  small  nursery  about  half  way,  and  some 
two  or  three  acres  in  exlent,  which  is  being  solely  devoted  to  Roses. 
Thousands  of  plants  woiked  on  Briar  cuttings  about  this  time  last 
year  were  bearing  as  many  as  five  and  six  shoots  from  3  to  5  feet  in 
height,  and  they  were  so  strong  and  prominent  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  staked  up  carefully  to  prevent  breakage  by  the  wind.  Others  on 
the  Manetti  were  not  quite  so  strong,  and  those  on  the  seedling  Briars 
were  not  quite  so  perfect  as  the  first-named,  as  stock  from  seed  are  more 
liable  to  vary  than  those  selected  and  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  it 
is  these  the  Messrs.  Jefferies  are  using  largely. 

In  the  main  nursery  we  find  Roses,  Roses  everywhere  in  immense 
numbers,  and  budding  going  rapidly  on  by  many  hands.  Dwarf  bushes 
are  the  most  numerous,  but  standards  with  clean  stems  and  handsome 
heads  are  plentiful.  The  whole  bears  a  decided  stamp  of  great  excel¬ 
lency.  The  varieties  embrace  every  valuable  kind  in  cultivation,  new 
and  old. 

Great  attention  is  devoted  to  the  fruit  tree  department,  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  returns  is  the  result.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 


_ _  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Root-pruning. — Fibrous  roots  having  well  hold  of  the  surface  soil 
bring  fruit  ;  tap  roots  running  down  into  the  subsoil  bring  wood  at  the 
expense  of  fruit — ergo,  cut  off  the  tap  roots  of  your  barren  trees  and 
they  will  be  fruitful.  To  all  earnest  students  of  fruit  culture  we  say.  Get 
the  foregoing  sentence  thoroughly  into  your  minds,  try  to  grasp  its  full 
significance,  and  at  once  apply  it  to  practice,  for  now  is  the  time  to  prune 
the  roots  of  such  fruit  trees  as  by  barrenness  and  extreme  vigour  of 
wood  growth  show  plainly  that  they  require  it.  First  of  all,  consider 
well  the  age  and  size  of  such  trees.  Young  trees  8  to  14  feet  in  height 
should  have  a  trench  opened  3  feet  from  the  stem,  half  way  round  it 
and  2  feet  deep.  Use  a  sharp  spade,  cut  clean  through  the  roots  as  you 
proceed,  and  then  work  well  under  this  semicircular  portion  of  the  soil 
containing  the  roots,  and  sever  all  downward  roots  till  you  reach  a  point 
just  beyond  the  stem.  You  will  then  have  pruned  rather  the  larger  half 
of  the  roots,  which  will  suffice  for  this  year,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be 
treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  next  September.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  barrenness  and  rampant  growth  often  arise  from  too  rich  a  soil,  and 
in  order  to  check  an  excessive  reproduction  of  rootlets  ram  a  hard  mass 
of  broken  stones  in  the  excavation  beneath  the  ball,  and  fill  up  the  side 
trench  with  soil  that  is  only  moderately  rich,  sound  virgin  loam  beirg 
the  very  best  for  such  a  purpose.  Once  get  the  tree  into  full  bearing 
and  you  can  easily  promote  the  full  development  of  the  fruit  by  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  manure,  or  the  use  of  liquid  manure  should  it  be  necessary. 
Older  trees  often  have  the  roots  deep  down  in  the  subsoil,  and  then  it  is 
best  to  sink  a  trench  8  or  10  feet  from  the  stem,  and  when  the  roots  are 
reached  to  cautiously  remove  the  soil  between  the  trench  and  the  stem, 
tracing  every  root  and,  so  far  as  possible,  lifting  it,  and  subsequently 
spreading  them  carefully  out  in  the  soil  near  the  surface.  The  outer 
roots  only  can  be  treated  in  this  manner,  those  beneath  the  stem  going 
downwards  like  tap  roots  must  of  course  be  severed.  Do  only  half  of 
the  roots  of  the  old  trees  now  and  leave  the  remainder  till  next  year. 
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There  must  be  no  rash  or  careless  work  here,  or  such  trees  may  be  killed 
outright. 

Bipe  Fruit. — Look  frequently  over  the  fruit  trees  now  and  get  the 
fruit  gathered  and  stored  carefully  as  it  becomes  ready.  Autumn  Pears 
are  all  fast  approaching  maturity,  and  we  have  been  busy  among  the 
Apples,  gathering  a  fine  crop  of  Warner’s  King,  Small’s  Admirable, 
Kymer,  Nelson’s  Codlin,  Cellini,  and  Wormsley  Pippin. 

FRUIT-FOKCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Lifting  Early-forced  Trees. — In  all  cases 
where  lifting  is  about  to  be  performed  two  great  essentials  to  success  are  a 
properly  moistened  state  of  the  old  border  and  dispatch  in  carrying  out 
the  work.  If  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  confined  to  inside  borders  the  trees 
should  be  shaded  before  they  are  disturbed,  and  when  the  old  soil  has  been 
picked  out  and  cleared  away  the  exposed  roots  should  be  drawn  aside 
and  kept  moist  during  the  time  the  drainage  is  being  made  ready  for 
covering  with  sods  grass  side  downwards.  Upon  this  the  roughest  portion, 
consisting  of  strong  calcareous  loam,  old  lime  rubbish,  or  charred  earth, 
should  be  put  a  proper  depth  and  made  very  firm.  This  done  the  points 
of  any  long  bare  roots  should  be  shortened  with  a  knife,  being  careful  to 
preserve  all  the  small  roots  possible,  spreading  them  out  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  soil  being  cast  over  them  and  worked  in  with  the 
hands,  arranging  the  roots  in  layers  according  to  their  previous  disposition. 
When  all  are  covered  a  good  watering  with  tepid  water  will  settle  the  soil 
firmly,  and  the  remainder  may  be  placed  over  them,  but  not  covering  the 
uppermost  roots  more  than  3  or  4  inches  deep.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  the 
front  ventilators  closed  to  check  evaporation,  and  to  have  the  foliage 
moistened  with  water  from  the  syringe  for  a  few  days  until  the  leaves 
become  crisp,  which  is  evidence  that  new  roots  are  taking  to  the  fresh 
warm  compost;  the  houses  may  then  be  thrown  open  and  the  trees  will  be 
in  a  fit  state  for  forcing  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

Old  frees  as  a  rule  do  not  require  lifting  entirely,  particularly  where  the 
borders  are  composed  of  sound  healthy  loam  free  from  manure,  but  a 
trench  taken  out  along  the  front  and  the  removal  of  inert  soil  from  the 
surface  inwards  will  give  space  for  the  addition  of  fresh  compost  that  will 
add  greatly  to  the  vigour  of  the  trees  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  In  the 
management  of  Peach  trees  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soil  cannot 
be  made  too  firm  about  the  roots,  and  if  it  be  rich  and  strong  they  will 
make  a  better  class  of  bearing  wood  and  remain  longer  in  a  healthy  state 
if  manure  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  only.  If  fresh  trees  have  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  walls  some  time  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  disturbed  ; 
but  if  they  have  been  lifted  annually,  as  trees  intended  for  the  purpose 
should  be,  they  will  be  ready  for  removal  much  earlier  than  trees  that  have 
to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 

Pruning. — Trees  from  w'hich  the  fruit  has  recently  been  cleared  should, 
so  soon  as  this  is  effected,  have  the  bearing  shoots  of  the  current  year  cut 
away  to  the  shoot  at  their  base  intended  for  next  year’s  fruiting.  This  will 
admit  of  a  freer  access  of  light  and  air,  and  assist  in  the  maturation  of  the 
wood.  If  the  trees  are  overcrowded  with  wood  thin  it  well  out,  as 
it  is  important  that  the  growths  be  well  ripened  and  the  buds  prominent. 
If  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  wood  ripening  increase  the  day  tempera¬ 
ture  to  80°  or  85°  from  sun,  ventilating  early,  and  throw  the  house  open  for 
the  night  both  top  and  front.  There  must  be  no  deficiency  of  moisture, 
but  water  should  be  given  as  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist  condi¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  trees  are  weakly  and  have  carried  heavy  crops  of  fruit  some 
weak  liquid  manure  will  help  to  swell  the  buds. 

Trees  of  late  kinds  will  now  be  ripening  their  crops  of  fruit,  and  require 
good  mulching  with  heavy  watering  at  short  intervals  to  support  them 
through  the  strain  they  are  undergoing,  keeping  the  temperature  at  80° 
from  sun  heat,  and  resting  the  trees  at  night,  particularly  those  that  are 
carrying  heavy  crops. 

Figs. — Early  Trees  in  Pots. — These  ought  to  have  a  resting  period  of 
about  two  months,  during  which  they  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  and 
as  cool  as  possible.  If  they  persist  in  making  growth  the  roots  that  have 
found  their  way  into  the  mulching  may  be  cut  through  with  a  sharp 
instrument  run  round  each  pot  some  12  or  18  inches  from  the  rim,  and 
as  a  means  of  starving  them  the  mulching  material  may  be  removed 
quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  Remove  all  unripe  fruit,  and 
prevent  red  spider  from  spreading  by  giving  an  occasional  syringing 
until  the  leaves  fall,  when  the  annual  cleaning  may  be  performed.  In  the 
meantime  the  interior  of  the  house  Cnd  the  roof  lights  should  be  painted 
if  they  require  it,  which  will  allow  time  for  its  hardening  before  it  is 
subjected  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  vapour  arising  from  fermenting 
material  in  addition  to  the  confined  moisture. 

Succe.'^sion  Houses. — The  trees  are  still  ripening  quantities  of  useful 
Figs,  the  fine  weather  having  been  favourable  to  the  admission  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  trees  in  bearing,  a  little 
dry  heat  with  ventilation  through  the  night  will  be  necessary,  and  any 
root-watering  that  may  be  required  must  be  performed  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  day  promises  to  be  fine.  Brown  scale  is  often  trouble¬ 
some.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  spread,  but  the  shoots  infested  should 
be  well  washed  with  an  insecticide.  Thin  out  the  growths  where  too 
crowded,  remove  all  useless  spray,  and  allow  the  regular  succession  of 
shoots  intended  forgiving  next  year’s  crop  to  find  their  way  up  to  the  glass 
instead  of  keeping  them  closely  tied-in  to  the  trellis. 

Young  Trees  in  Pots. — If  any  of  these  still  under  glass  have  rooted 
into  the  bed  in  which  they  are  plunged  they  should  be  cut  off  as  a  means 
of  inducing  rest,  whilst  those  that  require  another  shift  before  they  are 
forced  should  be  transferred  to  larger  pots  without  delay.  Cut  off  all 


strong  roots  when  potting,  and  use  rich  turfy  loam,  bones,  and  lime 
rubbish  in  a  dry  state.  Make  it  very  firm  as  the  work  proceed^,  otherwise 
the  water  when  they  are  again  started  will  pass  away,  the  old  soil 
becoming  dry,  and  the  first  crop  of  fruit  drop.  Variety  being  an  object, 
the  pot  system  answers  well,  as  many  of  the  moderate  growers  can  be 
accommodated  in  a  small  house,  and  being  extremely  prolific,  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  supplemented  by  good  feeding  will  result  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  plentiful  crop  cf  delicious  fruit. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Steplianotls  florilunda. — Plants  that  are  intended  to  flower  early 
next  year  cannot  have  too  much  sun.  They  should  be  exposed  to  every 
ray  of  light,  and,  if  possible,  kept  in  a  drier  and  a  little  cooler  atmosphere. 
Every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  and 
bringing  the  growth  to  a  complete  standstill.  After  this  has  been  accort  - 
plished  the  plants  will  rest  well  and  safely  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55° 
where  the  atmosphere  is  moderately  dry  for  the  following  two  months. 
While  at  rest  no  more  water  should  be  given  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  wood  and  foliage  fresh. 

Allamandas.—?\a.nia  that  commenced  flowering  early  in  the  season 
may,  if  required  for  the  same  purpose  again,  have  their  unripe  or  growing 
ends  removed.  This  is  the  more  necessary  if  they  are  trained  upon  a 
trellis,  for  if  the  wood  where  they  are  to  be  pruned  back  to  is  not 
thoroughly  ripened,  the  growths  next  season  will  attain  a  very  great  length 
before  they  show  any  flowers.  These  plants  should  also  be  kept  drier  at 
their  roots,  gradually  at  first  until  water  can  be  withheld  entirely,  and  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  kept  quite  dry.  Expose  the  plants  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  light,  and  allow  a  good  circulation  of  air  to  reach  them  as 
well  as  keep  the  temperature  cooler  and  drier.  Later  plants,  and  those 
intended  to  flower  as  long  as  possible  during  the  winter,  should  not  at  this 
season  be  in  a  lower  temperature  than  65°  at  night.  All  shading,  if  any  is 
employed,  should  be  removed,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  this  date  will 
not  prove  too  strong,  shade  being  only  needed  for  a  few  hours  daily  during 
the  brightest  part  of  the  year.  Apply  water  freely  and  feed  liberally  if  the 
pots  or  borders  in  which  they  are  growing  are  full  of  roots,  or  the  plants 
■will  soon  cease  flowering.  All  plants  of  this  description  that  have  been 
used  in  the  conservatory  during  the  summer  should  be  removed  to  warmer 
quarters  without  delay,  or  the  roots  will  become  injured,  and  perhaps  the 
plants  go  off  altogether. 

Antliurium  Schertzerianum. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants 
that  can  be  grown  for  flowering  in  the  stove  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  provided  it  be  carefully  and  judiciously  treated  from  the  present 
time.  To  have  them  in  flower  early  the  growth  must  be  completed  and 
the  plants  subjected  to  an  early  rest,  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having 
them  in  flower  when  required.  Those  that  flowered  early  and  have  been 
in  a  moist  warm  temperature  will  have  completed  their  growth,  and 
should  be  removed  into  a  house  where  an  intermediate  temperature  is 
maintained.  While  in  this  condition  the  watering  must  be  done  care¬ 
fully,  keeping  the  roots  rather  dry  than  overwet,  or  the  roots  will  perish. 
Avoid  cold  draughts  striking  upon  the  plants,  or  the  foliage  be 
injured.  When  rested  for  two  or  more  months  they  are  afterwards 
readily  brought  into  flower  by  introducing  them  into  a  warm  moist 
structure. 

Crotons. — This  is  perhaps  the  best  time  of  the  whole  year  to  root  suc¬ 
cessfully  fine  large  heads  into  small  or  moderately  small  pots  for 
purposes  of  decoration.  If  strong  cuttings  are  rooted  now  in  small  pots 
and  afterwards  transferred  into  6-inch  pots  they  will  be  ready  for 
starting  into  vigorous  growth  early  the  following  year,  while  well-coloured 
tops  for  table  decoration  can  be  prevented  from  growing,  and  thus  spoil¬ 
ing  their  beauty  by  green  oruncoloured  foliage  on  the  newly-made  growth. 
When  struck  large  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required 
there  is  no  need  for  pushing  them  into  growth  afterwards  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  gradually  hardened  to  a  lower  temperature,  when  they 
will  remain  healthy  and  retain  their  beautiful  colour.  Heads  and  cuttings 
will  root  in  about  three  weeks  if  kept  in  a  close  warm  frame  and  shaded 
from  strong  sunshine. 

Gardenias. — Where  the  entire  stock  for  spring  flowering  is  raised 
annually  from  cuttings,  in  preference  to  cutting  back  and  keeping  old 
plants,  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  at  once.  Young  plants  are  much 
better  than  old  ones,  for  they  grow  luxuriantly,  and  can  be  kept  cleaner 
from  insects  than  plants  that  have  become  stunted  or  checked  in  their 
growth.  The  principal  object  is  to  select  robust  cuttings,  not  too  firm, 
and  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil.  If  well  watered  after 
insertion,  and  placed  in  a  close  moist  frame  and  shaded,  nearly  every  one 
will  root.  The  only  attention  after  is  to  keep  them  moving  slowly  during 
the  winter,  pinch  the  buds  off  when  they  need  it  to  induce  a  bushy  growth, 
and  place  them,  when  ready,  in  4-inch  pots.  Plants  intended  for 
winter  flowering,  and  which  have  been  kept  cool  to  ripen  the  wood  will,  if 
they  are  introduced  again  into  brisk  moist  heat,  soon  show  their  flower 
buds.  The  side  shoots  that  appear  should  be  removed  so  as  to  induce  the 
buds  to  swell  as  rapidly  as  possible.  After  they  are  swelling  feed 
liberally  if  the  plants  are  root-bound  and  need  manurial  assistance. 

Begonias.— Yo\m^  plants  of  the  B.  nitida  type  are  very  useful  for 
spring  flowering,  and  if  good  euttings  are  selected  and  rooted  at  once  the 
plants  will  be  invaluable  for  flowering  in  4-inch  pots  early  in  the  season. 
They  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  and  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to 
the  glass,  where  they  will  root  much  better  if  shaded  from  bright  sun  than 
in  a  close  frame.  Any  house  with  a  night  temperature  of  about  60  will 
do  for  them.  They  should  be  flowered  in  4- inch  pots  and  grown  without 
being  stopped. 
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BEES  AT  THE  HEATHER. 

A  PROPER  ESTIMATE  OF  HIVES. 

Over  and  over  again  in  these  pages  has  it  been  stated  that 
no  tiial  is  sufficient  to  test  hives  and  systems  of  management 
unless  in  actual  comparison  in  one  locality.  So  satisfied  am  1  of 
this,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  trials  held 
otherwise,  and  possibly  by  novices  with  hives  they  know  little 
about,  will  end  in  failure.  Such  “  trials,”  however,  may  possibly 
open  the  eyes  of  those  who  may  have  been  so  misled  as  to  adopt 
the  most  expensive  and  most  modern  of  hives  and  appliances 
under  the  advice  of  persons  who  are  but  very  little  removed  from 
the  novices  themselves,  and  their  experience  is  rather  deai-ly 
purchased.  I  can  scarcely  point  to  one  invention  or  improve¬ 
ment  that  the  bee-keeper  could  adopt  safely  of  which  this 
Journal  was  not  the  pioneer  and  the  instrument  in  diffusing 
knowledge  and  giving  zest  to  bee-keepers  who  now  form  the 
centres  of  associations  for  teaching  apicultui-e. 

These  centres  of  teaching  are  responsible  for  many  of  the 
departures  from  profitable  bee-keeping,  thereby  causing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  disappointment  to  beginners.  This  necessitates 
tbe  repetition  of  much  that  has  been  previously  taught,  which 
repetition  might  have  been  a^oided  had  the  would-be  teacher 
kept  more  to  practice  than  theory,  and  continued  to  teach  as  the 
veterans  in  apiculture  had  taught  and  fully  demonstrated,  instead 
of,  as  has  been  often  done,  denouncing  the  best  system  and  hives 
of  which  they  had  no  experience,  bee-keeping  would  have  been 
more  advanced  at  the  present  time.  If  gentlemen  who  are  really 
anxious  to  teach  their  poorer  neighboui's  the  profitable  and 
humane  aid  of  apiculture  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  brimstone  pit) 
instead  of  heai’kening  to  interested  parties  as  to  the  great 
utility  of  their  goods,  and  then  recommending  the  same  to 
beginners,  who  soon  find  out  that  they  are  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  had  taken  a  run  across  the  border  in  August  and 
visited  some  of  the  Scottish  moors,  where  every  sort  of  hive 
stands  side  by  side,  from  the  most  primitive  small  straw  hive  to 
that  of  the  most  capacious  and  well-made  one,  or  from  the 
common  packing  box  to  the  most  elaborate  frame  or  Stewarton 
hive,  then  they  could  have  witnessed  the  vaiuous  arrangements, 
comparing  one  with  another,  taking  notes,  and  weighing  which 
had  gathered  most  honey;  then  they,  by  ocular  demonstration, 
could  have  not  only  have  depended  upon  what  they  saw,  but 
their  pupils  would  in  turn  have  depended  on  their  statement  and 
been  grateful,  for  the  ball  set  rolling  in  such  a  practical  way 
could  not  have  ended  in  other  than  success. 

In  my  last  article  I  stated  the  doings  of  one  hive  which, 
though  good  as  an  old  swarmed  stock,  is  not  the  greatest 
weight  gathered,  many  hives  having  far  surpassed  it ;  but  as  it 
is  yet  too  early  to  give  in  accurate  reports  as  to  weights  made, 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  at  present  to  describing  how  I  found 
my  stocks  on  the  25th  August.  Apart  from  my  own,  however, 
I  may  make  one  remark  on  a  Ligurian  stock  situated  near  them. 
It  was  weighed  by  the  owner  when  taken  to  the  moors  on  the 
16  ult.,  and  found  to  be  40  lbs.,  then  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  or 
in  exactly  two  weeks,  it  weighed — well,  I  cannot  exactly  say  how 
much,  because  as  the  owner  said,  “  the  hunner  lb  steelyard 
wouldna  play  poup  tilt.”  The  above  will  be  a  nut  to  crack  for 
those  who  have  had  so  much  to  say  against  the  Ligurian  bee  as 
a  bad  storer  of  surplus  honey  and  worker  upon  the  Heather. 

My  own  hives  consist  of  Stewarton  and  frame  hives.  The 
former,  true  to  the  right  principles  of  bee-keeping,  are  supplied 
with  supei’s  known  as  Stewarton  supers,  filled  and  sealed  out  to 
the  number  of  two  and  three,  besides  the  body  boxes  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  honey,  while  the  brood  nest  is  unimpaired, 
containing  plen  y  of  brood  and  space  for  eggs  sufficient  to  carry 
on  the  ecoiioir^  of  the  hive  and  honey-gathering,  though  it 
should  last  for  months,  with  sufficient  bees  to  tide  over  the  winter 
and  start  under  favourable  circumstances  in  the  spring,  with 
the  best  prospects  for  collecting  another  large  harvest  of  honey. 
In  the  same  enclosure  are  numbers  of  straw  hives,  which  the 
clever  bee-keeper  (knowing  the  great  advantage  of  large  breeding 
space,  and  preventing  it  being  glutted  with  honey  by  tiering)  has 
of  enormous  weight,  contrasting  greatly  with  others  of  small 
dimensions,  with  every  cell  sealed  with  honey,  and  what  few  bees 
there  are  crowded  out,  fit  only  to  be  joined  to  another  stock,  as 
they  are  too  few  ever  to  be  able  to  live  during  winter  and  start 
afresh  in  spring  ever  to  be  profitable ;  and  though  the  hive  is 
full  of  honey,  an  ordinary  super  from  a  strong  stock  will  yield 
more  honey  than  it.  When  the  owner  is  remonstrated  for 


halving  small  hives,  the  rejoinder  is,  “  Big  enough  for  my  dis¬ 
trict,”  a  popular  error,  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  eradicate. 

Little  better,  and  standing  side  by  side  with  these,  are  the 
so-called  “  standard  hives,”  also  too  small,  with  the  same  faults 
as  the  small  straw  hives,  showing  a  decided  contrast  to  either 
Stewarton,  straw,  or  large-sized  frame  hives,  bleed  it  be  won¬ 
dered,  then,  that  evils  are  to  be  resorted  to  to  manage  the  mis¬ 
managed  hives  ?  Sections,  so  greatly  applauded  by  some,  have 
never  found  favour  amongst  the  advanced  Scotch  bee-keepers, 
are  here  in  different  forms,  my  own  hives  being  covered,  and 
some  partly  covered,  half  sections,  and  half  boxes.  Wherever 
that  is  the  case  the  supers  or  boxes  are  finished  before  a  section 
is  entered,  while  those  whole  sections  the  bees  pi-efer  to  cluster 
out,  then  enter  them.  Sections,  however,  minus  the  bottom,  ai'e 
readily  taken  possession  of.  Some  hives  have  sections  filled,  but 
so  unwilling  are  the  bees  to  enter  them,  that  often  the  best  time 
of  the  honey  glut  is  past  before  they  do  so,  as  the  bees  require 
to  get  every  advantage,  losing  no  opportunity  to  enable  them 
to  come  to  perfection  and  attaining  to  great  weights.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  the  merest  tyro  that  anything,  however  trivial,  that 
detains  or  interrupts  the  progress  of  bees  should  be  earnestly 
studied  and  avoided.  I  trust  that  the  foregoing,  pointing  out  as 
it  does  some  errors  of  lee  management,  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  uninitiated  to  guard  against  such  in  the  future, 
when  they  will  be  able  to  record  success  only.  While  it  is  not 
so  heartsome  to  record  failures,  still  it  is  hoped  good  will  accrue 
from  it,  and  be  of  as  much  service  to  the  beginner  as  it  has  been 
to — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 
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John  Lamont  &  Son,  Edinburgh. —  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

James  Yates,  Stockport. — Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Plants. 
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All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  IVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  coiTespon- 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  rehit- 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  throu(gh  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Wasp  Traps  {T.  F.). — If  these  are  sold  at  a  trifling  cost  it  is  a  wonder 
they  are  not  advertised— that  is,  if  the  vendor  has  more  than  he  can  dispose 
of  privately,  hut  perhaps  he  has  not. 

Pandanus  Veitcliii  {F.  IT.). — This  is  a  stove  plant,  and  cannot  he  kept 
healthy  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  during  the  winter. 

Nymphsea  alba  var.  rosea  {J.  0). — There  is  no  doubt  that  this  variety 
is  quite  hardy  and  may  be  safely  grown  in  the  northern  counties.  Further 
particulars  relative  to  the  Rose-coloured  Water  Lily  will  be  published  in  a 
future  issue. 

Double  Begonias  (J.  J.). — The  flowers,  though  not  large,  are  excellent, 
and  the  colour  is  particularly  pleasing.  You  evidently  grow  these  plants 
well,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  details  of  your  method  of  culture 
when  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  send  them. 

Grubs  In  Soil  {G.  C.  E.). — Your  garden  appears  to  be  infested  with  the 
caterpillar  of  the  common  dart  moth,  which  is  exceedingly  destructive  in 
eating  the  stems  of  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Ac.,  just  at  or  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  eradicate.  We  have  often  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  scrape  the  soil  from  the  plants  and  place  a  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and 
sulphur  round  the  stems.  If  we  were  troubled  now  we  should  try  the  effects 
of  petroleum,  mixing  a  wineglassful  to  two  gallons  of  water  in  which  4  ozs. 
of  softsoap  were  dissolved,  and  pouring  it  freely  in  the  soil  close  to  and 
well  round  the  stems.  We  should  first  try  it  on  a  few  2flants  and  note  the 
effects.  If  the  jflants  showed  no  signs  of  injury  in  three  days  we  should 
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consider  the  appplication  safe,  and  apply  it  to  the  remainder.  We  suspect  it 
would  act  as  a  manure,  and  be  a  good  preventive  of  the  grubs. 

Small  Figs  (If.  C.  B.). — The  very  small  Figs  on  your  tree  in  the  open 
air  will  be  of  no  use  whatever,  as  they  cannot  be  kept  fresh  through  the 
winter.  They  will,  perhaps,  do  the  tree  no  harm,  especially  if  it  grows 
strongly,  and  may  either  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn  or  allowed  to  shrivel  on 
the  branches.  Only  incipient  fruits,  smaller  than  the  smallest  peas,  in 
October,  as  a  rule,  remain  fresh  through  the  winter,  and  ripen  during  the 
following  season  on  trees  in  the  open  air. 

Apricots  Failing  {B.  C.). — As  a  rule  Apricots  do  not  succeed  so  welt 
tinder  glass  as  Peaches  do  ;  still,  we  have  seen  excellent  crops.  The  Moor¬ 
park  is  the  best  variety.  Do  not  make  a  large  rich  border  ;  good  loam  with 
a  twentieth  part  of  lime  rubbish  and  wood  ashes  will  be  quite  rich  enough, 
and  it  need  not  be  more  than  18  inches  deep  and  2  feet  wide  for  young  trees. 
It  should  also  be  made  firm,  taking  especial  care  that  the  soil  is  neither 
extremely  dry  nor  excessively  wet  when  used.  Let  the  tree  have  a  light 
position,  training  the  branches  thinly  about  a  foot  from  the  glass  ;  avoid 
forcing,  and  also  sharp  currents  of  air  in  spring  when  growth  is  commencing, 
yet  give  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  you  may  hope  to 
succeed  in  your  object.  The  tree  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall  in  the  autumn  ;  before  then  if  it  has  only  to  be  removed  from  the  w’all 
,  to  the  house.  See  remarks  on  moving  Peach  trees  in  “  Work  for  the  Week.” 
This  also  applies  to  Apricots.  If  a  large  tree  is  planted  the  border  must  of 
course  extend  as  far  as  the  roots. 

Lord  Grosvenor  (IF.  B.). — Our  correspondent  writes  : — “  I  have  sent  you 
six  Apples  from  a  tree  much  prized.  It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  old,  and 
has  always  borne  good  crops,  the  last  three  or  four  years  fifteen  to  sixteen 
pecks,  although  a  small  tree.  As  there  are  many  judges  who  differ  in  opinion 
about  the  name  I  wish  your  judgment.  It  was  sent  to  me  for  Hawthornden 


Fig.  46. — Apple  Lord  Grosvenor. 


by  an  old  nurseryman,  but  the  name  has  been  long  erased.”  We  insert  this 
letter  because  it  affords  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  Apple,  the  name  of 
which  is  given  above.  Lord  Grosvenor  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Lord 
Suffield,  but  the  fruit  is  more  dense  and  heav3' — no  small  advantage — and 
trees  bear  heavily  in  a  small  state  ;  the  fruit  also  keeps  longer  than  that  of 
Lord  Suffield.  It  is  a  valuable  Apple,  and  quite  distinct  from  Jolly  Beggar, 
with  which  it  has  been  considered  identical.  It  is  important  to  remember 
this  when  trees  of  these  varieties  are  ordered. 

Cucumber  Leaves  Withered  (J.  T.  S.). — The  condition  of  the  leaves 
sent  indicates  exhaustion  of  the  plants.  They  have  been  too  dry  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  this  under  the  great  heat  has  caused  a  shrinking  of  the 
tissue,  hence  the  innumerable  w'hite  specks.  The  presence  of  insects  also 
suggests  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  has  been  too  dry.  To  keep 
Cucumber  plants  vigorous  frequent  top-dressings  of  rich  soil  are  necessary, 
then  with  suitable  moisture  new  roots  are  ever  forming,  and  the  plants 
may  be  kept  growing  strongly  throughout  the  season.  As  to  the  Melons, 
unless  you  have  young  growths  fairly  starting  from  the  older  stems  it  will 
be  of  no  use  cutting  the  plants  down  now.  If  there  are  young  growths 
remove  the  older  parts  and  maintain  a  warm  moist  temperature,  and  you  may 
perhaps  get  a  small  second  crop  of  fruit. 

Grapes  Certificated  {Constant  Reader). — The  following  varieties  have 
been  certificated  by  the  Emit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  : 
— Alnwick  Seedling,  Dr.  Hogg,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
Golden  Champion,  Golden  Queen,  Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Royal  Ascot,  Royal  Vineyard,  and  Waltham  Cross. 
Possibly  one  or  two  others  may  have  been  similarly  honoured,  but  we  do  not 
recollect  them. 

Trees  and  Stocks  {E.  P.  C.  B.).—We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  success. 
Tour  proposed  method  of  planting  and  subsequently  thinning  and  trans¬ 
planting  will  do  very  well.  As  to  the  method,  we  should  simply  pursue  the 
plan  that  has  answered  your  expectations ;  we  know  of  none  more  econo¬ 


mical.  We  are  not  able  to  assess  the  value  of  trees  or  stocks,  but  according 
to  your  description  we  do  not  think  the  prices  you  name  excessive.  We 
are  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  raising  a 
number  of  tall  stocks,  as  we  do  not  know  what  the  demand  is  ;  but  we  know 
that  many  standard  Apples  are  worked  low  on  dwarf  stocks,  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  being  formed  by  the  varieties  that  bear  the  fruit.  It  is  a  mistake 
also  to  cut  off  closely  all  lateral  growths  from  the  stems  while  still  young. 
A  few  leaves  assist  them  to  thicken  considerably,  as  you  may  ascertain  by 
experiment.  We  advise  you  to  engage  a  practical  man  before  entering 
largely  on  the  work  in  question. 

The  Russian  Shallot  (IF.  D.). — It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
dark-coloured  variety  known  as  the  Russian  Shallot.  Mr.  Barron,  in  his 
review  on  Shallots  formed  on  the  varieties  in  the  Chiswick  trials,  observes  : — 
“  As  to  varieties,  there  are  two  very  distinct  types  that  have  long  been 
cultivated  in  this  country,  and  two  only — viz.,  1,  Common. — Bulbs  small  or 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  1  inch  in  diameter  and  inch  in  height,  of 
irregular  pyriform  shape ;  the  outer  skin  when  ripe  silver  grey  or  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour;  the  inner  scales  slightly  tinged  with  purple,  produced  in  tufts 
of  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  in  number.  Leaves  about  a  foot  in  length,  pro¬ 
duced  in  close  tufts  of  a  bright  green  colour.  This  is  the  earliest  variety.  2, 
Large  Brown. — Bulbs  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  Common,  being  2  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  inches  high.  The  outer  skin  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour ;  the  inner  scales  or  flesh  tinged  with  deep  violet  or  purple,  fleshy. 
The  bulbs  produced  in  tufts  of  from  three  to  seven  or  eight.  The  leaves 
18  inches  long,  not  nearly  so  spreading  as  the  Common,  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  It  had  for  its  synonyms  New  Russian,  Small  Red,  Large  Red,  and 
Large  Russian,  also  Stuart  &  Mein’s  Exhibition  Shallot,  which  certainly 
appeared  to  be  an  extra  large  and  fine  selection.  Two  other  varieties  were 
grown  and  demand  notice— -viz.,  that  which  is  known  as  the  Jersey  Giant 
Red  Shallots  and  the  Jersey  Silver-skin,  the  seeds  of  which  on  being  sown 
the  one  season  produce  bulbs  like  the  Onion,  and  which  on  bring  planted  out 
the  following  season  produce  flowers  and  seeds.  These  are  biennial  cha¬ 
racters  similar  to  the  Onion  (Allium  Cepa),  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
perennial  and  almost  seedless  character  of  Allium  ascalonicnm.  These 
Jersey  Shallots  are  in  fact  Onions,  and  of  a  very  inferior  variety.^  The 
bulbs  are  of  a  fair  size,  of  uneven  and  irregular  growth,  being  often  divided 
into  a  number  of  crowns  or  smaller  side  bulbs  similar  to  the  Potato  Onion. 
Some  confusion  seems  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  Russian  Shallot,  Vilmorin 
and  Thompson  giving  it  as  a  synonym  of  the  Jersey  ;  whilst  in  this  country, 
and  more  particularly  in  Scotland,  it  is  well  known  as  a  true  Shallot  and 
synonymous  wich  the  Large  Brown,  and  w'as  in  cultivation  long  antecedent 
to  the  so-called  Jersey  Shallots.” 

Figs  not  Ripening  {Z.  //.,  Eastbourne). — The  most  likely  cause  of  the 
Figs  not  ripening  is  an  excess  of  vigour  in  the  tree,  which  we  should 
counteract  by  root-pruning  in  autumn  so  soon  as  the  wood  becomes  Arm 
and  before  the  leaves  fall.  Take  out  a  trench  one-third  the  distance  from 
the  stem  the  tree  has  spread  of  branches,  cutting  off  all  roots  and  going 
down  to  the  lowest.  Remove  the  surface  soil  from  the  trench  to  the  stem 
down  to  the  roots,  and  pick  out  as  much  as  possible  from  amongst  them 
without  injuring  them,  and  in  place  of  the  soil  removed  add  some  good 
loam  mixed  with  a  sixth  part  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  fi.lling  up  the  trench 
with  the  same,  and  ramming  all  very  firmly.  Water  copiously _  when 
complete,  but  only  once,  and  mulch  with  short  manure  3  or  4  inches 
thick.  Thin  out  the  long  bare  shoots  and  leave  the  tree  moderately  thin 
of  wood,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air,  which  will  assist  in  its  ripening. 
Remove  all  the  unripe  Figs  larger  than  a  horse  bean  in  autumn,  and  those 
left  that  pass  through  the  winter  will  give  the  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 
Give  water  abundantly  during  dry  weather  in  summer  and  renew  the 
mulching,  or  if  you  cannot  apply  the  mulching  afford  weak  liquid  manure. 
You  do  not  say  upon  what  aspect  the  tree  is  grown.  We  presume  south  ; 
if  upon  any'  other,  the  Figs  not  ripening  may  be  due  to  that  cause  alone, 
there  not  being  sufficient  warmth  on  other  aspects. 

Mushrooms  Failing  {J.  0.). — Many  beginners  in  Mushroom-growing 
fail  by  commencing  at  the  wrong  time.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the 
months  in  which  experienced  growers  fail  to  obtain  a  regular  supply.  It  is 
clearly  stated  in  “  Mushrooms  for  the  Million  ”  that  towards  the  end  of 
July  is  the  best  time  for  beginners  to  collect  manure,  but  August  and 
September  will  do  very  well,  as  then  the  beds  come  into  bearing  in  late 
autumn  or  early  winter.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  such  productive  beds  in 
the  middle  of  summer  as  in  autumn  and  spring,  and  manure  should  be  col¬ 
lected  accordingly.  When  this  is  good,  rightly  prepared,  good  spawn 
inserted,  and  the  temperature  correct  Mushrooms  are  sure  to  follow.  When 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist  when  used  and  the  beds  are  kept  covered  with 
damp  material  little  moisture  can  escape  ;  still,  if  they  get  dry  they  must 
be  watered.  Your  beds  have  no  doubt  been  too  dry.  If  they  are  dry  now 
we  should  give  a  very  heavy  watering,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  if  kept 
moist  they  may  yield  well  as  the  autumn  approaches.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
purchase  manure  for  gi'owing  Mushrooms  at  midsummer.  Read  carefully 
the  article  of  “  J.  H.  S.”  on  page  232  last  week,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
experience  there  recorded  exactly  agrees  with  our  advice  on  this  matter. 

Thuja  occidentalis  (J.  0.,  Monmouth). — We  could  not  find  any  seeds  in 
the  cones  ;  in  fact,  they  are  not  yet  ripe.  If  any  seeds  are  perfected  you 
may  readily  raise  a  few  seedlings.  The  seed  should  be  preserved  until 
spring,  and  then  sown  in  a  pan  filled  with  any  light  sandy  soil,  and 
then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  handlight.  The  seeds  should  b 
covered  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil,  which,  if  moderately  moist 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  will  not  need  water.  The  frame  or  handlight  in 
which  the  seed  pan  is  placed  must  be  kept  close  and  shaded  to  prevent 
evaporation  until  the  seeds  germinate,  when  more  air  and  light  must  be 
given  until  the  seedlings  can  be  grown  under  cool  conditions.  You  may 
readily  raise  young  plants  by  inserting  cuttings  now  in  light  sandy  soil 
under  a  handlight,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  covered  entirely  with  sand. 
The  cuttings  should  be  selected  similar  to  the  portion  sent  to  us  and  taken 
off  with  a  small  heel  where  they  join  the  wood  of  the  previous  year.  They 
will  be  all  the  better  if  they  are  a  little  longer  and  stronger.  The  heel 
must  be  cut  clean  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  side  sprays  removed  from  the 
stem  of  the  cuttings  for  about  2  inches  of  their  length.  These  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  thickly  together,  then  given  a  good  watering.  After  this  they 
must  be  kept  perfectly  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  They  will 
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need  no  further  attention  until  spring,  wlien  the  cuttings  will  bo  well 
callused,  and  the  handlights  can  be  removed  occasionally  during  showery 
weather.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  have  formed  roots  they  may  be  lifted  and 
transplanted  6  inches  apart,  or,  better  still,  they  may  be  potted  until  they 
are  established,  and  then  planted  out.  The  creeper  you  enclosed  is  Vinca 
minor. 

Storing  Filberts  (Subscriber). — See  that  the  husks  are  thoroughly  dry 
at  the  base  before  storing.  A  good  plan  is  to  place  them  in  a  glazed  jars, 
and  paste  paper  or  other  material  closely  over  the  tops,  keeping  them 
where  it  is  not  damp,  and  where  the  temperature  is  tolerably  equable — a 
dry  cellar  for  instance.  Or  the  jars  containing  them  may  be  covered 
securely  and  buried  in  a  dry  situation. 

Oncidium  Papilio  (L.  J.  K.). — We  think  in  time  that  your  Oncidium  wil^ 
flower  freely  enough.  Place  it  for  the  winter  close  to  the  glass  in  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  G0°,  and  give  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  fresh 
and  plump ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  flower  spikes  will  appear  from  the 
growths  made,  if  they  are  strong  enough,  just  as  the  plant  starts  into  growth. 
It  is  better  to  remove  the  flower  spikes  from  Orchids  that  are  “exhausting 
themselves  ”  than  to  lose  the  plants.  That  is  the  best  mode  of  recruiting  their 
health.  These  varieties  flower  so  freely  and  continuously  that  unless  care  is 
taken  to  afford  them  rest  annually  they  soon  become  exhausted.  We  have 
nearly  lost  plants  of  0.  Kramerii  through  neglecting  to  remove  the  flower 
spikes.  You  had  better  do  this  than  further,  weaken  your  plants,  and  have 
to  wait  two  or  three  years  before  they  are  sufliciently  strong  to  flower  again_ 

Rondeletia  speciosa  (Tin  Box). — The  above  is  the  name  of  the  flower 
No.  2,  which  from  its  appearance  has  been  badly  infested  with  thrips.  It  is 
a  stove  plant,  and  will  grow  rapidly  and  luxuriantly  in  a  moist  temperature 
of  60°  to  70°  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  by  day  from  sun  heat.  It 
should  be  growm  in  a  pot  in  either  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  in  equal 
proportions,  or  in  alt  peat  and  sand,  the  latter  being  preferable  if  the  peat  is 
good,  as  it  does  not  turn  sour  so  quickly.  This  is  important,  for  unless  this 
plant  is  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  at  the  roots  it  will  not  long  thrive  satis¬ 
factorily.  Potting  should  be  done  in  spring,  just  after  the  plants  show  signs 
of  starting  into  growth.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  as  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  is  needed  during  the  season  of  activity.  Water  must  be  most  care¬ 
fully  applied  after  potting  until  the  roots  are  fairly  active.  From  this  stage 
the  plant  must  be  grown  in  a  moderately  light  position,  or  the  wood  will  not 
be  sufficiently  firm  to  flower  freely.  After  flowering  the  growths  must  be 
thoroughly  ripened,  the  plant  kept  in  a  temperature  of  60°  during  the  winter, 
and  watered  with  great  care.  If  the  specimen  is  as  large  as  is  desired,  the 
previous  s  ason’s  wood  may  be  well  pruned  back  before  starting  the  plant 
again  into  growth.  ^  One  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  is  to  keep  the  foliage 
free  from  thrips,  to  which  it  is  very  subject.  This  can  be  done  by  washing 
it  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  tobacco  water  and  softsoap,  1  oz.  of  the 
latter  to  a  gallon  of  the  former.  It  may  also  be  destroyed  by  fumigation 
with  tobacco  smoke.  The  other  plant  is  Solidago  virgaurea. 

Plants  for  Stove — Vines  and  Plants  for  Greenhouse  (J.  T.  A').— In 
addition  to  the  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  as  climbers  we  should  have 
Stephanotis  floribunda.  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Allamanda  Hendersoni. 
The  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  along  with  those  above  named,  will  give 
you  some  of  the  finest  of  stove  climbers,  and  they  should  be  trained  to  a 
trellis  12  to  15  inches  from  the  glass.  If  you  could  make  a  border  along 
one  side  to  plant  them  in  they  would  do  better  than  in  pots,  excepting  the 
Dipladenia.  In  addition  to  Gloxinias  we  should  have  some  Achimenes 
for  summer  flowering.  Tabernffimontana  coronaria  fl.-pl.  is  very  sweet  and 
not  unlike  a  Gardenia,  flowering  in  early  summer  ;  but  we  should  have 
most  plants  in  pots  for  winter  flowering,  such  as  Begonia  insignis,  B. 
fuchsioides,  B.  semperflorens  grandiflora,  B.  Ingrami,  B.  Saundersiana, 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  Euphoibia  jacquinimflora,  Euphorbia  spltndens, 
Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Centradenia  rosea,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans, 
Epiphyllums,  &c.  The  Gardenias  now  setting  their  buds  will  not  flower 
until  spring  unless  you  give  them  moist  heat,  70°  to  75°,  and  feed  liberally 
so  as  to  incite  growth.  That  we  do  not  advise,  for  though  w'e  have  them 
the  year  round  ours  are  grown  in  a  house  to  themselves.  It  is  best  in  an 
ordinary  stove  to  be  content  with  the  flowers  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer.  Do  not  entirely  withhold  water  from  the  Clerodendron,  but  only 
give  sufficient  to  prevent  severe  flagging.  Keep  the  soil  dry  through  the 
winter,  and  give  water  again  in  February  or  early  March.  The  wood  when 
the  plant  is  at  rest  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel,  and  do  not  re-pot  until 
after  flowering.  In  the  greenhouse,  besides  Zonal  Pelargoniums  you  ought 
to  have  Fuchsias,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Show  Pelargoniums,  which 
are  fine  for  summer,  and  Primulas  in  winter,  with  bulbs  and  such  plants 
for  introducing  after  the  new  year  as  Hoteia  japonica,  Deutzia  gracilis. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  itc.  These  would  make  your  house 
gay  in  spring,  and  you  might  have  a  couple  of  Camellias  with  some  Indian 
Azaleas.  Cinerarias  ought  not  be  omitted,  nor  yet  Calceolarias.  You  could 
^ow  Grapes  fairly  well  in  the  house,  planting  in  the  inside  border,  and  3  feet 
in  width  would  answer  if  you  feed  the  roots  liberally.  One  Vine  would  do, 
but  we  should  have  tw'o — a  black  and  a  white — and  train  to  the  roof,  having 
a  trellis  16  inches  from  the  glass  and  a  single  rod  from  each,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  plants  receiving  light;  also  the  Hoses  on  the  back  wall,  which,  if 
the  roof  were  very  much  shaded,  would  not  do  very  well.  Camellias 
would  succeed  admirably  beneath  the  Vines,  and  would  do  better  on  the 
back  wall  than  the  Roses ;  but  you  may  prefer  the  latter,  and  the  Camellias 
would  do  well  in  pots.  Plant  one  Vine  at  each  end  of  the  border,  which  must 
be  well  drained,  turfy  loam,  with  a  tenth  of  lime  rubbish  and  a  sprinkling 
of  crushed  bones  being  a  suitable  compost,  the  border  being  about  2  feet 
deep,  and  having  a  foot  of  rubble  under  for  drainage.  The  best  kinds  of 
Grapes  for  your  purpose  w'ould  be  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling. 
If  you  prefer  one  have  the  former. 

Grapes  Cracked  (J.  P.  A.,  Cornwall). — This  is  not  a  case  of  cracking 
alone.  In  the  first  place,  the  setting  was  imperfect,  the  house  having  pos¬ 
sibly  been  too  moist  when  the  Vines  were  flowering,  and  the  pollen  conse¬ 
quently  was  not  freely  distributed.  Subsequently,  we  suspect,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  was  too  dry,  and  possibly  the  border  also  ;  certainly  the  Grapes 
ceased  swelling  and  the  cuticle  lost  its  expansive  property  ;  then  when  rain 
came  in  the  autumn,  or  water  was  given,  the  influx  of  sap  ruptured  the 
berries.  We  also  suspect  the  house  has  been  kept  too  cold  and  damp  at 


night,  and  possibly  the  ventilators  have  not  been  always  opened  sufficiently 
early  in  the  morning,  otherwise  mildew  would  not  be  so  pronounced  on  the 
fruit.  _  Your  letter  contains  no  data  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Vines.  They  may  be  old  and  enfeebled,  or  the  growths  far 
too  much  crowded.  They  should  be  so  disposed  that  every  leaf  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  foliage  must  be  kept  free  from  insects,  which 
may  not  be  the  case  at  present ;  also,  active  roots  should  be  pr.  sent  near  the 
surface  of  the  border.  If  they  are  not  some  of  the  soil  should  be  removed, 
and  fresh  loam  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  w’ood  ash's  placed  in  contact 
with  the  roots,  and  on  the  soil  a  thick  covering  of  manure  which  should 
remain  to  decay.  With  free  root-action  in  good  soil,  stout,  clean,  thinly 
disposed  foliage,  and  a  genial  buoyant  atmosphere  maintained,  with  a  night 
temperature  of  60°  to  65°  during  the  growing  season,  an  increase  of  5°  in  the 
day  without  sun  and  15°  with  it,  opening  the  ventilators  early  in  the  morning 
and  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  until  the  fruit  colours,  then  admitting  air 
night  and  day  freely,  yet  judiciously,  healthy  Vines  and  good  Grapes  may 
be  produced.  We  shall  be  gl.ad  if  we  can  assist  you  further  if  you  like  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Vines,  indicating 
also  the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

Parcels. — In  Dr.  Hogg’s  absence  from  this  office,  which  will  extend  over 
a  few  weeks,  parcels  addressed  to  him  cannot  be  attended  to;  nor  can  any 
parcels  be  forwarded  to  him.  See  notification  at  the  head  of  this  column. 

Names  of  Fruits  (H.  W.). — Unless  numbers  are  attached  to  the  fruit  they 
are  certain  to  be  displaced  in  transit.  We  can  only  say  the  striped  Apple  is 
the  Nonesuch,  and  the  flattish  red  fruit  Fearn’s  Pippin.  (A.  I).). — If 
you  desire  the  Apple  to  be  examined  again  you  must  send  good  typical 
specimens. 

Names  of  Plants  (C.  0.).  —  1,  Euonymus  europmus  ;  2,  Hibiscus 
syriacus  variegatus.  (Sutton). — Helianthus decapetalu.a.  {J.Ji.  — Crinum 
capense  ;  hardy  if  planted  in  a  ivarm  border.  (F.  II.  D.  E.). — Staphylea 
pinnata,  the  Bladder  Nut.  (J.  M.). — The  floiver  is  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 
The  Apples  are  not  w^ell-developed  typical  specimens,  and  we  cannot  name 
them.  (A.  Cole). — We  have  no  recollection  of  receiving  the  flower  alluded 
to  ;  can  you  send  another  specimen  ? 
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A  GOOD  supply  of  Cobs,  but  clearing  at  reduced  prices.  Trade  dull  generally. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples . 

i  sieve 

2 

6 

to  4 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Chestnuts 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . .  per 

100  lbs. 

50 

0 

60 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red  .. 

A  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black  .. 

1  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Figs  . 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums  . 

A  sieve 

4 

0 

7 

0 

Grapes . 

0 

6 

2 

6 

Strawberries.. 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons . 

• ,  case 

IS 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

. .  each 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VEGETABLES 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes  , .  . . 

dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lettuce . 

dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

P 

Beans,  Kidney 

tb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet.jled 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts  . . 

^  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

s 

0 

Cabbage  . 

dozen 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums  . .  . . 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots . 

bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Cauliflowers  ..  .. 

dozen 

2 

0 

S 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

« 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers  ..  .. 

each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . 

bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  ..  .. 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

LAND  TILLAGE  AFTER  HARVEST. 

(Continued  from  page  254.) 

DRAINING  LAND. 

Soils  are  so  different  that  the  general  adoption  of  a  common 
depth  for  drains  is  clearly  impracticable.  Desirable  as  it  is  to  make 
them  4  feet  deep,  yet  to  do  this  in  a  heavy  clay,  which  is  put  back 
upon  the  pipes  and  settles  down  into  a  dense  mass  almost  impervious 
to  water,  is  to  court  failure.  Two  feet  of  hard  rubble  over  the  pipes 
would  make  the  drains  perfect,  but  it  would  add  so  materially  to  the 
expense  as  to  be  im])racticable.  Compact  little  faggots  of  White 
or  Black  Thorn  are  often  put  upon  the  pipes  and  covered  with  soil. 
This  answers  tolerably  w'ell  for  a  time,  but  ivith  the  decay  of  the 
wood  the  action  of  the  drains  becomes  slower  and  less  efficient.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  burn  the  whole  of  the  clay  excavated  from 
the  trenches  before  putting  it  back,  to  make  the  drains  5  or  6  feet 
closer  than  usual,  and  then  all  would  have  been  done  for  it  that  is 
possible  by  mere  drainage.  We  have  then  only  to  impart  thorough 
mechanical  division  to  the  soil,  and  we  shall  then,  and  not  till  then 
have  brought  it  into  a  suitable  condition  to  be  rendered  fertile  and 
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really  profitable  farm  land.  Plow  to  do  this  is  altogether  a  question 
of  ways  and  means,  often  of  so  seriously  expensive  a  nature  that  one 
could  only  hope  to  etfect  it  graduall}'  year  by  year.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  a  case  is  an  extreme  one,  not  often  occurring,  and  the 
measures  requisite  both  for  drainage  and  mechanical  division  are 
hardly  applicable  to  ordinary  clay  soils.  We  admit  it,  but  as  such 
cases  do  exist  it  is  well  they  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Clay  soils  of  a  less  tenacious  nature  really  require  a  similar  course 
of  treatment  to  that  indicated,  although  it  may  be  in  a  modified  form, 
for  no  drainage  will  effect  a  radical  change  in  such  soils.  Ee'ention, 
expansion,  and  contraction  are  still  there,  causing  them  to  be  beaten 
down  by  rain,  so  that  pools  of  water  will  be  found  upon  the  surface 
for  some  time  after  heavy  rain  has  fallen.  The  power  of  clay  to 
absorb  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  soil,  but  its  power  of 
retention  is  also  greater,  so  that  when  its  capacity  of  absorption  is 
reached  rain  water  must  either  accumulate  upon  the  surface  or  run 
over  and  not  enter  it.  Professor  Schubler’s  experiments  showed  that 
100  lbs.  of  dry  sand  would  retain  25  lbs.  of  water  ;  the  same  weight 
of  dry  loam  retained  40  lbs.  ;  of  clay-loam  50  lbs.  ;  and  of  pure  clay 
70  lbs.  Drainage  therefore  should  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
surface  dressing  of  sand,  ashes,  lime,  gravel,  stone  chippings,  burnt 
clay,  pebbles  or  shells  from  the  coast,  mortar  lubbish,  shattered 
bricks,  or  any  other  available  substance  calculated  to  blend  readily 
with  the  soil  and  render  it  porous  and  free.  We  once  turned  a  heap 
of  80,000  badly  tempered  bricks  shattered  in  the  burning  to  excellent 
account  for  this  purpose,  and  may  mention  as  an  important  fact  that 
we  have  upon  several  occasions  used  one  or  other  of  the  materials 
we  have  mentioned,  simply  because  we  have  found  them  ready  to 
our  hand  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  field  which  it  was  desirable 
to  improve.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  frequentlj"  such  local 
advantages  a”e  overlooked  or  neglected  ;  and  we  may  mention  as  a 
case  in  point  of  hearing  expressions  of  regret  of  the  heavy  wet  con¬ 
dition  of  a  piece  of  land  upon  a  home  farm  near  which  lay  a  heap 
of  several  hundred  cartloads  of  coal  ashes,  the  accumulation  of  several 
years  from  the  fires  of  the  mansion. 

In  soil  of  a  free,  porous,  uniform  texture,  drainage  followed  by 
thorough  cultivation  is  sutficient.  The  work  must,  however,  be  well 
considered  and  carefully  arranged  beforehand.  Levels,  slopes, 
hollows,  and  all  unevenness  of  the  surface  calculated  to  affect  the 
work  must  be  pa.'^sed  in  surve}'',  and  a  plan  of  the  drains  made. 
Parallel  drains,  useful  as  they  are  in  level  land,  are  often  uncalled 
for  upon  land  where  the  surface  is  much  broken,  however  wet  it  may 
be,  a  main  drain  with  a  few  branches  often  doing  all  that  is  r-equired. 
Springs  may  cause  wetness  of  the  laud,  or  there  may  be  a  mere 
accumulation  of  surface  water  only  requ’ring  an  outle*'.  A  piece  cf 
land  sloping  gently  down  to  a  stream  was  often  so  wet  in  winter  as 
to  be  impassable.  Upon  examination  we  found  the  channel  of  the 
stream  so  deep  that  the  water  even  in  winter  was  several  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  bank  adjoining  the  wet  land  was  of  clay,  a  mere 
strip  only  a  few  yards  in  thickness,  but  so  impervious  to  moisture 
that  it  acted  as  a  barrier,  confining  the  water  in  the  soft  boggy  land 
behind  it.  A  few  openings  cut  through  it  soon  drew  off  the  water, 
and  expensive  drains  were  avoided.  In  another  neglected  field  a 
spring  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  A  deep  main  to  its  source, 
with  a  few  branches  at  right  angles  right  and  left  of  it,  not  only 
drained  that  field,  but  another  field  above  it  which  was  periodically 
wet  owing  to  a  false  spring,  which  was  really  an  overflow  of  the  real 
spring  in  the  SAvampy  lower  field. 


Table  for  Size  of  Tile  or  Maix  Deaixs. 


Rate 

Acres  drained  (thorough  drainage). 

Of 

Inclination. 

2-inch 

S-inch 

4-inoh 

6-inch 

8-inch 

10-inch 

12-inch 

Tile. 

Tile. 

Tile. 

Tile. 

Pipe. 

Pipe. 

Pipe. 

1 

foot  in  20 

0.7 

18  0 

20.8 

74.4 

150.0 

270.0 

426  0 

1 

80 

5.6 

15.1 

21.8 

60  4 

128.0 

220.8 

S4C.0 

1 

40 

4.7 

12.9 

18.6 

51.0 

108  8 

189  6 

298.4 

1 

)) 

50 

4.3 

11.9 

17,0 

47.7 

98.0 

17C.4 

209  0 

1 

CO 

.3.9 

10.9 

15.0 

43.4 

90,0 

1.50.0 

240.0 

1 

» 

70 

8.0 

100 

14.5 

39  9 

83.0 

144.4 

228.1 

1 

80 

3.4 

9.3 

13.4 

37.2 

77  0 

135.0 

213.0 

1 

90 

3.2 

8.1 

12.0 

35.0 

72.5 

127  0 

200.5 

1 

5) 

100 

3.0 

8.3 

11  9 

33.1 

09.2 

120.0 

190.5 

1 

150 

2.4 

0.7 

9.5 

2<;.6 

50.0 

97.3 

154.4 

1 

2)0 

2.1 

5.7 

8.2 

22.8 

48.0 

83,9 

132.5 

1 

250 

1.9 

5.1 

7.5 

20.4 

42  4 

74.4 

117.0 

1 

SOO 

1.7 

4.0 

6.9 

18.4 

38.2 

0.5.5 

10  .0 

1 

400 

1.5 

4.1 

5.9 

16.5 

32.0 

00.3 

90-7 

1 

600 

1.3 

3.7 

5.2 

14.8 

30.1 

54  0 

81.0 

1 

COO 

1.2 

3.3 

4.7 

13.3 

28.0 

48.0 

74.0 

1 

800 

1.0 

2.9 

4.1 

11.4 

24.0 

41.9 

05  0 

1 

)> 

1000 

09 

2.0 

3.7 

10.2 

21.2 

37,2 

50.0 

1 

1500 

08 

2.1 

3.0 

8.5 

10.8 

30  8 

47.0 

1 

JJ 

2000 

0.7 

1.9 

2.8 

7.4 

15.0 

25.0 

40.8 

One  disadvantage  of  eaP.y  drainage  in  autumn  is  the  difficulty  in 


some  instances  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  dealt  with 
during  winter,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  it  is  better  to  put  off  the  wmrk 
then  because  of  the  danger  of  Iliwing  from  the  use  of  pipes  of  in¬ 
sufficient  capacity.  For  ordinary  work  the  computation  is  simple. 
Tables  of  rainfall  show  that  the  maximum  fall  in  twenty-four  hours 
seldom  exceeds  1  inch.  An  inch  of  rain  equals  3630  cubic  feet  per 
acre,  and  as  50  per  cent,  of  this  only  reaches  the  drains  in  that  time, 
we  have  only  to  make  enough  drains  to  convey  1815  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  acre  to  render  drainage  of  the  land  thorough.  We  ’insert 
Professor  Sheldon’s  valuable  table  for  the  size  of  main  pipes,  and 
note  his  advice  that  the  areas  given  in  it  should  be  doublid  for 
ordinary  farm  drainage. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Lahour. — Several  beds  of  couch  grass  upon  the 
Oat  stubble  taken  for  Trifolium  gave  so  much  trouble  that  the  sowing 
was  delayed  for  a  couple  of  days  in  order  that  a  clean  seed  bed  might  be 
had.  The  horse-hoe,  harrows,  carts,  and  men  with  steel  forks  were  all 
kept  briskly  at  work  till  the  land  was  ready  and  the  seed  sown.  First  of 
all  the  horse-hoe  was  passed  twice  up  and  down  the  stubbles,  and  as  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  twutch  had  a  strong  hold  of  the  land,  the  men 
w'ere  set  to  dig  out  the  large  patches  ;  meanwhile  harrows  followed  the 
horse-hoe  up  and  down,  and  were  also  put  across  twice,  carts  following 
as  closely  as  possible  to  remove  the  rubbish  out  of  the  way  of  the  horse- 
hoe,  which  was  then  put  twice  across  the  land.  The  barrows  and  carts 
again  followed  closely,  the  seed  was  then  sown,  harrowed  in,  and  our 
Trifolium  bed  finished  once  more. 

The  broadshare  has  been  steadily  at  work  upon  other  foul  stubbles,  but 
the  burning  has  been  somewhat  hindered  by  the  heavy  rainfall,  which, 
however,  has  enabled  us  to  do  some  paring  left  so  late,  because  when 
tried  a  .month  ago  the  work  proved  too  heavy  for  such  horse  power  as 
could  then  be  spared  for  it,  and  steam  tackle  was  not  to  be  had  for  the 
work  just  then.  Wheat-growing  at  4^.  6(f.  per  bushel  does  not  answer,  and 
prices  are  not  likely  to  improve  while  we  have  Wheat  brought  from 
America  as  ballast  free  of  charge.  Such  a  state  of  things  brought  about 
by  shipping  competition  cannot  last,  and  is  so  clearly  a  freak  of  the 
moment  that  home-grown  Wheat  had  better  remain  unthrashed  till  the 
new  year  rather  than  be  sold  at  a  loss. 

Barley  is  the  crop  to  which  greater  attention  will  be  given  if  only  a 
fairly  remunerative  price  is  obtained  now.  This,  and  the  broader 
question.  What  does  pay  ?  are  keenly  discussed  when  farmers  meet  just 
now.  A  serious  diminution  in  the  area  of  land  under  Wheat  next  season 
is  a  very  possible  outcome  of  the  present  depression. 

Our  Rye  has  been  sown  on  a  stale  furrow,  which  gave  an  excellent 
seed  bed.  The  ploughing  was  done  a  few  weeks  ago  after  tares.  The 
appearance  of  some  Dock  leaves  induced  us  to  pass  the  horse-hoe  twice 
through  the  soil ;  this  brought  the  Dock  roots  to  the  surface,  and  they 
were  carefully  picked  off  before  the  sowing. 

Hop-picking  is  in  full  swing,  and' will  soon  be  at  amend  in  many 
gardens.  Early  and  continuous  washing  with  the  mixture  given  in  the 
Journal  a  few  weeks  ago  is  rewarded  by  an  abundant  crop  of  large 
bright  Hops,  giving  an  excellent  sample  when  dried.  Prices  range  from 
£6  to  £10  105.  per  cwt.,  the  higher  price  paying  expenses  and  affording 
a  handsome  margin  of  profit,  which  the  lower  price  will  not  do,  for  the 
outlay  upon  the  crop  this  year  has  been  exceptionally  heavy.  Special 
experience  is  required  for  the  management  of  Hops,  but  we  may  usefully 
give  some  data.  Taking  a  garden  of  thirty  acres,  three  drying  kilns  will 
be  required  of  sufficient  capacity  to  dry  1500  bushels  of  Hops  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Of  this  quantity  750  bushels  will  be  picked  and 
delivered  at  the  kilns  by  mid-day,  and  the  remainder  some  five  hours 
later  on.  Each  batch  of  Hops  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  upon  the 
kilns,  the  whole  being  turned  upon  the  kiln-floor  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  hour 
of  the  drying.  The  fires  are  of  charcoal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
is  put  upon  the  fires  twice  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours  before  the 
turning,  and  once  afterwards. 
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REMARKS. 

7tli. — Cloudy,  ■with  gale  in  morning;  remainder  of  day  fine,  bright,  and  pleasant. 

8th. — Dull  morning,  with  spots  of  rain  ;  drizzling  afternoon ;  dull  evening. 

9th. — Dull  cloudy  day.  10th. — Fair  morning  ;  bright  afternoon,  with  cold  easterly  wind 

11th,  12th,  13th. — Fine  and  bright';  cool  N.E.  wind.  - - - 

A  fine  week,  and  on  the  whole  bright,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  chilly  north-easterly 
wind.  Temperature  nearly  4°  above  that  of  the  preceding  week,  and  about  5°  above  the 
average. — G.  J.  Symons. 
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COMING  EVENTS 
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Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Bulb  Sale. 

26 
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IGth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

29 

M 

80 

Tu 

I 

W 

Stevens’s  Bulb  Sale. 

FLOWERS  FOR  VASES.  . 


HE  liigliest  philosophy  leads  to  simplicity.  What 
a  time  elapses  before  we  recognise  that  fact  ! 
All  Nature  is  essentially  simple,  and  gardeners, 
as  waiters  on  Nature  and  fellow  workers  with 
her,  ought  to  study  simplicity  above  all  things. 
In  nothing  is  this  so  true  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  flowers.  A  dozen  years  ago  we  entered  a 
cycle  of  vulgarity  and  ugliness  in  the  floral  de¬ 
coration  of  dining  tables.  It  is  true  that  flowers, 
no  matter  how  barbarously  treated,  always  retain  their  in¬ 
dividual  beauty.  That  we  cannot  destroy,  but  we  can  and 
often  do  mar  it,  and  at  the  time  named  we  certainly  did 
reach  the  lowest  level  of  decorative  floral  art,  while  the  labour 
and  time  spent  in  filling  and  refilling  receptacles  of  tin  or  other 
material  was  just  so  much  time  wasted.  Happily,  we  have 
attained  to  a  period  when  Nature  is  more  left  to  speak  for 
herself.  Without  doubt  we  shall  always  have  those  who  con¬ 
sider  the  labour  and  ingenuity  spent  on  arranging  flowers  as 
some  measure  of  their  beauty,  but  a  freer  and  a  healthier 
tone  prevails  generally.  In  fashionable  bouquets  for  the 
hand  this  is  especially  noticeable,  for  while  a  large  amount 
of  artificiality  is  retained  it  is  an  artificiality  of  a  more 
generous  nature,  individual  blossoms  being  less  crushed  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  rarer  ones  brought  so  prominently  forward 
as  to  show  their  beauty  on  every  side. 

Bouquet-making,  however,  is  comparatively  limited  in 
extent,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  growing  as  a  feature  of 
garden  work.  Room-decoration  with  flowers,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  spreading  to  an  “  alarming  ”  extent,  using  that  ex¬ 
pression  from  a  gardener’s  point  of  view,  for  the  market 
grower  and  the  middleman  who  disposes  of  his  goods  must 
look  with  lively  satisfaction  on  the  spreading  downward 
tendency  of  this  innocent  and  pleasure- giving  taste,  while  all 
must  cordially  view  the  increasing  love  for  flowers  with  ap¬ 
preciation.  But  from  the  gardener’s  look-out  it  becomes  a 
question  of  much  importance,  as  the  prevailing  tendency 
with  all  extra  demands  is  to  expect  them  to  be  met  without 
any  corresponding  addition  to  the  means  for  doing  so.  So  it 
is  in  this  case;  summer  and  winter,  spring  and  autumn, 
flowers  are  wanted,  and  the  gardener  is  left  to  find  them 
as  best  he  may.  I  am  afraid  too  many  gardeners  at  the 
present  day  must  think  of  the  doings  of  Pharaoh  the  hard¬ 
hearted  when  he  ordered  his  Hebrew  subjects  to  gather  their 
own  straw  without  lessening  their  tale  of  bricks,  and  apply 
the  case  to  themselves.  Certainly  it  now-a-days  requires 
much  ingenuity  to  make  ends  meet. 

I  must  return  to  my  opening  sentences  and  reiterate  the 
fitness  of  simplicity.  Too  often  very  much  more  material  is 
employed  in  vase-decoration  than  is  required.  To  be  ortho¬ 
dox  -we  must  have  a  border  of  Ferns  and  a  complicated 
arrangement  of  blossom  and  greenery  firmly  packed  so  as  to 
cover  every  particle  of  the  space  inside  this  Fern  border. 
This  is  merely  stereotyped  conventionality,  and  it  is  wasteful. 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  vase  may  not  be  so  arranged  occa- 
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sionally,  or  always  if  you  like ;  but  to  fill  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  glasses  in  one  room  in  this  fashion,  and  further  to 
carry  the  same  arrangement  out  in  every  occupied  room  in  a 
house,  is  beyond  good  taste  to  say  the  very  least.  When  we 
call  to  mind  that  these  flower  receptacles  may  be  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes — tall  trumpets  and  flat  wide-mouthed  dishes, 
dainty  little  vessels  with  narrow  openings,  or  classical  pieces 
of  various  shapes — the  system  above  condemned  becomes  so 
much  the  worse.  The  vases  gardeners  are  oftentimes  called 
on  to  decorate  are  unsuitable,  and  so  far  it  is  difficult  to 
carry  out  simple  arrangements.  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
taste  of  their  owners  has  to  be  studied,  but  outside  these 
particular  instances  lies  a  vast  field  for  many  gardeners  to 
work  in  with  effect. 

Considering  the  matter  in  a  practical  manner  I  have  at 
once  to  concede  that  no  strict  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  be 
followed  with  advantage.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer 
some  hints,  which  I  trust  may  be  found  not  altogether  un¬ 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  first  hint  I  would  give  is  to 
consider  that  flowers  do  not  grow  in  bunches.  A  bunch  of 
flowers  tied  together  is  a  reasonable  mode  of  carrying  these 
in  the  hand,  but  not  necessarily  the  best  way  of  showing  off 
or  enjoying  their  individual  beauty.  This  brings  us  to  hint 
that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  receptacle  should  be  studied. 
A  large  trumpet-shaped  glass,  and  a  low,  wide,  and  open 
dish  require  widely  different  treatment.  The  latter  might 
at  present  be  effectively  and  simply  filled  with  flowering 
shoots  of  Pansies  or  Violas  ;  or  Sweet  Peas,  Horse  Gowans, 
and  Mignonette  make  a  charming  mixture ;  or,  going  to 
more  refined  (?)  material,  we  may  employ  double  Ivyleaf 
Pelargoniums,  sprays  of  Heaths,  Begonias,  Lapagerias,  or 
Stephanotis,  in  each  case  using  sufficient  foliage  of  Pelar¬ 
gonium  or  Begonia  or  Sweet  Peas  for  a  setting  without 
having  to  add  Ferns.  The  idea  is  to  have  flowers  charming 
in  themselves,  and  so  arranged  as  to  show  their  beauty 
easily.  Then  if  we  take  the  tall  trumpet  we  must  decide  on 
bold  flowers  at  once,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flat  dish,  a 
certain  flatness  of  arrangement  is  called  for,  so  in  our  tall 
glass  any  approach  to  flatness  must  be  avoided.  If  you 
use  single  Dahlias,  cut  shoots  with  leaves,  buds,  and  open 
blossom,  and  arrange  as  freely  as  the  plant  itself  grows.  If 
Gladiolus  be  selected,  cut  with  foliage  attached  and  let  the 
spikes  be  fresh,  young,  and  bold.  And  so  on  with  any  other 
flower  chosen,  let  them  always  be  massive  if  possible,  and 
stand  free  of  each  other.  For  medium-sized  glasses  a  certain 
degree  of  airiness  should  prevail.  Roses  are  not  particularly 
“  airy,”  but  by  cutting  with  long  stems,  keeping  the  foliage 
intact,  and  adding  sprays  of  Jasmine  or  the  common  Cle¬ 
matis  lumpiness  is  easily  avoided.  Very  suitable  for  such 
glasses  just  now  are  the  Japanese  "Windflowers,  which  may 
either  be  used  by  themselves  or  intermixed  with  Marguerites, 
Oxeye  Daisies,  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  most  charming  of  all 
flowers  just  now  are  Picotees  and  Carnations.  These  are 
much  better  arranged  in  smallish  vases,  first  inserting  in  the 
water  four  or  five  healthy  cuttings  (foliage),  and  then  adding 
a  few  long-stemmed  shoots  cut  off  just  as  they  grow.  For 
small  glasses  I  think,  as  a  rule,  that  fine  single  blooms  are 
much  the  best — an  Eucharis  backed  with  a  spray  of  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern,  an  open  Gloire  de  Dijon  with  foliage  and  bud,  a 
truss  of  double  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  with  its  own  foliage, 
are  examples  of  what  I  mean. 

These  are  all  flowers  common  at  present  that  are  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  flowers  at  all 
seasons.  Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  flowers  we 
have  to  choose  from,  gardeners  have  restricted  themselves  to 
a  few  well-known  kinds,  and,  unfortunately,  have  treated 
them  all  very  much  alike,  no  matter  whether  a  flower  grows 
in  lowly  fashion  like  a  Pansy  or  on  tall  shoots  like  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  the  blossom  itself  is  snipped  off  with  an  almost 
unvarying  length  of  stalk.  This  should  not  prevail.  Colours 
of  flowers  are  often  badly  selected  for  effect.  Take  the 
Chrysanthemum  as  an  instance,  and  we  have  a  great  variety 
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of  shades  and  colours  which  are  not  uncommonly  mixed  to¬ 
gether  when  cut.  Red,  white,  and  yellow  Chrysanthemums 
are  almost  enough  to  employ  for  cut  purposes,  and  they 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  cut  with  long  stems  and  arranged  thinly 
in  large  vases,  leaving  foliage  and  buds  to  show.  Single 
Anemones  are  grand  for  spring,  but  are  very  seldom  met 
with.  Many  wayside  or  wild  flowers  are  lovely.  Forget- 
me-nots,  Bugloss,  Marsh  Marigolds,  Oxeye  Daisies,  Corn¬ 
flowers,  Harebells,  Grass  of  Parnassus,  and  Wild  Roses,  are 
names  that  occur  at  the  moment. 

Just  a  line  or  two  more  to  protest  against  the  general 
employment  of  Maidenhair  Fern  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
foliage  lhat  is  equally  beautiful  when  appropriately  employed. 
For  many  purposes  the  Maidenhair  is  of  unique  value,  but 
for  decorating  vases  in  general  it  is  much  better  to  rely  on 
foliage  belonging  to  the  flowers  used.  With  even  more  force 
does  this  apply  when  decorators  pass  the  leafage  Nature  has 
bestowed  on  plants  and  ransack  the  pinetum  for  material. 

In  decorating  dinner  tables,  I  do  not  think  anything  is 
more  suitable  than  rather  small  glasses  to  be  filled  with  good 
flowers.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not  like  to  say  anything 
against  laying  cut  flowers  on  the  cloth  provided  it  is  done 
without  anything  hinting  of  artificiality.  I  mean  I  would 
not  make  any  arrangement  as  to  shape  other  than  just  laying 
on  the  flowers  as  they  are  cut.  If  the  flowers  are  poor  in 
character  some  other  means  of  using  them  should  be  em¬ 
ployed. — Sylvanus. 


THE  TOMATO  CROP  AND  ITS  USES. 

So  uncertain  have  been  the  Tomato  crops  in  the  open  air  of  late 
years  that  many  growers  have  nearly  or  entirely  discontinued  plant¬ 
ing  out,  preferring  to  fruit  a  greater  number  of  plants  under  glass. 
The  season  of  1884  will  perhaps  again  lead  to  a  return  to  the 
did  practices,  or  at  any  rate  will  encourage  many  to  persevere  with 
open  air  culture  that  have  not  the  superior  advantages  afforded  by  a 
forcing  house.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of  wonderfully  heavy  crops 
being  secured  from  plants  trained  to  sunny  walls,  and  which  were  by 
no  means  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose — that  is  to  say,  the  plants 
were  raised  in  frames,  and  by  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and 
when  planted  were  smaller  and  more  backward  than  they  ought  to  be. 
The  plants  grew  well  from  the  commencement.  No  disease  has 
touched  them,  and  the  tropical  weather  experienced  during  August 
had  the  effect  of  swelling  the  fruit  to  a  great  size,  and,  what  is  still 
more  satisfactory,  induced  an  early  and  perfect  ripening.  As  a  rule 
house-grown  fruits  are  considerably  better  in  quality  than  an}!^  ripened 
in  the  open  air,  but  this  season  there  is  but  little  to  choose  between 
them.  Tomatoes,  too,  are  the  only  fruits  that  are  not  greatly  injured 
by  wasps  this  season,  and  altogether  those  who  have  acquired  a  real 
liking  for  them  have  every  opportunity  of  enjoying  their  own  pro¬ 
ducts,  or  of  purchasing  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  are  the  heaviest 
cropping  varieties  this  season,  but  none  that  I  have  seen  surpasses 
Orangefield,  Old  Red,  Earley’s  Defiance,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  King 
Humbert,  Hackwood  Park,  Phillip’s  Perfection,  and  President  Gar¬ 
field.  King  Humbert,  a  variety  of  continental  origin,  has  been  grown 
extensively  on  the  open  walls  in  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Co.’s 
Exeter  Nurseries,  the  plants  carrying  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit  from 
the  ground  up  to  4  feet  in  height.  The  fruit  are  borne  in  large 
clusters,  are  of  the  shape  and  size  of  Victoria  Plums,  of  good  colour 
and  quality.  Unless  1  am  much  mistaken  it  will  be  found  identical 
with  the  newly  certificated  Chiswick  Red.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
evidently  a  robust  prolific  sort  and  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  Hackworth 
Park  with  me,  both  in  pots  and  on  open  walls  cropped  heavily,  the 
fruit  being  handsome  and  fairly  good  in  quality,  but  why  it  should 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Phillip’s  Perfection  be  passed  over,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  find  Per¬ 
fection  quite  as  heavy  cropping,  rather  more  handsome  in  shape,  and 
decidedly  superior  in  quality.  The  fruit  of  Hackwood  Park  is  more 
thick-skinned,  and  does  not  always  ripen  and  colour  well  up  to  the 
stalk,  but  Perfection  never  fails  in  this  respect,  and,  as  Mr.  W.  Taylor 
has  more  than  once  remarked,  it  is  the  only  sort  1  grew  that  would 
favourably  compare  with  Dwarf  Orangefield  as  he  grew  it  when  at 
Longleat.  Varieties  of  Tomatoes  in  common  with  Melons  are  fast 
becoming  too  plentiful,  and  size  and  appearance  would  appear  to  be 
principal  objects  aimed  at  by  the  raisers. 

Where  the  competition  is  good  in  the  classes  for  Tomatoes,  and 
it  has  been  the  case  in  several  good  shows  I  have  visited  this  season, 
awarding  the  prizes  has  been  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  the  awards, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  non¬ 


winners  In  some  cases  the  corrugated  or  ribbed  sorts  were  preferred, 
in  others  smooth  round  sorts  triumphed,  while  in  one  or  two  instances 
mere  weight,  regardless  of  appearance,  carried  the  day.  Of  the 
three  decisions  the  latter  was  by  far  the  worst,  as  such  monstrosities 
as  President  Garfield  and  Sims’  Mammoth  are  by  no  means  desirable 
varieties  in  my  estimation,  though  the  former  as  grown  at  Wilton 
House  by  Mr.  Challis  is  said  to  be  the  best  flavoured  sort  he  has  yet 
tried.  The  time  has  arrived  when  something  definite  should  be 
decided  on  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  judging  Tomatoes,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  quality  should  be  the  principal  essential.  Melons 
have  always  been  judged  by  flavour,  land  it  is  fast  becoming  the 
practice  at  shows  to  cut  and  taste  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Apples, 
and  Pears,  and  why  not,  therefore,  judge  Tomatoes  on  the  same  lines? 
To  some  judges  the  tasting  would  be  a  disagreeable  duty,  but  not 
more  so  than  tasting  twenty  Melons,  of  which  not  unfrequentlj^ 
about  seventeen  are  unfit  to  eat.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  six  men 
in  the  country  that  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  all  the  varieties  of  Tomatoes  now  grown  unless  by  tasting,  and 
as  they  are  cultivated  principally  for  use,  this  and  not  the  fact  of 
certain  sorts  being  most  ornamental  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Judged 
on  these  lines  we  should  soon  see  a  change  effected,  the  best  flavoured 
sorts  being  then  eagerly  sought  after,  to  the  manifest  gain  of  those 
who  cat  the  principal  portion  of  the  produce. 

It  is  now  very  well  known  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  all  nearly 
fully  grown,  but  still  unripe  Tomatoes,  before  they  are  injured  by 
frost,  and  hang  them  in  bunches  either  in  a  warm  plant  or  forcing 
house  to  ripen.  Failing  these  positions  they  may  be  hung  up  in  the 
kitchen  near  the  fireplace,  where  many  of  them  will  also  ripen  fairly 
well.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  fruit  thus  ripened  or  coloured 
will  equal  those  ripened  on  the  plant,  but  they  will  be  tit  for  cooking 
purposes. 

There  are  various  ways  of  storing  and  otherwise  utilising  the  ripe 
fruit  when  these  are  plentiful  ;  but  there  are,  I  believe,  but  few 
people  who  think  of  turning  the  small  late-formed  fruit  which  will 
not  ripen,  no  matter  how  favourable  the  season  may  be,  to  good 
account.  They  can  be  made  into  most  excellent  pickle,  which  but 
few  would  think  of  declining.  The  best  recipe  I  am  acquainted  with 
was  found  in  an  old  cookery  book  under  the  title  of  “  Chou-chou 
Pickle,”  and  this  differs  slightly  from  that  given,  among  various  other 
recipes,  by  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  “Gardeners’  Year-Book”  for  1880,  and 
which  he  kindly  allow'ed  me  to  copy  into  my  treatise  on  the  Tomato. 
The  recipe  I  allude  to,  and  which  I  have  proved  to  be  most  trust¬ 
worthy,  is  as  follows  : — “  Take  2  lbs.  of  green  Tomatoes,  bruise  them, 
then  add  two  or  three  medium-sized  Onions,  sliced  according  to  size, 
and  six  Chilies  ;  scatter  salt  over  it,  letting  it  stand  fifteen  hours, 
then  strain  away  the  moisture,  and  cover  the  remainder  with  good 
vinegar.  Bake  this  in  an  oven  for  one  hour,  and  then  press  the  pulp 
into  jars.  Now  take  a  dessert  spoon  each  of  mustard,  pepper,  mixed 
spice,  half  teaspoon  each  of  sugar  and  cloves,  a  little  cinnamon,  and 
four  Chilies,  adding  sufficient  vinegar  to  make  this  quite  thin.  Boil 
it  and  pour  over  contents  of  jars  while  boiling  hot.”  Another  good 
recipe  under  the  heading  “Tomatoes  for  Pies”  may  also  be  acceptable 
to  some  of  my  readers  who  may  have  a  quantity  of  green  fruit  too 
backward  to  ripen.  “  Pick  the  Tomatoes  green  ;  scald  them  and  take 
off  the  skins.  Put  them  into  a  preserving  pan,  and  let  them  boil  for 
half  an  hour.  Cut  them  up,  and  put  in  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  3  lbs.  of 
Tomatoes,  and  let  them  cook  for  half  an  hour  longer.  Season  them 
with  the  juice  and  peel  of  Lemon,  and  put  them  away  in  jars.  These 
make  very  good  pies  in  the  winter,  and  resemble  Gooseberries.” — 
W.  Iggulden. 


CHOICE  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Gentiana  Kueeoo. — Some  five  years  ago  this  lovely  species 
figui-ed  among  hardy  plant  novelties,  and  plants  were  eagerly 
purchased,  though  the  pi’ice  w’as  an  exorbitant  one.  It  never 
came  to  us  in  any  quantity,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is 
even  rarer  now  than  when  first  offered  to  the  public.  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  to  be  regretted,  for  where  we  met  with  a  dozen 
instances  of  its  loveliness  then,  we  can  neither  hear  of  nor  see  it 
to  day.  Why  this  should  be  so  I  know  not,  still  it  is  an  un¬ 
deniable  fact.  That  it  ranks  among  the  best  of  its  race  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  Many 
testified  to  its  being  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
among  Indian  Gentians,  and  which  was  readily  and  fully  en¬ 
dorsed  by  all  who  had  either  flowei’ed  it  themselves  or  seen  its 
lovely  blossoms  expanded  in  the  morning’s  sun.  The  charming 
species  under  consideration  is  a  distinct  plant  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  primarily  in  its  long  linear  radical  leaves,  which  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  narrower-leaved  forms  of  our 
British  Plantains,  and  not  at  all  unlike  Armeria  plantaginea. 
Its  flowering  stems,  which  vary  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length, 
are  of  decumbent  habit,  and  are  furnished  at  intervals  with 
small  oppositely  placed  leaves, [while  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
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terminal  and  axillary  clusters,  in  all  cases  tlie  terminal  ones 
being  much,  the  finer.  The  calyx  tube  is  distinctly  twisted,  while 
the  flower  buds,  together  with  the  fully  expanded  blooms,  ai’e 
eijual  in  size  to  those  of  the  garden  Gentian.  The  predominant 
colour  is  au  intense  indigo  blue,  of  a  lighter  shade  on  nearing 
the  tube,  and  densely  spotted  with  white  in  a  uniform  blotch. 
It  comes  from  the  Western  Himalayas,  where  it  is  found  at  a 
great  elevation.  It  delights  in  a  deep  moist  (never  wet  and 
never  dry)  bed  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  rich  fibrous  loam,  with 
abundance  of  sharp  grit,  suits  it  well ;  choosing  for  it  a 
partially  shaded  position  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun  may  be  broken.  Its  time  of  flowering  is  about  the  second 
week  in  September,  and  it  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  its  genus  : 
it  is  propagated  by  seeds  cbielly,  since  the  plants  themselves 
take  some  years  ere  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of 
division. 

C  AMPAN  0L  A  W  ALDSTEINIAN  A.— This  is  a  rare  and  pretty  species 
from  Carinthia,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  dense  carpet-like  tufts, 
which  soon  form  into  a  complete  and  spreading  mass,  smothered 
during  August  and  September  with  its  tiny  erect  bluish-lilac 
flowers  ;  these  usually  appear  in  such  numbers  as  to  completely 
hide  its  slightly  glaucous  leaves.  It  is  quite  the  plant  required 
for  covering  bare  places  on  the  rockery,  being  easily  managed 
and  readily  increase  1  by  division.  This  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed  during  showery  weather  in  spring.  It  delights  in  light 
sandy  loam  and  a  somewhat  sunny  position ;  freestone,  sand¬ 
stone,  or  magnesian  limestone  chippings  might  with  advantage 
be  mixei  with  the  soil,  it  should  be  in  every  collection  of  choice 
plants.  It  seldom  exceeds  3  inches  in  height,  at  least  under 
cultivation.  I  have  both  grown  it  well  and  seen  it  in  excellent 
cond  tion  in  the  York  Nurseries,  also  in  the  Rock  Garden  at 
Bickley.  It  appears  originally  to  have  been  brought  from 
Hungary  during  the  year  1824. 

Zauschneria  californica. — Apart  from  this  dwarf  autumn¬ 
flowering  rock  plant,  we  have  scarcely  anything  possessing  such 
a  brilliancy  of  colour  and  producing  greater  effect  for  so 
lengthened  a  period  as  this  does.  It  is  one  of  those  indispensable 
plants,  seeing  that  it  flowers  at  a  time  when  rock  and  alpine 
plants  generally  are  conspicuous  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
flowers.  It  is  fairly  known  and  duly  appreciated.  Still,  there 
is  a  wide  field  open  for  it,  and  those  desirous  of  having  it  on  trial 
need  not  wait  till  they  can  afford  some  elaborate  rockery  to  plant 
it  on,  for  it  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  open  border  as  anywhere, 
and,  above  all,  a  point  considerably  in  its  favour,  too,  is  that  it 
succeeds  in  almost  any  ordinary  well- drained  soil.  I  recently 
saw  some  splendid  patches  2  feet  or  more  across  in  a.  gravelly 
and  somewhat  hungry  soil,  and  this  after  a  dry  scorching  hot 
summer;  therefore  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  further  need  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  intelligent  readers  the  desirability  of 
growing  such  a  plant  as  this.  It  is  of  neat,  compact,  bushy  habit, 
and  usually  grows  about  1  foot  high,  though  I  have  known  it  in 
light  loamy  soils  in  a  warm  situation  to  attain  a  height  of 
18  inches,  its  flowers  are  of  a  bright  vermilion  scarlet  and 
tubular  in  shape ;  these  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  which, 
coupled  with  its  brilliant  colour,  render  it  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  autumn-flowering  plants.  I  may  here  mention  a  fact  connected 
with  its  free  growth.  Last  autumn  I  purchased  some  plants  in 
small  pots ;  these  with  many  others  were  permanently  qilanted 
out,  and  have  now  made  charming  cushions  18  inches  across 
and  studded  with  flowers.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  and  appears  to  form  numerous  underground  stems 
during  the  winter,  as  1  have  known  it  to  send  up  stoloniferous 
shoots  6  inches  each  way  from  the  sjiot  where  it  was  originally 
placed,  and  that  in  about  four  months  after  planting  from  2|-inch 
pots.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division  and  also  by  seeds,  and 
cannot  be  too  extensively  employed. 

Campanula  fragilis. — This  is  another  of  the  gems  of  late 
summer  and  early  autumn.  For  pot  culture  it  is  well  adapted. 
Of  this  I  am  forcibly  reminded  by  some  splendidly  flowered 
examples  almost  within  arm’s  reach,  which  completely  hide  both 
pot  and  foliage  from  view.  They  are  simply  grand  with  their 
pale  blue  flowers.  Not  the  least  noteworthy  fact  in  connection 
with  it  is  that  it  succeeds  admirably  as  a  window  plant,  and  far 
eclipses  all  others  of  its  genus  in  this  particular.  Nothing  can 
afford  greater  pleasure  than  to  possess  a  plant  of  such  sterling 
merit,  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  such  a  variety  of  purposes ;  it 
makes,  too,  a  capital  basket  plant,  and  is  not  less  useful  for 
adorning  the  rockery.  Those  who  have  experience  with  it  as  a 
pot  plant  where  occasional  handling  is  necessary  will  not  be  in 
Ignorance  of  the  peculiar  aptness  of  its  specific  name,  the  pro¬ 
strate  stems  breaking  off  at  the  slightest  touch.  In  planting  it 
on  the  rockery,  qilace  it  in  a  well-drained  sunny  position  in  rich 
light  sandy  loam,  and  where  it  may  droop  over  a  projecting 


ledge ;  in  this  way  its  effect  is  most  pleasing,  and  can  be  seen  to 
advantage.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  it  delights  in  deep 
soil.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Italian  Alps.  C.  fragilis  hirsuta  is  a 
variety  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  densely  clothed  with  stiff 
silken  down:  in  other  respects  it  is  identical  with  the  typical 
species,  being  equally  valuable.  Both  are  propagated  by  careful 
division  of  the  rootstock  and  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in 
heat  in  the  spring.  So  remarkably  brittle  is  the  plant  that  in 
potting  press  the  soil  firmly  with  the  fingers,  and  avoid  the  usual 
knocking  of  the  pot  on  the  bench,  or  half  of  the  branches  may 
be  broken  off. — J.  H.  E. 

[We  reproduce  an  engraving  of  Campanula  fragilis,  which 
appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Journal  under  the  incorrect 


Fig.  47.— Campanula  fiagili 


name  of  0.  isophylla.  For  suspending  in  pots  in  windows  we 
know  of  no  plant  better  adapted  nor  more  beautiful.] 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea. — Is  there  a  better  late  Pea  than  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ? 
Is  there  one  so  good  as  regards  size  of  peas,  colour,  and  especially 
flavour  ?  I  have  not  met  with  one  ;  in  fact  I  know  no  Pea  which  at  any 
season  is  so  fine  in  all  respects  when  placed  on  the  table.  Its  one  fault 
is  the  height  to  which  the  haulm  grows,  but  this  can  very  easily  be  cured 
by  switching  off  the  tops  when  a  desired  height  has  been  reached.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  we  had  a  moderately  dwarf  variety  named  Sturdy.  It  is 
nearly  as  good  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  would  be  worth  looking  after  by 
those  desirous  of  growing  dwarf  sorts. 

The  Best-flavoured  Tomatoes, — I  do  not  think  we  are  wise  in  growing 
very  large-fruited  varieties  which  do  not  possess  the  flavour  of  some 
smaller  fruits.  Dedham  Favourite  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  I  have 
tried  ;  moreover,  the  fruit  is  very  fleshy  and  with  very  few  seeds.  There 
is  one  aspect  of  Tomato  culture  which  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noted,  and  that  is  the  advantage  of  ripening  the  fruit  in  a  warm  tem¬ 
perature.  The  difference  between  fruit  ripened  in  a  low  temperature 
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and  that  finished  in  a  high  one  is  decided  as  regards  flavour,  in  the  latter 
case  the  flavour  being  much  better. 

Garden  Potatoes. — What  advantage  is  there  in  growing  so  many 
varieties  of  these  in  gardens  ?  I  know  of  none.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  Potato  is  so  generally  suitable  for  gardens  as  Myatt’s  Kidney.  It  is 
a  good  cropper,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  with  proper  treatment  it  is 
perhaps  as  early  as  any.  It  is,  moreover,  a  variety  that  can  be  eaten  till 
field  crops  are  ready,  and  later  if  desired,  and  if  a  few  are  wanted  to 
show  it  can  be  turned  cut  in  pretty  good  form  fir  that  purpose.  Has 
not  the  time  arrived  for  judges  to  recognise  the  table  qualities  of 
Potatoes?  We  have  gained  absolutely  nothing  in  respect  of  flavour 
with  all  the  new  sorts  which  have  been  so  freely  thrown  into  the  market 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Changing  Seed. — I  am  not  convinced  that  “  Thinker”  is  correct  with 
regard  to  a  change  of  seed  being  of  no  advantage.  I  can  tell  by  the 
growth  which  is  bought  seed  and  which  is  our  own.  The  former  is 
always  stronger  and  healthier,  and  the  crop  better.  I  fully  recognise 
the  necessity  of  having  every  set  strongly  started  before  planting,  and  to 
defer  planting  until  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  genial  weather.  Potatoes  to  do  well  should  be  grown  from 
first  to  last  w'ilhout  a  check. 

A.s.sisting  Vegetahles. — Just  at  this  time  it  is  possible,  by  a  little 
judicious  help,  to  make  a  difference  on  the  right  side  on  vegetable- 
growing  for  winter  and  early  spring  use.  Weak  plants  neither  winter 
so  well  nor  are  of  so  much  use  as  robust  plants.  There  are  two  ways  of 
rendering  help.  The  one  is  to  spread  a  thin  coating  of  fresh  horse 
dropping  amongst  any  backward  crops — a  barrowload  will  go  a  long  way 
if  judiciously  applied.  The  other  way  is  to  give  a  very  slight  dressing 
of  sul[ihate  of  ammonia,  three-quarters  of  a  cwt.  to  the  acre  is  amply 
sufficient  now.  Neither  of  these  dressings,  if  applied  as  directed,  will 
cause  a  growth  w'hich  cold  weather  will  hurt,  while  they  will  quicken 
growth  at  a  very  critical  period.  Leeks,  Onions,  Spinach,  Lettuces,  late 
Turnips,  and  Greens  for  spring  are  the  crops  likely  to  receive  benefit. 
I  have  even  found  Broccoli  vety  much  helped  when  in  a  backward  state 
at  this  date. — B. 


IMPOETED  EENDEOBIUMS. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  Orchids  in  cultivation  few  are  imported 
and  established  more  successfully  than  the  above ;  and  taking 
the  Dendrobiums  collectively  I  ques  ion  if  any  others  will  so 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  various  conditions  under  which 
they  are  placed  on  their  an  ival  in  ihis  country,  or  more  liberally 
repay  by  their  profuse  and  gorgeous  inflorescence  any  extra 
attention  to  their  cultural  requirements.  Although  there  are 
about  300  known  species  and  varieties  of  Dendrobiums,  yet  there 
are  but  a  little  over  a  hundred  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and 
about  one-half  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  of  botanical  interest 
only,  thus  leaving  some  fifty  or  sixty  species  and  varieties  worthy 
of  general  cultivation  on  account  of  their  showy  flowers  only. 

It  has  been  my  duty  at  tw'o  different  periods  of  my  career  to 
deal  with  the  establishment  of  large  importations  of  Orchids 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  I  have  frequently  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  private  department  of  the  most  noted 
metropolitan  nursery ;  but  I  have  never  had  nor  seen  more 
complete  success  in  the  establishment  of  imported  Orchids — 
Dendrobiums  in  particular— than  is  attained  by  Mr.  Walker, 
gardener  to  B.  P.  Eroomhead,  Esq.,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield. 
Whether  they  be  Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Cattleyas, 
Ladias,  Thunias,  Oncidiuins,  Odontoglossums,  Ooelogynes,  Pa- 
phinias,  Scuticarias,  Chysis,  or  Dendrobiums,  everything  appears 
to  grow  as  if  by  magic.  Pay  Mr.  Walker  a  visit  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  you  find  a  large  batch  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
and  various  species  of  Vanda  and  Saccolabiums  just  received 
from  Rangoon  all  dried  and  shrivelled ;  the  Dendrobes  just 
started  into  growth,  perhaps,  and  the  young  growths  quite 
bleached  by  the  darkness  of  the  box,  and  the  strongest  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  not  more  than  12  to  15  inches  in  length  and  IJ  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Visit  him  again  at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September,  and  you  find  stout  aerial  roots  of  Saccolabiums, 
Vandas,  and  Aerides  wandering  in  all  directions;  those  that  are 
nearest  to  the  front  wall  clinging  to  the  same  and  extending 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  as  though  they  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
brickwork.  In  another  and  cooler  house  is  seen  about  a  hundred 
plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  on  the  front  shelf  in  48-size 
pots,  and  so  robust  in  appearance  as  to  render  it  almost  incredible 
that  they  can  be  ihe  same  plants  seen  in  April.  Fi-om  the  com¬ 
paratively  weak  imported  pseudo-bulbs  have  sprung,  under  Mr. 
Walker’s  fostering  care,  stout  pseudo-bulbs  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
length  and  of  proportionate  strength,  with  foliage  broad  and 
leathery.  Adjoining  the  D.  Wardianums  are  some  extra  strong 
plants  of  D.  primulinum  with  growths  2  feet  long  and  nearly  as 
thick  as  an  ordinary  ruler.  Close  to  these  are  sevei'al  plants  of 
D.  heterocarpum  var.  philippinense  equally  as  vigorous.  On  the 
back  stage  are  several  beautiful  specimens  of  D.  thyrsi tl or um 
and  D.  densiflorum  without  a  blemish,  and,  if  my  memory  fails 
me  not,  gi-own  during  the  past  three  seasons  from  imported 


pieces.  At  the  back  is  a  magnificent  example  of  D.  Dalhousi- 
anum  with  pseudo-bulbs  6  feet  long.  This  year  they  have  broke 
double,  and  promise  to  finish  fine  growdhs.  Next  to  this  is  a 
good  plant  of  the  brilliantly  coloured  D.  Paxtoni.  This  species 
in  my  opinion  is  not  surpassed  in  the  richness  of  its  colour  by 
any  other  Dendrobium  in  cultivation,  and  when  laden  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  panicles  of  its  semi-transparent  rich  yellow 
and  crimson-lipped  f  owers  it  is  a  sight  to  win  the  admiration 
of  everyone.  Dendrobium  Devonianum  is  a  highly  creditable 
example  of  cultural  skill,  with  pseudo-bulbs  3  feet  6  inches  long 
and  1  ^  inch  in  circumference.  This  lovely  Dendrobe  should  be 
in  every  collection  of  Orchids  however  small.  Close  by  is  a 
capital  piece  of  D.  Wardianum  with  growths  nearly  5  feet  in 
length  and  strong  in  proportion.  It  is  questionable  if  there  are 
any  finer  growths  than  these  in  the  kingdom. 

In  other  houses  are  as  creditable  examples  of  D.  dixanthum, 
D.  B  ensonia?,  D.  chrysanthum,  D.  pulchellum,  D.  Dearei,  D.  Fal¬ 
coner!,  D.  Parish!,  &c.,  all  established  from  imported  pieces, 
and  giving  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  success  that  may  be 
achieved  even  by  those  who  are  comparatively  inexperienced  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  choice  exotics  provided  they  are  treated 
in  a  common-sense  way.  Nor  are  elaboi’ately  and  expensively 
constructed  houses  a  necessity ;  indeed  I  know  several  instances 
where  such  structures  proved  Orchid-killing  instead  of  Orchid¬ 
growing.  Therefore  I  say  to  amateurs  (for  whose  benefit  these 
notes  are  wu-itten),  Do  not  be  afraid  to  attempt  to  grow  Den¬ 
drobiums,  or  any  other  Orchids,  if  you  possess  two  structures 
in  W’hich  you  can  stand  upright,  and  command  in  one  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  55""  and  in  the  other  an  annual  mean  of 
45°,  with  facilities  of  maintaining  a  fairly  moist  and  buoyant 
atmosphere  and  of  giving  shade  at  will.  Given  the  possession 
of  those  few  simple  elements  of  cultivation,  combined  with  a  love 
for  the  subject  and  steady  application,  STiccess  will  be  certain. 

As  soon  as  the  imported  plants  are  received  they  should  be 
carefully  sorted  and  each  kind  placed  by  itself,  decaying  and 
decayed  pseudo-bulbs  and  roots  being  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
all  sound  portions  of  both  pseudo-bulbs  and  roots  being  retained. 
They  should  then  be  carefully  washed  all  over,  removing  all 
decayed  vegetable  matter  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  keeping 
a  shaiqr  look-out  for  and  removing  all  insects  that  may  be  upon 
them.  As  I  am  writing  of  Dendrobes  in  particular,  most  of  the 
pieces  may  then  be  placed  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  using 
clean  pots  and  crocks ;  the  former  should  be  about  three  parts 
filled  with  the  latter,  using  a  layer  of  sphagnum  over  all.  The 
most  important  pioint  is  to  keep  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs 
w’ell  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  p)ot  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  3  or  4  inches  according  to  the  size  of  plants  and  pots 
used.  The  interstices  between  the  roots  and  side  of  pot  may 
advantageously  be  filled  compactly  with  sphagnum  and  fibry 
peat,  sticks  should  be  placed  firmly  in  the  crocks  to  which  the 
plants  can  be  tied  securely.  The  operation  of  potting  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Dendrobes  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
can  have  a  genial  temperature  of  from  G0°  to  70°  (a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  before  new  roots  are  formed  is  to  be  avoided).  A  mat 
or  some  other  material  may  be  ke  t  ov'er  them  for  a  few  days 
whilst  the  plants  become  inured  to  the  light,  but  as  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  “  plump  up  ”  and  the  young  growths  lose  their  bleached 
appearance  the  shading  should  be  gradually  dispensed  with  until 
it  is  only  used  to  prevent  scorching. 

A  few  of  the  dwarfest  species  would  be  better  fixed  on  to 
blocks  w’ith  copper  wire,  and  a  little  moss  placed  about  their 
roots,  but  most  of  the  other  species  I  find  to  do  the  best  when 
treated  as  described. — J.  U.  S. 


THE  PAST  EOSE  SEASON. 

“A.  F.  M.”  gave  us  some  very  pleasant  thoughts  on  the  past 
season,  and  as  he  asks  opinions  from  others  I  will  see  how  we  agree. 
It  has  been  often  pointed  out  in  your  columns  that  it  is  as  unfair  to 
oneself  as  to  the  Rose  to  judge  of  its  value  from  its  behaviour  in  one 
season,  or  from  its  appearance  in  a  stand.  Roses  have  their  years  of 
super-excellent  character,  and  many  of  them  have  also  years  when 
they  appear  almost  worthless.  Even  we,  the  ladies  and  lords  of 
creation,  would  not  care  to  be  judged  on  an  occasion  when,  for 
instance,  matters  had  not  gone  quite  smoothly,  and  when  we  may 
have  been  greatly  tried,  and  possibly  been  ]  ut  somewhat  awry.  So 
it  is  with  the  Roses,  for  as  “  A.  F.  M.”  remarks,  even  that  queen, 
Marie  Baumann,  has  not  with  him  been  “  always  good  alike.” 

Circumstances  have  utterly  precluded  my  visiting  any  Rose 
exhibition  this  year,  and  therefore  my  remarks  are  penned  wholly 
from  watching  my  own  plants.  With  me  Marie  Baumann  has  not 
been  the  conspicuous  failure  of  which  he  writes  ;  she  has  held  her 
own,  although  possibly  not  quite  equal  to  some  years,  yet,  take  her 
for  all  in  all,  no  other  H.P.  has  equalled  her.  My  greatest  successes 
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in  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  been  with  Marie  Baumann  ;  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  stem  is  her  only  blemish.  Charles  Lefebvre,  Alfred  Colomb 
(this  Rose  I  have  never  grown  so  well),  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Pauline  Talabot  among 
the  darker  ;  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Victor 
Verdier  among  the  pinker  varieties  ;  La  France  and  Baronne  de 
Rothschild  among  the  lights.  •  No  light  H.P.  in  my  humble  opinion 
behaves  so  kindly  as  her  ladyship  in  bad  weather  ;  of  all  light  Roses 
of  the  H.P.  type  she  is  Al,  soiling  less  than  any  othei’,  and  retaining  her 
beauties  under  difficulties.  With  a  few  more  petals  she  would  be 
very  high  in  any  election.  Her  children  in  some  respects  follow  her 
as  to  behaviour  in  bad  weather,  but  with  me  Mabel  Morrison  is  whiter 
than  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Thus  far  1  am  of  the  same  opinion  as 
“A.  F.  M."”  “  Disappointing  ”  I  should  apply  to  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  form  any  opinion  ;  Violette  Bowyer  has  not 
impressed  me,  and  Madame  Lacharme  never  gives  me  an  exhibition 
bloom.  Does  Madame  behave  the  same  with  “  A.  F.  M.,”  throwing 
up  numbers  of  buds  at  every  joint,  which  as  they  grow  up  appear  to 
me  to  arrest  all  growth  in  the  primary  bud?  I  am  speaking  of  shoots 
that  have  already  been  fairly  disbudded,  these  shoots  not  appearing 
till  the  selected  bud  is  just  expanding.  With  me  she  is  a  perfect 
failure.  IMons.  Noman  we  have  long  given  up  about  here  ;  Capitaine 
Christy  I  do  not  give  up,  but  he  is  terribly  disappointing — foliage  so 
handsome,  buds  so  large  and  promising,  and  then  a  blotched  distorted 
bloom  as  the  reward  of  expectant  waiting  !  Still  I  cannot  discard 
it ;  there  are  some  Roses  one  keeps  from  association,  and  Captain 
Christy  and  I  were  schoolfellows  ;  yes,  “  a  long  time  ago  !’' 

Talking  of  association  in  Rose-keeping,  there  is  another  Rose  I 
do  not  discard  partly  from  association  yet  not  a  little  for  itself,  but  I 
never  hear  of  anyone  else  who  grows  it,  I  mean,  of  course,  amongst 
amateurs.  I  have  just  referred  to  Cheshunt  Paul’s  catalogue,  and 
the  Rose  has  slipped  out  of  that.  Some  years  ago  our  Journal 
frequently  contained  notes  on  Roses  and  other  matters  from  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Radclyffe.  All  he  wrote,  whatever  he  may  have  preached,  was 
not  gospel,  and  some  of  his  notions  were  quaint  and  were  adhered  to 
pertinaciously  ;  some  might  put  a  stronger  word.  Still  I  was  sorry, 
very  sorry  to  miss  his  thoughts  in  the  Journal,  though  I  frequently 
disagreed  with  them.  Well,  there  is  a  Rose  named  Rushton  Radclyffe, 
after  him  and  his  former  abode  ;  it  is  a  shade  small,  but  beautiful  in 
shape  with  me,  whilst  in  perfume  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
the  Perpetuals. 

As  showing  the  difference  of  locality,  I  should  have  said  that 
Pierre  Netting  had  not  been  so  successful  this  season  as  “A.  F  M." 
has  found  it.  This  Rose  has  alwaj's  been  a  verj''  great  favourite  of 
mine,  indeed  it  is  only  the  last  year  or  two  that  in  the  election  lists  I 
have  relegated  it  to  the  second  twelve,  pushed  down  by  younger 
aspirants.  I  have  before  now  shown  it,  so  that  had  there  been  a  prize 
for  the  best  H.P.  the  bloom  must  have  been  in  the  running,  but  this 
season  has  not  been  so  good.  Then,  as  to  A.  K.  Williams,  I,  too, 
have  noticed  the  same  thing  as  “  A.  F.  M.  a  bloom  picked,  appa¬ 
rently  not  arrived  at  its  best,  placed  in  water,  has  markedly  diminished 
in  size  as  if  shrivelling,  but  I  have  seen  the  same  with  other  Roses, 
and  doubt  whether  it  does  not  depend  on  certain  conditions  of 
atmosphere  at  the  time  of  cutting.  Since  I  wrote,  some  few  weeks 
since,  on  the  constitution  of  this  grand  Rose,  not  a  few  have  endorsed 
my  opinion. 

Of  Teas,  my  greatest  success  and  pleasure  have  been  with  Marie 
Van  Houtte.  Years  ago  I  wrote  of  this  as  only  being  able  to  grow 
it  as  a  buttonhole  Rose,  but  this  year  some  of  my  blooms  might  not 
have  disgraced  the  “  back  seats  ”  of  a  stand  ;  it  is  very  decidedly  one 
of  the  best.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  I  Avas  delighted  Avith 
Francisca  Kriiger  (1  hope  no  relation  to  the  Boer) ;  she  is  a  beautiful 
combination  of  colours,  and  a  free  bloomer  ;  the  later  blooms  liaA'e 
not  opened  so  well.  Madame  Lambard,  of  whateA'er  shade  of  colour — 
and  she  is  seen  in  manj^ — always  beautiful,  but  a  little  too  quick  in 
opening,  a  point  to  be  thought  of  when  exhibiting  ;  but  Avhat  an 
addition  to  this  most  charming  class  of  Rose  !  Perle  des  Jardins 
exquisite,  and  Avith  me  far  superior  to  the  Rose  that  has  been  said  to 
surpass  it-— Etoile  de  Lyon  ;  this  Rose,  Avith  many  plants,  has  utterly 
failed  to  giA'c  me  a  single  respectable  bloom.  The  buds  on  standards 
and  on  dwarfs  promise  well  ;  cease  to  open,  the  outer  petals  shrivel 
and  get  ragged,  and  altogether  with  me  this  Etoile  is  a  star  of  the 
smallest  magnitude.  Catherine  Mermet  merits  ahvays  a  title  that  the 
French  are  fond  of  giving — “  ravissante." 

Like  “  A.  F.  M.,”  I  took  Madame  Cusin  without  a  character.  I 
recollect  his  asking  for  one.  Like  him,  I  cannot  at  present  giA'e  her 
one  ;  I  fancy  she  Avill  not  remain  in  the  catalogues.  Rubens  I  took 
on  the  character  obtained  in  the  election  lists  ;  fcAV  electors  gaAm  this 
Rose  an  Al  testimonial,  but  also  very  few  omitted  naming  it.  I 
have  not  been  disappointed  here,  and  think  Rubens  one  of  the  loveliest, 
especially  in  the  bud 

My  pen  is  running  away  with  me,  but  I  cannot  hold  it  in,  and  you 
must  prune,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  Avill.  Before  leaA'ihg  the  Teas,  let  me 


urge  all  Avho  say  they  cannot  grow  this  lovely — Avell,  yes — this  love¬ 
liest  class  of  the  queen  or  empress  of  floAvers,  to  try  them  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Geoi’ge  Paul  on  beds  raised  a  foot  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  surface.  I  tried  the  experiment  last  year  ;  they  AAmre  nearly 
all  Aveak  plants,  the  remnants,  in  fact,  and  those  that  li\'ed  have  done 
capitally,  and  the  summer  for  such  a  bed  has  been  veiy  trying.  I 
propose  adding  to  the  bed,  for  supposing  all  the  blooms  fail  of  exhi¬ 
bition  rank,  yet,  if  any  young  rosarian  bachelor  wishes  to  make  a 
faA'ourable  impression  on  one  he  might  desire  to  make  his  queen, 
among  his  flowers  I  commend  him  to  a  bed  of  Tea  Roses,  Avhere  he 
can  cut  freely,  and  may  his  prospects  be  as  rosy  as  his  offering. 

I  agree  Avith  “  A.  F.  M.”  that  “  yearling  ”  Avould  be  better  than 
“  maiden.”  I  also  agree  with  him  that  those  Avho  can  select  their 
buds  should  take  them  from  a  flowering  shoot,  but  I  go  a  little  farther 
If  you  want  the  best  plants  you  need  to  select  your  buds  from  the 
shoot  that  has  given  the  grandest  bloom,  and  this  is  just  one  of  the 
reasons  that  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  \mlue  of  a  Rose  during 
the  early  years  of  its  coming  out.  Every  bud  of  a  “  marvel  ”  is  a 
bud,  that  if  it  take,  Avill  make  a  plant,  and  hence  is  used.  Nor  can 
we  blame  the  nurseryman  for  this  ;  he  has  already  “  paid  dearly  for 
his  whistle,”  and  perhaps  the  Avhistle  may  ncAmr  give  a  sound  Avorth 
listening  to. 

Lastly,  if  I  can,  I  would  repay  “  A.  F.  M.”  some  of  the  pleasure 
his  article  has  given  me  by  saying.  Does  he  touch  his  Cloth  of  Gold 
with  a  knife?  If  he  will  leave  it  alone,  nailing  it  up — I  presume  it 
is  against  a  Avail — let  it  run  up  20  feet  high  or  more,  and  patience 
will  have  its  reAvard  some  season  in  the  future  ;  a  wealth  of  buds  will 
burst  into  glorious  blossoms,  and  “A.  F.  M.”  will  alloAV  that  its  name 
is  deserved.  One  other  hint.  If  “A.  F.  M.”  has  a  fruit  tree  that 
grows  luxuriantly  but  does  not  bloom,  I  suspect  he  root-prunes. 
Well,  why  not  serve  Cloth  of  Gold  the  same? — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

There  has  been  so  much  that  is  good  to  think  about  of  late  in  the 
Journal  that  I  cannot  keep  abreast  of  the  subjects;  but  before  it  is  too  late 
I  must  ask  all  who  are  interested  in  hardy  fruits,  such  as  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  who  desire  to  preserve  them  in  the  best  condition,  to  peruse  thought¬ 
fully  the  valuable  article  on  the  Fruit  Room  ”  on  page  223.  A  more 
suggestive,  useful,  and  opportune  contribution  has  not  appeared  for  some 
time,  and  it  should  not  he  passed  over  lightly. 


Except  butter  and  fatty  matter,  there  is  nothing  more  absorbent 
and  at  the  same  time  retentive  of  effluvia  than  Apples  and  Pears.  If 
these  are  to  be  placed  on  the  table  as  they  should  be,  with  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  each  in  all  its  purity,  the  fruit  room  must  be  kept  as  clean  as  the 
dairy  ;  yet  herbs,  Onions,  fusty  straw,  and  now  and  then  a  Mushroom  bed 
may  be  found  in  the  structures  in  which  the  produce  of  orchards  is  stored. 
That  is  a  great  mistake,  and  when  it  is  committed  it  is  impossible  to  have 
Apples  and  Pears  in  anything  like  perfection. 


There  is  a  German  adage  to  the  effect  that  he  who  thinks  much 
accomplishes  little,  which  means  that  thought  without  action  is  profitless. 
And  it  is  ;  but  I  have  been  acting  as  well  as  thinking,  and  the  result  is  I 
have  paint-flavoured,  petroleum-flavoured,  tar-flavoured,  carbolic  acid- 
flavoured,  Onion-flavoured,  Mint-flavoured,  Sage-flavoured,  and  fusty  hay- 
flavoured  Apples  by  simply  enclosing  fruit  with  the  different  articles  in 
boxes  for  several  days.  This  has  proved  conclusively  the  immense  import¬ 
ance  of  scrupulously  clean,  sweet,  and  properly  ventilated  fruit  rooms. 


That  experiment  has  led  to  further  action,  and  the  fruit  room  is  now  as 
clean  as  hot  water  and  limewash  can  make  it,  for  the  shelves  have  been 
scrubbed,  the  walls  washed,  and  every  nook  and  cranny  thoroughly  cleansed. 
In  this  room  neither  hay,  straw,  nor  any  other  “  bedding”  will  be  used. 
The  fruit  will  be  placed  carefully  on  the  shelves,  which  are  as  clean  as  a 
kitchen  dresser  ought  to  be.  If  the  boards  were  quite  new  I  should  cover 
them  with  white  paper,  not  newspapers  saturated  with  bad  ink,  and  by 
changing  the  air  cf  the  structure  as  needed  the  fruit  will  he  uncontami¬ 
nated.  That  is,  I  think,  what  we  should  strive  for  ;  and  the  first  and  most 
important  step  to  be  taken  at  once,  not  merely  “  thought  about,”  is  that 
of  thoroughly  cleansing  and  sweetening  the  structures  in  Avhich  Apples 
and  Pears  will  have  to  te  kept,  when  they  are  sufficiently  plentiful,  for  the 
next  six  months. 


“  Surely  learning  is  to  he  had  without  wrangling,”  writes  Mr.  Burton 
on  page  263.  I  thought  when  I  read  that  observation  I  A^muld  give  it  all 
the  prominence  in  my  power,  as  a  timely  hint  to  controversialists.  Those 
persons  who  cannot  discuss  a  subject  without  indulging  in  personalities, 
which  if  not  intended  to  give  pain  are  calculated  to  do  so,  ought  not  to 
venture  into  the  field  of  public  criticism.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant  nor 
instructive  than  a  well-conducted  discussion  when  the  object  of  the  writers 
is  to  elicit  facts ;  but  when  the  subject  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  mere  wordy 
wrangle  the  wranglers  are  regarded  with  mixed  feelings,  in  which  admira¬ 
tion  is  not  a  chief  element.  Let  us  have  discussion  and  even  differences  ; 
but  also  let  us  remember  that  a  person  who  studies  to  express  his  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  possible  towards  opponents  shows  a 
generosity  of  mind  that  commands  respect. 
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The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  truly  admirable  article  of  “  A.  F.  M.” 
last  week  shows  conclusively  that  the  strong  can  afford  to  be  generous.  I 
am  thanked,  he  it  noted,  not  for  supporting  the  views  of  a  writer,  but 
because  my  criticism  was  “  friendly.”  That  is  what  we  should  endeavour 
to  cultivate — “  friendly  criticism.”  The  best  way  in  which  I  can  show  my 
appreciation  of  the  kindly  references  is  to  comply  with  the  request  of  your 
correspondent  to  bestow  a  few  passing  thoughts  on  his  “  disjointed  notes.” 


“  Disjointed.”  In  that  lies  their  freshness.  One-idea  articles, 
stretched  over  column  after  column,  are  seldom  otherwise  than  tedious ; 
but  here  is  an  article  that  sparkles  with  ideas  and  suggestions  from  end  to 
end.  There  is,  in  fact,  so  much  to  think  about  in  it  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
know  where  to  begin.  _ 


Leaving  to  rosarians  the  discussion  of  varieties,  I  will  dwell  on  a  few 
other  points,  and  will  first  of  all  tell  “  A.  F.  M.”  what  he  “  ought  to  have 
done  ”  when  his  blooms  were  infested  with  thrips,  as  at  least  I  will  tell 
him  what  I  found  useful.  When  both  Roses  and  Carnations  were  opening 
I  syringed  them  with  quassia  water;  being  perfectly  clear  it  did  not  stain 
a  petal,  and  the  insects  certainly  did  not  enjoy  it.  This  decoction  was 
made  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox 
prescription  of  boiling  for  so  many  minutes  then  diluting,  &c.  Chips 
were  just  put  in  a  vessel  of  clear  cold  water’  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to 
each  gallon,  and  after  forty-eight  hours  the  decoction  was  used  wdthout 
.any  dilution.  As  often  as  a  gallon  of  water  was  taken  out  another  was 
put  in  with  an  ounce  of  chips,  and  a  supply  of  the  insect  deterrent  was 
always  at  hand  with  little  trouble.  That,  1  think,  is  the  easiest  mode  of 
preparing  quassia  water  and  of  banishing  thrips. 


“A.  F.  M.’s”  observations  on  and  experience  with  liquid  manure 
merit  thoughtful  attention.  Liquid  manure  is  either  an  enemy  or  a  friend 
of  the  cultivator.  Given  when  needed  of  the  proper  strength,  and  when 
the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied  is  moist,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial; 
hut  given  when  not  required  or  given  too  strong,  it  is  decidedly  injurious  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  in  one  case  nourishing  food,  in  the  other  nothing  less  than 
poison.  Plants  that  are  growing  freely  and  have  thereby  impoverished 
the  soil  in  pots  or  borders  may,  and  indeed  ought,  to  have  liquid  manure 
if  further  or  stronger  growth  is  desired  ;  but  to  give  it  to  weakly  plants 
with  slight  root-action  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be  made. 
The  few  roots  cannot  absorb  what  is  given,  but  the  soil  absorbs  the  salts 
of  the  manure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  what  is  greatly  needed — 
further  root-extension.  The  erring  cultivator  thus  defeats  his  object  in  the 
most  effectual  manner. 


Liquid  manure  should  never  be  given  when  the  soil  is  dry,  even  if  the 
plants  need  extra  support.  Strong  food  given  to  a  famishing  man  is 
admittedly  dangerous,  and  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  give  it  to  plants 
suffering  from  thirst.  An  able  man  has  written,  “A  plant  which  is  in 
soil  healthily  moist  will  take  up  what  it  wants:  one  flaccid  by  want  of 
water  will  absorb  any  soluble  matter,  even  to  its  own  repletion  and 
destruction  if  applied  in  water. 


“A.  F.  M.”  is  quite  right  in  advocating  the  use  of  liquid 
manure  when  the  soil  is  moist,  but  not  for  the  reason  he  slates, 
that  the  plants  “have  their  mouths  open  then,  and  are  on  the  feed.” 
They  are  “on  the  feed.”  it  is  true,  as  a  healthy  satisfied  animal  is; 
but  if  the  animal  is  half  dead  with  thirst  it  will  drink  five  times  more  in 
a  given  time  when  water  is  within  its  reach  than  if  it  were  not  uncom¬ 
fortably  thirsty,  and  if  the  water  contains  anything  that  is  injurious  it 
is  drunk  all  the  same ;  therefore,  supposing  one  grain  of  matter  in  a 
gallon  is  safe  and  five  grains  dangerous,  the  dangerous  dose  is  necessarily 
taken  by  the  great  greedy  drink.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  thirsty 
plants ;  they  absorb  much  more  water— -their  roots  of  course  being  plenti¬ 
ful  and  absorbent — in  a  given  time  than  less  thirsty  plants  do,  and  conse¬ 
quently  take  up  an  injurious  quantity  of  the  matter  in  solution.  They 
have  no  power  to  reject  it ;  if  they  take  the  water  they  take  what  is  in 
it,  and  the  excess  is  poison.  That,  I  think,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
danger  of  giving  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  dry  soil. 


The  right  course  to  pursue  in  giving  Roses  or  anything  else  a  needed 
stimulant  in  dry  weather  is  to  first  give  water  copiously,  and  allow  a 
sufficient  time  for  the  plants  to  quench  their  thirst  before  liquid  manure 
is  applied  to  the  roots.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  soil  be  moist,  but  should 
have  remained  so  for  several  hours  when  the  stimulant  is  applied.  It  is 
then  not  only  safe  but  beneficial.  A  good  plan  is  to  saturate  the  beds 
towards  night  and  give  the  liquid  manure  before  the  dew  is  off  the  foliage 
the  next  mornfng. 


Another  method  of  giving  liquid  manure  to  Roses  well  established 
in  beds  is  worth  thinking  about.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it 
and  acted  on  the  thought  with  decided  benefit  to  the  Roses  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  myself.  I  refer  to  giving  the  liquid  stimulant  in  the  winter. 
Whenever  the  soil  is  sufficiently  drained  for  water  to  pass  freely  through 
it  the  drainage  from  manure  hills  may  be  poured  into  it  copiously  with¬ 
out  fear  any  time  from  October  till  February,  and  the  liquid  can  be  given 
then  much  stronger  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  I  think  if 
“  A.  F.  M.”  will  try  this  out-of-the-way  plan  of  giving  liquid  manure  to  a 
few  Roses  that  need  assistance,  the  results  will  be  such  as  to  encourage 
him  to  extend  the  practice  another  year. 


Another  “  wrinkle  ”  in  the  article  in  question  will  be  noted  by 


the  observant  and  turned  to  account  by  the  wise.  “  Be  sure  to  bud  stocks 
from  flowering  shoots  ”  of  strong-growing  and  shy-blooming  varieties  is  a 
splendid  idea.  I  recall  to  mind  a  circumstance  that  occurred  years  ago 
with  the  barren  but  beautiful  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  first  bloom  I  saw  of 
that  Rose  was  in  the  coat  of  a  nobleman.  From  the  stem  supporting  the 
bloom  we  took  two  weak  buds  which  were  inserted  in  a  standard  Briar  ; 
one  of  them  grew,  and  the  next  year  produced  a  splendid  bloom.  After 
that  the  plant  took  to  growing,  was  pruned  like  the  other  standards,  but 
was  never  known  to  bloom  again.  I  know  that  cuttings  made  from  wood 
that  has  flowered,  say  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  produces  dwarfer  and  more 
floriferous  plants  than  those  laised  from  strong  flowerless  shoots,  and^  for 
years  I  have  been  careful  to  select  the  former  growths  for  plants  raised 
for  flowering  in  small  pots.  And  it  is  the  same  with  Marechal  Niel,  which 
may  be  flowered  in  5-inch  pots,  but  not  when  raised  from  robust  shoots. 
It  would  be  singular  if  the  same  character  was  not  displayed  in  plants 
raised  from  buds,  and  I  can  only  regard  myself  as  a  poor  thinker  not  to 
have  thought  of  that  before. 


Other  things  I  should  like  to  dwell  on,  but  cannot  ;  one,  however, 
should  not  be  passed  on  maintaining  a  supply  of  late  Peas.  Young 
gardeners  especially  should  take  note  of  a  remark  in  Mr.  Luckhurst’s  ex¬ 
cellent  article  on  vegetables  on  page  255  relative  to  doubling  the  number 
of  rows  of  Peas  for  a  la'e  supply.  I  failed  in  the  manner  referred  to 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Ever  since  then,  instead  of  the  usual  two 
rows  at  a  time,  I  have  put  in  six  rows  of  late  Peas  towards  the  end  of 
May,  or  a  similar  and  larger  quantity  towards  the  middle  of  June,  and 
have  never  since  failed  to  gather  a  dish  of  Peas  when  wanted  until  frost 
stopped  the  supply.  When  we  consider  that  very  late  Peas  do  not  set 
half  80  many  pods  as  form  on  earlier  rows  it  follows  that  we  must 
double  the  quantity  of  rows  or  a  blank  is  inevitable.  By  far  the  best  Pea 
for  use  in  September,  October,  and  November  is  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 


In  conclfision,  I  am  going  to  venture  on  delicate  ground.  In  all 
meekness  may  I  suggest  that  I  think  it  w’ould  be  an  improvement  if  the 
printers  would  not  make  me  talk  more  nonsense  than  is  my  wont  ?  In  the 
last  line  of  my  fourth  prragraph  la?t  week  the  words  “  this  communica¬ 
tion  ”  were  substituted  for  “  their  communications,”  which  the  Editor 
will  find  if  he  cares  to  refer  to  my  manuscript. — A  Thinker. 

[Our  correspondent  is  quite  right  ;  it  was  a  printer’s  error  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  made  and  passed.] 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS— A  REVIEW. 

It  is  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  my  first  attempt  was  made  in 
the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  The  system  was  then  in  its  infancy,  for 
though  it  was  not  new  to  grow  Vines,  Figs,  and  Cherries  in  pots,  it 
was  not  until  the  publication  of  “  The  Orchard  House  ”  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rivers  in  December,  1850,  that  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  general 
culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Seme  possessors  of  gardens,  not  overbur¬ 
dened  with  means,  saw,  or  believed  they  saw,  in  these  cheap  structures  a 
convenient  mode  of  reducing  the  fruiterer’s  bill.  Some  became  quite  as 
enthusiastic  as  the  originator  of  the  system,  and  this  was  more  paiticu- 
larly  the  case  with  those  residing  near  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 
To  grow  fruit  outdoors  was  next  to  impossible,  and  that  had  from  the 
shops  was  stale  or  not  of  a  quality  seen  at  the  tables  of  friends  in  the 
country  ;  besides,  the  locality  itself  was  quite  unfavourable  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  choicer  fruits  either  against  walls  or  in  the  open. 
It  was  in  cold  localities  and  smoky  districts  that  orchard  houses  were  to 
effect  wonders.  The  proprietor  of  a  plot  of  ground  had  nothing  to  do  but 
erect  a  cheap  house,  and  requiring  no  expensive  appliances,  or  little  skill 
in  management  to  enable  him  to  grow  his  own  fruit  instead  of  buying  it  or 
trusting  to  the  weather.  Those  that  could  not  afford  expensive  vineries, 
Peacheries,  and  walls  for  growing  choice  fruit  could  have  all  they 
needed  from  an  orchard  house — Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Figs,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples.  There  arose  quite  a  mania  for 
orchard  houses  ;  they  sprung  up  like  Mushrooms,  quickly  and  thickly, 
until  in  the  words  of  the  author  above  noted,  “Every  moderate-sized 
garden  in  England — more  particularly  in  the  north  and  in  Scotland — 
had  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  its  orchard  house.  They  glistened  on 
highland  and  lowland,  and  gladdened  many  a  garden-lover  with  their 
genial  climate  and  varied  produce.”  This  is  one  side  of  the  question. 
Gardeners  of  the  old  school,  though  they  were  accustomed  to  grow  fairly 
good  Grapes  over  Pines,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  on  trellises  beneath, 
scouted  the  toy  trees  and  the  flimsy  houses,  their  frailness  of  con¬ 
struction  and  instability  of  material.  I  confess  to  having  formed  a 
similar  opinion.  Houses  with  wood  sides  to  a  height  of  several  feet,  in 
fact  to  the  eaves,  did  not  appear  likely  to  render  the  lower  part  of  bush 
or  pyramid  trees  healthy.  The  trees,  as  they  must  have  all  the  light  they 
received  vertically,  would  soon  be  in  the  same  condition  as  trees  in  a 
wood,  very  different  indeed  from  trees  having  light  laterally  as  well  as 
vertically. 

Ours  was  the  first  house  of  its  kind  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  town.  It  had  wood  sides,  a  glass 
roof,  and  side  ventilation  only.  It  was  a  complete  failure.  Other  houses 
were  erected  in  the  locality.  They  had  glass  side  lights  made  to  open 
the  entire  length  of  the  house  by  crank  and  lever  movement,  and  were 
20  feet  in  width,  ours  being  only  12  feet.  They  succeeded  admirably. 
I  had  the  temerity  to  give  an  account  of  these  in  this  Journal,  and  was 
complimented  by  Mr.  Rivers  for  having  the  courage  of  my  convictions, 
but  the  late  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chilwell  took  me  to  task,  and  sought  to  give 
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zest  to  the  “  new  idea  ”  by  applying  to  me  the  old  adage  of  “  Bad  workmen 
always  complain  of  their  tools.”  I  believe  it  was  Loudon  that  once 
wrote  that  there  was  more  to  learn  in  visiting  a  good  but  badly  kept 
garden  than  there  was  in  viewing  one  well  kept.  Failure  prompts 
inquiry,  lea  Is  to  the  making  of  comparative  experiments,  and  these 
result  in  the  acquirement  of  a  fund  of  reliable  information.  Success 
institutes  no  inquiry,  it  knows  nothing  only  the  bare  fact,  and  that  may 
vani.sh  upon  the  first  trial  under  adverse  circumstances. 

After  a  long  experience  in  orchard-house  culture,  and  in  various 
loc.alities,  it  is  well  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  their  agency.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  fact 
of  the  great  incentive  given  to  amateur  gardeners  to  attempt  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees  under  glass.  Perhaps  more  houses  have  been  erected  within 
the  last  thirty  years  for  the  culture  of  fiuit  trees  in  pots  than  any  other, 
except  it  be  by  those  constructed  for  a  few  plants.  Where  are  orchard 
houses  now  ?  What  has  become  of  those  large  structures  that  were  erected 
in  many  trade  establishments  for  raising  trees  to  sell  in  a  fruiting  condi¬ 
tion  1  What  has  become  of  this  particular  branch  of  fruit  culture  ?  I  could 
name  several  large  trade  establishments  that  each  devoted  a  large  house  to 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  In  one  instance  the  house  is  now  used  for  rearing  Vines, 
another  for  Orchids,  and  a  third  for  growing  Pelargoniums  for  market.  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  cause  assigned  for  the  discontinuance  of  growing 
fruit  trees  in  pots  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick 
— viz.,  the  success  of  this  mode  of  culture  being  established  and  the 
house  required  for  other  experimental  purposes.  Why  not  for  the  same 
reason  do  away  with  the  Vines  in  the  great  conservatory  ?  I  suppose 
these  pay.  Did  the  pot  fruit  trees  pay  ?  Of  the  many  houses  that  sprang 
up  on  every  hand  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  how  many  are  now  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  as  originally  intended  1  There 
has  been  from  some  cause  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  orchard 
houses  and  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Many  expected  a  pyramid 
tree  in  a  pot  to  carry  almost  as  many  and  as  fine  fruits  as  a  tree  on  a 
trellis  covering  several  more  feet  of  space,  and  were  accordingly  dis¬ 
appointed. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  an  orchard  house,  even  in  large 
gardens,  where  there  are  ranges  of  vineries.  Peach,  and  Fig  houses,  if  it 
be  only  to  grow  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  the  choicer  Apples.  These 
attain  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  cold  localities  than  they  do  in 
the  open,  and  very  valuable  dishes  of  fruit  are  had,  which  help  out  the 
dessert,  especially  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  outdoor  fruits  were  not 
only  scarce,  but  as  compared  with  that  grown  under  glass,  of  indifferent 
quality. 

Where  there  are  not  the  usual  vineries.  Peach  houses,  &c.,  I  know 
nothing  so  useful  as  an  orchard  house.  Judiciously  managed,  it  will 
afford  Strawberries  from  plants  in  pots  on  shelves  in  early  June,  Cherries 
a  little  later.  Peaches  in  July  of  the  early  kinds.  Plums  in  August,  Pears 
and  Apples  in  the  same  month  of  early  sorts,  and  will  continue  until 
October  or  later  with  a  proper  selection,  and  a  Vine  or  two  over  the 
pathway  will  afford  Grapes  in  September.  I  do  not  know  any  structure 
so  useful  in  a  garden,  especially  in  cold  localities,  as  the  orchard  house. 
From  June  to  October  inclusive  something  of  value  for  the  dessert  may 
always  be  relied  upon,  and  these  come  in  very  acceptably,  even  where 
there  are  other  means  for  growing  fruit.  Orchard  houses  are  also  very  useful 
for  hardening  off  summer  bedding  plants  in  spring,  and  they  are  still 
more  so  in  autumn  for  housing  and  affording  a  display  of  the  finest  of 
autumn  flowers — the  Chrysanthemum,  as  the  fruit  trees  can  be  moved 
outside,  and  are  all  the  better  of  a  few  weeks’  exposure,  their  roots  being 
protected  from  frost. 

One  fact  about  trees  in  pots  is  generally  overlooked — viz.,  their 
becoming  too  large  for  the  house,  which  is  a  result  generally  of  over¬ 
stocking  in  the  first  instance,  but  for  the  successful  treatment  of  any 
trees  it  is  essential  that  they  make  some  growth,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  become  too  large,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  plant  younger  trees 
than  permit  overcrowding,  which  soon  spoils  the  trees.  In  some  gardens 
a  reserve  is  kept — young  trees  growing  on,  and  from  these  some  are 
drafted  each  year  to  supplant  those  which  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition,  and  by  those  means  a  much  larger  measure  of  success  is  attainable 
than  when  there  are  no  such  reserves  to  draw  upon,  as  the  house  is  kept 
filled  with  healthy  fruitful  trees. — G.  Abbey. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  1884. 

Chrysanthemums  promise  this  season  to  be  very  good,  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  plants  at  this  stage  ;  they  are  strong,  and 
the  recent  hot  weather  seems  to  have  ripened  the  wood  thoroughly, 
a  necessary  matter  in  the  production  of  finely  developed  blooms.  The 
buds,  too,  which  have  been  “  taken  ”  are  swelling  fast  and  look  plump 
and  of  good  form.  We  may  look  forward  to  a  very  busy  season,  as 
there  are  so  many  fresh  shows  in  almost  every  direction,  indicating 
well  the  increased  love  for  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers.  Connoisseurs 
of  this  flower  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  novelties  in  the  different 
sections,  of  which  there  are  likely  to  be  several  additions  that  may  not 
be  any  improvement  on  good  older  varieties. 

I  note  several  societies  are  offering  prizes  for  “  naturally  ”  grown 
flowers,  'a  very  good  way  to  assist  in  settling  the  vexed  question  of 
dressing  ”  by  giving  the  general  public  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
one  style  with  the  other,  and  of  course  will  much  please  the  lovers  of 
naturally  grown  flowers  ;  but  will  they  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  others  ?  After  all  it  is  only  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  We  wonder 
what  the  “  National  ”  Society  wiU  do  this  season  to  merit  its  name.  No 
doubt  they  will  have  a  fine  show,  as  they  offer  good  prizes,  but  I  thin 


they  would  have  a  much  better  one  if  they  selected  another  place  to  hold 
it  in  ;  however,  that  concerns  them  only.  All  will  welcome  any  improve¬ 
ments  they  make,  and  I  heartily  wish  them  success. 

Mr.  Davis’s  Chrysanthemum  Nursery. — Lovers  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  likely  to  have  a  rich  treat  this 
season,  judging  from  the  preparations  which  are  being  made  at  Mr. 
Davis’s  nursery  at  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell.  He  has  erected  a  new 
span-roofed  house  70  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide  wherein  to  display  his 
very  large  collection.  The  house  in  question  is  thoroughly  well  ventilated 
and  very  light — two  great  advantages  in  Chrysanthemum  culture.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  appearance  of  his  plants  he  is  likely  to  have  a  very  tine 
show.  His  2000  plants  look  wonderfully  well — strong,  clean,  and  carry¬ 
ing  good  foliage  down  to  the  pot,  a  sure  indication  of  their  health.  Since 
Mr.  Davis  turned  bis  attention  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  he  has  been  able  to  increase  his  stock,  which  now  has  assumed 
large  proportions,  including  all  the  new  varieties  as  they  are  brought 
into  commerce.  This  season  he  has  a  number  of  seedlings,  from  which 
ho  expects  some  novelties. — E.  Molyneux. 


WHITE  PINKS  FOR  FORCING. 

Reg-ARding  this  old  garden  favourite,  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  if  I 
give  a  few  particulars  of  a  somewhat  rough-and-ready  system  of  culture 
we  have  adopted  for  several  years  with  success.  From  the  middle  of  this 
month  to  the  first  week  in  October  we  look  over  our  clumps  and  choose 
such  as  are  most  compact  and  are  then  showing  a  number  of  small  fibrous 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  season’s  growth.  Some  plants  appear  to  emit 
roots  milch  more  freely  than  others,  hence  our  care  in  selecting.  Cutting 
them  off  with  two  or  three  inches  of  old  stem  will  ensure  having  a  cluster 
of  growths  on  each  piece.  According  to  their  size  place  two,  three,  or 
four  together  in  a  4  or  5-inch  pot,  which  may  form  one  bushy  plant. 
Place  them  in  a  shady  position  or  cool  frame  for  a  few  weeks,  when  the 
small  hair-like  roots  soon  commence  growing,  and  by  the  middle  of 
February  reach  the  pot  sides.  If  the  plants  have  had  a  cool  airy  position 
sheltered  from  heavy  rains  and  frost  they  may  be  introduced  as  required 
into  gentle  moist  heat,  and  will  give  a  good  supply  of  bloom  from  Easter 
onwards.  Some  other  Pinks  may  be  flowered  under  the  same  treatment, 
though  not  quite  so  early,  nor  are  they  so  valuable  as  the  old  white. — 
E.  Burton. 


The  Neil  Prize.  —  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  Young,  the 
well-known  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  has  been  awarded  the  Neil  prize  of  £40.  This  prize  is  awarded 
triennially  to  noted  horticulturists,  and  has  been  held,  among  others, 
by  the  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Webster  of  Gordon  Castle. 

-  A  Gardener  sends  the  three  following  notes  on  Roses  : — “  At 

this  season  of  the  year  a  large  bed  of  the  Chinese  Rose  Cramoisie 
SUPERIEURE,  colour  brilliant  rich  crimson,  is  very  effective.  If  it  is 
grown  on  its  own  roots  there  need  be  no  fear  of  it  being  destroyed  by 
frost  if  the  surface  of  the  bed  receive  a  good  dressing  of  long  manure 
about  December.  It  produces  vigorous  shoots  from  the  base,  which 
bloom  beautifully  in  September. 

-  “  Miniature  Roses. — Miniature  Roses,  or  Rosa  polyantha  as 

they  are  sometimes  termed,  are  very  useful  either  for  growing  in  pots  or 
beds.  We  have  grown  the  following  three  varieties,  and  have  found 
them  very  useful  for  buttonholes,  as  they  are  very  light  and  elegant. 
Pacquerette,  pure  white  ;  Mignonette,  light  pink  ;  and  Anna  Maria  de 
Montravel,  white. 

-  “  Austrian  Briars. — The  different  varieties  of  Austrian  Briars 

are  very  useful  for  growing  in  shrubbery  borders.  Harrisonii  and  the 
Persian  Yellow  are  the  best.  They  do  not  require  any  pruning  beyond 
the  first  year  or  two ;  if  this  is  not  attended  to  they  are  apt  to  become 
top-heavy.” 

-  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine  Apple. — Mr.  J.  Muir,  Margam, 

writes  : — “  This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  Pine  Apples.  It  is  a 
good  all-the-year-round  variety,  as  it  swells  up  handsomely  at  all  times, 
and  the  flavour,  which  is  the  main  point  in  all  productions  for  the  table, 
is  first-rate  in  winter  and  summer.” 

- Hyacinthus  candicans. — “M.  M.”  says — “  This  is  most  effective 

for  the  shrubbery.  One  day  lately  I  saw  some  splendid  specimens  of  it, 
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with  massive  pure  white  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers  6  feet  in  height. 
They  were  associated  with  choice  evergreens,  which  showed  them  to 
advantage,  so  much  so  that  I  am  sure  were  they  generally  planted  in 
such  positions  they  would  give  the  utmost  satisfaction.” 

-  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  of 

Ireland  a  new  SCAELEt-flesh  Melon  from  The  Gardens,  Stradbally 
Hall,  Queen’s  County,  and  raised  there  by  Captain  Cosby’s  gardener,  Mr. 
Taylor,  was  placed  on  the  table.  It  was  considered,  both  as  regards 
handsome  appearance,  size,  and  flavour  to  be  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
was  unanimously  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  and  also  the  Society’s 
bronze  medal.  Mr.  Taylor  will  perhaps  oblige  us  with  the  name  of  his 
Melon  which  received  such  a  signal  mark  of  approval. 

-  “  The  English  Botany  ”  (G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden). — 

Part  87  of  this  work  continues  the  description  and  illustration  of  native 
Cryptogamous  plants,  concluding  the  Equisetacese  and  commencing  the 
Characere.  Eleven  plates  of  Equisetums  are  given,  together  with  ten 
plates  of  Nitellas,  beautifully  executed.  The  descriptive  matter  is  very 
full,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  references  and  synonyms. 

- Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society. — We  are  informed  that  the 

Committee  of  this  recently  organised  Society  are  endeavouring  to  have 
a  satisfactory  exhibition  in  November,  and  with  that  object  liberal  prizes 
are  offered,  including  the  handsome  one  of  £10  as  the  first  prize  for 
forty-eight  blooms.  The  Chairman  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  Geo.  Bohn^ 
son  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  of  Twickenham,  whose  death  was  announced  in 
our  issue  of  the  28th  ult.  Some  of  the  most  influential  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  supporting  the  Society,  of  which  Mr.  R.  F.  Jameson, 
Queen’s  Dock,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

-  Celandine. — “A  Surgeon,”  in  answer  to  “A  Herb  Lover,” 

states  that  he  believes  the  basis  of  Celandine  to  be  salicylic  acid.  That  is 
all  he  knows  about  it.  He  has  no  doubt  it  may  be  had  from  any  chemist. 

-  Teitomas. — These  are  among  the  showiest  of  autumn-flowered 

perennials,  and  seem  to  be  generally  very  fine  this  year,  but  nowhere 
have  we  seen  them  in  better  condition  than  with  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son, 
Cheltenham,  where  hundreds  of  their  brilliant  spikes  are  now  in 
perfection . 

-  The  Essex  Field  Club  Cryptogamic  Meeting.— The  fifth 

annual  Cryptogamic  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  3rd  and  4th  of  October,  in  Epping  Forest.  It  is  intended 
to  devote  the  Friday  to  collecting  specimens,  and  to  their  exami¬ 
nation  and  arrangement  by  the  experts,  and  on  the  Saturday  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  fresh  and  preserved  botanical  specimens,  microscopical 
objects,  drawings,  &c.  The  exhibition  will  be  confined  to  subjects  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  Cryptogamia,  although 
that  division  will  hold  a  very  important  place.  The  exhibition  will  be 
opened  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturday,  October  4th,  in  the  large  ball-room 
attached  to  the  “Roebuck  Inn,”  Buckhurst  Hill. 

-  Weight  of  Fruits. — Mr.  R.  Begbie,  Ravensbury,  Ascot,  Bucks, 

writes “  Having  read  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  page  262,  a 
request  by  one  of  your  coiTespondents  in  reference  to  the  greatest  weight 
of  Peaches,  it  may  be  recorded  that  when  I  was  an  apprentice,  and  in 
charge  of  the  forcing  department  in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Blantyre  at 
Erskine  House,  Renfrewshire,  many  years  since.  Noblesse  Peaches 
were  grown  and  exhibited  in  London  which  weighed  1  lb.  each.  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  were  shown  at  the  same  time  from  flued  hot  walls 
weighing  about  4  lbs.  per  bunch,  and  with  only  herring-nets  in  front  as 
protection.  The  gardener  then,  and  for  many  years  previous,  was  the 
late  Mr.  George  Shiels,  a  most  excellent  fruit-grower  and  a  leader  in 
other  branches  of  gardening.”  Mr.  Thos.  Elsworthy,  Court  Hey  Gardens, 
Liverpool,  also]  writes  : — “  It  may  be  interesting  to  your  correspondent 
to  know  that  in  1881  I  gathered  six  Peaches,  which  weighed  4  lbs.  1  oz. ; 
the  largest  weighed  13f  ozs.  The  variety  was  Walburton  Admirable,  which 
I  consider  one  of  the  best  late  Peaches  we  have.” 

-  Theips  on  Dahlias. — Thrips  seem  to  have  to  have  this  year 

infested  the  Dahlia  blooms  in  a  remarkable  manner,  many  flowers  being 
full  of  them  and  rendered  useless.  Standing  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
large  beds  recently,  clouds  of  thrips  were  observed  hovering  overhead. 
This  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  a  hot  dry  season. 

-  Stewed  Lettuce. — “F.  S.  R.”  wishes  she  could  endorse  Mr, 

Luckhurst’s  experience  of  his  vegetables  this  year.  She  never  was  so  badly 


off  owing  to  drought.  She  would  also  be  greatly  obliged  if  Mr.  Luckhurst 
would  publish  the  receipt  for  stewing  Lettuces  as  recommended  in  the 
article  referred  to. 

-  “  M.  S.”  writes : — “  No  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  how¬ 
ever  small,  should  be  complete  without  Senecio  pulcher.  Flowering 
at  this  season,  when  the  number  of  showy  flowers  is  fast  declining,  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  usefulness.  Grown  in  the  ordinary  bed  or  border  it  does 
fairly  well  in  stiff  soil,  but  where  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  or  stony,  unless 
in  complete  shade  its  success  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Its  favourite 
situation,  however,  is  in  the  marsh  or  bog,  where  it  is  not  unusual  for  it 
to  attain  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  with  large  beautiful-coloured  flowers  from 
2  to  3  inches  across.  In  the  latter  position,  too,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  flowering  a  little  earlier  than  in  the  border,  thereby  giving  a  longer 
period  of  flowering  before  it  succumbs  to  the  early  frosts.  Owing  to  its 
lateness  in  flowering  it  rarely  has  time  sufficient  to  ripen  seed  in  this 
country  ;  but  it  may  be  freely  propagated  by  cutting  the  root  into  small 
pieces  and  placing  them  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  slightly  heated  frame.  It  is  a 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  sheltered  places 
outside.,, 

- Amongst  the  few  Alpine  Calceolarias  none  is  more  suitable 

or  more  hardy  for  rockery  cultivation  than  the  handsome  C.  plantagineum 
when  grown  in  a  nice  sunny  position  with  free  gritty  soil  on  a  gentle 
slope.  It  sends  up  at  this  late  season  numerous  beautiful  pale  sulphury- 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  very  welcome  now,  as  most  of  the  early  things 
have  gone  past.  The  leaves  are  broad,  oval,  coarsely  toothed,  quite 
glabrous,  and  shining,  in  which  it  differs  widely  from  the  pretty  hybrid 
between  it  and  C.  Fothergillii,  and  called  Kellayana,  which  is  also  an 
extremely  valuable  plant  in  its  way,  though,  owing  to  the  damp  and  wet, 
more  difficult  to  cultivate  with  us  than  the  above.  A  cool  shady  corner 
should  be  chosen  for  C.  Kellayana,  and  any  extra  attention  will  be  sure 
to  be  repaid  by  the  display  of  curiously  marked  flowers.  A  good  com¬ 
panion  to  the  above  is  the  pretty  dwarf  Erodium  Reichardi,  quite  at  home 
scrambling  over  the  small  rongh  stones,  and  displaying  its  charming 
white,  reddish-veined,  star-like  flowers — quite  a  contrast  against  the  dark 
rosettes  of  kidney-shaped  leaves.  It  proves  hardy  in  shady  well-drained 
nooks,  though  its  increase  is  very  slow  until  fairly  established. 

-  Cassia  fistula  and  Poinciana  regia. — On  our  visit  to  Hapu- 

tale  last  year  we  found  Cassia  fistula  blazing  with  golden  blossoms  below 
Koslanda,  and  again  in  approaching  Belihuloya  from  Haldummulla.  The 
natives  use  not  only  the  pods  but  the  bark  as  medicine,  and  from  their 
inveterate  habit  of  barking  the  trees  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the 
specimens  of  Cassia  fistula,  now  scattered  about  Colombo.  There  are 
fine  specimens  in  several  gardens  in  Colombo.  One  grown  from  seed 
which  we  brought  from  Batticaloa  in  1861  was  a  few  months  ago  simply 
a  mass  of  gold.  This  and  the  Madagascar  tree  (Poinciana  regia)  form 
splendid  contrasts  of  rich  green,  scarlet,  orange,  and  bright  yellow. 
Gamble,  in  his  “  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers,”  writes  of  this  tree,  which  is 
widely  distributed  in  India  and  Ceylon,  from  sea  level  to  4000  feet : — 
“The  wood  is  very  durable,  but  rarely  of  sufficiently  large  size  for 
timber.  It  makes  excellent  posts,  and  is  good  for  cart,  agricultural 
implements,  and  rice-pounder.=.  The  pulp  of  the  pods  is  a  strong 
purgative ;  the  bark  is  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  and  the  gum  as  an 
astringent.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  having  long  pendulous  racemes 
of  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  a  long,  straight,  cylindrical,  indehiscent 
pod  often  1  and  2  feet  long.  It  is  often  cultivated  for  ornament.”  This 
“  Indian  Laburnum,”  with  Bougainvillea  climbing  up  its  stem,  ought  to 
be  in  every  garden  in  Colombo. — {Ceylon  Observer  1) 

-  Dried  Apricots. — California  fruit-growers  have  discovered 

that  Apricots  bleached  with  sulphur  fumes  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  are 
superior  to  those  that  are  dried  in  any  other  manner,  or  that  are  canned. 
They  regard  this  fact  of  very  great  importance  to  the  whole  State.  It 
enables  every  fruit-culturist,  however  limited  his  means,  and  however 
small  the  product  of  his  orchards,  to  dry  his  own  fruit  for  market,  and 
makes  him  independent  of  the  canning  factories.  It  is  also  stated  that 
fruit  can  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  more  cheaply  than  in  any 
other,  that  its  weight  is  better  preserved,  and  that  it  is  of  superior 
flavour.  Large  dealers  in  dried  fruit  say  that  the  market  for  such 
products  of  California  orchards  will  always  be  greater  than  the  supply 
can  possibly  be.  The  United  States  alone  will  readily  take  all  the  fruit 
of  the  kind  and  quality  now  being  produced  by  the  sun-drying  process 
that  California  can  ever  raise.  Many  thousands  of  Apricot  trees  have 
been  planted  within  a  recent  date  in  orchard  form  in  South  California. 
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Sun-dried  Apricots  are  being  sold  to  California  dealers  at  double  the 
price  paid  for  the  best  raisins. — (^Adelaide  Observer.') 


now  OUR  ROSES  BEHAVED. 

One  who  has  only  a  small  collection  of  Roses  is  perhaps  hardly 
entitled  to  exchange  experiences  with  more  extensive  and  practised 
observers,  still  I  should  like  to  say  that  mildew  has  been  extremely 
prevalent,  and  that  my  hopes  of  a  good  aftermath  were  consequently 
greatly  disappointed.  Did  the  terribly  scorching  sunshine  induce 
mildew  ?  Plants  were  certainly  much  weakened  by  drought ;  it  seemed 
vain  to  attempt  to  supply  water,  either  manure  or  simple  ;  and  except 
endeavouring  to  protect  the  most  exposed  beds  or  borders  with  mowings 
of  short  grass,  I  did  absolutely  nothing.  Like  your  correspondent, 
^‘A.  F.  M.,”  I  fancied  the  patients  would  not  bear  stimulants,  and  left 
them  to  Nature.  With  me  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  and  La  Rosiere  are 
not  only  too  much  alike,  but  almost  undistinguishable.  I  have  several 
plants  of  each,  and  I  agree  with  “A.  F.  M.’’  that  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan  has  declined.  Certainly  the  Rose  is  much  smaller,  and  has  been 
smaller  for  several  seasons  than  it  used  to  be  ;  but  with  me  it  preserves 
its  colour,  and  is  always  the  very  darkest  of  all  dark  Roses,  very  free, 
and  very  fragrant.  Marie  Baumann  was  for  the  most  part  a  failure,  and 
Buffered  severely  from  mildew,  Alfred  Colomb  was  grand.  Gendral 
Jacqueminot  good,  but  thin  as  usual.  Senateur  Vaisse  another  old 
Rose,  did  nobly,  his  petals  as  stout,  his  heart  hidden,  and  his  colour  as 
unchangeable  as  ever.  Mar^chal  Vaillant  came,  spite  of  the  hot  weather, 
unflinchingly  to  the  front.  La  France  at  first  was  languid  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  now  she  is  charming  in  form  and  complexion.  A.  K.  Williams 
has  not  held  his  own  ;  in  some  hot  summers,  rather  hot  weeks,  his  blooms 
have  remained  almost  unaltered  in  their  vivid  colouring  for  three  days. 
Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  not  a  very  large  Rose,  has  been  good  and  bright.  Gloire 
du  Bourg-la-Reine  and  Duke  of  Teck  have  both  been,  I  may  say,  as  brilliant 
as  usual.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood  indifferent;  Star  of 
Waltham,  Thomas  Mills,  and*  Marie  Rady  good  ;  Horace  Vernet  and 
Fisher  Holmes  very  good ;  Baron  Bonstetten  unusually  fine.  But  we  must 
not  prolong  the  list. 

Just  a  word  about  the  Tea  Roses.  They  have  been  charming  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks.  Innocente  Pirola  large  and  fine  ;  Niphetos  poor 
in  foliage,  but  otherwise  exquisite  in  grace  and  purity  of  tint ;  Madame 
Willermoz  sulky  and  soiled — bad  company  amongst  the  beautiful  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  ever-cheerful  Madame  Falcot,  and  other  amiable  ladies  who 
delighted  in  the  hot  weather  after  the  rains  came.  Royal  Standard,  H.P., 
displayed  his  faultless  blooms  and  fine  foliage  as  unfalteringly  as  usual 

a  Rose  almost  matchless  in  form  and  colour  like  Emilie  Hausberg,  but 
freer  and  finer. — A.  M.  B. 


APPLES  IN  EAST  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Let  me  recommend  an  Apple  which  is  not  enough  known — “American 
Mother.’  I  gathered  some  to-day  and  they  were  delicious.  I  have  but 
one  tree,  a  pyramid.  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  put  eight  or  nine  of  the 
best  of  the  fruits  in  muslin  bags  as  a  protection  against  the  wasps.  Seeing 
one  of  these  on  the  ground  I  tried  the  rest  and  found  all  ready  for 
gathering.  I  have  a  good  specimen  of  Blenheim  Pippin  gathered 
yesterday,  weight  18  ozs.  exactly.  The  Apple  crop  here  is  very  partial. 
In  my  own  orchards  it  will  not  pay  for  gathering.  A  mile  away  an 
orchard  is  overcrowded.  Especially  heavy  in  crop  and  good  in  quality  is 
the  Orange  Pearmain,  not  a  local  name,  as  I  was  told  to-day  that  it  was 
well  known  in  Cheshire.  We  rely  for  market  purposes  chiefly  upon 
Blenheims,  Wyken  Pippins,  Hanwell  Sourings,  Keswick  Codlins, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Old  Nonpareil,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  Lord  Suffield 
cankers,  as  the  soil  is  too  heavy.  Worcester  Pearmain  will  be  largely 
planted  in  the  future,  I  fancy.  I  shall  try  and  encourage  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  it  has  fruited  wonderfully  with  me  on  young  trees  bought  in  and 
planted  late  last  year. 

We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  Apple  Congress  report  and  the  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual.”— J.  A.  W.,  Alderminster. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  SHOW 

September  17th  and  ISth. 

•  autumn  Exhibition  of  this  well-supported  Society  was  held 

in  the  U  averley  Market,  Edinburgh,  last  week,  and  admirably  maintained 
horticulture  in  the  east  of  Scotland  by  an  extensive  display 
u-  plants,  and  vegetables  of  most  commendable  quality.  The 

chief  attraction  of  the  Show  was,  however,  found  in  the  fruit  classes,  which 
brought  a  large  number  of  competitors,  particularly  with  Grapes.  The 
plants  were  also  distinguished  by  a  fresh  healthy  appearance,  and  though 
^ey  were  mostly  of  medium  size  the  Liliums,  Vallotas,  and  highly  coloured 
Crotons  furnie bed  much  brightness  to  the  display,  the  tables  of  plants 
arranged  for  effeit  being  especially  handsome. 

flowers,  including  Roses,  Gladioluses,  and  Dahlias,  were  remark¬ 
ably  fine,  and  formed  an  exhibition  alone  of  considerable  importance.  The 
Market  Hall,  though  of  large  dimensions,  was  well  filled,  and  had  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  gallery  which  runs  round  the 
building.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  also  large,  especially  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  when  the  hall  was  densely  crowded  for  some  hours, 

FBUIT. 

ColAcCion,?.— The  principal  class  in  this  section  was  that  for  a  collection 
of  twelve  sorts,  the  prizes  being  £6,  £4,  and  £2.  There  were  three  com¬ 
petitors,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough,  Y^ork, 


following  up  his  success  at  Dundee,  was  again  awarded  premier  honours. 
His  dishes  comprised  the  following — Grapes  :  Black  Hamburgh  fine  in  bunch 
and  berry,  Madresfield  Court  well  coloured,  Trebbiano  very  large  ;  even  and 
handsome  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Queen  Pines,  Scarlet  Premier  Melon  large 
and  handsome.  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears, 
Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Green  Gages,  all  well 
ripened.  Mr.  Johnstone,  The  Gardens,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar,  was  only  a  few 
points  behind,  having  large  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  beautifully 
coloured,  Alicante  bearing  a  dense  bloom.  Raisin  de  Calabre  very  large,  a 
fine  bunch  of  Bananas,  an  admirable  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  good  Walburton 
Peaches,  and  well-ripened  Best  of  All  and  Loid  Strathmore  Melons.  The 
third  place  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Malcom  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Charles 
Tennant,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Glen,  Innerleithing,  who  had  Prince  Albert  Pina 
very  good,  fair  Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Trebbiano  Grapes,  and  tw’O 
beautiful  dishes  of  Galande  and  Late  Admirable  Peaches.  With  a  collection 
of  eight  sorts  Mr.  J.  McConochie,  gardener  to  P.  B.  Smollett,  Esq.,  Cameron 
House,  Alexandria,  took  the  lead,  showing  small  but  highly  coloured  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  good  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  and  a  fine  Best  of  All  Melon, 
Mr.  Mclndoe  followed,  having  large  Trebbiano  Grapes ;  and  Mr.  Peter 
Fairgrieve,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Athol,  Dunkeld,  was  third,  his  best 
dishes  being  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines  and  Orange  Apricots,  both  large 
and  finely  ripened.  A  class  was  provided  for  a  collection  of  ten  sorts  of 
fruits  grown  out  of  doors,  and  three  admirable  collections  were  staged.  The 
premier  honours  were  adjudged  to  Mr.  Fairgrieve  for  remarkably  fine 
examples  of  the  following:  Jefferson  Plums,  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples, 
Early  York  and  Hales’  Early  Peaches,  Shipley  Apricots,  Morello  Cherries, 
Elruge  Nectarines,  Jargonelle  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears.  These 
were  all  uncommonly  handsome  and  clean  for  outdoor  produce.  Mr.  L.  Dow, 
gardener  to  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart.,  Newbyth,  was  placed  second,  his  Royal 
George  Peaches  and  Breda  Apricots  being  notable  for  their  size  and  colour. 
M’’,  J.  Brunton,  gardener  to  Sh  Alex.  Kinloch,  Bart.,  Gilmerton,  took  the 
thii  d  place  with  good  samples. 

Gi-apes. — An  extensive  display  of  Grapes  was  provided,  the  entries  being 
numerous  in  the  majority  of  the  smaller  classes.  For  twelve  bunches,  six 
black  and  six  white  varieties,  Mr.  Alex.  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Paton,  Esq., 
Norwood,  Alloa,  was  placed  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  with  very  fine 
berries  and  excellent  in  colour  ;  Lady  Downe’s,  very  handsome  in  bunch  and 
colour ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  large  berries  and  grandly  coloured  ;  Black 
Hamburgh,  good  bunch  and  colour  ;  Mrs.  Pearson,  a  fine  even  bunch,  but 
a  trifle  green  ;  Alicante,  good  in  bunch  and  colour  ;  Raisin  de  Calabre,  large 
but  greenish ;  Gros  Colman,  and  Alnwick  Seedling  finely  coloured.  Mr. 
Mclndoe  was  second,  several  of  his  bunches  showing  too  evident  signs  of 
the  distance  they  had  travelled.  With  eight  bunches  Mr.  Wm.  Jenkins, 
gardener  to  Brodie  Cochrane,  Esq.,  Aldin  Grange,  Durham,  was  the  leading 
exhibitor,  showing  Foster’s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  small  but  well  coloured ;  Alicante,  very  handsome  in  size  and 
colour ;  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Gros  Colman  of  moderate  size.  Mr.  Lees,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Hillsbro’  Castle,  County  Down,  secured 
the  third  prize,  and  showed  a  remarkably  fine  bunch  of  Cooper’s  Black,  the 
others  being  not  fully  ripened.  Some  creditable  examples  were  staged  in 
the  class  for  four  bunches.  Mr.  G.  Mackinnon,  gardener  to  Viscount  Melville, 
Melville  Castle,  Lasswade,  being  the  leading  prizetaker  with  Trebbiano, 
of  great  size  but  not  fully  ripe  ;  Gros  Colman,  handsome  in  all  respects  ; 
Black  Hamburgh,  of  good  colour  ;  and  Alicantes  of  fair  size  but  not  quite 
ripe.  The  second  place  was  secured  by  Mr.  Lees,  who  again  had  Coopp’s 
Black  very  fine,  Gros  Colman  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  being  of  similar 
merit.  Mr.  McConochie  was  third  with  smaller  and  less  well-ripened 
samples. 

In  the  special  variety  classes  there  was  a  number  of  exhibitors,  and  their 
produce,  as  a  rule,  was  commendable  for  general  finish.  There  were  two 
series  of  classes,  one  for  a  pair  of  bunches  and  the  other  for  single  bunches. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  well  represented  by  five  exhibitors  with  the  pair 
bunches,  and  three  with  single  bunches.  In  the  first,  Mr.  G.  Ramsay,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mercer  Henderson,  Foidell,  took  the  lead  with  hand¬ 
some  even  bunches,  the  berries  clean,  well  developed,  and  highly  coloured. 
Mr.  F.  Hacker,  gardener  to  J.  More  Nisbett,  Esq.,  Drem,  was  second  with 
smaller  but  almost  equally  well  coloured  samples.  Mr.  H.  Crosbie,  Drymen, 
Stirling,  being  third  with  well-ripened  bunches.  The  best  single  bunch  vyas 
staged  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  a  beautiful  compact  bunch,  the  remaining  prizes  being 
secured  by  Mr.  H.  Spence,  gardener  to  James  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Drydenbank, 
and  Mr.  G.  McClure,  gardener  to  J.  Milne,  Esq.,  Trinity  Grove. 

The  best  pair  of  Black  Hamburghs  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener 
to  J.  H.  G.  Clark,  Esq.,  Speddock,  Dumfries,  large  bunches  and  good  berries, 
but  only  moderately  good  in  colour.  Messrs.  G.  Mackinnon  and  J.  Forbes, 
gardener  to  A.  D.  Patterson,  Esq.,  Dean  Path,  being  second  and  third 
respectively  with  fairly  good  but  not  remarkable  examples.  Mr.  W.  Murray, 
gardener  to  T.  L.  Learmouth,  Esq.,  Parkhall.  Dundee,  and  Mr.  J .  Lament, 
gardener  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  Kennet  House,  were  first  and  second 
with  good  bunches  of  fair  colour.  Alicantes  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  gardener  to  John  Ballantyne,  Esq.,  Stoneyhill,  and  Mr.  W.  Murray, 
both  of  whom  had  finely  coloured  bunches,  differing  chiefiy  in  size. 

In  the  single  bunch  classes  there  was  also  a  number  of  entries,  and  the 
leading  exhibitors  had  Grapes  of  considerable  merit.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Aber- 
cairny  Gardens,  Crieff,  had  the  best  Alnwick  Seedling,  even  in  form,  compact, 
and  excellent  in  colour,  but  not  large.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  second,  had  an 
even  bunch,  bearing  a  fine  bloom.  Mr.  McIntyre  took  the  premier  position 
with  a  large  bunch  fairly  coloured,  but  not  quite  so  well  coloured  as  might 
be  desired.  Mr.  A.  Smith  followed  with  small  bunches.  Lady  Downe’s  was 
grandly  shown  by  Mr.  G.  McLeod,  gardener  to  G.  Young,  Esq.,  Westbourn,  a 
most  handsome  biinch,  of  moderate  size,  and  finely  coloured  ;  Mr.  John 
Forbes  being  second  with  a  slightly  smalTer  bunch,  but  similarly  well 
finished.  In  the  any  black  variety  class  Mr.  Lees  was  adjudged  first  honours 
for  Cooper’s  Black,  extremely  handsome  in  size  and  form,  and  bearing  a 
dense  bloom.  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Captain  Maxwell, 
Terregles,  Dumfries,  was  sfcond  with  Abercairny  Seedling,  large  and  well 
developed,  but  not  fully  ripe.  In  the  any  white  variety  class  Mr.  G.  Ramsay 
led  with  an  unnamed  variety,  said  to  be  White  Tokay,  clear  and  beautifully 
coloured  ;  Mr.  Chalmers  being  second  with  Trebbiano,  large,  but  only  fairly 
ripened.  For  one  bunch  of  the  best  flavoured  black  variety  Mr.  F.  Hacker 
was  first  with  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  second  with  th 
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same  variety  ;  while  in  the  corresponding  white  variety  class  Mr.  Mclndoe 
took  the  lead  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  followed  by  Mr.  King,  Dalzell 
House  Gardens,  with  the  same  variety.  For  a  bunch  with  the  finest  bloom 
Mr.  J effrey  was  first  with  Alicante,  very  handsome ;  and  Mr.  Lees  second 
with  Cooper's  Black,  similarly  good. 

Pines  were  not  very  numerous,  Mr.  A.  Young,  gardener  to  Earl  Bredal- 
bane,  Taymonth  Castle,  having  the  best  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  Mr.  McIntyre 
he  best  Queen,  Mr.  McIntyre  leading  with  two  Pin'^s,  fine  examples  of  Prince 
Albert  and  Queen,  Melons  were  fairly  good,  but  not  of  remarkable  merit. 

Apples  were  extremely  well  shown  both  as  regards  numbers  and  quality, 
the  competition  in  some  of  the  classes  devoted  to  special  varieties  being 
extraordinary.  Lord  Suffield  was  particularly  strongly  shown,  no  less  than 
thirty-four  competitors  entering  with  six  fruits  each,  and  all  were  so  nearly 
equal  in  merit  that  the  Judges  had  some  difficulty  in  selecting  the  winners. 
Mr.  Brunton  and  Mr.  L.  Dow  were,  however,  finally  awarded  the  honours  in 
that  order.  Stirling  Castle  came  next  in  point  of  numbers,  eighteen  dishes 
being  staged,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Sharp  taking  the  prizes.  There  were 
twelve  competitors  in  the  Warner’s  King  class,  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Amisfield, 
Haddington,  leading  closely,  followed  by  Mr.  Melville.  Ribston  Pippin  was 
represented  by  sixteen  exhibitors,  Mr.  Mclndoe  winning  the  first  place  for 
large  handsome  fruits,  Mr.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle  Gardens,  taking  the 
second  honours.  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  was  not  largely  shown,  but  Ecklinville, 
Hawthornden,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  King  of  Pippins  were,  however,  contri¬ 
buted  by  a  great  number  of  exhibitors. 

Pears  were  not  very  abundant,  but  Plums  were  capitally  shown  by 
eighteen  competitors  in  each  class.  With  twelve  yellow  Plums  Mr.  D. 
Melville,  gardener  to  G.  G.  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  Elliston,  was  first  with  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  large  and  handsome,  Mr.  Galloway  being  second  with  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  ;  while  in  the  red  variety  class  Mr.  McKenzie,  gardener  to  J.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  Ballich,  Perthshire,  led  with  Goliath,  followed  by  Mr.  Mclndoe  with 
Belgian  Purple. '  Red  and  White  Currants  were  grandly  shown  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  Abercairny,  who  has  a  great  local  fame  for  these  fruits.  Goose¬ 
berries,  Figs,  and  Apricots  also  added  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the 
Show. 

Messrs.  C.  Daly  &  Son,  Coleraine,  exhibited  a  collection  of  fifty  sorts  of 
Apples,  to  which  a  special  prize  and  certificate  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  also  showed  a  collection  of  seventy-five  sorts  gathered 
from  young  trees. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  vegetables  was  staged,  the  market  garden 
collection  prize  going  to  Mr.  D.  Logan,  Coldstream,  second  to  Mr.  Milne, 
Sunnbank,  Edinburgh.  The  first  prize  for  gardener’s  collection  of  twelve 
kinds  was  secured  by  Mr.  Brown,  Abercairny,  who  had  a  beautiful  collection  ; 
Mr.  Potter,  Seacliffe,  North  Berwick,  being  a  close  second.  Mr.  N.  Glass, 
Larbert,  showed  extra  fine  Leeks  and  Onions,  and  the  other  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  well  represented. 

Plants  were  rather  sparsely  represented,  the  competition  being  very 
limited.  Mr.  Patterson,  Millbank,  had  first  prize  for  six  flowering  plants, 
for  three  handsome  Heaths,  and  for  a  graceful  Palm.  Mr.  Grossart,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Cavann  Lane,  was  the  only  exhibitor  for  table  of  plants,  and 
was  awarded  first  prize  ;  the  first  for  four  Orchids  and  for  one  Orchid  fell 
to  the  same  exhibitor,  as  also  for  four  Palms.  Mr.  S.  Graham,  Kilrarock 
Lodge,  took  first  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  six  Ferns  for  table,  and  six  Lycopods. 
Mr.  Scott,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh,  had  first  for  four  foliage  plants. 
Among  the  classes  open  to  nurserymen  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  were, 
as  at  former  shows,  easily  first ;  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  being  second. 
The  same  exhibitors  reversed  places  for  four  Palms.  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson  were  first  for  twelve  Coniferse  and  also  for  twelve  table  Conifers  ; 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Son,  second.  Messrs.  Laird  and  Sinclair,  Dundee,  had 
first  for  twelve  table  plants,  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  being  second. 

Cut  flowers  formed  a  very  good  display.  Mr.  Campbell,  Gourock,  re¬ 
peated  his  victory  for  thirty  Gladioli,  with  much  the  same  kinds  as  noted 
in  previous  reports  ;  Mr.  J.  Service,  Dumfries,  second.  For  twelve  spikes, 
Mr.  Gray,  Newfield,  Ayrshire,  as  at  Dundee,  showed  the  best  examples  in  the 
Show.  For  six  Gladioli,  Mr.  Smith,  Prestwich,  was  first.  For  eleven  Holly¬ 
hock  spikes,  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  showed  fine  examples  of 
Invincible,  G.  B.  Elliot,  Hercules,  Menmon,  Mrs.  Johnston’s  Champion, 
D.  Forbes,  Lady  Middleton,  Albion,  Purple  Pine,  and  Cygnet  ;  Messrs. 
Lament  &  Son,  second.  Mr.  D.  M‘Farlane,  Kempmeadows,  Peebles,  was 
first,  Mr.  Dingwall,  Ardock,  being  a  good  second.  For  twelve  Hollyhock 
blooms  Mr.  R.  Kerr  was  first ;  Mr.  Cadzow,  Lanark,  being  first  for  six  blooms. 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  first  for  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  ; 
Messrs.  Lament  &  Sons  for  thirty-six  singles.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Son,  Belfast, 
showed  well  for  thirty-six  Roses,  and  were  awarded  first ;  Mr.  Smith,  Stran¬ 
raer,  being  first  for  eighteen  Roses  ;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  first  for  twenty-four 
in  the  gardeners’  class.  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  were  first  for  collections 
of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Messrs.  Laird  &  Son  being  second. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  produce  staged  for  exhibition  only  Messrs. 
Lament  &  Son,  Musselburgh,  put  up  a  grand  lot  of  forty-eight  single 
Dahlias  ;  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Son  a  new  Adiantum,  Victoria ;  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  some  of  the  famed  Begonias  ;  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co., 
Edinburgh,  showed  examples  of  bouquets  and  wreaths  of  great  beauty  ;  Mr. 
Lindsay,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  had  a  table  of  peculiarities  of  plant  life,  a 
grand  example  of  the  Latticeleaf  Plant  attracting  much  attention,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  curious  Aciphylla  squarrosa,  which  is  quite  hardy  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  Messrs.  Cunningham  &  Fraser,  Comely  Bank,  and  Messrs.  Methven 
and  Sons,  Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  had  excellent  tables  of  decorative  and  other 
plants  of  much  interest. 


WASPS  AND  RED  SPIDER. 

Having  had  my  attention  recently  attracted  by  the  continual  visits 
of  wasps  to  a  second  early  Peach  house,  I  have  wondered  what  they  were 
in  pursuit  of,  as  the  fruits  have  been  cleared  for  some  time  past.  I  have 
now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  in  search  of  red  spider.  The 
trees  in  question  have  not  been  syringed  since  the  fruit  ripened,  and  yet 
they  are  as  healthy  as  possible,  which  is  not  often  the  case  under  these 
conditions,  as  when  left  to  themselves  red  spider  is  sure  to  appear. 
Although  these  trees  have  been  so  far  neglected  for  several  weeks,  red 


spider  is  very  scarce,  and  this  I  attribute  to  the  visits  of  wasps.  They 
crawl  about  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  apparently  in 
search  of  these  insects,  or  why  should  they  continue  to  visit  this  house  in 
such  numbers  when  there  are  other  houses  adjoining  with  ripe  fruit  yet 
ungathered  ?  I  would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  readers 
on  this  subject.  No  doubt  there  will  be  some  that  will  pooh-pooh  such 
an  idea  ;  but  why  should  not  wasps  have  a  liking  for  the  red  spider  as 
well  as  for  flies,  for  they  will  demolish  these  ravenously  when  within 
their  reach  and  other  food  is  short. — S. 


INDOOR  WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

I  CONSIDER  September  and  October  very  important  months  in  the 
management  of  these.  Where  plants  are  weakly  and  unsatisfactory 
there  is  still  time  to  improve  them  before  winter,  and  where  they  are 
good  they  may  always  be  made  better  by  seasonable  treatment.  In 
winter,  when  water  at  the  roots  is  not  required  in  such  quantities  as  in 
summer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  drainage  be  perfect. 
Unless  it  is  this,  the  soil  will  be  sure  to  become  water-logged  before  the 
new  year,  and  after  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  success.  There  is  no 
plant  to  which  this  does  not  apply,  and  before  another  week  is  over  every 
plant  growing  in  a  pot  for  winter  use  should  be  carefully  turned  out,  the 
drainage  examined,  and  all  deficiencies  rectified.  Worms  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  for  when  they  are  present  the  drainage  will  soon  be  inoperative. 
No  plants  will  ever  be  healthy  when  the  worms  are  working  in  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  and  banish  them  by  all  means.  In  looking  over  the 
drainage  catch  and  throw  out  any  seen  there,  and  if  they  are  inside  the 
balls  and  cannot  be  seen,  give  soot  water  frequently  until  they  are 
destroyed.  Soot  will  nourish  the  plant  as  well  as  destroy  the  worms. 
Perfect  drainage  and  no  worms  are  two  important  conditions  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  roots  of  our  winter- flowering  plants,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  overlooked.  Remedies  can  of  course  be  applied  in  winter, 
but  then  the  plants  may  be  checked,  both  by  the  cause  and  cure,  and  at 
this  season  they  will  improve  far  more  quickly  than  they  would  do  then  ; 
indeed  it  is  wholly  to  have  them  in  a  proper  condition  before  the  short 
days  and  long  nights  that  I  insist  on  their  having  attention  now. 

Next  to  the  roots  being  right  the  foliage  must  be  clean.  Absolute 
failure  will  follow  should  the  winter  be  commenced  with  the  foliage 
impaired  by  the  attacks  of  insects.  Cleanliness  is  an  advantage  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Nothing  else  will  do,  and  the  sponge  and  syringe 
must  be  kept  at  work  until  all  has  been  made  clean.  With  good  roots 
and  clean  foliage  what  splendid  prospects  plant-growers  have  before 
them  in  winter. 

The  ripening  of  the  wood  requires  attention,  for  hardwooded  plants 
such  as  Heaths  and  Azaleas  are  not  the  only  ones  that  require  to  be 
ripened.  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  many  others  stand  in  need  of  it  too. 
In  hot  bright  summers,  like  the  one  now  past,  many  plants  must  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  ;  but  if  this  shading  remains  on  until  the  winter,  it 
would  then  be  found  that  the  soft  growths  produced  in  consequence  were 
totally  unfit  to  bear  more  darkness  than  light,  damping  off  would  become 
a  nuisance,  the  blooms  would  be  few  and  of  no  substance  or  colour,  as  it 
is  only  from  matured  growths  we  can  expect  these.  For  this  reason  it  is 
important  that  sun  and  light  be  now  admitted  to  all  winter-blooming 
plants,  and  all  shading  should  be  cleared  off  at  once.  Immediately 
this  is  done  and  for  a  little  time  the  plants  may  flag  on  sunny  days,  but 
unless  the  sun  is  exceptionally  bright  no  harm  will  be  done,  and  the 
foliage  and  stems  will  soon  assume  a  hardy  appearance,  and  this  is  the 
proper  colour  to  begin  the  winter  with.  Air,  too,  does  its  part  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  desirable  condition,  and  at  this  season  keeping  the  plants  in 
a  close  airless  atmosphere  should  not  be  practised.  Cold  frames  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  are  now  the  places  for  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  and 
they  will  succeed  there  until  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  when  they 
should  have  a  warmer  and  drier  place  to  bring  out  a  profusion  of  bloom. 
Poinsettias  are  still  in  the  cool,  but  they  will  have  warmer  quarters  by 
the  end  of  September,  and  the  Bouvardias  will  accompany  them.  Deut- 
zias  and  Spiraeas  and  all  plants  intended  for  blooming  early  cannot  be  too 
well  exposed.  Chrysanthemums  should  be  watered  freely  with  stimulants, 
and  the  stems  and  coming  flower  buds  must  be  free  and  open  to  all  the 
beneficial  influences  of  the  September  and  October  weather.  Cultivators 
may  rest  assured  that  extra  attention  now  will  be  richly  rewarded  later 
on.  Our  Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  now  as  much  exposed  as  they  can  be 
during  the  day,  with  protection  at  night  to  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  high  winds  and  excessive  rains,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  how 
the  flower  buds  are  developing. — M.  M. 


IXORAS. 

Flowering  plants  are  generally  not  so  abundant  in  stoves  as  in  green¬ 
houses,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  handsome  climbers,  such  as 
Allamandas,  Dipadenias,  Clerodendrons,  and  Jasmines,  there  is  too  often  a 
comparative  scarcity  of  blooms  in  the  warmer  structure  when  the  other  is 
as  gay  as  could  be  desired.  For  this  reason  Ixoras  are  especially  valuable, 
as  they  yield  a  profusion  of  richly  coloured  flowers  which  can  be  mosl' 
appreciated  in  contrast  with  the  wealth  of  foliage  furnished  by  Palms, 
Ferns,  Aralias,  and  other  similar  occupants  of  the  stove.  They  also  possess 
some  very  fine  and  distinct  shades  of  orange  and  red,  the  compact  heads  in 
which  the  flowers  are  borne  having  a  noble  appearance.  Particularly 
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striking  is  the  gigantic  Ixora  macrothyrsa,  which,  frequently  has  trusses  tube.  Then  we  have  a  host  of  garden  forms,  either  hybrids  between 
exceeding  1  foot  in  diameter,  of  the  deepest  red  to  the  base  of  the  flower  known  species  or  accidental  seedlings,  all  more  or  less  beautiful  and  worthy 


Fig.  48.— IXORA  Morsei. 


of  culture.  Amongst  the  best  of  these  must  be  ranked  the  fine  new 
variety  represented  in  fig.  48,  Ixora  Morsei,  which  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 


will  shortly  be  sending  out.  It  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  floriferousness, 
the  large  size  of  the  trusses,  the  rich  orange  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
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compact  habit  of  the  plants,  and  with  such  recommendations  it  may  he 
confidently  expected  to  become  a  favourite. 


POTS  AND  SOFTSOAP  FOR  PINES. 

In  reply  to  “  Thinher’s  ”  observations  (see  page  264)  in  reference  to 
two  points  in  an  article  of  mine  on  “  Pine  Apple  Culture  ”  at  page  207,  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  prefer  12-inch  to  10-inch  pots  for  fruiting  plants — 
assuming  that  the  latter  are  vigorous  and  well  established  in  S-inch  pots — 
inasmuch  as  they  afford  more,  and,  in  my  opinion,  none  too  much,  scope 
for  that  amount  of  healthy  root-action  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
development  of  large  sturdy  plants.  These  by  the  middle  of  October  will 
have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  in  due  time  produce  and  ripen  larger 
fruit  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  same  plants  had  they  been  in  10-inch 
pots,  and  in  every  other  respect  treated  alike.  But  unless  the  12-inch 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  by  the  time  the  plants  have  completed  their 
growth — say  the  middle  of  October — they  had  much  better  been  placed  in 
the  10-inch  pots  when  being  potted. 

As  regards  “  Thinker’s  ”  second  stumbling  block,  which  fortunately  for 
himself  was  not  a  very  hard  one — namely,  8  ozs.  of  softsoap  to  a  gallon  of 
water — I  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  reference  to  this  figure  that  neither 
the  writer  nor  the  printer  has  made  any  mistake,  and  that  instead  of  8  ozs. 
of  softsoap  to  a  gallon  of  water  nearly  making  a  jelly  it  would  take  a  very 
keen  observer  to  detect  any  great  difference  between  the  thickness  of  the 
4  ozs.  and  8  ozs.  gallon  fluids  placed  side  by  side  in  different  vessels.  My 
experience  warrants  me  in  pronouncing  in  favour  of  the  eight-ounce  dose 
being  used  as  an  insecticide  on  Pines  and  plants  of  similar  texture  of 
leaves.  The  8  ozs.  fluid  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  thicker  than  the 
same  quantity  having  4  ozs.  of  softsoap  dissolved  in  it,  it  must  necessarily 
adhere  more  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants  than  the  latter  would,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  connection  with  the  petroleum,  prove  more  destructive  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  insects.  Why  does  “  Thinker  ”  think  half  the  quantity  of  soft- 
soap  ample  and  why  8  ozs.  too  much  ?— H.  W.  Waed. 


CINERARIAS  PLANTED  OUT. 

This  method  of  growing  Cinerarias  has  heen  tried  at  Moncreiffe,  Perth, 
and  answers  so  well  that  a  few  lines  in  the  Journal  might  not  be  out  of 
place.  Where  large  numbers  of  this  useful  plant  are  needed  much  labour 
can  be  saved  by  adopting  this  method  of  culture.  Tbe  results,  too,  are  better 
than  that  obtained  from  those  grown  in  pots  in  the  usual  way.  Instead 
of  potting  the  seedlings  they  are  pricked  off  into  boxes  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  till  they  are  of  good  size,  when  they  are  taken  and 
planted  in  a  cool  shady  border  in  moderately  good  soil.  Should  the 
weather  prove  dry  they  will  require  to  be  attended  to  with  water ;  but 
if  a  suitable  position  is  chosen  very  little  of  this  will  be  needed.  Keeping 
them  free  from  weeds  is  all  the  attention  they  require  during  the  summer. 
Early  in  September  the  most  forward  plants  may  be  lifted  and  potted,  and 
the  rest  left  till  there  is  a  danger  of  frost  setting  in,  when  all  should  be 
carefully  lifted  and  put  in  suitable  sized  pots.  This  year  some  were 
grown  in  pots  and  others  planted  out,  and  those  that  were  planted  out 
are  certainly  much  superior  to  those  grown  in  pots.  Similar  results  were 
also  obtained  last  year. — Caledonian. 


WIRKSWORTH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  vigorous  and  rising  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday  last  in  the  well-kept  grounds  of  C.  Wright,  Esq.  (the 
President  of  the  Society),  Tokescliffe,  Wirksworth,  from  which,  on  a  clear 
day,  is  obtained  a  view  of  the  loveliest  part  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  pro¬ 
bably  unparalleled  as  a  typical  piece  of  verdant  English  scenery,  extending 
for  nearly  twenty  miles,  but  unfortunately  the  fog  following  a  heavy  rain 
the  previous  evening  did  not  thoroughly  clear  away,  and  the  distant  hills 
were  only  dimly  perceptible  at  intervals,  although  sufficiently  to  captivate 
the  attention  of  visitors  from  the  well-filled  tents  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
quaint  and  substantial  little  town  of  Wirksworth,  which  has  a  venerable  air 
about  it  not  possessed  by  its  modern  rival  and  neighbour,  Matlock  Bath. 
The  jerry-builder  has  not  yet  ventured  to  pile  up  his  cardboard  villas  beside 
the  massive  stone  and  oak  erections  of  our  forefathers,  and  of  which  is  chiefly 
constituted  this  quondam  mining  metropolis  of  Derbyshire,  wffiere,  in  the 
Moot  Hall,  for  ages  past  have  been  held  the  mineral  assizes  for  the  district. 
Wirksworth  is  reached  by  rail  direct,  as  well  as  by  the  beautiful  drive  from 
Matlock  Bath  station,  and  a  large  number  of  visitors  from  the  locality  and 
from  Derby  and  Nottingham  attended  the  Show,  the  town  of  Wirkswork 
being  present  almost  in  a  body,  the  day  being  devoted  after  twelve,  when 
the  shops  are  closed,  entirely  to  horticulture — a  holiday.  The  Show  was  a 
large  one.  Upwards  of  1000  entries  were  lodged  with  the  Secretaries,  most 
of  which  were  represented  in  the  tents. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  five  collections, 
comprising  some  good  specimens,  were  staged,  the  first  prize  falling  to 
E.  Wildgoose,  Esq.,  Wirksworth  ;  Mr.  Bolas,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Pole  Gell, 
Esq.,  Hopton  Hal],  being  second,  C.  Wright,  Esq.,  third,  and  Mr.  Spencer, 
gardener  to  A.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  fourth.  This  was  a  well-contested  class, 
but  the  tout  ensemble  was  marred  by  a  deficiency  of  flowering  plants.  For  a 
collection  of  six  varieties  Mr.  Wildgoose  was  again  first,  T.  Clay,  Esq.,  second, 
and  Mr.  Bolas  third.  Several  good  lots  of  Coleus  were  staged,  Mr.  Bolas 
having  well-grown  and  fairly  coloured  specimens,  was  placed  first,  H.  W.  Wal¬ 
thall,  Esq.,  second,  and  J.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  third.  Ferns,  Begonias,  Fuchsias, 
and  Pelargoniums  were  also  shown  in  good  force  in  this  class,  Messrs. 
Walthall,  Clay,  Spencer,  and  Bolas  being  the  chief  prizetakers.  Cut  Eeses, 
for  which  there  were  numerous  classes,  were  fairly  well  shown,  C.  Prescott, 


Esq.,  leading  with  a  good  stand  of  twelve,  the  Eev.  T.  0.  Grady,  second. 
Cut  flowers,  stove  and  greenhouse,  injudiciously  mixed  with  hardy  herbaceous, 
were  attractive,  and  but  for  the  unhappy  mixture  would  have  been  a  satis¬ 
factory  class.  Asters  and  Marigolds  were  small ;  Dahlias,  double.  Pompon, 
and  single,  were  well  represented,  Mr.  C.  Carlisle  of  Old  Basford,  Nottingham, 
having  a  pretty  stand  of  thirty-two  Pompons,  gems  in  shape  and  colour,  the 
largest  being  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter — Isabel,  Jupiter,  Lady 
Blanche,  Eayiere-Chauviere,  Little  Arthur,  Nemesis,  and  Little  Beauty 
were  most  perfect  and  striking  blooms.  For  a  centrepiece  stand  of  cut 
flowers  Mr.  Bolas  set  up  a  very  tastefully  arranged  design,  and  obtained  the 
special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Marsden.  With  this  exception  the  designs  were 
not  of  great  merit.  Bouquets  and  buttonholes  were  also  not  of  a  high 
standard  in  taste. 

Fruits  were  largely  shown.  Apples  being  a  feature,  many  of  the  specimens 
consisting  of  fine  local  varieties  suitable  to  the  district,  and  good  Grapes, 
four  varieties,  two  bunches  of  black  and  two  of  white,  shown  by  Mr.  Bolas, 
were  fine  examples  of  good  cultivation,  the  bunches  being  all  handsome  and 
well  finished,  consisting  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  Golden  Hamburgh, 
and  Golden  Champion.  In  the  cottagers’  department  were  some  good  sound 
and  not  over-ripe  Gooseberries,  but  in  the  vegetable  classes  the  zeal  and  skill 
of  the  local  growers  was  well  set  forth,  and  better  Potatoes  in  a  cottagers’ 
class  have  hardly  been  seen  this  season.  In  the  amateurs’  department  some 
good  Hollyhocks,  Gladioli,  Zinnias,  single  Dahlias,  and  Marigolds  were  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Atkinson  ;  vegetables  by  Mr.  Abell  and  Mr.  Allen,  Preston  Evans, 
and  others  ;  but  the  vegetable  competition  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  seed  merchants,  Reading,  were  well  contested.  In  Messrs.  Carter’s 
competition,  Mr.  Bolas  had  the  first  prize  for  a  very  fine  collection,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Wallthall,  Esq.,  running  him  very  close  for 
second  place,  and  Mr.  Yates,  gardener  to  R.  Wildgoose,  Esq.,  third.  For 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  prizes  Mr.  Stevenson  was  first,  Mr.  Bolas  second,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  third.  For  the  best  three  varieties  of  cooking  Potatoes,  cooked  and 
uncooked,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Spencer  for  Schoolmaster, 
Covent  Garden  Perfection,  and  Pride  of  America.  For  a  collection  of 
Potatoes,  eight  varieties,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  first  with  Adirondach,  School¬ 
master,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  International,  Magnum  Bonum,  Ashleaf, 
Sharpe’s  Victor,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  ;  Mr.  Bolas  second,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
third.  For  the  special  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  for 
six  tubers  of  their  Purple  and  Gold  Potato,  Mr.  Sheppard  was  the  winner. 
The  following  Potatoes  were  also  striking  and  well  shown — viz..  Beauty  of 
Hanworth  (blood-red  round),  Webb’s  Surprise  (white  round),  Pearson’s 
Sunday’s  Seedling  (Lapstone  style).  White  Elephant  (enormous), Life  Guards¬ 
man  (purplish  mottled  kidney),  and  President  Garfield  (long  white  kidney). 
Mr.  Laxton  of  Bedford  showed  some  marvellous  specimens  of  his  Girtford 
Giant  Runner  Bean,  not  for  competition.  The  pluck  and  perseverance  of 
the  Committee  appear  to  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  fine  w'eather,  a  large 
attendance,  and  a  first-rate  show,  which  can  hardly  fail  when  repeated  to 
attract  both  exhibitors  and  visitors  in  increasing  numbers. 


LILIPUTIAN  POTATO. 

Whilst  thanking  you  for  the  interesting  paragraph  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  upon  our  seedling  Potato,  we  would  ask  you 
to  correct  a  slight  inaccuracy.  We  hardly  hope  to  *■  fix  ”  this  novelty  in 
its  present  character — that  is,  the  miniature  size  of  the  tubers,  because 
from  our  observation  of  previous  seedlings  the  variety  in  question  is 
likely  to  develope  into  large  tubers  another  year.  We  do  hope,  however, 
to  find  the  extraordinary  produce  maintained,  and  we  shall  further  be 
greatly  surprised  if  any  or  all  keep  their  present  distinctive  form. 

In  our  opinion,  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  is  the  number  of 
distinct  haulms  that  spring  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there  being 
upwards  of  one  dozen.  These  may  be  more  or  less  connected  with  a 
centre  base  beneath  the  soil,  and  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  investi¬ 
gating  this  when  we  break  up  the  plant,  which  we  propose  to  do  after 
the  International  Potato  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — James  Caexer 
AND  Co. 


SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 

DAHLIA  SHOWS. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  find  these  beautiful  autumn 
flowers  coming  once  again  into  favour,  as  they  are  now  evidently  doing  ; 
for,  besides  their  general  usefulness  and  easy  culture,  what  grand  florists’ 
flowers  are  these  double  Dahlias  !  what  perfection  of  form,  what  singular 
purity  and  often  brilliancy  of  colour  !  and  then,  again,  what  an  endless 
variety  of  tints  and  diversity  of  markings  and  shadings  do  they  not  dis¬ 
play  !  Well  may  certain  colours  be  designated  as  belonging  to  the 
“  Dahlia  shades,”  for  in  the  Dahlia  alone  are  many  of  these  clear  delicate 
tints  to  be  found . 

The  following  lists  are  intended  to  show,  not  only  how  many  times 
each  of  the  different  varieties  named  in  them  were  exhibited  in  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  Show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  and  at  this 
Society’s  first  exhibition,  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  at  the  two  ex¬ 
hibitions  taken  together  ;  for  in  analyses  like  these  the  greater  the 
number  of  flowers  dealt  with  the  more  likely  of  course  are  the  different 
sorts  to  fall  into  their  true  relative  positions.  It  may  be  some  few  years 
before  any  large  number  of  flowers  are  properly  placed  ;  nevertheless,  I 
am  pleased  to  find  how  satisfactory  this  method  of  analysis  has  proved 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  two  lists  given  last 
year,  and  comparing  these  with  the  same  lists  this  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  only  six  of  the  Show  varieties  and  two  of  the  Fancies  which  were 
tabulated  in  1883  are  absent  from  the  tables  given  this  year.  And,  no 
doubt  but  for  the  great  difference  in  the  two  seasons  the  figures  in  the 
first  two  columns  of  this  year’s  lists  would  have  come  out  much  more 
uniformly  even  than  they  do.  The  following  varieties  have  decidedly 
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improved  their  positions — namely,  of  the  Shows  ; — Burgundy,  James 
Service,  Mr.  Harris,  Imperial  (new),  and  H.  Turner  ;  and  of  the  Fancies  : 
— Flora  \V3^att,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Hercules,  J.  Lamont,  E.  Peck,  and 
Rebecca  (new).  On  the  other  hand,  owing  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  past  season,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
James  Vick,  A.  Cramond,  and  G,  Smith  among  the  Show  Dahlias,  and 
Mrs.  A.  Halls  and  J.  M'Intosh  amongst  the  Fancies  have  considerably  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  places  which  they  last  year  occupied. 

SHOW  DAHLIAS. 


No.  of  times 
shown. 

Name. 

When 

sent 

out. 

Raiser’s  name. 

Colour. 

1883 

1884 

Tot. 

19 

24 

43 

Henry  Walton . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  purple. 

21 

21 

42 

Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Yellow  and  scarier. 

18 

21 

39 

James  Cocker  . 

1871 

Keynes  . 

Purple. 

15 

18 

33 

William  Rawlings  . 

1881 

Rawlings  ... 

Purple. 

IG 

15 

31 

Goldfinder . 

1881 

Fellowes  ... 

Yellow  and  red. 

15 

IG 

31 

Joseph  Ashby . 

1879 

Turner  . 

Orange. 

18 

12 

30 

James  Vick  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Maroon. 

13 

17 

SO 

Shirley  Hibberd  . 

1881 

Rawlings  ... 

Crimson. 

14 

15 

29 

Ethel  Britton  . 

1880 

Keynes  &  Co. 

White  and  purple. 

IG 

13 

29 

Prince  Bismarck . 

1879 

Fellowes  ... 

Puce. 

12 

14 

2G 

Mrs.  Harris  . 

1873 

Harris . 

White  and  lilac. 

C 

19 

25 

Burgundy . 

1877 

Turner  . 

Puce  and  purple. 

10 

15 

25 

Royal  Queen  . . 

- 

Eckford . 

Cream  and  crimson. 

9 

14 

23 

Prince  of  Denmark . 

1881 

Fellowes  ... 

Maroon  and  crimson. 

10 

12 

22 

Flag  of  Truce  . 

18G8 

Wheeler . 

White  and  lilac. 

11 

11 

22 

John  N.  Keynes  . 

1871 

Keynes  . 

Yellow. 

14 

7 

21 

Alexander  Cramond  ... 

1872 

Keynes  . 

Maroon. 

9 

12 

21 

Mrs.  Dodds  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co. 

White  and  lilac. 

12 

9 

21 

Vice-President . 

— 

Keynes  . 

Orange. 

12 

8 

20 

John  W.  Lord  . 

1877 

Keynes  . 

Buff. 

7 

12 

19 

Clara  . 

1879 

Rawlings  ... 

Peach. 

G 

13 

19 

James  Service  . 

— 

Keynes  . 

Crimson. 

10 

8 

18 

Julia  Wyatt . 

— 

Keynes  . 

White. 

7 

11 

18 

Rev  J.  Goodday . 

1879 

Rawlings  ... 

Maroon  and  purple. 

10 

7 

17 

John  Bennett  . 

1875 

Rawlings  ... 

Yellow  and  scarlet. 

G 

11 

17 

John  W’yatt . 

1877 

Keynes  . 

Scarlet. 

5 

12 

17 

Mr.  Harris . 

1881 

Rawlings  ... 

Scarlet. 

G 

10 

IG 

Herbert  Turner  . 

— 

Turner  . 

White. 

4 

9 

IG 

Ovid  . 

1874 

Turner  . 

Purple. 

7 

9 

IG 

George  Rawlings . 

1882 

Rawlings  ... 

Maroon. 

7 

8 

15 

Mrs.  S.  Hibberd  . 

1877 

Rawlings  ... 

Cream  and  pink. 

G 

8 

14 

Lord  Chelmsford . 

1880 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Maroon. 

2 

11 

13 

Imperial . 

1883 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Purple. 

5 

8 

13 

Modesty . 

1881 

Feilow’es  ... 

Blush. 

5 

7 

13 

Thomas  Goodwin  . 

— 

Goodwin  ... 

Maroon. 

8 

5 

13 

Walter  H.  Williams  ... 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Scarlet. 

5 

7 

12 

Constancy  . 

1878 

Harris . 

Yellow  and  lake. 

5 

7 

12 

George  Dickson  . 

1882 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Chestnut. 

8 

4 

12 

Pioneer  . 

1882 

Fellowes  ... 

Black. 

G 

5 

11 

Criterion  . 

— 

Edwards  ... 

Rose. 

8 

3 

11 

Emily  Edwards  . 

1879 

Keynes  . 

White. 

9 

2 

11 

George  Smith  . 

1879 

Rawlings  ... 

Magenta. 

5 

6 

11 

Rosy  Morn  . 

1879 

Keynes  . 

Rose. 

7 

3 

10 

Annie  Neville  . 

— 

Keynes  . 

White. 

7 

3 

10 

Duke  of  Connaught  ... 

1879 

Keynes  . 

Crimson. 

5 

5 

10 

H.  W.  Turner  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Yellow  and  crimson. 

FANCY  DAHLIAS. 

IG 

23 

39 

Gaiety  . 

1879 

Keynes  . 

Yellow,  red,  and  white 

15 

IG 

31 

Mrs.  Saunders  . 

— 

Turner  . 

Yellow  and  white. 

14 

14 

28 

George  Barnes . 

1878 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  crimson. 

11 

13 

24 

F.anny  Sturt . 

— 

Pope  . 

Red  and  white. 

12 

12 

24 

.John  Forbes . 

1882 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Fawn  and  maroon. 

G 

17 

23 

Flora  Wyatt . 

— 

Keynes  . 

Orange  and  red. 

9 

14 

23 

Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  ... 

— 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  red. 

11 

10 

21 

Henry  Glasscock . 

1875 

Keynes  . 

Buff  and  crimson. 

7 

13 

20 

Hercules  . 

1877 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  crimson. 

2 

17 

19 

John  Lamont  . 

— 

Keynes  . 

Maroon  and  black. 

10 

9 

19 

Miss  Browning . 

1880 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Yellow  and  white. 

11 

8 

19 

Oracle . 

1877 

Fellowes . 

Yellow  and  crimson. 

7 

11 

18 

Egyptian  Prince . 

— 

Keynes  . 

Orange  and  red. 

8 

10 

18 

Professor  Fawcett  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Lilac  and  brown. 

7 

10 

17 

Chorister  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Fawn  and  crimson. 

5 

12 

17 

Hugh  Austin  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Orange  and  red. 

5 

11 

IG 

Florence  Stark . 

1879 

Keynes  . 

White  and  purple. 

5 

11 

16 

Miss  L.  Large  . 

1876 

Keynes  • . 

Yellow  and  crimson. 

10 

4 

14 

Mrs.  N.  Halls  . 

1881 

Rawlings  ... 

Scarlet  and  white. 

2 

10 

12 

Edward  Peck  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Lilac  and  maroon. 

10 

2 

12 

Jessie  McIntosh  . 

1880 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Red  and  white. 

2 

10 

12 

Rebecca  . 

1883 

Keynes  &  Co. 

Lilac  and  crimson. 

and  Mr.  J.  Burrell  (of  the  firm  of  J.  Burrell  &  Co.)  for  their  kind 
assistance  in  helping  me  to  take  down  the  names  of  all  the  Dahlias 
throughout  the  Show.  To  the  former  I  am  also  indebted  for  additional 
particulars  respecting  the  raisers’  names  and  the  dates  of  introduction. 
Every  one  of  those  varieties  against  which  no  date  appears  in  the  above 
tables  were,  I  am  informed,  sent  out  prior  to  1877.  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  to  anyone  who  will  supply  these  missing  dates. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  in  the 
course  of  next  month  I  intend  submitting  to  your  readers  a 
somewhat  similar  analysis,  upon  which  I  have  been  long  en¬ 
gaged,  of  the  Roses  most  frequently  exhibited  in  recent  years. 
— E.  M,,  Croydon. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

What  a  mistake  it  is  to  grow  Bouvardias  in  heat  when 
much  better  results  may  be  obtained  by  growing  them  in  cool 
frames.  Yet  we  often  see  them  treated  as  stove  plants  and 
subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  which  only  produces  rank 
soft  growths,  which  flower  very  indifferently.  To  obtain  really 
fine  plants  they  must  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame,  as  under  this 
treatment  firm  short-jointed  wood  is  made,  which  in  turn 
produces  flowers  of  first-rate  quality.  The  plants  grown  in 
this  way  at  Moncreiffe  have  afforded  abundance  of  flowers 
during  the  past  two  months,  and  will  do  so  for  some  time  yet. 
Few  flowers  are  more  suitable  for  cutting  to  make  bouquets 
or  fill  glasses  and  vases,  and  seeing  their  flowering  may  be 
extended  over  three  or  four  months,  the  Bouvardia  is  a  plant 
that  is  really  well  worth  a  little  trouble  to  secure  it  in  good 
condition.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  for  general  purposes  are 
Alfred  Neuner,  Hogarth,  Bridal  Bouquet,  Dazzler,  Vreelandi, 
and  Bride’s  Blush. — Caledonian. 


At  .  the  two  exhibitions  I  find  that  altogether  2140  Dahlias  were  ex¬ 
hibited — that  is  to  say,  144G  Shows  and  G97  Fancies.  That  there  is  no  lack 
of  good  Dahlias  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  180  different 
Show  and  60  different  Fancy  varieties  were  staged  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this 
year. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  two  prominent  exhibitors  in  the  trade 
classes — Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  (of  the  firm  of  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.) 


HOT  WEATHER  AND  FRUIT.  TREES. 

While  I  may  have  misinterpreted  “  A  Thinker,”  and  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  opinions  which  he  does  not  fully  entertain,  1 
am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  same  in  regard  to  Mr.  Abbey 
who  I  am  glad  to  see  “A  Thinker”  does  not  support  uncon¬ 
ditionally  ;  in  fact  his  views  and  my  own  are  not  greatly 
divergent. 

Mr.  Abbey’s  article  on  page  191  is  one  of  those  skilful 
literary  productions  from  which  sentences  may  be  culled  to 
refute  anything.  I  did  not  credit  your  correspondent  with 
the  sentence  he  quotes  from  my  letter,  but  if  his  deductions 
are  not  what  I  stated — namely,  “  That  the  scarcity  of  fruit  of 
the  past  few  years  has  been  more  the  result  of  immature  wood 
in  autumn  than  of  frost  in  spring,”  the  following,  which 
appears  the  keynote  of  his  article,  is  meaningless: — “The 
trees  may  form  fruit  buds,  give  promise  of  abundant  crops  by 
profusion  of  bloom,  yet  the  fruit  fails  to  set,  or,  if  setting, 
drops  off  before  taking  the  first  swelling.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  last  year’s  imperfect  development  of  the  buds  and  imma¬ 
turity  of  the  wood.”  That  is  a  precise  statement,  and  it  is  em¬ 
phasised  ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say  “  the  future  is  not  more  hopeful 
unless  we  have  favourable  weather  for  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  and  development  of  the  blossom  buds.”  That  is  Mr. 
Abbey’s  case — the  kernel  of  his  whole  communication  when 
divested  of  the  surrounding  husk  ;  and  I  say  it  is  not  sus¬ 
tainable.  I  maintain  firmly  that  the  fruitless  seasons  of  the 
past  have  not  been  the  “  consequence”  of  immaturity  of  the 
wood  in  autumn,  but  that  frosts  in  spring  have  been  far  more 
destructive. 

Fruit  trees  have  been  laden  with  the  finest  of  blossom  year 
after  year,  yet  no  fruit  has  followed  ;  but  stunted  trees  in 
orchards  and  healthy  well-fed  trees  in  gardens  have  been 
alike  barren  because  of  severely  inclement  weather  during  the 
blossoming  period  and  of  nothing  else. 

Then  as  if  clinching  his  argument  on  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance  of  ripened  or  stunted  wood,  we  are  asked  to  “  com¬ 
pare  the  growth  and  resulting  crops  of  trees  in  orchards  with 
those  in  the  richer  soil  of  gardens  and  under  the  manipulation 
of  the  cultivator.”  Wliat  does  that  mean  ?  It  cannot  mean 
anything  else  than  that  immature  wood  in  autumn  is  more 
fatal  to  the  crops  than  frost  in  Spring.  But  I  dissent  from 
the  dictum  that  stunted  trees  are  the  most  fruitful,  since  there 
are  thousands  of  them  fruitless  now,  while  younger  healthier 
trees  under  the  “  manipulation  of  the  cultivator  ”  are  bearing 
fruit. 

I  do  not  believe  in  stunted  trees,  nor  am  I  satisfied  that 
mere  hardening  of  the  wood  is  conducive  to  fruitfulness.  I 
can  see  any  day  leafless  fruit  trees  in  an  orchard  on  eravel, 
the  wood  is  as  hard  and  stunted  as  can  well  be  imagined  :  but 
trees  in  the  garden  are  still  green,  yet  the  growths  being  thin  w  11  be 
sufficiently  ripened,  and,  frost  permitting,  the  trees  will  yield  better 
crops  than  the  starved  and  “  hard  ”  wooded  orchard  examples. 

Then  what  is  the  cause  of  fruit  being  more  plentiful  in  the  north  than 
the  south  this  year  ?  Is  the  barrenness  of  the  Kentish  orchards  the 
“consequence’’  of  immature  wood  last  autumn,  or  of  frosts  during  the 
blossoming  period  ?  If  the  votes  of  cultivators  were  taken  the  majority 
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would  overwhelmingly  show  that  the  failure  was  the  result  of  inclement 
weather  in  April  and  May  of  the  present  year.  The  later  blossom  in  the 
north  escaped  and  fruit  followed,  though  the  wood  was  scarcely  better 
matured  than  in  the  south. 

I  repeat  that  starvation  is  not  maturation  ;  and  though  I  do  not 
suggest  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Abbey  confounds  the  two,  I  am  a  little 
fearful  that  his  teaching  may  lead  the  inexperienced  to  do  so.  I  was 
misled  in  this  matter  years  ago,  but  I  have  long  since  lost  faith  in 
stunted  fruit  trees. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  remember  a  summer  so  hot  and  dry  as 
the  present  one  since  1859.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  summer  of  1868 
was  quite  as  hot  and  dry  as  either  those  of  1859  or  1884,  and  the  harvest 
was  secured  earlier  in  1868  than  it  was  this  year  ;  but  what  about  that, 
Mr.  Abbey  may  possibly  ask?  Just  this:  according  to  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  theory  1869  ought  to  have  been  a  bountiful  fruit  year.  But 
it  was  not.  It  was  indeed  quite  the  reverse.  I  remember  it  well,  and 
remembering  also  that  Mr.  Luckhurst  wrote  forcibly  on  the  scarcity  of 
fruit,  I  have  searched  out  his  article.  It  is  on  page  65,  July  22nd,  1869, 
where  anyone  who  chooses  to  do  so,  and  has  the  opportunity,  may  read 
the  following  paragraph  : — “  Never  did  a  year  open  with  brighter 
prospects  for  fruit-growers  than  this,  and  never  were  hopes  and  trees 
together  so  ruthlessly  blighted.  After  so  hot  a  summer  as  that  of  1868, 
tending  to  make  the  wood  firm  and  well  ripened,  with  an  abundance  of 
blossom  buds,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  a  fruitful  year  had  the  spring 
been  favourable.  But  all  these  bright  hopes  have  been  dissipated,  for 
surely  never  was  known  so  disastrous  a  spring — from  all  parts  come 
reports  of  scanty  crops,  foliage  bruised,  and  in  exposed  situations  torn  to 
shreds  ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  there  any  exceptions  to  this 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  but  trees  under  almost  all  methods  of 
training  and  culture  have  suffered  alike.  It  is  only  on  trees  in  very 
sheltered  positions  that  fair  erops  are  to  be  seen.” 

Impartial  persons  after  perusing  the  extracts'from  Mr.  Abbey’s  letter, 
and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Luckhurst,  will  perhaps  admit  that  I  did  not 
put  an  unfair  construction  on  the  article  I  ventured  to  criticise  mildly, 
and  that  I  had  some  slight  grounds  for  my  remaiks  on  page  234. — 
An  Old  Gaedeneb. 


BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  large  part  is  played  by  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissi  in  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  and 
consei’vatories  during  the  sunless  and  dreary  months  of  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring.  The  decorative  value  of  these  bulbous  plants 
is  beyond  question,  for  they  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with  in 
those  gardens  where  flowering  plants  for  room-decoration  are 
killed  by  hundi’eds,  and  large  quantities  of  flowers  in  a  cut  state 
are  daily  required  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

These  ai"e  amongst  the  easiest  of  bulbous  plants  to  cultivate, 
and  with  ordinary  care  failure  need  not  result  when  the  season 
has  fairly  advanced ;  but  to  have  them  in  flower  very  early  is 
another  thing,  and  more  persons  fail  than  succeed  in  the  attempt. 
We  have  seen  quantities  of  bulbs  started  to  be  in  flower  before 
the_  end  of  the  year,  but  they  have  scarcely  ever  moved  after 
their  introduction  into  the  forcing  house,  and  if  they  have  it  is 
only  to  burst  a  flower  or  two  at  the  extremity  of  the  spi  se,  and 
they  are  then  conveyed  to  the  rubbish  heap.  This  is  not  only 
vexing,  but  is  waste  of  material,  time,  and  monev.  Failure  in 
this  respect  is  not  always  due  to  the  absence  of  'cultural  skill, 
but  frequently  results  from  the  impatience  of  their  owners  to 
have  them  in  bloom  really  before  the  bulbs  are  ready.  Frequently 
they  are  ordered  to  le  placed  in  heat  when  such  a  step  is  wrong; 
but  the  error  is  only  perceived  by  the  authors  of  it  when  the 
spikes  fail  to  grow  and  unfold  their  flowers.  To  attempt  to 
drive  the  plants  in  that  way  is  simj)ly  commencing  at  the  wrono’ 
end  first.  “ 

These  bulbs  can  only  be  had  in  flower  early  in  one  way,  and 
that  is  by  potting  as  early  as  they  can  be  obtained.  They  will 
not  force  into  flower  until  their  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  then 
strong  heat  is  ruinous.  A  moderate  temperature  of  55°  to  60°, 
where  a  moist  genial  atmosphere  is  maintained,  will  bring  them 
forward  after  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  foliage  has 
commenced  developing  better  than  a  temperature  10°  or  15° 
higher. 

After  the  bulbs  are  potted  they  should  remain  under  the 
ashes  or  other  plunging  material  outside  for  six  weeks.  Tulips 
aie  sometimes  louger  than  that  in  starting  early  in  the  season. 
They  should  be  left,  however,  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  bringing  them  out  before  they 
reach  this  condition.  Light  should  be  admitted  to  them  gradually 
until  they  turn  green,  after  which  they  are  not  long  before 
they  commence  growing.  Two  or  three  wee' s  in  a  cold  frame 
or  cool  house  is  not  time  lost  but  gained,  for  the  plants  make 
greater  progress  there  than  they  would  do  in  heat.  It  is  a 
great  inistake  to  introduce  them  from  a  cool  temperature  to 
the  forcing  house  they  should  first  occupy  a  position  in  a  vinery 
or  Peach  house  just  starting,  or  any  house  where  similar 
conditions  are  maintained. 


The  early  white  Roman  Hyacinths  are  the  first  bulbs  to  arrive, 
and  for  cutting  and  other  kinds  of  decoration  are  unsurpassed. 
The  first  consignments  arrive  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  if 
obtained  and  potted  or  placed  in  boxes  at  once,  their  delicious 
flowers  can  be  had  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  October 
without  resorting  to  any  undue  forcing.  We  require  the  blooms 
by  the  1st  of  November,  and  w’e  always  pot  on  the  1st  of  August 
to  accomplish  this.  The  flowers  are  produced  under  cool  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  date  named  in  the  majority  of  seasons,  and  in  the 
worst  only  require  a  week  or  ten  days’  warmth  to  bring  them 
fully  out.  When  required  only  for  ^cutting  the  bulbs  are  as  well 
packed  closely  together  in  pans  or  boxes  as  placed  in  pots  ;  in 
fact,  for  the  earliest  flowers  they  are  better  placed  thickly 
together,  for  they  do  not  usually  start  so  evenly  and  regularly 
as  later  in  the  season.  When  required,  handsome  pots  can  be 
made  up  by  lifting  the  bulbs  from  the  boxes  as  they  come  into 
flower,  and  the  plants  and  flowers  last  quite  as  long  as  when 
grown  in  the  pots.  We  have  practised  both  systems,  and  find 
no  perceptible  difference.  Later  batches  should  be  potted  at 
intervals  of  a  month  as  long  as  the  bulbs  remain  fresh,  but  as 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  gum  oozing  from  them  potting  must 
not  be  delayed  a  day  longer.  The  blooms  of  these  are  invaluable 
for  cutting  long  after  the  varieties  of  Dutch  Hyacinths  can  be 
produced.  We  usually  place  four  or  five  bulbs  in  a  4-inch  pot 
according  to  their  size,  use  no  drainage  in  the  pots,  giving  pre¬ 
ference  to  a  little  decayed  manure.  Any  light,  sandy,  moderately 
rich  soil  is  suitable.  The  supply  of  Roman  Hyacinth  flowers 
can  be  maintained  from  October  until  March  if  the  last  batch  is 
placed  in  a  suitable  position  outside  and  covered  with  hamdlights 
just  as  they  flower  to  prevent  the  flowers  being  injured  by  cutting 
winds  and  heavy  rains. 

The  blue  Roman  Hyacinth  can  be  had  in  flower  about  Christ¬ 
mas  if  bulbs  are  obtained  as  early  as  possible.  The  flowers 
about  that  time  are  serviceable  for  cutting,  but  for  decoration  in 
pots  it  is  worthless,  for  the  foliage  is  produced  before  thei’e  is 
any  sign  of  flow'ers,  and  generally  it  is  so  long  and  weak  that 
it  falls  over  the  sides  of  the  pots  unless  supported  with  stakes. 

The  large-flowering  or  Dutch  Hyacinths  should  be  potted  at 
once,  or  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  if  they  are  to  flower 
without  much  trouble  by  Christmas.  We  have  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  had  Homerus,  single  red,  in  flower  by  the  middle  of 
December.  This  is  the  earliest  of  all  Hyacinths,  and  forces 
well,  on  which  account  it  is  valuable,  but  scarcely  worth  growing 
later  in  the  season,  as  the  colour  soon  fades.  L’Ami  du  Coeur  is 
the  next  earliest  red  variety. 

La  Tour  d’Auvergne,  double  white,  is  only  a  few  days  later 
than  Homerus.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all  white  Hyacinths,  and 
decidedly  the  finest  double  variety  for  growing  at  any  period 
during  the  season.  The  spike  is  large;  the  bells  pure  white, 
large,  and  very  double,  therefore  invaluable  for  those  who 
require  to  wire  flowers  in  quantity  for  wre.aths,  bouquets,  or 
buttonholes.  The  earliest  single  white  variety  we  have  yet  been 
able  to  discover  is  Grand  Vedette,  followed  closely  by  Albertine, 
if  it  is  not  equally  as  early,  but  it  will  be  tried  on  a  larger  scale 
this  year.  The  first-named  makes  a  grand  pyramidal  spike,  is 
very  dwarf  in  habit,  with  bells  of  a  very  large  size.  Amongst 
blush  varieties  Gigantea  and  Lord  Wellington,  singles,  are  Fhe 
earliest,  but  nearly  a  week  later  than  those  above  named.  Our 
earliest  single  blue  is  that  finest  of  all  blue  varieties  for  deco¬ 
ration,  Charles  Dickens;  it  is  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  the 
preceding  two. 

Early  single  Tulips  generally  arrive  about  the  same  time  as 
Hyacinths,  and  can,  if  started  early,  be  had  in  flower  with  ease 
from  the  middle  of  December.  The  varieties  of  Due  Van  Thol 
are  decidedly  the  earliest.  The  scarlet  variety  is  good,  also  the 
rose-coloured.  The  others  we  have  discarded  in  favour  of 
Canary  Bird,  yellow,  and  White  Pottebakker,  which  are  only  a 
few  days  later  than  Due  Van  Thol.  White  Pottebakker,  in 
addition  to  its  adaptability  for  early  forcing,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  white  Tulip  in  cultivation.  When  forced  early  it  does  not 
exceed  5  inches  in  height ;  the  flowers  are  large,  and  beautiful 
for  wreaths,  vases,  bouquets,  or  any^other  purpose  of  decoration, 
and  are  very  fragrant.  All  the  Tulips  used  for  early  forcing  are 
packed  in  pans  and  boxes,  placing  the  bulbs  about  2  inches 
apart,  and  then  lifted  out  as  they  come  into  bloom,  and  even 
pots  made  up;  the  bulbs  are  tied  in  moss  when  used  for  baskets, 
peculiar  shaped  vases,  and  other  receptacles.  At  one  time  we 
thought  thi<  rather  a  barbarous  system,  but  it  is  decidedly  the 
best,  and  the  only  means  by  which  even  pots  full  of  bloom  can  be 
had  so  early  in  the  season.  The  flowers  last  as  long  if  the  bulbs 
only  are  attached  to  them  as  if  they  possess  roots.  It  is  possible 
to  have  Tulips  in  bloom  early  in  December. 

Paper  White  and  Double  Roman  Narcissus  bulbs  generally 
arrive  at  the  same  time  as  the  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  if  potted 
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then  can  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  first  weeh  in  November.  These 
varieties  are  next  to  useless  for  decoration  in  pots,  and  should 
always  be  planted  thickly  tof»ether  in  boxes  and  pans  for  cutting 
purposes  only.  The  bulbs  are  not  so  certain  to  Hower  as  Roman 
Hyacinths ;  we  have  been  very  much  disappointed  with  them 
some  seasons  and  resolved  not  to  grow  them  again,  while  in 
other  years  they  have  done  well.  A  few  only  are  grown  to 
produce  flowers  until  we  can  get  States  General  into  bloom, 
which  is  the  next  eaidiest  variety.  The  double  Roman  is  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  Paper  White  when  the  bulbs  are  potted 
together,  and  if  those  of  States  General  could  be  obtained  at 
the  same  time  it  would  not  be  far  behind  them. 

The  secret  of  having  bulbous  plants  in  flower  early  is  to  know 
what  varieties  are  best  adapted  for  foiling,  then  secure  the 
bulbs  directly  they  arrive,  and  pot  or  box  them  at  once.  Success 
afterwai’ds  is  certain  if  thev  are  forced  into  bloom  as  steadily  as 
possible  on  the  lines  above  indicated. — Wm.  Bardney. 


A  GOOD  FRUIT  ROOM. 

“Will  you  give  us  a  plan  of  a  good  fruit  room  ?  ”  That  is  the  full 
text  of  a  letter  before  us.  The  writer  of  it  must  either  be  a  busy  man 
or  think  editors  have  not  time  to  read  long  letters.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  predominating  idea  of  our  correspondent,  this  we  can  say,  that 
short  letters  receive  the  same  attention  as  long  ones,  and  we  answer  all 
that  we  can  answer  usefully.  We  have  more  than  one  plan  of  the 
structures  in  question,  and  smce  our  laconic  inquu-er  is  “above”  par¬ 
ticulars  we  give  a  sketch  that  we  think  may  be  generally  useful.  The 
fruit  room  figured  was  erected  for  W.  Hatton,  Esq.,  at  Hill  Grove,  by  his 
gardener,  Mr.  J.  Anderson.  Fig.  49  is  a  section  of  it,  and  shows  the 
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FRUIT  SHOW.  —  Septesiber  23rd  axd  24th. 

It  had  been  announced  that  an  unusually  fine  exhibition  of  Grapes  was 
expected  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  numerous  visitors  who 
were  thus  induced  to  assemble  in  the  conservatory  had  not  the  slightest 
cause  for  disappointment.  Very  rarely  indeed  has  so  extensive  a  display  of 
that  all-important  fruit  been  seen  in  London,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
verdict  that  the  Society  had  scored  another  decided  success  in  the  series  of 
shows  which  were  so  liberally  provided  for  by  the  Health  Committee. 
Although,  however.  Grapes  constituted  the  great  feature,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Peaches  formed  other  important  classes,  while  the  vegetables  were 
equally  satisfactory.  To  brighten  the  whole  and  impart  that  liveliness 
which  only  such  exhibits  can  do,  there  were  several  large  and  remarkably 
handsome  collections  of  flowers,  amongst  which  the  varied  Dahlias  and 
Gladioluses  were  especially  prominent,  choice  selections  of  autumn-blooming 
herbaceous  plants  adding  another  charm  to  the  display.  Considerable  care 
was  also  exercised  in  arranging  the  fruit  exhibits  ;  small  graceful  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  miscellaneous  fine-foliage  plants  forming  a  centre  line  on  the 
principal  table,  and  also  assisted  in  separating  some  of  the  classes.  These 
served  materially  to  relieve  the  monotonousness  which  is  usually  too  apparent 
at  fruit  shows,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  deserves  much  commendation  for  the 
effectual  manner  in  which  this  was  avoided. 

GR.4.PES. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  projectors  of  fruit  shows  can  afford  to  devote  £100 
to  one  kind,  yet  this  was  the  case  at  the  Exhibition  under  notice,  that  amount 
being  divided  amongst  twelve  classes  for  Grapes,  the  individual  prizes  ranging 
from  £10  to  10s.  As  was  reasonably  anticipated,  prizes  of  such  substantial 
value  induced  some  of  the  best  growers  to  compete,  and  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  thus  afforded  of  observing  what  is  the  standard  of  Grape  culture 
in  England.  Over  300  bunches  were  staged,  and  though  examples  of  deficient 
colour  were  not  wanting,  still,  taking  the  exhibits  generally,  it  is  seldom  that 
horticulturists  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  fine  Grapes 
together.  In  some  instances  the  contributions  possessed  all  the  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  first-rate  Grapes  in  the  highest  degree,  but,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  largest  and  what  might  be  termed  the  most  attractive  bunches 
were  surpassed  in  colour  by  small  or  medium-size  examples,  and  amongst  the 
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Fig.  50. 

Ground  Plan. 

Seale  8  feet  to  the  inch. 

c,  Trellis  shelves ;  d,  Air  space  in  walls ;  e,  Lids  for  admitting  hot  air  from  pipes  underneath ;  /,  Ventilator. 


ventilator  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  It  is  at  the  hack  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  garden  where  it  is  erected,  so  that  the  aspect  is  north.  One- 
half  of  the  door  of  entrance  to  the  room  is  louvres  with  slide,  so  that  we 
can  have  a  cui’rent  of  air  through  the  room,  or  shut  it  up  as  requh-ed ; 
the  windows  open  also  as  ventilators  if  required.  There  is  an  open  space 
in  the  walls  with  ventilating  air-bricks  bottom  and  top,  which  prevents 
all  danger  arising  from  a  damp  inside  wall,  and  is  also  much  more 
effectual  in  resisting  the  frost  than  a  solid  wall. 

The  interior  arrangements,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings,  consist 
of  trellis  shelves  all  round,  and  opposite  each  window  is  a  table  with 
drawers  underneath ;  the  former  is  useful  for  examining  or  comparing 
fruits,  the  latter  for  storing  any  choice  sort.  There  is  also  a  table  down 
the  centre  of  the  room  20  feet  long,  and  a  pathway  all  round  laid  in 
diamonds  with  6-inch  paving  bricks,  red  and  blue  alternately.  In  the 
pathway  will  be  seen  two  lids  ;  these  are  to  admit  heat  if  necessary  from 
hot-water  pipes  underneath.  The  pipes  are  mains,  flow  and  return, 
which  supply  a  range  of  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall.  The 
ceiling  is  covered  with  match-planed  boards,  and  all  the  woodwork  is 
planed  smooth,  and  the  sharp  edges  taken  ofl’  the  strips  to  prevent  any 
indentation  of  the  fruit,  and  the  uprights  and  strip  in  front  of  each  shelf. 
The  ceiling  and  table-tops  are  all  varnished,  so  that  the  whole  presents  a 
very  neat  appearance,  and  the  owner  along  with  his  friends  enjoys  a 
walk  round  the  fruit-room  quite  as  much  as  round  the  garden,  examining 
the  different  sorts  of  fruit,  which  are  laid  out  singly  and  named,  and 
with  their  supposed  time  of  r'pening  also  noted. 


latter  were  to  be  found  the  finest  finished  Grapes  in  the  Exhibition.  In  seme 
classes  this  occasioned  the  Judges  a  little  difficulty  and  a  certain  degree  of 
dissatisfaction  where  the  best  ripened  were  passed  over  for  the  largest 
bunches  that  might  be  considered  second-rate  in  other  respects.  Such  must, 
however,  be  invariably  the  case,  and  we  saw  no  instance  in  which  the  Judges’ 
decisions  could  have  been  altered  without  equal  grounds  for  dissatisfaction 
on  the  other  side. 

Exclusive  of  the  collection  from  Chiswick  nineteen  varieties  were  re¬ 
presented,  five  of  these  having  classes  siiecially  devoted  to  them.  The  most 
numerously  shown  was  Alicante,  of  which  forty-two  bunches  were  entered. 
Next  came  Muscat  of  Alexandria  with  thirty-six  bunches.  Black  Hamburgh 
with  twenty-one,  Gros  Colman  and  Madresfield  Court  tw'elve  each  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  in  the  collections.  The  other  varieties  represented  by  a  less 
number  than  the  above  were  Golden  Queen,  Alnwick  Seedling,  White 
Tokay,  Lady  Dowue’s,  Gros  Maroc,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Gros  Guillaume 
(named  Barbarossa  in  nearly  every  instance),  Mrs.  Pearson,  Muscat 
Hambm-gh,  Trebbiano,  Chatsworth  Seedling,  White  Frontignan,  and  Mrs. 
Pir.ee. 

Collections. — The  leading  class  in  the  schedule  was  that  for  a  collection 
of  ten  varieties,  six  black  and  four  w'hite,  two  bunches  of  each,  for  which 
£10,  ±‘6,  and  £4  were  offered  as  prizes.  This  brought  four  competitors, 
who  staged  some  meritorious  samples,  but  not  so  nearly  equal  as  to  cause 
any  great  difficulty  in  determining  their  positions.  Premier  honours  were 
accorded  to  Viscount  Eversley,  Heckfield  (gardener,  Mr.  Wildsmith),  who 
had  twenty  even,  well  ripened,  and  beautifully  coloured  bunches  on  steeply 
sloping  stands  neatly  covered  with  w'hite  paper.  Taking  them  in  the  order 
they  w'ere  arranged  fiom  left  to  right,  the  varieties  were  as  follows  : — 
Black  Hamburgh,  medium  size  bunch  and  berry  bearing  a  fine  bloom  ; 
Golden  Queen,  clear  and  fine  colour  ;  Madresfield  Court,  good  bunches  and 
berries,  fair  colour ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  very  handsome  bunches  and 
splendid  colour  ;  Alicante,  large,  but  not  symmetrical  bunches,  fine  berries, 
and  dense  bloom  ;  Alnwick  Seedling,  bunches  and  berries  of  moderate 
size,  excellent  colour  ;  White  Tokay,  large  and  well  ripened;  LadyDowne’s, 
one  bunch  large  with  a  shoulder  on  one  side,  the  other  smaller,  bui 
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better  proportioned,  both  having  large  handsome  well-coloured  berries  ;  Mrs. 
Pearson,  one  bunch  a  tiifle  greenish,  the  other  unusually  well  finished  ;  Gros 
Maroc,  very  handsome,  berries  lai'ge,  and  bloom  exquisite.  The  second 
position  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd,  Keele  Hall,  Newcastle 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Wallis),  with  a  most  praiseworthy  collection,  but  scarcely 
so  even  as  the  preceding.  The  varieties  were  Gros  Colman,  of  fair  size,  but 
excellent  colour ;  Lady  Downe’s,  good  bunches  and  colour ;  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  medium  size  bunch,  finely  ripened ;  Black  Hamburgh,  rather 
small  berries,  but  well  finished  ;  Gros  Guillaume,  of  moderate  size,  fine 
bloom  ;  Alicante,  good  bunch,  dense  bloom  ;  Golden  Queen,  clear  and  good 
berries ;  Gros  Maroc,  very  handsome  in  bunch,  berry,  and  colour  ;  Mrs. 
Pearson,  bunch  of  medium  size,  but  well  ripened.  Messrs.  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  Roberts),  were'  awarded  the  third 
prize  with  fine  bunches,  a  little  deficient  in  colour  in  one  or  two  instances, 
the  black  varieties  being  placed  on  white  paper  and  the  white  on  pink.  The 
varieties  were  Alnwick  Seedling,  fine  colour ;  Poster’s  Seedling,  small  berries 
not  fully  ripe  ;  Buckland  Sweetwater,  fine  berries,  one  slightly  wanting  in 
colour  ;  Gros  Guillaume,  large  bunches  ;  Madresfield  Court,  splendid  colour  ; 
White  Tokay,  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Gros  Maroc. 

Only  two  collections  of  five  varieties  were  contributed,  but  both  were  very 
praiseworthy,  including  neat  even  bunches,  well  finished.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge), 
took  the  lead  with  Madresfield  Court,  medium  size  and  fine  colour  ;  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  even  compact  bunches,  well  ripened  ;  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
small  berries,  but  excellent  colour,  as  black  as  possible  ;  Trebbiano,  large 
well-formed  bunches,  and  Lady  Downe’s,  neat  bunches  with  dense  bloom. 
Lord  Heytesbury,  Heytesbury,  Wilts  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Horsefield),  followed, 
showing  Foster’s  Seedling,  well  ripened,  but  small  berries  ;  Muscat  Ham¬ 
burgh,  fine  bunch  of  good  colour ;  Chatsworth  Seedling,  a  favourite  Grape 
at  Heytesbury,  very  large  bunches,  rather  small  berries,  somewhat  irregular 
in  shape  and  size,  but  of  a  fine  black  colour  ;  Alicante,  medium  size  bunches, 
dense  bloom  ;  and  Trebbiano,  large  bunches  and  good  colour. 

In  the  five  classes  devoted  to  special  varieties,  three  bunches  of  each, 
the  competition  was  keen,  and  some  excellent  examples  of  the  respective 
Grapes  were  staged. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — Twelve  competitors  entered  with  this  favourite 
and  useful  variety,  the  majority  staging  well-ripened  bunches  ;  taking 
them  altogether,  indeed,  much  better  than  this  variety  has  been  exhibited 
before  this  season.  To  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Longleat,  Warminster 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Pratt)  was  adjudged  the  first  prize  for  magnificent 
bunches,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  about  15  lbs.,  the  centre  one  probably 
exceeding  G  lbs.  The  berries,  too,  were  extremely  large  and  clean,  but 
would  have  improved  in  colour  in  a  week  or  two ;  this  was,  indeed,  their 
oply  defect,  for  seldom  are  such  handsome  examples  of  the  variety  seen 
either  at  exhibitions  or  in  gardens.  J.  N.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Chalfont  Park, 
Gerrard’s  Cross  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Herrin),  was  second  with  fine,  well- 
proportioned,  and  thoroughly  lipened  bunches  ;  Lord  Suffield,  GuntonPark, 
Norwich  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Allan)  being  third  with  finely  coloured  but 
rather  loose  bunches.  The  other  exhibits  in  this  class  were  not  fully  ripe, 
with  the  exception  of  three  meritorious  bunches  from  Mr.  W.  Ward,  Long¬ 
ford  Hall  Gardens,  Salisbur}’,  which  deserve  notice  for  their  good  colour. 

Blade  Hamburgh. — -The  best  specimens  of  this  variety  were  seen  at  Ken¬ 
sington  earlier  in  the  season.  Those  entered  at  this  Show  were  not  of 
remarkable  merit  in  size  of  berry  or  colour,  though  some  large  bunches 
were  staged.  Mr.  W.  Pratt  was  the  most  successful  of  the  seven  exhibitors, 
securing  the  chief  position  with  large  but  not  well-proportioned  bunches, 
and  only  fairly  well  coloured.  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  was  placed  second  with  bunches  of  medium 
size,  good  colour,  but  not  large  berries.  Mr.  J.  Roberts  gained  the  third 
prize  with  neat  compact  birnches,  but  small  and  rather  irregular  berries. 

Gros  Colman. — The  competition  in  this  cla.ss  was  confined  to  four  exhi¬ 
bitors,  all  of  whom  had  excellently  coloured  bunches  with  large  handsome 
berries.  W.  H.  Sewell,  Esq.,  Warren  Hill,  Loughton,  Essex  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  Smith),  w'on  the  leading  position  with  beautiful  bunches  bearing  a  dense 
bloom.  The  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sandbeck  Park,  Rotherham  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Summers),  w'as  second,  his  samjfies  having  fine  berries  slightly  rubbed. 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhamiistead,  were  third,  the  berries  of  their 
bunches  being  large  but  wanting  in  colour. 

Alicante. — This  was  a  very  strong  class,  fourteen  competitors  entering, 
and  the  majority  being  extremely  near  in  merit,  and  causing  the  Judges 
some  difficulty  in  making  their  awards.  Mr.  W.  Pratt  was  again  placed 
first,  being  the  third  class  in  w’hich  he  secured  premier  honours,  and  his 
bunches  were,  like  the  others,  remarkable  for  their  size,  weighing  from  5  tbs. 
to  7  lbs.  each,  the  berries  rather  small,  fairly  coloured,  but  slightly  rubbed. 
Henry  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Howe), 
followed  closely  wnth  smaller  but  even  bunches,  and  superbly  coloured. 
The  third  place  was  accorded  to  A.  Moss,  Esq.,  Chadw'ell  Heath,  Essex 
(gardener,  ilr.  J.  Worthing),  who  also  had  samples  of  medium  size,  but  nearly 
as  fine  in  bloom. 

Madresfield  Court. — Of  the  four  lots  entered  in  this  class,  those  from  Mr. 
Roberts  were  deservedl5’’  selected  for  the  first  place,  three  extremely  even 
compact  bunches,  each  w-eighing  about  2  lbs.,  with  large  w-ell-developed 
berries,  magnificently  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge,  who  was  second,  had 
larger  but  looser  bunches,  slightly  rubbed.  Mr.  Goodacre  took  the  third 
place,  two  of  the  bunches  being  fine  and  one  slightly  deficient  in  colour. 

Any  other  variety. — This  class  was  provided  for  any  variety  not  named  iu 
the  preceding,  and  brought  thirteen  exhibitors,  seven  varieties  being  repre¬ 
sented.  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Hudson),  won  leading  honours  with  Alnwdck  Seedling,  each  bunch  about 
2  lbs.,  fine  berries,  even  and  dense  bloom.  Mr.  Hudson  has  for  some  time 
grown  this  variety  extremely  well,  but  he  has  seldom  shown  it  in  better 
condition.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burghley,  Stamford  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert),  was  placed  second  for  Gros  ]\taroc,  fine  berries  and  good  bloom,  but 
slightly  rubbed.  Mr.  Summers  was  third  with  Gros  Guillaume,  very  large, 
but  only  of  fair  colour.  The  other  varieties  staged  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Lady  Downe’s. 

The  Highest-flavoured  Grapes. — There  were  nine  competitors  in  this  class 
Mr.  Woodbridge  gaining  the  chief  place  for  Muscat  Hamburgh,  well-ripened 
small  bunches  ;  IMr.  Roberts  following  closely  with  the  same  variety,  and 
Mr.  Hudson  was  third  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  small  but  ripe  and  of  a 


rich  colour.  Most  of  the  other  exhibitors  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria  more  or 
kss  well  ripened,  and  one  showed  White  Frontignan. 

Varieties  Certificated  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. — Mr.  Wildsmith 
secured  the  first  position  in  this  class  avith  Gros  Maroc,  having  fine  even 
bunches  and  berries,  excellent  in  colour.  Mr.  Hudson  was  second  with 
Alnwick  Seedling  in  admirable  condition,  and  Mr.  W.  Allan  was  third  with 
Mrs.  Pearson  moderately  good.  The  other  varieties  were  Golden  Queen  and 
Mrs.  Pince. 

Only  one  lot  of  four  Vines  in  pots  was  exhibited — namely,  by  Messrs. 
Lane  tfe  Son,  for  which  the  first  prize  in  the  class  was  awarded.  The  plants 
were  G  to  8  feet  high,  of  the  varieties  Foster’s  Seedling,  Lady  Downe’s, 
Alicante,  and  Gros  Colman,  each  bearing  a  dozen  or  more  large  handsome 
bunches,  the  black  varieties  being  particularly  good. 

From  the  Society’s  gardens,  Chiswick,  an  extensive  collection  of  the  best 
English  and  foreign  Grapes  was  exhibited,  and  this  compensated  to  some 
extent  for  the  absence  of  entries  in  the  class  provided  for  foreign  varieties. 
Twenty-eight  baskets  were  staged,  the  principal  varieties  represented  being 
the  following : — Gros  Guillaume,  Black  and  White  Frontignans,  Pockling- 
ton.  Royal  Sluscadine,  Black  Hamburgh  very  fine,  Gros  Maroc  excellent, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  fine  in  colour,  Espiran,  Alnwick  Seedling  beautiful. 
Due  de  Magenta,  Alicante  fine  colour,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Ciotat,  Chaptal, 
Mrs,  Pince  handsome,  Gros  Colman  good.  Black  Monnukka,  Raisin  de 
Calabre,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  the  Dutch  Hamburgh,  with  its  large  flattened 
berries, 

APPLE3  AND  PE.4.KS, 

Apples  were  splendidly  shown  in  both  the  classes,  and  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  season, it  is  evident  there  is  plenty  of  handsome  samples,  at 
least  in  Kent,  which  produced  all  the  winning  exhibits  in  the  dessert  class, 
and  two  of  those  in  the  culinary  class.  For  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples 
there  were  sixteen  entries,  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone 
(gardener,  Mr.  Haycock),  gaining  the  first  prize  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Mother  Apple,  all  large  and  finely  coloured.  The  second 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Staples,  Chipstead  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  who 
had  Devonshire  Qu.arrenden,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  but 
very  few  points  behind  Mr.  Haycock’s  samples,  most  richly  coloured. 
H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr. 
Waterman),  followed  with  Worcester  Pearmain  and  King  of  the  Pippins 
extremely  beautiful.  In  this  class  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  Pound  Street,  Petworth, 
Sussex,  showed  dishes  of  Incomparable,  a  wax-like  and  pretty  Apple,  Jacob’s 
Strawberry,  which  has  been  previously  noted,  and  Scarlet  Pearmain,  all  very 
good.  In  the  culinary  Apple  class  the  competition  was  extraordinarily  keen, 
no  less  than  nineteen  lots  of  three  dishes  being  staged,  and  the  majority  of 
these  were  extremely  fine.  Mr.  Ross  took  the  lead  with  Stirling  Castle, 
Mere  de  Mdnage,  and  Lord  Derby  of  great  size ;  Mr.  Haycock  followed 
closely  with  Belle  du  Bois,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  and  Warner’s  King,  very 
handsome  ;  Mr.  Waterman  being  third  for  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Warner’s 
King,  and  Blenheim  Pippin. 

Pearl  were  not  nearly  so  numerous,  only  one  class  being  devoted  to  them 
— namely,  for  three  varieties,  six  fruits  of  each.  Seven  collections  were 
entered,  Mr.  Haycock  deservedly  winning  first  honours  for  superb  fruits, 
which  awakened  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  the  envy  of  many 
cultivators  who  are  not  favoured  with  such  a  climate  and  soil  as  Mr. 
Haycock  has.  The  varieties  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and 
Durondeau.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden,  Tonbridge,  was  placed  second  with 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  Bonne  d’Ezee.  J.  Har¬ 
greaves,  Esq.,  Marden  Erleigh,  Reading  (gardener,  Mr.  Turton),  followed 
with  nearly  as  handsome  samples  of  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Jersey  Gratioli, 
and  Brockworth  Park. 

PLUMS  AND  PEACHES. 

Thirty  dishes  of  Plums  were  entered  in  the  class  for  two  late  varieties, 
nine  fruits  of  each,  and  strangely  enough  the  varieties  for  which  the  three 
prizes  w^ere  awarded  were  the  same — namely,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  and  Pond’s 
Seedling,  which  were  shown  extremely  fine  and  well  ripened  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fifteen  exhibitors.  Mr.  Staples  w'as  placed  first,  followed 
by  '\V.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Ford), 
and  Captain  Le  Blanc,  Northau  House,  Barnet  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  May). 
Peaches  were  grandly  represented,  twenty-seven  dishes  of  large  handsome 
fruits  being  staged.  Mrs.  Vivian,  Singleton,  Swansea  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Harris)  wmn  the  leading  prize  with  Sea  Eagle,  richly  coloured,  finely 
developed  fruits.  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  second  with  the  Nectarine  Peach  of 
good  size  and  very  dark  in  colour,  Mr.  Haycock  being  third  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  handsome  and  well  ripened.  Many  other  varieties  were 
shown,  amongst  them  being  Walburton  Admh-able,  Bellegarde,  Lady 
Palmerston  (of  a  fine  golden  hue).  Princess  of  Wales,  large  Late  Admirable, 
Goshawh,  and  Dymond,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  extremely  dark 
colour. 

Strawberries  were  poorly  shown.  For  one  dish  any  variety  Mr.  W. 
Chuck,  Brodswmrth  Hall  Gardens,  Doncaster,  was  first  with  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  small,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  second  with  same  variety, 
Mr.  Roberts  having  the  only  dish  of  Quatre  Saissons  and  securing  the  fii’st 
prize  for  it. 

VEGETABLES. 

A  class  was  provided  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables,  distinct, 
and  the  prizes  being  snbstantial — i.e.,  £5,  £4,  and  £3  ;  the  competition  was 
very  close  and  good,  eleven  even  and  admirable  collections  being  staged. 
The  premier  position  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens, 
for  some  splendid  samples,  clean  and  fine  in  every  point.  The  kinds  were 
Veitch’s  Exhibition  Sprouts,  very  good  ;  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  excellent ; 
James’  Scarlet  Carrots  ;  Cave’s  Pinesfield  Onions,  large  and  soliil  ;  Green 
Globe  Artichokes,  Edgeott  Seedling  Potatoes,  Stamfordian  Tomatoes, 
large  and  handsomely  coloured ;  and  Veitch’s  Improved  Masters’  Prolific 
Cucumbers,  very  even  and  neat.  The  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill  House, 
Highworth  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Haines),  followed  closely,  his  best  dishes  being 
Stamfordian  Tomatoes,  beautiful  ;  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Breadfruit 
Potatoes,  Leicester  Red  Celery,  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  and  Snowball  Turnips, 
all  well-grown  samples.  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Miller),  was  third,  a  very  few  points  behind  the  preceding, 
snowing  capital  specimens  of  Stamfordian  Tomatoes,  Autumn  Giant 
1  Cauliflowers,  Purley  Park  Mero  Cucumbers,  Rowsham  Park  Hero  Onions, 
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Intermediate  Carrots,  ilajor  Clarke’s  Red  Celery,  and  Reading  Russet 
Potatoes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

The  stands  of  flowers  and  the  collection  of  fruits  not  in  competition  from 
nurserymen  and  others  added  considerably  to  the  extent  and  interest  of  the 
Show.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  very  large  exhibitors,  having 
about  sixteen  boxes  of  single,  Show,  Fancy,  and  Bouquet  Dahlias,  Asters,  and 
miscellaneous  autumn-flowering  herbaceous  plants,  besides  eighty  dishes  of 
Apples,  representing  a  great  number  of  varieties.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  A  Sons, 
Sawbridgeworth,  had  some  choice  Peaches  and  Pears,  very  notable  amongst 
the  former  being  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  Prince  of  Wales,  Exquisite, 
Albatross,  and  Mr.  Glads  ;one ;  while  of  the  Pears  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Durondeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Rivers’  Prince  were  remarkable 
for  their  size.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  six  boxes  of  single 
and  bouquet  Dahlias,  very  beautiful  and  selected  varieties.  Mr.  H. 
G.  Campbell,  Gourock,  Scotland,  sent  a  stand  of  thiity  handsome 
Gladiolus  spikes.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co,,  Salisbury,  contributed 
ten  stands  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  with  five  of  single  varieties,  all 
extremely  fine  and  rich  in  colours.  Mr.  G.  Humphreys,  Nash  Court 
Gardens,  Faversham,  showed  samples  of  a  fine  Lapageria  named  rosea 
splendens  with  flowers  4  to  5  inches  long  and  3  inches  across  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  very  bright  in  colour.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  group  of  Empress  Cockscombs,  which  have  very 
large  rich  crimson  heads,  and  contrasted  well  with  a  row  of  the  white 
Lilium  lancifolium  Krmtzeri  behind.  A  very  large  collection  of  Kales  and 
Cabbages  was  contributed  by  this  firm,  who  also  had  a  plant  of  their 
Liliputian  Potato,  described  as  a  cross  between  Champion  Forcing  Kidney 
and  Ashtop  Fluke  from  one  seedling  set  planted  March  25th,  1884.  The 
tubers  were  very  small,  kidney-like  in  shape,  and  extremely  numerous. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley,  had  sixty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
including  some  handsome  fruits  of  the  former,  the  local  Forge  Apple  being 
very  notable,  also  the  Curl  Tail,  Worcester  Pearmain  highly  coloured, 
Warner’s  King,  and  others.  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  Essex,  showed 
three  stands  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  very  fresh  and  bright.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  ife  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  contributed  a  fine  display  of  Roses,  eihtg 
boxes  of  good  blooms  for  the  time  of  year  being  staged ;  some  fine  collec¬ 
tions  of  hei  baceous  plants  were  also  sent  from  the  same  establishment. 
Asters,  Lilium.=,  Anemones,  Rudbeckias,  and  Gaillardias  being  prominently 
noticeable.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  had  120  spikes  of  Gladioluses 
and  thirty-six  spikes  of  Belladonnas,  all  very  fine  and  effective. 

Four  magnificent  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apples  were  shown  by  C.  Eyre, 
Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Ross),  grandly  developed 
fruits  weighing  respectively  7  lbs.  9  ozs.,  7  lbs.  14  ozs.,  8  Ihs.  4  ozs.,  and 
9  lbs'.  7  ozs.,  with  broad  pips  and  splendidly  riiaened.  A  collection  of  about 
twenty  sorts  of  Maize  was  sent  from  Chiswick,  fruits  of  Pyrus  japonica 
from  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing  (gardener,  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick),  a  dish  of  Cellini  Pippin  Apples  from  Mr.  J.  Deverill,  Slough,  a  dish  of 
Jacob’s  Strawberry  Apples  from  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  Petworth,  Sussex,  some 
Apples  for  name,  a  seedling  Melon  from  Ockenden,  and  samples  of  the 
Strawberry  Spinach,  Blitum  capitatum,  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Allman,  Horsham. 
Mr.  R.  Phillips,  The  Deodars,  Meopham,  sent  a  dish  of  Phillips’  Perfection 
Tomatoes,  very  handsome  fruits.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden,  showed 
enormous  samphs  of  White  Elephant  Potato,  one  weighing  over  3  tbs.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  fruits  of  a  large  yellow  Tomato 
named  Golden  Queen,  very  distinct. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS  ON  LAST  SEASON’S  GROWTH. 

In  response  to  your  correspondent  “Non-Believer’s”  invitation,  I 
forward  a  branch  of  Newtown  Pippin  with  fruit  on  last  season’s  gi-owth. 
Others  that  I  have  noticed  fruiting  in  the  same  way  are  Emi^eror  Alex¬ 
ander,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Hawthornden,  and  Nelson’s 
Glory — in  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  trees  here  have  fruited  in  the  same  way. 
They  are  mostly  young  trees,  and  make  rather  vigorous  growth.  I  thin 
out  the  growths  in  August,  and  cut  back  the  strongest  about  a  third  of 
their  length.  I  send  you  samples  of  this  season’s  growth  with  the  fruit 
buds  for  next  year’s  crop  plainly  visible,  the  varieties  being  Ribston 
Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  Kentish  Codlin.  I  have  this  day  (September 
16th)  picked  a  fruit  of  BeuiTd  Bose  Pear  from  the  terminal  bud  of  an 
unpruned  growth  of  last  season  weighing  20  ozs.,  which  I  think  is  an 
extraordinary  weight.  Glou  Morceau  is  also  fruiting  on  last  season’s 
growth  on  several  trees  ;  but  Pears  here  this  season  are  nearly  a  failure, 
the  only  sorts  having  anything  like  a  crop  being  the  two  above  mentioned, 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Winter  Nelis. — 
T.  Grant,  'I he  Gardens,  Ossemsley  Manor,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

[The  growths  are  very  fine,  the  crop  of  fruit  on  last  year’s  wood 
excellent,  and  fruit  buds  on  this  year’s  shoots  p’ainly  visible.] 


Mr.  a.  Young  has  kindly  sent  me  last  year’s  and  this  year’s 
Apple  shoots  to  verify  his  statement,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  that  fruit 
buds  were,  in  the  case  of  free-bearing  varieties,  formed  upon  the  current 
year’s  shoots.  Mr.  Young's  statement  was  that  the  fruit  buds  appeared 
over  a  length  of  10  inches  at  least  “  from  the  base  upwards.”  This 
description  led  me  to  think  he  had  mistaken  the  two-year-old  wood  for 
this  year’s,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  eyes  are  at  the  base  of  the 
shoot,  and  in  some  varieties  never  become  fruit  buds,  but  remain  dormant, 
hence  my  request  to  see  examples.  I  find  I  was  so  far  justified  in  my 
doubts  by  the  samples  sent.  Mr.  Young’s  shoots  of  1883  are  of  course 
now  studded  with  fruit  buds,  and  he  says  they  produced  fruit  this  year, 
which  he  removed  before  posting.  It  is  this  year’s  (1884)  shoots  we  have 
most  concern  with,  however,  and  I  m.ay  remark  here  that  both  the  shoots 
tent  are  remarkably  fine  samples,  evidently  grown  under  most  favourable 
conditions,  otherwise  such  strong  shoots  could  not  become  ripe.  The  two- 
year-old  shoot  measures  nearly  an  inch  across  at  the  base,  and  this  year’s 
shoots  about  half  an  inch.  One  of  this  year’s  shoots  is  13  inches  long, 
bears  fourteen  buds,  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  which  are  apparently  fruit 


buds,  but  the  rest  are  certainly  leaf  buds.  These  fruit  buds  are  not 
borne  from  the  “  base  upwards,”  for  the  first  or  lowermost  bud  is  close 
upon  8  inches  from  the  base.  The  other  shoot  is  about  the  same  length, 
bears  fifteen  buds,  four  or  five  of  which  are  apparently  fruit  buds,  and 
the  first  of  these  is  6  inches  from  the  base;  in  fact,  on  this  shoot  the  fruit 
buds  are  borne  from  the  base  downwards,  but  Mr.  Young  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  cut  away  the  tops  of  the  shoots.  From  the  appearance  cf  what 
remains  I  should  say  the  entire  shoot  probably  bore  thirty  or  forty 
buds,  so  that  the  proportion  of  fruit  buds  is  not  great,  and  only  establishes 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  For  all  practical  purposes  we  must  still 
treat  the  Apple,  in  pruning,  as  bearing  on  the  two-year-old  wood  and  not 
on  the  wmod  of  the  previous  year,  as  all  writers  on  the  Apple  have 
hitherto  treated  the  subject  ;  but  I  admit  at  once  that  Mr.  Young’s 
shoots  are  not  “accidents”  in  the  sense  meant  by  me.  I  have  stripped 
his  shoots  of  their  haves  to  permit  the  examination  of  the  buds,  and 
they  are  still  in  my  possession  if  needed  to  verify  my  description  of  them. 
I  am  also  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Young  for  his  kindness,  as  the  subject 
has  an  interest  for  me  apart  from  this  discussion. — Non-Believer. 

[It  is  not  usual  for  the  last  year’s  wood  to  bear  fruit  from  the  “base 
upwards,”  but  from  the  point  downwards;  yet  the  example  sent  last 
week  by  klr.  Waiting  was  clustered  with  fine  fruit  quite  down  to  the 
two-year-old  wood.  This,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  shorten¬ 
ing  the  shoots  in  July,  and  the  result  justified  Mr.  Waiting’s  remarks  on 
page  138,  however  exceptional  this  method  of  fruiting  may  be.  In  the 
case  of  some  varieties  and  districts  the  bearing  of  Apples  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  previous  season’s  growths  is  too  common  to  be  regarded 
as  accidental,  but,  at  the  same  time,  having  regard  to  the  Apple  crop  in 
the  aggregate,  which  necessarily  includes  all  the  varieties  in  all  districts, 
it  will  perhaps  be  conceded  that  a  greater  bulk  of  fruit  is  gathered  from 
two-year-old  wood  than  from  growths  of  the  previous  year.] 


TIGRIDIAS. 

Mr.  Guthrie  has  failed  to  answer  my  question  as  to  depth  of  planting 
in  various  soils.  I  know  something  of  Swanley  soil,  which  would  be  in 
excellent  condition  for  planting  in  February  last,  but  is  one  season 
sufiicient  to  prove  what  your  correspondent  has  laid  down  ?  Did  he  plant 
those  at  Swanley,  and  if  so,  where  else  has  he  “  for  years  ”  (see  page  220) 
adopted  this  method  P  As  he  has  had  no  experience  on  very  sandy  soil.=, 
what  would  he  say  to  dibbling  during  a  wet  February  on  stiff  soils  (a  not 
unfrequent  occurrence  this)  ?  And  more,  I  could  instance  numbers  of  places 
where  the  soil  would  scarcely  allow  a  dibble  to  be  forced  into  it  such  a 
depth,  and  where  to  make  it  workable  at  all  burnt  ballast  and  road  grit 
are  added.  This  is  why  I  asked,  “would  he  unconditionally  prefer  what 
he  has  prescribed?”  AVe  are  none  of  us  too  old  to  learn.  Your  corre- 
pondent  says  that  “  Tigridias  seed  freely  when  grown  in  pots,”  and  to  seed 
freely  they  must  have  grown  freely  and  flowered  freely,  so  that  while  he 
does  not  give  cultural  directions  he  admits  that  they  can  be  well  grown 
in  pots.  Therefore  I  ask  him  again  what  pots  would  he  use  to  guarantee 
their  being  planted  G  inches  deep  at  least  ?  and  this  the  minimum.  What, 
then,  is  the  maximum  ?  I  have  grown  them  well  in  48-sized 
pots,  and  can  testify  to  their  adaptabilities  for  conservatory  decoration 
when  thus  grown  ;  and  by  keeping  a  few  of  them  dry  till  the  middle  of 
May  and  then  pot  them,  flowers  may  be  had  for  the  conservatory  when 
“  Tigers  ”  refuse  to  open  outside. — Specialist. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Cleaning  should  now  have  attention.  Throughout  the  summer  the 
quarters  may  have  been  hoed  frequently,  but  the  warm  days  and  dewy 
nights  we  are  having  now  seem  to  favour  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  when 
wet  weather  comes  it  will  be  difficult  to  clear  them  off.  Of  late  we  have 
combined  our  kitchen  garden  and  pleasure  ground  men,  began  at  one  end 
of  the  kitchen  garden  and  cleaned  it  thoroughly.  Now  no  weeds  or  refuse 
can  be  seen,  and  our  labour  in  cleaning  will  amount  to  little  or  nothing 
until  the  winter  is  over.  A  clean  kitchen  garden  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see 
at  all  times,  but  when  cleaning  is  done  in  late  autumn  or  winter  extra 
labour  must  be  employed  without  being  able  to  accomplish  the  work 
thoroughly. 

Onions. — Those  pulled  up  and  laid  out  to  dry  in  the  open  air  some 
time  ago  should  now  be  taken  in.  Twist  the  stems  off,  rub  the  bulbs  over 
to  take  the  rough  of  the  roots  and  loose  skin  off,  and  store  in  their  winter 
quarters.  Autumn-sown  Onions  coming  through  the  ground  or  advancing 
in  growth  should  have  the  Dutch  hoe  run  between  the  rows.  All  last 
year’s  autumn-sown  bulbs  which  may  now  be  showing  signs  of  starting 
into  growth  or  decaying  should  be  used  before  they  become  useless  or  the 
sound  spring-sown  ones  are  touched. 

Celery. — Two  of  our  earliest  earthed-up  rows,  a  red  and  a  white, 
are  now  being  dug  up  for  use,  and  notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  which 
might  be  considered  bad  for  Celery,  the  produce  is  very  good  indeed.  The 
earthing-up  of  late  crops  should  be  pushed  on,  remembering  to  keep  the 
stems  perfectly  upright,  and  allowing  no  soil  to  pass  into  the  centre. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — Small  plants  of  both  of  these  should  now  be 
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dibbled  into  cool  frames  for  use  when  the  weather  is  very  severe  in  winter ; 

0  inches  from  plant  to  plant  is  a  good  distance  to  put  them  in.  Do  not 
place  lights  over  them  so  long  as  the  weather  is  mild.  Where  no  frames 
exist  for  such  things  plant  them  out  near  a  south  wall  or  any  place 
where  they  will  get  all  the  sun  and  be  sheltered  from  frost.  Tie  up  some 
of  the  earliest  Endive  to  blanch. 

Frames. — Clear  as  many  of  these  as  possible,  have  the  lights  washed 
and  repaired  if  necessary,  and  place  them  where  they  will  be  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  any  tender  vegetables  during  severe  weather. 

Late  Potatoes. — So  long  as  the  weather  is  favourable  these  should 
be  dug  up  and  stored  ;  not  many  of  the  stems  are  green  now,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  the  tubers  in  the  ground  after  they  are 
ripe.  Indeed,  wet  weather  comes  before  they  are  stored  it  will  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  get  them  stored  advantageously. 

Kidney  Beans. — Where  these  are  desired  as  late  as  possible  every  one 
of  the  old  pods  should  be  gathered,  and  the  late  ones  or  those  still  in 
bloom  will  soon  swell  and  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  October,  and  perhaps 
even  in  November. 

Autumn  Cabbage  Plants. — Make  up  aU  blanks  in  those  planted  some 
time  ago,  and  where  the  stock  is  deficient  plant  more  at  once,  putting  in 
a  good  batch  of  the  best  plants  in  good  soil. 

Cauliflon'crs.  —  Where  many  heads  are  forming  together  cut  the 
surplus  before  they  become  too  old,  and  store  them  in  a  dry  place  with 
their  ends  in  damp  soil,  sand,  or  sawdust.  Take  up  the  best  of  the  young 
plants  sown  this  autumn  and  dibble  them  into  handlights,  frames,  or 
sheltered  positions  to  stand  the  winter.  Last  autumn  we  planted  some 
rows  of  Cauliflowers  with  our  autumn  Cabbage,  and  they  stood  the  test 
equally  well  as  the  Cabbages,  but  then  we  had  little  frost. 

Tomatoes. — This  is  a  splendid  autumn  for  Tomatoes,  as  they  are  ripen¬ 
ing  well  in  the  open  air,  and  where  many  of  them  are  grown  they  will  be 
coming  in  too  fast  for  present  consumption,  but  when  this  is  the  case 
they  may  be  very  profitably  converted  into  sauce  for  winter  use.  Cuttings 
of  the  most  fruitful  varieties  should  be  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots  at 
once  and  rooted  under  glass  for  fruiting  plants  in  winter.  The  outdoor 
fruits  may  be  made  to  meet  all  demands  until  Christmas,  then  those  plants 
being  rooted  now  should  be  bearing. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans. — These  should  be  sown  on  slight  hotbe  ls  or  in 
warm  pits  for  fruiting  in  two  months  hence.  Good  soil  6  inches  deep 
will  grow  them.  Sow  thin,  and  do  not  coddle  the  plants  too  early  with 
unnecessary  protection. 

Bracken  and  other  materials  used  as  winter  protectors  in  severe 
weather  should  be  collected  and  stored  safely  in  a  perfectly  dry  state. 

FRUIT-FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  House. — To  have  new  Grapes  ready  for  cutting  by 
the  end.  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  the  Vines  should  now  be  pruned, 
washed,  and  dressed  as  early  as  possible,  preparing  for  closing  the  house 
the  last  week  in  November.  If  the  houses  have  been  kept  free  from 
red  spider  and  other  insects  a  good  washing  with  warm  soapy  water  or 
some  approved  insecticide  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  healthy  Vines 
are  sometimes  ruined  by  the  practice  of  scraping,  scrubbing,  and  dressing 
where  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  The  most  troublesome  insect  to 
contend  with  is  mealy  bug,  which  sometimes  obtains  a  footing  on  Vines, 
being  introduced  by  plants  infested  with  it,  and  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  get  rid  of,  especially  when  it  obtains  a  hold  on  old  Vines.  Much  may 
be  done  by  thoroughly  cleansing  the  house  and  Vines,  and  afterwards 
deal  with  the  enemy  through  the  spring  and  summer,  when  every  insect 
that  has  escaped  the  winter  dressing  should  be  destroyed  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  methylated  spirits  before  it  has  time  to  move  away  from  the 
position  in  which  it  has  spent  the  winter  or  resting  period.  The  best 
remedy,  however,  for  mealy  bug  is  to  syringe  the  house  and  Vines 
thoroughly  before  pruning  with  petroleum,  a  wineglassful  to  three 
gallons  of  water,  kept  briskly  stirred  whilst  it  is  being  applied,  and  repeat 
after  pruning.  It  should  also  be  repeated  at  the  time  the  house  is  closed 
for  forcing.  If  not  already  done,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  fine 
weather  for  getting  all  outside  borders  put  in  order  by  thoroughly 
clearing  them  of  old  mulching  and  inert  soil  quite  down  to  the  surface 
roots,  and  top-dressing  with  new  compost  of  rough  turfy  loam,  charred 
garden  refuse,  and  a  twentieth  part  of  bone  dust,  thoroughly  mixed  and 
used  in  a  dry  state.  Beat  firmly  with  the  back  of  a  steel  fork,  and  cover 
with  3  or  I  inches  of  fresh  stable  litter  for  the  present.  Let  the  borders 
have  the  benefit  of  all  the  rain  that  falls  up  to  the  end  of  October,  and 
increase  the  covering  in  time  to  protect  from  frost  and  snow. 

Late  Grapes. — These  should  now  be  well  coloured,  and  although  they 
may  be  ripe  enough  for  exhibition  they  will  require  a  considerable  time 
on  the  Vines  before  they  are  fit  for  removal  to  the  Grape-room,  and  a 
longer  period  alter  they  are  cut  to  bring  them  into  the  best  possible 
condition  for  dessert.  Up  to  the  present  a  good  covering  of  foliage  has 
been  favourable  to  the  colouring  process  in  the  case  of  such  varieties 
as  Lady  Downe’s,  Black  Morocco,  Gros  Colman,  and  other  black  Grapes  ; 
but  now  daylight  is  almost  counterbalanced  by  darkness,  and  nights  are 
getting  cold,  all  lateral  growths  should  be  removed  to  admit  of  a  free 
circulation  of  dry  warm  air  through  the  bunches  and  amongst  the  leaves, 
which  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  glass  to  prevent  the  retention  of 
moisture  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Where  Hamburghs  are  now  ready 
for  cutting  they  will  keep  up  the  supply  until  the  Alicantes  come  into 
use  from  November  to  January,  when  the  Gros  Colman  should  lead  to  Lady 
Downe’s,  the  best  keeping  Grape  up  to  May.  In  order  to  have  Gros 
Colman  in  the  finest  condition  the  Grapes  should  be  cut  when  the  Vines 
are  quite  clear  of  leaves,  bottled,  and  kept  in  a  warm  Grape-room  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  the  fleshy  stalks 


and  shoulders  damping.  This  will  take  from  them  the  earthy  flavour  ; 
indeed  by  this  process  they  will  be  fitted  for  the  choicest  dessert  from 
January  to  March. 

Melons. — The  present  month  in  most  places  will  bring  the  Melon 
season  to  a  close ;  indeed,  after  September  Melons  are  not  of  much 
account,  being  watery  and  deficient  in  flavour.  Much,  however,  depends 
on  the  weather  during  October.  Plants  that  are  now  swelling  their  fruits 
will  need  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  falling  to  65°  in  the  morning,  70°  to 
75°  by  day  artificially,  and  10°  to  15°  rise  from  sun  heat.  The  shoots 
should  be  kept  well  thinned,  the  laterals  stopped,  and  the  fruits  fully 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Where  the  fruits  are  approaching 
maturity  a  little  ventilation  should  be  left  on  at  night,  and  a  dry  warm 
atmosphere  secured,  keeping  the  plants  somewhat  dry  at  the  roots,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  flagging. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  in  full  bearing  should  have  a  top-dressing  of 
three  parts  light  loam  and  one  part  well-decomposed  manure,  after  which, 
if  they  are  dry  at  the  roots,  water  with  tepid  clear  water,  as  it  is  not 
advisable  to  apply  liquid  manure  until  the  roots  have  pushed  well  into  the 
new  soil,  whiffi  they  will  do  quickly.  Attend  frequently  to  stopping, 
thinning,  regulating,  and  tying  the  shoots,  as  neglect  in  these  respects  is 
the  forerunner  of  disaster.  Maintain  a  genial  temperature  of  70°  to  75° 
from  fire  heat  through  the  day  an  i  75°  to  85°  with  sun,  closing  early — 
from  two  to  three  o’clock,  according  to  the  weather,  and  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  90°,  the  night  temperature  being  maintained  at  65°  to  70°. 
Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions  seedlings,  to  secure  a  sturdy 
growth  and  thick-textured  foliage.  Syringe  the  plants  twice  on  fine 
days,  but  in  dull  weather  damping  will  be  sufficient.  Young  plants  which 
have  some  time  since  been  put  in  their  fruiting  quarters  will  be  the  better 
for  having  some  soil  placed  to  the  sides  of  the  ridges  or  hillocks  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  cover  the  young  roots  as  they  push  through  the  soil. 
Plants  in  frames  wiU  require  to  have  the  linings  made  up  weekly  or  fort¬ 
nightly  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Ventilate  early  in  the  day, 
and  make  the  most  of  sun  heat  by  early  closing.  It  is  advisable  when  the 
linings  are  brisk  in  heat  to  ventilate  a  little  at  the  back  at  night  by  tilting 
the  lights.  This  will  prevent  any  damage  from  rank  steam,  and  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  mats  should  be  placed  over  the  lights  at  night.  Keep  the  growths  well 
thinned,  remove  decayed  leaves  as  they  appear,  and  stop  the  shoots  a  joint 
beyond  the  fruit.  If  the  plants  are  to  continue  in  bearing  a  time  louger 
they  must  not  be  overcropped,  and  none  must  remain  on  after  the  fruit 
attains  a  size  fit  for  use.  They  will  keep  a  considerable  time  if  the  heel 
ends  of  the  fruits  are  placed  in  saucers  filled  with  clear  rain  water. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Euphorbia  jacquinicejlor a. — Plants  that  have  been  in  cold  frames  up 
to  the  present  time  must  be  removed  to  a  house  or  pit  where  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  can  be  drier  at  night,  and  the  temperature  at  about  55°.  If  lefc 
in  cold  frames  after  this  date  the  foliage  is  very  liable  to  turn  yellow, 
especially  if  too  much  water  is  given  at  the  roots.  If  removed  to  a 
heated  structure  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  excited 
again  into  growth,  or  they  will  soon  become  tall  and  weak,  and  in  the 
end  flower  but  poorly.  To  avoid  this  no  artificial  heat  will  be  needed 
for  some  weeks  yet  during  the  day,  and  only  at  night  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  likely  to  fall  too  low.  On  all  favourable  occasions  air  should 
be  liberally  admitted  during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night.  If  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  stimulants  may  be  given  in  a  weak  state  every  time 
water  is  applied,  nothing  being  better  for  these  plants  than  liquid  made 
from  cow  manure  and  clear  soot  water.  If  the  plants  display  any  signs 
of  starting  into  growth  feeding  must  be  discontinued  for  a  time,  at  least 
until  this  tendency  is  checked. 

Poinsettias. — The  advice  given  respecting  Euphorbias  applies  with 
equal  force  to  these  plants,  for  if  they  are  starved  the  roots  soon  cease 
action,  and  the  foliage  turns  yellow  and  eventually  falls.  As  soon  as 
the  early  batch  has  finished  growth  and  commenced  to  form  their  bracts 
they  may  be  assisted  to  develope  in  a  night  temperature  of  65°.  The 
beautiful  scarlet  bracts  of  these  plants  are  always  larger  in  size  and 
brighter  in  colour  when  developed  in  brisk  heat  than  when  they  are 
kept  in  too  low  a  temperature.  The  latest  plants  that  are  now  in  3-inch 
pots  may  be  transferred  into  others  2  inches  larger.  They  should  be 
potted  firmly  in  good  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure  and  sand,  and  after¬ 
wards  grown  close  to  the  glass  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 

Cyclamens. — The  earliest  plants  will  now  have  quantities  of  flower 
buds  nestling  close  at  the  base  of  the  foliage,  and  if  great  care  is  not 
taken  they  are  very  liable  to  damp  in  cold  frames,  especially  in  low 
damp  localities.  If  they  are  in  a  backward  condition  they  may  be  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  a  house  or  pit  where  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  a  little 
drier,  and  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  they  will  come  forward  faster  than 
in  cold  frames.  If  sufficiently  forward  they  may  be  kept  from  damping 
in  frames,  provided  they  are  watered  and  ventilated  judiciously,  the 
plants  being  elevated  on  pots  close  to  the  glass.  Stimulants  should  be 
supplied  every  time  water  is  needed,  morning  being  the  best  time. 
Abundance  of  air  must  be  admitted  to  the  plants,  whether  large  or  small, 
or  the  foliage  will  soon  draw  up  weakly.  Plants  intended  for  late  spring 
flowering  should,  if  they  need  more  root  room,  be  shifted  at  once,  so  that 
they  will  have  ample  time  to  root  into  the  new  soil  and  become  estab¬ 
lished  before  winter. 

Clematises. — Those  of  the  Lady  Londesborough  type  that  are  required 
for  early  forcing,  and  have  been  standing  outside  during  the  summer, 
will  now  need  attention.  They  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  drainage  is  in  good  woiking  order;  if  not,  fresh 
shoulddoe  supplied.  If  the  pots  are  well  crowded  with  roots  and  in  pots 
sufficiently  large  as  much  soil  as  possible  should  be  removed  from  the 
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surface,  and  after  the  plants  have  been  returned  to  the  pots  good  loam 
and  a  third  of  decayed  manure  may  be  given.  If  the  soil  can  be  picked 
carefully  from  amongst  the  roots  this  also  should  be  done  while  the 
plants  are  out  of  their  pots,  for  they  are  gross  feeders  and  enjoy  a  little 
fresh  rich  soil  annually.  The  trellises  must  be  replaced  and  the  plants 
neatly  and  evenly  trained  upon  them  ready  for  forcing.  After  this  has 
been  done  they  may  again  be  plunged  outside  on  ashes  or  other  material 
where  worms  will  not  enter  the  pots,  until  the  approach  of  severe  weather. 

Heaths  and  Ejmerises. — In  localities  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant 
and  heavy  showers  frequent  at  this  season  of  the  year  these  plants  are 
better  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  protected.  The  flowers  of  the 
former  are  very  liable  to  fail  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  saturated 
at  this  season  when  they  are  swelling  and  developing.  When  placed 
under  cover  they  must  have  a  light  well-ventilated  position.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  that  they  do  net  sutler  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  water 
at  their  roots,  or  their  flowers  will  also  fail  to  develope.  Plants  of  both 
kinds  that  have  been  liberally  fed  up  to  the  present  time  must  not  be 
neglected  now  they  have  set  their  buds,  or  they  may  fail  to  develope 
from  exhaustion.  Hundreds  of  plants  annually  fail  from  this  cause  alone, 
especially  those  that  are  grown  by  the  trade  and  then  passed  into  private 
hands. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Lifting  and  Storing  Bedding  Plants. — We  are  having  a  very  favour¬ 
able  autumn,  and  the  beds  up  to  the  present  time  (September  18th)  look 
remarkably  well ;  consequently  where  it  is  necessary  to  lift  old  plants  to 
keep  through  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  affording  cuttings  in  the 
spring  there  is  the  danger  of  deferring  the  operation  until  it  is  perhaps 
too  late.  Frosts  may  leasonably  be  anticipated  at  any  time  after  the 
third  week  in  September,  and  only  a  moderately  severe  one  will  spoil 
such  plants  as  Heliotropes,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  and  Alternantheras.  The 
requisite  number  of  stock  plants  of  these  should  at  once  be  carefully 
lifted  with  small  balls  of  soil  about  the  roots,  be  placed  singly  into  rather 
small  pots,  say  4-inch  or  5-inch,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants 
and  the  amount  of  roots  they  have.  The  pots  should  be  carefully  drained 
and  good  light  soil  be  used.  Place  them  in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  days 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  When  slightly  recovered  transfer  the 
Iresines,  Coleuses,  and  Alternantheras  to  shelves  in  a  stove  or  forcing 
house,  and  the  Heliotropes  to  a  warm  greenhouse  for  the  winter.  Ver¬ 
benas  do  not  lift  well,  neither  do  old  plants  afford  many  good  cuttings 
in  the  spring.  Lobelias  should  be  lifted  with  soil  attached,  have  all  the  old 
flowering  tops  trimmed  off,  be  stored  in  ordinary  Pelargonium  boxes, 
and  wintered  in  cold  frame.  Preference  should  be  given  both  in  the 
case  of  Lobelias  and  Ageratums  to  those  plants  that  are  furnished  with 
a  number  of  soft  flowerless  shoots,  as  neither  kind,  if  covered  with  flower 
shoots,  can  be  lifted  with  any  certainty  of  ultimate  success.  When  the 
choicer  or  variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  lifted  these  should  be 
stored  singly  in  small  pots,  or  several  in  well-drained  larger  pots  ;  but 
the  more  robust  green-leaved  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  West  Brighton 
Gem,  can  be  safely  wintered  in  boxes  in  well-raised  and  protected  pits 
and  frames.  The  delicate  varieties  are  most  safely  wintered  on  dry 
shelves  in  vineries  and  other  houses.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  lifting 
Pelargoniums  with  balls  of  soil,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  shorten  the 
roots  and  remove  many  of  the  old  leaves  to  prevent  damping.  Any  of 
the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  that  are  still  flowering  freely  may  be  lifted, 
potted,  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  for  a  time.  The 
remainder  should  be  left  in  the  ground  till  the  tops  die,  when  the  bulbs 
should  be  lifted,  stored  thickly  in  boxes  of  soil,  and  placed  where  they 
do  not  become  very  dry  ;  they  require  to  be  protected  from  frosts. 
Begonia  weltoniensis,  which  is  sometimes  bedded-out  with  good  effect, 
also  lifts  readily,  and  will  help  to  enliven  the  greenhouse  for  a  time.  So 
also  would  a  few  strong  plants  of  Abutilon  Thompson!  and  A.  tessel- 
latum  Darwinii,  and  in  the  spring  would  yield  a  number  of  side  shoots, 
from  which  a  stock  of  handsome  bedding  plants  can  be  raised.  Salvia 
patens  does  not  lift  well,  and  we  usually  leave  these  in  the  ground  until 
the  tops  are  killed  by  frost,  when  the  tubers  are  stored  in  boxes  of  good 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  pit  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
severe  frosts.  It  is  also  advisable  to  lift  a  few  strong  plants  of  Verbena 
venosa  with  their  long  fleshy  roots  intact  ;  pack  these  in  boxes  of  good 
soil,  and  protect  them  from  severe  frosts.  Centaureas  are  rather  difficult 
to  winter,  especially  those  potted  from  the  open  ground.  They  should 
be  stood  on  dry  airy  shelves  in  a  greenhouse,  watered  sparingly,  and 
have  all  decaying  leaves  frequently  removed,  Polemonium  cseruleum 
variegatum  is  quite  hardy,  but  it  is  advisable  for  several  reasons  to  pot 
the  plants  before  the  tips  of  the  leaves  have  been  damaged  by  frost. 
They  should  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame.  All  the  seedling  Dahlias 
should  be  examined,  and  the  best  only  marked  and  eventually  lifted, 
all  the  inferior  varieties  being  thrown  away.  Single  Dahlias  have  been 
partial  failures  with  us  this  season,  and  fewer  of  them  will  be  grown  in 
the  future. 


NOTES  FOE  BEGINNEES. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  HEATHER, 

I  FIND  from  the  many  questions  put  to  me  by  beginners  that  we, 
as  teachers,  are  responsible  for  having  neglected  or  passed/  over  the 


initiatory  steps  to  successful  apiculture.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  go  over  all  that  is  supposed  to  be  essential  throughout  the  year  for 
beginners,  but  we  may  state  the  more  important  items  for  the  season. 
From  now  until  the  shortest  day  is  the  natural  resting  time  of  the  bee, 
rherefore  all  feeding  should  be  past  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  after 
which  no  hive  should  be  disturbed  by  manipulation  or  by  changing 
its  aspect  or  appearance.  In  fine  days  until  November  they  air  them¬ 
selves,  which  is  very  beneficial  should  they  by  a  spell  of  cold  weather 
be  confined  to  the  hive,  but  breeding.  Should  anything  occur  that 
necessitates  the  examination  of  any  hive,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  robbers  getting  access  should  bees  be  flying,  and  if  not  to 
be  careful  not  to  manipulate  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  bees  to  get 
chilled  either  by  alighting  on  cold  ground  or  dropping  from  the  hive 
or  frames.  If  there  be  any  risk  of  either  of  these  evils  taking  place, 
the  hive  may  be  carried  into  a  warm  room  with  but  one  window,  and 
that  looking  towards  the  south  if  possible.  As  it  is  the  active  bees 
that  sting  care  should  be  taken  not  to  encourage  any  to  fly  by  slightly 
smearing  the  entrance  with  carbolic  acid,  then  pushing  a  wing  or 
feather  underneath  the  combs  if  a  straw  hive,  but  if  a  frame  hive  a 
little  carbolic  acid  rubbed  on  the  top  of  the  frames  and  a  feather 
smeared  and  directed  towards  the  place  of  inspection  will  cause  the 
bees  to  retreat.  When  it  is  most  convenient  to  fumigate  use  a  material 
such  as  brown  paper  containing  creosote,  but  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  do  not  manipulate  at  all. 

The  site  of  the  hive  is  important :  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  house  the 
less  likely  are  the  bees  to  be  vicious.  Timid  people  sometimes  place 
the  hives  in  a  quiet  position  for  fear  of  people  being  stung,  which  has 
the  very  opposite  effect.  A  very  important  matter  is  to  see  that  there 
is  no  water  near  the  front  of  the  hives,  and  have  them  so  placed  that 
the  sun  will  shine  upon  them  (though  not  in  front)  some  time  of  the 
day  between  lO  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Be  careful  that  no  rain  has  access  to 
the  hive  ;  see  that  the  rain  is  led  right  past  the  floor,  and  that  the 
alighting  board  does  not  lead  water  to  the  interior.  A  floor  of  per¬ 
forated  zinc  will  prevent  many  a  mishap  that  would  otherwise  occur. 

The  best  time  to  greatly  contract  the  entrance  of  hives  is  the 
month  of  February,  but  with  a  proper  perforated  floor  it  might  be 
advisable  to  do  so  now,  but  is  not  advisable  where  floors  are  likely  to 
be  retentive  of  moisture.  Guard  the  hives  against  mice  and  other 
vermin  with  an  efficient  projecting  waterproof  roof  raised  well  above 
the  quilts  and  hay  or  straw  covering,  affording  ample  ventilation  ; 
such  prepared  hives,  with  not  less  than  30  or  40  lbs.  of  food  should 
tide  over  a  severe  winter  with  safety  without  the  slightest  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  as  to  its  safetv,  thereby  dispensing  with  all 
unnecessary  manipulation.  The  beginner  who  masters  these  matters 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  run  into  error  as  those  entirely  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  first  rules,  one  of  which  is  that  where  bees  cover  two- 
thirds  of  the  combs  now  no  contracting  is  required — in  fact,  it  is  an 
evil  to  do  so.  There  are  other  points  of  importance  which  may  be 
adverted  to  again,  meanwhile  a  few  more  hints  of  the  bee's  actions 
at  the  Heather  may  be  given. 

In  a  previous  article  it  was  shown  what  an  abhorrence  bees  have 
to  entering  sections,  and  that  sections  are  not  sealed  in  as  efficienta 
manner  as  supers  are.  These  facts  being  borne  out  by  the  greatest 
advocates  of  sections,  the  beginner  should  lay  that  to  heart.  I  have 
also  warned  bee-keepers  not  to  deprive  hives  of  honey  before  taking 
to  the  Heather  without  feeding,  which  encourages  breeding  at  the 
most  important  time  for  profit  after,  and  prevents  the  eating-out  of 
eggs  and  brood,  which  often  takes  place  on  supers  being  removed 
even  though  the  hive  is  otherwise  well  provided  for.  Alongside  my 
own  hives  at  the  Heather  are  some  that  were  deprived  of  their  stores, 
and  others  supers  only  taken  off,  and  though  more  good  hives  have, 
unlike  their  neighbours,  not  a  single  super.  Then  there  are  others 
that  had  the  empty  super  interposed  between  hive  and  partly  filled 
super.  In  every  case  the  bees  had  the  extra  labour  of  removing  all  the 
honey  to  the  body  of  the  hive,  losing  time  and  wearing  out  bees  which 
ought  to  have  been  avoided.  Unless  people  are  gifted  with  clair¬ 
voyance,  knowing  the  weather  is  to  continue  good  till  such  times  as  a 
second  super  so  placed  would  be  filled,  it  never  should  be  attempted. 
Supposing  I  had  no  other  evidence  than  what  I  have  witnessed  at  the 
moors,  I  would  never  be  convinced  but  that  what  I  have  stated,  have 
long  taught  and  experienced,  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most  profitable 
system  and  management  of  bees,  and  it  never  will  be  superseded  b}'’ 
the  plans  and  systems  that  I  have  pointed  out  as  objectionable. — 
A  Lanarkshiee  Bee-keefer. 


BEE  HOUSES. 

I  HAVE  at  different  times  noticed  in  your  Journal  that  many  expe¬ 
rienced  bee-keepers  despise  bee  houses  because  they  think  they  are  not 
adapted  to  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  By  bee  house  I  mean  a  build¬ 
ing  in  which  the  bees  are  kept,  and  the  owner  get  into  so  as  t)  watch 
them  and  be  free  from  the  risk  of  stings  when  the  hives  are  not  opened. 
I  send  this  more  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  afford  to  erect  a  snug 
bea  house  than  for  the  cottager,  to  whom  expense  is  a  great  object. 
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I  have  a  wooden  bee  house  12  feet  long  on  its  front  side.  On  this 
side  it  holds  four  hives,  each  containing  twelve  to  fifteen  frames 
“  standard  ”  size.  The  hives  are  placed  in  a  row  equal  distances  apart, 

I  foot  back  from  the  front  of  the  bee  house,  and  on  tabling  2  feet  above 
the  ground.  Opposite  each  hive  in  the  bee-house  front  are  four  holes 

II  inches  long  by  8  inches  deep.  Immediately  inside  this,  between  this 
and  the  hive,  I  have  a  boxed-up  entrance  porch.  I  put  a  piece  of  loose 
glass  on  the  top  and  a  wooden  hinged  lid.  The  hive  front  is  placed 
against  the  back  of  the  porch,  and  a  hole  is  made  in  the  back  of  the 
porch  to  correspond  with  the  hive  entrance.  The  bees  fly  right  into  the 
porch  and  go  into  their  hive.  I  can  look  down  through  the  glass  at  the 
top  at  them.  If  I  see  fighting  or  robbing  I  move  the  hive  sideways  an 
inch  or  two,  and  the  entrance  is  made  smaller. 

In  winter  I  keep  two  hives  with  bees  in  them  inside  and  opposite  the 
bee-house  front,  and  two  empty  hives,  placed  alternately.  I  call  these 
A  and  A'  with  bees  in  them,  and  B  and  B'  without  bees.  They  are 
placed  thus  (see  drawing).  The  swarms  (two  or  three)  from  A  are  put 
into  B,  also  those  from  A'  into  B^.  I  have  a  covered  passage  between 
the  entrance  porch  A  and  the  entrance  porch  B  4  inches  wide  and  1  inch 
high.  The  bees  seem  to  go  backwards  and  forwards,  but  I  never  see 
fighting.  I  think  probably  there  is  less  disposition  to  fight  because  B’s 
bees  have  originally  come  from  A. 

In  autumn,  as  I  do  not  wish  permanently  to  increase  my  stock,  I  join 
B  to  A,  B^  to  A^,  or  vice  versa,  as  I  think  most  desirable  at  the  time.  Of 
course  there  are  supers  on  in  summer,  which  are  all  removed  in  autumn. 
If  I  join  B  to  A,  both  queens  being  equally  prolific,  I  think  A’s  queen 
most  likely  to  live,  because  she  and  her  bees  have  been  less  disturbed 
than  B’s  queen,  which  with  her  bees  have  been  taken  out  of  their  hive. 
Before  I  commence  operations  I  take  the  glass  off  and  both  entrance  lids, 
and  move  A  back  an  inch  from  its  entrance  porch,  so  as  to  allow  bees 
tumbling  outside  the  hives  to  find  their  way  in  more  easily.  I  also  put 
a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  between  B’s  entrance  and  its  entrance  porch, 
so  as  to  keep  the  outside  bees  from  coming  in  while  operations  are  going 


* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon  - 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Lord  Grosvenor  Apple  (B.  G.). — An  old  and  esteemed  correspondent  of 
the  Journal  asks  if  you  will  kindly  allow  your  name  and  address  to  be  sent 
to  him.  If  you  comply  oblige  by  sending  them  to  us,  and  the  matter  shall 
be  attended  to. 

Datura  Stramonium  (F.  B.,  Hants). — The  plant  of  which  you  send  a 
specimen,  that  has  come  up  in  the  kitchen  garden,  is  the  Thorn  Apple,  Datura 
Stramonium.  The  plant  is  occasionally  found  wild  in  Britain,  having  escaped 
from  the  gardens,  and  its  habitat  is  generally  among  rubbish  and  on  dung¬ 
hills.  It  is  easily  known  by  its  large  oval  seed-vessels,  thickly  covered  with 
stout  sharp  spines.  The  whole  plant  has  a  disagreeable,  nauseous,  and  heavy 
odour,  particularly  when  bruised,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  It  loses  much  of 
its  odour  by  drying,  but  retains  its  properties.  When  taken  internally  in 
moderate  doses  it  causes  numbness,  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  dilation  of  the 
pupils,  produces  a  slight  delirium,  intoxication,  and  forgetfulness,  and  these 
effects  pass  off  in  five  or  six  hours  ;  but  if  the  quantity  taken  be  large,  then 
all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  presented,  as  heartburn,  intense  thirst,  a 
feeling  of  strangulation,  delirium,  madness,  convulsive  movements,  and 


on.  Having  put  all  the  brood  combs  from  B  into  A.  I  remove  hive  B 
from  its  place,  leaving  the  perforated  zinc  against  the  entrance  porch 
aperture.  I  put  the  lid  on  to  a  hive  and  watch  the  result.  The  bees  in  B 
entrance  notice  that  their  queen  is  gone,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes,  if 
she  in  A  hive  find  that  out,  in  one  second  they  turn  their  heads  up  the 
passage  and  begin  to  rush  up.  I  have  seen  no  fighting ;  the  bees  in  A 
entrance  receive  them  with  joy,  and  all  is  right.  If  the  B  queen  is  still 
about  the  honeycombs  in  B  hive  I  should  shake  them  over  the  top  of  a 
comb,  but  I  have  not  yet  experienced  any  difficulty ;  and  even  if  she 
were  lost  I  feel  sure  the  B  bees,  not  being  able  to  get  to  their  own  hive, 
would  go  along  the  passage  to  their  own  brood  in  A. 

This  year  I  found  A  with  its  young  queen  in  a  prosperous  state  and 
full  of  brood.  Its  drones  were  killed.  B  had  done  well  in  filling  a 
super,  but  its  drones  were  very  numerous,  and  there  was  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantity  of  worker  brood,  but  there  was  no  drone  brood, 
so  I  concluded  there  was  an  old  queen.  As  an  experiment  I  joined  A  to 
B  ;  it  was  quite  satisfactory.  In  half  an  hour  the  bees  set  to  work  at 
the  drones,  and  at  no  time  have  I  seen  greater  vigour  than  was  shown 
on  this  occasion.  I  felt  sure  the  old  queen,  or  B’s  queen,  was  destroyed, 
and  that  A’s  queen  reigned  supreme. 

In  my  bee  house  I  have  a  wooden  shutter  to  open  and  shut,  and  to 
give  light  to  the  top  of  the  bee  hives  when  opened  up.  The  rest  of  the 
place  being  dark,  stray  bees  soon  go  out  and  go  to  their  entrance  porch. 

I  find  that  after  joining  two  hives  in  this  way  that  in  two  days  the 
B  bees  fly  to  the  A  entrance  at  once.  At  first  they  come  to  their  own 
entrance,  but  soon  find  their  way  up  the  passage. — A  Dumfriesshire 
Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Hey  &  Co.,  4,  Station  Street,  Huddersfield. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 
John  Kennard,  Old  Kent  Head,  London,  S.E. — List  oj  Horticultural 
Sundries. 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. — Catalogue  of  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips. 

E.Webb  &  Son,'W’ordsley,Stourbridge. — Catalogue (f  Seed  Corn  (illustrated). 
Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  London. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 


paralysis  ;  congestion  of  the  brain  ensues,  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
manifested,  and  death  follows  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  M.  Orfila  states 
that  Stramonium  acts  with  more  force  on  the  brain  than  Belladonna,  and 
produces  more  furious  delirium.  Stramonium  smoked  like  tobacco  is  a 
popular  remedy  for  the  cure  of  asthma.  Its  use  in  this  way  has  been 
derived  from  the  East  Indies,  where  other  species  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  the  root  and  lower  parts  of  the  stem  which  are  so  employed,  and  the 
smoke  excites  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  chest,  followed  by  copious  expectoration, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  temporary  vertigo  and  drowsiness.  The  seeds 
have  the  same  nauseous  bitter  taste  as  the  leaves,  and  in  them  Brandes 
discovered  an  alkaline  principle,  called  Daturia,  combined  with  an  excess  of 
malic  acid.  It  is  in  the  form  of  colourless  crystals,  inodorous,  and  when 
first  applied  to  the  tongue  is  bitterish,  but  afterwards  of  the  taste  of  tobacco  ; 
its  action  is  poisonous. 

Woodlice  in  Mushroom  Bed  (E.  Watson). — Your  only  safe  plan  is  to 
entrap  the  pests.  There  are  various  ways  of  destroying  them,  the  most 
wholesale  plan  being  to  place  some  pieces  of  boiled  potatoes  near  to  the 
places  they  infest  and  cover  with  a  little  hay,  and  in  the  morning  pour 
boiling  water  over  the  hay,  so  that  the  baits  must  be  laid  where  no  injury 
will  accrue  to  the  Mushrooms  by  the  scalding  water.  Another  plan  is  to 
wrap  a  boiled  potato  in  a  little  hay  very  lightly,  and  place  in  a  flower  pot 
laid  on  its  side  near  to  where  the  woodlice  congregate  or  commit  their  depre¬ 
dations,  and  the  following  morning  shake  the  pests  from  the  hay,  in  which 
they  will  be  secreted  about  the  bait,  into  a  bucket  of  boiling  water.  Repeat 
for  a  time,  and  the  pests  will  be  reduced  so  as  to  do  very  little  injury. 
Parsnips  boiled  nearly  soft,  cut  into  slices,  and  dressed  with  arsenic  form 
deadly  baits.  These,  if  placed  where  the  insects  abound,  will  reduce  their 
numbers  considerably.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  so  place  the  poisonous 
baits  that  no  accident  can  possibly  arise  by  their  misuse. 

Extending  Vine  Border  (J.  P.). — We  should  make  the  addition  at  once 
to  those  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut ;  but  if  the  border  space  to 
be  occupied  exceeds  G  feet,  we  should  only  extend  the  border  half  the  distance 
this  year,  completing  it  another  season.  Chop  down  the  edge  of  the  existing 
border  until  you  find  the  roots,  and  if  a  few  of  these  are  cut  smoothly  off  no 
harm  will  be  done,  but  probably  the  reverse,  as  it  will  result  in  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  fibres.  We  should  mix  no  manure  with  the  loam  if  it  is  good;  if  poor, 
an  addition  of  a  seventh  part  of  well-decayed  and  partially  dried  stable 
manure  would  be  advantageous.  To  each  load  of  loam  you  may  add  a 
bushel  of  crushed  bones,  with  about  two  bushels  each  of  crushed  lime  rubbish 
and  wood  ashes.  The  soil  should  be  worked  well  to  the  face  of  the  border. 
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and  the  pruned  roots  made  firm  rather  than  light, 'and  supported  if  the  whole 
space  is  not  occupied  with  a  wall  of  turf.  Be  careful  that  the  soil  is  not  too 
wet  when  used,  neither  must  it  he  dry,  but  just  moist  enough  to  be  used 
pleasantly  as  if  you  were  potting  plants  with  it.  If  the  work  is  done  now 
the  Vines  are  in  leaf  fresh  roots  will  form  at  once  and  be  ready  for  active 
work  in  the  spring.  At  the  same  time  you  had  better  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  remove  some  of  the  surface  soil  from  the  border 
down  to  the  roots,  yet  without  seriously  disturbing  them,  adding  fresh  com¬ 
post,  and  covering  the  whole  surface  with  manure.  The  condition  of  the 
border  and  the  state  of  the  Vines  must  be  your  guide  in  this  respect.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut  from  the  late  Vines  complete  the  work.  If  shortening 
the  roots  should  cause  the  slightest  signs  of  the  foliage  flagging,  water  the 
old  border  well  and  syringe  the  Vines  occasionally  for  a  week  or  more  if  needed. 

Destroying  Caterpillars  (A.  Mason). — IVe  have  seen  excellent  results  by 
dusting  the  plants  of  Cabbages  and  Winter  Greens  with  soot.  Caterpillars 
can  also  be  destroyed  by  first  making  them  wet,  then  dusted  with  hellebore 
powder  applied  through  a  dredger  like  a  pepper-box,  but  with  larger 
apertures  through  which  it  can  pass  freely  ;  it  then  adheres  to  the  leaves  and 
caterpillars,  and  does  not  leave  many  of  the  latter  alive.  The  hellebore  can 
be  mixed  with  water  and  applied  in  the  form  of  “  tea  ”  with  the  syringe. 
Its  rrse  is  not  recommended  when  the  produce  is  advancing  to  a  size  ready 
for  gathering. 

Destroying  Weeds  (C.  Dixon). — Perhaps  the  paragraph  you  refer  to  is 
the  following  ;  if  not,  it  may  possibly  afford  you  the  information  you  require. 
Where  there  are  but  few  weeds  upon  the  walks  they  are  best  hand  weeded, 
but  where  they  are  very  green  they  may  be  destroyed  with  coarse  common 
salt  applied  during  dry  hot  weather,  enough  being  given  to  whiten  the 
surface.  Boiling  water  freely  applied  through  a  rose  watering  pot  on  a  sunny 
day  will  do  much  towards  clearing  walks  and  pavements  of  weeds,  and  the 
remedy  will  be  more  effective  and  lasting  by  adding  powdered  arsenic  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  to  twelve  gallons  of  water.  As  the  arsenic  is  a  strong  poison 
it  should  not  be  used  where  fowls  or  game  have  access  to  the  walks,  or  they 
may  be  poisoned  with  the  grit  they  pick  up.  Soda  boiled  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  3  lbs.  to  six  gallons  of  water  is  also  very  destructive  to  weeds.  Crude 
carbolic  acid  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  per  gallon  of  cold  water  and  carefully  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  walks  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  remedy  of  all  for 
both  weeds  and  mosses.  Whatever  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  ward  it  off 
with  sloping  boards  from  both  the  tops  and  roots  of  the  Box  edgings  as  well 
as  the  turf. 

Turf  from  Bog  {Irish  Siibscriher). — If  the  “dry  turf  mould  from  the 
surface  of  a  bog  ”  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  time  and 
sweetened  it  will  be  useful  for  mixing  with  the  strong  loam  of  flower  beds, 
as,  being  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  it  will  act  as  a  mild  manure  and  also 
improve  the  textui’e  of  the  soil  mechanically. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum  {Idem). — Though  this  is  quite  hardy,  and  when 
in  good  condition  a  distinct  ornament  for  the  lawn,  we  should  scarcely  expect 
it  would  show  to  advantage  in  a  position  exposed  to  violent  winds.  We 
have  never  seen  it  so  fine  as  when  sheltered  by  shrubs  and  trees. 

Cheap  Structure  for  Stove  Plants  and  Cucumbers  {0.  Hardy). — Tour 
letter  shall  have  our  attention,  and  a  cheap  and  useful  pit  will  be  described 
perhaps  next  week. 

Single  Dahlias  {J.  B.). — The  flowers  are  bright,  varied  in  colour,  and 
attractive;  and  though  the  varieties  are  worth  preserving  we  suspect  they 
possess  little  or  no  commercial  value,  as  not  one  of  them,  we  think,  would 
win  a  certificate  at  a  National  Dahlia  Show,  or  from  the  JFloral  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Coal  Ashes  for  Earth  Closets  {Inquirer). — The  same  post  that  brought 
your  letter  brought  us  the  means  of  answering  it.  In  the  circular  accom¬ 
panying  Morrell’s  Patent  Self-acting  Ash-closet  system,  which  appears  ex¬ 
cellent,  we  find  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Stockhardt’s  “  Chemistry 
of  Agriculture.”  “  Coal- Ash. — Notwithstanding  that  this  ash  is  frequently 
so  little  valued  as  to  be  thrown  away,  it  deserves  to  be  made  use  of  in 
agriculture,  in  the  first  place  because  it  contains,  besides  small  quantities 
of  alkalies,  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  (gypsum),  consequently  direct  susten¬ 
ance  for  plants  ;  in  the  second  place,  because  from  the  same  circumstance, 
as  also  from  the  clay  it  contains,  it  has  the  power  to  deprive  putrefying 
substances  of  their  odour,  and  to  fix  their  ammonia,  so  that  it  cannot 
evaporate.”  We  also  find  an  extract  from  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  namely 
— “  A  correspondent  of  the  “  Paris  Journal  of  Agriculture,”  seeing  the 
amount  of  ashes  thrown  away  annually,  and  considering  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  and  other  chemists  have  found  by  analysis  that  ashes  con¬ 
tain  many  substances  which  contribute  to  vegetable  life,  such  as  sulphate 
of  potash  and  lime,  various  compounds  of  acids  and  minerals,  carbonate  of 
lime,  alumini  and  silica,  has  made  some  interesting  experiments.  In  the 
autumn  he  filled  three  flower  pots  with  coal  ashes,  without  any  admixture 
with  any  other  substance  ;  in  the  one  pot  he  sowed  Wheat,  in  the  other 
Oats,  and  in  the  third  Strawberry  seeds.  The  pots  were  then  placed  in  a 
garden  and  left  to  themselves.  In  the  month  of  March  the  plants  were  in 
a  very  thriving  condition,  and  in  April  were  luxuriant.  The  Wheat  and 
Oats  ripened  perfectly,  the  grains  being  largte  and  heavy,  and  the  straw, 
in  the  case  of  the  Wheat,  55  inches,  and  that  of  the  Oats  43  inches 
high.  The  Strawberry  plants  continued  to  flourish  until  October,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  transplant  them  ;  and  after  being  planted  out  on  the  open 
ground,  they  succeeded  so  well  that  the  writer  says  they  surpassed  all  other 
seedlings.”  The  reason  of  the  Strawberries  succeeding  may  be  attributed 
to  the  probability  that  they  would  produce  a  large  number  of  fibrous  roots 
in  the  ashes,  and  the  more  of  such  roots  the  better  the  plants  would  grow 
when  placed  in  good  soil.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  ashes  from  earth 
closets  are  good  for  applying  to  land,  and  for  heavy  soils  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  valuable. 

Sulphur-and-Lime  Preparation  for  Mildew  {E.  Belton). — Perhaps  the 
following  may  answer  your  purpose — at  any  rate,  it  is  worth  trying.  Take 
a  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  a  pound  of  quicklime  powdered,  add  them 
together  with  sufficient  w'ater  to  form  a  paste,  add  a  gallon  of  water,  put  the 
whole  in  an  iron  saucepan  or  kettle,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes.  When  cool 
and  settled  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  store  it  in  a  bottle.  Use  at  the  rate 
of  one-quarter  of  a  pint  to  3  gallons  of  water,  and  thoroughly  wet  the  whole 
of  the  wood  and  leaves  with  the  mixture,  repeating  the  application  if  needed. 

Names  of  Fruits.  —  Correspondents  sending  fruit  to  be  named  should 
enclose  their  names  and  addresses  (not  for  publication)  with  the  fruit, 


whether  they  send  a  letter  by  post  or  not.  No  more  than  six  specimens 
can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  surplus  fruit  cannot  be  preserved  for 
naming  in  future  issues.  Pears  should  be  sent  when  approaching  ripeness, 
as  hard  green  examples  of  dessert  sorts  are  not  in  condition  for  naming, 
though  they  maybe  occasionally  identified.  {0.  D.). — 1,  Catshead  ;  2,  Boston 
Russet;  3,  Wykeham  Pippin;  4,  Court  of  Wick.  {Lady  King). — Your  fine 
Apple  is  reserved  for  further  careful  examination,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  favour  us  with  any  particulars  relative  to 
the  history  of  the  variety,  also  if  it  is  known  by  any  particular  local  name. 
(J.  M.). — 2,  Specimen  undeveloped  ;  3,  Wyken  Pippin  ;  4,  Lord  Grosvenor. 
{H.  J.  J.). — A  Dumelow’s  Seedling  and  Calville  Blanche.  Pears. — 1,  Knight’s 
Monarch  ;  2,  Passe  Colmar ;  3,  Beurrd  Sterckmans ;  4,  Glou  Morgeau. 
{R.  S.,  Ayrshb'e). — No.  4  resembles  the  Lothian  Pippin,  the  others  are  pro¬ 
bably  local  sorts  that  have  never  had  any  authoritatively  recognised  names, 
and  are  very  inferior.  {T.  S.). — Calville  Rouge  d’Etd.  {II.  D.). — Transcen¬ 
dent  Crab.  {J.  Hartland). — No.  1  is  undoubtedly  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
the  other  is  over-ripe  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  summer  Bon  Chretien.  {J.  C.  IF. 
and  Sons), — A  small  fruit  of  Tom  Putt. 

Names  of  Plants  {G.  B.,  Dorhing). — The  true  name  of  the  Bouvardia  is 
jasminiflora,  and  the  other  name  is  no  doubt  a  mis-rendering  of  that  The 
first  name  applies  to  the  flowers  alone,  and  the  second  to  the  whole  plant, 
(i?.  A.  H.). — Prunella  vulgaris,  commonly  called  Self-heal,  (ff^  D.). — Eucomis 
punctata.  {J.  B.). — Verbascum  virgatum.  {N.). — Stanhopea  insignis  lutea. 
{York  Villa). — The  specimen  you  sent  was  so  completely  withered  in  the 
wool  with  which  it  was  packed  that  we  cannot  give  the  slightest  idea  re¬ 
specting  its  name.  Orchids  require  very  careful  packing,  as  the  flowers  of 
many  are  extremely  fragile.  If  you  send  another  flower  in  a  small  tin  box, 
with  damp  moss  instead  of  wool,  your  plant  shall  be  named.  (.4.  Cole.) — 
The  Pancratium  which  you  say  has  been  sent  has  not  been  received. 
{J.  IV.  L.). — Oncidium  ornithorynchnm.  [Reader). — 1,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum  ; 
2,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  :  3,  Euphorbia  exigua  ;  4,  Taxus  adpressa. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— September  24th. 

Prices  remain  about  the  same.  The  supply  of  soft  fruit  is  now  almost  over.  The 
market  is  well  supphed  with  home-grown  Apples. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples . 

J  sieve 

2 

6 

to  4 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Chestnuts  .. 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

jierdoz. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . .  per  100  lbs. 

50 

0 

69 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red  ., 

h  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black  .. 

J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Figs  . 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums  . 

4  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes . 

0 

6 

2 

6 

Strawberries . . 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons . .  . . 

. ,  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes 

.  dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lettuce . 

.  dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts 

.  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

s 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

i 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

0 

S 

0 

4 

„  Kidney  . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz 

bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers  .. 

.  each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Endive  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  . . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

MICHAELMAS. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

The  near  approach  of  Michaelmas  marks  the  most  important 
period  of  the  year  for  the  farmer.  He  is  brought  fairly  face  to  face 
with  results,  for  another  twelvemonth’s  work  is  at  an  end.  The  crops 
sown  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  and  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
are  for  the  most  part  matured  and  cleared  from  the  land,  most  of  the 
young  live  stock  is  weaned,  and  poultry-rearing  is  at  an  end  till 
moulting  time  is  over.  Well  is  it  therefore  now  to  carefully  consider 
results  in  relation  to  the  arrangement  of  the  work  of  the  coming 
year,  in  order  to  see  what  to  repeat,  what  to  alter,  and  how  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  effected  with  safety.  Hard  times  teach  stern  lessons, 
and  it  must  be  patent  to  the  most  sluggish  minds  that  farming  on 
the  lines  of  a  past  generation  leads  to  failure  and  bankruptcy  very 
frequently.  We  must  make  every  stroke  tell  home  ;  we  must  be  apt 
to  learn  and  prompt  to  apply  every  lesson  of  real  improvement  and 
progress.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  home 
farmer,  whose  legitimate  work  is  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  farm 
produce  for  consumption  at  the  mansion  of  his  lord  and  master  ? 
Like  so  many  other  things,  such  a  line  of  argument  in  relation  to 
the  duties  of  the  home  farmer  has  become  obsolete,  for  now  he  but 
too  frequently  has  farm  after  farm  thrown  upon  his  hands  by  dis¬ 
heartened  or  bankrupt  tenants,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  only 
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difficulty  about  re-letting  would  have  been  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  man  from  the  numerous  applicants  for  every  farm  that  fell 
vacant.  Truly  agents  may  look  back  with  a  sigh  to  that  golden 
easy-going  time,  and  wonder  if  they  will  ever  see  the  like  again. 

To  farmers  generally  the  burning  question  of  the  moment  is 
Wheat-growing.  With  Wheat  at  4.9.  Qd.  per  bushel  we  ma}^  well 
hesitate  to  sow  as  much  as  heretofore.  But  there  is  certainly  another 
side  to  the  question,  and  that  is,  Can  we  effect  no  improvement  in 
Wheat  culture?  Is  the  quantity  of  grain  and  straw  per  acre  what  it 
ought  10  be  ?  If  Ave  put  faith  in  the  statement  of  Major  Sergison 
about  his  Wheat  crop,  and  compare  it  with  general  results,  we  are 
bound  to  own  that  it  is  not.  The  old  system  of  bare  fallow  and 
farmyard  manure  in  Wheat  culture  must  be  given  up,  and  if  the 
present  low  price  of  Wheat  only  tends  to  that  it  will  not  prove  an 
unmixed  evil.  Put  the  cost  of  production  of  the  old  dressing  of 
thirty  cartloads  of  farmyard  manure  at  90s,  add  to  it  that  of  cartage 
and  spreading,  compare  it  with  the  33s.  per  acre  which  the  artificial 
manure  cost  which  was  used  by  Major  Sergison,  and  it  will  not  only 
appear  an  extravagant  method  of  culture,  but  it  will  also  bring  in 
question  the  saying — nay,  it  is  much  more  than  a  saying,  it  is  an 
article  of  faith — that  the  profit  from  live  stock  lies  in  the  manure. 
In  connectipn  with  the  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  manures 
and  the  cost  of  application  to  the  land  we  have  the  heavy  item  of 
men,  horses,  and  carts  ;  and  any  improvement  that  leads  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expense  in  this  direction  ought  certainly  to  receive  most 
careful  attention.  These  are  among  the  things  that  drag  the  farmer 
down,  and  if  he  is  really  in  earnest  in  striving  for  improvement 
every  minor  detail  of  expense  must  be  checked.  Wheat-sowing  will 
soon  be  in  hand  now,  and  we  therefore  reprint  Professor  Jamieson’s 
prescription  for  the  artificial  manure  which  wms  used  by  Major 
Sergison  for  his  Wheat  : — 4  cwP  nitrate  of  potash,  14  cwt.  nitrate 
of  soda,  ^  cw't.  steamed  bone  flour,  |  cw't.  superphosphate,  cwt. 
coprolite,  half  to  be  used  in  the  autumn,  and  half  for  a  spring  dressing. 

We  have  used  these  manures  for  grass,  roots,  and  cereals  this 
year,  and  we  certainly  have  ample  reason  to  recommend  them.  The 
crop  of  hay  both  of  Meadow  Grass  and  of  Bye  Grass  and  Clover  is 
above  the  average.  Bed  Square-headed  Wheat  was  large  and  heavy 
in  ear  and  grain,  and  the  straw  was  upwards  of  5  feet  in  height. 
Oats  were  equally  good.  Of  field  Potatoes  we  grew  Early'^  Boss, 
Snowflake,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Scotch  Champion.  All  were  alike 
excellent,  the  entire  crop  being  a  remarkably  heavy  one,  free  from 
disease.  Mangolds  are,  however,  our  most  remarkable  crop.  The 
whole  of  the  seed  could  not  be  sown  at  once,  and  the  earliest  sowing 
having  the  benefit  of  a  shower  the  germination  w'as  quick,  and  the 
plants  were  soon  visible  ;  but  the  drought  checked  the  growth  and 
flea  laid  hold  of  the  weak  foliage.  The  later-sown  seed  made  no  sign 
for  a  long  time,  but  when  the  rain  came  the  effect  was  magical. 
Plenty  of  plants  came,  with  very  few  blank  spaces.  Hoeing  and 
thinning  followed  in  due  course,  and  now  the  crop  is  so  even  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  any  difference  without  a  very  elose  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  sort  grown  is  Sutton’s  Mammoth  Long  Bed,  and  although 
the  weight  per  acre  can  hardly  equal  that  of  a  wet  summer,  yet  it 
bids  fair  to  approach  it.  For  the  roots  some  faimy'ard  manure  was 
used,  as  well  as  the  artificial  manure,  and  here  w’e  were  probably 
right,  for  farmyard  manure  contains  so  large  a  per-centage  of 
moisture  that  it  must  contribute  materially  to  the  health  of  root  crops 
in  such  a  hot  dry  summer  as  we  have  had  this  year.  We  advocate 
no  sweeping  measure  of  reform  in  farming,  but  a  cautious  progressive 
system  of  improvement  in  everything  where  improvement  appears 
possible.  Swedes  are  under-sized,  and  there  were  so  many  failures 
that  white  Turnips  were  sown  to  fill  them.  We  have  long  ceased  to 
depend  much  upon  this  crop,  giving  preference  to  the  heavier  and 
more  certain  one  of  Mangolds,  about  using  which  early  in  the  season 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  if  pulping  and  mixing  with  chopped 
straw  be  done.  The  fermentation  after  mixing  removes  the  acrid 
principle  from  the  Mangolds  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
diarrhsea  being  caused  in  the  animals,  and  the  straw  is  rendered  more 
digestible. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Lalour. — Frequent  showers  upon  the  warm  soil 
have  quickened  growth  so  much  that  late-sown  Turnips  have  outgrown 
the  thinness  and  become  much  crowded.  Thinning  and  hoeing  must  be 
pressed  on  and  finished  as  soon  as  possible  to  afford  space  for  growth 
while  the  weather  continues  warm.  The  germination  of  Trifolium  and 
Rye  seed  was  so  quick  that  green  growth  was  visible  in  a  week  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  Men  are  now  kept  steadily  at  work  upon  the  hedge¬ 
clipping — no  light  matter  where  there  are  several  miles  of  hedges — to 
have  all  trim  for  winter,  and  because  the  cutting  is  easier  now  than  it  is 
after  the  leaves  fall.  Dung  mixens,  too,  are  being  turned  and  got  ready 
for  the  October  carting.  Paring  and  burning  is  still  being  done  on 
favourable  days. 

Field  Potatoes  have  been  taken  up  in  capital  condition.  Strong- 
growing  sorts  like  Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion  had  the  haulm  cut  off 


as  soon  as  it  was  quite  evident  that  growth  had  ceased  and  some  of  the 
foliage  became  yellow  ;  they  were  then  left  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and 
then  ploughed  up  with  the  soiling  plough.  This  was  rather  a  rough-and- 
ready  but  most  expeditious  process,  most  of  the  tubers  coming  to  the 
surface,  and  the  remainder  were  got  by  passing  the  harrows  oyer  the 
surface  after  the  first  picking.  If  late  Potatoes  have  been  left  with  the 
haulm  uncut  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  tubers  would  ripen  better, 
fresh  grswth  has  been  induced  by  the  rain — growth  not  only  of  the 
haulm,  but  upon  the  tubers  which  have  put  forth  shoots  bearing  another 
crop  of  worthless  tubers,  and  the  true  crop  is  thus  converted  into  seed 
and  spoiled. 

Live  Stock. — Advantage  should  be  taken  of  sales  of  cows  of  known 
excellence  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  herd.  However  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  one  may  be,  such  vacancies  will  occur  either  from  barrenness, 
debility,  or  old  age.  We  always  try  to  dry  off  faulty  cows  early  enough 
in  summer  to  enable  them  to  lay  on  flesh  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  butcher 
by  the  end  of  the  present  month.  Cows  of  four  or  five  years  old  consume 
so  much  food  that  to  fatten  them  in  the  yard  or  stalls  is  unprofitable. 
Litter  is  still  being  cut  and  carted  to  the  yards,  which  must  now  be  got 
ready  for  the  stock  should  the  weather  set  in  cold  and  wet.  Before 
putting  down  litter  see  that  the  drains  are  in  working  order  ;  this  is  a 
matter  often  overlooked.  We  have  seen  elaborate  buildings  of  a  costly 
description  enclosing  yards  where  the  cattle  were  standing  knee-deep  in 
water  in  midwinter,  a  severe  trial  for  the  health  of  the  strongest  beasts  ; 
but  they  frequently  take  possession  of  the  lodges,  driving  out  the  weaker 
animals  to  an  exposure,  which  often  leads  to  disease  and  death.  No  bad 
effects  are  visible  at  the  moment,  but  it  occurs  later  on  when  the  cause 
is  very  likely  forgotten. 

FILLING  A  SILO  WITH  MAIZE. 

An  interesting  experiment,  says  a  daily  contemporary,  was  conducted 
the  other  day  on  the  Peckforton  estate  by  filling  a  specially  constructed 
silo  with  Maize,  the  product  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land.  The  rooks, 
it  is  said,  nearly  destroyed  the  first  crop,  which  was  sown  in  drills;  the 
land  was  then  sown  broadcast,  a  luxuriant  crop  of  Maize  averaging  quite 
18  tons  of  green  food  to  the  acre  being  the  result. 

The  conviction  has  long  been  entertained  by  a  few  shrewd  country 
farmers  that  Maize  would  pay  as  a  fodder  crop  provided  a  remedy  for  the 
destructiveness  of  the  rooks  was  brought  into  lorce.  But  again  we  are 
afraid  that  the  Maize  cultivator  will  have  more  to  contend  against  than 
rooks.  The  season  has  been  everything  that  could  be  desired ;  although 
too  hot  and  dry  in  some  quarters,  in  others  everything  was  in  favour  of 
heavy  green  crops.  The  Maize  on  the  above  estate  was  cut,  tied  into 
bundles  of  25  lbs.  each,  carted  to  a  shed  where  it  was  put  through  a 
Chandlei’s  chaffeutter,  and  transferred  to  the  silo  ;  a  ^  lb.  of  salt  being 
mixed  with  each  1  cwt.  of  chopped  Maize,  not  for  preserving  purposes,  but 
to  make  it  sweeter  for  the  stock.  The  silo  is  12  by  15  feet,  and  is  buil 
entirely  above  ground. — M.  S. 


Amsterdam  Agricultural  Exhibition, — We  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  have  been  awarded  the 
following  prizes  for  their  productions  at  this  exhibition — namely,  a  Gold 
Medal  for  Grass  seeds  in  growth ;  First  Prize  of  Honour  for  Pulse — i.e., 
Garden  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  ;  First  Prize  of  Honour  for  samples  and  specimens 
of  Grass  and  Clover  seeds. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

stubble  Turnips  (J.  J.  S.). — For  stubble  Turnips  sown  between  the  lines 
of  sheaves  the  double-breasted  plough  is  not  used  at  all.  With  an  ordinary 
plough  as  wide  a  strip  of  land  as  can  be  spared  is  ploughed,  the  seed  sown 
broadcast  at  once,  and  the  harrow  passed  over  it  as  many  times  as  is  found 
necessary  to  well  cover  the  seed.  By  this  method  of  sowing  on  the  flat  and 
not  in  ridges  raised  by  the  double-breasted  plough,  excellent  roots  of  a  use¬ 
ful  size  are  obtained  in  an  ordinary  season.  With  the  early  harvest  of  this 
year  a  crop  of  really  fine  roots  will  be  had,  especially  where  a  dressing  of 
artificial  manure  has  been  given. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32'40''  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0'  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

14th. — Generally  cloudy,  hut  some  sunshine. 

15th. — Fair  and  pleasant,  little  sun  and  spots  of  rain. 

16th. — Fine  morning  ;  fair  afternoon. 

17th. — Fine  and  hot,  but  rather  hazy;  close  evening. 

)8ih. — Fine,  bright,  and  hot. 

19th. — Cloudy  morning,  bright  afternoon ;  much  cooler. 

20th. — Fine,  bright,  and  warm. 

Another  fine  week,  several  degrees  warmer  than  the  previous  ore,  and  considerably 
above  the  average. — G.  J.  Svmons. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

2 

Th 

S 

4 

P 

S 

Essex  Field  Club  Cryptogamic  Meeting  (two  days) . 

5 

SUN 

l/TH  Sunday  after  trinity. 

6 

M 

7 

TU 

Crystal  Palace  Hardy  Fruit  Show  (five  days). 

8 

w 

International  Potato  Show,  Crystal  Palace  (three  days). 

BEDDING  VIOLA.S. 

OTIIING  is  more  distasteful  to  a  true  gardener 
than  to  see  flower  beds  devoid  of  vegetation  ; 
therefore  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  to  avoid 
this.  With  the  waning  months  of  the  year  we 
see  that  the  summer  occupants  of  the  beds  in 
the  flower  garden  are  waning  too.  Their  bright 
appearance  will  soon  be  past,  and  we  must  seek 
for  some  other  plants  to  occupy  the  vacant 
places.  For  making  a  good  display  no  plants 
seem  more  really  useful  than  these  Violas ;  indeed,  none 
can  boast  of  a  more  extended  flowering  season  than  these, 
commencing  in  the  earliest  springtime  and  continuing  until 
quite  late  in  autumn.  There  is  no  reason  why  Violas  should 
not  be  in  extensive  use  in  almost  every  garden,  since  they 
adapt  themselves  to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
renders  them  welcome  additions  to  summer  bedding  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  in  spring.  To  the  latter,  however,  I  wish 
now  to  draw  attention ;  and  I  trust  my  remarks,  besides 
being  seasonable,  may  prove  serviceable.  There  are  numbers 
of  varieties  of  bedding  Violas  which  far  eclipse  older  and 
more  straggling  growers,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
write  or  say  one  word  of  praise  too  much.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  often  taken  in  hand  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them 
into  disrepute.  Not  unfrequently  do  we  hear  that  “  they  are 
no  use  to  me — they  flower  too  late  for  us  ”  from  gardeners 
who  either  do  not  recognise  their  requirements  or  have 
employed  the  wrong  material.  Those  who  use  bedding 
Violas  do  not  require  a  host  of  varieties  in  many  shades  of 
colour,  but  rather  a  few  really  good  free-flowering  and  distinct 
sorts  calculated  to  produce  a  good  effect.  The  first  thing  to 
decide  is.  What  are  the  earliestand  best  ?  These  I  will  give 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  for  many  grave  errors  are 
comL  ted  by  selecting  wrong  varieties,  and  which  may  be 
just  in  their  prime  when  you  require  the  beds  for  summer 
occupants.  Thus  the  spring  effect  is  marred  and,  to  say  the 
least,  disappointing,  which  by  judicious  selection  might  be 
avoided. 

To  ensure  good  strong  plants  and  plenty  of  early  blooms 
in  spring  early  autumn  planting  is  essential,  and  no  better 
time  can  be  selected  than  the  first  or  second  week  in  October. 
The  earlier  the  plants  are  in  their  respective  places  the 
sooner  wull  they  become  established,  which  is  a  sure 
guarantee  of  early  bloom.  Cuttings  which  were  inserted 
during  July  will  be  now  well  rooted  and  fit  for  removal, 
planting  them  rather  deep  and  firm.  The  frequent  use  of 
the  hoe  is  of  great  help  to  them  throughout  the  autumn 
months,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  Another 
important  item  is  mulching  or  earthing  the  stems  as  they 
grow.  The  best  material  for  this  purpose  is  leaf  soil  well 
decayed,  macadam  grit,  and  the  burnt  ashes  from  garden 
refuse,  which  latter  must  be  kept  dry  till  fit  for  use,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  ammonia  it  contains.  I  have  long  proved  the 
efficacy  of  this  mulching  during  the  autumn,  and  it  is  also 
adopted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wm.  Dean  of  Walsall,  an  ardent 
florist  of  the  old  school,  who  by  his  extensive  experience  in 
No.  223. — VoL.  IX.,  Thikd  Skkies. 


such  matters  is  oae  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  authorities 
of  the  present  day.  By  these  continued  mulchings  the  young 
shoots  are  preserved  from  frost ;  and  not  only  this,  for  as  the 
shoots  are  abundantly  formed  below  they  speedily  emit  roots, 
and  are  thereby  materially  strengthened.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  points  in  favour  of  early  planting.  Violas  prefer 
a  generous  though  not  too  rich  soil,  and  a  position  not  too 
exposed  is  conducive  to  their  well-being. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
making  these  a  feature  in  spring  beds,  I  have  arranged  them 
in  groups  according  to  colour.  Commencing  with  white- 
flowered  varieties,  Mrs.  Gray  may  be  said  to  hold  a  leading 
place.  It  is  of  compact  habit,  a  free  and  continuous  bloomer, 
pure  white,  fragrant,  markings  very  few  and  faint.  Jeffrey- 
ana  is  of  good  compact  growth,  free-flowering,  and  very 
early.  Lady  Polworth  is  an  excellent  variety,  free  from 
markings,  very  early  and  continuous  bloomer,  and  a  most 
useful  white.  Pilrig  Park  is  a  i  older  variety  whose  merits 
are  well  known.  Countess  of  Ilopetown  is  a  very  superior 
Viola  in  every  respect,  and  holds  a  position  second  to  none 
amongst  whites.  It  is  a  most  compact  grower,  very  sturdy, 
early,  and  remarkable  for  its  free  and  profuse- flowering 
qualities.  This  must  come  to  the  front  before  long.  With¬ 
out  making  the  list  too  long  I  may  say  that  Purity  is  an 
excellent  variety,  producing  abundance  of  flowers  early,  but 
they  are  smaller  than  others.  Beyond  these  are  Vestal,  white 
self,  and  Champion,  the  last-named  best  suited  for  summer 
beds. 

Amongst  purple  flowered  varieties  Queen  of  Purples  ranks 
Al.  It  is  a  grand  variety,  of  compact  habit,  and  a  wonderful 
bloomer.  The  colour  is  rich  and  telling,  and  it  is  an  early 
and  continuous  bloomer.  Next  comes  Cliveden  Purple 
compacta,  which  is  a  seedling  from  the  old  favourite  Cliveden 
Purple,  but  so  remarkably  distinct  and  compact,  its  richer 
colour,  larger  flow'er,  and  general  excellence  being  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Mrs.  Charles  Turner  is  also  an  excellent 
variety.  The  colour  is  rich  blue-purple,  very  distinct  and 
beautiful,  very  early  and  continuous  bloomer.  Other  good 
varieties  in  this  group  are  Le  Grand,  Paragon,  Queen  of 
Violets,  and  Crimson  Gem.  The  last  name  is  a  misnomer, 
the  colour  being  purple  with  a  shade  of  brighter  colour  in  it. 

The  lilac-flowered  varieties  are  not  so  numerous  as  might 
be  wished,  still  w^e  have  some  very  good  and  distinct  sorts, 
all  of  which  are  very  pleasing  and  effective,  their  soft  deli¬ 
cate  shades  of  colour  making  a  most  desirable  change. 
Elegans  is  a  remarkably  acceptable  early- flowering  kind, 
with  pale  lavender  lilac  flowers,  very  early,  free,  and  a  good 
grower.  This  makes  an  excellent  bed.  Then  we  have 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  which  is  a  first-class  all-round 
variety,  which  shoiild  find  a  place  everywhere  in  gardens, 
the  colour  bright  lilac,  and  very  pleasing ;  good  vigorous 
habit,  free,  early,  and  a  continuous  bloomer.  Princess  Teck 
is  a  pleasing  soft  lavender,  and  a  first-rate  variety.  Fairy 
Queen  resembles  the  Duchess  in  habit,  flowers  a  shade 
lighter,  an  excellent  variety  ;  and  the  last  I  shall  mention 
of  this  section  is  Queen  of  Lilacs,  which  is  the  most  profuse 
bloomer  of  all,  with  a  good  constitution,  and  very  early  kind, 
and  when  seen  en  vi.asse  is  grand. 

Yellow- flowered  varieties  form  an  extensive  group  ;  many 
of  the  older  sorts  are  now  seldom  seen,  they  having  given 
place,  and  justly,  to  highly  improved  forms.  These  modern 
productions  are  remarkable  for  their  dwarf  compact  growth 
— so  dwarf,  in  fact,  in  some  cases  as  to  render  them 
fit  companions  for  blue  Lobelias.  The  best  are  Queen  of 
Spring,  clear  light  canary  yellow,  very  early  and  profuse 
bloomer  ;  Golden  Queen  of  Spring,  which  possesses  all  the 
qualities  of  the  former,  but  of  a  deeper  colour.  Yellow 
Dwarf  is  a  good  name  for  a  variety  which  is  the  dwarfest  and 
most  floriferous  of  all  yellows,  very  early,  clear  bright 
yellow,  and  free  from  marking.  This  is  an  excellent  kind  ; 
beside  which  we  have  excellent  varieties  of  first-class  merit 
in  Ardwell  Gem  and  Brilliant,  both  telling  varieties  as  well 
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as  early  and  heavy  bloomers.  All  the  varieties  here  cited 
may  be  depended  upon  as  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  blue  varieties,  another  important  section,  are  also 
numerous  ;  but  by  citing  only  the  very  best  the  reader  will 
not  be  confused  by  numbers,  for  I  have  often  found  what  a 
great  drawback  it  is  to  have  too  many  kinds  to  select  from, 
and  also  realised  the  difficulty  of  discarding  intermediate 
shades.  A  long  way  ahead  of  all  is  True  Blue  (Dean),  the 
colour  clear  and  good,  habit  sturdy  and  compact,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  marvel  in  the  Viola  field  ;  early  and  continuous,  it 
is  unequalled,  and  no  garden  is  complete  without  it.  Tory 
is  a  full-flowering  and  well-known  variety,  which  must  not 
be  passed  by.  Then  in  Holyrood  we  have  a  bold  handsome 
flower,  rich  in  colour  and  specially  suited  for  summer  beds ; 
and  in  Lord  Darnley,  a  seedling  from  Holyrood,  we  have 
much  richer  and  deeper- coloured  flower.  The  colour,  a  rich 
velvety  violet  blue,  makes  a  splendid  mass.  This  is  a  grand 
variety  and  a  decided  acquisition.  Forerunner  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  sort,  flowers  deep  rich  violet-blue  ;  and  finally  we  have 
Eoyal  Visit,  a  most  telling  and  distinct  Viola.  These  are  the 
very  best,  and  each  distinct  in  itself. 

One  other  group  yet  remains  which  contains  some  lovely 
varieties.  These  are  recognised  as  Fancies,  holding  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  amongst  bedding  Violas  to  the  section  of  Pansies 
under  the  same  head,  and  distinguished  by  their  variously 
■coloured  flowers,  form  a  highly  attractive  group  at  present 
very  little  known.  These  are  strongly  recommended,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  win  a  popularity  which  they  well  deserve. 
'The  most  worthy  members  are  Countess  of  Kintore,  a 
variety  sufficient  to  satisfy  anyone  in  search  of  novelties 
of  sterling  merit.  Its  flowers  are  pale  greyish  purple,  with 
large  white  blotches,  early  and  continuous  bloomer,  and  a 
grand  variety.  Harlequin  has  smaller  flowers  of  rich  rosy 
purple,  in  the  lower  petals  blotched  with  white,  the  top  petals 
white.  This  is  a  charming  variety,  and  very  distinct. 
Duchess  of  Albany,  a  new  variety,  has  pale  lilac  purple 
flowers,  with  greyish-white  markings;  Columbine  is  white, 
margined  with  lilac,  very  distinct  and  pretty.  There  are 
others  equally  good  and  distinct,  but  the  colours  of  these  will 
suffice  to  prove  their  variability  and  their  right  to  this 
section. 

I  do  not  wish  the  exclusive  use  of  Violas  as  bedding  plants  ; 
that  would  be  bad  taste  indeed.  My  ideas  of  producing 
effect  are  not  by  numbers  of  one  plant,  for  this  would  soon 
be  equally  as  monotonous  as  a  glare  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
and  should  be  avoided.  Father  aim  at  pleasing  combina¬ 
tions  without  verging  upon  formality,  and  with  a  variety  of 
"plants  ;  for  example,  a  bed  thinly  planted  with  white  Violas, 
with  Anemone  fulgens  dotted  here  and  there,  or  Anemone 
appenina,  or  a  bed  of  blue  Violas,  with  scarlet  Tulips  dotted. 
Or,  again,  lilac  Violas  with  Cheiranthus  Marshalli  or  C. 
alpinus;  or  I  wonder  who  would  object  to  a  bed  of  white 
Violas,  with  a  spike  or  two  of  single  red  Hyacinths  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Forget-me-nots  ?  Or  leaving  Violas  out  of  the 
question  for  a  moment,  I  wonder  who  would  disagree  with 
a  bed  of  white  and  crimson  Daisies,  dotted  either  with 
Myosotis,  Siberian  Squills,  or  Chionodoxa  ?  Again,  Aubrie- 
tias  might  form  an  excellent  groundwork  for  yellow  Tulips. 
Such  combinations  are  pleasing  and  attractive  and,  dare  I 
add,  edifying.  We  want  more  of  this  style  of  arrangement, 
which,  I  venture  to  predict,  must  be  the  gardening  of  the 
future.  It  is  far  more  harmonious  and  natural  than  an 
assemblage  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  or  carpet  beds.  — 
E.  Jenkins. 


AUTUMN  THINNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  disastrous  frosts  we  experienced  towards  the  end  of  April  have 
caused  many  a  fruit-room  to  be  but  poorly  filled  this  autumn.  As  an 
example  (and  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  many  such)  I  may  state  that  our 
orchard  trees  have  not  yielded  one  bushel  where  we  had  ten  last  year.  The 
hot  summer  has  hastened  the  maturing  of  Apples  to  some  extent,  and  this, 
together  with  a  light  crop,  will  enable  us  to  get  all  safely  housed  a  week 
or  more  earlier  and  in  much  less  time.  Now  I  have  been  thinking  that 
it  would  be  well  for  many  of  us  if  we  were  to  devote  a  few  days’  labour 
thus  saved  to  the  thinning-out  of  the  overcrowded  branches.  1  then 


made  up  my  mind,  and  would  advise  others,  not  to  delay  this  operation 
till  winter  when  there  will  be  less  to  do,  but  to  make  an  effort  to  do  it  at 
once.  No  one  who  has  Peach  trees  to  manage  doubts  the  utility  of 
cutting  out  the  bearing  wood  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered,  so  that  the 
young  wood  may  get  thoroughly  ripened.  And  I  think  it  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  were  all  our  fruit  trees  similarly  treated,  so  that 
winter  pruning  wuuld  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  More  than  one  reason 
can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  our  doing  so,  but  1  will  only  mention  two. 
In  the  first  place  the  operation  is  much  more  likely  to  be  done  effectually, 
because  we  can  decide  upon  how  much  wants  removing  better  while  the 
leaves  are  on  the  branches  than  the  inexperienced  would  be  able  to  do 
after  they  have  fallen.  Too  many  of  us  are  loth  to  cut  out  healthy  shoots 
if  there  is  anything  like  room  to  have  them,  but  when  we  come  to 
regulate  them  with  their  leaves  on  them,  we  must  be  satisfied  indeed  if 
we  have  them  crowded  ;  for  if  we  have  not  sufficient  room  for  this  year’s 
leaves,  where  are  we  to  find  room  for  next  year’s  shoots  and  leaves  ? 

The  second  reason  is  equally  simple.  The  removal  of  all  superfluous 
branches  admits  light  and  air  for  the  better  ripening  of  the  wood.  The 
result  would  be  firmer  branches,  with  plumper  fruit  buds,  stronger 
blossom  in  spring,  and  (weather  permitting)  in  the  autumn  a  fair  crop  of 
better  fruit.  Let  those,  then,  who  have  old  orchard  trees  mount  the  ladder, 
saw  in  hand,  and  thin  out  the  crowded  branches  with  unsparing  hand. 
The  late  warm  summer  has  left  fruit  trees  with  remarkably  fine  fiuit 
buds,  and  should  we  be  favoured  with  a  fine  spring  the  crop  is  sure  to  be 
a  heavy  one.  Let  us  consider  that  with  fair  crops  we  have  generally 
better  fruit,  and  that  by  proper  thinning  we  in  a  measure  prevent  an 
over-crop,  a  fair  crop  every  year  being  the  end  to  be  aimed  at. — A 
Working  Gardener. 


AEAUCARIAS  AND  WELLINGTONIAS  IN  THE 
WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

As  no  one  tas  replied  to  your  Ardarroch  correspondent  I 
write  a  few  lines.  The  Araucaria  at  Ardarroch,  Garelochead,  is 
undoubtedly  a  most  beautiful  and  very  perfect  specimen.  It  is 
not,  however,  unequalled  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  Not  in  girth, 
as  that  at  Rozelle,  Ayr,  planted  in  1839,  when  I  measured  it  in 
1879  had  a  girth  of  4  feet  10  inches  5  feet  from  the  ground;  not 
in  rapidity  of  growth,  as  the  plant  at  Lainshaw,  Stewarton, 
planted  in  1859,  is  now  3  feet  9  inches  in  girth  5  feet  from 
ground,  and  about  40  feet  in  height ;  nor  can  it  excel  in  beauty 
of  symmetry  the  si^ecimen  at  Ardkinglass,  Head  of  Loch  Tyne. 
Here  in  the  garden,  at  the  head  of  an  artificial  lake,  and  at  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  Highland  glens,  with  a  deep 
defile  in  front  and  grand  mountains  aboye,  this  most  beautiful 
Araucaria,  with  a  girth  (5  feet  from  the  ground)  of  3  feet  8  inches, 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  40  feet,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of  a 
spot  where  loveliness  and  grandeur  are  singularly  united. 

Model  Wellingtonias. —  The  Californian  Giant  Tree 
(W.  gigantea)  has  an  appetite  befitting  a  giant.  No  thin  soil, 
however  good,  will  content  it.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil 
the  subsoil  must  be  strong  and  cool.  At  Lanfine,  Ayrshire,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Irvine,  and  500  feet  above 
sea  level,  it  grows  admirably.  Two  trees  were  planted  there  in 
1856  in  a  part  of  the  park  that  was  at  one  time  a  garden. 
Neither  of  them  are  crowded  in  anyway,  and  have  thus  developed 
their  natural  proportions.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  me  as 
being  remarkable  for  height  or  girth,  but  as  being  typical  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  enormous  strength  of  trunk  and  lighthouse-like 
proportions  which  belong  to  what  is  now  known  all  the  world 
over  as  the  “  Big  Tree.”  Both  trees  are  of  the  same  height, 
284  feet.  The  girth  of  one  is  9  feet  64  inches  at  its  base,  and 

4  feet  94  inches,  5  feet  up.  The  other  is  10  feet  11  inches  in 
base,  and  5  feet  3  inches,  5  feet  up.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at 
both  the  girth  of  bole  at  the  ground  is  more  than  twice  the  girth. 

5  feet  up,  also  that  the  height  of  the  tree  is  not  three  times  its 
girth  at  the  (.'round.  I  need  not  say  that  both  trees  are  in 
perfect  health,  and  that  both  are  most  luxuriantly  clothed  from 
top  to  foot  with  side  branches.  Am  I  wrong  in  designating  them 
typical  specimens  of  Wellingtonia  ? — David  Landsbokoijgh. 


VIOLETS. 

By  to-day’s  parcels  post  I  have  sent  for  your  inspection  and  opinion  a 
buttonhole  each  of  the  following  Neapolitan  Violets,  with  their  own 
foliage,  taken  from  the  open  ground,  therefore  under  the  same  cultural 
and  climatic  conditions.  The  varieties  sent  are  New  York  (V.  odorata 
pendula),  Marie  Louise,  Marguerite  de  Savoie,  Marie  Louise  (old  variety), 
Venice,  and  De  Parme. 

There  is  great  similarity  between  New  York,  Marie  Louise,  Marguerite 
de  Savoie,  and  Venice  ;  but  I  find  them  distinct  in  some  particulars,  such 
as  profusion  and  duration  of  blooms,  which  rnly  beccme  apparent  by 
careful  observation  under  cultivation.  Marie  Louise  is  the  old  and  true 
variety,  it  being  a  little  paler  in  colour  and  with  a  more  distinct  white 
eye,  with  or  without  a  very  faint  dash  of  red  ;  whiht  De  Parme  is  a  much 
earlier  better-habited  plant  than  the  old  Neapolitan,  the  blooms  being 
larger,  deeper  in  colour,  and  with  a  clear  white  eye,  and  is  the  best  of  the 
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Neapolitans  for  pot  culture.  There  are  two  distinct  types — New  York, 
Marie  Louise,  Marguerite  de  Savoie,  and  Venice  form  one  ;  Marie  Louise 
(old  var.)  and  Da  Parme  another.  All  are  autumn  and  winter  bloomers. 

I  may  state  that  Count  Brazzi’s  Neapolitan  belongs  to  the  same  type 
as  New  York,  ice.,  and  is  a  winter  and  spring  bloomer ;  whilst  Neapolitan 
(I  have  two  forms  of  it),  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
belong  to  the  other  or  lavender  blue,  conspicuous  white-eyed  type. 
None  of  the  last  four  is  in  bloom,  in  fact  they  are  winter  and  spring 
bloomers.  ^  ® 

I  also  send  Violet  Patrie,  which  is  of  a  different  race  altogether.  Its 
flowers  are  deep  bluish-purple  ;  one  of  the  most  double,  prettiest,  and 
sweetest  of  Violets  ;  neat  in  habit,  and  blooming  from  late  summer  to 
spring.  The  white  Neapolitan  (Count  Brazzi’s)  is  not  in  flower  or  likely 
to  be  for  some  time  ;  and  the  only  other  double  in  bloom  is  Viola  odorata 
rubra  plena  var.  Its  footstalks  are  twice  as  long  as  the  old  variety,  and 
the  flowers  are  twice  the  size,  the  colour  being  rose. — G.  Abbey. 

[There  is  undoubtedly  “  a  ”  great  similarity  between  the  Neapolitan 
varieties  sent,  though  alt  are  beautiful ;  Violet  Patrie  is,  however,  very 
handsome,  full,  and  rich  in  colour.) 


FORCING  FLOWERS. 

The  time  is  fast  approaebing  when  flower-forcing  will  have 
to  be  taken  in  hand  as  a  part  of  ordinary  routine  work,  and 
before  that  time  is  upon  us  it  may  be  worth  while  to  discuss 
some  of  the  salient  points  to  be  attended  to,  and  some  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  attac  hed  and  overcome.  I  think  the  first  point 
that  wants  clearing  up  a  little  is  the  term  “  forcing  ”  itself,  and 
the  particular  meaning  we  ought  to  attach  to  it.  1  believe  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  to  many  people  “  forcing  ”  conveys  a  meaning 
which  represents  an  impossibility.  They  have  this  idea  that  all 
that  is  re][uired  in  order  to  “  force  ”  plants  into  flower  is  so 
msch  heat,  and  an  amount  of  moisture  corresponding  to  that. 
NTow  this  is  an  erroneous  view.  As  a  mere  statement  of  fact 
plants  cannot  be  “  forced  ”  into  flower  at  all.  Forcing  is  a 
process,  which  to  be  attended  with  any  success,  must  commence, 
not  at  the  end  of  the  plant’s  year,  but  at  the  beginning ;  not  at 
the  time  of  its  winter  rest,  bat  at  the  period  of  its  quickening 
into  new  life  in  spring.  The  only  really  successful  forcers  arc 
those  who  recognise  this  fact  and  act  on  it.  That  being  so,  it 
will  be  at  once  apparent  to  those  who  in  past  years  have  been 
attempting  to  force  plants  without  having  previously  prepared 
them  for  the  process  that  failure  was  to  be  expected.  They  had 
begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  plant’s  annual  life,  and  the  plants 
were  iiot  ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of  its  cultivator. 

If  it  be  asked.  What  is  the  use  of  stating  these  things  now  ? 
I  may  answer  that  when  this  phase  of  the  question  is  compre¬ 
hended  there  is  much  less  fear  of  failures  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring,  because  attempts  to  force  imperfectly  prepared  plants 
too  early  in  the  season  will  be  left  out  of  the  year’s  programmes, 
and  more  care  will  be  taken  to  start  home  prepared  plants  earlier 
for  another  season.  In  the  matter  of  bought  produce,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  we  have  in  a  great  degree  to 
depend  for  success  on  the  state  of  the  previous  season  in  Holland. 
If  the  bulbs  have  been  early  ripened  so  much  easier  will  they  be 
to  force  into  flower.  But  no  one  would  think  of  attempting  to 
flower  any  other  than  early  varieties— that  is,  sorts  which  make 
and  finish  their  growth  early  in  the  season,  leaving  later  growing 
ones  for  later  flovvering.  ^  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  blooming 
Hyacinths  at  Christmas  if  we  select  such  sorts  as  Crown  Princess 
^d  Homerus,  and  to  follow  them,  better  varieties  like  Charles 
Dickens,  King  of  Blues,  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Von  Schiller,  &c., 
and  just  so  with  Tulips  and  Narcissus,  select  early  sorts. 

_  It  is  necessary  to  warn  those  who  have  not  had  much  expe¬ 
rience  in  forcing  against  employing  too  much  heal.  They 
imagine  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  the  quicker  will 
the  flowers  appear.  Now  it  is  my  experience  that  the  more 
genial  the  temperature  in  the  earlier  stage  the  better  the  results. 
Too  much  heat  invariably  destroys  the  plants.  After  the  flower 
spike  and  leafage  has  become  thoroughly  started  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  do  harm;  but  as  a  rule  “  slow  and  sure”  is 
a  safe  axiom.  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  annually  massacred  in 
great  quantities.  People  buy  crowns  or  clumps,  and  perforce  will 
have  flowers  early,  only  to  find  that  the  buds  will  not  move,  yet 
by  growing  on  the  same  plants  year  after  year  they  get  into  an 
earJy-nowei'ing  condition,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
having  both  flowers  and  foliage  from  November  onwards,  and 
even  earlier  if  wanted.  I  have  noticed  the  same  early-flowering 
habit  induced  and  perpetuated  in  many  other  plants  which  have 
been  brought  on  in  a  good  temperature  and  never  checked  by 
■^nt  of  water.  Lily  of  the  Nile  (Richardia)  is  an  example  of 
this,  so  are  Azaleas  such  as  Narcissaeflora,  and  none  of  these 
require  much  heat  to  bring  them  into  flower  when  wanted. 

With  home-grown  plants  such  as  Pelargoniums  Roses,  Bou- 
vai’dias.  Carnations,  and  in  a  less  degree  even  Chrysanthemums, 


very  much  more  flower  can  be  taken  from  one  set  of  plants  than 
it  is  at  all  common  to  attempt.  Too  generally  when  the  first  set 
of  flowers  has  been  removed  from  Chrysanthemums  the  plants 
are  considered  to  be  over,  yet  given  high  feeding  and  a  little  heat 
it  is  wonderful  what  an  amount  of  bloom  can  be  produced  right 
down  the  stem  of  the  plants.  I  may  say  that  I  have  found  a 
little  heat  judiciously  applied  to  Chrysanthemums  in  cold  and 
unfavourable  weather  to  be  of  much  use.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  can  be  well  grown  under  very  cold  treatment,  but  a 
greater  amount  of  Hower  can  be  secured  by  keeping  the  plant 
growing.  And  so  with  the  other  plants  named;  the  same  set  may 
be  flowered  continuously  all  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  if  sufficient  heat  is  given  to  keep  them  going  on,  and 
occasional  applications  of  manure  to  keep  up  the  stamina  of  the 
plants.  But — and  this  is  a  matter  of  importance —the  flowers  as 
they  become  developed  require  to  be  removed,  otherwise  a  stand¬ 
still  at  once  results.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  perhaps  to  enlarge 
on  the  importance  of  keeping  all  these  quite  close  to  the  glass, 
especially  through  the  weeks  of  midwinter,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  either  success  or  failure.  Of  much 
importance  also  is  the  growing  of  plants  in  small  pots  and  using 
a  very  simple  compost.  I  do  not  doubt  that  plants  can  be  well 
managed  in  good-sized  pots,  and  with  compost  of  a  very  mixed 
nature,  but  there  is  less  danger  of  hurting  the  plants  by  any 
neglect  when  the  former  conditions  are  foil  )wed,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  course  of  treatment  is  much  simplified. — B. 


AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  RASPBERRIES. 

Few  small  fruits  that  we  cultivate  are  more  generally  neglected  than 
Raspberries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  from  which  a  heavier  or 
more  certain  crop  of  fruit  can  be  obtained,  provided  they  are  looked  after 
and  well  cared  for.  The  management  of  the  Raspberry  on  the  whole  is 
comparatively  easy,  for  when  once  planted  they  seldom  fail,  and  very 
rarely  die  in  whatever  soil  or  situation  they  are  planted.  To  have  the 
best  return  possible  from  the  plants  for  the  labour  required  and  the 
ground  they  occupy,  attention  is  needed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered.  The  old  fruiting  canes  should  at  once  be  removed,  so  that 
light  and  air  can  reach  the  young  canes  which  are  required  to  bear  fruit 
another  year.  Where  the  old  canes  have  not  been  removed  no  more 
time  should  be  lost,  or  the  canes  will  fail  to  plump  Jup  their  lower  eyes, 
and  thus  fruit  abundantly  the  whole  or  greater  portion  of  their  length. 
When  the  canes  only  fruit  near  their  tops  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
been  mismanaged,  and  air  and  light,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in, 
thoroughly  maturing  the  canes,  have  been  excluded.  The  canes  will 
fruit  as  well  near  their  base  as  they  will  towards  the  top  if  the  rows 
are  sufficiently  far  apart,  and  the  old  canes  removed  directly  the  fruits 
have  been  gathered. 

The  young  canes  should  be  well  thinned,  leaving  only  those  that  are 
required  to  furnish  the  trellis  for  the  following  year;  the  canes  being 
secured  to  the  trellis,  so  that  after-tying  during  the  winter  will  not  be 
needed.  As  soon  as  the  canes  have  turned  brown  they  may  be  shortened 
to  the  required  length.  There  is  no  advantage  gained  by  leaving  this  to 
be  done  during  the  winter  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lower  buds  plump  very 
much  when  the  necessary  pruning  is  done  some  time  before  the  foliage 
falls.  Work  of  this  description  should  always  be  attended  to  before  the 
cold  days  of  winter.  At  this  season  of  the  year  a  man  will  accomplish 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  tying  than  he  would  during  cold  weather. 
The  annual  dressing  of  manure  may  also  be  wheeled  on  before  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  heavy  autumn  rains,  or  at  the  latest  by  the  time  the  foliage 
falls,  so  that  it  can  be  pointed-in  with  a  fork,  to  make  the  quarter  devoted 
to  these  fruits  look  neat.  I  do  not  advise  digging  amongst  Raspberries, 
but  the  ground  may  be  pricked  over,  so  that  the  manure  can  be  partially 
hidden  in  positions  where  its  appearance  upon  the  surface  is  objection¬ 
able. — L. 


USEFUL  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 

The  following  estimate  of  Tea-scented  Roses  is  not  given  from  an 
exhibition  point  of  view,  but  they  are  named  as  useful  varieties  for  cutting. 
Where  flowers  are  in  great  demand  none  is  more  useful  or  acceptable 
than  good  Tea-scented  Roses ;  and  what  lovely  and  delicate  tints  of 
colour  we  now  have  amongst  them.  Three  of  the  best  are  Madame 
Lambard,  colour  bright  red  early  in  the  season,  changing  to  a  lighter 
colour  in  the  autumn  ;  Marie  Van'  Houtte,  yellowish  white,  edged  and 
lined  with  bright  rose  ;  and  Madame  Falcot,  apricot-yellow.  These  have 
given  us  the  largest  number  of  good  useful  blooms,  “  and  still  they  come.” 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  deep  yellow,  is  another  very  useful  Rose  ;  with  one 
bloom  nearly  full  blown,  a  bud  by  its  side  just  opening,  and  a  full-sized 
dark  green  leaf,  what  could  be  more  lovely  as  a  dress  flower  for  a  lady  ? 
The  foregoing  Roses  named  are  very  useful  hardy  varieties.  William 
Allen  Richardson,  we  believe,  will  be  the  buttonhole  Rose  of  the  future  ; 
the  colour  is  deep  orange-yellow,  the  edge  of  the  petals  changing  to  a 
lighter  colour.  This  Rose  has  been  noticed  in  the  Journal  several  times 
this  season,  and  it  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  Anna 
Ollivier,  rosy  flesh  ;  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  deep  rose  ;  Madame  Ghedane 

IGuinoisseau,  lemon  ;  Catherine  Mermet,  fleshy  rose  ;  Rubens,  white,  tinted 
rose  ;  Perle  des  Jardins,  orange-yellow  ;  Hom^re,  blush,  edged  with  deep 
rose ;  Beaut6  de  TEurope,  coppery  yellow,  all  these  have  given  a 
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succession  of  lovely  blooms.  Adam,  flesh,  and  Madame  de  St.  Joseph, 
fawn,  shaded  salmon  pink,  was  very  useful  early  in  the  season,  but  have 
not  continued  in  a  free-flowering  state,  but  we  have  a  few  blooms 
occasionally.  Cecil  Brunner  is  a  beautiful  Eose,  it  forms  its  blooms  (the 
colour  of  which  is  flesh,  with  salmon  centre)  iu  spreading  clusters  of  two 
or  three  dozen  ;  it  is  a  grand  summer  and  autumn-blooming  Eose,  and 
well  adapted  for  massing  in  large  beds.  Madame  Berard  is  a  very 
strong-growing  Eose  ;  it  is  not  very  free- flowering,  but  what  blooms  we 
have  had  were  extremely  good. — A.  Young. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIA.S  IN  BEDS. 

So  exceedingly  hot  has  been  the  summer,  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week  being  cloudless,  that  it  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  surprise  if  these  moisture-loving  plants  had  grown  freely  and 
flowered  profusely  in  beds  in  the  open  air  in  all  gardens  and 
districts.  Where  the  soil  is  the  richest  and  deepest,  the  rainfall 
the  greatest,  and  the  summer  the  coolest,  there  the  plants  have 
flourished  the  best  during  the  summer  that  is  now  drawing  to  a 
clo.-e.  In  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  west  of  England  the  plants 
are  the  most  luxuriant  and  the  beds  the  most  brilliant  this  year 
— a  fact  which  disposes  of  the  fallacy  that  is  still  indulged  in  by 
some  persons,  that  these  plants  can  only  be  well  grown  outdoors 
in  the  sunny  south.  They  would  appear  to  be  very  much  like 
Celery  and  Asters  in  their  requirements  after  being  established 
in  the  beds,  and  previous  to  that  they  seem  to  enjoy  much  the 
same  treatment  as  well-prepared  Potatoes.  Place  tubers  of  the 
latter  in  small  pots  in  liea%  grow  the  plants  until  they  are  a  foot 
or  two  high  and  need  stakes  to  support  them,  allow  the  pots  to 
be  densely  packed  with  roots,  then  plant.  If  strong  sturdy 
plants  follow  and  good  crops,  it  will  be  little  short  of  a  miracle; 
but  start  the  tubers  in  light  soil  in  cool  frames  or  in  boxes,  and 
when  broad  thick  leaves  are  just  unfolding  and  fat  stems  just 
forming,  when  frost  has  passed,  then  plant  carefully  in  good  soil 
without  breaking  the  roots,  and  sturdy  growth  follows.  It  is  the 
same  with  Begonias — draw  them,  coddle  them,  roast  them  or 
steam  the  n  for  several  weeks  in  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
then  turn  them  into  the  open  ground,  and  nothing  can  be  expected 
but  a  general  shrivelling  and  collapse. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  an  inspection  of  ninety 
thousand  Tuberous  Begonias  now  growing  and  flowering  in  tlie 
open  grounds  in —as  nearly  everybody  will  anticipate— one  of  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill.  There,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  fully  exposed  as  possible,  without  either  shelter  or  shade 
near  them,  are  some  sixty  beds,  each  about  bO  yards  long,  just  a 
mass  of  stout  green  foliage  and  sparkling  flowers.  It  is,  or  rather 
w'as  a  week  ago,  a  wonderful  sight.  The  plants  are  dwarfer  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  growth  having  been  arrested  by  the  extreme 
heat,  but  this,  perhaps,  shows  the  flowers  the  more  clearly.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  quite  eclipse  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
will  continue  attractive  until,  like  Dahlias,  they  are  cut  down  by 
frost. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  varieties  are  produced 
from  seed  without  any  great  variation  in  colour.  All  the  plants 
in  the  beds  are  seedlings  raised  in  January  of  the  present  year, 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  in  blocks  of  colour.  Here  we  find  a  bed 
nearly  all  of  white  or  blush-tinted  varieties  ;  next  a  bed  in  which 
ruse  and  pink  varieties  prevail;  then  rows  of  soft  scarlet,  pure 
scarlet,  dazzling  orange  scarlet,  crimson  in  light  and  deep  shades 
approaching  to  maroon.  The  tints  are  by  no  means  uniform 
nor  the  varieties  identical  but  they  are  sufficiently  so  for  grouping 
purposes.  A  few  plants  produce  flowers  finer  than  the  others  — 
larger,  rounder,  thicker  in  the  texture  of  the  petals,  with  stouter 
stalks,  or  an  advance  in  colour — ihese  are  taken  up,  potted, 
arranged  under  glass  as  parents  of  the  next  generation  of  these 
beautiful  flowers.  No  plants  “  lift  ”  better  than  these.  Cai-e- 
fully  handled  and  attended  to,  they  do  not  lose  a  leaf  and  scarcely 
a  flower.  They  appear  to  receive  little  or  no  check,  for  they  may 
be  potted  one  day  and  the  flowers  hybridised  the  next.  Wonderful 
in  substance  are  these  selected  flowers  on  plants  grown  in  beds 
— “like  leather  ’  is  a  common  remark,  and  every  endeavour  is 
being  made  to  raise  varieties  with  stems  proportionately  stout,  so 
as  to  hold  up  the  flowers,  firm  and  more  or  less  erect,  after  the 
manner  of  Auriculas.  That  is  the  object  now  Hundreds  of 
plan'^s  have  stems  so  stout  that  no  stakes  are  needed  to  support 
them,  and  if  storms  should  be  sufficiently  violent  to  break'  th  in 
there  will  be  little  else  left  iu  gardens.  The  yellow  varieties  do 
not  ajipeav  to  be  so  good  as  the  others  for  bedding  purposes. 
They  are  very  beautiful  in  pots,  and  as  a  more  vigor  ms  habit 
will  be  imjjarted  to  future  varieties  they  will  be  the  better- 
adapted  for  garden  decoration.  Pure  white  flowers  under  glass 
do  not  as  a  rule  retain  their  pui-ity  in  the  open  air,  or  rather  the 
seedlings  from  them  do  not,  but  are  slightly  rose-tinted ;  still 
ther-e  are  a  few  promising  exceptions,  and  a  bed  of  pure  white 
Begonias  is  apparently  attainable. 


Possibly  the  readiness  with  which  the  plants  under  notice 
transplant  and  establish  themselves  so  quickly  may  be  in  a  small 
degree  atti-ibutable  to  the  method  of  planting  in  the  first 
instance.  The  ground  where  the  buds  are  is  not  far  removed 
from  clay— in  winter  like  putty,  in  summer  baking  like  bricks. 
That  is  not  Begonia  soil,  nor  is  it  easy  to  render  the  whole  bulk 
suitable,  it  was  easier  to  draw  deep  drills  as  if  for  sowing  Peas. 
Fill  with  a  suitable  mixture  of  loam  and  decaye  t  vegetable  matter, 
then  insert  the  plants.  That  is  what  was  done.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  beds  was  covered  vith  cocoa-nut  fibre  i-efuse, 
water  was  given  in  summer  unstintingly,  and  thus  they  passed 
through  the  hot  ordeal ;  the  roots  are  thus  bushy  and  “  at 
home,”  and  the  plants  in  the  best  condition  for  transferring  to 
pots  if  needed ;  but,  as  above  intimated,  only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  will  be  so  treated,  the  bulk  will  be  lel't  to  be  cut  down  by 
frost  the  tubers  then  being  taken  up,  stored,  and  dried  like  so 
many  small  Potatoes. 

These  one-year-old  tubers  make  the  finest  of  plants  for 
growing  in  beds  another  year,  also  handsome  specimens  for 
pots.  A  great  sj)an  roofed  house  is  fided  with  Begonias,  and 
throughout  the  summer  has  been  a  brilliant  mass  of  splendid 
flowers,  hundreds  of  the  stems  of  the  plants  being  from  2  to 
3  inches  in  circumference  These  fine  plants,  with  their  strikingly 
beautiful  flowers,  were  taken  up  from  the  beds  last  year  and 
potted  the  same  as  others  are  being  potted  now  A  group  of 
them  of  commanding  excellence  was  arranged  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Rose  Show  early  in  July,  and  several  of  the  same  plants 
figiired  prominently  in  the  still  larger  arrangement  at  the  Dahlia 
Show  in  September.  Tuberous  Begonias,  then,  are  tractable 
plants,  sti’ikingly  and  continuously  beautiful ;  and  when  at  last 
their  term,  which  is  quite  long  enough,  expires,  they  are  extremely 
accommodating,  for  they  can  be  puf.  out  of  the  way  in  sheds  or 
O’ her  suitable  posi  ions,  and  the  valuable  stage  space  in  green¬ 
houses  and  conservatories  be  occupied  with  something  else. 

A  remarkable  fact  that  should  be  recorded  iu  connection  with 
the  Begonia  beds  at  Forest  Hill  is  this  When  the  beds  were 
examined  seven  years  ago  the  varie'ies  were  considered  remark¬ 
ably  fine ;  but  it  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  out  of  all  the 
thousands  now,  or  recently,  flowering,  not  a  score  could  be 
selec  ed  for  their  comparative  inferiority  that  are  not  fully  equal 
to,  or  excelling  iu  merit,  the  best  that  were  grown  at  the  time 
stated.  Some  of  the  older  forms  are  yet  effective,  either  grown 
as  large  specimens  or  the  slender  drooping  forms  in  baskets ; 
but  neither  in  colour,  si  e,  form,  nor  texture  of  flowers  do  they 
approach  the  best  varieties  of  the  present  time. 

There  is  much  to  be  seen  besides  Begonias  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Messrs.  Laing.  Fruit  trees,  Roses,  Vines  in  pots 
and  in  fruit,  Caladiums,  with  miscellaneous  plants;  and  provision 
now  is  being  made  for  Orchids,  the  stages  of  a  new  house  for 
these  plants  consisting  of  sheets  of  corrugated  Hnc  resting  on 
iron  supports.  Thus  is  the  ordinary  roofing  zinc  applied  to  a 
new  purpose,  and  selected  because  of  its  combining  economy 
with  durability  —A  Traveller. 


WHITE  PINKS  FOR  FORCING. 

I  THINK  if  Mr.  E.  Burton  would  give  Lady  Blanche  a  trial  he  would 
not  be  disappointed  with  it  as  a  good  white  forcing  Pink.  We  have  had 
excellent  plants  in  the  spring  by  attending  to  the  following  points  : — The 
cuttings  are  taken  in  March  from  the  earliest  forced  plants  and  planted  in 
48-sizftd  pots.  The  soil  being  sandy  they  root  very  freely  when  placed 
where  they  may  receive  a  slight  bottom  heat.  After  the  cuttings  are 
rooted  they  are  planted  into  boxes  2  or  3  inches  apart,  are  kept  rather 
close  until  established,  when  they  are  hardened,  and  finally  planted  out  in 
May.  Towards  the  end  of  October  they  will  have  grown  fine  bushy 
plants,  when  they  are  taken  up  and  placed  into  32-sized  pots,  arranged  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  receive  abundance  of  air  all  through  the  winter,  when 
they  are  introduced,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Barton,  “  into  gentle  moist  heat.” 
The  following  coloured  varieties  of  Pinks  adapted  f  >r  forcing  we  have 
found  useful : — Lord  Lyons,  Derby  Day,  Newmarket,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Miss 
Pettifer. — A.  Young. 


ABOUT  HARDY  FRUIT  CROPS. 

Your  volumes  already  testify  that  I  attach  great  importance  to  fruit 
buds  being  perfectly  developed  during  the  previous  season.  I  have  been 
silent  for  some  time,  but  I  have  nevertheless  been  interested  in  “  our 
Journal.”  Neither  with  increased  experience  have  I  been  the  less  satisfied 
that  even  yet  we  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  fhe  influtnee  upon 
each  other  of  different  seasons.  To  state  that  any  practical  gardener 
ignores  spring  frosts  is  simply  to  insult  us  ;  and  what  argument  is  it  to 
attach  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  frost  that  killed  fruit  blossom  in 
the  S  'Uth  left  t^'C  blossom  in  the  north  unharmed  ?  If  your  correspondents 
w  11  guarantee  that  next  spring  we  shall  over  Britain  have  a  frost,  say, 
of  12°,  about  the  1st  of  May  and  none  to  follow,  how  safe  it  would  be  to 
predict  that  in  the  south  of  England  the  hardy  fruit  crops  would  be 
scarce,  whilst  in  the  north  we  would  have  an  abundance. 
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I  have  many  times  impressed  upon  gardeners  how  desirable  it  is 
that  they  should  note  any  particular  varieties  of  fruit  that  do  well  in 
their  sep  irate  districts.  Here,  too,  with  increased  experience,  1  have 
been  the  more  convinced  as  to  the  value  of  such  observations.  The  diversity 
of  influences  that  affect  the  fruit  crop  is  surprising,  and  the  diversity  of 
constitutions  of  the  several  varieties  of  even  the  same  fruit  is  equally  sur¬ 
prising.  Of  our  protected  fruits,  where  more  notice  is  taken  of  Grapes, 
you  will  see  ripe  fruit  on  unripe  wood,  and,  particularly  with  the  Gros 
Colman,  you  will  have  fine  ripe  wood,  whilst  the  fruit  is  still  green. 
Mind,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  an  argument  with  any  that  may  cry 
“  Question.”  This  I  hold  to  be  sufficiently  a  fact  for  my  purpose.  We 
have  varieties  of  Apples  so  favourably  constituted  that  you  may  have  a 
full  crop  of  fruit  and  a  full  crop  of  perfectly  matured  fruit  buds  the  same 
season.  On  the  contrary,  here  in  the  north,  even  with  our  very  fine 
seasons,  the  wood  and  buds  of  some  varieties  are  still  unmatured.  Now, 
how  do  unmatured  fruit  buds  affect  the  future  ? — Joseph  Withek- 
SPOON. 


GIVING  LIQUID  MANURE. 

Ip  “  Thinker  ”  can  tolerate  frank  as  well  as  friendly  criticism,  which 
he  sets  store  by,  he  will  no  doubt  excuse  me  doubting  his  teachings 
concerning  the  application  of  liquid  manure  and  saying  so  as  well,  “  Liquid 
manure  should  never  be  given  when  the  soil  is  dry,  even  if  the  plants  need 
extra  support,”  says  “  Thinker,”  and  the  statement  is  so  explicit  and 
definite  as  to  admit  of  no  after  qualification.  Now,  what  would  f.armers 
and  garleners  do  on  many  occasions  if  they  were  to  abide  by  this  mile,  or 
if  it  were  true  ?  I  have  known  some  of  the  most  noted  and  scientific  Mid¬ 
lothian  farmers  wait  for  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  wet  day  to  apply  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  manure  to  Potatoes  and  grass  and  other  crops, 
and  apply  them  the  moment  the  rain  began  falling,  although  the  soil  was 
in  as  parched  a  condition  through  drought  as  it  could  well  be,  and  not  a 
blade  suffers,  but  great  benefit  results  in  a  short  time.  This  is  common 
practice  among  farmers,  and  if  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  giving  liquid 
manure  to  plants  “when  the  soil  is  dry”  I  should  like  to  know  wherein 
the  dififereuce  lies.  This  season  the  rain  did  not  come,  and  I  applied 
Bee-on’s  manure  full  strength  to  Potatoes  when  the  drought  had  really 
begun  to  arrest  their  growth,  and  I  washed  it  in  at  once  wnth  water  from 
a  leather  hose.  Result — quick  and  most  beneficial  growth,  no  roots  or 
tops  damaged  in  any  way.  I  could  furnish  you  with  abundance  of  other 
and  similar  examples,  both  in  the  case  of  pot  plants  and  crops.  “  Thinker  ” 
brings  iq^  the  analogous  case  of  a  “  famishing  man,”  but  the  comparison 
is  not  a  fair  one.  To  make  the  two  parallel  I  should  put  it  this  way — 
“  Never  give  liquid  manure  to  a  plant  when  the  sod  is  dry,  and  never  give 
food  to  a  man  when  he  is  famishing.”  “  Thinker”  does  not  mean  this,  I 
daresay  ;  but  it  is  what  his  advice  about  dry  soils  undoubtedly  amounts  to. 
I  do  not  often  water  Peas,  but  in  dry  seasons  I  have  had  to  do  it.  and  as 
it  is  as  easy  to  give  liquid  manure  at  such  times  as  water  I  have  poured 
farmyard  manure,  full  strength,  along  the  rows  clear  of  the  haulm,  and 
then  washed  it  in  with  the  hose.  The  Peas  were  drooping  w'ith  the 
drought  when  this  was  done,  and  the  result  was  accelerated  and  better 
growth.  I  agree  with  all  “  Thinker  ”  says  about  the  danger  of  giving 
manure  too  strong ;  but  in  regard  to  dry  soils  I  am,  provided  the  manure 
is  of  the  proper  strength  a — Non-Believer. 


THE  PAST  ROSE  SEASON— COMMENTS. 

Whoever  heard  of  an  “empress”  who  could  have  been  in  her  first 
“blooming  youth  ”  anything  but  a  “maiden?”  Or  who  in  the  world 
would  venture  to  liken  a  girl-queen  to  a  heifer  ? 

Your  corresfiondent,  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,”  talks  of  the  Rose  as  “the  loveliest 
queen  or  empress  of  flowers,”  and  then,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  advo¬ 
cates  “A.  F.  M.’s”  suggestion  of  stigmatising  the  royal  princess  in  her 
glowing  girlhood  as  a  “yearling  1”  Should  not  our  fairest  flower  be 
associated  with  the  fairest  names  and  similes  ?  And  if  we  must  go  to 
the  farmyard  for  an  important  adjunct  to  our  Rose  gardens  we  need  not 
have  recourse  to  the  stud  book  for  our  Rose  epithets. 

In  cricket  an  “  over  ”  is  called  a  “  maiden  ”  when  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  it — when,  in  fact,  it  is  too  good  for  everything.  And  if  this  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  it  could  surely  not  be  better  applied  than  to  our 
empress-queen  in  the  glory  of  her  triumphant  debut.  And  even  if  her 
charms  be  not  fully  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  drawing-room, 
is  not  a  retiring  modesty  more  characteristic  of  the  “  maiden  with  the  shy 
and  eager  face,”  than  of  the  long-legged,  inquisitive,  carrot-loving, 
quadruped-proprietor  of  the  stud-farm-appellation  suggested  by 
“  A.  F.  M.  ?” 

Canon  Hole  has  voted  “Old  Cabbage”  to  the  pigs  ;  and  the  young 
hopefuls  of  horned  and  hoofed  may  well  remain  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  thoroughbred  (but  not  royal)  indication  of  juvenility.  It  may  be 
hinted  that  Mar6chal  Ntel  and  General  Jacqueminot  and  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  warriors  object  to  being  called  “girls;”  but  it  would  be  a 
greater  insult  to  a  general  (or  a  peer — “  a  this  year’s  duke  !”)  to  have 
attention  called  to  the  recentness  of  his  promotion  ;  so  that  they  may 
well  be  content  to  accept  the  feminine  distinction  as  a  compliment  to 
their  graceful  deportment,  though  ordinary  loyalty  be  inducement 

enough,  at  least  during  the  reign  of  “Empress”  Alfred  K.  Williams. 

At  the  Croydon  Horticultural  Show  this  year  Mr.  Claxton  of  Liver¬ 
pool  exhibited  among  other  Teas  seven  blooms  of  Madame  Cusin  (hardly 
inferior,  I  think,  to  the  grand  flowers  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  referred 
to  by  “  A.  F.  M.”  last  week,  except  in  the  unsurpassed  colour  of  the  latter 
variety),  which,  had  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  seen  them,  must  have  induced  him  to 
give  Madame  Cusin  a  very  generous  trial  before  discarding  her. 


The  suggestion  that  the  shrivelling  of  Roses  when  cut  is  due  to  the 
“  conditiou  of  the  atmosphere”  at  the  time,  and  is  not  an  imperial 
idiosyncrasy  of  A.  K.  Williams,  appears  to  be  the  correct  one,  for  I  have 
noticed  that  all  kinds  of  Roses,  in  whatever  state  of  developmenr,  if  cut 
in  a  drying,  especially  a  hot  drying  wind,  shrink  away  and  become 
“  floppy  ”  within  an  hour  or  two  of  their  being  put  in  water.  Why  does 
nc't  “Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  disbud  the  secondary  buds  of  Madame  La ’harme 
which  always  appear  round  the  central  flower  if  exhibition  blooms  are 
required  ?  Another  R  ise  with  a  similar  habit  of  growth  is  that  best  of 
autumnals,  H.P.  Jules  Finger. 

Etoile  de  Lyon  here  had  ihe  early  shoots  too  much  injured  by  the  late 
April  frosts  to  entirely  fulfil  its  vernal  promise  ;  but  the  plants  broke 
afresh,  and  gave  fine  well-shaped  flowers  as  large  as  Perle  des  Jardiua, 
but  slightly  paler  yellow,  with  petals  thinner  but  m  ore  numerous,  while 
the  plant  is  a  very  good  grower  and  free-blooming. 

All  Rose-growers  owe  “A  Thinker”  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  very 
valuable  and  c  mcisely  expressed  “thoughts”  on  the  subject  of  liquid 
manure  for  Roses.  If  gardeners  who  do  not  think  for  them'^elves  would 
have  thoughts  like  these  stereotyped  in  gold  letters  all  over  their  watering 
pots  there  would  be  fewer  wailings  over  invalid  Rose  trees  or  the  funerals 
thereof. — T.  W.  G. 


SEASONABLE  VEGETABLES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

In  the  excellent  report  you  give  of  the  Show  at  South  Kensington  on 
June  23rd,  you  say  Mr.  Miles  was  first  for  the  collection  of  eight  kinds  of 
vegetables,  showing  amongst  other  things  a  dish  of  Brussels  Sprouts. 
In  the  prize  list  it  is  stated  that  the  vegetables  shown  in  this  collection 
must  be  “in  season,”  and  I  am  of  o[)inion  that  Brussels  Sprouts  are  not 
in  season  in  September  when  Peas  and  Kidney  Beans  and  others  of  our 
best  summer  vegetables  are  still  good  and  plentiful.  Had  I  been  com¬ 
peting  in  the  class  in  question  I  certainly  woul  1  not  have  felt  satisfied 
with  the  Judges  in  placing  Brussels  Sprouts  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
seasonable  vegetables,  and  in  my  opinion  the  less  successful  exhibitors 
have  cause  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  such  work.  There  are  very  few 
gardens  in  which  Brussels  Sprouts  are  ready  for  use  at  the  pres'^nt  time; 
nor  is  this  to  be  regretted,  as  few  would  care  to  dine  off  them  now,  being 
of  o[)inion  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  them  from  the  beginning  of 
November  until  the  end  of  March.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
judging  at  South  Kensington  must  be  remarkably  accurate,  as  I  never  at 
any  time  or  in  any  paper  see  a  word  said  against  an  award,  and  for  aught 
I  know  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  it,  but,  in  justice  to  all,  I  do  think 
they  ought  to  have  some  regard  for  the  wording  of  the  prize  list. — 
A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  that  there  are  few  flowers  in 
autumn  except  Composites,  and  those  are  yellow,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  class  mentioned  is  decidedly  predominant ;  but  there 
are  many  others,  amongst  them  the  following  three  plants,  which 
are  not  nearly  as  often  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

Aconitum  authmnale  — This  plant  is  one  of  a  genus,  the 
members  of  which  are  usually,  and  not  without  reason  either, 
regarded  with  suspicion,  owing  to  their  extremely  poisonous 
nature,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  named  aconi¬ 
tine,  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  vegetable  poison  kn  .)wn.  The 
juice  of  one  species  — viz.,  A.  ferox,  is  used  by  some  of  the  Hill 
tribes  of  India  for  poisoning  their  arrows,  and  is  called  Bikh 
poison.  The  present  species  is  a  very  stately  plant,  well  suited 
for  a  position  at  the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border,  where  its 
rich  purplish-blue  flowers  are  very  effective ;  and  if  examined 
individually,  will  be  found  to  possess  many  points  of  interest  — 
notably  the  curious  helmet-shaped  calyX)  and  the  two  upper 
petals,  which  are  hollow  and  horn-like;  these,  however,  are 
partially  concealed  beneath  the  helmet  or  hood  previously 
mentioned.  This  plant  must  not  be  confounded  with  A.  japoni- 
cum,  the  flowers  of  which  are  deeper  in  colour,  and  the  whole 
plant  dwarfer.  It  is  not  by  any  means  fastidious  as  to  soil  or 
aspect,  and  may  be  easily  progagated  by  division  of  the  roots, 
or  more  correctly,  by  young  tubers,  which  form  at  the  side  of  the 
older  ones, 

Phygelius  capensis. — A  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
plant  when  seen  at  its  best,  for  which  it  requires  a  warm 
situation  in  a  rich  light  sandy  loam,  containing  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  In  many  parts  of  this  country 
it  can  never  be  seen  in  good  condition  unless  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall,  in  which  position  the  rich  tubular  Howmrs  and 
the  dark  green  leaves  are  seen  to  grvat  advantage.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
members  of  the  Figwort  family  (Scrophulariaceje)  forming  a 
half-shrnbby  plant  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  with  dark,  oval, 
lanceolate  leaves,  notched  at  the  margin.  The  flowers,  which  are 
very  numerous,  ai’e  tubular,  curved,  the  limb  divided  into  five 
roundish  lobes;  colour  a  rich  vermilion  tinged  with  yellow  in 
the  throat.  It  may  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  or 
division,  also  by  seed  when  procurable. 
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Zauschneria  CALiPOENiCA. — A  near  relative  of  theFuclisias 
flowering  during  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  being  very  easy 
to  cultivate,  it  is  rather  curious  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
met  with  in  our  gardens,  being  very  useful  as  a  pot  plant  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  during  the  slight  gap  which  exists 
just  before  the  Chrysanthemums  enliven  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  month  of  suicides.  Cuttings  should  be  struck  in  a 
cool  frame  late  in  spring,  and  the  plants  pushed  forward  in  light 
rich  soil,  with  an  occasional  supply  of  liquid  manure,  when  they 
will  form  handsome  little  bushes  without  tying  in  5-inch  pots. 
Jt  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  plant  is  quite  hardy, 
except  in  very  cold  and  heavy  soils,  and  that  grown  in  the  open 
border  it  produces  quantities  of  flowers  until  the  severe  frosts 
set  in.  The  flowers,  which  individually  are  drooping,  are  borne 
in  a  loose  erect  spike,  colour  a  bright  scarlet.  Unlike  most 
flowers  the  petals  are  small  and  comparatively  inconspicuous, 
while  the  calyx  is  highly  coloured,  of  a  funnel  shape,  and  without 
close  inspection  would  be  taken  for  the  corolla.  The  leaves  are 
linear  lanceolate,  the  upper  ones  ovate,  acute,  small,  placed 
alternately.  A  native  of  California.  May  be  propagated  by 
seed  or  division  as  well  as  by  cuttings. — G-.  Guthrie. 


A  CHEAP  PLANT  AND  CUCUMBER  PIT. 

Would  it  be  asking  too  much  for  you  to  give  dimensions  and 
arrangements  internally,  heating,  &c.,  of  a  handy  little  span-roof  plant 
stove,  say  20  or  25  feet  long,  10  or  12  feet  wide,  with  a  division,  so  that 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  could  be  grown  in  one  part  if  desired  ?  The  floor 
could  be  sunk  2  feet  or  so.  The  position  is  open.  Would  it  be  desirable 
to  have  ends  of  house  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west  ?  and  what 
would  probable  outside  cost  be  1 — D,  Hardy. 

[We  are  not  aware  that  we  can  reply  to  the  above  letter  more  usefully 
than  by  reproducing  a  simple  plan  and  explanatory  article  that  was 


prepared  by  our  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Inglis,  a  few  years  ago.  Such 
a  pit  we  should  prefer  to  stand  with  the  ends  north  and  south,  but  we 
do  not  consider  the  point  very  material.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
estimates  of  cost  ;  these  can  be  obtained  from  horticultural  builders  or 
tradesmen.  Mr.  Inglis  states:— “In  the  erection  of  pits,  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  heat  by  the  means  of  ‘  mother  earth  ’  is  very  often  under¬ 
estimated,  if  not  ignored  altogether.  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  we 
•can  do  with  more  advantage  to  our  plants  than  endeavour  to  have  them 
rather  under  ground  than  above  it.  The  further  a  house  or  pit  is  raised 
above  ground  the  more  it  catches  the  bitter  blast  in  winter.  The  roof 
we  must  have  exposed  ;  but  why  have  the  walls  also  exposed,  when  they 
can  be  built  for  less  money,  and  heated  at  less  cost  afterwards,  by  having 
nothing  exposed  to  the  elements  but  the  glass  roof  ?  And  not  only  is 
it  of  advantage  in  heating  in  winter,  but  it  is  of  great  advantage  in  the 
maintenance  of  more  genial  moist  atmosphere  in  hot  dry  weather  in 
summer,  as  everyone  can  testify  who  has  had  experience  of  such  pits, 
or  given  the  thing  serious  consideration.  For  a  range  of  useful  pits 
I  would  suggest  something  like  what  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
section.  Supposing  a  a  to  be  the  ground-line,  mark  off  and  level  the 
soil  where  the  outside  walls  are  to  be,  and  ram  it  hard  so  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  its  sinking.  On  this  build  your  outside  walls,  placing  at 
iritervals  of  6  or  8  feet  under  the  wall  a  right-angle  elbow  3-inch  sanitary 
pipe,  socket  end  up,  as  shown  at  i  b.  By  placing  three  bricks  on  edge 
round  its  end,  and  breaking  off  the  end  of  the  brick  just  above  this  pipe, 
a  connection  with  the  inside  of  the  pit  is  secured.  Another  pipe,  placed 
in  the  socket  at  b,  will  rise  above  the  eaves  of  the  pit ;  and  to  prevent 
wet  entering,  a  tin  or  zinc  cover  can  be  supported  3  inches  above  the 
pipe  by  three  pieces  of  stout  wire,  to  fit  inside  the  sockets.  These  will 
form  ventilators,  which  may  in  most  cases  be  left  open,  except  in  severe 
weather  ;  but  when  desirable  to  have  them  at  command,  a  small  shutter 
to  each  inside  can  easily  be  applied.  When  the  mortar  is  sufficiently 


set,  the  spaces  between  the  walls  d  d  and  also  e  e  may  be  filled  up  with 
the  soil  excavated  for  a  footpath  c,  building  a  wall  on  each  side  in  the 
usual  way.  The  space  between  the  pits  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
gutter,  asphalted,  and  made  to  carry  the  water  to  tanks  inside  the  pits. 
These  gutters  should  be  1$  inches  or  2  feet  wide,  and  if  the  ventilators 
are  placed  alternately  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  cleaning  out, 
attending  to  shading  in  summer,  or  applying  mats  or  other  coverings  in 
the  winter.  A  drain-pipe  under  the  ashes  in  the  beds  will  carry  part  of 
the  water  (otherwise  wasted)  back  to  the  tanks.  The  inside  arrangement 
of  this  pit  is  specially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  decorative  plants  of 
dwarf  growth,  such  as  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Bouvardias, 
Achimenes,  Begonias,  Poinsettias,  and  dozens  of  other  plants,  which  will 
do  far  better  than  in  houses  of  any  other  description.  But  with  a  little 
modification  of  the  arrangements  it  can  be  made  equally  suitable  for 
propagating,  forcing  winter-flowering  plants,  growing  pot  Vines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  &c. 

“  The  great  objection  to  these  sunken  pits  is  the  necessity  of  having 
steps  down  to  the  doorways.  This,  however,  is  not  always  necessary. 
If  they  are  built  on  sloping  ground  they  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
wholly  under  ground,  except  the  ends  in  which  the  doors  are  placed.  In 
such  a  case  the  end  walls  would  have  to  be  built  first,  the  mean  height  of 
the  soil  ascertained  and  levelled  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  form  a 
terrace,  and  upon  this  level,  properly  consolidated,  commence  to  build  as 
on  level  ground.  In  building  a  number  of  such  pits  a  large  tank  should 
occupy  the  opposite  end  to  the  door,  and  these  should  not  only  be  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other,  but  should  be  made  one  tank,  so  that  the  water 
will  run  direct  from  the  gutter  into  it.  In  every  such  tank  a  flow-and- 
return  hot-water  pipe  should  be  placed,  for  the  use  of  cold  water  in 
watering  plants  works  untold  mischief  wherever  it  is  applied  in  heated 
structures.”] 


NOTES  ON  DAHLIAS. 

Many  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal,  speaking  of  your  report  of  the 
Great  National  Dahlia  Show,  have  written  me,  asking  information  re¬ 
specting  the  cultivation  of  the  flower. 

I  am  truly  delighted  to  find  the  great  success  of  our  Show  on  the 
5th  and  6th  inst.  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  many  who  from  their 
remarks  are  desirous  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  this  noble  flower. 
The  formation  of  the  above  Society  was  for  this  very  object,  and  I  think 
the  Committee  have  good  reason  to  hope  their  labour  has  not  been  in  vain. 

To  answer  all  letters  is  more  than  I  can  undertake,  and  I  trust  your 
insertion  of  the  enclosed  will  be  taken  as  a  wish  on  my  part  to  withhold 
nothing  I  have  gathered  from  its  successful  cultivation  for  many  years. 
Dahlias,  I  find,  have  three  great  wants  to  commence  with,  which  must  be 
strictly  attended  to.  First,  plenty  of  air  ;  second,  plenty  of  loam  ;  third, 
plenty  of  water,  supplied  at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  they  may 
require. 

Many  questions  are  asked  regards  planting,  soil,  disbudding,  length  of 
time  required  before  the  flower  is  fit  for  showing,  and  many  others.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  these  questions  put  ;  it  shows  a  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  those  asking  to  possess  a  sound  foundation  to  start  upon.  I  reply  I 
only  know  of  one  of  the  successful  means  whereby  the  above  results  can 
be  obtained — that  is  “  Practical  Experience.”  The  difference  of  soil, 
situation,  and  changeable  climate  prevent  any  definite  rule  being  laid 
down.  Besides,  we  have  enemies  abroad,  which  must  be  diligently  sought 
for  and  destroyed. 

Those  who  are  bent  upon  seeing  a  first  prize  upon  their  stands  at  our 
next  grand  National  Dahlia  Show  must  not  at  times  mind  rising  with  the 
sun,  nor  must  they  ignore  the  light  of  the  moon,  for  by  its  influence 
many  a  grand  bloom  has  been  saved  from  destruction.  If  its  light  is 
withdrawn  use  such  as  you  have  at  command,  and  the  last  thing  go  and 
look  at  the  face  of  your  choicest  blooms.  You  will  often  find  one  of  the 
many  enemies  spoken  of  which  in  a  few  minutes  will  spoil  that  which  has 
taken  days  to  produce. 

I  find  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  respecting  our  choice  of  plants, 
Pompon  and  single,  that  comes  rushing  into  one’s  mind,  I  cannot  ask 
more  of  your  valuable  space,  but  will  continue  the  article  at  another 
time,  if  wished. — H.  G. 

[We  will  readily  accord  space  for  such  cultural  notes  as  we  may  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  grower  so  skilful  as  we  know  “  H.  G.”  to  be.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  BENDIGO. 

..Chrysanthemum  Bendigo  is  a  bond  fide  sport,  having  originated 
from  a  plant  that  was  sent  me  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Heale.  During  the 
time  that  I  was  increasing  and  fixing  the  sport  I  showed  flowers  of  the 
parent  at  various  shows,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Heale,  and  it  was  never 
challenged  as  being  anything  different.  At  Eastbourne  I  showed  the 
sport  for  the  first  time,  a  bloom  from  the  parent  stock  likewise  accompanied 
it.  There  it  was  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  Judges — Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Davis,  two  of  our  largest  Chrysanthemum  growers.  I  also  sent  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  stand  of  six  blooms,  four  of  the  sport 
and  two  of  the  stock  it  started  from,  giving  it  as  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Heale. 
There  it  was  also  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Those  flowers  were 
shown  the  next  day  at  the  National  Chrysanthemem  Show  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Aquarium,  and  some  time  previous  to  the  judging  the  President, 
E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  parent  blooms  were 
not  those  of  Mrs.  Heale,  and  he  thought  they  were  Eve.  Someone 
at  the  time  suggested  that  the  sport  might  be  Mabel  Ward,  and 
attention  was  directed  to  a  plant  of  that  variety  standing  near  in  one  of 
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the  groups  ;  but  Mr.  Sanderson  considered  them  quite  distinct,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sport  Bendigo  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  variety.  The  Judges 
also  awarded  it  a  certificate.  Owing  to  the  above  doubt  as  to  its  proper 
parentage  there  was  no  mention  whatever  made  of  its  origin  in  the 
advertisements. — J.  Ridout,  Reigate. 


The  Fruit  Manual. — As  will  be  seen  by  advertisement  in  another 
column  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work  is  now  ready  for  distribution, 

-  German  J ustice. — We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 

arid  Son,  Swanley,  showed  a  collection  of  Dahlias  (similar  to  their 
exhibit  at  South  Kensington  on  the  9th  ult.)  at  Frankfurt,  and  that  the 
Germans  refused  to  allow  the  cards  being  placed  upon  them,  because 
they  attracted  more  attention  than  all  the  other  exhibits.  However,  after  a 
while  they  gave  the  exhibitors  a  certificate  of  highest  honour  and  medal. 

- Apples — American  Mother  and  Gravenstein. — Mr.  Young 

writes  “  I  can  fully  endorse  the  statement  of  ‘  J.  A.  W.,  Alderminster,' 
that  the  American  Mother  Apple  is  one  of  the  mo-t  delicious  dessert  Apples 
known.  It  may  not  succeed  in  all  districts  in  the  open,  but  a  few 
cordons  trained  against  a  wall  could  be  grown  in  most  gardens.  Graven¬ 
stein  is  another  delicious  Apple,  but  it  is  much  larger  than  the  ‘  Mother  ’ 
and  angular  in  shape,  but  no  early  dessert  Apple  can  surpass  it  for 
Savour.” 

-  Gardening  Appointments. — The  following  gardening  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  made  through  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill, 
London  : — Mr.  Philip  Wells  as  head  gardener  to  Geo.  Lee,  Esq.,  J.  P., 
Bapchild  Court,  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  and  Mr.  Campbell  (lately  at  Hart- 
field  Grange,  Kent),  as  head  gardener  to  G.  de  Quehewittle,  Esq.,  Noir- 
mount  Manor,  Jersey.  We  are  also  informed  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Slattery 
(late  head  gardener  to  Sir  Riehard  J.  Musgrave)  has  been  appointed  steward 
and  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Emly-Tervoe,  Clarina,  Limerick, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Timothy  O’Rourke,  resigned. 

-  Warner’s  King  Apple, — Mr.  John  Carter,  Keighley,  writes 

to  us — “  I  forward  a  few  Warner’s  King  Apple,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Taylor 
of  Dersingham  in  Norfolk.  They  are  from  trees  I  sent  Mr.  Taylor  five 
years  ago,  and  the  same  strain  that  we  have  propagated  upwards  of  sixty 
years.  For  this  locality  and  for  kitchen  use  from  January  to  May  there 
is  no  Apple  at  all  equal  to  Warner’s  King.”  [The  Apples  are  very  fine 
indeed,  the  six  fruits  weighing  90  ozs.,  an  average  of  15  ozs.  each.  The 
heaviest  fruit  weighed  18  ozs.] 

-  Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  Society. — We  are  informed  that 

the  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  18th  and  19th.  Dr.  G.  M.  Lowe,  Castle  Hill,  is  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

-  The  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening”  (170  Strand).— Part  12  of 

this  work  contains  descriptions  and  figures  of  plants  from  Celosia  to 
Cherry,  the  majority  of  the  illustrations  being  faithful  representations  of 
the  plants,  and  the  nomenclature  is  now  very  accurate.  An  improvement 
has  also  been  adopted — namely,  giving  references  to  works  containing 
figures  of  the  plants  described. 

-  Pedigree  Roses. — Mr.  H.  Bennett  is  now  sending  out  the 

following  new  Roses,  all  of  which  have  gained  honours  at  the  principal 
London  shows: — Mary  Bennett. — “A  Hybrid  Perpetual  without  the 
slightest  stain  of  Tea,  of  a  dwarf,  bushy,  vigorous  habit ;  foliage  very 
large,  rich,  and  handsome  ;  flowers  large  and  of  beautiful  form,  opening 
well ;  petals  very  thick,  round,  and  smooth  on  the  edges  ;  colour  the  same 
all  through — of  a  most  brilliant  rosy  cerise ;  thoroughly  perpetual.  A 
seedling  from  Baroness  Rothschild.”  Certificated  at  Crystal  Palace 
Show,  Royal  Botanical  Society,  and  at  Manchester.  Mrs.  George 
Dickson. — “Hybrid  Perpetual;  a  very  strong  grower;  an  early,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  late  bloomer  ;  has  always  been  mildew-proof  both  here  and 
at  Stapleford  ;  flowers  large,  not  too  full,  opening  very  freely  ;  bright 
satiny  pink,  a  new  colour.”  Certificated  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Grace  Darling. — “  Tea ;  a  yery  vigorous  grower,  flowering  very  freely 


from  every  shoot ;  blooms  very  large,  very  full,  opening  well  indoors  and 
out ;  colour  quite  new,  base  of  petals  creamy  white,  deeply  tinted  and 
shaded  with  pinkish  peach  ;  thoroughly  distinct  ;  very  early  when 
forced,”  Certificated  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  These  were 
shown  last  year,  and  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  many  rosarians, 
the  good  opinions  then  formed  having  been  confirmed  by  the  examples 
shown  this  season. 

-  Stewed  Lettuce. — Mr.  Luckhurst  writes  in  reply  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent — “  The  Lettuces  are  carefully  washed  and  reduced  in  size 
sufficiently  for  each  Lettuce,  or  portion  of  a  Lettuce,  to  be  just  large 
enough  when  cooked  to  be  taken  upon  a  tablespoon.  To  effect  this  some 
of  the  outer  leaves  are  stripped  from  a  small  Lettuce,  or  a  large  one  is 
quartered  and  the  quarters  reduced  considerably.  They  are  then  tied  in 
small  bundles  and  cooked  in  water  in  the  same  way  as  a  Cabbage. 
When  done  strain  and  press  gently  to  extract  the  water,  and  then  let 
them  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes  in  clear  gravy  in  a  stewpan.  They 
are  then  untied,  arranged  tastefully  in  layers  in  a  vegetable  dish,  and 
served  with  some  of  the  gravy  around  them.  The  Lettuce  should  come 
to  table  a  bright  green  colour,  and  with  the  clear  gravy  around  them  form 
an  attractive  and  novel  dish,  alike  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  delicious  to 
the  palate.” 

-  Messrs.  Cassell’s  Publications. — The  monthly  packet  of 

these  contains  part  50  of  “  Paxton’s  Flower  Garden,”  which  gives  a  fine 
plate  of  Nymphma  devoniensis,  an  extremely  handsome  hybrid  between 
N.  rubra  and  N.  Lotus,  or,  as  some  have  supposed,  N.  dentata.  A  figure 
is  also  given  of  Solenidium  racemosum,  a  little-known  Orchid,  separated 
from  Oncidium  by  a  few  characters.  The  flowers  are  yellow  barred  with 
reddish  brown,  and  the  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Granada,  at  an  altitude 
of  8500  feet.  Woodcuts  are  also  given  of  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Mas- 
devallia  Wageneriana,  Lonicera  fragrantissima.  Acacia  marginata,  Gastro- 
lobium  velutinum,  and  Pentaptera  sicula.  Part  6  of  “  Cassell’s  Popular 
Gardening  ”  has  a  continuation  of  chapters  on  Rose  Culture,  Florists 
Flowers,  Flower  Garden  and  Kitchen  Garden,  together  with  articles  on 
the  Suburban  Garden,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cucumber,  each  subject  being 
fully  considered.  Part  91  of  “  Familiar  Wild  Flowers  ”  contains  plates 
and  description  of  the  Henbit  (Lamium  amplexicaule),  and  the  Field 
Scorpion  Grass  (Myosotis  arvensis).  Part  68  of  “Familiar  Garden 
Flowers”  giving  figures  of  Primula  verticillata  and  Helianthemum 
vulgare. 


ROSE  BELLE  LYONNAISE. 

Your  pleasant  and  instructive  notes  on  the  past  Rose  season  tempt 
me  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  a  faithful  old  friend  who,  I  am  sorry  to 
find,  is  not  named  in  your  several  correspondents’  lists.  A  true  and  trusted 
friend  has  Belle  Lyonnaise  been  to  me  from  early  spring  to  now  in,  I 
may  say,  the  autumn.  Never  has  “  cut  and  come  again  ”  been  more 
fully  exemplified.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  never  counted  the  blooms  it 
has  given  me  from  first  to  last — no,  not  last,  for  now  there  are  almost 
countless  buds,  and  I  daily  pick  from  ten  to  twelve  blooms,  and  such 
blooms  as  would  not  disgrace  a  show  box  anywhere.  It  is  against  a  9-foot 
north  wall  in  a  sheltered  garden.  It  grows  apace  in  spite  of  the  good 
strength  expended  on  blossom.  Beside  it  on  the  wall  is  Madame  Lambard, 
also  doing  well  and  blooming  well,  but  she  cannot  vie  with  good  old 
Belle  Lyonnaise. 

As  with  “A.  F.  M.  ”  so  with  me  (“A.  L.  M.”)  has  A.  K.  Williams 
proved  false.  The  same  story  may  be  told  of  Marie  Baumann.  La  France 
has  done  well  in  its  second  blow.  Doubtless  the  exceptionally  dry  season 
may  plead  excuses  for  many  Rose  failures,  but  many  H  P.’s  and  Teas 
have  done  well  this  year  in  this  comparatively  moist  and  good  Rose  soil. 
I  must  not  forget  another  good  Tea — Reve  d’Or — a  grand  and  free  bloomer 
here. — A.  L.  M. 

HOT  WEATHER  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Settling  his  difference  to  his  own  satisfaction  with  “  A  Thinker,”  and 
admitting  having  attributed  to  him  opinions  which  he  does  not  fully 
entertain,  “  An  Old  Gardener  ”  states  tie  is  “  not  prepared  to  admit  the 
same  in  regard  to  Mr.  Abbey.”  Is  this  the  answer  to  my  statement  at 
page  261 — viz.,  that  the  scarcity  of  fruit  of  the  past  few  years  has  been 
more  the  result  of  immature  wood  in  autumn  than  of  frost  in  spring  ? 
And,  although  “An  Old  Gardener’s”  attention  was  directed  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  article  at  page  191,  where  it  is  stated  “  the  frosts  of  April 
made  quick  destructive  work  of  the  blossom  and  embryo  fruit  of  hardy 
trees,”  and  to  the  concluding  one — viz.,  “if  the  elements  are  favourable 
we  shall  have  abundant  crops  another  season,”  they  are  passed  over  in 
silence.  As  no  reply  has  been  vouchsafed  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to 
repeat  my  statement  at  page  261 — viz.,  “  Your  correspondent  begins  and 
ends  by  ignoring  facts,  and  I  must  add  attributes  to  me  “  deductions’’  at 
page  234,  which  he  tells  us  at  page  289  he  did  “  not  credit  ”  me  with. 
Then  he  takes  up  what  he  terms  the  keynote  of  my  article — viz.,  “  The 
trees  may  form  fruit  buds,  give  promise  of  abundant  crops  by  profusion  of 
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blooms,  yet  tbe  fruit  fails  to  set,  or  if  setting  drops’  otf  before  taking  the 
first  swelling.  This  is  a  consequence  of  last  year’s  imperfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  buds  and  immaturity  of  the  wood.”  This  state  of  things 
“  An  Old  Gardener”  appears  not  to  be  acquainted  with.  He  has  not  seen  a 
case  of  this  kind  after  a  cold  sunless  season  preceding  as  that  of  the 
autumn  of  1868.  He  states,  at  page  235,  “  Hard  firm  ripe  growth  I  will 
readily  grant  are  conducive  to  the  formation  of  blossom  buds,  and  also,  I 
willingly  concede,  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  flowers,”  and  “  I 
always  have  endeavoured  and  always  shall  endeavour  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  mature  the  growths  of  fruit  trees,  because  that  is  a  safe  course 
to  pursue  for  the  production  of  blossom  ;  ”  yet  we  are  told  that  fairly  well 
matured  wood  only  is  necessary,  for  he  “has  seen”  the  finest  blossom 
and  fruit  too  on  those  parts  of  shoots  that  are  not  the  hardest  and 
ripest.”  Immature  wood,  imperfectly  developed  blossom  buds,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  failure  of  our  fruit  crops — all  is  due  to  frost. 

Following  up  the  line  of  argument  we  come  to  the  phrase  “ripened  or 
stunted  wood,”  as  if  wood  to  be  ripe  must  be  stunted,  and  that  the  growth  and 
resulting  crops  of  trees  in  orchards  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  richer 
soil  of  gardens  and  under  the  manipulation  of  the  cultivator,”  “cannot 
mean  anything  but  that  immature  wood  in  autumn  is  more  fatal  to  the 
crops  than  frost  in  spring.”  Further,  your  correspondent  asserts  that 
stunted  trees  are  not  the  most  fruitful.  “  There  are  thousands  of  them 
fruitless  now,  while  younger  healthier  trees  under  the  manipulation  of 
cultivators  are  bearing  fruit,  but  I  can  see  any  leafless  fruit  trees  in  an 
orchard  on  gravel,  the  wood  is  as  hard  and  stunted  as  can  well  be 
imagined  ;  but  trees  in  the  garden  are  still  green,  yet  the  growths  being 
thin  will  be  sufficiently  ripened,  and,  frost  permitting,  the  trees  will  yield 
better  crops  than  the  starved  and  hardwooded  orchard  examples.”  Surely 
stunted  trees  casting  their  leaves  by  the  middle  of  September  have  neither 
ripened  wood  nor  perfectly  formed  fruit  buds.  The  garden  here  is  on 
gravel,  and  I  have  not  a  standard  tree,  nor  is  there  one  in  old  orchards 
about  here  that  is  in  such  a  pitiable  plight  as  those  described.  They  have 
the  foliage  still  fresh  and  green,  and  in  an  orchard  that  knows  no  “  culti¬ 
vation,”  only  that  of  the  depasturing  of  the  grass  by  sheep,  are  some  trees 
with  their  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  Apples.  The  trees,  however,  are  an 
exception,  as  the  fruit  crops  are  a  general  failure  in  Hunts  as  elsewhere. 
The  standard  trees  bristle  with  buds,  not  only  on  spurs  from  last  year’s 
wood,  but  that  of  the  current  season  is  terminated  by  a  fruit  bud,  the 
growth  being  from  6  to  12  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  I  have  young 
trees  under  cultivation  that  have  shoots  on  those  extending  a  yard  and 
more  in  length,  and  not  a  fruit  bud  on  any  of  them  as  regards  this  year’s 
growth,  whilst  the  wood  of  last  year  of  a  similar  length  is  a  mass  of 
blossom  buds.  I  mention  this  to  refute  “An  Old  Gardener’s”  assertion 
that  I  may  mislead  by  appearing  to  be  an  advocate  of  “  starvation.” 

Now  I  want  an  answer  to  the  question,  that  since  frost  is  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  outdoor  fruit  crops,  why  the  trees  in  orchards  are  fruit¬ 
less,  and  younger  healthier  trees  in  gardens  are  bearing  fruit.  Surely 
“  An  Old  Gardener  ”  does  not  mean  the  latter  are  proof  against  frost, 
whilst  the  blossom  on  orchard  trees  is  susceptible  of  injury.  I  thought  it 
destroyed  all  alike. 

With  regard  to  Kent  versiis  Northumberland,  the  former  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  fruit  gardens  as  the  latter  is  for  the  extent  of  its  sheep 
pastures.  Compare  the  two  counties  in  the  matter  of  fruit-growing. 
There  may  be  a  more  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  in  the  north  than  the  south 
this  year,  but  that  there  are  places  in  Kent  with  fruitful  orchards  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  one  practising  there  may  not  be  devoid 
of  interest.  It  is  dated  September  23rd  : — “  We  are  having  beautiful 
weather,  bringing  on  the  fruit  crops,  which  are  good,  especially  Apples, 
also  Pears,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  being  very  fine,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  Filberts.”  Is  this  an  evidence  that  the  trees  there  were  less  mature  in 
wood  than  in  other  parts  of  Kent,  and  consequently  escaped  frost  by 
blossoming  later?  Perhaps  your  correspondent  may  know  that  Kent  is 
not  nearly  so  elevated  as  Northumberland,  and  that  localities  at  an 
elevation  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  are  less  liable  to  spring  frosts  than 
those  that  are  several  hundred  feet  lower.  It  makes  all  the  difference, 
not  only  on  the  score  of  immunity  from  spring  frosts,  but  in  the  hardier 
kinds  of  fruit ;  trees  grown  in  cold  localities,  as  those  of  Northumberland, 
must  be  compared  with  those  that  will  succeed  in  the  warm  ones  of 
Kent. 

The  most  unhappy  deduction  drawn  by  “  An  Old  Gardener  ”  from 
my  article  on  page  191  is  bringing  forward  an  extract  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Luckhurst,  to  be  found  on  page  63,  July  22nd,  1869.  I  never  said  that 
this  year  (1884)  being  hot  and  dry  the  crop  in  1885  would  be  abundant 
unless  the  elements  were  favourable,  and  that  they  were  not  in  1869. 
This  proves  exactly  what  I  have  been  contending  for.  “  An  Old 
Gardener”  may  say,  “Failure  of  the  fruit  crops  is  all  due  to  frost  in 
spring.  Immature  wood  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  Now  turn  to  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  vol.  xvii.,  page  65,  where  we  have  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  Luckhurst,  and  begin  where  “  An  Old  Gardener  ”  stops 
quoting,  and  we  read  “  Standard  Plum  trees  in  most  instances  have  a 
miserable  crop  of  abortive  bladder  Plums,  stoneless  and  deformed  ;  while 
Cherry  orchards,  whose  trees  were  ‘  clouds  of  bloom,’  have  shed  their 
fruit  to  a  ruinous  extent,  to  the  great  loss  of  many  fruit  speculators.  A 
custom  prevails  in  most  parts  of  Kent,  as  soon  as  the  blossom  of  orchard 
trees  has  fallen  and  the  young  fruit  are  visible  to  sell  the  fruit  by  auction. 
This  year  the  prices  obtained  were  generally  very  high,  and  consequently 
it  will  probably  prove  a  disastrous  season  to  the  buyer.  In  one  case  so 
abundant  and  promising  was  the  crop,  that  although  that  of  last  year 
was  good,  yet  the  highest  bid  of  last  year  was  almost  doubled.”  On  the 
same  page  is  an  article  by  “  C.  M.,”  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Rivers  and  his  garden  this  spring,  and  was 


surprised  to  observe  the  almost  total  failure  of  his  Peach  crop.  He 
attributed  the  loss  of  this  fruit  to  the  extreme  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
while  the  trees  were  in  flower.  This  made  the  pollen  into  paste.”  Then 
f  Hows  “  C.  M.’s  ”  view  of  the  failure.  “  I  am  convinced  that  last  year 
was  anything  but  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  Peach  wood.  The  trees 
suffered  from  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  soil  throughout  the  summer, 
and  were  not  improved  by  being  stimulated  into  growth  by  the  autumnal 
rains.  The  mischief  then  done  did  not  show  itself  until  the  spring.” 
And  there  also  occurs  this  statement — “  The  fact  is  our  fruit  trees  are  in 
too  many  instances  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  they  bear  fruit, 
well ;  if  not,  it  is  the  season — the  wet  or  the  dry,  the  winds,  or  the  scarcity 
of  bees,  or  the  multiplicity  of  birds,  or  the  flight  of  insects — anything,  in 
fact,  except  the  true  cause,”  and  “  frost  ”  is  not  so  much  as  remotely 
hinted  at.  Then  turn  back  to  pages  56  and  57  and  we  find  Mr.  Pearson 
is  credited  with  stating  at  page  421  of  the  previous  volume  “  That  the 
failure  of  the  Peach  crop  were  due  to  a  total  absence  of  sun  and  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere  whilst  the  trees  were  in  bloom.”  “  There  was  no  frost 
sufficient  to  do  any  injury.  In  April  the  weather  from  excessive  cold 
became  unusually  warm  for  the  season,  and  it  was  then  the  fruit  fell.” 
This  latter  extract  is  that  of  the  writer  of  the  article — viz.,  “  Archam- 
baud.” 

Whatever  consolation  “An  Old  Gardener”  can  obtain  from  those 
extracts  he  is  quite  welcome  to,  as  they  show  that  there  are  other  things  to 
reckon  against  in  the  culture  of  fruit  besides  frost. — G.  Abbky. 


THE  READING  BEGONIAS. 

I  CAN  endorse  all  that  was  said  on  page  172  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  these  Begonias  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  at  Reading. 
Begonias,  it  is  said  by  some,  are  rapidly  falling  into  the  condition  to 
which  the  Calceolaria  and  Cineraria  have  come — viz.,  that  growers  will 
no  longer  care  to  buy  named  varieties,  but  that  as  they  come  so  good 
from  seed  will  content  themselves  by  growing  plants  from  seed.  One 
can  recollect  well  when  long  lists  of  named  Cinerarias  used  to  appear, 
and  when  with  considerable  trouble  and  expense  a  collection  was  per¬ 
petuated  by  cuttings ;  the  same  was  done,  but  with  greater  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  more  “  miffy,”  with  Calceolarias  ;  but  by  degrees, 
as  seed  was  carefully  and  honestly  harvested  and  distributed  by  firms  of 
well-known  respectability,  growers  were  contented  with  what  their  seed¬ 
ling  pans  produced,  and  so  it  is  said  it  will  be  with  Begonias,  Perhaps, 
but  at  any  rate  now  it  is  well  to  know  the  names  and  characters  of  a 
few  good  ones,  and  there  are  those  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  which,  being  out 
of  the  run  of  the  usual  strains,  are  peculiarly  useful,  their  pecu¬ 
liarity  being,  I  imagine,  that  they  have  more  of  the  B.  Pearcei  blood  in 
them,  and  that  therefore  the  foliage  is  very  ornamental. 

Sutton's  Reading  Beauty, — This  is  apparently  a  distinct  strain  of 
dwarf  habit,  into  which  the  blood  of  B.  Pearcei  has  been  largely  infused. 
I  have  in  my  own  greenhouse  a  pure  white  one,  which  is  very  beautiful ; 
and  there  are  also  of  the  same  strain  plants  with  the  flowers  of  various 
colours — citron,  coral,  salmon,  magenta,  scarlet,  crimson,  &c.  To  those 
who  think  flowers  6  inches  across  the  perfection  of  beauty  these  will  seem 
for  their  size  insignificant  ;  but  they  are  very  pretty,  more  useful  for 
cutting,  and  neater  than  the  larger-flowered  ones.  Then  there  is 

Meteor. — This  has  flowers  of  a  bright  orange  and  reddish-orange  tint, 
produced  in  great  profusion  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  with  a  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  foliage,  the  ground  being  dark  green  marked  with  white 
veins  ;  its  habit  also  is  very  dwarf  and  very  suitable  where  many  Be¬ 
gonias  are  grown  for  a  front  row,  where  its  beautiful  foliage  would  show 
very  well. 

Pearcei  grandiflora  is  a  larger  form  of  the  species.  It  has  the  same 
beautiful  velvety  foliage,  with  large  clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  Its 
foliage  alone,  even  if  it  had  no  flowers,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  a 
desirable  plant,  but  its  profusion  of  yellow  flowers  adds  greatly  to  its 
value.  As  I  haze  not  seen  these  varieties  in  many  places  where  Begonias 
are  grown,  I  am,  I  hope,  doing  good  service  in  bringing  them  under  the 
notice  of  lovers  of  this  favourite  class  of  flowers. — D.,  Deal. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

The  Ditnlop  House  Orchids. — The  extensive  collection  of 
Orchids  formed  by  the  late  T.  D.  Cunningham  Graham,  Esq., 
Dunlop  House,  Dunlop,  Ayrshire,  which  subsequently  became 
the  property  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  D.  Kemp,  was  sold  by  Mr.  J.  0. 
Stevens  at  his  auction  rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Thursday,  September  25th,  the  total  amount  realised  being 
£740.  Some  of  the  principal  prices  obtained  were  the  following: 
— Ccelogyne  cristata,  Chatsworth  variety,  thirty  growths,  £5  10s.; 
Cypripedium  grande,  two  growths,  10  guineas;  C.  selligerum 
majus,  four  growths,  14^  guineas ;  C.  Sedeni,  2  feet  across, 
6  guineas  ;  C.  Dominianum,  fine  specimen,  1 1  guineas  ;  C.  albo- 
purpureum,  three  growths,  10  guineas ;  Dendrochilum  filiforme, 
90  flower  spikes,  12  guineas;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  Cob- 
bianum,  £7  ;  Vanda  suavis,  21  guineas  ;  Vanda  Lowi,  16  guineas ; 
Sobralia  xantholeuca,  £7  10s.;  Laelia  anceps  Barkeri,  nineteen 
pseudo-bulbs,  7  guineas ;  Cattleya  intermedia,  100  pseudo  bulbs, 
3 1  guineas;  Vanda  suavis,  Veitch’s  variety,  30  guineas;  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana  splendens,  14  guineas ;  Angraecum  sesquipedale, 
15  guineas,  and  another  4  feet  high,  one  of  the  best  plants  in  the 
country,  18  guineas  ;  V  nda  tricolor,  16  guineas ;  Vanda  suavis. 
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Manchester  variety,  £17;  Masdevallia  Harryana  conchiflora, 
£7  10s.;  and  Cymbidiuni  Lowianum,  11  guineas. 


Ca.la.nthe  vestita. — This  Calanthe  should  be  increased  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  as  it  forms  nearly  two 
pseudo-bulbs  to  every  one,  this  is  not  much  trouble.  It  throws 
out  a  long  spike  of  pink  and  white  llowers,  which  shows  to 
advantage  well  when  mixed  in  a  group  with  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
They  are  deciduous,  mostly  losing  their  leaves  whilst  in  flower. 
After  they  have  flowered  they  should  be  kept  quite  dry  in  a  warm 
place  until  it  is  time  to  start  them  in  growth  again,  then  place 
one  or  two  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  pot,  varying  the  size  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  employing  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
loam,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand.  It  is  also  very  beneficial  to 
give  them  a  little  weak  guano  water  about  once  a  week  when 
growing. 

Calanthe  Yeitchii.  — Another  free-growing  and  free- 
flowering  Calanthe  that  is  well  worth  growing.  Its  flower 
spikes  are  from  2  to  4  feet  in  length,  three  parts  of  the  stem 
being  covered  with  beautiful  pink  flowers,  which  last  long  in 
perfection.  It  comes  into  bloom  later  than  C.  vestita,  and  has 
generally  lost  all  its  foliage  before  the  flowers  expand.  It  requires 
the  same  treatment  as  the  above — namely,  plenty  of  water  when 
growing  and  afterwards  a  period  of  rest. 

Calanthe  veeatrifolia. — One  of  the  evergreen  Calanthes 
and  is  more  difficult  to  grow  than  those  already  mentioned.  It 
throws  up  its  long  spike  of  beautiful  white  flowers  mostly  in  the 
winter,  which  lasts  several  weeks  in  perfection,  althougli  I  have 
seen  it  in  flower  in  August.  As  soon  as  it  commences  growing  it 
should  be  potted  in  a.  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  adding  a  little 
decayed  manure  and  sand.  After  it  is  potted  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  watering,  or  the  young  growth  wull  quickly  decay. 
This  is  an  old  Orchid,  but  is  well  worth  growing. — A  Workee. 


C.ARNATION  GLOIRE  DE  NANCY 

As  a  grand  white-flowered  variety  this  should  be  largely  grown  to 
afford  flowers  for  cutting.  It  migot  not  suit  the  taste  and  require¬ 
ments  of  those  who  grow  blooms  for  exhibition  only,  for  in  the  Carnation, 
as  in  the  Rose,  the  shape  and  formation  of  the  flower  appears  to  be  the 
main  object  to  be  attained,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  the  fragrant  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  flower.  Some  varieties  are  almost  faultless  as  regards  the 
symmetry  of  the  flower,  but  the  delightful  perfume  that  renders  the 
Carnation  one  of  our  most  popular  hardy  plants  is  sadly  deficient.  We 
do  not  complain  of  the  beautiful  form  of  the  flower,  for  this  would  cer¬ 
tainly  raise  the  Carnation  considerably  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
love  it  for  its  fragrance  alone.  What  we  really  do  want  for  border  Car¬ 
nations  are  such  free-flowering  varieties  as  Lady  Manvers  (or  Royal 
Purple),  with  the  strong  delightful  perfume  of  the  old  Crimson  Clove. 
Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy  possesses  the  latter  quality  in  a  marked  degree, 
it  is  scarcely  so  sweet  as  that  favourite  old  variety,  and  the  flower  is 
smiUer.  The  dry  unfavourable  season  for  Carnations  outside  may  have 
told  against  it  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  strong  gi’ower  and  promises  to 
flower  very  freely,  and  therefore  a  grand  companion  for  the  old  Crimson 
Clove,  and  should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  sweet  Carnation 
flowers  are  required.  The  only  fault  this  variety  appears  to  possess  is 
that  of  the  flower  stems  becoming  too  tall.  It  evidently  grows  as  freely 
as  the  old  Clove,  and  there  appears  but  little  difliculty  in  obtaining  a 
stock  of  strong  plants,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  named  varieties 
now  in  cultivation. — W.  B. 


DINNER-TABLE  DECORATION. 

A  very  useful  article  was  published  in  this  Journal  (page  241)  on 
buttonhole  bouquets,  which  many  young  gardeners  would  peruse  with 
advautage.  The  floral  decoi’ation  of  the  dinner  table  is  also  a  most 
important  subject,  as  the  time  is  now  approaching  for  our  country 
dinner  parties,  and  that  means  much  extra  work  for  the  foreman  or 
floral  decorator.  To  aid  others  I  will  give  a  brief  description  of 
dinner-table  decorating,  which  may  be  useful  to  young  men  who 
have  taken  their  first  foreman's  p'ace,  and  perhaps  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  much  rt  specting  the  work.  The  principal 
point  in  arranging  a  dinner  table  is  neatness,  the  flowers  to  be 
arranged  symmetricall}^  and  not  too  many  colours.  We  will  start 
with  the  centrepiece,  supposing  it  to  consist  of  flowers  alone 
arranged  in  a  vase  18  inches  high,  a  dish  4  inches  from  the  base,  a 
smaller  dish  half  way  up,  the  vase  to  be  trumpet-shaped  at  the  top. 
The  flowers  should  be  assorted  according  to  their  size,  the  heaviest 
in  the  bottom,  aud  the  lightest  at  the  top.  It  often  happens  that 
shades  of  colour  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  size 
of  flower.  Small  flowers  of  dark  colour  at  the  bottom  of  a  vase 
contrast  well  with  larger  flowers  of  a  paler  shade  higher  up.  The 
base  looks  well  furnished  with  Maidenhair  Fern  and  trailing  pieces 
of  Cissus  discolor  and  Selaginella  ;  amongst  these  Kalosanthes 


coccinea,  Eucharis,  Allamonda  Hendersonii,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
the  middle  dish  to  contain  trailing  pieces  of  Selaginella  and  Adiantum 
gracillimum.  Amongst  these  place  Pancratium  fragraus,  Oncidium 
flexuosum.  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  and  Plumbago  capensis.  The 
trumpet  should  contain  a  few  spikes  of  Calanthes  if  in  flower,  or 
some  other  light  graceful  flower.  Bouvardias  red  and  white,  Rhj’n- 
cospermtim  jasminoides,  and  a  few  fronds  of  Lygodium  scandens, 
Selaginellas,  Adiantum  gracillimum,  and  Grasses,  with  a  few  Tro- 
pteolum  blooms.  Above  all  avoid  overcrowding.  In  general  few 
]ilants  are  wanted  at  the  dinner  table  ;  at  that  I  am  describing,  which  is 
for  four  persons,  I  should  put  two  Crotons,  Chelsoni  or  iuterruptus 
aureus,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centrepiece,  or  two  Asparagus 
pluraosus  nanus,  and  two  Riviiia  lisevis,  one  at  each  end  to  correspond. 
Their  red  fruits  show  up  well,  but  do  not  let  them  stop  in  more  than 
one  night,  or  their  berries  may  fall.  The  plants  near  the  centrepiece 
should  be  6  inches  lower  than  the  centrepiece,  the  end  plants  to  be 
half  the  height  of  the  centrepiece.  As  many  small  glasses  as  there 
are  guests  should  be  arranged,  each  with  a  buttonhole. 

I  will  now  describe  a  plan  of  table  decoration  which  I  think  is 
most  suitable  for  the  plants  and  flowers  named.  Before,  however, 
having  plants  or  flowers  on  a  table,  place  a  layer  of  white  paper 
where  required,  and  then  lay  some  fresh  green  moss  the  necessary 
width.  Cut  the  paper  ■where  the  moss  does  not  cover  it,  and  all  that 
is  then  required  is  to  get  the  flowers  and  arrange  them.  Around  the 
centrepiece  on  the  table  mentioned  above  was  placed  a  ring  of 
Eucharis  amazonica  and  Adiantum  gracillimum,  around  this  a  wreath 
of  Poinsettia  bracts,  with  their  points  outwards,  the  stalk  of  the 
bracts  inserted  in  the  moss.  Projecting  from  the  Crotons  were  four 
angles  of  purple  Primulas,  edged  with  Laurustinus  in  flower  and 
a  few  of  its  own  leaves.  Sui rounding  the  Rivinas  were  single  blooms 
of  white  Primulas,  and  a  margin  of  Poinsettia  bracts,  while  surround¬ 
ing  all  was  an  angular  band  4  inches  wide  of  Chrysanthemum 
Lady  Talfourd,  in  the  centre  white  Primulas  and  Vesuvius  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  The  Primulas  and  Pelargoniums  form  alternate  lines  on 
the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  band,  which  has  the  points  of  the  outer 
angles  alternating  with  the  plates.  A  few  Ivy  leaves  were  a’so 
employed,  and  the  whole  effect  was  very  satisfactory.  I  should  like 
to  read  some  other  youag  scribe’s  idea  on  this  subject. — W.  R., 
Waterloo,  Liverpool. 


MILLA  BIFLORA. 

This  Mexican  bulb  is  a  pretty  and  useful  plant.  Its  growth  and 
flower  stems  are  very  slender,  the  former  being  rush-like  in  appearance 
and  about  18  inches  in  length,  while  the  flower  stems  here  have  attained 
a  height  of  2  feet  6  inches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pairs,  as  its 
name  implies,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  four  are  produced  on  one  stem. 
The  blooms  are  of  the  purest  waxy  white,  with  more  substance  than 
Eucharis  amazonica,  and  are  about  2^  inches  in  diameter.  In  appearance 
the  flowers  are  star-like,  much  resembling  a  gigantic  form  of  Ornitho- 
galum  umbellatum,  and  are  deliciously  fragrant,  three  or  four  of  them 
being  sufficient  to  perfume  a  room.  The  flowers  last  several  days  when 
cut,  and  it  will,  without  doubt,  when  it  becomes  cheap  and  well  known, 
be  very  largely  grown  for  bouquets. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  much  employed  for  producing  an  effective 
display  out  of  doors,  as  the  flowers  open  successionally,  and  therefore, 
though  planted  largely,  w.mld  prove  disappointing.  It  would  be  useless 
to  have  a  few  bulbs  dotted  about,  for  a  dozen  or  a  score  should  be  planted 
together  in  a  clump  to  ensure  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  I  have  bad  no 
opportunity  of  testing  the  hardiness  of  the  bulbs,  for  I  only  purchased 
them  last  autumn,  and  was  advised  to  keep  them  dry  and  cool  during 
the  winter.  They  were  planted  out  towards  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  month  in  sandy  peat  in  a  sunny  position,  and 
they  have  done  well  considering  the  season.  I  was  also  advised  to  give 
them  abundance  of  water  during  dry  weather,  but  this  I  omitted,  and 
whether  a  bountiful  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots  is  an  essential  in  its 
cultivation  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  Judging  from  the  slender  habit  of 
its  growth,  I  do  not  think  it  a  suitable  bulb  for  cultivation  in  pots  under 
glass,  but  it  is  valuable  for  its  lovely  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
su  cession  over  a  period  of  about  two  months. — Wm.  Bardney. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS;  THEIR  COMPARATIVE  MERITS 

AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

“  Single  Dahlias  have  been  partial  failures  with  us  this  year,  and 
fewer  will  he  grown  in  future.”  Thus  writes  your  correspondent 
who  supplies  with  more  than  ordinary  ability  the  customary  “Work 
for  the  Week  "  in  your  last  issue.  1  am  very  reluctant  to  say  trny- 
thing  in  depreciation  of  a  class  of  flowers  that  has  risen  so  rapidly 
in  popularity  as  these.  At  the  same  time  I  have  heard  so  many 
opinions  like  that  quoted,  that  a  discussion  on  their  merits  can  do  no 
harm.  By  comparison  with  the  doubles  there  are  at  least  three 
sources  of  dissatisfaction:—!.  They  are  trani-itory,  ami  it  exposed 
to  strong  sunshine  last  little  longer  than  the  Tigridi  is,  Hemerocallises 
or  Day  Lilies.  Very  few  have  the  substance  of  flower  to  be  observed 
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in  the  doubles,  and  even  if  they  had  they  are  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  strikes  them  back  and  front  at 
different  hours  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sun  can  but  catch 
a  small  portion  of  the  petals  in  a  double  Dahlia,  as  one  protects  or 
shades  the  other.  I  therefore  find  one  lasts  at  least  six  times  as  long 
as  the  other.  2,  I  may  call  a  second  defect  malformation.  There 
has  been  an  unusual  tendency  for  single  Dahlias  to  produce  blooms 
this  year  minus  a  floret,  or  with  one  or  more  incomplete.  This  I  admit 
may  be  owing  to  the  dry  season  or  the  ground  not  sufficiently  rich  ; 
but  1  have  scores  growing  alternately  in  the  same  border  with  such 
Show  and  Fancy  varieties  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Mrs.  Kelway,  James 
Vick,  William  Rawlings,  Thomas  Goodwin,  and  John  Keynes  say 
among  the  former,  and  Miss  Browning,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Jessie 
McIntosh,  Eccentric,  John  Lament,  and  Chorister  among  the  latter. 
Those  named  are  regularly  packed,  so  to  speak,  with  florets  ;  indeed, 
James  Vick  and  Sir  Garnet  never  by  any  possibility  expand  the 
whole  of  them,  so  from  the  alternate  position  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparison.  Until  the  last  heavy  rains  the  singles  rarely  came 
perfect.  Last  year,  while  they  came  more  frequently  complete  in 
shape  and  petal,  they  were  more  subject  to  injury  from  slugs.  As 
most  people  find  from  experience,  those  dainty  marauders  prefer  the 
blooms  of  a  handsome  Paragon,  White  Queen,  Sunset,  Clytie,  Mr. 
Teesdale,  or  Harlequin  to  the  finest  foliage  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  piece  of  a  petal  is  taken  from  any  of  the  doubles  by  a 
voracious  slug  or  earwig  at  even  a  short  distance  it  is  unobserved, 
while  the  beautiful  formation  of  the  single  is  spoiled. 

Lastly,  I  may  refer  to  the  bad  staging  qualities  of  the  petals  for  show 
or  bouquet  purposes.  At  Dunmore  East,  for  instance,  the  other  judges 
and  myself  w'ere  greatly  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  stand  of 
single  Dahlias  presented  as  compared  with  Mr.  Saunders’  stand  of 
forty-eight  doubles  beside  them.  1  drew  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  matter,  and  he  said  they  were  cut  the  evening  before,  and 
that  they  could  not  stand  the  heat  ;  but  the  doubles  beside  them  had 
been  cut  twice  as  long,  and  had  to  travel  from  Cork,  150  miles. 
Upon  this  point  1  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  question.  They  will 
never  be  good  exhibition  flowers,  and  are  altogether  unsuitable  for 
going  a  distance  except  some  system  of  gumming  is  resorted  to. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  an  exception,  as  I  have  a  seedling  this 
year,  a  cross  between  White  Victory  and  Harlequin,  that  does  not 
drop  its  petals,  and  is  of  a  peculiar  colour.  It  grows  rather  dwarf 
(about  18  inches  high)  and  very  floriferous.  The  body  colour  is 
white,  lightly  tinted  in  front  with  rosy-lilac,  and  heavily  tinted  lilac 
on  the  back.  The  petals  are  flat,  form  a  perfect  circle,  as  I  think 
every  single  Dahlia  ought  to  do,  and  is  parJy  reflexed.  The  flower 
of  this  withers  and  turns  back  completely  on  the  stalk. 

I  cannot  remember  seeing  single  Dahlias  effectively  used  in 
bouquets  except  in  a  few  cases,  one  being  at  Curraghmore,  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  where  a  light  combination  of 
about  half  a  dozen  different  coloured  blooms  was  tastefully  mixed 
with  Adiantums  in  an  old  china  vase,  having  a  slightly  dimmed 
background.  They  are  perfectly  useless  in  the  ordinary  bouquet, 
except  one  may  be  permitted  to  lie  flat  on  the  top,  and  then  will  be 
sure  to  hide  something  better.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  single  Dahlias 
again  lost  to  general  cultivation  ;  yet,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  neither 
at  the  National  Dahlia  Show  nor  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  have  any 
first-class  certificates  been  awarded  to  them  this  year.  Well,  this  is 
ominous;  but  living  at  this  distance  I  may  be  mistaken.  However, 
though  we  have  some  good  ones  likely  to  outlive  most  of  us,  why  not 
strive  for  something  better  ?  Criticism  never  does  a  good  plant  any 
harm,  and  the  foregoing  observations  are  written  in  that  sense. — 
W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

[A  beautiful  single  variety,  Formosa,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cheal 
and  Son,  was  certificated  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting, 
September  9th,  this  year,  and  described  on  page  249.] 


NOTES  ON  FLOWERS. 

This  has,  on  the  whole,  heen  a  glorious  season ;  so  fine  has  it  been 
that  the  farmers  are  grumbling  because  they  have  nothing  to  grumble 
about.  It  is  true  that  the  want  of  rain  once  or  twice  told  prejudicially 
against  some  crops,  and  had  the  effect  of  entirely  destroying  the  beauty 
of  herbaceous  borders,  and  up  to  th's  time  these  have  not  improved 
much  ;  but  ordinary  bedding  plants  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Pelargoniums  have  bloomed  without  a  break,  and  the  growth  is  of  a 
character  to  lead  us  to  hope  to  see  them  for  many  weeks  as  full  of  bloom 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Calceolarias  have  flowered  continuously 
since  July,  but  these  have  been  eclipsed  in  brightness  by  the  Viola  named 
Sovereign,  an  old  kind,  but  up  to  this  time  unsurpassed  as  a  hedder. 
Another  old  sort  has  been  charming — this  is  Golden  Perpetual,  which 
seems  to  have  been  thrust  aside  for  newer  though  no  better  varieties. 
But  the  palm  for  effect  must  be  awarded  to  Duchess  of  Sutherland  Viola, 
the  beauty  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  We  have  white-leaved 
Pelargoniums  dotted  thinly  among  the  Violas  ;  but  the  latter  have  grown 
so  freely  and  flowered  so  closely  and  unintermittently  as  to  cover  the 


former,  and  we  have  not  had  the  heart  to  interfere  with  the  self-made 
arrangements  of  the  too-encroaching  Duchess. 

What  a  rich  effect  Henry  Jacoby  Pelargonium  has  in  the  mass  ! 
However,  it  has  the  same  fardt  as  all  large-trussing  sorts  show  here — too 
few  trusses  are  produced.  The  smaller  trussers  are  much  to  be  preferred 
as  producers  of  what  may  he  called  colour  en  hloc.  Nevertheless,  taking 
it  with  what  I  have  called  this  fault,  it  is  well  worth  growing.  Some 
double  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  have  done  so  well  in  vases  that  next  yeir 
they  are  to  be  tried  as  edging  plants.  These  are,  in  all  their  varieties, 
well  deserving  attention. 

Single  Dahlias  have  been  prominently  planted — the  old  White  pegged 
down  in  lines,  the  others  tied  to  stakes.  Our  old  friend  Alba  has  trium¬ 
phantly  maintained  the  pre-eminence.  At  the  present  time  the  plants  are 
well  covered  with  large  flowers,  and  are  very  effective.  The  great  fault 
of  many  single  Dahlias  is  their  not  blooming  freely.  We  never  can 
command  over  four  to  six  open  flowers  at  a  time  on  many  of  them,  and, 
individually  pretty  though  these  are,  they  are  of  little  value  for  decorating 
a  garden  set  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  grass  and  trees.  Two 
yellow  varieties,  respectively  named  Canary  and  Yellow  Boy,  are  good 
and  free-flowering.  A  scarlet  variety  named  Sunbeam  we  also  think 
much  of. 

One  of  our  greatest  regrets  this  year  is  the  collapse  of  Phloxes.  The 
dry  weather  was  too  much  for  them,  and  they  do  not  look  as  if  they 
would  get  the  better  of  their  trial  this  season.  But  as  a  set-off  the  warm 
weather  has  brought  on  Gladioli  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  we  have 
had  a  fine  display  right  through  August,  though,  of  course,  many  are  still 
left  to  carry  us  on  through  the  present  month.  Damp  nights  and  warm 
days  are  just  what  Gladioli  delight  in,  and  of  both  they  had  a  large 
amount.  We  are  almost  sure  to  get  all  our  bulbs  well  ripened  this  season. 
White  China  Asters  suggest  the  thought  that  Chrysanthemums  are  not 
wanted  so  long  as  we  can  obtain  these.  Bunches  in  florists’  shops  are 
un distinguishable  at  a  short  distance  from  Chrysanthemums,  and  are 
equally  beautiful. 

Herbaceous  arrangements  were  grand  up  to  the  middle  of  July.  Since 
then  I  have  been  obliged  to  assume  a  slightly  apologetic  tone  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  them.  By  the  way,  what  a  good  thing  an  Index  Expnrgatorius 
of  these  would  be.  So  many  poor  plants  have  been  sold  of  late  years 
that  unsuspecting  customers  have  had  a  sorry  time  of  it.  It  requires  a 
very  rigid  selection,  and  perhaps  an  efficient  plan  would  be  to  name 
plants  not  worth  growing. — N.  B. 


VERONICAS. 

Besides  being  a  very  extensive  genus,  including  as  it  does  many 
very  fine  evergreen  shrubs  from  New  Zealand,  this  is  of  no  inconsiderable 
garden  value  owing  to  the  variety  of  form  and  the  various  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  put  in  making  our  beds  and  borders  attractive.  The  ever¬ 
greens  referred  to,  although  not  absolutely  hardy  in  all  situations,  may 
be  kept  through  very  severe  winters  with  a  little  care  in  the  choice  of  a 
position.  V.  chathamica  is  one  of  the  beat  prostrate-habited  species, 
seldom,  ven  when  strong-growing,  rising  more  than  6  inches  above  the 
stones  over  which  it  loves  to  scramble.  V.  Hulkeana,  with  its  graceful 
panicles  of  bluish  white  flowers,  has  stood  the  last  two  winters  well.  It 
has  formed  quite  a  bush,  and  seems  capable  of  enduring  any  severe 
weather.  V.  epacridea,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Pimelea,  is 
a  pretty  rockery  plant,  as  also  is  V.  Haasti,  V.  diosmmfolia,  V.  salicor- 
noides,  and  others  ;  but  among  the  strictly  herbaceous  species  none  equal 
the  handsome  V.  subsessilis,  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
It  is  by  botanists  considered  only  a  variety  of  V.  longifolia,  so  common 
in  every  cottager’s  garden  ;  but  for  garden  purposes  it  seems  to  us 
distinct  enough  to  deserve  the  name  given  above.  A  native  of  Japan, 
though  unlike  most  Japanese  plants,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  even  in  ex¬ 
posed  situations,  and  is  likely  to  obtain  a  permanent  place  in  the  flower 
border.  It  grows  about  2  or  more  feet  in  height,  forming  very  dense 
spikes  of  charming  large  deep  blue  flowers,  which  make  it  a  very  effective 
and  desirable  plant.  It  may  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots. 
— M.  S. 


NOTTS  NOTES. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  Apples  and  Pears  are  fruiting  this  year, 

I  have  been  very  much  exercised  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  disposition  of 
Apples  and  Pears  in  our  orchard  this  season.  I  have  tried  to  And  outi 
reason  for  this  peculiarity,  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  one  yet.  I  can  get  one  that  will  do  up  to 
a  certain  point,  then  there  is  a  break,  and  I  have  to  begin  again.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  I  am  certain  about,  and  as  that  is  patent  to  every¬ 
body  who  goes  into  the  orchard  it  does  not  say  much  for  my  penetration 
that  that  is  the  only  thing  that  I  have  discovered  re  the  Apple  crop  of 
1884.  I  may  as  well  say  that  the  one  thing  that  I  have  found  out  which 
has  helped  us  in  having  a  few  Apples  this  year  is  shelter  on  the  north 
and  north-east  sides.  Of  course  everybody  knows  that  shelter  is  necessary 
to  an  orchard  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  it,  hence  my  discovery  is 
robbed  of  its  originality.  I  notice,  however,  that  if  everybody  knows 
about  it  they  do  not  carry  out  that  knowledge  in  practice,  because  I  can  , 
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see  plenty  of  orchards  which  have  no  shelter  on  these  should-be-sheltered  breaks— open  places  in  the  hedge  and  between  the  Walnuts— and  here 
Bides  ;  so,  perhaps,  there  s  a  lesson  m  my  discoyery  after  all.  Our  I  it  is  notable  that  in  the  line  of  the  wind  (the  spring  north-easters)  which 


Fig.  53.— Veeonica  longifolia  subsessilis. 


orchard  is  protected  from  the  north  and  north-east  by  a  high  undressed 
hedge  and  by  a  row  of  large  Walnut  trees.  Occasionally  there  are 


have  come  tearing  in  through  these  breaks,  the  Apples  are  very  few  indeed, 
and  those  that  are  lie  on  the  side  away  from  the  wind  and  where  the  tree 
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tself  has  sheltered  them.  That  is  so  concerning  those  trees  that  bear 
fruit.  Concerning  those  sorts  that  are  not  bearing,  whether  sheltered  or 
unsheltered,  and  they  are  the  majority  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  except  by  attributing  it  to  that  April  frost, 
which  appears  to  be  the  scapegoat  for  all  the  empty  orchards  this  season. 

Curiously  enough  there  are  two  trees  here  of  Minchal  Crab  that  have 
not  an  Apple  on  them,  and  such  a  thing  has  not  been  remembered  of 
them  by  the  oldest  p'-rson  on  the  place.  Again,  Caldwell’s,  of  which  we 
have  three  or  four  large  trees,  have  not  an  Apple  on  them.  Pike’s  Pear- 
main,  too,  the  same  number  of  trees,  not  quite  so  large  or  so  old,  but  just 
in  their  prime,  are  all  empty  but  one,  and  that  one  stands  at  the  top  end 
of  the  orchard,  and  protected  first  by  the  hedge  and  Walnuts  before 
mentioned,  but  in  addition  by  a  large  Beurre  d’Amanlis  and  a  Catillac 
Pear  tree.  Now  all  the  Blenheim  Pippin  trees  are  bearing  ;  one  of  them 
has  a  very  good  crop  upon  it.  This  stands  rather  under  a  Walnut  tree 
and  close  to  the  high  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  grounds,  but  all  the 
others  have  some  fruit.  Lord  Lennox  is  bearing,  but  only  on  the  side  of 
the  tree  away  from  the  north  and  north-east.  Ribston  Pippins,  fine 
trees,  are  nearly  bare ;  four  have  one  or  two  fruits  here  and  there 
scattered  over  them,  like  the  “  gleaning  of  Grapes  when  the  vintage  is 
done,”  and  the  fifth,  and  a  large  tree  too,  has  only  a  peck  of  fruit  on  it, 
and  this  tree  has  about  the  same  amount  of  protection  from  the  large 
Pear  trees  alluded  to  above  as  the  Pike’s  Pearmain  has. 

Two  trees  of  Duchess  of  Oldeuburgh,  or  as  it  is  called  hereabouts  the 
Russian  Apple,  bear  by  a  reciprocal  law  of  alternation,  one,  one  year, 
the  other  the  next,  and  this  has  happened  with  unchanging  regularity 
for  the  past  six  years ;  that  I  can  bear  witness  to  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  consistent  regularity  of  this  yearly 
arrangement.  It  is  uncommonly  convenient,  I  must  say,  as  this,  after 
the  Early  Julyan,  is  the  first  Apple  that  we  gather.  By  the  way,  there  is 
not  a  Summering  of  any  sort,  English  or  American,  on  the  place  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  two  large  trees  of  Yorkshire  Greenings  we  should  be  in  a 
bad  state  for  a  winter  supply  of  Apple®.  These  have  a  full  crop  on  them. 
I  mean  to  send  you  this  Apple  up  some  time  to  see  if  it  is  correct,  because 
a  local  fruitist  calls  it  Steathe’s  Incomparable.  Of  course  Keswick  Codlin 
has  fruited  in  its  usual  form,  so  also  has  Lord  Suffield.  On  some  young 
trees  there  have  been  fair  crops  of  Alexander,  Crystal  Palace,  and  New 
Northern  Greening,  and  also  another  local  winter  Apple,  Barton  Free- 
bearer.  Normanton  Wonder,  a  much-desired  Apple  by  the  cook,  is  bare 
this  year.  Besspools  we  do  not  expect  to  see,  except  now  and  then. 
When  a  crop  does  come  gardeners  hereabouts  call  it  a  Besspool  year. 

With  respect  to  Pears  Jargonelle  was  very  thin  this  year,  Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien  a  little  better,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  about  the  same, 
BeuriA  d’Amanlis  on  bushes  in  the  garden  very  fair,  on  a  large  tree  in 
the  orchard  a  fair  crop  ;  Comte  de  Lamy  a  fair  crop  in  the  garden,  so 
also  Beurrh  Diel  and  Glou  Moiijeau.  There  are  no  Bergamot  Pears  this 
year,  no  Huntingdons,  a  few  Catillac,  and  then  the  list  may  be  closed, 
leaving  us  with  a  poor  supply  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  to  face  the  winter 
with. 

Glare  of  the  Garden  Dahlia. — A  brother  gardener  goes  into  the 
garden  of  another  brother,  and  on  seeing  a  Dahlia  says,  ‘'Oh,  I  see  you 
have  Glare  of  the  Garden  1  ”  “  No,”  says  the  other,  “  I  have  not,  that 

is  Crystal  Palace  Gem  ”  (or  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  I  forget  the  exact 
word).  “I  tell  you,”  says  the  first,  “  that’s  Glare  of  the  Garden.  I  got 
mine  direct  from  Cannell.”  “  I  don’t  care  where  you  got  it,”  says 
number  two,  “  that’s  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  and  I  have  grown  it  many 
years  now,”  Is  this  so  ?  Is  Glare  of  the  Garden  only  an  old  sort  revived 
and  sent  out  under  another  name  ?  What  shall  we  learn  next  ? — 
H.,  Notts. 


CACTACEOUS  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  492,  la.it  vol.) 

The  true  Cereuses  having  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  papers  on 
this  subject,  the  three  other  groups  which  are  now  referred  to  the  genus 
Cereus  demand  attention. 

Echinocereus. — In  general  appearance,  and  particularly  in  the 
regularity  and  beauty  of  their  spines,  the  plants  grouped  under  the 
head  Echinocereus  are  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  Mamillarias,  or  in  a 
few  cases  of  the  Echinocactuses.  The  stems  are  mostly  cylindrical,  of 
moderate  height,  much  dwarfer  than  the  majority  of  Cereuses,  and 
approaching  to  a  semiglobose  form  ;  they  are  marked  by  longitudinal 
ridges  either  straight  or  spiral,  and  these  bear  the  fascicles  of  spines 
sometimes  in  two  series,  differently  coloured.  The  flowers  differ  very 
much  in  size,  colour,  and  beauty  ;  some  do  not  exceed  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  others  are  fully  4  inches  across ;  some  are  green  or  dull 
yellow,  while  others  are  of  the  brightest  yellow,  rose,  or  purple.  In  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  they  are  very  interesting,  for  several  of  the 
most  ornamental  and  free-flowering  species  are  hardy  in  dry  positions, 
and  they  all  succeed  in  a  cool  frame  or  house,  being  therefore  especially 
suitable  for  amateurs  who  have  no  convenience  for  growing  the  tropical 
Cactese.  Another  important  and  valuable  quality  is  the  length  of  time 
the  flowers  last,  in  which  respect  they  are  quite  different  from  the 
majority  of  their  allies.  Some  will  expand  every  day  for  a  week,  and  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases  the  flowers  will  continue  opening  at  intervals  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  days.  They  also  display  a  great  partiality  for  sun¬ 
light,  and  generally  open  about  mid-day  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  closing 
before  dusk.  The  fruits  of  most  of  the  species  are  edible,  and  pleasantly 
flavoured  with  the  peculiar  Gooseberry-like  acidity,  which  it  has  been 
already  stated  is  characteristic  of  the  family  ;  and  further,  some  of  them 
assume  rich  tints  in  ripening  that  are  very  ornamental. 


The  culture  of  the  Echinocereuses  is  very  simple,  as  where  they  are 
grown  out  of  doors  it  is  chiefly  necessary  to  protect  them  from  excessive 
rain  or  stagnant  moisture  in  the  soil,  as  they  will  endure  very  low 
temperatures,  provided  the  soil  and  air  be  dry,  without  the  slightest 
injury.  This  is  the  great  difSculty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  growing  them  out  of  doors  in  England  ;  and  it  is  safest  to  have  a  cool 
frame  for  their  winter  quarters,  or  a  suitable  covering  if  they  cannot  be 
readily  moved.  Mr.  E.  G.  Loder,  Weedon,  Northampton,  has  been  very 
successful  with  these  plants,  and  on  several  occasions  he  has  shown 
groups  of  the  most  attractive  species  at  Kensington,  when  they  caused 
quite  a  sensation,  as  few  are  aware  of  their  beauty  when  in  flower.  The 
same  gentleman  fully  explained  his  system  of  treatment  at  one  of  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Burlington 
House,  the  substance  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  indicated  in  the 
preceding  notes;  but  plants  have  been  left  out  at  Weedon  unprotected 
throughout  severe  winters.  The  Echinocereus  in  common  with  a  few 
Echinocactuses  and  Opuntias  do  not,  however,  succeed  on  a  level  surface, 
and  when  placed  out  they  should  have  a  dry  sloping  bank  near  a  wall, 
preferably  in  a  southern  aspect,  as  to  insure  their  flowering  well  they 
need  a  thorough  ripening. 

E.  GONACANTHUS. — This  and  the  following  were  collected  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  shown  by  Mr.  Loder  at  Kensington  on  June  14th,  1881,  when 
the  Floral  Committee  awarded  first-class  certificates  for  them.  Since  then 
they  have  become  great  favourites  with  many  persons,  and  the  number  of 
their  cultivators  is  fast  increasing.  E.  gonacanthus  in  particular  is  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome  when  flowering,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  related 
species.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  rarely  exceeding  6  inches  in  height,  the  stems 
ribbed  and  spinose,  bearing  the  flowers  in  clusters  on  the  upper  part.  The 
blooms  are  about  3  inches  long  and  2  inches  across  the  mouth,  of  an  intensely 
bright  orange  red,  and  possessing  a  luscre  like  thatseen  in  the  petals  of  some 
of  the  Phyllocactus,  the  bright  green  stigmas  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  flower.  They  also  continue  expanded  for  a  week  or 
more,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  last  for  nearly  a  fortnight. 

E.  FendleRI. — Very  distinct  from  the  preceding,  but  almost  as  beautiful, 
is  E.  Fendleri,  and  the  two  make  excellent  companions  for  a  rockery  or 
similar  situation.  The  last-named  is  rather  stronger  in  growth  than  the 
other,  reaching  a  height  of  8  inches,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  bearing  two 
series  of  spines,  the  smaller  radiating  latsrallyand  light  in  colour,  the  central 
ones  much  longer,  very  dark,  nearly  black,  and  upturned.  Even  when  not 
in  flower  the  plant  is  attractive,  and  is  easily  recognised  when  once  seen. 
The  flowers  are  sometimes  as  much  as  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  the 
same  in  length,  varying  slightly  in  hue  from  a  dark  rose  to  a  rich  shining 
crimson,  very  handsome  and  striking  in  bright  sunlight.  They  have  the 
peculiarity,  however,  of  only  remaining  open  for  two  or  three  hours  at  mid¬ 
day,  closing  and  re-opening  for  a  week  or  more.  Engelmann  states  that  in 
Mexico  this  opening  and  closing  of  the  flowers  is  very  constant,  the  former 
taking  place  at  noon  on  each  day,  and  the  closing  about  2  P.M.,  but  under  our 
cloudy  skies  the  regularity  is  not  so  marked,  and  in  dull  weather  the  flowers 
often  refuse  to  open  for  several  days.  The  early  summer  months  is  the  time 
at  which  the  blooms  usually  appear,  and  like  E.  gonacanthus  this  species 
requires  a  sandy  or  rocky  soil,  though  both  can  be  well  grown  in  properly 
drained  pots. 

Numbers  of  other  species  are  known,  but  few  are  in  general  cultivation, 
though  some  may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  distinct  and  beautiful.  One  of  the 
best  is  E.  dasyacanthus,  which  is  especially  notable  for  its  regular  and  hand¬ 
some  fascicles  of  spines.  Its  flowers  are  also  large  and  bright  yellow,  being 
produced  near  the  summit  of  the  plant,  and  opening  about  noon.  In  common 
with  some  other  members  of  the  genus  it  has  remarkable  number  of  stamens, 
as  many  as  1700  having  been  counted  in  one  flower,  while  the  fruit  when|ripe 
is  of  a  fine  purplish  colour.  E.  ctenoides  also  has  large  yellow  flowers  and 
closely  set  fascicles  of  spines  on  narrow  spiral  ridges.  E.  csespitosus  has 
fine  and  pretty  spines  symmetrically  arranged  ;  E.  longisetus  is  notable  for 
its  long  deflexed  spines  ;  E.  stramineus  forms  dense  masses  of  heads  like 
some  of  the  Mamillarias,  has  long  formidable  spines,  and  bears  dark  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  E.  phaeniceus,  E.  pauciflorus,  E.  chloranthus,  and  E.  viri- 
diflorus  are  also  curious  forms.  One  very  distinct  variety  in  Mr.  Boiler’s 
collection  must  not  be  omitted — namely,  E.  pectinatus  ruflspinus,  which  has 
numerous  neat  brown  spines,  and  bright  shining  rose-coloured  flowers 
3  inches  in  diameter. 

PiLOCEREUS. — The  “  Old  Man”  Cactus  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
plant  life  which  always  attract  attention,  and  its  appearance  is  certainly 
sufficiently  strange  to  excite  some  surprise.  Pilocereus  senilis  deriyes 
both  its  botanical  and  popular  names  from  the  large  number  of  long 
silvery  white  hairs  which  cover  the  upper  portion  of  its  stem,  and  impart 
a  peculiar  resemblance  to  the  hoary  head  of  an  aged  man.  These  hairs 
are  really  soft  weak  spines,  which  attain  the  length  of  several  inches,  and 
instead  of  spreading  regularly,  or  projecting  rigidly,  as  in  other  members 
of  the  family,  they  are  flaccid  and  pendulous,  thickly  clothing  the  stem. 
As  was  remarked,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Mamillarias,  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  this  plant  from  dust  if  it  be  desired  to  preserve  its  beauty,  for 
it  has  a  very  disreputable  and  unwholesome  appearance  when  what 
should  be  silvery  white  hairs  become  dingy  and  stained.  It  is,  therefore, 
preferably  grown  in  a  small  glass  case,  where  with  a  few  other  select 
Cactuses  it  will  be  seen  to  excellent  advantage.  Though  P.  senilis  is  one 
of  the  best  known  species  in  small  collections,  yet  large  plants  are  seldom 
seen,  and  probably  the  finest  in  England  is  that  grown  at  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden.  This  is  16  feet  high,  of  proportionate  diameter,  and 
has  been  in  cultivation  at  least  a  hundred  years,  having  been  originally 
imported  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  transferred  at  the  dispersal  of  the 
unique  Woburn  collection  to  Oxford.  Even  this  height  is  said  to  be 
exceeded  in  its  native  home  of  Mexico,  where  specimens  have  been 
described  as  reaching  the  height  of  20  feet.  One  character  common  in 
varying  degrees  to  all  the  Cacteas,  but  very  strongly  developed  in  the 
“  Old  Man  ”  Cactus,  is  the  large  quantity  of  calcium  oxalate  secreted  in 
the  cells  of  the  stem.  To  such  a  degree  are  these  crystals  formed, 'that 
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old  stems  when  cut  lose  the  succulent  portion  of  their  structure,  but  still 
preserve  their  form,  becoming  almost  like  petrified  stems,  solid,  heavy, 
and  stone-like.  Examples  of  this  kind  can  be  seen  in  the  museums  at 
Kew,  the  whole  centre  of  the  stem  being  filled  with  lime  crystals. 

Several  other  species  are  in  cultivation  in  botanic  gardens  and  a  few 
collections,  perhaps  the  best  known  being  P.  Celsianus,  which  has  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  hairs  closely  pressed  to  the  surface  of  the  stem,  and  having 
a  cobweb-like  appearance  ;  very  distinct  from  P.  senilis.  There  is  also 
one  dwarf-growing  rare  species,  named  P.  chrysomallus,  which  has 
golden  spines.  The  Pilocereus  very  rarely  flower  in  cultivation,  though 
they  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  succeeding  under  the  same  treatment  as 
the  other  tall-growing  Cereuses. 

Echinopsis — The  fourth  group  of  species  arranged  under  the  wide 
term  Cereus  includes  a  number  of  plants  at  one  time  considered  to  be 
related  to  the  Echinocactus,  but  which  are  readily  separated  from  that 
genus  by  the  long  tubular  or  funnel-like  flowers  produced  from  the  side 
of  the  stem  instead  of  near  the  summit,  as  in  the  Hedgehog  Cactus. 
From  the  true  Cereuses  they  are  also  distinguished  by  their  dwarf 
globular  stems,  and  from  the  Echinocereus  by  the  long  flowers  and  smooth 
seeds.  Many  of  the  species  are  very  handsome  when  in  flower,  and 
several  are  as  hardy  as  the  Echinocereuses,  being  therefore  employed  on 
rockeries  or  in  warm  situations  out  of  doors  with  Opuntias  and  a  few 
Mamillarias.  Owing  to  this  hardiness  of  constitution  they  are  useful  as 
window  Cacti,  and  are  generally  grown  for  that  purpose  in  the  miniature 
pots  before  mentioned.  Some  do  not  flower  quite  so  freely  as  their 
relations,  but  they  are  easily  grown,  almost  the  only  requisite  being  to 
avoid  giving  them  too  much  water  either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  stems,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  decay,  particularly  during  the  winter. 

_E.  Etriesi. — One  of  the  best  known  of  the  species,  and  when  in  flower 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  in  cirltivation. 
The  stem  is  very  regularly  globular,  with  small  angular  ridges,  which  bear 
small  dark  spines  set  in  little  tufts  of  white  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
6  to  8  inches  long,  like  a  curved  funnel,  and  are  4  to  5  inches  across  at  the 
mouth,  formed  by  numerous  tapering  white  petals  spreading  symmetrically. 
A  most  important  character  is  the  delicious  fragrance  possessed  by  the  flowers, 
which  is  very  wonderful  and  most  pleasing.  Referring  to  this  plant.  Dr. 
Lindley  has  written  in  the  following  eulogistic  but  well-merited  terms, 
“  When  young  the  blooms  resemble  long  sooty  grey  horns  covered  with  thick 
shaggy  hairiness,  and  would  never  be  suspected  to  conceal  a  form  of  the 
utmost_  beauty  or  a  clear  and  a  delicate  complexion.  When  the  hour  of 
perfection  has  arrived,  and  the  coarse  veil  of  hair  begins  to  be  withdrawn  by 
the  expansion  of  the  unfolding  petals,  one  is  amazed  at  the  unexpected  love¬ 
liness  which  stands  revealed  in  the  form  of  this  vegetable  star.”  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  who  forwarded  specimens  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
A  variety  named  glaucus  has  also  been  obtained,  but  it  differs  little  from  the 
type  except  in  the  slight  glaucous  tinge  of  the  stem. 

E.  OXTGOXA. — This  has  been  described  as  an  Echinocactus,  but  is  now 
includ  d  with  the  Echinopsis  for  the  reasons  already  named.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  E.  Eyriesi  in  the  form  of  the  stems  and  the  ridges,  but  the  spines 
are  brown  and  the  tufts  of  hair  or  pulvini  are  not  so  white.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  by  many  would  be  considered  more 
handsome  than  those  of  the  preceding  species.  The  flower  tube  in  good 
examples  is  fully  8  inches  long  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  less  contracted  than 
in  Eyriesi,  and  the  petals  not  spreading  so  horizontally.  In  colour  the  outer 
part  of  the  tube  is  curiously  marked  with  green  and  red,  the  petals  being 
white  stained- with  red  on  the  margins,  which  gives  them  a  very  pretty 
appearance. 

E.  CAMPYLAC-A-NTHA,  Pfeiffer  [Echinocactus  and  Cereus  leucanthus). — This 
is  a  Chilian  plant,  where  it  was  found  by  Dr.  G-illies  at  Mendoza,  and  the 
plants  introduced  first  flowered  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens 
in  1831.  It  has  a  conical  stem  with  fourteen  to  sixteen  ridges  and  strong 
spines,  the  central  one  in  each  cluster  being  3  inches  long,  whitish,  and 
curved  upwards.  The  flower  tube  is  5  to  G  inches  long,  dark  green,  with 
short  ovate  petals,  white  tinged  with  pink,  the  expanded  portion  of  the  flower 
being  2  to  3  inches  across. 

There  is  a  score  or  more  of  other  species,  each  of  which  possesses 
some  attractions.  E.  cinnabarinus  has  very  bright  cinnabar-red  flowers, 
which  contrast  agreeably  with  the  light-coloured  form.  E.  Pentlandi  has 
orange-red  flowers,  and  a  variety  named  coccinea  is  very  bright  red,  almost 
scarlet.  E.  multiplex  has  whitish  flowers,  but  its  variety  cristata  is  more 
noteworthy  than  the  type.  It  has  peculiarly  contorted  stems,  the  ridges 
being  apparently  folded  transversely,  as  if  the  plant  had  been  compressed 
laterally.  Like  other  crested  varieties  of  Cactem,  it  would  not  at  a  glance 
be  thought  to  be  related  to  the  species  of  which  it  is  considered  a  variation. 
E.  pulchella  has  pale  rose  flowers  produced  in  the  spring  months  ;  E.  Schel- 
hasi,  flowers  white  like  Eyriesi ;  this  is  said  to  have  been  crossed  with  Cereus 
specios.sissimus,  and  plants  produced  that  presented  some  resemblance  to 
both  parents,  but  wh -ther  they  ever  flowered  or  not  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  E.  Zuccariniana  is  a  beautiful  species  with  large  white  flowers, 
very  fragrant  and  resembling  Jasmine  ;  it  has  also  produced  a  handsome 
rose-coloured  form  by  a  cross  with  E.  oxygona,  and  a  crested  variety  is  also 
grown.  Many  others  are  in  cultivation,  Mr.  Peacock  numbering  thirty -two 
species  and  varieties  in  his  collection,  and  the  majority  of  these  have  large 
handsome  flowers. 

PHYLLOCACTUS,  Uni. 

The  two  most  valuable  genera  in  the  whole  Cactus  family,  considered 
from  a  horticulturist’s  standpoint,  are  undoubtedly  the  Phyllocactus  and 
the  Epiphylium,  and  they  are  the  only  two  which  can  be  said  to  have 
partially  escaped  the  modern  neglect  of  the  Cactese  as  garden  plants. 
These  are  still  established  favourites  in  many  places,  but  they  are 
comparative  strangers  to  numbers  of  cultivators  who  might  advantage¬ 
ously  include  them  in  their  collections.  Profuse  in  flowering,  with  large 
showy  blooms,  most  variously  coloured,  from  the  richest  crimsons  and 
brightest  scarlets  to  the  most  delicate  rose  and  blush  tints,  they  are 


unexcelled  in  beauty  by  any  of  the  ordinary  plants  grown  for  decoration. 
S  )  far  from  being  fastidious  or  requiring  any  particular  routine  of  culture, 
they  are  often  treated  with  utmost  carelessness,  stored  in  “  out-of-the- 
way  ”  corners,  and  left  in  a  measure  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  yet 
do  they  repay  their  ungenerous  hosts  with  abundance  of  glorious 
flowers,  and  then  only  are  they  brought  into  sight,  to  be  again  consigned 
to  the  old  quarters  when  the  fl  'wering  season  is  over.  Like  every  other 
plant  that  is  easily  grown  the  Phyllocactuses  and  their  allies  respond  most 
promptly  to  liberal  treatment,  and  well  as  they  may  seem  to  be  under 
the  careless  system,  they  are  incomparably  superior  where  their  moderate 
requirements  are  studied  and  provided  for.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  flowering  period  is  so  short  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  the  space 
they  occupy  for  so  many  months,  but  assertions  such  as  these  have  been 
formed  upon  limited  experience.  Phyllocactuses  may  be  had  in  flower  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year  by  having  a  dozen  or  two  plants  in 
different  stages,  and  with  the  Epiphyllums  the  flowering  season  can  be 
prolonged  for  at  least  six  months  out  of  the  twelve  in  an  almost  unbroken 
succession.  Outside  the  ordinary  decorative  plants,  such  as  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  &c.,  there  are  very  few  which  possess  so  many  recommendations 
as  these,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  merits  will  become  more  widely 
recognised. 

The  genus  Phyllocactus  as  now  constitute  1  includes  thirteen  species, 
natives  of  tropical  America,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  and  are  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  flattened  leaf-like  branches,  with  a  prominent  midrib, 
and  by  the  large  many-petalled  flowers  being  produced  from  the  notches 
in  the  edge  of  the  stem  or  branches.  These  characters  suffice  in  a  broad 
sense  to  .separate  them  from  Cereus  and  Epiphylium,  their  near  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  are  also  epiphytal  in  habit,  but  this  character  is  shared  by 
several  other  Cactem,  and  is  therefore  only  useful  as  a  cultural  guide.  In 
gardens,  and  even  amongst  botanists,  there  has  been  much  confusion 
respecting  these  plants,  some  of  the  species  having  been  referred  to 
Cereus,  some  to  Epiphylium,  and  most  of  the  older  forms  appear  in 
works  under  the  title  Cactus.  The  principal  confusion  has,  however, 
been  between  the  Epiphyllums  and  the  Phyllocactus ;  for  even  now, 
although  the  distinction  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  recent  writers, 
the  two  names  are  frequently  employed  in  current  literature  as 
synonymous. 

CuLTCRE. — The  most  important  item  in  the  culture  is  the  soil,  and 
this  is  easily  provided.  A  light  turfy  loam  should  form  the  basis  of  the 
compost,  and  to  this  may  be  added  one-third  of  leaf  soil,  old  dried  cow 
manure,  and  sand,  well  mixed  together  and  employed  in  a  rather  dry 
state.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  as  the  plants  do  not  require  a 
great  depth  of  soil,  and  any  approach  to  stagnation  about  the  roots  is  the 
surest  means  of  causing  failure.  When  plants  have  attained  a  good  size 
and  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  an  annual  top-dressing  of  soil  and 
manure  will  be  sufficient  without  repotting  them,  and  is  even  preferable, 
as  the  plants  appear  to  flower  more  profusely  when  retained  for  some 
years  in  the  same  pots.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  necessary  to  turn  the 
plants  out  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  in  proper  condition.  As  regards 
temperature,  Phyllocactuses  are  by  no  means  particular;  they  will  succeed 
in  an  unheated  house  or  frame,  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  a  window,  and  in 
all  these  positions  the  majority  will  flower  freely,  but  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  having  them  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  what  is  termed  an 
intermediate  house,  during  their  growing  period.  After  the  growth  has 
been  completed  they  can  be  placed  in  cooler  and  more  airy  quarters,  or  a 
similar  result  can  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  frame  closed  while  growth 
is  advancing  and  ventilating  freely  afterwards. 

Propagation. — They  are  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings, 
which,  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  moderate  heat  and  kept  rather  dry  for 
a  week  or  two,  only  slightly  syringing  them,  will  form  roots,  and  can  be 
placed  singly  in  GO-size  pots.  Seeds  are  produced  freely,  and  these  may 
be  sown  in  pans  of  light  soil,  placed  in  a  dry  part  of  the  stove  or  in  a 
warm  house  until  they  germinate,  when  a  light  position  must  be  afforded 
the  plants  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  potted  singly. 

SELECT  SPECIES. 

P.  Ackermanni,  Hawoith. — One  of  the  most  handsome  and  best  known 
forms  in  cultivation,  remarkable  alike  for  the  large  size,  rich  colour,  and 
profusion  of  its  flowers.  It  has  been  I’egarded  by  some  writers  as  a  hybrid, 
and  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Herbert,  but  upon  what  evidence  does  not 
appear.  Lindley,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  plant,  and 
states  that  it  was  brought  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  George  Ackermann,  in  whose 
honour  it  was  named  by  Haw’orth,  the  original  stem  having  first  flowered  in 
Mr.  Tate’s  nursery  in  June,  1829.  A  somewhat  peculiar  circumstance  is, 
however,  mentioned  by  the  same  authority — namely,  that  a  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Coombe  Wood,  was  flowered  at  the 
same  time,  and  proved  so  similar  in  its  characters  that  they  could  only  b« 
distinguished  by  a  close  examination.  Whatever  it  be  there  can  be  no 
question  respecting  its  beauty,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  these  notes.  The  flowers  are  G  to  8  inches  in 
diameter,  with  rich  crimson  shining  petals,  the  outer  ones  lighter  in  colour. 
The  stems  are  flat  and  deeply  crenated  or  notched,  bearing  the  flowers  on 
these  depressions.  Several  varieties  and  hybrids  have  been  raised  from 
P.  Ackermanni  by  crossing  it  with  species  of  Cereus,  especially  C.  speciosis- 
simus,  which  has  yielded  a  race  of  handsome  forms  differing  in  the  colour 
and  size  of  the  flowers,  but  chiefly  shades  of  crimson  or  red.  It  is  also  said 
that  P.  Ackermanni  has  been  successfully  crossed  with  Cereus  flagelliformis 
in  France,  the  plants  resulting  differing  greatly  from  both  parents,  but  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  forms.  A  beautiful  hybrid 
between  P.  Ackermanni  and  P.  crenatus  has  been  raised  and  flowered  in  this 
country,  in  which  the  inner  petals  were  of  a  soft  pale  rosy  tint  and  the  outer 
a  deep  crimson,  affording  a  pretty  contrast.  One  valuable  character  of  this 
species  and  its  varieties  is  that  they  may  be  had  in  flower  from  May  to 
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August  or  even  longer  than  that  with  a  good  stock  of  plants  brought  forward 
a  few  at  a  time. 

The  woodcut  (fig.  54)  represents  a  flower  and  portion  of  the  plant 
reduced. 

P.  ANGULIGER,  Lemaire. — An  extremely  distinct  plant,  easily  recognised 
by  the  deeply  angled  stems  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  indented  on 
the  margin  somewhat  like  a  large  saw  with  the  teeth  turned  upwards,  forming 
blunt  triangular  lobes.  The  flowers,  which  are  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  the 
petals  white,  the  sepals  narrow,  orange  or  yellowish,  and  spreading,  open 
during  the  day,  and  continue  expanded  for  a  considerable  time,  giving  out  a 
powerful  fragrance.  It  was  found  by  Hartweg  during  his  travels  in  the 
west  of  Mexico  growing  upon  tree^  in  a  forest  where  Oaks  predominated,  and 
specimens  were  by  him  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

P.  BIFORIIIS  {Disocactus  biformis,  Lindley).  —  Though  not  equal  in 
attractions  to  other  Phyllocactuses,  this  is  an  interesting  plant,  forming 


Fig.  54. — Phyllocactus  Ackermanni. 


in  appearance  a  link  between  those  species  and  the  Epiphyllums,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  become  of  much  garden  value,  and  will  only  be  grown  to  make 
a  collection  complete.  The  plant  was  introduced  to  England  from  Honduras 
at  the  same  time  (1839)  and  by  the  same  persons  as  P.  crenatus,  and  was 
described  as  a  Cereus,  but  was  subsequently  constituted  a  genus  by  Lindley 
under  the  iiame  Disocactus,  and  by  Salm  Dyck  under  the  slightly  different 
Title  of  Disiaocactus.  The  selection  of  these  names  was  doubly  unfortunate, 
first  because  there  is  a  genus  termed  Discocactus  quite  distinct  from  this, 
and  secondly  because  the  plant  does  not  possess  sufficient  characters  to 
separate  it  from  Phyllocactus,  to  which  it  is  now  referred  by  botanists. 
Plants  in  cultivation  are  usually  rather  small,  but  they  will  attain  the 
height  of  3  feet,  branching  freely  and  forming  a  rather  graceful  fleshy 
shrub.  The  branches  are  narrow,  flattened  and  leaf-like,  reddish  on  the 
margin,  and  bear  the  flowers  at  the  points.  The  petals  are  narrow,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  and  partially  combined  into  a  kind  of  tube  of  a  pale  rosy  pink  colour. 
The  flowers,  however,  do  not  last  long,  and  are  followed  by  bright  red  fruits 
about  half  an  inch  long,  which,  being  produced  abundantly,  have  a  rather 
pretty  effect. 

P .  CRENATUS.— A  magnificent  species,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  in  the 


genus,  and  one  that  has  proved  extremely  valuable  in  the  hands  of  hybrid- 
isers,  as  with  the  crimson-flowered  species  it  has  yielded  a  number  of  inter¬ 
mediate  tints,  such  as  soft  rose,  blush,  and  pale  crimson.  The  stems  are  flat 
as  in  the  others,  but  they  are  only  slightly  crenated  ;  the  flowers  are  fragrant, 
of  great  size,  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  numerous  lance-shaped  petals, 
pure  white  and  spreading.  It  is  a  native  of  Honduras,  whence  it  was  sent 
with  several  other  plants  by  Sir  Chas.  Lemon,  Bart.,  to  Mr.  G.  Ure  Skinner, 
in  1839,  and  it  first  flowered  four  years  after  its  receipt.  Seven  years  later — 
namely,  in  1850,  Mr.  Gordon  succeeded  in  raising  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens  a  series  of  remarkably  beautiful  hybrids  between  this 
species  and  Cereus  speciosissimus,  which  attracted  much  admiration  at  the 
time,  and  are  still  found  in  a  few  collections.  The  pollen  was  taken  from 
the  Cereus,  making  the  Phyllocactus  the  seed-bearing  parent,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  seedlings  resembled  the  latter  in  form  of  the  stems  and  flowers, 
but  the  colours  more  nearly  resembled  the  Cereus  slightly  softened  and 
varied.  All  these  hybrids  proved  extremely  floriferous  and  useful  garden 
plants.  This  cross  was  repeated  in  1870  by  Col.  Charleton  of  Braddon,  Isle 
of  Man,  but  a  greater  variation  in  colours  resulted,  the  tints  ranging  from 
the  pure  white  of  the  Phyllocactus  to  brilliant  scarlet.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey, 
Boston,  United  States,  also  produced  a  race  of  hybrids  between  Phyllocactus 
crenatus  and  what  he  terms  Epiphyllum  splendidus,  but  which  is  presumably 
some  scarlet  form  of  Phyllocactus.  These  were  raised  about  the  same  time 
as  Col.  Charleton’s,  the  flowers  of  all  being  remarkably  large,  from  8  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  very  freely  produced.  The  best  of  them  are  the 
following  —  Alice  Wilson,  orange  scarlet;  Mauve  Queen,  purplish  pink; 
Orange  Gem,  shining  orange  Pink  Queen,  mauve  pink  ;  Sunset,  rich  crimson, 
and  Refulgence,  dark  scarlet.  A  flne  variety  of  P.  crenatus  is  grown  at  Kew 
under  the  name  of  Vogeli,  which  has  very  large  flowers  of  a  rich  rosy  tint, 
and  probably  originated  from  some  similar  cross  to  those  already  named. 
P.  Gordoniana,  which  has  bright  rose-coloured  handsome  flowers,  appears  to 
have  had  a  similar  origin. 

P.  Hookeri,  Salm. — In  the  “Botanical  Magazine,”  plate  2692,  a  figure  of 
a  fine  white-flowered  Phyllocactus  was  given  under  the  name  of  Cactus 
Phyllanthus,  an  extremely  old  inhabitant  of  English  gardens.  In  the 
opinion  of  several  other  writers  it  is  quite  distinct  from  and  superior  to  that 
species,  the  name  given  above  being  consequently  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
branches  and  stem  are  flat  and  deeply  crenated,  2  to  3  feet  high,  producing 
the  flowers  on  the  margin.  These  have  a  long  narrow  tube,  and  tapering 
white  petals  2  to  3  inches  long  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  It 
possesses  a  most  agreeable  fragrance,  and  usually  flowers  in  the  summer 
months  from  July  to  September. 

P.  eatifrons  {Cereus  oxijpetalus,  Decandolle). — A  very  strong-growing 
species,  quit !  the  giant  of  its  family,  producing  stout  flattened  stems  4  to 
5  inches  broad,  deeply  crenated,  and  8  or  10  feet  high.  A  fine  specimen, 
with  several  stems  fully  8  feet  in  height,  is  grown  in  the  Kew  collection, 
and  when  in  flower  it  has  a  remarkable  appearance.  The  flowers  seem  to 
share  the  large  dimensions  of  the  plant,  for  they  are  7  to  8  inches  long  and 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  of  a  delicate  clear  creamy  white,  the 
sepals  and  tube  of  a  reddish  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  some  districts 
to  the  south  of  that  country,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  considerable 
time,  though  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  uncertain. 

P.  Phyllanthus,  Salm. — As  the  oldest  cultivated  Phyllanthus  this 
possesses  a  certain  degree  of  historical  interest,  but  it  is  not  particularly 
beautiful,  and  is  far  surpassed  by  P.  crenatus,  P.  Ackermanni,  and  the  hand¬ 
some  hybrids  that  have  been  mentioned.  Its  branches  are  flattened  and 
crenated,  bearing  long  tubular  flowers  in  the  style  of  P.  Hookeri,  but  not  so 
broad  at  the  mouth  ;  creamy  or  greenish  white,  opening  at  night,  and 
possessing  a  peculiar  odour.  According  to  the  “  Hortus  Kewensis  ”  the  plant 
was  cultivated  by  Phillip  Miller  in  1710,  and  a  very  good  figure  was  given  in 
Dillenius’s  “  Hortus  Elthamensis”  in  1732,  with  a  long  description  of  the 
plant,  under  the  name  of  Cereus  Scolopendrii  folio  brachiata.  It  is  the  Spleen- 
wort-leaved  Indian  Fig  of  Miller,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  obtained 
fio  n  Brazil. 

P.  PHYLLANTHOIDES,  Solm  {Cactus  speciosus,  Bonpland). — An  extremely 
beautiful  species,  and,  like  P.  Ackermanni,  one  of  the  most  floriferous  of  the 
family,  continuing  in  bloom  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  With 
such  an  important  character  it  is  surprising  that  hybridisers  have  not 
employed  the  species  more  frequently  in  crossing  with  others,  but  it  has  no 
doubt  contributed  a  few  to  the  series  of  garden  forms,  and  some  of  those 
with  rose-coloured  flowers  can  be  traced  to  it.  In  the  typical  form  the  stem 
is  flat,  the  margin  crenated,  and  the  centre  reddish.  The  flowers  are  about 
2  to  3  inches  long  and  3  to  4  inches  across  at  the  mouth,  the  petals  being 
ovate  or  lance-shaped,  and  coloured  rose  and  white  in  irregular  streaks,  very 
delicate  and  handsome.  As  Cactus  speciosus  it  was  mentioned  by  Bonpland, 
who,  with  Humboldt  in  1801,  found  it  growing  on  trunks  of  trees  at  Turbaco, 
south  of  Carthagena,  Plants  or  seeds  were  introduced  to  Europe  by  those 
travellers,  and  the  first  flowers  were  produced  at  Malmaison  in  May,  1811, 
plants  also  flowering  about  the  same  time  in  the  Montpelier  Botanic  Garden. 

Of  other  Phyllocactuses  which  do  not  need  detailed  description  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention  : — P.  caulorrhizus,  which  has  handsome 
flowers  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  white,  and  the  sepals  pale  green  ; 
P.  Jenkinsoni,  a  hybrid  or  seedling  variety,  with  large  beautiful  and  richly 
coloured  flowers  of  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  hue,  very  free,  and  a  favourite 
with  many  growers.  Concerning  this  plant,  as  also  in  reference  to  the 
adaptability  of  Phyllocactuses  as  window  plants,  Mr.  J.  Udale,  Shirecliffe 
Hall  Gardens,  Sheffield,  writes  : — “  Cacti  are  associated  with  my  earliest 
memories,  for  in  a  window  at  home  we  had  a  plant  of  P.  Jenkinsoni  and  one 
of  P.  speciosus,  each  of  which  has  flowered  profusely  almost  every  season  for 
the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  as  pruning  was  frequently  resorted  to,  their 
progeny  are  now  innumerable.  The  plants  were  grown  in  the  window  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  being  placed  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  ; 
and  with  such  simple  attention  they  have  for  so  many  years  been  a  source  of 
considerable  pleasure.”  P.  multiflorus,  a  floriferous  form,  with  reddish- 
crimson  flowers,  the  surface  of  the  petals  having  a  peculiar  satin-like  lustre, 
is  a  similarly  useful  variety ;  whilst  one  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Peacock  is 
marked  by  a  very  rich  shade  of  crimson. 

Numbers  of  flne  varieties  and  hybrids  have  been  raised  at  various  times, 
but  there  yet  remains  plenty  of  room  for  further  additions  to  the  list  of 
useful  Phyllocactuses.  By  crossing  amongst  themselves  with  the  best  of 
the  Cereuses,  or  even  with  the  Epiphyllums,  some  grand  results  might  be 
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obtained.  The  last-named  cross  has  been  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully, 
though  if  one  has  failed  others  might  succeed,  and  a  totally  distinct  race 
would  doubtless  be  produced. — Lewis  Castle. 


FUNGI  AND  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

By  T.  J.  Burrill,  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

{Continued  from  page  222.) 

OKIGIN  AND  DEVELOPIIENT  OE  FUNGI. 

The  idea  is  too  common  that  such  things  as  mould  on  moist  bread, 
black  velvety  stains  on  the  surface  of  Peaches,  itc.,  may  spontaneously 
occur  through  some  combination  of  climatic  effects,  without  the  necessity  of 
pre-existing  germs  of  each  particular  kind ;  but  these  things  no  more  arise 
in  this  manner  than  a  young  Peach  tree  starts  from  a  ball  of  clay  peculiarly 
mixed,  or  from  the  seed  of  an  Oak.  Each  fungus  produces  its  own  seed-like 
bodies,  “  spores,”  and  from  these  alone  is  their  reproduction  possible.  One 
mildew  does  not  change  it  into  another  one,  and  none  are  anywhere 
developed  except  as  offspring  of  parents,  as  among  the  higher  inhabitants 
of  earth.  Where,  therefore,  the  germs  of  any  particular  parasitic  fungus  do 
not  exist,  no  possible  combination  of  circumstance  or  of  things  can  cause 
such  fungus  to  spring  up  into  life  and  development.  Were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  the  special  kind  of  spores  capable  of  germination,  no  amount 
of  showery  weather  would  make  Wheat  rust,  nor  fog  and  rain  cause  Grapes 
and  Peaches  and  Apples  to  rot.  Neither  are  these  spores  gifted  with  any 
powers  of  distribution  beyond  that  afforded  in  the  regular  order  of  nature. 
They  are  carried  by  the  wind,  but  cannot  float  in  still  air  ;  gravitation  as 
surely  brings  them  to  earth,  save  when  carried  by  stronger  forces,  as  it 
does  cannon  balls  and  meteorites.  As  we  gain  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
processes  of  Nature  the  powers  of  good  or  evil  genii  of  the  air  diminish,  and 
at  last  their  existence  is  altogether  denied.  No  one  of  intelligence  now 
believes  witches  by  acts  of  will  blast  the  crops  and  curse  the  fields.  The 
reign  of  universal  law,  affecting  alike  the  minute  and  the  great,  the  in¬ 
organic  and  the  organic,  the  dead  and  the  living,  the  nerveless  and  the 
sentient,  is  acknowledged  and  verified  by  the  science  of  our  day.  Things 
do  or  do  not  take  place,  not  according  to  chance  or  supernatural  power,  but 
according  to  the  regular  and  orderly  procession  of  natural  law  established 
and  perpetuated  by  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning.  Every  efect  has  its  cause,  and  we  ought  never  to  think  any  of 
these  causes  are  past  finding  out  or  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man. 
With  the  knowledge  we  now  have  concerning  all,  including  the  most 
obscm’e  and  minute  species  of  living  things,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  informed ~n  accepting  the  present  existence  of  any  fungus 
growth  as  positive  proof  of  a  pre-existence  of  its  special  germ,  and  of  the 
development  of  that  germ  under  sufficiently  favourable  conditions.  Plant 
diseases  occur  as  new  in  given  localities  though  the  soil,  climate,  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  crops  are  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  have  been  for  many  years.  It 
is  only  recently  that  one  of  the  mildews  on  American  Grapes  appeared  in 
Europe,  though  it  is  already  widely  spread  on  the  continent  and  is  the  cause 
of  much  alarm.  The  conditions  of  weather  and  of  the  Vine  have  for 
generations  been  as  favourable  for  the  growth  of  this  mildew  as  they  are 
now  ;  only  one  element  has  been  wanting — the  spores.  The  latter  have 
finally  crossed  the  ocean,  in  some  way  carried  by  man,  and  now  the  rapid 
development  proves  the  suitableness  of  the  existing  conditions  for  growth, 
but  their  inadequacy  for  original  production.  In  the  same  way  the  black  rot 
of  American  Grapes  can  be  traced  to  infection  from  Europe,  and  the  same 
lessons  arrived  at. 

A  few  years  since  a  parasitic  fungus  previously  known  in  South  America, 
gained  introduction  to  southern  Europe  and  gradually  spread  over  the  con¬ 
tinent,  carrying  destruction  to  the  Hollyhock  as  it  went.  Reaching  England 
its  ravages  were  especially  marked,  since  considerable  prominence  is  given 
this  popular  flowering  plant.  The  Hollyhock  is  closely  allied  to  the  Cotton 
plant,  and  as  these  fungi  sometimes  grow  on  botanically  related  species  there 
was  cause  for  apprehension  lest  the  parasite  should  be  again  transported 
across  the  Atlantic  and  bring  serious  trouble  to  our  sisterhood  of  Southern 
States.  The  watery  bearer  was  actually  passed,  but  fortunately  the  Cotton 
did  not  prove  susceptible  to  its  withering  effects. 

The  primitive  origin  of  these  species  of  fungi  we  will  not  discuss.  They 
in  some  way,  at  some  time,  came  into  existence,  and  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  species  of  living  beings,  not  excluding  man,  were  originally  produced. 
Evolution  has  been  studied,  and  in  its  light  species  are  said  to  be  transforma¬ 
tions  of  previously  existing  species  ;  but  this  does  not  in  any  practical  sense 
affect  the  foregoing,  because  the  process  is  reckoned  by  centuries  and  eons, 
not  by  years  or  the  generations  of  men. 

It  is  possible  that  change  of  habit  sometimes  occurs  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  fungus  species  not  formerly  capable  of  growing  on  a  certain  host 
species,  becomes  adapted  to  the  latter  ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been 
definitely  observed.  There  is,  however,  the  widest  variation  among  the 
species  of  parasitic  fungi  as  to  the  limits  of  their  restriction  to  certain  host 
plants.  Many  are  found  only  on  one  species;  very  few  (except  such  as  have 
a  peculiar  alternation  of  habitat  after  the  manner  of  many  animal  parasites) 
grow  on  plants  belonging  to  different  botanical  families.  Yet  a  few  affect 
many  species  of  flowering  plants,  even  sometimes  those  of  quite  different 
orders.  In  the  latter  cases  there  is  usually  more  or  less  difference  in  the 
vigour  and  appearance  of  the  fungus  on  the  different  hosts  ;  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  by  form  and  appearance  alone  whether  a  certain  parasite  on  a 
certain  nourishing  plant  is,  or  is  not,  a  distinct  species,  or  only  a  modified 
condition  of  something  known  elsewhere.  Artificial  cultures,  by  transferring 
the  spores  from  plant  to  plant  and  w'atching  their  development,  are  the  only 
criteria  when  such  doubts  occur ;  and  this  is  entirely  feasible,  though  it 
requires  much  care  and  skill  to  secure  reliable  results.  The  so-called  black 
rot  of  Grapes  is  caused  by  a  minute  fungus  parasite  of  low  and  simple 
organisation  affecting  the  young  stems  and  leaves  (petioles  and  veins),  as 
well  as  the  fruit.  There  is  also  a  disease  of  the  canes  and  leaves  (petioles 
and  veins)  of  Black  Cap  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  caused  by  a  little 
fungus  so  similar  in  every  way  as  seen  under  the  microscope  that  one  is 
inclined  to  pronounce  them  identical  ;  but  cultures  prove  them  distinct — a 
point  of  considerable  practical  importance. 

GERMINATION  AND  PENETRATION. 

The  next  thing  deemed  of  most  importance  is  to  fuUy  comprehend  that 


these  parasites  always  germinate  outside  the  plant  tissues  and  gain 
entrance,  if  at  all,  only  by  mechanically  penetrating  the  epidermis,  or  other 
surface  coat.  An  unsubstantiated  opinion  too  commonly  prevails  that  in 
some  way  the  spores  may  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  with  water  and  carried 
with  the  latter  to  any  part  of  the  plant.  This  assumption  is  founded  upon 
a  misconception  of  the  manner  that  plants  take  water  from  the  soil,  and  of 
the  way  it  traverses  the  plant  tissues.  It  is  true  there  are  in  most  plants 
elongated  ducts  or  tube-hke  vessels,  the  open  cavity  of  which  is  sometimes 
large  enough  to  be  seen  in  cross  section  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  large 
enough  to  pass  many  fungus  spores ;  but  these  cannot,  in  any  just  sense, be 
compared  to  the  arteries  and  veins  of  animals.  The  truth  is,  when  there  is 
any  considerable  movement  of  the  watery  fluids  in  plants,  these  ducts  are 
always  filled  with  air,  not  with  liquid  material.  If  a  sapling  in  full  leaf, 
and  consequently  in  its  most  active  state  as  to  the  ascent  of  water  to  supply 
the  marvellous  amounts  transpired,  is  cut  and  a  portion  of  the  stem  thrown 
into  water,  the  latter  will  be  sucked  into  the  tissues  to  the  amount  of  10  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  green  stem,  clearly  showing  that  the  wood 
was  not  previously  full.  Other  experiments  and  investigations  prove  that 
the  water  normally  ascends  (and  descends  sometimes)  through  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  cell  walls  themselves,  not  through  the  cell  cavities.  Now,  no 
one  is  able  to  see  with  the  best  microscope  ever  made  the  mter-molecular 
spaces  in  these  cell  walls,  though  water,  itself  made  up  of  solid  molecules, 
passes  through  them  to  gain  entrance  in  the  first  place  to  the  roots,  and 
through  the  millions  of  them  in  its  progress  to  the  upper  portions  of  the 
plant.  No  fungus  spore  can  pass  such  filtering.  The  methods  of  freeing 
liquids  from  solid  particles  practised  by  chemists  are  coarse  and  sorely  in¬ 
adequate  compared  with  that  in  operation  in  plants.  It  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  any  solid  body  large  enough  to  be  seen  at  all  by  the  highest 
microscopic  powers  in  existence  to  pass  through  one  such  cell  wall,  much 
less  through  the  unnumbered  myriads  composing  the  tissues  of  one  of  our 
ordinarily  cultivated  plants.  All  spores  of  fungi  rarely  are  less  than  one 
five-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  a  body  less  than  one  hundred- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  can  be  seen  and  studied,  and  as  the  molecular 
openings  through  which  water  passes  are  still  less,  probably  much  less,  we 
may  be  certain  that  such  spores  are  effectually  excluded  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  plant  tissues.  Direct  examination  also  proves  that  the  entrance 
of  the  fungus  is  affected  by  piercing  the  surface  ;  the  germinal  tube  accom¬ 
plishing  this  by  its  power  of  absorbing  the  substance  at  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact,  or  by  reaching  and  passing  through  a  stomato.  A  thick  epidermis  is 
often  a  complete  safeguard  against  the  former  method,  this  alone  being 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  immunity  of  certain  varieties  from  disease.s 
which  so  nearly  exterminate  others.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  para¬ 
sitic  fungus  should  be  able  to  make  its  way  through  the  corky  envelope  of 
tree  trunks,  &c.,  which  we  call  bark,  so  long  as  the  latter  is  free  from  cracks 
or  wounds. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  to  exist  a  fungus  is  as  dependent  upon  an 
organised  structure  as  are  other  plants  and  animals.  It  is  not  possible  that 
this  solid  structure  can  be  dissolved  and  life  continue ;  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  fungus  spore  can  bo  liquified,  absorbed,  and  reorganised.  As  well 
might  a  criminal  think  of  reducing  his  body  by  some  chemical  process  to  a 
liquid  form  in  order  to  j)ass  through  the  merciless  grating  of  his  cell  window, 
and  live  afterward  as  a  man. 

As  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  non-absorption  and  non-circulation 
of  fungus  spores  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  results  as  known  of  putting  bunches  of  Grapes  in  paper  bags  to 
prevent  the  rot  so  prevalent  in  our  country.  These  diseases,  for  there  are 
several  of  them,  are  perfectly  prevented  by  excluding  the  spores  of  the  fungi 
which  produce  them  from  the  fruit  itself,  though  the  rest  of  the  Vine  is  not 
protected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  other  parts  of  the  Vine  are  parasitised  by 
the  same  depredators,  and  sometimes  serious  injury  done;  but  the  effect  is 
necessarily  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  true  pulp  of  the  fruit.  In  these 
cases,  and  in  most  cases,  the  mycelium,  or  root-like  portion  of  fungi,  spreads 
but  slightly  from  the  first  point  of  entrance,  not  more  than  a  few  hundredths 
of  an  inch  in  the  stems  and  leaves,  to  a  greater  distance  in  the  fruit.  But 
a  limited  number  of  species  uniformly  send  their  mycelium  very  widely 
through  the  affected  plant.  Smut  of  Wheat  shows  itself  only  in  the  head, 
but  the  fungus  starts  in  the  germinating  plantlet  and  traverses  the  whole 
length  of  ti'e  straw. 

The  conditions  of  germination  are  also  important  elements  in  a  study  of 
plant  diseases  due  to  fungi.  The  spores  are  very  simple  in  structure ;  each 
consists  of  a  single  ceil  formed  of  an  enclosed  mass  of  plastic  sub¬ 
stance  (protoplasm)  around  which  are  two  coats,  the  inner  thin  and 
flexible,  the  outer  usually  thicker  and  much  less  elastic.  In  germination 
the  outer  is  pierced  or  cracked,  and  the  inner  coat  proti’udes  as  a  long  tube 
containing  still  the  soft  internal  substance.  This  tube  is  that  which 
penetrates  the  plant,  becoming  perhaps  a  hundred  times  as  long  as  the 
spore  before  gaining  access  to  the  hypodermal  tissues.  A  proper  tempera¬ 
ture,  varying  with  the  species,  is  essential  for  this  process,  but  still  more 
marked  are  the  conditions  respecting  moisture.  A  fungus  spore  can  no 
more  germinate  without  water  than  can  a  seed  of  a  flowering  plant,  though 
neithei  requires  to  be  immersed  in  water.  Damp  air,  such  especially  as  we 
have  during  fogs,  favours  the  germination  and  penetration  of  fungi.  Some¬ 
times  these  processes  take  place  on  leaves  and  fruit  when  more  or  less 
covered  with  httle  drops  of  dew.  In  bagging  Grapes,  should  any  of  the 
rot-spores  be  included  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  they  would  germinate 
on  account  of  the  want  of  water,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  Grapes  so  often 
escaping  the  disease  when  the  Vines  are  protected  by  being  trained  under 
the  eaves  of  a  building  or  similar  shelter.  This  influence  of  water  upon 
germination  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  most  parasitic  fungi 
make  worse  depredations  during  wet  than  during  dry  weather.  In  most 
cases  the  spores  themselves  are  more  readily  and  widely  distributed 
when  dry. 


Violas, — These  have  done  so  well  this  year  in  many  places  that  they 
will  no  doubt  be  more  cultivated  than  they  have  been.  In  Countess  of 
Hopetown  we  have  a  great  acquisition,  for  it  is  a  robust-growing  sboit- 
jointed  variety  of  close  compact  habit  and  a  thoroughly  good  bloomei; 
not  so  pure  a  white  as  Mrs.  Gray,  but  then  it  never  flushes  in  colour  as 
Mrs.  Gray  sometimes  does.  It  is  a  very  fine  bedder,  Mrs.  Gray  is  still 
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in  full  bloom  with  me,  and  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are  deliciously 
fragrant,  and  it  is  a  valuable  bedding  variety.  Countess  of  Kintore  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  Hornby,  two  lovely  light  purples  with  white  blotches,  will  be 
everybody’s  Vio'as,  and  they  are  most  attractive  in  the  garden. — 
W.  Dean,  Florist,  Walsall. 


THE  INSECT  ENEMIES  OP  OUR  GARDEN  CROPS. 

THE  BEET  AND  THE  MANGOLD. 

As  the  plants  above  named  are  nearly  related,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  insect  foes  are  the  same.  If  there  be  any  difference, 

I  think  it  might  be  shown  that  the  Beet,  in  the  usual  course,  is 
less  infested  than  the  Mangold,  but  the  reason  may  be  that  the 
Beet  is  the  one  more  carefully  looked  after  where  it  is  cultivated. 
Though  the  Mangold  crop  has  become  now  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  generally  grown 
forbid  its  receiving  such  attention  as  can  be  given  to  vegetables 
of  which  the  crops  are  small.  A  few  of  the  insects  that  resort 
to  the  Turnip  are  also  visitors  to  the  Mangold,  nor  would  it  be 
astonishing  if  most  of  the  Turnip  species  appeared  upon  that 
plant.  Such,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fact.  Thus  the 
wireworm — that  is  to  say,  the  grub  or  larva  of  some  one  of  the 
beetles  in  the  genus  Elater,  especially  E.  lineatus,  which  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  Turnip,  has  been  reported  as  attacking  the  Man¬ 
gold.  It  would  not  be  extremely  improbable,  since  the  taste  of 
the  insect  varies ;  yet,  some  years  ago,  when  Miss  Ormerod  took 
much  trouble  in  collecting  and  tabulating  reports  concerning  the 
wireworm,  made  from  places  widely  distributed,  no  complaints 
were  made  of  injury  done  to  the  Mangold.  Possibly  the  insect, 
which  some  gardeners  have  referred  to  by  this  name  as  causing 
occasional  damage,  is  one  of  those  that  have  been  called  false 
wii’e worms,  more  particularly  the  species  of  Julus  and  Geophilus, 
otherwise  styled  millipedes  and  centipedes,  and  which  pursue  a 
similar  mode  of  life  to  the  true  wireworm.  Their  strong  long 
bodies  might  entitle  them  to  the  name,  but  they  are  many-footed, 
while  the  beetle  grub  has  only  six  feet.  Moreover,  though  less 
in  size  than  the  millipedes,  it  is  guilty  of  a  greater  amount  of 
mischief  wherever  it  appears. 

The  caterpillars  of  two  moths  that  are  notorious  enemies  to 
our  Turnip  crops  are  likely  to  be  found  every  year  upon  the 
Mangold.  The  first  of  these,  Agrotis  segetum,  is  a  very  abun¬ 
dant  species ;  popularly  called  the  Turnip  Moth.  It  is,  in  the 
larval  state,  a  feeder  upon  many  vegetables,  and  also,  occasion¬ 
ally,  on  corn  and  Grasses.  That  of  the  second  species,  A.  excla- 
mationis,  which,  from  markings  upon  the  wings,  is  named  in 
English  the  Heart-and-Dart,”  is  not  quite  so  promiscuous  a 
feeder.  The  two  caterpillars  are  in  shape  and  colour  nearly 
alike,  greenish  grey  or  brown,  with  pale  lines  and  dark  spots,  but 
that  of  A.  sejetum  is  rather  shorter  and  stouter.  In  their  habits 
there  is  a  difference  noticeable.  The  parent  moths  of  A.  segetum 
deposit  eggs  during  June  upon  the  young  Mangolds,  and  the 
newly  hatched  caterpillars  feed  above  ground  for  a  month  or 
perhaps  longer,  then  descend  to  the  roots,  attacking  these  and 
the  bulbs  through  the  autumn.  Some  of  the  moths  come  out  in 
November ;  the  greater  part  of  the  annual  brood  remain  as 
caterpillars  till  the  spring,  and  enter  the  chrysalis  state  in  May. 
With  A.  exclamationis  the  order  is  similar,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  caterpillars  hide  beneath  the  earth  during  the  day 
certainly,  but  leavm  their  retreats  at  night  to  devour  the  stems 
and  leaves,  hence  a  thick  coat  of  soot  applied  to  the  soil  is  very 
serviceable  with  this  species ;  for  the  other  it  is  needful  to 
employ  poisonous  solutions  or  decoctions,  which,  however,  the 
caterpillar  will  often  evade  by  dexterous  delving. 

2  The  beetles  of  the  genus  Silpha,  one  group  of  the  carrion 
beetles,  used  to  be  considered  harmless  in  gardens,  or  even 
friendly  to  horticulture,  as  living  upon  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetuble  substances  and  living  insects.  For  instance,  the  four- 
spotted  S.  qiiatuor-punctata,  which  reminds  us  of  the  ladybirds 
(Coccinelhe)  in  its  appearance,  goes  from  tree  to  tree  in  search 
of  caterpillars,  and  the  smooth-backed  S.  laevigata  boldly  attacks 
and  conquers  various  insects  much  larger  than  itself.  About 
forty  years  ago.  however,  the  discovery  was  made  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  in  France  and  in  Ireland  that  the  grub  or  larva  of 
S.  opaca  could  devour  the  leaves  of  the  Mangold  and  produce 
mischievous  results.  During  that  year,  and  several  years  follow¬ 
ing,  the  Irish  crops  of  Mangold  were  much  affected  ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  only  a  few  stragglers  were  observed  upon  English 
plants.  Some  persons  attributed  this  plague  of  beetles  to  the 
free  employment  of  putrid  manure.  That  might  indeed  account 
for  the  appearance  of  the  insect,  yet  scarcely  explains  why  it 
should  desert  what  is  presumed  to  be  its  natural  food.  In  shape, 
though  not  in  colour,  the  grub  of  S.  opaca  resembles  the  tribe  of 
woodlice.  It  is  squat  and  rounded  above,  the  edges  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  being  saw-like,  and  the  surface  black  and  shining.  It  was 


noticed  that  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  leaves  only,  from  the 
middle  of  Ma.y  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  grubs  cha-nged 
to  pupcc  in  the  earth.  The  beetles  came  forth  in  July.  They 
are  blacldsh  or  brown,  with  numerous  small  indentations  on  the 
wing  cases,  half  an  inch  long,  the  thorax  much  broader  than  the 
head,  which  has  large  oval  eyes  and  club-shaped  horns.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  positively  how  this  grub  could  be  effec¬ 
tually  got  rid  of  should  it  damage  young  plants  of  Beet  or 
Mangold.  Probably  the  customary  applications  for  the  Turnip 
beetle  or  fiy  wmiild  be  of  utility,  and  the  substitution  of  some 
artificial  manure  for  that  of  the  farmyard  or  stable. 

We  proceed  to  mention  another  insect,  smaller,  and  belonging 
to  the  liy  order,  which  may  prove  a  serious  foe  to  the  Mangold  in 
the  future,  although  it  had  been  very  little  noticed  previous  to 
1880.  Curtis  had  described  some  time  before  a  Beet  or  Mangold 
fly  (Anthomyia  Betse)  the  maggot  of  which  lived  in  the^  leaves 
of  those  plants,  making  those  attacked  by  it  dry  and  withered, 
while  the  healthy  progress  of  the  vegetable  was  apt  to  be  checked. 
In  the  above  year  it  was  complained  of  throughout  England,  and 
as  far  north  as  Dumfries.  The  counties  most  infested  were 
Cumberland  and  Westmoi’eland,  probably  because  the  early 
brood  of  the  maggots  in  those  districts  happened  to  be  very 
abundant,  for  two  attacks  were  noted,  the  first  when  the  Man¬ 
golds  should  have  been  ready  for  thinning,  and  the  second  during 
August.  There  were  in  some  districts  no  signs  of  the  maggot  at 
all  observable  until  that  month,  and  then  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
seemed  to  throw  off  the  injury.  Elsewhere  the  June  attack  was 
so  severe  that  the  Mangolds  were  not  left  to  run  the  chance  of 
another,  but  were  cleared  away.  At  Sparham  farmers  found 
flies  on  the  wing  in  September,  and  later  on  infected  leaves  were 
gathered  having  young  maggots. 

These  facts  point  to  the  occurrence  of  two  or  three  broods  m 
a  season.  Doubtless  the  start  is  made  by  flies  _  which  emerge 
during  spring  from  pupse  that  have  wintered  in  the_  ground. 
Both  sexes  are  ashy  grey,  with  dark  lines  and  hairs,  two¬ 
winged  ;  the  males  have  large  eyes  and  a  narrower  abdomen 
than  the  female  fly.  The  minute  white  eggs  are  laid  in  patches ; 
twenty  or  more  have  been  counted  on  a  single  leaf,  though  all 
evidently  do  not  hatch,  or,  if  they  do,  the  maggots  die  young, 
in  part,  perhaps,  owing  to  a  parasite  which  may  help  to  check 
the  increase  of  the  species.  When  adult,  these  maggots  are 
nearly  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  yellowish  green,  without  feet,  and 
thickening  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  Some  of  the  pupae  have 
been  discovered  in  the  leaves,  but  usually  the  insects  quit  these 
at  the  period  of  change,  in  order  to  enter  the  earth,  where  they 
go  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches.  During  the  summer  season 
they  remain  only  a  week  or  two  in  that  state.  The  last  orood 
winters  under  ground,  or  nearly  all  at  least.  A  few  flies  naay 
hybernate  some  years,  hence  the  obvious  advantage  of  turning 
over  the  land  thoroughly  in  the  winter  months,  so  as  to  subject 
the  pupae  to  the  influences  of  the  weather  and  place  them  in 
reach  of  birds.  The  soil  may  also  be  dressed  with  some  one  or 
other  of  those  applications  which  are  destructive  to  subterranean 
insects.  While  the  maggots  are  feeding,  little  can  be  done,  but 
sprinkling  with  a  solution  of  petroleum  has  been  tried,  and 
dusting  quicklime  over  the  leaves.— Entomologist. 


THE  PRIOllY,  WELLINGTON,  SOMERSET. 

In  my  notes  on  the  Taunton  show  I  mentioned  the  very  fi.ne  stands  of 
Gladioli  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Dobree  of  the  above  place.  Fora  period  of 
many  years  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  his  spikes  of  bloom,  and, 
seeing  how  good  they  w’ere,  had  been  anxious  to  see  them  growing  ;  and 
having  last  year  received  from  him  a  courteous  invitation  to  go  there  this 
season,  I  was  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  it,  and  was  greatly  delighted 
with  all  I  saw. 

The  Priory  was  a  small  cottage,  hut  Mr.  Dobree  on  coming  into  pos¬ 
session  of  it  built  largely  on  it,  and  it  now  contains  some  very  large  and 
handsome  rooms,  while  the  gardens  lie  all  aroun  1  it.  Mr.  Dobree  is  one 
of  those  amiteurs  who,  like  my  friend  Mr.  Banks,  like  to  take  up  one 
flower  at  a  time  and  do  it  thoroughly.  Thus  at  one  time  Dahlias  were 
his  fancy,  and  he  was  a  leading  and  successful  exhibitor.  ^  At  another  he 
went  in  for  Vei’benas,  at  another  for  Roses,  in  both  of  which  he  was  also 
very  successful ;  now  Gladiolus  is  king,  and  I  hope  will  Ions:  remain  so, 
although  there  was  a  certain  ominous  hankering  after  herbaceous  plants, 
which  seemed  indicative  of  a  cooling  of  Icve.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  is  nothing  else  grown ;  there  are  some  fine  Camellias  and 
Azaleas,  the  greenhouses  were  filled  with  Pelargoniums,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  bedding-out,  bnt  the  culture  is  the  Gladiolus,  and  from 
what  I  saw  here,  as  well  as  my  knowledge  of  other  places,  I  should  now 
place  (since  Mr.  Banks  has  abandoned  their  culture)  Mr.  Dobree  as  our 
foremost  amateur,  both  as  to  the  extent  of  his  culture  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  him  as  an  exhibitor.  _ 

Mr.  Dobree  lias  been  a  successful  raiser  of  seedlings,  and  some  of  his 
flowers  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  so  that  a  very  large  portion  of  ms 
beds  is  filled  with  seedlings.  He  also  gi’ows  the  best  of  the  French  van*- 
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ties  and  a  few  of  Mr.  Kelway’s,  so  ttat  there  is  a  very  varied  selection. 
With  regard  to  his  culture,  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  therefore  not  over-well 
suited  for  them,  while  the  climate  is  mild  and  mo  st.  So  far,  theu,  from 
any  exceptional  advantage  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Dohree,  the  odds  are  against 
him  ;  but,  of  course,  he  knows  how  to  cope  with  these  difficulties,  as  his 
success  proves.  I  noticed  that  his  beds  were  not  mulched  at  all,  even  in 
this  hot  season,  as  he  considers  the  bulbs  are  much  more  likely  to  get 
diseased  when  this  is  done,  for  he  is  one  of  those  who  recognise  in  the 
cause  of  the  severe  loss  we  have  .all  to  mourn  over  who  grow  Gladiolus  the 
existence  of  a  disease  which  I  cannot  but  believe  to  be  engendered  by  our 
moister  climate,  for  at  Fontainbleau  the  other  day  I  saw  but  litile 
symptoms  of  the  malady  which  causes  us  so  much  grief  over  here,  while 
(although  this  is  a  subject  I  must  revert  to  by-and-by)  this  dry  summer 
has  been  far  more  favourable  to  the  bulb  than  any  previous  one  that  I 
have  known. 

Amongst  the  French  varieties  of  recent  years,  Mr.  Dobree’s  are 
Mabel.  Nereide,  Bicolore,  Arabi  Pasha,  Grand  Rouge,  Baroness  Bur- 
dett  Coutts,  Corinne,  Victor  Jaccpieminot,  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Verdale.  Of 
the  varieties  of  last  season  he  places  Crepuscue,  first ;  then  Pyramide ; 
Medici,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Ovide,  third  ;  Gallia,  fourth  ;  Colorado, 
fifth ;  and  Conquest,  which  he  does  not  consider  an  improvement  on 
Corinne,  sixth.  He  has  not  grown  Tamerlane,  to  which  I  am  inclined  to 
give  the  first  place,  an  opinion  borne  out  by  Messrs,  gonillard  &  Brunelet. 

Mr  Dobree  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  a  goodly  number  of 
seedlings  of  excellent  quality.  With  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
before  him  in  the  more  modern  varieties  he  has  felt  that  it  must  be  some¬ 
thing  good,  something  of  real  excellence,  either  in  novelty  of  colour,  ex¬ 
cellence  of  form,  or  hardiness,  which  would  be  worth  keej^ing.  Thousands 
have  to  be  cast  away,  as,  although  pretty,  they  fail  to  fulfil  these  condi¬ 
tions,  and,  like  every  seedling  grower  of  judgment,  he  feels  it  is  better 
to  have  a  few  good  ones  than  a  multitude  of  indifferent  sorts.  Amongst 
these  I  particularly  noticed  Hubert,  a  fine  flower,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  Dalila,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  overlooked  at  Taunton  amongst  the 
varieties  that  ought  to  have  been  certificated  ;  Feather  Gem,  a  very 
beautiful  variety ;  F.  Bonamy  Hankey,  a  very  vigorous  free-blooming 
plant ;  Queen  of  Canaries,  certificated  at  Taunton,  a  very  delicate  and 
beautiful  shade  of  primrose  yellow ;  Richard ;  Pi’ebendai’y  Knowling ; 
Miss  Paterson,  snowy  white,  a  colour  somewhat  rare  of  late  years,  few 
varieties  of  value  having  been  added  to  our  li-t  since  Norma  and  Madame 
Desportes  ;  Mrs.  Knowling,  Millie  Dobree,  Reputation,  and  Jessie  Fox. 
It  is  of  little  use  mentioning  these  except  to  .'.^how  that  Mr.  Dobree  has 
been  successful  in  obtaining  fine  varieties,  as  they  not  likely  ever  to  be 
in  commerce. 

We  so  rarely  meet  now-a-days  with  anyone  who  grows  to  any  extent 
this  lovely  autumn  flower,  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  having  this  talk  with  Mr.  Dobree.  I  have  seen  the  report 
of  the  wonderful  blooms  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  from  Scotland, 
and  have  since  met  Mr.  Douglas,  who  fully  confirmed  what  had  been  said 
in  your  columns.  I  was  sorry  to  have  missed  them,  but  I  was  unable 
to  get  there,  and  yet  withal,  grand  as  they  are,  they  entail  a  vast  amount 
of  disappointment ;  and  when  so  able  a  gardener  as  Mr.  Douglas,  who  can 
grow  well-nigh  anything  well,  says  that  jn-actically  they  have  beaten  him, 
what  can  we  minor  gardeners  hope  to  do  ?  I  trust,  however,  that  Mr. 
Dobree  will  still  continue  their  growth,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  p  dnt 
to  one  amateur  at  least  who  still  worthily  cultivates  this  lovely  but 
capricious  beauty. — D.,  Deal. 


gardener,  starts  the  tubers  on  a  hotbed  in  February,  and  has  large  plants 
by  that  time.  I  forgot  mentioning  Delia  ;  it  makes  a  massive  bed  of  the 
most  intense  dark  crimson  that  would  out-distance  the  Zonal  Pelargonium 
Henri  Jacoby.  Newer  intr  iductions  have  been  found  in  many  respects 
behind  those  old  varieties.  Though  this  has  been  the  driest  season  for 
twenty  years,  the  naturally  moist  soil  here  partly  explains  the  above 
success. 

In  the  conservatory  were  some  fine  plants.  Flowers  of  a  small 
plant  of  Mrs.  Freeman  measured  nearly  G  inches,  not  merely  across,  but 
both  ways,  for  the  bloom,  unlike  most  other.s,  is  almost  circular,  of  a  most 
pleasing  shade  of  rose  pink,  and  of  great  substance.  I  understand  this, 
like  many  others  here,  was  raised  at  Staustead  by  Messrs.  Laing.  Mdme. 
Stella,  light  pink;  Mdme..  Peasonneau,  large  blu.sh  ;  Snowflake,  nearly 
circular  also,  and  almost  pure  white  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  a  rose  white,  and 
contrasting  well  with  the  two  adjoining,  Bonfire  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Brassey, 
orange  and  rich  rosy  crimson.  Both  of  those,  though  large  rnd  robust, 
seemed  pigmies  beside  the  well-known  Countess  of  Kingston,  a  deep  crimson 
red,  and  that  Iasi  year  I  have  seen  doing  admirably  bedded  out  in  Cork. 
Very  commendable,  too,  seemed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bayard,  A.  H. 
Laing,  and  the  fine  dirk  red  Princess  of  Teck.  I  may  remark  that  these 
were  among  the  varieties  conspicuously  in  bloom,  and  does  not  include 
some  very  fine  seedlings  raised  on  the  premisf-s,  principally  whites  and 
yellows,  and  shades  thereof,  not  named.  Another  peculiarity  noticed  is 
that  some  varieties  come  out  very  fine — even  double  or  semi-double,  and 
the  subsequent  blooms  are  comparatively  inferior,  as  if  their  constitution 
on  the  threshold  of  existence  suddenly  began  to  fail.  The  bedders  named, 
however,  have  now  been  tried  for  several  years  with  others,  and  have  been 
finally  selected. 

Many  of  the  doubles  that  had  been  blooming  for  months  were  past  their 
best,  but  the  following  deserve  notice.  Mons.  Keteleer,  a  very  double  rosy 
flesh-coloured  pink  ;  Laing’s  David  M.  Home.  One  of  the  best  of  the  salmon- 
shaded  seemed  Pasonaeflorm  ;  then  the  hardy  good  old  double  Gloire  de 
Nancy  that  bears  muchrough  treatment,  resembling  the  best.  Onethatshould 
be  in  every  collection  is  Mrs.  Laing,  asofcrose  white  that  contrasts  well  with 
the  tall  robust  grower  Duchess  of  Cambaceres.  A  very  desirable  white 
and  salmon  is  M^rie  Lemoine,  with  full  centre ;  and  of  equally  good 
shape  was  Mrs.  Wise,  a  bright  rose  pink.  I  must  include  Dinah  Felix, 
and  that  peculiar  serrated-petalled  crimson  flower  Esther,  with  an  enticing 
rose  pink  centre.  Though  I  have  thus  brought  under  your  notice  some 
excellent  varieties  grown  indoors,  single  and  double,  my  primary  object 
was  to  show  that  with  good  varieties,  suitable  soil,  and  proper  treatment. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  most  commendable  for  outdoor  work  and  garden 
decoration  even  in  unfavourable  years  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  like 
to  maintain  that  varieties,  soil,  and  treatment  are  indispensable  conditions 
to  success. — W.  J.  Mukphy. 
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TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AT  RATHRONAN  MANOR,  CLONMEL. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  here  from  having  some  holidays — some  at  flower 
shows,  and  the  majority  in  visiting  any  fine  gardens  that  came  in  my  way 
in  two  provinces.  Gardening  has  had  many  things  to  contend  with  in 
recent  years  in  Ireland,  yet,  without  introducing  any  debatable  matter,  I 
am  proud  to  think,  while  many  have  dropped  out  from  one  cause  or 
another,  steady  progress  has  been  making.  I  know  a  good  deal  of  Eng¬ 
land  north  and  south,  and  Ireland  well,  and  speaking  from  that  experience 
I  am  not  sure  but  we  do  many  things  here  better  than  they  are  done  in 
the  wealthier  island.  Take  a  possible  illustration.  This  is  the  residence 
of  the  Hon.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Gough  :  a  short  distance  from  this  town,  to 
which  a  small  party  of  us  went  to  see  a  dozen  beds  of  Tuberous  Begonias 
in  the  flower  garden  that  have  been  blooming  since  May,  and  an  extensive 
conservatory  well  stocked  with  the  more  select  singles  and  doubles,  for 
since  their  introduction,  though  other  good  things  are  not  neglected,  these 
have  been  made  a  speciality.  Many  have  doubted  their  suitability  for 
bedding  out  at  all,  and,  particularly  this  year,  I  have  heard  others  “  damn 
them  with  faint  praise.”  The  former  I  admit  were  those  that  never  gave 
them  a  fa'r  trial,  and  the  latter  were  chiefly  those  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  get  a  bad  strain  of  seed,  or  mismanaged  good  named  kinds.  Now, 
this  point  of  getting  good  “named”  varieties  is  all-important,  especially 
for  beginners.  I  say  “for  beginners”  advisedly,  for,  ten  chances  to  one, 
bad  kinds,  and  they  are  much  easier  to  get  than  good  ones,  will  disgust 
the  first  time,  and  not  be  tried  again.  I  admit  good  seedlings  can  be  had. 
I  raised  sufficient  for  making  a  large  bed  from  the  seed  of  a  well-known 
Kentish  florist,  the  flowers  being  of  great  size  and  substance— but  they 
are  the  exceptions.  At  Rathronan,  though  seedlings  have  been  raised 
largely,  named  sorts  indoor  and  out  are  principally  depended  on.  We 
first  admired  those  dozen  large  bods.  They  were  a  mass  of  bloom. 
B.  Sedeni  and  B.  Vesuvius  had  their  foliage  wholly  hidden  by  the  blooms. 
Worthiana,  Paul  Slasurel,  Oriflamme,  Etna,  Model,  &c..  were  very  little 
behind  in  this  respect ;  and  this  since  May  last,  for  Mr.  Mulcahy,  the 


Gathering  Fruit. — Much  watchfulness  and  care  are  necessary  now 
amongst  Apples  and  Pears  to  secure  the  crop  of  fruit  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  fruit-room.  If  gathered  too  soon  it  becomes  withered;  if  left  too  long 
upon  the  tree  much  is  spoilt  by  wasps  and  birds,  and  the  best  fruit,  which 
is  usually  found  upon  the  upper  branches,  may  be  shaken  off  by  the  first 
storm  of  wind.  Almost  daily  inspection  has  to  be  made  where  the  collection 
is  a  large  one,  and  we  have  several  times  lately  found  so  many  sorts  ready 
for  gathering  on  the  same  day  that  two  or  three  extra  men  have  been  taken 
for  the  work.  We  rather  object  to  this,  for  rough  hands  unaccustomed  to 
the  work  are  apt  to  play  sad  havoc  with  the  laterals.  Repeatedly  have  we 
pointed  out  that  the  blossom  buds  for  next  year’s  crop  of  fruit  come  close 
to  stalks  of  the  fruit  which  is  now  being  gathered,  and  yet  how  frequently 
do  we  find  them  broken  off !  Great  care  is  required  in  the  gathering,  the 
carrying  to  the  fruit-room,  and  in  putting  in  the  cribs  and  upon  shelves. 
Apples  and  Pears  must  not  be  shot  out  of  the  baskets  into  the  cribs  like 
Potatoes.  No  matter  how  hard  the  fruit  may  be,  every  blow  from  rough 
usage  makes  a  bruise  which  eventually  causes  premature  decay.  Early 
autumn  Pears  require  frequent  examination  after  they  are  gathered. 
Fondante  d’Automne,  though  the  most  delicious  Pear  just  now,  is  by  no 
means  a  safe  sort — once  ripe  it  soon  deteriorates  and  is  seldom  good  after 
a  fortnight.  Like  many  other  of  our  best  sorts,  its  season  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  planting  trees  against  different  aspects  and  by  gathering  only 
part  of  the  fruit  at  first— some  fruit  is  always  more  forward  than  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Apples,  too,  require  care.  That  valuable  sort,  Warner’.s  King, 
often  decays  quickly  when  once  fully  ripe,  and  it  is  the  best  fruit  which 
spoil  first.  Since  our  last  calendar  appeared  we  have  gathered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  of  many  sorts  of  Apples,  including  Adams’  Pcarmain,  Cobham, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Hubbard’s  Pearmain,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Cockle’s  Pippin,  Reinette  Van  Mons,  Melon,  Golden  Noble,  Blen¬ 
heim  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Dumelow’s  Seedlimz,  Mere  de  Mdnage, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  and  King  of  Pippins.  Of  Pears,  Jer.sey  Gratioli, 
Fondante  d’Antomne,  Beurrd  Clairgeau,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  A 
tree  against  a  south  wall  has  given  us  a  nice  lot  of  fine  highly  coloured 
fruit  of  Wulburtou  Admu’able  Peach,  but  the  last  will  be  gathered  by  the 
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time  ttis  is  printed.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum  has  been  most  abundant, 
and  we  have  still  a  quantity  of  it  ripening  in  the  fruit-room,  and  it  is 
delicious  when  partly  shrivelled. 

Preparations  for  Planting. — Stations  should  now  he  made  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  early  planting  ;  6  feet  square  and  2  J  feet  deep  is  the  be-t  size  for  a 
station.  If  we  had  materials  we  would  always  fill  the  bottom  6  inches  with 
concrete,  consisting  of  six  parts  broken  stones  to  one  part  fresh  lime,  failing 
which  stones  should  be  rammed  hard  into  the  bottom  and  the  holes  filled 
with  fresh  fertile  loam,  allowing  an  extra  6  inches  at  the  top  for  sinking. 
If  the  soil  surrounding  the  stations  is  close  or  heavy  each  station  should 
he  connected  by  a  branch  drain  to  the  garden  drains. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Earliest  House. — The  trees  in  this  struc¬ 
ture  are  now  losing  their  foliage,  and  in  some  it  is  entirely  down.  Provided 
the  roof  lights  are  moveable  they  wiU  have  been  off  the  house  some  weeks, 
and  the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  will  have  done  the  trees  much  good, 
cleansing  them  of  dust  and  insects.  If  the  lights  have  been  replaced  in 
case  of  the  necessity  for  lifting  the  trees  and  laying-in  in  fresh  compost 
they  should  be  again  removed  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  fresh 
compost.  They  should  remain  off  until  the  time  arrives  for  closing  the 
house,  or  until  the  middle  of  November.  This  will  give  the  trees  the 
benefit  of  the  autumn  rains,  the  borders  will  be  thoroughly  moist,  and 
with  proper  drainage  there  is  no  need  to  fear  its  becoming  over-satu¬ 
rated.  In  the  meantime  loosen  the  trees  from  the  trellis,  and  if  necessary 
have  the  house  painted  and  the  walls  limewashed,  after  thoroughly  wash¬ 
ing  with  softsoap  and  water  and  the  glass  with  clear  water.  The  trees 
should  have  all  the  wood  not  required  for  fruiting  or  the  extension  of  the 
trees  cut  out,  and  if  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  overcrowding  during 
growth  there  will  he  next  to  no  need  for  the  knife,  as  the  shoots  of  the 
current  year  may  be  left  their  full  length,  as  they  will  be  ripened  to  the 
extremity.  If  it  be  necessary  to  shorten  them  for  originating  shoots  to  fill 
vacant  space  do  so  to  a  wood  bud  or  a  triple  bud,  making  sure  that  the 
central  one  is  a  wood  bud — i.e.,  small  and  pointed,  as  some  kinds,  notably 
Noblesse  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  form  triple  fruit  buds,  as  do  some  others ; 
and  if  the  bearing  shoots  of  next  season  are  shortened  it  must  be  to  a 
wood  hud,  but  we  never  shorten  these,  no  matter  what  their  length,  as 
it  is  on  strong- jointed  wood  only  that  fine  fruits  are  to  be  had.  The  trees 
may  be  dressed  with  an  insecticide,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  buds, 
and  secure  to  the  trellis  as  opportunity  offers  before  closing  time. 

Planting  Early  Houses. — The  borders  having  been  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  trees  by  providing  efficient  drainage  through  which  the 
water  can  pass  freely  and  be  carried  off  by  drains,  the  soil  may  be 
attended  to.  A  compost  of  good  loam,  charred  refuse  with  lime  rubble, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  put  together  firmly,  is  suitable.  No  manure  should 
be  added,  as  the  trees  wiU  grow  quite  strongly  enough  without  it,  and  if  a 
stimulant  is  required,  mulching  and  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
when  the  fruits  are  sweUing  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
trees  in  such  a  case  may  he  at  once  planted  if  they  have  been  trained  to 
walls  for  three  or  four  years  and  subjected  to  annual  lifting  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  intended.  Carefully  lift  and  plant  them,  afterwards 
supplying  water,  shade,  and  sprinkle  the  branches,  keeping  the  house  rather 
close  in  the  daytime,  but  throwing  it  open  at  night,  and  they  wUl  soon 
become  established  in  the  new  borders.  By  keeping  the  house  rather  close 
in  the  day  and  throwing  it  open  at  night  they  wiU  ripen  well,  and  may  he 
started  at  the  new  year  with  a  certainty  of  a  crop  of  fruit  ripe  early  in 
June  the  first  year,  and  the  following  one  in  May  by  starting  in  early 
December.  If  the  trees  have  to  be  bought  in  make  an  early  selection  of 
young  trees  that  have  not  made  a  gross  growth,  and  the  trees  should  be 
lifted  carefully  with  all  their  fibres,  and  kept  moist  until  they  can  be 
planted  in  the  borders  prepared  for  them.  The  best  varieties  for  early 
forcing  are  Alexander,  Hale’s  Early,  Large  Early  Mignonne,  and  A  Bee. 
Belle  Bauce,  Violette  Hative,  and  Grosse  Mignonne  come  a  little  later, 
and  are  followed  by  the  fine  old  varieties  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Belle- 
garde,  Barrington,  and  Stirling  Castle,  which  will  always  have  a  place  in 
gardens.  _  In  Nectarines  Hunt’s  Elruge,  Violette  Hative,  Pitmaston 
Orange,  Pine  Apple,  and  Victoria  follow,  and  all  are  good. 

Midseason  Houses. — If  the  trees  in  this  house  require  lifting  they 
should  be  taken  in  hand  without  further  delay,  acting  on  directions  given 
in  a  former  calendar  for  early-forced  trees.  No  trees  pay  better  for  lift¬ 
ing  and  replanting  in  good  compost  than  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  It  is 
the  best  corrective  of  over-luxuriance,  and  the  best  aid  to  setting  and 
stoning. 

Late  Houses. — As  soon  as  the  trees  in  late  houses  have  been  cleared 
of  fruit  let  every  lateral  and  shoot  that  will  not  be  required  for  use  next 
season  give  way  to  young  growths  now  swelling  their  buds.  If  the 
growths  are  crowded  thin  them  well  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  about 
them  freely,  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  by  means  of  the 
syringe ;  see  also  that  the  roots  in  inside  borders  do  not  suffer  by  want 
of  water.  If  the  borders  are  properly  made  and  drained  there  is  no  fear 
of  overwatering ;  the  danger  is  in  their  being  allowed  to  become  dry,  and 
that  they  never  ought  to  be  at  any  time,  not  even  at  the  resting  period,  as 
when  that  is  the  case  it  is  a  most  fertile  cause  of  the  buds  dropping  when 
they  should  be  bursting  into  flower  in  spring. 

Figs. — Early-forced. — Grown  well  and  properly  ripened  a  dish  of 
early-forced  Figs,  when  there  is  not  much  variety  of  fresh  ripe  fruits,  is 
now  considered  a  valuable  if  not  necessary  addition  to  the  dessert;  besides, 
this  wholesome  fruit  is  becoming,  and  deservedly,  more  into  repute, 
leading  to  its  extended  and  profitable  cultivation.  The  Fig  is  a  great 
lover  of  heat,  moisture,  and  liberal  feeding  when  growing  ;  is  most  pro¬ 
lific  when  the  root  space  is  limited,  thrives  in  a  compost  of  good  calcareous 


loam,  crushed  bones,  and  decayed  manure,  and  must  have  a  light  well- 
ventilated  house.  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  Negro  Largo 
are  the  best,  as  they  force  well,  and  carry  heavy  crops  of  fruits  of  the 
finest  quality ;  but  Early  Violet  and  Early  Prolific  are  well  worth  a  place 
for  giving  a  few  early  dishes.  If  trees  for  starting  in  December  have  to 
be  purchased  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a  selection.  Choose 
trees  with  clean  single  stems,  thoroughly  established  in  pots,  and  well 
furnished  with  side  shoots  and  spurs.  Place  them  in  a  cool  house  fully 
exposed  to  light,  and  with  ventilation  day  and  night.  This  is  preferable 
to  setting  them  out  of  doors,  where  heavy  rains,  wind,  and  frost  act 
injuriously  upon  the  leaves  before  they  have  performed  their  functions. 
Water  moderately,  inclining  to  the  dry  side  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
and  commence  falling,  when  the  pots  may  be  placed  close  together  and 
protected  with  any  dry  material  until  the  time  arrives  for  taking  them 
into  heat.  Fig  trees  in  pots  improve  with  age  ;  but  they  should  be 
plunged  in  some  mild  fermenting  material,  into  which  the  roots  can  run 
as  the  season  advances.  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  answer  better  than  tan,  as 
they  gradually  decay,  affording  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  through 
the  most  critical  period  of  growth,  when  a  check  from  want  of  water 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  first  crop  of  fruit. 

Strawberries  in  Pots.— The  genial  rains  along  with  the  bright 
weather  have  induced  a  good  growth  in  the  plants,  and  they  are  now 
maturing  the  crowns.  In  order  to  ripen  them  thoroughly  keep  thin  in 
the  lines,  and  never  allow  them  to  want  for  water.  Although  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  will  not  do  any  harm,  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  the  pots 
stand  exposed  until  the  soil  becomes  frozen,  as  that  to  a  certainty  will 
destroy  the  roots  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Hence  the  plants 
must  be  placed  on  a  hard  bottom,  one  of  ashes  or  other  material  impervious 
to  worms,  and  be  plunged  in  that  material,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  to 
the  rim  in  an  open  situation,  but  sheltered  from  winds  before  severe 
weather.  With  some  dry  litter  or  fern  over  them  in  severe  weather,  and 
removed  upon  the  setting-in  of  a  general  thaw,  they  will  winter  better 
than  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Peach  or  other  houses.  Protection  over¬ 
head  will  not  be  needed  for  some  time.  Plants  intended  for  very  early 
forcing  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  and  in  frames,  only  employing  the  lights 
in  case  of  heavy  rains,  and  then  tilting  them  at  the  back  ;  but  coddling 
spoils  them. 

Autumn  fruiters  should  now  be  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  where 
they  will  ripen  well  and  be  better  flavoured.  Plants  that  have  been 
lifted  and  potted  from  the  open  ground  will,  if  in  flower,  require  a  rather 
dry  situation,  so  that  whilst  they  are  encouraged  by  artificial  conditions 
to  take  root  afresh,  they  must  not  be  kept  too  long  in  a  saturated  atmo¬ 
sphere.  When  the  plants  will  bear  exposure  to  the  sun  and  a  gentle 
current  of  air  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  success  is  certain,  and  the  sooner 
this  is  effected  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  crop.  Plants  that  are  now 
ripening  off  their  crop  of  fruits  will  do  admirably  in  the  same  house  with 
those  that  are  flowering,  the  conditions  being  exactly  the  same  for  both — 
viz.,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere,  and  if  be 
secured  to  them  at  night,  and  10”  to  15°  rise  by  day,  they  will  be 
satisfactory. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Shading. — All  shading  that  has  been  employed  on  plant  houses  should 
be  ready  for  removal  except  in  solitary  cases,  such  as  the  Odontoglossum 
house  or  the  fernery,  where  it  may  be  needed  if  we  have  bright  weather 
for  a  few  weeks  longer.  It  is  not  wise  to  remove  the  shading  that  may 
have  been  employed  suddenly,  or  the  occupants  of  the  houses  are  almost 
sure  to  suffer.  By  this  time  they  should  have  been  inured  to  more  light 
and  sunshine,  so  that  what  sun  may  be  experienced  from  this  date  would 
do  no  injury.  Considerably  less  shade  will  have  been  employed  for  some 
weeks  past  in  order  to  ripen  and  solidify  the  growth  of  the  plants,  where 
shading  is  applied  judiciously.  Plants  that  have  been  subject  to  such 
treatment  will  need  shade  no  longer. 

Storing  the  Blinds. — The  whole  of  the  material,  whether  blinds  or 
otherwise,  that  may  have  been  used  for  shading  purposes  should  now  be 
placed  under  cover  until  it  is  again  wanted  in  spring.  Before  storing  it 
away,  however,  it  must  be  perfectly  dry,  and  then  placed  where  it  can  be 
kept  in  that  condition  until  required  again.  Much  shading  material  is 
ruined  annually  through  being  put  away  damp.  When  stored  in  this 
condition  mould  is  formed,  and  they  quickly  decay  or  fall  into  holes 
directly  they  are  placed  upon  the  houses  or  frames  in  spring.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  matters  of  this  description.  Any  blinds 
that  have  become  old  and  useless  again  for  covering  the  roofs  of  houses 
may  be  preserved  for  shading  the  frames,  and  new  ones  made  during  the 
winter  to  replace  them .  It  is  good  policy  to  attend  to  these  matters 
during  the  winter  months,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  placing  upon  the 
houses  in  spring  without  having  to  be  prepared  when  they  are  really 
wanted.  The  rollers  or  blinds  should  have  the  ropes  that  work  them 
attached  to  them,  and  then  labelled,  so  that  they  can  be  sorted  out  at  once 
when  required  without  causing  confusion. 

Preparing  Mats. — Material  for  protecting  plants  in  cold  frames  is 
always  in  demand  during  the  winter  months,  and  should  be  prepared  as 
opportunity  offers.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  operations  of  this 
description  until  the  mats  are  really  wanted  for  covering  the  frames. 
When  the  tying  of  the  ends  of  mats  is  neglected  until  they  are  wanted  it 
frequently  happens  that  it  is  not  done,  and  they  have  to  be  used  without. 
They  do  not  last  half  as  long  in  this  condition  as  they  do  when  properly 
tied  and  loose  straggling  ends  removed.  Untied  mats  very  soon  present 
a  ragged  appearance  that  is  objectionable.  There  is  always  time  in 
gardens  large  or  small  when  operations  of  this  nature  can  receive  attention 
without  interfering  with  the  other  work,  providing  a  little  judgment  is 
exercised. 
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Cleaning  Houxes. — This  is  another  important  operation  that  must  be 
pushed  forward  at  once  with  energy.  The  glass  and  woodwork  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  and  softsoap,  the  former  outside  as 
well  as  inside.  The  walls  should  be  limewashed,  and  the  pipes  blacked 
as  well  as  the  floors,  and  cribs,  if  formed  of  stone,  made  perfectly  clean 
with  an  application  of  chloride  of  lime.  If  mealy  bug  has  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  houses  paint  them  thoroughly  with  pure  petroleum.  Soak 
well  with  oil,  and  water  the  stages  and  every  portion  of  the  house  likely 
to  conceal  this,  the  worst  of  enemies  the  gardener  has  to  contend  against. 
In  such  case  the  whole  of  the  old  limewash  should  be  scraped  and  washed 
from  the  walls  and  then  dressed  with  petroleum  or  muriatic  acid,  which  is 
decidedly  preferable  of  the  two.  When  this  has  been  done  the  walls  can 
be  washed  with  hot  lime.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  transfer  plants  that 
have  been  standing  outside  or  in  clean  frames  to  dirty  houses,  for  they 
cause  much  trouble  and  annoyance  afterwards.  The  houses  should 
always  be  made  thoroughly  clean  before  the  plants  are  placed  in  them  ; 
the  work  when  the  houses  are  empty,  or  can  be  emptied,  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  half  the  time. 

Housing  Plants. — As  soon  as  the  houses  have  been  cleaned  in  readiness 
those  plants  that  are  likely  to  suffer  should  be  placed  under  cover  first. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  everything  in  readiness,  for  in  some  localities  early 
frosts  soon  destroy  the  work  of  a  season  if  plants  standing  outside  are  not 
housed.  Many  plants  will  stand  outside  safely  until  the  approach  of 
frost,  while  with  others  heavy  rains  would  prove  as  detrimental  to  the 
plants  as  frost.  Plants  that  have  been  planted  out,  such  as  Callas, 
Salvias,  Bouvardias,  and  others,  should  be  lifted  and  potted  if  not  done 
without  further  delay,  or  they  will  not  have  time  to  make  a  few  roots  and 
become  established  before  they  have  to  be  placed  indoors. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Propagation  of  Shrubby  Calceolarias. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
put  in  cuttings  of  these,  but  any  time  during  October  will  do  equally  as 
well,  providing  they  are  not  damaged  by  frost.  Calceolarias  unfortunately 
are  liable  in  some  gardens  to  die  off  in  an  almost  unaccountable  manner, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  a  very  serviceable  class  of  plants,  and  seeing  how 
easy  it  is  to  strike  and  winter  a  great  number  of  plants,  the  wonder  is 
how  they  have  got  into  such  disfavour.  In  large  gardens  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  plants  may  with  a  very  little  trouble  be  wintered  in  cold 
pits  and  frames,  while  where  only  a  small  quantity,  a  single-light  frame 
or  a  few  handlights  are  all  that  are  required.  No  bottom  heat  whatever 
is  required  or  should  be  given  to  the  cuttings,  as  it  is  a  better  and  a  safer 
plan  to  strike  them  slowly,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  early  or 
delicate  growth.  Prepare  the  pits  or  frames  by  placing  about  1  foot  of 
hilf-decayed  manure  or  leif  soil  into' the  bottom,  making  this  firm  and 
placing  about  6  inches  of  fine  soil,  to  which  leaf  soil  has  been  freely 
added,  and  face  over  this  with  a  layer  of  sand  or  road  grit.  If  shallow 
frames  or  handlights  only  are  available,  stand  these  on  a  bed  of  old 
manure  or  leaf  soil,  and  place  the  fine  soil  with  the  surfacing  of  sand 
inside,  taking  care  in  every  case  to  finish  off  firmly  and  smoothly.  The 
medium-sized  cuttings  or  flowerless  shoots  only  should  be  selected,  as 
those  that  are  thin  and  hard  do  not  strike  readily,  while  if  extra  strong 
and  succulent  they  are  not  so  easily  wintered.  Shorten  them  to  about 
3  or  4  inches,  cut  to  a  joint,  and  trim  off  the  lowest  pair  of  leaves. 
Dibble  them  in  firmly,  taking  care  that  they  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
holes,  at  a  distance  of  about  3  inches  apart  each  way.  Water  them  in, 
put  on  the  lights,  keep  close  in  the  daytime,  and  shade  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  giving  a  little  ventilation  during  mild  nights.  In  about  seven  or 
«ight  weeks  they  will  be  rooted,  and  should  then  receive  abundance  of  air 
whenever  the  weather  permits,  in  order  to  retard  active  growth,  as  this 
renders  them  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  severe  frosts,  or  from  a  long 
spell  of  dull  and  damp  weather.  Some  kind  of  rough  litter  or  mats  as  a 
protection  from  severe  frosts  should  always  be  kept  in  readiness  to  put 
on.  Those  who  decide  to  purchase  cuttings,  and  w'hich  can  be  had  at  a 
cheap  rate,  should  try  Gain’s  Yellow,  Aurea  floribunda,  yellow  ;  Prince 
of  Orange,  orange  brown  ;  and  Havelock,  bronze  crimson. 

Violas. — These  are  now  become  almost  indispensable  for  summer  and 
autumn  bedding  arrangements,  and  these,  too,  are  easily  struck  and 
wintered.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  varieties,  but  many  of 
hem  only  differ  slightly.  See  page  299jfor  some  of  the  best.  Frames,  pits, 
or  handlights  may  be  prepared  for  the  cuttings  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
above  described  for  Calceolarias,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  may  also  be 
the  same.  The  flowering  tops  are  not  often  grown  into  good  plants,  and 
the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  soft  shoots,  which  at  this  time  of 
year  are  to  be  found  springing  from  the  base  of  the  plants  ;  and  these,  if 
shortened  slightly,  say  to  about  3  inches  or  less  in  length,  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  sort,  and  dibbled  in  firmly,  will  strike  root  during  the 
winter  and  form  stocky  little  plants  for  early  planting  next  spring. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  the  newly  rooted 
cuttings  of  these  standing  in  the  open,  as  should  the  boxes  of  soil  become 
badly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  probability  is  many  of  the  cuttings 
will  damp  off  before  they  are  sulfi.ciently  dry  again. 
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A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

I  HAVE  come  to  the  conclusion  after  many  years’  experience  that 
th  various  bar-frame  and  other  hives  which  are  so  strongly  recom¬ 


mended  by  their  advocates  in  the  present  day  are  only  useful  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  make  bee-keeping  a  study  and  to  devote  to  it  much 
time  and  attention.  Among  my  friends  and  neighbours  we  have  tried 
them,  and  I  know  many  who  have  failed  to  make  them  profitable  ; 
scarcely  one  who  has  been  successful.  I  have  no  doubt  my  plan 
would  be  thought  little  of  by  adepts  in  the  management,  but  as  it  has 
now  stood  the  test  of  forty  years,  and  has  been  sufficient!}'’  successful 
to  afford  me  amusement  and  an  abundant  supply  of  honey,  I  venture 
to  give  a  description  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  choose  to 
adopt  it. 

1  would  in  the  first  place  observe  that  I  suffer  dreadfully  from  the 
sting  of  bees.  Doctors  tell  me  that  my  absorbents  are  very  large, 
and  hence  the  poison  is  diffused  with  great  rapidity.  I  was  anxious, 
therefore,  to  devise  some  safe  means  of  manipulating  my  friends 
without  exposing  myself  to  their  anger  when  their  tempers  were 
ruffled.  To  this  end  I  had  a  small  kind  of  summer-house  erected  in 
my  garden,  plastered  within,  and  thatched  on  the  outside  with  leather. 
Within  this  were  fixed  two  shelves  one  above  the  other,  occupying  the 
east  south,  and  west  sides,  capable  of  holding  sixteen  hives.  On  the 
same  level  with  the  shelves  were  placed  on  the  outside  alighting 
boards.  The  two  were  connected  by  pieces  of  timber  4  inches  by 
3  running  longitudinally  through  the  house.  On  the  under  side  of 
these  were  cut  openings  for  the  bees  4  inches  wide  by  half  an  inch 
deep,  corresponding  with  the  centre  of  each  hive,  so  that  when  the 
floorboards  were  placed  against  them  a  read}'’  access  was  given  to  the 
bees  to  their  home  of  iudustiy,  and  by  simjdy  shifting  the  boards  on 
one  side  I  could  narrow  the  entrance  as  much  as  I  pleased.  On  the 
north  side  was  a  door,  the  top  half  of  which  was  glazed  and  turned  on 
a  centre  pivot,  so  that  I  could  easily  open  or  close  it  at  pleasure. 
Inside  this  little  house  I  could  manipulate  my  bees  without  fear  of 
being  stung. 

My  hives  are  of  straw,  about  14  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches 
deep.  They  have  on  the  bottom  a  hoop  which  rests  evenly  on  the 
floorboard,  and  on  fhe  top  a  board  an  inch  thick  which  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  the  hive.  In  this  board  are  cut  five  holes  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  on  each  side  of  these  holes  is  placed  first  a  piece  of 
perforated  zinc  3  inches  square,  which  will  admit  only  working  bees, 
and  over  this  a  corresponding  piece  of  zinc  to  exclude  light  and  air. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  my  hives  now  that  my  harvest  has  been 
gathered,  and  the  advantages  that  I  claim  for  my  system  are  great 
simplicity  and  ease  of  manipulation.  Thus,  when  I  want  to  feed  the 
bees  I  have  only  to  remove  the  outer  piece  of  zinc  from  one  of  the  holes, 
substitute  for  it  a  piece  with  small  perforations,  and  invert  over  it  a 
bottle  of  syrup,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered  with  muslin.  In  this 
way  I  can  give  any  quantity  without  attracting  the  attention  of  other 
bees  When  the  spring  comes  and  the  bees  begin  to  work  freely  I 
place  over  each  hole  a  glass  such  as  confectioners  use  to  exhibit 
barleysugar  in  their  windows.  These  when  filled  hold  from  3  lbs.  to 
5  lbs.  of  pure  honey,  free  from  brood  or  bee  nread,  and  if  it  is  a  good 
season  and  I  can  prevent  the  bees  from  swarming  I  get  them  filled 
twice,  affording  about  40  lbs.  of  honey.  If,  however,  this  is  to  be 
done  the  glasses  must  be  taken  early  in  the  day,  emptied  of  ^  their 
contents,  and  replaced  at  once.  The  bees  will  then  begin  working  in 
them  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  whereas  if  new  glasses  are  put  they 
will  often  sulk  over  them  for  days.  A  double  green  baize  or  straw 
cap  covers  the  glasses  to  exclude  light.  When  I  want  to  take  the 
honey  I  have  only  to  pass  a  knife  under  the  glass,  put  it  in  a  box  and 
carry  it  to  a  distant  part  of  the  garden,  where  allegiance  to  their 
queen  soon  induces  the  bees  to  return  to  their  hive  and  leave  me  in 
possession  of  their  treasure. 

I  had  a  remarkable  instance  this  year  of  what  bees  will  do  when 
they  have  a  willing  mind  and  a  good  pasture.  I  hived  a  strong 
swarm  in  the  first  week  of  June  in  a  hive  which  had  previously  been 
filled  with  comb.  I  knew  they  would  soon  want  more  room,  and,  all 
my  usual  glasses  being  occupied,  I  put  on  one  large  glass  which  covered 
all  five  holes.  By  the  end  of  July  it  was  completely  filled  with  the 
finest  honey  and  weighed  upwards  of  30  lbs. 

Let  me  again  say  that  I  do  not  profess  to  emulate  the  talented 
bee-keepers  of  the  present  day.  My  plan  has  been  a  source  of  great 
interest  and  amusement  to  me,  and  has  afforded  me  an  abundance  of 
the  finest  honey,  and  I  offer  it  to  your  notice  in  case  you  think  it  can 
be  useful  to  others. — Senex. 


WOEK  OF  THE  MONTH. 

TAKING  SUPERS  AND  DRAINING  HONEY. 

We  are  now  home  from  the  moors  with  heavy  hives  without  a 
single  mishap.  This  is  due  to  efficient  ventilation,  as  with  such  hives 
it  is  quite  impracticable  to  invert,  w'hich  may  answer  the  purpose  for 
puny  hives,  but  not  with  those  weighing  in  many  instances  2  cwt. 
In  previous  articles  I  pointed  out  a  number  of  popular  errors,  and 
now  add  that  the  subsequent  observations  prove  more  strongly  I  am 
coirect.  Those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  results  may  remain 
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sceptical,  but  those  who  have  will  never  again  interpose  an  empty 
super  miller  a  full  one,  nor  attempt  sections  either  above  or  inside  a 
hive.  The  honey  glut  ceased  about  August  27th,  when  the  Heather 
was  at  its  best,  wlien  supers  were  almost  abandoned,  but  honey¬ 
gathering  continued  until  September  20th.  Notwithstanding  this 
beautiful  example  of  stimulative  feeding  I  have  not  observed  a  single 
cell  of  brood,  and  I  continue  to  have  faith  that  the  old  worn-out 
bees  will  not  disappoint  me  in  coming  out  strong  io  spring  and  help 
to  fill  their  garner  with  honey  gathered  from  the  flowers  of  1885. 
So  numerous  are  the  bees  at  present  in  these  hives,  that  instead  of 
having  either  to  unite  or  to  stimulate  breeding  they  are  strong  enough 
to  form  two  good  stocks.  Most  hives  are  surmounted  with  heavy 
supers,  while  the  bodj''  contains  sufficient  for  the  owner  to  take  from 
30  to  60  lbs.  and  leave  sufficient  to  tide  over  the  bees  till  Ma)^  when 
they  will  have  the  emptied  frames  refilled  with  new  comb  accelerated 
with  the  help  of  comb  foundation. 

The  quantity  of  honey  gathered  by  the  bees  at  the  Heather  varies 
greatly  with  the  locality.  At  some  places  very  little  was  taken,  while 
others  have  yielded  either  fair  or  extra  quantities.  The  latter  has 
been  the  case  with  those  situated  near  the  Leadhills  of  Scotland, 
where,  curiously  enough,  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  for  months. 
Consequently  we  have  entirelj^  escaped  the  thunderstorms  and  floods 
so  prevalent  throughout  Scotland  about  August  12th.  The  weight 
gathered  by  each  hive  varies  according  to  its  size  and  construction, 
but  ordinary  straw  liives  have  risen  from  15  to  70  lbs.,  larger  hives 
both  of  wood  and  straw  from  70  to  120  lbs.  IMy  own  best  hive  has 
risen  upwards  of  100  lbs.,  due,  I  believe,  greatly  to  the  much-maligned 
foreign  bees  of  Cyprian  origin  had  from  Messrs.  Neighbour  seven 
years  ago. 

Many  people  object  greatly  to  Heather  honey  in  consequence  of 
the  ditficulty  of  extracting  it  except  when  pressed  by  the  hands  ;  but 
this  is  entirely  obviated  when  the  screw  press  is  used,  the  honey 
ultimatelj'  to  bo  passed  through  the  honey-drainer  composed  of  dif- 
ferent-meshed  brass  sieves  and  net  bag.  Our  presser  and  drainer  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  bee-keepers,  who  find  their  honey  cleanly 
and  economically  extracted  with  neither  its  flavour  nor  colour  im¬ 
paired  by  heat  or  dirty  hands,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  after  the 
combs  have  been  taken  from  the  bees.  With  straw  hives  this  is 
obtained  by  driving,  assisted  greatly  by  the  judicious  application  of 
carbolic  acid,  which  is  of  more  service  at  this  season  than  during 
summer,  as  the  bees  are  not  only  more  difficult  to  drive,  but  are  more 
apt  to  rob.  Then  when  we  take  into  account  the  risk  of  irritating 
bees  and  getting  supers  spoiled  by  the  bees  nibbling  and  breaking 
the  cells  of  the  supers  when  they  are  tardy  in  leaving  and  robbers 
attacking,  then  the  same  thing  occurs  when  removing  frames  of 
combs.  Many  peo[)le  act  very  foolishly  in  removing  supers  by  ex¬ 
posing  and  allowing  the  bees  their  own  time  to  leave.  Advice  is 
often  given  to  brush  the  bees  from  the  frames  with  a  feather  ;  but 
this  excites  them  to  sting,  and  by  the  delay  and  exposure  induces 
robbing. 

To  remove  supers  quickly  without  being  at  the  trouble  to  drive, 
or  shake,  or  brush  the  bees  or  excite  robbing,  is  my  work  at  the 
present  time.  I  take  stiff  brown  paper  of  the  proper  widths  to  pass 
between  the  combs.  I  then  paint  these  sheets  of  paper  with  carbolic 
acid,  but  not  so  as  to  smear  the  comb.  I  then  slip  these  between  the 
combs  of  supers  and  sections  ;  in  a  few  seconds  there  is  not  a  bee 
in  them,  consequently  none  is  lost.  Now  I  lift  off  the  supers  full  of 
honejq  but  minus  bees.  The  same  process  is  performed  with  frames, 
but  three  cards  is  sufficient  for  them  so  as  to  clear  one  comb  at  a 
time,  because  if  too  many  were  attempted  it  would  cause  the  whole 
of  the  bees  to  leave,  and  would  court  that  robbing  we  seek  to  avoid. 
Now  that  this  simple  plan  is  made  public  we  need  hear  no  more  of 
supers  being  destroyed  by  bees  or  bee-keepers  being  shmg.  Of 
course  supers  capable  of  such  manipulation  must  not  have  solid 
crowns. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


BEES. 

Will  “A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper  ”  be  good  enough  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  which  aspect  is  the  hest  for  wintering  hive.s  ?  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  make  all  stocks  face  north  ?  Nutt,  in  his  hook  I  remember,  gives 
the  results  of  some  experiments.  Those  hives  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
wall  came  out  much  the  strongest  in  the  spring,  having  consumed  some  10 
or  15  lbs.  less  honey  than  those  left  where  the  sun  shone  on  them.  No 
bee-books  now-a-days  mention  this  plan.  The  modem  plan  is  to  shade  the 
entrances  with  blackened  tin.  If  “Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper”  would  saj^  if 
he  takes  any  measures,  either  ancient  or  modern,  to  prevent  bees  prema¬ 
turely  leaving  their  hives  I  should  be  grateful. — R.  S.  V.  P. 
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All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor  ” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privatelj"  to  an}^  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Corresj)ondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  rel.it- 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Potato  Show  {L.  B.). — The  principal  show  of  Potatoes  is  that  to  be  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palac-^,  Sydenham,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
October  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 

Price  of  Melons  ( T.  P.  II.). — Like  everything  else,  the  price  of  Melons 
is  governed  entirely  by  the  quality  and  good  appearance  of  the  fruit.  In 
London  the  price  is  not  given  in  pounds,  as  some  very  large  fruits  are 
inferior.  The  fruits  are  sold  as  such,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  they  realised 
from  ‘2s.  to  5s.  each ;  in  the  middle  of  August  and  September  the  prices 
ranged  from  Is.  to  8s.  each. 

Destroying  Scale  on  Peach  Trees  {M.  P.). — If  you  dissolve  3  ozs.  of 
softsoaji  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  then  stir  briskly  in  half  a  wineglassful 
of  petroleum,  and  when  cool  enough  apply  to  the  trees  towards  the  evening, 
not  on  the  morning  of  a  sunny  day,  it  will  “  answer  for  certain  ”  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  scale,  at  least  that  is  our  experience.  The  preparation  should  be 
constantly  agitated  during  use,  so  that  the  oil  is  incorporated  with  the  soapy 
water  as  completely  as  possible. 

Mildew  on  Roses  {Aurora). — Dusting  the  leaves  with  sulphur  thoroughly 
and  repeatedly  is  an  old  and  tolerably  good  remedy.  Another  and  more 
certain  one  is  to  dissolve  a  pound  of  softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  syringe 
the  leaves  with  it,  and  the  mildew  disappears.  Cleanse  the  foliage  by 
syringing  wdth  clean  water  next  day. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  not  Flowering  {Idem). — Lily  of  the  Valley  requires 
two  or  three  years  to  become  established  and  to  develope  flower  buds.  Leave 
the  plants  undisturbed,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  flowers  in  due  course. 
We  planted  two  very  large  beds  last  winter,  using  quite  two  bushels  of  fine 
healthy  roots  ;  but  we  hardly  had  a  dozen  spikes  of  flowers  from  them  this 
year,  while  older  beds  close  by  bore  a  profusion  of  fine  spikes. 

Planting  Shrubs  near  Water  (Idem). — We  have  planted  thousands  of 
Rhododendrons  on  the  margins  of  ponds  and  streams,  and  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  single  failure.  If  the  soil  is  tolerably  firm  and  dry  you  may  plant 
Rhododendrons  and  any  other  shrubs  you  like,  but  if  it  is  a  swamp  none  of 
them  wdll  answer.  We  may  add  that  with  drainage  and  enough  fresh  soil  to 
raise  the  surface  a  foot  or  two,  the  condition  of  a  swamp  may  be  so  altered 
as  to  be  suitable  for  the  planting  of  most  trees  and  shrubs. 

Seedling  Dahlias  {T.  Garratt).~The  varieties  are  all  good  ones,  un¬ 
doubtedly  worth  preserving  and  growing  welt  another  season.  The  scarlet 
is  a  well-formed  flower  of  the  true  Show  type,  and  several  of  the  others  will 
probably  improve,  notably  the  purple  and  scarlet  and  buff-streaked  flowers. 

Clematis  Jackmanni  not  Seeding  (.7.  F.). — The  non-production  of  seeds 
is  probably  due  to  some  accidental  cause  that  might  not  be  readily  traced. 
There  is  not  usually  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  seed  from  C.  Jackmanni. 
and  the  pollen  will  retain  its  properties  fora  remarkably  long  time,  instances 
having  been  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  for  eleven  months  and 
then  used  with  success. 

Origin  of  Lord  SufiReld  Apple  {J.  Williams). — A  Lancashire  correspon¬ 
dent  sent  us  the  following  information  on  this  subject  five  or  six  years 
ago  : — “  Lord  Suffield  was  raised  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  band-loom  weaver 
of  Boardman  Lane,  Middleton,  near  ilanchester,  but  he  could  not  give  the 
correct  date  of  its  raising,  but  that  it  was  let  out  in  1836  or  1837,  himself 
purchasing  three  buds  from  Thorpe  at  3d.  each  in  the  year  1840,  a  tree  of 
which  still  stands  in  his  garden.  The  Apple  was  called  Lord  Suffield  on 
account  of  Lord  Suffield  being  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Middleton.” 

Primulas  {J.  A.). — Pz'esuming  the  plants  are  small  they  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  having  the  flower  trusses  removed  as  soon  as  you  can  get  hold  of 
them.  If  the  plants  are  in  very  small  pots,  and  these  are  filled  with  roots, 
they  may  be  carefully  transferred  into  pots  just  so  much  larger  to  enable 
you  to  place  your  finger  between  the  roots,  which  must  not  be  disturbed, 
and  the  sides  of  the  pots ;  press  down  the  soil — loam,  leaf  mou'd,  and  sand — 
as  firmly  as  the  soil  in  which  they  are  at  present  growing,  and  apply  water 
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with  care  and  judgment,  not  wetting  the  foliage  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
If  the  plants  are  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  and  these  not  filled  with  roots,  do 
not  repot.  If  you  had  stated  a  few  particulars  about  the  plants  and  your 
glass  accommodation  we  should,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  give  you  a  more 
satisfactory  reply. 

Cherry  not  Bearing  {T.  T.  W.). — Your  Cherry  is,  we  think,  the  Late 
Duke.  The  tree  will  probably  bear  now  it  is  established  provided  you  train 
the  growths  so  thinly  that  the  leaves  on  one  branch  do  not  overlap  and 
shade  those  on  another.  Sufficient  growths  must  be  trained  for  furnishing 
the  fence  ;  the  others,  if  any,  cut  out,  leaving  four  or  five  leaves  at  the  base 
of  each  shoot.  In  the  future  prevent  too  many  shoots  extending  by  dis¬ 
budding,  and  shorten  the  shoots  retained  at  intervals  along  the  branches 
early  in  the  season.  We  usually  commence  pinching  early  in  June,  or  when 
half  a  doz^n  are  formed,  and  all  subsequent  growths  are  pinch  -d  to  one  leaf 
as  often  as  it  developes  throughout  the  season.  By  this  practice  and  keeping 
the  leaves  free  from  insects  clusters  of  fruit  buds  form,  and  good  crops  follow' 
if  the  blossom  is  not  destroyed  by  spring  frosts. 

Pruning  Vines  in  Autumn  (TFl). — That  the  practice  as  described  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  Longleat  w'as  good  is  proved  by  results,  Graj^es 
from  the  Longleat  vineri' s  winning  first  prizes  at  the  great  Show'  at  South 
Kensington  last  week  in  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat,  and  Alicante  classes, 
an  achievement  which  is  creditable  alike  to  Mr.  Pratt  and  his  predecessor. 
Something  more  than  autumn  pruning,  however,  is  needed  to  secure  such 
Grapes  as  those  alluded  to  ;  indeed,  w'e  are  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Vines 
were  pruned  last  year  when  the  foliage  was  green  and  healthy,  birt  we 
have  seen  some  very  competent  gardeners  what  they  term  “half  prune” 
the  laterals  now',  with  the  object  of  “  plumping  ”  the  base  buds.  Supposing 
there  are  six  developed  leaves  on  each  lateral  this  preliminary  pruning 
consists  in  removing  that  portion  bearing  three  of  them.  We  have  tried 
this  plan,  sometimes  with  advantage,  but  not  always  ;  we  c.m  only  say  that 
in  the  Vines  operated  on  it  never  proved  injurious.  You  may  safely  try  the 
plan,  proceeding,  however,  experimentally,  and  you  will  soon  learn  whether 
it  is  of  advantage  to  the  Vines  in  your  charge. 

Millipedes  in  Soil  {H.  J.). — When  we  find  land  so  infested  w'ith  the 
pests  of  which  you  enclose  samjiles — a  species  of  Julus — w'e  have  always  a 
suspicion  that  it  needs  draining.  If  this  is  so  in  your  case,  and  you  can 
determine  the  point  by  a  few  trial  holes  in  winter,  you  should  drain  it 
effectually.  When  water  settles  in  excavations  2  feet  deep  draining  is 
needed.  If  the  ground  is  not  naturally  wet  then  we  should  give  it  a  very 
heavy  liming.  Unslaked  lime  should  he  placed  in  convenient  heaps  at 
the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre  at  least,  the  heaps  to  be  covered  with  soil 
dug  from  around  them.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  lime  w'ill  swell 
and  burst  through  the  soil,  the  moisture  causing  it  to  “  fall,”  when  it  should 
he  spread  and  forked  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  best  plan  is  probably 
to  ridge  up  the  land  before  winter,  level  it  down  in  spring,  and  use  the 
lime  then  when  the  soil  works  freely. 

Liquid  Manure  in  Winter  (.4  Surprised  Reader). — There  is  nothing  to 
be  surprised  about  in  the  remarks  to  which  you  refer.  Giving  liquid 
manure  to  Kose  beds  in  winter  is  not  a  “  new  notion  ”  by  any  means.  On 
this  subject  the  following  was  written  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Beaton  and 
published  in  the  “  Cottage  Gardener.”  It  was  also  incorporated  in  our  little 
manual  on  manures  : — “  When  a  crop  of  anything  is  in  rows,  whether  they 
be  bedders  or  for  the  pot  or  table,  liquid  manure  of  any  strength  may  be 
applied  in  the  centre  between  the  rows  with  less  risk  or  danger  than  in 
any  other  way.  I  have  often  poured  down  large  quantities  of  the  very 
strongest  liquid  manure  between  rows  of  plants,  one  drop  of  which  would 
be  destruction  to  any  one  of  them  if  it  touched  the  leaves  or  roots  ;  but 
filtering  to  the  roots  through  a  few  inches  of  soil  all  harm  is  avoided,  which 
goes  to  show  that  a  fair  porous  surface  of  earth  is  the  best  and  safest  fixer 
of  ammonia  and  aU  over-strong  mattir  in  the  liquid.  Every  one  of  my  own 
bulbs  thus  gets  it,  and  I  never  lose  a  leaf.  I  quite  agree  with  clarifying 
liquid  manure  for  pot-cultur>'>,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  know 
practically  what  a  plant  can  digest,  or  what  the  strength  of  their  liquid  is. 
But  to  keep  a  bed  or  border  in  good  heart  for  a  whole  season  at  ttie  least 
possible  expense,  have  no  recourse  to  clarifying  the  goodness  out  of  the 
stuff,  but  give  it  to  the  plants  fresh  from  the  stable,  cow-house,  or  piggery, 
or  where  it  may  be  got  much  stronger,  and  one  good  soaking  of  it  w'ill  last 
the  whole  of  the  season  ;  the  spring  is  the  right  time  to  apply  it.  Then,  in 
June,  if  a  handful  of  mould  from  below  the  sm'face  is  as  good  as  a  smelling- 
bottle,  you  may  depend  upon  a  good  show  of  Loses  and  most  bedding 
plants,  if  the  beds  wanted  any  assistance  that  way.  Mr.  Eivers  has  been 
recommending,  for  a  long  time,  one  or  two  thorough  good  soakings  of  the 
richest  liquid  manure  to  the  Rose  beds  in  the  winter  ;  and  if  Roses  are  ever 
to  come  out  healthy  on  a  thin,  poor,  sandy  soil,  that  is  just  what  will  do  it. 
When  flower  beds  and  borders  get  exhausted  by  cropqnng,  this  strong 
liquid  is  very  much  better  for  them  than  rotten  dung.” 

Errata. — In  the  article  on  “  Imported  Denbrobinms,”  page  280,  for 
“mean  annual”  read  “mean  winter  temperature.”  On  page  270,  in  the 
notes  on  “  Gentiana  Kurroo,”  referring  to  the  colour,  the  sentence  should 
be  “densely  spotted  with  white  in  a  reniform  blotch.”  On  page  292,  in  the 
fourth  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  second  column,  the  winner  of  the  third 
prize  should  read  “  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P.  (gardener, Mr.  A.  Miller),  who  had 
good  samples  of  Stamfordian  Tomatoes,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Bread-fruit, 
Potatoes,  Snowball  Turnips,  and  Leicester  Red  Celery.” 

Names  of  Fruits  (TV.  E.  Musson). — 1,  Golden  Reinette ;  2,  not  known  ; 
3,  Longville  Ki^rnel.  {M.  J.  Kendal). — 2,  Royal  Codlin  ;  the  others  not 
known,  probably  local  varieties.  {X.,  Lougligall). — 1,  Formosa  Nonpareil; 
2,  Royal  Codlin  ;  3,  Alfriston. 

Names  of  Plants  {A.  E.  B.). — 1,  Sednm  hispanicum  glaucum  ;  2,  Sedum 
acre.  (TV.  A.). — The  jellow  flower  is  Celsia  cretica  ;  the  oth  r  is  much 
shrivelled,  but  resembles  Saxifraga  ceratophylla.  (.4  Novice). — 1,  Sedum 
spectabile  ;  2,  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  3,  Solidago  Virga-aurea  ;  4,  Chelone 
obliqua  ;  5,  Centranthus  ruber ;  G,  Aira  pulchella,  a  native  of  Europe.  It  is 
a  very  graceful  Grass,  much  used  for  stands  of  flowers  in  table  decoration. 


An  Essay  on  Bees  {li.  C.  V.  P.). — The  above  is  the  title  of  the  work  to 
which  you  refer,  and  which  was  awarded  the  prize  offeied  by  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  for  the  best  essay  on  bee-culture.  The 


author,  as  is  stated  on  the  title  page,  is  Mr.  William  Thomson,  known  as 
“  A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper.”  It  is  published  by  William  Munro,  80,  Gordon 
Street,  Glasgow. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — September  30th. 

Trade  still  remains  steady.  Good  Pines  are  nowiin  demand. 


FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

2 

6 

to  4 

6 

Oranges . 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Cliestpnts  .. 

..  bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . . 

per  100  lbs. 

50 

0 

65 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

. ,  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

Pigs  . .  . . 

. .  1  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

4 

0 

C 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums  . 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  . .  . . 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  . .  . . 

,  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes 

, ,  dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Lettuce . 

.  dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red 

..  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

l)unnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts 

. .  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Cabbage  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . . 

0 

S 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

C.iulifiowers  . . 

. .  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers 

. .  each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

S 

0 

0 

Endive  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

Tomatoes 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs 

0 

2 

0 

0 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

MICHAELMAS. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

“  WiiAT  is  to  be  done  ?”  is  the  cry  of  both  landlord  and  tenant 
now  that  Michaelmas  has  come  and  the  results  of  the  year’s  work  are 
found  to  be  unfavourable  in  many  localities,  ruinous  in  others,  bright 
and  satisfactory  in  none.  Even  fruit  and  Hop  farmers  share  the 
general  feeling  of  depression,  for  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  crop  is 
generally  deficient,  and  Hop  culture  has  been  so  costly  that  £5  per 
cwt.  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  covering  the  outlay,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  broad  margin  of  profit  which  was  so  confidently  counted  upon, 
and  which  may  still  be  had  by  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  for  it. 
Unfortunately  most  farmers  are  obliged  to  sell  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  farm  produce  at  Michaelmas  to  obtain  means  wherewith  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  made  for  rent  and  extra  labour,  and  corn  or  Hops  sold 
now,  if  not  of  an  exceptionally  high  quality,  are  undoubtedly  sold  at 
a  loss. 

Since  the  home  fanner  has  had  so  much  additional  land  thrust 
upon  his  hands  the  question  of  profit  and  loss  has  become  a  far  more 
serious  one  for  him  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  will  certainly 
do  well  to  turn  his  experience  in  dairy-farming  to  account,  and  enlarge 
his  stock  of  cows  and  pigs  fully  in  proportion  to  his  increasing  means 
of  producing  food  for  them.  First  of  all  let  him  weigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  difficulties  of  his  position  both  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  a  class  of  produce  for  which  there  is  an  unfailing  demand.  The 
high  price  of  the  best  butter  will  probabl}'  tempt  liiin  to  see  what 
can  be  done  in  that  market,  and  he  will  find  it  answer  provided  that 
he  has  cows  j'ielding  plenty  of  milk  rich  in  cream  and  an  economical 
and  efficient  system  of  dairy  management  ;  but  it  is  also  well  to  see 
if  the  sale  of  part  or  all  of  the  milk  would  not  answer  better.  We 
know  two  dairy  farms  only  three  miles  apart,  one  adjoining  a  railway 
station  whence  the  milk  is  despatched  twice  daily  by  rail  to  a  large- 
growing  town  some  ten  miles  distant.  The  other  farmer  three  miles 
from  the  station  finds  it  answer  his  purpose  best  to  send  butter  and 
not  milk  to  the  same  town  ;  he  also  rears  large  numbers  of  pigs  upon 
buttermilk  and  the  corn,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  sold  at 
a  loE-s.  Milk,  cream,  butter,  pork,  bacon,  poultry,  and  eggs,  are  these 
articles  of  commerce  of  too  trivial  a  nature  for  the  attention  of  the 
British  farmer?  Is  he  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  trade  of  these  important  articles  of  farm  produce? 
Will  he  rest  satisfied  to  allow  the  thrifty  farmers  of  France,  Holland, 
and  Denmark  to  absorb  millions  of  caiutal  out  of  the  country  for 
these  indispensable  articles  of  diet,  while  he  continues  growing  corn 
at  a  dead  loss,  and  leaves  the  dairy  and  poultry  to  his  wornenkind  ? 
Home  farmers  know  full  well  how  easily  pork  can  be  converted  into 
first-class  bacon.  The  process  is  simplicity  itself,  the  sale  for  it  is 
sure,  the  profit  is  lai'ge,  yet  such  a  thing  as  a  bacon-making  farm  is 
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unknown  except  in  a  few  localities.  Pork,  which  at  wholesale  rates 
is  not  worth  more  than  4fZ.  to  ^d.  per  lb.,  is  worth  quite  half  as  much 
more  as  bacon. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  in  some  districts  the  land  is  considered 
only  suitable  for  corn-growing.  Well  will  it  be  if  dire  necessily 
leads  even  there  to  the  substitution  of  green  and  root  crops  for  much 
of  the  corn,  so  that  dairy  farming  and  meat-making — aye,  even  of 
mutton  and  beef,  may  be  done  profitably,  as  it  undoubtedly  can  be. 
No  doubt  the  price  of  sheep  has  been  seriously  lowered  by  the  drought, 
but  with  an  abundance  of  autumn  keep  prices  are  rising,  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  within  the  past  forty-one  years  there  have  been 
four  instances  wherein  the  drought  has  been  more  severe  than  during 
the  late  summer  :  this  was  in  1844,  1847,  1870,  and  1874. 

It  is  certain  that  corn-growing  will  not  die  out.  Well  will  it  be, 
therefore,  to  aim  both  at  improved  culture  and  greater  economy. 
Professor  Jamieson’s  prescription  for  corn  manure  is  a  step  in  that 
direction  ;  a  smaller  outlay  for  labour  must  be  another.  We  have 
now  a  light  yet  powerful  horse  hoe,  which  will  contract  to  1  or 
expand  to  3  feet,  doing  work  which  the  unwieldy  old  tool  of  wood 
and  iron  could  not  touch,  also  many  other  improved  forms  of  imple¬ 
ments.  Self-binding  reaping  machines  must  also  come  into  general 
use.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  some  examples  of  reports  of  work  done 
by  them  this  season.  “  A  Sutfolk  farmer  cut  and  tied  200  acres  of 
Wheat  and  Barley  in  fifteen  days  ;  and  a  Spalding  farmer,  who  has 
dealt  with  175  acres,  considers  that  the  machine  would  soon  pay  for 
itself  in  a  saving  of  shattered  grain,  which  would  be  wasted  but  for 
its  use,  as  with  one  of  these  implements  on  the  farm  crops  need  not 
be  allowed  to  get  overripe,  as  in  many  cases  they  do  at  pi’esent.  But 
the  chief  economy  is,  of  course,  in  the  saving  of  labour,  in  which 
respect  one  practical  man,  after  a  season’s  trial,  states  decidedly  that 
on  a  large  farm  a  machine  would  pay  for  its  purchase  by  two  years’ 
employment.  The  way  in  which  such  a  saving  may  be  effected  is 
illustrated  very  forcibly  by  the  testimony  of  a  farmer  near  Grantham, 
who  in  six  days  secured  no  less  than  ninety-two  acres  of  corn,  the 
whole  of  which  was  thatched  over  in  ricks  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
In  commencing  he  set  both  the  self-binding  machine  and  a  .self¬ 
delivery  reaper  to  work  in  adjoining  fields,  most  of  the  hands  on  the 
farm  being  required  to  follow  the  latter  to  tie  up  the  sheaves  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  first  cut  grain  was  fit  to  carry  the  self-delivery  reaper  was 
stopped,  and  all  the  labourers  but  one  set  to  work  at  carting  and 
stacking.  The  single  man  not  so  employed  was  reserved  to  manage 
the  self-binding  reaper  and  keep  it  going,  drawn  by  three  horses,  by 
which  agency  alone  from  nine  to  twelve  acres  per  day  were  cut  and 
tied  all  the  time  carting  and  stacking  were  in  active  progress.” 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Live  Stock. — October  is  frequently  stormy  and  wet ;  the  fall  of  rain 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  month  ;  the  decrease  of  temperature  is  consider¬ 
able.  This  note  of  warning  is  given  as  a  reminder  that  arrangements  for 
the  winter  quarters  of  live  stock  should  now  be  finished,  so  that  the  yards 
may  be  available  at  once  if  the  weather  becomes  broken  and  cold.  The 
abundant  growth  of  grass  upon  brook  and  marsh  lands  is  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  keep  stock  out  upon  it  through  the  present  month,  and  while  the 
weather  holds  mild  and  dry  it  may  be  done  with  advantage,  and  no  longer. 
Many  a  valuable  beast  is  lost  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  in  autumn. 
Due  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crowd  animals  in  the  yards,  and  to 
separate  those  of  difierent  ages  sufficiently.  We  have  seven  yards  with 
lodges  to  each  of  them,  and  yet  are  obliged  occasionally  to  put  up  divi¬ 
sions  to  prevent  young  or  weak  animals  from  being  driven  from  the  lodges 
and  food  racks  by  the  stronger  ones.  Cows  and  young  stock  of  the 
Channel  Island  breeds  are  always  i5ut  in  separate  close  lodges  at  night 
from  the  present  time  onwards  till  spring.  As  an  example  of  how 
quarrelsome  and  tyrannical  cows  are,  we  may  mention  having  once  turned 
out  in  the  mmuie  of  the  night  while  it  was  snowing  heavily  to  look  after 
some  lambs,  and  in  passing  the  cow  yard  we  found  a  valuable  young 
Alderney  cow  that  had  been  driven  out  of  the  deep  snug  open  lodge,  and 
it  was  evidently  afraid  to  return,  for  it  was  standing  against  the  side  of  a 
barn  for  shelter,  with  snow  falling  fast  upon  it.  It  caught  a  cold  that 
night  from  which  it  never  recovered,  and  its  loss  added  one  more  valuable 
item  to  our  dear-bought  experience.  Although  Jerseys  and  Alderneys 
give  very  rich  milk,  yet  the  extra  care  and  high  feeding  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  condition  is  not  to  be  ignored,  and  we  consider  the  larger  and 
more  vigorous  Guernseys  to  be  infintely  preferable.  For  general  pur¬ 
poses  a  cross-bred  cow  between  the  Guernsey  and  Shorthorn  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  best,  but  much  care  is  required  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
animals  for  the  crossing.  A  huge  Shorthorn  cow  only  giving  ten  or 
twelve  quarts  of  milk  daily  is  certainly  not  profitable. 

Horse  and  Hand  Labour. — Ploughing  for  Wheat  sowing  is  now  being 
pressed  forward,  winter  tares  and  Oats  will  now  also  be  sown.  The 
roller  has  been  passed  over  the  Rye  and  Trifolium,  both  which  crops  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Root  crops  have  made  a  remarkable  growth 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  althou2h  roots  generally  will  be  light,  yet 
the  crop,  especially  of  Mangolds,  will  be  a  fair  one.  The  steam  saw  has 
been  in  use  for  several  days  upon  timber  required  for  posts,  gates,  fencing, 
and  scantling  for  the  carpenter’s  shop.  A  stock  of  fire  logs  has  also  been 
sawn  in  readiness  for  winter.  Pressing  necessity  induced  us  to  do  this. 


or  otherwise  we  prefer  keeping  such  work  in  abeyance  for  wet  weather, 
several  men  being  required  for  it  when  there  is  much  lifting  of  heavy  logs. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  SEED  HARVEST  OF  1884. 

Red  Clover.  — The  English  crop  has  Just  been  harvested,  good 
average  in  extent  and  fine  quality  promised. 

Estimates  of  the  foreign  red  crop  point  generally  to  an  unsatisfactory 
result.  The  German  harvest  is  as  yet  incomplete,  and  late  rains  are 
doing  considerable  damage.  Reports  from  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Hungary 
speak  of  very  poor  crops  ;  whilst  that  of  France  seems  likely  to  be  almost 
a  failure  in  consequence  of  the  abnormally  hot  summer,  and  remarkable 
absence  of  rain  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  From 
America  we  learn  that  only  unimportant  quantities  were  carried  over, 
and  at  present  the  estimates  of  the  crop  are  uncertain,  and  not  at  all 
propitious.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  last  year’s  average  values  to 
be  maintained,  and  probably  higher  prices  reached  for  red  Clover. 

Cow  Grass. — Although  always  a  limited  crop  in  extent  of  cultivation, 
it  is  anticipated  that  larger  averages  than  usual  are  under  growth  of  this 
seed  in  England  this  year,  and  with  a  continuance  of  fine  weather 
samples  may  be  expected  to  average  the  values  of  last  year,  but  with  a 
certainty  of  sounder  vitality.  This  is  an  important  crop,  inasmuch  that 
foreign  Cow  Grass  is  always  of  more  or  less  doubtful  quality,  comparing 
most  unfavourably  with  English-grown  seed.  Values  will  probably  open 
at  last  season’s  closing  prices. 

White  Clover. — There  is  a  fair  average  acreage  of  English  white 
Clover  seed,  and  it  has  been  harvested  generally  in  very  fine  condition. 
From  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Hungary,  France,  and  other  continental 
sources,  reports  are  very  satisfactory,  the  crop  said  to  be  large,  and  the 
quality  expected  to  be  quite  up  to  the  average  of  previous  seasons.  Values 
now  exhibit  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  1883-4,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  higher  prices  may  be  reached  when  the  actual  produce 
of  the  year  is  correctly  estimated. 

Alsike  Clover. — English  samples  are  coming  forward  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  an  abundant  one  in  Europe 
generally.  English  seed,  both  of  Alsike  and  white,  from  the  fact  of  their 
greater  purity,  show  great  advantages  in  value. 

Trefoil  is  a  satisfactory  stock  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  very 
moderate  quotations  are  made  at  present  for  bright,  clean,  and  bold  seed. 

Lucerne. — This  is  probably  the  least  satisfactory  forage  crop  of  the 
year,  the  extreme  heat  at  a  critical  period  of  the  season  burning  up  the 
plant.  Values  a  little  in  advance  of  last  season  are  readily  obtainable. 

Timothy. — A  plentiful  crop,  with  samples  of  very  fine  quality,  is 
reported  in  Europe,  and  favourable  estimates  reach  us  from  the  States ; 
but  the  superior  character  of  the  “  Home  ”  article,  combined  with  a  large 
crop,  will  doubtless  give  sellers  of  the  latter  qualities  the  preference. 

Rye  Grass. — English  crops  of  Italian  Rye  Grass  have  been  secured 
in  fine  condition,  whilst  reports  from  some  quarters  of  the  continent 
speak  of  considerable  damage  by  rain.  We  anticipate,  however,  a  fair 
average  general  output  at  about  last  year’s  quotations.  Perennial  Rye 
Grass  is  an  abundant  crop  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  offered  at 
prices  comparing  favourably  with  those  opening  up  the  1883-4  season. 

Rape. — Is  not  an  extensive  acreage,  and  a  brisk  home  demand  for 
autumn  sowing  to  make  up  the  deficient  crop  of  spring  feed  has  tended 
to  keep  values  very  firm  to  this  date. 

Swede  and  Turnip. — Crops  somewhat  thin,  but  harvested  in 
splendid  condition — present  values  favourable  to  buyers. 

Natural  Grasses. — Generally  satisfactory  as  to  quantity,  but  after 
critical  examination  of  many  samples  of  Meadow  Fescue,  Tall  Fescue, 
Sweet  Vernal,  Meadow  Foxtail,  Fiorin,  Cocksfoot,  and  Dogstail,  there  are 
but  a  very  small  per-centage  exhibiting  satisfactory  standards  of  purity, 
so  that  the  most  reliable  qualities  of  the  above  must  command  high 
values.  There  will  be  an  abundance  of  lower  quality  seed  upon  the 
market  at  all  ranges  of  prices.  The  crop  of  Hard  Fescue,  Sheep’s  Fescue, 
Poa  pratensis,  &c.,  is  excellent,  and  finest  samples  show  very  satisfactory 
analysis. — James  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London, 
and  Mark  Lane. 


meteorological  observations. 
Camden  Square,  London. 
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REMARKS. 

21st.— Fine,  but  frequently  cloudy. 

22nd.— Fine,  and  as  a  whole  bright, but  cooler;  heavy  shower  at  5.30  P.M. ;  fine  night. 
23rd.— Dull  early  ;  fine  bright  cool  day. 

24th.— Fair,  but  cloudy. 

25th.— Fine  bright  cool  morning;  cloudy  afternoon. 

26th.— Dull,  but  warmer ;  spots  of  rain  during  the  day. 

A  r.ather  cloudy  week,  with  occasional  showers  but  no  heavy  or  steady  rain.  Tem¬ 
perature  about  8°  below  that  of  the  previous  week,  and  very  nearly  that  due  to  the 
season.— G.  J.  Symons. 
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ISrn  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Soc'ety’s  Fruit  Show  (three  days). 

HOME-GROWN  LILY  OP  THE  VALLEY. 

'MMON  flowers  are  very  generally  treated  in  a 
manner  approaching  to  neglect,  but  they  do 
not  resent  the  indifference  of  their  keepers  in 
the  degree  that  more  pretentious  though  not 
more  lovely  foreigners  are  apt  to  do.  This  is 
true  of  common  flowers  in  general,  and  the 
humble  Lily  [of  the  Valley  is  not  any  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  It  is  relegated  to  all  sorts 
of  corners ;  year  after  year  it  is  lefc  in  the  same 
position  Uncared  for,  and  only  secures  a  short-lived  notice 
when  bearing  its  drooping  spikes  of  perfumed  bells.  But 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  hardy  as  it  is,  and  yielding  as  it  does  its 
annual  harvest  of  flowers  under  the  greatest  neglect,  responds 
a,s  freely  and  as  fully  to  good  treatment  as  any  plant.  I  have 
lifted  crowns  from  amongst  shrubs  crowded  with  weeds,  and 
producing  spikes  with  a  few  small  flowers,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  years  with  good  culture  the  same  clumps  have  yielded 
long  and  stout  spikes  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  large  blos¬ 
soms  on  each.  Nor  does  it  require  much  outlay  in  labour 
and  attention  to  secure  such  results.  Ground  is  the  better 
for  trenching,  but  that  is  not  indispensable,  ordinary  digging 
yields  capital  results.  A  thick  dressing  of  fresh  cow  manure 
is  the  best  agent  to  produce  improving  growth.  If  there  be 
much  straw  or  litter  shake  that  out,  and  employ  the  excre¬ 
ment  as  pure  as  possible.  In  digging  mix  the  dung  well 
through  the  soil,  and  see  that  no  clods  are  left  unbroken 
under  ground. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  after  the  growth  is  finished  in 
fine  weather,  any  time  from  January  to  the  end  of  March 
being  suitable.  I  have  had  the  finest  spikes  and  foliage  from 
single  crowns  dibbled  in  about  4  inches  apart  each  way. 
It  is  not  of  advantage  to  save  any  more  roots  than  those 
which  are  formed  just  underneath  the  crown.  A  mulching 
of  manure  is  placed  over  the  beds  when  planting  is  finished, 
and  an  annual  mulching  must  not  be  forgotten  every  winter. 
In  fact,  room  for  the  foliage  to  develope  and  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  are  the  two  main  points  the  cultivator  has  to  keep  in 
view  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  position  of  the 
beds  is  not  very  important.  We  have  them  facing  east,  west, 
south,  and  north,  as  a  means  of  prolonging  the  season  of 
bloom  from  out-of-door  plants,  and  I  find  little  difference  in 
the  result.  We  have  five  varieties,  differing  slightly  from  each 
other  when  grown  under  the  same  conditions,  but  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes  it  may  be  assumed  that  any  Lily  of  the  Valley 
may  be  transferred  from  a  narrow,  flimsy,  yellow-leaved 
form  with  short  spikes  and  small  bells,  into  a  grand  variety 
with  dark  green  leathery  foliage  and  handsome  massive 
spikes. 

As  good  forced  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  one  of  those  plants 
which  gardeners  are  proud  to  have  throughout  winter  and 
spring,  I  will  add  a  few  short  notes  on  one  simple  and  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  treatment.  I  have  bought  prepared  clumps, 
a  hundred  at  a  time,  and  of  “  Berlin  ”  crowns  a  thousand, 
hoping  to  get  better  results  than  from  those  of  my  own 
growing,  and  in  both  cases  I  was  disappointed.  Our  home- 
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prepared  roots  proved  to  be  easier  to  force  into  foliage  and 
flower,  and  both  were  superior  to  the  bought  produce.  My 
experience,  and  I  know  it  is  not  singular,  is  that  forced 
foreign-grown  crowns  cannot  prodiice  good  spikes  before  about 
the  middle  of  January,  and  not  nearly  so  good  then  as  those 
from  home-prepared  crowns.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wanted 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  Lily  of  the  Valley  any  time  from 
August  onwards.  We  require  flowers  from  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  have  the  first  ready  in  the  end  of  the  month 
preceding,  keeping  up  a  supply  right  on  until  the  out-of- 
door  flowers  are  ready. 

The  forcing  does  not  begin  in  autumn  or  winter, 
but  in  the  preceding  spring,  when  the  plants  are  kept 
growing  so  as  to  finish  their  growth  and  form  flower 
spikes  early  in  the  season.  There  is  invariably  a  tendency 
in  these  plants  to  start  into  growth  and  flower  in  the 
same  way  as  Primroses  and  other  spring  flowers  in  early 
autumn,  and  they  have  accordingly  to  be  kept  dry  and  in  as 
cool  a  position  as  possible  until  cold  weather  restrains  them. 
At  about  the  end  of  September  the  surface  of  the  pots  is  re¬ 
newed,  the  material  employed  being  half  dry  loam,  half  dry 
cow  manure,  to  which  is  added  some  artificial  manure  of  our 
own  composition.  The  soil  after  this  is  kept  moderately 
moist.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  October  the  first  batch 
is  “  started.”  Our  mode  of  procedure  with  this  and  following 
batches  is  to  place  the  pots  on  the  pipes  of  a  plant  house, 
which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  55^  to  75°.  The  crowns 
are  thickly  covered  with  clean  straw,  which  is  kept  moist,  and 
very  shortly  the  buds  commence  growth.  The  straw  is 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  spikes  and  foliage  have  pushed 
through,  some  of  them  3  or  4  inches,  then  the  pots  are  placed 
on  a  shelf,  still  covered  with  the  straw,  which  is  removed  by 
degrees  as  the  plants  develope.  It  is  well,  however,  to  let 
them  be  slightly  covered  until  the  flowers  commence  opening. 
No  one  who  has  not  tried  this  simple  expedient  could  credit 
the  difference  the  straw  makes  in  bringing  out  both  foliage 
and  spikes. 

Later  in  the  season  poffals  are  placed  under  stages,  the 
chief  thing  being  to  start  them,  and  afterwards  develope  the 
plants  in  light.  The  earlier-forced  plants  have  about  a  dozen 
bells  to  a  spike,  as  the  season  advances  fourteen  to  fifteen  are 
common,  and  in  February  we  often  have  from  sixteen  to 
nineteen,  and  always  with  good  foliage.  From  the  end  of 
February  there  is  no  difficulty  in  inducing  plants  to  come  on 
quickly  in  any  structure  where  there  is  a  moist  warm  atmo¬ 
sphere.  All  the  plants  as  they  cease  flowering  are  placed 
where  they  will  continue  growing,  so  as  to  be  of  use  the  next 
season.  Those  that  need  repotting  are  attended  when  past 
flowering,  and  any  fresh-made  potfuls  are  lifted  from  the 
ground  in  March.  The  size  of  pots  they  succeed  best  in  are 
from  7  to  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  soil  used  is  a  good 
loam,  to  which  a  third  part  of  dry  cow  manure  is  added. 
Any  plants  which  have  suffered  much  from  enforced  bad 
treatment  in  the  house  are  planted  out,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  they  are  again  fit  for  lifting  and  flowering 
in  early  spring. 

The  points  which  require  to  be  emphasised  in  Lily  of  the 
Valley  culture  are  preparing  the  plants  properly,  not  to  force 
them  too  rapidly,  to  cover  the  crowns  during  the  winter 
season,  to  feed  well,  and  thin  out  the  weakest  growths.  For 
cutting  prepared  clumps  are  occasionally  lifted  and  flowered 
thickly  in  boxes,  but  generally  this  is  not  a  plan  I  approve 
of. — R.  P.  B. 


INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  EXHIBITION. 

TRIAL  OF  NEW  VARIETIES  AT  CHISWICK,  1884. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  again  generously 
assisted  the  International  Potato  Exhibition  by  affording  all 
the  needful  means  for  trial  culture  of  seedling  Potatoes 
entered  for  competition.  They  have  been  grown  at  Chiswick 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  and  have 
been  inspected  from  time  to  time  and  finally  submitted  to 

No.  1880.— VoL  IXXI.,  Old  Seeies. 
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the  test  of  tasting  by  members  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  seedlings  on  trial 
proved  to  be  comparative!}'  worthless,  but  a  few  were  found 
possessing  beauty  of  appearance,  high  cropping  powers,  and 
good  table  quality.  These  few  are  now  reported  on.  It 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  describe  the  varieties  that  were 
dismissed  as  undesirable,  and  moreover  it  is  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  International  Committee  to  condemn  anything, 
for  as  conditions  vary  so  may  results.  The  highest  number 
of  marks  for  appearance,  cropping,  and  table  quality  in  each 
case  is  three.  The  final  award  is  made  at  the  Exhibition, 
but  the  decisions  on  cropping  and  table  quality  are  taken  at 
the  garden.  All  that  are  now  enumerated  are  worth  growing, 
for  only  to  such  are  marks  awarded. 

Hughes’  Earliest  of  All. — A  white  kidney  in  the  way  of 
Myatt’s  ;  short  growth,  neat  tubers,  a  fair  crop  of  even  size. 
For  crop  two  marks.  For  table  quality  two  marks. 

Harvester. — Victoria  type,  growth  robust,  very  green. 
Tubers  neat,  even  in  size,  quite  clean  ;  rather  late.  For 
crop  three  marks.  For  table  quality  three  marks. 

Chancellor. — A  large,  flattish,  handsome  white  round. 
Top  growth  robust,  stems  purple,  leaves  large  and  very  green. 
Late.  For  crop  three  marks.  For  table  quality  three 
marks. 

Sunrise. — A  very  neat  white  kidney  of  moderate  top 
growth,  a  good  cropper,  and  early.  For  crop  three  marks. 
For  table  quality  two  marks. 

Aspirant. — A  handsome  late  white,  in  the  way  of  Eector 
of  Woodstock.  Top  growth  strong,  the  crop  fine.  For  crop 
three  marks.  For  table  quality  three  marks. 

Pride  of  Eydon. — A  white  round  of  variable  form, 
apparently  needing  further  selection  with  a  view  to  secure 
regularity  of  form.  A  very  heavy  cropper,  tubers  smallish, 
but  not  objectionally  so.  For  crop  three  marks.  For  table 
quality  three  marks. 

London  Hero. — A  white  round,  flattish,  neat,  smooth. 
Top  growth  stout  and  short.  For  crop  three  marks.  For 
table  quality  three  marks. 

Snowball. — A  very  handsome  variety  in  the  way  of  Snow¬ 
flake.  Top  growth  very  short  and  stout.  Crop  even  and 
bright,  but  scarcely  enough  of  it.  For  crop  two  marks.  For 
table  quality  three  marks. 

The  Luketra. — A  somewhat  rough  white  tuber  of  the 
Snowflake  type,  but  less  handsome.  Top  growth  dwarf  and 
stout ;  crop  heavy  and  even.  For  crop  three  marks.  For 
table  quality  three  marks. 

No.  4,  Lye.— This  may  be  described  as  a  white  Blanchard. 
Top  growth  stout  and  bushy ;  the  crop  heavy  and  even.  For 
crop  three  marks.  For  table  quality  two  marks. 

No.  2,  Ironside. — A  yellowish  white  round  in  the  way  of 
Porter’s  Excelsior.  Top  growth  dwarf  and  bushy ;  crop 
even  and  heavy.  For  crop  three  marks.  For  table  quality 
two  marks. 

Seedling  M.P. — A  late  handsome  white  round.  Top 
growth  dwarf  and  stout,  the  crop  remarkable  for  evenness, 
no  chats,  and  no  overgrown  tubers  to  be  found.  For  crop 
three  marks.  For  table  quality  three  marks. 

Crump  s  Seedling. — A  smallish  white  round.  Top 
growth  very  short ;  the  crop  fair  considering  its  earliness. 
No  award  was  made,  as  the  variety  appears  not  to  be  adapted 
for  an  open-ground  competition.  It  is  included  in  this 
report,  however,  because  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for 
frame  culture,  and  is  likely  for  that  purpose  to  prove  useful. 

Eufus. — A  large  handsome  rosy  purple  kidney.  Top 
growth  robust,  spreading,  and  wiry.  A  late  and  moderate 
cropper.  For  crop  two  marks.  For  table  quality  two  marks. 

Eosebud. — A  coloured  round,  delicately  mottled,  pink  on 
white  ground  ;  but  giving  a  rather  small  proportion  of  hand¬ 
some  tubers.  Top  growth  short  and  stout ;  crop  heavy  but 
uneven.  For  crop  three  marks.  For  table  quality  two 
marks. 

No.  3,  Lye.— A  purple  variety  of  the  Vicar  of  Laleham 


type,  handsome  and  useful.  Top  growth  short  and  stout 
For  crop  two  marks.  For  table  quality  two  marks. 

Cardinal. — A  light  red  kidney,  not  handsome.  Top 
growth  strong.  For  crop  three  marks. 

No.  G,  Fenn. — A  handsome  purplish  red  kidney,  in  form 
an  equal  ellipse.  Top  growth  moderate.  For  crop  three 
marks. 

Seedling  Floyd. — A  white  variety  in  the  way  of  Breese’s 
Prolific.  Top  growth  robust,  crop  heavy  and  rough.  For 
crop  three  marks.  For  table  quality  two  marks. 

Bedfont  Eose. — A  late  red  round  of  medium  size  and 
good  appearance ;  long  keeping.  Top  growth  strong.  For 
crop  two  marks. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CUEEENT  TOPICS. 

“We  cannot  think  about  everything  at  once”  is  a  trite  old  saying, 
the  truth  of  which  I  have  never  felt  so  full}'  as  since  I  ventured  to 
pass  under  mental  review  the  various  topics  discussed  in  these  pages. 


I  meant  in  my  last  series  of  “  thoughts  ”  to  have  recorded  my 
impressions  on  more  than  one  subject  that  was  passed  in  silence, 
but  hesitated  lest  I  should  press  unduly  on  the  space  that  I  felt  might 
be  better  occupied  ;  and  I  see  the  Editor  has  wisely  “  screwed  up  ” 
my  notes  as  much  as  possible.  I  hope  he  will  do  so  again,  as  it  is  very 
far  from  my  desire  to  become  a  monopolist,  and  I  do  not  care  to  see 
my  random  jottings  in  “big  type,"  which  only  appears  to  magnify 
their  imperfections.  _ 

I  meant  to  have  said  what  I  thought  about  “  A  Northern  Gar¬ 
dener’s  ”  communication  on  “  Spoiling  Vines  ”  (page  257).  I  may 
say  now  that  I  think  no  competent  gardener  will  find  fault  with  his 
estimate  of  the  supreme  importance  of  clean  well-developed  foliage, 
and  I  trust  all  who  have  failed  in  growing  Grapes  to  their  satisfaction 
will  attend  carefully  to  the  lessons  they  may  derive  by  an  attentive 
perusal  ©f  the  article  in  question. 


As  to  persons  who  “do  not  read"  any  garden  literature,  and  yet 
consider  themselves  gardeners,  I  can  only  think  of  them  as  men  who 
have  missed  their  calling,  for  there  is  not  in  my  experience  one  out 
of  a  hundred  of  such  “  men  in  charge  ”  who  are  a  credit  to  the  craft 
into  which  they  have  poked  their  way  to  fail,  for  fail  in  time  they 
must,  and  leave  their  blunders  behind  them.  Men  who  “  do  not  read 
anything"  should  be  policemen  on  night  duty  or  work  in  a  mine,  for 
gardeners  they  could  never  be  worthy  of  the  name.  All  the  best 
gardeners  of  my  acquaintance  are  diligent  readers,  and  it  is  that  habit 
that  has  in  a  great  measure  made  them  what  they  are. 


I  wish  also  to  say  that  I  think  quite  as  highly  as  a  “Lancastrian’’ 
does  about  Narcissus  Horsefieldii  for  culture  in  pots.  It  is  beautiful 
in  gardens,  but  to  see  it  at  its  best  grow  it  well  in  pots,  and,  as  your 
correspondent  says,  it  will  be  sure  to  “  arrest  attention."  If  I  were 
compelled  to  choose  one  variety  of  Narcissus  only  for  conservatory 
decoration  in  spring  that  one  would  be  N.  bicolor  Horsefieldii  ;  and 
I  prefer  having  clumps  established  in  borders,  taking  up  and  potting 
them  than  potting  dry  bulbs,  though  these  do  very  well.  I  should 
like  for  all  whom  my  thoughts  can  reach  to  grow  this  very  handsome 
single  Daffodil.  _ 


Mr.  Young’s  practical  article  on  cordon  Pears  (page  259)  demands 
attention.  They  are  the  cheapest,  the  most  tractable,  and  most  fruit¬ 
ful  of  all  forms  of  trees.  Apart  from  furnishing  a  wall  with  them, 
which  is  very  desirable,  they  are  of  special  value  for  covering 
profitably  vacant  spaces  between  other  trees.  I  have  lately  seen  in 
a  celebrated  garden  this  plan  adopted,  and  decidedly  the  best  crops 
and  immeasurably  the  finest  fruits  were  borne  by  these  fill-gap  trees. 
Each  tree  was  planted  in  a  barrowful  of  fresh  loam,  the  soil  over  the 
roots  being  thickly  mulched  with  rich  manure,  and  judging  by  results 
I  think  this  plan  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  concave  flower  pot  figured  on  page  261  seems  to  be  a  good 
notion  ;  but  is  it  new  ?  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  having  either 
heard  or  read  of  a  similar  pot  a  few  years  ago,  but  w'here  or  -when 
I  cannot  call  to  mind.  However,  whether  old  or  new,  I  think  the 
pot  an  excellent  one  for  plants  that  have  to  be  grown  for  months  in 
the  open  air.  _ 

Eeferring  to  the  note  of  “W.  0."  on  lifiing  Peach  trees,  I  have 
certainl}'  never  had  experience  of  growing  this  fruit  in  every  part 
of  the  British  Isles,  my  practice  having  been  limited  to  three  counties 
in  England  and  one  in  Scotland.  I  have  never  seen  evergreen 
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Peach  trees,  and  if  your  correspondent  will  ohlige  by  stating  the 
size  of  his  verdant  examples,  with  the  length,  width,  depth,  and 
nature  of  the  borders,  I  will  bestow  a  little  more  thought  on  the 
subject  in  question.  _ 


Evidently  fruit  can  be  grown  on  trees  in  pots,  and  Colonel 
Turbeville’s  gardener  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  splendid  produc¬ 
tion  as  represented  on  page  205  ;  but  beyond  doubt  many  persons 
fail,  and  the  method  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  interesting  than 
profitable.  Incessant  attention  and  hard  labour  are  essential  to 
success,  and  these  are  not  the  days  when  more  cats  are  provided  than 
catch  mice.  Orchard  houses  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  provided 
with  the  means  for  excluding  frost,  and  the  trees  should  be  planted 
out.  Then,  if  well  managed,  the  structures  are  both  enjoyable  and 
profitable.  Having  seen  and  experienced  both  failures  and  successes 
the  above  is  my  deliberate  thought  on  this  subject. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  thinking  of  topics  in  the  issue  of  the 
18th  ult,,  and  now  pass  to  the  following  week.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Ward  for  his  supplementary  note  on  Pine  culture  on  page  288. 
I  felt  that  the  recommendation  of  12-inch  pots  was  open  to  some 
qualification,  and  it  is  courteoiuly  afforded.  Under  the  precise 
circumstances  described  I  do  not  suggest  jmur  correspondent  acts 
unwisely.  I  have  fruited  dozens  of  Pines  in  l2-inch  pots  ;  but  then 
I  found  as  time  went  on  that  I  had  equally  good  fruit  from  plants 
in  10-inch  pots,  and  some  that  were  considered  very  satisfactory 
were  from  pots  9  inches  in  diameter.  As  to  the  softsoap  mixture, 
my  reason  for  preferring  4  ozs.  to  twice  that  quantity  to  a  gallon 
of  water  is  that  I  have  found  the  lesser  quantity,  with  petroleum, 
quite  sufficient  for  destroying  scale,  and  I  think  your  correspondent 
will  find  it  equally  effective  if  he  tries  it,  in  which  case  I  presume  he 
will  not  indulge  in  the  larger  dose. 

“  Sylvanus  ”  Avrites  interestingly  and  sensiblj''  about  flowers  for 
vases  OH  page  277.  The  close  packing,  smooth  lurapishness,  and  the 
incongruity  of  certain  flowers  for  certain  Amses  and  positions  have  to 
be  avoided  now-a-days  when  flowers  seem  to  have  become  almost 
necessary  adjuncts  of  w’ell-furnished  rooms.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
now  that  the  demand  for  floAvers  is  so  “  alarming  ”  to  the  gardeners, 
that  the  greater  the  taste  exhibited  in  arrangement  the  fewer  are  the 
flowers  used  for  producing  an  admired  effect. 

When  flowers  are  somewhat  scarce,  or  whether  they  are  scarce  or 
not,  vases  may  be  attractively  furnished  in  great  part  Avith  leafy 
sprays.  Dark  and  richly  coloured  Coleuses,  the  pretty  marbled  leaves 
of  Caladium  argyrites,  the  chastely  netted  Fittonias,  silvery  Centaureas, 
and  striped  pendant  Panicums  tastefully  associated  need  only  the 
fewest  flowers,  merely  a  few  “  touches  ”  to  render  them  beautiful  ; 
and  vases  thus  furnished  I  have  known  greatly  admired  by  critics 
who  move  in  the  “  highest  circles  of  society.”  i  think,  perhaps,  this 
is  worth  mentioning  on  the  eve  of  the  winter  season  when  there  is 
little  left  in  gardens  besides  Michaelmas  Daisies. 


When  Mr.  Iggulden  writes  about  Tomatoes  he  is  entitled  to  be 
listened  to  respectfully.  He  is  known  to  take  great  interest  in  this 
fruit,  and  is  the  author  of  a  very  useful  treatise  on  its  culture.  His 
observations  on  the  flavour  of  Tomatoes  appeal  to  our  common  sense. 
The  fruit  is  grown  to  be  eaten,  and  the  quality  of  the  varieties 
ought  to  be  a  primary  test  of  merit ;  but  the  time  has  scarcely  arrived 
for  judging  them  at  exhibitions  by  the  palate  test,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  were  adopted  that  it  Avould  give  satisfaction,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  tastes  vary,  and  so  does  the  flavour  of  Tomatoes. 
According  to  my  taste  the  Orangefield  and  Carter's  Greengage  are 
the  best  in  qualitjL  Mr.  Challis,  it  seems,  prefers  the  “monstrosity” 
President  Garfield  ;  he  would  consequently  award  the  prize  to  that 
variety,  while  I  should  ignore  it.  That  is  an  example  of  the  difficulties 
that  Avould  ai'ise  in  judging  by  tasting,  and  cultivators  will  have  to 
determine  the  merits  of  the  varieties  for  themselves,  as  in  Potatoes. 


Nor  is  judging  by  appearances  as  at  present  conducted  at  all 
likely  to  give  satisfaction,  for  no  one  knows  whether  to  stage  smooth 
or  corrugated  fruits.  As  a  rule  the  latter  have  the  best  chance  of 
winning,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  judges  may  not  prefer 
ribbed  examples.  Now  that  Tomatoes  are  so  generally  cultivated 
and  eaten  would  it  not  be  as  reasonable  to  offtr  prizes  for  both  types 
as  to  provide  them  for  round  and  kidney  Potatoes  ?  Perhaps  Mr. 
Iggulden  will  give  his  views  on  that  point,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration.  By  the  way,  I  have  no  green 
Tomatoes,  but  a  few  ripe  ones,  therefore  if  your  ccrrespondent 
Avould  like  to  know  what  I  think  of  his  “chou-chou  pickle”  he  had 
better  send  me  a  “jar  "  through  the  Editor. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  “  B,”  in  his  notes  on  vegetables  gives  a  vote  to 


Dedham  Favourite  Tomato  for  quality,  and  it  is  no  doubt  good  ;  but 
what  is  perhaps  better  worth  thinking  about  is  his  hint  about  ripening 
the  fruit  in  a  warm  temperature.  It  is  exactly  what  he  says.  Fruit 
ripened  in  a  temperature  of  70°  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
the  same  variety  ripened  Avhere  the  atmosphere  is  20°  colder  ;  arid 
ripe  cold  fruit  placed  in  a  warm  house  for  a  feAV  hours  is  improved  in 
quality.  , 


The  same  correspondent  asks  if  there  is  a  better  late  Pea  than 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  For  use  at  this  season  of  the  year  especially  I  cer¬ 
tainly  think  it  is  the  best  of  all.  I  have  tried  most  of  them,  and  for 
ten  years  consecutively  it  is  the  only  Pea  that  has  given  a  certain 
supply  throughout  October  and  into  November,  weather  permitting. 
The  best  dwarf  Pea  for  late  use  that  I  have  tried  is  Hair’s  Dwarf 
Mammoth  ;  but  I  think  the  true  variety  is  not  easy  to  purchase,  as  I 
have  had  seed  from  three  different  sources  and  found  three  distinct 
varieties,  which  I  hardly  thought  satisfactory.  Some  good  old  Peas, 
like  old  varieties  of  Broccoli,  seem,  as  Mr.  Luckhurst  says,  to  get 
“  mixed.”  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  hoAvever,  fortunately  remains  true,  and  it 
is  not  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion  before  I  have  done  thinking. 


I  HAVE  not  convinced  “  B  ”  that  a  change  of  seed  in  Potatoes  is 
of  no  advantage.  I  have  no  desire  to  convince  him  ;  my  desire  is 
that  greater  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  and  preservation  of  seed, 
as  I  know  from  very  careful  experiments  that  the  crops  would  then 
be  better.  I  have  had  seed  of  the  old  Ashleaf  from  six  widely 
separated  districts  for  experimental  purposes,  and  the  tubers  that  had 
been  selected  from  a  stock  groAvn  in  the  garden  for  thirty  years  gave 
the  best  results.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  had  his  stock 
of  Myatt’s  Prolific  from  the  raiser  —  I  think  before  the  variety 
was  placed  in  commerce,  and  his  crops  are  still  as  good  as  ever  ;  he 
says  he  has  “  tried  changes,  but  aahII  change  no  more.”  The  soil  may 
be,  and  perhaps  is,  particularly  suited  for  “  fiiiishing  off  ’  Potatoes, 
Those  Avho  have  ground  unfavourable  for  maintaining  the  pristine 
A’^igour  of  the  stocks  Avill  of  course  act  accordingly  ;  but  no  one  can 
err  in  carefully  selecting  and  stcjring  seed  tubers. 


It  is  not  often  I  think  about  Orchids,  or  at  least  express  my  thoughts 
about  them  ;  but  I  have  had  sufficient  “  to  do  ’  with  these  plants  (though 
I  have  not  seen  the  Mephistophelian  Stenia),  to  knoAV,  or  think  I  kuoAV, 
Avhen  a  writer  knows  Avhat  he  is  about  when  describing  them  and  their 
culture.  “  J.  U.  S.”  evidently  is  no  stranger  to  them,  but  writes  like 
a  master  of  his  subject.  I  had  to  assist  in  establishing  imported 
Orchids  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Skinner  thirty-two^  years  ago,  and 
we  killed  or  ruined  numbers  by  placing  them  in  a  “  high  temperature 
before  roots  were  formed,”  and  in  using  pots  three  times  larger  than 
were  needed.  Such  mistakes  are  not  made  now  by  competent  men 
like  Mr.  Walker  and  your  correspondent,  who  might  with  advantage 
give  a  few  more  particulars  as  to  the  temperature  in  which  Mu 
Bromehead’s  Dendrobiums  were  groAvn  so  well.  “  Annual  mean 
temperatures  will  not  do,  and  I  think  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
Avhere,  as  an  annual  mean  of  45°  means  that  the  freezing  point  must 
be  approached,  if  not  reached,  in  winter. 

Thus  far  I  had  written — ^jotted  down  what  I  intended  to  be  my 
last  thought  this  week,  Avhen  the  Journal  of  the  2nd  inst.  arrived, 
and  I  see  the  explanation  is  afforded  that  instead  of  mean  annual, 
mean  ”  winter  ”  temperature  was  intended,  which  makes  the  luattei 
quite  intelligible.  I  see  something  else  too,  and  hardly  know  wliat  to 
think  about  it.  I  cannot  at  the  moment  satisfy  myself^^whether 
“  T.  W.  G.”  is  romancing  or  not  in  his_  “  gold  letters  recom¬ 
mendation  ;  nor  whether  a  “  Non-Believer  ’  is  serious  in  his  ciiticism. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  “on  my  track”  in  a  manner  which  I  can  we 
tolerate,  and,  all  being  well,  1  will  be  on  h'S  another  Aveek,  I  dare 
not  trespass  further  now. — A  Thinker. 


TEA  KOSES  AS  ANNUALS. 

I  CANNOT  lay  claim  to  originality  as  far  as  the  heading  of 
his  paper  is  concerned,  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  I  had  put 
lie  idea  into  a  practical  shape  long  before  the  above  title  ap- 
leared  in  print.  Of  the  gi'eat  value  of  Tea  Roses  there  is  little 
leed  for  me  to  enlarge  upon,  and  I  will  merely  repea.t  that  1 
lonsider  them  in  every  way  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
dybrid  Perpetuals.  It  is  true  that  as  yet  they  are  far  behind 
he  latter  in  point  of  richness  of  colour,  and  as  a  rule  the  blooms 
ire  also  much  smaller :  but  they  are  perpetual  bloomers,  can  be 
lad  in  bloom  all  the  year  round,  are  most  pleasingly  scented, 
ind  in  some  cases  yield  valuable  buds,  while  the  fully  expamded 
ilooms  of  others  last  longer  in  a  cut  state  than  do  most  of  the 
lybrid  Perpetuals.  Of  the  Hybrid  Teas  I  sha  1  say  nothing  at 
iresent,  as,  although  we  are  growing  most  of  the  best  oi  them 
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and  find  they  str  ike  quite  as  readily  as  the  Teas,  they  Lave  not 
been  grown  as  annuals,  and  conjectures  are  not  altogether  in 
my  line. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  we  have  not  an  unlimited  amount  of 
glass  area  at  our  command,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  a  certain 
amount  of  scheming.  Cut  flowers  we  must  have  in  abundance 
at  all  times,  and  to  supply  these  w'e  find  it  the  best  plan  to  grow 
a  few  good  species  or  varieties  of  plants  extensively  rather  than 
attempt  to  cultivate  a  much  greater  variety,  which,  if  more 
interesting,  is  far  less  serviceable.  What  prove  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  may,  1  think,  with  advantage  be  reserved  for  another 
paper:  our  present  subject  is  “  Tea  Roses  as  Annuals.” 

Annuals  are  sometimes  defined  a.s  flow’ers  which  last  but  one 
season,  and  as  a  batch  of  our  Tea  Roses  last  but  one  winter 
these,  too,  may  for  the  time  being  be  descrifed  as  annuals. 
Every  spring  we  strike  a  certain  number  of  cuttings  in  a  fairly 
brisk  bottom  heat,  though  they  are  found  to  strike  in  a  close 
frame  placed  in  a  forcing  house  without  any  bottom  heat  what¬ 
ever.  The  cuttings  are  made  from  the  young  shoots  that  have 
just  matured  a  bloom,  and  these  are  taken  oft;  with  a  heel,  the 
tops  shortened  to  about  four  joints,  and  they  are  then  dibbled 
in  singly  into  3-inch  pots  filled  with  sandy  loamy  soil.  At  one 
time  they  were  struck  in  deep  boxes  covered  with  a  square  or 
squares  of  glass,  and  all  the  edges  closely  covered  with  strips  of 
paper.  This  was  the  Longleat  plan,  but  the  cuttings  strike  just 
as  surely  and  quickly  in  the  single  pots,  and  there  is  no  check 
given  by  potting  off.  As  a  rule  we  struck  more  than  we  could 
well  grow  and  Lower  in  pots  ;  but  instead  of  throwing  or  giving 
them  away  I  decided  to  give  them  one  repotting  in  order  to  keep 
them  growing,  and  later  on,  or  about  the  end  of  September,  to 
plant  them  along  the  front  of  a  forcing  house  just  cleared  of 
Melons,  and  usually  devoted  exclusively  to  Bouvardias  and  double 
white  Primulas.  Each  Melon  plant  is  grown  in  a  separate  pit 
formed  with  loose  bricks,  and  by  re-adjusting  the  bricks  a  con¬ 
tinuous  shallow  pit  was  formed,  and  after  adding  a  quantity  of 
leaf  soil  to  the  old  Melon  soil  and  well  mixing  and  levelling  it, 
the  place  was  ready  for  the  Tea  Roses.  The  plants  being  small 
they  were,  after  being  well  soaked  in  tepid  water,  planted  out 
rather  thickly— that  is  to  say,  in  lines  about  18  inches  apart  each 
way.  They  soon  took  to  their  fresh  quarters,  and  in  addition 
to  forming  fresh  flowering  growth  on  the  matured  wood  they  in 
most  cases  pushed  up  numbers  of  branching  suckers,  and  it  is 
these  that  always  produce  much  the  finest  blooms.  Worked 
plants  of  new  varieties  on  trial  we  find  do  not  throw  up  these 
dowering  suckers;  hence  the  advantage  of  having  Tea  Roses  on 
their  own  roots  whether  for  planting  out  or  pot  culture. 

The  drying  off  or  starvation  treatment  of  Tea  Roses  may 
result  in  a  fairly  good  supply  of  small  blooms,  but  to  have  them 
at  their  best  and  continuously  they  must  be  treated  liberally. 
They  are  certain  to  bloom  well,  no  matter  how  strongly  they 
may  grow;  in  fact  you  cannot  induce  them  to  grow  freely  with¬ 
out  their  flowering  or  attempting  to  flower  abundantly.  Well 
knowing  this  we  attend  well  to  the  watering,  giving  to  well- 
established  phmts  plenty  of  strong  liquid  manure,  and  occasional 
surfacing  of  Standen’s  or,  better  still,  Beeson’s  artificial  manure. 
Our  “annuals”  we  work  as  hard  as  we  can  from  the  time  of 
planting  till  the  house  is  again  wanted  for  a  successional  crop  of 
Melons,  and  then  being  of  no  further  value  they  are  thrown 
away.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  were  once  potted  up,  but  they 
never  grew  well,  and  were  soon  surpassed  by  the  newly-struck 
plants,  and  we  find  it  best  to  treat  them  as  annuals.  If  properly 
fed-up  Tea  Roses  planted  out  would,  1  feel  certain,  continue 
under  forcing  treatment  to  yield  great  quantities  of  bloom  for 
several  years,  and  I  believe  this  has  been  demonstrated,  but  by 
whom  or  where  1  am  unable  to  state.  They  do  not  require  a 
high  nor  fixed  temperature,  but  cold  draughts  are  almost  fatal 
to  them,  being  inevitably  followed  by  a  bad  attack  of  mildew, 
and  which  in  dull  cold  weather  is  not  easily  cured. 

The  temperature  of  our  house  unavoidably  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  but  as  a  rule  it  ranges  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months  from  50°  to  60°  by  night,  and  from  60*^  to  70°  by  day. 
But  little  air  is  given,  and  then  only  at  the  top,  this  being  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Primulas  than  the  Roses.  In  clear  weather, 
cr  when  much  fire  heat  is  given,  we  syringe  the  plants  freely, 
this  being  done  about  mid-c!ay,  or  when  the  house  is  closed,  and 
principally  in  order  to  keep  down  red  spider.  A  decoction  of 
softsoap  and  quassia  chips,  or  failing  this  tobacco  water,  is 
occasionally  used  with  the  syringing  water,  and  this  serves  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  green  fly,  while  nearly  clear  lime  water  is 
a  good  pi-eventive  of  mildew. 

Rearly  any  variety  of  Tea  Rose  will  do  well  under  the  above 
treatment ;  at  any  rate,  all  we  have  tr-ied  have  proved  more  or 
less  useful.  Some  of  the  best  are  Alba  Rosea,  white,  pale  rose 


centre,  good  either  in  the  bud  or  nearly  expanded;  Catherine 
Mermet,  light  flesh-coloured,  the  finest  and  most  serviceable 
Rose  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  yellow,  tinted 
rose,  good  either  in  the  bud  or  expanded;  Devoniensis,  creamy 
white,  splendid  in  the  bud;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  sulphur  yellow,  a 
grand  acquisition,  and  should  be  grown  wherever  a  perpetual- 
flowering  Marechal  Kiel  would  be  appreciated  ;  Goubault,  rose, 
very  free,  buds  serviceable ;  Homer,  blush  white,  richer  centre, 
very  sturdy  and  free  blooming,  buds  and  nearly  expanded  blooms 
being  alike  valuable ;  Madame  Lambard,  bright  red,_buds  most 
serviceable;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  yellowish  white,  fringed  rose, 
very  handsome ;  Niphetos,  white,  buds  invaluable  ;  Safrano, 
apricot,  very  free,  buds  only  valuable  ;  Perle  de  Lyon,  rich 
yellow,  beautiful  buds  and  blooms  ;  Rubens,  white,  tinted  rose, 
very  serviceable  sort;  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  white,  tinted 
rose  ;  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  salmony  pink,  free  growing,  buds 
and  nearly  expanded  blooms  alike  serviceable.  We  have  also 
tried  the  miniature  Roses  Little  Pet  and  Parqueritte  with  the 
Teas,  and  these  flowered  abundantly  throughout  the  vyinter, 
some  of  the  strong  branching  suckers  growing  to  about  18  inches 
in  height,  and  producing  as  many  as  fifty  double  blooms. 
— W.  iGaULDEN. 


HOT  WEATHER  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  HAVE  read  Mr.  Gr.  Abbey’s  pewerful  rejoinder  to  my  gentle  critique 
(page  289)  of  his  now  celebrated  article  on  page  191,  and  am  not  over¬ 
whelmed.  Your  correspondent  ought  to  be  somewhat  obliged  to  me  for 
affording  him  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  ability  as  a  contro¬ 
versialist,  and  also  opening  the  way  to  such  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
more  or  less  obscure  nature  of  the  initial  article  on  this  subject. 

It  appears  after  all  that  Mr.  Abbey  did  not  mean  that  immature  wood 
is  more  fatal  to  fruit-production  than  is  inclement  weather  with  frost  in 
spring  ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  happy  conclusion  that  there  is  little  or 
no  difference  between  us.  This  being  so,  I  should  have  nothing  more  to 
say  if  it  were  not  that  my  silence  might  seem  discourteous  after  I  am 
specially  invited  to  refer  to  the  first  and  last  paragraphs  in  the  original 
communication  which  the  author  reproduces  on  page  305  last  week; 
also  he  '  wants  an  answer”  to  the  question  as  to  why  neglected  trees  in 
some  orchards  are  fruitless  and  cultivated  trees  in  gardens  bearing  fruit, 
since  it  is  assumed,  that  when  frost  is  severe  enough  it  destroys  all 
blossoms  alike.  That  is,  I  think,  a  fair  way  of  putting  it,  and  avoids  the 
use  of  a  number  of  inverted  commas,  which  I  never  think  interesting 
though  1  ecessary  in  exact  quotations.  I  do  not,  therefore,  intend  using 
many  of  them,  yet,  perhaps,  one  or  two  may  be  needed  before  I 
have  done. 

I  did  not  refer  to  the  small  qualificatory  clauses  in  question,  because 
they  app  ared  to  have  but  trifling  weight  as  against  the  great  body  of 
the  article.  Together  they  occupy  at  the  most  three  lines  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  containing  upwards  of  ninety  ;  and  the  word  “although”  in  the 
first  paragraph,  and  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the  author  in  quoting,  so 
enorm^  usly  weakened  the  sentence  that  I  thought  there  was  litile  lelt  in 
it  worth  notice  ;  and  as  to  the  last  paragraph  that  “  if  the  elements  are 
favourable  we  shall  have  abundant  crops  another  season,”  I  could  not  then, 
nor  can  I  now,  perceive  that  it  has  any  special  application  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  year  ;  for  the  whole  of  my  contention, is  that  with  favourable  instead  of 
inclement  weather  in  spring  we  should  have  had  good  crops  for  the  past 
seven  years.  I  placed  this — severely  inclement  weather  and  spring  frosts, 
as  the  primary  cause  of  barren  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Abbey,  save  in  three 
lines  of  his  article,  sought  to,  or  seemed  to  do,  to  fix  the  evil  on  immature 
wood.  That,  however,  he  now  tells  us  was  not  his  object,  and  he  has 
simply  been  the  victim  of  misinterpretation.  As  the  greatest  of  public 
men  are  similarly  victims,  he  is  in  that  distinguished  company  who  bear 
their  burdens  lightly  because  all  of  them  are  calmly  conscious  of  being 
right  ;  but  there  are  always  plenty  of  people  to  think  them  wrong  for  all 
that. 

As  to  many  starved  and  stunted  orchard  trees  being  barren  this  year 
and  healthy  cultivated  trees  fruitful,  I  suspect  the  blossom  of  enfeebled 
trees  was  abortive,  of  healthy  trees  fertile.  No  doubt  Mr.  Abbey  knows 
why  some  Apple  trees  are  like  those  of  Notts” — bear  with  “  un¬ 

changing  regularity  ”  every  alternate  year,  at  least  many  trees  bear 
b’ossom  in  that  way  and  fruit  follows,  frost  permitting.  One  season  they 
are  weak,  the  year’s  rest  strengthens  them,  and  that  is  just  all  the 
difference.  Thousands  of  orchard  trees  need  strengthening;  they  need 
more  of  the  vigour  of  well-managed  trees  in  giiJens.  Freely  grjwn 
trees  with  the  growths  thinly  disposed  ripen  their  wood  sufficiently  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  well-developed  blossom  in  nine  years  out  of 
ten,  yet  we  have  only  had  good  crops  of  fruit  in  one  jear  out  of  seven. 

Nearly  all  the  finest  fruit  that  is  gathered  and  wins  prizes  is  the 
produce  of  trees  in  gardens  cultivated  by  intelligent  gardeners,  and  is 
not  obtained  from  orchards  which  “  know  no  cultivation  ”  except  by 
“sheep.”  All  the  best  fruit,  we  have  been  told,  that  was  staged  at  the 
Ap[)le  Congress  last  year  was  the  produce  of  trers  cultivated  in  gardens 
by  men.  And  so  it  will  be  again  ;  gardeners  will  beat  sheep  any  year  at 
the  work  in  question. 

All  the  confirmatory  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Abbey  in  support  of 
his  case  really  supports  my  views  most  emphatically.  “  The  crops  'n 
1869,  after  the  hot  dry  summer  preceding,  were  ruined  by  inclement 
weather  in  spring,”  says  Mr.  Luckhurst ;  “  The  pollen  was  converted  into 
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paste,”  says  Mr.  Eivers  ;  “  The  failure  was  due  to  cold  and  damp  when 
the  trees  were  in  bloom,”  says  Mr.  Pearson  ;  “  Fruit  trees  are  too  much 
left  to  themselves  (that  is,  are  not  cultivated),”  says  “  C.  M.”  ;  “  The 
fruit  fell  after  the  excessive  cold  weather  in  April,”  says  Archambaud. 
“Fruit  trees  have  been  laden  with  the  finest  blossom  year  after  year,  yet 
no  fruit  has  followed  ;  but  stunted  trees  in  orchards  and  healthy  well-fed 
trees  in  gardens  have  been  alike  barren  because  of  severely  inclement 
weather  in  spring,  and  nothing  else.”  Who  said  that  ?  One  who  will 
perhaps  have  no  more  to  say  on  this  subject  at  present,  and  who  has 
nothing  to  retract  because  so  well  supported,  namely  —  An  Old 
Gardener. 


SEASONABLE  VEGETABLES. 

Will  “  A  Kitchen  Gardener  ”  allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  his 
note  on  page  303  ?  Whether  Brussels  Sprouts  may  be  considered  in 
season  or  not  in  September  I  will  leave  to  judges  in  such  matters,  and 
pass  on  to  where  it  reads,  “  There  are  very  few  gardens  in  which  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  ready,  nor  is  it  to  be  regretted.”  With  this  latter  expression 
I  beg  to  differ.  Where  there  is  a  large  family  to  supply  and  Sprouts  not 
well  forward,  I  should  rather  say  it  is  much  to  be  regretted.  N either, 
perhaps,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  are  quite  so  rare  as  “  Kitchen 
Gardener  ”  would  lead  us  to  think  ;  in  fact,  the  desire  to  have  early  Sprouts 
is,  I  believe,  annually  increasing,  and  to  have  them  in  readiness  for  a 
change  after  the  first  sharp  frost  they  must  be  fit,  or  nearly  so,  early  in 
September ;  otherwise  there  must  be  a  sacrifice  during  the  first  gatherings, 
such  as  we  often  experience  with  early  summer  crops. — E.  Burton. 


THE  PAST  EOSE  SEASON. 

I  daresay  “  A.  F.  M.”  is  quite  equal  to  defending  his  suggestion, 
which  I  endorsed,  that  in  the  Bose  world  “maiden  ”  plants  should  give 
place  to  “  yearling.”  “  T.  W.  G.”  discountenances  the  suggestion  ;  still, 
I  think  “  yearling  ”  plants  more  correctly  describe  what  we  mean. 
For  instance,  is  a  Cloth  of  Gold  tree,  budded  ten  years  since,  but  which 
has  never  bloomed — and  this  is  no  hypothetical  matter — a  “  maiden  ” 
plant?  if  so,  it  does  not  describe  what  “  A.  F.  M.”  meant,  that  a  Rose 
shoot  from  the  bud  should  in  its  first  year  of  growth  be  called  a 
“  yearling  ”  plant.  Possibly  other  varieties,  Marechal  Niel  for  instance, 
or  Lamarque  would  very  probably  the  first  year  of  growth  not  bloom. 
Is  such  a  plant,  the  second  year,  still  to  be  called  a  “  maiden  ?”  I  fancy 
“  T.  W.  G.”  would  not  call  it  so. 

I  have  not  discarded  Mad.  Cusin,  but  am  closely  watching,  and  thus  far 
I  am  disappointed.  I  hope  I  may  be  mistaken.  As  to  Etoile  de  Lyon  it 
is,  as  “  T.  W.  G.”  remarks,  a  splendid  grower,  very  strong,  and  the  foliage 
is  beautiful,  but  here  the  star  will  not  shine,  and  when  she  does  she  is 
inferior  to  Perle  des  Jardins  in  every  way. 

In  my  remarks  on  Madame  Lacharme  I  do  not  seem  to  have  made  my¬ 
self  plain.  Supposing  I  have  already  freely  disbudded  a  shoot,  leaving  only 
the  best  bud  ;  this  progresses,  but  with  me,  just  as  the  bloom  is  beginning 
to  show  its  colour  at  every  joint  on  the  shoot  below  the  bud,  fresh  buds 
are  rapidly  pushed  on,  and  the  central  and  older  bud  appears  arrested  in 
its  growth.  Neither  does  it  in  my  experience  greatly  improve  the  central 
originally  selected  bud  to  further  stop  these  pushing  buds.  I  take  it,  but  I 
may  be  very  wrong,  that  when  these  buds  start  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  flower  stem  there  has  been  already  an  arrest  of  sap  going  to  the 
bloom,  and  the  sap  is  diverted  to  these  buds  that  have  suddenly  and 
rapidly  started  into  growth.  To  cut  these  away  may  lose  some  sap,  but 
does  not  restore  the  vigorous  growth  to  the  original  bud. 

A  propos  of  disbudding,  perhaps  I  shall  be  considered  a  heretic,  but  I 
confess  I  am  not  certain  that  all  Roses  like  it,  and  I  have  sometimes 
befen  disposed  to  think  that  they  resent  the  interference.  Is  there  a 
certain  stage  when  this  interference  is  approved  of,  and  the  chosen  bud 
profits  largely,  while  if  this  stage  is  past  only  a  check  is  given  ?  From 
my  own  limited  experience  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  better. 

“  A.  F.  M.”  praises  Belle  Lyonnaise.  Certainly  it  has  with  me  this 
year  been  a  most  useful  and  beautiful  Rose.  It  is  several  years  since  I 
have  grown  it,  and  this  year  it  has  well  repaid  my  care  ;  hitherto  it  had 
rather  disappointed  me. — Y,  B.  A.  Z. 


A  VISIT  TO  HAMWOOD. 

At  all  times  there  is  something  worthy  of  notice  to  be  found  at 
Hamwood,  Clonee,  Meath,  the  residence  of  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  the 
flower  garden  being  especially  bright  with  choice  flowers  of  various  tints. 
By  the  approach  are  some  very  choice  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of 
great  promise,  while  on  the  other  side  are  some  fine  Conifers,  amongst 
them  being  a  handsome  Araucaria  imbricata  45  feet  in  height  and  well 
furnished  ;  a  fine  Taxodium  sempervirens  in  grand  health  is  also  notable. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  well  furnished  with  useful 
vegetables.  The  herbaceous  borders  were  very  attractive,  the  useful 
Anemone  japonica  alba  being  grown  extensively.  In  a  frame  I  noticed  a 
new  Mimulus,  which  is  about  to  be  tried  for  bedding  purposes,  as  it  is 
almost  perpetual-flowering.  It  will  he  a  good  addition  to  the  flower 
garden,  as  the  colour  is  a  deep  orange  and  the  plant  grows  about  3  inches 
in  height.  In  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  Abutilon  Boule  de  Niege 
planted  out,  forming  handsome  bushes  and  covered  with  flowers,  which 
will  be  very  useful  during  the  winter  months.  In  another  house  were 
numbers  of  Gardenias  in  great  health,  and  the  gardener,  Mr.  Latimer, 
told  me  he  could  find  flowers  on  these  plants  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  plants  are  allowed  plenty  of  root  room,  being  placed  in  very  broad 


pans,  though  apparently  not  more  than  G  or  8  inches  in  depth.  The  stove 
is  filled  with  u.seful  flowering  plants,  the  roof  being  well  furnished  with 
Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Stephanotis,  &c.,  flowering  remarkably  well. 
Tomatoes  occupy  another  house  and  have  a  remarkable  crop,  they  are 
grown  in  pots. — J.  Pithers. 


HELIANTHUS  CUCUMERIFOLIUS. 

English  gardens  have  been  enriched  by  many  choice  and  beautiful 
herbaceous  plants  through  Mr.  W.  Thompson  of  Ipswich,  and  the  useful 
autumn-flowering  Composite,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  fig.  56, 


■Helianthus  cucumerifolius. 


deserves  a  high  position  amongst  the  best  of  these.  In  several  large 
collections  plants  of  this  species  have  for  some  weeks  been  extremely 
attractive,  flowering  most  profusely,  and  forming  dense  bushes  3  to  4  feet 
high.  The  ray  florets  are  of  a  most  brilliant  golden  yellow,  contrasting 
well  with  the  black  centre,  somewhat  like  certain  Coreopsises  or  allied 
plants.  It  is  a  Texan  plant,  and  received  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
its  leaves  bear  to  those  of  the  Cucumber  on  a  small  scale,  but  according 
to  some  authors  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  H.  debilis.  As  a  garden  plant 
it  deserves  every  attention,  and  as  plants  are  readily  raised  from  seed  it 
will  probably  soon  become  one  of  the  most  favourite  of  the  annual 
Sunflowers. 


POMOLOGICAL  MEETINGS  AT  ROUEN. 

The  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  Socidte  Pomologique  de  France  was 
opened  at  Rouen  on  the  1st  inst.,  simultaneously  with  the  Exhibition 
of  dessert,  culinary  and  cider  fruits,  projected  by  the  Society  Centrale 
d’ Horticulture  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  Inferieur.  Both  were  held  in 
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the  Hotel  des  Socidt^s  Savantes,  Eue  St.  L6,  and  the  proceedings  were 
opened  by  an  address  which  was  delivered  by  M.  A.  Heron,  the  President 
of  the  Society  of  the  Seine  Inferieur.  After  the  address  the  chair  was 
taken  by  M.  L.  de  La  Bastie,  Vice-President  of  the  Socidtd  Pomologique, 
and  after  some  introductory  remarks  by  the  Chairman  the  meeting  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  constitute  the  sections,  and  to  appoint  vice-presidents  and 
secretaries.  Delegates  were  present  from  most  of  the  departmental 
societies  of  France,  and  England  was  represented  by  Dr.  Bull  of  Here¬ 
ford,  Mr.  Piper  of  Ledbury,  and  Dr.  Hogg  of  London,  all  of  whom  were 
delegated  by  the  Woolhope  Club  of  Hereford. 

What  gave  an  unusual  interest  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Departmental 
Society  of  the  Seine  Inferieur  was  its  somewhat  international  character. 
The  Woolhope  Club,  as  the  foster  father  of  the  Herefordshire  orchards, 
was  desirous  of  placing  the  produce  of  these  orchards  with  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  those  of  Normandy,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  fully  exposed  to 
view  it  was  evident  where  the  attraction  lay,  and  discerning  eyes  could 
pretty  well  decide  where  the  honours  would  fall.  Dr.  Bull,  with  his 
usual  energy  and  discrimination,  had,  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  procured 
from  the  most  important  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  county  the  best 
examples  that  could  be  found  of  the  dessert  and  culinary  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  as  well  as  a  considerable  collection  of  the  leading  cider 
Apples  and  perry  Pears,  and  samples  of  the  finest  cnis  of  cider  and  perry. 
This  collection  consisted  of  fifty-seven  dishes  of  dessert  and  culinary 
Apples  and  fifty-seven  dishes  of  Pears.  Among  the  former  might  be  seen 
noble  fruits  of  Warner’s  King,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Suflield,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Costard,  Catshead,  Alfriston,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Cox’s 
Pomona.  The  dessert  collection  was  also  very  fine,  and  exhibited  the 
several  varieties  in  their  true  character.  They  had  evidently  been 
selected  with  great  judgment,  and  were  spoiled  neither  by  their  excessive 
size  or  by  being  too  small.  Among  these  were  fine  examples  of  the  true 
old  Golden  Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Cockle’s  Pippin,  Pomeroy,  Fearn’s 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin  remarkably  well  shown.  Golden  Reinette,  Brad- 
dick’s  Nonpareil,  Adams’  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley, 
Rosemary  Russet,  Pearson’s  Plate,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Old  Nonpareil. 
The  Pears  were  also  very  attractive,  and  though  not  so  large  as  those 
exhibited  by  the  Society  of  Rennes  they  were  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
collection.  Among  these  we  specially  noticed  General  Todtleben,  Triomphe 
de  Jodoigne,  Thompson’s,  Marie  Louise  exceptionally  fine,  Beurrd  Bose, 
Van  Mons  L6on  Leclerc.  So  highly  did  the  Society  appreciate  this 
collection  that  they  awarded  it  a  gold  medal.  The  only  other  fruit  that 
was  exhibited  on  behalf  of  the  Woolhope  Club  was  a  fine  bunch  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes,  which  was  so  far  ahead  of  all  the  other  Grapes  shown 
that  this  was  also  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

The  Exhibition  which  next  claims  our  attention  because  of  its  extent 
and  the  splendid  development  of  the  specimens  is  that  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Rennes,  to  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded.  The 
varieties  that  were  the  most  striking  were  Beurr6  Diel,  Glou  Morpeau, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  General  Todtleben,  Beurre  Superfin,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Marechal  de  Cour,  and  Beurrd  Hardy.  Of  the  following 
culinary  varieties  there  were  very  large  specimens — Catillac,  Uvedale’s 
St.  Germain  (called  Belle  Angevine),  Grosse  Calebasse,  Gille-6-Gille  Poire 
d’Hardenpont,  Bonchretien  de  Vernois.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
a  rather  extensive  collection  exhibited  by  M.  Jouanne,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  it  that  called  for  special  notice.  M.  Vedie,  a  nurseryman  at 
Boisguillaume,  was  awarded  a  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  collection  of  102  varieties  of  Pears,  which  consisted  of  the  usual  sorts 
with  which  we  are  already  acquainted  in  this  country.  Indeed,  one 
rarely  meets  with  any  varieties  possessing  any  merit  that  are  not  already 
to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens.  M.  Varenne,  Director  of  the  public 
gardens  of  Rouen,  exhibited  a  very  large  collection  consisting  of  231 
varieties  of  Apples  and  136  of  Pears,  but  besides  the  quantity  there  was 
nothing  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  to  call  forth  admiration.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  were  numerous  other  exhibitors  whose  names  are  quite 
unknown  in  this  country,  and  to  mention  them  would  not  be  of  any  interest. 

There  were  two  very  interesting  exhibitions  of  Grapes,  both  of  which 
were  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  first  that  calls  for  attention  is  that  of 
M.  Fran9ais  Marc  fils  of  Yaudrieul  in  the  department  of  the  Eure.  It 
consisted  of  100  varieties,  among  which  we  observed  some  of  those  grown 
in  this  country,  but  they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  small  dessert  Grapes  like 
the  various  varieties  of  Chasselas,  the  small  Frontignans,  and  generally 
of  the  many  varieties  that  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  which,  though  not  unknown  to  the  initiated  in  this  country, 
are  not  in  general  cultivation.  They  were  very  carefully  and  correctly 
named,  and  M.  Marc  deserves  great  credit  for  the  attention  he  bestows 
on  this  branch  of  fruit  culture  ;  it  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  There  was 
another  very  good  exhibition,  though  not  so  extensive  as  the  former,  from 
M.  Charles  Macaire  of  St.  Pierre,  near  Elbeuf.  It  consisted  of  fifty-four 
varieties  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  Inferieur. 
The  bunches  were  not  so  large  as  those  of  M.  Marc,  but  they  were  also 
well  ripened  and  very  correctly  named.  To  these  the  large  silver-gilt 
medal  was  awarded.  In  these  collections  we  observed  some  of  our  own 
popular  varieties,  but  of  course  they  were  very  much  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced  in  our  vineries.  There  were 
bunches  of  Gros  Colman  wonderfully  well  developed  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  open  air.  Golden  Champion  was  excellent  and  perfectly  ripened, 
and  the  remark  on  the  label  was  that  it  is  of  “  ler  qualite  et  ties  fertile.” 
Black  Hamburgh  was  small,  but  well  coloured.  Calabrian  Raisin  quite 
small  and  disappointing,  when  we  know  to  what  a  size  it  can  be  grown. 
Trentham  Black  also  very  small  ;  Royal  Ascot  smaller  still  ;  Alicante 
not  half  a  pound,  and  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh  also  very  indifferent. 

Of  miscellaneous  fruits  there  was  no  great  variety,  The  only 


collection  worth  noticing  was  that  of  Mr.  Audibert,  nurseryman  of  La 
Cran  (Var),  which  consisted  of  several  varieties  of  Diospyros  Kaki,  a 
Japanese  fruit,  which  has  already  made  its  appearance  at  seme  of  our 
meetings  at  South  Kensington.  The  names  of  the  varieties  were 
Toyama,  Tsouroukaki,  Torokoukaki,  Kiarakaki,  Ochirakaki,  Tiodemon, 
Hatchiya,  Matchimistan,  Yakoumi,  Marzeli,  and  Guiboki.  None  of  them 
was  ripe,  consequently  we  could  not  form  any  opinion  of  their 
character  as  a  dessert  fruit.  There  were  some  specimens  of  Diospyros 
virginiana  very  well  ripened  and  of  excellent  flavour.  There  are  also 
several  varieties  of  this,  some  better  than  others,  and  we  have  tasted  them 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  Tonelle,  near  Tarascon,  so  delicious,  we  have 
regretted  that  they  are  not  cultivated  in  this  country,  which  they  might 
easily  be  in  an  orchard  house,  or  in  a  house  slightly  heated. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  extend  this  report  farther  and  to 
occupy  our  space  with  a  mere  list  of  exhibitors,  the  names  of  whom  can 
be  of  no  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  exhibition  of  cider  Apples,  which  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  Pomologique  de  I’Ouest,  was  extensive,  and  included,  besides 
fruits,  cider  presses,  pulping  machines,  and  cider. 

The  labours  of  the  Congress  of  the  Socidt6  Pomologique  de  France 
were  much  lighter  than  we  have  ever  seen  them,  and  consisted  as  usual 
in  the  examination  of  the  merits  of  dessert  fruits,  and  so  rigid  are  their 
investigations  there  was  not  one  which  was  adopted.  At  the  close  of  the 
Congress  the  President  presented  Dr.  Hogg  with  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  study  of 
pomology. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  POTATO  FUNGUS— A  RETROSPECT. 

[A  Paper  read  by  ’Worthington  G.  Smith,  P.L.S.,  M.A.I.,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Essex 

Field  Club,  Dot.  4th,  1834.] 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  writer  in  Punch  in  reviewing  some  of  my  published 
work  said  that  1  had  at  that  time  extracted  all  the  fun  out  of  fungi.  A 
week  or  two  ago  the  editor  of  a  horticultural  paper  said  that  I  had 
exhausted  every  possible  pleasantry  from  fungi,  and  he  publicly  challenged 
me  to  write  another  humorous  fungoid  essay.  I  do  not  consider  myself 
quite  played  out,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  this  evening  to  aim  at  any 
pleasantry.  If  there  is  a  species  of  laugh  raised  it  will  possibly  be  of 
the  sardonic  variety. 

There  is  nothing  laughable  in  politics — at  least  so  some  persons 
think — and  it  may  sound  strange  to  many  that  there  should  be  any 
politics  about  the  Potato  fungus.  Politics  were  at  one  time  rife  on  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  species,  on  evolution,  on  the  antiquity  of  man, 
and  lately  on  what  has  been  termed  the  “  Schwendenerian  hypothesis,” 
and  still  more  lately  on  corn  mildew.  The  word  “  politics  ”  means  the 
contest  of  “  parties”  for  power.  Now  there  a.re  two  or  three  “parties  ” 
who  wish  to  have  the  Potato  fungus  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and 
to  further  this  end  they  leave  no  stone  unturned  and  no  shift  untried. 
Feeling  runs  so  high  between  the  contesting  “  parties,”  that  in  their 
published  letters  they  frequently  descend  to  personal  abuse  and  even 
libel.  Sometimes  for  a  change  the  more  lofty  political  grandees  affect 
to  ignore  each  other,  and  even  to  forget  that  their  opponents  are,  or  ever 
were,  in  existence.  A  talented,  critical,  and  greatly  respected  young 
lecturer  about  a  year  ago  strongly  advised  all  his  audience — after  they 
hal  heard  his  lecture  on  the  Potato  disease— if  they  wished  to  know  all 
and  everything  about  the  Potato  fungus — to  closely  study  the  writings  of 
Professor  B  and  Mr.  C.  Professor  B.  happened  to  be  his  former  master 
and  Mr.  C  was  then  his  superior  officer,  and  actually  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  This  was  a  case  of  unmitigated  Potato  politics,  Mr.  D  and 
Professor  E  were  quite  overlooked. 

The  chief  combatants  are  the  professional  professors  and  the  con¬ 
tinental  “doctors,”  but  besides  these  there  are  always  several  little 
skirmishers  who  try  to  aid  the  great  professors  and  the  doctors,  thinking 
that  by  delivering  a  little  blank  cartridge  and  making  a  noise  they  may 
gain  the  ajoproval  of  their  masters,  and  some  day  perhaps  get  a 
testimonial. 

There  are  different  sorts  of  “professors”  and  “doctors”  as  we  all 
know ;  it  will  therefore  be  well  understood  that  when  I  refer  to  the 
“doctors”  and  “professional  professors”  (the  sole  aim  in  life  of  the 
latter  being  too  often  the  mere  making  of  professions)  that  I  do  not  refer 
directly  or  indirectly  to  any  of  the  genuine  doctors  and  the  hona  fide 
professors  whom  we  all  have  such  very  good  reason  to  respect. 

For  my  part,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  envious,  I  have  never  yet  been  a 
professor,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  paid  officer  of  any  museum  or  institution. 
Politics,  therefore,  are  not  in  my  line.  When.  I  was  examined  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  nature  of  the  Potato  murrain,  I  exhibited  an 
oiiginal  drawing  of  the  Potato  fungus,  whereon  a  certain  M.P.  coolly 
asked  me  if  I  had  copied  it  from  one  shown  by  a  respected  Professor 
from  Kew  a  few  days  previously.  My  reply,  of  course,  was  that  the 
Professor  had  more  likely  copied  mine.  Thereon  I  was  asked  (as  the 
printed  blue  book  will  show)  if  I  “  belonged  to  the  British  Museum.” 
“No,”  I  replied.  “  I  consider  the  British  Museum  partly  belongs  to  me.” 
These  simple  unsophisticated  answers  show  that  politics  are  not  in  my 
line.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  unfortunately  been  mixed  up  with  the 
Potato  fungus  perhaps  more  than  any  other  person,  and  it  is  because  I,  an 
inoffensive  outsider,  once  ventured  to  look  at  the  Potato  fungus  and 
modestly  express  an  unbiassed  opinion,  that  the  mere  dangerous  form  of 
politics  came  into  existence.  I  have  never  blindly  sided  with  any 
“  party,”  and  this  indeed  has  been  my  misfortune,  for  a  Potato  conflict 
never  arises  but  I  am  bound  to  receive  shots  from  both  sides,  as  well  as  a 
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•great  deal  of  blank  cartridge  and  smoke  from  the  little  skirmishers  who 
■are  on  the  look  out  for  testimonials  and  little  lectureships. 

The  idea  has  long  been  present  to  my  mind  to  some  day  explain,  in 
the  pleasantest  manner  possible,  how  the  political  feeling  was  first  evolved 
and  how  I  was  one  of  its  innocent  causes.  As  the  opportunity  has  now 
presented  itself,  I  will  endeavour,  without  the  expression  of  any  bad  or 
jealous  feeling,  to  recount  the  political  facts  of  the  case.  1  will  mention 
no  names  unpleasantly ;  if  there  are  any  unpleasant  persons  mixed  up 
with  the  Potato  business  we  will  let  them  remain  as  possible  myths. 
Being  a  “  free-lance,”  and  not  having  yet  been  purchased  or  disposed 
of  by  any  “  party,”  I  am  able  not  only  to  take  very  good  care  of  myself, 
but  can  dispense  with  any  attempt  to  please  or  displease  anyone,  from 
the  loftiest  professional  Professor  down  to  his  pupils,  the  very  smallest  of 
the  £  s.  d.  skirmishers. 

Politics,  then,  were  first  introduced  to  the  Potato  fungus  (quite 
unwittingly,  it  must  be  acknowledged)  by  a  lord.  In  the  year  1873  this 
■guileless  lord  was  sufficiently  ill-advised  to  offer  a  prize  of  £100,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Corn-growing  Society,  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  Potato  disease.  This  offer  was  much  disapproved  by  men  of  science, 
and  for  the  first  time  unpleasant  feelings  were  aroused.  There  were  at 
the  time  several  eminent  fungologists  alive  in  this  country,  and  amongst 
them  the  noble  old  botanist  Berkeley,  who  had  already  done  far  more 
than  any  other  living  man  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  Potato 
disease.  I  need  hardiy  say  that  no  single  man  of  science  in  Europe  (and 
the  advertisements  were  published  in  France  and  Germany  as  well  as 
Britain)  responded  to  the  offer  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  writers,  termed  “  ignorant  crochet-mongers  ”  by  the  opposition 
■'‘party,”  were  the  sole  competitors.  All  the  essays  were  of  course  so 
feeble  or  atrociously  bad  that  the  prize  was  necessarily  altogether  with¬ 
held.  By  the  action  of  withholding  the  grand  “  prize  ”  a  full  hundred 
dismal,  dissatisfied,  and  irritated  ignorami  were  evolved  from  chaos  to 
•discuss  Potato  politics.  A  reference  to  the  horticultural,  agricultural, 
and  botanical  journals  for  187-1  will  show  what  unparliamentary  (or, 
perhaps,  I  should  say  parliamentary)  language  began  to  be  used  in  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Potato  disease  and  its  accompanying 
fungus. 

The  startling  action  of  the  Imperial  Corn-growing  Society  in  the 
came  year  imported  further  bad  feeling  and  more  harsh  words  into  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Potato  disease,  for  in  that  year  the 
Society  offered  three  prizes  of  £100  each  for  Potatoes  that  would  resist 
disease  for  three  years  in  succession.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society 
obligingly  informed  the  public  that  ”  several  writers  ”  of  the  feeble  and 
scandalously  ignorant  essays  had  positively  averred  that  “  the  only  way 
to  prevent  the  disease  was  to  plant  certain  sorts.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  writers  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in  these  “  sorts.”  However,  the 
feeble  and  bad  essay  writers  were  to  be  appeased  in  some  way,  so  the 
three  prizes  of  £100  each  were  duly  advertised.  Some  persons  said  that 
this  action  was  little  better  than  offering  premiums  for  quackery,  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  and  impudence,  and  the  violent  letters  that  were  published 
in  the  papers  became  more  marked,  intensified,  and  political  than  before. 
The  “  crochet-mongers  ”  themselves  remained  exceedingly  wild,  for  these 
feeble  fanatics  were  requested  to  forward  no  less  than  a  ton  each  of 
"  disease-proof”  Potatoes  for  trial  in  different  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  competition  certainly  turned  out  rather  flat,  for  only  6  tons  of 
Potatoes  were  received  by  the  Society,  and  of  these  3  tons  belonged  to 
one  competitor,  so  there  were  really  only  four  competitors  for  the  three 
prizes.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  members  of  a  society  like 
the  Essex  Field  Club  that  this  second  competition  ended  like  the  first  in 
-an  abortive  and  very  irritating  way.  Again  no  awards  were  made,  be¬ 
cause  it  was,  of  course,  found  that  no  variety  of  Potato  would  resist  the 
disease  in  all  places  for  even  one  year.  Two  years  had  now  been  wasted, 
together  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  money.  The  published  letters 
belonging  to  this  period  of  the  dispute  are  saddening  to  refer  to,  as  they 
are  full  of  painful  personalities.  Some  of  the  writers  were  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Corn-growing  Society  and  the  Imperial  Apple-growing  Society. 
In  one  of  these  published  letters  the  purely  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject 
was  clearly  brought  forward  by  a  Professor,  who  directed  attention  to  the 
work  already  done  in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  Potato  disease 
by  Berkeley.  He  also  exposed  the  futility  of  offering  prizes  to  “  crochet- 
mongers  ”  and  the  proprietors  of  “disease-proof”  Potatoes.  A  few 
anonymous  skirmishers  joined  in  the  fray,  and  at  the  end  of  1874  and 
in  1875  two  writers,  who  signed  their  names,  and  an  anonymous  nobody, 
tried  in  a  marked  but  abortive  manner  to  tear  Berkeley’s  justly  won 
honours  away  from  him,  but  the  Professor  who  defended  Berkeley  lashed 
out  so  vigorously  in  the  pages  of  Nature  and  the  Gardeners'  Chnmiele, 
that  he  completely  collapsed  his  opponents.  The  Imperial  Corn-growing 
Society  now  began  to  instruct  its  members  in  print  on  the  nature  of  the 
Potato  fungus  and  what  Professor  De  Bary  of  Strasbourg  had  done. 
These  articles  were  marred  by  amusing  misprints.  Professor  De  Bary’s 
conidia  were  termed  “  jonidia,”  and  the  fungus,  it  was  said,  at  last  got 
into  the  Potatoe’s  “  tubes.”  The  mystery  of  the  “  tubes  ”  has  never  been 
solved,  perhaps  “  tubers  ”  rather  than^bronchial  tubes  was  meant.  These 
misprints  were  of  course  reprinted  and  held  up  to  public  scorn  and 
ridicule  by  the  opposite  “  party.”  No  English  mycologist  took  any  part 
in  the  dispute.  For  my  part  I  was  simply  amused  ;  it  was  Christmas 
time,  and  the  proceedings  pleasantly  reminded  me  of  the  playful  exploits 
of  Christmas  clowns.  I  little  thought  at  that  time  how  soon  and  how 
cruelly  I  was  doomed  to  become  involved  as  a  combatant.  Although  at 
this  time  the  politics  of  the  Potato  disease  had  taken  a  dangerous  form, 
the  Imperial  Corn-growing  Society  had  not  yet  completed  its  work  of 
confusion.  Another  potent  ingredient  had  yet  to  be  added  to  the 


dangerous  broth  in  the  enchanted  Potato  chaldron.  It  was  determined 
to  get  rid  of  the  £100  “prize”  in  some  manner,  so  the  judges  of  the 
feeble  and  ignorant  essays  “invoked  foreign  aid,”  as  an  opposition 
Professor  wrote  and  proposed  that  the  £100  should  be  sent  over  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  De  Bary  of  Strasbourg  with  a  request  that  he  would  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  Potato  fungus  for,  I  suppose,  the  wooden-headed  English¬ 
men.  Professor  De  Bary,  of  course,  quickly  accepted  the  sudden  windfall, 
and  “entered,”  as  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  other  party,  “  cordially  into 
the  Society’s  plans.”  The  sending  of  the  money  to  France,  or  rather 
Germany,  for  “  Napoleon  the  Little  ”  had  abdicated  and  was  then  an 
ex-emperor  in  Britain,  piled  more  coals  on  to  the  political  fire.  The 
printed  personalities  of  the  rival  parties  now  became  quite  shocking ;  still 
no  fungologists  took  part  in  the  dispute,  they  held  themselves  above  the 
unseemly  squabble.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  did  not  envy  the  Professor  his 
£100  windfall,  but  however  that  may  be,  the  fungologists  of  Britain 
made  no  sign,  but  went  quietly  on  with  their  own  regular  work. 

It  must  be  explained  at  this  point  that  in  1874  there  was  a  “  missing 
link  ”  in  the  life-history  of  the  Potato  fungus.  No  one  was  quite  certain 
as  to  its  mode  of  hybernation  through  the  winter.  Berkeley,  however,  had 
long  before  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  fungus  produced  resting-spores, 
and  that  these  resting-spores  hybernated  all  through  the  winter  months  in  a 
sort  of  chrysalis  state,  and  woke  up  again  each  summer  to  invade  Potatoes. 
In  fact  so  certain  was  Berkeley  of  this  mode  of  hybernation  that  ho  figured 
nearly  thirty  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the 
actual  resting  spores  of  the  Potato  fungus  from  examples  seen  by  Dr. 
Bayer  and  Dr.  Montague.  For  thirty  years,  however,  no  one  had  seen 
these  resting  spores  again ;  but  as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  existence  of  the  bodies  Berkeley  had  in  his  herbarium  (pre¬ 
served  between  slices  of  mica)  Montagne’s  oidginal  examples.  The 
Imperial  Corn-growing  Society  was  now  very  anxious  that  the  Continental 
Professor  should  rediscover  these  resting  spores,  the  Society  had  risked  its 
£100,  and  they  were  naturally  desirous  that  the  Professor  should  look 
alive  and  be  “  up  in  time,”  as  pugilists  say.  The  Professor  sent  in  some 
preliminary  observations,  which  were  reported.  In  this  report  it  was 
stated  that  the  Professor  “had  at  last  discovered  the  certain  nids,  or 
resting  places  of  the  oospores  or  active  primary  germs  of  the  disease.” 
From  that  day  to  this  no  one  has  ventured  on  an  explanation  of  what  was 
meant  by  the  Professor’s  wondrous  discovery  of  the  “  nids  ” — I  do  not 
wish  to  be  sarcastic,  but  I  confess  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  genuine  “nid.” 
They  are  not  mentioned  in  “  Sach’s  Text  Book”  or  “  Henfrey’s 
Elementary  Course.”  The  wooden-headed  English  botanists  also  won¬ 
dered  why  the  Professor  had  termed  the  oospores  or  resting  spores — active 
primary  germs.  Bodies  that  hybernate  for  eleven  months  out  of  twelve 
are  usually  considered  “  passive  ”  rather  than  “  active.”  Whether  it  is 
correct  or  incorrect  to  describe  an  oospore  as  a  “  primary  germ  ”  I  will 
leave  for  the  decision  of  the  skirmishers  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  testi¬ 
monials.  I  need  not  say  that  this  report  was  again  held  up  to  odium  by 
the  opposite  “party,”  and  still  more  fuel  added  to  the  political  fire.  Up 
to  this  time  I  had  taken  no  special  interest  in  the  Potato  discussions.  I 
was  only  a  spectator,  amused  by  the  sparring  and  buffeting.  My  time  had 
not  yet  come. 

Now,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  whilst  all  the  political  wrangling  was 
going  on,  and  at  the  very  time  when  Professor  De  Bary  was  at  work  on 
the  elucidation  of  his  mystic  “  nids,”  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  sent  me  examples  of  Potatoes  badly  diseased.  He  said  the  disease 
appeared  to  him  to  be  somewhat  different  from  the  common  form  familiar 
to  gardeners,  and  he  requested  me  to  microscope  the  examples  forwarded. 
I  did  so ;  it  was  night,  and  the  examination  was  made  under  a  strong 
argand  burner.  As  soon  as  I  placed  the  plants  under  my  quarter-inch 
objective  I  saw  not  only  the  ordinary  fungus  of  the  Potato  disease,  but 
also  attached  to  it  Berkeley’s  long-lost  oospores,  the  resting  spores  of 
Bayer  and  Montagne. 

Having  many  other  subjects  in  hand,  I  paid  no  extraordinary  attention 
to  these  resting  spores.  I  quietly  drew  and  measured  the  bodies,  looked 
up  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Apple-growing  Society  exhibited  the  actual  things,  with  the  drawings,  and 
read  the  notes.  To  show  how  little  I  esteemed  the  whole  job  I  that  day 
gave  away  my  original  drawing  to  an  officer  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew, 
and  it  has  not  been  in  my  possession  since. 

I  was  quite  innocent.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  done  anything  very 
wrong ;  but  before  my  paper  was  printed  I  received  a  letter  from  Berkeley 
telling  me  to  prepare  myself  for  the  worst,  for,  considering  the  state  of 
political  feeling,  I  should  probably  soon  have  “  a  nest  of  hornets  round  my 
ears.”  Being  always  of  a  timid  and  retiring  disposition,  this  letter 
frightened  me  a  good  deal ;  but  I  was  frightened  still  more  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  for  whilst  dining  at  a  friend’s  house  my  friend  suddenly 
told  me  in  confidence  that  a  certain  luminary  of  the  opposition  had  dined 
there  the  day  before  and  had  said  that  he  would,  at  the  next  meeting  of  a 
certain  scientific  society  of  which  I  was  and  still  am  a  fellow,  “skin  me  and 
kick  me  into  a  cocked  hat.”  Another  gentleman  said  he  would  be  able  to 
“  sit  on  me  easily.”  It  now  became  painfully  apparent  that  I  was  mid¬ 
way  between  two  fires.  I  had  the  Continental  professors  and  doctors  on 
one  side  (they  had  already  bagged  the  prize,  and  probably  spent  the 
money)  and  the  opposition  on  this  side.  I  no  sooner  received  a  shot  in 
the  front  than  I  felt  another  from  behind,  till  at  last  there  was  no  help  for 
it ;  and,  although  I  have  never  been  of  a  disagreeable  or  pugnacious  dis¬ 
position,  I  was  obliged  in  self-defence  to  strike  out  right  and  left. 

Fortune  aided  me  a  little,  for  the  Imperial  Corn-growing  Society 
gave  me  a  commission  for  some  small  engravings,  and  a  second  Society 
d  d  better  by  awarding  me  a  large  medal  of  gold.  I  was  now  greatly 
am.i-xd.  by  the  contentions  and  disputations  of  the  learned  professors 
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and  the  doctors  about  my  discovery,  or  rather  re-discovery.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  differed  from  me  (that  was  to  be  expected),  but  they  differed 
much  more  seriously  amongst  themselves.  Several  of  these  parties  said 
my  resting-spores  did  not  belong  to  the  Potato  fungus  ;  and  on 
being  asked  what  they  did  belong  to,  the  different  doctors  mentioned  in 
reply  no  less  than  nine  other  fungi.  One  professor  said  it  was  evident 
that  1  did  not  know  the  Potato  fungus  at  all.  I  hope  I  am  not  a 
conceited  person,  but  I  think  I  can  say  without  boasting  that  I  so 
effectually  knocked  down  all  the  nine  tottering  nine-pins  that  were  set 
up  by  the  different  little  professors,  that  not  one  has  ever  been  heard 
of  since  I  bowled  them  over  and  smashed  them.  The  professors 
showed  too  much  haste  in  attacking  me,  for  they  commenced  as  soon  as 
or  before  my  paper  was  in  print.  It  is  true  I  had  no  dark  and  secret 
“  nids  ”  to  show,  I  only  had  the  resting  spores  of  the  Potato  fungus,  and  my 
resting  spores  were  unfortunately  not  “active,”  like  the  ones  discovered 
by  Professor  De  Bary,  for  they  hybernated  for  nearly  a  year  before 
germination  took  place ;  they  were  decidedly  “  passive  ”  for  a  long 
time.  When  they  germinated  they  reproduced  the  fungus  of  the  Potato 
disease,  and  the  cycle  was  complete, 

“Whilst  my  resting  spores  of  the  fungus  of  the  Potato  disease  were 
still  hybernating  Professor  De  Bary’s  paper  was  unwisely  published  by 
the  Imperial  Corn-growing  Society,  and  I  can  truly  say,  without  intend¬ 
ing  the  slightest  affront,  that  there  was  not  a  new  idea  in  it,  except 
perhaps  the  suggestion  that  the  name  of  the  fungus  should  at  once  be 
changed  from  Peronospora  to  Phytophthora,  a  suggestion  that  has  never 
been  taken  kindly  to.  The  essay  was  hastily  written,  premature,  and 
again  defaced  by  remarkable  misprints  ;  for  instance,  the  “  coating  of 
cellulose  ”  belonging  to  oospores  was  described  as  a  “  cellular  membrane.” 
No  reference  was  made  to  the  much-looked-for  “  nids  ;  ”  oospores  were 
certainly  mentioned,  but  they  were  not  described  as  before  as  “active 
primary  germs.”  There  is  internal  evidence  that  the  paper  was  never 
written  as  printed,  and  some  of  the  new  (?)  illustrations  were  twelve 
years  old,  and  were  already  the  too  familiar  old  friends  of  British 
botanists. 

Owing  to  political  opposition  my  hands  were  quite  full  from  June, 
1875  to  July,  1876.  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  large  number  of  spores  alive 
for  an  entire  year  under  different  conditions  of  moisture,  dryness,  &c., 
beneath  bellglasses.  Botanists  and  other  observers  applied  to  me  for 
examples  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  was  compelled  in  my  own 
defence  to  have  a  large  number  of  microscopic  preparations  made  by 
mounters  at  (of  course)  my  own  cost,  and  these  were  dispatched  in 
different  directions  by  post.  I  also  had  photography  and  a  large  amount 
of  engraving  and  printing  executed  at  my  own  cost  to  simply  maintain  my 
just  position  against  political  cliques.  After  being  handicapped  in  this  way 
for  more  than  a  year,  and,  moreover,  getting  the  sack  through  delaying 
illustrations  from  a  journal  that  I  had  illustrated  for  many  years,  I  added 
up  my  accounts  of  expenditure  and  found  myself  out  of  pocket  more  than 
four  hundred  pounds.  This  loss  was  pleasant  to  the  politicians.  Aid,  of 
course,  might  have  been  held  out  to  me  in  various  ways,  but  in  whichever 
direction  assistance  was  looked  for  it  was  quickly  and  uniformly  withheld. 
Urgent  whips,  three  times  underlined,  were  issued,  first  by  one  “  pro¬ 
fessor  ”  and  then  the  other,  and  the  consequence  was  that  between  the 
two  fires  I  had  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  Potato  business  on  my  own 
shoulders.  I  do  not  complain  ;  I  hope  I  am  not  dissatisfied,  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  grievance  against  any  single  person.  If  I  have  had  some 
hard  blows,  I  well  know  that  I  now  hold  the  victor’s  place.  The  professors 
and  the  little  skirmishers  have  every  one  been  silenced  ;  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum  have  bought  a  large  number  of  my  drawings  and  ex¬ 
amples,  and  the  authorities  at  Kew  have  kindly  accepted  others  as  gifts. 
My  scars  are  honourable,  and  none  have  been  received  for  pay. 

Politics  are,  unfortunately,  still  so  rampant  in  reference  to  the  subject 
of  the  Potato  disease  that  when  a  publisher  recently  had  something  of  mine 
in  the  press  I  was  afraid  for  it  to  be  announced  until  the  work  was  actu¬ 
ally  printed.  Had  it  been  announced  some  Potato  politician  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  interfered,  and  written  to  the  publisher  to  say  that  I  was 
heterodox,  that  his  (the  writer’s)  “  dox  ”  was  the  only  ortho-dox,  and 
that  my  views  and  all  other  views  which  differed  from  the  writer’s  views, 
were  “  heterodox  ”  and  dangerous,  and  now  had,  and  always  would  have,  a 
very  bad  moral  influence.  I  do  not  make  this  statement  without  reason, 
for  I  once  had  my  MS.  and  unpublished  engravings  temporarily  returned 
from  a  publisher  on  account  of  a  letter  of  this  class.  By  an  inadvertence 
a  clue  to  the  writer  was  included  in  the  returned  MS.,  and  I  have  kept 
this  written  clue  as  a  curiosity  (rarely  exhibited — I  am  never  unkind) 
amongst  the  implements  of  barbarians  in  my  museum  of  stone  and  bronze 
antiquities.  The  subjects  belonging  to  the  “  Origin  of  Species  ’’  and  the 
“  Antiquity  of  Man  ”  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  once.  The  Schwen- 
denerian  hypothesis  and  the  subject  of  Corn  Mildew,  as  well  as  of  the 
Potato  fungus,  are  all  so  now.  The  professional  political  priesthood  keep 
a  strict  indecr  expurgatorius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  held  in  reverence  by 
very  young  beginners.  The  works  of  Darwin  and  Lubbock  are  not 
allowed  in  Ilussia  to  this  day.  The  Czar  gets  dynamite  instead. 

For  ten  years — from  1874  to  1884 — I  have  sent  nearly  all  my  notes  for 
publication  either  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  or  to  some  other  horticul- 
cultural  or  agricultural  journal  where  Potato  politics  are  ignored.  This 
has  more  than  one  advantage,  for  one  gets  paid  for  one’s  work  on  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural  press;  one  is  not  expected  to  work  for 
nothing  and  pay  for  the  paper  and  printing.  The  scientific  politicians 
certainly  sometimes  threaten  to  ignore  me,  to  forget  me,  to  refuse  to  quote 
me  or  pat  me  on  the  back  ;  the  Royal  Society  even  declines  to  catalogue 
writings  from  such  journals  among  their  scientific  papers,  but  I  well  know  that 
when  sound  contributions  are  once  preserved  in  the  safe  custody  of  print 


they  will  not  be  lost.  I  do  not  forget  whence  Charles  Darwin  derived  a 
vast  number  of  his  facts,  for  he  has  duly  acknowledged  every  source.  I 
prefer,  therefore,  at  present  to  stick  to  the  bridges  that  have  carried  me 
over,  and  to  nail  my  colours  to  common  sense  rather  than  to  metaphysical 
or  “  metoecious  mycology,”  as  the  professors  say.  If  any  gentleman  wishe.s 
to  become  a  supernaturally  learned  Potato  politician,  and  to  know  all 
about  “jonidia,”  the  “lubes”  of  the  Potato  (not  bronchial),  the  mystic 
“  nids,”  and  the  “  active”  germs  called  “  resting  spores,”  each  possessed 
of  a  “  cellular  membrane,”  they  must  consult  the  works  produced  by 
Potato  politicians,  for  politics  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  in  my  line. 


LAPAGERIAS. 

There  are  two  plants  (L.  alba  and  L.  rubra)  of  these 
beautiful  greenhouse  climbers  in  the  conservatory  at  Oakbrook, 
Sheffield,  that  are  especially  attractive  at  the  present  time  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  flowers  they  are  bearing  and  the 
fine  healthy  foliage  in  which  they  ai'e  clothed.  The  white  variety 
is  the  most  floriferous ;  the  numerous  large  clusters  of  beautiful 
flowers  amidst  the  dark  green  glossy  leaves  give  it  a  fine  effect. 
I  counted  one  of  the  largest  clusters,  and  it  contained  seventeen 
blooms.  Such  bunches  as  these  are  not  often  seen.  The  red 
variety  is  not  so  full  of  bloom;  being  a  little  later  than  the  white, 
many  of  its  buds  are  not  open,  so  its  full  beauty  is  not  yet 
apparent.  Each  plant  occupies  a  corner  at  one  end  of  the  house 
in  a  box  adapted  to  the  angles ;  the  longest  sides  next 
the  glass  being  about  3  feet ;  the  inner  sides,  by  the  path,  about 
18  inches  in  length,  1  foot  deep,  and  15  inches  wide.  The  white 
variety  was  placed  when  quite  a  small  plant  in  its  present  position 
about  four  years  ago,  and  now  covers  a  roof  space  of  about  120 
square  feet.  A  fortnight  ago  it  was  bearing  neai'ly  1000  expanded 
blooms,  being  an  average  of  eight  to  the  square  foot.  Many 
gardeners  have  called  to  see  it,  and  say  that  they  have  never 
before  seen  a  plant  so  floriferous. 

The  red  variety  is  an  older  plant  and  occupies  about  the  same 
space  as  the  white  one.  It  is  also  very  vigoi’ous,  but  does  not 
make  quite  such  robust  growths  as  the  latter,  which  appears  to  be 
naturally  more  vigorous  than  the  varieties  of  rosea,  and  only 
requires  providing  with  a  suitable  position  and  proper  treatment 
to  produce  most  excellent  and  satisfactory  results.  These  plants 
are  grown  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  except  in  winter. 
The  pipes  run  just  under  the  boxes  and  keep  the  roots  of  the 
plants  slightly  warm  during  the  cold  weather.  About  March 
they  were  pruned,  when  the  weak  growths  were  either  thinned 
out  or  layered,  and  during  the  season  a  top-dressing,  consisting 
of  peat  two  parts,  loam  one  part,  charcoal  in  small  lumps,  and 
sand  one  part,  with  a  small  quantity  of  Beeson’s  bone  manure. 
The  compost  did  not  contain  much  of  the  latter,  only  what  is 
called  a  “  dash  ”  in  gardeners’  paidance.  The  boxes  being  well 
drained,  copious  supplies  of  water  are  given  every  day  during  the 
summer  months  and  about  twice  a  week  in  winter. 

The  health,  vigour,  and  beauty  of  the  plants  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  testify  that  Mr.  Woodcock’s  treatment  has  admirably 
suited  their  requirements  and  brought  them  into  a  state  of 
cultivation  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  this  neighbourhood. — J.  H.  S. 


SEASONABLE  WORK-SPRING  DIGGING. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  comparative  quiet  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
presents  a  good  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  work  that  may  have  been 
left  in  arrears  during  the  busier  season  just  past.  The  old  advice  would 
have  been.  Get  all  vacant  land  dug  or  trenched — advice  good  enough  on 
some  soils  no  doubt,  but  so  long  as  I  have  to  deal  with  a  heavy  soil 
autumn  digging  will  never  be  practised.  I  had  all  our  land  dug  last 
autumn,  and  shall  never  forget  the  labour  required  to  fit  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  seeds  in  spring.  I  am  confident  that  we  could  have  dug 
and  prepared  it  twice  over,  if  it  had  been  left  undug,  in  the  time  we  spent 
getting  it  into  anything  like  condition.  Last  winter  was  without  doubt 
exceptional  in  its  milduess,  but  even  in  a  severe  winter  I  believe  that  the 
land  is  as  well  if  not  dug.  I  was  talking  recently  with  a  very  observant 
amateur,  one  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  most  successful  exhibitor 
of  vegetables  in  this  district,  and  he  said  he  had  always  grown  his  Celery 
and  Onions  for  exhibition  side  by  side.  The  Onion  ground  was  of  course 
made  very  firm,  and  that  for  Celery  the  reverse.  The  land  was  never 
dug  till  March,  and  whether  the  winter  had  been  mild  or  severe  the 
firmer  ground  always  turned  up  the  sweetest.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
my  own  experience,  but  I  have  practised  autumn  digging  because  for  me 
it  has  always  been  most  convenient ;  it  will,  however,  be  discontinued, 
and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  relieve  the  pressure  that  will  be  occasioned 
in  spring  by  allowing  the  digging  to  stand  over.  On  all  vacant  land  the 
hoe  will  be  set  to  work  and  thus  cause  the  seeds  of  weeds  to  vegetate  that 
would  otherwise  remain  dormant  till  spring,  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to 
destroy  them  before  they  have  the  chance  of  seeding.  The  dead  canes 
have  been  removed  from  our  Raspberries,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall 
next  year  fruiters  will  be  secured  to  the  stakes  or  wires.  All  wall  trees 
will  be  pruned  and  nailed  as  the  leaves  fall ;  what  little  pruning  our  larger 
fruit  trees,  other  than  those  on  walls  require,  will  also  be  done  as  soon  as 
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possible.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  must  be  left  over  till  we  see  what 
buds  the  small  birds  have  left  us.  Manure  will  be  wheeled  in  as 
opportunity  offers,  and  be  stacked  up  in  heaps  along  with  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  refuse  and  such  weeds  as  are  not  in  a  state  of  seed  and  have 
not  perennial  roots.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  heap  has  commenced 
to  ferment  the  whole  will  be  covered  with  soil  to  prevent  rain  washing 
away  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  manure. 

We  are  at  present  busy  transplanting  and  re-arranging  evergreen 
shrubs,  which  is  best  done  during  the  present  month  when  possible. 
After  the  extremely  dry  summer  all  deciduous  trees  will  cast  their  leaves 
earlier  perhaps  than  usual,  which  will  allow  the  digging  of  shrubbery 
borders  to  be  accomplished  in  good  time,  and  the  planting  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  at  the  time  most  favourable  for  it.  We  are  also  pre¬ 
paring  ground  for  Roses,  which  will  be  planted  by  the  middle  of  October, 
should  the  weather  not  be  too  dry.  Last  year  we  planted  100  about 
the  time  mentioned,  and  they  hardly  seemed  to  feel  the  operation  ;  they 
were,  however,  raised  at  home,  and  were  not  out  of  the  ground  very 
long,  not  more  than  a  dozen  being  lifted  at  once.  As  might  be  expected 
they  have  grown  and  flowered  well,  having  now  the  appearance  of  plants 
several  years  old.  When  plants  have  to  be  purchased  and  carried  any 
distance  the  middle  of  November  is  quite  early  enough  to  plant  them. 
Good  Roses  can  now  be  purchased  so  cheaply  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  propagate  them  at  home,  but  I  am  compelled  to  propagate  them  or 
not  have  them  ;  and  as  I  am  suffering  from  an  acute  form  of  Rose 
mania,  I  prefer  the  little  trouble  of  propagating  a  few  yearly.  Any  turf 
that  requires  relaying  will  also  be  done  shortly.  A  supply  of  pea-sticks 
will  also  be  provided,  in  short  many  things  that  have  usually  been  left 
until  the  digging  has  been  done  will  be  seen  to  as  soon  as  convenient,  so 
that  when  the  cropping  season  comes  round  there  will  be  nothing  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  that  all-important  duty. — T.  A.  B. 


International  Exhibition  for  1885  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace. — -According  to  a  prospectus  just  issued,  “An  International 
Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  Scientific,  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Products,  Mechanical  Processes,  and  New  Inventions,  will  be  opened  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  Hill,  about  March  31st,  1885,  and  will  be 
kept  open  for  at  least  six  months.”  The  scheme  is  said  to  be  under  dis¬ 
tinguished  patronage,  and  one-tenth  of  the  entire  receipts  at  the  gates 
will  be  distributed  amongst  the  various  hospitals  of  London.  A  special 
“  World’s  Forestry  Exhibition,”  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  Forsyth 
Johnson,  is  also  announced  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
plan.  This  will  comprise  classes  for  examples  of  practical  forestry,  forest 
produce,  scientific  and  ornamental  forestry,  literature,  views,  photographs^ 
&c.,  and  every  means  will  be  adopted  to  render  the  whole  Exhibition  as 
attractive  as  possible.  Diplomas  of  honour,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  will  be  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  according  to  the  respective  merits 
of  their  contributions.  The  Executive  Commissioner  is  Mr.  G.  Collins 
Levey  ;  the  Chairman  of  Committee  for  Charitable  Purposes  and  of 
Juries,  Col.  Sir  Herbert  Sandford,  R.A. ;  and  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  Edgar 
Ray. 

-  Presentation, — On  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  close  of  the  Congress 

of  the  Pomological  Society  of  France,  held  at  Rouen,  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  was  presented  to  Dr.  Robert  Hogg  of  London  as  a  recognition 
of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  study  of  pomology. 

-  A  White  “Cactus”  Dahlia.— “  B.”  writes: — “From  the 

‘  Home  of  Flowers  ’  a  Dahlia  with  an  unfamiliar  name  was  sent  us  in  May, 
and  during  the  past  few  weeks  this  stranger  has  caused  quite  a  sensation. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  in  general  appearance  reflexed,  this  arising 
from  the  scoop-like  shape  of  the  florets.  They  are  pure  white  and  very 
pretty,  and  so  much  admired  that  in  a  cut  state  they  rank  among  the  best 
flowers  we  have.  It  was  surmised  that  this  might  be  a  ‘  white  Cactus,’ 
and  the  other  day  an  autumn  list  of  flowers  came  to  hand  from  Swanley, 
and  in  it  the  intelligence  that  it  is  a  ‘  white  Cactus  the  true  one,  too. 
Its  name  is  Mr.  Tait,  and  I  can  only  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best 
varieties  to  grow  for  next  autumn.  I  intend  to  have  a  large  stock  of  it.” 

-  Home  GROWN  Bulbs  op  Lilium  auhatum.— Messrs.  Collins 

Bros,  &  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E.,  have  submitted  to  our  inspection 
four  wonderfully  fine  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  as  samples  of  home-grown 
produce.  In  size,  weight,  and  solidity  they  were  superior  to  any  we  have 
seen  this  season,  and  fully  equal  to  those  sent  by  the  same  firm  last  year. 


The  weight  of  the  bulbs  sent  varied  from  1  lb.  5  ozs.  to  1  lb,  8^  ozs.,  and 
the  girth  from  15j-  to  16  inches. 

-  Detached  Greenhouses.  —A  decision  has  been  given  by  Mr. 

Hosack  in  the  Worship  Street  Police  Court,  which  will  interest  the  owners 
of  suburban  villas.  The  District  Surveyor  for  East  Hackney  (North)  sum¬ 
moned  a  gentleman  for  a  fee  in  respect  of  a  detached  greenhouse,  16  feet 
long  and  9  feet  wide,  which  had  been  erected  in  a  back  garden.  The 
Magistrate  said  that  he  would  allow  that  a  greenhouse  attached  to  a  build¬ 
ing  was  not  exempt,  tut  thought  ore  which  was  detached,  as  in  this  case 
was  exempt,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  summons.  District  surveyors 
will  not  approve  of  this  opinion,  hut  from  an  occupier’s  point  of  view  it  is 
satisfactory.  The  small  greenhouses  which  are  found  in  the  gardens  of 
London  houses  are  often  so  simple  that  they  hardly  deserve  to  be  called 
structures  ;  but,  like  fowl-houses,  they  have  been  brought  within  the  terms 
of  the  Building  Act.  We  know  of  a  case  where  the  flue  in  a  small  green¬ 
house,  entirely  constructed  by  an  amateur,  was  treated  by  a  surveyor  as 
if  it  were  a  factory  chimney,  and  many  similar  cases  could  be  related. — 
(^Architect.) 

-  The  Temple  Chrysanthemums. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

explain  that  the  plants  referred  to  are  those  grown  in  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple  Gardens,  London,  near  the  Thames  Embankment^  the  annual 
displays  of  which  attract  more  visitors  than  do  any  other  flower  shows 
in  the  kingdom.  This  year  the  collections  promise  to  be  of  more  than 
usual  excellence,  judging  by  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  and 
the  fine  buds  that  are  swelling  to  expansion.  The  plants  have  just  been 
arranged  in  their  temporary  glass  structures,  so  as  to  form  sloping  banks 
of  flowers  about  90  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide.  The  plants  grown  at  the 
Inner  Temple  by  Mr.  Newton  are  dwarfer  than  usual,  and  certainly  net 
less  vigorous,  and  are  beautifully  arranged.  In  the  Middle  Temple  Mr. 
Wright  has  grown  his  plants  stronger,  and  we  have  not  seen  any  to  equal 
them  in  that  garden.  Both  collections  are  in  the  highest  degree  credit¬ 
able  to  the  cultivators,  and  they  admirably  show  what  may  be  done  with 
skill  and  attention  in  town  gardens.  These  collections  will  be  well  worth 
a  visit  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  more  so  since  all  the  new 
and  the  best  of  the  old  varieties  are  represented. 

-  Chrysanthemum  OephiSe. — So  strikingly  beautiful  is  this 

Japanese  variety,  as  seen  in  the  last-named  collection,  that  it  worthily 
merits  a  special  note  of  admiration.  The  flowers  are  large,  with  reflexing 
strap-shaped  florets,  which  gracefully  recurve  at  the  tips.  The  colour  is 
reddish-crimson,  many  of  the  florets  suffused  with  orange.  The  richness 
of  colour  and  distinctly  early -flowering  character  of  this  variety,  with  the 
good  habit  of  the  plant,  must  render  it  an  acquisition  for  conservatory 
decoration,  and  those  who  produce  blooms  equal  to  those  grown  by  Mr. 
Wright  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  them. 

-  The  Essex  Field  Club  Cryptogamic  Meeting. — On  Friday 

and  Saturday  last  a  very  successful  meeting  of  naturalists  took  place  in 
Epping  Forest,  the  occasion  being  the  fifth  annual  Fungus  Foray  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  Essex  Field  Club.  There  was  a  good  attendance  on 
the  first  day,  but  on  Saturday  over  100  assembled  to  explore  the  Fores 
depths,  and  were  favoured  by  bright  warm  weather — a  very  agreeable 
contrast  to  that  of  the  last  year’s  gathering.  A  large  number  of  species 
of  Fungi  were  found,  some  being  new  to  Britain  or  to  the  district,  and 
an  extensive  exhibition  of  these  was  arranged  in  the  ball-room  attached 
to  the  Roebuck  at  Buckhurst  Hill.  Many  of  the  members  also  brought 
dried  collections  of  plants,  and  a  number  of  microscopes  were  exhibited. 
After  the  tea  Dr.  Cooke  referred  to  the  discoveries  of  the  two  days,  and 
Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  read  a  paper  upon  the  politics  of  the  Potato 
disease,  which  appears  in  another  column. 

-  Meteorological  Observations. — The  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  meteorological  observations  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop,  Notts, 
for  August  and  September  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Mallender  : — “  In  August 
we  had  205. G  hours  of  sunshine,  or  46  per  cent,  of  possible  duration,  a 
considerable  increase  on  the  last  three  years  ;  there  were  two  sunless 
days.  Total  rainfall,  2  09  inches,  of  which  0.84  fell  on  the  31st ;  rain 
fell  on  eight  days.  Mean  temperature  of  month.  61.5°.  Maximum  on  the 
11th,  85.0°  ;  minimum  on  the  5th,  40.4°.  Maximum  in  the  sun  on  the  8th, 
134.8° ;  minimum  on  grass  on  the  26th,  30.4°.  The  warmest  day  was  the 
11th,  the  coldest  day  was  the  26th.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.M., 
63.4°.  Mean  temperature  of  soil  1  foot  deep,  62  6°.  Wind  principally 
from  S.  and  S.W.  ;  average  velocity,  5.3  miles  per  hour.  This  has  been  a 
splendid  month  for  the  harvest,  which  was  practically  finished  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  In  September,  total  duration  of  sunshine,  117.1  hours,  or 
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31  per  cent,  of  possible  duration  ;  there  were  two  sunless  days.  Total 
rainfall,  0.53  inch  ;  the  heaviest  fall  in  twenty -four  hours  was  on  the  8th, 
when  0  24  inch  fell.  Eain  fell  on  twelve  days  ;  the  rainfall  is  less  than 
half  of  any  of  the  previous  eight  Septembers,  and  only  one-sixth  of  what 
fell  last  year.  Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  57.5°.  Maximum  on  the 
17th,  78.2°  ;  minimum  on  the  30:h,  32.3°.  Maximum  in  sun  on  the  17th, 
12G.0°  ;  minimum  on  grass  on  the  30th,  27.0°.  The  warmest  day,  15th, 
mean  temperature,  66.0°.  Coldest  day,  the  30th,  mean  temperature,  46.0°. 
Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.M.,  57.4°.  Mean  temperature  of  soil  1  foot 
deep,  58.1°.  The  temperature,  both  mean  and  maximum,  higher  than  in 
any  of  the  previous  eight  years,  except  in  1880.  The  wind  principally 
from  westerly  points,  the  average  velocity  8.1  miles  per  hour  ;  it  exceeded 
400  miles  on  one  day.” 


THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

Following  the  route  previously  pointed  out,  less  than  half  an  hour 
will  convey  the  visitor  from  the  Victoria  Park  station  on  the  North 
London  Railway  to 

FINSBURY  PARK. 

For  many  years  this  Park  has  taken  a  prominent  place  amongst  those 
containing  the  best  examples  of  bedding  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
and  the  present  season  has  fully  maintained  its  credit  in  this  respect. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  vary  the  display  as  much  as  possible  and  with  no 
mean  degree  of  success,  for  all  the  different  styles  of  bedding  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  effective  and  beautiful  combinations  of  plants.  The  greatest 
attention  is  also  paid  to  the  general  condition  of  the  Park,  the  turf, 
borders,  and  paths  being  all  thoroughly  well  kept,  and  in  this  respect 
alone  Finsbury  Park  would  bear  comparison  with  the  best  places  of 
public  resort  in  London  or  elsewhere.  The  elevated  position,  somewhat 
out  of  the  smoke  range,  also  appears  to  give  everything  a  fresh  and 
pleasing  appearance,  which  is  exactly  what  is  needed  in  an  establishment 
of  this  kind.  In  regard  to  prospects,  too,  the  Park  surpasses  all  in 
London,  and  though  one  of  the  views  is  now  being  sadly  marred  by 
industrious  builders,  there  still  remains  a  pretty  and  extensive  view  to 
the  north-east.  Upon  a  fine  open  piece  of  lawn  commanding  this 
prospect  a  liberal  allowance  of  comfortable  seats  are  placed,  a  consider¬ 
ation  which  is  duly  appreciated  by  visitors.  During  the  summer  months 
there  is  always  a  refreshing  breeze  at  this  point,  but  in  the  winter  it  is 
tjo  bleak  for  any  except  the  most  robust. 

It  has  been  previously  remarked  that  the  majority  of  the  paths  are 
composed  of  asphalt,  and  through  this  has  to  some  extent  a  dull  and 
ungarden-like  appearance,  there  is  ample  compensation  for  such  defects 
in  its  cleanliness,  good  wearing  qualities,  and  the  fact  that  a  few  minutes 
after  a  heavy  rain  the  paths  can  be  walked  upon  without  discomfort. 
Some  experiments  are,  however,  being  tried  to  brighten  its  colour,  and 
one  of  these  is  likely  to  prove  successful.  It  consists  in  applying  a 
dressing  of  fine  burnt  gravel  to  the  surface  before  the  substance  has 
dried,  and  by  this  means  the  dark  colour  and  real  nature  of  the  paths  are 
effectually  concealed. 

The  principal  display  of  bedding  is  in  a  much-frequented  portion  of 
the  Park  near  the  lake  and  refreshment  house — an  elevated  position,  but 
which  has  been  judiciously  sheltered  by  a  surrounding  band  of  shrubs. 
The  space  is  of  circular  form,  and  the  beds  are  cut  in  the  turf,  an  equal 
number  on  each  side  of  a  broad  walk  which  passes  through  the  centre. 
At  the  back  on  each  side  are  three  large  circular  beds  of  Gannas  Annei 
with  yellow  fiowers,  and  Hookeri  with  dark  red  flowers,  being  the 
principal  varieties,  and  having  a  very  beautiful  effect  owing  to  their 
luxuriant  growth  and  abundant  blooms.  These  were  edged  with 
Swanley  Gem  Ageratum  and  Omen  Lobelia,  the  former  very  compact 
and  free,  and  the  latter  of  the  peculiar  reddish-purple  tint,  so  distinct 
from  other  forms  of  Lobelia.  Next  to  these  on  one  side  are  two  beds 
filled  with  Verbena  venosa  and  Centaurea  ragusina  mixed,  with  a  margin 
of  Tropteolum  Vesuvius,  while  on  the  other  side  are  four  similar  beds, 
except  that  Cineraria  candidissima  is  employed  in  the  place  of  the  Cen¬ 
taurea.  Next  these  are  several  angular  beds,  having  as  a  centre  Pelar¬ 
goniums  Henry  Jacoby,  extremely  rich  in  colour,  on  one  side,  and  John 
Gibbons,  a  most  brilliant  scarlet  and  effective  variety,  on  the  other.  These 
are  margined  with  rows  of  the  variegated  Flower  of  Spring  Pelargonium, 
and  Lobelia  Finsbury  Park,  blue,  dwarf,  compact  and  floriferous.  Then 
on  each  side  are  four  very  fine  circular  beds  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  edged 
with  Robert  Fish  Pelargonium  and  Echeverias.  The  Coleuses  were  care¬ 
fully  planted  and  allowed  to  develope  freely,  and  as  a  result  formed  a 
semi-globular  bed  even  and  well  raised  in  the  centre.  Near  the  path  are 
some  oblong  beds  devoted  to  Pelargoniums  Princess  Alexandra,  Marshal 
MacMahon,  and  Lady  Cullum,  margined  with  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium  variegatum  and  Echeverias.  Ten  carpet  beds  have  been  tastefully 
designed,  well  planted,  and  neatly  kept,  consisting  chiefly  of  Leucophyton 
Browni  in  the  centre,  Alternanthera  paronychioides  major,  Mesembry¬ 
anthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  and  Echeverias.  Several  examples  of 
pretty  carpet  beds  are  to  be  seen  in  other  portions  of  the  park,  especially 
near  the  entrance  by  the  Superintendent’s  house. 

Subtropical  bedding  is  not  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  several 
suitable  positions,  and  especially  in  a  sheltered  walk  leading  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  flower  garden  already  noted,  there  are  numbers  of  small  beds 
which  during  the  summer  have  been  very  attractive.  Abutilon  niveum 
aureum  marmoratum  is  a  particular  favourite,  and  the  leaves  having 
developed  their  rich  golden  marbling  very  well  this  season,  they  have 


been  much  admired.  Eucalyptus  globulus  is  similarly  largely  planted, 
mostly  small  specimens  3  to  4  feet  high,  but  their  silvery  glaucous  colour 
afforded  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  golden  Abutilons.  Acacia  lophantha 
and  Cannas  were  the  chief  of  the  other  subtroj  ical  plants,  each  bed  having 
a  suitable  margin  of  variegated  or  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  principal  of  the 
first-named  being  Mont  Blanc  and  Madame  Salcray,  the  latter  having  a 
somewhat  glaucous  appearance  and  a  narrow  white  margin  of  the  neat 
round  leaves.  Of  general  herbaceous  plants  a  large  number  is  grown, 
and  many  of  the  shrubbery  and  ribbon  borders  are  most  effectively 
planted .  Single  Dahlias  have  been,  and  still  are,  very  bright  and  profuse 
in  flowering,  one  long  border  of  seedlings  raised  in  the  Park  including 
some  very  striking  and  distinct  shades  of  colour. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  the  plants  are  in  such  fine  and  promising  condition 
that  they  will,  no  doubt,  maintain  the  fame  which  has  been  gained  by 
previous  shows. 

REGENT’S  PARK. 

A  few  notes  must  sufiice  to  dispose  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
Regent’s  Park  bedding.  It  is  unquestionably  at  all  times  the  least 
satisfactory  of  the  London  parks,  nor  can  the  best  possible  management 
ever  render  it  otherwise.  The  position  is  enclosed  and  too  much  sheltered, 
the  whole  of  the  flower  garden  being  densely  overshadowed  by  rows  of 
trees,  causing  the  plants  to  become  drawn,  weakly,  and  comparatively 
flowerless.  Carpet  bedding  is  the  most  suitable,  but  even  in  this  the  best 
or  proper  colouring  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  certain  degree  of  ex¬ 
posure.  The  Superintendent,  therefore,  has  many  difficulties  to  contend 
which  in  more  favoured  positions  are  not  known  or  cause  no  trouble,  and 
in  consequence  it  is  most  creditable  that  so  good  an  effect  is  produced. 

Several  pretty  carpet  beds  have  been  noteworthy  this  season,  the 
favourite  plants  as  a  foundation  or  general  ground  carpet  being  Mesem¬ 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  and  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltaricum,  with 
panels  or  scrolls  of  Alternantheras.  One  of  the  best  was  an  oval  bed  of 
Mesembryanthemum  with  neat  scrolls  of  A.  aurea,  A.  paronychioides, 
A.  amoena,  and  A.  amabilis,  with  a  central  Chamaspeuce  diacantha,  and 
a  margin  of  Echeverias.  Another  bed  of  similar  shape  had  a  ground  of 
Mentha  with  long  scrolls  of  A.  amoena  and  A.  amabilis,  but  this  was  not 
so  bright  in  appearance  as  the  one  previously  mentioned.  Around  some 
of  the  bases  were  circles  of  Herniaria  glabra,  panels  of  Echeverias  edged 
with  A.  amoena,  and  outside  that  further  panels  of  A.  aurea  and  A.  ama¬ 
bilis.  A  circular  carpet  bed  had  Mesembryanthemum  as  the  groundwork, 
with  a  centre  cross  of  A.  amabilis,  ellipse-like  panels  of  A.  amoena,  and 
irregular-shaped  blocks  of  A.  paronychioides  major.  This  was  pleasing, 
and  the  two  most  effective  plants  for  the  groundwork  of  carpet  beds  have 
undoubtedly  been  the  Mesembryanthemum  and  the  Herniaria.  The 
Mentha  has  been  employed  too  freely  in  many  places,  and  the  result  is  a 
corresponding  dullness  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  character  of  such 
beds. 

The  oblique  parallel  beds  at  Regent’s  Park  are  usually  planted  in  the 
mixed  style,  and  this  season  have  been  very  attractive.  The  central 
blocks  have  been  formed  of  Iresine  Lindeni,  Abutilon  marmoratum, 
Grevillea  robusta,  and  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige.  Beneath  these  the  beds 
have  been  covered  with  Mentha,  Mesembryanthemum,  or  Gazanias,  with 
a  margin  of  pink  or  scarlet  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Mixed  beds  of  Gre- 
villeas,  Iresine  Lindeni,  Abutilons,  Cannas,  and  similar  plants  are  also 
employed  in  a  few  positions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening  last  at  the  Old  Four  Swans  Hotel,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  City.  Several  very  interesting  exhibits  of  cut  fiowers  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were  staged,  and  the  following  awards  were  made  : — A  first-class 
certificate  to  Colonel  J.  R.  Mallock  of  Pinewood,  Bagshot,  for  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  Margot;  a  first-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Davis,  Camberwell, 
for  Japanese  Crysanthemum  Mademoiselle  Lecroix  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Davis  for  a  collection  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  including 
several  new  and  rare  varieties. 

This  specially  appointed  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following  gentle¬ 
man  : — Messrs.  Berry,  Roehampton ;  Butcher,  Barnet ;  Davis,  Camber¬ 
well;  Kemp,  Clapton;  Lowry,  Mill  Hill,  N.W. ;  Payne,  Stamford  Hill; 
Townsend,  Putney;  and  Springbet,  Waltham;  with  E.  Sanderson,  Esq., 
and  R.  Ballantine,  Esq.,  as  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  respectively,  and 
Mr.  Holmes  as  Hon.  Secretary,  will  meet  at  the  Old  Four  Swans,  Bishops¬ 
gate  Street,  City,  at  seven  o’clock  on  the  evenings  of  October  16th  and  30th, 
November  27th,  and  December  11th,  specially  to  consider  the  merits  of 
any  new  or  rare  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  that  may  be  submitted. 


BEGONIA  CARRIEREI. 

Several  improved  forms  have  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  been 
added  to  the  list  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
most  recent  of  these  is  B.  Carrierei,  represented  in  the  woodcut,  fig.  56, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  This 
plant  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  well-known  useful  B.  semper- 
florens  and  the  dwarfer  B.  Schmidti,  or  Smithi,  as  it  is  termed  in  some 
gardens.  It  partakes  of  the  habit  of  both  parents,  being  dwarfer  than 
B.  semperflorens  but  taller  than  B.  Schmidti,  the  flowers  being  inter¬ 
mediate  in  size,  pure  white,  and  most  abundantly  produced.  This  flori¬ 
ferous  character  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  at  the  season  when  it  is  in 
its  best  condition — namely,  February  and  March,  flowers  are  always 
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appreciated.  It  is  quick  in  growth,  and  will  succeed  under  the  most 
ordinary  treatment,  being  well  adapted  for  small  pots.  - 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  the 
plant  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting,  March  11th  of  this 
year. 

TASTE  IN  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

Youk  correspondent  “  Sylvanus,”  having  assumed  the  office  of  reviewer 
of  the  different  styles  of  flower  garden  arrangement,  under  the  above 


to  express  an  opinion  thereon,  whether  adversely  or  otherwise.  On  this 
point,  then,  your  correspondent  has  failed  to  make  himself  qualified  to 
review  impai  tially  the  merits  of  the  different  styles  of  flower  garden  deco¬ 
ration.  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  experience  with  hardy 
plant  culture,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  into  such  ecstasies  over  “ordi¬ 
nary  bedding  plants,”  and  written  so  disparagingly  about  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  “  wild  gardening,”  in  which  are  employed  the  “  few  hardy 
plants”  he  considers  “  worth  growing.”  So  far  from  there  being  only  a 
“  few  hardy  plants  worth  growing,”  we  can  state’from  excerience  that  their 
name  is  legion,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
garden. 


Fig.  56.— Begonia  Cakeiebei. 


heading,  in  the  Journal  of  the  2l8t  ult.,  has  written  somewhat  disparag¬ 
ingly  about  the  value  of  hardy  plants  for  decorating  the  flower  garden. 
Agreeing  on  this  point  with  your  correspondent  that  now  is  the  proper 
season  to  discuss  this  important  subject,  we  need  offer  no  apology  for 
criticising  his  statements. 

Your  able  critic  commences  his  review  of  the  subject  in  a  most  impar¬ 
tial  manner,  and  leads  his  readers  to  expect  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
various  styles  of  flower  garden  embellishment  ;  hut  after  a  few  sentences 
we  have  the  subject  treated  from  a  one-sided  view.  Surely  if  anyone 
assumes  to  review  such  a  comprehensive  subject,  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  each  class  of  plants  should  be  thoroughly  appreciated  before  venturing 


The  love  for  hardy  plant  culture  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  not  without 
good  reason,  for  of  all  classes  of  plants  used  in  the  adornment  of  the  beds 
and  borders  of  the  flower  garden,  none  will  afford  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  cultivators  for  the  skill  and  expense  bestowed  on  them.  Hardy  plants 
can  be  put  to  as  good  a  purpose  in  the  decoration  of  beds  and  borders  as 
their  more  tender  confzcres.  Let  us  for  a  moment  inquire  into  their  re¬ 
spective  merits,  and  see  how  far  your  correspondent  is  justified  in 
despising  hardy  plants  for  bedding  purposes. 

The  ordinary  bedding  plants  embrace  a  large  number  of  exotics, 
which  for  nearly  six  months  of  the  year  have  to  be  grown], in  bent, 
as  well  as  others  less  tender  in  cool  houses  and  pits.  The  propaga- 
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tion  and  growing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  plants  in 
early  spring  ready  for  the  bedding  season  is  a  task  involving  great 
labour  and  a  heavy  expenditure.  In  many  establishments,  where 
such  a  vast  amount  of  carpet  and  other  geometrical  bedding  is  carried  out, 
the  labour  power  necessary  to  accomplish  all  this  is  absorbed  in  the 
annual  preparation  of  the  plants,  to  the  detriment  of  other  work  in  the 
garden  at  such  a  period.  Then  comes  the  bedding-out  of  large  borders  in 
lines  or  masses  of  yellow,  scarlet,  white,  blue,  &c,  and  flower  beds  in  some 
fanciful  design.  When  the  long  and  wide  borders  are  thus  filled  you  at 
once  grasp  whatever  beauty  there  may  chance  to  exist  at  the  first  glance, 
and  ever  afterwards  this  design  becomes  monotonous.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  same  colours  which  have  been  employed  ever  since  orna¬ 
mental  bedding  became  fashionable, the  only  change  year  after  year  being  the 
adoption  of  a  different  design,  hence  ofttimes  the  design  itself  becomes  the 
real  source  of  attraction  for  the  time  being.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
“carpet”  bedding,  though  it  is  true  some  really  tasteful  designs  are  to  be 
met  with.  Far  better  would  it  be  if  gardeners  attempted  less  of  this  so- 
called  artistic  bedding,  and  employed  more  of  hardy  plants.  The  immense 
amount  of  labour  as  well  as  space  employed  for  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve  in  preparing  thousands  of  tender  bedding  plants  for  a  few  months’ 
display  could  then  be  more  profitably  utilised.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
utter  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  modern  so-called  artistic  bedding. 
We  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  see  the  many  beautiful  tender  bedding  plants 
dispensed  with.  What  we  justly  complain  of  is,  that  they  are  employed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  their  merits  justify,  and  to  the  improper  exclu¬ 
sion  of  hardy  plants.  Ornamental  bedding  can  only  be  enjoyed  for  a 
few  months  in  summer.  What  becomes  of  the  beds  and  borders  after 
these  tender  plants  are  cleared  away  ?  They  are  left  empty  and  bare, 
until  the  season  for  bedding  comes  round  again.  True,  in  a  few  instances 
a  little  spring  bedding  is  practised.  Let  us  sum  up  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  system  before  entering  more  fully  upon  the  value  of 
hardy  plants.  What  are  the  advantages  ?  Intricate  designs  of  lines 
and  masses  of  colour  displayed  for  a  little  over  three  months  in  the  year, 
beautiful  to  look  upon  at  first,  as  all  new  designs  in  carpets  and  tapestry 
are  for  a  time.  The  disadvantages,  large  amount  of  labour  required  in 
propagating  and  growing  the  plants,  as  well  as  space  for  housing  them 
for  nearly  nine  months,  all  involving  a  very  heavy  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour.  It  can  be  plainly  seen,  then,  that  the  advantages  gained  by 
this  system  are  not  commensurate  with  the  heavy  expenditure  incurred  for 
SO  short  a  time. 

So  much  for  tender  bedding  plants.  Now  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the 
“few  rubbishy  plants’’  which  your  correspondent  has  written  so  disparag¬ 
ingly  about.  He  scornfully  alludes  to  the  beds  of  Carnations  and  other 
old-fashion  bedding  plants  which  our  forefathers  used  to  justly  admire,  as 
well  as  lumpy  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  other  first-class  hardy  plants. 
No  one  possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  value  of  hardy 
flowers  would  write  so  indiscriminately.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
hardy  plants  will  find  their  way  into  popular  favour,  and  will  hold  their 
own  against  their  tender  opponents.  We  maintain  if  a  border  or  bed  is 
judiciously  planted  with  a  good  selection  of  hardy  plants  it  will  continue 
full  of  interest  all  the  year  round,  and  more  especially  at  a  time  of  year 
when  the  borders  occupied  with  tender  plants  in  summer  are  bare.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  tender  bedding  plants  will  be  over,  indeed  the  beds 
are  already  beginning  to  look  unsightly.  The  hardy  plant  beds  and 
borders,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  full  beauty,  and  will  continue  so  more  or 
less  all  the  year.  The  formal  lines  of  tender  bedding  plants  are  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  in  beauty  with  a  border  containing  groups  of 
lovely  single  Dahlias,  such  as  White  Queen,  Lutea  grandiflora,  and  others, 
Rudbeckias,  Gaillardias,  Delphiniums,  Polemoniums,  Campanulas,  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  Pentstemons,  Senecios,  Helianthus,  Echinaceas,  Leucanthe- 
mums.  Tiger  Lilies,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  hardy  annuals  too  numerous 
to  mention  here. 

Again,  in  early  spring  what  is  of  such  interest  to  the  real  lover  of  gar¬ 
dening  as  a  walk  round  his  old-fashioned  treasures  daily,  where  some 
lovely  plant  or  bulb  is  bursting  into  life  with  leaf  and  blossoms  ?  What  a 
contrast  are  beds  and  borders  of  hardy  flowers,  rockeries  of  alpine  plants 
and  noble  trees,  to  the  formal  bedding-out,  naturally  tame  and  devoid  of 
beauty.  Compare  the  labour  and  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  the 
two  styles,  and  it  will  be  found  that  hardy  flowers  will  afford  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  in  return  for  a  considerably  less 
outlay. 

A  great  revolution  is  needed  in  flower  garden  decoration  before  this 
department  becomes  satisfactory.  Both  in  formation  and  general  arrange¬ 
ments  many  beds  have  the  appearance  of  being  turned  out  of  one  mould. 
We  want  more  originality,  more  taste  shown  in  our  ideas  of  flower  garden 
embellishmentg.  We  want  no  garish  parterres,  mighty  terraces,  and 
squirting  fountains  formed  where  Nature  can  dispense  with  these  artifici¬ 
alities.  We  want  an  ideal  garden — a  real  pleasaunce — where  Nature  and 
Art  work  harmoniously  together  ;  in  fact  a  series  of  floral  pictures,  skilfully 
conceived  and  wrought,  devoid  of  repetition.  The  smallest  as  well  as  the 
largest  garden  can  thus  be  made  beautiful.  Every  step  should  lead  us  to 
something  original — be  it  a  sequestered  spot,  with  a  background  of  noble 
trees  and  a  foreground  of  choice  hardy  shrubs  and  flowers,  or  a  tastefully 
and  naturally  arranged  rockery  of  Ferns,  alpine  plants,  and  so  on.  Trees, 
shrubs,  and  hardy  flowers  should  always  be  associated  with  each  other. 
Margins  of  shrubberies  or  groups  of  shrubs  are  not  complete  unless  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  border  of  hardy  flowers.  We  might  go  on  citing  instances 
of  this  kind,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  colours  in  masses  in  the  flower  gardens, 
we  agree  with  “  Sylvanus”  that  if  used  at  all  it  is  best  employed  in  simple 
instead  of  compound  combinations.  It  is  the  improper  association  of 


colour  which  has  weakened  the  tender  plant  cause  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
of  taste.  We  advocate  the  employment  of  such  plants  as  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  &c.,  not  for  decorating  a  block  of  beds  in 
the  middle  of  a  lawn,  but  for  a  better  and  more  useful  purpose — namely, 
planting  in  masses  at  the  foot  of  some  dull  margin  of  the  shrubberies  or 
other  object  needing  a  bright  mass  to  enliven  it.  Groups  of  Ageratums, 
Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  and  others  too,  we  employ  similarly  for  enlivening 
dull  portions  of  the  rockwork.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
gardeners  have  entered  into  the  subject  of  hardy  plant  culture,  as  it  is  a 
matter  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  engross  their  attention.  But  few,  we 
hope,  entertain  similar  ideas  to  those  of  your  correspondent  “  Sylvanus.” 
We  trust  he  w'ill  condescend  to  give  them  a  more  impartial  trial  than  he 
appears  to  have  hitherto  done,  and  instead  of  referring  to  them  as 
“  rubbish,”  admire  their  good  qualities  like — Adam. 

[Our  correspondent  has  sent  us  flowers  of  thirty-six  species  and  varieties 
of  herbaceous  plants  which  we  believe  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  forms  of 
flowers  that  render  the  garden  in  his  charge  so  delightful.  We  think 
“  Sjlvanus  once  sent  us  at  the  least  an  equal  number  of  similar  flowers, 
and  we  are  under  the  impression  that  he  has  grown  a  very  fine  collection  of 
hardy  border  flowers  for  several  years.] 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

As  to  the  usefulness  of  single  Dahlias,  whether  as  decorative  plants  or 
grown  to  supply  cut  flowers,  there  can  only  be  one  opinion,  though,  as  Mr. 
Murphy  remark?,  the  flowers  do  not  last  long.  Some  of  our  finest  flowers 
are  only  of  short  duration,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  discard 
them.  As  decorative  plants  few  double  varieties  equal  and  none  surpass 
these  single  Dahlias.  They  are  in  nearly  all  shades  and  colours,  from 
nearly  black  to  white,  and  the  free-flowering  of  most  of  them  may  be  seen 
if  we  strip  the  plant  of  all  flowers  to-day,  for  in  forty-eight  hours  it  will 
be  as  gay  as  ever.  It  is  not  so  with  the  doubles,  for  they  take  as  many 
days  as  the  singles  take  hours  to  perfect  their  flowers. 

For  room -decoration,  the  flowers  placed  in  glasses  with  their  own 
foliage  or  with  fern  are  very  beautiful  ;  indeed,  scarcely  any  other 
flowers  at  the  present  time  can  equal  them.  Nineteen  ladies  out  of  twenty 
would  prefer  them  to  vases  of  double  flowers,  and  we  must  allow  ladies 
in  this  matter  to  be  the  best  judges. 

How  long  single  Dahlias  will  continue  to  maintain  their  popularity  it 
would  be  difficult  to  guess,  but  judging  from  the  splendid  recruits  that  are 
being  added  to  their  ranks  we  may  safely  venture  to  think  they  will  be 
favourite  flowers  for  a  very  long  time. — C.  Wabing. 


A  LANCASHIRE  ONION  SHOW. 

A  COBKESPONDENT  of  the  Manchester  City  Meivs  contributed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  on  an  Onion  Show  in  the  north  : — 

“  I  wandered  on  the  road  to  Oldham  a  few  days  ago  in  a  district  sur¬ 
rounded  by  factories  and  railway  and  machine  works,  with  their  almost 
innumerable  tall  chimneys  transmitting  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  where 
the  trees  were  leafless  and  vegetation  at  a  standstill,  exct-pting  a  few  Sun¬ 
flowers  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  which  apparently  had  had  a  severe  struggle 
to  throw  forth  their  bloom.  While  regretting  such  an  unpicturesque  land¬ 
scape,  my  eyes  were  diverted  to  a  pole  susi^ended  from  a  window  belonging 
to  a  well-known  hostelry,  on  which  were  hanging  copper  kettles  and 
Onions  of  enormous  size.  My  curiosity  being  awakened,  I  was  led  to 
inquire  of  a  passer-by  the  meaning  of  this  quaint  and  curious  display, 
quaint  and  curious  because  neither  could  be  associated  with  Bacchus.  My 
listener  informed  me  it  was  “  Th’  Onion  Show.”  I  must  confess  I  doubted 
the  man’s  answer,  and  inquired  if  I  had  understood  him  correctly.  He 
assured  me  it  was  so,  and  I  was  puzzled  to  understand  how  such  things 
could  possibly  be — where  houses  are  almost  back  to  back,  and  the  existing 
open  space  monopolised  by  brickworks,  and  where  the  air  was  filled  with 
poisonous  gases. 

“After  a  little  hesitation  I  made  up  my  mind  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Onion  Show.  Entering  the  public-house,  and  making  my  desire  known  to 
one  of  the  inmates,  evidently  a  member  of  this  Onion  Growers’  Society,  I 
was  ushered  upstairs  to  a  large  room  where  the  Onions  were  staged  on  a 
table.  A  strange  scene  presented  itself  to  my  sight,  and  one  not  easily 
forgotten.  Seated  at  a  table  were  three  men,  officers  of  the  Society, 
making  an  entry  of  the  members  bringing  produce  for  exhibition.  Thera 
were  scales  and  weights,  the  latter  consisting  of  some  of  scarcely  feather¬ 
weight.  The  sides  of  the  room  were  covered  with  blankets,  quilts,  and 
sheets,  which,  with  the  copper  kettles  before  mentioned  and  sundry  money 
prizes,  were  intended  for  the  winners.  All  the  available  seats  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  exhibitors,  who  were  in  turn  called  upon  to  produce  his  Onions. 
A  record  was  made  of  them,  and  they  were  then  sent  down  to  the  J udges, 
of  which  there  were  five,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  each  Onion  was 
sound — those  unsound  were  stripped  until  they  were  found  to  be  good — to 
cut  them  to  their  regulation  size — namely,  G  inches  in  height,  and  to  wash 
them  free  from  all  soil.  The  green-eyed  monster  reigns  supreme,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Judges  is  no  sinecure.  After  passing  the  Judges,  the  Onions 
are  brought  to  the  staging  room,  numbers  given  to  them,  and  not  until  the 
last  lot  is  disposed  of  by  the  Judges  do  the  weighers  begin  their  labours. 
Excitement  is  then  the  order  of  the  day,  and  “  Jumbo,”  the  largest  Onion 
in  the  Show,  is  placed  in  the  scale  and  draws  over  2  lbs.  It  was  a  mon¬ 
ster,  but  in  all  points — skin,  colour,  and  symmetry — a  perfect  specimen  of 
this  invaluable  culinary  vegetable.  The  weighing  still  goes  on  and  the 
climax  at  last  is  reached  ;  the  result  is  given  out,  “  Jumbo  ”  of  course 
being  awarded  the  premier  prize,  while  others  still  of  mammoth  size 
secured  minor  prizes. 
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“  The  manner  in  which  these  Onions  are  cultirated  is  hardly  ever 
divulged,  and  even  if  all  the  secrets  were  published  and  read,  the  unceas¬ 
ing  care  and  attention  requisite  to  produce  these  monsters  would  hardly 
he  devoted  to  such  an  object.  We  all  have  our  hobbies.  The  hobby  of  the 
colliers  and  mill-hands  in  the  district  described  is  growing  Onions,  and  in 
no  part  of  England  is  their  cultivation  carried  on  so  successfully  as  here. 
Size  and  quality  are  what  they  have  in  view.  ‘  They  will  melt  in  your 
mouth  like  marrow,’  one  of  the  enthusiasts  informed  me.  Their  gardens  (?) 
in  some  cases  are  formed  in  the  3'ards,  and  in  all  cases  are  of  the  most 
limited  size.  The  quantity,  therefore,  is  small,  many  growing  no  more 
than  a  dozen,  and  in  these  twelve  plants  from  early  January  until  late  in 
Septernber  do  these  good  folk  keep  watcb  with  unceasing  care.  Each 
blade  is  tied  to  prevent  it  breaking,  and  cotton  wool  is  packed  in  all  places 
where  rain  can  possibly  find  its  way,  in  order  to  prevent  rotting.  They 
are  continually  being  fed  with  manure  in  liquid  form,  and  altogether  the 
growers  bestow  as  much  attention  upon  them  as  the  wives  do  on  their 
children.  Without  exception  they  are  good-natured,  for  as  a  well-known 
novelist  describes  those  fond  of  gardening,  ‘  The  heart  that  is  still  open 
to  the  softening  influences  of  man’s  first  occupation,  and  takes  delight  in 
the  pleasures  of  gardening,  is  never  hardened.’ 

“  Thus  ended  a  most  interesting  visit  to  a  Lancashire  Onion  Show,  and 
although  I  have  attended  scores  of  horticultural  shows  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  I  must  confess  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  before.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  this  vegetable  can  be  grown  to  such  perfection  (far 
finer  than  those  imported  from  Portugal)  in  a  district  where  the  air  is 
impregnated  with  gases  and  vapours  from  the  numerous  factory  chimneys, 
almost  entirely  destructive  to  vegetable  life,  by  using  a  certain  amount  of 
care  and  attention.” 


CACTACEOUS  PLANTS. 

{Contimted  from  page  313.) 

KHIPSALIS,  Gaertner. 

(The  Mistletoe  Cactus). 

About  thirty  species  of  plants  are  assigned  to  the  genus  Rhipsalis  as 
now  constituted,  the  majority  being  natives  of  Tropical  America,  though 
one  is  found  in  South  Africa  and  the  Mauritius.  They  are  epiphytal  in 
habit,  like  the  two  preceding  genera,  have  much-branched,  slender,  round, 
angular,  or  flat  leafless  stems,  small  flowers  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  oblong  spreading  white  or  yellow  petals  and 
greenish  sepals,  and  a  small  white  globular  berry-like  fruit  resembling  the 
Mistletoe.  Under  these  characters  are  now  included  what  have  been 
regarded  as  four  distinct  genera — namely,  the  true  Rhipsalis  (Eurhipsalis), 
Lepismium,  Hariota,  and  Pfeiffera,  the  three  last  being  little  known  in 
gardens.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  species  are  interesting  chiefly  for  their 
structure  and  distinctness  from  other  Cacte®,  as  they  are  of  little  horti¬ 
cultural  value. 

They  all  need  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  being  of  drooping  habit  several  of 
them  appear  best  when  suspended  in  pots  or  small  baskets,  and  some  of 
the  slender  species  are  pretty  when  grown  in  this  manner.  A  warm  dry 
position  is  required  either  in  the  stove  or  intermediate  house,  but  the  best 
known  Mistletoe  Cactus,  R.  Cassytha,  can  be  grown  under  a  glass  case  in 
a  room,  where  it  will  produce  its  little  white  berries  freely.  The  dwarf 
R.  mesembryanthemoides  and  the  yellow-flowered  R.  salicornioides  can  be 
grown  in  the  same  way. 

R.  Cassytha,  Gaertner. — This  is  the  true  Mistletoe  Cactus,  and  as  siich 
has  been  known  for  considerably  over  one  hundred  years,  as  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Phillip  Miller  in  1758  from  the  West  Indies,  and  some  old  writers 
have  even  mentioned  the  plant  as  a  Viscum.  In  Miller’s  “  Gardeners’ 
Dictionary  ”  (Martyn’s  edition)  it  is  described  under  the  title  Cactus  pen- 
dulus,  a  name  which  was  also  adopted  by  several  other  wwiters  (Swartz, 
Brown,  and  Alton),  though  a  few  have  probably  referred  to  the  same  plant 
under  the  name  of  Cactus  parasiticus.  The  stems  are  cylindrical  and  pipe¬ 
like,  producing  their  branches  in  whorls  of  three  to  six,  upon  the  sides  of 
which  the  small  white  flowers  are  produced,  and  are  followed  by  the 
white  semi-transparent  berries  that  have  gained  the  plant  its  popular 
name.  These  certainly  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Mistletoe  berries 
in  form,  colom",  and  substance,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  peculiar 
cases  of  mimicry  that  occur  in  certain  families  of  plants,  some  of  which 
have  been  so  interestingly  described  by  Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon  in  his 
“Echoes  of  Plant  Life.”  It  is  strange,  however,  that  though  many  plants 
assume  a  more  or  less  striking  resemblance  to  the  Cacteae  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  the  latter  that  mimic  other  plants.  Yet  amongst  the 
Rhipsalises  we  have  four  or  five  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  one  already  noted ;  for  instance,  R.  salicornioides,  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  much  like  qur  British  Glasswort,  Salicornia  herbacea; 
R.  mesembryanthemoides,  which  resembles  some  of  the  Figwort  family ; 
while  several  species,  as  R.  crispata,  R.  pachyptera,  and  R.  Swartziaua, 
have  flattened  crenated  leaf-like  stems  exactly  of  the  Phyllocactus  form. 
On  the  other  side  Euphorbia  mauritania  has  cylindrical  pipe-like  branches 
precisely  similar  to  Rhipsalis  funalis. 

R.  MESEMBBYANTHEMOiDES,  Decandolle. — A  dwarf  much-branched  plant 
with  trailing  stems,  bearing  small  cylindrical  branches,  covered  with  tufts 
of  fine  hair.  The  flowers  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  five  or 
six  greenish  white  semi-transparent  tapering  sepals  and  petals,  and  are 
borne  singly  near  the  apex  of  the  short  branchlets.  The  fruit  is  similar  to 
that  of  R.  Cassytha,  but  smaller.  This  plant  was  described  byHaw’orth  as 
a  variety  of  R.  salicornioides,  from  which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct,  and 
it  was  first  flowered  by  W.  Christy,  Esq.,  Clapham,  in  1831. 

R.  (Hariota)  salicornioides,  Haworth. — The  division  or  genus  Hariota 
was  founded  by  Endlicher  upon  this  species,  the  chief  distinguishing 
characters  relied  upon  being  the  position  of  the  flowers — namely,  at  the 
points  of  the  branches,  instead  of  being  produced  at  the  sides  as  in  the  other 


Rhipsalises,  and  in  their  colour  being  yellow  instead  of  white.  Though  very 
distinct  it  is  not  considered  sufficientlj'  so  to  be  separated  as  a  genus,  and  is 
easily  recognised  as  one  of  the  Mistletoe  Cactuses.  It  has  slender  stems 
alternately  swollen  and  contracted  like  the  Glasswort,  as  already  noted. 
The  flowers  are  orange  yellow,  wax-like,  and  shining,  half  an  inch  long,  with 
twelve  or  more  oblong  sepals  and  petals  which  do  not  expand  fully.  A 
variety  is  grown  at  Kew  named  stricta,  more  upright  than  the  species  and 
almost  fastigiate  or  bunched,  while  in  some  collections  a  form  is  growm 
named  ramosior,  which  is  rather  more  freely  branched  than  the  type. 

R.  SARMENT.ACEA,  Otto. — In  1858  Mr.  W.  Christy  sent  this  very  distinct 
and  pretty  species  to  Kew,  which  was  probably  its  first  appearance  in 
England,  though  it  had  been  known  on  the  Continent  for  some  years.  It 
has  slender  cylindrical  stems,  densely  covered  with  small  black  spines  not 
unlike  Cereus  flagelliformis.  The  flowers  are  large,  over  an  inch  in  diameter, 
star-like  in  form,  with  eight  petals,  and  creamy  white  in  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  South  Brazil. 

Many  other  species  could  be  named,  but  the  following  are  the  most 


remarkable  : — R.  grandiflorus,  a  strong-growing  form  introduced  to  Kew  by 
Bowie  and  Allan  Cunningham  in  1816,  has  greenish  white  flowers  more  than 
1  inch  across.  R.  funalis  has  cylindrical  pipe-like  stems  a  quarter  inch  in 
diameter,  long,  and  much-branched.  R.  paradoxa  is  a  strange  Brazilian 
plant,  with  long  pendulous  three-angled  branches,  jointed,  the  space  between 
the  joints  being  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  the  stem  is  half  twisted  at  each 
juncture,  giving  a  most  peculiar  appearance  to  the  plant.  A  specimen  at 
Kew  is  trained  up  the  roof  of  the  succulent  house,  and  its  branches  hang  in  a 
dense  cluster  2  feet  or  more  in  length.  R.  penduliflora  laxa  is  a  slender 
drooping  plant,  very  graceful,  and  suitable  for  a  suspended  pot.  R.  pentaptera 
has  trailing  five-angled  stems  nearly  half  inch  in  diameter,  very  distinct  from 
its  relatives.  The  principal  flattened  and  Phyllocactus-like  species  are — 
R.  crispata,  R.  rhombea,  R.  pachyptera,  and  R.  Swartziana. 

Lepismium,  Endlicher. — The  few  species  arranged  under  this  head  are 
chiefly  botanical  curiosities,  and  are  denoted  by  slender  triangular  or  quad¬ 
rangular  stems,  with  flowers  produced  from  the  sides  of  the  branches  in 
fascicles  of  five  spines,  the  petals  being  erect,  and  not  spreading  as  in  Rhip¬ 
salis.  L.  myosurus  [also  known  as  Cereus  tenuispinus  and  Cactus 
tenuis]  is  a  Brazilian  plant  with  small  weak  stems,  which  reach  the  length 
of  several  feet,  and  produce  yellowish  flowers  1  to  inch  across.  A  pretty 
graceful  variety  named  Knighti  has  pretty  reddish-tinted  stems.  L.  commune 
[Cereus  squamulosus  and  C.  elegans]  also  from  Brazil,  has  triangular  jointed 
stems  half  to  2  inches  in  diameter  and  1  to  2  feet  long,  the  flowers  small, 
white,  tinted  with  purple. 

Pfeiffera,  Salm-Dyck. — This  was  founded  as  a  genus  to  honour  a 
celebrated  German  botanist,  Pfeiffer,  who  has  written  several  works  upon 
Cactese,  and  whose  name  is  mentioned  as  an  authority  for  the  titles  of  many 
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of  the  plants  noted  in  th?  preceding  genera.  It  only  contains  one  species 
P.  cereiformis,  a  Mexican  plant,  somewhat  resembling  a  Cereus  with  tri¬ 
angular  or  quadrangular  stems,  and  white  or  rose-tinted  flowers.  The  fruits 
are  globular,  half  inch  in  diameter,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  violet  hue. 
It  is  interesting  botanically,  but  is  seldom  seen  in  collections. — L.  Castle. 


ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

I  AM  regularly  taking  in  tke  Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  I  cut 
out  of  the  issue  of  September  25th  Mr.  Abbey’s  letter  on  orchard 
houses,  sending  it  to  my  brother.  Many  years  since  he  Tvas  in¬ 
duced,  at  my  instigation,  to  have  a  large  house  built,  which  he 
still  maintains,  more  for  his  amusement  than  profit,  and  I  am 
doing  the  same  here,  although  I  am  obliged  to  subscribe  to  his 
criticisms.  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  letter  in  reply  to  me,  and 
in  reference  to  the  whole  subject,  was  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
columns,  and  therefore  I  enclose  it  herewith. — J.  T.  H. 

“  I  have  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  that  interesting  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  You  and  1  cannot  wonder  at 
the  fact  implied  in  Mr.  G.  Abbey’s  letter  that  orchard  houses  soon, 
like  croquet,  went  out  of  fashion;  that  the  mania,  unlike  that  of 
cauine  rabies,  required  none  of  M.  Pasteur’s  vaccination  for  a 
conquest  over  a  hitherto  invincible  disease,  but  quickly  died  out 
of  itself.  A  bubble  will  burst.  In  my  enthusiastic  days  1  have 
written  to  that  same  Journal  panegyrics  on  orchard  house 
culture,  but  like  a  lady,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  altering  my 
mind,  or  at  least  of  modifying  my  early  impressions  in  some 
degree.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  original  brochures  from  the 
pens  of  such  men  as  Rivers  and  Bri'haut  were  unconsciously 
dipped  in  ink  of  a  too  rubrical  hue,  misleading  amateurs  to  form 
sanguine  expectations  hardly  justified  by  the  event.  They  only 
regarded  the  bubble’s  iridescent  colours  befoi'e  its  collapse,  the 
blaze  of  the  meteor  while  it  lasted,  and  so  took  optimist  views, 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  take  pessimist  views.  Having  had 
abundance  of  fruit  from  July  until  now  1  have  no  reason  to  go 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  only  I  know  that  without  the  patience 
and  perseverance,  which  are  not  granted  to  all  amateurs,  failure 
will  indubitably  ensue.  Have  you  not  remarked  that  gardeners, 
as  a  rule,  hate  orchard  houses  ?  And  why  ?  Because  they  are 
alive  to  the  trouble  they  involve  all  the  year  round,  which  they 
consider  incommensurate  with  its  results.  You  have  left  the 
management  of  your  orchard  house  pretty  much  to  your  man 
Friday,  and  he,  being  as  I  know  a  painstaking  and  intelligent 
man,  has  succeeded  on  the  whole  better  than  most;  and  yet  he, 
if  admitted  to  the  franchise,  which  he  deserves,  would,  1  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  register  his  vote  against  orchard  houses  and 
all  toy  trees.  He  would  do  so,  as  counting  the  cost  of  success, 
not  so  much  as  regards  money,  for  that  comes  out  of  your  pocket, 
but  as  regards  the  value  of  his  own  labour,  and  the  unremitting 
care  occasioned  by  a  whole  host  of  drawbacks.  I,  on  the  other 
liand,  have  kept  the  management  of  my  orchard  house  entirely 
in  my  own  hands;  and  although  I  am,  I  believe,  looked  upon  in 
these  parts  as  a  successful  cultivator,  yet  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  after  full  twenty  years’  experience,  apart  from  the  personal 
pleasure  derived  from  the  pastime,  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle,  and  that  to  any  friend  of  mine  intending  to  invest  in  this 
euteiqirise,  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  advice  so  emphatically 
given  to  a  man  about  to  mai'ry — Don’t !  at  least  think  twice  about 
it ;  profit  by  my  experience  who  know  how  many  pitfalls  beset 
your  unwary  steps,  and  have  threaded  myself  some  of  the  avenues 
which  lead  to  a  fiasco. 

“  The  pros  are  outnumbered  by  the  cons,  for  first  of  all  the  soil 
you  select  may  prove  of  the  wrong  kind ;  you  may,  if  you  don’t 
mind,  ram  it  into  the  q»ot  too  hard,  and  so  fill  it  with  a  substance 
impervious  to  moisture,  in  which  no  tree  can  fiourish ;  or  you 
may  fall  into  the  same  error  by  operating  on  the  soil  when  it  is 
wet,  oy  else  you  may  not  press  the  soil  in  hard  enough.  In  your 
selection,  too,  of  trees  at  the  nursery,  without  the  advice  of  a 
well-experienced  friend,  you  may  lay  up  in  store  for  yourself  a 
fund  of  future  disappointment,  either  getting  trees  infested  with 
insects,  or  late  varieties,  whose  Clingstone  fruits  may  be  as 
large,  yes,  and  as  hard  too,  as  Turnips;  or  you  may  get  mil¬ 
dewed  trees  or  misshapen  oddities,  or  some  which  very  likely 
will  never  grow  freely ;  no,  not  even  with  the  most  loving  care. 
Pruning  and  summer  pinching,  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  books  of  authority,  may  be  secundum  artem,  but  the  amateur 
who  follows  those  directions  is  soon  made  aware  of  the  ugly  fact 
that  he  is  committed  to  a  persistent  struggle  against  Nature,  and 
the  question  occurs.  Can  that  be  right  ?  Nature  generally  wins 
in  the  long  run.  It  is  best  to  follow  Nature  as  a  guide. 

“  The  best  produce  I  have  ever  seen,  both  a‘s  regards  the  size 
an  I  quality  of  the  fruit,  was  this  year  in  an  orchard  house  in 
Herts,  wherein  the  wall  trees  were  trained  in  the  old  way  (not 
cordons,  I  mean)  and  the  others  having  their  roots  outside,  were 
trained  on  a  table  sufficiently  low  to  allow  the  light  getting  to 


the  trees  on  the  back  wall.  There  were  not  many  trees,  but 
those  that  were  there  were  full  grown,  and  covered  a  good  deal 
of  space.  Like  Britons,  they  seemed  to  like  liberty,  to  have  free 
course,  and  not  to  be  perpetually  pinched  in,  which  to  sensitive 
plants,  I  should  think,  must  be  the  reverse  of  pleasant.  And 
oh  !  for  the  warfare  entomological  against  aphides  appearing 
with  the  blossoms  and  first  green  leaves.  Would  Lord  B.  have 
taxed  “  baccy  ”  to  such  an  extent  had  he  known  the  amount  of 
fumigation  necessary  for  the  elimination  of  thelly;  the  battle 
against  thrips  which  eat  the  shoot’s  tender  tips ;  against  ants 
which  ensconce  themselves  m  your  very  pots,  which  love  to  inject 
their  acid  venom  into  your  punctured  cuticle,  and  not  content 
with  personal  violence,  add  insult  to  injury  by  the  careful  redis- 
ti’ibution  of  aphidian  seats,  bearing  their  milch  kine  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  thereby  helping  to  propagate  those  sweet  morsels  ad 
infinitum,  and  which  also  make  a  raid  on  your  fruits  when  ripe, 
and  spoil  them  for  your  own  eating  or  for  exhibition  purposes; 
against  scale  and  mealy  bug,  which  extract  the  vital  Iluid  of  your 
trees,  sjioil  the  bark,  and  blacken  and  foul  the  fruit ;  against  red 
spider,  that  tiny  but  almost  ineradicable  pest,  destructive  of  the 
flavour  of  your  fruit,  weaving  entangling  webs  among  your 
branches,  populating  the  under  surface  of  your  leaves,  and  strip¬ 
ping  off  your  withered  foliage  before  Midsummer  day  has  dawned; 
and  warfare  finally  against  earwigs,  wasps,  and  bluebottle  flies  ? 
The  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  nothing  to  it. 

“Then  in  a  large  house  (130  feet  by  14)  replete  with  pots, 
only  ‘  the  servants  who  draw  the  water  ’  kno  w  the  number  of 
gallons  requisite  each  day  for  either  watering  or  syringin  gthe 
trees,  and  the  labour  those  necessary  operations  involve.  And 
one  more  grumble  and  I  have  done.  Should  the  master  chance 
to  leave  his  house  for  a  few  weeks  for  a  well-earned  holiday,  what 
will  he  find  on  his  return  ?  All  things  gone  to  the  bad,  damage 
done  not  to  be  remedied ;  ruin  rife  everywhere.  ‘  I  thinks  as 
’ow  this  ’ere  tree  must  have  been  struck  by  the  lightning,’  says 
my  man  George  to  me  when  I  had  returned  from  only  a  three- 
weeks  absence.  I  need  hardly  say  what  was  really  the  matter 
with  it.  1  had  left  my  trees  very  free  from  ‘  rubra  cura,’  but  the 
ventilating  shutter  had  become  closed  where  this  tree  was,  and 
its  top  was  as  much  injured  by  red  spider  as  if  it  had  been 
stricken  by  lightning.  I  am  partial  to  orchard  house  culture 
myself.  It  has  been  to  me  a  great  resource,  and  I  like  the 
lounge  the  spacious  glass  structure  affords  in  wet  and  cold 
weather.  I  would  not  give  up  my  occupation  while  I  have 
strength  to  carry  it  on ;  but  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  make 
my  own  proclivity  an  argument  for  inducing  a  friend  to  under¬ 
take  the  same  care,  my  own  candid  opinion  being  that  the 
nurserymen  who  sell  the  infant  trees  are  the  greatest  gainers, 
that  the  books  of  growers  of  nursling  trees  must  be  regarded  as 
advertisements  of  their  profitable  business  ;  honest  men  they  are, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  ‘  human  ’  to  know  on  which  side  one’s  bread 
is  buttered.  The  best  people  in  the  world  are  like  bowls,  follow¬ 
ing  the  bias  of  self-interest.  Demetrius,  perchance,  was  a  sincere 
devotee  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  but  did  he  not  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  when  he  said,  ‘  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft 
we  have  our  wealth  P  ’  ” — H.  W.  H. 


A  DAY  AT  BEXLEY  HEATH  AND  SWANLEY. 

MR.  LADDS’  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

I  STATED  last  week  that  Mr.  Ladds’  enterprise  does  not  end  at  Bexley 
Heath,  but  that  he  has  another  large  establishment  at  Hartford  Heath. 
Here  we  found  a  large  area  of  span-roofed  houses  of  similar  dimensions 
to  those  at  Bexley  Heath,  devoted  prineipally  to  Tomato-growing.  Four, 
however,  of  these  houses  were  planted  with  fine  healthy  trees  of  Royal 
George  Peach.  Each  house  contains  about  twenty-four  trees,  and  these, 
I  was  informed,  had  borne  about  four  dozen  fruits  each,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  400  dozen  in  the  aggregate.  The  trees  appeared  to  be  grown 
on  the  extension  system,  as  they  bore  scarcely  any  evidence  of  having 
been  manipulated  with  the  pruning  knife.  An  immense  qu  antity  of 
Tomatoes  are  grown  out  of  doors  here,  and  they  were,  despite  thetdrought, 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  The  success  of  the  operations  a  Bexley 
Heath  and  Hartford  Heath  has  induced  Mr.  Ladds  to  start  another 
establishment,  which  he  intends  shall  be  of  still  greater  magnitude. 

This  last  venture  is  at  Swanley,  adjoining  the  Swanley  Junction 
station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Hover  Railway,  and  the  far-famed 
“  Home  of  Bdowers.’’  Mr.  Ladds  only  acquired  the  site  towards  the  close 
of  last  year,  but  with  his  characteristic  energy  a  block  of  fifteen  houses, 
each  200  feet  by  17  feet,  and  a  large  span-roof  house  686  feet  long  by 
25  feet  wide,  was  soon  built  and  occupied.  The  whole  of  these  houses  are 
intended  for  vineries.  The  situation  is  high,  and  the  subsoil  a  sandy 
gravel,  thus  affording  plenty  of  drainage  for  the  Vine  borders.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  stable  manure  was  well  trenched  into  the  soil,  and  the  young 
Vines  planted  therein  early  in  the  present  year.  In  order  to  make  the 
most  profitable  use  of  these  houses  until  the  Vines  are  ready  for  fruiting, 
the  borders  are  planted  with  Tomatoes  grown  and  trained  similarly  to 
those  at  Bexley  Heath.  The  large  house  had  the  appearance  of  a  forest 
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of  Tomatoes.  Mr.  Ladds  has  adopted  rather  novel  purlines  for  supporting 
the  roofs  of  his  houses  here.  The  purlines  consist  of  inch  iron  pipes,  and 
these  are  made  to  serve  a  double  purpose — viz.,  support  the  roof  and  be 
the  means  of  conveying  the  water  for  irrigation.  Valves  occur  every  few 
feet  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  a  hose  for  watering.  Strawberries  will 
be  forced  here  this  coming  season  to  the  extent  of  100,000  plants.  On 
the  date  of  our  visit  preparations  were  being  made  for  building  several 
more  blocks  of  houses  for  Grape-growing,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  glass  erections  annually  until  the  whole  of  the  held,  some  acres  in 
extent,  is  covered.  A  siding  will  be  made  from  the  adjoining  railway 
into  the  head-quarters  for  the  convenience  of  receiving  manure,  fuel,  and 
transporting  the  produce  to  the  metropolis.  Thus  ends  our  inspection  of 
Mr.  Ladds’  gigantic  fruit  and  flower-forcing  establishments,  a  task  of 
much  pleasure  and  a  source  of  great  interest,  affording  us  an  insight 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  London  markets  are  supplied  with  garden 
produce. 

MESSES.  CANNELL  &  SONS’  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Having  an  hour  to  spare,  and  being  so  close  to  the  Horae  of  Flowers- 
we  decided  to  pay  Messrs.  Cannell  a  visit.  Though  our  visit  was  a 
hurried  one  we  made  the  most  of  our  time,  and  were  enabled  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  principal  novelties  to  be  seen  just  now.  The  Pelargonium 
houses  are  always  attractive  with  the  many  sterling  novelties  in  bloom. 
Particularly  noticeable  among  the  singles  were  Ferdinand  Kauffer,  a 
grand  deep  magenta-purple  ;  Edith  Little,  one  of  the  oculated  type,  a 
fine  variety  ;  Omphale,  a  lovely  salmon,  with  large  flowers  ;  Madame 
Colson,  another  salmon,  producing  immense  trusses  ;  Eurydice,  a  good 
dwarf  purple-pink,  very  showy  ;  Kate  Greenaway,  a  very  fine  pink,  with 
well-formed  flowers  ;  Edith  George,  another  striking  pink  variety,  with 
large  trusses  ;  and  Snowball,  a  charming  pure  white.  The  preceding  are 
the  most  striking  of  the  round- flowered  section.  In  the  Nosegay  section 
Aurore  Boreale  may  be  described  as  a  great  step  in  advance  of  other 
varieties  in  size  of  foliage  and  flower,  and  is  destined  to  become  the 
parent  of  a  race  of  very  large  Z  mals ;  flowers  light  scarlet,  tinged  with 
salmon.  Among  others  worthy  of  note  in  this  section  are  Ida  Walter,  a 
rich  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Lord,  intense  deep  crimson  ;  Nelly  Thomas,  bright 
scarlet  ;  and  i)r.  Orton,  a  rich  dark  crimson,  the.se  being  distinguishable 
on  account  of  robust  habit  and  fl  iriferousness.  A  capital  salmon  bedding 
variety  is  to  be  found  in  Bayswater  Burley.  Amongst  doubles  Paul 
Charbonnier,  a  bright  orange-scarlet,  and  Ludwig  Ferche,  rich  scarlet,  are 
very  fine,  as  also  are  Paul  de  St.  Victor,  a  beautiful  pink,  with  large 
flowers  ;  Clara  Pfitzer,  rose-pink,  and  a  good  free-flowering  dwarf 
variety ;  The  Lord  Mayor,  pink,  suffused  with  purple,  also  dwarf  ; 
Althaea,  rich  cerise-scarlet ;  General  Campenon,  deep  crimson,  dwarf 
habit ;  Fritz  Lucas,  a  soft  magenta,  with  salmon  centre,  very  fine  ; 
Edouard  Jiponlon,  a  very  free-flowering  salmon  of  dwarf  habit ;  La 
Cygne,  a  very  fine  new  double  white  ;  and  Madame  Leon  Dalloy,  another 
charming  white.  Ivy-leaved  varieties,  too,  are  to  be  seen  in  excellent 
variety,  especially  the  doubles.  Abel  Carriere  is  a  beautiful  soft  magenta  ; 
La  Rosiere,  rose-coloured  ;  and  Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Comte  Horace  de 
Choiseul  are  also  fine  varieties. 

Begonias  next  claim  attention.  Messrs.  Cannell  seem  determined  not 
to  be  behind  in  the  race  in  improving  this  popular  class  of  plants.  A 
very  fine  collection  is  now  being  got  together,  and  next  year  the  floral 
world  will  be  surprised  with  some  of  the  improvements  effected  in  colour 
and  habit.  Some  of  Messrs.  CannelPs  new  single  varieties  are  grand, 
notably  King  of  Kings,  one  of  the  highest-coloured  flowers  that  has 
appeared,  an  intense  crimson,  darker  than  Zonal  Pelargonium  Henry 
Jacoby  ;  Total  Eclipse,  one  of  the  most  vivid  crimsons  we  have  seen  ; 
Rosea  magnifica,  rosy  pink,  very  fine  ;  City  of  London,  crimson,  flowers 
measuring  6  inches  across  ;  Mr.  Baines,  broad  petals  of  great  substance, 
intense  glowing  scarlet ;  City  of  Vienna,  bright  red,  with  an  immense 
flower  of  fine  shape,  free ;  Mr.  Airde,  deep  glowing  crimson,  and  large 
bold  flowers.  Among  other  varieties  of  last  year’s  introduction  are  Paul 
Masurel,  orange-scarlet ;  Royal  Standard,  a  deep  crimson,  capital  for 
baskets  ;  Wonder,  a  deep  yellow-buff  ;  R§ve  d’Or,  a  very  fine  yellow, 
of  dwarf  habit  ;  Mrs.  Coppin,  a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  class ;  Salmonea  Magna,  bright  salmon  ;  Mdlle.  Pessonneau,  a 
fine  blush  ;  Albert  Cronan  and  Le  Gdant,  charming  reds  ;  and  Alba 
floribunda,  a  fine  white,  of  vigorous  and  free-flowering  habit.  Some  of 
the  doubles,  too,  are  very  fine,  especially  the  new  varieties.  Ruhm  Von 
Erfurt,  a  splendid  scarlet  variety  ;  Virginalis,  a  splendid  white  ;  and 
Madame  Arnault,  deep  blush-pink,  with  round  flowers,  very  pretty  and 
distinct.  The  older  varieties  are  very  fine,  notably  Rosamonde,  a  beautiful 
rosy-pink,  producing  immense  flowers  ;  Blanche  Jeanjrierre,  pure  white  ; 
Le  Grand  Citoyen,  a  lovely  cerise;  and  Duchesse  de  Galliera,  a  large- 
flowered  scarlet  of  free  and  vigorous  habit. 

Gloxinias  are  specially  attractive,  hundreds  of  all  the  finest  types 
were  staged  side  by  side  for  seed-saving  purposes.  Among  other  novelties 
in  the  houses  worthy  of  note  is  the  new  double  Abutilon  Thomp.soni  plena. 
This  is  a  great  acquisition,  as  the  flower  is  perfectly  double.  It  remains 
now  for  some  skilful  hybridist  to  secure  a  double  white  form,  a  feat 
which  will  perhaps  soon  be  accomplished. 

New  Fuchsias  are  represented  in  such  fine  varieties  as  Dr.  Sankey,  a 
splendid  dark  variety  of  robust  habit,  with  long  pendulous  flowers ;  and 
Mr.  King,  a  rich  crimson-scarlet  of  fine  habit.  Mrs.  Bundle  is  also  a 
capital  variety.  Magnum  Bonum  and  Enoch  Arden  among  dark  varieties 
are  very  fine.  Le  Cygne  and  Madame  Jules  Chretien,  whites,  are  good 
among  doubles. 

Heliotrope  Swanley  Giant  is  very  effective  by  its  rosy  heads  of 
blooms  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  Show  Verbenas  were  very 


charming,  nearly  every  shade  of  colour  being  represented.  It  is  a  pity 
those  showy  plants  are  not  more  grown  than  they  are.  As  seen  at 
Swanley  they  are  most  effective  pot  plants. 

The  outdoor  department  teems  with  all  sorts  of  good  things,  but  time 
would  not  permit  us  to  give  these  more  than  a  cursory  glance.  Roses 
are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  the  standaids  carrying  a  fine  lot  of 
bloom.  Dahlias  of  all  kinds  find  a  generous  home  at  Swanley.  The 
collection  of  double  and  single  varieties  embraces  nearly  or  all  of  the 
best  kinds  in  cultivation.  Hardy  perennials,  too,  in  choice  variety, 
including  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Hollyhocks,  and  many  others  which  are 
grown  in  quantity.  To  particularise  in  detail  the  many  novelties  to  be 
found  here  would  require  well-nigh  a  whole  number  of  the  Journal  ; 
hence  only  a  few  of  the  most  striking  are  described  in  these  notes.  All 
who  have  failed  to  give  the  Home  of  Flowers  a  call  should  not  defer 
doing  so  any  longer,  for  they  may  depend  upon  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Mr.  Cannell,  and  a  rich  floral  treat  will  sure  to  be  in  store  for  them.  It 
is  evening,  and  in  a  long  ride  across  country  we  reflect  on  the  pleasant 
day  we  spent  in  inspecting  Messrs.  Ladds’  and  Cannell’s  interesting 
establishments.' — T.  W.  S. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

I  THINK  it  a  pity  that  these  delightful  flowers  are  not  more  largely 
grown,  and  I  beg  to  send  you  my  experience  with  a  view  to  show  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  grow  as  some  seem  to  imagine. 

I  procured  a  packet  of  seed  from  .Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  early  in  the 
year,  and  in  February  I  sowed  the  seed  in  an  early  vinery.  It  germinated 
very  well,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  were  large  enough  I  pricked  them 
out  in  thumb  pots,  using  as  compost  two  parts  tirrfy  loam  to  one  part  of 
leaf  soil,  and  added  as  much  sand  as  would  keep  it  open.  I  then  placed 
them  in  heat  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  As 
soon  as  they  had  fairly  rooted  I  transferred  them  to  5-inch  pots, 
employing  the  same  compost  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
sprinkling  of  Clay’s  fertiliser.  They  were  then  returned  to  the  green¬ 
house,  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  and  after  that  were  fully  exposed  to  the 
light  and  air  ;  care  being  taken  that  they  should  never  suffer  from 
insufficient  water.  They  grew  splendidly,  forming  bushy  plants  about  a 
foot  ill  diameter  and  about  the  same  height.  They  began  to  bloom  about 
the  beginning  of  August,  and  have  been  in  flower  ever  since.  They  are 
still  in  good  condition  and  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time,  thus  proving 
very  useful  for  conservatory  decoration  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
flowers  were  generally  large  and  of  good  substance.  The  colours  varied 
from  the  deepest  yellow  to  the  palest  primrose,  and  from  pure  white  to  the 
deepest  crimson.  I  hope  these  few  lines  may  encourage  others  to  grow 
such  charming  plants. — J.  H, 

[The  flowers  received  are  very  fine — excellent  in  form,  diversified  in 
colour,  ml  s'out  in  substance;  they  represent  pood  varieties  well 
cultivated.] 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  HARDY  FRUIT  SHOW, 

October  Tth  to  11th. 

Though  only  a  small  schedule  of  a  dozen  classes  was  provided  for  this 
Exhibition,  the  sixth  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the  present  season, 
the  prizes  were  of  such  a  liberal  character  that  a  good  number  of  competitors 
were  induced  to  send  their  produce,  and  an  excellent  display  is  the  result. 
The  principal  prizes  ranged  from  £10  to  £3,  the  first-mentioned  sum  being 
offered  in  three  classes — namely,  for  the  best  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
agricultural  produce,  while  in  other  classes  the  prizes  were  from  £2  to  lOs. 
Apples  are  very  largely  represented,  and  form  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Exhibition  ;  Pears  are  also  for  the  season  well  represented,  though  less 
numerously  than  the  Apples.  A  very  great  and  novel  attraction  are  the 
collections  of  Pumpkins  and  Gourds,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  so  large  a  number  of 
distinct  and  handsome-coloured  varieties  have  ever  been  shown  in  London 
before.  The  Nova  Scotian  Apples  are  similarly  admired,  owing  to  their 
bright  and  varied  colours,  the  vegetables  and  miscellaneous  collection  of 
fruits  possessing  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  exhibits  are  arranged 
upon  tables  in  the  transept  near  the  orchestra,  the  spaces  between  the  col¬ 
lections  in  the  centre  of  the  tables  being  suitably  filled  with  graceful  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  other  fine-foliage  plants.  One  table  in  particular — namely,  that 
upon  which  the  Gourds  are  arranged,  is  exceedingly  pretty,  the  centre  being 
occupied  by  Palms,  between  which  are  smaller  plants  of  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.’s 
Tuberous  Begonias,  edged  with  Adiantums  on  both  sides.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  in  contrast  with  the  brightly  or  strangely  coloured  Gourds,  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

APPLES. 

About  1250  dishes  of  Apples  are  exhibited,  including  those  not  in  com¬ 
petition,  and  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  so  largo  a  number  constitutes 
an  important  feature  in  the  Show.  It  has  been  a  cause  of  surprise  to  many 
persons  that  Apples  should  be  exhibited  so  well  this  season  when  the 
crop  was  in  most  districts  a  failure;  but  some  x^arts  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
appear  to  have  escaped  the  general  bad  fortune,  and  in  other  cases  the 
size  of  the  individual  fruits  is  in  a  gi’eat  measure  due  to  the  smallness  of 
the  crop.  As  at  Kensington  recently  the  samples  from  Mr.  Haycock, 
gardener  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  were  mar¬ 
vellously  fine,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  visitors  generally,  but 
especially  of  horticultm'ists,  who  could  fully  appreciate  their  merits.  Any 
gardener  would  have  good  reason  to  be  {)roud  of  such  a  collection  as  that 
which  has  gained  Mr.  Haycock  the  premier  prize  in  the  open  class,  for 
apart  altogether  from  advantages  of  position,  considerable  cultural  skill  is 
required  to  produce  such  handsome  fruits.  The  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  best  collection  of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples,  six  fruits  in  each  dish, 
but  the  number  of  varieties  was  not  stipulated,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
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a  large  representative  display.  Mr.  Haycock  contributed  100  dishes  of 
nearly  as  many  varieties,  the  fruits  even,  clean,  well  coloured,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  great  size.  Amongst  so  many  that  are  good  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the  best : — 
Calville  Malingre,  New  Hawthornden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Bess  Pool, 
Eeinette  Grise,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden  Spire,  Washington, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  very  fine ;  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Ribston  Pippin,  Lord  Derby, 
Melon  Apple,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Belle  Josephine,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch, 
Warner’s  King,  Lord  Suffi  -ld,  Mere  de  Mbnage,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Domelow’s  Seedling,  Ashmead’s  Kernel,  Manks 
Codlin,  and  Ecklinville.  Following  closely  for  the  second  place  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  have  110  dishes,  the  fruits  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  Maidstone  samples,  but  even  and  good.  Very  notable  were  Lord 
Derby,  Lidy  Henniker,  Melon  Apple,  Emperor  Alexander,  Bailey’s  Sweet, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Sops  in  Wine.  Stirling  Castle,  Nelson  Codlin,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Cellini,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Winter  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Warner’s  King,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Fearn’s 
Pippin,  Old  Winter  Russet,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  the  little  known  Amasia  and 
Pigeonnet.  Mr.  H.  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent,  is  third  with  sixty  dishes,  including  good 
fruits  of  most  of  the  leading  culinary  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  being  fourth  with  ninety-nine  dishes,  somewhat 
irregular  and  smaller  fruits  than  in  the  preceding. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twenty-four  dishes  of  kitchen  and  dessert 
Apples,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Haycock  is  again  the  most  successful  of  the 
six  exhibitors,  winning  the  premier  prize  with  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
following  : — Reinette  du  Canada,  Cox’s  Orange,  Reinette  Flandre,  Reinette 
du  Caux,  Margil,  Mere  de  Menage,  Golden  Knob,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Belle  du  Bois,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Stone’s 
Apple,  Ribston  Pippin,  White  Nonpareil,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Sufiield,  Mother 
Apple,  Golden  Noble,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Claygate 
Pearmain,  and  Reinette  Van  Mons.  Mr.  S.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.E.  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  has  secured  the  second  position  with  a  close 
even  collection,  very  few  ^points  behind  the  preceding,  and  Mr.  H. 
Waterman  is  third  with  nearly  equally  good  fruits.  For  twelve  dishes  of 
Apples  Mr.  Goldsmith,  The  Gardens,  Hollanden,  Tonbridge,  was  adjudged 
first  honours,  his  fruits  being  distinguished  by  good  size  and  handsome 
appearance,  equal  to  some  of  the  best  of  those  from  Barham  Court.  The 
varieties  are  Blenheim  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Hall  Door, 
Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Warner’s  King,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
Lord  Derby,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  and  Cox’s  Orange.  Mr.  C. 
Langley,  Crabble  House,  Dover,  and  Mr.  J.  Sharpe,  gardener  to  F.  Hutchett, 
Esq.,  Parkfield,  Grove  Park,  are  second  and  third  respectively  with  praise¬ 
worthy  collections. 

Nova  Scotian  Apples. — Quite  recently  it  was  announced  in  our  advertise¬ 
ment  columns  that  an  additional  class  had  been  provided  for  American  and 
Nova  Scotian  Apples,  Messrs.  Northard  &  Co.,  20,  Tooley  Street,  London, 
having  offered  a  cup  for  the  best  collection,  and  to  this  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  added  £3  as  first  prize,  £5  as  a  second,  and  £2  as  the  third  prize. 
About  eight  collections  were  entered,  and  by  a  subsequent  arrangement  these 
were  placed  in  two  classes — namely,  for  large  and  small  collections.  The 
majority  of  these  Apples  were  distinguished  by  their  bright  clear  colours, 
and  in  many  cases  by  their  great  size,  but  the  really  fine  fruits  are  confined 
to  comparatively  few  varieties,  amongst  which  were  Emperor  Alexander, 
Gloria  Mundi,  and  Chebucto  Beauty,  the  richest  coloured  being  Red 
Astrachan,  Williams’  Favourite,  a  deep  uniform  red  ;  Red  Doctor,  and  Five 
o’clock  Tea,  very  much  like  Hoary  Morning.  The  cup  and  first  prize  in  the 
large  collection  class  was  awarded  to  Dr.  H.  0.  McLatchy,  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia,  who  had  ninety  dishes  of  finely  coloured  Apples  of  moderate  size,  but 
more  even  and  clean  than  the  others.  The  best  varieties  are  Red  Doctor, 
Gravenstein,  Five  o’Clock  Tea,  Twenty-Ounce  Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Snow 
Apple,  Pound  Sweet,  Emperor  Alexander,  Summer  Bellefleur,  Williams’ 
Favourite,  Cat’s  Head,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  and  Red  Astrachan.  The 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  have  100  dishes,  but  are  placed  second  owing  to 
their  fruits  being  rather  less  regular  and  not  quite  so  highly  coloured  as  Dr. 
McLatchy’s.  They  included,  however,  good  examples  of  King  of  Tomkins 
County,  White  Astrachan,  Evangeline,  Golden  Russet,  Gravenstein,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Dutch  Codlin,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  and  Marquis  of  Lome.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  O. 
Duncanson,  Falmouth,  Hants,  Nova  Scotia,  for  ninety  dishes,  must  of  the 
fruits  being  of  fair  quality.  In  the  small  collection  class  Mr.  R.  W.  Starr, 
Starr’s  Point,  Port  Williams,  Nova  Scotia,  is  first  with  sixty  dishes,  the 
Apples  being  of  moderate  size,  but  highly  coloured.  Messrs.  E.  ct  O.  Chase, 
Cornwallis,  Nova  Scotia,  are  second  with  twelve  dishes  of  much  larger 
samples.  Emperor  Alexander  being  especially  fine,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Dickie  is 
third  with  the  same  number  of  dishes,  the  fruits  being  nearly  as  well  coloured, 
Chebucto  B.-auty  being  particularly  notable  for  its  rich  red  hue. 

Collections  not  in  Competition. — Two  large  and  interesting  collections  are 
contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  both  of  which  include  a  number  of  useful  and  well-proved 
varieties.  From  Chelsea  100  dishes  are  sent,  the  majority  of  the  fruits 
being  good  examples  of  their  respective  varieties,  which  include  all  the 
most  reliable  of  these  in  general  cultivation.  Worthy  of  special  attention 
am  the  following  ; — Red  German,  a  handsome  variety,  rather  above  medium 
size,  solid,  dark  red,  with  a  few  white  dots,  and  said  to  be  very  prolific  and 
of  excellent  quality  for  cooking  ;  The  Sandringham  is  represented  by'  fine 
heavy  fruits,  well  maintaining  the  good  opinion  already  formed  of  it ; 
Webb’s  Kitchen  Russet,  an  excellent  culinary  Apple  ;  and  Reine  des 
Beautes,  a  good  late  keeping  variety.  Of  other  better  known  varieties  the 
best  are  Cox’s  Orange,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Tom  Putt,  Warner’s  King, 
Peck’s  Pleasant,  said  to  be  equal  to  Newtown  Pippin  ;  Fearn’s,  Ribston,  and 
Blenheim  Pippins,  Mere  de  Mhnage,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Cellini,  and  Lord 
Suffield.  The  Crawley  collection  includes  ninety  dishes,  principally  Apples, 
hut  with  afewPeirs.  Both  are  good,  but  the  former  are  especially  fine,  clear, 
and  well  coloured.  All  the  leading  varieties  are  shown,  and  handsome  fruits 
of  the  following  are  observable  : — Loddington,  Cellini,  Catshead,  Fearn’g 
Pippin,  Minchall  Crab,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Warner’s  King,  Golden  Noble, 
Egremont  Russet,  Emperor  Alexander,  Forge  Apple,  Bess  Pool,  Glorih 
Mundi,  Alfriston,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 


and  Worcester  Pearmain.  The  Pears  comprise  fine  fruits  of  Beurrd 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germains, 
Grosse  Calebasse,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 

PEAKS. 

Similar  classes  were  provided  for  these  as  for  the  Apples,  but  the  entries 
are  not  so  numerous,  and  the  exhibits  are,  of  course,  wanting  in  colour  and 
attractiveness  compared  with  the  Apples.  In  a  few  cases  some  very  hand¬ 
somely  ripened  fruits  are  staged,  and  some  of  the  best  of  these  are  the 
examples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  shown  (not  for  competition)  by  Mr.  James 
Butler,  Orchard  Lane  Gardens,  Sittingbourne.  These  are  large,  handsome, 
finely  ripened  fruits,  chiefly  from  diagonal  cordon  trees  about  twelve  years 
old,  but  a  few  were  from  standards.  In  the  best  collection  of  Pears  class  Mr. 
Haycock,  following  up  his  success  in  other  classes,  has  secured  the  leading 
position  in  this  with  seventy-five  dishes  of  large  specimens,  the  finest  being 
of  the  following  varieties  : — Beurrd  Diel,  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  Conseiller  du 
Cour,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  General  Todtleben,  Brown  Beurrd,  Nouveau  Poiteau, 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Easter  Beurrd,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Marie  Benoist,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Superfin,  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  Reine  des  Tardives,  Catillac,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Beurrd 
Hardy,  Fondante  de  Cuerne,  Zephirin  Gr6goire,  Beurrd  Bachelier,  Beurrd  de 
Capiaumont  very  handsome,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  Glou  Mor5eau,  Passe 
Crasanne,  Baronne  de  Mello,  and  Williams’  Victoria.  Mr.  Goldsmith  has 
the  second-prize  collection  of  sixty  dishes,  his  samples  being  not  quite  so 
large  as  Mr.  Haycock’s,  but  all  are  good,  and  some  are  very  handsome.  Mr. 
Waterman  also  has  several  fine  dishes  in  the  third  lot ;  those  from  Messrs. 
T.  Rivers  &  Son,  who  were  fourth,  being  smaller.  Four  competitors  have 
entered  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  Pears,  and  Mr.  Haycock  has 
secured  the  first  prize,  that  being  the  fourth  awarded  to  him  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  His  fruits  are  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  class,  comprising 
Conseiller  du  Cour,  Passe  Crasanne,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Hardy,  Nouveau 
Poiteau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Easter  Beurre,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  and  Beurrd  Superfin.  Mr.  Goldsmith 
and  Mr.  W.  Dance,  gardener  to  Col.  Lowe,  Gosfield  House,  Halstead,  are 
the  other  prizetakers  with  slightly  smaller  fruits. 

PUMPKINS  AND  GOURDS. 

The  strangely  formed  and  often  richly  coloured  or  handsomely  streaked 
varieties  of  the  Gourd  family  are  not  often  seen  at  exhibitions,  and  the  dis¬ 
play  of  these  fruits  at  the  Palace  is  therefore  especially  interesting.  Apart 
from  those  in  competition  a  large  collection  is  exhibited  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  which  comprises  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  beautiful  forms,  and  all  under  names.  These  vary  in 
size  and  form  from  the  red  and  yellow  Mammoth,  60  to  80  lbs.  each,  to  the 
miniature  Coloquinte,  only  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  in  colour  from  the 
darkest  green,  almost  black,  to  yellow,  orange,  and  dark  red,  including 
also  many  strange  diversities  of  shape,  upon  which  appropriate  titles  are 
bestowed.  In  the  two  classes  for  collections  of  Pumpkins  and  Gourds  and 
for  Ornamental  Gourds  the  exhibits  are  good,  but  their  great  defect  is  that 
the  varieties  are  unnamed.  In  the  first-named  class  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South 
Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey,  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
Smrges,  Moat  House,  Chipstead,  Redhill,  the  chief  difference  between  the 
two  being  that  the  former  has  the  greatest  number  of  fruits.  With  Orna¬ 
mental  Gourds  Mr.  T.  Glen,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Montefiore,  Worth  Park, 
Crawley,  was  awarded  premier  honours  for  the  only  collection,  which  com¬ 
prise  some  exceedingly  handsome  and  brilliantly  coloured  fruits.  The 
heaviest  Gourd  is  shown  by  Mr.  Sturgess  and  weighs  80  lbs.;  the  second 
and  third  from  Messrs.  J.  Squire,  37,  Weston  Hill,  Upper  Norwood;  and  Mr. 
J.  Sharpe,  gardener  to  F.  Hatchett,  Esq.,  Parkfield,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  being 
but  little  inferior  in  weight,  Mr.  Osman  having  an  extra  prize  for  one 
weighing  58  lbs. 

VEGETABLES. 

Several  classes  were  devoted  to  vegetables,  and  in  the  principal  one — that 
for  the  “  best  exhibition  of  vegetables  arranged  for  effect  ” — some  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  collections  are  entered.  Mr.  H.  Waterman  has  secured  first 
honours  with  one  of  the  most  tastefully  arranged  exhibits  we  have  seen,  and 
the  general  quality  of  the  vegetables  is  also  highly  satisfactory.  It  includes 
a  great  number  of  varieties,  such  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Red  and 
Green  Cabbages,  Beet,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  Spinach,  Peas,  Beans,  Endive, 
Artichokes,  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and  small  Salads.  They  are  all  arranged 
in  Parsley,  and  tastefully  garnished  with  red  and  orange  Capsicums,  produc¬ 
ing  a  very  pretty  effect.  Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  Bickley  Park  Gardens,  Kent, 
who  is  second,  also  has  a  tasteful  and  praiseworthy  collection,  Mr.  Goodacre 
being  a  close  third.  For  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables  Mr.  J.  Neighbour  is 
the  principal  exhibitor,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher  ;  and 
for  six  dishes  of  vegetables  Mr.  T.  Beckett,  Cole  Hatch  Farm,  Amersham, 
Bucks,  is  first,  Mr.  Leonard  Harris,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  taking  the  second 
place.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  prizes  for  ten  dishes  bringing  good  competi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  W.  Meads,  gardener  to  Viscount  Barrington,  Beckett  Park,  Shriven- 
ham,  won  the  premier  position  with  fine  examples  of  Major  Clarke’s  Red 
Celery,  Henderson’s  Prolific  Potato,  President  Garfield  Tomato,  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  'Tender  and  True  Cucumbers,  Hollow-crowned 
Parsnip,  Early  Nantes  Carrots,  White  Globe  Turnips,  Veitch’s  Exhibition 
Sprouts,  and  good  Onions.  Mr.  J.  Waite  and  Mr.  Osman  are  the  other  prize- 
takers,  each  showing  well. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  show 
bunches  of  heavily  fruited  yellow  and  red  Crabs,  with  dishes  of  Monarch 
Plums,  also  Lord  Palmerston  and  Golden  Eagle  Peaches.  A.  V.  Box,  Esq., 
Brentford,  has  a  number  of  fully  expanded  Pear  blossoms  and  young  leaves 
from  a  tree  of  the  Louise  Bonne  variety.  Mrs.  Joliffe,  Yafford  House,  Sher- 
well.  Isle  of  Wight,  has  eight  dishes  of  Apples,  including  some  fine  Blenheim 
Pippins ;  and  Mr.  J.  Deverill,  Banbury,  has  a  large  collection  of  Onions 
Romsham  Park  Hero  being  the  principal. 


INTEENATIONAL  POTATO  SHOW. 

October  8th  to  10th. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  Potatoes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has  become 
firmly  established  as  one  of  the  chief  horticultural  events  of  the  year,  and 
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each  season  it  is  looked  forward  to  with  increasing  interest.  There  is  no 
lack  of  financial  support  from  the  numerous  fiiends  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  Exhibition  well  maintains  the  high  position  that  was 
speedily  taken  when  the  objects  were  fully  recognised.  In  several  respects 
there  has  also  been  a  considerable  advance,  and  in  one  particular  this  is 
especially  notable  at  the  present  Show — namely,  in  the  even  symmetrical 
form  of  the  exhibits.  At  one  time  there  was  an  undue  preponderance  of 
the  rough  course  character,  which  it  is  especially  desirable  should  be 
avoided  in  the  Potato,  and  huge  specimens  rath'  r  than  clean  useful  tubers 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  exhibitor.s.  Now,  however,  there  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  partiality  for  tubers  of  moderate  size  but  of  handsome 
appearance,  and  free  from  the  deep  eyes  and  general  roughness  which 
usually  disfigure  large  Potatoes.  At  the  Exhibition,  which  continues  open 
imtil  Friday  afternoon,  the  medium  size  Potatoes  predominate,  and  there 
is  a  most  satisfactory  scarcity  of  com-se  samples,  an  improvement  which  is 
undoubtedly  entirely  due  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Judges  to 
exhibitors  of  the  neater  tubers. 

In  point  of  numbers  this  Exhibition  is  not  quite  so  extensive  as  some 
that  have  preceded  it,  as  there  are  about  IdOO  dishes  in  competition,  and 
several  hundreds  of  dishes  were  exhibited  by  seedsmen,  bringing  the  total  to 
about  1800  dishes.  These  contain  from  nine  to  twelve  tubers  each,  and  the 
number  of  these  would  therefore  be  about  1(),000,  as  compared  with  20,000 
which  were  exhibited  last  year.  They  were  arranged  on  short  cross  tables 
in  the  transept,  which,  though  convenient  for  exhibitors  and  visitors,  did  not 
produce  such  a  good  effect  as  when  placed  on  larger  tables  in  the  nave.  The 
staging  was  not  quite  so  speedily  and  satisfactorily  performed  as  usual,  and 
great  delay  occured  in  the  judging,  consequently  we  can  only  briefly  note  the 
winners  of  the  prizes  and  the  principal  varieties  represented. 

Shortly  after  1  I’.ji.  the  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who, 
accompanied  by  a  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  conducted 
round  the  Show,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  afterwards  presided  at  the  luncheon. 

Class  A,  twenty -four  dishes  of  Potatoes. — The  first  prize  given  by 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  ;  the  second  by  Alderman  de  Keyser ;  the  third  by 
Jam^s  McIntosh,  Esq.,  Weybridge ;  the  fourth  by  P.  McKinlay,  Esq., 
Headley  Lodge,  Anerley ;  the  fifth  by  C.  Fawell,  Esq.,  4,  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard  ;  and  the  sixth  by  W.  Holloway,  Esq.,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  There 
were  twelve  exhibitors,  all  showing  remarkably  well,  the  collections  being 
close  in  merit,  and  all  distinguished  by  au  even  handsome  appearance.  The 
premier  position  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Col.  Cart¬ 
wright,  Eydon  Hall,  Byfield,  Notts,  who  liad  fine  dishes  of  the  following  : — 
Schoolmaster,  Edgcote  Purple,  Myatt’s  Prolific,  Prizetaker,  Snowdrop,  Red 
Emperor,  Prime  Minister,  Cardinal,  Fidler’s  Success,  American  Purple, 
Lady  Truscott,  Mr.  Breese,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Reading  Russet,  Early 
Regent,  Blanchard,  First  and  Best,  Adirondack,  International,  Queen  of  the 
Valley,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Favourite,  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  Mr W.  Ellington,  West  Row  Gardens,  Mildenhall,  was  awarded 
the  second  prize  for  a  meritorious  collection  in  which  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Early  King,  International  Kidney,  Snowdrop,  and  Mr.  Breese  were  very 
notable.  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dangarvel,  was  third  ;  Mr.  G.  Allen,  gardener  to 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  Bart.,  Rainsbury  Manor,  Hungerfcrd,  was  fourth;  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wiles,  gardener  to  11.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Edgcote  Park,  Banbury,  was 
fifth  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Pickworth,  Loughborougti,  sixth. 

Class  B,  eighteen  dishes,  open  to  gardeners  only,  and  the  awards  to  be 
made  by  gardeners.  All  the  priz3a  aie  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
There  were  eleven  competitors.  First  honours  were  adjudged  to  Mr.  Hughes 
for  a  most  praiseworthy  collection,  the  tubers  all  of  moderate  size,  but  even 
and  free  from  spot  or  other  defects.  The  varieties  were  Mr.  Breese,  Porter’s 
Excelsior,  Edgcote  Purple,  Edgcote  Seedling,  Cardinal,  Snowdrop,  Prize- 
taker,  Schoolmaster,  Adirondack,  Fidler’s  Piolific,  The  Dean,  Early  Regent, 
Reading  Russet, Fidler’s  Sncces.s.Red  Emperor,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Radstock 
Beauty,  and  Myatt’s  Prolific.  The  second  place  was  gained  by  Mr.  C.  Ilott, 
gardener  to  Major  Allfrey,  Wakefield  Park,  Mortimer,  his  best  dishes  being 
Reading  Hero,  Adirondack,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Prizetaker,  and  First  and 
Best.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wales  was  third,  Mr.  G.  Allen  fourth,  and  Mr.  J.  Lye  fifth. 

Class  C,  twelve  dishes. — The  first  prize  is  given  by  Mr.  Alderman  Evans  ; 
the  second  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros. ;  the  third  by  George  Ure,  Esq.,  Wheat- 
lands,  Bonnybridge,  N.B. ;  the  fourth  by  R.  Ru.ssell,  Esq.,  Derby  ;  and  the 
fifth  by  Messrs.  Brinkworth  &  Sons.  There  were  eight  exhibitors,  Mr.  J. 
Hughes  winning  the  premier  prize  with  even  tubers  of  Reading  Russet, 
Favourite,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Porter’s  Excelsior,  Edgcote  Purple,  Snow- 
drop.  The  Queen,  Schoolmaster,  Blanchard,  Fidler’s  Prolific,  M'-.  Breese,  and 
Woodstock  Kidney.  Mr.  E.  Ellington  was  a  close  second  with  Magnum 
Bonum,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  R  ading  Russet,  and  Vermont  Champion,  very 
good.  Mr.  T.  Pickworth  was  third,  Mr.  R.  Lye  fourth,  and  Mr.  R.  Wtst, 
gardener  to  J.  R.  Wigan,  Esq..  Northland,  Salisbury  fifth. 

Class  D,  nine  dishes. — All  the  prizes  are  given  by  Mr.  C.  Fidlei’. 
Eleven  lots  were  staged.  The  premier  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes, 
who  had  an  admirable  even  colb  ction,  comprising  Blanchard,  W'oodstock 
Kidney,  Porter’s  Excelsioi',  Prime  Jlinister,  Mr.  Breese,  Snowdrop,  The 
Dean,  Schoolmaster,  and  Reading  Russet.  Mr.  Tom  Tooley,  Newlauds, 
Banbury,  tvas  accorded  the  second  prize  for  fine  examples  of  Mr.  Breese, 
International,  Reading  Russet,  and  Schoolmaster  amongst  others.  Mr. 
Dean  was  third,  Mr.  W.  Kerr  fourth,  and  Mr.  R.  Ironside,  Keith  Hall, 
Inverurie,  fifth. 

Class  E,  six  dishes. — The  first  prize  is  given  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons, 
the  second  by  Messrs.  Barr  tt  Sons,  the  third  by  Shirley  Hibbert,  Esq., 
Kew,  and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  W.  Earley,  Ilford.  Fourteen  collections  were 
entered.  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  the  most  successful  in  this  class,  leading  with 
beautiful  e.xamples  of  Mr.  Breese,  Snowflake,  The  Dean,  Cosmopolitan, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Sunrise.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  secured  the  second  place 
with  Reading  Russet,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Edgcote  Purple,  Early  Regent, 
Mr.  Breese,  and  Sutton’s  Favourite;  only  a  few  points  behind  the  first. 
Mr.  L.  Stanton,  Towcester,  was  third,  Mr.  Tom  Tooley  fourth,  and  Mr.  G. 
Allen  fifth.  J'  > 

Class  F,  three  dishes  of  white  round  Potatoes. — The  first  prize  is  given 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  it  Co.,  the  second  and  third  by  James  WTight, 
Esq.,  Falkirk,  N.B.  There  were  four  competitors.  Mr.  W.  Ellington  won 
first  honours  with  medium-size  even,  clear  tubers  of  Iroquois,  School¬ 
master,  and  Vermont  Champion.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  second,  having  Early 
Regent  and  First-aud-Best,  excellent.  Mr.  W.  Kerr  v.is  third,  and  Mr.  T. 
Pickworth  fourth. 


Class  G,  three  dishes  of  coloured  round  Potatoes. — The  first  prize  is 
given  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean  ;  the  second  by  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside, 
Bickley;  the  third  and  fourth  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.  'There  were  nine 
competitors.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  first  with  handsome  even  tubers  of 
Reading  Russet,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Matchless.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles, 
gardener  to  R.  H.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Edgcote  Park,  Banbury,  took  the  second 
place  with  good  dishes  of  Reading  Russet  and  Adirondack,  being  especially 
good.  Mr.  W.  Ellington  was  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  fourth. 

Class  H,  three  dishes  of  white  kidney  Potatoes. — All  the  prizes  are  given 
by  Messrs.  Hooper  ik  Co.  Six  competitors  staged  in  this  class.  Mr.  W. 
Kerr  took  the  lead  with  Early  King  Offa,  Myatt’s  Kidney,  and  Pride  of 
America,  clean  and  good.  Mr.  W.  Ellington  followed  closely  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  International,  and  Magnum  Bonum.  Mr.  T.  Creed,  Kemsdale, 
Faversham,  and  Mr.  G.  Bloxham,  gardener  to  P.  D.  P.  Buncombe,  Esq., 
Brickhill  Manor,  Bletchley,  were  third  and  fourth. 

Class  J,  three  dishes  of  coloured  kidney  Potatoes. — The  first  prize  is  given 
by  Alfred  Lyon,  Esq.,  Stone  Villas,  Tottenham  ;  the  second  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Douglas,  Eastlake  Road,  Camberwell ;  the  third  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Buer,  57, 
Knightrider  Street,  London;  and  the  fourth  by  Messrs.  Brinkworth  ife  Sons. 
Sevi  n  entries.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  placed  in  the  leading  position  with  Mr. 
Breese,  Edgcote  Purple,  and  Piizetaker,  beautiful  evtn  tubers.  Mr.  W. 
Kerr  secured  the  second  prize  with  Early  Vermont,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and 
Defiance.  Mr.  W.  Ellington  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  were  third  and  fourth 
respectively. 

Class  K,  best  dish  of  any  white  round  Potato  of  English  origin,  twelve 
tubers  of  each.  All  the  prizes  are  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton  it  Son.s,  who  also 
give  the  prizes  in  the  three  following  classes,  the  exhibits  in  each  case  to  be 
of  Engli.sh  origin.  There  were  twenty-two  competitors.  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard, 
Bridge,  Canterbury,  was  first  with  excellent  tubers  of  Schoolmaster,  large 
and  even.  Mr.  J.  Lye  was  second  with  Porter’s  Excelsior,  even,  handsome, 
and  of  good  size.  Mr.  R.  Iionside  was  third  with  Donaldson’s  Victoria  alba, 
and  Mr.  Scotchbrook,  Northside,  Whittlesea,  fourth  with  Schoolmaster  of 
good  appearance.  Class  L,  best  dish  of  any  coloured  round  Potato. — Twenty- 
four  dishes  were  entered,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  being  first  with  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham,  particularly  handsome.  Mr.  R.  Deaii  was  second  with  the  same  variety, 
not  quite  so  good.  Mr.  G.  Kirkland  was  third  with  the  same,  rather  rougher  ; 
Mr.  Hughes  being  fourth  with  Reading  Russet,  large  and  fine,  but  somewhat 
spotted.  Class  M,  best  dish  of  any  white  kidney  Potato. — Twenty-one 
entries. — Mr.  Scotchbrook  was  placed  first  with  International  Kidney,  very 
even  and  handsome.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  was  second  with  Edgcote  Seedling  of 
moderate  size  but  very  clean.  Mr.  G.  Allen  was  third  with  Cosmopolitan, 
and  Mr.  Ironside  fourth  with  W^oodstock  Kidney.  Class  N,  the  best  dish  of 
any  coloured  kidney  Potato.  Sixteen  entries. — Mr.  S.  Ford,  gardener  to 
W'.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Horsham,  led  wuth  Prizetaker,  Mr.  Kerr  following 
with  Defiance  ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  with  Edgcote  Purple,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  with 
Sim’s  Lifeguard. 

Class  0,  the  best  dish  of  any  white-skinned  Potato,  new  variety  in  com¬ 
merce  not  offered  to  the  public  before  1884.  All  the  prizes  are  given  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  ifc  Co.  Sixteen  entries. — The  chief  puze  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  P.  McKinlay,  Headley  Lodge,  Croydon  Road,  Penge,  for  an  excellent 
dish  of  Chancellor  (Dean)  large  even  tubers.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury,  was  placed  second  wuth  Welford  Park  of  admirable  quality.  Mr. 
R.  Dean  was  third  with  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  J.  Hughes  fourth  with  Fidler’s 
Prolific.  Other  varieties  shown  in  this  class  were  ClyffeHall,  Prime  Minister, 
Recorder,  Telephone,  and  President  Garfield. 

Class  P,  best  dish  of  any  coloured  Potato,  new  variety  in  commerce  not 
offered  to  the  public  before  1884.  All  the  prizes  are  given  by  Mr.  C.  Fidler. 
Nine  entries. — Mr.  R.  Dean  took  the  lead  with  good  specimens  of  The  Dean. 
Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  second  with  the  same,  and  Mr.  Ross  third,  also  with  the 
same  variety  ;  Mr.  Wiles  being  fourth  with  Edgcote  Purple. 

Class  Q,  three  dishes  of  White  round  Potatoes,  open  to  exhibitors  who  have 
not  taken  a  first  prize  at  any  international  exhibition.  First  and  second  prizes 
are  given  by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  the  third  by  Messrs.  Brinkwater,  and 
the  fourth  by  James  Syme,  Esq.,  Stiathearn  House,  Beckenham.  Eleven 
entries.  The  fii'st  place  w'as  gained  by  Mr.  E.  Chopping,  Milton,  Sitting- 
bourne,  with  Early  Household,  Giant  King,  and  Reading  Hero,  Mr.  Allen 
following  closely  with  first  and  best  Schoolmaster  and  Porter’s  Excelsior, 
Mr.  James  Lye  and  Mr.  Skarratt  being  third  and  fourth. 

Class  R,  three  dishes  of  any  coloured  round  Potatoes,  open  to  exhibitors 
who  have  not  taken  a  first  prize  at  any  international  show.  The  first  prize  is 
given  by  J.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  31,  Moorgate  Street,  the  second  by  Samuel  East, 
Esq.  Portsoken  Ward,  London,  and  the  third  by  Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  Lymore, 
Beckenham.!  Fourteen  entries.  Mr.  G.  Kirkland,  Beddingtou,  was  first  with 
Vicar  of  L'sleham,  Adirondack,  and  Reading  Russet,  very  even  and  clean. 
Mr.  James  Lye,  Devizes,  was  second  with  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
and  Blanchard,  about  the  same  size.  Mr.  W.  Skarratt,  gardener  to  Miss 
Harrison,  Maidenhead  Thicket,  w'as  third  with  Sutton’s  Reading  Russet, 
Adirondack,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Allen  was  fourth. 

Class  S,  three  dishes  of  white  kidney  Potatoes,  open  to  exhibitors  who 
have  not  taken  a  first  prize  before.  The  first  prize  is  given  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kerr,  Durgavel.  Twelve  entries. 
Mr.  W.  Skarratt  was  first  with  Cosmopolitan  Kidney,  International  Kidney, 
and  Magnum  Bonum  ;  Mr.  G.  Allen,  following  with  Snowdrop  and  Wood- 
stock  Kidney  very  fine;  Mr.  E.  Chopping  was  third,  and  Mr.  R.  West 
fourth. 

Class  T,  three  dishes  of  coloured  kidney  Potatoes.  The  first  prize  is  given 
by  Messrs.  Brinkworth  it  Sons  ;  the  second  by  Henry  Ridgewell,  Esq.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and  the  third  by  J.  J.  Hanks,  Esq.,  Salsette,  Beckenham.  Nine 
entries.  Mr.  R.  West  secured  first  honours  for  Mr.  Breese,  American  Purple, 
and  Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  extremely  fine,  e.=pecially  the  first-named.  Mr.  S. 
Rogers,  Syer  House,  Whittlesea,  followed  with  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Trophy 
very  good.  Mr.  G.  Allen  and  Mr.  W.  Skarratt  were  the  other  prizetakers  in 
that  order. 

Class  T. — In  this  class  iMessrs.  Sutton  it  Sons  offered  four  prizes  for  the 
best  four  dishes  of  Potatoes,  selected  from  varieties  put  in  commerce  by 
them,  for  gardeners  only.  Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  the  most  successful  of  the 
exhibitors,  taking  the  first  place  with  remarkably  tine  tubers  of  Reading 
Russet,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Prizetaker,  and  First  and  Best.  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  followed  with  Reading  Hero,  Fillbasket,  Early  Regent,  and 
Reading  Russet,  rather  rougher.  Mr.  G.  Allen  was  third,  and  Mr.  W.Lay- 
zcll,  gardener  to’R.  Hartlaud,  Esq.,  of  Phipps  Bridge,  Merton,  was  fourth. 
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NEW  VARIETIES. 

Four  classes  were  provided  for  seedling  varieties  not  in  commerce — 
namely,  for  coloured  and  white  kidneys  and  for  coloured  and  white  round 
varieties.  Numerous  seedlings  were  entered,  and  the  following  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates. 

Miss  Fowler  (Ross). — A  white  kidney,  seedling  from  Sutton’s  Wood- 
stock  Kidney,  very  even  and  of  moderate  size.  This  had  been  previously 
named  Aspirant. 

Bride  of  Eydon  (Hughes). — A  white  kidney.  A  seedling  from  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  Myatt’s  Prolific,  a  handsome  heavy  clean  variety. 

Ellingtonia  (Ellington  j. — A  coloured  kidney.  A  cross  between  American 
Purple  and  Royal  Ashleaf.  It  is  a  rather  long  tuber,  pale  red,  with  a  few 
blotches  of  purple.  Very  prolific,  and  of  excellent  quality  for  table. 

M.P.  (Ross). — A  seedling  from  Paterson’s  Victoria.  A  really  excellent 
white  round  variety,  with  rather  deep  eyes,  but  very  prolific,  and  of  good 
quality. 

London  Hero  (Dean). — A  second  early  round  white,  from  Advance  crossed 
with  Woodstock  Kidney.  A  very  heavy  tuber  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
rough  skin. 

Chancellor  (Dean). — A  white  kidney,  smooth,  clean,  solid,  and  broad ; 
very  handsome. 

Harvester  (Dean). — A  white  kidney,  very  neat  and  even,  of  medium 
size. 

Suketra  (Holmes). — A  white  kidney,  described  on  another  page. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits,  —  From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gar¬ 
dens,  Chiswick,  came  thirty  dishes  of  seedlings  which  have  been  tried  during 
the  season  for  the  exhibitors  in  the  seedling  classes.  Very  notable  was 
M.P.  (Ross),  a  solid  lound  white  variety,  very  prolific  and  of  good  quality. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  150  varieties  of  Potatoes  from 
an  important  and  interesting  exhibition.  About  thirty-five  seedlings  were 
also  represented,  many  being  of  promising  appearance.  Large  heaps  of 
Reading  Hero,  Magnum  Bonum,  Reading  Russet,  Early  Regent,  Prizetaker, 
Lady  Truscott,  and  others  sent  out  by  the  firm  were  prominent  in  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  B.^hibition.  Five  hunches  of  Tomato  Chiswick  Red  were  also 
shown  by  the  same  firm. 

Messrs.  J .  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  exhibited  some  large  heaps  of 
standard  varieties,  including  Rivers’  Royal  Ashleaf,  Cosmopolitan,  School¬ 
master,  Carter’s  First  Crop  Ashleaf,  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  White  Elephant, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  a  new  white  round  seedling,  very  prolific,  and  the 
diminutive  Potato  before  noticed.  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  Girtford,  Sandy, 
exhibited  twenty-six  dishes  of  seedling  Potatoes,  representing  crosses 
between  many  varieties,  White-skinned  Beauty  of  Hebron  being  the 
principal^  parent.  Fine  samples  of  Autumn  Giant  Runner  Bean  and 
“  Open-air  ”  Tomatoes  were  also  included,  the  latter  being  a  small-fruited 
hut  prolific  and  hardy  variety. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  showed  sixty  dishes  of  Potatoes, 
mostly  of  great  size,  and  representing  a  number  of  varieties.  Very  notable 
were  Schoolmaster;  Imperator,  a  new  white  round  variety  ;  Reading  Hero, 
M  bite  Elephant,  and  International.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden, 
had  a  heap  of  Dakota  Red,  Kidney  Potato,  weighing  372  tbs.,  the  produce  of 
one_  tuber  grown  by  Mr.  Burrance,  Trent  Valley.  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  Reading, 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  dishes  of  Potatoes  grown  under  ordinary  field 
culture.  Fidler’s  Prolific,  a  large  white  kidney  certificated  in  1883  ;  White 
Elephant,  of  great  size;  and  Fidler’s  Improved  Ashleaf,  a  heavy  cropping 
white  kidney,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 


POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIMA. 

As  this  plant  proves  so  very  effective  and  useful  at  the  dullest  season 
of  the  year,  and  never  having  seen  it  planted  out  of  doors  advocated,  the 
following  note  may  prove  useful.  Some  years  ago,  having  some  old 
stumps  of  Poinsettias  doomed  for  the  rubbish  heap,  I  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  placing  them  out  with  the  other  winter-flowering  plants  early 
in  June.  The  plan  proved  very  successful,  as  the  old  stumps  threw  out 
from  seven  to  a  dozen  shoots,  and  when  lifted  in  September  they  were 
plants  measuring  from  2  to  3  feet  across,  and  from  18  to  24  inches  in 
height,  clothed  with  dark  green  foliage  to  the  ground.  They  were  care¬ 
fully  lifted,  potted,  placed  in  a  pit,  and  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few 
days,  and  never  lost  a  leaf.  They  were  afterwards  placed  in  a  warm 
airy  house,  and  in  due  time  on  every  shoot  appeared  splendid  scarlet 
bracts,  the  heads  varying  from  12  to  18  inches  across.  This  year  the 
same  plan  has  proved  equally  successful,  but  as  I  employed  younger 
plants  they  have  not  so  many  shoots  ;  in  other  respects  they  are  very 
promising.— Charles  Denning,  Holms  Lacy  Gardens,  Her(Jord. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Autumn  has  fairly  commenced  in  this  department,  and  we  are  now  busy 
cleaning,  storing,  and  preparing  for  winter.  Whenever  two  or  three  dry 
days  occur  and  the  soil  can  be  hoed  and  raked  all  weedy  quarters  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Any  quarters  recently  cropped  but  empty  now 
may  be  dug  up  roughly  or  trenched  and  left  well  exposed  to  the  weather. 
This  is  work  we  have  always  in  hand  in  winter,  and  we  find  it  very  con¬ 
venient,  as  the  garden  men  can  always  have  a  tiu-n  at  the  trenching  at 
any  convenient  time. 

Cabbages. — Plants  put  into  their  bearing  quarters  some  weeks  ago  have 


grown  well  since,  and  they  will  now  he  benefited  by  having  a  little  of  the 
soil  on  each  side  drawn  up  to  the  stems  with  a  drag  hoe.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  weather  our  earliest-planted  autumn  Cabbage  plants  are 
unusually  early.  The  first  of  them  look  as  if  they  would  head  about  the 
new  year,  and  if  they  do  of  course  they  will  be  in  use  for  spring  ;  but  we 
have  plenty  of  later  ones  which  will  come  in  then,  only  everybody  may 
not  have  such,  and  where  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  deficiency  at  any  time 
plant  more  out  at  once.  These  may  not  grow  much  this  autumn,  especi¬ 
ally  if  fro.'t  comes  soon,  but  they  will  stand  the  winter  well  and  make 
rapid  progress  in  spring. 

Tomatoes. — We  have  never  experienced  a  better  season  for  outdoor 
Tomatoes.  We  have  cut  many  ripe  fruits  weekly  since  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  there  are  stUl  many  to  ripen  ;  but  the  cold  nights  are  against 
them  now,  and  if  care  is  not  taken  many  of  them  may  decay  befoi-e 
ripening.  When  occasional  frost  or  constant  damp  rests  on  them  many  of 
the  fruits  become  black  on  the  side,  and  then  they  decay  quickly.  When 
the  plants  are  growing  against  a  wall  and  do  not  exceed  4  feet  in  height 
it  is  a  capital  plan  to  place  a  frame  light  over  them.  This  prevents  frost 
or  wet  injuring  them,  and  still  they  have  plenty  of  air  from  the  sides. 
Whenever  any  fruits  begin  to  change  colour  cut  them  and  put  them  in  the 
fruit-room  to  ripe  n. 

Lettuces  and  Endive  have  been  making  rapid  progress  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  many  winter  plants  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  autumn,  and  wherever  this  occurs  plants  still  in 
the  seed-beds  and  rows  should  be  lifted  and  planted  in  sunny  borders  or 
in  frames  for  late  use.  Wherever  there  are  empty  frames  fill  them  at 
once  with  such,  and  a  good  batch  of  Cauliflowers  may  also  be  sown. 
Runner  Beans  are  still  fresh,  and  promise  to  be  so  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  but  where  they  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fully  developed  seed 
pods  these  will  interfere  with  the  swelling  of  the  younger  pods,  and  if  the 
seed  is  not  really  valued  gather  all  the  old  ones,  and  the  young  pods  will 
soon  show  their  appreciation  of  the  operation. 

French  Beans  in  frames  should  have  all  the  light  and  air  available,  and 
do  not  keep  them  close  and  mo  st,  or  the  blooms  just  forming  uods  may 
decay  prematurely.  On  fine  days  it  is  best  to  withdraw  the  lights  and 
only  put  them  on  at  night.  Frame-sowing  must  now  cease,  but  in  heated 
pits  seed  may  be  sown  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  fruiting.  Where  good 
accommodation  of  this  kind  does  not  exist  sow  seeds  and  grow  the  plants 
in  pots. 

It  is  many  years  since  we  have  been  able  to  gather  so  many  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  the  fields  as  we  have  done  lately  ;  but  these  are  almost  finished 
now,  and  none  need  be  looked  for  in  November  ;  but  beds  formed  in  cool 
sheds  in  September  and  October  will  be  bearing  then,  and  as  they  are 
very  acceptable  in  the  kitchen  during  the  winter  continue  to  make  up 
small  beds  fortnightly.  Our  first  autumn  bed  was  formed  in  the  last  week 
of  August,  and  the  surface  of  it  is  now  white  with  the  produce.  Since 
then  other  three  have  been  made  up,  and  as  we  do  this  every  other  week 
we  expect  our  Mushroom  crop  to  be  a  constant  one  for  some  months 
to  come. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Pines. — Fermenting  material  if  not  indispensable  is  an  aid  to  economy 
in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants.  Tan  is  unquestionably  the  best  as  a 
heating  medium  for  the  roots  of  plants  and  where  it  can  be  procured  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Beds  of  this  material  occasionally  require  to  be 
renewed  about  this  time,  and  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  before  the 
season  is  too  far  advanced.  A  layer  of  12  or  18  inches  of  fresh  tan  mixed 
with  the  rest  will  afford  adequate  warmth  to  a  bed  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  present  is  a  seasonable  time  to  make  up  new  tan  beds,  which 
in  the  first  instance  should  be  made  from  3  to  4  feet  deep  ;  but  before 
putting  in  the  tan  it  is  well  to  prepare  it  by  laying  it  in  a  dry  airy  shed, 
where  it  can  be  turned  over  a  few  times,  as  by  this  process  it  becomes 
drier,  and  the  risk  of  violent  heating  is,  to  a  great  extent,  avoided.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  new  beds  demand  daily  attention 
in  respect  of  the  heat  generated,  or  much  mischief  may  ha()pen  at  the 
roots  of  the  plants  plunged  therein  before  it  is  discovered,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  be  remedied. 

Any  re-arrangement  in  connection  with  Pine  plants  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  month,  and  also  at 
the  same  time  any  renewals  of  the  beds  should  be  attended  to.  In 
arranging  the  plants  together,  give  those  which  are  fruiting  or  are 
expected  to  do  so  shortly  a  place  where  sufficient  heat  is  attainable  under 
any  circumstances,  and  where  the  full  force  of  sunshine  and  light  will  be 
efficacious.  Successional  plants  should  also  have  a  place  to  themselves 
which  is  not  likely  to  become  extremely  dry,  and  where  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  60°  and  moisture  is  at  all  times  present.  For  keeping 
young  stock  through  the  winter  in  the  best  condition  of  health  we  prefer 
light  pits  or  low  houses  having  beds  of  fermenting  materials  in  them,  as 
such  places  afford  conditions  more  congenial  to  vegetation.  It  is, 
however,  under  these  conditions  necessary  that  the  watering  be  done 
judiciously. 

The  season  has  now  so  far  advanced  that  artificial  heat  will  need  to 
be  steadily  increased ;  and  although  we  do  not  advocate  a  high  night 
temperature  we  deprecate  sudden  transitions  in  temperature  at  any 
season.  See,  therefore,  that  the  fires  are  fit  for  their  work  when  there  is  a 
probability  of  an  emergency  ;  55°  to  60°  at  night  is  sufficient  for  rooted 
suckers,  which  are  required  to  advance  slowly  in  growth,  60°  to  65°  about 
successional  plants,  and  70°  in  the  fruiting  department,  on  all  of  which 
an  advance  of  5°  by  artificial  means  should  be  allowed,  and  10°  to  15° 
from  sun  heat. 

Melons. — To  have  flavour  and  colour  in  Melons  ripening  in  October, 
it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  fine  weather  we  have  been  favoured  with 
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of  late,  to  have  at  command  a  good  supply  of  top  and  bottom  heat.  To 
attain  colour  and  flavour  the  temperature  during  the  ripening  period  of 
the  frui's  should  be  somewhat  light,  the  air  dry  and  airy,  and  these  cannot 
be  attained  without  recourse  to  fire  heat.  The  temperature  should  be 
maintained  at  70°  to  75°  by  artificial  means  through  the  day,  and  it  may 
fall  5°  during  the  night.  There  w  11  be  enough  moisture  in  the  house 
without  much,  if  indeed  any  need  of  damping,  but  it  is  essential  to  a  full- 
flavoured  Melon  that  the  roots  have  sufficient  moisture  to  maintain  the 
foliage  in  good  condition  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  must  be  kept 
healthy  by  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  available  sur¬ 
faces  being  occasionally  damped  in  bright  weather.  A  little  ventilation 
should  be  given  constandy  so  as  to  avoid  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  the 
most  should  be  made  of  sun  heat  by  allowing  an  advance  of  temperature 
from  it  to  85°  to  90°.  Keep  all  laterals  closely  pinched,  and  remove  them 
where  they  crowd  or  interfere  with  the  free  access  of  light  and  air  to  the 
principal  foliage  and  fruit. 

Cucumbers. — As  we  may  expect  any  time  to  have  a  change  in  the 
weather  the  plants  must  be  treated  in  accordance  therewith.  Then  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  air  admitted  very 
cautiously,  otherwise  mildew  would  be  likely  to  attack  the  plants,  in 
which  case  the  affected  parts  should  be  at  once  dusted  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  while  damp,  after  which  the  house  must  be  keptt  rather  dry  and 
airy  until  the  disease  has  been  eradicated.  During  the  next  three  or  four 
months  a  somewhat  drj'  atmo.'phere  should  be  maintained.  Damping 
available  surfaces  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  must  have  attention  in 
bright  weather,  and  on  bright  sunny  days  the  plants  may  be  lightly 
syringe  1  about  one  o’clock,  closing  at  the  same  time.  Keep  the  growths 
stopped  at  a  joint  beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  and  then  cut  where  the 
growths  are  likely  to  become  too  crowded,  and  seek  a  continuance  of  bear¬ 
ing  wood  by  cutting  out  exhausted  growths  and  training  others  in  their 
place.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  the  higher  on  mild 
and  low'er  on  cold  nights,  in  each  case  falling  5°  through  the  night,  70° 
to  75°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and  10°  to  15°  advance  from  sun  heat.  See 
that  the  roots  have  sufficient  moisture,  not,  however,  giving  any  water 
until  it  is  required,  then  give  a  thorough  soaking  with  tepid  liquid  manure, 
clear  and  weak.  Cut  the  fruits  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a  suitable 
size  for  table,  and  set  them  on  the  stem  or  neck  ends  in  saucers  in  which 
there  is  a  little  over  half  an  inch  of  water  in  a  fruit-room  or  other  suitable 
place  where  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  several  days.  The  plants 
relieved  in  that  way  of  the  demand  for  nutriment  in  that  direction  will 
direct,  or  rather  the  flow  of  sap  will  be  drawn  into  other  channels,  assisting 
in  the  swelling  and  finishing  of  the  younger  and  smaller  fruits,  continuing 
this  during  the  whole  fruiting  period  of  the  jrlants. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Ferns. — Adianturas,  Davallias,  and  other  Ferns  grown  on  speciall" 
for  supplying  fronds  for  cutting,  should  be  exposed  to  every  ray  of  ligh' 
that  they  will  bear.  They  should  be  elevated  as  close  to  the  glass  as  pos 
sible  and  given  a  good  circulation  of  air.  The  fronds  of  Ferns  grown  in 
a  close,  moist,  shaded  atmosphere  are  useless  for  purposes  of  cutting,  for 
they  commence  shrivelling  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  severed  from  the 
plants  ;  but  when  grown  in  a  moderately  cool  temperature  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light  and  air  they  last  much  longer.  Plants  that  have  been 
grown  for  this  purpose  in  cool  structures  will  now  need  a  little  fire  heat  at 
night,  so  that  the  temperature  will  not  fall  below  50°.  Unless  this  can  be 
maintained  the  plants  will  go  back  rapidly  instead  of  remaining  in  a  fresh 
healthy  condition.  Less  shade  generally  will  be  required  by  these 
plants  than  previously,  also  less  syringing  and  moisture  in  the  house 
after  this  date,  so  that  the  plants  wilt  have  every  opportunity  of  ripening 
before  the  winter.  Plants  that  have  had  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fronds 
removed  and  have  been  rested  will  soon  start  again  if  introduced  into  heat 
until  they  are  in  active  growth,  when  a  little  cooler  and  more  airy  struc¬ 
ture  should  be  given  to  ripen  and  harden  the  fronds  ready  for  the  time 
when  they  are  required  for  cutting. 

Solaginella  Kraxissiana  {clenticulata). — This  is  very  useful  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  decoration,  especially  for  furnishing  the  surface  of  pots,  and  for 
many  other  positions  in  dwelling  rooms  as  well  as  out.  Where  quantities 
are  used  in  such  positions  during  the  winter  a  good  stock  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  without  delay.  Shallow  pans,  boxes,  and  even  small  pots,  should  be 
planted  with  it,  so  that  it  will  have  ample  time  to  become  thoroughly 
established.  It  will  grow  freely  in  any  light  sandy  soil  ;  and  if  the  pots, 
boxes,  or  pans  are  placed  in  the  stove,  or  any  moist  heated  structure  after 
they  have  been  thinly  planted,  it  will  commence  active  growth  at  once. 
If  started  now  the  surface  of  the  boxes  or  pans  will  very  soon  be  covered, 
but  if  the  pans  are  not  made  up  until  later  in  the  season  growth  will  be 
very  slow.  The  more  shallow  the  boxes  and  pans  planted  with  this  moss 
the  better,  for  it  will  last  much  longer  in  rooms,  when  it  can  be  lifted  out 
of  them  and  used  with  the  soil  attached  to  its  roots,  than  it  will  when 
planted  in  a  greater  depth  of  soil,  which  must  be  shaken  from  it  before  it 
is  suitable  for  using  in  many  positions.  When  well  established  the  pans 
and  boxes  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  structure,  which  materially  adds  to 
its  lasting  properties  for  room-decoration. 

Panictim  variegatxnn. — This  is  a  useful  plant  for  associating 
Selaginella  for  room-decoration.  A  good  number  of  cuttings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand,  should  be  inserted  thickly  together  in  pans  and  boxes 
in  any  light  sandy  soil.  A  good  watering  should  be  given  after  insertion, 
and  the  cuttings  pieced  in  a  frame  in  a  heated  structure  kept  close  and 
shaded  until  they  are  rooted.  Little  plants  in  small  balls  of  moss  and  soil 
are  very  useful  for  decoration,  and  last  twice  the  time  that  they  would  do 
if  lifted  out  of  pans  and  boxes  and  placed  directly  in  dwelling  rooms. 
They  are  very  useful  in  small  po“s,  but  in  many  positions  they  cannot  bo 
used  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown. 


Tradcseantias. — The  variegated  forms  of  these  plants  are  also  invalu¬ 
able  for  the  above  purpose,  and  last  very  much  longer  in  rooms  than 
Panicum.  They  root  quickly  and  readily  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  structure, 
and  grow  rapidly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  These  should  be  rooted  from 
time  to  time  in  quantity  as  they  are  required,  and  may  be  used  straight 
from  pans  and  boxes  in  which  they  are  rooted,  for  they  do  not  appear; 
suffer  in  the  least  by  being  disturbed  at  their  roots.  Small  bunches  tied 
in  moss  and  intermixed  with  small  Fern«,  where  the  surface  is  covered 
with  Selaginella,  have  a  charming  appearance  both  by  day  and  gaslight. 
In  such  positions  they  last  longer  than  the  majority  of  plants  provided 
they  are  well  supplied  with  water. 

Petunias. — A  batch  of  strong  healthy  cuttings  of  dwarf  double  varieties 
should  now  be  selected  and  rooted,  if  useful  decorative  plants  are  required, 
in  5  and  6-inch  pots  early  in  the  season.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they 
should  be  established  in  2i-ineh  pots,  in  which  they  will  pass  the  winter 
safer  than  if  larger  were  employed.  After  they  are  rooted  and  potted  they 
should  be  kept  close  until  they  are  rooting  freely,  when  they  must  be 
gradually  hardened,  and  grown  close  to  the  glass  in  a  temperature  that 
will  not  fall  below  45°.  The  only  attention  needed  afterwards  is  to  water 
them  carefully  and  pinch  the  points  out  of  the  shoots  to  induce  a  dwarf 
compact  growth.  To  keep  these  young  plants  in  good  condition  for 
starting  away  vigorously  early  in  the  year  they  should  be  kept  growing 
slowly.  Use  for  a  compost  good  loam,  one-third  leaf  mould  and  sand  ; 
the  soil  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm  into  the  small  pots. 

Ucliotrogxes. — A  batch  of  the  cuttings  of  these  plants  should  also  be 
rooted  for  early  spring  flowering.  They  may  be  potted  in  the  same 
size  pots  and  grown  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  during  the 
winter.  Plants  that  have  been  standing  outside  and  intended  for  autumn 
and  winter  flowering  must  now  be  housed  without  delay.  The  pots  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  should  be  full  of  roots,  and  before  taking 
them  indoors  they  should  be  top-dressed  with  a  little  rich  soil.  This  will 
induce  root-action  and  keep  the  plants  growing  and,  in  consequence, 
flowering  for  a  long  time.  They  should  be  divided  into  at  least  two 
batches,  the  one  placed  where  the  temperature  at  night  will  not  fall  below 
60°,  and  if  freely  ventilated  during  the  day  will,  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
flower  abundantly.  The  other  batch,  for  at  least  a  month,  should  be  given 
as  much  air  as  possible  when  favourable  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
when  mild  ;  they  need  only  be  protected  from  frost.  These  plants 
should  be  liberally  supitlied  with  stimulants  at  their  roots,  or  artificial 
manure  occasionally  supplied  to  the  surface. 

Mignonette. — Tree  varieties  trained  upon  trellises  must  have  all  the 
flowers  removed  for  some  time  yet  directly  they  make  their  appearance. 
The  shoots,  as  they  extend,  should  be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible,  so 
that  when  allowed  to  come  into  flower  the  plants  will  have  an  even  neat 
appearance.  Abundance  of  light  and  air  must  be  given  daily  to  en¬ 
courage  a  strong  sturdy  growth,  which,  in  return,  is  sure  to  produce  large 
spikes  of  bloom.  Keep  the  roots  active  by  careful  watering  and  light 
applications  of  artificial  manure  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Clear  soot 
water  given  occasionally  is  very  beneficial.  Plants  in  5  and  G-inch  pots 
that  have  been  standing  outside  up  to  the  present  time,  and  are  intended 
for  flowering  in  about  two  months,  should  now  have  the  protection  of  a 
cold  frame.  The  plants  must  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
when  favourable  the  lights  can  be  removed  during  the  day,  and  a  little 
ventilation  afforded  at  night.  Succession  batches  should  also  be  under 
cover.  A  frame  should  be  placed  over  the  bed  of  plants  growing  outside, 
and  sown  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  spikes  for  cutting  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  lights  need  be  placed  over  this  batch  only  when  there  is 
fear  of  frost  or  heavy  rains.  In  another  batch  of  5-inch  pots  seed  may 
now  be  sown  to  afford  plants  for  late  spring  flowering. 


MANIPULATION  OF  QUEENLESS  HIVES. 


The  “Laird  o’  Luggiehead,”  after  descanting  _  on  the 
enthusiasm  and  silliness  of  lovers,  pointing  out  the  evils  to  be 
avoided,  follows  with  the  advice,  “  Wait  till  yer  banes  are 
hardened,  till  yer  baird  taks  a  grup  of  the  razar,  and  yer  purse 
can  stan  its  lane  before  you  attempt  to  catch  a  quean.”  The 
advice  is  good,  and  is  analogous  to  many  bee-keepers,  who  start 
apiculture  with  a  very  indili'erent  knowle  Ige  of  the  bee,  derived 
from  often  as  indifferent  teaching.  They  act  as  if  manipulation 
w'as  the  key  to  succe  s,  yet  worry  the  bees  to  death,  courting 
disease  and  disappointment  by  spreading  the  brood,  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  catch  queens.  Such  a  proceeding  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  when  she  is  to  be  deposed,  neither  should  queens  be 
marked  or  mutilated.  Bees  are  very  particular.  Any  so  marked 
are  sooner  or  later  doomed  to  destruction,  and  it  may  be  at  a 
time  when  the  loss  is  irreparable.  1  have  been  induced  to  make 
these  remarks  on  reading  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.’s  ”  letter  (see  pages 
251  and  252). 

Speaking  of  finding  queens  being  as  difficult  as  looking  “fora 
needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay,”  “  Y,  B.  A.  Z.”  will  find  in  previous 
issues  what  I  recommend  when  the  bee-keeper  cannot  distinguish 
her  by  the  motion  of  the  bees,  which  to  a  practised  eye  is  plain. 
I  advise,  like  the  “Laird  of  Lugguiehead,”  wait  until  you  have 
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had  some  experience  before  attempting  that.  The  most  clever 
attempt  I  ever  made  in  capturing  a  queen  bee  occupied  exactly 
one  week,  from  about  eight  o'clock  a.m.  till  four  o’clock  p.m. 
each  day.  I  was  quite  familiar  with  this  queen’s  appearance, 
having  witnessed  her  a  number  of  times  leaving,  then  re-entering 
the  hive  after  being  in  search  of  the  drone.  Her  appearance, 
unless  in  the  legs,  was  similar  to  the  workers,  and  after  she  w'as 
caught  distinguished  bee-keepers  pronounced  her  a  small  woi-ker. 
A  post-mortem  examination  proved  her  quite  a  normal  queen  in 
other  respects.  To  find  such  a  queen  would  have  puzzled  many, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  experts  who  compete  in  driving  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  qiieen  at  bee  shows. 

To  be  successful  in  catching  queens  the  bee-keeper  must 
know  first  the  appearance  of  queens,  then  experience  must  teach 
the  rest.  To  assist,  however,  in  the  art  of  catching  queens 
I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  that  queens  in  common  straw  hives 
will,  when  the  bees  are  being  driven,  drop  to  the  top  of  the  hive, 
the  bottom  when  inverted  ;  then  when  frame  hives  are  manipu¬ 
lated  the  queen  drops  from  the  comb  to  the  side  of  the  hive  or 
tioor,  and  will  not  unfrequently  by  out.  If  her  wings  are  not 
mutilated  and  the  day  warm  she  may  return,  but  if  they  are 
injured  she  will  probably  be  lost.  The  mutilating  of  queen’s 
wings  incite  the  bees  to  raise  young  ones,  which  hastens  her 
deposition ;  then  the  better  a  queen  can  by  the  abler  will  she  be 
to  follow  the  swarm,  which  I  never  knew  one  fail  to  do.  When 
the  queen  is  unable  to  by,  or  is  caught  in  the  act  of  swarming, 
the  bees  neither  settle  nor  swarm  satisfactorily. 

When  hives  are  properly  managed  there  should  not  be  any 
manipulation  required  after  September  until  the  month  of  April 
or  May  (suspected  cases  excepted',  unless  in  the  cleaning  of 
floorboards,  which  can  also  be  dispensed  with  if  perforated  zinc 
is  used.  All  inspections  of  hives  during  winter,  to  ascertain 
whether  food  is  required  or  anything  el^se,  is  but  the  work  of 
ignorance,  and  hastens  that  which  eminent  bee-keepers  seek  to 
avoid— viz.,  the  wearing  out  and  the  loss  of  bees;  but  here 
again  must  the  novice  be  puzzled,  because  the  individuals  who 
seek  to  do  away  with  the  brimstone  pit  by  saving  the  con¬ 
demned  bees  through  driving  tell  us  that  bees  living  now  are  of 
no  use  in  a  hive  in  spring,  if  such  teachers  would  explain  how 
these  conflicting  statements  can  be  reconciled  it  would  benefit 
beginners. 

Having  disposed  in  a  partial  way  of  the  impropriety  of  hand¬ 
ling  queens  and  manipulating  the  hive,  I  will  endeavour  to  show 
some  of  the  causes  of  queenless  hives  and  how  to  detect  them. 
Any  manipulation  that  induces  bees  to  gorge  themselves  and 
exposure  of  the  combs  excites  robbers  that  often  set  upon  the 
queen  and  kill  her,  when  the  bees  through  their  surfeit  do  not 
attempt  defence.  Injudicious  feeding,  exposure  of  honey  or 
syrup,  gives  the  bees  in  all  apiaries  for  miles  around  the  fever  to 
rob,  when  many  queens  may  be  expected  to  be  killed. 

Then  there  is  the  deposition  of  queens  through  stimulative 
feeding  and  irregular  combs,  such  as  is  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
hives  of  those  who  spread  the  brood,  or  in  those  containing  much 
drone  comb,  perhaps  made  if  the  queen  was  removed,  when  the 
gathering  of  honey  takes  place.  Here  again  is  information 
wanted.  Do  bees  hatch  quicker  or  begin  to  work  at  a  younger 
age  when  queen  is  removed  than  when  they  are  allowed  to 
remain,  as  they  should  be  ?  I  will  pause  for  an  answer  to  this, 
and  explain  to  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  that  what  he  describes  as  “  the 
bees  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  dashing  wildly  about  in 
the  front  of  the  hive,  as  if  robbing  was  going  on,”  &e.,  is  exactly 
as  he  describes  the  first  signs  of  the  want  of  a  queen,  which 
almost  bat  not  always  takes  place.  When  the  excitement  had 
subsided  it  is  a  proof  that  a  successor  is  being  raised,  and  he 
may  find  his  hive  not  queenless,  but  with  a  confirmed  drone- 
breeder.  To  kno  V  a  queenless  hive  by  the  disconsolate  hum  it 
is  necessary  to  listen  for  some  time.  If  a  steady  hum  is  con¬ 
tinued  then  all  is  right,  but  if  the  noise  is  spasmodic  then  it  is 
queenless.  In  quesnless  hives  the  bees  at  the  entrance  seem 
more  languid,  and  do  not  rush  out  and  in  with  the  same  activity 
as  do  the  bees  with  a  queen ;  their  antennae  are  more  drooping, 
and  they  do  not  seek  water,  nor  feed  as  bees  having  a  queen. 
In  manipulating  an  experienced  bee-keeper  can  tell  at  a  glance 
by  their  movements  as  well  as  the  sound.  The  easiest  way  to 
detect  the  presence  or  non-presence  of  a  queen  is  to  examine  the 
combs.  If  there  are  eggs  and  worker  brood,  all  is  right ;  if  not, 
something  is  wrong.  The  feeding  back  supers  or  frames  of 
honey  in  the  body  of  the  hive  if  cautiously  done  is  very  good, 
but  neither  so  good  nor  safe  as  when  done  from  above,  and  if 
done  on  the  principle  of  interposing  an  empty  super  between  the 
hive  and  the  full  one  the  bees  will  soon  clean  the  honey  down,  as 
they  often  do  with  filled  supers,  to  the  bee-keeper’s  chagrin. 

If  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  will  turn  back  to  some  of  the  earlier  issues 
of  this  Journal  he  will  find  that  the  system  of  feeding  back  is  not 


a  suggestion  of  Abbott's,  and  if  he  searches  farther  he  will 
find  “  R.  S.”  suggested  carbolic  acid  as  a  quieter,  preventer  of 
robbing,  and  disinfectant  as  well.  The  reasons  it  was  not  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  and  fell  into  abeyance  I  could  easily  explain,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  caiholic  acid  has  been  used  in  some  apiaries  for 
at  least  a  dozen  years,  and  an  Ayrshire  bee-keeper  with  whom  I 
am  ac  (uainted  had  at  that  time  a  supply  of  two  gallons  to  fight 
the  fell  destroyer.  From  the  many  experiments  I  have  made, 
microscopically  and  by  the  application  of  carbolic  acid,  I  can 
endorse  much  of  what  Mr.  Cheshire  says,  which  every  bee-keeper 
ought  to  be  proud,  and  trust  Mr.  Cheshire  will  reap  reward  for 
his  labours,  notwithstanding  the  fact  so  many  are  trying  to  fore¬ 
stall  him.  I  have  some  combs  that  were  treated  in  a  diseased 
state  two  years  ago  perfectly  free  from  disease,  and  two  of  my 
best  hives  at  this  moment  were  much  diseased  last  aut  imn,  but 
being  treated  with  carbolic  acid  are  now  free  from  disease. 
Notwithstanding  these  assuring  experiments  I  look  upon  carbolic 
acid  more  as  a  preventive  than  a  cur?,  and  always  r  gard  dis- 
eas  d  hms  as  unprofitable. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


THE  BESr  ASPECT  FOR  WINTERING  BEES. 

In  reply  to  “  R.  S.  V.  P.,”  I  may  state  that  my  halcyon  days  in  bee* 
keeping  were  for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  all  my  hives  faced  north 
during  both  summer  and  winter.  The  apiary  was,  however,  within  an 
enclosure  where  the  winds  from  north-wesq  north,  and  east  never  touched 
the  hives,  and  not  the  slightest  eddy  at  any  time  could  be  felt.  When 
the  sun  shone  its  rays  penetrated  the  enclosure,  so  that  when  the  bees 
ventured  out  tliey  had  every  advantage  ;  and  as  I  took  especial  care  to 
have  all  the  alighting  beards  protected  from  damp,  the  bees  were  never 
chilled,  enabling  them  to  reach  their  entrance  with  safety.  The  hives 
stmding  in  complete  shelter,  the  bees  were  never  seduced  to  leave  their 
hives  at  an  improper  time,  the  result  being  always  good  and  well-advanced 
hives. 

Another  aspect  with  the  hives  facing  north  would  not  be  so  favour¬ 
able — viz.,  if  the  hives  were  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  high  wall  or 
other  fence  without  shelter  from  north-west,  north,  and  east,  many  bees 
would  be  lost  when  out,  besides  those  in  the  hive  would  be  more  con¬ 
tracted,  and  the  hive  colder,  so  that  breeding  would  not  go  on  so  briskly, 
early,  and  profitable.  At  all  seasons  hives  should  have  a  position  free 
from  winds.  Where  that  is  wanting  artificial  means  to  attain  it  should 
b3ad)pted.  Doubtless  the  less  bees  fly  during  winter  the  less  food  is 
consumed.  Another  important  matter  is  that  hives  should  afford  ready 
access  to  the  bees  ;  tunnels  detain  them,  and  during  chilly  weather  many 
are  lost. 

Bees  leaving  their  hives  prematurely  can  only  be  remedied  after  the 
fact,  if  they  are  not  lost.  On  capturing  the  swarm  they  should  be  put 
into  dry  comb®,  if  these  can  be  had  ;  if  not,  the  hive  they  left  should  be 
thoroughly  heated  and  dried  before  returning  them.  Then  feed  to  en¬ 
courage  breeding,  as  after  that  is  commenced  in  earnest  bees  do  not  leave 
prematurely  so  readily. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-kkeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Barron,  Sketty  Nursery  Farm,  Swansea. — Catalogue  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  <^e. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. — Catalogue  of 
Roses,  Bulbs,  ij'c. 

Dammann  ifc  Co.,  Portici,  Naples. — General  Seed  Catalogue. 


All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  rel.it- 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  "We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Making  Stokehole  Watertight  (P.  R.). — If  you  consult  a  practical 
builder  on  the  subject  we  think  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  erecting  a 
divisional  wall  that  will  resist  the  action  of  the  heat ;  the  greatest  diffi- 
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culty  we  should  fear  would  be  in  keeping  out  the  water.  This,  however, 
may  be  accomplished  with  a  good  clay  backing  and  a  properly  built  sup¬ 
porting  wall.  In  very  wet  places  some  persons  heat  their  structures  with 
boilers  fixed  above  the  pipes,  the  water  being  forced  from  the  boiler  into  a 
chamber  considerably  above  it,  from  whence  it  flows  into  the  pipes  below. 
We  are  obliged  by  your  commendatory  letter.  We  are  always  ready  to 
impart  information  when  we  are  able  to  do  so. 

Caterpillars  {E.  L.  L.). — We  know  of  no  means  by  which  the  chrysalids 
can  be  destroyed  by  any  ready  means.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  will 
have  a  similar  plague  another  year,  as  the  weather  may  not  be  favourable 
for  the  moths  that  are  the  parents  of  the  caterpillars.  Had  you  employed 
a  man  to  have  dusted  the  plants  heavily  with  soot  when  the  leaves  were 
wet  with  dew  many  of  the  caterpillars  would  have  been  destroyed  and  the 
crops  benefited,  soot  being  an  excellent  manure.  We  are  not  aware  that 
caterpillars  on  Cabbages,  &c.,  constitute  the  food  of  any  particular  birds, 
but  perhaps  some  of  our  ornithological  readers  can  supply  information  on 
this  point. 

Boards  for  Chrysanthemum  Blooms  (A,  B.). — Boards  are  easily  made 
of  three-quarter-inch  deal,  planed  smoothly,  and  painted  a  rather  light 
green.  All  the  boards  are  of  an  uniform  width  of  18  inches,  and  are 
raised  by  legs  screwed  into  the  cross  battens  near  each  end,  6  inches  high 
at  the  back  and  2  inches  at  the  front.  For  six  blooms  the  boards  are  1  foot 
long,  for  twelve  2  feet  long,  and  two  of  these  can  be  used  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  and  so  on.  As  we  have  not  received  the  schedule  of  the  York 
Chrysanthemum  Society  we  are  unable  to  inform  you  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  Secretary. 

Pit  for  Grapes  {A.  B.). — We  have  seen  excellent  Grapes  grown  in  pits 
similar  to  the  one  figured  last  week,  where  the  subsoil  is  dry  ;  but  where  it  is 
wet  houses  should  be  built  above  ground.  We  should  not  have  the  roof 
much  flatter,  as  this  would  simply  shorten  it  and  have  no  corresponding 
advantage.  No  doubt  the  pit  could  be  heated  with  sufficient  piping  arranged 
down  the  path,  but  it  would  be  more  economical  to  have  at  least  one  pipe 
along  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  we  fail  to  see  anything  to  prevent  such  an 
arrangement.  With  top  ventilation  alone  lids  should  open  the  whole  length 
of  the  house. 

Tea  Roses  for  Exhibition  {Idem). — Catheiine  Mermet,  Mardchal  Niel, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Devoniensis, 
Madame  Lambard,  Niphetos,  Madame  Bravy, Jean  Ducher,  Perle desJardins, 
and  Rubens. 

Grapes  in  Greenhouse  {Clifton). — After  Black  Hamburghs  have  been 
ripe  for  some  time  they  lose  much  of  their  dark  colour  and  assume  a  reddish 
hue,  but  do  not  turn  sour  unless  the  footstalks  become  affected  with  gan¬ 
grene,  which  is  known  as  shanking.  This,  however,  usually  affects  Grapes 
just  as  they  are  ripening.  It  is  mainly  the  cause  of  defective  root-action  or 
ungenial  soil,  and  is  aggravated  by  overcropping  and  general  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  foliage  in  permitting  the  growths  to  be  overcrowded.  If  the 
Grapes  are  quite  ripe  and  the  house  shaded  we  should  cut  the  bunches  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  laterals  attached.  Insert  these  in  wine  bottles 
of  water,  and  suspend  them  in  a  room  having  a  temperature  of  about  45°,  of 
course  cutting  out  all  imperfect  berries.  Your  Buckland  Sweetwater  does 
not  bear  probably  because  the  wood,  if  it  is  strong  enough,  is  not  well 
matured.  A  free  grower,  and  more  certain  white  Grape,  is  Foster’s  Seed¬ 
ling.  If  you  cut  the  fruit  you  would  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  allow 
your  house  rather  brisk  artificial  heat,  giving  at  the  same  time  abundance 
of  air  for  a  fortnight  for  ripening  the  wood. 

Grubs  in  Begonia  Tubers  {G.  S.). — As  the  tubers  get  old  they  are 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  underground  enemies,  the  same  as  the  corms  of 
Cyclamens  are.  The  latter,  if  free  from  maggots  when  potted  in  soil  that 
has  been  made  hot  over  a  fire,  will,  we  think,  remain  free ;  and  soil  so 
heated  is  improved  in  fertility.  We  should  shake  the  Begonias  out  of  the 
soil  and  dip  the  tubers  in  a  mixture  of  softsoap  and  tobacco  water,  then 
dry  them  and  store  in  previously  heated  and  dried  soil.  It  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  keep  raising  young  tubers,  as  the  old  are  ever  liable  to  “  go 
wrong  ”  in  some  way. 

Heat  in  Outdoor  Mushroom  Bed  {Amateur). — Heat  rises  in  the  beds 
or  ought  to  rise,  after  they  are  made  up  ready  for  spawning,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  the  spawn  is  not  inserted  until  the  heat  has  attained  its 
maximum  and  commenced  falling.  When  it  is  about  00°  2  or  3  inches 
below  the  surface  the  spawning  may  be  done,  and  if  the  heat  is  maintained 
about  80° — a  degree  or  two  above  or  below  not  being  material — the  mycelium 
will  spread  if  the  manure  is  in  good  condition  and  the  spawn  also  good. 
The  amount  of  covering  applied  must  obviously  depend  on  the  heat  of  the 
bed  or  the  weather.  If  the  temperature  rises  above  85°  reduce  the  cover¬ 
ing  ;  if  it  falls  below  75°  increase  it — that  is,  the  heat  below  the  casing.  If 
a  thermometer  laid  on  the  bed  under  the  straw  registers  60°  that  will 
suffice  for  the  spread  of  the  mycelium,  and  when  Mushrooms  appear  the 
temperature  may  be  about  55°.  A  waterproof  covering  may  be  used  over 
the  straw  if  the  bed  is  not  too  warm,  or  when  the  surface  is  not  above  60°. 
If  warmer  than  that  either  the  covering  must  be  removed  or  the  litter 
underneath  it  reduced  in  thickness. 

Cucumber-Root  Disease  (IF.  Raynor). — The  roots  you  have  sent  are 
seriously  affected  with  the  disease  that  has  been  microscopically  examined 
and  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  ; — “  The  root  nodules 
are  generally  assumed  to  have  a  fungus  origin,  but  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  long 
ago  described  the  disease,  and  showed  it  to  be  caused  by  a  parasite  of  another 
nature.  The  description  he  illustrated  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  It  would 
seem  that  the  pest  which  causes  the  mischief  is  not  always  readily  seen,  or 
maybe  it  escapes  into  the  surrounding  soil,  or,  after  working  the  mischief, 
perishes;  but  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  detect  Mr. 
Berkeley  himself  confesses.  For  our  part  we  have  frequently  seen  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  nodules  just  in  the  condition  described  by  Mr.  Berkeley,  with 
the  parasites  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  egg  condition  upwards.  Mr. 
Berkeley  refers  these  parasites  to  vibrios,  which  belongs  to  the  infusoria 
(properly  confervoid  Algre),  common  in  foetid  water,  &c.,  and  always,  we 
believe,  extremely  minute  in  size ;  but  the  animals  are  just  over  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  long,  whilst  vibrios  are  ten  times  smaller,  and  do  not 
arise  from  eggs,  but  increase  by  the  formation  of  new  joints  and  separation 


at  the  articulations.  The  parasite  appears  to  us  to  belong  rather  to  the 
oviparous  section  of  the  genus  Anguillula,  which  includes  the  ‘  vinegar  eel,’ 
and  except  that  it  is  only  about  one-half  the  size,  it  is  very  similar  in  all 
stages  of  growth  to  A.  Tritici,  an  eel  found  infesting  blighted  Wheat.  It  is 
often  complained  that  men  of  science  cannot  specify  cures  for  the  diseases 
they  describe,  but  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  in  regard  to  cures 
pathological  botanists  considerably  resemble  doctors  of  medicine.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because  a  doctor  can  tell  by  certain  symptoms  his  patient 
may  have  Asiatic  cholera  or  cancer,  that  he  can  therefore  cure  the  disease  ; 
or  because  a  fireman  sees  your  house  is  being  destroyed  by  fire,  he  can  from 
that  mere  fact  extinguish  the  blaze.  Physic  and  water  sometimes  do  won¬ 
derful  things,  and  in  the  case  of  worms  in  the  roots  of  Cucumbers,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  destroy  the  plants  and  look  to  the  compost,  which  probably 
harbours  the  parasites.” 

Names  of  Fruit  {J.  P.). — The  Grapes  you  have  sent  are  good  examples 
of  1,  Buckland  Sweetwater;  2,  Foster’s  Seedling.  {E.  Price). — 1  and  2, 
Ribston  Pippin;  3,  Cellini.  {J.  H.  N.). — 1,  Lord  Grosvenor;  3,  Fearn’s 
Pippin  ;  4,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  5,  decayed  ;  6,  Beurrd  Diel.  (TF.  D.). — 

1,  Bess  Pool ;  2,  Gloria  Mundi ;  4,  Costard  ;  1  Pear,  Flemish  Beauty  ; 

2,  Nouveau  Poiteau  ;  3,  Catillac.  {D.  Mackie). — 1,  decayed;  2,  Vicar  of 
VVinkfield  ;  3,  Warner’s  King;  4,  Gravenstein.  {G.  Southcott). —  1,  Brown 
Beurrd ;  2,  Devonshire  Buckland;  3,  Devonshire  Queen;  4,  not  known. 
(A.  C.). — Borsdorfer.  {Charles  Stocking). — Striped  Beefing.  {J.  S.). — The 
large  Apple  Hollandbury,  the  small  Cellini.  {T.  Stephens). — Red  Autumn 
Calville.  {J.  S.). — 1,  Cellini;  2,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  Barton’s  Incom¬ 
parable  ;  4,  Golden  Russet ;  5,  not  known  ;  6,  Winter  Marigold. 

Names  of  Plants  {Tin  Box). — Though  you  write  complainingly  we  do 
not  think  you  have  much  cause  for  complaint.  If  you  have  not  read  the  full 
reply  we  gave  on  page  275  in  our  issue  of  September  the  18th,  that  is  scarcely 
our  fault,  but  rather  your  own  omission.  {H.  K.). — Oncidium  flexuosum. 
{B.  A.  IF.). — Crataegus  coccinea. 

Errata. — In  the  “Notes  on  Dahlias”  on  page  805,  their  “  three  great 
wants  ”  are  stated  to  be,  “  plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  loam,  and  plenty  of  water.” 
The  word  “loam”  should  have  been  printed  “room;”  but  if  they  have 
plenty  of  loam  as  well  they  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  addition.  The 
word  “we  ”  in  the  third  line  from  top  of  page  317  should  have  been  “who,” 
and  “  Senex  ”  thatches  his  bee-houses  with  Heather.  The  printer  perhaps 
thought  “  leather  ”  would  be  more  durable,  but  we  hope  in  future  he  will 
“  follow  copy.” 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— October  8th. 

Busines  quiet.  Large  supplies  of  home-grown  Apples  reaching  us,  prices  falling. 


FRUIT, 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  ..  .. 

J  sieve 

3 

6 

to  8 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Chestnuts  .. 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . . 

per  100  lbs. 

60 

0 

55 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

A  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

1  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  lb. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Figs  ..  .. 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums  . 

*  Sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  . . 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  . .  . . 

. 

•  •  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

..each 

4 

0 

7 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes  . . 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Lettuce  ..  ..  . 

dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

P 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . .  . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions  . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

.  100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz. 

bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers  . . 

.  each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Endive  ..  .. 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

.  bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  . . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

.  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

AUTUMN  CORN  SOWING. 

Once  more  the  time  has  arrived  for  coming  to  a  decision  about 
the  division  of  the  land  for  the  crops  of  next  year.  Local  circum¬ 
stances  must  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  our  arrangements  ; 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  means  at  our  disposal  for 
its  cultivation,  implements,  motive  power,  manures,  all  must  be  passed 
in  review,  for  although  we  may  be  fully  sensible  of  the  best  way  of 
cropping  the  land,  yet  the  means  at  our  disposal  may  be  insufficient, 
and  then  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  That  high  farming  pays 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  answers 
best  to  take  a  small  farm  and  apply  £20  per  acre  to  its  culture  rather 
than  a  large  one  with  only  the  proverbial  £10  per  acre.  By  high 
farming  we  do  not  mean  extravagant  farming  ;  rather  do  we  aim  at 
strict  economy,  but  it  is  economy  tempered  by  discretion.  A  neigh¬ 
bour  of  ours  sowed  Wheat  last  autumn  upon  a  piece  of  poor  land 
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foul  with  twitch.  The  straw  of  this  crop  was  not  more  than  2  feet 
high,  and  the  ears  and  grain  were  both  equally  undersized.  Another 
neighbour  sowed  bia  Wheat  upon  heavy  undrained  land  into  which 
a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  quite  a  third  more  than  the  usual  quantity, 
had  been  ploughed,  but  the  crop  was  in  every  way  below  par.  Both 
these  cases  were  examples  of  extravagant  fanning,  the  first  slovenly 
piece  of  j'ractice  being  a  mere  ■waste  of  seed  and  labour,  and  the 
other  a  wasteful  and  useless  expenditui'e  of  manure  simply  from  the 
absence  of  drains  and  of  mechanical  division  in  the  soil.  High 
farming,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  here,  implies  drainage  and 
mechanical  division  of  the  soil,  a  clean  seed  bed,  the  correct  and 
economical  application  of  manure,  carefully  selected  seed,  timely 
sowing  ill  the  best  way.  These  are  all  simple  but  most  important 
matters  of  detail,  but  how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  an  intelligent 
careful  application  of  them  in  practice  !  Said  a  sensible  landowner 
to  a  would-be  tenant  ;  “  Give  me  proof  that  you  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  and  capital  to  farm  ray  land  in  the  best  way,  and  I  will 
take  care  that  the  drainage  and  buildings  are  sound  and  complete.” 
This  is  the  spirit  that  should  animate  such  contracts,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  so  eventually. 

The  proportion  of  land  for  Wheat  culture  has  hitherto  on  many 
home  farms  been  about  one-third  of  the  arable  land,  but  the  growing 
importance  of  green  crops  for  spring  folding  may  lead  to  some 
reduction  of  that  proportion.  Rye,  Winter  Oats,  and  Barley  Avill  be 
sown  more  extensively  as  the  knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  such 
crops  spreads.  Rye  is  especially  valuable  both  for  folding  and  for 
an  early  supply  of  green  fodder  both  for  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
yards.  Take  the  spring  of  the  present  year  for  exam[)le.  A  mild 
winter  and  an  early  growth  upon  the  pastures  led  us  to  expect  an 
early  clearance  of  the  cattle  yards,  but  a  sudden  change  to  colder 
weather  retarded  the  turning-out  several  weeks,  rendering  the  earliest 
cut  of  Rye  of  especial  value.  So,  too,  with  the  Winter  Oats  and 
Barley.  There  is  always  the  option  of  turning  sheep  upon  both  these 
crops,  and  then  if  our  land  is  sound  and  fertile  the  corn  may  be  let 
grow  again  ’\vith  the  assurance  of  a  fair  crop  of  grain,  or  these  crops 
and  Winter  Tares  are  all  available  for  the  silo.  We  regard  Winter 
Oats  as  an  especially  desirable  crop  for  the  grain  alone.  The  plant 
is  usually  abundant  and  strong,  and  the  crop  of  grain  good,  ripening 
at  a  time  when  fine  weather  may  generally  be  reckoned  upon  ;  and 
the  land  is  available  in  good  time  for  a  crop  of  roots,  which  is  usually 
a  good  one,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  nitrates 
brought  to  the  soil  during  winter  by  atmospheric  agency  are  taken 
up  and  preserved  by  the  roots  of  the  green  crop,  without  which  there 
would  have  been  a  considerable  loss  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 

White  Wheat,  either  Rough  Chaff  or  Champion,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  profitable  under  good  culture  in  the  mild  climate  of  the 
southern  counties  ;  and  for  less  favoured  parts  those  well-known  sorts 
of  Red  Wheat,  Lammas  and  Golden  Drop,  are  generally  considered 
best ;  yet  we  have  certainly  reason  to  speak  well  of  Square-head  Red 
Wheat  with  its  stout  sturdy  straw,  fine  ears,  and  large  heavy  grain. 

Winter  Beans  are  worth}''  of  more  general  attention,  thriving  as 
they  do  in  so  many  kinds  of  soil.  Sown  far  enough  apart  for  the 
horse  hoe  the  crop  is  a  profitable  and  easily  managed  one.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  October.  Winter  Tares  are  often 
sown  much  too  early.  If  sown  in  September  they  frequently  grow 
so  fast  before  cold  weather  sets  in  that  the  plants  become  long  and 
tender,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  so  much  from  extreme  cold  that  the 
crop  becomes  worthless.  Sown  now  we  get  a  nice  short  sturdv 
growth,  Avhich  passes  well  through  severe  winters,  and  starts  into  a 
quick  strong  growth  in  spring. 

A  stale  furrow  is  frequently  recommended  for  Wheat-sowing,  but 
we  prefer  to  follow  the  ploughing  closely  with  the  sowing,  and  by 
using  the  press  drill  the  grain  is  buried  sufficiently  deep  to  enable  the 
roots  of  the  young  plants  to  lay  well  hold  of  the  soil,  which  is  an 
important  matter  both  to  prevent  the  plant  becoming  frost- drawm 
and  the  straw  from  becoming  lodged,  which  latter  most  desirable 
thing  it  will  not  always  ensure,  we  regret  to  say  ;  for  after  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  in  which  so  much  Wheat  was  levelled  to  the  ground 
just  as  though  a  roller  had  passed  over  it  this  year,  it  would  be  non¬ 
sensical  to  say  that  any  method  of  culture  would  or  could  prevent  it  ; 
but  deep-sown  seed  undoubtedly  contributes  to  the  plant  ia}’ing  well 
hold  of  the  soil.  It  will  be  obvious  to  practical  men  that  our  object 
for  following  the  ploughing  closely  is  to  ensure  early  sowing,  the 
delay  of  a  day  often  causing  an  interval  of  several  weeks  between 
lire  ploughing  and  sowing,  for  when  the  weather  once  becomes  broken 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  apt  to  continue  so. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Lahour. — Ploughing  for  the  autumn  seed  corn  is 
now  the  most  important  work  for  steam  tackle  and  for  horses.  When 
steam  power  is  available  the  work  is  got  through  with  economy  and 
dispatch,  the  horses  following  the  ploughing  closely  with  the  drill,  the 
rows  being  set  10  inches  apart,  the  harrows  passing  over  once  after  the 
drill,  then  come  the  men  with  the  manure  sown  broadcast,  followed  by 


the  harrows  again.  The  autumn  sowing  of  artificial  manure  is  a  quarter 
cwt.  nitrate  of  potash,  three-quarters  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  quarter  cwt. 
steamed  bone  flour,  quarter  cwt.  superphosphate,  quarter  cwt.  coprolite, 
or  1|  cwt.  per  acre.  Procure  the  manures  separately  from  a  reliable  firm, 
and  have  them  mixed  at  the  farm  under  careful  supervision.  More 
money  has  been  squandered  upon  worthless  artificial  rnanures  of  late 
years  than  upon  anything  else  in  farming.  Of  the  quantities  of  seed  to 
be  sown  per  acre  opinions,  and  in  fact  requirements,  are  different.  In 
soil  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  every  good  seed  may  be  expected  to 
germinate  and  produce  a  plant,  and  the  lesser  quantity  will  suffice  ;  but 
in  badly  cultivated  or  freshly  broken-up  soil  so  much  seed  is  spoilt  that 
there  must  be  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  sown.  Of  Wheat 
sow  two  to  two  and  a  half  bushels,  Oats  four  to  six  bushels,  Barley  three 
to  four  bushels.  Beans  two  to  three  bushels,  and  Rye  three  to  four 
bushels.  See  that  the  seed  beds  are  harrowed  thoroughly,  and  finished 
in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner.  On  land  of  a  heavy  or  close 
texture  that  is  liable  to  be  beaten  down  to  a  hard  surface  by  heavy 
make  enough  open  furrows  or  drains  to  carry  off  surface  water  quickly  , 
and  upon  long  sloping  fields  have  a  few  diagonal  drains  to  check  an 
excessive  flow  of  water  along  any  of  the  open  drains.  Remember  that 
the  plough  cannot  finish  such  drains  at  the  ends,  where  hedges  prevent 
the  horses  drawing  the  plough  quite  through  the  headlands,  and  that  a 
man  is  required  to  go  round  each  field  with  a  spade  to  finish  them. 

The  weather  has  continued  so  fine  that  land-cleaning  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  at  an  end  till  heavy  rain  sets  in  ;  so  much  good  work  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  that  our  land  is  unusually  clean,  and  autumn 
cleaning  is  infinitely  preferable  to  spring  cleaning.  As  the  different 
implements  of  the  farm  can  be  spared  see  that  they  are  well  cleaned, 
oiled,  painted,  and  put  into  thorough  repair.  It  is  by  far  too  common  to 
see  tools  left  in  the  fields  after  work  is  done,  or  if  brought  to  the  build¬ 
ings  just  crowded  together,  and  left  without  any  attention  being  given  to 
cleaning  or  repairs.  One  should  remember  that  costly  implements 
represent  just  so  much  property  entrusted  to  our  care,  and  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  point  of  duty  to  keep  everything  in  the  best  order.  Repeatedly 
have  we  been  to  farm  auction  sales  at  the  season  of  the  year,  and  very 
seldom  indeed  have  we  found  the  implements  in  good  order. 


FARM  LITERATURE  FOR  EMIGRANTS. 

I  AM  going  to  Tasmania  with  the  intention  of  farming,  and  should 
like  to  take  with  me  a  good  set  of  books  on  the  science  of  agriculture, 
the  dairy,  cheese-making,  cattle-breeding,  &c.,  &c.  If  the  writer  of  your 
“  Home  Farm  ”  articles  would  make  up  a  list  pf  such  books  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged. — Twenty-yeabs  Subscriber. 

[“D.airy  Farming,”  Cassell,  Better,  Galpin  &  Co., Belle  Sauvage  Yard, 
Ludgate  Hill  ;  “The  Book  of  the  Horse,”  and  “  The  Book  of  Poultry,  ’ 
by  the  same  firm.  These  works  are  the  best  and  latest  upon  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat,  each  of  them  being  thoroughly  full  and  exhaustive. 
In  addition  take  “  Text  Book  of  Veterinary  Obstetrics.”  by  George 
Fleming,  F.R.C.Y.S,  ;  Balli^re,  Tindall  &  Co.,  King  William  Street, 
Strand.  “  Tropical  Agriculture  ;  ”  Spon,  Charing  Cross.  “  The 
Gardener’s  and  Farmer’s  Reason  Why ;  ”  Houlston  &  Wright,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row.  A  set  of  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  volumes;  published  by  John 
Muiray,  Albemarle  Street.  “Agricultural  Engineering,  Farm  Buildings, 
Motive  Powers  and  Machinery  of  the  Steading.  Field  Machines,  and 
Implements  ;  ”  by  G  .  H.  Andrews,  C.E.  “  Clay  Lands  and  Loamy 
Soils  ;  ”  by  Professor  Donaldson.  “  Outlines  of  Modern  Farming  ;  ’  by 
R.  Scott  Burn.  “  The  Drainage  of  Districts  and  Lands,”  by  G.  Drys- 
dale  Dempsey,  C.E. ;  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  Two  other  works  may  be  useful  to  you— “The 
Emigrant’s  Guide  to  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,”  “  General  Hints  to 
Emigrants,”  both  published  by  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.] 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camdex  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32'40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  ’V. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

a 

*5 

Ph 

18S4. 

September 

and 

October. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32S 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

fS 

30.1  77 

G1.6 

57.0 

S.E. 

57.0 

G7.1 

52.0 

96.8 

45.8 

0.010 

Monday . 

29 

30.007 

G1  9 

58.4 

Calm 

58.0 

G3.4 

65.4 

72.5 

50.1 

O.OID 

Tuesday . 

30 

30.222 

53.1 

47.7 

N. 

57.0 

01.8 

40.6 

81.1 

33.6 

0.010 

Wednesday  .. 

1 

.30.(132 

56  9 

54.4 

S.W. 

5G.I 

63.4 

50.8 

104.7 

45.2 

— 

Thursday  .. . . 

2 

sn.i'V 

50.2 

47.7 

Cal  m 

55.5 

61.2 

39  9 

62.5 

33.4 

0.025 

Friday . 

3 

30.083 

54.1) 

50.2 

W. 

55.4 

C2.3 

47.4 

105.8 

41.9 

— 

Saturday  . . . . 

4 

30.47G 

49.8 

44.9 

N.W. 

54.2 

60.3 

37.8 

103.0 

29.9 

— 

30.156 

55.2 

51.5 

50.2 

62  8 

46.3 

89.6 

40.0 

0.055 

REMARKS. 

28th.— Fair,  but  generally  cloudy. 

29  th. — Dull  drizzl}'  daj'. 

SOth. — Fog  most  of  morning  ;  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 

1st. — Fine  and  bright ;  not  so  cold. 

2nd. — Foggy  early  ;  dull  day  with  showers. 

3rd. — Fine,  bright,  and  clear. 

4th.— Cold  morning,  first  grass  frost ;  afterwards  fine  and  bright. 

The  rainfall  continues  slight,  and  the  barometer  high,  with  almost  precisely  the 
average  temperature  for  the  time  of  year.— G.  J.  Symons. 
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16 

Tn 

17 

F 

18 

S 

Sale  of  Bulbs  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

19 

Sun 

19th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

20 

M 

21 

TU 

22 

W 

Sale  of  Bulbs  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Covent  Garden. 

FORCING  FRENCH  BEANS. 


0  maintain  a  supply  of  tliis  vegetable  from  the 
end  of  October  until  pods  can  be  gathered  from 
the  open  ground  in  summer  entails  considerable 
care  and  labour.  The  production  of  Beans  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  is  not  the  easiest  of  the 
many  difficult  tasks  gardeners  have  to  perform. 
Some  contend  that  the  production  of  Beans 
under  glass  is  comparatively  easy  provided  the 
necessary  heat  and  convenience  are  at  command, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  difficult  from  February  until  they  are 
ready  outside.  During  that  period  of  the  year  they  will 
fruit  with  as  much  certainty  and  freedom  as  they  will  natur¬ 
ally  in  the  open  borders.  But  the  case  is  very  different  from 
November  until  February,  for  whether  grown  in  pots  or 
planted  out  in  pits  more  than  six  times  the  number  of  plants 
would  then  be  required  to  keep  up  the  supply.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  when  the  days  are  short  and  sunless  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  the  plants  to  grow  strongly  and  fruit  freely. 
If  fifoy  pots  at  that  season  yield  a  good  dish — and  they  will  do 
very  little  more — it  requires  a  large  number  to  supply  three 
or  four  good  dishes  every  week.  The  supply  of  heat  may  be 
abundant  for  the  purpose,  but  this  is  not  so  great  a  difficulty 
in  many  gardens  as  finding  space  in  which  to  grow  and 
fruit  the  plants.  Four  or  five  hundred  pots  of  Beans  require 
considerably  more  room  than  can  be  properly  allowed  for  the 
production  of  one  vegetable.  Moreover,  if  French  Beans  are 
to  be  grown  successfully  they  must  occupy  the  best  positions 
in  the  houses. 

During  the  months  indicated  they  can  be  grown  in  pots 
more  successfully  than  by  any  other  means.  They  are  also 
more  accommodating,  as  they  can  be  more  readily  moved, 
which  in  many  instances  proves  an  advantage  where  space  is 
limited.  They  are  certainly  as  well  in  narrow  shallow  boxes 
as  in  pots  provided  the  boxes  are  not  too  long  or  too  heavy 
to  be  removed  easily  and  quickly  when  required.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  found  Beans  anything  but  satisfactory 
when  planted  out  to  fruit  during  December  and  January. 

The  latest  batch  outside,  if  the  necessary  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  prolong  the  supply  as  long  as  possible,  will  be 
growing  on  a  warm  sheltered  border  protected  with  frames. 
To  succeed  these  seed  was  sown  in  a  heated  pit,  which  is  the 
most  convenient  place  to  grow  them  in  for  a  supply  during 
Novemoer.  When  in  pits  we  usually  spread  a  thin  layer  of 
manure  upon  the  base,  and  upon  this  about  4  inches  of  soil 
composed,  of  that  in  which  Cucumbers  and  Melons  have  been 
grown,  with  about  one-third  of  fresh  loam  and  one-seventh  of 
decayed  manure.  The  Beans  are  placed  in  rows  9  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  show  above  the  soil  are 
thinned  to  2  inches  apart  in  the  row.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  have  the  plants  crowded  thickly,  for  they  draw  up  weakly, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  of  fruit  is  produced  in  comparison 
With  those  that  have  room  to  grow  sturdily  and  branch  natur¬ 
ally.  More  failures  occur  in  forcing  Beans  during  the  winter 
months  through  crowding  than  from  any  other  cause. 

If  the  soil  at  sowing  time  is  moist  no  water  should  be 
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given  until  the  seed  has  germinated  and  the  plants  are  show¬ 
ing  above  the  soil,  when  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  by  an  insufficient  supply,  neither  should  the  soil  during 
the  winter  be  kept  too  wet.  For  the  first  supply  under  glass 
in  autumn  many  cultivators  sow  early  in  pots  or  boxes  and 
place  them  outside  until  the  nights  are  cold  and  they  are 
compelled  to  house  them.  This  has  been  tried  here  many 
times,  but  never  successfully,  for  the  plants  have  not  started 
freely  after  they  were  housed.  It  is  a  very  much  better 
practice  to  defer  the  sowing  for  a  week  later  in  the  season 
and  then  grow  them  from  the  first  in  a  warm  atmosphere. 
By  this  means  the  return  from  the  same  number  of  plants  or 
pots  will  be  more  than  doubled. 

Some  cultivators  practise  a  system  of  pinching,  but  here 
no  beneficial  results  have  ever  been  attained  by  so  doing. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  worth  consideration,  for  the  plants 
are  longer  before  they  fruit,  and  this  disadvantage  alone  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  system  where  time  is  an  object, 
room  limited,  and  supply  expected.  Another  system  of 
growing  Beans  in  pots  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  3  inch  pots,  and 
afterwards  transfer  the  plants  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  fruit.  This  we  practised  years  ago,  and  thought  until 
very  recently  that  a  method  which  had  no  advantages  to 
recommend  it  had  become  obsolete  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
for  it  is  still  the  rule  in  some  establishments,  and  is  carried 
out  with  as  much  persistence  as  if  Beans  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  other  means.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  they  can  be  as  successfully  grown  by  this  method  as  any 
other,  but  here,  as  in  hundreds  of  gardens  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  a  question  of  labour,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

The  system  of  half  filling  the  pots  with  soil  when  the  seed 
is  sown,  and  then  filling  them  to  the  rim  or  nearly  so  with 
rich  material  when  the  plants  are  established,  is  only  a  waste 
of  labour,  in  addition  to  proving  disadvantageous  to  the 
plants  during  the  winter  months.  At  that  period  of  the  year 
the  plants  under  the  most  careful  treatment  are  liable  to 
“damp  off”  without  assisting  them  to  do  so  by  placing  a 
mass  of  soil  about  their  stems.  The  soil  is  only  wasted  when 
placed  in  the  pots  after  the  plants  have  become  established 
in  half  the  quantity,  for  very  seldom  indeed  do  the  roots 
come  upwards  to  take  possession  of  it ;  in  fact,  never  during 
the  winter  months  when  growth  is  slow. 

When  grown  in  pots — those  G  inches  in  diameter  are  the 
best — or  in  boxes  5  or  6  inches  deep  and  the  same  width, 
and  about  15  inches  in  length — which  is  a  very  useful  and 
serviceable  size  for  the  winter,  and  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  three  rows  of  plants  8  or  4  inches  apart  from  plant 
to  plant  in  the  roAV — the  pots  or  boxes  should  be  drained  a 
little  more  liberally  during  the  winter  than  is  needed  when 
the  season  has  advanced.  Those  grown  in  pots  to  produce 
fruit  after  the  month  of  February  do  not  need  drainage,  for 
they  do  quite  as  well  without  it.  A  good  layer  of  manure 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  either  the  pots  or  boxes, 
and  then  filled  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  compost 
already  advised,  and  then  the  seed  may  be  sown  and  covered 
about  half  an  inch  depth  with  the  finest  portion  of  the  soil. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  season  has  well 
advanced  and  the  days  are  gradually  lengthening  that  very 
much  the  best  returns  can  be  obtained  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  in  watering  and  other  labour  by  growing  them 
planted  out  in  heated  pits.  Sowings  or  plantings  can  be 
made  in  one,  two,  or  three  lights  at  intervals  of  a  week  or 
fortnight,  according  to  the  demand,  and  they  give  very  little 
trouble  afterwards  in  watering  or  keeping  them  free  from  red 
spider.  Very  few  plants  give  the  gardener  such  trouble  as 
Beaus  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  when  he  is 
compelled  to  grow  them  upon  shelves  at  the  back  of  vineries. 
Peach,  and  other  houses.  Such  positions  are  very  unsuit¬ 
able  ;  they  are  too  dry  and  not  sufficiently  airy  during  bright 
hot  weather,  and  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  keep  them 
free  from  red  spider.  More  than  once  I  have  had  to  grow  them 
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in  these  positions  from  insufficient  space  elsewhere,  and  in 
return  have  had  to  sponge  the  whole  of  the  Vines.  All  the 
late  crops,  or  those  grown  to  precede  those  planted  on  warm 
borders,  succeed  admirably  if  started  by  gentle  heat  such  as 
that  afforded  by  a  hotbed  made  up  in  cold  frames.  The  last 
batch  to  be  grown  under  the  protection  of  glass  may  be  sown 
on  a  warm  border  and  covered  with  a  frame  until  the  weather 
is  sufficiently  genial  for  them. 

Those  grown  in  pots  during  the  winter  need  no  staking  if 
Osborn’s  Forcing  is  the  variety  grown,  which  is  decidedly  the 
best  for  winter  and  early  spring.  Later  in  the  season,  if 
grown  in  pots  and  these  have  to  be  removed,  staking  is  neces¬ 
sary,  or  the  stems  break  and  are  then  worthless.  Staking 
should  not  be  deferred  until  the  plants  attain  half  their  size, 
but  must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  commence  making 
the  third  leaf.  When  sown  and  placed  upon  a  shelf  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain  and  fruit,  a  few  stakes  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  few  yards  along  the  row,  and  a  cord  run  the  whole 
length,  is  as  good  as  staking  and  considerably  less  trouble. 
When  grown  planted  out  in  pits  no  attempt  is  made  at 
stalirg. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Beans  in  pots  and  planted  out  I  am 
inclined  to  think  much  unnecessary  feeding  is  practised. 
During  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  been  experimenting  with 
this  matter,  and  have  found  that  the  plants  do  not  succeed 
so  well  nor  fruit  so  abundantly  when  much  liquid  manure  is 
poured  into  their  pots  as  when  one  or  two  applications  of 
Standen’s  or  any  other  good  artificial  manure  is  applied  to  the 
surface.  We  have  found  two  applications,  whether  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  out,  if  the  soil  is  moderately  rich  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  to  be  ample  for  the  production  of  a  heavy 
crop  of  Beans. 

It  is  important  in  the  cultivation  of  Beans  during  the 
winter  that  the  plants  have  a  light  position  close  to  the  glass, 
where  a  circulation  of  air  can  be  maintained  daily,  or 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  The  most  suitable 
temperature  is  that  ranging  from  65°  to  70°  at  night, 
according  to  external  conditions,  with  a  rise  of  5°  or  10®  by 
day,  the  latter  from  sun  heat. — Wm.  Bardney. 


ORCHAED  HOUSES. 

“  Tout  bon  chevalier  croit  que  son  armure  est  pins  brillante 
que  I’armnre  de  son  adversaire.”  No  one  can  dispute  the  truth 
of  this  old  French  saying.  The  letter  of  “  H.  W.  H.”  on  the 
subject  of  orchard  houses  is  apparently  intended  as  a  thoroughly 
calm  and  judicial  opinion,  on  the  whole  damning  the  system 
with  faint  praise.  But  there  is  perhaps  another  side-  I,  too, 
also  have  an  orchard  house — a  legacy  from  the  promoter  of 
orchard  houses,  built  according  to  his  original  plan  in  1855; 
size,  100  feet  by  24  feet,  span-roofed.  When  the  house  was 
built,  large  trees  enough  to  stock  it  and  to  bear  fruit  without 
delay  were  in  existence.  Since  the  year  1857  the  house  has  given 
a  continuous  supply  of  fruit  from  July  to  October  of  not  less 
than  4000  annually.  The  trees  have  suffered,  as  all  trees  will, 
fx’om  attacks  of  the  Peach  aphis,  but  not  from  red  spider.  The 
first  pest  has  always  been  promptly  destroyed — not  a  difficult 
operation.  The  second  pest  has  probably  not  made  his  appear 
ance  from  the  climate  not  being  agreeable.  This  orchard  house 
has,  like  Grape  vineries,  greenhouses,  conservatories,  Peach 
houses,  Orange  houses.  Orchid  houses,  &c.,  required  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  man.  It  has  also  wanted,  like  the  other  houses,  water 
and  air ;  and  the  trees,  like  others,  have  wanted  change  of  soil. 
But,  unlike  the  other  houses,  from  October  to  March  it  has 
required  scarcely  any  attention.  Now,  what  is  there  in  this 
method  of  cultivation  that  presents  the  extreme  difficulty  sug¬ 
gested  by  your  correspondent?  It  is  true  that  the  absence  of 
the  owner  may  cause  some  anxiety  on  his  part  as  to  the  care¬ 
taker,  but  does  he  not  share  this  feeling  of  anxiety  with  regard 
to  his  dwelling  house,  his  horses,  poultry,  or  any  other  living 
plant  or  animal  which  he  may  possess  ?  Neither  wealth,  talent, 
nor  prevision  can  render  any  man  independent  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  I  fail,  therefore,  to  see  that  this  objection  is  a 
weighty  one. 

The  objections  raised  as  to  the  difficulty  of  Inowing  the 
exact  process  of  potting,  &c.,  are  incidental  to  all  processes  of 
gardening.  Difficulties  will  arise  in  Vine-growing,  Peach  grow¬ 
ing,  Pear-growing,  rearing  poultry,  bees,  stock,  and  of  everything 


living ;  but  surely  these  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome.  Into  the 
selection  of  trees  I  cannot  enter,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  system — it  is  a  matter  between  the 
purchaser  and  vendor ;  but  I  suppose  that  no  man  on  starting  a 
stud  farm  would  commence  by  buying  unsound  animals.  This 
appeal  to  Nature  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fallacy.  If  Nature  is  left 
to  herself  our  fields  would  soon  produce  unprofitable  weeds,  and 
our  fruit  trees  would  probably  be  Crabs  and  Sloes.  Nature 
cannot  be  followed  as  a  guide.  The  natural  instincts  of  man 
are  inveighed  against  by  thousands  of  pulpits  at  least  orce  a 
week.  The  natural  instincts  of  animals  are  by  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  the  comfort  of  man.  The  natural  instincts  of 
the  land,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  would  afford  a  very  lean  sus¬ 
tenance  to  its  masters  ;  therefore  I  think  that  Nature  must  be 
left  out.  The  doleful  picture  of  the  state  of  an  untended  orchard 
house  may  equally  be  drawn  of  a  neglected  farm,  a  neglected 
family,  a  neglected  vinery,  greenhouse,  or  garden ;  but  because 
these  cases  exist  are  we  to  give  up  farms,  families,  or  gardens  ? 
For  my  part,  during  thirty  years’  experience  of  orchard  houses, 
I  have  never  seen  the  ezils  which  your  correspondent  has  paintei 
with  so  much  pathos  and  power. 

The  pathetic  complaint  of  the  misery  endured  by  the  drawers 
of  water  may,  1  think,  be  applied  to  many  other  affairs  of  life. 
Do  not  servants  complain  of  the  toil  of  carrying  water  to  upper 
rooms,  and  cannot  all  this  be  i-emedied  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
ingenuity  ?  Most  places  possess  a  water  supply,  and  what  is 
easier  to  conduct  than  water  ?  The  theory  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  gardener  in  ascribing  injury  to  lightning  was  in¬ 
genious,  but  as  glass  is  a  non-conductor  his  statement  will 
hardly  bear  criticism. 

The  vendors  of  infant  trees  are  scarcely  likely  to  pay  their 
labourers  for  unprofitable  labour;  but  this  lean  say,  that  the 
vendors  of  Orchids  will  probably  reap  more  profit  from  the  sale 
of  a  small  houseful  of  these  plants  than  the  vendors  of  orchard- 
house  plants  have  received  during  the  years  the  orchard  house 
has  been  in  existence  !  Ah,  but  the  profit  on  the  books — sixteen 
editions  of  the  *•' Orchard  House!”  Your  correspondent  quotes 
Scripture.  I  will  follow  his  example.  The  sorely  tried  Job, 
after  all  his  experience,  could  think  of  no  greater  trial  than 
authorship.  Witness  his  heartfelt  outburst,  “  Oh,  that  mine 
enemy  would  write  a  book  !  ” — T.  Francis  Rivers. 


SHRUB-GROUPING. 

High  rank  among  shrubs  does  the  common  Holly  take  throughout 
the  year,  its  daik  glossy  green  foliage  always  being  ornamental,  and 
although  its  habit  of  growth  is  somewhat  rigid,  yet  it  is  so  symme¬ 
trical  that  the  elegant  tapering  form  of  a  well-grown  specimen  is 
unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  any  other  shrub  either  in  a  state  of  natute 
or  art.  In  winter  the  rich  red  berries  clustering  so  thickly  upon  the 
branches  in  charming  contrast  to  the  dark-hued  foliage,  impart  such 
an  air  of  regal  beauty  to  it  that  we  gladly  hail  it  queen  of  winter 
shrubs,  just  as  we  do  the  Rhododendron  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
It  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  here,  and  if  one  woi'd  were  necessary  in 
proof  of  its  hardiness  I  could  point  to  a  hundred  magnificent  wild 
specimens  growing  out  on  Ashdown  Forest  in  bleak  situations  exposed 
to  every  wind  that  blows.  Why  are  not  more  of  it  planted  ?  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  its  growth  is  somewhat  slow  in  a  poor  thin  soil, 
but  we  have  only  to  prepare  stations  of  rich  soil  for  it  just  as  we 
do  for  a  fruit  tree,  and  it  well  rewards  our  care  by  growth  that  is 
positively  rampant.  In  mixed  groups  for  screens  or  hedges,  or  as 
specimens  out  on  turf  it  is  alike  useful  and  ornamental.  Ilex 
aquifolium  flavum  (jmllow-berried),  I.  a.  tortuosum.  Golden  Queen, 
and  Silver  Queen  are  the  best  varieties,  and  are  all  worthy  of  one  or 
many  places,  according  to  the  size  of  the  shrubbery. 

In  elevated  sheltered  situations  the  Lauiustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus) 
is  in  full  bloom  when  there  are  hardly  any  others  to  be  seen,  and  its 
pretty  white  flowers,  though  small,  are  by  no  means  inconspicuous. 
Last  winter  it  was  very  beautiful,  with  such  a  mass  of  flowers  as  to 
quite  brighten  the  shrubbery  from  Christmas  till  spring.  At  an 
elevation  of  400  feet  above  the  sea  it  passes  unscathed  through  our 
most  severe  winters,  flowerless  or  comparative^  so,  it  is  true,  but  a 
little  mild  weather  soon  brings  it  iuto  bloom.  The  magnificent 
specimens  of  Viburnum  lucidum  which  I  saw  at  Tehidy  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cornwall  a  few  years  ago  induced  me  to  plaut  some.  They 
have  grown,  it  is  true,  but  judging  from  the  result  of  three  years' 
growth  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  ever  approach  the  size  of  the  Cornish 
specimens. 

Although  the  Arbutus  suffers  so  much  from  exposure  that  there 
is  always  a  risk  of  losing  it,  yet  if  a  warm  sunny  nook  can  be  spared 
for  it  by  all  means  have  one  or  more  of  it,  for  then  it  does  not  suffer 
so  much  from  a  hard  frost  as  it  does  if  exposed  to  cold  cutting  blasts 
from  the  north-east.  Occasionally  the  sheltered  shrubs  have  a  good 
crop  of  the  pretty  pendant  crimson  berries,  which  are  so  uteful  for 
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decorative  purpose  that  they  are  seldom  left  hanging  long  upon  the 
branches.  I  have  planted  A.  Unedo,  A.  Rollissonii,  A.  rubra, 
A.  procera,  and  A.  Crooraii,  and  find  the  two  first  fairly  vigorous  and 
hardy,  but  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  utility  of  the  remainder. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  male  Aucuba  the  grand  old  variegated 
A.  japonica  has  sprung  into  the  front  rank  of  winter  ornamental- 
berried  shrubs.  No  artificial  impregnation  is  required.  A  little  plant 
of  the  green-leaved  male  variety  barely  2  feet  high  planted  near 
several  large  female  specimens  had  the  pollen  of  iis  flowers  so  well 
distributed  by  insects  that  they  were  all  gay  with  bright  red  berry 
clusters  in  the  following  winter.  In  no  shrub  is  the  effect  of  a  rich 
soil  more  remarkable  than  the  Aucuba.  Shoots  of  wonderful  substance 
and  vigour  come  clothed  with  foliage  quite  double  the  ordinary  size, 
and  there  is  such  a  depth,  richness,  and  brilliancy  of  colour  in  the 
leaf-marking  as  to  draw  exclamations  of  approval  from  those  whom 
I  have  heard  declare  variegation  to  be  a  disease  and  the  reverse  of 
ornamental.  Like  the  Holly,  it  bears  shade,  drip,  and  smoke  with 
impunity  ;  but  neither  of  these  valuable  shrubs  are  seen  at  the  best 
under  such  trying  conditions.  They  exist  and  are  fairly  healthy,  and 
are  therefore  regarded  with  a  friendly  eye  and  placed  altogether 
above  criticism  by  those  who  with  praiseworthy  preseverance  strive 
to  surround  their  town  homes  with  as  much  of  plant  life  as  possible. 

Cratajgus  Crus-galli,  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  with  its  large  deep 
scarlet  fruit,  is  so  ornamental  that  one  wonders  it  is  not  more  common 
both  in  gardens  and  woods.  It  grows  slowly  in  a  poor  thin  soil,  but 
in  a  deep  loam  it  soon  attains  the  proportions  of  a  small  tree  with  a 
round  yet  spreading  head,  and  is  then  very  attractive.  The  common 
Hawthorn,  too,  should  be  planted  in  all  large  shrubberies  both  for  its 
fragrant  flowers  and  its  abundant  crop  of  scarlet  “  haws  ”  in  winter. 
The  great  beauty  of  the  berries  of  the  common  Guelder  Rose  has 
been  mentioned.  It  may  be  included  among  winter  berry  shrubs,  for 
its  berries  frequently  hang  till  late  in  the  year. 

Cotoneaster  Simmonsii  has  its  long  branches  laden  with  bright 
scarlet  berries  in  winter.  It  requires  careful  pruning  every  winter 
after  the  berries  fall,  or,  as  is  but  too  often  the  case,  are  eaten  by 
the  birds.  If  left  unpruned  its  branches  become  long,  spreading,  and 
thin,  imparting  a  loose  ragged  appearance  lo  the  shrub  that  is  the 
reverse  of  ornamental,  but  with  due  care  pretty  compact  specimens 
may  soon  be  had,  and  they  are  quite  worth  having,  for  they  impart 
much  brightness  to  the  shrubbery  for  a  month  or  two. 

For  planting  near  the  front  of  a  group  Skimmia  japonica  is  in¬ 
valuable.  Its  large,  deep,  rich  crimson  berries  come  so  abundantly 
that,  though  a  dwarf  shrub,  it  is  conspicuous,  and  is  quite  our  best 
front  rank  shrub  throughout  winter.  S.  oblata  is  more  vigorous  and 
compact  in  its  habit  of  growth  than  japonica,  forming  nice  little 
specimens  of  a  handsome  globular  outline.  Both  answer  perfectly 
in  our  poor  thin  silicious  soil,  growing  with  an  amount  of  freedom 
and  vigour  as  would  induce  one  to  suppose  they  were  in  rich  soil. 
Both  the  old  and  new  varieties  of  Pernettya  are  useful  marginal 
shrubs,  and  the  large  handsome  berries  of  the  new  kinds  should  bring 
them  quickly  into  favour. 

I  have  heard  it  laid  down  by  no  mean  authority  that  Pampas 
Grass  and  Reeds  should  not  be  planted  among  shrubs,  but  should 
either  be  out  upon  the  turf  singly  or  upon  slopes  and  in  dells.  With¬ 
out  attempting  to  criticise  this  dictum,  I  am  bound  to  point  to  the 
bright  cheerful  effect  of  the  silvery  plumes  of  the  Pampas  Grass 
among  the  shrubs  late  in  autumn  and  onwards  into  winter.  How 
much  we  should  miss  them,  and  how  comparatively  dull-looking  the 
shrubbery  would  be  without  them.  I  have  tried  the  Pampas  Grass 
in  various  situations,  and  have  good  specimens  on  turf,  on  gravel, 
and  in  shrubbery  borders  ;  but  of  several  planted  in  a  valley  only  one 
poor  plant  is  alive.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  soil  of  the  valley  is 
cold  and  wet,  and  early  and  late  frosts  are  prevalent.  Uader  such 
adverse  conditions  this  noble  Grass  will  not  thrive. 

Arundo  conspicua,  the  New  Zealand  Reed,  had  its  plumes  fully 
developed  in  July  this  year,  but  they  are  not  so  fine  as  usual,  owing 
probably  to  drought.  Arundo  donax  has  its  plumes  nearly  full  groAvn 
now,  and  the  Pampas  Grass  gives  promise  of  soon  being  in  full  beauty 
once  more.  Phormium  tenax  Veitchii  has  made  some  strong  growth 
this  summer ;  so,  too,  has  Cordyline  indivisa  ;  and  Eucalyptus  globulus 
has  made  a  wonderful  growth  of  about  7  feet  this  summer. — Edward 
Ldckiidrst. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LARGE  ONIONS. 

It  is  a  common  desire  to  have  Onions  as  large  as  pofs'ble.  I  never 
knew  anybody  who  cultivated  them  that  was  not  anxious  to  excel  all  their 
previous  attainments  in  size.  If  every  one  of  the  bulbs  could  be  grown 
lo  measure  18  inches  in  circumference  or  more  the  cultivator’s  delight 
would  be  complete  ;  but  1  think  his  joy  would  end  there,  as,  speaking  from 
experience  dating  back  many  years,  I  must  say  that  I  invariably  find  large 
Onions  the  most  worthless  in  the  kitchen,  and  they  are  certainly  of  no 
use  as  long  keepers.  This  latter  disqualification  is  one  of  their  worst 


points,  and  it  ought  to  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  considering  how  best 
to  keep  up  the  all-important  supplv  of  Onions.  In  July  and  August  and 
until  November  the  large  ones  may  not  fail,  but  in  January  and  h’ebruary 
and  on  to  Easter  or  after  that  of  what  use  are  they  ?  They  split  and  grow 
long  before  their  time,  and  not  unfrequently  they  perish  altogether.  A 
week  or  two  ago  we  had  a  fine  lot  of  large  Onions— bulbs  running  from 
1  lb  to  1;^  lb.  each,  and  we  were  rather  proud  of  them  at  one  time  ;  but 
this  was  before  we  observed  that  they  were  becoming  soft  and  useless  ; 
then  we  took  some  barrowloads  to  the  dunghill  and  gave  the  remainder 
away  for  immediate  use.  Had  we  been  depending  on  these  for  our  winter 
ani  spring  supplies  I  fear  we  should  not  dare  look  the  cook  in  the  face  for 
six  months  to  come,  and  it  would  he  to  the  advantage  of  all  to  study  to 
produce  Onions  of  the  best  keeping  qualities.  These,  I  find,  are  small 
hard  bulbs  from  4  to  6  ozs.  in  weight  each,  and  they  are  produced  on  firm 
moderately  rich  soil. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

“  Second  thoughts  are  best  ”  is  a  time-honoured  axiom,  and  my 
“second  thoughts”  are  that  “  T.  W.  G.”  on  page  303  meant  what  he 
said  in  his  eulogistic  remarks  on  my  brief  notes  on  liquid  manure 
(page  282),  notwithstanding  the  pleasantly  racy  style  of  his  communi¬ 
cation,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  consider  me  as  bowing  my  acknowledge¬ 
ments.  Although  there  is  no  necessity  for  “gold  letters,”  I  am  positive 
if  persons  would  think  more  before  they  act  in  giving  liquid  manure  to 
unhealthy  plants,  or  giving  it  when  the  soil  is  dry,  there  would  be  less 
waste  of  material  and  less  injury  done  than  is  the  case  at  present  by 
unreflecting  cultivators. 


My  object  in  recording  my  thoughts  on  such  subjects  as  they  happen 
ti  rest  in  perusing  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  is  not  to  evoke  flattery. 
If  that  were  so  I  should  append  my  name  ;  nor  is  it  to  search  for  faults 
and  expose  them  in  a  manner  calculated  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
writers  who  are  probably  better  men  than  myself  ;  my  desire  is  to 
stimulate  to  further  thought,  and  to  drop  a  hint  by  the  way  that  may 
perchance  be  useful.  If  my  thoughts  happen  to  run  in  a  different 
channel  from  those  of  writers  who  called  them  into  action,  I  shall  not, 
I  trusi,  seek  to  glorify  myself  at  their  expense,  knowing  that  if  I  do 
discrimmating  readers  will  not  be  slow  to  detect  my  weakness,  and  I 
shall  simply  get  laughed  at  for  my  pains. 


Nor  am  I  so  mentally  constituted  as  to  pmsume  to  express  my 
thoughts  on  the  productions  of  others,  and  at  the  same  to  object  to 
have  my  own  opinions  dissected  in  the  frankest  possible  manner,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  done  with  an  honest  effort  to  correct  an  error  for  the  general 
benefit,  or  to  render  clear  what  may  be  more  or  less  obscure.  When 
conducted  on  these  lines,  and  with  that  object,  I  rather  invite  than  resent 
criticism,  which  will  be  welcomed  from  whomsoever  it  comes,  and  shall 
have  the  respect  it  merits  ;  but  mere  word-snatching  I  will  not  indulge 
in,  that  is  exercise  for  school  boys,  of  which  I  had  my  little  share  nearly 
half  a  century  ago. 


I  HAVE  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  the  remarks  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  not  inappropriately  signs  himself  a  “Non-Believer”  on 
page  303,  and  who  almost  intimates  that  I  cannot  tolerate  his  “  doubting 
my  teachings,”  and  suggesting  that  the  rule  I  ventured  to  lay  down  is  not 
“true.”  I  can  tolerate  this  very  comfortably,  yet  let  me  say  that  notone 
word  that  I  have  written  above  is  directed  to  anything  in  that  short  article  ; 
but  I  have  been  about  long  enough  to  have  observed  that  disputations, 
small  in  their  beginnings,  have  not  unfrequently  degenerated  into  un¬ 
seemly  personalities,  which  have  been  by  disinterested  and  impartial 
readers  unanimously  condemned,  and  I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  encourage  in  the  slightest  degree 
anything  of  the  nature  indicated.  As  a  practical  method  of  admitting 
that  “  Non-Believer  ”  is  animated  by  similar  feelings,  I  will  give  his 
letter  my  best  attention,  and  devote  to  it  my  “whole  thought”  this 
week,  for  the  subject  of  it  is  of  general  interest. 


In  the  first  place  your  correspondent  disputes  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  which  I  embodied  in  the  words,  “  Liquid  manure  should  never 
be  given  when  the  soil  is  dry,  even  if  the  plants  need  extra  support.”' 
To  that  statement  I  shall  adhere,  and  for  the  reasons  previously  adduced, 
until  its  inaccuracy  is  proved,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  very  different 
arguments  will  be  needed  to  demolish  it  than  the  rather  topsy-turvy  ones 
in  the  letter  under  notice. 


Opposition  to  my  views  is  founded  on  the  alleged  practice  of  Mid- 
Lothian  farmers  “  waiting  for  a  shower  or  a  wet  day  before  they  apply 
nitrate  of  soda,  &c.,  to  their  crops.”  It  is  quite  true  they  do  this,  and 
their  action  is  wise;  but  then — and  this  is  where  the  topsy-turvyism  cornea 
in — a  “  Non-Believer  ”  does  exactly  the  reverse.  They  wait  for  rain — and 
glad  enough  they  often  have  been  if  the  shower  extends  to  a  “rainy 
day  ” — before  applying  the  manure  ;  he  has  no  occasion  to  wait  for  rain, 
for  he  has  water  laid  on  and  can  apply  it  through  hose,  yet  he  lets  the 
soil  get  dry  and  the  crops  suffer,  then  gives  artificial  manure  to  this  dry 
soil  and  washes  it  in  through  the  hose  ;  he  also  gives  liquid  manure, 
“  washing  it  in  ”  similarly. 


It  is  passing  strange  to  me  that  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  become 
so  dry  as  to  cause  the  crops  to  suffer  to  the  extent  indicated,  when  by 
simply  turning  a  tap  the  drought  and  exhaustion  could  be  prevented.  I 
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really  cannot  think  what  a  person  can  be  thinking  about  to  deliberately 
act  in  that  manner.  I  presume  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  it, 
but  at  present  I  quite  fail  to  perceive  it,  and  the  practice  seems  tanta¬ 
mount  to  allowina:  plants  in  pots  to  droop  and  wither  by  want  of  water, 
a  practice  which  I  am  sure  every  competent  gardener  condemns. 

'i'*"  But  to  the  liquid  manure.  To  give  it  to  plants  in  the  state  just 
alluded  to  is  philosophically,  practically,  and  economically  wrong.  To 
give  it  in  an  insufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil  is  posi¬ 
tively  wasteful,  for  it  runs  out  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  in  and  is  lost. 
To  give  it  until  the  shrunken  soil  swells  and  regains  its  retentive  and 
absorbent  character  is  injurious,  for  the  thirsty  plants  in  their  ravenous 
drink  take  an  excess  of  the  salts  of  the  manure,  and  an  excess  of  any¬ 
thing  that  is  good  when  rightly  used  is  admittedly  injurious. 

Dissolve  a  quantity  of  arsenic  at  the  rate  of  five  grains  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  A  horse  that  is  not  thirsty  will  not  drink  more  than  a  gallon, 
and  only  gets  the  five  grains,  but  let  him  be  famishing  for  water,  he  will 
diink  five  gallons  if  allowed,  and  thus  takes,  instead  of  five  grains  of  the 
arsenic,  twenty-five  grains.  The  light  dose  may  not  be  injurious,  it  may 
indeed  be  beneficial,  but  the  larger  dose  will  be  dangerous,  and  may  be 
fatal.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  is  merely  illustrative.  I  am  not  a 
horse  doctor,  and  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary  the  smaller  dose  of  the 
poison  may  be  excessive.  That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  real 
subject  under  discussion,  but  the  simile  shows  in  what  manner  liquid 
manure  acts  injuriously  to  plants  in  dry  soil  when  they  drink  their  fill  of 
the  stimulant.  When  my  critic  proves  that  the  horse  can  drink  water 
with  arsenic  in  solution  and  reject  the  poison,  or  if  he  can  demonstrate 
that  the  horse’s  master  who  drinks  two  cups  of  tea  does  not  imbibe  more 
theine  than  in  drinking  one,  I  will  admit  the  fallacy  of  my  argument, 
and  not  before,  because  plants  have  no  more  power  to  imbibe  water  and 
reject  what  is  held  in  solution  in  it  than  has  the  cultivator  of  these 
plants.  That  is  my  case  theoretically  ;  now,  practically. 

Permit  the  soil  in  a  pot  in  which  a  Chrysanthemum,  say,  is  growing, 
to  get  dry — not  half  dry,  but  really  dry,  so  that  the  soil  shrinks  and  loses 
its  absorbent  pioperty,  while  the  leaves  wither  and  the  shoots  bow  down 
their  heads  from  exhaustion.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  guano  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  pour  some  of  this  into  the  pot  ;  it  will  rush  through  quickly  ; 
collect  it ;  what  is  it  ?  It  is  guano  water  still.  To  use  liquid  manure  in 
that  way,  then,  I  assert,  is  absolute  vvaste,  because  if  given  to  plants  in 
the  ground  it  amoun's  to  pouring  the  liquid  into  the  drains,  for  it  rushes 
away  from  the  roots,  flowing  past  them,  the  plants  getting  about  as  much 
of  it  as  a  thirsty  ol^  t<  per  would  of  a  pint  of  beer  poured  on  his  head 
in  his  catching  that'  portion  that  trickled  down  his  face  in  passing  his 
mouth.  It  would  be  tantalising  to  the  toper,  no  doubt,  and  he  would 
think  the  beer  wasted  ;  so  it  is  in  giving  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  quite 
dry  soil. 


Now  to  the  danger  test  of  excess.  Continue  pouring  the  guano  into 
the  Chrysanthemum  pot  until  the  soil  becomes  absorbent ;  never  mind 
how  much  drains  away  and  is  wasted  (if  not  caught),  it  will  in  time 
escape  slowly,  not  to  say  tediously,  and  the  excess  that  the  soil  cannot 
hold  will  be  clear,  the  virtues  of  the  liquid  will  be  retained  in  the  earth, 
the  plant  will  have  absorbed  a  great  deal  more  than  is  good  for  it,  not  of 
water,  so  much  as  what  was  in  it,  and  if  it  does  nut  die  it  will  not 
thrive. 


Let  anyone  tiy  the  experiment  suggested  fairly,  fully,  and  honestly, 
as  I  have  dune  years  ago,  not  with  the  object  of  refuting  the  opinions  of 
anyone,  but  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  I  assert  my  belief  in  the 
impossibility  of  his  winning  even  a  third  prize  at  any  good  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show  this  autumn  in  any  class  in  which  there  are  six  competitors, 
with  either  his  plants  or  the  blooms  he  cuts  from  them.  If  any  man 
accomplishes  this,  to  me,  impossible  achievement,  and  will  have  the 
goodness  to  let  me  know,  I  will,  if  need  be,  travel  300  miles  to  see  the 
wonderful  products,  if  only  with  the  object  of  gathering  food  for  further 
thought. 


The  application  of  liquid  manure  in  the  most  economical  and  effectual 
manner  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  understood.  If  a  man 
of  the  mental  calibre  of  “Non-Believer”  has  yet  to  learn,  what  about 
others  whi  m  he  would  teach  ?  It  is  for  the  guidance  of  those  “  others,” 
rather  than  the  instruction  of  him,  that  I  jut  down  these  thoughts,  for  I 
cannot  resist  saying  that  a  sort  of  shadowy  suspicion  haunts  me  that  my 
critic  was  not  very  serious  in  his  remarks,  but  that  his  object  was  to 
“  draw  me  out.”  If  that  is  so,  he  has  succeeded  ;  but  he  has  yet  to  prove 
me  wrong,  and  if  he  really  intends  to  do  so  the  oppoitunity  is  afforded 
him  :  if  he  succeeds,  I  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  I  shall  learn 
something,  while  others  will  benefit  too ;  and  herein  lies  the  advantage 
of  “  frank  and  friendly  ”  discussion,  conducted  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
shou  ing  over  the  downfall  of  an  opponent,  but  of  “eliciting  truth.” 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  an  important  subject— that  is,  of  increasing 
the  feitility  of  the  soil  at  the  least  possible  outlay.  When  I  think  of  the 
tons  of  liquid  manure  and  dry  aitificial  fertilisers  that  have  been  wasted, 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  intelligent  and  scientific  Mid-Lothian  farmers 
“  waiting  for  rain  ”  before  sowing  their  money,  but  I  am  at  present  con¬ 
fident,  whatever  the  results  may  have  been  in  the  case  cited  last  week,  of 
applying  manure,  whether  in  a  dry  or  liquid  form,  to  parched  ground 
and  watering  in,  that  they  would  have  been  infinitely  greater,  having 


regard  to  the  returns  from  capital  invested,  if  the  ground  had  been  well 
watered  first  and  the  stimulants  given  afterwards,  then  lightly  “washed 
in.”  I  say  we  are  on  the  “  verge  ”  of  a  great  subject,  for  if  the  practical 
and  scientific  experience  of  your  correspondent  on  Scottish  farming 
extends  over  a  much  longer  period  than  my  own,  and  if  he  has  had  very 
much  greater  facilities  for  sharing  in  experiments  conducted  by  a  scientific 
and  practical  “  Laird  of  Mid-Lothian,”  something  interesting  ought  to  be 
forthcoming.  Like  Goethe  was  once,  I  am  now — longing  for  “  more  light,” 
A  Thinker. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  PAST  ROSE  SEASON. 

Till  I  saw  the  letter  of  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  last  week  I  had  not  intended 
to  answer  “  T.  W.  G.’s  ”  criticism  upon  my  suggestion  that  Rose  plants 
the  year  after  budding  should  be  called  “  yearlings  ”  instead  of  “maidens.” 
The  question  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  taste,  and  hardly 
suitable  for  discussion. 

I  will,  however,  now  state  that,  though  I  have  had  for  many  years 
what  “  T.  A.  B.”  calls  “  an  acute  form  of  Rose  mania,”  I  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  control  my  feelings  sufficiently  to  allow  me  to  call  my 
favourite  flowers  in  a  general  way  just  Roses — not  Empress,  Queens,  or 
Royal  Princesses,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

In  short,  I  am  as  fond  of  poetry  and  of  Roses  as  anyone ;  but  prac¬ 
tical,  not  poetical,  culture  will  grow  the  best  Roses,  and  practical  names 
will  suit  practical  treatment  best. 

As  a  county  player  of  some  fifteen  years’  standing  may  I  inform 
“  T.  'W.  G.”  that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  “  in  cricket  an  ‘  over  ’ 
is  called  a  ‘  maiden  ’  vs  hen  no  fault  can  be  found  with  it ;  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  too  good  for  everything  ?”  That  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  “maiden.”  The  worst  over  ever 
bowled  may  be  a  maiden,  if  the  batsman  is  duffer  enough. 

I  think,  too,  that  if  “  T.  W.  G.’s  ”  inquires  he  will  find  “  maiden  ”  is 
as  common  a  “  stud-farm  appellation  ”  as  “  yearling.”  It  is  used  in  that 
case  as  at  cidcket. 

But  I  did  not  hope  to  conv'nce  many.  Those  who  have  not  found 
incongruity  and  inconvenience,  as  I  have,  in  calling  yearling  Roses 
maidens,  will  continue  to  use  that  term.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  them 
any  more. 

“  Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  is  quite  right  about  Madame  Lacharme.  If  the  plant 
is  doing  really  well,  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  surrounding  the  central 
one  are  taken  away,  every  bud  will  break  the  whole  way  down  the  shoot, 
form  considerable  growth,  and  undoubtedly  rob  the  central  bloom  to  a 
considerable  extent.  On  ihis  account  I  make  it  a  rule  to  examine 
Madame  Lacharme  carefully  at  least  once  a  week  during  the  growing 
season,  and  pinch  out  all  these  growths.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  disbud  them  all  carefully  at  first  with  a  knife,  the  second  blooms 
are  rarely  valuable.  I  also,  at  the  same  time,  gradually  thin  out  the 
weakest  of  the  actual  shoots  ;  for  however  closely  you  may  prune  Madame 
Lacharme  it  makes  a  very  thick  compact  head,  and  much  gi.'od  may  be 
done  by  letting  in  more  light  and  air.  By  taking  these  pains  I  have  had 
some  very  good  Madame  Lacharmes  ;  just  before  it  gets  dark  on  a  July 
evening  it  is  wonderful  hovv  beautifully  that  row  shines  out. 

Nevertheless,  I  yet  further  agree  with  “  Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  (how  comfortable 
it  is  to  agree,  and  what  an  extremely  intelligent  Rose-grower  he  must 
think  I  am  !)  in  that  I  have  also  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of 
always  disbudding  and  at  all  stages.  I  pick  out  the  buds  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  moved— f.c.,  when  no  bigger  than  peas.  Even  in  that  case  you 
may  see  great  “  blobs  ”  of  sap  coming  from  the  wounds,  sometimes  for 
days  after,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  check  to  the  whole  shoot  for  a 
short  time.  If  the  disbudding  be  neglected  till  the  centrsl  bud  is  nearly 
in  bloom,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  “let  well  alone,”  unless  the  super¬ 
numerary  buds  are  so  numerous  and  compact  as  to  hinder  the  development 
of  the  central  bloom. 

I  think  it  was  in  1882  that  Mr.  Cant’s  silver  medal  Suuvenir  d’Elise  at 
South  Kensington  had  not  been  disbudded,  for  it  had  one  or  two  long- 
legged  buds,  but  was  still  a  w’onder.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for 
several  months  vet  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  danger  of  bleeding  in 
Roses.— A.  F.  M. 


TAKING  OFF  THE  SHADING. 

All  tender-leaved  plants  grown  under  glass  during  the  hot  sunny 
summer  weather  are  benefited  by  being  shaded.  Some,  as  Ferns,  may 
require  a  dense  covering,  while  others  which  have  to  mature  their 
gi’owth  for  fruiting  or  flowering  at  a  subsequent  period  may,  as  a  rule, 
be  grown  successfully  with  much  less  shading.  In  autumn,  however, 
this  often  proves  injurious,  especially  if  left  on  until  now,  as  it  makes  the 
growths  weak  and  incapable  of  bearing  any  hardships  throughout  the 
winter.  We  have  no  doubt  about  the  advantages  of  shade  in  summer, 
but  we  thoroughly  approve  of  taking  it  off  in  good  time  in  autumn  and 
letting  the  plants  have  the  benefit  of  the  sunshine  to  mature  their  growths 
for  w'inter.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  mistake  occurs  where  the  shading 
consists  of  canvas  which  can  be  rolled  down  or  up  as  the  sun  comes  or 
goes,  and  is  kept  up  altogether  on  dull  days ;  but  ail  shadings  which 
have  to  be  put  on  with  a  brush  like  paint,  become  dangerous  in  autumn. 
In  wet  seasons  they  may  be  washed  off  by  degrees  until  little  or  none  of  them 
remain  by  September  or  October,  but  in  a  season  likethe  present  I  doubt 
much  of  the  shading  brushed  on  in  spring  w  ll  still  remain,  and  it  is  this 
which  will  prove  injurious.  There  is  no  plant  under  glass  at  the  present 
time  requiring  shading  now,  and  every  particle  of  it  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.  All  roofs  and  ends  of  houses  should  be  brushed  over 
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and  washed  clean,  and  let  the  sun  have  full  play  everywhere.  At  first 
some  of  the  plants  may  droop  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them,  hut  they 
will  not  he  scorched.  It  will  do  them  no  harm,  and  they  will  soon  gain 
a  hardy  robust  character  which  they  would  never  have  attained  under  late 
autumn  shading. — M.  M. 


NEW  EAELY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

E.1RLT-FLOWEEING  Chrysanthemums  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  border  flowers  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  there  is  no 


and  symmetrical.  It  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  and  equally  adapted  for 
garden  adornment  and  vase-decoration. 


HOT  WEATHER  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

“An  Old  Gardener”  discovers  (page  324)  “that  I  did  not  mean  that 
immature  wood  is  more  fatal  to  fruit-production  than  is  inclement 
weather  with  frost  in  spring,”  therefore  “  there  is  little  difference 
between  us,”  which,  with  his  other  deductions,  shows  his  peculiarity  of 
reasoning.  I  shall  pass  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  your  correspondent’s 


Fig.  58. — Chrysanthemujis  Salter’s  Early  Bltjsh  and  Fiberta. 


wonder  that  attention  is  being  given  to  the  raising  of  new  varieties.  The 
two  now  figured— the  large  one,  Salter’s  Early  Blush,  and  the  small  one, 
Fiberta — appear  to  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  cultivators.  The 
flowers  were  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Piercy  of  Forest  HUl,  and  we  selected 
them  as  the  best  varieties  from  a  large  bouquet.  Salter’s  Early  Blush  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Chrysanthemums  we  have  seen.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size  with  neat  overlapping  florets  of  a  pleasing  satiny  pink 
colour,  very  far  removed  from  “blush.”  Judging  by  the  spray  sent  the 
variety  must  also  be  free  and  floriferous,  and  we  think  it  very  likely  to 
become  popular  in  gardens.  Mr.  Piercy  informs  us  that  it  “  came  into 
bloom  on  June  28th,  and  will  bloom  twice  in  one  season ;  the  flowers 
came  off  a  plant  struck  from  a  cutting  in  May  of  the  present  year.” 
Fiberta  is  a  small  yellow  flower  as  “  bright  as  a  button,”  full,  compact, 


communication  at  page  324,  which  contain  nothing  demanding  attention. 
In  the  fourth  paragraph  we  read,  “  Many  starved  and  stunted  orchard 
trees  are  barren  this  year,  and  healthy  cultivated  trees  fruitful,”  because 
“  the  blossom  of  enfeebled  trees  was  abortive,  of  healthy  trees  fertile.” 
On  page  289  we  are  pointed  to  “  leafless  fruit  trees  in  an  orchard  ”  as 
indicative  of  sterility,  whilst  “  trees  in  the  garden  are  still  green,”  pro¬ 
gnosticating  fertility.  I  thought  “  frost  ”  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  fruit  crops  this  year  and  during  the  past  season,  now  we  are  asked  to 
believe  the  blossoms  were  “  abortive.”  This  seems  to  me  one  of  those 
things  that  “  no  feller  can  understand.” 

The  trees  of  “H.,  Notts, which  bear  with  unchanging  regularity, 
“  (bar  the  frosts)  every  alternate  year,”  bearing  out  “  An  Old  Gardener  s 
statement  that  trees  in  orchards  are  barren  from  the  blossoms  being 
abortive,  whilst  cultivated  trees  are  fertile  this  year,”  is  a  queer  way  of 
seeking  a  parallel.  Exhaustion  from  overcrop  is  quite  another  thing— 
viz.,  the  energies  of  the  trees  are  so  exhausted  in  the  maturation  ot  the 
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Feed  of  the  fruit  of  the  full  year,  as  to  preclude  the  formation  of  growth 
and  fruit  buds  for  next  year’s  crop,  a  year’s  recuperative  growth  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  restore  them  to  fertility.  That  this  is  parallel  with  trees  in 
orchards  having  abortive  blossoms  I  deny  in  toto,  especially  as  facts  point 
to  the  contrary — grossness  is  characteristic  of  barrenness ;  and  feeble¬ 
ness,  not  ill  health,  is  ever  indicative  of  fruitfulness.  A  fruit  tree  must 
have  its  grossness  considerably  diminished  before  it  will  make  so  much  as 
an  effort  at  fruit-production.  I  have  seen  more  barrenness  as  resulting 
from  over-luxuriance  of  trees  in  gardens  than  of  trees  in  orchards  through 
enfeeblement,  that  consequent  upon  age  and  neglect  excepted. 

“  Intelligent  gardeners  grow  the  finest  fruit  that  wins  prizes.”  What 
has  that  to  do  with  fruit-production  1  How  much  of  such  fruit  feed  and 
refresh  the  masses  ?  What  produces  nine-tenths  of  the  marketable  fruit 
of  the  United  Kingdom  1  Gardens  !  I  trow  not,  but  orchards ;  and  if 
“  men  ”  cannot  do  better  than  that,  the  sooner  they  give  place  (as  they 
are  fast  doing)  to  “sheep”  the  better.  What  is  the  value  of  prize  fruit 
in  relation  to  that  which  supplies  the  wants  of  more  than  30,000,000  of 
people  that  inhabit  these  islands  ?  What  of  the  number  of  prize  fruits 
grown  on  a  tree  as  compared  with  those  on  one  from  which  the  supplies 
are  drawn  for  everyday  consumption,  even  in  gardens,  not  to  mention 
those  of  orchards  ?  An  exhibition  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  as  to  the 
Apple  Congress,  who  knows  when  there  will  be  another?  Apples  and 
I’ears  are  grown  in  walled  gardens,  or  from  trees  trained  against  walls,  if 
not  produced  in  glass  structures,  which  “  men  ”  scruple  not  to  exhibit  as 
hardy  fruit.  Let  “  An  Old  Gardener”  be  just  before  he  is  generous,  and 
tell  us  if  prize  fruit  afford  as  good  interest  on  the  capital  invested  as  that 
of  market  fruit  must  do  if  it  be  profitable. 

I  am  thankful  that  “An  Old  Gardener”  finds  consolation  with  what 
I  supplied  him,  and  I  am  pleased  beyond  measure  to  know  it  has  such  a 
good  effect.  I  thought  the  extracts  I  found  for  him  in  the  files  of  the 
Journal  of  Hoi'ticultvre  afford  him  particular  delectation,  and  keep 

him  from  being  “  overwhelmed,”  especially  as  he  is  such  an  expert  in 
making  deductions,  and  so  adroit  at  turning  them  to  his  own  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  I  shall  proceed  on  the  old  lines, 
aiming  at  ripe  wood  and  well-developed  buds,  and  not  be  scared  from  the 
object  by  prospective  “  frost”  any  more  than  a  farmer  will  refuse  Wheat 
this  autumn  for  fear  of  wet  weather  next  harvest  time  preventing  his 
garnering  the  crop. — G.  Abbey. 


CACTACEOUS  PLANTS. 

(^Continued  from  page  334.) 

EPIPHYLLTJM,  lyeiffer. 

No  members  of  the  Cactus  family  are  so  extensively  grown  or  so 
generally  useful  as  the  Bpiphyllums,  and  yet  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  their  merits  are  not  half  so  well  known  as  they  deserve,  or  as  might 
be  expected  by  those  who  have  satisfactorily  proved  their  value.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  Epiphyllums  are  thoroughly  useful  garden  plants, 
and  wherever  large  numbers  of  plants  have  to  be  grown  for  decorative 
purposes  they  are  almost  indispensable.  For  the  smallest  collections 
they  are  equally  appreciated,  and  though  not  quite  so  well  adapted  for 
windows  or  rooms  as  some  of  the  Phyllocactuses,  they  can  be  grown  and 
flowered  in  such  positions,  and  therefore  furnish  an  important  addition 
to  what  may  be  termed  home  plants.  They  possess  several  qualities,  each 
of  which  alone  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  renderthem  worthy  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  the  principal  of  these  is  their  period  of  flowering.  This 
extends  from  November  to  February,  and  during  these  four  months  an 
unbroken  succession  of  flowers  can  be  ensured  by  having  a  few  batches 
of  plants,  which  can  be  readily  brought  on  to  follow  the  earliest-flowered. 
The  same  plants  will,  however,  often  continue  attractive  for  more  than 
a  month,  producing  abundance  of  their  bright  beautiful  flowers  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  time,  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  scarcest  and  the 
demand  greatest.  Another  good  trait  in  their  character  is  their  free  and 
q[uick  growth,  which  enables  cultivators  to  obtain  plants  of  good  size  in 
a  short  time.  They  are  readily  propagated,  most  profuse  and  constant 
in  flowering,  their  blooms  are  marked  by  a  number  of  extremely  rich 
and  bright  shades  of  colour,  and  the  plants  can  be  employed  in  a  variety 
of  ways — in  pots  as  dwarfs,  standards,  or  pyramids ;  planted  out  for 
training  on  the  roof  of  stoves,  and  in  baskets  for  the  decoration  of  con¬ 
servatories.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Epiphyllums  are  gradu¬ 
ally  advancing  from  the  comparative  obscurity  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  this  increasing  popularity  is 
afforded  by  that  great  emporium  of  plants,  Covent  Garden  Market. 
There  small  useful  specimen  Epiphyllums  may  now  be  frequently  seen 
side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  market  plants,  and  one  grower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  is  paying  special  attention  to  them  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  market.  The  majority  of  the  plants  raised  for  this  purpose  are 
in  IS-size  pots,  and  are  grafted  on  Pereskia  stocks  9  inches  or  a  foot  in 
height,  forming  in  two  or  three  years  compact  handsome  specimens. 
These  usually  make  their  appearance  on  the  stalls  during  November  and 
December,  and  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  between  Is.  6d,  and  2s.  6d., 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  quality  of  the  variety.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  different  forms  are  sent  to  market;  two  or  three  of 
the  richest-coloured  and  most  fioriferous  are  the  favourites,  and  with 
these  the  demands  are  supplied. 

Culture. — It  may  be  premised  that  there  is  no  especial  difficulty  in 
growing  Epiphyllums  fairly  well,  as  they  will  do  that  with  very  ordinary 
treatment ;  but  to  have  them  in  the  best  condition,  their  floral  beauty 
fully  developed,  attention  to  a  few  details  is  requisite.  These  are,  how¬ 
ever,  so  simple  that  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  growing  the  plants  by 


any  fear  of  non-success.  As  for  Phyllocactuses,  the  basis  of  the  compost 
employed  should  be  light,  turfy,  and  preferably  somewhat  sandy  loam, 
that  which  has  been  in  stack  for  a  few  months  being  the  most  suitable. 
Kespecting  this  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  but  with  regard  to  the 
other  ingredients  several  different  practices  are  followed.  Some  cul¬ 
tivators  do  not  employ  any  manure  in  the  soil,  simply  giving  a  moderate 
proportion  of  crocks,  broken  charcoal,  lime  rubbish,  or  sand  with  the 
loam,  preferring  to  apply  the  manure  as  a  liquid  or  in  the  form  of  top- 
dressings.  Others,  again,  advocate  incorporating  various  manures  in  the 
compost  at  first  prepared,  using  and  recommending  for  this  purpose  cow, 
horse,  sheep,  deer,  and  fowl  manure,  each  grower  fully  believing  in  the 
especial  efficacy  of  his  favourite  stimulant.  A  third,  and  according  to 
my  experience  the  best  system,  is  to  employ  a  small  proportion  of  noanure, 
say  one-fourth  of  the  bulk  of  soil,  and  to  give  what  further  assistance 
may  be  needed  either  in  a  liquid  state  or  as  a  top-dressing.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  method  is,  that  while  some  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
roots,  a  stagnant  and  unwholesome  condition  of  the  soil  is  avoided  until 
the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  assimilate  their  food  rapidly,  and  then  it 
can  be  supplied  in  exact  proportion  to  their  wants.  The  Pereskia 
aculeata,  upon  which  Epiphyllums  are  usually  grafted,  is  a  strong-rooting 
and  quick-growing  plant,  absorbing  moisture  and  nutriment  from  the 
soil  very  rapidly  ;  therefore  when  it  is  bearing  a  large  head  of  Epiphyllum 
the  assistance  afforded  should  be  of  a  most  liberal  character,  and  it  is 
only  by  such  means  that  the  finest  and  most  abundant  flowers  can  be 
produced.  There  is,  then,  little  fear  of  giving  too  much  manurial  aid  to 
these  plants,  and,  as  an  example  of  this,  I  am  informed  that  many  years 
ago  some  exceedingly  fine  specimen  Epiphyllums  were  grown  at  Scawby 
Hall,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  potted  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  good  loam 
and  old  Mushroom-bed  manure.  These  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
and  annually  bore  an  enormous  number  of  flowers — a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  treatment  suited  them  ;  but  they  were  in  experienced  hands, 
and  the  smaller  proportion  of  manure  advocated  above  is,  to  say  the 
least,  safer.  It  matters  very  little  what  kind  of  manure  is^  employed, 
but  I  give  the  preference  to  that  fiom  the  cowyard,  using  it  in  a  dry 
state  and  finely  broken  for  mixing  in  the  soil,  while  as  a  liquid  it  is 
equally  beneficial.  Clay’s  Fertiliser,  either  in  the  compost  or  mixed  with 
loam  as  a  top-dressing,  is  also  a  valuable  stimulant,  and  manure  collected 
in  fowl  roosts  or  runs  suits  Epiphyllums  admirably. 

Some  importance  is  attached  by  a  few  growers  to  the  due  employment 
of  lime  rubbish  or  charcoal  in  the  soil,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  essential 
as  is  supposed,  though  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  or  finely  broken  bricks 
assist  in  keeping  the  drainage  in  proper  condition.  During  the  growing 
and  flowering  periods  abundance  of  water  is  necessary,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  every  care  must  be  exercised,  especially  for  large  specimens,  to 
insure  that  the  pots  are  thoroughly  drained.  This  can  be  easily  effected 
in  the  usual  way  with  potsherds,  or  crocks  as  they  are  commonly  termed, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  supplying  water  liberally. 

After  flowering  less  moisture  will  be  required,  and  the  soil  may  be 
allowed  to  become  partially  dry  for  a  few  weeks,  only  giving  a  little 
water  to  prevent  the  branches  being  rendered  flaccid.  Then  as  growth  is 
resumed  the  water  supply  may  be  increased,  and  with  occasional 
syringings  progress  will  be  rapid  in  a  suitable  temperature.  This  should 
range  from  55°  to  65°,  or  ten  degrees  higher  with  sun  heat,  and  when  the 
plants  flower  they  may  be  arranged  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory.  Much  depends  upon  a  thorough  maturation  of  the  growth, 
and  therefore  the  plants  must  at  all  times  have  a  position  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  as  they  never  need  shading,  and  with  proper  attention  to 
ventilation  to  avoid  rendering  the  growth  weak,  good  results  may  be 
confidently  expected. 

Propauation. — Epiphyllums  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
grafting,  and  seeds,  the  two  former  methods  being  most  frequently 
practised,  the  other  being  resorted  to  chiefly  with  the  object  of  producing 
new  varieties.  Cuttings  of  two,  three,  or  more  joints  of  the  branches 
strike  readily  at  any  season  of  the  year  if  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
kept  rather  dry,  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  or  frame.  These  plants 
upon  their  own  roots  are  very  useful  for  small  pots  to  be  employed  as  a 
marginal  row  on  the  conservatory  stages  ;  they  can  also  be  used  for 
filling  baskets,  and  in  several  other  similar  ways.  The  most  important 
method  of  increase  is,  however,  that  by  grafting,  as  the  majority  of  the 
larger  plants  are  worked  either  on  the  Pereskia  or  Cereus  speciosissimus 
stocks,  and  by  that  means  the  natural  drooping  habit  of  the  Epiphyllum 
is  more  gracefully  and  pleasingly  displayed.  Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two^  stocks 
named  ;  but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  Pereskia  as  a 
long-lasting  and  free-growing  support.  The  principal  points  advanced 
on  behalf  of  the  Cereus  is  that  its  stems  are  stouter  and  stronger  than 
the  Pereskia,  and  that  Epiphyllums  worked  on  it  endure  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  those  on  the  accepted  stock.  Against  this  must  be  taken 
the  fact  that  the  scion  does  not  grow  so  freely  or  so  quickly  upon  the 
Cereus  as  it  does  upon  the  Pereskia,  for  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  latter 
seem  to  be  much  greater,  and  in  respect  to  endurance  no  belter  evidence 
of  the  merits  of  the  Pereskia  is  required  than  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  large  specimen  Epiphyllums  upon  that  stock  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  still  showing  no  signs  of  decrepitude. 

The  Pereskia  is  propagated  by  cuttings  5  or  G  inches  long,  which  form 
roots  quickly  in  an  ordinary  stove  or  propagating  frame.  When  struck 
they  must  be  potted  singly  in  GO-size  pots  and  grown  on  quickly,  trans¬ 
ferring  the  plants  into  48-pots  when  the  smaller  size  is  filled  with  roots. 
When  they  have  reached  a  sufficient  height  to  permit  the  stem  being  cut 
back  to  well-developed  wood,  a  foot  to  18  inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
they  may  be  prepared  for  grafting.  Cut  the  stems  straight  across  at  the 
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desired  height,  then  making  a  downward  incision  at  the  top,  either 
removing  a  small  wedge-shaped  portion  or  simply  splitting  it,  the  former 
beiDg  preferable.  The  scion,  which  may  be  3  to  G  inches  long,  either  a 
simple  stem  or  branched,  should  have  the  base  pared  to  a  wedge  shape, 
very  gradually  sloping,  and  then  inserted  in  the  stock.  It  may  be  secured 
■either  with  a  small  thorn  thrust  through  the  stock  and  scion,  or  by  binding 
a  little  moss  round  the  juncture  with  matting.  The  Pereskia  stem  should 
"be  tied  to  a  small  stick  to  prevent  damage  to  the  scion,  and  in  a  few 
•weeks  a  union  will  be  effected,  when  the  moss  and  ties  can  be  removed. 
The  same  system  is  adopted  with  taller  standard  specimens,  say  from  2  to 
3  feet  high  ;  but  when  an  extra  large  head  is  desired,  two  or  three  scions 
are  inserted  at  the  side  of  the  stock  in  addition  to  that  at  the  top,  simply 
by  making  a  downward  sloping  incision,  in  which  the  end  of  the  scion  is 
placed  as  in  the  first- mentioned  mode.  For  pyramid  specimens  the 
practice  is  similar,  except  that  scions  must  be  inserted  at  intervals  of  9  to 
12  inches  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  stock,  regulating  them  so 
that  the  specimen  will  have  a  uniform  appearance.  As  to  the  time  when 
grafting  should  be  performed  it  matters  little,  as  with  care  a  satisfactory 
union  can  be  effected  at  any  season  ;  the  spring  is,  however,  the  most 
preferable,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  stocks  rather  dry  for  a  few 
•days  before  the  operation  is  commenced. 

Specimen  Plants. — When  grown  to  a  large  size  Epiphyllums  make 
magnificent  specimens  either  as  standards  or  pyramids,  and  their  value 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Probably  the  finest  examples  of  the 
kind  in  the  country  are  those  at  Orwell  Park,  near  Ipswich,  the  residence 
of  George  Tomline,  Esq.,  where  these  plants  have  for  some  years  been 
admirably  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Wallis.  During  the  winter  months — namely, 
from  November  until  February,  these  produce  a  never-failing  display  of 
brilliant  flowers,  and  have  awakened  the  admiration  and  surprise  of 
many  horticulturists.  Writing  in  reference  to  his  mode  of  culture,  Mr. 
Wallis  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks,  which  possess  especial 
value  as  the  result  of  such  successful  practice  : — 

“The  Epiphyllums  here  are  grown  for  flowering  in  the  conservatory,  and 
are  usually  gay  from  the  first  week  in  November  till  February.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  they  occupy  a  three-quarter  span-roof  house  in 
which  an  intermediate  temperature  is  maintained.  All  our  Epiphyllums 
are  grafted  on  the  Pereskia  aculeata.  We  graft  a  few  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  years,  so  if  any  of  the  older  plants  become  sickly  or  shabby  they 
are  thrown  away  and  the  younger  ones  grown  on.  Some  of  the  stocks 
are  worked  to  form  pyramids  and  some  to  make  standards.  The  height 
of  the  pyramids  is  6  feet,  and  to  form  these  six  or  eight  scions  are  inserted. 
The  heads  of  the  standards  are  on  stems  ranging  in  height  from  4  feet 
6  inches  down  to  18  inches.  To  form  these  heads  only  one  scion  is  put 
on  the  stock.  Some  of  our  oldest  pyramids  are  4  to  5  feet  through  at  the 
base,  and  the  heads  of  standards  quite  as  much.  When  in  bloom  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  taller  standards  droop  almost  to  the  pots.  Much 
larger  dimensions  could  easily  be  obtained,  but  we  have  to  keep  our  plants 
of  a  manageable  size  on  account  of  moving  them  to  and  from  the  conser¬ 
vatory.  The  pyramids  occupy  No.  2  and  No.  4-sized  pots,  the  standards 
8’s  and  12’s.  Each  plant  is  secured  to  a  strong  iron  stake,  with  three 
prongs  fitting  the  inside  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  stand  firm  and  erect,  and  the 
Epiphyllum  is  kept  well  supported  to  the  stakes  by  ties  of  stout  wire. 
After  the  plants  are  well  established  they  are  easily  managed,  and  go 
many  years  without  repotting  ;  but  of  course  we  top-dress  annually, 
previously  removing  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  will  come  away  easily. 
We  grow  these  plants  with  plenty  of  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions,  and  they  are  never  shaded.  During  active  growth  water  is  given 
freely,  occasionally  liquid  manure,  they  are  also  syringed  daily.  After 
the  season’s  growth  is  completed  water  is  given  more  sparingly  and 
syringing  is  dispensed  with.” 

Another  excellent  mode  of  growing  Epiphyllums  is  in  baskets,  which 
have  a  most  imposing  appearance  when  well  filled  and  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  Some  care  is  needed  in  preparing  these,  but  the  task  is  not  a 
difficult  one,  and  the  result  amply  repays  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  plants  employed  should  be  either  raised  from  cuttings  or  be 
grafted  upon  Pereskia  stocks  3  or  4  inches  long,  but  the  former  are 
preferable,  as  the  others  are  very  liable  to  be  injured.  The  baskets 
should  be  of  semi-globular  form,  constructed  of  ordinary  stout  wire, 
strong  and  plain  in  design.  In  preparing  the  baskets  for  the  plants  a 
thick  layer  of  moss  must  be  placed  next  to  the  wire,  then  the  Epiphyllums 
may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  inverted,  the  stems  being  drawn 
through  the  moss  and  the  meshes  of  the  wires.  This  must  be  eontinued 
until  the  basket  is  sufficiently  clothed,  employing  a  little  light  soil  to  render 
the  plants  firm  ;  then  above  these  to  fill  the  upper  part  larger  specimens 
may  be  planted  to  impart  a  general  finish.  When  covered  with  flowers 
these  baskets  will  be  superb  ornaments  for  any  house,  as  is  proved  by  the 
beautiful  examples  at  Chatsworth,  where  they  constitute  a  feature  of 
great  interest  during  the  winter.  The  cultural  requirements  of  such 
specimens  are  the  same  as  for  others,  but  a  slight  additional  attention  is 
neeessary  to  insure  the  whole  of  the  soil  being  thoroughly  moistened. 
To  keep  the  baskets  uniform  any  excessively  long  shoots  can  be  taken  off 
at  a  convenient  joint,  and  this  will  induce  a  branching  habit,  which  will 
furnish  the  surface  with  growths  quickly.  It  will  be  evident  that  the 
baskets  must  be  suspended  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  whole  under 
surface  being  readily  seen. 

Far  from  the  least  effective  system  of  utilising  Epiphyllums  is  the 
following,  which  is  nowhere  practised  so  successfully  as  at  Old  Sneyd 
Park,  Bristol,  the  residence  of  F.  Tagart,  Esq.  This  consists  in  growing 
the  Pereskias  to  a  height  of  12  feet  or  more,  training  the  stems  up  the 
back  wall  or  up  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  grafting  them  at  intervals  of 
a  foot  with  Epiphyllums.  These  in  time  form  good  heads,  and  have  a 


very  handsome  appearance,  clothing  the  roof  with  their  richly  tinted 
flowers.  The  gardener,  Mr.  E.  Miller,  has  the  back  wall  of  the  stove 
covered  with  a  wire  netting,  packed  with  moss,  and  planted  with  Ferns, 
Begonias,  &c.  ;  behind  this  the  stems  of  Pereskia  are  taken  from  the 
border  at  the  base,  where  they  are  planted,  up  to  the  roof,  and  they  are 
then  trained  over  the  path.  This  portion  of  the  stems,  which  are  about  a 
yard  apart,  were  grafted  thickly  with  Epiphyllums  of  different  varieties 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  have  formed  dense  pendulous  heads  2  to  3  feet 
in  diameter,  which  during  the  concluding  months  of  the  year  form  quite 
a  canopy  of  flowers.  This  method  might  be  advantageously  employed 
much  more  extensively,  and  the  roofs  of  many  houses  could  by  such 
means  be  rendered  far  more  pleasing  than  they  usually  are,  particularly 
at  the  season  when  Epiphyllums  flower. 

SPECIES  AND  VAEIEXIE3. 

As  a  genus  Epiphyllum  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters. 
The  narrow  numerous  petals  and  sepals  of  similar  colour  are  in  two  of  the 
three  species  known — viz.,  E.  truncatum  and  E.  Altensteini,  arranged  in  a 
two-lipped  manner — that  is,  on  one  side  of  the  flower  the  petals  are  straight, 
and  on  the  other  they  are  bent  back.  In  E.  Bussellianum,  however,  the 
petals  grow  equally  as  in  other  Cacteae,  but  are  nearly  straight  with  the 
flower  tube,  which  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  inner  petals  at  the 
base.  The  stems  are  slender,  succulent,  leafless,  and  jointed,  the  branches 
somewhat  flattened,  from  2  to  3  inches  long  and  1  to  2  broad,  bearing  the 
flowers  at  their  points  and  not  on  the  margin  as  in  Phyllocactus.  They  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  where  they  are  chiefly  found  as  epiphytes  growing  upon 
the  branches  of  trees,  their  slender  stems  attaining  the  length  of  3  or  4  feet. 

E.  TUUKCATUM,  PJeiffer. — This  is  the  principal  species,  and  has  been 
cultivated  in  English  gardens  for  about  sixty  years,  having  been  introduced 
from  Brazil  early  in  the  present  century,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been 
known  in  continental  gardens  many  years  before.  It  is  especially  abundant 
on  the  Organ  Mountains,  where  also  its  relative  E.  Bussellianum  is  found, 
but  the  former  does  not  grow  at  so  great  an  elevation  as  the  latter,  E.  trun¬ 
catum  being  rarely  found  above  4000  feet.  The  original  form  had  dark 
crimson  flowers  with  a  white  throat,  but  several  varieties  were  subsequently 
imported,  amongst  the  earliest  being  one  of  a  uniform  rich  crimson  hue, 
which  was  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”  in  1825,  and  later  still — i.e., 
about  1840,  the  variety  violaceum,  with  a  distinct  tinge  of  violet,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Eollisson  &  Sons  of  Tooting.  The  principal  variations  now 
in  cultivation  are  seedlings  raised  from  E.  truncatum  or  from  crosses  between 
that  species  and  E.  Bussellianum,  which  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of 
the  plants  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  as  the  colours  have  been  improved 
and  multiplied  considerably.  One  of  the  most  successful  raisers  of  Epi¬ 
phyllums  in  recent  years  was  Mr.  W.  Buckley  of  Tooting,  who  succeeded 
in  obtaining  some  very  distinct  and  beautiful  hybrids  between  the  species 
already  named.  These  have  not  been  surpassed,  and  the  list  as  given  by  the 
raiser  in  the  “  Florist  and  Pomologist  ”  (page  14,  January,  1868)  is  well  worth 
reproduction  here  : — 

“  The  varieties  of  E.  Bussellianum  were  E.  B.  rubrum,*,  flower  double 
the  size  of  E.  Bussellianum,  and  of  a  bright  rosy  red  ;  E.  E.  cupreum,*  not 
so  large  as  the  last,  of  a  coppery  tinge,  slightly  suffused  with  purple  ;  E.  E. 
superbum,*  in  which  the  purple  of  E.  Bussellianum  and  the  reddish  tinge  of 
E.  truncatum  are  beautifully  blended.  Added  to  these,  a  very  pretty  hybrid 
of  the  Bussellianum  section  was  raised  by  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
De  Grey,  called  E.  B.  Snowii.  The  following  are  the  best  and  most  showy 
varieties  of  the  E.  truncatum  section  : — E.  truncatum  majus,*  larger  than 
the  species,  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour ;  albo-lateritium,*  petals  silky  white, 
margined  with  brick  red  ;  amabile,  white  and  purple  ;  aurantiacum,  reddish 
orange;  bicolor,  white  and  rose-edged  ;  coccineum,*  deep  scarlet ;  cruentum,* 
dark,  purplish  red  ;  magnificum,  large,  bright  rose  and  white  ;  purpureum,* 
deep  purple,  nearly  self-coloured ;  roseum,*  bright  rose ;  rubro-tinctum, 
white  and  purplish  red ;  Euckerianum,  purplish  red,  tinged  with  violet ; 
splendens,*  deep  rose  ;  spectabile,  white  with  purplish  margin  ;  spectabile 
carminatum,  white  with  reddish  margin  ;  salmoneum,  salmony  red  ;  tricolor, 
deep  reddish  purple  and  white  ;  violaceum,  silvery  white,  with  light  purple 
margin  ;  violaceum  grandiflorum,  like  the  last,  but  larger  ;  violaceum  super¬ 
bum,  deep  purple  and  white.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  hybrids, 
raised  at  the  Tooting  nursery.” 

E.  Bussellianum,  Booker. — By  some  writers  this  has  been,  and  still  is, 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  E.  truncatum,  but  it  is  clearly  distinguished  by 
several  well-marked  characters.  The  flowers  are  3  to  4  inches  long  with 
straight  narrow  petals,  not  reflexed  as  in  E.  truncatum.  The  branches  are 
much  more  slender  and  not  so  distinctly  truncated  or  cut  at  the  ends  of  the 
joints.  The  time  of  flowering,  too,  is  quite  different,  being  in  May  or  June  ; 
and  according  to  Mr.  Gardner,  who  discovered  the  plant  on  the  Organ 
Mountains,  it  is  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  or  nearly  2000  higher 
than  E.  truncatum.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  crimson  colour,  very  clear  and 
pretty,  and  they  are  produced  with  great  freedom.  Mr.  Gardner’s  account 
of  the  discovery  of  this  plant  is  interesting.  “Through  dense  masses  of 
large  Bamboos  with  stems  often  more  than  half  a  foot  thick  and  60  to  70  feet 
high  we  had  to  cut  our  way  up  the  Organ  Mountains  till  we  came,  after  a 
toilsome  day’s  journey,  to  a  small  waterfall  where  we  encamped  for  the 
night.  On  the  trunks  of  the  large  trees  growing  near  this  spot  !  saw  abun¬ 
dance  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum  beautifully  in  flower  ;  and  higher  up  the 
Mountain  the  next  morning  I  found  a  lovely  new  species  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  E.  truncatum  and  much  resembling  it  in  many  points,  equally 
large,  but  with  a  more  graceful  mode  of  growth  and  lighter-coloured  blossoms, 
the  stamens,  too,  being  uniformly  pink.”  The  plants  found  were  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford’s  celebrated  collection  at  Woburn  about  1839,  and  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  the  species  received  the  name  it  now  bears.  The  time  of  year 
at  which  this  Epiphyllum  flowers  has  enabled  hybridisers  to  extend  the 
flowering  period  of  these  plants  fully  two  months — a  most  important  advan 
tage,  and  if  it  were  for  this  alone  E.  Bussellianum  has  been  a  valuable 
introduction. 

E.  Altensteini. — Though  not  wanting  in  attractions  this  is  rarely  seen 
in  gardens,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  variety  of  E.  truncatum.  It  differs, 
however,  in  its  more  slender  branches  being  much  larger,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a  rosy  colour.  The  flowering  period  is  the  same  as  the  better-known 
species,  and,  like  that,  it  is  a  native  of  Brazil. — Lewis  Castle. 
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Meetings  of  the  Committees  op  the  National  Auricula 
AND  op  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotees  Societies  were 
held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd 
occupied  the  chair.  Present — Messrs.  Charles  Turner,  H.  J.  Veitcb, 
John  Laing,  John  Fraser,  G.  F.  Wilson,  H.  Cannell,  James  Douglas, 
Dr.  Masters  and  Dr.  Hogg.  The  object  of  these  meetings  was  to  elect 
office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  constitute  these  Societies  by 
the  formation  of  a  code  of  rules  by  which  they  will  in  future  be 
governed.  It  was  considered  advisable  that  the  management  of  the 
Societies  should  in  future  be  in  the  hands  of  one  Secretary  only  instead 
of  two,  and  Mr.  James  Douglas  was  unanimously  elected  the  Secretary  of 
both  Societies.  A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hibberd,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  and  the  Secretary,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Societies,  to  be  submitted  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
South  Kensingston  on  the  11th  of  November  next. 

-  Analysis  op  Roses. — It  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  intending 

planters  to  know  that  an  important  analysis  of  the  Roses  that  have  been 
most  frequently  exhibited  during  recent  years  is  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Edward  Mawley,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
and  as  soon  as  completed  will  be  published  in  our  columns.  The  work, 
which  has  involved  the  tabulating  of  between  9000  and  10,000  Roses,  is 
in  an  advanced  state,  and  will  appear  in  an  early  issue — possibly  next 
week. 

-  Public  Exhibitions  op  Chrysanthemums.  —  The  annual 

display  of  Chrysanthemums  at  Finsbury  Park  promises  to  be  unusually 
good  this  season,  the  plants  being  in  fine  condition  and  bearing  large 
substantial  buds,  some  of  which  are  fast  expanding.  The  Exhibition 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst.  The  Middle 
Temple  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Monday  last,  and  has  already  been 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  The  Inner  Temple  display  will 
be  opened  on  the  20th  inst. 

-  Tuberous  Begonias. — Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  Yewden,  Henley- 

on-Thames,  who  is  establishing  a  florist’s  business  at  Maidenhead) 
has  sent  us  blooms  of  Tuberous  Begonias  of  great  excellence.  They  are 
nearly  or  quite  circular,  with  stout  overlapping  petals,  and  embrace 
every  hue  of  colour  we  have  seen  in  these  extremely  diversified  and 
beautiful  flowers.  A  semi-double  scarlet-crimson  variety  is  particularly 
effective. 

-  “  Forestry.” — The  current  number  of  this  monthly  magazine 

completes  the  ninth  volume,  and  the  proprietorship  of  the  work  passes 
from  Messrs.  William  Ryder  &  Son  to  Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  jun.,  the 
proprietor  of  the  “  North  British  Agriculturist,”  and  in  future  the 
magazine  will  he  published  in  Edinburgh.  With  the  change  of  proprie¬ 
torship  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath  retires  from  the  editorship  of  the 
journal  in  question. 

-  The  Weather. — During  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a 

great  change  in  the  weather  in  the  south  of  England,  and  it  appears  to 
have  extended  throughout  the  country  generally.  Snow  has  fallen 
rather  heavily  in  several  districts,  and,  accompanied  by  a  keen  north-east 
wind,  has  rendered  the  sudden  transition  from  the  heat  of  the  summer 
very  trying  to  vegetation.  There  has,  however,  been  but  little  frost  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  at  present,  and  Dahlias  in  many  gardens 
are  still  flowering  abundantly. 

-  Catalogue  op  Chrysanthemums.— It  was  announced  some 

time  ago  that  the  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
had  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  should  be  of  an  official  and  standard  character.  The  result 
of  their  efforts  is  the  catalogue  now  issued,  which  in  nineteen  pages 
gives  brief  descriptions  of  G28  varieties  arranged  in  the  groups — Incurved, 
Japanese,  Reflexed,  Large  and  Pompon  Anemones,  Pompons,  Summer 
and  Early  Flowering.  A  number  of  synonyms  are  given,  and  the 
Committee  recommend  that  in  future  no  varieties  shall  be  exhibited  in 
the  same  stand  as  their  synonyms.  The  names  are  generally  accurate. 


but  a  few  instances  of  faulty  orthography  are  notable,  as  Beverlry  for 
Beverley,  Fanny  Boucharlt  for  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Fulgare  for  Fulgore, 
■  Aglaa  for  Aglaia,  Hendersonu  for  Hendersoni,  while  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  wrong  termination  is  given  to  Latin  names,  as  lutea  striata, 
rosea  superba,  rubra  striata,  striata  perfects,  carminata  alba,  and  lacinata 
alba,  in  each  of  which  the  final  syllable  should  be  “um.”  The  list  is, 
however,  a  useful  one,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  demand  for  a  second 
edition  will  soon  give  the  Committee  an  opportunity  of  correcting  these 
trifling  inaccuracies. 

-  Ac^nA  microphylla. — A  curious,  interesting,  and  beautiful 

little  plant,  as  the  synonym  implies,  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  carpeting  the  rock,  its  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  deeply  cut, 
generally  assuming  a  brownish  tint.  This,  with  its  curiously  beautiful 
somewhat  globular  heads  of  minute  flowers,  protected,  as  it  were,  with 
long  crimson  spikelets,  give  to  it  an  attractive  and  almost  unique 
appearance.  So  dense  is  its  habit,  and  so  closely  does  it  cling  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  that  its  full  height  is  about  2  inches.  It  grows  freely 
in  almost  any  soil  of  a  sandy  nature,  rooting  freely  all  along  its  under 
surface,  but  prefers  a  moist  situation.  It  may  be  used,  however,  as  a 
carpet  beneath  which  spring-flowering  bulbs  are  planted  with  very  good 
effect.  It  is  also  useful  for  edgings,  and  indeed  all  places  where  dwarf- 
habited  plants  may  be  advantageously  utilised. — J. 

-  Lungs  op  Great  Cities.  —  Including  Fontainebleau  and 

Chantilly,  Paris  has  172,000  acres  in  parks,  or  one  acre  to  every  13  in¬ 
habitants  ;  in  Vienna  the  proportion  is  one  acre  to  100  persons  ;  in 
Chicago  one  to  200  ;  in  Philadelphia  one  to  300 ;  in  Brooklyn  one  to 
639  ;  in  New  York  one  to  1363,  but  New  York  proposes  to  buy  3808  acres 
for  additional  parks  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £100  per  acre,  or  in  the 
aggregate  at  the  cost  of  £1,523,200.  The  aggregate  area  @f  public  parks  in 
the  metropolitan  district,  with  squares  and  gardens,  is  about  1-1,000  acres. 

-  A  Cheap  Method  op  Heating — Forcing  Plants  with 

Hot  Water. — An  experiment  has  lately  been  made  at  Acqui,  Italy,  by 
the  proprietor  of  some  baths  there.  This  gentleman  has  at  his  disposal 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  hot  water  from  a  natural  spring,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  167°  Fahrenheit.  The  surplus  not  required  for  the  baths 
has  been  diverted  so  as  to  flow  through  pipes  to  a  garden  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town.  Here  the  warm  liquid  flows  beneath  a  number  of 
forcing  frames  containing  Melons,  Tomatoes,  Asparagus,  and  other  garden 
produce.  The  result  is  that  a  supply  of  these  delicacies  is  ready  for 
market  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  year,  when,  therefore,  they  realise 
high  prices. 


A  HEAVY  CROP  OF  MELONS. 

We  have  every  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  the  whole  of  our  Melon 
crops  this  season,  hut  the  particulars  I  am  furnishing  of  our  success  with 
one  sort  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  out  of  the  common.  The  variety 
in  question  was  received  from  Mr.  Barker,  gardener  at  Hindlip  Hall, 
Worcester,  a  very  successful  fruit-grower,  under  the  name  of  William 
Tillery,  hut  it  evidently  contains  some  of  the  blood  of  Eastnor  Castle. 
The  seed  was  sown  on  May  5th,  and  the  selected  plant  in  company  with 
plants  of  several  other  sorts  was  planted  in  a  house  on  June  21st.  The 
first  fruit  was  cut  September  3rd,  and  between  that  date  and  September 
29th  twelve  more  fruits  were  cut.  The  heaviest  fruit  weighed  nearly 
10  lbs.,  and  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  thirteen  fruits  was  64  lbs.,  this 
giving  an  average  of  nearly  5  lbs.  The  roof  space  covered  by  the  plant 
was  8  feet  by  6  feet.  It  was  in  fuU  vigour  when  cut  out,  and  would  have 
perfected  a  late  crop  had  we  not  wanted  the  house  for  other  purposes.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  add  that  it  was  rooting  in  a  square  mound  of  loam  about 
3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  and  the  fertilisers  used  were  farm  liquid 
manure  and  an  occasional  surfacing  of  Beeson’s  manure. — W.  Iggulden. 

[We  have  seen  and  tasted  one  of  the  fruits  referred  to,  which  was  large 
and  of  excellent  quality  so  late  in  the  season.  It  is  not  William  Tillery.] 


THE  CHATEAU  HE  FERRIERES. 

THE  seat  of  baron  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  aquaintance,  as  a 
member  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  of  Mr.  Ernest  Bergman,  the  son  of  the 
well-known  jardinier  cn  chrfoi  this  renowned  place,  and  have  often  had 
courteous  and  pressing  invitations  to  spend  a  day  with  him  at  Ferri6res, 
more  especially  when  we  met  five  years  ago  at  the  Brie  Comte  Robert 
Rose  Show.  I  was,  howmver,  unable  to  do  so  ;  but  this  year  the  advice  of 
a  physician  and  the  kindness  of  a  most  valued  friend  enabled  me  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  France  last  month,  and  amongst  the  pleasurable  days  which 
I  enjoyed  I  have  to  mark  with  the  whitest  of  white  chalk  that  which  I 
spent  at  Ferrihres,  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  notes  as, 
however  feeble,  may  give  the  readers  of  this  Journal  some  idea  of  its 
treasures. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  past  history  of  Ferri^res,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  best  known  historically  as  the  residence  of  the  German 
Emperor  during  the  Franco-Pru«sian  war,  and  as  being  the  place  to  which 
Jules  Favre  went  to  try  and  obtain  some  better  terms  from  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck.  The  room  is  shown  where  the  interview  took  place,  and  where  he 
shod  those  tears  which  so  moved  the  ridicule  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  and 
made  the  French  Minister  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  The  room  is 
there,  but  nothing  else  ;  for  all  the  furniture  was  destroyed  after  he  left, 
and  the  very  paper  on  the  walls  was  changed  !  for,  although  a  German, 
the  patriotism  of  the  Baroness  for  her  adopted  country  led  her  to  sym¬ 
pathise  largely  in  its  misfortunes.  The  present  chateau  owes  its  origin  to 
Baron  James,  the  father  of  the  present  possessor.  It  stands  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  estate  of  about  20,000  acres  ;  the  plantation,  shrubberies,  and 
dressed  ground  immediatelv  surrounding  it  amounting  to  about  800  acres. 
It  owes  little  if  anything  to  Nature.  There  ar-e  no  wooded  heights,  no 
beetling  crags,  no  broad  expanse  of  river  and  lake  ;  for  it  lies  in  the  middle 
of  a  vast  plain,  which  stretches  on  towards  the  Champagne  country- 
indued,  Brie  Comte  Robert,  near  which  it  is,  was  a  dependency  of  the 
Counts  of  Champagne.  The  woods  surrounding  it  do  not  contam  any  very 
large  timber,  and  the  roads  are  driven  through  it  at  right  angles,  as  is  the 
custom  with  all  the  French  woods  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Yet 
these  disadvantages  have  by  good  taste  and  tho  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  been  overcome,  and  although  there  is  an  air  of  rawness  about  the 
place,  jet  it  is  very  beautiful.  An  artidcial  piece  of  water  lies  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  when  I  was  there  Mr.  Bergman  was  diverting  a  small 
stream  which,  in-tead  of  being  lost  in  the  woods,  would  flow  in  sight  of  the 
house.  The  house  itself  is  very  line,  tho  large  hall  of  grand  proportions, 
and  treasures  of  priceless  value  are  to  be  seen  on  everj'^  hand.  The  stables 
are  magnificent.  There  are  large  kennels  with  packs  of  hounds,  herds  of 
Brittany'-  cows,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  good  taste  and  an  unlimited 
purse  can  command ;  but  on  these  1  must  not  linger.  I  came  to  see  the 
gardens,  and  it  is  of  them  I  desire  to  give  my  impressions. 

There  are  comparatively  few  amateurs  in  France — few  who,  as  in 
England,  care  to  devote  large  sums  of  money  to  the  culture  of  flowers,  and 
the  product'-on  of  examples  of  horticultural  skill.  Of  those  few  I  believe 
Baron  Rothschild  is  considered  the  chief.  There  are  others,  such  as  Comte 
de  Germiny  and  the  Due  de  Germinyq  who  are  lovers  of  plants — the  former 
especially  has  spent  large  sums  on  Orch  ds  —but  I  believe  that  Ferrieres  is 
looked  upon  as  the  place  par  excellence  wliere  French  horticulture  is  to  be 
seen  at  its  best.  The  gardens  are  widely  separated,  making,  therefore, 
much  a  'ditional  labour  to  those  who  have  to  superintend  it.  There  is  the 
floral  garden,  as  it  is  called,  then  the  nursery  ground  at  another  place,  then 
the  kitchen  garden  at  tome  distance,  and  the  parterres  immediately'  sur¬ 
rounding  the  chateau.  The  floral  garden  forms  a  large  square  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  glass  houses  of  one  kind  or  other.  Some  things  of 
special  interest  strike  one  in  most  places.  Here  it  is  the  exceedingly 
artistic  taste  with  which  the  houses  are  arranged.  There  are  in  most 
places  of  the  kind  tanks  in  the  various  houses  ;  but,  instead  of  being  left  in 
their  bare  ugliness,  they'  are  here  arched  over  with  rockwork,  in  which 
plants  of  various  kinds  are  grown,  and  with  a  small  statue  of  white  marble 
they  have  a  very'  pretty  effect,  thus  transferring  an  unsight'y  thing  into 
a  thing  of  beauty.  Then  tho  back  walls  of  the  houses  are  mostly  all 
clothed  with  plants  of  some  kind  or  other,  mostly  Ficus  repens  is  used  for 
the  purpose ;  then  the  front  of  the  stages  are  mostly  filled  with  Isolepis 
gracilis,  so  that  the  unsightly  pots  arc  hidden.  The  arrangement  of  the 
plants  shows  that  not  on’y  their  well-being  is  considered,  but  also  the 
general  appearance,  so  that  on  walking  through  your  eye  is  not  offended 
but  pleased  and  delighted  at  every  turn.  In  the  first  house  we  entered 
into  «e  saw  that  grand  plant  of  Vanda  Lowii  which  was  photographed 
some  time  a  o.  It  had  nearly  400  blooms  on  it,  and  its  appearance  now  bids 
promise  of  still  further  progress,  as  it  is  in  rude  health  :  but  perhaps  even 
nioi’c  remarkable  is  the  wonderful  way  in  which  Vanda  teres  flourishes. 
Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  in  his  “  Orch  d-Growers’  Manual,”  describes  it  as 
rather  a  shy'-flowering  species,  and  that  it  thrives  best  on  a  block  of  w.  od 
plunged  in  a  pot.  Here  it  is  grown  mostly'  in  sphagnum,  with  the  frame, 
if  I  may'  so  call  it,  on  which  it  is  grown  half  filled  with  drainage.  It  was 
not  unfortunately'  in  flower  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  but  I  am  told  that  one 
of  our  most  celebrated  orchidists,  when  he  came  to  Ferrieres,  after  looking 
all  over  said,  ‘‘Let  us  go  and  look  at  Vanda  teres  again,”  so  impressid  was 
he  with  tho  wonderful  success  which  has  attended  its  cultivation  there, 
where  upwards  of  700  flowers  have  been  produced  on  it.  Nepenthes  were 
well  grown,  and  some  fine  pitchers  of  Mastersiana  were  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  In  another  liouse  I  noticed  a  grand  .specimen  of  a  Fern  rarely 
seen,  Goniophlebium  subauricula  um.  It  was  grown  in  a  basket  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof,  and  its  beautiful  fronds  hanging  down  10  or  12  feet 
and  in  great  profusion,  so  as  to  form  quite  a  bower  of  greenery'.  It  is  a 
stove  Fern,  and  certainly  very'  I  cautiful.  The  Pine  pits  contained  some 
excellent  examples  of  Pine- growing,  hinooth  Cayennes  mostly  attaining  a 
weight  of  from  1 0  to  12  lbs.,  while  the  variety  known  as  Charlotte  Roth¬ 
schild  is  much  grown  and  valued.  It  was  fouml  many  years  ago,  when 
Baron  Kothschild  had  many  argos  es  trading  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 
by  one  of  his  captains  in  1843,  and  found  to  be  of  such  excellent  quality 
that  it  was  larg  ly  cultivated  and  distributed.  The  Pines  are  planted  out, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  their  vigour  and  health.  The  main  vinery 
occupies  the  second  portion  of  the  square,  and  is  G.5  mi-tres  — /.c.,  about 
213  feet  long,  and  was  mostly  filhd  with  a  beautifully'  even  crop  of 
Frankentbal.  'Ihe  latter  months  of  the  year  being  those  at  which  the 
Chateau  is  most  occupied,  one  great  object  is  to  have  fruit  and  fiowers 
in  abundance  at  that  season,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  our  great  English 
houses,  there  is  abundance  to  fe  done  at  all  t  ines.  There  is  stdl  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Ft  ankenthal  and  Black  Hamburgh  are  the  same.  Both  the 


names  indicate  German  origin,  and  there  may  be  a  distinction  without  a  dif¬ 
ference.  The  prettily  coloured  Chasselas  Rosd  was  also  well  grown.  There 
is  another  vinery,  at  the  back  of  whi'ih  is  a  fine  house  of  Camellias  planted 
out  and  looking  in  vigorous  health,  while  there  is  also  in  the  same  position 
a  cool  Orchid  house  built  in  1883,  w'hcre  Masdevallias,  Odontoglossnr'f 
&c.,  are  grown.  Here  were  to  be  seen  quantities  of  the  ever-w'clco 
and  graceful  0.  Alexandrse,  while  that  extraordinary  Masdevallia,  M.  chi¬ 
mera,  was  in  fine  health  ;  but,  indeed,  the  whole  collection  of  Orchids  is 
remarkable,  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  only  one  house  devoted  to  them.  At  the  opposite  end  to  the  vinery 
there  is  an  Azalea  house  of  equal  dimensions,  whTh  mast  be  indeed  a  grand 
sight  in  the  spring.  There  are  about  GOO  plants  varying  from  the  height 
of  2  feet  up  to  G  or  7.  All  of  the  best  kinds  are  grown,  and  as  they  are  not 
intended  for  exhibition  are  allowed  to  grow  naturally.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  house  there  is  a  large  tank  with  a  sleeping  figure  in  white  marble  and 
a  surrounding  of  Ferns  an-l  other  ornamental  plants.  It  is  proposed,  and 
the  commencement  has  been  made,  to  cover  the  roof  with  Roses,  as  the 
Camellia  house  is  to  be  covered  with  Lapagerias,  white  and  red  alti  rnately'. 
The  Azaleas  wore  at  present  out  of  doors,  and  the  hou^e  was  well  tilled 
with  flowering  plants  of  various  kinds. 

In  another  house  I  saw  tho  parent  plant  of  that  remarkable  novelty', 
Anthurium  ferrieren=e,  raised  by  Mr.  Bergman.  Opinions  will  vary  as  to 
the  beauty  or  otherwise  of  tho  e  Aroids.  Brilliant  as  was  the  colour  of 
A.  Schertzerianum  it  never  took  my  fancy'.  A.  Andreanum  is  very  curious 
and  remarkably  bright,  and  ferrierense  is  curious  as  a  combination  of  the 
white  and  led,  but  to  my  mind  they'  are  unpleasant-looking  plants  ;  but, 
be  that  ai  it  msy',  to  those  who  favour  this  class  of  plants  this  new  variety 
is  very  welcome.  But  while  all  these  giants  in  horticulture  are  carefully 
cultivated,  attention  is  equally  paid  to  the  production  of  minor  things 
which  are  required  in  quantities  for  decoration.  Thus  20,000  winter- 
flowering  Carnations  are  grown,  of  three  varieties — La  Belle,  white  ; 
Irona,  pink  ;  an  1  A.  Alegatihre,  scarlet.  Large  quantities  also  of  Madame 
Crousse  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  and  everything,  in  fact,  required  for 
the  decoration  of  a  grand  establishment. 

Horticulture  in  France  has  received  of  late  y'ears  two  severe  blows — 
the  war  of  1870  and  the  severe  winter  of  1879.  The  loss  in  tho  former 
case  w'as  enormous  to  such  men  as  Lierval,  whose  houses,  battered  to 
pieces,  I  saw  after  the  Commune  with  row  after  row  of  dead  plants  ;  or  my' 
friend  M.  Margottin  at  Bourg-'a-Reine,  or  Messrs.  Thibaut  &  Keteleer  at 
Sceaux  ;  but  it  did  not  equal  the  injuries  caused  by  the  fearfully  severe 
winter  of  1879-80.  ^Ye  heard  of  it  at  the  time,  but  one  must  visit  such 
gardens  as  these  to  see  its  full  effects.  I  am  led  to  say  this  from  visiting 
the  fruit  and  veg<  table  garden.  There  had  been  a  long  row  of  splend  d 
espalier  Pears  of  the  very  best  varieties.  Only  one  of  these  remained  ; 
every  one  of  the  others  had  completely  succumbed  to  the  frost,  and  young 
trees  had  been  planted  to  supply  their  place.  It  was  the  same  at  M.  Mar- 
gottin's,  who  had  not  one  of  his  trees  left,  and  had  to  replace  them  also. 
This  department  of  the  garden  at  Ferrihres  is  under  the  care  of  M.  Martin, 
and  the  same  intelligent  supervision  is  visible  here  as  elsewhere.  I  saw 
here  what  was  quite  a  novelty  to  me  in  a  fiuit  room — the  shelves,  instead 
of  being  flat  were  all  s’anting  ;  consequently  all  the  fruit  was  visible,  and 
any  defective  ones  could  easily'  be  seen  and  removed.  I  believe  it  was 
planned  and  cairied  out  by  M.  Bergman  some  years  ago.  There  ver  ; 
already  in  it  some  fine  fruits,  while  on  the  wails  Peaches  were  still  hanging 
in  considerable  numbers,  the  season  having  been  a  favourable  one  for 
them. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  in  ‘Cn^jardin  jleuriste,  w'here  the  greater 
quantity  of  ihe  glass  is,  there  is  what  is  called  a  winter  garden,  in  which 
fine  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.,  are  planted  out  and  the  whole  carpeted  with 
Selaginella  apod-a.  It  is  large  and  interesting,  but  so  far  from  the  house 
that  it  can  hardly  answer  the  purpose  of  a  winter  garden,  into  which,  I 
conceive,  a  person  ought  to  be  able  to  walk  from  the  house  to  gain  any 
benefit.  It  may  be  a  nice  Palm  and  Fern  house,  yet  it  is  hardly  a  winter 
garden  ;  but,  I  ke  every  thing  else  here,  it  was  the  perfection  of  order. 

I  feel  that  I  have  given  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  this  veiy  grand 
chateau  and  its  surroundings.  It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  care,  artistic  arrangement,  and  order  of  everything  one  saw,  and  any 
who  have  seen  Ferrih  es  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  smile  at  my  feeble  attempt 
to  set  forth  its  beauties.  It  woul  i  be  equally  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
agirerate  the  kindness  and  ho-pitality  I  received  at  the  bands  of  M.  and 
JIadame  Burgman  and  thuir  worthy  son  ;  and  as  we  were  driten  back  to 
the  railway  stat'on  we  could  not  but  feel  that  we  had  experienced  so 
much  kindness  at  their  hands  and  seen  so  much  to  interest  us,  our  visit  to 
Ferrieres  would  alway's  remain  as  a  noticeable  day  on  our  calendar. — 
D.,  Deal, 


VElTCirS  NEW  PE\  STURDY. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  take  well  to  new  things.  I  like  something  that  has 
been  well  tried  and  has  proved  worthy  of  one’s  confidence,  for  I  have 
often  noticed  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  saying,  “  Every  man’s  own 
children  are  the  best,”  applies  to  other  things  as  well  as  the  human  race, 
but  I  am  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  worth  of  the  above  Pea  for 
the  following  reason. 

When  I  took  charge  of  these  gardens  (.Tune  21st)  it  was  the  middle  cf 
the  dry  season  we  have  just  passed  through.  Vegetables  were  very 
scarce  and  threatened  to  be  more  so  as  the  season  advanced.  The 
earliest  Peas  would  not  be  fit  for  use  in  less  than  a  week,  and  succession 
crops  looked  very  thin  and  weak.  What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  at 
once,  and  the  only  available  ground  was  a  piece  in  the  recently  laid-in 
kitchen  garden  whxh  had  been  a  c:)ra  field,  and  had  not  had  any  manure 
>  for  a  long  time.  The  soil  in  many  places  was  oa'y  6  inches  deep,  and  hai 
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to  be  watered  before  it  could  be  dug.  Shallow  trenches  were  formed 
4  feet  apart  and  filled  with  good  decayed  manure,  which  was  dug  in  as 
deeply  as  possible.  Most  of  the  soil  taken  out  at  first  was  then  returned, 
drills  were  drawn  and  well  watered,  the  seed  being  sown,  covered,  and 
watered  again.  Three  varieties  were  sown — Laxton’s  Omega,  G.  F. 
Wilson,  and  Sturdy.  The  two  first  gave  us  some  capital  Peas,  and  were 
ready  August  28th,  about  a  week  before  Siurdy,  but  they  were  soon  over 
in  the  very  dry  weather,  distance  and  pressure  of  other  work  only  allowing 
usto  water  them  once  after  they  were  up.  Sturdy  has  continued  bearing 
ever  since,  and  has  certainly  proved  worthy  of  its  name.  Yesterday’ 
October  10th,  we  gathered  some  good  pods  from  it,  and  we  shall  have 
more  yet  if  the  frost  keeps  off  a  little  longer.  It  has  grown  nearly  4  feet 
high,  no  doubt  under  more  favourable  circumstances  it  would  grow  taller, 
but  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  any  better  if  it  did.  The  taller  varieties 
generally  only  have  a  greater  length  of  bare  stems.  A  memorandum  for 
next  season  is  to  sow  some  of  the  older  varieties,  but  also  to  sow  plenty  of 
Sturdy. — W.  H.  DiVfiRS,  Ketton  Hall. 


A  FEMALE  IMPOSTOR. 

A  WARNING  TO  SCOTCH  GARDENERS. 

There  is  at  present  a  professional  impostor  moving  about  the  southern 
counties  of  whom  I  should  like  to  warn  your  numerous  readers.  She 
appears  in  the  shape  of  a  respectably  dressed  burly  Scotch  woman,  deeply 
pick-marked,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  “wee  lassie”  as  she  calls  her. 
Such  a  genius  as  this  has  no  doubt  various  stories  to  suit  different  circum¬ 
stances,  but  if  I  relate  what  her  performance  was  at  my  own  door  it  will 
sufficiently  illustrate  her  mode  of  procedure.  She  inquired  in  real  broad 
Scotch  if  I  know  of  a  gardener  of  the  name  of  Campbell  had  lately  come 

to  live  between  H - ,  H - ,  and  B - ,  two  stations  on  the  Brighton 

Company’s  main  line.  On  inquiring  if  she  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
place  she  said  No,  and  at  once  explained  tliat  her  name  was  Mrs.  Campbell 
of  Leith  Road,  Edinburgh  ;  that  she  was  going  to  meet  her  husband,  a 
“chief  engineer”  onboard  ship  at  Portsmouth,  but  that  she  had  gone 
down  to  Bromley  in  Kent  to  visit  her  sister,  and  found  when  she  got  there 
that  they  had  moved  a  few  weeks  ago  and  she  had  come  here  in  search  of 
them.  I  told  her  I  thought  she  was  on  a  fruitless  journey,  and  as  there 
was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  genus  tramp  about  the  party  they  were 
soon  seated  at  the  dinner  table  and  doing  ample  justice  to  a  “  basin  o’ 
guid  Scotch  broth.”  I  had  to  hurry  off  to  catch  a  train.  On  my  return 
at  night  it  was  to  find  that  our  strange  visitor  had  poured  out  a  woeful 
Tale  to  my  better  half  about  having  been  put  out  of  her  way  in  not 
finding  her  sister,  and  that  she  had  run  so  many  shillings  short  of  what 
would  pay  her  fare  to  Portsmouth,  where  she  was  bound  to  be  that  night 
to  meet  her  husband.  Her  plausible  story  and  a  few  tears  judiciously 
shed  had  the  desired  effect  of  completing  a  little  “  loan,”  to  be  sent  back 
as  soon  as  she  got  to  her  husband.  I  have  since  learned  that  she  received 
money  from  two  persons  (one  of  whom  lodged  h'  r  all  night)  the  previous 
diy,  and  that  she  was  denounced  as  an  impostor  at  the  house  of  a  third 
the  same  night  by  a  previous  victim  and  turned  out. 

She  does  not  confine  her  operations  to  gardeners,  but  seems  to  be  making 
a  living  out  of  the  well-known  sympathy  existing  amongst  Scotsmen 
whenever  they  meet.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  fair  proportion  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  in  the  south  hail  from  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  I  hope  the 
Editor  may  find  room  for  this  to  warn  unsuspecting  working  men  of  this 
impostor,  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to  the  “  Land  o’  Cakes.” — R.  1. 


DAHLIAS. 

“H.  G.”  writes  in  your  issue  of  October  2nd  that  “Those  who  are 
bent  upon  seeing  a  first  prize  upon  their  stands  at  our  next  grand 
National  Dahlia  Show  must  not  mind  rising  with  the  sun  nor  ignore  the 
light  of  the  moon.”  I  confess  that  nothing  would  please  me  bet'er  than 
finding  that  I  had  attained  that  honour,  and  should  be  only  too  thankful 
to  “  H.  G.,”  or  any  other  successful  grower,  if  he  or  they  could  help  me  to 
attain  that  goal.  Why  should  I  “  rise  with  the  sun,”  and  for  what  reason 
must  we  stop  up  till  the  moon  sheds  her  genial  rays  upon  us  ?  “  H.  G.” 

tells  us  that  “  practical  experience  ”  is  the  only  means  of  success,  but 
beyond  saying  that  plenty  of  air,  loam  (room),  and  water  are  required,  he 
does  not  help  us.  I  say  us,  because  there  are  others  in  this  neighbourhood 
who,  like  myself,  have  just  taken  to  growing  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers 
who  would  only  be  thankful  for  a  few  practical  hints.  Will  “  H.  G.” 
kindly  explain  further  ? 

What  are  the  enemies  he  hints  at,  and  how  can  they  be  discovered 
and  their  destruction  accomplished  ? — Tyro  (so  far  as  Dahlias  are 
concerned). 


JUDGING  TOMATOES— THE  PALATE  TEST. 

What  “  A  Thinker”  says  upon  any  subject  has,  1  have  good  reasons 
for  asserting,  much  more  weight  with  the  readers  of  the  Journal  than 
anything  I  can  advance.  This  being  so,  it  is  with  me  a  matter  for  regret 
that  he  is  not  so  closely  allied  with  the  “party  of  progress”  that  I  at 
one  time  thought  him  to  be.  At  any  rate,  I  did  not  think  he  would 
doubt  the  prssibility  of  improving  on  the  present  system  of  judging 
Tomatoes.  He  seems  to  infer  that  I  propose  the  “  palate  test  ”  alone 
should  decide  the  matter,  whereas  I  only  suggested  that  it  should  be  the 
“  principal  essential.”  I  would  on  no  account  encourage  monstrosities 
in  Tomatoes  any  more  than  in  other  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  if  they 
were  systematically  condemned  they  would  soon  disappear  from  the 
exhibition  tables.  To  be  plain,  then,  I  would  select  the  best  grown  and 


selected  dishea,  both  of  smooth  or  corrugated  sorts,  and  then  finally 
decide  by  tasting.  “A  Thinker”  rightly  remarks  that  “  tastes  vary,  and 
so  does  the  flavour  of  Tomatoes  but  it  feems  that  he  at  any  rate  knows 
which  are  the  best  when  he  gives  the  preference  to  such  sorts  as  Carter’s 
Greengage  and  Oraugefield,  and  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  many  other 
good  judges  would  be  of  the  same  opinion.  IE  these  sorts  thus  gained 
the  awards  it  w'ould  naturally  result  in  their  more  extended  culture,  and 
also,  owing  to  their  superior  excellence,  to  a  more  wide-spread  love  for 
Tomatoes.  As  it  happens  Phillips’  Perfection  is  equal  in  quality  to  either, 
and  here,  then,  is  a  variety  equally  as  serviceable  and  as  “  handsome  as 
paint  can  make  it.”  Dedham  Favourite  is  undoubtedly  a  very  excellent 
variety,  and  which  probably  at  times  wmuld  gain  the  awards  and  no  harm 
be  done. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  novelties  in  Tomatoes,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  Potatoes  and  other  vegeffibles  we  could  well  dispense  with  the 
majority  of  them.  Hardy  or  disease-resisting  I  am  afraid  they  never 
will  be,  nor  much  better  flavoured.  It  is  scarcely  the  class  of  fruit  to 
develope  into  dessert  fruit,  though  I  have  no  doubt  “  A  Thinker  ”  does 
not  object  to  an  occasional  fruit  “  by  way  of  a  change.” 

We  judge  Melons  by  flavour  and  no  one  finds  fault  with  the  decision, 
in  fact  it  is  in  connection  with  the  classes  for  these  we  hear  the  least 
amount  of  grumbling  ;  but  the  “  new  departure,”  or  judging  by  appear¬ 
ances,  at  South  Kensington  was  not  approved  of  by  any  save  perhaps  the 
first  prizewinner  and  the  judges  themselves.  Take  Peaches  again.  One 
of  the  best  fruit-growers  and  exhibitors  ever  known  seldom  judges  these 
without  tasting  them,  and  as  a  consequence  a  very  fine  dish  of  Princess 
of  Wales  I  once  had  the  misfortune  to  compete  with  was  simply  nowhere, 
although  the  other  competitors  had  previously  unanimously  awarded  me 
the  first  prize.  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  decision  was  a  just  one, 
and  the  same  season  the  tree  that  produced  such  poorly  flavoured  fruit 
went  to  the  rubbish  heap.  The  treatment  given  may  have  been  faulty,  as 
I  have  tasted  fairly  good  fruit  of  this  variety  which  had  been  grown  in 
the  open  air,  mine  being  under  glass  and  given  fire  heat  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  had  just  previously  been  pulling  equally  as  large  fruits  of  Bar¬ 
rington,  and  which  were  of  most  excellent  flavour.  No  good  gardener 
would  think  of  placing  large  and  maybe  handsome  bunches  of  White 
Tokay  Grapes  before  smaller  yet  perfect  examples  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  simply  because  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  well  known  to  be 
superior  to  the  former.  If  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  quality  of 
both  varieties  he  would,  or  at  any  rate  I  should,  taste  them  before  making 
an  award,  and  why  not  taste  Tomatoes  ?  It  will  not  do,  Mr.  “  Thinker,” 
and  your  objection  is  weak.  Please  to  think  it  over  again,  and  I  will 
certainly  send  you  a  “  jar  ”  of  Chou  Chou  pickle  to  assist,  or  rather 
encourage,  you  to  think  differently  in  the  matter — call  it  bribery  who 
will. 

With  regard  to  the  advisability  of  having  separate  classes  for  smooth 
and  ribbed  sorts,  I  am  certainly  of  the  same  opinion  as  “  A  Thinker,”  as 
this  innovation  would  not  only  simplify  the  judging,  but  also  add  another 
very  interesting  class  to  the  schedules.  Members  of  committees  should 
make  a  note  of  this,  and  at  the  proper  time  suggest  that  a  second  class  be 
added  for  Tomatoes,  even  if  they  have  to  suppress  some  less  worthy 
object  in  order  to  find  the  necessary  funds. — W.  Iggulden. 


“  Thinker’s  ”  thoughts  are  good  respecting  the  flavour  of  and  judging 
Tomatoes.  I  think  that  the  days  of  large  fruit  as  such  are  gone  by,  more 
especially  now  Tomatoes  are  considered  fit  to  place  on  the  table  as  grown 
instead  of  being  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  cook.  Diversity 
of  tastes  there  always  will  be,  but  I  incline  to  Dedham  Favourite  as  the 
best  for  flavour.  Greengage  has  a  flavour  of  its  own — very  good  indeed. 
Certainly  heat  improves  the  flavour  of  Tomatoes,  as  it  does  that  of  Grapes, 
Apples,  and  Pears. — Stephen  Castle,  West  Lynn, 


BOUVARDIAS. 

“  What  a  mistake  it  is  to  grow  Bouvardias  in  heat,  when  much 
better  results  may  be  obtained  by  growing  them  in  cool  frames,”  remarks 
your  correspondent  “  Caledonian.”  Does  “  Caledonian  ”  mean  that  they 
are  grown  in  cool  frames  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  struck,  or  that 
they  are  grown  in  such  frames  for  three  or  four  months  in  summer  ?  If 
the  former,  his  remarks  are  likely  to  mislead.  If  the  latter,  I  do  not 
consider  it  possible  to  grow  as  good  plants  under  cool-frame  treatment 
as  by  having  them  in  the  stove  until  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  then  plunge  them  in  cool  frames.  Our  plants  grown  as  stove 
plants  thus  far  are  very  fine,  having  growths  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil. 
They  were  pinched  three  times  before  being  placed  in  cold  frames,  but 
afterwards  were  allowed  ti  make  as  much  growth  as  possible  without 
any  check.  Last  week  they  were  transferred  from  the  frames  to  a  house 
just  cleared  of  Melons  and  plunged  in  the  beds,  where  they  will  have 
fire  heat  in  cold  or  damp  weather.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  to 
keep  pinching  these  plants,  as  strong  wel!-ripened  growths  not  only  give 
a  greater  quantity  of  flowers,  but  keep  up  a  longer  supply  than  plants 
closely  pinched. 

Bouvardia  Hogarth  set  in  a  groundw  rk  of  Selaginella  makes  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  arrangement  for  dinner-table  decoration,  even 
more  beautiful,  I  think,  under  the  shaded  lamp  and  candles  than  in  day¬ 
light.— J.  B.  H. 

ROSE  QUEEN  OF  QUEENS. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  numerous  fine  Roses  for  which  culti¬ 
vators  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  is  that 
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bearing  the  appropriate  title,  Queen  of  Queens.  In  all  points  it  is  worthy 
of  prominent  attention,  and  the  fir^t-class  certificate  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  1882  was  a  well- merited  honour.  We  have 
seen  blooms  exhibited  on  several  occasions  during  two  seasons,  and  so 


substance  that  would  not  disgrace  an  exhibition  stand,  the  half-opened 
flowers  being  superb  in  appearance.  The  colour  is  a  clear  bright  pink, 
the  petals  somewhat  lighter  at  the  marg’n,  which  is  slightly  recurved.  In 
that  most  valuable  quality,  floriferousness,  it  is  aU  that  could  be  desired. 


F  g.  59. — Rose  Queen  of  Queens 


well  does  it  maintain  its  character  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  a  variety  that  is  likely  to  take  a  foremost  position  amongst 
the  most  favourite  garden  Roses.  The  blooms,  too,  are  of  a  form  and 


producing  its  handsome  blooms  most  abundantly,  and  for  this  alone  it 
would  be  most  valuable  in  gardens  where  Roses  are  always  in  demand. 
Queen  of  Queens  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
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Maiilen’s  Blush,  one  of  the  best  of  the  beautiful  Rosa  alba  group  ;  aud 
though  the  result  of  this  cross  is  undoubtedly  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  al 
its  leading  characters,  it  teems  to  partake  of  the  beauty  of  the  other 
parent  in  a  considerable  degree.  The  variety  is  therefore  doubly  interest¬ 
ing  for  its  own  merits  and  its  parentage.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
appears  to  possess  an  excellent  constitution. 

The  woodcut,  fig.  59  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul), 
faithfully  represents  a  cluster  of  blooms  of  this  line  variety. 


WEIGHT  OF  FRUITS. 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  wrote  asking  the  weight  of  fruits.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  interest  him  to  know  that  last  year  at  Ardgowan  Mr.  Lunt 
grew  Strawberries  nine  of  which  scaled  1  Ih.,  and  six  single  berries  weighed 
2  ozs.  each.  The  variety  was  James  Veitch ;  the  fruits  were  gathered 
from  plants  grown  in  pots. — Caledonian. 

Observing  in  your  paper  a  note  about  the  weight  of  fruits,  I  had  the 
opportunity  (through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Scott  the  gardener)  of  looking 
through  the  houses  of  H.  T.  Morton,  Esq.,  Biddick  Hall,  Fence  Houses, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  saw  a  Peach  tree  (Princess  of  Wales,  four  years  old) 
which  had  a  beautiful  show  of  fruit,  and  am  informed  that  eight  of  the 
largest  Peaches  averaged  12  ozs.  each,  the  heaviest  being  14  ozs.,  and 
the  lightest  10  ozs.  I  also  saw  a  young  Nectarine  tree  about  the  same 
age  which  had  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  some  of  which  weighed  8  ozs.,  which 
I  considered  about  the  best  sample  of  fruit  I  had  seen. — A  Traveller. 


THE  FARMER’S  GARDEN. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  but  indifferent  gardeners.  We  cannot 
belp  noticing  the  fact  in  travelling  through  country  villages, 
especially  in  the  south  of  England.  Where  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  see  farmhouses  begirt  with  smiling  gardens  there  is 
mostly  but  the  stingiest  display  in  the  way  of  Rowers,  and  the 
kitchen  gardens  figure  only  as  the  commonest  Potato  and  Cab¬ 
bage  plots.  Everything  is  there  but  the  will  and  the  skill;  plenty 
of  room,  the  best  of  loam  from  the  parings  of  ditches  and  decaying 
tussocts,  and  mostly  an  abundance  of  manure.  But  with  farmers 
the  w'orld  moves  slowly,  and  the  waggon  runs  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  same  old  rut.  One  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the 
garden  is  a  want  of  knowledge  of  its  capabilities  under  skilful 
treatment.  It  ought  to  be  an  inexhaustible  magazine  of  whole¬ 
some  and  nutritious  food  for  the  household.  The  “  gude  wife,” 
to  whom  is  generally  due  whatever  little  floral  embellishment 
which  surround  the  house,  has  to  beg  and  pray  of  her  lord  and 
master  for  the  little  labour  required  to  keep  the  garden  in  order. 
The  farmer  is  jealous  of  his  manure  heap,  and  grumbles  loud  and 
long  if  he  sees  his  handy  man  at  work  in  the  garden.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  A  farmer’s  garden  being 
mostly  in  close  proximity  to  his  house,  ought  to  be  the  sug¬ 
gestive  example  of  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  a  pattern  in 
its  cleanliness,  order,  and  productiveness  of  what  his  farm  should 
be.  It  might  be  utilised  also  as  a  trial  gi’ound  for  seeds  and 
roots,  but  in  any  case  it  should  afford  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  family  board. 

While  travelling  in  Staffordshire  last  summer  a  capital  speci¬ 
men  of  the  British  farmer  entered  the  compartment  where  we 
were  seated.  He  was  evidently  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  both 
physically  and  intellectually  able  to  hold  his  own.  What  took 
our  attention,  however,  was  the  splendid  half- open  blooms  of 
General  Jacqueminot  with  a  leaf  or  two,  and  a  couple  of  ears  of 
green  Wheat.  It  was  as  pretty  and  appropriate  a  buttonhole  as 
a  farmer  need  wish  to  wear.  “  Object  to  smoking  ?  ”  we  inquire. 
“No.”  “But  you  don’t  smoke,  sir?”  “Yes,  I  do;  just  two 
pipes  a  day;  one  first  thing,  t’other  last.”  “Fond  of  flowers  ?” 
we  inquire.  “Yes;  I  like  a  Rose.”  “That’s  a  nice  bud  of  the 
General?”  “Middlin,”  was  the  reply;  “the  General's  a  good 
Rose ;  if  I’d  only  two  Roses  he’d  be  one  and  the  other  Glory 
Dijon.  My  first  pipe’s  in  the  morning  in  the  garden  ;  I  like  to 
see  the  Roses  open  when  the  dew’s  sparklin’  on  the  leaves  in  the 
pride  o’ the  morning.”  “Pretty  good  soil  here?”  v/e  remark. 
“  Yes  ;  middlin  good;  rather  heavy;  but  there’s  heart  in  it  when 
its  well  workel.  Staying  about  here  ?”  he  asked.  “Yes;  at  the 
old  house  by  the  Poplars  there.”  “  What,  Mr.  Ellis’s  !  my  place 
is  only  a  mile  off,  perhaps  you’d  like  to  look  round;  we’ve  not 
much  to  see  except  a  few  Roses.” 

Next  morning  was  the  1st  of  July,  and  when  I  called  there 
was  the  scent  of  blossoming  Bean  fields  and  Honeysuckle  and 
new-mown  hay  in  the  air.  The  farmer  had  his  coat  off  budding 
some  Briars,  while  a  little  lad  and  lassie  held  the  shoots  and  bast 
for  their  father.  The  house,  an  old-fashioned  roomy  structure, 
was  almost  covered  with  creepers.  A  fine  old  Gloire  de  Dijon 
occupied  about  half  the  front,  which  faced  east.  Pyrus  japonica, 
Cotoneaster,  and  a  Jasmine  occupied  the  other  half.  A  gravel 


walk  intersected  the  lawn,  which  was  short  and  soft  as  velvet. 
On  each  side  of  the  lawn  were  borders  of  old-fashioned  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  interspersed  with  standard  Roses.  Two  of  the  latter 
were  the  grandest  specimens  of  ruga,  a  delicate  and  fragrant 
cream  colour,  we  had  ever  seen.  They  are  thirty-five  years  old, 
the  heads  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  branches  allowed  to  droop 
naturally  over  a  ring  of  iron  wire.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to 
see,  about  the  third  week  in  June,  a  thousand  Roses  in  bloom  at 
one  time  on  each  of  these  trees.  The  pruning  consisted  simply 
in  cutting  out  the  old  branches,  tying  in  the  new  shoots  in  their 
places.  There  were  some  beautiful  arches  of  the  same  Rose  over 
the  path  to  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  same  Rose  was  allowed 
also  to  ramble  over  a  rustic  arbour.  We  had  almost  forgotten 
to  mention  some  picturesque  old  Apple  trees,  whose  gnarled  and 
lichened  stems  formed  a  natural  and  artistic  ai’ch  over  the 
entrance  to  the  garden.  The  gayest  month  in  this  charming 
old-fashioned  place  was  April.  The  farmer  was  great  in  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  Wallflowers,  Daisies,  Aubrietias,  Anemones,  and 
Tulips. 

To  the  right  of  the  flower  garden,  and  separated  only  by  an 
herbaceous  border  dotted  with  fine  old  standard  Roses,  was  the 
fruit  garden,  bordered  with  Roses,  also  standards.  The  farmer’s 
reason  for  growing  his  Roses  in  this  way  was  simply  to  save 
himself  the  necessity  of  stooping.  “  More  convenient,”  he  said; 
“  you  see  I’m  getting  stout,  else  I  don’t  admire  standards  much. 
I  like  Roses  on  their  own  roots  best,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in 
getting  them  from  cuttings.”  “Indeed!”  we  remark.  “Well, 
1  put  some  proper  stuff,  loam  and  a  little  sand,  into  an  ordinary 
box  about  a  foot  deep,  water  the  soil  well,  let  it  settle  for  a  week, 
and  dibble  in  the  cuttings  thick,  give  them  another  watering, 
wait  a  day,  and  then  glaze  the  box  with  a  single  sheet  of  glass, 
allowing  no  ventilation  whatever.  In  seven  or  eight  weeks,  when 
most  of  them  will  be  rooted,  I  lift  the  glass  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
and  gradually  increase  the  air  supply  till  they  are  ready  to  plant 
out  in  October,  having  put  them  in  at  the  end  of  July.”  There 
were  quarters  of  bush  fruit  and  Strawberries  in  full  bearing,  and 
a  few  espalier  Pears,  which,  however,  he  was  about  to  remove,  as 
they  were  uncertain  croppers. 

The  kitchen  garden,  which  comprises  an  area  of  half  an  acre, 
was  in  a  capital  condition,  free  from  weeds,  and  every  inch  of  it 
utilised.  The  Brassicas  were  in  great  force,  the  Brussels  Sprouts 
especially,  magnificent.  One  peculiarity  struck  us  with  regard 
to  the  Cabbage  tribe — we  looked  in  vain  for  a  trace  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  cati-rpillar.  On  inquiry,  we  found  that  the  little  folk 
afore-mentioned  were  provided  with  nets,  and  paid  certain  head 
money  with  a  view  to  the  extermination  of  the  butterfly.  “  We 
don’t  trouble,”  said  he,  “  to  catch  the  caterpillars,  there  are  none  ; 
we  make  their  existence  impossible  by  destroying  the  egg-layers.” 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  garden  was  that  nothing  was  crowded, 
everything  had  abundance  of  air  and  light.  Peas,  of  which  there 
were  some  dozen  splendid  rows,  were  set  G  inches  apart ;  Scarlet 
Runners  in  rings  4  feet  in  diameter ;  Broad  Beans,  a  favourite 
vegetable  with  the  labourers  in  harvest  time,  were  promising  a 
splendid  crop;  and  Vegetable  Mai’rows,  growing  on  a  bank 
sloping  to  the  south,  making  enormous  growth.  The  farmer 
cropped  the  whole  of  his  garden,  excepting  the  Potato  plots, 
from  his  own  seed  beds,  aud  never  admitted  a  new  variety 
without  submitting  it  first  to  a  year’s  trial  in  a  quarter  of  the 
garden  specially  reserved  for  the  purpose.  This  served  aho  as 
a  nursery  for  raising  herbaceous  plants,  aud  Carnations,  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  Pansies,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Antirrhinums.  Latterly 
he  has  taken  ujp  with  the  charming  single  Dahlias. 

“  You  grow  enough  vegetables,  perhaps,  to  supply  your  entire 
household?”  we  remark;  “what  labour  do  you  employ  upon 
the  garden  ?  ”  “  Well,  we  don’t  grow  all  our  Potatoes  here,  only 
the  earlies  and  second  earlies;  and  we’ve  one  man,  a  handyish 
chap,  who  manages  the  whole  of  it,  and  lends  us  a  hand  on  the 
farm  on  any  day  we  may  want  him.  I  reckon  it  costs  us  alto¬ 
gether  about  a  guinea  a  week,  and  it’s  worth  at  least  two,  lettiog 
alone  the  pleasure  one  gets  out  of  it,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
wife  and  youngsters;  they  are  all  fond  of  it.”  A  three-light 
frame  was  all  the  glass  the  farmer  had,  “and  plenty,  too,”  he 
said,  “but  the  missus  will  never  rest  till  she  gets  a  lean-to  like 
the  parson’s  yonder.  Will!”  he  shouted  to  his  man,  “yo  can 
take  half  a  dozen  Cabbages  home  with  you,  and  cut  yoursen  a 
Cowcumber ;  and  remem b^er  we  send  them  hospital  folks  some 
flowers  on  Saturday  morning.” 

Farmer  Wilson,  though  old-fashioned  in  his  tastes,  or  he 
would  not  allow  the  great  clipped  Yew  tree  to  remain  so  long 
shutting  out  air  and  sunshine  from  his  parlour  windows,  occa¬ 
sionally  makes  alterations  in  his  flower  garden.  The  long  walk, 
for  instance,  which  passes  by  the  front  of  the  house  and  bounds 
the  flower  and  fruit  garden  on  the  west,  stopped  abruptly  at  a 
Privet  hedge  on  the  borders  of  a  pond;  beyond  it  was  the 
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orchard  where  the  early  lambs  gambolled  beneath  the  Apple 
blossoms  in  the  spring.  Cutting  a  gap  in  the  hedge  on  each 
side,  and  putting  up  a  slight  wire  fence  and  a  rustic  arch  over  it, 
opened  a  charming  vista  view  from  the  front  door  to  the  end  of 
the  orchard.  It  is  needless  to  say,  perhaps,  that  the  farmer’s 
farm  showed  almost  the  same  careful  cultivation  as  his  garden. 
Last  agricultural  show  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  the 
best  cropped  and  cleanest  farm  in  that  division  of  the  county. 
With  a  bunch  of  Roses  that  would  fill  a  half-bushel  measure,  or 
take  a  prize  at  Beeminster  Show,  a  basket  of  President  Straw¬ 
berries,  a  brace  of  Cucumbers,  long  and  straight  as  a  gun  barrel, 
and  a  pressing  invitation  to  stay  and  have  dinner  with  him,  we 
shook  the  big,  strong,  honest  outstretched  hand,  and  said  “  Good¬ 
bye  !  ”  “  Good-bye  !  ”  said  he  ;  “  yo  mun  look  round  again. 

Good-bye  !  and  thank  ye  for  coming.  Yo'll  remember  the  bit 
of  ’rickler  seed  ?  — Lijke  Ellis. 


TASTE  IN  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

The  article  you  publish  on  page  331  criticising  one  from  “  Sylvanus  ” 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  allow  me  space  to 
analyse  its  contents  pretty  fully.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  this  so  much  for 
any  personal  reason  as  in  the  furtherance  of  high-class  gardening.  First, 
then,  I  will  place  on  one  side  what  “  Sylvanus  ”  really  wrote,  and  on  the 
other  what  “Adam”  has  conceived  to  be  his  meaning.  Headers 
interested  can  turn  back  to  the  articles  themselves,  and  they  will  realise 
more  fully  on  perusal  the  difference  between  the  two. 

SYLVANTTS— page  168. 

“We  are  now  so  extremely  rich  in 
flowers  suitable  for  decorative  effects 
that  there  is  ample  means  for  all 
purposes.  As  regards  ordinary  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  we  are  almost  in  a 
position  to  defy  the  weather  of 
ordinary  seasons.  We  can  as  it 
suits  the  taste  have  some  ‘  wild 
gardening  ’  by  employing  Snap¬ 
dragons,  Marigolds,  Marguerites, 
Pentstemons,  Starworts,  Ox-eye 
Daisies,  Japanese  Windflowers,  Yit- 
tadenias.  Evening  Primroses,  G-ladi- 
olus,  &c.,  and  have  our  gardens 
rough  enough  to  please  the  most 

ardent  msthete . I  have 

always  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
turn  out  the  ordinary  bedding  plants 
from  our  gardens  in  the  same  way  as 
the  few  rubbishy  plants  were  in 
bygone  times  turned  out  of  their  ill- 

kept  borders . There  is 

plenty  of  room  in  all  country  gardens 
for  growing  the  few  hardy  plants 
really  worth  growing ;  plenty  of 
room  for  Pinks  and  Carnations,  for 
Daffodils,  for  Anemones,  for  Hoses, 
for  Phloxes,  for  lumpy  Dahlias,  and 
for  tall-growing  Hollyhocks  without 
ousting  the  bedding  plants — as  they 
have  been  rather  unhappily  termed 
— from  the  position  they  have  so 
long  occupied.” 

I  shall  now  examine  the  doctrines  enunciated  in  both  articles  as  a 
furtherance  to  high-class  gardening.  I  have  carefully  gone  over  both. 
The  one  I  wrote,  to  which  “Adam  ”  objects,  was  very  hurriedly  written, 
but  I  do  not  find  anything  to  withdraw  therefrom.  The  main  object  of 
the  article  was  to  give  some  hints  on  the  ordinary  style  of  bedding, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  long  number  of  years  it  has  been  employed, 
is  still  most  remarkable  for  the  want  of  taste  displayed  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  many  gardens.  I  think  I  may  safely  appeal  to  persons  of 
taste  if  this  be  not  so.  As  I  stated,  there  is  nothing  in  a  yellow  Calceo¬ 
laria,  a  scarlet  Pelargonium,  or  a  blue  Lobelia  to  offend  the  taste.  It  is 
in  the  way  they  are  mismanaged  that  offence  is  justly  incurred. 
Gardeners  have  flower  gardens  to  deal  with  just  as  they  are,  and  it  is 
nonsense  to  overlook  that  fact.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  he  has  a 
geometrical  series  of  beds  to  beautify  or  detached  clumps  or  borders  ;  it 
is  his  business  in  the  first  place  to  qualify  himself  to  make  the  most  of 
any  material  he  may  have  to  work  on,  and  that  he  can  alone  hope  to  do 
with  some  trouble  as  a  young  man.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  actual 
putting  forth  of  his  talents  he  will  find  that  flower  gardening,  though  no 
simple  rule-of-thumb  affair,  is  reducible  to  a  matter  of  slight  difficulty. 
So  long  as  he  takes  into  account  his  surroundings,  bears  in  mind  that  the 
flower  garden  is  merely  a  small  artificial  feature  amid  many  natural 
features  of  great  beauty  ;  and  when  he  does  not  transgress  the  harmony 
of  colours,  nor  forget  the  fitness  of  things,  he  may  be  assured  that  the 
flowers  themselves  will  be  on  his  side  to  gloss  over  any  slight  mistakes  he 
may  fall  into. 

Turning  to  the  article  at  page  331,  and  setting  aside  altogether  the 
question  of  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  fair  in  distorting  the  views  of 
another  writer,  I  think  there  is  apparent  therein  very  much  that  is  crude 
and  misleading.  Where,  may  it  be  asked,  is  the  garden  or  gardens  to 
which  your  correspondent  refers  when  he  says,  “  The  ordinary  bedding 


plants  embrace  a  large  number  of  exotics,  which  for  nearly  six  months 
of  the  year  have  to  be  grown  in  heat,  as  well  as  others  less  tender  in  cool 
houses  and  pits.  The  propagation  and  growing  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  plants  in  early  spring  ready  for  the  bedding  season  is  a  task 
involving  great  labour  and  a  heavy  expenditure.  In  many  establishments, 
where  such  a  great  amount  of  carpet  and  other  geometrical  bedding  is 
carried  out,  the  labour  power  to  accomplish  all  this  is  absorbed  in  the 
annual  preparation  of  the  plants  to  the  detriment  of  other  work  in  the 
garden  at  such  a  period.”  Further  on  “  six  months  out  of  the  twelve  ” 
are  talked  of  for  the  preparing  of  tender  bedding  plants,  and  a  little 
further  “  nearly  nine  monihs  ”  is  given  as  the  period  they  are  in  a  state 
of  preparation. 

Now,  such  a  mode  of  trying  to  place  the  question  of  whether  bedding 
plants  should  be  grown  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact,  as  I  know  the 
state  of  matters.  But  if  the  proprietor  of  a  garden  wished  his  flower 
garden  to  be  managed  in  the  manner  and  at  the  expenditure  stated,  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  I  know  instances  where  miles  upon  miles 
of  walks  are  kept  at  a  great  expenditure  of  money  and  labour,  where 
mowing  machines  are  kept  going  almost  continually  from  spring  to 
autumn,  where  squads  of  men  are  kept  for  weeks  sweeping  up  and 
clearing  away  fallen  autumn  leaves,  where  large  annual  sums  are  spent 
in  bulbs  and  plants  for  forcing,  where  weeks  are  frittered  away  tying 
plants  for  exhibition  or  merely  for  conservatory  decoration.  Are  we  to 
condemn  in  all  these  cases  ?  I  will  go  a  step  further.  I  know  people — 
proprietors  of  gardens — who  will  have  their  Gladioli,  Pinks,  Carnations, 
Pyrethrums,  Asters,  Phloxes,  &3.,  kept  tied  to  stakes,  who  will  have  dead 
flowers  and  decaying  stems  removed,  and  who  will  not  tolerate  their 
hardy  borders  unless  they  are  kept  neat,  and  I  know  all  these  things 
mean  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  How  far  would  your  cor¬ 
respondent  like  to  go  looking  at  gardening  from  this  point  of  view  ? 

Practically  the  question  is  just  this,  Are  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias,  Ageratums,  Violas,  Alteruanthera,  and  Iresines  worth  growing  ? 
Do  they  fill  a  place  in  our  gardens  which  no  other  plants  can  so  well  fill  ? 
I  am  of  opinion  they  do.  To  turn  them  out  would  be  a  deplorable  mis¬ 
take,  just  as  it  was  a  deplorable  mistake  to  grow  no  other  class  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  in  gardens  for  so  long.  Of  course,  I  do  not  in  the  least  accept 
“Adam’s”  estimate  of  how  flower  gai’dening  is  managed  in  “many 
establishments  ”  until  proof  is  given  of  the  correctness  of  his  statements. 

Turning  now  to  hardy  flower  gardening  pure  and  simple,  I  had  thought 
I  had  just  a  little  experience  among  hardy  flowers ;  however,  we  shall 
accept  the  dictum  of  “Adam”  and  bow  to  his  prescience.  At  the  same  time, 
I  have  an  idea  that  those  people  who  the  most  rigorously  select  their 
material  will  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  hardy  flowers.  Of  course, 
if  a  “  collection  ”  is  wanted  that  is  a  different  thing,  but  from  a  purely 
decorative  point  of  view,  and  that  is  the  gardener’s  point  of  view,  we  must 
select. 

Going  to  another  point,  I  may  say  that  I  know  of  some  borders  and 
beds  of  hardy  flowers,  which  at  the  present  are  simply  beautiful — no  finer, 
however,  than  bedding  plants  beside  them — but  these  were  planted  for  a 
late  autumn  display,  and  it  is  only  in  autumn  that  they  yield  their 
harvest.  Other  borders  I  know  which  would  be  positively  unsightly  were 
it  not  for  the  labour  spent  in  keeping  them  in  order,  and  these  are  planted 
for  an  all-the-year-round  display,  and  these  two  cases  lead  me  to  believe 
that  we  cannot  have  hardy  borders  fine  for  any  long  period.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  is  anything  to  the  disfavour  of  hardy  flowers  that  it  should  be  so. 
If  I  might  be  allowed  to  insinuate  a  remark  about  hardy  flower  borders 
for  the  generality  of  country  gardens  it  would  be  to  fill  them  with  spring 
and  summer  flowers,  and  not  to  attempt  much  at  an  autumn  display  with 
the  same  borders. 

Finally,  just  let  me  point  out  the  conventionality  of  my  critic’s 
reasoning.  “  We  want  no  garish  parterres,  mighty  terraces,  and  squirting 
fountains  formed  where  Nature  can  dispense  with  these  artificialities.  We 
want  an  ideal  garden,  a  real  pleasaunce  where  Nature  and  Art  work 
harmoniously  together  ;  in  fact,  a  series  of  floral  pictures,  skilfully  con¬ 
ceived  and  wrought,  devoid  of  repetition,  every  step  should  lead  us  to 
something  original — be  it  a  sequestered  spot,  with  a  background  of  noble 
trees  and  a  foreground  of  choice  hardy  shrubs  and  flowers  or  a  taste¬ 
fully  and  naturally  arranged  rockery  or  ferns,  Alpine  plants,  and  so  on,” 
&c.  Again,  may  I  ask  where  are  we  to  find  a  “  naturally  ”  arranged 
rockery  of  ferns,  alpine  plants,  &g.  1  The  most  natural  of  these  are 
highly  artificial,  and  are  just  as  palling  to  daily  acquiintanceship  as  any 
form  of  gardening  can  be.  What  is  there  original  about  “the  sequestered 
spot,  &c.”?  Why  should  we  not  have  parterres  and  terraces  and 
fountains  ?  Why  should  not  we  reduce  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens  to 
their  native  simplicity  and  graze  them  with  Highland  cattle  or  high-bred 
Southdown^,  and  then  what  would  “  Adam  ”  do  ? — Sylvanus. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Mildewed  Crops  of  Peas. — Mildew,  I  am  informed,  has  wrought 
havoc  on  the  Pea  crops  here  for  many  years  in  succession.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  pest  is  produced  by  a  stagnant  condition  of  the  soil  result¬ 
ing  from  disordered  or  defective  drainage.  As  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  last  autumn  of  the  same  being  examined,  and  if  necessary  rectified, 
I  considered  what  would  be  the  best  method  I  could  adopt  to  combat  the 
unwelcome  mildew  successfully.  The  system  of  localising  crops,  as  might 
be  found  necessary  owing  to  the  varying  character  of  the  soil  in  some 
gardens,  occurred  to  me,  as  suggested  by  a  trustworthy  writer  many  years 
ago.  As  I  had  a  good  space  at  command  I  resolved  to  utilise  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible  the  south  aspects  of  wall  borders  for  late  crops,  which 
were  much  worse  affected  than  early  sorts.  These  were  well  dug  and 


ADAM— Pages  331  and  332. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  experience  with  hardy  plant 
cultm’e,  or  he  would  not  have  gone 
into  such  ecstacies  over  “  ordinary 
bedding  plants,”  and  written  so  dis¬ 
paragingly  about  what  he  is  pleased 
to  term  “  wild  gardening,”  in  which 
are  employed  the  “few  hardy  plants ” 
worth  growing.  So  far  from  there 
being  only  a  “  few  hardy  plants 
worth  growing,”  we  can  state  from 
experience  that  their  name  is  legion, 
and  with  a  few  exceptions  worthy  of 

a  place  in  every  garden . 

Now  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the 
“few  rubbishy  plants”  which  your 
correspondent  has  written  so  dis¬ 
paragingly  about.  He  scornfully 
alludes  to  the  beds  of  Carnations 
and  other  old-fashioned  bedding 
plants  which  our  forefathers  used 
to  justly  admii-e,  as  well  as  lumpy 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks  and  other  first- 
class  plants. 
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manured,  and  the  Peas  sovs^n  in  due  course.  The  only  variety  grown  on 
the  borders  was  Veitch’s  Perfection,  which  is  not  considered  one  of  the 
hardiest.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  it  yielded  our  best  supply  of 
Peas  this  season  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  while  other  so-called 
hardy  sorts  were  so  badly  mildewed  that  they  were  of  little  service. 
Omega,  however,  I  should  state  was  lees  affected  than  others,  and  from  it 
a  good  number  of  large  dishes  were  obtained. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  fob  the  Onion  Maggot.— Referring  to 
this  pest,  a  writer  in  the  Journal  about  midsummer  last,  said  that  it  is 
useless  to  apply  any  remedial  measures  after  the  maggot  has  attacked  the 
crop.  Phis  is  just  what  I  was  thinking  at  the  time  I  read  his  paper  in  the 
Journal.  Anxious,  however,  to  save  at  least  a  portion  of  a  crop  of  Onions 
which  had  already  been  attacked  I  resolved,  after  guano  water  and  petro¬ 
leum  had  failed,  to  try  sulphate  of  ammonia.  I  had  proved  its  efficacy 
in  driving  away  slugs  from  other  crops,  and  thought  it  might  be  distasteful 
to  the  Onion  maggot  also,  besides  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  young 
Onions.  I  had  four  beds  each  50  feet  by  4  feet,  and  the  seed  was  sown 
in  rows.  To  the  two  centre  beds  only  was  the  sulphate  applied  at  the 
rate  of  one  tablespoonful  to  each  gallon  of  water.  This  checked  the  work 
of  destruction,  which  bad  been  going  on  rapidly  ;  and  although  the  enemy 
was  not  entirely  destroyed,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  quite  double  the  weight 
of  Bourid  bulbs  was  secured  from  those  rows  to  which  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  was  applied  than  from  the  others,  and  almost  enough  to  maintain 
the  usual  supply.  1  am  only  sorry  I  did  not  apply  this  remedy  on  the  first 
indication  of  the  enemy’s  presence.— D.  M.  Montgomerib,  Ayrshire. 


A  VEGETARIAN  BANQUET. 

^  Thousands  of  persons  of  nearly  all  ranks  in  society  have  partaken  of  the 
sixpenny  dinners  provided  by  the  Vegetarian  Society  at  the  Health  Exhi- 
bition  this  year  some  because  they  liked  them,  others  from  motives  of 
cmiosity.  Opinions  as  to  the  character  of  the  repasts  vary  considerably. 
They  do_  not  satisfy  hungry  persons,  is  perhaps  almost  the  general  verdict ; 
but  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  dinners  are  as  good,  wholesome,  toothsome, 
and  nutritious  as  any  others  that  can  be  had  at  the  price,  while  a  bright  and 
cheerful  room  with  bright  and  cheerful  waiters  render  the  meals  additionally 
agreeable. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  induce  habits  of  abstinence  from  flesh, 
fowl,  and  fish ;  and  to  advocate  the  substitution  of  fruits  and  wheatmeal 
bread  mainly,  then  garden  produce,  oatmeal,  the  pulses,  vegetable  oils,  Rice, 
Maize,  and  other  cereal  and  farinaceous  food-stuffs;  promoting  thereby 
health,  economy,  humaneness,  temperance,  peace,  and  the  general  well-being, 
employment,  thrift,  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Great  zeal  is  displayed  in 
carrying  out  those  objects  practically,  as  in  the  dinners  referred  to,  also 
iffirough  the  press,  for  the  Society  has  a  good  organ  in  the  •'  Dietetic 
Reformer,”  which  is  published  monthly  at  the  moderate  price  of  2s.  6d. 
per  annum. 

object  of  giving  still  further  prominence  to  what  is  considered 
^e  advantages  of  a  vegetable  diet  exclusively,  a  banquet  was  given  by  the 
President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  in  their 
Kstaurant  at  the  Health  Exhibition  on  Thursday  evening  last,  B.  W. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  presiding.  For  the  information  of  those 
persons  who  may  not  be  very  well  able  to  understand  how  a  banquet  can 
be  provided  without  animal  food,  we  give  the  menu  on  this  occasion 
including  the  dessert. 

Mej^.-  Soups:  Tomato  and  Lentil  Soup.  Entrees :  Green  (Sugar)  Corn  j 
Oaten  Grits ;  Macaroni  au  Gratin.  Removes :  Braised  Haricots  T  Savoury 
Omelette  ;  Curried  Mushrooms  and  Rice  ;  Bread  Fritter.  E7itremets:  Boiled 
Chestnuts;  Samp  Pudding;  Vegetable  Marrow  au  Gratin.  Vegetables; 
Hrussels  Sprouts ;  Potatoes;  Jerusalem  Artichokes  ;  Baked  Turnips.  Sweets: 
Barley  Pudding;  Ceylon  Pudding;  Apple  and  Damson  Tart;  Vegetable 
Custard;  Iceland  Moss  Jelly  and  Pine  Apple.  Stewed  Print:  Pears. 
Apricots,  and  French  Plums. 

DES.SERT— Gropes :  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and 
Blai^  Hamburgh.  Foreign:  Lisbon  Sweetwater,  and  Almeria.  Pears: 
Duchesse  d’Angouldme  ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Autumn  Bergamot. 
Apples  ••  King  of  ^e  Pippins  ;  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Puts;  WMnuts,  Filberts,  Cobs,  Hickory,  Pecan,  and  Virginia  Pea  Nuts. 
Bananas,  Spanish  Melons,  Greengage  Tomatoes,  and  Brazilian  Oranges. 
Beverages :  Lemonade,  Seltzer,  Zoedone,  Sparkling  Hop,  Morello  Champagne, 
Fruit  Champagne,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chocolate.  e  &  , 

were  excellent,  and  most  of  the  dishes  appeared  to  be  enjoyed, 
but  the  Mushrooms  would  have  been  a  good  deal  better  if  they  had  not  been 
tmned  goods,  ’  or  rather  “  buds,”  for  they  were  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
produce  of  pastures  or  prepared  beds  in  or  outdoors. 

Ai  the  close  of  the  banquet  Dr.  Richardson  delivered  an  admirable  address, 
and  his  remarks  had  the  greater  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  quite  a 
'lot  1''  partisan.  He  treated  the  subject  impartially  and 
philosophically  ;  he  demonstrated  that  animal  food  is  not  so  essential  to  the 
public  health  as  is  popularly  supposed ;  he  showed  that  the  value  of  fruit 
and  gram  as  food  is  being  more  and  more  recognised,  and  appeared  to  be 
convinced  that  in  the  future  the  consumption  of  animal  food  would  decrease, 
and  nobody  be  the  worse,  but  rather  that  everybody  would  be  better  in  every 
way  for  the  change.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the  importance  of  utilising  the 
refuse  of  stables,  the  effluvia  of  which  is  so  obnoxious  in  towns,  for  growing 
Mushrooins,  which  he  described  as  the  most  nutritious  of  all  vegetable  food. 
V  V  «  r  sustaining  power  of  vegetable  oils,  and  expressed  his 

belief  that  food  in  every  way  equal  to  milk  could  be  and  would  be  produced 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Dr.  Richardson’s  address  produced  a  decided 
impression  on  the  meeting,  and  it  was  calculated  to  gain  converts  to  the 
cause ;  but  its  effect  was  undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  nullified  by 
what  the  majority  considered  the  extravagant  utterances  of  too  zealous 
advocates  of  vegetarianism  pure  and  simple.  One  gentleman  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  must  be  sound,  because  he  could 
never  touch  ”  animal  food,  as  if  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  has  described  on  the  “  palate  test,”  did  not  cut  in  two  ways.  Not¬ 


withstanding  that  this  extreme  advocate  was  robed  in  a  dress  made  entirely 
from  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — a  velveteen  coat,  cotton  cord 
trousers,  and  canvas  shoes,  with  gutta  percha  soles — his  views  were  felt  to 
be  just  a  little  intolerant,  and  he  was  only  cheered  by  those  who  needed  no 
arguments  to  convince  them  to  eschew  animal  food  in  every  form.  Another 
“  example  ”  of  vegetarianism  was  so  advanced  as  to  express  his  belief  that 
not  only  would  the  food  of  the  future  be  the  exclusive  products  of  the 
vegetable  world,  but  that  cooking  would  become  obsolete,  and  “  things 
would  be  eaten  raw.”  Both  those  sensational  “  examples  ”  ostracised  Mush¬ 
rooms  for  the  very  reason  that  Dr.  Richardson  advocated  their  use — that 
they  contain  nitrogenous  matter. 

We  sympathise  with  the  work  of  the  Vegetarian  Society ;  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  wholesome  and  nutritious  qualities  of  the  products  of  the  soil 
are  not  sufficiently  appreciated  ;  we  admire  the  enterprise  of  the  officials  of 
the  organisation,  but  we  are  quite  unable  to  feel  that  the  peculiar  utterences 
of  what  “  outsiders  ”  conceive  to  be  the  peculiar  “  fads  ”  of  the  over-zealous 
can  have  any  substantial  effect  in  gaining  adherents  to  the  principles  sought 
to  be  established  by  the  Vegetarian  Society.  Dr.  Richardson’s  address 
produced  a  decided  effect,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  it  had  been 
the  only  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  that  the  objects  of  the  directorate 
of  the  Vegetarian  Society  would  have  been  more  effectually  promoted. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Cattleyas. — Not  only  is  constant  attention  needed  during  the 
growing  season  to  develope  large  pseudo-bulbs,  for  unless  they  have 
been  made  under  conditions  suitable  to  render  them  firm  and  solid 
they  are  sure  to  disappoint  the  grower  when  the  flowering  season 
arrives.  It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  expect  fine  large  well- 
coloured  blooms,  and  these  produced  freely  from  soft  unripened 
growths.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  secret  of  flower¬ 
ing  these  beautiful  Orchids  satisfactorily  is  thorough  maturation  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  a  complete  season  of  repose.  Failure  in  many 
instances  may  be  traced  to  unripened  bulbs  and  insufficient  rest,  but 
when  these  conditions  have  been  accomplished  flowers  are  certain, 
and  strong  vigorous  growth  the  following  season.  Many  use  shading 
during  the  season  of  growth  of  too  heavy  a  nature,  which  not  only 
breaks  the  sun’s  rays,  but  excludes  a  large  amount  of  light,  which 
would  prove  beneficial  to  the  plants.  All  shading  will  soon  have  to 
be  dispensed  with,  yet  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the  brightest  part 
of  the  day  it  might  be  serviceable  to  any  plants  in  feeble  health  or 
in  a  backward  condition  of  growth.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to 
apply  shading  in  such  instances  the  whole  stock  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  treatment.  To  be  successful  a  system  of  sorting  out 
must  be  practised,  and  as  plants  approach  the  completion  of  their 
growth  they  should  be  removed  to  more  airy,  drier,  and  lighter 
positions  to  ripen  and  mature  them  thoroughly.  If  convenience  does 
not  exist  for  removing  them  from  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown 
— and  seldom  indeed  can  this  be  accomplished  in  the  majority  of 
gardens — they  can  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end,  and  the  shading  so 
arranged  that  one  portion  can  be  shaded  and  the  other  not.  This 
may  cause  some  little  inconvenience  to  the  grower,  and  destroy  for  a 
time  the  efliective  arrangement  of  the  house  as  a  whole  ;  but  what 
does  this  matter  if  the  plants  are  assisted  to  ripen  and  flower  well, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  where  a  mixed  collection  is  grown 
under  any  other  system  ?  In  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  we  are  too 
prone  to  follow  rules  laid  down  on  some  hard-and-fast  lines,  and 
thus  shade  the  whole  to  a  certain  day  whether  they  require  it  or  not, 
and  then  discontinue  it  altogether  until  some  appointed  day  for  again 
replacing  it.  Orchids  are  shaded  in  many  gardens  on  a  most  inju¬ 
dicious  principle,  for  the  moment  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  strikes  the 
house  the  blinds  are  drawn  down,  and  remain  until  the  last  ray  has 
disappeared  from  the  structure.  This  is  radically  wrong,  and  no 
wonder  so  many  specimens  are  to  be  found  with  long  slender  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  that  have  been  drawn  up  weakly  and  softly.  Plants  grown 
under  such  conditions  cannot  be  expected  to  flower  ;  in  time  their 
vigour  is  destroyed,  and  they  gradually  decline  in  health.  If  more 
care  and  attention  were  devoted  to  the  ripening  of  the  plants  through 
the  autumn  months  greater  success  would  be  attained,  and  failure 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Dendrobiums.  —  Like  the  above  these  often  fail  to  grow  satis- 
factorily  or  flower  profusely,  simply  because  they  are  not  carefully  and 
judiciously  ripened  and  rested  afterwards.  The  house  in  which  they 
make  their  growth  is  often  too  moist  and  too  heavily  shaded  for  them 
to  become  firm,  and  ripen  gradually  but  surely.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  structure  in  which  they  have  been  growing  contains 
plants  that  must  be  shaded  more  than  is  really  good  for  the  plants  in 
question.  It  is  difficult  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all  exactly  where 
mixed  collections  of  plants  are  grown  in  the  same  house,  and  to 
subject  the  whole  contents  of  such  a  structure  to  conditions  suitable 
for  the  proper  development  of  one  species  or  variety  would  never  do 
unless  they  largely  predominated,  and  their  treatment  had  to  be 
considered  before  that  of  the  remaining  occupants.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  very  difficult  to  grow  the  whole  of  the  plants  well,  but 
a  very  large  share  of  success  can  be  attained  if  the  sorting  system  is 
followed.  The  whole  of  these  plants  do  not  complete  their  growth 
at  the  same  time,  therefore  to  treat  them  as  they  should  be  treated 
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is  the  more  difficult,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  not  more  than 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  are  ready  for  lighter,  drier,  and  more  airy 
positions  at  the  same  time.  These  plants,  when  they  reach  this  stage 
of  growth  ready  for  ripening  and  maturing,  will  do  very  well  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Cattleyas  that  have  made  their  growth 
and  ripened. 

In  many  instances  Dendrobiums  do  not  flower  so  well  or  so  pro¬ 
fusely  under  artificial  treatment  as  they  do  the  first  season  after  they 
are  imported.  This  we  have  proved  from  experience  to  be  entirely 
due  to  the  often  hasty  and  careless  process  of  ripening  the  pseudo  • 
bulbs.  Although  they  should  be  gradually  yet  thoroughly  matured 
it  must  not  be  done  too  quickly,  and  thus  bring  them  prematurely  to 
a  standstill.  After  they  are  removed  from  the  house  in  which  they 
have  been  grown  any  attempt  to  get  the  foliage  ofl:  deciduous  varieties 
as  quickly  as  possible,  under  the  impression  that  as  soon  as  they  are 
destitute  of  foliage  they  are  well  ripened,  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  if  a  rich  harvest  of  flowers  is  to  be  the  result  that 
the  work  of  maturation  must  be  gradual  and  the  plants  brought  from 
activity  to  enjoy  their  season  of  rest  as  naturally  as  possible.  In 
many  instances  I  have  noticed  that  when  these  plants  have  been 
imported  in  good  condition  they  often  make  better  pseudo-bulbs  the 
first  season  than  they  do  afterwards.  This  is  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
plete  rest  the  plants  enjoy  by  being  taken  from  their  native  homes, 
and  the  weeks  of  cessation  from  activity  they  have  before  they 
pass  into  cultivators’  hands.  Dendrobiums  need  not  decline  in  health 
and  vigour  after  the  first  season  or  two  if  they  are  only  well  ripened 
and  thoroughly  rested.  When  thoroughly  established  on  blocks,  in 
baskets,  or  pots  they  are  in  a  better  position  for  resting  thoroughly 
and  starting  again  into  growth  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  during 
their  journey  to  this  country.  In  bringing  the  plants  into  a  thoroughly 
ripened  condition  and  to  complete  their  rest  they  must  neither  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  nor  should  they  be  suddenly  dried 
at  the  roots.  Both  must  be  done  carefully  and  gradually,  and  in 
due  time  the  plants  will  flower  abundantly.  Not  only  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  rest  and  ripen  deciduous  varieties  in  order  to  flower  them 
well,  but  the  same  care  and  attention  is  needed  in  maturing  the 
growths  of  evergreen  kinds.  Some  varieties  require  very  careful 
treatment  during  the  resting  season,  for  if  kept  in  too  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture  the  foliage  will  become  brown  at  their  extremity,  and  thus  for  a 
few  seasons  perhaps  disfigure  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  The 
little  difference  in  the  treatment  required  during  the  resting  period 
will  soon  be  discovered  from  experience  by  the  observant. — Scientia. 


PLANTING  EOSES. 

The  season  for  planting  or  transplanting  Roses  having  arrived,  the 
following  hints  may  be  of  use  to  the  rising  generation  of  rosarians,  who, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  increase  a  hundredfold  or  more  as  years  go  by.  The 
best  time  for  planting  Roses  must  depend  on  the  sort  of  Roses  selected, 
the  locality  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  as  to  whether  it  be  warm 
and  sheltered  or  exposed  to  keen  winds. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  consent  amongst  rosarians  that  Tea 
Roses  should  be  planted  out  in  spring.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  others  in 
autumn — in  October  or  November,  and  not  later  if  possible.  October 
would  be  the  better  month  in  most  seasons  (certainly  in  the  present  year 
after  so  fine  a  summer),  as  Roses  then  planted  would  be  better  rooted  and 
consequently  better  established  before  winter  than  those  moved  later. 

Stereotyped  systems  of  transplanting  Roses  have  arisen  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion  about  the  “  rest  ”  of  plants.  Winter  has  been  regarded  as 
a  time  of  complete  suspension  of  growth.  It  is  now,  however,  found  that 
no  sooner  is  the  Rose  transplanted  than  the  severed  roots  make  haste  to 
renew  their  connection  with  the  soil  ;  hence  the  importance  of  moving 
Roses  while  the  sap  is  still  active  and  the  earth  and  air  are  warm.  No 
sooner  are  the  roots  (if  sufficiently  protected  by  mulching  from  being 
frozen)  in  full  activity  than  the  dangers  arising  from  transplanting  are 
passed. 

Neither  do  the  shoots  rest  entirely  in  the  winter.  The  process  of  bud¬ 
filling  proceeds  all  the  while,  unless  the  fluids  of  the  plants  be  absolutely 
frozen  by  an  exceptionally  severe  winter.  Spring  only  finishes  what  has 
been  going  on  more  or  less  all  the  previous  winter.  The  quality  of  the 
Rose  buds  and  blossoms  must  be  largely  determined  by  the  number  and 
activity  of  the  Rose  roots  during  the  winter ;  hence  the  importance  of 
early  planting  on  the  future  health  and  stability  of  our  Roses.  There¬ 
fore,  to  adopt  a  phrase  that  is  familiar  to  most  persons,  “  Give  your  orders, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  give  your  orders  ”  at  once. — Geta, 


LAPAGEIIIAS  AT  WORKSOP  MANOR. 

In  a  lean-to  house  facing  the  north  at  Worksop  Manor,  Notts,  are 
three  Lapagerias — two  of  the  red  variety  and  one  of  the  white  variety — 
which  have  produced  this  autumn  over  3000  flowers,  or  averaging  slightly 
over  1000  each.  They  have  been  planted  four  or  five  years,  are  very 
limited  for  root  space  and  I  believe  have  never  had  any  artificial  manure 
of  any  description.  So  well  flowered  are  these  plants  that  I  have  now  for 
two  seasons  counted  on  a  spray,  some  36  inches  in  length,  more  than  as 
many  flowers,  which  may  easily  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  from 
four  to  seven  flowers  in  a  cluster  are  quite  common.  Of  course  these 


large  clusters  are  on  the  strongest  shoots,  but  the  weak  shoots  are  propor¬ 
tionately  floriferous,  and  anyone  who  cuts  away  these  weak  shoots  makes 
a  great  mistake,  provided  room  can  be  found  for  them.  By  weak  shoots 
I  mean  anything  not  less  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  Mr. 
Sutton  lays  in  all  the  wood  he  can  find  room  for,  and  that  he  is  thoroughly 
successful  has  been  amply  demonstrated  during  the  present  autumn  to 
the  delight  of  scores  of  visitors.  As  an  example  of  cultivation  and 
floriferousness  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
country  ;  and,  further,  that  it  has  few  equals.  I  have  forgotten  the  space 
the  plants  cover,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Sutton  will  favour  us  with  particulars, 
and  also  a  few  details  of  cultivation. 

I  attribute  the  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  aspect  of  the  house, 
for  no  shade  is  required,  and  the  Lapagerias  do  not  receive  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  at  any  time,  consequently  the  tender  succulent  shoots  re¬ 
ceive  no  injury  from  scorching,  but  at  the  same  time  have  the  great  bene- 


Fig.  60. — Single  French  Marigolds. 


fit  of  uninterrupted  light,  so  necessary  to  the  due  consolidation  and 
maturation  of  the  wood.  These  conditions,  to  my  mind,  are  as  near  what 
the  plant  receives  in  its  native  habitat  as  we  are  likely  to  give  it  in  this 
country. — J.  U.  S. 


SINGLE  FRENCH  MARIGOLDS. 

Single  examples  of  French  Marigolds  are  common  enough,  and  have 
been  seen  in  numbers  of  gardens  for  years  past,  not  a  few  of  the  flowers 
being  richly  marked  and  beautiful ;  hut  perhaps  the  brightest,  clearest, 
and  neatest  that  have  come  under  our  notice  were  sent  a  few  days 
ago  by  Messrs.  Garraway,  nurserymen,  Clifton,  Bristol,  as'represenling 
a  strain,  the  result  of  many  years  crossing  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe.  So 
rich  and  clearly  defined  were  the  colours  that  we  requested  our  artist 
to  engrave  examples  of  the  flowers,  and  he  has  certainly  not  invested 
them  with  any  artistic  merit  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  For  various 
purposes  of  decoration  these  small  richly  coloured  single  varieties  are 
admirably  adapted,  and  the  brightness  of  their  clearly  defined  colours 
will  not  be  disputed. 

Wild  Bees  and  Single  Dahlias. — The  single  Dahlia  blooms  in  my 
garden  are  rarely,  if  ever,  unoccupied  by  wild  bees,  more  especially  by 
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the  small  yellow  wil'l  bee.  Eatterflies,  too,  seem  to  find  something  very 
•attractive  in  the  pollen  of  these  flowers.  Yesterday  I  observed  an  Emperor 
feeding  apparently  with  the  delight  of  an  epicure  and  the  leisure  of  a 
connoisseur.  At  last  I  disturbed  him.  He  described  a  short  circuit  in  the 
air  and  returned  to  the  same  blossom.  Garden  bees  are  seldom  to  be  seen 
on  Dahlia  blooms  here. — A.  M.  B. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  SHOIY.— October  14tii,  15th,  and  IGth- 

One  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  exhibitions  held  this  season  at 
Kensington  is  that  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last  and  closes  this 
evening  (Thursday).  The  greater  portion  of  the  Show  consists  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Potatoes,  but  there  is  a  good  proportion  of  other  exhibits,  and 
on  the  opening  day  the  numerous  collections  of  flowers  submitted  to  the 
Floral  Committee  still  further  increased  the  attractions  of  the  display.  All 
available  space  in  the  conservatory  is  fully  occupied,  a  double  row  of 
tables  down  the  centre  bearing  the  fruit  and  Potatoes,  and  side  tables  are 
devoted  to  smaller  classes. 

PEARS. 

Considering  the  comparative  scarcity  of  Pears  this  season  the  display  at 
Kensington  is  satisfactory  and  fairly  representative  of  the  leading  varieties, 
though  the  competition  is  confined  to  few  exhibitors,  and  nearly  all  the 
winning  collections  are  from  favoured  Kent.  The  remarkable  success 
achieved  by  Mr.  Haycock,  gardener  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court, 
Maidstone,  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Show  was  repeated  at  Kensington, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  his  exhibits  were  so  clearly  superior  to  the 
others  that  the  Judges  had  no  ditflculty  in  making  the  awards.  Mr.  Hay¬ 
cock  secured  no  less  than  five  first-class  prizes  in  this  section  of  the 
Show  with  seventy-five  dishes,  or  a  total  of  375  fruits,  all  of  highly  superior 
merit. 

Three  classes  were  provided  for  collections  not  exceeding  fifty  varieties 
of  Pears — one  for  nurserymen,  one  for  amateurs,  and  one  for  growers  in 
France  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  last  is,  however,  not  represented,  and 
in  the  first  there  is  no  competition  ;  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  being  the  only  exhibitors,  and  securing  the  first  prize  with  medium- 
size  fruits  of  the  following  varieties  : — Durondeau,  Beurrd  Bose,  Marie  Louise 
d’Uccle,  Napoleon,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Rivers’  Princess,  Rivers’  Prince, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Rivers’  Fertility,  Beurre  Capiaumont,  Swan’s  Egg,  Marie 
Benoist,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Winter  Nelis,  Catillac,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
General  Todtleben,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Huyshe’s  Bergamot,  Bergamotte 
d’Esperen,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d’Angoiileme,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Bijou, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jean  de  Witte,  Huyshe’s  Monarch,  Comte  de  Lamy, 
ilarie  Louise,  Beurre  Ranee,  Lebrun,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Thomp¬ 
son’s,  Huyshe’s  Victoria,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Beurre  d’Arem- 
berg,  Seedling  No.  2,  and  Bezi  Mai.  Some  of  these  are  fine,  but  the  majority  are 
ratlier  below  than  above  the  average.  In  the  amateurs’  class  three  collec¬ 
tions  are  staged,  Mr.  Haycock  taking  the  premier  position  with  large,  hand¬ 
some,  and  in  several  cases  well-ripened  fruits  of  the  undermentioned  varieties 
— Chaumontel,  Baron  Sterckmans,  Baronne  de  Melo,  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
Durondeau,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  d’Anjou,  Conseiller  du  Cour,  Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Glou  Morgeau, 
Gansel’s  Bagomot,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurrd  Bachelier,  Doyenne  d’Alengon,  Emile 
d’Heyst,  Passe  Crassanne,  Vineuse,  and  Beurrd  Clairgeau.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Goldsmith,  The  Gardens,  Hollanden,  Tonbridge, 
who  has  a  similar  collection,  including  some  very  fine  fruits,  the  best  being 
Brockworth  Park,  finely  ripened,  Beurrd  Ranee,  Doyennh  Boussoch,  Beurrd 
Superfin,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurrd 
de  Capiaumont,  Catillac,  and  Duchesse  d’Angoulume.  H.  A.  Braseey,  Esq., 
Preston  Hall,  Aylesford  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Waterman),  is  third,  with  good 
examples  of  Chaumontel,  Beurrd  Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme  amongst  others. 

With  twelve  varieties  of  dessert  Pears  there  are  three  exhibitors.  Mr. 
Haycock  taking  the  lead  with  magnificent  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Benoist,  Beurre  d’Anjou, 
General  Todtleben,  and  Beurre  Diel,  which  were  far  superior  to  the  best  shown 
in  other  collections.  Mr.  F.  Rutland,  The  Gardens,  Goodwood,  Chichester,  and 
Mr.  Goldsmith  are  second  and  third,  both  showing  Pitmaston  Duchess  and 
Durondeau  very  finely.  There  arefive  lots  of  six  varieties,  Mr.  Haycock  winning 
the  first  place  with  Durondeau,  Conseiller  du  Cour,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pit¬ 
maston  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  all  very  handsome. 
Mr,  Johnston,  Bayham  Abbey  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  a  close  second, 
having  Pitmaston  Duchess  very  handsome,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  and 
Beurre  Bachelier  also  very  fine.  Mr.  Goldsmith  fallows,  his  best  fruits  being 
Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  Nouveau  Poiteau ;  Mr.  Ford, 
Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham,  being  third,  with  Durondeau  particularly 
fine.  Amongst  smaller  examples  of  other  varieties  nine  competitors  entered 
with  three  varieties,  Mr.  Haycock  leading  with  Beurrd  Superfin,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  and  Beurre  Diel.  Mr.  Goldsmith  follows  with  Beurre  Diel,  Beurrd 
Superfin,  and  Beurrd  Boussoch,  slightly  smaller  ;  and  an  equal  second  prize 
w.as  awarded  to  Mr.  Johnston  for  good  fruits,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  being 
the  best.  A  similar  number  of  competitors  staged  in  the  class  for  one  variety, 
the  highest  in  flavour;  and  in  this  Mr.  Ross,  The  Gardens,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury,  is  first  with  finely  ripened  fruits  of  Seckle,  which  is  also  shown 
by  two  other  exhibitors,  but  unsuccessfully.  Mr.  Johnston  is  second  with 
Gansjl’s  Bergamot,  and  Mr.  Haycock  third  with  Beurrfi  Superfin,  both  well 
ripened.  Some  good  fruits  of  Soldat  d’Esperen  are  also  staged  in  this  class 
by  one  exhibitor.  A  class  is  provided  for  any  variety  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  there  is  only  one  eutiy,  Mr.  Haycock 
being  awarded  the  first  prize  for  beautiful  fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
The  same  exhibitor  has  the  best  three  dishes  of  stewing  Pears — namely, 
Bellissime  d’Hiver,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germains,  and  Catillac,  all  of  great  size 
Mr.  Rutland  is  second,  having  Grosse  Calebasse  in  place  of  the  first-named 
in  the  previous  collection,  the  other  two  being  the  same.  Mr.  Johnston  is 
third  with  Veru'.am,  Catillac,  and  BU'issime  d’Hiver. 

APPLES 

The  eight  classes  provided  for  these  are  for  special  varieties,  and  brought 


excellent  competition  ;  while  in  addition  the  nurserymen’s  not-for-competition 
exhibits  occupy  considerable  space,  and  together  they  constitute  a  display  of 
considerable  extent.  Twenty-one  dishes  of  Blenheim  Pippin  are  staged,  the 
fruits  varying  greatly  in  colour,  some  being  of  an  extremely  rich  and  uniform 
red,  while  others  are  comparatively  green.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon, 
is  first  with  large  and  deep  red  specimens,  very  beautiful ;  Mr.  Ford  is  second 
with  slightly  smaller  but  similarly  coloured  specimens  ;  while  Mr.  G. 
Goldsmith  is  third  with  large  but  duller  examples,  a  dish  from  Mr.  Ross 
being  commended.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  similarly  strongly  shown,  twenty- 
two  dishes  being  entered.  Mr.  Haycock  is  again  in  the  foremost  position 
with  even  beautiful  fruits  of  fine  colour.  Mr.  A.  Waterman  is  second  with 
equally  handsome  but  smaller  fruits,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  third.  Twenty- 
three  dishes  of  King  of  the  Pippins  are  entered,  all  very  good  and  close  in 
merit,  the  prizes  being  secured  by  J.  T.  Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown,  Margate 
(gardener,  Mr.  F.  Miller),  Mr.  Rutland,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  in  that  order. 
Only  eight  exhibitors  of  Mere  de  Manage  appear,  Mr.  Ross  leading  with  large, 
even,  and  deeply  coloured  e.xamples.  Mr.  Walker  follows  with  very  large 
but  less  well-coloured  fruits,  and  Mr.  Haycock  is  third  for  large  irre¬ 
gular  samples.  In  the  class  for  a  dish  of  Golden  Noble  or  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling  there  are  seventeen  competitors,  nearly  all  staging 
the  first-named  variety.  Mr.  F.  Miller  secures  the  chief  award  for  beautiful 
fruits  of  Golden  Noble  of  a  clear  pale  golden  hue;  the  Eight  Hon.  G.  J. 
Goschen,  M.P.,  Seacox  House,  Hawkhurst  (gardener  Mr.  J.  Gilmour),  is 
second  with  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  fine  ;  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey  Gardens,  takes  the  third  place  with  Golden  Noble,  a  dish  of  the  same 
variety  from  Mr.  Goldsmith  being  commended.  No  prizes  were  awarded  in 
the  class  for  the  old  Golden  Pippin,  none  of  the  five  exhibitors  having  the 
true  variety.  Of  the  eight  dishes  of  Court  of  Wick  entered  Mr.  Waterman 
had  the  best  ;  Mr.  T.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  Amersham,  and  Mr.  Haycock  being 
second  and  third.  The  competition  was  keen  in  the  class  for  a  dish  of  any 
variety  of  Apple  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  eight  enter¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Haycock  was  again  the  premier  exhibitor,  having  superb  fruits  of 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  large,  handsome  in  form,  and  finely  coloured.  Mr.  F. 
Miller  is  second  with  Loddington,  large  and  handsome  ;  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son, 
Great  Berkhampstead,  being  third  with  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  very  good, 
five  other  dishes  of  that  variety  being  shown  by  the  same  firm.  Mr.  Ross 
has  some  admirable  fruits  of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh 
similarly  good  samples  of  The  Queen,  both  of  which  were  commended,  the 
other  varieties  shown  are  Lady  Henniker,  Cellini,  and  TyLr’s  Kernel. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS. 

Peaches. — Prizes  were  offered  for  one  dish  of  Peaches,  six  fruits,  and  ten 
competitors  entered,  all  showing  fine  specimens,  and  mostly  remarkable  for 
their  high  colour.  Mr.  Rutland  is  first  with  S.alwey,  very  handsome.  Mr. 
J.  Staples,  Chipstead  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  is  second  with  Walburton  Ad¬ 
mirable  of  fine  colour  ;  and  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing 
(uardener,  Mr  Chadwick),  is  third  with  Walburton  Admirable  of  excellent 
colour. 

Plums. — The  competition  is  stiU  keener  with  Plums,  fifteen  dishes 
being  staged,  and  of  these  twelve  are  of  one  variety — Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
differing  considerably  in  size  and  ripeness,  but  ail  those  in  the  three 
winning  collections  wn-e  of  remarkable  merit.  Mr.  Staples  has,  however, 
the  best,  beautiful  fruits,  perfectly  ripe.  Mr.  Haycock  and  Mr.  J.  Bolton, 
Coombe  Bank  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  are  second  and  third  with  slightly 
smaller  fruits. 

Open-air  Grapes. — Two  classes  were  devoted  to  Grapes  grown  in  the 
open  air,  one  being  for  six  bunches  and  the  ether  for  two  bunches.  In  the 
first  there  are  six  entries,  Mr.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden,  taking  premier 
honours  with  half-a-dozen  well-ripened  bunches  of  Sweetwater.  The  other 
prizetakers,  Mr.  C.  J.  Nichols,  Sundridge,  Sevenoaks,  and  Miss  Wood,  The 
Elms,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  both  staged  the  same  variety.  With  two 
bunches  there  are  five  exhibitors ;  Mr.  G.  Bloxham,  Great  Brickhill, 
Bletchley,  Mr.  Tranter,  and  Mr.  Nichols  being  the  prizetakers,  all  showing 
the  same  variety  as  in  the  preceding  class. 

Only  one  collection  of  Oranges  of  home  growth  is  contributed — namely, 
three  dishes  of  small  but  well-ripened  fruits  from  Mr.  Walker,  for  which 
the  second  prize  was  awarded.  Ten  dishes  of  Siberian  Crabs  are  entered, 
Messrs.  Saltmarsh  being  first  with  Dartmouth,  good-sized  fruits  of  a  rich 
red  colour.  J.  Norris,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley  (gardener  Mr.  G. 
Holliday),  and  W.  L.  Gower,  Esq.,  Titsey  Place,  Limpsfield,  second  and 
third,  each  with  brightly  coloured  fruits. 

Miscellaneous. — A  class  for  miscellaneous  fruits  was  provided  ;  but  no 
stipulation  was  attached,  and  in  consequence  some  incongruity  is  observable 
in  the  respective  merits  of  the  exhibits.  There  are  ten  entries.  Mr. 
Charles  Herrin,  Chalfont  Park  Gardens,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  premier  prize  for  fourteen  handsome  seedhng  Melons  beauti¬ 
fully  netted.  Mrs.  Vivian,  Singleton,  Swfinsea  (gardener  Mr.  J.  Hai'ris),  is 
second  with  six  Pine  Apples,  even,  but  of  moderate  size;  and  Mr.  Ross  is 
third  with  two  handsome  Smooth  Cayenne  Pines  weighing  8  lbs.  4  ozs. 
and  81bs.  6  ozs.  each.  The  prizes  offered  are  30s.,  20s.,  and  10s.,  so  that  the 
two  magnificent  Pines  just  noticed  received  an  award  of  equal  value  with 
the  third-prize  dish  of  King  of  the  Pippin  Apples. 

VEGETABLES. 

Collections. — As  at  all  the  Kensington  exhibitions,  the  vegetables  are 
extremely  fresh,  clean,  and  well  grown,  the  competition  keen,  and  the 
winners  consequently  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  of  their  success. 
Mr.  G.  T.  MRes,  Wycombe  Abbey  G.ardens,  occupies  his  usual  position  with 
most  praiseworthy  examples  of  the  following  : — Stamfordian  Tomatoes, 
very  handsome ;  Tender  and  True  Cucumbers,  even  and  neat ;  Cave’s 
Pinesfield  Improved  Onions,  good;  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Allan’s 
Champion  Peas,  James’  Intermediate  Carrots,  Lady  Paget  Potatoes,  and 
Veitch’s  Exhibition  Sprouts.  The  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill  House,  High- 
worth  (gardener,  Mr.  Haines),  follows  very  closely  with  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  fine,  white,  and  solid;  Schoolmaster  Potatoes,  Sutton’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Sprouts,  Tender  and  True  Cucumbers,  Stamfordian  Tomatoes,  and 
Improved  Reading  Onions.  Dr.  Baber,  the  Deodars,  Meopham,  Kent 
(gardener,  Mr.  Phillips),  takes  the  third  place  with  a  very  creditable  collec¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  most  noticeable  dishes  are  Careutane  Leeks,  Autumn 
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Giant  Canliflower,  and  Perfection  Tomatoes.  Tliere  are  four  other  exhibitors 
with  less  regular  but  meritorious  collections. 

Potatoes. — The  display  of  Potatoes  is  extensive  and  excellent,  the  tubers 
throughout  being  of  moderate  size,  smaller  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  them  at  shows  of  this  character,  but  so  clean,  even,  and  free  from 
defects  that  they  seem  much  more  generally  satisfactory.  The  principal 
class  is  that  for  fifty  varieties,  in  which  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Potato  grower, 
Dargavel,  Dumfries,  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  first  honoirrs  with  a 
handsome  collection,  well  deserving  its  position.  The  varieties  repre¬ 
sented  are  as  follows  : — White  Elephant,  Edgcote  Purple,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Wonderful  Red,  Lady  Truscott,  Peach  Blow,  Early  King, 
Wiltshire  Giant,  Fillbasket,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Dargavel  Beauty,  Breese’s 
Prolific,  Defiance,  American  Giant,  Red  Eluke,  Cromwell,  Trophy, 
Brownell’s  Best,  Mr.  Breese,  Schoolmaster,  Victoria  Alba,  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham.  International  Kidney,  Early  Ohio,  Mammoth  Pearl,  Fifties  Annie, 
ClySe  Hall,  Dargavel  Pride,  Excelsior,  Red  Emperor,  Blanchard,  Reading 
Russet,  Prizetaker,  St.  Patrick,  Lord  Rosebery,  King  Offa,  Adirondock, 
Manhattan,  Ileatherbell,  Matchless,  Cosmopolitan,  Purple  Kidney,  Sir- 
Garnet  Wolseley,  and  another  irunamed.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  C. 
Osman,  Sutton,  Surrey,  are  second  and  third,  each  with  good  collections. 

A  class  is  provided  for  twelve  varieties  for  garden  culture,  and  in  this 
Mr.  R.  Dean  is  first  amongst  the  seven  exhibitors,  staging  excellent  even 
tubers  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Woodstock 
Kidney,  Cosmopolitan,  Matchless,  Reading  Russet,  Snowdrop,  Radstock 
Beauty,  Snowflake,  Lapstone,  and  Sunrise.  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Eydon  Hall, 
Byfield,  Northampton,  is  second,  and  equal  third  prizes  are  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Kerr  and  Mr.  G.  Howard,  Bridge,  Canterbury.  In  a  similar  class  for 
twelve  field  varieties  Mr.  R.  Dean  is  again  first  with  The  Dean,  Chancellor, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Cosmopolitan, 
Reading  Russet,  Schoolmaster,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Reading  Hero,  Adiron¬ 
dack,  and  Snowdrop.  Messrs.  Howard  and  Kerr  are  second  and  third  with 
twelve  late  varieties.  Mr.  R.  Dean  is  also  the  premier  exhibitor,  showing 
Magnum  Bonum,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Reading  Hero,  Bedfont  Rose,  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Mr.  Breese,  Prime  Minister,  The  Dean,  Schoolmaster,  Manhattan, 
White  Giant,  and  Beauty  of  Kent.  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Prangnell  follow  in  that 
order. 

English  Varieties  of  Potatoes. — Three  prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection 
of  Euglish-raised  varieties  of  Potatoes  with  their  pedigrees,  but  only  two 
are  entered — namely,  by  Messrs.  R.  Dean  and  C.  Ross,  the  former  gaining 
the  chief  honours  with  the  following  varieties  : — Vicar  of  Laleham  (Peake), 
a  coloured  round  from  Paterson’s  Victoria  and  Red  Emperor.  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  (Dean),  a  white  kidney  from  American  Success  and  Woodstock  Kidney. 
The  Dean  (Dean),  a  coloured  round  from  Vicar  of  Laleham  and  Fenn’s 
Woodstock  Kidney.  Prime  Minister  (Dean),  a  white  round  from  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  Edgcote  Purple  (Wiles),  a  coloured  round 
from  Edgcote  Seedling  and  Purple  Ashleaf.  Sunrise  (Dean),  a  white  round 
from  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  Prizetalc-r  (Fenu),  a 
coloured  kidney  from  American  Willard  and  Fenn’s  Bountiful.  Inter¬ 
national  (Fenn),  a  white  kidney  from  Dawe’s  Matchless  and  Feun’s  Early 
White  Kidney.  Cardinal  (Dean),  a  coloured  kidney  from  American  Early 
Rose  and  Fenn’s  Bountiful.  Perfection  (Lye),  a  white  round  from  Porter’s 
Excelsior  and  Radstock  Beauty.  Rosebud  (Dean)  a  coloured  round  from 
Fenn’s  Woodstock  Kidney  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  London  Hero  (Dean)  a 
white  round  from  Emerton’s  Advance  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  Bedfont 
Rose  (Dean),  a  coloured  round  from  Fenn’s  Woodstock  Kidney  and  Beauty 
of  Hebron.  Alderman  (Dean),  a  white  kidney  from  American  Early  Rose 
and  Fenn’s  Early  Market.  Wiltshire  Giant  (Lye),  a  coloured  kidney  from 
Improved  Peach  Blow  and  American  Trophy.  Standwell  (Dean)  a  white 
round  from  Vicar  of  Laleham  and  Fenn’s  Woodstock  Kidney.  Progress 
(Lye),  a  coloured  kidney  from  Fenn’s  Bountiful  and  American  Early  Rose. 
Recorder  (Dean),  a  white  kidney  from  American  Success  and  Woodstock 
Kidney.  Reading  Russet  (Fenn),  a  coloured  round  from  American  Willard 
and  F’enn’s  Bountiful.  Clyile  Hall  (Lye),  a  white  kidney  from  Improved 
Peach  Blow  and  a  seedling.  Pride  of  Clyfie  (Lye),  a  coloured  round  from 
Bountiful  and  Mona’s  Pride.  Harvester  (Dean),  a  white  round  from  Beauty 
of_ Hebron  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  President  (Dean),  a  white  round  from 
Woodstock  Kidney  and  Magnum  Bonum.  ChauceUor  (Dean),  a  white  kidney 
from  Magnum  Bonum  and  Emerton’s  Advance. 

A  similar  class  was  also  provided  for  American  varieties,  and  in  this 
Mr.  W.  Kerr  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  It 
M'as,  however,  subsequently  represented  that  the  collection  was  not  in 
compliance  with  the  stipulation  in  the  schedule,  as  no  pedigree  was  given, 
and  the  prize  card  was  removed.  The  varieties  are  Early  Vermont,  Mam¬ 
moth  Pearl,  Triumph,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Manhattan,  Adirondack, 
Trophy,  Snowflake,  and  White  Elephant. 

NON-COMPETING  EXHIBITS. 

Several  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  contributed  large  and  handsome 
collections  of  Apples  and  Potatoes,  which  occupy  more  space  in  the  con¬ 
servatory.  The  Apples  are  particularly  noteworthy,  and  prominent 
amongst  them  is  the  collection  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
which  comprises  100  dishes  of  fine  fruits,  representing  all  the  best  varie. 
ties  ill  cultivation.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley,  also  have  a  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  collection  of  seventy  dishes  of  Apples  and  twenty  of  Pears, 
all  of  good  size,  and  the  former  are  distinguished  by  their  fine  colour,  all 
the  fruits  being  clean  and  well  grown.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
have  seventy  dishes  of  Apples,  mostly  of  fine  quality.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Son,  Maidstone,  show  an  admirable  collection  of  sixty  dishes  of  Apples, 
large  and  excellently  coloured.  The  London  Provincial  Dairy  Company, 
Belgrave  Square,  also  have  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples;  and  Mr.  Ford, 
Leonardslee,  the  same  number  of  dishes,  but  with  much  finer  fruits. 

Potatoes  are  extensively  r  presented.  Messrs.  Sutton  V  Sons,  Reading, 
have  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  about  130  varieties  and 
twenty-nine  seedlings,  the  same  as  those  shown  by  this  firm  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Potato  Exliibition  last  week.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  also  have  a  large  collection  of  useful  well-proved  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  Schoolmaster,  White  Elephant,  Magnum  Bonum,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Ashleaf,  and  Ashtop  Fluke.  Mr.  S.  Ford  exhibited  twenty-four 
varieties  of  fine  clean  well-developed  tubers.  A  large  and  handsome  col¬ 
lection  of  Gourds  was  shown  from  the  Socitty’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  weie 
greatly  admired. 


COMMITTEES. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and  Messrs. 
S.  Lyon,  C.  Ross,  G.  Goldsmith,  H.  W.  Sutton,  J.  Ellam,  J.  E.  Lane, 
J.  Burnett,  J.  M.  Breese,  Philip  Crowley,  F.  Rutland,  W.  Paul,  C.  Silver- 
lock,  Sidney  Ford,  G.  Bunyard,  and  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  two  bunches  of  Winter 
King  Grape,  described  as  a  sport  from  Gros  Colman  grafted  on  Raisin  de 
Calabre.  The  berries  are  large,  oval,  black,  and  bear  a  dense  bloom,  but  the 
specimen  shown  was  not  in  its  b-st  condition  as  regards  ripeness.  The 
Committee  expressed  a  desire  to  see  fruit  of  the  variety  from  Vines  on  their 
own  roots.  H.  D.  Pochin,  Esq.,  Bodinant,  Eglaysbach,  Denbighshire  (gardener, 
Mr.  F.  Saunderson),  exhibited  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes,  six  each  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Alicante,  both  large  and  w-ell  coloured,  the  Muscats  in 
particular  being  very  handsome.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  for 
them.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  ife  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  bunches  of  yellow 
and  purple  Crabs  loaded  with  brightly  coloured  fruits,  and  a  dish  of  Rivers’ 
Monarch  Plum,  a  fine  purple  variety.  Mr.  W.  Jacobs,  Petworth  Park,  Sussex, 
showed  several  dishes  of  Apples,  amongst  which  was  a  variety  named  Cumber¬ 
land  Codlin,  much  like  Yorkshire  Beauty,  and  some  good  fruits  of  Nanny,  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  exhibitor  as  a  useful  dessert  variety.”  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Williams, 
Aldermaston  Lodge,  Strat  ford-on-Avon,  show^ed  somefivefruits  of  Margil  Apple. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Son,  Newtonards,  Belfast,  also  sent  an  Apple  named 
Logan’s  Seedling,  and  several  others  were  shown  for  name.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  had  a  large  round  smooth-fruited  Tomato,  named  Prince  of  Orange. 
Mr.  R.  Phillips,  The  Gardens,  Deodar.®,  Meopham,  also  had  a  dish  of  his 
handsome  Perfection  Tomatoes;  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey 
Gardens,  showed  a  dish  of  a  fine  red  round  Tomato.  Mr.  G.  Ward,  Bishops 
Stortford,  exhibited  samples  of  his  patent  trough  for  keeping  Grapes,  which 
have  already  been  described  in  this  Journal.  They  attracted  much  attention 
from  the  gardeners  present,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  contrivance 
is  a  very  simple  and  excellent  one,  obviating  many  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  use  of  bottles.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  The  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  Newbury, 
exhibited  a  Melon,  a  cross  between  Dickson’s  Exquisite  and  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
well  netted  and  of  fair  flavour. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Col.  Turbeville,  Ewenny 
Priory,  Bridgend,  South  Wales,  for  a  dozen  handsome  fruits  of  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  which  weighed  in  the  aggregate  11  lbs.  (1  ozs.,  large,  clean,  and 
well  ripened.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea,  showed  a  dish  of  fruits  of  Kelsey’s 
Japan  Plum  from  California,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  The 
fruits  are  conical  in  shape,  with  a  red  skin  and  a  yellowish  flesh,  resembling 
a  dark-coloured  Nectarine  externally. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  for  eighteen  barrels  of  American  Apples  just  as  they  are 
imported.  The  fruits  were  iu  good  condition,  the  best  varieties  being  Belle- 
flower,  Nonesuch,  Golden  Russet,  Baldwins,  Greening.®,  and  Northern  Spy. 

FLOR.4.L  Committee. — Section  A. — Present,  Mr.  John  Fraser  in  the  chair; 
and  Messrs.  E.  Hill,  J.  Dominy,  James  Hudson,  John  Woodbridge,  H. 
Herbst,  F.  R.  Kinghorn,  J.  Laing,  and  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters.  Section  B. — 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs  H.  Cannell,  H.  Turner,  H. 
Bennett,  W.  Bealby,  J.  James,  G.  F.  Wilson,  G.  Duffield,  J.  Child,  W.  B. 
Kellock,  and  J.  Douglas.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  show  plants  of 
Dendrobium  Phalmnopsis  and  Sarracenia  Wrigleyana,  both  of  which  were 
certificated,  and  are  described  at  the  end  of  this  report.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  Holloway,  had  several  plants  of  the  beautiful  autumn-flowering 
Amaryllis  Mrs.  (jarfield,  the  flowers  white  veined  with  bright  rose,  and 
borne  five  to  six  in  a  head.  The  graceful  Sonchus  elegantissima  with  finely 
divided  leaves,  and  the  distinct  Coryuocarpus  Imvigatus  aureus  marginatus 
with  broad  elliptical  leaves,  dark  green  edged  with  yellow,  were  also  repre¬ 
sented,  together  with  a  specimen  of  Cyrtanthus  lutescen®,  for  which  a 
botanical  certificate  was  awarded.  J.  Berners,  Esq.,  Wol version  Park,  Ipswich 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Sheppard),  showed  two  seedling  Crotons,  one  named  C. 
(jem  from  C.  W'iesmanni  and  C.  majesticus,  and  C.  Sheppardi  from  C. 
Weismanni  and  C.  Morreanus.  Both  have  narrow  leaves  8  to  12  inches 
long  marbled  with  green  and  gold,  but  they  are  much  alike. 
W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Robins), 
was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  fine  variety  of  Phalmnopsis  Sanderiana, 
named  magnifica,  which  had  flowers  2.J  inches  in  diameter  and  deeply 
coloured.  Mrs.  Adam.®,  Ashton  House,  Ashton-on-Mersey  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Beard),  exhibited  some  remarkably  handsome  flowers  of  Celosia  plumosa 
most  varied  and  rich  in  colour,  the  yellow,  scarlet,  and  crimson  tints  being 
particularly  good,  and  the  panicles  are  light,  graceful,  and  feathery,  as  the 
name  implies.  A  cultusal  commendation  was  awarded  for  this  exceedingly 
beautiful  strain. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &.  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  a  very  interesting  and 
beautiful  collection,  including  some  large  plants  of  the  old  but  little-known 
and  very  showy  Leonotis  Leonurus,  this  hardy  plant  attaining  the  height  of 
3  or  4  feet,  branching  freely  and  producing  its  long  rich  orange-coloured 
tubular  flowers  in  dense  whorls  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  for  the  plants.  A  stand  of  fine  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
gonium  blooms  w'as  also  shown,  the  best  being  Cato,  bright  scarlet,  Ida 
Walter,  dark  scarlet,  Eurydice,  deep  pink,  and  Imogene,  blight  salmon, 
being  beautiful.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  a  number  of  flowers  of 
the  old  Dahlia  picta  formosissima,  the  florets  yellow  tdged  with  scarlet. 
A  fine  collection  of  Pompon  Dahlias  was  similarly  noteworthy,  and  some 
profusely  flow'ered  plants  of  the  pink  Begonia  Martiana  attracted  much  atler.- 
tion.  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  exhibited  a  collection  of  ninety  blooms 
of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  with  a  number  of  seedlings.  All  the  flowers 
were  large  and  of  great  substance,  some  neat  Pompon  Dahlias  being  also 
included.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  adjudged  for  them.  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
sent  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  Cactus  Dahlia,  very  distinct,  and  pretty 
W.  Keith,  Esq.,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  J.  West),  exhibited 
thirty-six  blooms  of  well-grown  Dahlias,  admirable  in  form  and  substance  ; 
some  Pompon  Dahlias  were  also  good  from  the  same  exhibitor.  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley,  had  a  choice  collection  of  single  Dahlias,  includ  ng 
several  very  distinct  and  meritorious  varieties,  and  a  stand  of  variegated  ai  d 
flowering  shrubs  and  t:ees.  Mr.  J.  King,  Rowsham,  sent  a  new  Coleus  Duke 
of  Connaught,  the  leaves  crimson,  edged  with  pale  yellow,  and  prettily 
crenated.  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Kingston,  showed  some 
new  Cyclamens,  the  most  notable  being  the  “new  foliage”  variety,  which 
has  pretty  leaves,  with  a  green  centre  and  a  neat  margin  of  silvir.  A  cul- 
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tural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  Blackfriars  Soad, 
for  twelve  home-grown  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum,  similar  to  those  recently 
noted  in  this  Journal. 

Certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants : — 

Dendrohiimi  Phalcenopsis  (Veitch). — A  native  of  Tenier,  but  suggestive 
of  some  of  the  Australian  species  in  the  form  of  the  flower.  The  blooms  are 
borne  in  a  raceme  of  about  six,  the  petals  crimson  purple,  the  lip  of  similar 
colour  but  richer,  the  sepals  being  pale  and  nearly  white. 

Sarraccnia  Wrigleyana  (Veitch). — A  hybrid  from  S.  psittacina  and 
S.  Drummondii  rubra,  with  pitchers  of  medium  size,  but  richly  veined  with 
red  on  a  white  and  semi-transparent  ground.  Very  handsome  and  dis¬ 
tinct. 

Cyrtanthus  lutescens  CWilliams). — A  bulbous  plant  with  umbel-like 
clusters  of  tubular  white  or  yellowish  flowers  2J  inches  long,  the  leaves 
slender  and  grass-like.  A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  for  this  plant. 

Tuberous  Begonia  Felix  Crousse  (W.  Bealby). — A  fine  double  scarlet 
variety,  very  bright  and  distinct  in  the  form  of  the  flowers.  Extremely 
floriferous  and  dwarf  in  habit. 

Tuberous  Begonia  King  of  Kings  (Cannell). — A  single  variety,  remarkable 
for  the  symmetrical  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are  about  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  petals  broad  and  rounded,  and  of  an  intense  scarlet  colour. 

Pompon  Dahlia  La  Petite  Barbier  (Cannell). — A  very  neat  pure  white 
variety. 

Pompon  Dahlia  Frau  Emil  HeimuicJce  (Cinnell). — Similar  to  the  above 
in  size  and  form,  but  of  a  clear  soft  pink  hue. 

Pteris  cretica  cristata  compacta  (H.  B.  May). — A  crested  form  of  this 
useful  Pteris  with  pretty  fronds,  of  extremely  compact  dwarf  habit  and 
a  fresh  shade  of  green.  It  will  be  a  most  useful  variety  for  decoration. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Madam  Desgranges  (Gr.  Wermig,  Woking). — A 
rich  yellow  sport  from  the  well-known  Madame  Desgranges,  precisely 
similar  in  form  of  flower,  profuseness,  and  early  flowering.  Certificated 
as  a  decorative  variety. 

Lapageria  rosea  superha,  Nash  Court  variety  (Humphreys). — An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  handsome  variety,  with  flowers  4  to  5  inches  long  and  propor¬ 
tionately  broad,  of  a  deep  rose  colour. 


WORllF0fi.THE  week..  ^ 

l) 

HARDY  ERUIT  G-AEDEN. 

The  Planting  Season. — By  the  end  of  October  everything  should  he  in 
readiness  for  fruit-tree  planting — the  drains,  the  stations,  stakes  and 
labels,  and  litter  for  mulching.  Then,  by  ordering  the  trees  now,  planting 
should  begin  the  first  week  in  November,  and  be  done  quickly  and  well. 
We  mention  drainage  first  advisedly,  in  order  that  due  provision  may  be 
made  both  for  the  present  and  future.  Connect  each  station  made  in  a 
close  soil  retentive  of  moisture  with  a  drain  at  once,  so  that  if  wet  weather 
sets  in  during  the  work  there  may  be  no  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
stations.  Make  the  stations  6  feet  square  and  2  feet  G  inches  deep,  fill  the 
bottom  6  inches  with  concrete  made  of  one  part  fresh-slaked  lime  to  six 
parts  broken  stones,  bricks,  or  gravel.  Upon  the  concrete,  and  pressed 
slightly  into  it,  lay  a  row  of  common  2-inch  land  drain  pipes  across  the 
middle  of  the  station,  connecting  the  pipes  with  the  nearest  drain.  Fill 
the  station  with  fertile  turfy  loam,  mixing  enough  coal  ashes  or  charcoal 
with  it  to  render  it  porous  after  the  decay  of  the  turf,  and  raise  it  fully 
G  inches  above  the  surface  to  allow  for  settling  down.  Failing  a  supply 
of  loam  use  a  compost  somewhat  like  it  in  freshness  and  fertility,  or 
ordinary  garden  soil.  We  have  now  a  compost  heap  admirably  suitable 
for  filling  stations,  consisting  of  decayed  garden  refuse,  road  sidings,  coal 
ashes,  lime,  and  a  little  stable  manure,  which  has  been  well  mixed  and  is 
the  accumulation  of  the  past  twelve  months. 

SoETS  OP  Fruit  of  Proved  Excellence  for  a  Large  Garden- 
— Dessert  Apples. — Margaret,  Joaneting,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Kerry  Pippini 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Margil, 
Hubbard’s  Pearmain,  Pine  Golden  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Pine 
Apple  Russet,  Golden  Russet,  Melon  Apple,  Cobham,  Cockle’s  Pippin, 
Reinette  Van  Mons,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Lord  Burghley,  Sturmer  Pippin, 

Kitchen  Apples  — Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord 
Suffield,  Manks  Codlin,  Warner’s  King,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Cellini, 
Nelson’s  Codlin,  Loddington,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Small’s  Admirable,  Golden  Noble,  Gloria  Mundi,  Cox’s  Pomona,  New 
Hawthornden,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Mere  de  Manage,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Northern  Greening,  Striped  Beefing,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Hanwell 
S  uring.  Gooseberry, 

Pears. — Summer  Doyennd,  Citron  des  Carmes,  Jargonelle,  Williams’ 
Bon  Chietien,  Colmar  d’Et^  Desird  Corndlis,  Souvenir  du  Congies, 
F'ondante  d’Automne,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Madame 
Treyve,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Fondante  de  Charneau,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle, 
Doyennd  du  Comice,  Knight’s  Monarch,  Seckle,  Urbaniste,  Mardcbal 
de  Cour,  General  Todtleben,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Comte  de  Flandre, 
Hampson’s  Forelle,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Jewess,  Zdphirin  Gidgoire, 
Besi  Vaet,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurrd  Superfin,  Huyshe’s  Victoria,  Glou 
Morgeau,  Easter  Beurr6,  Madame  Millet, 

Dessert  Plums. — Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  McLaughlin’s  Gage, 
Transparent  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Washington,  Bryanston 
Gage,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Jefferson,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Kirk’s,  Blue 
Imperatrice. 


Coohing  Plums. — Early  Rivers,  Early  Orleans,  Victoria,  Lafayette, 
Prince  Englebert,  Diamond,  Automne  Compote,  Belle  de  Septembre, 
Cluster  Damson. 

Cherries. — Early  Purple  Gean,  Early  Rivers,  Belle  d’Orleans,  Empress 
Eugdnie,  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Governor  Wood,  Archduke,  Reine 
Hortense,  Transparent,  Bohemian,  Black  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau,  Belle 
Magnifique,  Elton,  Late  Duke,  Morello. 

Peaches. — Alexander,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Albert,  Rivers’  Early 
York,  Dr.  Hogg,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Belle  Bauce, 
Barrington,  Walburton  Admirable. 

Nectarines. — Advance,  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Downton, 
Rivers’  White,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Balgowan,  Pine  Apple. 

Miscellaneous  Fruits. — Figs — Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick.  Apricots — 
Kaisha,  Large  Early,  Moorpark,  Peach,  Orange.  Medlars — Dutch, 
Nottingham.  Nuts — Cosford,  Pearson’s  Prolific,  Cob,  Red  Filbert,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Raspberries — Prince  of  Wales,  Carter’s  Prolific,  Yellow 
Antwerp,  Belle  de  Fontenay.  Gooseberries — Early  Sulphur,  Green  Gage, 
Red  Warrington,  Red  Champagne,  Yellow  Champagne,  Ironmonger, 
Keen’s  Seedling,  Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  Roaring  Lion,  Crown  Bob, 
Green  Walnut.  Currants — Red  Dutch,  Victoria,  White  Dutch,  Lee’s 
Prolific  Black. 

Selections  of  the  Best  Fruit  for  a  Small  Garden. — Six 
Dessert  Apples. — Margaret,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Irish  Peach,  Margil, 
King  of  the  Pippins.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Six  Cooking  Agjples. — Early 
J ulien,  Keswick  Codlin,  Warner’s  King,  Stirling  Castle,  Small’s  Admirable, 
Tower  of  Glamis. 

T'/velve  Pears. — Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Comte 
de  Lamy,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  Knight’s  Monarch,  Dana’s  Hovey,  Comte 
de  Flandre,  Glou  Morgeau,  Jewess,  Winter  Nelis,  Bergamotte  Esperen, 
Easter  Beurre, 

Six  Dessert  Plums. — Green  Gage,  McLaughlin’s  Gage,  Transparent 
Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Blue  Imperatrice.  Six 
Cooking  Plums. — Early  Rivers,  Victoria,  Diamond,  Early  Orleans,  Belle 
de  Septembre,  Cluster  Damson. 

Six  Peaches  for  Open  Walls. — Early  Beatrice,  Rivers’  Early  York, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Belle  Bauce,  Walburton  Admirable.  Six 
Nectarines  for  Open  Walls. — Advance,  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  Balgowan,  Pine  Apple. 

Six  Cherries. — Early  Purple  Gean,  May  Duke,  Bigarreau,  Governor 
Wood,  Belle  Magnifique,  Morello. 

Two  Apricots. — Kaisha,  Peach.  Figs. — Brown  Turkey,  Brunswick. 
Medlar. — Nottingham.  Nuts. — Cosford,  Pearson’s  Prolific.  Currants, — 
The  same  as  for  large  gardens.  Gooseberries. — Early  Sulphur,  Pitmaston 
Green  Gage,  Red  Champagne,  Warrington.  Paspberries. — Prince  of 
Wales,  Cartel’s  Prolific,  Yellow  Antwerp. 

FRUIT-FORCING. 

Vines. — Earliest  House. — Vines  that  were  pruned  and  cleansed  in 
September  should  be  kept  clean  and  airy,  ventilating  freely  until  the  time 
arrives  for  forcing.  If  the  inside  borders  have  become  very  dry  a  series  of 
gentle  waterings  will  be  necessary  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil.  Warm 
water  at  a  temperature  of  90°  will  be  necessary.  It  will  be  well  to  cover 
the  border  with  a  loose  mulching  to  insure  the  even  distribution  of  the 
water. 

Earhj  forced  Vines  in  Pots. — If  the  bouse  is  ready,  well  heated  and 
ventilated,  the  early-fruiting  Vines  may  be  placed  in  position  for  forcing. 
Top-dress  with  rich  compost,  and  enlarge  the  openings  at  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  pots  to  let  the  roots  find  their  way  into  the  plunging 
material,  which  is  a  consideration  both  as  regards  crop  and  quality  and 
to  allow  the  water,  of  which  copious  supplies  are  required,  to  pass  away 
freely.  Place  them  on  solid  pedestals  that  will  not  give  way  when  the 
fermenting  material  used  for  bottom  heat  requires  turning. 

Young  Vines  in  Pots. — Those  required  for  cutting  back  either  for 
growing  on  into  fruiting  canes  or  planting  in  the  spring  should  be  moved 
to  a  cold  house  or  west  wall,  to  which  they  can  bo  made  secure  from 
injury  by  wind,  and  protect  the  pots  with  spent  tan  or  litter. 

Hoiaes  of  Ripe  Black  Bamhurghs. — Where  these  and  other  thin- 
skinned  Grapes  are  hanging  they  will  require  very  careful  management 
to  ensure  their  keeping  through  November,  the  most  trjing  month  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  whole  year.  Very  often  at  this  time  the  ground  is  cold  and 
wet,  the  atmosphere  damp  and  heavy,  with  little  or  no  wind,  and  the  sun 
rarely  breaks  through  the  gloom.  To  counteract  the  effects  produced  by 
these  unfavourable  conditions  plants  of  all  kinds  requiring  water  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  house,  all  laterals  removed,  and  if  the  borders  are 
damp,  as  they  ought  fairly  to  be  alike  for  the  benefit  of  the  roots  and  the 
keeping  of  the  Grapes,  a  good  covering  of  dry  fern  or  clean  straw  will 
take  up  a  considerable  moisture.  Gentle  fires  will  be  necessary,  and 
the  ventilators  near  the  ground  must  be  closed  in  damp  weather.  Examine 
the  bunches  twice  a  week  for  decayed  berries,  keeping  every  part  of  the 
house  clean  and  close  before  sunset,  when  the  heat  should  be  turned  off 
or  reduced. 

Late  Grapes. — Lady  Downe’s,  Alicantes,  &c.,  keep  better  than  Black 
Hamburghs  and  Muscats,  but  everything  that  is  likely  to  harbour  damp 
should  be  removed.  Where  Grapes  have  not  finished  well  and  the 
borders  are  at  fault  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  mild  weather  for 
lifting  and  relaying  the  roots  in  new  compost.  Thoroughly  dramed 
narrow  and  shallow  borders  are  less  likely  to  go  wrong,  and  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  rich  ponderous  masses  that  produce  enormous  bunches 
mostly  of  badly  coloured  Grapes  for  a  few  years,  and  decline  before  the 
Vines  are  old  enough  to  give  the  highest  quality  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Late  Vines  now  ripening  off  their  crops  and  having  good 
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borders  will  only  need  the  annual  top-dressing,  and  may  he  divested  of 
the  mulching  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe,  using  good  turf  with  charcoal, 
charred  refuse,  and  a  sprinkhng  of  bonemeal,  spreading  evenly  over  the 
surface.  Place  shutters  or  lights  over  the  outside  border  with  a  sharp 
pitch  to  the  front,  leaving  them  open  at  the  ends  to  admit  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  Grapes  are  cut  either  for  use  or 
bottling.  The  best  time  to  cut  for  late  use  is  early  in  January,  and 
medium- sized  bunches  of  Lady  Downe’s  from  the  oldest  Vines  are  the  best 
to  keep  for  AprU  and  May. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  Houses. — The  trees  will  now 
need  to  be  examined  and  receive  their  final  pruning,  but  where  this  was 
carefully  performed  as  soon  as  the  fruits  were  gathered  the  operation  will 
be  light.  Wash  the  tiees,  both  old  and  young  wood,  with  an  approved 
insecticide,  and  repeat  if  the  trees  are  infested  with  scale.  Paint  the 
trellis  and  the  interior  of  the  house  if  it  be  necessary  before  the  trees  are 
tied  to  the  trellis.  The  lights  should  remain  off  until  the  middle  of  next 
month,  or  if  unusually  wet  they  may  be  put  on  at  the  end  of  this,  but 
admit  air  freely  when  frost  does  not  prevail.  Some  growers  have  an 
impression  that  the  casting  of  the  buds  is  caused  by  the  imperfect 
ripening  of  the  wood  ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  in  early  houses 
it  more  frequently  results  from  the  trees  which  have  been  resting  through 
August  and  September  being  excited,  and  again  checked  in  October, 
before  forcing  is  commenced.  To  counteract  this  all  early  houses  should 
have  portable  roofs,  and  full  exposure  to  the  autumnal  rains  will  insure 
a  thorough  moistening  of  the  soil  and  continued  rest  to  the  trees. 
Although  fixed  roofs  answer  very  well  for  midseason  and  late  houses, 
yet  a  month  or  two  exposure  cleanses  and  invigorates  the  trees  and 
greatly  improves  the  inside  borders  by  thoroughly  moistening  them. 

Succession  Houses. — Proceed  with  root-pruning  and  lifting  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees  freely.  Provide  free  drainage  ; 
use  a  good  compost — good  loam  from  an  old  pasture,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  charred  refuse  and  lime  rubbish.  Keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  and  ram  firmly  as  the  work  proceeds ;  and  although  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  fresh  well-drained  soil,  a  firm 
compost  that  offers  some  resistance,  and  does  not  soon  become  dry, 
always  sets,  swells,  and  finishes  the  best  fruit. 

Unheatcd  Houses. — Trees  in  these  will  require  a  dry  bracing  atmo¬ 
sphere,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  check  and  harden  the  young 
growths.  Remove  every  shoot  that  will  not  be  required  for  next  season, 
especially  the  gross  watery  growths  that  are  not  likely  to  ripen  or  form 
perfect  flower  buds.  Old  trees  that  carry  good  crops  of  fruit  and  receive 
attention  to  the  roots  as  they  need  it  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  strong  wood, 
but  vigorous  young  ones  are  not  so  easily  kept  within  bounds,  as  they 
often  make  growth  late  in  the  season.  Where  this  is  the  case  the 
strongest  shoots  should  be  pinched,  and  a  trench  formed  at  a  distance 
from  the  stem  equal  to  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  trees,  and  it  can  be 
kept  open  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  stem,  if  one-third  be  too  far,  should  be  such  as  will  insure  catching 
and  shortening  the  strongest  roots.  Although  trees  succeed  in  unheated 
houses  in  most  instances,  there  ought  always  to  be  means  of  heating  in 
severe  frost  and  insure  a  good  set  in  prolonged  dull  wet  weather  in 
spring,  and  in  autumn  if  necessary,  to  harden  and  plump  the  buds. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Celosias. — Any  plants  in  a  backward  state  should  without  further 
delay  be  introduced  into  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  forward  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  little  heat  in  the  latter  stages  of  development 
is  beneficial,  for  their  beautiful  plumes  lengthen  out  much  better  in 
heat  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  they  do  in  a  cool  structure.  The 
plumes  are  also  brighter  in  colour.  To  all  plants  that  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  weak  stimulants  should  be  given  until  the  plumes  are 
thoroughly  developed,  when  it  may  be  discontinued,  for  the  plants  do  not 
appear  to  be  benefited  by  its  use  afterwards.  When  these  plants  are 
placed  in  the  conservatory  or  other  structure  where  the  night  temperature 
does  not  range  above  45°  at  night,  they  must  be  watered  with  great 
care,  for  they  are  very  liable  to  damp-off  close  to  the  base.  Plants  that 
are  developing  their  plumes  satisfactorily  will,  if  carefully  watered,  last 
in  good  condition  for  three  months.  These  plants  are  also  invaluable  for 
room  decoration. 

Primula  ohconica. — Plants  that  were  raised  as  advised  in  spring  are 
now  strong  and  established  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  and  if  they  have  not 
commenced  producing  their  flowers  will  do  so  at  once  if  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°.  Although  this  Primula  is  said  to  be  hardy 
we  have  found  it  an  admirable  plant  for  conservatory  decoration  in  pots 
during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  Plants  that  commence  flowering 
towards  the  end  of  this  month  will  continue  in  the  temperature  named 
without  looking  shabby  until  the  month  of  May.  This  variety  is  as 
easily  grown  as  the  varieties  of  P.  sinensis,  and  will  without  doubt 
become  very  popular  for  indoor  decoration. 

Primula  sinensis. — These  plants  should  now  be  removed  from  cold 
frames  to  cool  airy  places  where  they  can  be  safely  protected  from  damp 
and  frost.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  from  damping  if  they 
remain  in  cold  frames  after  this  date.  These  plants  will  do  remarkably 
well  on  shelves  in  vineries  and  Peach  houses  where  they  can  have  a 
light  and  airy  position.  If  they  are  strong  a  good  number  of  them  will 
be  pushing  up  their  flower  stems,  and  may  be  allowed  to  come  forward 
into  bloom  if  they  are  required.  The  late  plants  intended  for  spring 
flowering  and  now  established  in  3-inch  pots  may,  as  they  are  housed, 
be  transferred  into  pots  2  inches  larger.  These  plants  should  be  potted 
moderately  deep,  so  that  they  will  not  shake  about  at  the  collar,  for 
Primulas  in  the  latter  condition  are  more  liable  to  damp-oS  than  those 


that  are  held  firm  by  the  soil.  A  number  of  the  plants  now  in  3-inch 
pots  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  them  where  small  plants  in  small  pots 
are  serviceable  for  decoration.  It  is  surprising  what  an  enormous  amount 
of  bloom  the  plants  will  produce  in  small  pots  provided  they  are 
liberally  fed. 

Double  Varieties. — These  should  be  accorded  the  best  position  that 
can  be  found  for  them,  for  they  are  worthy  of  it  where  flowers  are 
required  successionally  over  a  long  period  of  time  for  small  vases  and 
other  purposes.  They  are  more  suitable  for  supplying  flowers  in  a  cut 
state  than  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory,  for  they  are  much 
more  liable  to  suffer  from  damp  than  the  single  forms.  The  plants 
will  do  well  and  yield  flowers  during  the  whole  winter  and  spring  if 
kept  close  to  the  glass  in  a  night  temperature  of  50°,  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  can  be  kept  somewhat  dry,  and  a  moderate  circulation  of  air 
given  daily  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 


spumous  HONEY. 


The  axiom  that  competition  encourages  trade  seems  to  be 
true  this  year  in  the  case  of  honey,  for  notwithstanding  the 
abundant  harvest,  I  never  experienced  a  gi'eater  demand  for 
good  quality,  while  fair  and  good  prices  are  maintained,  fine 
supers  of  Heather  honey  being  retailed  at  2s.  fic/.  per  lb.,  ordinary 
and  sections  from  Is.  QxL,  while  dript  honey  is  according  to 
quality,  good  realising  easily  from  Is.  to  Is.  3f/.  per  lb.,  wholesale. 
There  is  plenty  in  the  market,  however,  that  is  much  cheaper, 
but  which  I  would  neither  offer  for  sale  nor  take  at  any 
price.  Whether  it  is  actually  the  abundant  harvest  or  the  high 
prices  that  have  induced  the  ‘‘Yankee”  fraud  in  the  shape  of 
glucose  highly  flavoured  and  coloured  (the  former  very  volatile) 
to  appear  in  such  quantities  in  our  towns  I  need  not  trouble 
about;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  fact  and  put  the 
public  on  their  guard  against  the  poisonous  compound.  Sold  in 
tins  as  “•  Orange  Blossom  Honey,”  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  it  and  the  genuine.  There  is  the  greater 
necessity  for  this  caution,  as  I  find  the  greater  demand  for 
honey  arises  from  the  fact  that  doctors  in  many  instances  are 
advising  its  use  both  for  medicinal  and  dietetic  purposes. 

SIMPLE  METHODS  OF  BEE  KEEPING. 

I  have  read  “Senex’s”  article,  page  317,  and  while  I  agree 
with  him  in  some  points  I  differ  from  him  in  others.  For 
example,  he  says  that  “  bar-frame  and  other  hives  which  are  so 
strongly  recommended  by  their  advocates  in  the  present  day  are 
only  useful  to  those  who  can  afford  to  make  bee-keeping  a  study 
and  devote  to  it  much  time  and  attention.”  If  bee-keeping  is  to 
be  made  a  success  it  must  be  studied,  and  a  particular  part  is  to 
study  how  bees  can  be  managed  without  devoting  much  time  and 
attention  to  them.  Now,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  “  Senex’s  ” 
remarks,  neither  do  1  agree  with  those  who  attribute  success 
wholly  to  keeping  bees  in  frame  hives  :  both  are  errors.  But  to 
say  that  frame,  and  other  hives  recommended  by  modern  bee¬ 
keepers  are  a  failure,  and  that  success  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
puny  straw  hive,  is  simply  absurd.  So  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  frame  hives  are  said  to  be  the  acme  of  perfection.  I  have 
in  previous  articles  shown  what  constitutes  a  proper  hive  both 
in  size,  shape,  and  material,  as  well  as  man}'  of  the  causes  that 
incurs  time  and  trouble  in  their  management.  1  think  few 
people  will  attempt  keeping  bees  without  endeavouring  to  make 
the  most  of  them  by  collecting  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey. 

If  I  infer  rightly  from  “  Senex’s  ”  remarks,  he  is  in  a  good 
locality  for  keeping  bees,  but  is  unaware  what  constitutes  either 
a  good  swarm  or  a  large  yield  of  honey.  The  former  cannot  be 
had  from  such  a  hive  as  he  uses,  nor  can  the  latter  be  gathered 
by  such  a  swarm  in  ordinary  seasons— even  in  such  a  fine  year  as 
the  present  has  been.  “  Senex  ”  gives  as  something  extraordinary 
that  30  lbs.  were  collected  from  the  first  week  of  J une  till  the 
end  of  July- rather  less  than  the  weight  one  hive  of  mine  made 
this  year  at  the  Heather  in  four  days.  I  think  “  Senex  ”  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  condemn  or  treat  lightly 
modern  improvements  in  apiculture.  Viewing  the  matter  in  an 
uninterested  way  from  both  sides,  let  us  rather  try  to  teach  the 
young  bee-keeper  to  make  the  most  of  the  hives  he  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of,  without  running  him  into  needless  expense  for  others 
that  will  not  make  him  richer.  Above  all,  bear  in  mind  that  it 
IS  more  in  the  construction  than  in  the  material  which  constitutes 
a  good  hive.  So  far  as  time  is  required  for  the  management  of 
bees,  I  have  a  good  many  pupils  who  are  clerks  in  town.  The  only 
time  they  have  to  spare  is  either  before  7  a.m.  or  after  6  p.m 
with  Saturday  afternoons  and  two  or  three  weeks’  holiday,  whic 
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they  divide,  so  as  tociiahlo  them  to  attend  on  the  more  important 
occasions,  such  as  taun<r  the  bees  to  and  from  the  Heather. 
Yet  these  bee-keepers  find  time  enough  to  make  their  own 
modern  hives,  &c.,  and  in  most  instances  realise  as  much  as  clear 
country  houie  rent  and  taxes,  as  well  as  extra  travelling  expenses 
to  and  from  their  seat  of  work.  One  important  thing  in  hives 
is  that  they  should  be  of  sufficient  internal  capacity  for  the  pro¬ 
fitable  nianageruen<',  with  ai  ;:,reat  lightness  and  small  compass 
as  possible  to  enable  bee-keepers  to  handle  easily  when  in  transit 
from  one  locality  to  another,  which  is  coming  more  into  practice 
every  year.  On  another  occasion  I  will  describe  what  I  have 
found  to  be  a  proper  and  cheap  bee  house. — A  Lanaukshike 
Bee-Keeper. 


HONEY  PRESSER  AND  DRAINER. 

Would  “A  Lanarkshire  Bee-Keeper”  inform  me,  through  your  valuable 
Journal,  the  cost  of  honey  presser  and  drainer,  and  where  they  are  to  be 
had  ;  also  give  instructions  for  use  ?  I  have  a  lot  of  Heather  honey  in 
dark  combs  mixed  with  bee  bread,  which  I  cannot  get  out,  and  am  obliged 
to  feed  my  bees  on  it  when  they  require  it. — Edward  Appleby, 
Gardener. 

[The  above  can  no  doubt  be  had  through  Messrs.  G-.  Neighbour  and 
Sons,  149,  Regent  Stree'',  London.  I  do  not  think  they  have  them  in 
stock,  but  would  get  them  for  purchasers.  The  price,  exclusive  of 
carriage,  is  about  30^.  for  tVie  presser  and  about  £1  for  the  drainer.  The 
latter  can  be  made  cheaper  if  sieves  are  simply  supported  on  a  skeleton 
frame  made  by  the  purchaser.  Both  are  efficient  articles.  The  presser 
extracts  about  5  lbs.  of  honey  from  G  lbs.  of  old  combs,  and  with  less  re¬ 
fuse  when  the  combs  are  new  ;  and  what  adds  more  to  their  value  is  the 
cleanly  manner  the  honey  is  made  fit  for  use.  The  extra  quantity  of 
honey  got  by  the  use  of  presser  soon  pays  for  its  expense.  Should  Messrs. 
Neighbour  not  be  able  to  supply  these  I  could  get  them  if  a  guarantee  is 
given  that  they  will  be  taken  when  ready.  Heather  honey  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  thick,  but  if  the  combs  are  stowed  away  in  a  warm  place  will  be 
quite  easy  managed  though  the  pressing  is  delayed. — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee-Keeper.] 


BERKSHIRE  BEE-KEEPERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

What  may  be  considered  the  most  noteworthy  and  effective  display  of 
bee-products,  and  the  various  articles  in  which  honey  can  be  applied,  took 
place  at  the  Old  Town  Hall,  Reading,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.  The  Rev. 
V.  H.  Moyle,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Bee-keepers’  Association,  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  he  has  achieved  in  Berkshire  (1)  in 
the  increase  of  the  production  of  honey  in  the  couutjq  and  (2)  in  the 
disposal  of  honey  for  use  in  several  articles  of  food,  medicine,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  prizes  offered  for  bees,  hives,  honey,  Ac.,  several 
silver  and  bronze  medals  were  offered  for — 

1,  “  For  the  best  collection  of  honey  and  wax  in  various  applied  forms.” 
In  this  class  were  shown  preserved  fruit,  honey,  vinegar,  mead,  wax  plates 
for  etching  purposes,  sheets  of  wax  for  making  wax  flowers,  &c.  Mr.  Thomas 
Stothard  and  the  Rev.  V.  H.  Moyle  were  awarded  equal  first  prizes  in  this 
class. 

2,  “  For  the  best  collection  of  honey  as  beverages.”  In  this  class  Mr.  F. 
Blatch  of  Theale  was  justly  awarded  the  first  prize  for  an  excellent  exhibit 
of  honey  lemonade,  honey  nectar,  and  honey  noyeau.  A  guarantee  is  given 
that  pure  British  honey  only  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles. 
Mead  and  honey  wine  was  also  shown  in  this  class. 

Honey  as  medicine  w’as  represented  by  exhibits  in  various  forms  shown 
by  Messrs.  Cross,  Cardwell,  and  Noad.  The  largest  and  most  interesting 
class  was  that  in  which  honey  as  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery 
was  shown.  In  this  class  six  entries  were  made,  each  of  which  contained 
some  special  feature.  The  first  prize  was  very  justl}'  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
George,  of  24,  King  Street,  Reading,  for  an  excellent  display  of  honey 
gateaux,  honej  gingerbread,  honey  dominoes,  honey  plums,  honey  cakes, 
honey  queens,  honey  roll,  honey  surprise,  honey  sandwich,  honey  fingers, 
honey  ginger  nuts,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  meeting  was  made  a  very  instructive  one, 
lectures  being  delivered  by  Frank  E.  Cheshire,  Esq.,  and  Otto  Hehner,  Esq. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Sclater  was  deputed  by  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Association  to 
act  as  Judge,  and  he  was  very  ably  assisted  by  the  Rev.  'W.  E.  Burkett  and 
Mr.  Otto  Hehner. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  HONEYDEW. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  theories  and  speculations  concerning  the 
origin  of  what  is  called  honey-dew.  This  sweet  substance  is  certainly 
elaborated  in  the  b.idies  of  insects,  and  all  that  is  required  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  fact  is  a  little  close  observation,  aided,  it  may  be,  by  a  hand- 
magnifier.  To  one  accustomed  to  careful  looking,  honey-dew  is  as  much 
a  sign  of  the  presence  of  aphides  or  their  allies,  as  certain  tracks  in  the 
cornfield  indicate  to  the  farmer  the  existence  of  depredating  cattle,  or  as 
peculiar  imprints  in  fresh  snow  reveal  to  the  hunter  the  near  occurrence 
of  the  sought-for  game.  That  some  insects  do  exude  such  sweet  fluid 
from  peculiar  organs  is  as  certain  as  that  bees  gather  nectar  or  pollen 
from  flowers,  and  the  certainty  comes  from  the  same  source — to  wit, 
actual  observation. 

It  may  be  stated  with  equal  positiveness,  though  the  information  is 
less  directly  based  upon  simple  eyesight,  that  the  sweet  substance  called 
honey-dew  is  never  exuded  from  the  glossy  surfaces  of  leaves  on  which  it 
is  so  commonly  seen.  Nectar  is  produced  by  many  plants,  not  only  in 
the  flowers,  but  from  other  parts  of  the  growing  or  living  substance,  but 
it  is  always,  except,  perhaps,  from  wounds,  elaborated  by  special  glands 


from  which  it  is  thence  poured  out.  These  glands  are  never  found 
opening  through  the  glossy  coating  of  the  leaves.  Our  native  plants 
never  become  gorged  with  fluid  in  summer  time  so  as  to  cause  pressure 
from  within,  to  force  out  the  juices,  as  has  been  so  often  theoretically 
assumed.  Even  if  this  were  true,  we  should  look  for  the  exudation  from 
the  pores  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  rather  than  the  upper,  because 
there  is  much  less  to  prevent  such  escape  through  the  thinner  epidermis, 
or  the  far  more  numerous  openings  of  the  under  surface. 

It  is  also  curious  that  so  many  conclude  that  the  deposition  of  honey- 
dew  only  takes  place  at  night,  a  statement  as  much  at  variance  with  truth 
as  the  opinion  that  stars  exist  in  the  heavens  only  after  the  sun  goes 
down,  and  much  easier  proved  to  be  false.  The  fact  is,  in  most  cases  the 
exudation  is  commonly  greatest  in  daytime,  but  more  rapidly  dries.  The 
only  reason  in  the  world  that  the  substance  is  seen  on  the  upper  sides  of 
leaves  rather  than  the  lower,  is  that  it  falls  from  above.  A  piece  of  glass 
or  a  painted  board  put  in  the  situation  of  the  smeared  leaves  will  soon 
be  found  similarly  spotted  with  the  adhesive  colourless  material.  With 
us  just  now  there  is  upon  the  leaves  of  our  soft  Maple  trees  multitudes  of 
a  peculiar  insect,  and  from  the  latter  there  is  enough  sweetish  fluid  exuded 
to  conspicuously  wet  the  side  walks  under  the  trees. 

If  we  inquire  why  the  little  insects  produce  the  sweet  substance,  an 
interesting  study  is  opened.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  material  is 
not  excrement.  The  elaboration  is  the  work  of  two  special  glands  which 
open  through  variously  shaped  external  appendages,  usually  directed 
backward,  and  situated  one  on  each  side,  near  the  hinder  extremity  of 
the  abdomen.  The  insects  are  provided  with  sharply  pointed  sucking 
organs  projecting  from  the  mouth,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  a’l  live  upon 
the  juices  of  plants.  A  portion  of  this  plant  sap  is,  after  absorption  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  converted  into  honey-dew  and  deposited  at  the  will 
of  the  insect,  often  collecting  at  the  extremity  of  the  opening  in  little 
spherical  drops  which  fall  one  after  another  as  it  slowly  issues.  One 
would  at  first  say  that  it  must  thus  be  an  expense  to  the  internal  economy 
of  the  little  creatures  without  compensating  benefit.  It  is  simply  elabo¬ 
rated  and  poured  out.  After  more  careful  study,  however,  it  will  be 
ascertained  that  there  is  at  least  one  useful  purpose  subserved.  ^  It 
secures  the  good  will  and  attention  of  friends  who  act  as  guards  against 
enemies. 

It  is  well  known  that  ants  are  extremely  fond  of  sweet  substances 
and  honey-dew  forms  no  exception  in  their  bill  of  fare.  For  it  they 
ascend  trees  in  great  numbers,  and  caress  in  a  most  remarkable  manner 
the  honey-dew  producers.  In  response  to  their  petting,  it  is  easy  to 
observe  the  droplets  exude  which ,  the  ants  sip  with  apparently  great 
satisfaction. 

Aphides  have  many  insect  enemies,  but  so  long  as  the  ants  are  in 
attendance  they  are  safe.  The  active,  well-mailed,  sharp-jawed  creatures 
make  excellent  police.  They  are  ever  alert.  They  never  accept  a  fee 
from  the  enemy  ;  they  never  bargain  for  a  share  in  the  plunder.  Honey- 
dew  seems  specially  provided  for  ants. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  quality  as  honey  when  collected  by  bees, 
there  may  still  be  differences  of  opinion  among  men,  even  after  the  source 
and  method  of  production  is  understood.  No  doubt,  however,  most 
people  will  prefer  to  have  that  gathered  from  flowers  without  adrnixture 
with  the  aphis  product.  It  may  be,  to  be  sure,  that  different  insects 
elaborate  different  grades  of  honey-dew,  but  the  best  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  good  enough  for  home  use,  whatever  the  conscience  dictates  in 
regard  to  the  market. — T.  J.  BURRILL,  Illinois  Industrial  University. — 
(r/te  American  Idee  Journal.') 


coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privatelj’^  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Books  (IF.  i.,  Bolton). — Rivers’  “  Orcha'd  House,”  published  by  Long¬ 
mans,  will  suit  you.  The  price  is,  we  think,  6s.,  and  the  work  can  be  had 
through  a  bookseller  in  Bolton. 

Single  Dahlias  (IF.  B.  Vic'kers). — The  flowers  arrived  much  shrivelled 
one  of  them  being  so  dried  that  we  could  scarcely  form  an  opinion  on  its 
merits.  The  yellow  flower,  which  is  not  single,  is  distinct,  and  if  its 
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character  can  be  fixed  the  variety  -will  be  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
Preserve  the  roots  and  grow  the  varieties  another  year.  You  will  then 
ascertain  'whether  they  produce  similar  flowers,  these  plants  being  very 
sportive. 

Sowing  Orchid  Seed  {G.  H.). — Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
method  equal  to  scattering  the  seed  on  the  sphagnmn  in  which  a  plant  is 
growing  freely  and  receives  proper  attention  in  watering,  so  that  the 
sphagnum  is  kept  fresh.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  cover  the  seed,  and 
it  must  not  be  displaced  by  watering.  The  seed  maybe  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  or  in  early  spring.  It  is  delicate  work  raising  Orchids  from  seed, 
then  establishing  the  plants,  and  only  experts  or  very  careful  cultivators 
can  hope  to  succeed.  If  j'ou  succeed  in  raising  plants  you  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  them  the  best  attention  for  aboirt  ten  years  before  they  will 
flower.  Some  seedlings  are  fifteen  years  before  flowers  are  produced,  and 
then  the  varieties  may  not  be  superior,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  may 
prove  of  value. 

Orchids  (IF.  S.). — The  Cypripediums  and  Cattleyas  can  be  ■well  grown 
and  flowered  in  the  temperature  you  name,  as  also  may  the  Vandas,  if  care 
be  exercised  in  assigning  them  the  best  position  in  the  house.  Dr.  Pater¬ 
son  of  Bridge  of  Allan  grows  flowers,  all  the  Orchids  you  name,  and  many 
more,  in  a  lower  minimxim  temperature  than  60°,  and  as  you  reside  in 
Scotland  you  might  probably  derive  instruction  from  a  visit  to  the  Bridge 
of  Allan.  If  that  is  convenient  to  you  we  feel  sure  Dr.  Paterson  would 
readily  allow  you  to  inspect  his  plants. 

Box  Edgflng  {Litlio). — That  known  as  the  Dwarf  Dutch  Box  is  the  kind 
to  order.  It  is  kept  in  stock  by  many  nurserymen,  and  may  be  planted  at 
once,  or  any  time  when  the  weather  and  soil  are  favourable  throughout  the 
winter.  The  ground  should  be  made  firm  and  level,  and  a  trench  taken  out, 
one  side  of  which  is  quite  upright  like  a  wall.  Along  this  the  plants  are 
arranged,  with  their  tops  quite  level  an  inch  or  two  above  the  soil,  being  held 
in  position  by  one  hand,  while  earth  is  drawn  to  the  roots  and  beaten  down 
with  the  other.  The  soil  is  then  levelled  in  with  a  spade  and  trodden  firmly, 
taking  care  that  the  plants  are  quite  straight  and  level  in  the  row.  Slips  of 
Box  3  or  4  inches  long  packed  firmly  in  trenches  now  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  tips  of  the  shoots  will  emit  roots,  and  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  planting 
next  autumn.  Your  plants  of  G-olden  Feather  may  live  through  the  winter, 
but  will  flower  early  next  year,  and  be  of  dwarf  yellow  lines  or  edgings.  For 
this  purpose  seedlings  are  best,  and  are  readily  raised  in  the  spring. 

Pears  for  September  (L.  1.  K.). — Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Beurrb 
Superfin,  and  Comte  da  Lamy  are  three  excellent  varieties.  Pitmaston 
Duchesse  would  succeed  well  in  the  open,  but  Josephine  de  Malines,  we  fear, 
would  not  do  so,  but  it  is  a  delicious  Pear,  and  we  should  try  one  tree.  After 
the  trees  are  planted,  mulch  well — that  is,  cover  the  ground  over  the  roots 
with  short  manure  to  encourage  them  to  the  surface,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  season  after  planting  replant  the  trees,  using  some  of  your  best 
yellow  loam  about  the  roots.  This,  with  annual  rich  surface  dressings,  should 
keep  them  to  the  surface  and  prevent  them  penetrating  into  the  subsoil.  We 
have  replanted  young  fruit  trees  three  times  with  very  beneficial  results. 
With  moist  and  fertile  surface  soil  the  roots  seldom  penetrate  the  subsoil  to 
any  great  extent,  they  only  do  so  in  search  of  moisture  in  the  summer,  hence 
the  importance  of  manurial  mulchings. 

Mushroom  Bed  not  Heating  {II.  H.,  Manchester). — The  bulk  of  manure 
is  altogether  insufficient  to  enable  you  to  maintain  the  requisite  heat  in 
cold  weather  in  the  open  air.  As  is  stated  on  page  18  of  the  work  to  which 
you  refer,  a  length  of  5  yards  of  bed  is  suggested  as  the  minimum.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  cover  your  small  heap  very  thickly  with  long  stable  manure  or 
straw,  and  if  by  this  means  you  cannot  raise  the  tempera'ture  to  75°  you  had 
better  not  waste  spawn  by  inserting  it.  A  thickness  of  2  feet  of  covering 
we  imagine  would  be  needed  to  keep  the  heat  in  such  a  small  heap,  and 
even  that  might  fail  to  do  so. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  {J.  Palk). — You  must  keep  the  house  in  which  your 
llarechal  Niel  Rose  is  growing  as  cool  as  possible  until  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  so  as  to  ripen  the  wood  and^bring  the  growth  to  a  complete  standstill. 
Early  in  January  keep  the  house  closer,  say  45°  to  50°  at  night,  with  a  rise 
of  5°  or  10°  by  day  by  closing  early  in  the  day  while  the  sun  is  upon  it,  and 
on  fine  days  syringe  the  jrlant  gently  until  it  shows  signs  of  bursting  into 
growth.  As  soon  as  this  stage  is  reached  the  temperature  may  be  raised 
gradually  5°  or  10°  by  night,  as  the  young  shoots  that  will  bear  the  flowers 
lengthen  out.  Never  should  a  higher  temperature  than  60°  be  main¬ 
tained  at  night,  and  this  only  when  very  mild  externally.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  a  high  temperature  in  forcing  Roses  into  bloom,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  allow  the  tempeiature  to  fall  to  50°  by  morning  than  keep  it  at 
the  highest  point  given  when  the  weather  is  very  cold  and  frosty.  Take 
every  advantage  of  the  sun  to  close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  for  no 
harm  will  be  done  if  the  temperature  increases,  say  to  80°  or  85°  for  a  few 
hours  by  sun  heat  alone.  Be  careful  to  avoid  cold  draughts  striking  directly 
upon  the  young  tender  foliage,  for  nothing  will  cause  an  attack  of  mildew 
sooner.  You  had  better  allow  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  run  rrp  con¬ 
siderably  than  admit  cold  currents  of  air  to  the  tender  growths  of  your 
Rose  tree.  If  you  follow  the  directions  given  wo  do  not  think  you  will  fail 
to  have  Rose  blooms  early  in  March. 

Lawn  Mossy  {E.  Middleton). — From  February  to  the  end  of  March,  in 
mild  weather,  have  the  lawn  well  scratched  with  a  new  iron  rake  so  as  to 
bring  up  and  remove  the  moss.  The  more  you  remove  the  better ;  clear  it  ofi:. 
In  March  give  a  good  dressing  of  decayed  manure  or  rich  compost,  spreading 
it  evenly,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick.  In  April  rake  again  well  with 
the  iron  rake,  removing  any  rough  and  unsightly  portions  of  the  manure  and 
any  stones,  and  with  an  early  pro-pect  of  rain  sow  over  it  evenly  8  tbs.  Festuca 
duriuscula,  12  tbs.  Cynosurus  criatatus,  8  tbs.  Festuca  tenuifolia,  8  tbs.  Poa 
nemoralis  sempervirens,  8  lbs.  Trifolium  repens,  and  4  lbs.  Trifolium  minus,  in 
mixture  for  1  acre.  If  you  are  troubled  with  birds  rake  lightly  with  a 
wooden  rake  after  sowing  ;  if  not,  simply  roll  well ;  rolling  should  also  follow 
the  raking.  Let  the  grass  grow  until  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  then  mow 
with  a  scythe,  and  afterwards  keep  under  with  the  mowing  machine.  If  the 
lawn  is  wet  the  moss  would  be  subdued  by  draining.  A  correspondent  who 
has  had  lawns  almost  completely  taken  possession  of  by  a  thick  carpet  of 
moss,  which  has  well  nigh  obliterated  every  trace  of,  the  grassy  turf,  after 


experimenting  with  every  imaginable  remedy,  he  found  nothing  so  certain  as 
a  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes.  The  effect  is  not  immediate,  but  during  the 
following  summer  the  moss  disappears,  and  a  thick  turf  of  fine  grass  with  a 
profusion  of  White  Dutch  Clover  succeeds.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  wood  is  not  used  as  fuel,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  wood 
ashes.  In  this  case  the  simplest  way  of  procuring  them  is  to  collect  all  the 
prunings  of  hedges,  shrubs,  rough  bushes,  and  other  waste  materials  of  a 
similar  character  that  are  to  be  found  about  most  places,  and  burn  them 
in  a  heap.  Enough  ashes  will  generally  be  got  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  place. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Slugs  {T.  TF.  G.). — No  doubt  the  solution  to 
which  you  refer  will  destroy  slugs ;  but  as  we  have  not  tried  it  of  the 
strength  named  in  the  “recipe”  you  send  from  an  Australian  paper  we 
are  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  solution  may  be  safely  given  to  plants. 
AVhy  not  try  a  few  experiments  on  plants  you  can  afford  to  destroy  and 
favour  us  with  the  results  ?  Other  persons  of  an  “  experimental  turn  of 
mind  ”  might  try  it  also.  Hence  we  publish  the  citation  ; — “  Take  1  oz. 
corrosive  sublimate  and  dissolve  it  in  a  close  vessel,  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water.  When  thoroughly  dissolved  add  to  it  six  gallons  of  cold  water,  and 
with  a  rose  watering-pot  apply  it  to  the  places  infested.  It  will  have  still 
more  effect  if  every  ounce  of  sublimate  is  made  into  only  four  gallons  of 
mixture  and  the  ground  gone  over  the  day  after  with  a  second  watering  of 
pure  water,  which  will  carry  the  destructive  power  deeper  into  the  ground. 
This  plan  not  only  destroys  the  perfect  slug,  but  the  eggs,  larvse,  and  pupa 
of  everything  which  it  reaches.”  We  advise  the  cautious  use  of  this 
powerful  slug-destroyer.  We  know  that  1  oz.  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
(bichloride  of  mercury)  dissolved  in  fifteen  gallons  of  water  and  poured 
into  the  soil  will  cause  worms  to  come  to  the  surface,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  fowls  do  not  eat  them,  otherwise  they  may  be  j)oisoned. 

Old  English  Codlin  Apple  {Lieut.-Col.  Walker). — The  Apple  of  -which 
you  send  section  is  no  doubt  the  variety  named,  and  'which  is  described  and 
referred  to  as  follows  in  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual,”  this 
being  one  of  many  additions  to  the  work  : — “  Fruit  large,  3^  inches  wide, 
and  3  inches  high  ;  ovate  or  short  conical,  wdde  at  the  base,  generally  taller 
on  one  side  of  the  eye  than  the  other,  and  frequently  with  a  snouted  apex 
terminated  in  ridges  round  the  eye.  Skin  lemon  yellow,  marked  with  patches 
and  broad  veins  of  russet,  especially  about  the  apex  and  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stalk  ;  sometimes  it  has  a  thin  red  cheek  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye 
closed,  with  long  pointed  segments,  set  on  one  side  of  the  axis  in  a  deep, 
angular,  and  furrowed  basin.  Stamens  basal ;  tube  conical.  Stalk  short, 
quite  within  the  deep  uneven  cavity.  Flesh  firm,  brisk,  and  with  a  pleasant 
perfume.  Cells  obovate,  abaxile.  A  fine  old  English  cooking  Apple  ;  in 
use  from  August  to  October.  The  trees  are  excellent  bearers,  but  in  most 
orchards  they  are  generally  found  unhealthy,  being  cankered  and  full  of 
woolly  aphis,  which  Mr.  Bindley  attributes  to  their  being  grown  from  suckers 
and  truncheons  stuck  into  the  ground.  He  says — ‘  Healthy,  robust,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  trees  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  grafting  on  stocks  of  the  real  Sour 
Hedge  Crab  ;  they  then  grow  freely,  erect,  and  form  very  handsome  heads, 
yielding  fruit  as  superior  to  those  of  our  old  orchards  as  the  old  and  at 
present  deteriorated  Codlin  is  to  the  Crab  itself.’  This  circumstance  was 
noticed  by  Worlidge  200  years  ago — ‘You  may  graft  them  on  stocks  as  you 
do  other  fruit,  which  will  accelerate  and  augment  their  bearing  ;  but  you 
may  save  that  labour  and  trouble  if  you  plant  the  cions,  slips,  or  cuttings  of 
them  in  the  spring  time,  a  little  before  their  budding  ;  by  which  means  they 
will  prosper  very  well,  and  soon  become  trees  ;  but  these  are  more  subject  to 
the  canker  than  those  that  are  grafted.’  This  is  one  of  our  oldest  English 
Apples,  and  still  deserving  of  wider  cultivation  than  it  at  present  has.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  national  dishes  of  English  cookery 
in  the  form  of  ‘Codlins  and  cream.’  Ray  says,  ‘  Crudum  vix  tditur  ob 
duritiem  et  aciditatem,  sed  coclum  vel  cum  cremore  lactis,  vel  cum  aqua 
rosacea  et  saccharo  comestum  inter  laudatissima  fercula  habetur.’  The  name 
is  derived  from  coddle,  to  parboil.” 

Dividing  Vallotas  (IF.  TF.  T.). — If  you  wish  to  increase  the  number  of 
your  plants  the  small  bulbs  may  be  separated  from  the  others  and  potted  just 
when  the  plants  commence  growing  in  the  spring.  For  producing  large 
brilliant  masses  of  this  fine  autumn  plant  dividing  is  not  necessary,  but 
larger  pots  or  rich  top-dressings  may  be  given  as  required  to  insure  s-trong 
healthy  growth.  Potfuls  of  bulbs  producing  from  fifty  to  100  trusses  are 
highly  effective.  Two  rows  of  Roses  will  be  ample  for  your  bed,  planting 
2  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  the  plants  in  each  row  not  opposite  each  other. 

Shrubs  for  Shaded  Border  (R.  8.). — Common  Laurels  will  no  doubt 
succeed  the  best  in  such  a  position  as  that  j'ou  describe,  and  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  border  should  be  planted  with  them.  In  addition,  to^diversify 
the  appearance,  a  few  plants  of  the  following  might  be  employed  -Euonymus 
europmus,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Mahonia  aquifolia,  Berberis  Darwinii,  Ruscus 
aculeatus,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  and  for  the  fore  part  of  the  border 
Hypericum  calycinum  will  succeed  well. 

Names  of  Plants  {M.  H.).— As  we  have  many  times  stated  we  do  not 
name  varieties  of  florists’  flowers  ;  there  at  e  far  too  many  so  closely  re¬ 
sembling  each  other  for  anyone  to  do  so  without  actual  comparison  -with 
others  in  a  large  collection.  The  florist  who  supiplied  the  plant_  might 
possibly  be  able  to  give  its  name  if  a  specimen  were  sent  to  him.  It  is  very 
bright  and  good. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— October  15th. 

We  have  no  alterations  to  make  from  last  -week. 

FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Apples . 

i  sieve 

3 

6 

to  S 

6 

Chestnuts  ..  .. 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . .  per 

100  lbs. 

50 

0 

55 

0 

Currants,  Red 

J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  Black  .. 

1  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pigs  . 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Grapes . 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Lemoua . 

•  •  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Oranges . 

..  100 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Peaches  . 

per  doz. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Plums  . 

A  aieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  ft). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

4 

0 

r 

0 
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VEGETABLES. 


8.  d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Artichokes 

. .  dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lettuce . 

dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

S 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  .. 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red 

. .  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts 

. .  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

o 

0 

s 

0 

Cabbage  . ,  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

0 

S 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  .. 

. .  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers 

. .  each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

S 

0 

0 

Endive  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . ,  . . 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

0 

S 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

SEED  CORN. 

Last  week  particular  attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of 
high  farming.  It  might  justly  have  been  termed  common-sense  high 
farming,  for  it  brought  into  combination  strict  economy  and  judicious 
outlay,  and  the  matter  is  so  important  that  we  return  to  it.  Let  us 
say  at  the  outset  now,  that  the  term  “economy,”  if  used  as  it  is  here, 
in  the  sense  of  an  avoidance  of  waste,  is  far  more  comprehensive  and 
pregnant  with  meaning  than  if  regarded  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
saving  when  and  how  one  can.  It  is  not  economy  to  purchase  or  sow 
inferior  seed  corn.  It  is  not  economy  to  sow  upon  a  foul  seed  bed, 
or  upon  undrained  or  poor  land.  Smaller  farms,  higher  cultivation, 
and  better  seed  is  what  is  wanted.  Capital  must  not  be  so  wide¬ 
spread,  but  it  must  be  concentrated  sufficiently  in  order  that  what 
we  do  shall  be  done  in  the  best  way.  Well  and  to  good  purpose  are 
we  now  told  that  “  unless  British  farmers  are  prepared  to  abandon 
corn-growing  altogether,  it  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
they  should  apply  themselves  in  every  way  possible  to  the  economics 
of  culture  with  the  view  of  heightening  production.  The  truest  and 
best  economy  is  not  always  that  of  sparing  expense,  and  certainly  is 
not  the  case  here.” 

Do  farmers  generally  so  regard  this  most  important  matter  ?  We 
fear  not.  Take  the  ordinary  type  of  farmer  of  any  locality,  and  what 
do  we  find  ?  He  grumbles  heartily  about  hard  times,  but  apparently 
has  no  thought  of  making  a  special  effort  to  grapple  with  and  over¬ 
come  his  difficulties,  nor  is  he  by  any  means  willing  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  doing  so.  Actual  demonstration  is  the  best  argument 
with  such  men.  They  require  something  tangible  to  carry  conviction 
to  their  sluggish  minds,  and  there  are  plenty  of  shrewd  clever  men 
able  to  afford  them  such  proof.  It  is  true  enough  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  grow  Wheat  at  36s.  per  quarter,  but  with  this  low  quotation 
we  usually  see  considerably  higher  rates,  showing  that  there  is  Wheat 
in  the  market  so  superior  in  quality  that  buyers  willingly  give  the 
higher  price  for  it.  If  the  question  is  asked.  How  is  this  superior 
corn  obtained  ?  we  may  safely  answer.  By  thorough  cultivation  and 
the  selection  of  good  seed  ?  That  greater  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  value  of  good  seed  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  though  there  has  been 
such  an  outcry  about  bad  seasons  and  the  low  price  of  Wheat,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  plenty  of  Wheat  will  not  be  grown  next  season 
in  this  country. 

A  difference  of  8s.  per  quarter  for  Barley  and  6s.  per  quarter  for 
Oats  between  the  lowest  and  highest  quotations  of  last  week  is 
an  instance  of  the  considerable  difference  in  quality  of  samples 
upon  the  market.  Oats  are  so  frequently  sown  upon  poor  land  that 
numerous  inferior  samples  are  to  be  seen  in  every  market.  Far  better 
would  it  be  to  plough-in  such  poverty-stricken  crops,  or  to  cut  them 
green  for  the  silo,  or  to  feed  them  off  upon  the  land.  We  have  an 
especial  liking  for  winter  Oats  for  either  purpose,  but  value  them 
still  more  highly  as  a  safe  corn  crop,  and  take  especial  pains  to 
procure  our  seed  from  the  best  source.  Sown  now  upon  such  an 
excellent  seed  bed  as  the  fine  autumn  has  enabled  us  to  prepare  for 
it,  this  crop  may  not  only  be  considered  a  safe  and  valuable  one 
for  the  abundant  yield  of  heavy  corn  which  it  usually  affords,  but 
we  have  always  the  option  of  turning  it  to  account  early  in  spring 
either  for  grazing  or  a  supply  of  sound  green  fodder  for  the  yards. 

Let  us  then  qualify  the  popular  cry  of  More  green  crops  and  less 
corn,  and  say  Better  corn,  and  strive  to  act  upon  it  to  the  utmost  of 
our  powers.  By  all  means  let  us  have  green  crops  in  plenty,  especially 
now,  for  in  order  to  sow  them  we  must  stir  and  clean  the  land,  which 
is  no  mean  advantage  in  autumn.  In  winter  the  living  roots  prevent 
less  of  nutriment  in  the  soil,  and  in  spring  it  is  optional  to  graze. 


to  plough-in  as  manure,  or  to  obtain  a  crop  of  early  corn  that  pays, 
and  then  we  may  get  more  grazing  or  follow  with  a  root  crop. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Labour. — Favourable  weather  has  enabled  us  to 
make  considerable  progress  with  the  ploughing  and  sowing  of  winter 

corn.  The  plough  turns  up  the  land  in  excellent  condition  for  the  seed, 
which  is  a  natural  and  satisfactory  result  of  the  free  use  of  the  broa<L 
share,  cultivator,  horse-hoe,  and  harrows  since  harvest.  The  paring  and 
burning  which  has  been  done  to  an  unusual  extent  will  also  tend  to  keep 
down  wireworm,  often  so  destructive  to  winter  corn,  the  baneful  OTects 
of  the  ravages  of  this  troublesome  pest  being  visible  in  brown  patches  of 
dead  plants,  which  spread  sometimes  in  badly  infested  land  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  size.  The  mild  weather  is  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  root 
crops  that  with  the  exception  of  Potatoes  there  will  be  no  clearance  ot 
roots  from  the  land  for  another  week  or  two,  the  late  growth  tending 
materially  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  crops  which  invariably  suffer  ^ 
drought.  Mangolds  especially  are  fast  swelling  to  a  size  little  short  of  a 
fair  average,  and  we  now  feel  certain  of  an  ample  supply  of  this  valuable 
crop.  Land  required  for  new  Hop  gardens  should  now  be  got  ready  for 
the  planting.  If  it  has  a  green  crop  upon  it  let  this  be  at  once  ploughed 
in  so  that  the  land  may  be  planted  with  the  Hops  as  early  as  possible  in 
November.  Offers  of  plants  termed  “bedded  sets  ”  are  already  in  the 
markets,  and  such  plants  are  the  best.  By  planting  in  November  we 
may  with  a  favourable  season  obtain  a  crop  of  several  hundredweight  ot 
Hops  per  acre  next  year  ;  but  if  the  planting  is  not  done  till  the 
year,  few,  if  any,  Hops  will  be  had.  Our  only  resource  when  driven  by 
stress  of  circumstances  to  plant  late  being  the  sowing  of  some  rows  o 
Swedes  or  Mangolds  between  the  Hop  rows,  so  as  to  get  something  ou 
of  the  land.  We  shall  explain  the  process  of  planting  at  the  proper 

time.  ,  i  1  i.v  V 

Live  Stock. — So  abundant  is  the  late  growth  of  grass  that  both  sheep 

and  cattle  are  doing  splendidly,  and  the  cattle  will  go  into  the 
better  condition  than  usual.  Dairy  cows,  too,  haze  a  well-sustained  now  ot 
milk,  and  the  butter  is  of  the  best  quality,  the  sweet  nutty  flavour 
especially  good.  Acorns  are  remarkably  abundant,  and  they  will  be 
collected  at  Is.  per  bushel  by  women  and  children.  Sheep  thrive  wel 
upon  acorns  and  grass,  laying  on  fat  very  fast,  and  we  shall  keep  a 
supply  in  store  for  winter  feeding.  Apples  should  now  be  gathered  and 
cider  made  at  once.  We  find  old  sherry  butts  answer  best  for  this 
purpose  ;  they  contain  about  100  gallons,  and  the  cider  becomes  very 
strong  if  kept  for  a  year  or  two.  If  left  too  long  upon  the  trees  much  or 
the  fruit  falls  and  is  eaten  by  the  cattle.  Turkey  poults  are  now  good, 
and  we  are  killing  birds  weighing  8  lbs.  to  9  lbs. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Maize  for  Green  Crop  {G.  J.  S.).— The  advice  given  you  to  sow  Maize 
with  Clover  in  spring  was  both  vague  and  misleading.  Maize  when  just  out 
of  the  ground  is  so  sensitive  to  frost  that  the  plants  are  sometimes  killed  by 
it.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  sowing  is  not  done  till  the  third  week  in 
May  ;  then,  with  a  favourable  summer,  it  is  a  profitable  green  crop,  admirably 
adapted  for  ensilage,  especially  if  it  can  be  chaffed  before  being  put  into  tne 
silo.  Maize  will  germinate  and  grow  in  most  kinds  of  soil,  but  to  grovz  well 
it  requires  deep  rich  soil  in  thorough  cultivation.  _  Horse-tooth  Maize  is  tne 
best  sort  for  a  green  crop,  and  it  should  be  sown  in  drills  18  inches  apart  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  The  late  hot  summer  was 
especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Maize  in  this  country,  and  numerous 
reports  have  been  published  of  satisfactory  cultural  results.  Mr.  F.  Marsnall, 
Eversley,  Winchfield,  Hants,  states  that  in  July  under  the  influence  of  ram 
and  sunshine  his  Maize  grew  at  the  rate  of  18  inches  per  week,  eventually 
attaining  a  height  of  10  to  12  feet,  and  a  weight  of  nearly  80  tons  per  acre, 
each  plant  averaging  4  lbs.  in  weight.  This  crop  was  cut  and  put  full 
length  into  the  silo  on  September  3rd,  alternating  with  layers  of  second-cut 
meadow  grass,  a  pressure  of  400  tbs.  to  the  square  foot  being  applied 
subsequently  by  means  of  powerful  screw  presses. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camdex  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32'40''  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATK. 

i#  A.M. 

IN  TUB  DAY. 

B 

*5 

1884. 

October. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32« 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

.1 

30.080 

48.7 

4  >.4 

N. 

52.9 

58.7 

38.1 

81.6 

33.6 

— 

Monday . 

r> 

36.601 

63.8 

51.4 

N. 

53.6 

61.8 

48-6 

90.7 

42.1 

0.014 

Tuesday . 

7 

30.193 

56.2 

53.0 

N.E. 

53.8 

63.8 

49.4 

102.6 

44.6 

— 

Wednesday  ., 

8 

29.847 

50.1 

49.1 

E. 

54.2 

59.4 

48.0 

79.9 

45.6 

0.087 

Thursday  .... 

9 

20.522 

48.5 

45.8 

N.E. 

53.2 

55.1 

33  1 

81.2 

31.3 

0.432 

Friday . 

111 

29  436 

4.3.7 

43.1 

N.W. 

51.9 

48  8 

39.6 

48.8 

32.9 

0.075 

Saturday  .... 

11 

29.668 

80.8 

34.7 

N.W. 

49  8 

48  5 

38.3 

82.5 

34.7 

— 

29.979 

48.7 

46.2 

52.8 

66.6 

42.2 

81.0 

37.8 

0.608 

REMARKS. 

6th.— Cloudy  all  day. 

6th. — Ensettled ;  bright  sun  and  showers  alternately. 

7th. — Fair,  with  some  sun  ;  occasional  drizzle  in  evening. 

8th. — Fair  morn  ;  rain  in  afternoon  ;  bright  night. 

9th.— Bright  early,  but  wet  from  10  A.M. 

10th. — Wet  day. 
lltb. — Fine,  but  colder. 

A  variable  week  with  great  range  of  barometer,  cooler,  and  the  temperature  now 
below  the  average  for  the  period  of  the  year.— G.  J.  Symons. 
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2S 

Th 

24 

P 

25 

S 

26 

SUN 

SOth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

27 

M 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Brox,  Chertsey. 

28 

TU 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  Show  (three  days). 

29 

w 

Sale  of  Bulbs  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Covent  Garden. 

THE  EOSES  MOST  FEEQUENTLY  EXHIBITED  IN 


RECENT  YEARS. 

important  contribution  to  Rose  literature  has  been  pre* 
pared  by  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 
Isational  Rose  Society,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  will  join  us  in  tendering  a  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  author  for  his  excellent  work."] 

coming  to  a  more  detailed  consideration 
tables  given  on  tbe  next  page  it  may  be 
^®sirable  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
tbe  way  in  which  the  following  analysis  has  been 
carried  out.  In  the  first  place  all  the  leading 
gardening  papers  of  the  past  eight  years — that  is 
to  say,  ever  since  the  first  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Eose  Society  was  held  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  iu  1877,  have  been  carefully  searched  for 
reports  of  Eose  shows  and  other  horticultural  exhibitions  iu 
which  Eoses  formed  a  prominent  feature.  And  whenever 
there  was  found  in  these  accounts  a  complete  list  of  the 
varieties  shown  in  any  first  or  second-prize  stand  a  stroke 
was  made  in  a  nurseryman’s  catalogue  against  the  name  of 
every  Eose  in  that  stand — a  fresh  catalogue  being  used  for 
each  one  of  the  eight  years.  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  no  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  any  box  of  Eoses 
where  the  names  of  all  the  Eoses  in  that  box  do  not  appear 
in  a  report  of  the  exhibition  at  which  it  was  shown.  A  table 
was  then  prepared  iu  which  to  enter  the  names  of  the  different 
varieties,  the  number  of  times  they  had  been  mentioned  in 
each  of  these  eight  years,  and  also  their  totals  for  the  whole 
period.  In  point  of  fact  there  were  two  separate  sets  of 
these  tables,  one  for  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  another  for 
the  Teas  and  Noisettes ;  for,  owing  to  the  number  of  boxes 
noticed  in  the  journals  which  contained  Tea  Eoses  alone,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  keep  these  two  classes  entirely 
distinct. 

So  far  all  was  simple  and  straightforward  enough.  But 
here  the  question  arose.  How  best  to  treat  the  newer  Eoses, 
so  as  to  place  them  as  far  as  possible  on  a  similar  footing 
with  the  more  established  varieties.  The  actual  figures  in 
the  tables  just  described  could  not  be  used  as  they  stood, 
since  the  former,  unlike  the  latter,  had  not  been  exhibited 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  eight  years,  and  therefore  would 
necessarily  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage.  I  at  length 
decided  to  adopt  a  system  of  per  centages  for  all  the  varieties. 
The  manner  of  calculating  these  per-centages  will  perhaps  be 
best  made  plain  by  giving  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  this 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  case  of  an  old  and  also  in  that  of 
a  comparatively  new  Eose.  For  instance,  the  position  of 
Alfred  Colomb  was  ascertained  by  taking  the  number  of 
times  (125)  that  this  variety  had  been  mentioned  during  the 
whole  eight  years,  and  finding  what  per-centage  this  number 
was  of  the  grand  total  (6490)  of  all  the  H.P.’s  tabulated  for 
the  same  period— viz.,  1-93.  Then,  if  we  take  A.  K.  Williams 
and  treat  it  in  a  similar  manner,  but  this  time  confining  our 
calculations  (for  reasons  which  will  presently  be  explained) 
to  the  last  three  years  only,  we  obtain  114  as  the  number  of 
times  this  Eose  was  noted  down  during  this  period,  and  2*53 
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as  the  per-centage  this  number  was  found  to  be  of  all  the 
H.P.’s  entered  for  the  same  three  years. 

Had  the  best  of  the  newer  Eoses  (and  it  is  mostly  only 
these  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  following  tables), 
been  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  veteran  sorts, 
the  former,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
per-centages,  would  have  still  remained  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage,  from  the  fact  that  for  the  first  few  years  after 
new  varieties  come  out  they  are  not  nearly  so  largely  grown 
as  the  older  kinds.  How  to  get  over  this  difficulty  seemed  at 
first  rather  puzzling,  but  on  looking  more  closely  into  my 
tables  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence 
was  the  critical  year  with  nearly  every  one  of  the  new  Eoses. 
As  a  rule  the  per-centages  were  found  to  rise  by  quick  steps 
until  this  year  had  been  reached,  after  which  they  either 
steadily  maintained  the  positions  they  held  or  else  declined 
to  a  lower  level  and  remained  afterwards  at  about  that  level. 
This  exhibition  test  is  very  interesting  as  showing  what  I 
had  often  suspected  to  be  the  case,  that  nothing  entirely 
satisfactory  or  decisive  is  ever  known  about  any  new  Eose 
until  it  has  been  generally  grown  for  at  least  three  or  four 
years.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  newest  Eoses  of 
all,  whose  positions  depend  solely  upon  their  exhibition  form 
in  1884,  no  notice  has  been  taken  in  this  analysis  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  any  new  Eose  until  five  years  after  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  Even  after  all  these  adjustments  have  been  made 
there  still  remains  a  residuum  of  doubt  as  to  the  precise  posi¬ 
tion  these  newer  Eoses  should  occupy;  and  this  is  due  to  the 
varying  influence  of  the  seasons — that  is  to  say,  a  Eose  which 
has  been  generally  grown  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eight 
years  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  its  true  place  than  one  which 
has  only  come  into  general  cultivation  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  Fortunately  this  disturbing  influence  has  in 
no  way  seriously  affected  the  results.  This  is  proved  by 
confining  the  analysis  in  the  case  of  the  first  twenty- four 
H.P.’s  to  the  last  three  years  only,  when  it  was  found  that 
although  certainly  E.  Y.  Teas  had  fallen  three  steps  (from 
No.  17  to  No.  20),  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  and  Duchesse  de 
Vallombrosa  had  only  descended  one  step  each,  while  A.  K. 
Williams  and  Marie  Verdier  both  took  precisely  the  same 
positions  as  they  had  done  before. 

Between  eight  and  nine  thousand  Eose  blooms  have,  I 
find,  been  tabulated  in  all — viz.,  6490  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  1905  Teas  and  Noisettes  ;  the  former  in  as  many  as 
385,  and  the  latter  in  no  less  than  eighty- six  different  varie¬ 
ties.  Although  the  amateurs  staged  about  three-fifths  of 
the  total  number  of  boxes,  the  nurserymen,  owing  to  their 
exhibiting  in  much  larger  classes,  contributed  many  more 
Eoses.  Very  many  of  these  flowers,  however,  have  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  results  under  consideration,  being  what 
may  be  termed  chance  blooms — extra  fine  blooms  of  varieties 
of  comparatively  very  little  value  for  exhibition  purposes. 
In  fact,  taking  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  together 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  varieties  were 
found  to  have  been  entered  in  the  original  tables  less  than  six 
times  in  all. 

It  may  now  be  asked  :  “  Who  were  the  exhibitors  of  all 
these  beautiful  Eoses  upon  which  this  analysis  is  based  ?  ” 
In  reply  I  might  name  nearly  every  exhibitor  of  any  stand¬ 
ing  at  all  in  the  Eose  world.  Let  a  list  of  those,  however, 
whose  Eoses  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  results 
suffice,  bearing  in  mind  that  for  all  practical  purposes  this 
influence  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  positions  occupied  by 
the  different  exhibitors  as  prizewinners  during  the  past  eight 
years. 

Amongst  the  long  list  of  amateurs  we  find  such  well- 
known  names  as  J.  H.  Arkwright,  G.  Baker,  E.  N.  G.  Baker, 
Captain  Christy,  C.  Davies,  Eev.  E.  L.  Fellowes,  W.  G. 
Girdlestone,  W.  J.  Grant,  T.  B.  Hall,  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  T.  B. 
Haywood,  the  Eev.  Canon  Hole,  T.  Jowitt,  Eev.  J.  H.  Pem¬ 
berton,  Eev.  Page  Eoberts,  W.  G.  Sharp,  A.  Slaughter, 
A.  G.  Soames,  A.  J.  Waterlow,  and  E.  E.  Whitwell.  And 
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among  the  leading  Rose  nurserymen,  B.  R.  Cant  of  Col¬ 
chester;  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  of  Salisbury;  Cranston 
and  Co.  of  Hereford,  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt,  G.  Prince  of 
Oxford,  and  C.  Turner  of  Slough,  &c. 

HYBRID  PERPETHALS. 


Position  in 
Analysis. 

Name  of  Rose. 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s  Name. 

Per-centage  of 

Total  Number 

of  H.Ps,  tabu¬ 

lated. 

1 

La  France  . 

1867 

J.  B.  Guillot,  fils  ... 

3.16 

2 

Marie  Baumann  . 

1863 

T5a,nm;^,nii  . 

2  94 

3 

A.  K.  Williams . 

1877 

Schwartz  . 

2.53 

4 

Baroness  Rothschild  . 

1867 

Pernet . 

2.34 

5 

Marquise  de  Castellane... 

1869 

Pernet . 

2.17 

6 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet... 

1877 

Liabaud  . 

2.11 

7 

Charles  Lefebvre . 

1861 

Lacharme  . 

2.05 

8 

Captain  Christy  . 

1873 

Lacharme  . 

197 

9 

Alfred  Colomb  . 

1865 

Tifluhnrmft  .  . 

1  93 

10 

Fran5oi8  Michelon  . 

1871 

Level  . 

180 

11 

Etienne  Levet  . 

1871 

Levet  . 

1.77 

12 

Duke  of  Edinburgh . 

1868 

Paul  &.  Son . 

1.69 

13 

Marie  Rady  . 

1?'65 

Fontaine . 

1.60 

14 

Louis  Van  Houtte  . 

1869 

Lacharme  . 

1.45 

15 

Dr.  Andry . 

1864 

E.  Verdier . 

1.42 

16 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

1864 

Sansal . 

1.39 

17 

E.  Y.  Teas . 

1874 

E.  Verdier . 

1.38 

18 

Comtesse  d’Oxford  . 

1869 

Guillot,  pere . 

1.33 

19 

'‘Merveille  de  Lyon  . 

1882 

Pernet  . 

1  31 

20 

Mad.  Hippolyte  Jamain... 

1871 

Jamain  . 

i!25 

21 

Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 

1875 

Schwartz  . 

1.24 

22 

Horace  Vernet . 

1866 

J.  B.  Guillot,  fils  ... 

1.23 

23 

Madame  Lacharme . 

1872 

Lacharme  . 

1.22 

24 

Madame  Victor  Verdier... 

1863 

E.  Verdier . 

1.22 

25 

Marie  Verdier  . 

1877 

E.  Verdier . 

1.18 

26 

Fisher  Holmes . 

1865 

E.  Verdier . 

l.ll 

27 

Beauty  of  Waltham . 

1862 

W.  Paul  &  Son . 

1  09 

28 

Duke  of  Wellington . 

1864 

Granger  . 

1.06 

29 

*Pride  of  Waltham  . 

1881 

W.  Paul  &  Son . 

1.04 

30 

Senateur  Vaisse  . 

1859 

Guillot,  pere  . 

1.03 

31 

Camille  Bernardin  . 

1865 

Gautreau . 

1.00 

32 

Dupuy  Jamain  . 

1868 

Jamain  . 

1.00 

33 

Le  Havre  . 

1871 

Eude  . 

0.99 

o4 

Xavier  Olibo . 

1864 

Lacharme  . 

0.96 

35 

Comtesse  de  Serenye  . 

1874 

Lacharme  . 

0.94 

36 

Star  of  Waltham  . 

1875 

W.  Paul  &  Son  . 

0.94 

37 

Marie  Finger . 

1873 

Raimbaud  . 

0.93 

38 

Abel  Carriere . 

1875 

E.  Verdier  . 

0.92 

39 

Eugenie  Verdier  . 

1869 

J.  B.  Guillot,  fils. ... 

0  91 

40 

Mrs.  Charles  Wood . 

1861 

E.  Verdier  . 

0.89 

41 

Gdn^ral  Jacqueminot  . 

1853 

Rousselet  . 

0.88 

42 

John  Hopper . 

1862 

Ward  . 

0.8G 

43 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps . 

1869 

E.  Verdier  . 

0  83 

44 

Countess  of  Rosebery . 

1879 

Postans  . 

0  82 

45 

Monsieur  Noman  . 

1866 

Guillot,  pere  . 

0.82 

46 

Edouard  Morren  . 

1868 

Grander  . 

0  f  0 

47 

Prince  Arthur  . 

1875 

Cant . 

0  80 

48 

Duke  of  Teck  . 

1880 

Paul  &  Son . 

0  77 

49 

*Ulrich  Brunner  . 

1881 

Level  . 

0  79 

50 

Duchesse  de  Morny . 

1863 

E.  Verdier  . 

0.74 

51 

Marie  Cointet  . 

1872 

J.  B.  Guillot,  fils. ... 

0.74 

52 

Exposition  de  Brie  . 

1865 

Granger  . 

0.72 

53 

Madame  Eugene  Verdier 

1878 

E.  Verdier  . 

0.72 

54 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 

1861 

E.  Verdier  . 

0.71 

55 

Duchess  of  Bedford . 

1879 

Postans  . 

0  f>o 

56 

Elie  Morel . 

1 867 

TiiahanH 

0  #15 

57 

Maurice  Bernardin  . 

1861 

Granger  . 

0  65 

58 

Annie  Laxton  . 

1872 

T  yaxton  .  . 

0  03 

59 

Victor  Verdier  . 

1859 

0  03 

60 

Reynolds  Hole  . 

1873 

P.inl  Son 

0  0^ 

61 

Mrs.  Baker . 

1876 

Turner..  .. 

0  go 

62 

Abel  Grand  . 

1865 

Pamaizin . 

0  5Q 

63 

Auguste  Rigotard . 

1871 

Snh  wartiz . 

0  59 

64 

CharRs  Darwin  . 

1879 

Tjaxton  . 

0  55 

65 

Alfred  Dumesnil  . 

0  54 

66 

Hippolyte  Jamain  . 

1874 

Tiioharmf* 

0  54 

67 

Lord  Macaulay . 

1863 

0  54 

68 

John  Stuart  Mill  . 

1875 

Turner . 

0  5^^ 

69 

Pierre  Netting  . 

1863 

PortiRTTinr 

0 

70 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  . 

1875 

Cranston . 

0  50 

71 

Magna  Charta  . 1 . 

1876 

W.  Paul  &  Son  . 

0.48 

72 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar  . 

1876 

Pn.iil  Son 

0  46 

73 

Antoine  Ducher  . 

1866 

Piiolipr 

0  45 

74 

fSouvenir  de  la  Malmai.son 

1843 

Bdluze . 

045 

75 

Cheshunt  Hybrid . 

1873 

Pa.nl  tt:  Ron  . 

0  44 

76 

Duke  of  Connaught . 

1876 

P^.n1  Ron 

0  44 

77 

Thomas  Mills . 

1873 

Q  44 

78 

Princess  Beatrice . 

1.872 

W.  Paul  &  Son . 

0.43 

79 

Annie  Wood  . 

1866 

P.  VorHior 

0  40 

80 

Madame  Sophie  Fropot  ... 

1876 

Levet  . 

0.37 

81 

Princess  M.  of  Cambridge 

1866 

Paul  &  Son . 

0.37 

HYBRID  PERPEHTALS  {Continued). 


82 

Madame  Ducher  . 

1879 

Levet  . 

83 

Marquise  de  Mortemait  ... 

1868 

Liabaud  . 

84 

Duchesse  de  Caylus . 

1864 

C.  Verdier  . 

85 

1873 

Pamaizin  . 

to 

*Heinrich  Schultheis  . 

1882 

Bennett  . 

87 

Madame  Prosper  Laugier.. 

1  75 

E.  Verdier  . 

88 

Paul  Neyron  . 

1869 

Levet  . 

89 

Devienne  Lamy . 

1868 

Leveqne  et  tils  . 

90 

Henri  Ledechaux . 

1868 

Ledechaux  . 

91 

Madame  Clem.  Joigncaux 

1861 

Liabaud  . 

92 

1877 

T/axt.on  . 

93 

Jean  Liabaud . 

1875 

Liabaud  . 

94 

Louise  Peyronny  . 

1851 

Lacharme  . 

95 

Franqois  Levet . 

1880 

Levet  . 

96 

*Lady  Mary  FitzA'illiam  ... 

1882 

Bennett  . 

97 

Lady  Sheffield  . 

1881 

Postans  . 

98 

Due  de  Rohan  . 

1861 

Leveque  et  tils . 

99 

Madame  Charles  Crapelet 

1859 

Eontaine . 

100 

Nardy  Freres . 

1858 

Ducher  . 

0.38 
0.35 
0.34 
0  84 
0  3.3 
0.33 
0.33 
0.32 
0..31 
0.31 
0.29 
0.29 
029 
023 
0  28 
0  27 
0  26 
0.26 
0.26 


The  Hybrid  Perpetual  which  heads  this  list  is  undoubtedly 
we^l  worthy  of  its  position.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
refined  and  beautiful  of  all  Roses,  but,  taking  the  various 
qualities  together  which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  Rose,  it 
stands  altogether  unrivalled.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  one  of  these  good  qualities  in  which  La  France  would 
not  score  one  or  more  points — whether  we  consider  the  form 
of  the  flower,  the  tinting,  finish,  substance  or  number  of  its 
petals,  its  habit  and  vigour  of  growth,  its  hardiness,  its  con¬ 
tinuity,  freedom  and  certainty  of  flowering,  or  the  character, 
abundance,  and  gracefulness  of  its  foliage.  It  is  also  a 
capital  Rose  for  ordinary  garden  decoration,  a  fine  bedding 
Rose,  and  good  alike  both  as  a  dwarf  and  as  a  standard. 

On  glancing  through  the  per-centages  for  the  d’fferent 
years  I  notice  that  such  old  Roses  as  General  Jacqueminot, 
now  thirty-one  years  old,  and  Senateur  Vaisse  and  Victor 
Verdier,  each  twenty-five  years  of  age,  still  continue  to  hold 
the  positions  they  occupied  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  The 
new  Roses  most  largely  shown  during  the  past  summer  have 
been  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  The 
places  assigned  to  these  new  varieties  in  the  above  table 
must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful,  being  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  shown  in  a  single 
exhibition  season.  As  regards  the  too-much-alike  Roses,  the 
positions  of  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Marie  Rady  are,  I  find,  in 
no  way  seriously  affected  by  any  of  what  may  be  termed 
their  “  Corsican  ”  brethren.  Both  Marie  Finger  and 
Eugenie  Verdier  should,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  stand 
much  higher  than  they  do.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
the  more  hardy  Marie  Finger  has  in  late  years  shot  ahead  of 
her  rival  Eugenie  Verdier  ;  and  then,  again,  liow  Pride  of 
Waltham,  a  new  candidate  with  a  similar  type  of  flower, 
already  threatens  to  pass  both  of  them  while  they  are  thus 
engaged  in  disputing  their  very  slight  differences.  The  con¬ 
tentions  between  the  members  of  the  Maurice  Bernardin 
group  also  greatly  damage  their  respective  positions.  Of 
the  four,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  appears  to  be  the  most 
general  favourite  ;  then  comes  Exposition  de  Brie,  then 
Maurice  Bernardin,  and,  lastly.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 


Position  in 
Analysis. 

Name  of  Rose. 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s  Name. 

Per-centage  of 
Total  Number 
of  T.’s  and  N.’s 
tabulated. 

1 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami . 

1846 

Belot-Defougere  ... 

7.03 

2 

Marechnl  Riel  (E.l  . 

1864 

Pradel . 

6.98 

3 

Catherine  Mermet  . 

1869 

J.  B.  Guillot,  fils.... 

6.77 

4 

Marie  Van  Houtte  . 

1871 

Ditcher  . 

6.30 

5 

Niphetos  . 

1844 

Bougere  . 

5.72 

6 

Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon 

1854 

Marest . 

5.09 

7 

Jean  Ducher . 

1874 

Madame  Ducher  ... 

4.85 

8 

Innocente  Pirola . 

1878 

Madame  Ducher  ... 

4.26 

9 

Devouieusis  . 

1838 

Foster . 

3.94 

*  Its  per-centage  for  1884  alone  regulates  the  position  of  this  new  Rose. 

t  Bourbon. 
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TEAS  AND  NOISETTES  {Continued). 


Position  in 
Analysis. 

Name  of  Rose. 

Date  of 

Introduction. 

Raiser’s  Name. 

Per-centage  of 

Total  Number 

of  T.’s  and  N.’s 

tabulated. 

10 

Caroline  Kuster  (N.)  . 

1872 

Pp.rnpif.  . 

3  31 

11 

Rubens  . 

1859 

Robert . 

3!21 

12 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ... 

1871 

J.  B.  Guillot,  Ills.... 

2.89 

13 

Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron 

1871 

Levet  . 

2.73 

14 

Madame  Willermoz  . 

1845 

Lacharme  . 

2.62 

15 

Anna  Ollivier  . 

1872 

Ducher  . 

2.56 

16 

*Etoile  de  Lyon . 

1881 

Guillot  . 

2.44 

17 

Alba  Rosea  . 

1862 

Lartey  . 

2.15 

18 

Perle  des  Jardins . 

1874 

Levet  . 

2.14 

19 

Madame  Lambard  . 

1  877 

Lacharme  . 

2.13 

20 

Belle  Lyonnaise  . 

1869 

Levet  . . 

2.10 

21 

Madame  Bravy . 

1848 

GuiUot,  pere . 

1.99 

22 

Madame  Margottin . 

1866 

J.  B.  Guillot,  fils.... 

1.52 

23 

Madame  Angele  Jacquier 

1879 

J.  B.  Guillot,  fils.... 

1.46 

24 

Madame  Welche  . 

1878 

Ducher  . 

1.23 

25 

La  Boule  d’Or  . 

1860 

Margottin  . 

1.15 

26 

*Madame  Cusin . 

1881 

Guilior,  fils . 

1.14 

27 

Gloire  de  Dijon . 

1853 

JacotoD  . 

1.05 

28 

Francisca  Kruger . 

1879 

Nabonnand  . 

0.98 

29 

Jules  Finger . 

1879 

Madame  Ducher  ... 

0.95 

30 

Amazone . 

1872 

Ducher  . 

0.94 

31 

Souvenir  de  Mad.  Pernet 

1875 

Pernet . 

0.94 

32 

Moire  . 

1844 

Moire  . 

0.84 

33 

Bouquet  d’Or . 

1872 

Ducher . 

0.79 

34 

Adam  . 

1833 

Adam  . 

0.73 

35 

Jean  Pernet  . 

1867 

Pernet . 

0.73 

36 

Madame  Bbrard . 

1870 

Levet  . 

0.68 

37 

Homere  . 

1859 

Moreau-Robert  . 

0.63 

38 

Mad.  Hippolyte  Jamain  ... 

1 869 

J.  B.  Guillot,  fils  ... 

0.63 

39 

Triomphe  de  Rennes  (N.) 

1857 

Lans(Szeur  . 

0.63 

40 

Marie  Guillot . 

1874 

J.  B.  Guillot,  fils  ... 

0.56 

41 

Comte  de  Paris . 

1814 

Madame  Pean  . 

0.52 

42 

Josephine  Mai  ton . 

A 

43 

Monsieur  Furtado . 

1866 

rjT.fFay . 

0  42 

44 

Celine  Forestier  (N.)  . 

1858 

Trouillard  . 

0  37 

45 

Madame  Camille  . 

1871 

Guillot,  fils . 

0.37 

46 

Marcelin  Rhoda  . 

1872 

Ducher . 

0  37 

47 

Perle  de  Lyon  . 

1872 

Diinhp.r . 

0  37 

48 

Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc  ... 

1876 

Schwartz . 

o!33 

49 

Reve  d’Or  (N.)  . 

1869 

Ducher . 

0  32 

50 

David  Pradel . . 

1851 

0.26 

The  Rose  occupying  the  premier  place  in  the  above  list 
cannot  be  said  to  be  such  a  high-class  flower  as  some  other 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  I  might  name,  but  for  general  use¬ 
fulness  and  dependability  it  has  evidently  no  equal  in  its 
class,  and  now  and  again  it  comes  so  extremely  beautiful  as 
to  out-rival  for  the  time  all  the  Tea- scented  varieties  shown 
in  the  same  stand  with  it.  Marechal  Niel  will  be  seen  to 
run  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  very  close  indeed  for  flrst  honours ; 
and  without  doubt,  but  for  the  trying  winters  of  1878-9, 
1879-80,  and  1880-81,  would  have  come  out  far  and  away 
the  best  of  all  the  exhibition  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Some  of 
our  oldest  Tea  Roses  continue  to  hold  very  prominent  posi¬ 
tions — for  instance.  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Madame  Bravy, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Niphetos,  and  Devoniensis,  although 
now  respectively  thirty,  thirty-six,  thirty-eight,  forty,  and 
forty-six  years  old,  are  yet  still  among  the  very  best  Roses 
of  their  class.  Of  the  new  varieties  the  most  frequently 
ftaged  this  year  have  been  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Madame  Cusin, 
Madame  Angele  Jacquier,  and  Francisca  Kruger.  I  again 
take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  places  given  to 
these  new  Roses  are  all  more  or  less  doubtful.  As  a  rule, 
they  come  out  higher,  I  think,  than  they  should  do.  There 
are,  fortunately,  only  two  synonymous  varieties  in  this  class 
which  are  in  any  way  affected  by  their  rival  claims  as  exhi¬ 
bition  flowers,  and  these  are  Alba  Rosea  and  Madame  Bravy, 
either  of  which  would  stand  much  higher  in  the  table  “  were 
t’other  dear  charmer  away.” 

The  following  lists  will,  I  trust,  be  found  useful  to  those 
making  a  selection  of  Roses,  and  wishing  to  know  which  are 
the  best  varieties  in  the  different  shades  of  colour. 


*  Its  per-centage  for  1884  alone  regulates  the  position  of  this  new  Rose. 


THE  HYBRID  PERPETUALS  IN  THE  FOREGOING  ANALYSIS 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  COLOUR. 


Light  Roses. 

(Shades  of  White,  Pale  Pink,  or  Light  Rose. 


Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

1 

La  France 

14 

Monsieur  Noman 

2 

Baroness  Rothschild 

15 

Edou  ird  Morren 

3 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet 

16 

Marie  Cointet 

4 

Captain  Christy 

17 

Madame  Eugene  Verdier 

5 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand 

18 

Elie  Morel 

6 

Merveille  de  Lyon 

19 

Abel  Grand 

7 

Madame  H.  Jamain 

20 

fSouvenier  de  la  Mai- 

8 

Duchesse  de  Vallom- 

maison 

brosa 

21 

Princess  Beatrice 

9 

Madame  Lacharme 

22 

Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 

10 

Pride  of  Waltham 

bridge 

11 

Comtesse  de  Serenye 

23 

Marquise  de  Mortemart 

12 

13 

Marie  Finger 

Eugbnie  Verdier 

24 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 

t  Bourbon. 


Medium  Roses. 

(Shades  of  Deep  Pink  or  Bright  Rose.) 


Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

1 

Marquise  de  Castellane 

17 

Alfred  Dumesnil 

Frangois  Michelon 

18 

Hippolyte  Jamain 

o 

O 

Etienne  Levet 

19 

Magna  Charta 

4 

Comtesse  d’Oxford 

20 

Cheshunt  Hybrid 

5 

Marie  Verdier 

21 

Madame  Sophie  Fropot 

6 

Camille  Bernardiu 

22 

Madame  Nachury 

7 

Dupuy  Jamain 

23 

Madame  Prosper  LaugLer 

8 

Star  of  Waltham 

24 

Paul  Neyron 

9 

John  Hopper 

25 

Henii  Ledechaux 

10 

Countess  of  Rosebery 

26 

Madame  Clemence  Juig- 

11 

Ulrich  Brunner 

neaux 

12 

Duchesse  de  Morny 

27 

Emily  Laxton 

13 

Annie  Laxton 

28 

Louise  Peyronny 

14 

Victor  Verdier 

29 

Frangois  Levet 

15 

Mrs.  Baker 

30 

Lady  Sheffield 

16 

Auguste  Rigotard 

31 

Nardy  Freres 

Red  Roses. 

(Shades  of  Carmine,  Crimson,  or  Scarlet.) 


Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

1 

Marie  Baumann 

16 

Duke  of  Teck 

o 

A.  K.  Williams 

17 

Exposition  de  Brie 

o 

Alfred  Colomb 

18 

Duchess  of  Bedford 

4 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 

19 

Maurice  Bernardin 

5 

Marie  Rady 

20 

John  Stuart  Mill 

6 

Dr.  Andry 

21 

Sir  Garnet  W  olseley 

7 

E.  Y.  Teas 

22 

Antoine  Ducher 

8 

Madame  Victor  Verdier 

23 

Thomas  Mills 

9 

Beauty  of  Waltham 

24 

Annie  Wood 

10 

Senateur  Vaisse 

25 

Madame  Ducher 

11 

Le  Havre 

26 

Duchesse  de  Caylus 

12 

Mrs.  Chas.  Wood 

27 

Heinrich  Schultheis 

13 

General  Jacqueminot 

28 

Devienne  Lamy 

14 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

29 

Due  de  Rohan 

15 

Prince  Arthur 

30 

Madame  Charles  Crapelet 

Dark  Roses. 

(Shades  of  Purple,  Dark  Crimson,  or  Maroon.) 


Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

1 

Charles  Lefebvre 

9 

Reynolds  Hole 

2 

Louis  Van  Houtte 

10 

Charles  Darwin 

3 

Horace  Vernet 

11 

Lord  Macaulay 

4 

Fisher  Holmes 

12 

Pierre  Netting 

5 

Duke  of  Wellington 

13 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar 

6 

Xavier  Olibo 

14 

Duke  of  Connaught 

7 

Abel  CarriSre 

15 

Jean  Liabaud 

8 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
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THE  TEAS  AND  NOISETTES  IN  THE  FOREGOING  ANALYSIS 
ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  COLOUR. 

Vert  Light  Roses. 

(White,  Pale  Flesh,  or  Cream. ) 


Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

1 

Niphetos 

8 

Anna  Olliver 

2 

Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon 

9 

Alba  Rosea 

3 

Innocente  Pirola 

10 

Madame  Bravy 

4 

Devoniensis 

11 

Mad.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

5 

Rubens 

12 

Marie  Guillot 

6 

7 

Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron 
Madame  Willermoz 

13 

Josephine  Mai  ton 

Pale  Pink  Roses. 

(Shades  of  Deep  Flesh,  Pale  Pink,  or  Light  Rose.) 


Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

1 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami 

9 

Moire 

2 

Catherii.e  Mermet 

10 

Adam 

3 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 

11 

Homere 

4 

Madame  Lambard 

12 

Comte  de  Paris 

0 

Madame  Angele  Jacquier 

13 

Madame  Camille 

6 

Madame  Cusin 

14 

David  Pradel 

7 

Jules  Finger 

15 

Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc 

8 

Souvenir  de  Mad.  Pernet 

Yellow  Roses. 
(Shades  of  Yellow  and  BufE.) 


Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

Relative 

Positions 

in 

Analysis. 

Varieties. 

1 

Marechal  Niel  (N.) 

12 

Francisca  Kruger 

2 

Marie  Van  Houtte 

13 

Amazone 

3 

Jean  Ducher 

14 

Bouquet  d’Or 

4 

Caroline  Kuster  (N.) 

15 

Jean  Pernet 

5 

Etoile  de  Lyon 

IG 

Madame  Bdrard 

6 

Perle  des  Jardins 

17 

Triompbe  de  Rennes 

7 

Belle  Lyonnaise 

18 

Monsieur  Furtado 

S 

Madame  Margottin 

19 

Celine  Forestier  (N.) 

9 

Madame  Welcbe 

20 

Marcelin  Rhoda 

10 

La  Boule  d’Or 

21 

Perle  de  Lyon 

11 

Gloire  de  Dijon 

22 

Reve  d’Or 

Tlie  severe  injuries  inflicted  on  Marechal  Niel  by  three 
consecutive  hard  winters  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  per¬ 
centages  for  that  variety.  In  the  first  three  of  the  eight 
years  these  were  respectively  10-1,  10-7,  and  10  8,  while  in 
1880  the  per-centage  fell  to  7  0,  in  the  next  year  to  5-3,  and 
in  1881  to  as  low  as  2-9.  Last  year  it  suddenly  rose  to  9‘5, 
but  now  in  1884  (owing  to  the  hostile  nature  of  the  flowering 
season)  it  only  stands  at  5  7.  Souvenir  d’Elise  in  1881  also 
fell  very  low — viz.,  to  2-6.  On  the  other  hand  the  per¬ 
centages  of  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  during  these  cold  winters 
never  once  descended  below  G'6,  nor  that  of  Marie  Van 
Houtte  below  5-3.  The  positions  of  the  different  Loses  in 
the  foregoing  tables  will  therefore  be  seen  in  some  measure 
to  depend  upon  their  relative  degrees  of  hardiness.  The  few 
instances  just  given  ought  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as 
anything  like  fair  average  examples.  In  fact,  taking  the 
original  tables  throughout,  the  three  severe  winters  just 
referred  to  leave  as  a  rule  no  very  clear  or  decided  mark 
upon  the  per-centages  for  these  years.  And  this  is  no  doubt 
■due  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  of  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  has  generally  far  more  influence  upon  the  quality  of 
the  blooms  ultimately  obtained  than  that  of  the  preceding 
winter  months.  When,  however,  we  come  to  take  any  indi¬ 
vidual  year  as  a  whole,  its  effect  on  certain  Loses,  whether 
favourable  or  otherwise,  becomes  at  once  apparent.  For 
example,  the  Lose  year  just  ended  is  shown,  by  the  marked 
decline  in  their  per-centages,  to  have  been  generally 
unfavourable  to  most  of  the  H.P.’s,  and  particularly  so  to 


such  fine  varieties  as  Marie  Baumann,  Baroness  Lothschild, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Captain  Christy,  E.  Y.  Teas,  and 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes 
to  Marechal  Niel,  Anna  Ollivier,  and  a  few  others.  It  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  suited  Abel  Carriere,  Madame  H.  Jamain, 
Leynolds  Hole,  and  Xavier  Olibo  amongst  the  H.P.’s 
admirably,  also  nearly  all  the  Teas,  and  especially  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Jean  Bucher,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Niphetos. 

For  the  leading  idea  of  this  analysis  I  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledge  my  indebtedness  to  that  king  of  florists,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  who  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  National 
Lose  Society  suggested  that  the  names  of  all  the  Loses  in 
the  piize  stands  at  this  Society’s  metropolitan  exhibition 
should  be  taken  down  and  afterwards  classified.  The  results 
in  this  way  obtained  would,  he  thought,  after  a  series  of 
years  give  the  relative  positions  of  all  the  leading  sorts 
more  accurately  than  could  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
The  materials  at  my  disposal  would  not,  of  course, 
allow  of  my  carrying  out  this  plan  in  its  entirety — indeed, 
at  a  crowded  show  the  task  of  taking  down  so  large 
a  number  of  names  has  been  found  to  be  almost  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  Something,  no  doubt,  has  been  lost  by  my  inability 
to  adhere  strictly  to  Mr.  Turner’s  original  suggestion,  for  at 
no  other  Lose  Show  are  all  classes  of  exhibitors  so  equally 
represented.  On  the  other  hand,  something,  I  hope,  has 
been  gained  by  not  restricting  the  investigation  to  any 
one  show  or  to  any  one  period  of  the  exhibition  season. 
However  this  may  be,  the  surprising  uniformity  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mean  per-centages  for  the  different  years  will,  I 
think,  be  generally  accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
soundness  and  satisfactory  character  of  the  system  as  it  has 
been  here  carried  out. 

1877  1878  1879  1880  1881  1882  1883  1884 

1-38  1-19  1-19  1-21  1-15  1-20  1-24  1-09 

These  are  the  average  per  centages  in  each  of  the  different 
years  for  all  those  H.P.’s  (nearly  fifty  in  all)  which  were 
entered  in  the  original  tables  as  having  been  generally 
exhibited  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eight  years  under 
consideration.  The  slight  variations  in  the  values  for  the 
different  years  evidently  indicate  the  good  and  bad  Lose 
years,  the  best  Lose  season  in  recent  years  being  that  of  1877, 
and  the  least  favourable  the  one  just  passed.  Although 
many  of  the  varieties  in  my  list  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  take 
up  very  different  positions  as  compared  with  Mr.  Hinton’s 
election  of  exhibition  Loses  in  1881,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  how  little  discrepancy  there  is  in  the  positions  of  the 
leading  varieties  when  taken  as  a  whole,  no  less  than 
nineteen  of  the  first  twenty-four  Loses  in  his  list  finding  a 
place  among  the  first  twenty-four  H.P.’s  in  mine  ;  and  even 
of  these  five  absentees  three,  Marechal  Niel,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon,  cannot  properly  be  reckoned 
as  defaulters,  one  being  a  Noisette,  another  a  Tea,  and  the 
third  quite  a  new  Lose.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  remembered 
that  in  the  election  referred  to  Mr.  Hinton’s  table  included 
both  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  and  Noisettes. — E.  M., 
Croydon. 


PEAS  IN  1884. 

Peas  have  always  been  the  principal  of  summer  vegetables. 
No  crop  is  more  generally  grown,  and  the  more  anyone  knows 
how  to  appreciate  good  vegetables  the  greater  is  the  desire  to 
extend  the  Pea  season.  Of  late  much  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  inti-oduction  of  very  early  varieties,  as  well  as  others  which 
will  remain  useful  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  much  success 
has  attended  the  hybridiser’s  exertions  in  both  sections,  but  I 
think  the  greatest  improvement  has  taken  place  in  mid-season 
and  main  crop  variet'es,  w’hich  are  ready  early  in  June  and  do 
not  cease  until  the  end  of  September.  1  still  regard  Mr.  Culver- 
well  as  the  king  of  Pea  raisers.  True,  he  has  not  given  us  many 
new  varieties  for  a  year  or  two,  but  several  of  his  productions 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  others;  their  prominent  points  being 
robust  constitutions,  prolific  habit,  and  excellent  qualities.  Of 
good  American  Peas  we  have  very  few,  the  dwarf-growing 
American  Wonder,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  some  years 
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ago,  being  the  only  variety  of  any  value.  From  France  good  or 
new  varieties  of  Peas  never  come,  but  these  or  others  are  never 
missed,  as  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  surpass  the  good 
qualities  possessed  by  many  Peas  now  offered  to  the  public  in 
this  country.  Messrs.  Sharpe  of  Sleaford  have  for  some  years 
been  sending  out  two  noted  varieties  of  Mr.  Culverwell’s — viz.. 
Giant  Marrow  and  Paragon.  They  are  both  good.  The  former 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  large-podded  varieties,  and  the  latter  is 
a  short  thick-podded  early  vai’iety  of  much  merit.  Both  have 
done  well  in  1 88-1.  Messrs.  Carter  have  long  made  Peas  one  of 
their  specialities,  and  their  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Stratagem, 
and  Pride  of  the  Market  are  too  well  known  now  to  require  any 
description.  They  are  all  good  in  every  respect,  and  have  main¬ 
tained  their  high  characters  well  throughout  1884.  Duke  of 
Albany,  a  new  Pea  of  this  year,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Telegraph;  so  much  so,  that  were  the  pods  gathered  and  mixed  it 
would  be  a  most  difficult  matter  to  separate  them,  and  were  a 
row  of  each  grown  side  by  side  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell 
the  difference.  From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  Duke  of 
Albany  is  a  good  Pea,  being  Telegraph  in  all  points  except  in 
having  wrinkled  seed,  which  makes  it  a  little  more  tender  for 
early  spring  sowing. 

Of  late  we  have  been  receiving  some  surprisingly  good  Peas 
from  Messrs.  Webb  of  Stourbridge.  For  exquisite  quality  and 
uncommon  productiveness  they  are  highly  commendable.  The 
Wordsley  Wonder,  a  new  Pea  of  1884,  was  grown  early  in  the 
season  in  frames,  later  on  in  a  warm  south  border,  and  later  still 
in  the  main  quarters,  and  in  each  c  ise  most  satisfactory  crops 
were  obtained.  It  is  a  blue  wrinkled  MaiTOwfat  about  3  feet  in 
height,  and  an  immense  bearer  of  dark  green  pods,  which  fill  well 
from  end  to  end  with  tender  sweet  peas.  It  is  certainly  the  Pea 
of  1884,  and  has  quality  enough  to  be  a  favourite  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  Stourbridge  Marrow,  Electric  Light,  and  Triumph, 
are  all  first-class  main  season  Peas,  favourably  commented  upon 
by  me  in  the  Journal  previous  to  1884.  Mr.  Laxton’s  Evolution 
is  a  most  handsome-podded  Pea,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  prolific 
enough  to  take  its  place  aiid  keep  its  position  with  others. 
Veitch’s  Perfection,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  splendidly  fiavoured 
Pea,  but  were  the  pods  more  numerous  it  would  be  more  culti¬ 
vated.  Laxton’s  Omega  is  a  late  variety,  which,  when  once  in¬ 
troduced,  will  always  be  retained.  Sutton’s  Latest  of  All  is  true 
to  name,  and  for  present  gathei'ing  has  no  equal.  Sunrise  was 
on  its  last  trial  this  year,  and  has  been  discarded.  William  the 
First  is  still  retained,  and  Sutton’s  Ringleader  is  regarded  with 
equal  favour.  The  edible-podded  Peas  are  novel,  and  some  of 
them  very  good.  An  unnamed  variety  I  had  from  Messrs. 
Jefferies  of  Cirencester  this  season  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  It 
attained  a  height  of  5  feet,  produced  purple-coloured  flowers  and 
fine  pods,  which  were  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  they  were  3  inches 
long,  and  remained  good  nntil  they  were  full  grown,  when  some 
of  them  were  10  inches  in  length  and  about  2  inches  in  width. 
At  this  time  they  contain  large  peas,  which  are  boiled  with  the 
pods,  and  are  uncommonly  good.  Everybody  should  grow  this 
Pea. 

The  summer  of  1884  was  a  very  trying  one  for  all  Peas. 
Always  delighting  in  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root  when  in 
full  growth,  this  condition  was  naturally  wanting  during  the 
hot  weather  and  the  long  drought,  and  where  the  deficiency  was 
not  remedied  by  deep  and  good  cultivation,  or  copious  waterings, 
the  Pea  season  would  be  a  short  one.  But  Pea  crops  in  gardens 
always  repay  for  the  best  attention,  such  as  deep  tillage,  heavy 
manuring,  and  artificial  watering  when  required.  In  shallow 
light  soils  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  Peas  would  fail,  or 
some  good  varieties  only  prove  moderately  satisfactory  in  1884, 
but  with  those  named  above  failure  would  occur  thi'ough  want 
of  cultivation,  and  not  from  any  lack  of  good  properties  in  the 
Peas.  Where  ground  cannot  be  specially  deeply  dug  and  manured 
for  Peas,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  dig  out  a  trench  about  2  feet 
wide  and  the  same  in  depth,  to  be  filled  with  rich  material  for 
the  Peas.  As  a  I’ule  we  never  grow  our  Peas  as  close  as  they  can 
conveniently  follow  each  other,  but  they  are  kept  wide  apart 
with  some  rows  of  dwarfer  vegetables  between,  and  we  always 
follow  the  trenching-out  plan  of  preparing  the  ground  for  each 
row.  Light  manure  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  in  producing  fine 
crops  of  Peas  in  dry  weather,  while  mulching  over  the  roots  is 
an  excellent  summer  practice,  and  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was 
a  season  when  they  required  it  more  and  wei*e  benefited  by  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  during  the  past  summer.— J,  Muir,  Margam 
Park. 

ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

I  ALSO  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
and  am  indebted  to  it  for  many  valuable  hints  which  have  con¬ 


tributed  to  my  success  in  the  cultivation  of  various  plants,  and 
among  others  of  orchard-house  trees.  The  latter  bubble,  as  your 
correspondent  calls  it,  has  with  me  been  sparkling  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity  for  about  thirty  years  and  has  not  yet  burst.  I 
would  ask,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  favour 
of  a  system  which,  whatever  its  drawbacks  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  some,  is  yet  when  properly  managed  calculated  to  afford  the 
amateur  a  fair  supply  of  fruit  and  a  large  amount  of  pleasure. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  who  adopted  Mr.  Rivers’  plan,  and  I  not 
only  read  his  b  jok  but  visited  him  at  Sawbridgeworth,  and  found 
hioi  so  intelligent,  pleasant,  and  courteous  that  I  soon  gathered 
from  him  both  in  seeing  and  hearing  all  the  information  that 
I  required,  and  let  me  add  that,  having  sought  his  advice,  I 
followed  it. 

1  thought  that  it  was  as  well  whilst  I  was  about  it  to  put  up 
a  substantial  house ;  so  I  pulled  down  a  wall  which  ran  across 
the  centi’e  of  my  garden  and  used  the  materials  as  a  foundation, 
which  I  raised  2^  feet  high.  On  this  I  erected  a  span-roofed 
hou-e  72  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad,  with  glass  ventilators  that 
could  be  opened  the  whole  length  of  the  building  on  both  sides. 
What  a  London  firm  would  have  charged  for  such  a  building  I 
know  not,  but  to  me  it  was  comparatively  cheap.  I  was  my  own 
architect,  bought  my  rafters  ready  for  use  and  my  glass  cut  to 
size,  and  while  the  village  carpenter  put  up  the  woodwork  my 
own  man  put  in  the  glass.  Half  of  the  house  is  heated  and  is 
used  as  a  vinery  and  for  Camellias  with  other  winter-flowering 
plants.  The  other  half  is  my  orchard  house,  the  central  bed  of 
which  is  given  to  fruit  trees,  the  side  beds  to  flowers.  The  par¬ 
tition  between  the  two  houses  is  of  glass,  and  has  a  panel  on 
each  side  which  can  be  open  or  shut,  so  that  if  a  late  spring  frost 
is  apprehended  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  I  can  throw  in  a 
little  heat  and  make  all  safe.  The  number  of  trees  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  their  size.  This  year  I  have  had  fourteen, 
which  have  yielded  about  sixty  dozen  fine  fruits.  Had  I  trusted 
to  trees  on  the  open  wall  the  result  would  probably  have  been 
nil.  At  least  such  has  been  the  case  for  many  years  whilst 
trying  to  grow  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  orchard-house  trees 
and  its  difficulties.  Your  correspondent  speaks  of  the  need  of 
patience  and  perseverance,  but  will  he  tell  me  how  many  plants 
can  be  brought  to  perfection  without  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  ? 
If  you  are  content  to  have  in  your  house  misshapen  plants  lolling 
about  from  side  to  side  and  curled  with  blight  you  may  easily 
grow  such  without  trouble ;  but  if  you  want  a  seemly  and  shapely 
plant  on  which  your  eye  can  rest  with  satisfaction  from  first  to 
last  much  care  and  watchfulness,  much  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance,  must  necessarily  be  exercised. 

Your  correspondent  next  proceeds  t)  suggest  what  may 
happen  in  the  choice  and  use  of  soil  and  in  the  choice  of  trees, 
and  I  feel  inclined  to  supplement  his  many  “  mays  ”  with  this 
additional  one.  A  man  may  want  common  sense,  and  if  so  he 
had  certainly  better  not  attempt  the  cultivation  of  any  plants. 
He  evidently  is  not  fit  for  that  entomological  warfare,  which, 
however,  is  not  so  fearful  a  thing  as  “  H.  W.  H.”  represents  it. 
The  novice  may  be  frightened  at  the  hose  which  he  marshals 
with  so  much  effect,  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  softsoap  will 
keep  the  enemy  away.  I  melt  2  lbs.  of  softsoap  in  four  gallons 
of  water,  and  put  half  a  pint  of  this  mixture  to  every  four 
gallons  of  water  that  I  use  for  syringing  night  an  !  morning,  and 
neither  green  fly,  nor  red  spider,  nor  thrips  nor  ants  interferes 
with  my  amusement.  And  what  a  pleasure  it  is  !  Can  anything 
be  more  beautiful  than  an  orchard  house  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  ?  or  anything  more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  setting 
of  the  fruit  and  its  gradual  development  among  the  tender  leaves 
until  it  reaches  maturity,  whilst  banks  of  flowers  on  either  side 
lend  their  aid  to  enliven  the  scene,  and  Stocks  and  Mignonette 
help  to  relieve  the  bare  look  of  the  ground  on  which  the  trees 
are  placed  ?  Now  that  they  are  removed  the  bed  has  had  a 
dressing  of  liquid  manure  and  has  been  planted  with  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  which  will  keep  us  gay  till  Christmas. 

But  I  should  weary  your  readers  to  tell  all  the  uses  to  which 
my  orchard  house  is  put.  Early  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  find  a 
place  there  in  spring,  and  being  pricked  out  from  the  seed  bed 
into  small  pots  become  sturdy  plants  by  the  time  the  weather 
admits  of  their  being  planted  out.  One  caution  I  would  give 
about  the  choice  of  trees,  which  is  this  :  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  trees  from  the  nursery  of  any  size  the  symmetry  of  which 
is  not  spoilt  in  packing  by  broken  branches.  Hence  my  plan 
has  been  to  buy  maiden  trees,  cut  them  back  to  five  or  six  eyes, 
and  plant  them  in  the  open.  The  next  year  I  pot  them,  cut  them 
back  again,  and  still  grow  them  out  of  doors.  The  third  year 
they  will  bear  from  one  to  two  dozen  fruits.  By  buying  a  few 
plants  every  three  or  four  years  I  have  a  stock  ready  to  replace 
any  trees  that  may  fai^  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  them  trained 
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to  suit  my  own  fancy,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
growin"  them.  I  have,  of  course,  seen  large  trees  grown  as 
“H.  W.  H.”  describes;  but  the  fault  which  I  find  with  that 
system  is  that  you  have  too  many  fruit  ripe  at  one  time  and  it  is 
soon  all  gone,  whereas  by  pot  culture  and  a  judicious  choice  of 
sorts  you  may  prolong  the  season  and  have  a  good  supply  of 
fruit  for  a  succession  of  weehs.  My  advice,  then,  to  persons 
of  small  means  and  limited  space  would  be,  By  all  means  have 
an  orchard  house  as  affording  the  most  useful  result  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure. 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  trees  clean  syringe  the  leaves  on 
the  right  side.  Many  gardeners  seem  to  imagine  that  they  have 
done  this  when  they  wet  the  upper  surface,  but  the  enemy  is 
concealed  beneath,  and  no  amount  of  water  on  the  upper  surface 
will  dislodge  him.  The  syringe  which  I  use  is  one  originally 
made  by  Tylor.  It  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  appreciated, 
and  they  no  longer  keep  it  in  stock.  It  draws  water  for  itself 
through  an  indiarubber  tube  5  feet  long,  and  has  a  nozzle  with 
a  moveable  joint,  which  when  turned  at  right  angles  sends  the 
water  under  the  leaves.  I  would  not  be  without  it  on  any  account. 
— Senex. 


POTATO  CULTURE  AND  POTATO  DISEASE- 
SCIENCE  VERSUS  PRACTICE. 

The  very  witty  paper  of  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  in  the  issue  of  the 
Dth  inst.  induces  me  to  ask  you  to  find  room  for  some  further  disserta¬ 
tions  on  a  kindred  subject ;  though  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  one  of 
the  “ignorant  crotchetmongers ”  who  ventured  to  compete  for  the  grand 
prize  of  £100  therein  referred  to,  and  was  consequently  a  contributor  to 
these  essays,  “  all  of  which  were  of  course  so  feeble  or  atrociously  bad 
that  the  prize  was  necessarily  altogether  withheld,”  I  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  your  compliance.  Still  (if  you  will  allow  me)  as  some  sort  of 
justification  for  the  fatuity  that  led  me  to  write,  and  after  this  lapse  of 
time  leads  me  to  own  to  it,  I  would  urge  that  I  was  at  that  time  under  a 
delusion — the  delusion  that  the  object  of  the  prize  given  was,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  such  practical  information  as  might  be  utilised  in  the  repression 
or  amelioration  of  the  Potato  disease  rather  than  a  conglomeration  of 
abstruse  scientific  terms  and  disquisitions,  which  in  effect  would  merely 
leave  the  matter  where  they  found  it.  Consequently  I  neglected  my 
nids  and  spores  and  oospores,  and  contented  myself  with  a  record  of 
different  experiments  I  had  made,  and  what  I  had  gleaned  from  them, 
with  speculative  arguments  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  founded  upon 
analogical  data.  And  here  was  the  mistake  I  made.  Practical  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
as  also  those  which  made  it  possible  altogether  to  neutralise  its  ravages, 
were  at  a  discount,  it  was  only  the  unveiling  of  the  occult  mysteries 
attending  its  procreation  and  birth  that  could  find  favour. 

Now  do  not  let  it  be  thought  that  I  treat  lightly  the  teachings  of 
science,  far  from  it ;  still  in  some  cases  the  teachings  of  practice  are  at 
least  equally  valuable.  For  instance,  few  can  fail  to  be  interested  in 
what  entomologists  tell  us  is  the  life  history  of  the  aphis — its  series  of 
viviparous  generations,  &c.,  &o.  Yet  when  I  was  in  charge  of  the  houses 
at  my  father’s  nursery  the  practical  information  that  tobacco  smoke  and 
tobacco  water  would  check  the  ravages  of  these  interesting  creatures  was  of 
far  more  consequence  to  me  than  their  method  of  procreation.  Thus  when 
I  learned  that  the  coveted  prize  of  £100  was  to  be  offered  to  a  foreign 
savant  to  induce  him  to  fathom  the  mysteries  pertaining  to  Peronospora 
infestans,  I  ventured  to  predict  to  the  numerous  friends  who  kindly 
condoled  with  me  upon  my  egregious  failure,  that  the  learned  fungologist 
would  never  tell  us  enough  about  it  to  enable  us  to  check  the  Potato 
disease,  and  even  ridiculed  to  them  the  learned  Council  who  so 
hastily  assumed  that  the  fungoid  parasite  was  necessarily  a  cause  when  it 
was  possibly  only  a  consequence.  Of  course  I  was  rash,  but  the  pre¬ 
diction  was  not  far.  wrong  ;  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  about 
consequence  versus  cause  even  yet,  though  if  the  oospores  discovered  by 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith  are  able  to  reproduce  themselves  and  transmit 
the  disease  (as  it  is  called)  to  successive  generations  of  plants,  it  is  almost 
overwhelming  evidence  in  favour  of  cause. 

Those  who,  like  myself,  have  been  used  to  force  Cucumbers  and  Roses 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  know  how  easily  a  house  of  either  may 
be  infested  with  mildew — stimulated  too  much  with  liquid  manure, 
exposure  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  cold  east  wind,  and  frosts.  There  it  is, 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  gives  place  to  leaves  whose  every  pore  is 
clogged  by  its  parasitic  enemy.  Now  is  this  unnatural  and  diseased  state 
of  the  plants  caused  by  the  interference  of  the  mildew  with  their  natural 
functions,  or  is  the  mildew  apparent  only  because  the  sudden  check  to 
the  over-stimulated  growth  has  induced  such  derangement  of  the  tissues 
as  to  encourage  abnormal  development  in  the  parasitic  form  ?  Also  how 
is  it  that  the  Scotch  Champion  Potato,  for  example,  obtained  direct  from 
the  north  of  Scotland,  is  perfectly  vigorous  and  shows  no  disease,  while 
after  a  few  years  spent  in  a  more  enervating  climate  it  is  much  less 
robust,  and  its  tubers  diseased  are  plentifully  infested  by  the  parasitic 
Peronospora  ?  This  I  have  seen  repeatedly  and  over  many  acres  where 
examples  of  the  robust  and  weakly  were  grown  side  by  side.  Now  was 
the  disease  in  the  one  the  consequence  of  weakened  constitution  or  not  ? 
If  not,  why  did  not  the  attacking  Peronospora  creep  out  of  one  trench 
into  another  and  serve  all  alike  1  This,  by  the  way,  for  young  gardeners 
to  think  over, 


In  my  discarded  essay  I  advanced  the  theory  that  the  disease  did  not, 
as  was  then  believed,  make  its  way  down  the  stalk  after  attacking  the 
foliage,  but  that  the  spores  carried  by  the  air  or  rain  made  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  tubers,  and  this,  I  believe,  now  is  generally  accepted  as 
true.  I  also  detailed  the  results  of  numerous  experiments,  some  of  which 
proved  that  it  was  possible  to  save  from  attack  any  portion  of  a  field  or 
garden  however  bad  the  disease  might  present  itself,  though  unfortunately 
the  means  employed  would  be  impracticable  upon  a  large  scale.  Since 
then  in  a  desultory  way  I  have  tried  further  experiments,  chiefly  in 
corroboration  of  those  narrated,  and  I  have,  though  laying  no  claim  to 
scientific  attainments,  learned  enough  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  the 
disease  and  the  mode  of  its  procedure  to  say  that  practically  I  can 
retard  or  accelerate  its  progress  either  upon  land  of  one  kind  or  other 
(that  is  in  seasons  when  the  disease  is  prevalent),  and  dare  undertake 
from  one  tuber  to  cut  four  sets,  one  of  which,  planted  on  land  where 
nearly  all  decay,  shall  produce  sound  tubers,  while  the  other  close  by  has 
nearly  all  rotten  ;  and  the  remaining  sets  planted  on  land  where  the 
disease  is  almost  unknown  shall  have  one  root  practically  worthless, 
while  the  other  is  sound.  But  I  am  already  intruding  on  your  space,  so 
conclude  by  remarking  that,  partly  favoured  by  circumstances  and  greatly 
by  the  experience  I  made  an  effort  to  relate  in  1873,  I  have  never  even 
in  the  worst  years  of  the  disease  been  without  a  fair  crop  of  sound 
Potatoes,  and  never  had  to  replace,  since  I  knew  what  a.  Potato  was, 
the  dish  of  this  favourite  esculent  by  any  other  vegetable, — W. 
Godwin,  jun. 


DINNER-TABLE  DECORATION. 

I  THINK  “  W.  B.”  has  done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to 
this  very  important  subject,  and  also  in  wishing  for  the  ideas  of  other 
“young  scribes,”  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  useful  inforrnation 
may  be  widely  diffused  through  the  medium  of  this  Journal  if  the 
young  men  to  whom  this  kind  of  work  is  generally  entrusted  will 
help  each  other,  by  recording  in  its  pages  the  result  of  their  experi¬ 
ence.  This  matter  requires  the  most  artistic  abilities  of  the  gardener, 
especially  where  there  is  a  succession  of  parties,  rendering  it  necessary 
to  have  totally  different  styles  of  arrangement  to  give  variety  on 
each  occasion,  and  when  perhaps  the  materials  at  command  are  very 
limited  ;  but  it  is  surprising  what  good  results  may  often  be  obtained 
by  the  most  common  materials  when  the  arrangement  is  artistically 
designed  and  ingeniously  carried  out. 

What  may  be  called  a  golden  rule  in  dinner-table  decoration  is 
always  to  have  some  distinct  feature  in  each  arrangement.  If  a  design 
is  worked  out  in  coloured  leaves  let  them  be  used  in  such  quantities 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  colour  and  effect  to  the  whole.  If  cut 
flowers  are  used  for  filling  glasses  or  epergnes  let  them  forrn  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  arrangement,  and  sometimes  let  plants,  either 
large  or  small,  supply  colour,  grace,  and  beauty.  One  of  the  most 
popular  ways  of  decorating  a  dinner  table  is  to  use  rather  tall  trumpet¬ 
shaped  glasses  with  projecting  arms,  which  support  smaller  cups  or 
trumpets  around  the  central  one,  and  a  rather  wide  dish-like  base. 
The  dish  should  be  arranged  with  the  largest  flowers,  using  as  much 
as  possible  those  that  show  to  the  best  advantage  when  the  eye  looks 
down  upon  them.  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  upright -growing  Roses, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Camellias  are  all  good  for  the  purpose,  with  a 
few  sprays  of  some  light  material  to  take  off  the  stiffness  ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  the  base  particularly  light  when  you  have  a 
tier  of  smaller  glasses  above.  The  arrangement  of  these  should 
always  be  extremely  light  and  graceful  ;  nothing  approaching  stiff¬ 
ness  or  heaviness  is  allowable.  The  flowers  used  should  be  of  the 
lightest  description,  such  as  Bouvardias,  Jasmines,  Begonias, 
Plumbagos,  Ericas,  and  Epacrises,  with  a  few  Grasses  intermixed, 
and  a  light  fringe  of  Adiantum  or  Pteris  serrulata,  to  which  might  be 
added  a  few  sprays  of  Fuchsias,  Begonia  fuchsioides,  or  any  other 
small  pendulous  flowers.  When  the  above  plan  is  well  carried  out 
there  is  nothing  to  surpass  it  for  elegance  and  beauty.  It  is  also  a 
style  that  finds  great  favour  with  the  judges  at  many  of  the  best 
exhibitions. 

A  very  pretty  effect  can  also  be  obtained  by  using  small  plants 
or  Ferns  placed  in  glass,  silver,  or  china  ornaments,  and  dotted  about 
at  regular  intervals  on  the  table,  with  one  large  plant  and  a  few 
smaller  ones  tastefully  arranged  in  a  bowl  for  the  centre.  There  are 
numbers  of  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I  will  mention  a  few 
that  I  have  found  particularly  so  :  Pandanus  Veitchii,  P.  utilis,  and 
P.  elegantissimus,  Dracaenas  terminalis,  ignea,  and  congesta.  Crotons 
angustifolius  and  Chelsonii,  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  Cyperus 
alternifolius  and  variegatus  (struck  from  tops),  Grevillea  robusta,  and 
Caladium  argyrites.  Aralias  Veitchii  and  gracilis  are  often  used  on 
account  of  their  lightness,  but  one  great  objection  to  them  is  the  dull 
colour  of  their  leaves,  which  do  not  look  well  by  artificial  light.  The 
best  Aralia  I  know  for  the  pm-pose  is  A.  leptophylla,  which  has  the 
same  style  of  growth  as  A.  Veitchii,  with  leaves  of  a  fresh  green 
colour. 

When  the  arrangement  consists  principally  of  leaves  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  variety  of  colour  and  design.  A  surprisingly 
beautiful  effect  can  be  produced  by  the  green,  variegated,  and 
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autumnal  tints.  They  look  well  when  arranged  as  arcs  of  a  circle 
joining  a  continuous  line  around  the  table,  or  at  the  base  of  the  dessert 
dishes,  candlesticks,  or  the  epergne,  if  one  is  used.  A  little  practice 
will  soon  enable  a  person  of  taste  to  work  out  various  combinations 
o-f  form  and  colour  far  better  than  I  can  describe  in  writing.  I  will 
enumerate  a  few  kinds  of  leaves  that  are  very  useful  for  the  purpose  : 
Coleus,  Fittonia,  Berberis  aquifolia,  Cissus  discolor,  Ampelopsis, 
Abutilon,  Ivy,  and  Gannas.  I  have  attempted  to  Avrite  these  few 
remarks  with  the  hope  that  many  will  be  induced  to  state  their 
experience  of  this  subject,  of  increasing  importance,  in  the  study  of 
which  many  an  evening  hour  may  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent. 
— H.  Duxkin. 


JUSSTiEA  GRANDIFLORA. 

We  are  indebted  to  Carolina  for  the  plant  our  figure  represents.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1872,  but  appears  to  have  found  little 
favour  amongst  cultivators.  Loudon  pays  a  poor  compliment  to  this 
family  of  plants,  regarding  them  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Jussieu. 
Aussifea  grandiflora  is  an  aquatic  plant.  A  greenhouse  is  suitable  for  its 
cultivation.  Though  possessing  no  great  beauty  it  might  be  included  in 
4he  collections  of  those  desirous  of  growing  plants  of  this  nature.  It 


may  be  increased  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  pots  drained  and  filled 
with  a  composf  of  loam  and  sandy  peat  and  placed  in  water  ;  also  by 
•division.  Where  there  is  no  aquarium  large  basins  or  bowls  may  be 
substituted.  I  have  sometimes  beaten  clay  firmly  in  the  bottom  of 
crdinary  garden  pots  for  some  of  my  aquatic  pets,  and  they  have  succeeded 
beyond  my  expectation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  more 
interest  taken  in  the  various  species  of  water-loving  plants,  which  when 
once  established  require  but  little  attention. — N. 


TOMATO  PLANTS  FROM  AUTUMN  CUTTINGS. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  obtaining  healthy  fruitful  Tomato  plants 
early  in  spring  than  by  taking  cuttings  now,  rooting  them,  and  after¬ 
wards  keeping  them  in  an  intermediate  temperature  until  January,  or 
into  spring  if  necessary,  before  fruiting  them.  Propagation  by  cuttings 
has  many  advantages.  In  trying  a  batch  of  seedings,  if  one  or  two  turn 
out  extra  good,  probably  they  may  have  been  fertilised  by  some  of  the 
inferior  ones  when  in  bloom,  and  if  seed  is  saved  from  a  fruit  of  this 
kind,  the  progeny  may  be  grievously  disappointing  ;  but  if  cuttings  are 
taken  of  the  best  varieties,  kept  throughout  the  winter,  and  fruited  by 
themselves  next  season,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  deterioration.  From 
a  batch  of  many  I  have  this  year  selected  one  as  being  the  most  robust 
grower,  freest  fruiter,  largest  and  most  handsome  I  have  seen,  but  few 
seeds  will  be  saved  of  it  this  season,  as  we  have  a  large  number  of  young 
plants  which  were  recently  inserted  as  cuttings.  All  Tomato  plants  have 
many  young  growths  on  them  at  this  time.  Some  of  the  most  robust  of 
these  should  be  taken  at  once,  made  into  a  cutting  in  the  usual  way, 
placed  singly  into  the  smallest  sized  pots,  plunged  in  a  gentle  heat,  and 
iu  ten  days  they  will  be  rooted  and  ready  for  placing  on  some  light  airy 


shelf  for  the  winter.  As  they  show  an  inclination  to  grow  the  point  may 
be  constantly  kept  pinched  out  of  the  leading  shoot,  as  there  is  no  reason 
in  having  them  tall  until  they  are  shifted  into  larger  pots  and  started 
into  growth  for  fruiting  ;  and  about  Christmas  or  after  the  new  year  will 
be  early  enough  to  begin  operations  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  then  the  great 
advantage  of  having  cutting  plants  to  deal  with  will  be  felt,  as  they  will 
fruit  much  earlier  and  be  more  prolific  than  any  plants  which  could  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  now  or  in  spring.— A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE. 

Though  the  establishment  of  which  Mr.  George  Bunyard  is  the 
active  and  practical  head  is  entitled  to  the  prefix  “  old,”  as  the  business 
was  established  in  the  last  century,  the  term  only  applies  strictly  to  the 
comparatively  small  home  surroundings,  the  chief  nurseries,  one  two  miles 
west,  and  the  other  the  same  distance  east  of  the  town  being  young,  the 
oldest  just  rising  into  manhood,  for  neither  of  them  has  attained  its 
majority,  and  both  have  as  healthy  an  appearance  as  the  most  critical 
observer  could  desire  to  see. 

Kent  in  August  is  beautiful,  the  forests  of  Hops  which  clothe  the 
sides  of  the  hills  and  spread  down  the  tortuous  valleys  then  approaching 
their  prime,  while  the  far-stretching  orchards  sparkle  with  red  and  golden 
fruit.  In  October  the  outlook  is  somewhat  dingy,  for  the  Hops  are  picked, 
the  bine  lying  in  black  heaps  on  the  land,  and  the  poles  piled  in  cones 
like  a  lot  of  huge  dark-fluted  extinguishers  that  are  not  exactly  orna¬ 
mental  ;  the  fruit,  too,  is  gathered,  or  most  of  it,  only  a  little  now 
remaining,  the  crops  of  early  Apples  especially,  having  been  better, 
perhaps,  than  is  supposed  by  far-away  dwellers  from  the  “  garden  of 
England.”  But  if  we  cannot  see  the  fruit  we  can  see  the  trees — old 
trees  in  fields,  not  a  few  of  them  scraggy  and  approaching  the  end,  with 
young  trees  in  the  nurseries  to  take  their  places,  and  enough  to  spare  for 
other  districts.  To  see  these  young  trees  in  various  forms,  immense 
numbers,  and  of  superior  quality,  we  find  our  way  to  the  Allington 
Nursery. 

This,  as  before  observed,  is  about  two  miles  westward  of  Maidstone, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  site  better  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees.  The  soil  is  of  the  best — a  medium  sandy  fertile  loam, 
thoroughly  drained,  and  the  position  fully  exposed — conditions  for  pro¬ 
ducing  free  and  healthy  growth  and  its  satisfactory  maturation.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  great  extent  of  ground  occupied  with  fruit  trees  was 
a  wild  wood.  This  has  been  cleared  away,  the  roots  “grubbed,”  the 
land  trenched,  tons  of  ragstone  excavated,  and  the  whole  is  now  clean  as 
a  garden.  Work  of  this  kind  extending  over  forty  or  fifty  acres  so  well 
accomplished,  and  the  ground  cropped  as  it  is  now,  is  no  light  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  ground  is  boldly  undulated,  and  gentle  slopes  are  to  be  found 
to  almost  every  point  of  the  compass.  This  is  of  advantage  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  trees  and  Roses,  and  experience  teaches  the  positions  in 
which  the  different  kinds  succeed  the  best.  The  configuration  of  the 
ground  also  renders  the  nursery  picturesque,  and  a  tour  of  the  grass 
paths  which  intersect  the  groves  of  trees  is  both  agreeable  and  instruc¬ 
tive. 

The  fruit  farmers  of  Kent  are  somewhat  exacting  in  their  requirements, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  telling  them  the  stocks  are  good.  They  must  see  and 
examine  for  themselves,  and  the  grower  who  has  not  something  to  show 
that  will  bear  critical  examination  is  not  likely  to  have  many  visitors. 
They  require  trees  that  are  clean — that  is,  the  wood  free  from  canker  or 
blemish  of  any  kind,  also  essentially  fruitful  without  being  stunted  in 
growth.  Such  trees  they  have  been  in  the  habitof  finding  at  Allington  since 
the  nursery  was  established,  and  they  can  find  them  now.  The  proprietor 
having  found  that  he  could  satisfy  what  may  be  termed  his  county  elient.o, 
was  justified  in  making  his  resources  widely  known,  and  the  result  of  his 
enterprise  has  led  to  the  expansion  of  his  business  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  What  was  once  a  small  but  respectable  local  nursery  has 
developed  into  an  establishment  that  ranks  with  the  best  of  its  kind, 
having  a  “  nation  of  customers.” 

And  there  is  room  for  all.  A  glance  at  the  decrepit  character  of 
orchards  all  over  the  country  and  the  acres  of  ground  that  are  occupied 
with  inferior  varieties  of  the  most  useful  fruit,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  young  orchards  of  great  extent  are  being  established  in 
countries  which,  though  distant,  are  brought  near  enough  by  fast 
steamers  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  our  markets,  must  lead  to 
extensive  planting  “  at  home  ”  if  British  growers  are  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  production  of  useful,  wholesome,  marketable  fruit. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  that  they  should  not  do  so.  The  climatal 
impediments  that  exist  here  are  not  absent  over  the  water  ;  and  if  bad 
fruit  years  have  to  be  admitted  so  have  bad  cereal  harvests  from  time 
immemorial ;  yet  farmers  have  continued,  and  will  continue  growing 
grain,  and  fruit-growers  have  continued  and  will  continue  planting  trees  ; 
in  fact,  they  must  continue,  or  they  will  lag  behind,  and  only  be  famed 
for  second-rate  produce  that  cannot  be  profitably  grown.  The  fruit  of 
the  future  must  be  of  the  best,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  either  on  a 
large  scale  for  supplying  the  markets,  or  in  smaller  quantities  for  home 
consumption  by  regularly  and  periodically  planting  healthy  young 
trees  of  the  foremost  varieties. 

In  nurseries  such  as  this,  where  trees  do  not  remain  long  in  stock,  we 
do  not  expect  to  find  any  great  quantity  of  fruit,  yet  some  of  the  two 
and  three-year-old  bush  and  pyramid  trees  are  usually  found  bearing. 
In  October  the  early  Apples  were  gathered,  such  as  the  Lord  Suffields 
and  others  ;  but  some  fruit  was  seen  on  later  sorts  good  in  size  and  of 
remarkable  colour.  Such  richly  coloured  Cellini  Apples  are  rarely  seen 
— dark  reddish  crimson.  Is  there  “  something  in  the  soil  ”  to  account 
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for  this  wonderful  colour,  or  is  it  due  to  atmospheric  causes  ?  Perhaps 
both  exert  an  influence  ;  certain  it  is  the  fruit  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
was  the  darkest,  but  that  on  the  shaded  sides  of  the  trees  is  of  a  rieher 
rosy  red  than  it  is  often  produced  in  the  sun.  The  heavily  laden  trees 
of  this  free-bearing  variety  were  very  handsome.  Particularly  striking, 
too,  were  sturdy  examples  of  Lord  Derby,  bearing  huge  fruit  bountifully. 
This  is  evidently  a  most  abundant  early-bearing  Apple  in  a  dwarf  state, 
and  is  thus  admirably  adapted  for  bushes,  from  which  the  heavy  fruit  is 
less  likely  to  be  blown  than  off  more  exposed  standards.  Lady  Henniker, 
Stirling  Castle,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling  are  amongst  the  free-bearers  in 
a  small  state.  The  Melon  Apple  bears  heavily  its  handsome  well- 
formed  fruit,  which  was  brilliantly  coloured;  and  Annie  Elizabeth  is 
increasing  in  repute,  the  tree  being  a  good  grower  and  bearer  of  fine 
solid  Apples.  The  useful  Apple,  Pott’s  Seedling,  is  notable  ;  the  New 
Hawthornden,  heavily  laden  with  splendid  fruit,  as  also  are  the  handsome 
and  productive  Loddington  Seedling  and  Grenadier,  both  grand  culinary 
varieties.  A  Russian  Apple,  Rambourd  d’Hiver,  is  a  strong,  sturdy 
grower,  and  the  fruit  very  large  and  fine  ;  and  very  beautiful  are  fruits 
of  The  Queen,  for  which  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  had  a  certificate  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Warner’s  King  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  late  Apples, 
bearing  noble  fruit. 

Amongst  dessert  kinds,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  fine  in  size  and  colour 
on  healthy  fruitful  trees,  and  the  Ross  Nonpareil  is  particularly  attractive, 
while  the  profitable  and  popular  King  of  the  Pippins  commands  attention. 
Those  are  a  few  of  the  many  good  varieties  bearing  superior  fruit. 

Particular  attention  is  given  in  establishing  the  different  varieties  on 
stocks  that  experience  proves  to  be  the  most  suitable.  Some  are  worked 
on  the  Nonesuch,  others  on  the  Doucin,  some  on  the  Broad-leaved 
Paradise,  and  a  few  even  for  dwarf  work  on  the  free  stock — a  Crab,  but 
not  the  wild  Crab  of  the  hedgerows.  The  French  Paradise  stock  is  very 
sparingly  employed,  if  at  all,  as  it  restricts  the  growth  of  the  trees  too 
much  for  Mr.  Bunyard’s  practical  and  discriminating  clients,  who  grow 
fruit  in  the  moderately  fertile  soil  in  fields  rather  than  in  rich  and  deep 
ground  in  gardens. 

Budding  is  the  method  of  propagation  usually  adopted,  and  by  no 
other  process  is  it  possible  to  effect  better  unions.  Trees  intended  for 
standards  are  also  budded  not  far  abore  the  ground,  the  stem  being 
formed  of  the  variety  added,  not  of  the  stock,  and  the  lateral  growths  are 
not  trimmed  off  smoothly  the  first  year  as  if  trimming  walking  sticks,  as 
the  growths  feed  and  strengthen  the  stems.  The  growths  from  the  bud 
this  season  vary  from  5  to  7  feet,  many  of  the  Plums  exceeding  that 
height,  and  strong  in  proportion. 

Standard  trees  are  not  standards  in  name  merely,  but  have  stems  of 
6  feet  and  upwards,  so  that  when  the  trees  are  planted  the  ground  can  be 
cropped  between  them,  and  horses  and  cattle  pass  under  the  heads  if 
required.  Of  these  standard  trees  there  are  miniature  forests  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Damsons,  one  flat  of  the  latter,  Crittendens, 
numbering  some  10,000  trees  ready  for  planting  ;  and  this  is  just  an 
example  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the 
number  of  Pears  grown  as  standards,  the  varieties  consisting  mainly  of  the 
Hessle,  Caillot  Rosat,  and  Lammas  Pears  for  orchards,  and  many  choice 
sorts  for  gardens,  as  indicated  in  the  catalogue.  Of  Plums  the  number 
is  surprising,  showing  that  the  demand  must  be  great ;  it  is  perhaps 
greatest  of  all  for  Victoria  and  The  Czar,  while  Rivers’  Prolific,  Belgian 
Purple,  Pond’s  Seedling,  and  Grand  Duke  are  evidently  popular  favourites  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  this  should  he  so  when  their  great  productiveness 
and  useful  fruit  are  borne  in  mind. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  well  grown,  trained,  and  ripened,  the 
season  having  been  favourable  for  them  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  are 
standard  trees  under  glass  trained  to  wires  in  a  huge  orchard  house. 
These  trees  have  been  budded  low,  with  the  object  of  obviating  the 
bulging  of  the  stems  where  bent  to  the  wires,  as  too  often  results  when 
the  union  is  effected  there  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
are  not  Plums  but  Peaches  ;  and  finer  stems  and  heads  for  the  age  of  the 
trees — two  seasons’  growth  from  the  bud — were  never  seen.  They  are 
capable  of  bearing  excellent  crops  on  the  long  yet  strong  and  well- 
ripened  shoots. 

Among  the  small  fruits  all  the  most  famous  of  the  Lancashire  prize 
Gooseberries  are  grown  ;  but  for  field  and  market  culture,  such  as  Early 
Sulphur,  Velvet  White,  Warrington,  Crown  Bob,  Lancashire  Lad,  and 
Rifleman  are  mainly  relied  on  and  provided  in  thousands.  Of  Currants, 
the  favourite  red  is  Victoria,  and  of  Blacks,  Baldwin’s  and  Lee’s  Prolific ; 
Carter’s  New  Champion  being  also  represented.  The  favourite  Raspberry 
for  growing  by  the  acre  in  fields  is  Carter’s  Prolific,  being  sturdy  and 
fruitful,  but  for  quality  and  culture  in  gardens  Prince  of  Wales  is  not 
perhaps  surpassed,  and  for  late  bearing  Belle  de  Fontenay.  Nuts  are  of 
course  represented,  suckerless  young  trees  just  as  they  ought  to  he  and 
must  be  to  satisfy  experienced  cultivators,  all  the  leading  varieties 
being  represented  ;  and  here,  too,  we  find  amongst  other  things  a  true 
stock  of  the  excellent  Hawkes’  Champagne  Rhubarb,  whieh  has  had  the 
honour  of  being  eertificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Then  there  are  Roses  in  thousands  on  all  sorts  of  stocks,  also  on  their 
own  roots,  with  Rhododendrons,  American  plants,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  ;  in  fact,  something  of  everything  to  make  a  nursery  complete. 

For  forest  trees  and  Conifers  of  all  the  useful  kinds  we  must  go  to  the 
eastern  nursery,  known  as  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  we  find  them  in 
plenty,  as,  for  example,  40,000  Ash  trees  in  one  batch,  and  so  on,  these 
being  grown  for  walking  sticks  ;  but  if  we  go  on  enumerating  there  is 
no  knowing  when  the  end  will  come,  therefore  much  must  be  passed  that 
might  be  noted  ;  but  this  must  in  justice  be  said,  that  for  excellence  of 
stock,  both  as  to  variety  and  quality,  with  the  order  and  neatness  that 


prevail,  also  the  evidences  of  care  and  good  management  everywhere, 
these  nurseries  of  seventy  or  eighty  acres  are  a  credit  to  Mr.  Bunyard, 
and  to  the^reat  fruit-growing  county  of  Kent,  in  which  he  is  so  honour¬ 
ably  knownN«nd  widely  esteemed.  Although  absent  when  the  stock  was 
inspected  the^ttentiveness  of  his  courteous  representative,  Mr.  A. 
Robinson  must  ^t  be  overlooked  by — A  Casual  Visitor. 


NOTES  ON  LATE  GRAPES. 

Late  Grapes  should  be  fairly  well  coloured  now;  in  fact.  Lady  Downe’s 
should  be  perhaps  the  best  of  all  in  this  respect  on  account  of  the  fruit  of 
this  variety  being  eut  for  bottling  early,  in  my  case  before  Christmas. 
Gros  Maroc  is  still  the  earlier  of  the  two  in  colouring,  though  far  from 
being  ripe.  Alicante  is  always  good  in  colour,  yet  it  has  been  hinted  to 
me  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  this  very  useful  Grape 
has  not  generally  the  dense  bloom  usual  to  this  variety,  owing  to  the  very 
hot  season.  I  can  see  a  more  reddish  tint  than  usual  in  the  Grapes  here, 
and  in  one  house  I  have  just  seen  Grapes  which  have  been  ripe  some 
time  and  are  fast  losing  their  freshness.  How  many  growers  of  Gros 
Colman,  those  especially  who  grow  for  market,  can  say  their  Grapes  are 
coloured  ?  Mine  certainly  are  not,  yet  I  do  not  fear  ;  a  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  variety  being  that  it  will  colour  even  up  to  November,  and 
then  will  keep.  Of  course  we  have  plenty  of  Gros  Colman  bunches  in 
good  condition,  but  quite  half  the  crop  has  yet  to  finish. 

The  past  warm  season  has  not  been  very  favourable  to  the  production 
of  foliage  unless  kept  clean,  which  in  many  cases  owing  to  scarcity  of 
water  was  hardly  possible.  Few,  I  expect,  will  have  such  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  foliage  on  Gros  Colman  as  to  dispense  with  a  leaf,  much  less  a 
lateral,  for  owing  to  the  natural  curl  of  the  leaf  plenty  of  sun  and  light  is 
readily  obtained  to  finish  and  keep  the  fruit. 

With  regard  to  Lady  Downe’s,  if  rods  3  feet  apart  and  laterals  at  the 
usual  distanee  were  stopped  regularly  during  the  season  the  foliage 
should  be  none  too  heavy  for  Grape-keeping  purposes.  I  find  that  my  wire 
is  15  inches  from  the  glass,  leaving  6  inches  between  the  foliage  and  the 
glass.  I  might,  speaking  advisedly,  say  that  for  this  month  at  least  every 
leaf  in  well-trained  Vines  will  be  better  growing.  Nothing  spoils  the 
colour  of  black  Grapes  so  much  as  direct  sun  or  too  much  light.  True, 
Grapes  hang  and  keep  after  the  foliage  has  fallen,  but  then  this  is  in 
the  dull  days  of  autumn.  The  first  damp  foggy  days  of  November 
necessitate  great  attention  for  Grapes. 

Removing  laterals  now  to  my  mind  shows  a  mistake  in  the  summer 
culture.  I  cut  Grapes,  then  shorten  the  laterals  or  sub-laterals  as  the 
case  may  be,  believing  that  by  so  doing  I  am  keeping  the  sap  nearer 
home  to  the  bud  for  next  season.  I  have  proved  that  the  earlier  the 
laterals  are  shortened  the  sooner  the  remaining  foliage  dies  or  loses 
colour,  and  to  do  this,  if  Grapes  are  to  hang,  is  decidedly  wrong.  I 
should  not  suppose  late  Vines  gain  much  by  having  fruit  cleared  off 
before  Christmas,  but  I  would  then  have  all  Vines  cleared  ready  for 
pruning.  Heavy  cropping  should  he  avoided  if  possible;  but  heavy 
cropping  with  plenty  of  foliage  is  better  than  light  foliage  or  scanty 
laterals. 

Gros  Colman. — The  more  I  study  the  peculiarities  of  this  Grape  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  to  have  it  in  perfection  now  or  even  by  the 
end  of  October  the  crop  must  be  cut  at  the  latest  by  New  Year’s  day,  so 
as  to  give  the  Vines  two  months’  rest.  I  consider  March  1st  a  good  time  to 
begin  forcing  this  variety.  The  Grapes  themselves  do  not  prevent  Vines 
resting,  but  the  fire  necessary  to  keep  the  fruits  does  the  mischief.  The 
date  I  give  for  clearing  is  decidedly  too  early  for  making  the  best  market 
priee  and  bottling  is  necessary  to  prolong  the  season  through  February. 
Not  having  tried  this  system  of  keeping,  I  would  thank  any  of  your 
correspondents  or  readers  who  have  bottled  this  variety  to  give  the 
results.  First,  is  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  higher  temperature  than  for 
Lady  Downe’s  ?  and,  secondly,  will  they  keep  so  that  they  travel  safely  ? 
I  can  keep  Lady  Downe’s  till  April,  and  am  anxious  to  try  Gros  Colman 
rather  largely.  Keeping  fruit  hanging  a  month  too  late  and  starting  a 
month  late  are  two  very  grievous  errors.  We  learn  as  we  go,  and  often¬ 
times  by  accident,  yet  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  superiority  of  Vines  of 
Lady  Downe’s  of  which  the  fruit  was  cut  at  Christmas,  and  of  Alicante 
which  was  cut  a  week  later,  to  what  they  were  in  the  previous  season 
when  I  left  the  Grapes  hanging  much  later.  Bottling  will  lessen  early 
forcing,  for  who  will  force  when  Grapes  can  be  kept  good  until  April  and 
May  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  ?  and  certainly  Lady  Downe’s  in  April  is 
superior  in  flavour  to  new  Black  Hamburghs.  Of  course,  my  remarks  in 
the  latter  sentence  refer  more  particularly  to  growers  for  market. — 
Stephen  Castle,  West  Lynn,  Norfolk. 


YEARLING  ROSES. 

Three  or  four  sentences  of  my  last  week’s  letter  on  this  subject 
having  disappeared  under  editorial  supervision,  I  fear  my  argument  was 
not  very  clear.  The  gist  of  it  was  simply  this  : — That  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “  maiden  ”  (for  which,  if  necessary,  see  a  dictionary) — in  which 
meaning  it  is  strictly  used,  both  in  the  stud  farm  and  the  cricket  field — 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  first  year  or  first  appearance,  and  is,  therefore, 
unsuitable  for  yearling  Roses,  or,  as  I  said,  for  public  discussion.  That 
the  kernel  of  my  argument  should  be  considered  undesirable  to  print, 
though  indeed  I  thought  it  was  harmless,  is  surely  a  stronger  proof  than 
I  could  bring  of  the  unfitness  of  the  term. — A.  F.  M. 

[We  have  not  heard  that  the  argument  of  our  correspondent  was 
otherwise  than  clear.  The  words  accidentally  omitted  were  “  a  maiden 
over  at  cricket  is  uoi  fertile  of  a  run.”  If  that  sentence  is  read  with  the 
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fourth  paragraph  on  page  346  the  matter  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood 
even  by  non-professional  cricketers  or  rosarians.] 


NOTES  ON  APPLES. 

Much  might  be  said  about  Apples,  and  yet  leave  a  large  amount  of 
interesting  matter  untouched.  Now,  although  this  is  not  an  Apple  year, 
yet  it  is  a  season  in  which  we  can  learn,  perhaps,  more  practical 
lessons  than  we  did  in  an  overflowing  year  like  the  last,  and  I  am  very 
sure  that  were  gardeners  and  others  interested  in  Apple  culture  to  forward 
to  the  Journal  such  notes  of  experience  as  that  printed  from  Mr.  Gilbert 
at  page  237,  we  should  all  of  us  be  much  wiser  than  we  are  at  present. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  learnt  in  a  season  like  the  present 
is  the  variety  of  Apples  to  plant  and  to  increase,  and  which  kinds  to  avoid. 
True  no  doubt  it  is  that  locality,  which  includes  in  one  common  expression 
soil  and  climate  and  other  matters  which  go  so  far  towards  success  or 
failure,  has  a  very  decided  influence  on  many  varieties,  but  there  are  a 
few  sorts  which  do  well  wherever  Apples  will  fruit  at  all.  In  a  previous 
communication  I  named  those  which  I  could  place  the  greatest  reliance 
upon.  The  one  named  Cockpit,  and  for  which  I  have  had  a  number  of 
names,  I  was  told  this  week  by  some  noted  pomologist  was  not  Cockpit, 
though  in  some  respects  like  it.  Coalston  Pippin  is  the  latest  name  given 
it,  and  I  hope  the  correct  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  labours  of  the 
Apple  Congress  will  do  something  to  help  Apple  growers,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  work  of  one  year  is  far  too  limited  to  be  of  value  proportionate  to 
the  labours  undertaken.  Ihe  R.H.S.  ought  to  have  a  permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  and  name  Apples  at  stated  periods  throughout  the 
season.  There  was  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  correct  nomenclature  in 
the  case  of  varieties  which  were  gathered  and  presented  to  the  naming 
Committee  of  the  Congress  in  a  condition  of  unripeness.  Four  meetings 
throughout  the  time  home  Apples  are  in  season  would  be  sufficient  to 
include  all  varieties.  Varieties  which  were  not  known  might  be  grown 
at  Chiswick  and  compared  with  those  already  there.  Nurserymen  espe¬ 
cially  ought  to  make  sure  of  having  their  stock  true  to  name  ;  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  does  not  always  happen  that  they  have,  and  a  really  good  sort 
may  be  condemned  for  this  reason,  or  a  bad  one  by  having  its  name 
attached  to  a  good  variety  be  praised. 

Reverting  to  the  influence  which  seasons  have  on  the  Apple  crop,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  guard  against  exceptional  circumstances.  If  I  were  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  the  bearing  qualities  of  varieties  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  this  season  alone,  that  judgment  would  be  of  slight  value. 
Keswick  Codlin  is  a  total  failure  this  year,  so  is  one  tree  of  another 
variety,  which  is  a  most  persistent  cropper,  but  the  name  of  which  I 
cannot  secure.  The  reason  for  failure  in  these  cases  arose  from  the  very 
exceptional  crop  the  trees  bore  last  season,  and  for  permitting  which  I 
blame  myself.  I  have  had  Lord  Suffield  fail  in  the  same  way.  It  is  one 
of  the  good  points  of  Warner’s  King,  Ecklinville,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Alfriston,  and  some  others  that  they  do  not  have  excessive  crons  in  even 
a  good  season,  and  in  a  bad  one  they  do  not  fail.  Though  “  Thinker  ” 
and  Mr.  Abbey  are  both  perfectly  able  to  look  after  themselves,  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  object  to  my  noticing  one  or  two  points  which  “  An 
Old  Gardener  ”  has  mentioned.  There  is  much  which  I  must  agree  with 
in  that  communication,  but  to  the  whole  of  his  deductions  I  cannot.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  myself  that  the  difference  between  the  Apple 
crop  in  Kent  and  in  Northumberland,  to  which  he  alludes  as  finishing 
the  argument  he  produces,  has  occurred  as  much  owing  to  overcropping 
last  year  in  the  former  county  as  from  frost  in  spring.  It  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  frost  has  no  effect.  It,  unfortunately,  has  an  effect,  but  it  is 
blamed  without  discrimination  as  to  facts.  I  have  repeatedly  found, 
when  flowers  were  developed  sufficiently  to  examine,  that  the  o-gans  of 
fructification  were  abortive  and  the  fruit  germ  itself  sometimes  wanting. 
1  have  found  this  occur  with  most  kinds  of  hardy  fruit,  and  even  with 
Peaches  grown  under  glass.  It  happened  this  season  very  extensively 
with  Apples  here,  and  the  result,  I  am  afraid,  would  have  been  much  the 
same,  frost  or  no  frost.  How  am  I  to  account  for  good  crops  on  certain 
varieties  of  Apples,  some  of  them  quite  as  good  as  last  year,  while  others 
are  absolutely  barren  P  Strong  growths  early  ripened  in  autumn  produce 
healthy  well-developed  flowers,  and  in  that  term  1  include  not  only  the 
floral  covering,  but  the  all-important  rudimentary  fruit.  Ripening  means 
to  me  a  continued  process  — not  suddenly  brought  about  and  finished  in 
a  hot  summer,  but  rather  a  work  undertaken  in  genial  autumn.  When 
we  experience  a  “  good  ”  autumn  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  the  succeeding  year,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  varieties 
which  mature  slowly  are  not  checked  in  the  process.  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  draw,  not  only  the  attention  of  your  correspondent  to  this  phase  of 
the  subject,  but  also  that  of  your  readers  generally,  and  particularly  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  buds  swell  through  autumn — in  fact,  it  is  the 
natural  means  of  removing  the  no-longer-required  foliage,  and  also  to 
examine  the  quality  of  blossom  in  spring.  There  is  also  the  unknown 
process  undergone  by  the  trees  throughout  the  “  resting  ”  period.  What 
changes  occur  then  we  do  not  know,  but  this  fact  every  gardener  is  aware 
of,  that  a  certain  season  of  “  rest  ”  is  absolutely  necessary  for  fruits.  Try 
to  force  them  too  quickly  and  failure  results. 

I  pass  on  to  another  interesting  question  which  has  been  prominently 
brought  before  us— the  fruiting  of  Apples  on  one-year-old  shoots.  And 
what  I  have  to  say  here  is  to  ask  how  Apples  grown  in  orchard  houses  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  have  noticed — Mr. 
Douglas,  for  instance,  who  at  cne  time  grew  Apple^  thus.  As  to  the  fact 
that  Apples  do  fruit  on  the  preceding  year’s  growths  we  cannot  doubt. 
This  season,  for  instance,  two  trees  of  Keswick  Codlin,  budded  on 
August  24tb,  1882,  each  bore  fruit,  but  in  my  experience  this  is  not  com¬ 


mon.  I  should  imagine  that  under  warmer  skies  than  we  experience, 
and  especially  more  genial  late  and  autumn  months  and  springs  less 
subject  to  east  winds,  that  the  bearing  of  Apples  on  the  previous  year’s 
wood  might  be  not  so  much  an  accident  as  it  is  with  us  now. — R.  P.  B. 


The  Horticultural  Club.  —  The  first  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Club  in  their  new  quarters,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  the  14th  ins*^.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance,  including  the  Revs.  T.  Flintoflf  and  F.  H.  Gall,  Professor  Michael 
Forster ;  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  George  Deal,  William  Bull,  J.  S. 
Cousens,  J.  Cutbush,  H.  M.  Slottenholl,  H.  Briscoe  Ironsides,  A.  Bull, 
C.  T.  Druery,  H.  J.  Adams,  H.  Balderson,  J.  Wood  Ingram,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  &c.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made.  Some  interesting  plants  were  shown,  notably 
the  remarkable  form  of  Scolopendrium  called  Helwezii  by  Mr.  Slot- 
tenhoff,  and  a  remarkable  form  of  Blechnum  spicant  by  Mr.  Druery, 
Mr.  Balderson  of  Comer  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead,  contributed  ten 
varieties  of  Grapes  grown  in  one  house,  including  Goldtn  Champion, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Mrs.  Piece’s  Muscat,  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  These  were  in  excellent  condition. 
The  Secretary  also  contributed  some  good  examples  of  Doyennd  du  Comice 
and  Comte  de  Lamy,  the  two  best  October  Pears  grown.  A  pleasant  and 
interesting  evening  was  spent,  and  many  good  wishes  expressed  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Club.  Two  new  members  were  admitted. 

-  Richabdia  albo-MACULATA. — This  is  an  exceRent  plant  for 

the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  in  summer.  It  only  groves  about 
1  foot  in  height,  and  in  outline  the  leaves  aie  of  the  handsome  Lent  Lily 
type,  but  far  prettier,  as  the’r  blight  green  is  beautifully  dotted  over  with 
little  white  spots.  I  lately  saw  a  fine  batch  of  it  in  Messrs.  Wheeler’s 
nursery  at  Gloucester,  and  I  thought  then  it  was  one  of  the  best  fine- 
foliage  garden  plants  I  had  ever  seen.  In  foliage  or  sub-tropical  beds  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  more  effective  plant,  and  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  it  has  not  been  more  used  in  aU  gardens. — M.  M. 

- A  Twin-flowered  Cypbipedium  Lawrencianum. —  Dr* 

Paterson,  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B.,  sends  us  a  specimen  of  an 
extremely  fine  twin-flower  stem  of  the  above-named  Cypripedium,  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  form  that  is  rarely  seen  in  this  Orchid, 
though  it  is  not  uncommon  in  C.  insigne.  The  flower  stem  is  2  feet 
long,  proportionately  stout  ;  the  flowers  are  5  inches  in  diameter  across 
the  petals,  and  the  dorsal  sepal  is  2|  inches  in  diameter,  beautifully 
marked  with  rich  purple  on  a  white  ground.  Both  flowers  are  equally 
fine,  and  very  seldom  do  we  see  such  a  strongly  grown  sample  of  this 
handsome  Cypripedium. 

-  Nerine  filifolia.— Flowers  of  this  pretty  bulbous  plant,  also 

from  Fernfield,  accompanied  the  Cypripedium,  and  are  scarcely  less 
interesting.  It  is  one  of  the  small-flowered  species,  with  very  nairow 
pale  pink  wavy  petals,  the  blooms  being  produced  in  umbels  of  ten  to 
twelve  in  scapes  8  or  9  inches  high.  For  arranging  with  other  cut 
flowers  this  is  most  graceful,  its  delicate  colour  and  elegant  flowers 
rendering  it  charming.  Like  another  celebrated  orchidophile,  Baron 
SchioJer,  Dr.  Paterson  has  a  great  paitiality  for  the  Nerincs,  and,  like 
him,  grows  them  extremely  well. 

-  Roses  in  October. — From  the  same  source  we  have  received 

some  fine  Rose  blooms,  proving  how  favourable  the  weather  still  continues 
in  sunny  sheltered  Bridge  of  Allan.  Two  are  particularly  good— namely. 
Marquise  de  Castellane  and  Captain  Christy,  the  former  veiy  large, 
substantial,  and  of  excellent  colour. 

-  Rhus  radicans. — Amongst  plants  with  richly  tinted  autumn 

leaves  this  comparatively  scarce  species  of  Rhus  is  very  remarkable,  bor 
training  on  a  wall  or  the  side  of  a  house  it  is  admirably  adapted,  as  a 
number  of  small  rootlets  are  emitted  from  the  sides  of  the  stems  and 
branches,  which  adhere  to  any  surface  and  support  the  plant.  The 
leaves  have  three  ovate  leaflets  which  assume  rich  shades  of  red  and 
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yellow  at  this  season  of  the  year,  remain  attached  to  the  plant  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  colours  are  extremely  bright,  surpassing  the  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi,  and,  though  not  so  rapid  in  growth  as  that,  it  soon  covers  a 
good  space.  We  recently  noticed  a  good  example  of  this  plant  at 
Leigham  Court,  Streatham  Hill,  where  it  is  growing  freely  up  the  side  of 
the  house, 

-  It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  have  received  the  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  DEATH  OF  Baeon  de  Catees  of  Antwerp,  which  took  place 
at  his  Chateau  of  Wouw  (Holland)  on  the  12th  inst.  Baron  de  Caters 
was  born  at  Antwerp  on  the  11th  of  June,  1811,  and  was  consequently  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  all  that 
pertaiued  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  Belgium, 
being  President  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  member  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  as  a  naturalist  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Zoological  Society.  Kind  and  amiable  in  his  bearing  to  all,  his 
genial  smile  and  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  will  be  missed  by  many  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  meet  him  and  co-operate  with  him  in  those  pursuits  in 
which  he  took  so  much  interest.  We  sincerely  sympathise  with  his 
affiicted  family  in  the  severe  loss  they  have  sustained. 

-  Feuit  and  Vegetable  Show. — We  are  informed  that  the 

Exhibition  which  will  he  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
next  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  being  the 
last  of  the  series  of  the  most  successful  meetings  which  have  been  held 
in  connection  with  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  will  be  of  more 
than  usual  interest  and  extent.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  authorities  to 
allow  ,it  to  remain  open  until  the  close  of  the  “  Healtheries  ”  at 
10  o’clock  p.M.  on  Thursday,  the  30th  inst.  All  exhibits  to  he  removed 
on  Friday  morning,  the  31st  October. 

-  Death  op  De,  Eoden. — It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn 

of  the  death  of  Dr.  Eoden  of  Kidderminster,  whose  name  will  be 
familiar  to  our  readers  in  connection  with  Strawberries  that  were  raised 
by  the  diseased  gentleman  and  figured  in  our  columns  from  time  to 
time.  Dr.  Eoden  was  a  medical  man  of  high  repute.  In  1836  he 
received  the  diploma  of  the  Apothecaries’  Society,  in  1842  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  in  1844  that  of 
M.D.  of  the  same  University.  In  1857  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1860  a  Licentiate  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians,  Edinburgh.  He  has  also  held  various  honorary  positions  in 
connection  with  medical  associations.  He  was  four  times  Mayor  of 
Kidderminster,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  with  zeal 
and  ability.  He  took  great  delight  in  his  garden,  in  which  he  worked 
Scientifically  and  successfully,  and  his  contributions  to  the  horticultural 
press  were  invariably  suggestive,  instructive,  and  met  with  general 
acceptability.  Dr.  Eoden  died  on  the  12th  inst.,  aged  70  years, 

-  Catalogue  op  Eoses. — The  second  edition  of  the  National 

Eose  Society’s  Catalogue  has  appeared  in  a  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved  form,  with  the  addition  of  a  catalogue  of  garden  Eoses.  It 
comprises  five  lithographed  representations  of  Eoses  to  show  the  types 
of  the  groups,  with  1,  Cupped  ;  2,  Imbricated  ;  3,  Globular  ;  4,  Globular 
high  centre  ;  and  6,  Flat  blooms,  the  varieties  selected  being  respectively 
— 1,  Baroness  Eothschild ;  2,  A.  K.  Williams  ;  3,  Pierre  Notting  ;  4, 
Alfred  Colomb  ;  and  5,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  The  garden  Eoses 
are  arranged  in  two  large  groups  —  Summer  Flowering  and  Autumn 
Flowering — the  first  including  the  Provence,  Pompon,  Moss,  Miniature 
Moss,  French,  Damask,  Hybrid  China,  Bourbon  and  Noisette,  Austrian 
Briar,  Scotch,  Sweet  Briar,  Boursault,  Evergreen,  and  Banksian  Eoses. 
The  other  group  contains  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  China,  Tea 
and  Noisette,  Hybrid  Tea,  Polyantheae,  and  Japanese  Eoses.  The  date 
of  introduction,  farm  of  flower,  colour,  habit,  and  remarks  on  the  general 
character,  are  given  with  each  variety,  rendering  the  catalogue  of  especial 
value.  It  is  published  by  Charles  Dickens  &  Evans,  24,  Great  New  Street, 
and  can  also  be  obtained  post  free  for  thirteen  stamps  from  either  of  the 
Hon.  Secs.,  Eev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent, 
and  Edward  Mawley,  Esq,  Lucknow  House,  Croydon. 

-  Peoposed  Testimonial  to  De.  Alfxandeb  Patebson. — 

A  Committee  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B.,  has  been 
formed  to  obtain  funds  for  a  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  Dr.  A.  Paterson 
in  recognition  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  as  medical  practitioner 
during  forty  years  in  that  district.  By  his  writings  and  personal  influence 
he  has  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  deserved  popular!  t)'  of  the  place  as  a 
resort  for  invalids.  To  readers  of  this  journal  Dr.  Paterson  is  well  known 


as  an  enthusiastic  and  advanced  Orchid  grower,  whose  efforts  to  extend  the 
“cool”  system  of  treatment  have  been  so  successful.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  is  Mr.  Robert  P.  M'Cagie  ;  and  the  Honorary 
Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Graham,  Bridge  of  Allan,  to  either  of  whom  letters 
may  be  addressed. 

- National  Cheysanthemum  Society. — The  second  meeting 

of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening 
last  at  the  Old  Four  Swans  Hotel,  Bishopsgate ;  E.  Sanderson,  Esq., 
presiding,  and  with  only  one  exception  all  members  were  present.  A 
number  of  very  fine  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  exhibited,  and  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Colonel  Mallack  for  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  Monsieur  Astorg  and  Monsieur  Tarin.  A  sport  bloom 
from  a  Japanese  variety  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Penfold,  Leigh  Park, 
Havant ;  hut  it  was  decided  to  defer  any  award  until  the  sport  was 
thoroughly  fixed.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening 
October  30th,  and  growers  (whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not)  are 
invited  to  send  specimens  of  new  or  rare  varieties  for  inspection. 

-  Apple  To  web  of  Glamis. — An  Iiish  paper  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  “  In  the  gaiden  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Bayview,  Caw,  there  is  an 
Apple  tree  which  has  this  season  produced  fruit  of  extraordinary  size. 
One  of  the  Apples  grown  on  the  tree  weighed  17f  ozs.,  and  seems  to  be 
quite  sound,  though  not  perfectly  shaped.  The  frutts  were  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  they  all  weighed  from  12  to  over  17  ozs.  Mr.  William  Orr  is 
the  gardener,  and  the  produce  of  the  orchard  does  him  credit.” 

-  Pine  Apple  Cultuee  in  Beazil. — The  American  Cultivator 

thus  describes  the  method  adopted  with  these  fruits  : — “  As  the  fruit 
ripens  in  January  the  young  suckers  from  the  roots  are  taken  off  in 
April  or  May  and  planted  in  newly  cleared  fields  at  a  distance  of  1^  to 
2  feet  apart,  the  strongest  producing  fruit  the  following  year.  These 
seldom  weigh  above  3  or  4  lbs. ;  but  the  later  ones  grow  very  large,  and 
their  fruit  often  weighs  from  10  to  12  lbs.  Slovenly  growers  allow  the 
old  hills  to  continue  fruiting,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  annual 
plantations.” 


ROSE-COLOURED  NYMPH^EAS. 

Questions  are  from  time  to  time  asked  regarding  the  hardiness  of  the 
rose-coloured  variety  of  our  common  Water  Lily,  and  also  the  variety 
rubra  of  N.  odorata,  not  on’y  north  of  the  Tweed,  hut  many  lovers  of  thi 
beautiful  aquatics  in  the  south  are  not  at  all  sanguine  of  its  success  out¬ 
side.  That  they  are  hardy  enough  even  far  north  there  can  he  no  doubt, 
suflicient  time  having  elapsed  since  their  first  iutroduction  into  cultivation 
in  our  gardens  ;  and  where  the  anxiety  to  have  them  has  overcome  the 
doubt  of  their  hardiness  they  have  surpassed  all  hopes,  and  within  the 
last  half-dozen  years  their  capacity  for  standing  even  the  hardest  winters 
has  been  thoroughly  tested.  With  them,  however,  as  with  many  other 
aquatics  that  adapt  themselves  to  our  trying  climate,  planting  near  the 
surface  of  the  water  should  in  all  cases  be  avoided — from  2J  feet  to 
1  j  foot  at  the  very  least  being  about  the  depth  usually  recommended,  as  deep 
planting  not  only  serves  to  protect  the  crowns  from  frost  were  they  likely 
to  be  injuied,  but  it  also,  I  find,  serves  as  an  inducement  to  freer  flowering  . 

Nymphsea  alba  var.  rosea,  which  is  confined  to  Sweden,  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  1872,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  cultivated  with,  I  believe,  unvaried  success  in  several  places  where 
aquatic  plants  are  a  speciality  ;  indeed,  wherever  the  N.  odorata,  N.  tube- 
rosa,  and  N.  alba  can  be  grown  there  will  be  no  trouble  with  the  rose- 
coloured  variety  in  question. 

Of  N.  odorata  var.  rubra  much  the  same  may  he  said,  and  as  they 
both  form  quite  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  hardy  aquatics,  we  may  yet  hope 
to  see  our  lakes  made  beautiful  with  a  colour  that  unfortunately  has  been 
too  long  associated  with  glass  houses  and  hot-water  tanks. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  they  are  not  fastidious.  Strong  loam,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  good  half  of  cow  manure  and  rough  sand,  will  be  found  a  good 
mixture  in  which  to  grow  them  ;  and,  instead  of  lifting  or  disturbing  the 
plant  when  fully  established,  preference  may  he  given  to  a  good  top-dress¬ 
ing  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  or  until  a  failing  is  detected. — M.  S. 


LEONOTIS  LEONURUS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  week,  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  several  specimens  of  an  old  but 
little  known  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  bears  the  botanical 
name  given  above,  and  the  popular  title  of  the  Lion’s  Tail.  The  plants 
were  shown  in  pots,  fine  bushy  specimens  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  bearing  a 
profusion  of  bright  orange-C'  loured  flowers  in  dense  whorls  in  the  axils 
of  the  branches.  They  -were  very  strong  in  appearance,  the  flowers  being 
tubular,  slightly  curved,  and  3  or  4  inches  long,  suggestive  of  their  near 
relative  the  genus  Phlomis,  or  in  some  degree  of  the  stove  Aischynan- 
t buses.  The  plants  had  been  grown  throughout  the  season  in  the  open 
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air,  but  were  lifted  and  potted  a  week  or  so  before  exhibition,  and  though  Chrysanthemums  are  in  their  prime,  affording  abundant  bright  blooms, 

they  are  said  to  be  hardy,  they  are  much  more  useful  for  conservatory  or  and  after  that  time  forced  plants  begin  to  appear  on  the  stages. 


Fig.  G2.— Leonotis  Leonubus. 


greenhouse  decoration,  for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted.  The  time 
of  flowering,  too,  is  much  in  their  favour,  because  Oct  iber  is  a  rather 
dull  month  in  such  structures,  more  so  than  November,  for  then  the 


Several  other  species  of  Leonotis  are  known,  but  they  all  have  a 
strong  family  likeness,  except  that  two  or  three  are  annuals,  while 
L.  Leonurus,  L.  intermedia,  and  L.  parvifolia  are  perennials. 
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TASTE  IN  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

Notwithstanding  your  correspondent’s  display  of  literary  ability  on 
page  355  in  endeavouring  to  defend  himself  by  the  ingenious  use  of 
parallel  paragraphs,  I  fail  to  see  that  he  has  disproved  the  truth  of  the 
statements  contained  in  my  previous  article.  I  also  fail  to  see  in  what 
way  I  have  distorted  his  views.  My  object  in  criticising  his  previous 
article  was  to  defend  hardy  plant  culture  from  what  I  then  and  siill  con¬ 
sider  was  an  unjust  comparison  of  their  value  with  ordinary  bedding 
plants  for  flower  garden  decoration.  I  have  had  ample  experience  of  the 
hardy  and  ordinary  bedding  plant  question,  and  I  stilt  contend  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  beauty  is  to  be  obtained  where  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  hardy  plants  forming  the  principal  feature  of  flower  garden 
decoration.  Hardy  plant  culture  is  rapidly  rising  in  popularity,  and  as 
gardeners  become  more  educated  in  the  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  their 
adaptability  to  our  climate,  and  their  good  qualities,  the  more  their  great 
merits  will  be  appreciated.  It  is  simply  ignorance  of  the  qualities  of  such 
efiective  plants  as  Pentstemons,  Snapdragons,  Marguerites,  &c.,  to  include 
them  under  the  term  of  “  wild  gardening.”  These  plants  are  far  too 
beautiful  and  effective  to  be  classified  as  synonymous  with  roughness  and 
untidiness. 

Your  correspondent  asks  me  to  furnish  him  with  names  of  places’ where 
ordinary  bedding  plants  are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  requiring  from  six  to 
nine  months’  preparation  before  bedding  out.  This  I  decline  to  do 
publicly,  but  I  can  furni>h  the  Editor  with  many  examples,  if  necessary, 
of  gardens  where  geometrical  and  carpet  bedding  is  carried  out  on  such  a 
large  scale  as  to  require  a  great  amount  of  glass  and  labour,  which  might 
be  more  profitably  utilised  if  hardy  plants  were  judiciously  employed. 
With  reference  to  the  alleged  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  time  absorbed 
in  the  preparation  of  bedding  plants,  that  is  simply  a  clerical  error  which 
should  have  read  “  nine,”  and  not  “  six  ”  months,  as  printed.  “  Sylvanus” 
says  “  there  is  very  much  ihat  is  crude  and  misleading  ”  in  my  statements 
anent  the  preparation  and  housing  of  bedding  iflants,  but  I  fail  to  see 
what  foundation  he  has  for  making  this  charge,  as  all  gardeners  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  propagation  and  preparation  of  bedding  plants  know 
too  well  that  immense  quantities  of  Pelargoniums,  Alternantberas, 
Iresines,  &c  ,  have  to  be  stored  in  heat  during  the  winter;  and  in  sjDring, 
too,  their  propagation  and  growing-on  requires  the  assistance  of  heat,  as 
well  as  hardening  off  in  frames,  before  they  are  finally  planted  out.  For 
what  purpose  are  these  extraordinary  efforts  made  ?  For  a  three-months 
display  in  the  flower  garden.  The  real  question,  then,  is.  Are  the  results 
commensurate  with  the  advantages  ?  My  experience,  and  that  of  other 
hardy-plant  advocates,  is  that  they  are  not. 

I  repeat  again  in  substance  what  I  had  written  in  my  previous  article, 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  see  the  ordinary  bedding  plants  dispensed  with,  but 
I  contend  that  ordinary  bedding  plants  are  employed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  their  merits  justify.  Bedding  plants  employed  judiciously  in  con¬ 
junction  with  hardy  plants  is  what  I  advocate.  Of  what  possible  beauty 
or  interest  can  the  long  monotonous  ribbon  borders  be  to  persons  of  taste  ? 
Surely  such  borders  as  ate  occasionally  seen  filled  with  hundreds  of 
Calceolarias,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Pyrethrums,  &c.,  would  be  rendered 
far  more  attractive  if  planted  with  a  good  selection  of  hardy  plants.  By 
judicious  selection  and  planting  a  hardy  plant  border  is  full  of  interest 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  mixed  border  is  the  most 
attractive  way  of  growing  hardy  plants.  In  this  you  can  plant  attractive 
groups  of  bedding  plants,  such  as  the  many  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Ageratum,  Iresines,  and  others,  and  a  splendid  effect  can  be 
obtained  by  a  combination  of  the  two  materials.  Hardy  plant  culture  has 
not  had  a  fair  trial  in  consequence  of  their  being  relegated  to  most  unsuitable 
positions  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  where  they  oft-times  linger  and  die, 
and,  indeed,  are  looked  upon  as  “  rubbish.”  If  gardeners  of  the  bedding-out 
school  only  tried  hardy  plant  culture  with  the  same  amount  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  as  they  do  for  geometrical  and  carpet  bedding  flower  gardening 
would  be  more  attractive  and  beautiful  than  it  now  is.  Assuming  that 
many  hardy  plants  require  the  support  of  stakes,  as  stated  by  your 
correspondent,  the  time  required  to  attend  to  this  trifling  matter  once  a 
year — and  it  need  not  be  done  oftener  if  well  done  at  the  first — would  not 
occupy  so  long  as  the  pinching  and  pegging  down  of  certain  plants  in 
carpet  beds. 

As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  statements  and  of  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  bedding  rage,  I  may  point  to  Hyde  Park  and  Kew  Gardens 
as  examples  where  hardy  plants  are  now  being  extensively  employed  for 
embellishment  of  beds  and  borders,  instead  of  so  much  of  the  vulgar 
bedding  formerly  carried  out  therein.  I  quite  admit  the  truth  of 
“Sylvanus’s”  assertion  that  if  the  proprietor  of  a  garden  wished  his 
garden  to  be  managed  in  a  certain  manner  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  have 
it  so,  but  instances  are  very  rare  indeed  where  owners  of  gardens  p  ssessing 
good  taste  raise  an  objection  to  the  employment  of  hardy  plants  for 
decorating  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden.  The  credit  of  the  revival 
of  hardy  plant  culture  is  not  due  to  gardeners,  but  to  gentlemen  cf 
culture  and  taste,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  most  beautiful  in 
gardens. 

I  am  charged  by  your  correspondent  with  possessing  conventional 
ideas  on  flower  gardening.  I  fail  to  see  wherein  the  conventionality 
exists.  I  repeat  again  that  the  ordinary  system  of  flower  garden  decora¬ 
tion  needs  considerable  reform  ere  it  bee  mes  satisfactory,  as  also  does 
the  formation  of  the  flower  garden  itself.  The  rage  for  terraces,  fountains, 
and  statuary,  regardless  of  their  fitness  and  suitability  for  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  employed,  has  happily  had  its  day.  There  is  too  much 
similarity  of  style,  especially  in  small  gardens,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  being  turned  out  of  one  mould.  We  possess  an  immense  wealth  of 
hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  let  us  make  a  more  rational  use  of 


them.  We  can  only  do  so  by  closely  studying  Nature,  and  if  we  call  in 
the  assistance  of  art  we  shall  do  much  towards  producing  an  ideal  garden. 
Can  the  intricate  and  formal  blocks  of  beds,  with  walks  of  coloured 
gravel,  which  are  often  to  be  met  with  situated  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
lawn  or  adjacent  to  the  windows  of  the  mansion,  filled  in  the  summer 
with  masses  of  gaudy  colours  and  in  winter  bare,  be  called  beautiful  ? 
This  vulgarity  is  often  considerably  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  a  back¬ 
ground  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  a  proportionate  amount  of  greensward  to 
tone  down  the  glaring  effect  of  the  gaudy  colouiing.  These  ideas  are  far 
from  being  conventional. 

“  Sylvanus  ”  finally  says  that  the  most  naturally  formed  rockeries  are 
highly  artificial.  I  beg  to  differ  from  him  again.  The  grandest  sights  in 
Nature  are  the  rugged  and  naturally  formed  Alpine  rocks.  These  have 
been  formed  by  Nature  alone,  and  she  has  provided  their  special  vegetation 
for  growing  thereon.  If  we  wish  to  cultivate  these  special  rock  plants 
we  must  provide  a  suitable  home  for  them,  and  in  providing  that  home 
we  must  accept  Nature  as  our  guide.  If  we  do  thus,  we  shall  reproduce 
Nature,  and  thus  add  beauty  to  our  gardens  and  avoid  the  formalism  so 
conspicuously  present  where  the  strictly  artificial  features  of  statuary, 
fountains,  and  terraces  exist  or  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  situation 
should  form  the  keynote  to  the  arrangement,  and  were  this  rule  followed 
we  should  see  more  of  Nature  and  less  of  meaningless  artificiality  in  the 
formation  of  flower  gardens.  Finally,  gardens  can  be  made  beautiful 
and  enjoyable  without  having  to  graze  them  with  “  Highland  cattle  ”  or 
“  Southdown  sheep.” — Adam. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SHOWS,  AUTUMN,  1881. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  list  appended,  no  less  than  thirty  exhibitions 
are  announced  to  be  held  during  November  this  year,  and  these  numbers 
afford  conclusive  proof  of  the  rapidly  extending  popularity  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  As  usual,  the  most  important  shows  will  probably  be 
those  at  Kingston,  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  Birmingham,  and 
Liverpool,  valuable  prizes  and  cups  being  offered  at  each.  At  Kingston 
the  third  champion  challenge  vase,  value  25  guineas,  will  be  offered 
for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese. 
It  is  offered  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  previous  two — namely, 
that  an  exhibitor  must  win  it  twice,  not  necessarily  consecutively,  to  claim 
it ;  but  if  it  be  won  by  three  different  exhibitors  in  the  first  three  years  the 
competition  in  the  fourth  will  be  confined  to  the  winners. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  a  very  strong  and  liberal 
schedule,  the  leading  classes  being  those  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  in  which  £8,  £5,  and  £3  are  offered,  and  for  forty-eight 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved  and  the  same  number  of 
Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  of  each,  prizes  being  £15,  £7, 
and  £4.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  is  the  largest  amount  offered  at  any 
show  as  one  prize  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  may  be  expected  to  bring  some 
powerful  competitors.  At  this  exhibition  a  number  of  valuable  special 
prizes  are  also  offered  for  vegetables. 

At  Hull  two  very  good  classes  are  provided — namely,  for  forty-eight 
blooms,  the  prizes  being  £10,  £7,  £4,  and  £2,  or  a  total  of  £23,  thus 
ranking  next  to  the  leading  class  of  the  National  Society  in  amount.  For 
twenty-four  blooms,  £5,  £2  10.9.  £1,  and  10^.  are  also  offered,  and  these 
should  bring  a  good  display  of  fine  flowers. 

The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association  provide  for  a  general  show  of 
cut  flowers,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum'’,  a 
total  of  £180  being  offered  as  prizes,  including  several  of  substantial 
value  for  the  last-named  plants  and  blooms. 

October  28th,  29th,  andSOth. — Fruit  Show'at  South  Kensington. 

November  6th. — Ealing. 

„  6th  and  7th. — Southampton. 

„  7th  and  8th. — Havant. 

„  10th  and  11th. — Stoke  Newington. 

„  11th. — Putney  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting,  South  Kensington. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Kingston,  Croydon,  and  Lambeth. 

,,  12th  and  13th. — Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster  ;  Bath  and  Colchester. 

„  13th. — Wa  ton-on-Thames. 

„  13th  and  14th. — Richmond,  Brixton,  Teddington,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  14th. — Reading. 

„  14th  and  15th. — Crystal  Palace,  Huddersfield,  Canterbury. 

„  18th. — Winchester  and  Lincoln. 

,,  19th. — Wimbledon. 

„  19th  and  20th. — Northampton  and  Birmingham. 

„  20th. — Taunton,  Dubhn,  and  Aylesbury. 

„  20th  and  21st. — Hull. 

„  22nd. — Loughborough. 

„  26th. — Manchester. 

„  25th  and  26th. — Liverpool,  Basingstoke. 


CACTUS  AND  OTHER  DAHLIAS. 

In  a  recent  issue  I  referred  to  tingle  Dahlias,  their  comparative  meiits 
and  future  prospects.  A  box  of  blooms  of  the  above  fiom  Mr.  Cannell 
seems  to  come  as  a  gentle  reminder  that  I  had  not  referred  to  them.  As 
they  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  possess  all  the  desirable  staying  or  holding 
qualities  I  noted  as  deficient  in  singles,  I  will  refer  separately  to  some  of 
those,  together  with  newer  introductions  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  y'ct  in 
commerce. 

Juarezii. — Among  Cactus  Dahlias  I  still  think  this  peerless.  The 
warm  rich  crimson  colour  is  not  its  least  commendation.  'Ihe  blooms  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  and  last  at  this  time  of  the  year  per  ect  for  at 
least  two  weeks.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  not  been  able  to  flower  it 
before  October  outdoors.  Perhaps  some  reader  would  give  me  a  hint  bow 
to  have  it  earlier.  Mr.  Cannell  has  now  a  purple  shade  of  it. 
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Tait's  Oporto  Cactus  (White). — Constance  or  Ariel  was  the  old  form  of 
this,  hut  now  seems  likely  to  bs  superseded  by  this  Portugal  introduction, 
though  for  the  present  many  are  likel}’'  to  do  as  I  shall — grow  both.  For 
cutting  or  for  any  purpose  for  which  white  flowers  are  util'sed,  such  as 
church  decoration,  funeral  wreaths,  &c.,  this  seems  a  great  acquisition. 
In  the  box  of  blooms  just  referred  to  I  find  one  labelled  “  Scarlet  Constance,’’ 
a  new  form  not  yet,  I  believe,  distributed.  Like  the  original,  the  florets 
are  at  first  pointed  and  ultimately  expand  flat.  This  makes  half  a  dozen 
distinct  varieties. 

Cochineal. — This  seems  to  belong  to  the  last-named  class,  but  instead 
of  being  scarlet  is  bright  crimson  or  velvety  red,  and  having  the  florets 
more  distinctly  pointed  in  true  Cactus  fashion. 

Picta  Formossislma. — A  very  distinct  old  variety,  in  floral  formation 
like  the  preceding,  but  in  colouring  unique.  Kach  floret  has  a  band  of 
orange-yellow  down  the  centre,  and  this  is  deeply  margined  with  crimson- 
red.  With  me  it  has  proved  a  strong  vigorous  grower,  but  I  think  I  shall 
lift  and  pot  it  before  frost  comes,  as,  like  most  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias,  it 
blooms  late.  With  little  sun  heat  most  things  lift  well  now. 

Germania  Nova. — Unlike  any  other  Dahlia  hitherto  introduced.  The 
colour  is  a  delightful  soft  rosy  pink.  Instead  of  being  rounded  it  is  slightly 
flattened,  and  so  numerous  and  close  are  the  petals  as  to  take  away  almost 
completely  the  character  of  a  Dahlia.  This  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  all. 

Mr.  Miller. — This  has  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Fancy  Dahlia, 
but  the  colouring  is  very  peculiar — black  shades  off  into  velvety  dark  red 
and  ends  in  white.  I  have  still  to  notice  Glare  of  the  Garden  and  its 
variety,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  this  section  of  Dahlias  is 
likely  to  bo  much  heard  of  by-and-by. — W.  J.  MUEPHY,  Clonmel. 


FUCHSIA  FULGENS  TEAINED  AS  A  STANDARD. 

This  lovely  old  plant  is  again  becoming  a  favourite,  and  should 
continue  so.  Some  j'ears  ago  it  was  seldom  seen,  its  beauty  is  now  better 
known.  Scarcely  a  greenhouse  now-a-days  but  has  the  F.  fulgens  as  one 
of  its  occupants  trained  in  the  ordinary  “  pyramid  ”  form.  The  flowers 
are  not  seen  to  advantage,  being  almost  entirely  hidden  with  the  large 
leaves  that  plant  possesses.  Grown  as  a  standard  the  long  flowers  are 
seen,  and  look  well.  A  plant  here  with  a  stem  3  feet  high  and  a  head 
the  same  in  diameter,  carrying  some  twenty  racemes  of  flowers,  has  been 
very  effective  since  the  month  of  May,  and  is  still  blooming  freely.  Along 
with  this  I  send  you  a  cluster.  It  is  treated  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
Fuchsia,  the  principal  object  being  to  have  the  wood  thoroughly  well 
ripened  to  secure  plenty  of  flowers  the  following  season. — J.  J. 

[The  example  sent  is  very  good,  the  raceme  containing  thirty-three 
bright  scarlet  tubular  flowers,  and  a  still  greater  number  had  evidently 
teen  produced  on  the  stem  and  fallen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  decay.] 


AUTUMN-LIFTING  PEACH  TREES. 

Happily  for  “  Thinker  ”  he  has  not  had  to  grow  Peaches  where,  on 
the  open  walls,  the  trees  are  ever-green.  If  so,  I  think  he  would  find  that 
neither  deep,  shallow,  narrow,  wide,  calcareous,  silicious,  clayey,  nitro¬ 
genous,  nor  any  other  soil,  however  suitable  may  be  its  constituents  for 
the  growth  of  Peach  trees,  or  however  well  or  badly  drained  the  borders 
may  be,  would  compensate  for  autumn  lifting.  The  borders  here  are 
8  feet  wide,  20  inches  deep,  with  good  drains  4^  feet  deep  in  front  of 
border.  Another  border  is  much  wider  with  concrete  bottom  under  each 
tree,  rubble  stone  and  brickbats  over  concrete  for  drainage,  and  18  inches 
of  soil,  which  consists  of  loam  taken  off  limestone,  a  little  wood  ashes  and 
old  mortar  mixed  with  part  of  our  garden  soil,  which  is  neither  too  imper¬ 
vious  to  rain  nor  yet  so  open  that  it  drains  away  too  quickly  ;  neither  is 
it  over-rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  for,  unfortunately,  this  is  often  too 
scarce  for  other  crops. 

I  think  the  cause  of  our  Peach  trees  retaining  their  leaves  so  long  is 
in  consequence  of  cloudy  summers  and  the  very  mild  autumns  and  winters 
with  abundance  of  rain.  We  often  have  no  more  than  8°  or  9°  of  frost  in 
winter,  and  this  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  being  situated  so  near  the 
Atlantic  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture  at  a  time  when  dry 
frosty  weather  is  needed  to  check  the  sap  and  harden  the  wood.  We 
unfortunately  have  to  resort  to  rather  cruel  measures — viz.,  early  autumn 
lifting  to  check  the  flow  of  sap. 

I  should  have  hardly  troubled  you  with  these  notes  had  it  not  been 
that  many  are  in  similar  situations,  and  where  the  squire,  who  is  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  your  valuable  journal,  on  Friday  morning  brings  out  the 
paper  half  cut.  Having  opened  the  pap  w  just  at  the  notes  where  it  says,  “It 
is  unnecessary  to  autumn-lift  Peach  trees,’’  he  calls  out,  John.  John  hastens 
to  his  master’s  call,  and  then  the  oft- repeated  words  ring  in  John’s  ears : 
“  You  remember  I  told  you  last  year,  when  on  a  visit  1  called  to  see  Lord 
D’s  garden,  and  such  a  crop  of  fine  Peaches,  as  regards  size  and  colour, 
that  I  never  before  saw.  I  inquired  of  the  gardener  how  he  was  able  to 
get  such  a  fine  crop,  what  kind  of  soil  and  manure  he  gave  them,  and  here 
the  gardener  gave  the  history  and  treatment  of  the  trees. 

“Thirteen  years  ago  last  November  I  prepared  this  border  by  well 
draining.  I  then  got  a  quantity  of  loam  from  our  deer  park,  made  the 
border  2  feet  deep.  Twenty-four  trees  in  good  condition  were  procured  from 
Messrs.  Z.  &  Co.  The  soil,  being  dry  and  loose,  was  well  trodden, 
stations  prepared  18  feet  apart ;  the  trees  were  planted  carefully  with 
roots  as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  Well,  sir,  we  have  done  nothing  to 
their  roots  since,  except  giving  a  top-dressing  after  pruning  and  nailing 
every  year,  and  we  get  fine  crops,  as  you  see.’’  Lord  D’s  garden  is 
situated  where  the  rainfall  is  about  26  inches  each  year,  with  dry  autumn 


and  moderate  frost  through  the  winder,  soil  chemically  and  mechanically 
suited  for  the  growth  of  the  Peach  tree^,  with  a  situation  sheltered  by 
high  belts  of  trees  from  the  north  and  east  wind^,  and  situated  that  the 
trees  could  hardly'  fail  to  give  a  crop.  Not  so  with  the  squire’s  poor 
gardener  John.  His  average  rainfall  is  45  inches,  with  a  low  situation, 
say  45  feet  above  sea  level  (as  with  us),  cloudy  dull  summers,  with  mild 
and  wet  autumns  and  winters.  John  has  tried  everything  as  regard  soils, 
drainage,  &c.,  but  without  success.  He  at  last  asks  the  squire,  who  is 
really  the  head  gardener,  if  he  will  allow  him  to  try  autumn  lifting. 
“  No,  John,’’  is  the  reply,  “  Lord  D's  gardener  can  grow  fine  crops  of 
Peaches,  and  he  has  not  touched  his  roots  for  thirteen  years,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  could  not  do  the  same  and,  reading  “  Thinker’s’’  note 
to  John  upon  the  unnecessary  labour  of  lifting  Peach  trees  in  early 
autumn,  is  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  John  does  not 
understand  his  duties,  and  consequently  John  has  to  give  place  to  one  that 
is  equally  incompetent,  and  the  squire  learns  that  there  is  something 
necessary  besides  soil  and  drainage  for  the  successful  fruiting  of  Peach 
trees. — W.  0.,  Fota,  Cork. 


THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

HYDE  PAEK. 

During  the  present  season  a  very  beautiful  display  of  brilliant  flowers 
and  tastefully  designed  carpet  beds  has  been  provided  in  the  great  fashionable 
West-end  park,  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  the  fame  this  establishment  has 
long  enjoyed  and  to  furnish  useful  hints  to  those  in  charge  of  less  extensive 
gardens.  In  the  ordinary  flower  bedding  one  very  notable  feature  is  that  large 
numbers  of  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  are  annually  grown,  some  new  or  little 
known  forms  being  introduced  for  trial  every  season.  This  is  very  useful,  as 
it  affords  an  opportunity  of  selecting  varieties  of  distinct  character  and 
sterling  merit,  of  which  points  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  assured  before  pro¬ 
pagating  in  large  numbers,  as  it  is  very  serious  to  find,  after  raising  a  stock 
of  a  new  variety,  that  it  is  not  superior  to,  or  perhaps  not  equal  to,  others 
already  in  cultivation.  In  Hyde  Park  there  are  especial  facilities  for  growing 
large  numbers  of  plants  ;  it  is  no  additional  trouble  to  try  some  new 
varieties  every  season,  and  a  bed  or  two  are  sufficient  to  show  whether  the 
new  comers  possess  any  qualities  to  recommend  them  for  further  use.  By 
having  a  good  number  of  varieties  there  is  also  another  advantage — a  greater 
range  of  variation  in  colours  is  obtained,  and  the  richer  brighter  tints  can  be 
readily  selected. 

The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  employed  in  Hyde  Park  this  season  are  the 
following,  amongst  which  will  be  noted  several  old  forms  that  still  hold  their 
position  for  bedding  purposes  : — Louise,  pale  delicate  pink,  good  flower,  and 
large  truss;  effective  in  contrast  with  any  dark-foliage  plant.  Heniy 
Jacoby,  still  unsurpassed  in  depth  of  colour;  one  of  the  darkest  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Atalanta,  finely  formed  flower,  warm  cerise.  Lizard,  very  distinct 
and  effective,  of  a  peculiar  shaded  salmon  pink  colour  ;  good  truss.  Miss 
Wakefield,  a  strong  grower,  with  large  bold  flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
tint,  but  not  very  free.  Aida,  very  pale  pink  ;  rather  dull  and  not  to  be 
recommended,  judging  from  the  examples  in  this  Park.  Constance,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety,  with  large  pink  flowers  having  a  white  centre;  they  are  borne 
in  dense  trusses  well  above  the  foliage.  Sir  W.  Scott,  brilliant  dark  scarlet, 
very  showy  ;  truss  dense  and  large.  Lady  Byron,  a  neat  and  pretty  variety 
of  compact  habit,  with  clear  bright  pink  blooms  in  a  fine  truss.  Rev.  E. 
Atkins,  brilliant  scarlet,  very  large  bold  truss  of  good  habit ;  a  fine  bedding 
variety.  Lady  Bailey,  an  extremely  bright  pink  dwarf  and  free-flowering 
variety.  C.  Schwind,  dark  scarlet,  tall  habit,  free  flowering,  and  fine  truss. 
Leopold,  peculiar  shaded  salmon  pink  ;  distinct.  Hettie,  cerise  scarlet ;  tall, 
free,  and  effective.  Triomphe,  an  effective  dwarf  compact  floriferous 
variety,  with  rather  loose  pink  flowers.  Pirate,  very  bright  scarlet,  showy  ; 
of  moderate  height.  Ellen,  an  excellent  variety,  dwarf  and  free,  with  good 
flowers  of  a  bright  shaded  pink.  Bacchus,  warm  cerise,  fine  and  free  ;  flowers 
large.  Dr.  Rawson,  large  truss,  rich  scarlet,  very  handsome.  La  Vestale, 
pure  white,  fine  flowers,  but  not  very  free,  Zuleika,  rich  cerise  flower  of 
great  size  ;  handsome.  Lucy  Bosworth,  bright  pink,  free  and  good. 

As  usual,  the  principal  portion  of  the  bedding  display  has  been  confined 
to  the  beds  near  Park  Lane,  extending  from  near  the  Marble  Arch  towards 
Piccadilly.  Proceeding  along  this  route,  there  is  first  a  series  of  oblong  beds, 
having  central  blocks  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  variously  edged  with  other 
variegated  Pelargoniums,  such  as  Princess  Alexandra,  which  is  the  chief 
favourite.  Fuchsia  Cloth  of  Gold,  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  and  Iresine  Lindeni. 
Some  mixed  beds  have  also  been  very  attractive,  notably  Verbenas  of  various 
colours.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  and  Viola  Blue  Bell,  Iresine  Lindeni  and  Pelar¬ 
gonium  Stella  variegata.  These  mixed  beds,  when  the  plants  employed  are 
judiciously  selected,  have  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  are  more  generajly 
admired  than  the  stereotyped  mode  of  planting  in  formal  lines. 

From  near  Grosvenor  Gate  a  series  of  beds  or  paiis  occupy  a  raised  strip 
of  turf  with  a  path  on  each  side.  These  have  been  extremely  fine.  They 
are  very  carefully  and  effectively  planted,  and  have  afforded  a  most  brilliano 
display  of  colours.  Many  of  these  have  been  planted  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  already  noted — namely,  with  Pelargoniums  in  the  centre,  but  having 
several  marginal  lines  of  the  following.  The  dark-coloured  Iresine  Wallsi, 
with  Pelargonium  Golden  Fleece,  and  Lobelia  pumila  magnifica  ;  the  silver 
edge  Pel.  Miss  Kingston,  with  Lobelia  Porcelain  Brilliant;  Pel.  Verona, 
and  Fuchsia  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  Iresine  Lindeni,  with  Lobelia  Omen  ;  Iresine 
Herbsti,  white  Lobelias,  and  Herniaria  glabra;  Pel.  Golden  Harry  Hieov. r, 
■with  Lobelia  Bluestone  ;  Iresine  Wallsi  and  -white  Lobelias ;  Pel.  Princess 
Alexandra  and  Lobelia  Swanley  Blue,  the  latter  very  free  and  of  a  brilliant 
blue  tint;  Pel.  Crystal  Palace  Gem  and  Lobelia  Bluestone.  Here  again 
some  beautiful  mixed  beds  have  been  much  admired,  very  prominent  amongst 
the  best  being  a  combination  of  Viola  Blue  Bell  and  Pel.  Princess  Alexandra, 
Another  of  Grevillea  robusta.  Carnations,  and  purple  Verbenas  has  been 
attractive.  Abutilon  marmoratum  aureum  and  purple  Verbenas  afforded  a 
pretty  mixture  ;  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Violas,  and  Carnations  produced  a 
good  effect,  and  several  others  of  a  similar  character  proved  how  much  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  to  increase  the  interest  and  beauty  of  flower  garden 
displays. 

Carpet  bedding  has  been  remarkably  'n'ell  carried  out  this  set  son,  the 
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designs  mostly  very  tasteful,  varied,  and  distinct.  The  favourite  plant  for 
the  groundwork  is  the  dark'coloured  Herniaria  glabra,  and  the  result  proves 
the  correctness  of  the  choice,  for  the  rich  tints  of  Alternantheras  and  the 
fiofter  Sedums  and  Mesembryanthemum  show  much  better  in  contrast  with 
this  than  with  the  lighter  green  of  Mentha  gibraltarica.  One  large  oblong 
bed  has  been  very  striking.  The  foundation  consisted  of  the  Herniaria  with 
■outer  bands  of  Golden  Feather,  S  mpervivum  tabulreforme,  Sedum  glaucum, 
and  Sedum  elegans.  There  were  large  end  panels  of  Alternanthera  aurea, 
with  smaller  ones  of  A.  versicolor  and  A.  amoena,  with  a  large  central  panel 
of  A.  magnifica  surrounded  by  Antennaria  dioica.  Several  small  tufts  of 
Spergula  aurea  dotted  about  on  the  dark  ground  also  had  good  effect.  Most 
of  the  other  carpet  beds  were  planted  in  a  similar  style,  the  shape  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  panels  of  Alternantheras  being  varied,  but  no  very  elaborate  or 
intricate  designs  w’ere  attempted,  and  the  simpler  ones  are  decidedly  the  most 
generally  pleasing. 

The  sub-tropical  beds  are  distributed  over  the  park  in  several  suitable 
positions,  some  in  the  dell  opposite  the  Park  Lane  beds,  others  near  Rotten 
Row  and  towards  the  bend  of  the  Serpentine.  All  the  best  and  boldest 
Palms,  Solanums,  Cannas,  &c.,  are  employed,  but  there  is  nothing  specially 
new  to  note.  It  need  only  be  added  that  every  portion  of  the  park  indicates 
by  its  excellent  condition  the  most  careful  and  considerate  superintendence. 

BATTERSEA.  PARK;. 

The  “  People’s  Park  ”  has  been  gay  for  several  months,  and  though  the 
autumn  is  fast  depriving  it  of  its  charms,  it  even  yet  possesses  some 
attractions.  Preparations  for  the  coming  winter  are,  however,  now  actively 
proceeding,  beds  are  being  cleared,  and  the  sub-tropical  garden  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  condition  two  months  ago.  From  June  to  August 
Battersea  Park  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  metropolis  ; 
there  is  more  diversity  of  surface,  more  true  landscape  effect,  than  can  be 
obtained’  in  any  of  the  others.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  in 
particula’r  there  is  scenery  on  a  small  scale  w'hich,  as  an  artificial  work, 
could  not  be  easily  excelled,  and  is  very  often  not  equalled  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  graceful  effect.  Then,  too,  there  are  fine 
expanses  of  turf  for  sports,  abundant  pleasant  walks,  and  ample  floral 
attractions,  so  that  the  popularity  of  the  Park  rests  upon  good  foundation. 
As  an  agreeable  and  convenient  resort  for  Londoners  Battersea  Park  is  an 
establishment  of  considerable  importance  in  its  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  note  that  every  care  is  exercised  not 
only  to  preserve  its  beauty,  but  also  to  increase  it  in  every  possible  way. 

The  two  departments  of  bedding-out,  for  which  this  Park  is  especially 
famed,  are  the  sub-tropical  and  carpet  bedding.  The  ordinary  flowering 
plants,  amongst  which  Pelargoniums  are  the  most  important,  are  also  largely 
employed,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  series  of  beds  near  the  Albert  Road, 
they  are  chiefly  employed  for  ribbon  borders  and  as  margins  to  the  shrub¬ 
beries.  Sub-tropical  plants  succeed  admirably  there,  owing  to  the  sheltered 
position  provided  for  them  and  a  certain  natural  moisture,  which  is  wanting 
in  more  exposed  and  elevated  places.  These  advantages  induce  a  free 
vigorous  growth,  which  gives  the  plants  a  fresh  healthy  natural  appearance, 
such  as  they  must  always  have  to  look  really  well.  That  noble  plant, 
"Wigandia  caraccasana,  for  instance,  has  been  and  still  is  magnificent  in 
several  beds,  8  or  9  feet  high,  with  leaves  2  feet  long  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  the  effect  of  such  specimens  being  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  large- 
leaved  Solanums,  Cannas,  or  other  plants  of  a  similar  character.  Eucalyptus 
globulus  has  been  made  a  feature  this  season,  and  this  antipodean  tree  is 
fast  advancing  in  popularity  for  the  sub-tropical  garden,  though  as  a 
permanent  tree  it  appears  unlikely  to  be  of  much  service  without  protection. 
Borne  really  extensive  beds  are  filled  with  small  trees  10  or  12  feet  high,  their 
silvery  leaves  and  stems  having  a  beautiful  appearance.  Cannas  are  freely 
employed  of  several  varieties,  and  they  make  some  effective  beds  ;  but  one  of 
them  demands  a  special  note.  This  is  named  Adrien  Robini,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  of  the  dark-coloured  varieties  ;  the  leaves  are  of  good  size, 
and  the  plants  of  medium  height,  but  the  colour  is  a  peculiar  dark  red,  most 
distinct  in  contrast  with  the  silvery  foliage  of  the  Eucalyptus.  Bamboos, 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  and  even  the  common 
Hemp  are  also  employed  with  good  effect  in  suitable  positions.  One  little- 
known  but  very  old  plant,  Geranium  anemonifolium,  is  used  largely  this 
season  as  a  margin  for  many  of  the  sub-tropical  beds  and  shrubbery  borders, 
and  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  gardens  generally  for  this  purpose. 
It  has  divided  palmate  leaves  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  shining 
green  colour,  and  rising  on  stout  petioles  to  about  a  foot  in  height.  They 
form  a  dense  tuft,  and  have  a  most  distinct  appearance  employed  in  the  way 
indicated.  It  is  strange  that  this  plant  has  been  known  in  English  gardens 
for  nearly  100  years  should  be  so  rarely  seen  when  it  might  be  so  usefully 
employed. 

The  carpet  beds  have  been  as  bright  and  tasteful  as  the  most  fastidious 
could  desire,  and  several  have  been  exceptionally  fine.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  walk  leading  from  the  sub-tropical  garden  by  the  lake,  where 
there  are  several  very  distinct  beds.  One  of  these  deserves  especial  notice, 
as  it  is  the  most  effective  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  simple  that  we  have 
seen  this  year.  The  bed  is  a  large  one,  oblong  in  form,  having  in  the  centre 
a  chain  of  broad  circles  of  Alternantheras.  The  two  end  circles  consist  of 
A.  amoena,  the  two  next  of  A.  aurea,  one  on  each  side  of  the  two  central 
circles  of  A.  magnifica.  Connecting  these  are  what  may  be  termed  narrow 
links  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  edged  with  Echeverias, 
while  each  circle  is  margined  with  two  rows  of  Echeverias,  separated  by  a 
narrow  band  of  A.  aurea.  Outside  this  is  a  band  of  Mentha  gibraltarica 
running  round  the  whole  bed,  and  then  a  margin  of  Antennaria  with  small 
elliptical  panels  of  A.  amoena.  This  bed  has  been  greatly  admired  by  visitors, 
as,  though  not  possessing  the  intricacy  of  design  which  some  people  prefer, 
it  has  all  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  taste.  Several  other  pretty  beds  could 
be  noted,  but  they  are  mostly  in  the  usual  style,  with  panels  of  Alternan¬ 
theras  on  a  ground  of  Mentha. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  ribbon  borders  are  freely  employed  in 
different  portions  of  the  park,  and  some  of  these  are  very  attractively 
planted.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  &c., 
Pentstemons  are  largely  planted  with  excellent  results.  Two  very  fine 
varieties  are  grown,  one  purple,  and  the  other  bright  red  with  a  white 
throat.  Both  are  selections  raised  in  this  park,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  planting  on  a  large  scale.  Other  distinct  herbaceous  plants  are  appro¬ 


priately  employed,  Sedum  spectabile  being  abundantly  used  as  margins  with 
good  effect,  its  broad  green  fleshy  leaves  and  trusses  of  bright  rosy  red 
flowers  being  most  pleasing. 

Walks,  turf,  shrubberies,  and  every  portion  of  the  park  are  kept  in  the 
neatest  condition,  such  as  any  gardener  might  be  proud  of,  and  additional 
features  of  interest  are  constantly  being  added  wherever  the  surroundings 
will  admit. 

CHELSEA  GARDENS. 

Passing  over  the  Victoria  Bridge,  Pimlico,  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
Battersea  Park  is  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  grounds  and  gardens  of  which  are 
bounded  by  the  Thames  Embankment  just  opposite  the  Park.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Hospital  Grounds  (Raneleigh  Gardens)  are  open  to  the  public  ; 
but  the  fine  terrace  in  front  of  the  noble  building  is  not.  It  is  the  private 
garden  of  the  Governor  of  the  Hospital,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Patrick  Grant, 
G.C.B.,  and  is,  with  the  Ranelagh  Gardens,  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Gibson,  whose  ready  courtesy  enables  gardeners  to  inspect  what  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  terrace  in  summer. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  forms  of  flower  gardening  were  represented  this  season, 
mixed  beds  of  plants  hardy  and  tender,  ribbon  borders,  and  carpet  bedding 
being  well  carried  out.  Each  form  no  doubt  has  its  admirers  ;  but  two  carpet 
beds  were,  afcer  all  that  is  said  against  this  style  of  decoration,  the  chief 


Fig.  63.— CARPET  BED. 

method;  OF  PLANTING. 


1. — Chamsepuce  diaoantha  and  Sedum 

glaucum. 

2.  — Echeveria  glauca  metallica. 

3.  — Santolina  incana. 

4.  — Alternanthera  amoena. 

5.  — Golden  Pyrethrum. 

6.  — Pachyphyton  bracteosum. 


7.  — Alternanthera  versicolor  grandis. 

8.  — A.  paronychioides  aurea  major. 

9.  — Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 

10.  — Iresine  Lindeni. 

11.  — Echeveria  Peacockii. 

12.  — Pachyphyton  bracteosum. 

13.  — Alternanthera  paronychioides  aurea. 


points  of  attraction  to  visitors  of  every  rank  and  degree.  One  of  these  beds 
was  so  striking  that  its  design  and  method  of  planting  is  given.  The  bed  is 
18  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  effect  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  broad  sloping 
bolder  containing  the  beds  12  and  13,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
groundwork  of  the  bed,  composed  of  the  very  dark  Alternanthera  versicolor 
grandis,  brought  out  with  great  effect  the  silvery  Chamaepuce,  also  the 
neutral-tinted  Echeverias  and  Santolina,  with  the  narrow  lines  of  Golden 
Feather  and  the  shield-shaped  panels  of  the  Golden  Alternanthera.  Designs 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time  of  beds  in  every  one  of  the  London  parks, 
but  the  plan  now  represented  differs  from  them  all.  It  is,  we  believe,  the 
production  of  Miss  Grant,  who  also  suggested  the  mode  of  planting. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

October  is  a  busy  month  with  all  gardeners,  but  especially  so  with 
these  who  cultivate  florists’  flowers — so  busy  that  if  he  cultivates  many 
kinds  he  hardly  knows  which  way  to  turn.  Chrysanthemums  have  to  be 
hemsed.  Auriculas  moved  to  their  winter  quarters.  Carnation  layers  to  be 
taken  up  and  potted.  Pansies  to  be  potted.  Dahlia  tubers  to  be  taken  up. 
Hyacinths  to  be  potted,  and  various  other  minor  operations  to  be  carried 
out,  so  a  few  words  may  be  seasonable  and  helpful  to  many. 

Auricdlas. — Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  more  northwards,  it 
has  been  a  trying  season  for  this  part  of  England.  The  drought  of  nearly 
four  months’  duration,  the  intense  heat  during  so  long  a  period  made  it 
very  trying,  and  as  a  consequence  1  fear  there  is  a  good  deal  of  autumn 
blooming.  I  was  myself  the  victim  of  a  singular  mishap.  We  had  a  grand 
day  here  on  the  reopening  of  our  church,  on  which  we  had  expended 
upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds.  We  had  to  provide  luncheon  for  105 
people,  to  arrange  for  the  horses  and  carriages  to  be  taken  care  of.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  poor  garden  was  forgotten  1  The  Auricula  frames 
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were  in  tbe  shadiest  place  I  can  command,  but  that  is  not  shady  enough. 
My  man  was  engaged  from  morning  to  nitiht  about  the  church,  and,  in  a 
■word,  they  ■were  forgotten.  The  thermometer  was  at  80°,  and  judge  of  my 
horror  when  on  the  following  morning  I  went  to  my  frames  and  found  the 
plants  frizzled.  And  why  is  it  that  tbe  best  varieties  are  always  those  that 
are  sure  to  suffer  in  such  mishaps  ?  So  I  can  only  fay  now,  the  best  thing 
is  to  get  your  plants  into  their  winter  quarters  at  once,  the  frames  to  be 
facing  south,  and  air  to  be  given  at  all  suitable  times. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  drought  told  on  these  also.  They 
had  continually  to  be  watered,  and  hence  I  suppose  many  of  the  layers 
failed,  as  the  earth  was  wa'hed  away  from  them.  Still  the  grass  is  fine  and 
healthy.  I  am  writing  of  those  in  beds.  The  layers  should  be  taken  olf 
and  potted  in  good  sandy  loam,  one  in  a  small  po^,  two  in  larger  ones  (dS's) 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days.  The  frame  should 
then  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Auriculas.  When  they  are 
grown  in  beds,  as  with  me,  1  take  the  layers  off,  place  them  in  an  empty 
bed,  and  then  when  I  have  the  bed  prepared  for  them  plant  them  on  any 
suitable  day.  This  is  by  far  the  lea'^t  troublesome  way  of  growing  them, 
but  will  hardly  do  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  makes  tbe  operation  of 
layering  somewhat  difficult ;  but  for  those  who  grow  for  their  own  pleasure 
it  has  a  great  advantage  over  growing  in  pots. 

Chrysanthemums. — There  are  two  ways  of  growing  these— for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes,  and  for  blooming  at  home  and  for  cutting.  I  grow  for  the 
latter.  My  plants  are  bushy  and  full  of  bloom  ;  I  do  not  disbud,  as  I 
prefer  quantity  to  quality.  Perhaps  not  quite  as  much  as  the  host  who, 
seeing  that  his  guests  rather  hung  fire  over  the  claret  at  luncheon,  said 
“  Fire  away,  my  lads  ;  I  know  it’s  not  very  good,  but  there’s  plenty  of  it !  ” 
Still,  I  do  prefer  seeing  a  plant  with  plenty  of  flowers  on  it  to  one  run  up 
to  two  or  three  stems,  but  a  giant  mop  on  the  top  of  it.  They  ought  now 
to  be  housed  and  supplied  occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  If  I  may 
judge  from  my  own  plants  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  good  season. 

Gladiolus. — I  have  grown  these  for  well  nigh  thirty  y^ears,  but  I 
never  recollect  having  such  well-ripened  corms  and  so  few  losses  as  this 
year.  The  season  has  no  doubt  been  favourable  to  them.  The  seed  pods 
should  now  be  all  cut  off,  and  as  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  decay  they 
should  be  lifted,  taking  care  not  to  rub  off  the  spawn,  for  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  to  this  cultivators  must  look  if  they  wish  to  continue  their  growth. 
One  of  your  correspondents  recommends  that  when  taken  up  they  should 
be  laid  earth  and  all  in  a  frost-proof  shed  to  dry.  In  my  light  soil  there  is 
hardly  ever  any  earth  adhering  to  them  if  lifted  in  dry  weather.  My  plan 
is  to  lay  them  out  in  a  cold  pit  or  any  similar  place  where  they  will  not 
get  wet,  and  to  dry  them  off  gradually.  When  quite  dry  1  stow  them  away 
either  on  shelves  or  bags,  take  off  all  the  spawn  carefully,  keeping  them 
in  small  bags. 

Pansies. — When  grown  in  frames  this  is  tbe  best  time  to  plant  them 
out,  taking  care  to  secure  them  with  a  stout  stake,  as  the  wind  is  apt  to 
loosen  them,  and  then  the  water  gets  in  about  the  roots.  When  grown  in 
pots  they  should  be  placed  under  cover  ready  for  repotting  by-and-by. 
Alas  !  my  operations  in  either  line  are  this  year  nil . 

Roses. — A  busy  time  indeed  with  those  who  grow  this  queen  of 
flowers,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  florists’  flower.  It  will  be  best  now 
to  examine  the  beds  to  see  what  plants  are  to  be  discarded,  what  new 
varieties  are  wanted,  which  old  ones  replaced.  The  beds  should  now  also, 
when  the  weather  is  favourable,  be  mulched  with  well-decayed  cow  or 
horse  manure.  My  plan  is  before  doing  so  to  draw  earth  up  to  the  plants, 
so  as  to  protect  the  roots  in  case  of  frost,  and  then  to  put  on  the  top-dressing. 
Manure  retains  frost  very  much,  and  this  plan  I  think  obviates  that 
danger.  Long  shoots  should  be  shortened,  and  if  persons  are  anxious  to 
increase  their  stock  of  own-rooted  plants  now  is  the  time  to  put  in  cuttings. 
They  should  be  about  9  inches  long,  and  inserted  about  6  inches  in  the 
ground,  the  lower  buds  rubbed  out,  just  leaving  two  or  three  eyes  above 
soil. — I).,  Deal. 


CONCAVE  FLOWER  POTS. 

Relative  to  “  Crute’s  concave  flower  pot,”  described  and  illustrated 
on  page  261,  our  issue  of  the  18lh  ult.,  Mr.  John  Matthews  of  Weston- 
super-Mare  informs  us  that  he  has  made  pots  of  this  character  since  1876. 
Mr.  Matthews  has  also  placed  before  us  a  number  of  letters  which  give 
the  whole  history  of  the  pot  from  its  first  conception  to  its  ultimate 
manufacture  in  the  year  stated.  The  first  drawing  of  this  kind  of  flower 
pot  is  by  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  which  letter  (before 
us)  was  sent  to  Mr.  Matthews  on  February  1st,  1876  ;  on  the  12th  of  the 
same  month  Mr.  Williams  requested  to  have  samples  of  different  sizes, 
and  on  July  13th  of  the  same  year  333  pots  in  five  sizes  were  sent  to  the 
Holloway  Nurseries  by  Mr.  Matthews. 

Also  in  April  of  the  same  year  what  was  known  as  the  “  Sutton  ” 
reservoir  pot  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  Brothers  at  Reading, 
and  advertised.  Mr.  James  Blackley  of  Leyton,  as  is  clear  by  a  letter 
before  us,  dated  April  lOtb,  1876,  suggested  an  important  improvement 
on  that  pot.  In  the  “Sutton”  pot  water  could  only  escape  from  the 
crown  of  the  raised  bottom.  Mr.  Blackley  suggested  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  its  escape  at  the  extreme  bottom,  thus  avoiding  the 
collection  of  water  that  would  become  stagnant  and  injurious  to  the 
roots  of  plants  ;  however,  the  same  provision  was  made  by  Mr.  Williams’ 
correspondent,  as  is  shown  in  the  original  drawing  above  referred  to. 

Mr.  Matthews  has  further  sent  us  one  of  the  pots  that  were  made  in 
1876.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  sample  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Crute ; 
but  there  are  differences  of  detail.  In  the  “  Matthews”  pot  there  is  no 
hole  in  the  crown,  provision  being  made  for  the  escape  of  water  by  three 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  pot  at  the  base  of  the  crown,  or  quite  at  the 


bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  pot,  the  water  passing  through  to  the  outside 
la  the  “  Crute  ”  pot  there  is  a  hole  in  the  crown  as  well  as  three  others  at 
the  base,  but  the  water  passes  inwards — that  is,  under  the  pot,  provision 
being  made  for  its  further  escape  by  small  semicircular  orifices  in  tbe 
rim  on  which  the  pot  stands. 

In  principle  the  two  pots  are  the  same,  and  they  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  ;  but  according  to  the  evidence  sup¬ 
plied  to  us,  to  Mr.  Matthews  must  be  accorded  the  priority  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  concave  flower  pots. 


NOTES  ON  PLANTS. 

Ferns  for  Cutting. — While  there  are  no  Ferns  so 
generally  in  demand  for  cutting,  and  which  possess  such  charac¬ 
teristic  lightness  as  the  Adiantums,  still  there  are  a  few  that  are 
very  acceptable,  and  especially  so  when  at  a  certain  season  the 
Maidenhair  Ferns  have  from  constant  picking  become  destitute 
of  fronds.  While  the  Adiantums  under  certain  conditions  are 
the  most  valuable  for  all  bouquet  a,nd  buttonhole  arrangements, 
yet  there  are  cases  when  they  are  useless.  In  the  winter  and 
spring  seasons  when  Maidenhair  is  valued  beyond  measure,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  well-matured  fronds,  therefore  the  plants 
must  now  be  furnished  with  abundance  of  young  ones  in  various 
stages  of  development.  During  the  autumn  months  Maidenhair 
Ferns  should  have  plenty  of  room  and  receive  every  attention,  so 
as  to  guarantee  proper  development,  sun  and  air  being  admitted 
consistently  with  their  well-being.  To  harden  them  thoroughly 
in  a  cooler  temperature  is  also  important.  A  light  airy  vinery 
is  an  excellent  place  wherein  to  harden  these  plants,  which 
serves  also  as  a  rest  for  those  thus  treated,  since  instances  have 
often  occurred  where  the  crown  is  literally  packed  with  fronds 
ready  to  unfold  as  soon  as  the  old  crop  is  gathered  and  they  are 
once  more  placed  into  heat. 

Apart  from  the  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Pteris  scaberula,  when 
grown  for  the  purpo  e,  is  useful  for  cutting.  It  is  light  in 
texture,  of  free  growth,  and  elegant.  We  recently  saw  quantities 
of  this  Fern  in  Messrs.  Heath’s  nursery  at  Cheltenham,  where  it 
is  grown  extensively  for  small  bouquet  work,  for  which  it  is  well 
suited.  It  is  not  grown  in  pots  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  planted 
out  on  the  front  stages  of  several  houses  wherein  are  Camellias, 
Lapagerias,  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  or  similar  plants,  pre¬ 
ferring  a  cool  temperature.  These  stages  are  from  12  to  30  feet 
in  length  and  about  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  the  sides  boarded  up, 
making  a  bed  about  5  inches  deep.  Here  it  has  rambled  for 
several  years,  till  the  beds  are  now  densely  clothed  with  abundant 
foliage.  It  only  re  juires  protection  from  frost,  and  it  is  better 
suited  than  some  others  to  withstand  exposure  to  cold.  The 
fronds  are  gathered  from  these  beds  of  Pterises  as  required,  and 
as  soon  as  one  is  cleared,  it  is,  after  a  slight  rest,  again  started 
into  growth.  This  Fern  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  gentle¬ 
men’s  gardeners  who  require  Fern  at  all  seasons,  and  seeing 
that  it  rambles  with  equal  freedom  beneath  the  stages,  it  may, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  stones,  make  that  portion  of  the  house 
attractive. 

Rosa  rxtgosa. — From  time  to  time  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  value  of  this  interesting  species.  Its  numerous  claims  on 
all  true  lovers  of  gardening  are  these.  Primarily  it  is  adapted 
to  almost  any  situation  or  soil,  next  to  which  it  is  highly  deco¬ 
rative  in  foliage  oi’  in  tiowei*.  For  isolated  positions  it  has  few 
equals.  W’’hether  placed  on  the  lawn  or  on  the  tops  of  mounds 
it  is  everywhere  a  good  plant.  It  is  not  well  known  unfor¬ 
tunately,  and  there  are  very  few  plants  possessing  such  distinct 
and  pleasing  characteristics— viz.,  beauty  in  foliage,  in  flower, 
and  in  fruit.  In  foliage  its  shining  leaves  are  widely  distinct 
from  .any  other  species;  in  flower  it  surpasses  nearly  all  in  regard 
to  size,  the  colour  being  bright  rose ;  and,  thirdly,  the  large 
scarlet  fruit  in  autumn  produce  an  effect  almost  unique.  It  is 
fragrant,  too,  especially  in  the  early  morn.  Like  some  other 
species  it  is  rather  impatient  of  the  pruning  knife.  It  comes 
from  Japan,  where,  we  believe,  the  fruit  is  used  as  a  preserve. 

Bohvardias  Planted  out. — It  is  now  fairly  established 
that  the  value  of  Bouvardias  is  increased  by  adopting  the  out¬ 
door  planting  system.  Bouvardias  form  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
tinuous  and  floi’iferous  groups  of  plants  which  we  possess.  For 
seme  time  past  growers  have  adopted  the  outdoor  system,  com¬ 
paratively  few,  however,  planting  them  out.  Grown  in  pots 
plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open,  the  wood  has  a  double  opportunity 
of  being  thoroughly  ripened,  and  which  is  so  conducive  to  their 
floriferousness  when  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  for  the  winter. 
It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  them  flowering  during  the  summer 
with  such  freedom  as  we  saw  them  quite  recently  in  the  College 
Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  wh(  re  they  are  grown  by  the  thousand 
in  this  way.  We  were  also  informed  that  from  the  time  they 
were  planted  out  they  had  been  flowering  with  remarkable 
freedom,  and  judging  by  the  abundance  of  terminal  and  axillary 
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trusses  o£  flowers  there  to  be  seen,  a  goodly  number  will  be 
guaranteed  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Not  the  least  perceptible 
improvement  was  the  clean,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  short-jointed 
growths ;  indeed,  the  plants  were  compact  bushes  nearly  a  foot 
through  and  quite  different  from  Bouvardias  which  have  had  to 
endure  a  stove  temperature ;  even  Humboldtii  corymbiflora  is 
much  more  compact  and  dwarfer  than  usual.  Besides  all  this, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  great  diminishing  of  labour  in 
favour  of  this  system  over  all  others,  which  is  a  point  gained,  to 
which  add  clean-grown  bushy  plants ;  all  the  varieties,  both 
single  and  double,  are  grown  in  this  way  which  are  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  The  plants  are  turned  out  as  soon  as  weather  permits 
each  year,  and  it  seems  so  far  well  worth  copying.  Good  fibrous 
loam  with  plenty  of  burnt  ballast  mixed  with  it  is  the  soil  used 
for  them. 

Ag^thcea  ccelestis. — Long  before  Tom  Thumb  Pelargonium 
had  its  being  this  charming  plant  had  a  home  in  many  gardens, 
but  it  is  not  so  now.  Gardeners  of  the  old  school  prized  it  and 
used  it  extensively  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  we  admire  their 
choice ;  but  it  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  host  of  other  plants 
which  had  to  give  place  to  the  scarlet  Pelargonium.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  have  the  privilege  left  us  still  to  recommend 
its  use  as  a  bedding  plant.  One  of  the  few  cases  of  which  we 
know  where  it  is  used  as  such  is  in  the  gardens  of  S.  E.  Bouverie 
Pusey,  Esq  ,  Pusey  House,  Earringd  m,  Berks,  where  Mr.  Brown, 
the  gardener — who,  by  the  way,  seems  an  ardent  admirer  of  old- 
fashioned  plants— has  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  in  various 
ways  in  the  bedding  ari-angements,  the  effect  of  which  is  very 
pleasing.  It  is  extremely  floriferous  ;  the  colour  in  bouquets  is  a 
good  one,  and  as  a  conservatory  plant  for  cut  bloom  in  the 
winter  months  it  is  unique.  Some  industrious  nurserymen  have 
caused  its  somewhat  wider  distribution  of  late  under  the  new 
appellation  of  the  Blue  Marguerite. 


GIVING  LIQUID  MANURE, 

I  APPRECIATE  “  Thinker’s  ”  resolutions  with  regard  to  perionalities  this 
week,  and  as  I  have  not  indulged  in  any  myself  nor  suggested  them  to 
“  Thinker  ”  I  need  say  no  more  on  that  point. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  apply  our  hose  sooner  to  the  Potatoes 
(which  affords  a  basis  for  “Thinker’s”  assumptions  on  that  head)  I  have 
only  to  say  that  that  is  a  subject  outside  the  question,  which  is  the  correct¬ 
ness  or  otherwise  of  “  Thinker’s  ”  thoughts  about  liquid  manure  ;  but  I 
may  explain  that  I  did  not  apply  the  hose  sooner  and  qftener  because  there 
was  no  water  in  the  reservoir  above  the  fire-supply  mark  owing  to  the 
drought  and  other  matters,  and  the  watering  I  did  give  was  obtained  by 
special  permit.  I  have  for  a  good  time  this  season  been,  and  am  now, 
carting  the  water  for  all  purposes.  The  hose  is  laid  down  for  the  fire 
supply,  but  as  our  gathering  ground  is  limited,  so  also  is  the  garden  supply 
from  that  source,  especially  in  seasons  like  the  present. 

My  contention  is  simply  that  “  Thinker’s  ”  theories  are  contradicted 
by  common  practice,  from  which  none  of  the  evils  he  predicts  follow. 
Between  applying  guano  to  crops  in  a  soil  parched  with  drought  as  soon 
as  a  shower  falls  sufficient  to  wash  it  in,  and  applying  guano  in  the 
same  way  and  washing  it  in  with  a  hose  or  a  watering  pot,  I  say  there  is 
no  difference,  nor  has  “  Thinker  ”  shown  there  is  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
liquid  manure  made  before  applying.  If  there  be  a  difference,  then  my 
contention  is  wrong,  and  if  there  be  no  difference  “  Thinker”  is  in  error, 
and  I  trust  he  will  see  that  it  remains  for  him  to  accurately  explain  that 
difference.  This  he  can  surely  do  without  writing  so  many  paragraphs. 
“  Thinker  ”  takes  up  quite  new  ground  this  time.  At  first  it  was  “  injury 
to  the  plant  ”  he  dwelt  on  ;  now  it  is  the  “  waste  of  the  manure  ’’—dry 
soils,  it  appears,  absorbing  less  liquid  manure  than  moist  soils,  which  is  a 
new  notion  to  me,  and  amounts  to  saying  that  a  bottle  already  half  full  of 
water  will  hold  more  than  one  that  is  quite  empty.  Surely  soil  must 
hold  most  when  its  interstices  are  empty.  I  did  not  speak  of  soils  that 
had  “  lost  their  absorbent  power,”  as  “Thinker”  puts  it  this  week,  but 
of  ordinary  soils  and  states  of  the  ground  that  gardeners  are  accustomed 
to  deal  with.  I  decline  also  to  notice  or  accept  what  “Thinker”  calls 
“  his  case  theoretically,”  and  relating  exclusively  to  “  a  horse.”  I  am 
more  at  home  in  my  own  domain,  and  to  make  a  theory  in  regard  to  a 
horse  and  then  apply  the  same  to  a  plant  is  what  I  would  never  think  of 
doing.  I  wonder  “Thinker”  does  not  see  the  grotesqueness  of  such  a 
mode  of  reasoning. — Non-Believer. 

P .S. — When  I  wrote  last  I  did  not  speak  of  nor  contemplate  the  example 
of  a  Chrysanthemum  allowed  to  get  dry  “  while  the  leaves  wither,”  but 
of  “Thinker’s”  advice  “never”  to  give  liquid  manure  “  when  the  soil 
was  dry,”  apprehending  the  writer  in  no  exaggerated  sense,  but  in  the 
ordinary  way. — N.-B. 


ANDROSACE  CARNEA. 

The  genus  to  which  this  little  gem  belongs  is  rich,  in  numbers  almost 
endless,  of  these  true  alpine  beauties,  and  this  one  of  which  I  shall  now 
speak  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  It  inhabits  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Swiss  and  Pyrenean  Alps,  where  it  nestles  peacefully  and  happy  be¬ 
neath  its  snowy  mantle  during  the  long-continued  winter  months.  When 
this  has  disappeared  its  tiny  rosy  flowers  are  ready  to  open.  It  is  easily 


recognised  from  other  cultivated  forms  by  its  small  pointed  leaves,  which 
are  suggestive  of  Saxifraga  juniperina.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  easiest  managed  of  a  somewhat  fastidious  and  lovely  genus,  so 
that  special  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  it.  Unlike  many 
other  species  with  downy  leaves,  and  formed  into  tiny  rosettes,  it  does 
not  succumb  to  our  variable  English  winters  ;  nor  is  it  a  victim  to  damp, 
as  is  the  case  with  some.  It  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  plant  either  to 
cultivate  or  increase,  and  should  be  planted  in  deep  well-drained  soil, 
peat  and  rich  sandy  loam  in  equal  parts,  with  abundance  of  grit,  to  which 
add  about  one-sixth  of  leaf  soil  thoroughly  decomposed.  In  its  mountain 
home  it  receives  copious  supplies  of  moisture  from  melting  snow,  and 
must  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  this  respect,  or  failure  must  ensue. 
Its  roots  descend  to  a  considerable  depth  when  established,  when  it  will 
endure  with  impunity  a  long-continued  drought. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  plant  as  this  should  not  be  grown  in 
numbers  in  our  gardens,  but  they  are  rarely  met  wi^h,  and  nurserymen 
soon  dispose  of  their  generally  limited  supplies.  We  are,  however,  by 
no  means  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  as  these,  for  it  is  a  surprising 
fact  how  great  a  number  of  plants  may  be  transmitted  through  the  post 
for  a  few  pence,  and  carefully  packed  in  transparent  oilskin  stays  evapo¬ 
ration  considerably.  I  have  received  in  this  way  small  consignments  of 
rarities  such  as  these  quite  as  fresh  as  though  they  had  been  just  collected, 
so  that  anyone  having  friends  abroad  might  with  advantage  use  such  a 
medium  ;  or,  as  the  majority  of  the  species  seed  freely,  seeds  may  be 
gathered  and  be  equally  acceptable.  These  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  soil  similar  to  the  above-named,  taking  care  not  to  cover  it  too 
deeply  or  to  allow  it  to  become  dry.  To  prevent  continuously  watering 
newly  sown  seeds  cover  the  pots  or  pans  with  a  sheet  of  glass  which  has 
been  previously  thickly  smeared  with  paint  or  clay.  This  not  only  saves 
watering,  but,  what  is  of  considerably  greater  moment,  it  often  saves  a 
batch  of  seedlings  which  cannot  endure  excessive  damp  in  their  earlier 
stages. — J.  H.  E. 


WINTERING  FLOWER  GARDEN  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  past  summer  has  been  a  very  favourable  one  for  these  plants. 
The  hot  weather  in  June  and  July  rather  retarded  their  growth,  but  this 
was  not  a  misfortune,  as  in  wet  seasons  they  often  grow  too  much  and 
produce  a  superabundance  of  wood  and  leaves,  but  comparatively  few 
flowers,  and  this  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  hardy  short-jointed  growths 
produced  in  such  warm  seasons  as  we  have  had  this  year.  The  blooms 
this  summer  were  wonderfully  profuse,  and  their  richness  of  colour  was 
equally  remarkable.  All  the  fine  variegated  Pelargoniums,  too,  were 
most  brilliant  in  their  markings.  But  the  profusion  of  flowers  and  bright- 
coloured  leaves  are  not  the  only  favourable  results  of  this  season,  as  after 
the  extra  good  ripening  the  wood  has  had  there  will  be  much  less  difficulty 
in  keeping  cuttings  and  old  plants  healthy  during  the  winter  than  has 
been  experienced  many  times.  In  large  gardens  and  where  the  varieties 
are  not  specially  valuable,  the  old  plants  are  seldom  lifted  and  preserved 
through  the  winter,  as  young  plants  from  cuttings  inserted  during  August 
or  September  require  less  space  for  storage,  and  are  generally  more  con¬ 
venient  for  filling  neatly  arranged  beds  than  the  tall  plants  ;  but  there  are 
many  afraid  to  trust  their  entire  stock  as  cuttings,  and  both  old  and 
young  are  kept.  In  other  instances  only  old  plants  are  dealt  with,  but  in 
many  cases  the  autumn  stores  are  sadly  thinned  before  April  or  May,  and 
it  is  with  the  view  of  averting  decay  in  all  kinds  of  stock  that  these  notes 
are  written.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  winter  Pelargoniums  successfully 
unless  they  have  plenty  of  roots  in  the  autumn,  or  by  November  cuttings 
in  pots  or  boxes,  which  are  sure  to  decay  freely  before  March.  WeU- 
rooted  cuttings  may  be  kept  in  cool  airy  frames  until  frost  comes,  but 
those  with  few  or  no  roots  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  little  heat  to  im¬ 
prove  them ;  but  the  worst  of  this  is  when  heat  is  applied  now  it  cannot 
be  discontinued  with  advantage  in  the  shortest  days,  and  the  best  of  all 
ways  is  to  have  the  young  plants  well  rooted  and  quite  hardy  now.  As 
yet  our  Pelargonium  cuttings  are  in  the  open  air  in  the  boxes  which  were 
filled  with  them  in  August,  and  they  are  very  dwarf,  hardy,  and  well 
rooted.  Unless  frost  comes  they  will  go  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  without  fire  heat.  Before  taking  them  into  a  cool  Peach  house  or 
vinery  the  dead  leaves  and  all  the  flowers  and  buds  will  be  taken  from 
them,  and  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  sand  will  be  shaken  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil  amongst  the  plants,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  perish  during 
the  winter.  Abundance  of  light  and  plenty  of  air  should  be  constantly 
admitted,  and  water  should  never  be  given  unless  actually  required.  No 
superfluous  water  should  be  used  in  moistening  the  soil,  and  in  wet 
weather  the  soil  and  the  foliage  must  be  kept  dry.  If  these  conditions 
are  strictly  observed  many  Pelargoniums  may  be  safely  wintered  in  frames 
with  little  or  in  some  instances  no  artificial  heat.  In  dry  sunny  days 
full  ventilation  should  be  given,  and  in  wet  foggy  weather  keep  the  house 
closed.  Many  attempts  are  made  to  keep  old  Pelargoniums  over  the 
winter.  Some  succeed  very  well,  others  fail ;  but  the  latter  is  generally 
brought  about  by  coddling  the  plants  too  much  in  the  autumn,  and 
thereby  making  them  too  tender  to  bear  the  trials  in  spring. 

To  lift  Pelargoniums  from  the  open  beds  now,  and  place  them  in  close 
frames  or  warm  houses,  is  ruinous,  as  tender  young  growth  is  produced, 
which  cannot  bear  the  shortest  days,  and  as  they  decay  then  the  whole 
plants  are  affected  and  soon  perish.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  plants  in¬ 
tended  to  be  kept  through  the  winter  to  remain  in  the  open  beds  after 
this  time,  as  frost  might  occur  any  morning,  and  then  their  chances  of 
keeping  well  during  the  winter  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Take  them  up 
at  once,  and  shake  the  roots  free  from  soil,  cutting  the  roots  moderately 
close  in,  taking  the  tops  off  at  the  same  time.  Cut  well  into  the  hard 
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■wco.l,  and  wlitn  done  with  the  roots  will  not  be  more  than  3  inches  in 
lenj^th,  and  the  branches  only  a  little  more.  To  the  inexperienced  the 
plant  would  then  look  very  unlike  a  plant  to  he  easily  wintered ;  but  never 
mind  that,  as  it  is  in  the  best  possible  keeping  condition.  They  should 
be  packed  as  closely  as  possible  in  shallow  boxes,  filled  with  a  rich  light 
mixture  and  fine  sand  on  the  surface,  and  then  they  may  he  wintered 
without  difficulty  in  gi’eenbouse  or  frame.  Were  the  leaves  and  tender- 
pointed  shoots  allowed  to  remain  on  they  would  begin  to  damp  and  decay 
at  once,  but  when  these  are  removed  there  is  little  left  for  the  damp  to 
affect  hut  the  hard  stems,  and  these  will  keep  hard  and  fresh  until  spring, 
when  many  young  growths  will  be  emitted,  and  the  result  w  11  he  a  fine 
stock  of  very  bushy  dwarf  plants. — J.  Muir. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi. — I  was  recently  asked  when  visiting  a 
garden  what  was  the  matter  with  this  grand  old  plant,  for  I  was  told 
it  had  declined  in  health  and  vigour  during  the  past  few  years  It 
was  clear  that  unless  some  improvement  took  place  the  plants  would 
ere  long  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  charge  of  these  plants  ;  they  made  their  growth  in  the 
stove  during  the  summer  months,  and  were  then  placed  while  in 
flower  in  the  conservatory.  Under  this  simple  treatment  the  plants 
grew  vigorously  and  increased  rapidly  in  size.  Since  then  the  Orchids 
have  been  all  placed  together  and  kept  the  whole  year  round  in  the 
heated  structure  in  which  they  are  grown,  with  the  above  results. 
The  new  system  of  treatment  deprived  the  plants  of  that  complete 
season  of  repose  so  essential  to  health  and  vigour.  The  secret  of 
growing  this  old  Orchid  well  is  to  give  it  heat  and  moisture  during 
the  season  of  activity  and  complete  rest  while  in  flower.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  conservatory  or  anj'  similar  structure  will  suit  it  exactly 
where  a  temperature  not  higher  than  45°  to  50°  is  maintained.  This 
plant  will  continue  growth  slowly  under  ordinary  stove  treatment 
where  the  night  temperature  ranges  from  60°  to  65°,  according  to  the 
weather.  To  ensure  complete  rest  in  such  an  atmosphere  the  plant 
must  be  dried  severely  at  its  roots,  and  even  then  the  season  of  rest 
received  under  such  conditions  is  not  really  beneficial  to  the  health 
of  the  plants.  The  large  pseudo-bulbs  and  thick  fleshy  roots  of  this 
plant  enable  it  to  withstand  drought  for  a  very  long  time,  but 
complete  rest,  so  essential  to  luxuriant  growth,  is  better  brought 
about  by  subjecting  the  plant  to  a  lower  temperature.  Little  or  no 
water  at  the  roots  will  be  needed  while  the  plant  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  temperature  advised.  Not  only  is  this  Zygopetalum  generally 
benefited  by  a  lower  temperature,  but  the  flowers  if  allowed  to  expand 
under  cool  conditions  are  larger  in  size,  brighter  in  colour,  and  they 
last  nearly  twice  the  length  of  time.  This  Orchid  does  well  in  a  pot 
or  pan  in  a  mixture  of  peat  fibre,  lumps  of  charcoal,  or  broken  crocks 
or  both,  and  a  little  sphagnum  moss.  During  the  season  of  activity, 
if  the  pots  are  well  crammed  with  roots,  weak  stimulants  occasionally 
assist  the  plants  wonderfully.  This  is  one  of  those  grand  old  Orchids 
that  should  be  grown  in  quantity  where  choice  flowers  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration  are  required  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
The  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  very  suitable  for  cutting,  and  last 
for  a  long  time  in  water. 

Maxillaria  picta. — This  is  not  generally  found  in  gardens  where 
rare,  new,  and  handsome  Orchids  are  largely  grown.  It  is,  however, 
just  the  Orchid  for  those  who  want  abundance  of  flowers  during  the 
season  when  they  are  rather  scarce.  Not  only  are  the  deliciously 
sweet  blooms  of  this  plant  useful  for  cutting,  but  the  plants  when  in 
flower  may  be  employed  in  rooms  without  the  slightest  injury.  Plants 
for  this  purpose  are  the  most  useful  in  5,  6,  or  7-inch  pots.  Where 
these  plants  have  been  grown  in  heat  they  will  have  completed  their 
growth,  and  should  have  been  kept  since  rather  dry  at  their  roots. 
When  in  this  condition  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  and  placed 
in  a  cool  structure  for  a  time.  The  Udontoglossum  house  wil'  do 
provided  the  plants  are  kept  dry,  if  a  position  with  a  drier  atmo¬ 
sphere  cannot  be  found  for  them.  They  must  not  be  moved  direct 
from  a  warm  to  a  cool  house,  or  the  foliage  will  assume  a  sickly 
yellow  hue.  They  may  be  rested  from  one  to  three  months,  according 
to  the  time  their  flowers  are  required,  for  they  are  soon  produced  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  after  thej'’  are  again  placed  in  heat. 
If  the  plants  are  only  given  a  short  rest  they  may  be  again  rested 
after  the  flowers  have  been  cut  ;  but  the  preferable  system  is  to  r.  st 
them  thoroughly  before  they  are  forced  into  flower,  and  then  they 
can  be  grown  afterwards  without  any  check. 

Epidenduum  vjtellinum  MA.TUS. — The  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers 
of  this  lovely  and  useful  Orchid  are  very  beautiful  for  association 
with  Udontoglossum  vexillariura  ;  the  two  mixed  together  show  e  ich 
other  ofi:  to  great  advantage.  This  is  another  cool  species,  easy  of 
cultivation,  invaluable  for  cutting  and  decoration,  it  flowers  with 
great  freedom,  and  will  without  doubt  become  very  popular  as  Orchid 
culture  becomes  more  general  and  useful  kinds  rise  in  public  estima¬ 
tion  in  preference  to  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties.  The 
day  for  variety  is  passing  away,  and  good  plants,  whether  new  or  old, 


that  will  give  the  greatest  return  with  a  minimum  of  labour  and 
trouble  are  being  eagerly  sought  for.  This  is  one  of  those  Orchids 
that  does  not  require  any  particular  skill  in  its  cultivation,  and  grows 
with  great  luxuriance  when  subjected  to  the  ciolest  treatment. 

Imported  plants  if  they  arrive  in  good  condition  start  freely  into 
growth  when  placed  into  pots  nearly  full  ot  drainage  and  only  just 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  them.  The  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  secured 
in  their  pots  by  means  of  peat  fibre  and  a  small  stake  until  the 
formation  of  new  roots,  'the  moisture  of  the  Odontoglossum  house 
will  be  ample  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  arrival,  when  the 
j)lants  may  be  dewed  over  lightly  with  the  syringe  twice  daily  until 
they  commence  growth.  As  soon  as  growth  and  root-action  have 
commenced  the  suppljr  of  water  may  be  gradually  increased  until  they 
can  be  treated  in  tfiis  respect  the  same  as  established  plants. 

The  best  time  to  repot  these  plants  is  just  as  they  are  commencing 
to  make  new  roots.  Peat  fibre,  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  the  surface 
mossed  are  very  suitable.  The  temperature  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  suits  these  plants  admirably. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

On  page  352  of  the  Journal  “  J.  B  H.”  in  referring  to  my  note  on 
Bouvardias  in  a  previous  issue,  does  not  consider  it  possible  to  grow  these 
useful  plants  so  well  in  cool  frames  as  under  warmer  treatment ;  but  as  I 
have  seen  both  methods  of  culture,  and  therefore  have  had  opportunities 
of  judging  which  was  the  better  of  the  two,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayiing 
that  the  cool  system  produces  the  better  results.  As  “  J.  B.  H.”  seems  to 
be  a  little  confused  regarding  the  term  “  cool  treatment  ”  as  used  by  me 
regarding  Bouvardia®,  I  may  state  that  the  plants  referred  to  were  put 
out  into  cool  frames  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  allowed  'to  stay  there  until 
they  came  in  bloom.  These  plants  have  produced  and  still  are  producing 
abundance  of  fine  flowers.  “J.  B.  H.”says  his  plants  grown  as  stove 
plants  have  made  growths  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil ;  our  plants  grown  in 
a  cool  frame  have  made  similar  growths,  and  I  maintain  that  wood  which 
has  been  grown  slowly  in  this  way,  and  thoroughly  ripened  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  will  certainly  produce  more  satisfactory  results  than  that 
which  has  been  grown  in  a  warm  humid  atmosphere,  which  produces 
rank  succulent  shoots,  but  wanting  the  stamina  contained  in  the  others. 

Evidently  “  J.  B.  H.’s  ”  plants  are  not  in  bloom  yet,  as  he  s.ays  that 
his  “  plants  thus  far  are  very  fine,  having  growths,”  &c.,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  flowers.  Perhaps  he  will  by-and-by  discover  that  appearances 
are  deceiving.— Caledonian. 


Will  J.  Vining  or  anyone  else  say  what  is  the  cause  of  mildew  in 
Roses  and  Chrysanthemums  1  I  have  been  much  troubled  with  it  of  late 
year^,  but  I  think  if  I  knew  the  cause  I  could  prevent  it.  I  read  of 
many  cures,  but  I  have  no  book  which  tells  me  the  above. — F. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Carrots.—kW  these  from  seed  sown  in  spring  or  early  summer  should 
be  taken  up  and  stored  for  the  winter.  As  in  the  case  of  other  roots, 
only  a  dry  day  should  be  selected  for  working  amongst  the  Carrots,  as 
they  keep  very  much  better  when  taken  in  dry.  With  care  in  storing 
Carrots  may  be  kept  fresh  until  April  or  May,  and  all  who  know  how 
much  valued  they  are  in  the  kitchen  will  be  of  opinion  that  to  do  this 
is  worthy  of  attention.  The  short  thick  Horn  varieties  may,  as  a  rule, 
be  drawn  up  freely  by  taking  hold  of  the  stems  and  pulling  them,  but 
the  Intermediate  Long  Surrey  and  others  of  this  class  cannot  be  drawn 
easily,  and  as  many  of  them  may  be  broken  in  doing  so  the  best  way 
is  to  take  a  fork  and  ease  them  out  of  the  soil.  In  sandy  land  they 
will  turn  out  clean,  but  in  adhesive  soil  it  may  be  necessary  to  rub  the 
hands  r  ound  them  to  clear  off  the  soil.  The  stems  or  leaves  shonld  then 
be  cut  close  off  and  all  sorted.  Never  put  small  ones  and  large  ones 
together,  as  they  are  seldom  required  at  the  same  time  or  for  the  same 
purpose.  Store  them  in  two  heaps  and  in  two  sizes,  putting  plenty  of 
sand  or  .ashes  amongst  them  and  over  them.  In  a  cool  shed,  outhouse, 
or  cellar  they  may  be  safely  stored. 

Pars  nips. — These  should  also  be  left  in  the  ground  unless  they  are 
growing  in  a  very  wet  soil  where  they  would  be  likely  to  decay,  and 
they  may  be  treated  like  the  Carrots.  Allowing  dead  and  dying  leaves 
to  remain  about  the  crowns  of  the  roots  will  soon  cause  them  to  decay. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  many  Parsnips  rot  so  much  at  the  tops. 

Endive. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter  salads,  therefore  do 
not  allow  it  to  fail  by  want  of  proper  attention  now.  The  early  batches 
are  now  almost  full  grown  and  quite  ready  for  blanching.  The  best  way 
of  doing  It  is  to  tie  all  the  leaves  in  a  bundle  at  the  top.  If  this  is  done 
when  they  are  quite  dry  and  they  are  tied  rightly  the  water  and  rain 
will  be  thrown  off  without  any  of  it  getting  into  the  centre  to  cause 
decay.  Endive  keeps  much  better  green  than  blanched,  and  no  more 
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should  be  tied  up  than  are  wanted  for  immediate  demands.  Before  the 
frost  comes  severely  lift  a  good  hatch,  and  pack  the  plants  closely  in 
dry  frames  or  on  the  inside  border  of  an  airy  Peach  house  or  vinery. 

Celery. — All  Celery  should  now  be  earthed-up,  and  much  of  it  may 
be  finally  attended  to  in  this  way.  We  have  often  repeated  how  to  do 
this,  and  need  only  say  now  that  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  into  the 
centres  of  the  plants  they  will  certainly  decay  and  be  spoiled.  In  cold 
damp  situations  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  ashes  for  earthing-up  Celery, 
as  they  keep  it  clean,  and  it  does  not  decay  so  fast  in  winter  amongst 
ashes  as  in  soil. 

Teas. — Sutton’s  Latest  of  All  is  still  affording  us  some  gatherings. 
It  is  a  dwarf  robust  grower  and  a  capital  sort  at  this  season,  but,  like 
all  the  others,  it  will  soon  be  past,  and  a  general  clearing  away  of  all 
Pea  haulm  should  take  place.  Seed  of  any  variety  ripening  now  will 
not  be  very  good,  and  it  will  need  great  attention  and  a  very  dry  place 
for  storage  before  it  can  be  induced  to  keep.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  Kidney  Beans  at  this  season. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — These  are  at  a  standstill  now,  and  will  not  grow 
any  more.  Late  fruits  only  half  grown  or  in  a  smaller  state  will  not 
keep,  and  may  be  thrown  away.  Those  which  have  gained  full  size  and 
have  assumed  a  yellow  hue  should  be  cut  and  put  into  a  dry  cool  room, 
where  they  will  remain  good  for  some  months,  proving  useful  throughout 
the  winter.  All  the  old  plants  should  be  thrown  away.  Where  they 
have  been  growing  on  manure  heaps  these  will  now  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  may  be  used  on  the  quarters  being  dug  over. 

Asjyaragvs. — Do  not  cut  over  the  stems  of  this  until  they  have  quite 
decayed  Many  of  the  growths  have  been  unusually  fruitful  this  season, 
and  are  now  clothed  with  red  berries.  These  should  be  collected  for 
seed,  but  none  should  be  gathered  except  those  which  have  developed 
better  than  the  ordinary  crop. 

Manure  Heaps. — As  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  these  will  be 
in  great  demand  attention  should  be  given  them  now.  The  old  refuse 
which  has  been  collecting  from  the  kitchen  garden,  potting  shed,  pleasure 
grounds,  and  everywhere  throughout  the  summer,  may  now  be  rather 
much  decayed  ;  but  if  all  the  old  vegetables,  fallen  leave.«,  and  a  quantity 
of  manure  from  the  cow-shed  or  stable  be  added  to  this,  the  whole  turned 
over  and  formed  into  a  good  square  heap,  it  will  be  useful  for  all  quarters 
by  the  early  spring.  Eoad  scrapings  should  also  be  got  in,  and  if  one 
cartload  of  lime  is  added  to  every  half  dozen  or  so  of  this  material 
where  limestone  is  not  used  it  will  soon  form  an  excellent  mixture  for  all 
kitchen  garden  ground. 

FEUIT  FOECING. 

Figs. — Earliest  Trees  in  Pots. — Trees  that  have  been  some  time  at 
rest  may  now  be  prepared  for  forcing.  If  thoroughly  establislied  in  large 
pots,  and  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  give  them  a  shift,  all  roots  that 
have  found  their  way  over  the  rim  may  be  cut  off  and  cleared  away  with 
the  mulching  and  plunging  material.  After  this  is  done  any  barren  'shoots 
that  are  not  required  should  be  cut  out,  and  old  stakes  removed  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  annual  scrubbing  with  soap  and  water,  when  dry  painting 
them  with  some  approved  insecticide.  Place  new  stakes,  and'tieinthe 
young  wood  in  a  horizontal  or  drooping  position,  allowing  plenty  of  room 
for  the  even  development  of  the  young  foliage.  Eeadjust  the  pedestals  on 
which  the  pots  are  to  be  placed  in  the  fermenting  bed,  and  replace  the 
trees.  With  a  sharp-pointed  piece  of  iron  work  well  down  the  inside  (  f 
the  pot  to  a  depth  of  about  9  inches,  removing  the  soil  and  supplying  fresh 
rich  compost.  Earn  firmly,  and  give  the  first  of  a  series  of  watermgs  to 
render  the  soil  well  soaked  by  the  time  the  house  is  closed  in  November. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  space  several  varieties  may  be  grown,  but  Brown 
Turkey  is  unquestionably  the  best  for  giving  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  of 
the  highest  quality.  Brown  scale  and  red  spider  are  very  troublesome  on 
Fig  trees  grown  under  glass,  and  as  these  pests  increase  very  rapidly  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  winter  dressings  of  the  trees,  and 
the  thorough  cleansing  of  every  part  of  the  structure  in  which  they  are 
grown. 

Planted-out  Figs. — Trees  that  have  been  in  bearing  since  mid-ummer 
are  now  commencing  to  rest,  and  may  be  divested  of  the  old  foliage  as 
soon  as  it  parts  freely  from  the  wood  when  touched  by  the  hand.  If 
planted  in  inside  borders,  and  the  growth  is  considered  too  strong,  the 
present  is  a  favourable  time  for  root-pruning,  an  operation  that  can 
scarcely  be  overdone,  paiticularly  where  the  space  is  limited.  AH  inert 
soil  should  be  cleared  away,  strong  roots  cut  out,  and  the  drainage 
examined.  The  young  roots  may  then  be  relaid  in  new  compost,  firmly 
rammed,  mulched,  and  left  dry  until  the  time  arrives  for  forcing.  The 
young  shoots  that  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  glass  will  be 
thickly  studded  with  embryo  fruits,  which  must  be  protected  from  injury 
when  the  trees  are  cleaned,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  sudden  and 
severe  frosts,  by  being  unfastened  and  drawn  down  below  the  trellis  until 
the  time  arrives  for  thinning  out  the  branches  that  have  reached  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  trellis.  The  best  soil  for  Figs  is  a  good  friable  loam  with 
a  liberal  addition  of  lime  rubble,  broken  bricks,  and  bone  dust.  Stimu¬ 
lants  in  the  form  of  solid  manure  or  liquid  should  always  be  applied  to 
the  surface  when  the  trees  are  growing. 

CucuMBEES. — Keep  the  day  temperature  by  artificial  means  at  70°  to 
75°,  with  10°  to  15°  rise  from  sun  heat.  Ventilate  carefully,  avoiding 
currents  of  cold  air,  closing  early,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  sun  heat. 
Avoid  overcropping  the  plants,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  inclined  to 
fruit  too  freely  during  the  autumn  months.  This  must  be  prevented  by 
at  once  removing  all  superfluous  fruits  as  they  appear.  Eemove  any 
damaged  portion  of  wood  or  leaf  as  they  appear,  and  let  the  stopping, 
thinning,  and  tying  of  tbe  shoots  be  proceeded  with  as  necessary. 


Pang -heated  Pits  and  Frames. — Tbe  linings  will  now  need  to  be 
regularly  attended  to,  making  them  up  weekly  or  fortnightly  according 
to  circumstances,  and  the  1  ghts  should  be  covered  with  a  double  thickness 
of  mats  on  cold  nights.  When  mildew  appears  dust  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  If  aphides  are  present  fumigate  with  tobacco  on  two  or  three 
consecutive  evenings  moderately.  Canker  is  sometimes  very  troublesome, 
and  is  only  to  be  arrested  by  preventing  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere, 
ventilating  early  on  favourable  occasions,  and  keeping  the  stems  free 
from  moisture.  E  ib  qu  cklime  well  into  the  affected  parts,  repeating  it 
until  they  become  dry. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Eucharis  amazonica. — When  the  blooms  of  these  plants  are  required 
in  succession  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  plants  that  have  completed 
and  matured  their  growth  should  be  selected  and  given  two  or  three 
week’s  rest  at  the  very  least.  In  resting  these  plants  they  may  with  safety 
be  placed  in  any  cool  structure,  provided  cold  draughts  are  not  admitted 
directly  upon  them.  Before  their  removal  from  the  stove  they  should  be 
kept  somewhat  drier  at  their  roots,  in  which  condition  they  should 
remain  while  at  rest  in  a  cool  structure.  If  the  soil  is  wet  about  their 
roots,  and  it  is  kept  in  this  condition  while  the  plants  are  in  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  the  majority  of  their  roots  will  perish.  When  strong  flower 
spikes  with  large  bold  flowers  are  required  the  roots  must  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  state.  By  selecting  a  few  plants  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks 
and  resting  them,  it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain  a  supply  of  flowers  during 
the  whole  winter. 

Epipliyllunis. — It  is  easy  to  bring  these  into  flower  in  a  very  short 
time  if  required,  especially  plants  that  were  assisted  by  heat  and  moisture 
to  make  their  growth  early  in  the  season.  If  these  plants  have  been 
properly  treated  they  should,  since  the  completion  cf  growth,  have  been 
in  a  cool  light  airy  position  to  thoroughly  ripen  and  harden  them.  Plants 
subject  to  this  treatment  will  be  showing  flower  buds  in  abundance,  and 
if  introduced  into  heat  will  soon  unfold  their  beautiful  bright-coloured 
flowers.  All  plants  that  are  retarded  by  being  kept  in  a  cool  house  should 
be  most  carefully  watered  at  their  roots,  or  they  are  very  liable  to  perish. 
These  plants  require  considerably  less  water  than  has  been  the  case  up  to 
the  present  time  ;  sufficient  only  should  be  given  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
plump.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  their  growths  to  shrivel. 

Impatiens  Sultani. — Plants  that  have  been  in  a  cool  house  up  to  the 
present  time  will  flower  much  more  profusely  in  a  night  temperature  of 
55°  to  60°.  These  are  admirably  adapted  for  cool-house  decoration  during 
the  summer  months,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  growth  is  too  slow 
under  cool  treatment  to  render  them  effective.  They  are  very  gay  during 
the  winter  in  the  stove,  and  for  this  purpose  should  be  grown  in  quantity. 
Seedlings  are  decidedly  the  best  when  large  bushy  plants  are  required, 
for  they  branch  with  greater  freedom  than  those  raised  from  cuttings. 
Those  from  cuttings  are  very  useful  in  small  pots,  and  are  very  effective 
when  freely  intermixed  with  other  small  decorative  plants.  They  will 
grow  well  in  any  light  moderately  rich  soil,  and  will  strike  freely  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  any  warm  structure  where  the  atmosphere  is 
not  too  moist.  If  the  cuttings  are  kept  close  and  confined  they  are  very 
liable  to  damp  instead  of  striking  freely. 

Carnations. — Tree  varieties  that  have  been  standing  outside  up  to  the 
present  time  should  be  placed  under  cover  without  further  delay.  If 
w  rms  have  entered  the  pets  while  outside  they  must  be  removed,  or  they 
will  soon  choke  the  drainage,  and  the  plants  afterwards  will  not  long 
remain  healthy.  One  good  application  of  lime  water  in  a  clear  state  will 
be  ample  to  remove  the  worms  from  tbe  soil  When  taken  indoors  these 
plants  should  occupy  a  light  ccol  position  where  abundance  of  air  can  be 
admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Any  attempt  at  forcing  in  a  close 
confined  atmosphere  will  end  in  failure,  and  the  plants  will  grow  weakly. 
Aphides  often  infest  the  shoots  of  these  plants  during  the  winter  months, 
but  these  are  easily  destroyed  by  fumigat  ng  the  house  with  tobacco 
smoke. 

Chrysanthemums. — All  the  early-flowering  varieties  grown  for  decora¬ 
tion  should  now  be  under  cover,  for  we  might  have  a  frost  at  any  time  that 
might  prove  too  severe  for  them.  They  should  be  housed  in  vineries. 
Peach,  and  orchard  houses  where  they  can  be  kept  cool  night  and  day. 
Abundance  of  air  must  be  given — in  fact,  the  ventilators  should  not  be 
closed  only  during  frosty  and  stormy  weather.  Those  grown  for  very  late 
flowering  should  be  arraoged  in  a  shelterel  position  outside  to  keep  them 
back  as  long  as  possible.  Some  mats  or  tiffany  should  be  arranged  in 
readiness  to  draw  over  them  in  case  of  severe  fros".  With  care  these  plants 
may  be  kept  outside  fir  some  weeks  longer,  which  will  wonderfully  re’ard 
them.  In  a  cool  house  the  buds  during  mild  weather  swell  very  rapidly, 
but  outside  they  remain  almost  stationary  unless  the  weather  be  very  mild. 
Pompons  and  other  dwarf  varieties  propagated  late  may  now  be  placed  in 
cold  frames,  the  lights  only  being  put  over  them  when  the  weather  is 
unfavourable.  These  plants  with  us  are  in  the  most  backward  condition 
this  season,  and  will  be  retarded  for  late  flowering  as  long  as  po-sible. 
Chrysanthemums  from  this  date  must  be  liberally  supplied  wnth  stimulants, 
for  they  need  assistance  more  from  this  time  than  at  any  time  during  the 
season’s  growth.  Mildew  must  be  carelul'y  watched  for,  and  up^n  its 
first  appearance  syringe  the  plants  well  with  1  oz.  of  siftsoap  to  a  gallon  of 
water  and  a  good  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  intermixed.  If  this  is 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plants  for  two  or  three  days  ihe  mildew  will 
be  destroyed,  when  the  sulphur  may  be  washed  off  with  clear  water. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — All  plants  that  have  been  outside  during  the 
summer  months  for  winter  flowering  should  now  be  placed  under  cover 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost  and  heavy  rains.  The  plants 
intended  for  late  flowering  will  do  in  cold  frames  for  some  weeks  longer 
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provided  the  lights  are  thrown  oflE  during  fine  days,  and  the  watering  is 
done  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  These  plants  would  quickly 
come  into  flower  if  required  and  placed  where  a  little  heat  can  be 
given  at  night,  with  plenty  of  air  during  the  day.  Double  varieties 
intended  for  cutting  only  should  be  housed  by  themselves,  when  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  65°  to  60’  at  night  can  be  maintained  to  keep  them  growing 
and  flowering.  All  prominent  flowers  may  be  removed  if  not  required, 
and  the  plants  kept  cool  for  some  weeks  longer.  It  is  unwise  to  unduly 
start  these  plants  directly  they  are  housed,  for  if  brought  forward 
gradually  at  first  they  will  flower  more  profusely  afterwards.  Supply 
water  carefully,  and  feed  liberally  all  plants  that  have  their  pots  full  of 
roots.  Young  stock  in  3-inch  pots  intended  for  flowering  early  in  spring 
should  be  placed  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass,  where  a  steady  sturdy 
growth  can  be  ensured.  If  the  points  of  the  young  plants  have  not  been 
removed  this  should  be  done  to  induce  them  to  branch.  If  room  is 
plentiful  and  the  small  pots  are  full  of  roots  they  may  be  placed  at  once 
into  others  2  inches  larger,  and  thus  become  established  before  winter. 
If  potting  is  done  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  soil  should  be  pressed 
into  the  pots  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  water  applied  carefully  afterwards. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

JReplanling  tlie  Florcer  Seds. — In  many  low-lying  positions  early 
frosts  have  completely  destroyed  the  summer  occupants  of  the  beds,  and 
whether  the  beds  are  to  be  replanted  with  spring- flowering  plants  or  not 
they  should  he  at  once  cleared  of  the  now  unsightly  tender  plants.  Where 
a  certa'n  number  of  hardy  edging  or  carpeting  plants  have  been  employed, 
this  will  much  simplify  the  refilling  of  the  beds,  as  they  will  be  also  avail¬ 
able  for  winter  and  spring  decoration.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
carpet  beds,  as,  supposing  the  groundwork  of  the  design  is  formed  with 
such  hardy  green-foliagtd  plants  as  Herniaria  glabra,  Veronica  repens, 
Sedum  Lydium,  and  the  grey  Sedum  glaucum,  the  panels  can  be  quickly 
and  eflfectively  refilled  with  Golden  Py rethrum,  Ajuga  reptans  rubra, 
dwarf  Silenes,  Daisies,  including  the  lovely  golden  variegated  sort,  Aubrie- 
tias,  Arabia,  and  other  dwarf  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  We, 
however,  prefer  to  rely  exclusively  on  fine-foliaged  plants  for  the  carpet 
beds,  and  employ  the  Ajuga,  Golden  Daisies,  Golden  Pyrethrum  (sown  in 
July  for  this  purpose)  Sempervivum  californicum,  Cerastiums,  late-raised 
Cineraria  maritima,  and  small  highly  coloured  Beetroot,  the  latter  with¬ 
standing  a  fairly  severe  frost,  and  forming  fresh  growth  eatly  in  the  spring. 
For  “  dotting,”  or  single  prominent  plants  to  relieve  the  excessive  neatness 
in  the  carpet  designs,  we  use  neat  little  specimens  of  such  highly  orna¬ 
mental  Conifers  as  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  albo-variegata,  erec'a  viridis 
and  lutea,  Retinosporas  ericoides,  obtusa  aurea  nana,  plumosa  argentea, 
plumosa  aurea,  and  squarrosa,  Taxus  baccata  aurea  and  elegantissima, 
and  Thuia  aurea.  Yucca  recurva  is  also  available  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  much  may  be  done  with  strong  clumps  of  Iris  fcetidissima  variegata. 
The  latter  divides  readily,  and  can  be  effectively  employed  in  any  ar¬ 
rangement  of  hardy  plants.  In  these  carpet  designs  the  panels  should  be 
closely  filled,  as  hut  few  of  the  plants  employed  will  grow  at  all  freely. 

Plain  Winter  Bedding. — As  many  of  the  plants  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  of  a  “  hungry  ”  disposition,  they  naturally  greatly  exhaust 
the  soil  ;  much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  do  the  summer  occupants  of  the  beds. 
Where  it  is  possible,  then,  it  is  advisable  to  liberally  dress  the  beds,  prior 
to  digging,  with  leaf  soil  or  half-decayed  manure—  this  in  preference  to 
manuring  the  beds  for  the  summer  plants.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
beds  and  replanting  should  be  pushed  on  rapidly  during  the  prevalence  of 
dry  weather,  as  this  admits  of  work  being  done  cleanly  and  thoroughly, 
particular  regard  being  paid  to  the  necessity  for  firmly  fixing  all  the  plants 
employed.  Should  the  present  exceptionally  dry  weather  continue  it  will 
be  necessary  to  well  water  all  the  different  plants  to  be  moved  a  day  pre¬ 
vious  to  removal,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  that  all  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots.  We  would  also  advise 
that  a  watering  be  given  after  planting  in  all  cases  where  the  soil  of  the 
beds  is  at  all  approaching  dryness.  Plant  rather  thickly  and  firmly,  the 
latter  both  to  insure  sturdy  and  hardy  growth,  and  also  to  prevent  up¬ 
heaval  by  frosts.  Small  beds  may  be  most  effectively  filled  with  about 
two  kinds  of  plants,  say  with  an  edging  of  Daisies,  common  Primroses, 
Arabia,  Aubrietias,  dwarf  Silenes,  Pansies.  &c.,  and  the  centre  entirely 
filled  with  either  Myosotis,  Saponarias,  Wallflowers,  Collinsia  bicolor, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  and  other  taller-growing  plants  that  may  be  used.  The 
larger  beds  may  have  a  broad  outer  band  of  any  of  the  smaller  kinds,  and 
the  inner  line  of  some  kind  of  plant  of  medium  height,  the  centres  being 
filled  with  a  mass  of  the  tallest  growing  kinds,  with  perhaps  a  central 
plant  of  about  2  feet  high,  ei  her  of  Yucca  recurva,  golden  or  silver  varie¬ 
gated  Holly,  Iris  fcetidissima  variegata,  or  some  kind  of  Conifer.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  have  the  beds  too  gay  in  the  spring,  and  for  this  reason 
mixing  and  the  formation  of  several  lines  or  circ’es  should  be  avoided. 
Masses  of  colour  are  what  are  wanted,  and  with  plenty  of  plants  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  a  display  superior  in  many  people’s 
estimation  to  anything  that  can  he  done  with  the  summer  bedding 
plants. 

Hardy  Evergreens  and  Conifers  for  the  Florcer  Beds. — A  considerable 
number  of  these  are  in  many  places  effectively  grouped  in  the  larger 
flower  beds.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  Conifers,  the  following 
plants  are  available  and  suited  to  this  purpose.  Flowering  plants — 
Andromeda  floribunda.  Rhododendrons  such  as  daphnoides,  myrtifolium, 
ovatum,  and  Wilsonii ;  Mahonia  aquifoHa,  Kalmia  latifolia.  Ericas  her- 
bacea  carnea,  mediterranea  alba  and  rubra,  and  vulgaris  aurea.  Berried 
plants— Skimmia  japonica,  and  Pernettyas  ;  and  fine-foliaged  plants — 
Buxus  (Box)  japonica  aurea  foemina  and  longifolia,  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
Hedera  (Ivy)  arborea  Emgneriana,  aurea,  elegantissima,  and  fructo-lutea, 
Juniperus  Sabina  variegata  and  tamariscifolia,  Osmanthus  aquifolius, 


aureus,  and  myrtifolius.  Myrtle-leaved  Portugal  Laurel,  Veronica  de- 
cussata  and  Traversii,  and  Vinca  elegantissima.  These,  again,  are  most 
effective  when  each  sort  is  massed  in  panels,  the  dividing  lines  being 
composed  of  one  distinct  sort. 

Bulbs. — These  now  generally  play  an  important  part  in  the  spring 
garden  display.  As  a  rule,  fresh  bulbs  have  to  be  purchased  every  season, 
as  little  or  no  dspendance  can  be  placed  on  the  old  ones.  Fortunately,  there 
is  always  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  and  good  bulbs,  many  of 
which  produce  surprisingly  good  flowers.  Whether  they  should  be  planted 
in  masses  or  mixed  among  the  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  should 
depend  upon  circumstances.  In  any  case  they  are  most  effective  when 
the  colours  are  unmixed — that  is  to  say,  when  the  lines  or  groups  are  all 
one  sort  or  colour.  They  will  also  well  repay  for  liberal  treatment  in  the 
shape  of  good  leaf  soil  or  decayed  manure  well  mixed  with  the  soil  prior  to 
planting,  and  where  sand  is  plentiful  a  little  of  this  may  well  be  disposed 
about  each  bulb.  Scillas,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops  are  best  for  edging  the 
beds  of  Tulips.  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  and  a  double  band  will  always 
be  much  more  effective  than  a  single  line  or  circle,  the  bulbs  being  dibbled 
in  about  i  inches  below  the  level,  and  2  or  3  inches  asunder.  If  the 
Tulips  are  dotted  among  other  plants  they  may  be  placed  about  6  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  4  inches  apart  if  they  are  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
bed.  Narcissus  may  be  given  about  the  same  distances,  and  Hyacinths, 
under  similar  circumstances  either  12  inches  or  9  inches  apart,  all  being 
covered  by  about  4  inches  of  soil.  Winter  Aconite,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae, 
various  Anemones,  Feather,  Grape,  and  Musk  Hyacinths,  Fritillarias, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Leiicojum  aestivum,  Ornithogalum  arabicum, 
Triteleia  uniflora,  Zephyranthes  ccndida,  and  Alstraemerias  may  all  be 
planted  at  the  present  time.  The  mixed  borders  are  the  best  places 
for  most  or  all  of  these,  as  here  they  will  continue  to  spread 
and  bloom  annually,  provided,  however,  they  are  not  disturbed. 
The  ground  should  be  deeply  dug  for  them,  and  they  will  also 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a  liberal  addition  of  manure  to  the  soil,  and 
with  a  little  sand  about  the  bulbs  or  roots.  Plant  not  less  than 
4  inches  deep  and  in  patches  Ranunculuses,  Tropoeolums,  Tigridias, 
Oxalis,  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Babianas,  Tritonias,  Lachenalias,  and  Achimenes 
are  not  unfrequently  included  in  miscellaneous  collections  of  bulbs,  but 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Ranunculuses,  which  may  be  planted  in  February, 
are  only  fit  for  pot  culture. 


HE  BEE-KEEPER. 

A  EETKOSPECT. 

It  is  now  some  two  years  ago  that,  taking  up  an  old  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  an  article  on  bee-keeping  arrested  my 
attention.  The  next  few  days  found  me  seeking  for  more  articles 
from  the  same  source,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  month 
I  was  inquiring  all  through  the  neighbourhood  for  “  bees  on  sale.” 
Now,  in  taking  up  this  ait  my  intention  was  not  only  to  gain  as  much 
pleasure  as  possible  from  watching  the  busy  movements  of  the  insects 
and  the  internal  economy  of  the  hive,  but  also  to  keep  a  strict  account, 
and  if  possible  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  able  to  show  a  balance  on 
the  right  side  sufficient  to  induce  others  and  poorer  to  try  to  eke  out 
their  narrow  means  of  livelihood  by  adding  a  few  hives  and  bees  to 
their  strip  of  garden  ground,  and  managing  them  when  they  had 
procured  them  upon  modern  and  humane  principles — not  robbing 
the  bees  of  both  their  honey  and  their  very  lives,  but  taking  the 
honey  only  and  preserving  the  lives  of  the  busy  insects  till  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  another  spring  should  cause  them  once  more  to  wake  up  to 
gather  the  food  and  pollen  wherewith  to  nourish  the  young,  upon 
which  the  hopes  of  the  bee-master  so  entirely  depend. 

After  some  time  spent  in  inquiry  a  catalogue  of  a  sale  at  a 
Cheshire  farmhouse  informed  all  embryo  bee-keepers  that  several  fine 
stocks  of  bees  were  to  be  sold.  The  day  came,  and  with  a  friend  I 
went  to  buy,  hoping  to  get  a  bargain.  How  wet  it  was  that  morning, 
and  how  the  wind  did  blow  !  but  at  last,  after  a  tedious  walk  and  a 
miserable  railway  journey  of  twenty  miles,  the  farm  came  in  sight. 
In  short,  two  hives  became  mine  at  12s.  Gd.  and  10s.  respectively  ; 
then  for  four  miles  with  a  hive  on  either  side  I  trudged  to  the  dreary 
station.  One  hive,  it  must  be  said,  had  a  glass  super  on  it,  and  in  it 
was  a  little  comb.  The  continuous  movement  soon  caused  an  uproar 
in  the  hive  ;  all  the  bees  began  to  rise  into  the  glass,  where  they 
seemed  more  comfortable,  until  a  passer  by  touched  the  hive,  thereby 
moving  the  glass  sufficiently  to  allow  many  of  the  insects  to  emerge, 
and  this  when  the  train  was  almost  due.  A  little  smoke  from  a  pipe 
got  most  of  them  in  again,  and  soon  we  were  off  ;  then  another  w'alk 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  home  was  reached,  after  a  bitter  cold 
miserable  November  day.  I  was  a  bee-keeper.  Next  day  the  question 
arose  where  to  put  them,  but  this  was  easily  solved — one  hive,  alas! 
proved  to  have  no  inmates  save  two  mice,  who  evidently  appreciated 
their  honeyed  quarters,  and  were  loth  to  leave  them.  A  few  days 
later  a  small  farmer  having  a  hive  to  sell  I  bought  it  at  £l,but 
amid  the  protestations  of  his  wife,  who  declared  they  would  “  never 
do  me  any  good,"  that  the  hive  she  I’etained  would  die  in  the  winter 
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because  she  had  sold  her  bees  for  coin.  Well,  she  bought  clothing  to 
the  value  of  the  money,  and  so  eased  her  superstitious  mind. 

Below  are  given  the  two  balance  sheets  of  last  year,  and  this  ever- 
to-be-remembered  red  letter  year  for  bee-masters  in  most  districts  ;  but 
in  Cheshire  the  spring  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  winds  cut  ofl:  many  a 
bee  from  the  shelter  of  the  hive  by  its  pitiless  blasts,  at  one  time  very 
seriously  reducing  the  population  of  many  hitherto  strong  stocks. 
May  came  with  bright  sun  and  little  rain,  but  still  the  wind  came 
with  relentless  energy  from  the  coldest  quarter.  During  the  first 
weeks  glass  supers  were  placed  on  my  three  stocks  (one  a  swarm  last 
year),  and  were  filled  by  the  end  of  the  month,  notwithstanding  the 
often  untoward  state  of  the  weather  and  the  oDen  honey  less  bloom. 
With  June  came  a  great  change,  and  now  was  a  great  hum  of  content 
heard  in  all  the  hives,  and  the  moisture  ran  out  of  the  doors  and 
trickled  in  a  continueus  stream  down  the  boards,  giving  warning  of 
swarms  soon  to  issue  from  the  crowded  stocks.  8uper  piled  on  super, 
however,  averted  the  swarm,  and  secured  me  a  magnificent  harvest 
of  honey  both  in  glasses  and  sections  ;  150  lbs.  from  three  stocks  is 
the  result  of  this  year,  and  one  small  artificial  swarm.  Every  pound 
of  honey  sold  fetched  Is.  3^Z.  per  lb.  from  grocers  in  a  neighbouring 
large  town,  and  so,  besides  what  was  given  away,  a  handsome  sum 
was  reached,  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  many  a  home  in  country 
districts,  and  so  add  comfort  to  those  who  need  it  most — the  poor. 

My  stocks  were  in  such  small  hives  that  thinking  them  too  small, 
this  year  1  have  driven  the  bees,  and  with  others  purchased  from 
ditferent  sources  I  have  formed  strong  stocks  in  larger  and  better 
made  hives,  wherewith  another  year,  if  no  mishap  befal,  to  gather 
the  honey  from  the  sweet  flowers  and  to  fertilise  the  bloom,  and  so 
enhance  the  harvest  of  fruit  while  taking  from  the  blossom  their 
hone}',  instead  of  letting  it  waste. 
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£ 

d. 

£ 

8» 

d- 

Stock 

•  •  • 

...  1 

0 

0 

Honey  sold... 

...  1 

17 

0 

...  0 

12 

6 

Value  of  swarm  ... 

...  1 

0 

0 

...  0 

10 

0 

Bar  hive 

...  0 

12 

6 

£2 

17 

0 

•  •  • 

...  0 

6 

0 

Skeps 

...  0 

3 

0 

Sugar 

...  0 

7 

0 

Boxes 

...  0 

6 

0 

Boards 

... 

...  0 

3 

0 

£4 

0 

0 

N.B. — This  year  the  season  was  bad,  and  I  had  not  got  my  stocks  into 
good  condition,  owing  to  purchasing  them  so  late  in  the  year. 
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Current  Expense. 


Sugar 

Bottles 

Supers 

Sections 

Sundries 


£  s.  d. 
0  7  a 
0  4  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  0 
0  5  0 


Honey  sold ... 


£  8.  d. 

7  12  0 


£16  6 


Nett  profit 


...  £6  5  6 
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£ 

8. 

d. 

Section  crat.s  ... 

•••  •••  ••• 

•  •  • 

...  0 

12 

0 

Hive  . 

•  •  • 

..  0 

5 

0 

•••  •••  ««• 

•  •• 

...  0 

4 

6 

Bees  . 

•  •  • 

...  1 

12 

6 

Feeders . 

•  •  • 

...  0 

6 

0 

Box 

. 

..  0 

4 

0 

Fumigator 

••• 

...  0 

4 

0 

Sugar  . 

... 

...  1 

10 

0 

£4 

18 

0 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  a  very  short  experience  ;  but  it  may, 
indeed,  be  one  of  some  little  use  to  those  who,  like  the  writer,  were 
novices  in  this,  the  most  interesting  of  all  country  pursuits.  The 
most  casual  observer  will  see  by  a  brief  glance  at  the  foregoing  sheet 
that  the  capital  account  now  stands  at  £8  18.s.,  and  that  the  nett 
profits  of  the  two  years  amount  to  £9  2s.  %d.,  so  that  a  very  handsome 
sum  has  been  culled  from  the  various  flowers  that  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  have  opened  and  died  away  without  having 
given  any  more  practical  good  to  man  (save  their  beauty  and  their 
fragrance)  than  what  the  bees  have  saved  to  him.  Fjom  other 
blossoms,  too — those  of  Apple  and  Pear,  Plum,  &c. — the  honey  and 
the  pollen  have  both  been  freely  gathered  ;  and  here  man  has  reaped 
a  double  good,  for  the  honey  is  secured  for  his  future  use  or  profit, 
and  the  crop  of  fruit  of  every  kind  has  no  doubt  been  vastly  increased 
by  the  honey  bee  flitting  from  flower  to  flower.  Let  bee-keepers 
always  at  an  early  season  look  to  the  hives  that  are  another  year  to 
store  honey,  and  see  that  they  are  strong  in  bees  and  stores.  Then 
may  they  await  with  confidence  the  winter  and  the  spring,  and  reason¬ 
ably  expect  a  good  return  from  their  pleasing  labour. — T.  Marriott, 
Sandhach. 


QUEENLESS  HIVES. 

“G.  F.,  Glenbrydati,”  wishes  to  know  the  cause  of  his  bees  leaving 
their  hive  between  September  2ud  and  the  1st  of  this  month.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  hive  has  been  queenless  for  some  time,  and  very  probably 
has  been  infested  with  robbers.  The  killing  of  the  drones  may  have  been 
done  by  either  the  robbing  bees  or  by  the  others,  as  the  absence  or  pre¬ 
sence  of  drones  at  this  time  of  year  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  presence 
or  want  of  a  queen,  even  though  no  brood  or  eggs  are  to  be  found  in  the 
hive.  We  have  to  seek  for  other  signs  of  the  want  of  a  queen  in  a  hive — 
by  the  bees’  general  inactivity,  never  going  in  search  of  water,  and  carry¬ 
ing  but  small  pellets  of  pollen,  and  their  continual  crowding  about  the 
doorway,  always  acting  on  the  defence,  but  slightly  less  fierce  than  a  hive 
with  its  queen.  Bees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  always  on  the 
alert  to  find  queenless  hives  ;  when  this  is  observed  the  bee-keeper  should 
at  once  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  fact. 

In  regard  to  hives  being  queenless  that  have  no  eggs  but  lots  of  drones 
now.  Had  I  taken  the  advice  given  by  a  contemporary  as  to  this,  I  would 
have  had  only  three  hives  in  my  possession,  because  nearly  all  my  hives 
now  (15th  October)  have  numbers  of  drone.®,  yet  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not 
in  possession  of  a  single  queenless  hive.  On  the  other  hand,  some  queen¬ 
less  bees  near  me  killed  every  drone  months  ago.  Then  bees  will  some¬ 
times,  to  appearance,  use  rather  roughly  drones  when  they  are  perhaps 
thought  by  the  bees  to  be  rather  sluggish  at  the  time  when  a  young  queen 
is  on  wing.  This  is  sometimes  taken  by  inexperienced  bee-keepers  that 
it  is  the  general  onslaught.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  two  years  ago 
I  had  plenty  of  drones  in  several  hives  with  breeding  queens  at  the  end 
of  December. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee- keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

R.  Pannett,  Chailey,  Sussex. —  Catalogue  of  Pelargoniums  and  New 
Fuchsias. 

Thomas  Rivera  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth.  1884. — Catalogues  of  Fruit 
Trees  and  Poses. 

J.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley,  Sussex, — Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  • 

L.  Delaville,  2,  Quai  de  la  Mdgisserie,  Paris. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

Edmund  Philip  Dixon,  Hull  and  Burton  Constable. — Catalogue  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

John  Kennard,  Swan  Place,  Old  Iv  nt  Road,  London,  S.E. — List  of  Horti¬ 
cultural  Sundries. 

D.  Cannon  &  -E.  Brace,  Salbris,  Loir  et  Cher,  France. — Price  List  of 
Forest  Trees. 


* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor  ’’ 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  \\’’e 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  rel. fl¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  pajier 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Treatment  of  Primulas  and  Bog  Plants  {Palustris). — The  Piimulas 
you  name  can  be  wintered  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  but  P.  rosea  is  frequi  ntly 
left  out  in  the  rockery  all  the  season  without  any  protection.  The  soil 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  but  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid 
rendering  it  excessively  W'et.  The  bog  plants  may  be  allowed  to  become 
partly  dry  during  the  winter,  as  they  do  not  need  to  be  submerged. 

Osiers  (J.  E.  IL). — We  do  not  know  to  which  species  the  names  you 
quote  ref  r.  The  purple  Osier,  Sali.v  purpurea,  is  grown  for  fine  basket 
work,  as  a'so  is  Forby’s  Osier  (S.  Forbyana) ;  the  Bed  Osier  (S.  rubra)  grow¬ 
ing  much  stronger,  and  is  used  for  baskets  of  a  larger  and  coarser  descrip¬ 
tion.  Cuttings  of  this  year’s  wood  a  foot  long  or  more  inserted  half  their 
length  at  the  present  time  onwards  through  November  will  root  freely.  As 
there  are  withy  beds  in  Susse.x  we  advise  you  to  inspect  them,  and  you 
might  gather  useful  information  from  their  owners,  and  probably  obtain 
the  cuttings  you  need. 

Passiflora  Jam  {Jam). — The  fruit  of  Passiflora  edulis,  which  is  purple,  is 
eaten  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  may  be  also  made  into  jam  in  the  same  manner  as 
Plums  are  preserved.  The  fruit  of  the  hardy  Passiflora  coerulea,  which  is 
yellow  when  ripe,  is  not  eaten.  The  fruit  of  Passiflora  quadrangularis — the 
Granadilla — is  very  large,  greenish  yellow,  and  is  usually  eaten  with  wine 
and  sugar. 

Seedling  Roses  (A.  Bye). — We  think  your  Rose  well  worth  growfing  with 
the  object  of  fully  testing  its  merits.  As  autumn  blooms  the  floweisare 
good  ;  their  fault  is  a  lack  of  smoothness  at  the  edges  of  the  petals,  but  this 
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may  disappear  with  well-developed  summer  blooms.  In  colour  the  variety 
appears  distinct,  rosy  crimson  with  a  faint  purple  tint. 

A  Smoke  Difficulty  (Fred). — We  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  our  readers 
can  inform  you  “if  any  particular  kind  of  top  can  be  placed  on  the  chimney 
that  will  prevent  the  soot  particles  falling  into  the  stove.”  Sooty  particles 
can  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented  entering  greenhouses  by  stretching  fine 
hexagon  netting  across  the  openings  for  ventilation,  as  these  exclude  much 
of  the  soot  while  admitting  air  to  the  houses.  This  plan  is  found  of  great 
service  by  florists  in  the  vicinity  of  large  smoky  towns. 

Lapageria  alba  Unhealthy  (J:  IL). — Taking  up  the  unhealthy  plant, 
potting,  and  placing  in  gentle  heat,  was  quite  right.  We  presirme  the  decayed 
parts  of  the  roots  were  cut  away,  and  the  whole  of  the  soil  washed  off  the 
roots  by  tepid  water,  fresh  compost  being  employed,  aird  rather  rough,  with 
a  free  admixture  of  sand  and  charcoal,  good  drainage  afforded,  and  the  soil 
well  worked  in  amongst  the  roots.  To  facilitate  root-action  a  bottom  heat 
of  80°  or  90°  at  the  base  of  the  pot  would  be  an  advantage.  Before  again 
planting  out  see  that  the  soU  is  sweet  and  good  drainage  provided. 

Young  Vines  in  Wide  Border  (Town  Gardener). — As  the  Vines  have 
been  planted  three  years,  and  we  presume  are  growing  well,  we  do  not  think 
it  would  be  judicious  to  take  out  the  part  of  the  border  not  now  occuiried 
with  roots,  as,  if  it  be  properly  drained,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  becoming  sour. 
Eemoving  it  would  entail  much  labour,  and  perhaps  no  corresponding  ad¬ 
vantage  would  follow.  It  is  well  to  make  a  border  by  degrees,  a  width  of 
4  to  6  feet  being  ample  in  the  first  instance,  adding  to  it  as  the  roots  showing 
at  the  sides  give  indications  of  needing  more  space.  We  cannot  express  an 
opinion  on  the  practice  of  your  predecessor,  and  you  will  be  consulting  your 
own  interests  to  refer  to  his  practice  as  little  as  possible. 

Seedling  Damsons  (4.  D.). — Trees  from  stones  will  bear  in  due  time 
without  being  grafted,  but  are  usually  less  free  than  those  raised  from 
suckers,  budding,  or  grafting,  although  they  bear  freely  enough  after  the 
trees  attain  age.  They  make  the  free-growing  and  healthy  trees. 

Sowing  Perennial  Poppies  (Idem). — We  hardly  know  which  of  the 
Poppies  to  which  you  allude,  whether  the  Welsh  (Meconopsis  cambrica)  or 
the  Horned  Poppy  (G-lauciirm  luteum),  which  last  is  difficult  to  grow  away 
from  its  native  habitat.  The  seed  is  first  sown  in  April,  only  just  covering 
it  with  light  soil,  and  keeping  it  moist.  The  plants  may  be  pricked  off  when 
large  enough,  and  should  be  shaded  from  bright  srrn  until  established.  In 
autumn  they  may  be  moved  to  where  they  are  to  flower,  or  it  may  be  done  in 
spring,  in  each  case  it  is  necessary  to  move  with  a  good  ball.  The  seed  may 
also  be  sown  where  the-  plants  are  to  remain,  keeping  the  soil  moist,  and 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  in  good  time. 

Gooseberries  as  Espaliers  (J.  F.). — They  do  very  well  grown  in  the 
form  in  question  ;  but  instead  of  training  them  fan-shaped  we  prefer  the 
method  that  is  employed  when  they  are  trained  to  walls — namely,  training 
two  branches  horizontally,  and  from  these  securing  growths  at  intervals  of 
8  inches  for  training  upright.  We  have  seen  hedges  of  Gooseberries,  the 
growths  having  simply  been  secured  in  an  irregular  manner  to  stakes,  so 
that  all  the  space  was  occupied,  and  the  rows  were  very  productive. 

Twin-flowered  Cypripedium  insigne  (J.  J.). — This  peculiarity  is  of 
occasional  occurrence,  but  not  very  frequent,  and  possesses  nothing  to 
specially  recommend  it  more  than  ordinary  good  varieties  of  the  species.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  growers  it  is  a  distinct  sport,  but  it  seems  to  be  chiefly 
influenced  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  soil  or  treatment,  as  plants  which  have 
hitherto  produced  the  flowers  singly  will  sometimes  commence  bearing  the 
twin  flowers,  and  continue  doing  so.  The  exact  cause  cannot  be  ascertained, 
as,  like»many  other  phenomena  of  a  similar  character,  it  depends  upon  con¬ 
ditions  the  operation  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  investigate.  We  have 
this  week  received  a  twin-flowered  sample  of  Cypripedium  Lawrencianum 
from  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  which  indicates  by  its  great  strength 
and  length  of  flowerstalk  very  liberal  culture,  pointing  to  the  probable  cause 
of  the  same  character  in  C.  insigne. 

Top-dressing  Vine  Border  (A  Constant  Subscriber). — The  present  is  a 
capital  time  to  top-dress  an  outside  Vine  border.  The  most  suitable  compost 
is  turfy  loam  of  a  light  rather  than  heavy  nature,  to  which  add  a  tenth  of 
old  mortar  rubbish,  a  twentieth  of  charred  refuse  or  charcoal,  and  a  fortieth 
part  of  bone  dust,  the  whole  well  incorporated.  Blood  is  a  good  manure, 
and  may  be  mixed  with  the  loam,  one  part  blood  to  twenty  of  loam,  it  being 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  salts  it  contains.  Remove  the  surface  soil  down  to 
the  roots  and  clear  it  away,  then  pick  out  any  soil  from  amongst  them  that 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  them,  and  add  the  fresh  compost,  not  covering 
the  uppermost  roots  deeper  than  4  inches.  Mulch  over  the  surface  with 
short  manure  after  making  the  fresh  material  firm,  and  put  on  the  shutte  s, 
leaving  the  ends  open  so  as  to  admit  of  a  current  of  air  beneath  the  shutters 
for  the  present,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  close  the  ends  on  severe  weather 
setting  in.  The  shutters  should  have  a  sharp  incline  from  the  house  to  the 
front,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  wet. 

Top-dressing  Lawn  (A.  D.). — The  decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil  would 
be  a  capital  dressing  for  the  lawn,  and  assist  in  a  good  turf  being  formed, 
making  it  thick  and  elastic;  indeed  newly  formed  lawns  are  often  too  much 
neglected,  being  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  as  a  consequence  they 
are  worse  if  anything  the  year  following  than  in  that  of  sowing  down.  If 
the  lawn  is  somewhat  open  at  the  bottom  and  not  very  even  in  surface  it 
would  be  well  to  mix  the  whole  of  the  material  at  command,  or  so  much  as 
will  be  required  together,  which  will  be  better  suited  for  filling  up  any  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  surface  and  not  being  so  stimulating  as  the  manure  and  leaf 
mould  alone  conduce  to  a  less  vigorous  growth  of  plant,  and  so  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  smaller  grasses.  It  would  be  well  to  pass  it  through 
a  half-inch  sieve,  which  would  save  much  after  trouble  in  raking  off  the 
rough  and  picking  up  the  stones  ;  any  that  pass  the  meshes  of  the  half-inch 
sieve  would  be  readily  disposed  of  by  rolling.  Twenty  cartloads  per  acre 
would  not  be  too  much  if  you  mix  the  whole  together,  or  twelve  of  the 
manure  and  leaf  mould,  spreading  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  now  if  you 
do  not  object  to  the  appearance,  or  so  soon  after  the  middle  of  February  as 
the  weather  is  mild. 

Amateur  and  Cottager  Exhibitions  (J.  C.  B.). — It  is  quite  true  as 
you  say  that  in  the  catalogues  of  some  flower  shows  there  are  two  classes  of 


exhibitors — viz.,  amateurs  and  cottagers,  and  you  would  like  to  know  where 
they  draw  the  line  between  the  two  classes — viz.,  what  qualification  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  in  the  amateur  class,  and  what  qualification  is  necessary  to 
show  in  the  cottager  class.  In  most  schedules  there  is  an  explanatory  clause 
on  this  subject,  and  there  ought  to  be  in  all  of  them.  It  is  usually  to  the 
effect  that  exhibitors  in  the  cottagers’  classes  must  be  bond  fide  wage-earning 
artisans  or  labourers  who  are  not  employed  in  gentlemen’s  gardens.  Ama¬ 
teurs,  as  distinguished  from  cottagers,  are  usually  considered  as  persons  who 
manage  their  own  gardens  with  or  without  occasional  assistance,  but  not 
employing  a  regular  gardener.  In  very  large  exhibitions,  where  all  the 
classes  are  divided  between  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  all  exhibitors  are 
regarded  as  amateurs  who  are  not  nurserymen.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  it  is 
well  to  write  to  the  secretaries  of  shows  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed  in  their  schedules,  as  there  is  considerable  local  variation  in 
the  matter,  the  definitions  being  often  founded  on  custom  and  local  circum¬ 
stances. 

Names  of  Fruit  (B.  D.  L.). — 1,  Forge;  2,  Franklin’s  Golden  Pippin  ; 

3,  St.  Germain  ;  4,  Doyenne  du  Comice  ;  5,  not  known ;  G,  "Winter  Pearmain 
(Duck’s-bill).  (H.,  Notts). — The  larger  green-and-recl  Apple  is  Yorkshire 
Greening,  the  smaller  one  we  do  not  know ;  the  Pear  is  Thompson’s. 
(B.  J.  B.). — 1,  Gravenstein ;  2,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  Ne  Plus  Meuris  ; 

4,  Yorkshire  Greening ;  5,  Dumelow’s  Seedling ;  6,  Adams’  Pearmain. 

(James  Davis). — 1,  Hot  known  ;  2,  Duchess’s  Favourite  ;  3,  Scarlet  Russet ; 
4,  Herefordshire  Costard  ;  5,  Mere  de  Menage ;  6,  Round  "VVinter  Nonesuch. 
(IF.  IV.  Brown  cj-  Cc.). — 1,  Not  known  ;  2,  Winter  Colman  ;  3,  Scarlet  Pear¬ 
main  ;  4,  Trumpington  ;  5,  Barchard’s  Seedling  ;  6,  Margil.  (G,  Picker). — 
1,  Margil ;  2,  Dutch  Mignonne.  The  seedling  is  no  improvement  on  ex¬ 
isting  varieties.  The  Pear  is  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc.  (B.  Morse). — It  is 
a  beautiful  Apple,  but  we  do  not  know  the  Apple.  ( W.  Hawley). — We  should 
like  to  know  something  of  the  histoi-y  of  your  Apple  ;  it  is  remarkably  hand¬ 
some.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  before.  (Lady  King). — We  have 
examined  your  Apple  with  great  care  and  compared  it  with  many  others.  It 
is  very  similar  to  if  not  indentical  with  a  variety  that  has  been  certificated 
this  year  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  under  the  name  of  Jacobs’ 
Strawberry — a  very  fine  early  summer  Apple,  the  origin  of  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  trace. 

Names  of  Plants  (E.  S.). — Tradescantia  virginica.  (C.  T.). — Hlschynan- 
thus  fulgens.  (E.  F.). — The  plant  is  Tropseolum  tuberosum,  a  native  of  Peru, 
introduced  to  this  country  in  188G.  It  requires  protection  during  the  winter, 
and  grows  very  well  in  a  cool  house,  such  as  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 
(Subscriber). — 1,  Pinus  ponderosa  ;  2,  Pinus  Pinaster  ;  3,  Quercus  macro- 
phylla  ;  4,  Acer  campestre  ;  5,  Alnus  glutinosa  laciniata  ;  6,  Abies  Donglassi. 
(IF.  ;S.). — Begonia  Evansiana.  (J.  J.,  Lancashire). — 1  is  a  species  of  Eria, 
and  2  a  species  of  Ctelogyne,  but  neither  is  of  any  horticultural  value ; 
3  is  Oncidium  prajtextum ;  and  4  is  a  variety  of  0.  Forbesi. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— October  22nd. 

Market  very  quiet.  All  classes  of  goods  in  heavy  supply,  Pears  alone  being  short. 
American  and  Canadian  arrivals  heavy,  but  samples  indifferent  and  fetching  low  prices. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

i  sieve 

2 

6 

to  S  6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Chestnuts  . . 

bushel 

0 

0 

0  0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . . 

per  100  lbs. 

55 

0 

60  0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

A  sieve 

0 

0 

0  0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

1  sieve 

0 

0 

0  0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pigs  ..  .. 

dozen 

0 

6 

1  0 

Plums  . 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  . .  . . 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

4  0 

Strawberries.. 

.,  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons .,  .. 

, 

, ,  case 

15 

0 

21  0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

..each 

7 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

to  4  0 

Lettuce . 

dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

3 

0  0 

Mushrooms  . . 

.  punnet 

0 

0 

1 

S 

Beet,  Red 

dozen 

1 

0 

2  0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1  0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0  0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

s 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

1  0 

Parsnips . 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2  0 

Potatoes . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . . 

bunch 

0 

S 

0  4 

,,  Kidney  . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  , . 

dozen 

2 

0 

3  0 

Rhubarb . 

.  bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2  0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4  0 

Scorzonera  ..  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers  ., 

each 

0 

2 

0  4 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

S 

0 

0 

Endive  .. 

dozen 

1 

0 

2  0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

2 

0  0 

Tomatoes  ..  ., 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  , . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0  4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

WIN  TEE  OlTS. 

“  Despite  the  fact  of  Wheat  being  now  much  less  in  market 
value  than  Barley,  almost  as  much  land  will  probably  be  cropped  to 
the  former  as  usual,  no  class  being  more  slow  to  move  out  of  the 
groove  of  custom  than  farmers.  The  trammels  of  habit  cause  them 
to  adhere  to  the  old  ways  long  after  thej^  have  become  unprofitable  ; 
consequently,  although  they  ought  to  be  well  aware  that  Wheat  is  the 
most  costly  of  the  grain  crops  to  cultivate,  and  that  the  winter 
varieties  of  Beans,  Oats,  and  Barley  would  prove  admirable  substitutes 
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for  the  other  cereal,  and  leave  the  ground  much  cleaner  and  at  a 
considerably  earlier  period,  only  one  here  and  there  will  take  a 
common-sense  view  of  things  by  endeavouring  to  grow  something 
else  instead  of  Wheat.’’ 

Proof  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  observations  awaits  one  at 
every  turn.  Wheat-sowing,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  being  done  as 
extensively  and  quite  as  expensively  as  heretofore,  and  yet  the  outcry 
about  the  low  price  of  Wheat  and  the  certain  loss  which  its  culture 
has  entailed  upon  the  growers  this  year  grows  in  intensity;  yet  custom 
and  habit  have  such  a  hold  upon  the  ordinar}’’  farmer  that  the  manure 
caits  have  been  busy  as  usual,  and  Wheat-sowing  goes  on  day  by  day 
just  as  if  that  or  nothing  must  be  done.  A  fortnight  ago  we  drew 
attention  to  the  importance  and  value  of  other  winter  corn  crops,  and 
the  matter  is  so  important  that  we  return  to  it  now  in  view  of  induc¬ 
ing  our  readers  to  give  that  attention  to  the  matter  which  it  deserves. 

Of  all  winter  corn  crops  winter  grey  Oats  is  one  of  the  most  sure 
and  profitable.  We  have  recently  sown  as  much  land  as  we  could 
spare  with  them,  and  have  applied  the  autumn  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  recommended  by  Professor  Jamieson,  which  is  termed  a  half 
dressing  to  be  repeated  in  spring.  No  hesitation  was  felt  in  applying 
the  artificial  manure  now,  because  rve  knew  that  it  would  be  taken  up 
by  the  Oats  as  the  roots  spread  in  the  soil,  rendering  the  growth 
sturdy  and  vigorous.  In  spring  the  plant  may  be  fed  ofE  with  the 
etfect  of  a  second  growth  shorter  in  the  straw  than  ii  would  otherwise 
have  been,  but  with  a  more  abundant  yield  of  corn,  somewhat  later 
in  ripening.  Unchecked  by  feeding,  and  with  favourable  weather,  it 
is  ready  to  cut  by  the  end  of  June,  or  at  the  latest  by  the  middle  of 
July,  and  is  followed  by  a  root  crop.  On  thin  land  it  answers  where 
spring  Oats  frequently  fail  or  are  hair  smothered  by  Charlock.  It 
also  answers  well  on  gravelly  soils,  and  for  heavy  soil  very  retentive 
of  water  it  is  a  particularly  safe  crop  if  sown  early  before  the  wea¬ 
ther  becomes  broken  in  autumn,  all  the  risks  of  a  wet  spring  being 
then  avoided.  Eighty  bushels  per  acre  may  be  considered  a  good 
crop  of  winter  Oats.  That  it  is  a  paying  crop  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Old  winter  Oats  are  much  in  demand  in  hunting  and  training  stables, 
and  good  samples  command  specially  high  prices.  A  fair  comparison 
of  the  risks  and  advantages  resulting  from  the  culture  of  spring  and 
winter  Oats  may  be  useful.  Spring  Oats  simply  afford  a  supply  of 
grain  and  straw  for  winter  use.  In  a  wet  spring  the  sowing  is  some¬ 
times  retarded  so  much  that  the  crop  is  light  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
in  a  wet  harvest  there  is  much  difficulty  in  sowing  the  crop  Winter 
Oats,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  sown  after  Wheat  soon  after  harvest,  or 
after  an  autumn  fallow — certainly  always  upon  a  clean  seed  bed. 
The  crop  affords  us  the  highly  important  option  of  grazing  or  folding 
if  necessary  in  early  spring,  and  for  that  alone  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  green  crops.  It  ripens  quite  a  fortnight  before  the  general 
harvest  time,  just  when  the  haymaking  is  usually  over,  and  there  is 
leisure  to  secure  the  crop  in  the  best  condition. 

As  farmers  are  driven  by  the  pressure  of  hard  times  to  give  closer 
attention  to  paying  or  non-pa}  ing  crops,  the  culture  of  winter  Oats 
will  certainly  grow  in  favour  along  with  that  of  Barley  and  winter 
Beans.  To  an  intelligent  thoughtful  man  this  must  be  patent  enough 
even  in  theory,  and  the  best  of  all  tests — practical  experience — will 
prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  things  that  must  receive  attention.  Home 
farmers  are  accused,  and  not  without  reason,  of  farming  extravagantly, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  a  home  farm  has  hitherto — 
nay,  still  is  the  owner’s  hobby.  Model  farm  buildings,  pedigree  cattle, 
the  latest  novelties  in  implements  and  machinery,  the  best  team  of 
horses  in  the  neighbourhood — all  tend  to  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side. 
In  point  of  fact  no  balance  sheet  has  been  thought  about  in  many 
instances.  As,  however,  farm  after  farm  becomes  vacant,  and  has 
to  be  added  to  the  home  farm  for  a  time,  if  not  permanent!}',  hobbies 
have  to  be  set  aside,  and  well  will  it  be  for  the  home  farmer  if  he  can 
turn,  as  he  must  do,  from  easy-going  abundance  to  the  rigid  profit-and- 
loss  test  of  sound  practical  farming.  A  crop  that  pays  then  becomes 
of  the  first  moment,  and  among  such  winter  corn  must  still  hold  a 
prominent  position.  But  all  wasteful  cultural  practices  must  cease. 
The  best  way  in  the  fullest  broadest  sense  of  the  term  of  the  pre- 
paration  of  the  seed  bed,  the  application  of  manure,  the  sowing,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  uses  of  the  crops  must  be  ascertained  and  followed  as  closely 
as  possible.  Hard  work  hurts  nobody.  The  master’s  eye  to  guide 
and  hand  to  lead  makes  the  work  to  go  on  briskly  and  well  as  nothing 
else  can  do.  We  recently  saw  a  man  holding  upwards  of  200  acres 
of  land  driving  a  pig  home  himself  which  he  had  purchased  at  an 
auction  sale.  That  man  evidently  did  not  mean  to  be  beaten  by  hard 
times.  Few  men  -will  be  beaten  if  they  will  think  hard,  work  hard, 
and  be  content  to  fare  hard  “  till  the  clouds  roll  by.” 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Live  Frosty  nights,  cold  windy  days  with  rain,  sleet,  and  a 

snow  show'er  or  two  give  ample  warning  that  the  time  has  come  again  for 
housing  cattle  snugly  at  night.  For  some  weeks  the  yards  have  been 
littered  and  the  gates  set  open  for  the  cattle  to  enter  at  will,  and  we  prefer 
to  make  the  change  frcm  open  pastures  and  green  food  to  close  yards  and 


much  dry  food  as  gradual  as  possible.  Calves  now  require  special  care. 
Snug  lodges  facing  south  or  south-west  with  a  small  yard  in  front  of  each 
are  the  best  places  for  them.  The  lodges  should  have  a  wide  door  with  a 
strong  hook  to  fasten  it  back  to  the  side  of  the  lodge  when  open  to  avoid 
risk  of  injury  to  the  calves  when  it  is  open  ;  for  if  a  stranger  enters  a  yard 
the  timid  cattle  rush  about  and  run  great  risk  of  being  hurt  against  any 
post,  door,  or  crib  left  out  for  them  to  run  against.  The  doors  are  left  open 
till  the  weather  becomes  stormy  and  cold,  when  the  calves  are  always  shut 
in  the  lodges  at  night.  Calves  of  six  months  and  upwards  are  put  into 
these  yards  in  batches  of  six  ;  they  are  let  run  out  upon  the  pasture  upon 
all  fine  days,  and  are  given  about  a  pound  each  of  crushed  oats  and  Waterloo 
round  cake  with  a  little  bran,  which  tends  materially  to  keep  them  in 
condition  and  prevent  scour  and  gripes.  They  should  now  be  kept  alto¬ 
gether  off  low  damp  pastures,  or  there  will  be  much  risk  of  the  loose  worm 
being  taken  up,  which  may  lead  to  much  suffering  and  loss.  Warm  well- 
drained  yards  careful!}'  kept  comfortable  with  plenty  of  fresh  dry  litter  go 
far  to  keeping  the  animals  healthy.  The  best  hay  should  be  saved  for 
these.  This  winter  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  hay,  as  it  is  all  good, 
highly  flavoured,  and  of  the  bright  gr>  en  colour  which  always  denotes 
cheap  well-made  hay.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  about  calves’  food, 
and  they  well  repay  all  care  now  and  onwards  throughout  winter. 

Horse  and  Hand  Laboiir. — With  the  change  to  colder  weather  the 
roots  have  stopped  growing,  and  the  Mangolds  are  fast  being  pulled  and 
the  tops  twisted  off  in  readiness  for  clamping.  The  clamps  are  made  on 
the  side  of  the  field,  have  a  hard  road  outside  parallel  with  the  hedge,  so 
that  carts  may  draw  up  and  be  loaded  over  the  hedge  without  entering  the 
field.  As  the  roots  are  pulled  they  are  put  in  small  heaps  with  enough 
leaves  thrown  over  to  keep  off  frost  and  left  to  dry  for  a  few  days ;  they 
are  then  carted  to  the  clamp,  care  being  taken  not  to  bruise  them.  A  few 
single  stacks  of  2-inch  drain  pipes  from  the  bottom  to  the  fop  of  the  middle 
of  the  clamp  serve  to  prevent  harm  to  the  roots  from  any  heating.  Such 
pipe  stacks  are  easily  made  by  thrusting  a  small  straight  pole  into  the 
ground  and  dropping  the  pipes  down  upon  it  one  above  another.  Make 
the  clamp  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  to  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  cover  with 
enough  earth  to  keep  out  frost. 


WHEAT  FOR  ANIMALS. 

As  Wheat  is  so  cheap  I  propose  to  use  it  for  my  pigs  and  cows. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  if  it  would  be  safe  to  give  it  without  gradu¬ 
ally  accustomijig  the  animals  to  it,  as  a  full  equivalent  for  meal  and  bran 
for  pigs,  and  instead  of  cake  and  bran  for  cows,  and  the  equivalent 
required  in  each  case?  Also  please  state  whether  it  should  be  given  whole 
or  crushed. — I.  E. 

[Crushed  and  well-steeped  Wheat  proves  a  valuable  food  for  pigs, 
forcing  and  bringing  them  to  early  maturity.  It  has  an  equally  satis¬ 
factory  effect  upon  sheep  if  boiled  and  mixed  with  short  sweet  chaff. 
For  cows  and  horses  use  sprouted  Wheat  mixed  with  chaff  alone,  or  with 
an  addition  of  maize,  bean  meal,  and  pulped  roots.  To  induce  the  Wheat 
to  sprout  quickly  water  it  well  with  a  watering  pot,  and  when  well 
soaked  throw  it  into  heaps  2  or  3  feet  thick,  and  cover  with  bags  to- 
induce  heating  and  to  keep  in  the  heat.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few 
days.  Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  the  ratio  of  nitrogenoirs  and 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  in  food  for  animals  should  be  nearly  1  to  5, 
Hence  the  value  of  Wheat  for  this  purpose,  for  in  it  we  have  very  nearly 
this  proportion  between  the  nutrient  albuminoids  and  the  non-nitro¬ 
genous  carbo-hydrates  and  fats.  Do  not  give  cows  a  full  quantity  of 
Wheat  at  fir.-t,  but  begin  with  a  small  quantity,  increasing  it  weekly. 
When  so  changing  cattle  food  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  they 
should  have  free  access  to  rock  salt.  Horses  fed  upon  Wheat  require  a 
little  common  nitre,  or  sprits  of  sweet  nitre,  in  their  water  twice  a  week. 
It  is  worth  while  remembering  that  a  ton  of  Wheat  at  its  present  price  is 
about  equivalent  in  value  to  a  ton  of  cake,  and  as  the  residual  manure- 
from  the  cake  is  of  much  greater  value  than  that  from  the  Wheat,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  sell  some  Wheat  and  purchase  cake  with  the  money  ?} 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 
Lat.51°32'40''N.;  Long.  0°  8' 0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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54.6 
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50.2 
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52  3 

95  6 

46.4 

_ 

Friday . 

17 

30.363 

55.7 

53.9 

N.E. 

51.8 

59.8 

51.9 

72.7 

47.3 

— 

Saturday  ... 

18 

3U.395 

56.4 

53  2 

N.W. 

52.3 

613 

50.4 

87.4 

43.1 

— 

30.192 

50.5 

48.0 

49.7 

57.6 

44.3 

85.3 

39.0 
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REMARKS. 

12th.— Fine  morning ;  showery  in  afternoon,  then  fine. 

13th. — Bright  day  and  fine  bright  night. 

14th.  — Wet  early  ;  fair  day  with  a  little  sun. 

15th. — Fine  and  pleasant. 

16th. — Fine,  warm,  and  generaliy  bright. 

17  th. — Fair,  but  rather  dull. 

18;h. — Pair  thr;mghoiit  with  some  sun. 

A  fine  week  with  high  baremeter  an-.J  average  temjieriture, — G.  J,  SrJiONS. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  South  Kensington. 
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2  ST  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

3 

JI 

4 

Tu 

Royal  ITorticultnral  Society’s  Fruit  and  Floral  Committee  Meetings. 

5 

W 

Ealing  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

THE  GEA.PE  SEASON. 

may  safely  be  premised  that  the  season  now 
fast  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  an  eventful  and 
most  interesting  one  to  all  concerned  in  Grape 
culture.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  or 
read  of  so  many  fine  examples  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  being  shown,  not  merely  at  the  leading 
horticultural  exhibitions  but  also  at  many  local 
meetings,  and  on  all  sides  there  were  or  are  now 
to  be  seen  really  fine  crops  of  good  Grapes.  I 
have  certainly  seen  during  previous  seasons  a  few  better 
examples  of  one  or  two  varieties  than  this  season ;  but  on 
the  whole  a  general  improvement  is  to  be  observed,  this 
being  by  no  means  due  to  the  favourable  season  experienced. 
On  the  contrary,  I  would  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  all  are 
becoming  more  enlightened  and  enthusiastic  in  the  matter, 
and  more  disposed  to  depart  from  old  hard-and-fast  lines. 
The  recent  works  on  Grape  culture,  and  what  has  at  various 
times  appeared  in  the  gardening  periodicals,  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  improvement  effected,  and  not  a  few  have 
gained  valuable  information  from  various  successful  growers 
they  may  have  been  fortunate  in  meeting  or  visiting.  We 
are  not  so  selfish  as  we  used  to  be,  and  few  gardeners  make 
a  secret  of  their  practices  or  go  to  the  trouble  of  locking 
themselves  in  the  potting  shed  while  they  are  mixing  a 
mysterious  and  presumably  valuable  compost.  This  is  a 
digression,  however,  as  it  is  about  the  merits  of  the  varieties 
of  Grapes  I  have  had  some  experience  with  that  I  am  setting 
myself  to  write,  and  if  what  is  advanced  provokes  a  contro¬ 
versy  so  much  the  better,  provided  it  is  conducted  solely 
with  the  view  of  deciding  which  are  the  best  varieties. 

The  question  is  often  asked  “  Will  the  Black  Hamburgh 
ever  be  generally  superseded  by  any  new  variety  ?  ”  and  I 
have  never  yet  heard  anyone  assert  that  it  would  be.  At 
present  it  is  the  most  serviceable  Grape  we  have,  and  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  half  the  Vines  in  the  country  are  of 
this  good  old  sort.  When  well  grown  no  other  variety  is 
more  admired  by  gardeners  generally,  or  is  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  palate,  and  no  other  Grape  v/ill  so  long 
continue  to  be  fairly  satisfactory  under  bad  treatment.  For 
amateurs,  for  pot  culture,  forcing,  and  cool  greenhouse 
treatment  it  is  still  invaluable ;  but  I  do  not  think  so  many 
Vines  of  it  are  now  grown  for  the  late  supplies,  as  there  are 
several  excellent  sorts — some  well  known  and  others  fast 
coming  to  the  front — which,  if  slightly  inferior  in  quality  at 
times,  are  easily  grown  and  much  better  keepers.  Several 
of  the  latter  are  successfully  grown  in  a  few  cases  with  little 
or  no  fire  heat,  but  they  are  under  the  charge  of  practical 
men,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  novices  would  succeed  with 
them.  It  is  very  evident  there  are  inferior  forms  of  Black 
Hamburgh  in  cultivation,  these  not  unfrequently  serving  to 
puzzle  and  disappoint  good  cultivators.  I  do  not,  however, 
go  so  far  as  to  say  there  is  a  distinct  variety  of  red  Ham¬ 
burgh,  although  I  have  seen  this  season  more  than  one 
heavy  crop  the  colour  of  which  was  nearer  red  than  black, 
the  quality  and  the  size  of  the  berries  fortunately  being  first- 


class.  This  want  of  finish  may  be  accounted  for,  but  unless 
there  are  forms  of  the  variety  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  account  for  the  dissimilarity  of  the  crops  on  Vines  growing 
together  in  one  border.  Some  produce  compact  bunches 
and  fine  berries,  and  others  large  and  loose  bunches  and 
much  smaller  berries.  The  fine  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  in 
the  large  vinery  at  Longleat,  and  from  which  were  cut  the 
first  prize  bunches  that  were  recently  shown  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  are  not  of  the  best  variety,  as  in  spite  of  the  liberal 
and  intelligent  treatment  they  have  long  received  they  never 
produce  such  fine  berries  as  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

No  doubt  there  are  numerous  Vines  of  Mill  Hill  Ham¬ 
burgh  grown  as  Black  Hamburgh,  and  this  may  have  much 
to  do  with  numerous  failures,  as  it  is  by  no  means  so  easily 
grown  as  the  true  Black  Hamburgh.  For  a  time  it  will  do 
well  with  ordinary  Black  Hamburgh  treatment,  and  produce 
compact  bunches,  very  fine  berries,  and  colour  fairly  well ; 
but  later  on  it  is  less  free  in  fruiting,  especially  if  closely 
spurred  at  pruning  time,  and  the  berries,  tliough  still  large, 
are  nearer  red  than  black  in  colour.  According  to  my 
experience  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  keep  rooting  near  the 
surface,  and  requires  to  be  lifted  every  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  best  grown  on  the  long-rod  system,  though  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  fairly  well  on  the  spur  system,  provided  three 
or  four  buds  are  left  to  each  spur.  Owing  to  its  thin  skin  it 
does  not  keep  well,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  an  unsatisfactory 
variety,  and  those  who  have  it  under  a  mistake  will  act 
wisely  in  planting  in  its  stead  a  Vine  of  the  genuine  Black 
Hamburgh. 

Muscat  Hamburgh  is  perhaps  the  richest  flavoured  Black 
Grape  we  have,  and  is  also  the  most  disappointing  variety  I 
am  acquainted  with.  The  name  and  description  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  beguiled  more  than  one  novice  into  bujing  it, 
thinking  it  possessed  some  of  the  well-known  characteristics 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  whereas  it  resembles  it  in  colour 
only.  Dr.  Hogg,  in  his  “  Fruit  Manual,”  describes  it  under 
the  name  of  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  under  this 
name  it  should  be  catalogued  by  the  vendors.  It  grows 
freely  and  is  very  fruitful,  but  unfortunately  very  few  growers 
ever  succeed  in  effecting  anything  approaching  a  perfect  set. 
One-third  or  perhaps  one-half  of  the  berries  may  swell  to  the 
full  size  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  number  of  stones, 
but  the  remainder  become  no  larger  than  peas,  and  this 
completely  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  bunch.  The  most 
perfectly  set  bunches  of  this  variety  that  I  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  were  at  Hejtesbury  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Horsefield,  and  perhaps  on  reading  these  remarks  he  may  be 
induced  to  give  us  a  few  hints  as  to  the  treatment  given. 
Venn’s  ISeedling  is  now  generally  considered  synonymous 
with  Muscat  Hamburgh,  though  the  raiser,  an  experienced 
and  practical  man,  still  considers  them  distinct. 

Madresfield  Court,  where  the  berries  do  not  crack  badly, 
has  become  a  great  favourite — in  fact,  this  tendency  to  crack 
is  its  only  drawback.  It  possesses  a  good  constitution,  forces 
well,  keeps  fairly  well,  will  ripen  without  fire  heat  equally  as 
well  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  forms  fine  tapering  bunches, 
sets  freely,  colours  well,  and  is  of  most  pleasing  quality. 
Altogether  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  black  Grapes,  and  everyone  possessing  a  vinery 
should  give  it  a  trial.  From  what  I  can  learn,  the  tendency 
to  crack  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  character  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  growing.  In  some  places  cracking  of  the  berries 
rarely  occurs,  while  in  others  the  greatest  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  preventing  it.  At  Gunnersbury  Park,  where 
some  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this  variety  I  liave  yet 
seen  were  grown,  Mr.  Boberts  prevents  cracking  by  keeping 
the  inside  borders  in  which  the  Vines  are  rooting  much  drier 
at  the  final  ripening  period  than  would  suit  any  other  black 
Grape ;  while  at  Elvaston  Castle,  where  remarkably  even 
and  well-finished  bunches  are  annually  grown,  the  laterals 
beyond  the  bunches  are  encouraged  to  extend,  with  appa¬ 
rently  the  best  of  results.  We  have  a  Vine  of  this  variety 
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rooting  solely  in  an  outside  border,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  a 
very  heavy  nature,  and  a  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
preventing  cracking  till  the  Elvaston  plan  of  allowing  one 
or  more  laterals  beyond  the  bunches  to  extend  freely  was 
adopted.  A  Muscat  temperature,  in  my  opinion,  consider¬ 
ably  improves  the  quality  of  Madresfield  Court,  and  the 
berries  colour  extremely  well  without  greatly  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  house. — W.  Iggulden. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GLiDIOLUS  NOTES. 

This  Las  been  a  gi-and  season  for  the  Gladiolus,  a  season 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  the  same 
kind.  Gladiolus  have  been  practically  under  a  cloud  since  1875, 
some  seasons  being  good,  some  bad,  but  in  no  one  first-rate  like 
the  present,  the  lowest  depth  being  reached  in  1879,  when  we 
had  to  lift  and  flower  a  very  large  number  under  glass,  the  con¬ 
sequence  being  that  many  of  the  corms  were  only  half  grown 
and  badly  ripened.  From  what  I  can  see  of  the  corms  this  season 
they  are  likely  to  be  large,  fu’l  gi’own,  and  well  ripened,  though 
it  will  be  only  safe  to  lift  any  green  plants  and  ripen  them  off 
under  glass.  The  disease  as  a  disease  I  am  glad  to  know  nothing 
about.  A  few  years  ago  among  a  lot  of  bought-in  corms  were 
over  a  dozen  which  either  did  not  grow  or  made  the  weakest 
attempt  possible.  Last  winter  some  more  were  bought.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  experience  of  the  past  these  were  all  examined,  and 
some  dead  corms  were  found.  These  our  seedsman  changed,  and 
this  season  there  has  been  no  cause  for  further  complaint.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  others  may  not  have  a 
disease  among  their  stock.  My  own  difficulty  with  home-grown 
Gladiolus  has  been,  that  in  order  to  get  fine  spikes  and  large 
flowers,  too  much  manure  has  been  given  the  plants  for  their 
welfare.  In  order  to  produce  fine  corms  treatment  suitable  for 
Potatoes  is  exactly  what  the  Gladiolus  want  ;  but  then  it  is  the 
tubers  of  the  Potatoes  we  want,  not  the  flowers,  while  with  the 
Gladiolus  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  I  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  tubers  of  strongly  grown  Dahlias.  The 
better  they  are  grown  the  less  of  tuber  as  a  rule  there  is  to  keep. 
Strong-grown  Hollyhocks  are  also  more  difficult  to  winter  than 
those  which  have  been  left  to  their  own  resources.  I  know  it 
was  the  case  with  a  nursery  firm  who  a  few  years  ago  produced 
and  exhibited  very  fine  spikes,  under  a  strong  manurial  system, 
that  they  found  the  corms  were  so  small  as  to  be  worthless. 

The  practical  question  is.  How  are  fine  spikes  to  be  produced 
unless  we  apply  manure  heavily  ?  I  think  we  shall  have  to  change 
our  system  entirely,  doing  away  with  fresh  manure  in  the  soil, 
and  trusting  to  chemical  manures  under  ground  solely  for  a  food 
supply.  I  imagine  we  also  plant  rather  deeply.  Some  of  ours 
were  planted  almost  close  to  the  surface  this  spring  and  after¬ 
wards  earthed  up,  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  encourage  a 
more  extended  planting  on  that  system  another  year.  A  slight 
mulching  of  fresh  horse  droppings  when  the  spikes  begin  to  appear 
is  advantageous.  I  do  not  think  it  is  beneficial  to  be  always 
pouring  water  into  the  plants.  They  like  a  damp  and  dull 
climate  in  order  to  produce  the  finest  examples,  as  the  many  fine 
spikes  exhibited  in  this  and  past  years  from  the  west  of  Scotland 
show,  and  as  anyone  who  has  grown  Gladiolus  will  have  found 
out,  a  few  dull  days  elongating  the  spikes  and  adding  size  to 
flower  with  an  intensity  in  their  colouring  which  no  artificial 
means  can  produce. 

This  spring  I  saw  in  the  garden  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
flowers  a  failure  through  trying  to  bring  them  on  too  rapidly. 
Planted  out  in  the  bordei-s,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  district 
they  failed  to  bear  flowei’s,  and  the  good  results  following  the 
starting  of  the  plants  in  pots  by  a  neighbour  induced  him  to  go 
and  do  li  ewise ;  but  he  had  planted  out  too  early,  and  a  frost 
cut  off  at  once  his  Gladiolus  and  his  hopes.  It  is  quite  early 
enough  to  plant  from  pots  towards  the  middle  of  May  where  it 
is  found  necessary  to  give  the  plants  an  early  start,  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  plants  are  much  more  susceptible  to  frost 
in  spring  than  they  are  in  autumn,  more  especially  when  they 
have  been  tenderly  nursed  before  having  to  meet  the  “cauld 
blast.”  A  point  worth  considering  in  very  late  districts  would 
be  the  advisability  of  gro'^ing  early  varieties  only.  I  have  had 
Shakspeare  flowering  since  the  middle  of  July,  and  I  really  do 
not  know  that  any  great  advantage,  or  an  advantage  at  all,  would 
have  been  reaped  by  having  a  dozen  varieties  of  much  the  same 
colour  blooming  through  these  three  months  instead  of  that  one 
varipty.  Of  course  where  growers  exhibit  they  like  to  have  a 
large  variety;  but  here  as  with  many,  perhaps  all,  the  pi’oducts 
of  our  gardens  a  selected  number  is  more  reliable  than  growing 


too  many.  Exhibitors  must  also  note  that  any  variety  will  not 
do  for  taking  prizes.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  case  during  the 
past  season  where  first  prizes  were  lost  through  small-flowered 
though  long-spiked  varieties  being  staged.  Judges  are  to  be 
gained  more  by  fine  individual  flowers  than  by  mere  numbers 
without  regard  to  quality.  This  should  be  well  noted  by  would- 
be  prizetakers.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  advisable  to  buy  up 
expensive  or  new  varieties.  Some  of  the  best  are  stil  those 
which  were  grown  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  while  new  untried 
varieties  are  more  likely  to  give  disappointment  than  yield  any 
help  towards  making  up  a  good  stand.  The  poores"  sorts  I  had 
this  year  were  new  and  dear  varieties,  some  of  them  costing  as 
much  for  one  corm  as  would  have  purchased  a  score  of  some  tried 
old  variety. 

Though  it  is  not  yet  fhe  time  to  purchase  I  will  attach  a  list 
of  sorts  which  give  good  spikes  and  fine  flowers.  The  first  twelve 
are  cheap  and  really  good.  Colbert,  Zenobia,  Brennus,  Picturatus, 
Penelope,  Velleda,  Rosea  Perfecta,  Belladonna,  HomG-e,  Celi- 
mene,  Madame  Basseville,  Adolphe  Brongniart,  Horace  Yernef, 
Murillo,  Caprice,  Sylvie,  Lady  Bridport,  Ondine,  Orphee,  Le 
Phare,  Andre  Leroy,  Madame  Desportes  (rather  uncertain), 
Shakspeare,  Panorama,  Aivhduchesse  Marie  Christine  (a  very 
grand  variety).  Carnation,  Camille,  Jupiter,  Leander,  L’Unique, 
Violet,  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  Psyche,  Mabel,  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts  (very  fine),  De  Mirbel,  Amalthee,  Anna,  Canova,  Gigan- 
teus,  Le  Vesuve.  When  well  grown  brenchleyensis  is  good 
immeasurably  superior  to  other  very  cheap  kinds,  such  as  Le 
Poussin. 

Before  closing  these  notes  I  may  add  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  an  extravagance  to  purchase  a  supply  of  new  corms 
every  year  in  cases  where  it  is  found  to  be  too  much  trouble  to 
look  after  the  old  ones.  A  five-pound  note  will  purchase  from 
100  to  200  corms  in  a  few  good  sorts,  and  for  what  is  really  the 
most  beautiful  of  autumn  flowers  that  is  not  much  of  an  outlay. 
— R.  P.  B. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

Good  dessert  Apples  are  appreciated  by  most  people,  but 
those  of  handsome  appearance  with  good  flavour  combined  are 
the  varieties  most  appreciated  on  their  tables.  It  will  repay 
any  cultivator,  when  the  supply  mainly  depends  on  a  few  old 
trees,  to  plant  at  once  a  few  cordons  of  the  best  varieties  in  any 
vacant  spaces  about  the  walls,  as  these  will  supply  some  very 
handsome  fruits  for  any  special  occasion.  Small  trees  could  also 
be  grown  as  bushes  in  the  open ;  these  come  into  beainng  w’ell 
the  second  year  after  planting,  and  we  have  gathered  many  fruits 
from  these  small  trees  the  first  season  after  they  were  planted. 
The  fruits  should  also  be  thinned  early  in  the  season  when  they 
have  set  too  thickly.  These  small  trees  are  very  interesting 
when  in  fruit,  as  a  good  selection  of  varieties  may  be  grown  in  a 
limited  space.  Many  gardeners  do  not  approve  the  idea  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  good  selection  of  Apples  on  small  trees,  and  point  to  large 
old  standards  loaded  with  fruit  as  the  trees  they  prefer.  ^  This 
is  very  well,  but  many  gentlemen,  and  we  may  say  the  majority, 
like  to  see  a  change  on  their  table,  especially  when  there  is  much 
company,  and  these  small  trees  supply  the  want  without  waiting 
above  a  year  for  some  results.  The  following  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties  would  be  appi'eciated  on  a  gentleman’s  table : — Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Margaret,  Red  Astrachan,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Pine  Golden  Pippin,  American  Mother,  Margil,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Mannington’s  Pearmain,  Golden  Russet,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Melon,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lodge- 
more  Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Lord  Burghley,  and  Brad- 
dick’s  Nonpareil.  There  are  many  more  excellent  varieties,  but 
the  above  are  all  handsome  when  well  grown. 

The  planting  season  will  soon  be  here,  and  young  head  gai’- 
denei'3  probably  are  considering  what  are  the  best  varieties  of 
Pears  to  plant  so  as  to  give  a  succession  of  useful  good-flavoured 
fruits.  Many  Pear  trees  are  undoubtedly  planted  by  gardeners 
which  are  not  worth  the  space,  large  showy  varieties  seen  on  the 
exhibition  table  being  often  selected.  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne, 
General  Todtleben,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau  are  amongst  the  worth¬ 
less  varieties.  The  latter  may  be  of  fair  flavour  in  some  districts, 
but  not  generally.  Doyenne  Boussoch  is  a  very  handsome  melt¬ 
ing  Pear,  but  it  must  be  taken  just  at  the  right  time,  and  it  may 
be  termed  an  unreliable  variety.  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  is  a 
well-known  Pear,  but  it  is  not  often  melting  in  this  country. 
The  only  time  I  ever  tasted  it  melting  was  this  season,  and_  it 
occurred  in  the  following  manner.  I  noticed  some  fine-looking 
samples  in  a  fruiterer’s  window  the  first  week  in  September. 
They  were  very  green  and  apparently  unripe,  but  I  was  informed 
they  were  quite  ripe,  and  was  given  one  to  try.  To  my  surprise 
,  it  was  quite  melting.  They  had  been  grown  in  the  open  near 
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Conway,  North  Waleis.  I  have  often  wondered  since  if  we 
allow  them  to  hang  too  long  on  the  trees ;  I  also  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  grown  on  a  wall. 

My  estimate  of  good  Pears  will  not  include  any  of  the 
early  varieties,  but  only  those  which  are  termed  melting,  as  in 
my  estimation  others  are  not  worth  growing  for  dessert.  Beurre 
d’Amanlis  is  the  first  to  ripen  on  the  list.  It  is  a  very  useful 
Pear.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  open.  It  is  also  excellent  when 
grown  on  a  wall.  Beurre  Superfin  is  an  excellent  variety.  It 
succeeds  well  on  a  wall  or  in  the  open.  When  grown  in  the  open 
it  assumes  a  russety  appearance,  and  the  flavour  is  exquisite. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  an  excellent  well-known  Pear.  It 
succeeds  well  in  the  open  in  the  south.  Beurri  Hardy  is  a 
capital  large  fruited  variety,  and  very  rich  in  flavour.  As  a  wall 
Pear  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size;  it  also  does  well  in  the  open 
in  the  south.  Marie  Louise. —This  well-known  Pear  hardly 
needs  any  comment.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  open  in  the  south ; 
it  is  also  very  good  when  grown  against  a  wall.  With  a  few 
trees  on  different  aspects  a  long  succession  may  be  maintained. 
Doyenn^  du  Cornice. — This  useful  Pear  should  be  tried  in  every 
gai’den  in  the  open  and  against  a  wall.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  Pears.  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  becoming  veiy  popular. 
With  good  culture  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  Marie  Louise 
d’Ucc  e. — This  is  very  hardy  and  well  adapted  for  the  north. 
Beurr(i  Diel  is  an  old  favourite.  Its  flavour  is  liked  by  many  ;  it 
is  very  hardy.  The  following  Pears  are  best  grown  on  south, 
south-west,  or  west  walls.  Beurr^  d’Aremberg. — A'though  this 
is  not  a  large  Pear  it  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  ripens  at  a 
useful  time.  Winter  Ne  is. — Sma  1,  but  very  de  icious.  Josephine 
de  Ma’ines. — The  flavour  of  this  excel'ent  Pear  is  excelled  by  no 
other  variety.  GIou  Moryeau. — Very  good.  Ernie  d’Heyst. — 
Very  large,  and  of  fine  flavour.  Tbe  following  are  also  very 
good  : — Maide  Benoist,  Knight’s  Monarch,  Passe  Crassane, 
Bergamotte  Esperen,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Easter  Beurre  (good  in 
some  districts,  and  does  best  in  the  open),  and  O  ivier  de  Serres. 
— A.  Young. 

A  GOSSIP  ON  NEW  FEENOH  JAPANESE 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tue  announcement  in  the  horticultural  press  that  the  opening  of 
the  exhibitions  in  connection  with  the  numerous  local  Chrysanthemum 
societies  is  at  hand  has  no  doubt  been  a  source  of  considerable 
satisfaction  to  those  of  your  readers  who  happen  to  be  enthusiastic 
growers  of  that  charming  flower.  For  a  long  time  past  they  must 
have  noticed  with  no  little  astonishment  a  large  number  of  new 
varieties  brought  out  year  after  year,  and  more  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  section.  That  we  are  likely  to  have  a  still 
larger  influx  in  the  future  is  admitted  among  growers  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent  by  raisers  who  have  already  made  their  names  famous 
wherever  the  Chrysanthemum  is  held  in  esteem.  Whether  this  be 
an  advantage  or  not  I  think  the  new  comers  must  answer  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  “  it  goes  without  saying  ”  that  many  varieties  of  recent 
importation  have  proved  their  excellence  on  the  exhibition  stands  of 
all  the  leading  societies  in  this  country. 

It  is  to  the  French  raisers  that  the  credit  of  distributing  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Japanese  varieties  now  in  cultivation  among  us  is 
due,  but  it  is  principally  to  one  firm  that  we  amateur  and  professional 
English  growers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  As  long  ago  as  1826-27 
Capitaine  Bernet,  the  first  amateur  in  Europe,  began  to  raise  the 
Chrysanthemum  from  seed,  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  his  efforts 
constantly  crowned  with  success  in  obtaining  varieties  of  new  and 
distinct  kinds.  The  work  which  he  inaugurated  has  been  continued 
to  this  day  by  a  band  of  amateur  and  professional  growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  and  worked,  and  at  length,  after  a 
long-continued  run  of  success,  they  began  almost  to  think  that  they 
had  run  the  length  of  possibility.  But  the  importation  of  varieties 
from  Japan  soon  made  known  a  new  type,  and  by  the  careful  and 
intelligent  crossing  of  the  different  varieties  a  fresh  impulse  was 
given  to  the  already  interesting  culture  of  this  flower.  The  results 
have  proved  a  grand  success,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  at  the  present 
time  is  a  greater  favomute  and  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
country  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before. 

There  is,  I  think,  much  reason  in  assuming  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  a  measure  owes  its  still  increasing  popularity  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Japanese  varieties  and  to  the  subsequent  improvements  made  by 
Capitaine  Bernet’s  successors  in  the  south  of  France,  the  climate  of 
which  has  proved  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  ripening  the  seed  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  class  that  the  greatest  advances  have  been  made  by  them 
during  a  comparatively  speaking  short  space  of  time. 

Most  people  interested  in  this  subject  are  now  familiar  with  the 
leading  varieties  of  French  origin,  and  those  who  remember  the  verj"^ 
fine  display  of  Japanese  blooms  at  the  Lambeth  Amateur  Chrysan¬ 


themum  Society’s  Show  in  1877,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary,  the  late  Mr.  Summers,  can  scarcely  le 
astonished  at  the  very  prominent  position  that  has  been  given  to  them 
in  all  exhibitions  since  that  date.  When  the  leading  French  raisers 
sent  out  a  set  of  twenty  seedlings  in  the  spiing  of  last  year  they 
informed  us  that  they  had  been  selected  from  upwards  of  4000 
seedling  plants,  so  that  some  little  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  many 
hours  of  anxiety  and  the  trouble  that  the  production  of  these  new 
varieties  must  necessarily  entail.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
of  any  interest  for  your  readers  to  he  made  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  collection  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  but  it  may 
possibly  be  of  some  service,  as  nearly  all  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen 
at  both  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  Temple  Gardens  and  at  well-known 
establishments  such  as  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  of  Swanley,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Camberwell,  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea,  and  others,  and  can  be 
purchased  of  them  or  of  any  other  respectable  nurseryman  who  deals 
in  the  Chrysanthemum. 

They  are  as  follow  : — Angele,  rather  a  pleasing  variety,  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  lilac  rosy  petals ;  Boule  d’Argent,  Brunette,  Elise, 
Flamme  de  Punch,  a  charming  flower  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
the  colour  of  which  is  a  bright  orange  with  a  tinge  of  red  ;  Helvetic, 
L'Or  du  Rhin,  M.  Blanc  ;  M.  Tarin,  which  comes  rather  early  ; 
M.  Astorg,  a  fine  silvery  white,  with  a  centre  of  very  pale  violet  ; 
M.  Deveille,  M.  Henry  Jacotot ;  M.  Moussillac,  a  large  flower  of  a 
bright  crimson  red,  with  an  incurved  centre  of  bright  gold  ;  Mdlle. 
Augustine  Gautheut,  Mdme  Deveille  ;  Margot,  very  distinct,  will 
attract  much  attention  on  account  of  its  beautiful  yellow  violet  rose 
petals,  which  droop  in  a  graceful  manner  from  its  chamois-coloured 
centre  ;  M.  Boyer.  Mastic  :  this,  too,  is  very  distinct,  and  is  of  a 
very  dark  yellow  ochre  colour,  with  a  mingling  of  light  straw  colour  ; 
Roseum  superbum,  and  Souvenir  d’Amsterdam,  a  vivid  crimson. 
From  other  sources  we  had  Bois-Rose,  H6risson,  M.  de  Vazza,  and 
several  others,  which,  although  unclassified,  may  ultimately  prove  to. 
be  of  the  Japanese  type  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  judge  by  the 
very  elaborate  descriptions  that  were  given  of  them. 

The  imported  varieties  of  the  past  and  present  year  being  now  in 
full  bloom  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  authorities  to  be  the 
finest  set  of  plants  that  has  ever  yet  been  distributed.  Several  of  the 
1883  set  just  mentioned  have  been  awarded  first-class  certificates  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Clirysantheraurn  Society  first-class 
certificates  have  also  been  gained  by  Colonel  Mallock  for  M.  Astorg 
(Delaux)  and  M.  Tarin  (Delaux),  and  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  for 
Flamme  de  Punch  (Delaux)  and  M.  Moussillac  (Delaux).  Messrs. 
Cannell  also  presented  the  same  evening  a  bloom  of  a  much  more- 
ancient  variety — viz.,  Richard  Larios  (Delaux),  the  striking  features 
of  which  are  the  dark  rose  and  brilliant  violet  marking  with  tips  of 
snowy  white.  This,  too,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  but  it  is 
scarcely  large  enough  for  a  show  flower,  although  an  exceedingly 
useful  one  for  decorative  purposes. 

However,  of  all  seasons  the  spring  of  1884  was  the  grandest 
triumph  for  the  French  raisers,  and  one  in  which  we  shall  in  due  time 
participate  ;  and  although  only  a  young  gardener  myself,  your  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  been  living  witnesses  of  the  gradual  but  certain 
progress  that  has  been  made  will  pardon  my  assuming  that  the  French 
catalogues  early  in  the  year  must  have  st.artled  even  the  oldest  growers 
by  the  unprecedented  announcement  of  the  distribution  of  betwoca 
seventy  and  eighty  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  various 
sections,  the  majority  of  which  are  described  as  new  Japanese 
varieties. 

Those  who  possess  a  share  of  these  novelties  (for  no  one  to  my 
knowledge  has  ventured  on  the  importation  of  so  large  a  number  as 
the  entire  set  comprises)  speak  ve.y  highly  of  them,  the  greatest 
fault  being  that  mauy  are  semi-early  and  are  at  their  best  too  soon  for 
the  ordinary  show  purposes  ;  and  as  these  plants  may  probably  bo 
two  or  three  years  before  they  are  eventually  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  public,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  out  of  the  large  number 
which  have  been  imported  by  the  English  trade  there  are  many,  and 
probably  the  best  of  this  more  recent  collection,  to  be  seen  at  those- 
trade  growers,  who  make  it  a  point  of  their  business  to  import  and 
distribute  this  very  valuable  November  favourite. 

For  these  exhibitors  and  growers  who  desire  to  acquire  some  of 
these  newer  varieties,  and  thus  make  a  very  fine  addition  to  the  collec¬ 
tions  which  they  already  possess,  I  will  specially  mention  Belle 
Alliance,  a  fine  brick  red  with  a  golden  centre  ;  Colibri,  an  early 
bloomer  of  a  dark  crimson  colour,  with  an  incurved  centre  ball  of 
gold  ;  Frizou,  a  splendid  distinct  canary  yellow  with  curly  florets  ; 
Madame  de  Sevin,  a  very  large  bloom  of  beautiful  amaranth  rose  with 
a  fine  white  centre  ;  Brise  du  Matin,  a  light  pink-coloured  flower, 
very  full,  and  one  that  comes  easy,  and  has  already  been  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ; 
Fernand  Feral,  another  very  large  bloom  of  a  light  rosy  pink  ;  Beautd 
des  JardinSj  a  light  amaranth  colour  ;  Anna  Delaux  and  Aurore 
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Boreale,  two  varieties  of  crimson  yellow,  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
quite  so  large  nor  likely  to  prove  so  useful  for  show  purposes  as  the 
others  ;  M.  Cochet,  a  very  light  variety. — A  Lambeth  Amateur. 


STKIKING  CUTTINGS  IN  WATER. 

This  method  is  an  old  one.  I  first  saw  it  practised  by  a  gardener 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  the  only  two  plants  operated  on  were  Cucumbers 
and  Oleanders,  the  former  for  raising  plants  for  growing  in  pots  for  a 
winter  supply  of  fruit,  and  the  Oleanders  with  buds  set  so  as  to  have 
dwarf  plants  in  pots  for  placing  in  boudoirs,  as  they  were  then  much 
osteemed.  Table  and  other  decorations  since  then  have  necessitated  the 
rearing  of  a  number  of  plants  large  in  head  and  small  in  size  of  pots, 
well  furnished  to  the  base,  and  as  characteristic  in  the  foliage  and  colour 
ns  they  attain  in  specimens.  We  want  a  plant  now  in  a  3-inch  as  large 
and  as  well  furnished  as  were  formerly  had  in  one  twice  the  size,  and  if 
it  be  one  valued  for  its  foliage  it  must  have  the  marking  as  decided  and 
clear  as  possible.  To  secure  this  a  practice  has  obtained  of  taking  much 
larger  cuttings,  and  from  parts  that  possessed  the  characteristics  of  the 
subject  in  the  highest  degree.  To  effect  their  speedy  rooting  and  retain 
the  foliage,  close  propagating  houses,  or  frames,  or  handlights  within 
houses,  are  resorted  to  ;  indeed  so  great  is  the  demand  for  small  plants 
in  most  establishments,  that  a  propagating  house  is  employed  to  main¬ 
tain  a  supply.  Even  with  these  appliances  the  cuttings  will  lose  their 
lower  leaves,  and  the  growth  they  make  whilst  rooting  is  not  so  good  in 
colour  or  in  growth  as  that  of  the  cutting  when  detached,  and  some  time 
must  elapse  after  rooting  before  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  effective  for  the 
purpose  intended.  To  attain  the  desired  object  various  experiments  have 
been  resorted  to  with  many  plants,  notably  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  &c. — viz., 
notching  a  well-coloured  growth  on  a  Croton  or  Dracaena  immediately 
below  a  joint,  or  at  two  joints  on  opposite  sides,  and  covering  with  moss 
and  a  ligature  of  copper  wire  to  keep  it  in  position,  which  kept  constantly 
•wet  induced  roots  to  form  and  permeate  the  moss.  Another  plan  was  to 
cut  a  notch,  and  instead  of  covering  it  with  moss  break  a  small  pot  in 
halves,  and  fix  it  so  to  enclose  the  noti  hed  part  in  the  pot,  which  filled 
with  rough  peat  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  kept  moist,  resulted  in 
roots  being  formed  in  about  six  weeks  sufficient  to  cater  for  the  plant,  as 
it  were,  when  detached.  The  pot  was  held  in  position  by  stakes  and 
copper  wire,  the  hole  being  enlarged  to  admit  the  stem  of  the  cutting 
below  the  notch.  Both  these  plans  are  good  and  applicable  to  many 
plants  besides  Crotons  and  Dractenas,  and  may  be  practised  with  some 
that  are  difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings  through  their  being  slow 
rooting,  and  possess  the  advantage  over  detached  cuttings  in  not  re¬ 
quiring  shading,  or  anything  different  from  the  general  treatment  of  the 
•parent  plants.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  those  detached 
and  struck  in  water,  of  being  somewhat  awkward-looking  until  the  parts 
operated  on  are  rooted  and  detached,  and  it  has  another  where  stock  is  a 
consideration,  that  a  cutting  detached  at  once  will  cause  the  parent  to 
push  fresh  growth  and  afford  other  cuttings  by  the  time  the  layered  ones 
■are  rooted. 

Striking  cuttings  in  water  is  a  very  simple  and  certain  operation. 
All  that  is  needed  is  some  clear  rain  water,  some  pieces  of  charcoal,  and 
some  clean  bottles  ;  pint  champagne  bottles  are  as  good  as  any,  but  others 
with  flat  bottoms  will  do.  Place  in  each  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  then  fill  the  bottles  with  water,  and  stand  where 
you  intend  them  to  be  whilst  the  cuttings  are  rooting,  which  is  best  where 
they  will  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  When  the 
bottles  have  been  in  the  house  twenty-four  hours,  by  which  time  the 
water  will  have  become  warmed  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house, 
take  the  cuttings  prepared  as  if  they  were  to  be  inserted  in  soil,  cut 
transversely  below  a  joint,  and  remove  only  as  many  leaves  as  will  allow 
■of  the  stem  being  put  in  the  bottles  to  the  extent  of  a  couple  of  inches, 
or  at  most  three.  The  base  of  the  cuttings  should  be  in  the  water,  and 
be  covered  about  half  an  inch,  which  will  be  suitable  for  the  first  week, 
hut  in  the  second  the  cutting  may  be  pushed  lower  into  the  water,  yet 
never  deeper  than  an  inch.  No  shading  is  necessary,  or  anything  different 
from  that  in  which  the  parent  plants  are  grown,  and  the  little  attention 
needed  is  to  keep  the  bottles  replenished  with  tepid  water  as  needed,  and 
in  due  course  roots  will  be  emitted  plentifully,  and  when  they  have  grown 
so  as  to  be  of  a  length  and  quantity  that  can  be  placed  in  a  3-inch  pot, 
remove  and  pot  at  once.  Just  a  little  shade  may  be  needed  until  the 
ipotting  is  recovered  from,  and  the  plants  in  a  few  days  are  as  good  as  ever 
they  will  be  for  decorative  purposes,  provided,  of  course,  they  were  in 
.good  condition  to  begin  with,  but  if  small  they  may  need  growing. 
This  mode  of  propagation  may  be  practised  at  any  time  of  year.  All 
*that  is  necessary  in  the  ca^e  of  Crotons  and  Dracrenas  is  to  secure  a  little 
dirm  wood  to  the  base  of  the  cuttings,  and  not  put  them  in  when  they  are 
making  young  growth. 

How  many  other  plants  can  be  propagated  in  the  same  way  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  could  be  so  increased. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  mode  of  propagation,  and  well  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it. — G-.  A. 


PLANTING  RASPBERRIES. 

This  is  no  new  subject  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  It  has  been  well 
treated  by  some  of  your  very  able  correspondents  ;  yet  as  time  brings 
new  readers  it  m.ay  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  again  allude  to  it  as  a 
reminder  to  those  who  intend  planting  that  the  season  for  preparation  is 
at  hand.  Briefly,  then,  I  will  give  the  mode  of  procedure  which  has 


resulted  in  canes,  some  7  feet,  the  majority  6  feet  long,  from  ordinary 
nursery  canes  planted  on  the  8th  of  November  last. 

The  ground  intended  for  the  Raspberries  had  been  occupied  between  six 
or  seven  years  with  Strawberries,  and  unfortunately  was  overrun  with 
Bindweed,  with  roots  long  enough  for  shoe-strings.  To  exterminate 
this  it  was  evident  more  than  ordinary  care  in  trenching  was  necessary. 
The  soil  is  a  medium-textured  loam,  about  18  inches  deep,  on  a  gravelly 
sub-ioil.  Commencing  at  one  corner  an  opening  was  made  down  to  the 
gravel,  then  with  forks  the  soil  was  worked  forward  in  very  small 
quantities,  thoroughly  dividing  it  to  get  out  every  portion  of  the  roots. 
By  this  means  the  whole  body  of  soil  was  thoroughly  incorporated 
together  and  rendered  open,  which  has  conduced  very  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  canes. 

After  being  thus  trenched  the  ground  was  again  levelled,  and  other 
trenches  opened  5  feet  apart,  18  inches  wide,  and  about  9  inches  deep, 
into  which  4  or  5  inches  thick  of  well-decayed  manure  was  placed, 
covered  slightly  with  soil,  and  then  the  canes  planted  18  inches  apart. 
A  wire  trellis  was  put  up  consisting  of  three  wires  1^  foot,  3  feet,  and 
4^  feet  respectively  from  the  ground,  to  which  the  canes  were  tied,  and 
were  then  mulched  with  dry  litter.  The  foliage  was  still  green  when 
the  plants  were  received  from  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.  of  Worcester.  This 
was  carefully  preserved  until  it  fell  naturally,  when  the  canes  were 
pruned  to  the  lowest  wire. 

Their  culture  since  has  consisted  in  a  good  mulching  of  short  grass 
from  the  lawn,  and  securing  the  young  canes  to  the  trellis  as  they  grew. 
I  can  look  with  pleasure  now  upon  the  65  yards  of  trellis  well  clothed 
with  these  sturdy  canes  with  great  hopes  as  to  what  I  expect  to  get  from 
them  after  such  a  favourable  season  to  ripen  them.  The  variety  is  the 
Red  Antwerp. — J.  Copson,  Down  AmjJney. 


PHOENIX  DACTYLIFERA. 

The  genus  Phoenix  is  distributed  over  northern  Africa  and  tropical 
Asia,  although  one  or  two  species  seem  to  have  strayed  from  their 
original  home,  being  found  in  south-eastern  Africa.  All  the  species 
have  long  pinnate  foliage,  the  lower  pinnae  in  some  of  the  species  being 
reduced  to  mere  stout  spines.  Some  have  tall  and  stout  stems,  whilst 
others  are  dwarf,  and  in  some  instances  stemless.  The  plant  under 
consideration  belongs  to  the  arborescent  section,  and  although  numerous 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  Arabs,  and  each  named  after  some 
peculiarity,  in  every  case  it  is  a  tall  handsome  tree,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  50  to  80  feet,  bearing  an  immense  quantity  of  nutritious  fruit,  and 
yielding  most  of  the  articles  of  life  necessary  to  the  Arabs  and  their 
domestic  animals. 

Stating  the  height  which  Palms  and  various  other  tropical  trees  attain 
often  has  the  effect  of  deterring  many  from  commencing  their  culture. 
This  is  because  they  imagine  they  cannot  accommodate  them,  quite  for¬ 
getting  that  under  cultivation  it  frequently  takes  very  many  years  before 
the  plants  reach  their  greatest  altitude.  And  so  it  is  in  this  case.  When 
about  three  years  old  the  Date  Palm  is  an  elegant  plant  for  the  dinner 
table,  and  the  remarks  it  excites  among  the  guests  upon  its  products  and 
their  application  might  conduce  considerably  to  the  entertainment  of  a 
number  of  intelligent  persons.  Then  for  an  amateur  who  desires  a  good 
window  plant  here  is  Phoenix  dactylifera,  which  will  grow  and  thrive  in 
a  sitting-room,  and  will  always  have  a  cheerful  effect.  As  it  increases 
in  size  our  fair  readers  may  wish  to  have  it  removed  for  something 
smaller,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  plant  must  be  discarded. 
It  will  form  a  magnificent  ornament  for  the  hall  or  the  landing  upon  the 
top  of  the  staircase  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  summer  it  may  be 
planted,  or  rather  plunged,  out  of  doors  in  the  garden,  either  as  a  single 
specimen  on  the  lawn  or  as  the  centre  of  a  group  of  broad-foliaged 
plants,  in  which  positions  it  will  be  at  home,  and  very  much  enhance  the 
tropical  appearance  of  the  summer  garden.  We  must,  nevertheless,  not 
ignore  its  beauties  as  an  indoor  plant,  for  if  grown  in  a  stove  it  affords 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  other  subjects — those  having  gay  flowers  or  those 
whose  chief  attraction  is  the  ornamental  character  of  their  leaves  ;  and 
when  well  grown  it  is  a  telling  plant  either  in  a  collection  of  Palms  or  a 
mixed  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Much  more  could  be  said  respecting  this  most  interesting  Palm,  but 
we  may  conclude  this  brief  summary  with  a  few  remarks  upon  its  culti¬ 
vation,  and  this  to  anyone  having  a  little  acquaintance  with  plants  will 
be  found  of  the  simplest  character.  The  soil  we  prefer  for  potting  is 
half  loam  and  peat  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  sand,  and  if  a  little  fine 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  can  be  added  it  will  materially  encourage  the 
roots.  Soil  such  as  that  described,  good  drainage,  plenty  of  water,  and 
stove  heat  are  the  leading  features  of  the  system  adopted  with  Date 
Palms  until  they  are  about  three  years  old,  at  which  time  they  should 
have  assumed  their  normal  state  and  be  neat  little  plants,  with  several 
of  their  distinct-looking  pinnate  leaves  fully  developed.  Some  may 
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Undue  importance  is,  I  sometimes  think,  attached  to 
lengthy  articles.  No  doubt  they  are  useful,  and  many  of  them 
are  certainly  very  good,  even  so  good  that  I  almost  envy  the 
Mvriters  on  their  ability  ;  nevertheless,  if  persons  who  can 
convey  a  useful  hint  in  a  short  one  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
so  they  would  do  good  service.  Many  a  “wrinkle”  is  lost, 
the  possessor  thinking  it  not  worth  writing  about  because  he 
cannot  spin  out  a  long  story.  That  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  Burton  occasionally  contribute  a  pithy  practical  note, 
and  both  have  referred  to  white  Pinks  for  forcing.  I  think  I 
may  as  well  join  in  too,  and  air  my  egotism  by  telling  of  the 
simplest  of  all  methods  of  preparation.  Take  hold  of  a  good 
handful  of  stout  growths  round  the  <  utside  of  a  strong  root  in 
the  garden  ;  with  the  other  slip  off  the  growths  as  low  as 
possible ;  twist  these  into  a  pot,  working  soil  amongst  them, 
and  pressing  it  firmly,  the  growths  resting  snugly  on  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  place  the  pots  in  a  frame,  keep  the  soil  always  moist ; 
introduce  into  gentle  heat  in  due  time,  and  if  the  clumps  do 
not  flower  about  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  left  in  the  garden 
they  will  be  different  to  mine.  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  schemes 
to  get  plenty  of  white  Pinks  for  the  early  London  season,  but 
this  is  the  easiest  and  the  best  of  them  all,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  potting. 


then  be  gradually  inured  to  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
when  this  is  effected  they  may  be  used  for  window  decoration  or  any 
other  purpose  in  a  low  temperature,  as  the  taste  of  the  owner  may 
dictat'’.  The  others,  if  required  for  stove  decoration,  or  if  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  grown  quickly,  may  be  kept  in  the  hothouse,  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  repotted  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
necessary. 

As  the  plants  increase  in  size  it  is  beneficial  to  decrease  the  quantity 
of  peat  and  substitute  loam  for  it.  For  old  plants  about  one  part  of  peat 
mixed  with  three  of  loam  forms  a  very  good  and  nutritious  compost,  in 
which  not  only  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  but 
the  other  species  of  the  genus  in  cultivation,  will  be  found  to  flourish- 
— E.  C. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

I  DEVOTED  SO  much  attention  to  “A  Non-Believer”  in  my  last  budget 
of  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  applying  liquid  manure,  that  other  matters 


Fig.  64. — Pba?nix  dactylifera. 

were  passed,  not  because  they  were  not  worth  thinking  about,  but  because 
there  is  both  a  limit  to  mental  exercise  and  to  the  space  whereon  I  can 
hope  to  rely  for  the  recording  of  my  impressions.  I  am  quite  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  rejoinder  of  my  friendly  assailant ;  but  of  that  more 
anon,  a  few  other  subjects  commending  themselves  to  momentary 
attention. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  a  very  excellent  article  appeared  on  Violas,  and  1 
thought  when  I  read  it  that  the  writer  pointed  out  in  a  sentence  the  great 
c.ause  of  failure  of  those  deservedly  popular  and  undoubtedly  beautiful 
fl  )wers.  The  failure  consists  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  planting. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  Violas  with  other  bedding  plants 
i  n  May — and  thousands  of  Violas  are  so  planted — have  no  right  to  expect 
the  plants  to  flower  freely  and  continuously.  The  right  time  to  plant 
Violas,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  has  p  inted  out,  is  October,  or  as  soon  as  the  beds 
can  be  cleared  and  prepared  for  them.  Make  the  soil  fertile,  plant 
deeply,  and  establish  Vio'as  before  winter,  and  it  will  be  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  season  if  they  do  not  give  satisfaction.  I  thought  about  this 


subject  some  years  ago,  and  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the 
sonndness  of  the  teachings  of  your  correspondent  on  page  299,  and  I 
think  not  many  can  err  by  procuring  the  varieties  there  recommended 
and  planting  them  as  soon  as  possible. 


Tuberous  Begonias  have  been  to  the  fore  of  late  as  plants  for  flower 
gardens.  I  was  interested  in  the  notes  of  “  A  Traveller  ”  on  the  great 
display  at  Forest  Hill,  also  on  the  remarks  of  “  \V.  J.  M.”  on  examples 
of  culture  in  Ireland.  As  with  Violas,  so  with  these  Begonias.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  them  for  a  few  years  past,  and  long  since  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  starting  the  plants  too  early,  “  drawing”  them  under 
glass  and  allowing  them  to  get  root-bound  in  pots,  were  primary  evils  to 
be  avoided,  and  by  avoiding  them  previous  failures  were  averted.  Store 
the  tubers  as  if  they  were  choice  Potatoes,  start  them  steadily  in  frames 
in  April,  plant  out  in  due  time  in  very  rich  soil,  and  they  will  grow 
luxuriantly  and  flower  splendidly  if  they  have  plenty  of  water.  Where 
the  rainfall  is  greatest  and  the  soil  the  richest,  growth  is  the  strongest ; 
at  least  that  is  what  I  think  after  reading  about,  observing,  and  culti¬ 
vating  these  beautiful  summer  and  autumn  floweis. 


I  AM  bound  to  say  that  my  thoughts  run  quite  counter  to  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Muir  as  to  Brussels  Sprouts  “  not  being  in  season  ”  in 
September.  Of  Cabbages  there  has  been  a  surfeit  by  that 
time.  Cauliflowers  pall  on  the  appetite,  and  a  change  is  wanted 
from  Peas.  For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  “  Sprouts  ”  as 
early  as  possible,  both  by  sowing  in  autumn  with  Cauliflowers, 
and  in  heat  in  spiing,  and  never  succeeded  in  having  them  too 
soon.  A  first-rate  dish  of  Brussels  Sprouts  in  a  collection  of 
vegetables  in  September  will,  I  think,  always  have  weight 
with  judges.  Such  a  dish  affords  evidence  of  good  culture, 
and  I  am  sure  the  produce  is  welcomed  by  those  for  whom  it 
is  grown.  I  am  told  by  “one  who  knows,”  that  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  in  use  in  all  the  leading  hotels  and  clubs  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  I  think  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  are 
“  in  season  ”  at  that  time.  As  long  as  I  have  vegetables  to 
grow  I  shall  endeavour,  as  hitherto,  to  have  a  few  Brussels 
Sprouts  in  September,  and  if  I  show  them  I  shall  hope  your 
correspondent  will  not  be  one  of  the  judges. 


I  OPENED  my  eyes  very  widely  when  I  read  the  short  note 
of  “A.  L.  M.”  commendatory  of  Belle  Lyonnaise  Rose,  for  I, 
too,  have  long  grown  it  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  in  a 
sheltered  garden,  and  it  has  given  a  wealth  of  magnificent 
blooms,  quite  surpassing  those  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  the  same 
wall.  I  thought  at  first  your  correspondent  must  have  been 
describing  my  Rose,  but  I  perceive  it  is  not  so,  for  his  other 
Rose  is  Madame  Lambard.  I  join  with  “  A.  L.  M  ,”  then, 
in  describing  Belle  Lyonnaise  as  a  “  true  and  trusted  friend  ;  ” 
and  as  the  planting  season  is  approaching  advise  all  who  can  do  so  to 
give  a  trial  to  this  beautiful  Rose.  It  is  a  child  of  Gloire  de  Dij<  n,  and  I 
for  one  prefer  it  to  the  parent.  This  denotes  “  progress.” 


“  Progress  1  ”  Mr.  Iggulden  regrets  I  do  not  belong  to  that 
“  paity,”  because  I  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  for  judging  Tomatoes 
by  tasting  the  specimens  staged  at  exhibitions.  I  fear  I  shall  not 
get  the  “chou-chou  pickle”  that  is  promised  conditionally  that  I  think 
the  matter  over  again  “  differently.”  Tiue  progress  in  my  view  consists, 
not  in  progressing  by  “leaps  and  bounds,”  but  by  steady  certain  steps, 
seeing  your  way  clearly,  and  then  treading  firmly.  I  cannot  see  my 
way  at  present  to  the  adoption  of  the  palate  test,  which  is  not  adopted 
for  judging  Cucumbers  that  are  eaten  uncooked  to  a  greater  extent  than 
Tomatoes  are.  There  is  no  recognised  standard  of  quality  in  Tomatoes. 
A  certain  number  are  admittedly  good,  and  a  certain  number  indifferent  ; 
and  if  a  judge  is  not  acquainted  with  these  he  is  not  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  determining  the  awards  by  his  uneducated  “  taste.”  Let  us  go  by 
degrees  by  first  giving  prizes  b  th  for  smooth  and  for  ribbed  sorts,  and 
then  see.  After  this  I  must  not  hope  for  the  "  chou-chou,”  which  must 
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fjo  to  someone  else  who  will  be  good  enough  to  support  your  “  advanced  ” 
correspondent  in  his  views. 

Just  as  I  have  got  ray  thoughts  in  the  way  of  running  smoothly,  and 
with  a  dozen  other  subjects  in  mind  that  I  could  with  pleasure  review, 
up  starts  the  “  lion  in  my  path.”  I  had  almost  forgotten  him,  but  he  is 
there  and  must  be  face*!.  Hsppily  he  is  not  formidable.  My  leonine 
obdructionist  is  “  Non-Believer.” 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  taken  to  task  because  I  ventured  to  advise  all 
whom  the  subject  might  concern  “  never  to  give  liquid  manure  when 
the  soil  is  dry.”  I  was  pinned  to  my  words,  which  I  was  reminded 
admitted  of  “  no  qualification.”  Fortunately  they  were  not  jotted  down 
at  random,  and  from  their  natural  meaning  1  have  had  no  desire  to 
recede.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  be  rivetted  by  my  own 
chains  if  they  can  be  made  to  fit ;  but  I  cannot  fail  to  observe — no  one 
can — that  he  who  would  bind  me  so  closely  himself  flies  off  into 
generalities,  his  answer  being  that  my  views  are  contradicted  by 
*■  common  practice.”  I  had  hoped  for  something  much  more  cogent  than 
that,  which  is  really  no  re^ily  at  all,  for  no  man  living  can  condense  into 
one  common  practice  the  variable  methods  of  applying  manures.  As 
there  is  nothing  definite  or  tangible  there  I  will  pass  on. 


Your  correspondent  next  objects  to  the  number  of  my  paragraphs. 
For  those  I  am  quite  willing  to  apologise,  while  I  do  not  at  all  mind 
being  considered  grotesque  in  my  illustrations  so  long  as  they  “  tell.” 
When  “  Non-Believer  ”  can  demnnstate  by  scientific  evidence  or 
analogy  that  either  he  or  the  plants  and  crops  he  grows  can  drink  or 
absorb  water  and  reject  what  it  holds  in  solution,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  he  prove  the  unsoundness  of  what  he  calls  my  theory.  But  it  is  not 
my  theory  at  all.  I  can  claim  no  such  credit.  I  accept  it  and  believe  in 
its  truth.  He  challenged  it  by  implying  it  is  not  true  ;  let  him  then 
jirove  its  falsity.  At  present  he  has  simply  “  declined  to  accept,”  which 
anybody  could  do,  and  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  surrender. 


W HEN  I  use  the  words  “  dry  soil  ”  I  mean  what  1  say.  It  is  suggested 
that  when  it  is  so  dry  that  the  “  leaves  wither  ”  of  plants  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  or  languishing  in  it,  that  the  sense  is  “exaggerated  ;”  bat  “  A  Non- 
Believer’s  ”  own  words  were  that  he  gave  liquid  manure  to  Peas  that  were 
drooping  with  the  drought,”  and  washed  it  in.  Are  not  “  drooping  ”  and 
withering  ”  synonymous  ?  So  much  for  that  objection. 


I  AM  afraid  I  must  trouble  you  with  another  paragraph  or  two. 
We  are  told  that  “  dry  soil  absorbing  less  liquid  than  moist  soils  amounts 
to  saying  that  a  bottle  already  half  full  of  water  will  hold  more  than  one 
that  is  quite  empty.”  I  have  heard  of  the  “  bottle  trick  ”  before.  As  an 
argument  in  this  case  I  will  show  that  it  is  utterly  fallacious  and  has 
absolutely  no  legitimate  application. 


For  testing  the  absorbent  quality  of  dry  and  moist  soil  the  conditions 
must  be  equal,  or  the  so-called  test  is  not  a  test  at  all,  because  not  fair. 
The  earth  is  not  in  a  bottle,  in  its  very  nature  water  can  pass  through  it ; 
we  imitate  that  as  far  as  possible  in  growing  plants  in  pots  by  making 
provision  for  the  escape  of  water.  Before  the  bottle  can  be  fairly 
brought  into  comparison  it  mu«t  obviously  be  made  like  the  flower 
pot — have  a  hole  in  it.  The  conditions  are  then  equal,  not  other¬ 
wise.  Now  fill  one  bottle  with  soil  and  let  it  shrink  and  get  so  dry 
that  plants  if  in  it  would  “  droop  by  drought,”  and  another  with  soil  so 
moist  that  it  would  keep  them  quite  fresh.  Pour  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  water  into  the  soil  in  each  bottle  and  catch  what  passes 
through.  I  have  tried  this  with  soil  in  flower  pots  ;  the  result  is  very 
striking,  and  shows  conelusively  that  moist,  not  of  course  saturated,  soil 
holds  by  far  the  most  water  ;  in  fact,  every  gardener  knows  that  when 
the  soil  in  pots  gets  too  dry  the  water  “  rushes  through  it  like  through  a 
sieve.”  So  it  would  through  a  b  ittle  if  it  could  ;  so  it  does  through  the 
earth  when  dry  in  fields  and  gardens.  The  bottle  argument,  then,  as  used 
by  my  critic  is  entirely  fallacious. 


And  still  he  cannot  see  the  difference  between  giving  artificial  or 
liquid  manures  to  dry  soil  and  wa'-hing  them  in,  and  applying  them  to 
soil  after  rain  or  when  made  moist  by  watering.  It  is  strange.  I 
imagine  nine-tenths  of  competent  gardeners  can  seethe  difference  plainly 
enough.  It  is  really  important  and  fundamental.  This  latter,  too,  is  the 
right  way,  the  other  the  wrong  one — right  because  economical,  safe,  and 
effectual;  wrong  because  wasteful,  unsafe,  and  often  injurious,  for  the 
reasons  previously  stated  and  which  remain  uncontroverted  ;  and,  further, 
I  have  seen  in  agricultural  experiments  liquid  manure  do  actual  injury  to 
pasture  when  given  in  hot  weather  and  the  soil  quite  dry,  while  liquid 
exactly  of  the  same  kind  and  strength  given  after  rain  or  watering  has 
been  decidedly  beneficial.  I  have  seen  both  Turnips  and  Wheat  positively 
damaged  by  nitrate  of  soda  given  under  the  first-named  conditions, 
while  under  the  latter  the  dressing  was  markedly  beneficial.  These  are 
facts,  and  I  for  one  cannot  ignore  their  teaching. 


I  CANNOT  help  the  increase  of  paragraphs.  They  seem  to  grow 
naturally,  and  I  think  necessarily,  for  if  “  Non-Believer  ”  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  there  must  be  many  less  experienced  cultivators  who 
need  a  few  short  homilies  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  liquid  manure.  On 
one  point  the  reply  of  your  correspondent  is  conclusive— he  could  not 


prevent  the  crops  drooping  if  he  had  no  water  to  give  them  ;  on  all  other 
points  he  is  in  error,  at  least  that  is  the  opinion  of — A  Thinker. 


AMONGST  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  long  list  of  exhibitions  given  in  another  column  of 
this  Journal  is  amply  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
very  far  from  declining  in  popularity,  indeed  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  admirers  of  the  Autumn  Queen  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers. 
Enthusiasm  in  the  culture  of  this  useful  and  welcome  plant  is  more 
vigorous  than  ever,  and  owing  to  the  freedom  with  which  the  best  culti¬ 
vators  have  published  their  practice  there  is  a  great  general  improvement 
observable.  As  far  as  can  be  determined  at  present,  this  is  likely  to  be 
very  marked  at  the  leading  exhibitions  during  the  approaching  season, 
and  unless  the  weather  proves  unusually  disastrous  judges  will  in  most 
cases,  particularly  around  the  metropolis,  have  no  little  difficulty  in 
making  their  awards.  There  will,  of  course,  as  usual  be  some  exception¬ 
ally  fine  blooms,  but  the  uniformity  of  good  quality  exhibits  will  be 
notable,  and  indifferent  blooms  will  have  a  poor  chance  at  any  metropo¬ 
litan  show.  An  idea  has  seemed  to  be  prevalent  lately  that  the  majority 
of  Cbrysanthemums  would  be  earlier  than  usual,  and  that  on  this  account 
some  of  the  exhibitions  would  fall  short  of  their  customary  high  position. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  unfounded,  and  in  several  cases  collections 
are  later  than  last  year.  The  prospects  altogether  are  most  favourable  to 
a  busy  and  successful  exhibition  season.  New  competitors  are  expected 
at  several  of  the  leading  shows,  and  some  of  the  older  exhibitors  will  have 
occasion  to  look  to  their  laurels. 

LARGE  PRIZES. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  two  principal  sources  of  interest 
are  the  £25  challenge  cup  at  Kingston  and  the  £15  prize  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  and  on  the  whole  the  latter  is  probably  exciting  the  greatest 
attention  and  is  likely  to  bring  the  largest  number  of  competitors.  The 
challenge  cup  is  a  great  temptation  ;  it  is  a  magnificent  prize,  and  an 
honour  to  any  grower  who  can  succeed  in  winning  it,  but  it  has  to  be  won 
twice,  and  may  necessitate  three  years’  hard  work  before  it  is  gained. 
The  National  Society’s  prize,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  be  won  but  once, 
and  though  forty-eight  blooms  are  required  a  less  number  of  varieties  are 
needed,  and  that  is  a  matter  which  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  competi¬ 
tors  in  such  classes.  Then,  too,  the  prize  is  the  largest  that  has  ever 
been  offered  in  money  atone  show,  and  is  amply  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  most  careful  preparation  and  the  strongest  efforts.  Some,  indeed, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  the  prize  is  too  large,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for, 
as  with  the  Kingston  challenge  cup,  an  indirect  stimulus  is  afforded  to 
Chrysanthemum-growing  in  general,  attention  is  aroused  and  some 
degree  of  enthusiasm  excited  which  is  beneficial  in  many  ways.  We 
cannot  progress  without  this  enthusiasm,  and  all  branches  of  horticulture 
owe  much  to  specialists  in  every  science  and  art. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE, 

The  National  Society  has  done  good  work  in  offering  substantial 
prizes,  in  instituting  a  committee  of  experts  to  examine  .and  certificate 
new  varieties  during  the  season  ;  they  are  also  endeavouring  in  many 
other  ways  to  increase  the  love  and  improve  the  culture  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum.  But  there  is  another  good  woik  which  they  have  commenced 
and  which  they  will  be  expected  by  growers  to  carry  out  as  usefully  and 
thoroughly  as  their  other  work.  The  “  first  ”  edition  of  their  catalogue 
is  issued  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  ;  it  has  been  freely 
criticised,  its  weak  points  discovered,  and  many  improvements  suggested, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  Society  will  do  their  utmost  to  render  the  next 
edition  more  worthy  of  their  name.  As  the  first  attempt  to  issue  an 
authoritative  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation  the  effort  deserves  much 
praise,  but  some  emendation  and  amplification  are  needed  to  render  it 
what  it  ought  to  be — a  standard  work  of  reference. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AROUND  LONDON. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Chrysanthemums  around 
the  metropolis  the  following  notes  will  probably  possess  some  interest,  as 
growers  are  always  eager  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs  in  other  districts. 
The  season,  too,  is  one  which  affords  the  gardener  a  little  leisure  to  visit 
his  neighbours,  and  perhaps  at  no  other  time  of  year  is  there  so  fitting  an 
opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  notes  and  a  discussion  of  successes  or 
failures.  Visits  are  paid  and  returned,  and  many  a  valuable  hint  is  so 
gained  that  can  be  advantageously  utilised  during  the  coming  season. 
Just  before  the  exhibitions  commence,  however,  is  a  somewhat  anxious 
time ;  blooms  are  carefully  watched,  and  efforts  made  to  retard  the  too 
precocious  or  hasten  the  later  ones,  and  speculations  are  indulged  in 
respecting  the  number  of  collections  that  can  be  entered  with  any 
probability  of  success,  classes  selected,  and  all  preparations  completed. 
Then  comes  a  little  patient  waiting,  the  show  arrives,  and  success  rewards 
the  skill  of  the  exhibitor  or  failure  teaches  that  there  is  something  which 
he  had  not  mastered.  The  present  is,  however,  the  period  of  expectation, 
and  each  one  is  anticipating  a  satisfactory  result  for  his  labours.  Taking 
the  collections  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  order  they  were  visited  the 
first  to  be  noted  is 

THE  LILFORD  NURSERY,  CAMBERWELL. 

This  season  Mr.  N.  Davis  has  provided  a  magnificent  display  of  plants 
and  blooms,  and  to  accommodate  them  he  has  erected  a  spacious  and  hand¬ 
some  show-house,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  65  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide,  and  14 J  feet  high,  and  contains  1700  plants,  the 
majority  arranged  in  a  bed  in  the  centre,  and  the  others  on  the  side  stages 
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The  central  bed  has  a  beautiful  effect,  considerable  taste  being  exercised 
m  the  arrangement  of  the  different  colours  to  contrast  or  harmonise.  The 
blooms  are  mostly  of  exhibition  size  and  substance,  clean  and  bright  in 
colour,  and  a  large  number  of  varieties  are  represented,  including  the  best 
of  the  new  ones.  Japanese  and  incurved  are  alike  good,  and  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  seedling  Pompons,  which  promise  some  valuable  novelties,  are  fast 
■expanding.  The  majority  of  Mr.  Davis’s  blooms  are  taken  from  the  ter¬ 
minal  bud,  and  in  several  cases  he  has  tried  the  cutting-down  plan  upon 
plants  of  the  same  variety  struck  at  the  same  time,  and  the  results  are 
striking  as  illustrating  the  comparative  value  of  the  systems.  The  cut- 
down  plants  have  a  greater  number  of  flowers,  are  dwarfer  and  more  useful 
for  decoration,  but  the  taller  plants  have  much  the  finer  blooms.  By 
practising  both  systems  a  gre.ater  diversity  in  the  heights  of  the  plants  is 
ensured,  and  they  can  be  thus  arranged  to  better  effect. 

Many  of  the  varieties  are  not  yet  in  their  best  condition,  but  the  old 
favourites,  James  Salter,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  with  many  others,  are  in 
splendid  form  amongst  the  Japanese,  while  of  the  incurved  the  Bundle 
type  is  fast  advancing  to  perfection.  The  new  varieties  also  deserve 
mention,  for  there  are  many  that  will  take  a  foremost  position  amongst 
exhibition  flowers.  Some  notes  on  them  must,  ho  we  ,  er,  be  reserved  until 
next  week. 

MOEDEK  PARK,  LOWER  MERTON. 

During  several  years  the  Chrysanthemum  blooms  shown  by  Mr. 
Gibson  from  Morden  Park  have  gained  high  positions  at  the  chief  metro¬ 
politan  exhibitions,  and  have  excited  much  admiration.  This  year  he 
appears  likely  to  ably  maintain  the  credit  he  has  won,  for  his  blooms  are 
superb  in  size  and  substance,  and  though  they  are  somewhat  early  he 
considers  he  will  have  them  right  to  time.  In  previous  years,  and 
especially  last  season,  his  blooms  have  been  somewhat  too  early,  and  if 
he  can  guard  against  this  he  will  prove  a  formidable  competitor  wherever 
his  productions  are  staged.  About  400  plants  are  grown,  the  majority 
very  tall,  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  bearing  about  three  blooms,  or  a  few  more 
in  the  case  of  the  Bundle  family  and  some  of  the  Japanese.  In  most 
instances  the  blooms  are  magnificent  in  all  the  qualities  esteemed  in  a 
Chrysanthemum,  and  especially  notable  in  this  respect  are  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Comte  de  Germiny  (very  large).  Queen  of  England  (superb). 
Empress  of  India  (magnificent).  Criterion  (grand).  Garnet  (large  and 
rich  colour),  L’Incomparable  (handsome),  and  Prince  Alfred  (fine). 
There  are  scores  of  others  nearly  as  good,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
be  in  condition  to  take  the  position  they  so  well  deserve  on  the  exhibition 
tables. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  Bendigo  has  been  tried  here,  and 
the  opinion  formed  respecting  it,  as  in  other  establishments,  is  that  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  Mabel  Ward.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
a  plant  raised  from  a  cutting  struck  in  March  is  now  bearing  one  fine 
bloom  which  differs  slightly  from  that  variety,  but  the  different  colour 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  is  seen  when  early  and  late  buds  are 
taken  on  the  same  plant. 

MR.  G.  STEVENS’  NURSERY,  PUTNEY. 

A  good  general  collection  of  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties  is  grown 
by  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  and  the  plants  are  healthy  with  fine  promising  blooms, 
which  may  be  expected  to  afford  some  effective  groups  at  several  shows. 
Two  varieties  are,  however,  largely  grown — one  the  well-known  Blaine, 
of  which  nearly  1000  plants  are  represented,  and  the  other  is  the  hand¬ 
some  reflexed  variety  certificated  last  year  under  the  name  of  George 
Stevens,  of  which  there  are  400  plants.  The  Elaine  blooms  are  obtained 
early,  cutting  commencing  at  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October,and 
some  thousands  are,  during  the  season,  despatched  to  market,  where  they 
are  always  in  demand.  The  plants  are  all  dwarf,  strong,  and  bear  large 
handsome  blooms,  while  after  the  earliest  and  finest  are  cut,  a  second 
crop  of  smaller  but  useful  blooms  is  obtained,  which  continues  the  supply 
up  to  Christmas.  To  the  variety  George  Stevens  a  word  or  two  of  praise 
may  be  well  afforded,  and  first  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Stevens  very 
strongly  and  reasonably  objects  to  the  description  given  of  it  in  the 
National  Society’s  catalogue.  The  colour  is  there  said  to  be  “  chocolate 
brown,”  which  does  not  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  true  shade.  When 
first  describing  this  last  year  I  used  the  term  crimson-maroon  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  florets,  and  I  cannot  add 
anything  to  that  now,  except  that  it  is  an  extremely  rich  shade,  and,  as  re¬ 
marked  then,  the  under  surface  of  the  florets  being  golden  and  slightly 
incurved  in  the  centre  gives  a  very  distinct  appearance  to  the  blooms.  It 
is  very  free,  strong,  but  compact  in  habit,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by 
the  very  dark  green  foliage. 

Several  seedlings  in  the  different  sections  are  expanding  their  flower.°, 
the  majority  of  which  are  in  their  second  or  third  year’s  trial,  and  as  they 
well  retain  the  characters  which  led  to  their  selection  we  may  expect  to 
see  something  meritorious  amongst  them. 

BRISTOL  HOUSE,  PUTNEY  HEATH. 

As  the  winner  of  the  first  challenge  cup  offered  at  Kingston  Mr. 
Harding  has  gained  a  considerable  degree  of  fame  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
world,  and  as  a  careful  intelligent  cultivator  he  holds  a  high  position. 
This  season  he  has  about  350  plants,  mostly  dwarf,  3  to  4  feet  high,  with 
some  of  the  exceptionally  tall  ones  as  much  as  6  or  7  feet  high.  They 
.are,  however,  all  of  useful  decorative  size,  and  when  arranged  in  the 
handsome  new  Bose  house  and  vinery  they  will  form  a  beautiful  display. 
Mr.  Harding  recommends  and  practises  cutting  down  to  induce  a  dwarfer 
habit,  enabling  anyone  to  see  the  flowers,  as  he  expresses  it,  “  without 
climbing  a  ladder.”  The  success  of  his  method  is  manifest,  and  he 
further  considers  that  it  is  as  easy  to  obtain  six  to  a  dozen  good  blooms 


on  a  well-grown  plant  so  treated  as  it  is  to  have  three  or  four  on  the 
taller  unstopped  specimens.  Opinions  may  differ  on  this  point,  but  be 
has  good  grounds  for  his  statement  when  he  points  to  his  previous 
successes.  The  few-flowered  system  does,  however,  result  in  the  largest 
blooms  unquestionably  ;  the  only  evil  is,  perhaps,  that  they  are  liable  to 
err  on  the  side  of  coarseness,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  of  the  grower. 
As  regards  neatness  and  symmetry  Mr.  Harding’s  blooms  are  excellent, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  too  forward,  but  seem  to  be  expanding  at 
exactly  the  right  speed  to  be  “  in  ”  at  show  time. 

It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Harding  considers  the  20th  of  June  the  best 
time  for  cutting  the  plants  down,  a  few  days  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  season  and  the  varieties  to  be  treated.  Many  cultivators,  however, 
even  in  the  same  district,  regard  this  as  too  early,  and  think  the  first 
week  in  June  quite  late  enough,  as,  if  the  operation  is  deferred  too  long,  it 
retards  the  blooms  to  such  an  extent  that  some  degree  of  forcing  has  often 
to  be  resorted  to,  which  is  most  undesirable,  and  frequently  disastrous. 
The  plants  are  cut  down  to  various  heights  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  from 
the  soil,  or  indeed  to  any  point  where  it  is  seen  a  good  break  can  be 
obtained.  The  lower  they  are  stopped  the  dwarfer  the  plants,  and  the 
value  of  such  specimens  for  front  rows  in  groups  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

BELVEDERE  HOUSE,  WIMBLEDON 

The  chief  feature  amongst  Chrysanthemums  at  this  establishment  are 
the  specimen  Pompons  which  Mr.  Lynes  grows  extremely  well,  though  a 
general  collection  of  Japanese,  incurved  and  others  are  also  cultivated  with 
extreme  care  and  more  than  ordinary  success.  The  Pompons  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  speciality,  and  seem  to  be  even  finer  than  usual  this  season. 
Pyramids,  dwarfs,  and  standards  are  all  represented  by  neat  freely-grown 
plants,  the  standards  being  particularly  notable,  as  they  are  not  formally 
trained  and  tied  down  to  a  wire  trellis  as  they  are  often  seen,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  assume  a  natural  form,  only  a  few  ties  being  employed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  branches  or  prevent  their  being  broken  when  the  plants  are  out¬ 
side.  They  are  bearing  a  large  number  of  promising  buds,  and  some  of 
the  specimens  will  when  these  are  fully  expanded  be  ”  a  mass  of  flowers.” 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pompons  are  not  more  generally  cultivated  for 
exhibition  than  is  the  case,  for  they  make  charming  little  specimens  when 
grown  as  Mr.  Lynes  has  them,  they  do  not  require  one-fourth  the 
labour  that  the  rigid  tied  down  plants  necessitate,  and  they  have  a  far 
more  graceful  appearance. 

COOMBE  LEIGH,  KINGSTON  HILL. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Orchard  has  given  most  careful  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  he  bears  the  well-merited  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  observant  growers  around  London. 
He  has  always  been  a  strongl  advocate  for  the  cutting-down  system,  and 
his  success  has  been  amply  sufficient  to  support  his  views  and  statements. 
This  year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  he  has  blooms  of  fine  exhibition 
quality  upon  plants  in  many  instances  not  exceeding  2^  feet  high,  and  in  no 
case  do  they  exceed  6^  feet.  Plants  of  the  former  size  well  clothed  with 
foliage  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  when  they 
bear  blooms  of  a  size  and  substance  more  than  ordinarily  good  they  are 
additionally  remarkable. 

From  two  to  half  a  dozen  flowers  are  allowed  on  these  dwarf  plants, 
and  a  few  more  in  the  case  of  the  free-flowering  Japanese  ;  but  the  blooms 
are  all  of  excellent  quality,  good  in  substance,  clean,  bright,  and  in  the 
right  stage  of  forwardness.  When  these  are  arranged  to  form  a  group  in 
the  handsome  conservatory  they  will  have  a  beautiful  effect  fully  equal  to 
displays  of  a  similar  character  provided  by  Mr.  Orchard  in  previous  years. 
All  the  best  varieties  are  grown,  including  many  novelties,  which  will, 
however,  be  referred  to  in  another  issue.  It  should  be  added  that  these 
plants  are  cut  down  the  first  or  second  week  in  June,  some  being  cut  to 
within  3  inches  of  the  soil,  and  others  up  to  a  foot  or  18  inches,  the  exact 
time  and  height  of  cutting  requiring  some  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  different  varieties. 

Near  to  Coombe  Leigh  is  Warren  House,  the  residence  of  Lord  Wolver- 
ton,  and  there  the  experienced  gardener,  Mr.  Woodgate,  has  a  number  of 
well-grown  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  bearing  buds  of  great  promise. 
They  are  mostly  tall,  but  the  blossoms  are  of  such  substance  and  colour 
that  it  is  evident  they  have  received  the  most  careful  and  considerate  treat¬ 
ment.  At  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton,  Mr.  Hinnell  has  also  a  collection  of 
great  merit,  and  some  of  his  blooms  will  undoubtedly  take  a  foremost  posi¬ 
tion  at  local  or  other  shows. — L.  Castle. 


The  awards  of  the  Jury  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition, 
South  Kensington,  have  been  announced,  and  we  find  that  the  following 
medals  have  been  awarded  for  the  Collections  of  Seeds.  The  gold 
medal  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn  ;  and  silver  medals  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading  ;  Wheeler  k  Son,  Gloucester  ;  and  E 
Webb  k  Sons,  Stourbridge. 
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-  The  following  are  the  arrangements  of  the  Koyal  Botanic 

Society  for  1885  Spring  Exhibitions,  Wednesdays,  March  25th,  April 
22nd.  Summer  Exhibitions,  Wednesdays,  May  20th,  June  17th.  Even¬ 
ing  Eete,  Wednesday,  July  Ist,  8  to  12  r.M.  Special  Exhibition, 
American  plants,  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Surrey,  daily 
during  June.  Promenades  every  Wednesday,  from  May  6th  to  July  29th, 
excepting  May  20th,  June  17th,  and  July  1st.  Lectures,  at  4  p.m.i 
Fridays,  May  1st  to  June  19th.  General  Meetings,  for  election  of  new 
Fellows,  &c.,  Saturdays  at  3.45  ;  January  10th  and  24th,  February  14th 
and  28th,  March  14th  and  28th,  April  11th  and  25tb,  May  9th  and  23rd 
June  13th  and  27th,  July  11th  and  25th,  November  14th  and  28th, 
December  12th.  Anniversary,  Monday,  August  10th,  at  1  p.m. 

-  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  sent  us  a  box  of  Grapes  prom  the  Vine¬ 
yard  AT  Castle  Coch  as  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  crop  now  being 
gathered,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  the  Vines  have  produced.  The  fruit 
is  in  small  dense  clusters,  the  largest  berries  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  majority  smaller.  It  is  fairly  coloured  and  sufficiently  ripe 
for  its  purpose,  and  several  hogsheads  of  wine  will  be  made. 

-  We  are  informed  that  the  carpet  bed  figured  on  page  378 

last  week  was  the  production  of  Mr.  John  Gibson,  a  beautiful  basket  bed 
near  it  having  been  designed  by  Miss  Grant.  These  beds  were  equally 
creditable  to  the  respective  originators  of  them. 

-  We  are  desired  to  state  that  the  Lambeth  Amateur  Chrys" 

ANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  will  hold  their  annual  Exhibition  on  November 
11th  and  12th  in  the  Hawkstone  Hall,  Westminster  Road,  S.E.,  a  much 
more  commodious  building  than  ’the  ball  in  the  Borough  Road,  where 
the  Shows  have  hitherto  been  held.  It  is  expected  that  the  Exhibition 
this  season  will  be  the  best  the  Society  has  ever  had. 

-  The  Western  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  will  beheld 

at  Plymouth  on  the  18th  and  19th  November.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the 
schedule  is  a  prominent  list  of  special  prizes  contributed  by  Members  of 
Parliament  and  others,  who  thus  give  practical  encouragement  to  the 
directorate  of  the  Society  in  promoting  ^superior  cultivation  in  this 
district. 

-  Mr.  Thomas  Christy  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  Jerusalem 

Artichoke  which  flowered  very  freely  at  Sydenham  this  year  in  Mr. 
Drakeford’s  gardens.  This  is  the  result  of  the  hot  dry  summer,  as  it  is 
only  in  such  seasons  as  the  one  now  closing  that  the  plants  flower  freely 
in  this  country. 

-  Pelargonium  Royalty. — “S.  C.”  writes: — This  hybrid  or 

semi-Nosegay  variety  is  well  worth  attention  either  for  pot  culture  or  bed¬ 
ding-out.  I  have  it  for  both  purposes  and  like  it  immensely.  The  colour 
(crimson)  is  grand,  the  truss  large,  and  the  single  pips  the  same.  The 
habit  is  good,  rather  inclined  to  be  spreading. 

- National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— A  general  meeting  of 

this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  the  Four  Swans, 
Bishopsgate  Street.  Thirty-seven  members  were  present,  and  some 
important  business  was  transacted.  Applications  had  been  made  by 
several  local  societies  wishing  to  become  affiliated  to  the  National 
Society,  and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  : — “  That  local  societies  be  affiliated  with  this  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  Subscribers  of  £1  1.?.  to  be  entitled  to  one  bronze  medal,  sub¬ 
scribers  of  £2  2s.  to  be  entitled  to  one  silver  medal,  subscribers  of  £5  5s. 
to  be  entitled  to  two  bronze  and  two  silver  medals.  Each  medal  to  be 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  Society’s  certificates.  All  publications  to  be 
charged  cost  price.  Every  society  in  affiliation  to  be  allowed  to  send  one 
representative  to  serve  on  the  General  Committee. 

-  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  a  stand  of  new 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  two  of  which  were  certificated — namely, 
Brise  du  Matin,  with  fluted  recurved  florets  of  a  neat,  delicate,  silvery 
pink  colour,  very  pretty  and  distinct,  and  Mens.  Moussillac,  rich  crimson 
golden  on  the  under  side  of  the  florets. 

-  Poisoning  by  Yew  Berries. — In  the  town  of  Gravesend  there 

died  recently  a  child,  whose  death,  after  examination  of  the  stomach,  was 
attributed  to  his  having  eaten  freely  of  Yew  berries.  Supposing  there  is 
no  mistake  in  the  facts  of  the  case  it  is  certainly  of  interest,  because  the 
Yew  as  a  shrub  or  hedge  is  found  in  many  gardens  and  parks  ;  moreover^ 
some  discussion  upon  the  subject  took  place  in  scientific  journals  several 
years  ago.  The  general  opinion  expressed  then  was  that  the  berries  were 
innocent  to  man  and  animals,  although  the  latter  had  suffered  from 


browsing  upon  the  foliage.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  seeds  of  the 
Yew  are  harmful,  but  the  pulp  of  the  berries  harmless. 

-  Kerosene  as  an  Insect-killer.— It  is  maintained  by  Mr. 

R.  McLachlan,  F.R.S.,  that  the  most  effective  of  all  insecticides  for  fruit 
trees  is  “  kerosene  butter  ”  diluted  with  water  to  the  extent  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  times  its  bulk.  This  butter  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Pure 
kerosene,  1  gallon  ;  condensed  milk,  1^  pint ;  water,  3  pints.  The  milk 
and  water  are  mixed,  the  oil  added,  and  the  compound  churned  till  it 
forms  a  butter.  The  insecticide  is  applied  by  washing  or  syringing  as 
in  the  case  of  similar  compounds.  But  seeing  this  remedy  must  be  kept 
in  constant  agitation  while  using,  or  else  the  kerosene  rises  to  the  surface, 
and  that  the  butter  needs  the  churning  process,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
its  practical  worth  is  overrated. — Entomologist. 

-  Strawberry-eating  Beetles. — Several  curious  instances 

have  been  published  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  beetles  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  carnivorous  group  devouring  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Strawberry. 
A  garden  near  Tonbridge,  as  stated  in  the  Entomologist,  suffered  from 
the  attacks  of  a  beetle  this  season,  and,  on  examination,  the  foe  of  the 
Strawberries  turned  out  to  be  Pterostichus  melanarius,  hitherto  regarded 
as  a  useful  species  simply,  because  it  preys  upon  less  insects,  small  slugs, 
and  centipedes.  This  gardener’s  plan  for  diminishing  their  numbers  was 
to  make  little  holes  in  the  ground  about  their  haunts,  by  which  he  trapped 
scores  of  them. 

-  Through  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  post-office  or  some¬ 
body  else  copies  of  the  “  Gardening  World  ”  did  not  reach  us  until 
last  Saturday.  We  have  had  the  best  possible  evidence  of  late  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  readers  of  gardening  literature, 
and  we  hope  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  all  the  horticultural 
papers  to  flourish.  Our  young  contemporary  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
B.  Wynne.  His  paper  is  good  in  every  way — just  such  a  production  as 
we  should  expect  from  him,  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  bestow  on 
it  a  greater,  or  better  merited,  compliment  than  by  describing  it  as  a  cheap 
form  of  the  Gardeners'  Chroniele,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr. 
Wynne  has  had  such  a  large  share  for  a  number  of  years. 

-  Nepenthes. — “  W.  K.  W.  ”  writes  .• — “  In  the  East  India  house 

at  Westbrook,  Sheffield,  are  seven  very  fine  and  large  plants  of  Nepenthes 
— viz  ,  three  of  N.  Rafflesiana,  three  of  N.  Hookeri,  and  one  of  N.  inter¬ 
media.  They  are  all  in  robust  health,  and  carrying  great  numbers  of 
fine-coloured  and  large  pitchers.  The  largest  plant  of  N.  Hookeri  is  about 
4  feet  through,  and  is  carrying  about  fifty  pitchers.  They  are  growing  in 
ordinary  teak  baskets,  each  about  12  inches  square — rather  a  small  root 
space  for  such  large  and  vigorous  specimens.  Mr.  Pidsley,  the  gardener, 
called  my  attention  to  numerous  pitchers  c'rntaining  cockroaches  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition  fioating  in  the  fiuid  contained  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  nearly  all  the  pitchers.” 

-  Clematis-flowered  Dahlias.— E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Shire- 

newton  Hall,  Chepstow,  sends  us  some  blooms  of  a  distinct  race  of 
single  Dahlias  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  cross  between 
D.  glabrata  and  D.  Cervantosi  and  Mr.  Moore’s  type.  They  partake  very 
much  of  the  D.  glabrata  form  and  habit,  but  the  blooms  are  very  graceful 
with  spreading  star-like  florets,  with  a  zone  of  a  different  colour  in  the 
centre,  the  outer  portion  of  the  blooms  being  lighter,  as  for  instance 
there  are  several  with  a  yellow  ring  in  the  centre  and  the  outer  portion 
of  the  florets  is  pure  white,  some  are  scarlet  fading  to  pale  rose  and  other 
similar  gradations.  They  are  unquestionably  an  acquisition,  very  distinct 
and  extremely  elegant. 

-  Tits  and  Caterpillars. — Mr.  J.  Hiam,  Astwood  Bank,  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  writes  : — “As  no  one  has  replied  to  your  suggestion  at  present, 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  only  birds  that  I  have  found  destroying  the 
caterpillars  on  Cabbages,  &c.,  are  the  large  tits  (Parus  major).  I  have 
watched  them  carry  off  hundreds  into  the  trees  to  pull  to  pieces,  par¬ 
ticularly  this  season.  It  is  rare  to  miss  them  taking  their  breakfasts 
from  a  bed  of  various  “  green  stuff  ”  near  my  bedroom  window.  They 
roost  in  my  old  boots  hung  in  the  fruit  trees,  and  not  unfrequently  find 
themselves  the  observed  of  all  observers  at  natural  history  lectures.” 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — On  Saturday,  the  18th 

inst.,  this  Society  held  a  meeting  of  considerable  importance.  About 
twenty  delegates  from  the  gardening  societies  of  Sheffield  (two  societies), 
Leeds,  Barnsley,  and  Rotherham,  assembled  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Paxton  Society,  and  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  good  ideas  were  thrown  out  with  respect  to  raising  the  position  of 
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these  organisations,  resolutions  were  passed  that  a  union  of  the 
gardening  societies  of  Yorkshire  should  be  formed,  to  be  called  the 
Yorkshire  Union  of  Horticultural  Societies,”  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Paxton  Societies  were  asked  to  form  a  code  of  rules  for  the  approval  of 
the  Paxton  Societies  joining.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon 
previous  to  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  which  the 
delegates  and  others  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  lecture  from  the  Rev. 

J.  W.  C.  Hughes  of  Wragby  on  “  The  Flora  of  the  Ionian  Isles,”  which 
from  the  lecturePs  familiarity  with  his  subject,  gained  by  along  residence 
as  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplain  in  those  islands,  proved  most  instructive  and 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  important  meeting  of  the  afternoon. 

-  At  the  recent  marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  M.P.,  with 

Lady  Millicent  St.  Clair  Erskine,  at  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Princess  Christian  attended,  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.  had  the 
honour  of  being  entrusted  with  the  floral  decoration  of  the  ceremony. 
The  flowers  chiefly  used  were  Orchids,  Eucharis,  Gardenias,  Stephanotis^ 
Chrysanthemums,  and  others  of  the  choicest  kinds.  Messrs.  Laing  were 
highly  complimented  on  their  tasteful  displays,  which  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction. 

-  The  following  Gardening  Appointment  has  been  made  by 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  London,  E.C.  ; — Mr.  Henry  Goff, 
late  gardener  at  A.  Nichols’,  Esq ,  Cambridge  House,  Blackheath,  as  head 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Grinling,  Harrow  Weald  House,  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

-  The  Cornish  Telegraph  of  October  23rd  publishes  the  following 

letter  from  Messrs.  Marshall,  Stevens  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  on  Early 
Potatoes  in  Jersey: — ”  Mr.  Philip  Barbier,  the  notary  public  of  Jeissy,  has 
sent  to  us  some  very  carefully  prepared  statistics  of  the  shipment  of  new 
Potatoes  from  the  island,  and  we  think  a  few  extracts  will  be  useful  to 
your  readers  in  West  Cornwall.  There  were  shipped  from  Jersey  to 
England  between  June  4th  and  July  21st,  1883,  36,300  tons  of  new 
Potatoes,  and  this  record  so  remarkable  as  the  prolucts  of  a  little  island, 
only  something  like  ten  miles  by  seven,  has  been  beaten  during  the  past 
season  (1884)  by  the  extraordinary  shipments  between  May  14th  and 
July  23rd  of  53,655  tons,  estimated  to  have  realised  about  £375,000.  In 
addition  to  the  above  quantities,  about  one-eighth  of  the  crop  is  retained 
in  the  island  for  seed,  and  other  shipments  (comparatively  small)  are  made 
before  and  after  the  dates  given.  The  largest  portion  of  the  crop  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
trade  is  entirely  dependent  upon  and  has  grown  with  the  facilities  of 
transport  given  by  competing  railway  and  steamship  companies.  The 
Cornish  market  gardeners  feeling  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  the  result  of  the  latter’s  mistaken  poliey,  have  in  the  past  been 
unable  to  compete  to  advantage  ;  but  now  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  is  broken  up  the  Cornish,  market  gardeners  will  next 
season  send  off  a  crop  at  least  half  as  large  as  that  of  their  Jersey  com¬ 
petitors,  increasing  annually  until  the  whole  of  the  available  acreage 
twhich  is  probably  twice  that  of  Jersey)  is  cultivated.” 

-  daffodil  James  Dickson  or  Sir  Watkin.— Mr.  William 

George,  Brook  Street,  Chester,  writes  in  the  Manchester  City  News 
as  follows  respecting  this  notorious  Daffodil  : — “  In  reply  to  Mr.  James 
Percival  respecting  the  Daffodil  Sir  Watkin  or  James  Dickson,  allow  me 
to  say  that  it  is  not  a  hybrid,  but  an  old  type  of  the  Giant  or  Mountain 
Daffodil,  improved  in  colour  and  substance  under  cultivation.  The  same 
type  can  be  found  in  many  old  gardens  through  North  and  South  Wales ; 
also  in  its  wild  state  in  at  least  two  counties,  and  has  been  known  to  exist 
there  over  forty  years.  The  blooms  have  found  their  way  into  M an- 
chester  and  London  markets  regularly  for  three  or  four  years,  and  are  the 
same  which  Mr.  Brockbank  alludes  to.  This  is  the  way  the  old  Foundling 
Daffey  found  its  way  before  the  public  under  a  new  name.” 

-  The  Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society  and  Field  Club  will 

hold  a  CRYPTOGAMIC  MEETING  AND  FUNGUS  FORAY  AT  ST.  ALBANS  On 
Saturday  afternoon,  1st  November.  Members  will  assemble  at  the 
London  and  North-western  Railway  station,  St.  Albans,  at  2  p.m.  Leave 
Euston  at  1  0,  Watford  at  1'40.  Walk  along  the  lane  nearly  opposite  the 
station  to  the  Verulam  Hills,  then  through  the  woods  to  King  Harry 
Lane,  and  on  this  lane  to  the  “Hollows.”  From  the  woods  here  enter 
Gorhambury  Park,  and  return  along  the  carriage-drive  to  the  Lodge 
Gates  near  St.  Michael’s  Church,  and  then  by  the  “  Water  Walk  ”  to  the 
station  for  the  5’50  train  to  Watford.  Members  from  Hertford  may 
leave  by  the  1’25  train  due  at  St.  Albans  at  2T7,  joining  the  party  in  the 
woods  of  the  Verulam  Hills,  and  returning  by  the  5  38  train.  Dr.  M.  C. 


Cooke,  M.A  ,  A.L.S.,  and  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  F.L.S.,  will  accom- 
pany  the  members  and  name  the  species  of  fungi  collected  ;  and  Dr. 
Braithwaite,  F.L  S.,  will  identify  the  mosses.  The  meeting  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Gibbs.  The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
session  1884-85  will  be  held  at  Watford  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  November. 
The  dates  of  the  other  ordinary  meetings  in  West  Herts,  most  of  which 
will  be  held  at  Watford,  are  December  16th,  January  20tb,  March  17th, 
and  April  2lst  (the  third  Tuesdays  in  each  month)  ;  and  in  East  Herts, 
November  20th,  December  18th,  January  15th,  February  19tb,  March  19th, 
and  April  16th  (the  third  Thursdays  in  each  month).  The  anniversary 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Watford  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  February. 
Several  bye-meetings,  for  microscopical  study  and  other  purposes,  will 
also  be  held.  Particulars  will  be  announced  as  usual. 


GASTROLOBIUM  CALYCINDM. 

Australia  has  yielded  to  European  cultivators  numbers  of  handsome 
members  of  the  great  Pea  family,  and  amongst  the  best  must  be  included 


the  species  represented  in  fig.  65.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  rich  orange 
colour,  and  when  the  plant  is  well  grown  they  are  produced  most  freely. 
Though,  like  other  leguminous  plants  from  that  portion  of  the  globe, 
Gastrolobium  calycinum  requires  careful  treatment,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  it  in  good  condition.  A  compost  of  peat,  light  leafy  loam,  and  sand, 
with  well-drained  pots,  are  the  chief  requisites  in  its  culture,  supplying 
water  with  great  care  when  not  growing  freely. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  plant : — The  branches  are 
smooth  ;  the  leaves  are  opposite  (or  ternate),  elliptic,  somewhat  keeled, 
glaucous,  and  terminated  by  a  long  pungent  awn  ;  at  their  base  is  a  pair 
of  spreading  decurved  spiny  stipules.  The  flowers  grow  oppositely  in 
terminal  or  axillary  racemes,  and  are  very  large  ;  the  standard  deep  orange 
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with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base  margined  with  crimson ;  the  wings  and 
standard  deep  crimson ;  they  grow  from  the  axil  of  a  large,  obovate,  mem¬ 
branous,  inflated  strongly-nerved  bract,  the  nerve  being  extended  into  a 
recurved  mucro  ;  the  calyx  is  very  large,  the  upper  lip  much  largest,  bifid 
with  very  obtuse  segments,  the  segments  of  the  lower  lip  ovate  acute. 

This  interesting  plant  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  fri.m  Mr. 
Drummond’s  Swan  Eiver  seeds. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

The  Fruit  Manual.  By  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  Fifth  Edition 

No.  1. 

A  COPY  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work  is  before  me,  brown- 
covered,  and  worn  by  constant  use  to  almost  a  pack  of  cards.  A  copy 
of  the  fifth  edition  has  just  reached  me,  bound  in  green,  as  all  books 
on  gardening  ought  to  be,  spick  and  span,  new  and  unsoiled  as  yet,  more 
bulky  than  its  predecessor  of  nine  years  since,  and  as  its  writer  never 
uses  an  unnecessary  word,  there  is  in  it  a  lot  more  useful  information. 
As  a  comparison  of  the  two  books  shows  the  progress  in  pomology,  in 
a  Idition  to  the  difference  between  the  volumes,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
how  they  differ. 

Fourth  edition  has  598  pages,  fifth  edition  has  759  pages,  here  is  a 
gain  of  161  pages  in  the  whole  book.  The  greatest  addition  is  in  the 
Apple  portion.  In  the  fourth  edition  only  161  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
different  varieties,  while  in  the  fifth  there  are  249  pages  on  Apples — an 
increase  of  eighty-eight  pages.  But  perhaps  the  gain  is  more  seen  in 
this  way — Apples  described  in  fourth  edition  474,  in  the  fifth  705 — a 
gain  of  131.  The  cider  varieties  are  much  more  numerous,  and  as  to 
additions  many  local  kinds  well  deserving  a  place  have  now  got  it.  A 
great  many  of  our  new  friends  hail  from  Herefordshire  ;  others,  for 
iostance,  from  other  counties,  as  Tom  Putt  from  the  West  of  England,  a 
variety  almost  equal  to  Dumelow’s  Seedling.  We  have  also  alterations 
of  names,  the  result  of  the  Apple  Congress  of  1883.  This  is  well,  though 
I  regret  that  Yorkshire  Beauty  no  longer  exists,  not  even  under  the  name 
of  Red  Hawthornden,  but  is  changed  to  Greenup’s  Pippin.  As  shoemaker 
Greenup  has,  I  apprehend,  been  long  in  his  grave,  the  Apple  having  been 
discovered  in  his  garden  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  he  is  “  sticking  to 
his  last”  home,  and  his  ghost  would  not  have  been  angry,  rather  pleased 
probably,  had  his  Apple  been  known  still  as  “  Yorkshire  Beauty.” 
Accuracy  no  doubt  is  a  great  thing,  but  euphony  has  also  its  merits, 
particularly  when  a  euphonious  name  is  also  a  happily  descriptive  one. 
B.irowitsky  has  disappeared,  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  alone  is 
nescribed.  Loddington  is  a  great  gain  to  the  book  as  to  our  gardens. 
A  proper  distinction  is  at  last  made  between  Winter  Hawthornden,  a 
most  superior  Apple,  and  the  New  Hawthornden,  scarcely  worth 
growdng,  a  description  being  given  of  each,  which  was  not  done  before. 
N.B. — Nurserymen  beware,  and  send  the  proper  fruit  under  the  proper 
name  in  future,  particularly  in  this  instance.  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  is  in 
this  edition  described  as  like  a  very  large  and  highly  coloured  Nonesuch, 
and  not  like  a  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  this,  too,  is  a  proper  correction. 

The  explanations  of  the  word  “Pippin”  by  Dr.  Hogg  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  I  wish  he  had  given  one  of  the  word  “Codlin,”  which  I  think 
means  coddled,  or  covered  up,  or  around — i.e.,  with  paste,  or  suited 
to  boil ;  from  caTidus,  hot  or  boiled — hence  an  Apple  suitable  for 
cooking.  The  Doctor’s  description  of  Quoining  is  also  a  gain.  Words  thus 
explained,  and  their  origin  given,  causes  people  to  talk  understandingly 
and  not  ignorantly.  The  explanation  of  the  word  “Eeinette”  is  also 
interesting  and  new,  and,  more  than  that,  sensible — Benatvs,"  renewed. 
This  is  better  than  the  frog-belly  theory.  Among  the  new  Apples  of  the 
book  is  Marriage-maker,  a  variety  for  which  nurserymen  will  probably  have 
frequent  and  large  orders  from  mothers  of  large  families  of  daughters.  I 
should  think  that  one  result  of  this  new  edition,  as  it  contains  such 
accurately  described  and  numerous  cider  Apples,  will  be  an  improvement 
in  our  cider  orchards.  But  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  great 
improvement  in  the  Apple  portion  —  !  allude  to  Dr.  Hogg’s  classification 
of  Apples,  for  which  I  believe  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Before  Apples,  as  in  the  fourth  edition,  were  described  by  their  outsides, 
size,  shape,  colour,  stalk,  and  eye,  with  one  addition — flesh,  its  texture, 
colour,  and  taste  ;  but  by  the  Apple  cla.ssification  the  Apples  are  also 
judged  and  classified  by  their  insides.  This  knowledge  is  attained  by 
making  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  Apple  through  the  eye  to  the  stalk. 
Thus  the  stamens,  the  tube,  the  carpeis,  and  the  sepals  appear.  In 
different  Apples  these  appear  differently,  but  in  a  certain  number  of  Apples 
they  are  alike  (if  I  rightly  understand  Dr.  Hogg) ;  and  Apples  which 
resemble  each  other  are  put  in  groups  under  certain  headings.  But, 
wisely  remarks  the  Doctor  ; — “  In  this  and  every  other  classification  of 
natural  objects  there  are  the  usual  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Nature 
refuses  to  be  bound,  and  will  not  submit  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  that  man  would  assign  her.  There  is  still  the  debateable  ground  to 
deal  with  where  there  are  no  defini'e  boundaries.”  These  are  thoughtful 
and  thought-producing  words. 

Although,  therefore,  the  classification  may  be  partial,  or,  at  least,  not 
universal  in  its  application,  it  is  a  gain,  and  shows  the  orderliness  of  Nature, 
besides  the  marvellous  power,  so  vast  jet  so  minute,  of  the  great  Creator. 

Before  leaving  the  Apple  portion  of  this  fascina  ing  book  I  would  note 
that  in  addition  to  tests  of  the  best  Apples  for  diflerent  districtsof  England, 
and  the  best  dessert  and  kilchen  Apples  arranged  in  their  order  of  ripening, 
there  are  now  added  lists  of  the  best  cider  Apples  by  great  authorities  in 


their  several  counties — that  for  Herefordshire  by  Dr.  Bull,  for  Devonshire 
by  Mr.  Veitch,  for  Somersetshire  by  Mr.  Poynton  of  Taunton.  One  asks, 
I  think  not  unnaturally.  Why  do  not  Englishmen  universally  drink  this 
home-made  wholesome  liquor?  To  proceed  to  other  portions  cf  this 
work.  The  lists  of  Apricots  and  Cherries,  particularly  the  former,  have 
but  few  additions  or  alterations,  as  also  Figs  and  Gooseberries.  In 
regard  to  Grapes  an  increase  of  six  pages,  of  Peaches  five.  Pine 
Apples  are  a  new  feature  of  this  book,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  edition,  while  here  five  pages  are  given  to  the  description  of  their 
varieties  and  their  order  of  ripening.  One  is  almost  sorry  to  read  these 
words  of  Dr.  Hogg  on  Pine  Apples  : — “  Since  the  large  importations  of 
this  fruit  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Azores  the  cultivation  of  the 
Pine  Apple  has  fallen  off  in  British  gardens.  As  to  the  West  Indies, 
their  cultivation  may  at  any  time  cease,  as  there  the  natives,  since- 
they  ceased  to  be  slaves,  will  not  work ;  and  the  climate  is  such  that 
Europeans  cannot  work.  But  from  the  Azores  the  supply  can  and  will 
probably  increase,  as  the  climate  is  such  that  Europeans  can  both  live 
and  work  there,  and  werk  well. 

In  regard  to  Plums  the  pages  devoted  to  them  are  more  than  doubled, 
showing  that  this  is  a  fruit  which  is  a  more  certain  crop,  on  a  wall  at 
any  rate,  than  Peaches  or  Nectarines  or  Apricots.  Raspberries  are  the 
same  with  two  exceptions,  Baumforth’s  Seedling  and  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
which  promise  well.  The  Raspberry  is  a  fruit  hardly  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated.  Now  rarely  we  see  at  dessert  a  handsome  dish  of  the  twe 
colours,  yellow  and  red,  and  yet  to  my  mind  they  look  as  well  and  taste 
as  well  as  do  black  Grapes  and  white. 

Nuts  and  Filberts  have  jumped  up  in  the  world,  and  have  seven  pages- 
given  to  them  instead  of  scarcely  two.  Strawberries  have  nineteen  pages 
given  to  them  instead  of  sixteen. 

I  now  must  pause  and  leave  for  another  paper  what  perhaps  may  be 
called  the  second  most  important  part  of  the  book,  that  on  Pears. — 
Wiltshire  Rector. 


ANEMONE  HONORINE  JOBERT. 

Few  hardy  border  plants  are  deserving  of  more  extended  cultivation 
than  this  Anemone,  as  it  comes  at  a  time  when  most  flowers  are  past 
their  best,  and  continues  for  a  long  time  throwing  up  its  beautiful  white 
flowers,  which  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  cluster  of  yellow 
stamens  in  the  centre.  I  am  surprised  that  this  plant  is  not  more  exten¬ 
sively  grown,  as  it  is  very  easily  propagated  either  by  roots,  buds,  or 
division.  If  wanted  in  quantity  the  best  way  is  to  lift  a  plant  from  the 
border  in  autumn  and  cut  its  thick  roots  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch, 
lay  these  on  a  piece  of  ground  made  level  with  a  garden  rake,  place  them 
about  4  inches  apart,  and  cover  with  an  inch  depth  of  fine  soil.  In  the 
spring  these  will  come  up  thickly.  They  should  be  allowed  to  grow  for 
one  summer  without  removal,  but  in  the  autumn  can  be  taken  up  and 
planted  where  required.  They  are  very  useful  in  pots  for  decoration, 
and  the  flowers  from  plants  grown  under  glass  are  valuable  for  cutting. 
— A.  Anderson,  Lea  Wood. 


NOTTS  HORTICULTDRAL  AND  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  on  October  22nd,  when  there  was  a  very  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  members  and  others  interested  in  horticulture.  Professor  Blake 
of  the  University  College,  Nottingham,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  C.  L. 
Rothera,  B.A.,  contributed  a  very  interesting  paper  on  “  Cross  Fertilisation 
of  Plants  by  Insects,”  which  was  very  ably  described  by  the  aid  of  natural 
specimens  and  diagrams  of  many  well-known  flowers.  The  lecturer  pointed 
out  how  pleased  he  was  to  meet  with  so  many  practical  gardeners.  Theory 
was  very  well,  but  they  must  have  practice.  A  very  interesting  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  others  took  part,  the  latt  r  quoting  Darwin,  Brewer,  Meehan,  and  others 
to  show  that  too  much  had  been  claimed  for  the  work  of  insects  in  plant- 
fertilisation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  which  was  of  a  very 
lengthened  description,  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr, 
Rothera  for  his  paper,  and  the  usual  vote  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the 
meeting.  The  centre  of  the  room  was  well  filled  with  many  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  fruit,  which  was  fully  described  by  those 
who  contributed  them.  Mr.  N.  German,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Cutts,  Esq., 
Malvern  House,  Nottingham,  had  some  pretty  examples  of  flowering  Orchids, 
conspicuous  amongst  them  being  Oncidium  crispum,  Oncidium  piaetextum, 
Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  splendidly  flowered,  and  a  small  plant  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Spicerianum.  Mr.  German  is  one  of  our  best  local  orchidists,  and 
generally  contributes  some  of  his  choicest  bits  at  our  meetings.  S.  Thacker, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  very  rarely  attends  the 
meetings  without  being  accompanied  by  some  excellent  specimens  of  his 
numerous  collection  of  Cattleyas.  Mr.  Meadows,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Cox,  Esq., 
Basford,  contributed  a  good  pan  of  Pleione  lagenaria,  and  some  very  fine  cut 
blooms  of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana.  J.  W.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Hardwicke  House, 
Nottingham,  contributed  sixteen  fine  examples  of  cut  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers.  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener  to  H.  R.  Clifton,  Esq.,  Clifton  Hall,  sent 
an  extraordinary  fine  dish  of  Duchesse  d’Orleans  Pear,  which  was  much 
admired.  He  had  also  a  seedling  white  Grape  which  did  not  appear  to 
possess  any  special  merit ;  but  he  had  a  single  seedling  Dahlia  of  great 
promise,  being  of  a  bright  orange  scarlet  deeply  banded  with  a  rich  yellow. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  of  Chilwell  Nurseries  near  Nottingham  sent  twenty 
varieties  of  Apples,  amongst  which  was  a  finely  coloured  local  variety  called 
Beautiful  Stripe. 

APPLES  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE— CANKER. 

The  Apple  crop  varies  considerably  in  this  district,  but  on  the  whole 
is  decidedly  what  is  known  as  a  “  Blenheim  year.”  Every  tree  aj  pears  to 
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be  well  laden,  although  I  have  seen  heavier  crops  on  individual  trees. 
Speaking  to  a  head  gardener  a  short  time  ago  on  the  subject,  he  told  me 
he  estimated  the  crop  of  one  tree  at  thirty-five  pots,  and  had  known  it 
bear  forty.  I  was  through  some  orchards  a  few  days  ago  noted  for 
Blenheim  Pippins,  and  a  grander  sight  I  do  not  remember;  although 
the  orchards  are  small  I  estimated  the  crop  at  250  pots.  Cider  fruit  is 
not  as  good  as  last  year,  neither  are  the  crops  on  bushes,  cordons,  or 
pyramids  in  gardens  as  good.  I  believe  most  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
by  “  J.  A.  W.”  (page  285),  are  grown  hereabout,  but  Cobham,  which  we 
used  to  call  Orange  Pearmain,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  the  same, 
has  been  my  best  tree  of  fruit.  Although  I  cannot  boast  of  18  ozs.  each, 
I  have  a  good  crop  varying  from  8  to  10  ozs. — not  a  bad  size  for  a 
dumpling.  Old  Manx  Codlin  is  laden  to  the  ground  like  an  umbrella. 

But  the  question  of  canker  is  again  introduced,  that  is  why  I  write. 
The  subject  was  so  thoroughly  threshed  out  here  last  winter  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  see  my  name  connected  with  it.  I  thought  about  it,  talked 


about  it,  wrote  about  it,  and  I  think  dreamt  about  it,  until  I  seemed  to 
have  canker  on  the  brain  from  the  opposition  my  views  met  with  ;  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir,  I  believe,  being  the  only  writer  who  helped  me  to  battle 
with  the  fixed  opinions  in  the  gardening  press  handed  down  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation  without  investigation. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  who  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  of  infected  or  infested  pieces  of  wood  is  in  a  position 
to  judge  the  cause,  and  even  then  skill  is  required  in  the  manipulation  to 
bring  out  the  effect.  I  have  not  time  to  deal  with  each  theory  advocated 
separately,  but  will  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  insects  and  not  heavy 
soil  and  about  half  a  dozen  other  theories  are  the  chief  cause  of  canker, 
if  not  the  only  cause.  On  page  206  of  the  Journal,  March  13tb,  1884, 
speaking  of  canker  “  Eitchie  ”  says,  “  The  garden  soil  was  decidedly 
heavy,  with  a  wet  subsoil,  &:c.,  and  yet  canker  was  unknown.”  When 
doctors  differ  who  is  to  decide  1 — J.  Hiam,  Astrcood  Banlt,  Worcater- 
shire, 

[A  Worcestershire  Pot  is  80  lbs.,  including  the  hamper,  or  72  lbs.  nett 
fruit.] 


A  TOMATO  PEST. 

I  SEND  you  some  leaves  of  Tomato  plants  which  are  infested  by  a 
small  white  fly.  When  first  I  saw  this  minute  insect  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  injury  it  can  cause,  but  at  last  I  discovered  it.  This  fly  has  become 
a  plague.  In  spite  of  frequent  fumigation  it  has  entirely  destroyed  a 
large  greenhouseful  of  Tomatoes,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  pull  up  the 
plants — the  leaves  and  fruit,  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  became  covered 
with  a  black  sticky  substance  stopping  their  growth.  When  the  plants 
were  touched  clouds  of  flies  rose  from  them,  and  I  think  millions  must 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  fumigation.  I  have  another  greenhouse  now 
suffering  from  them,  and  I  am  nearly  at  my  wit’s  end  to  know  how  to 
extirpate  them.  Not  only  do  I  find  them  in  the  greenhouse,  but  they  are 
in  multitudes  on  an  Apple  tree  trained  to  a  wall  and  on  Roses  and  other 
plants  in  the  open  air.  The  leaves  I  send  are  after  fumigation  with 
tobacco.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  person  has  suffered  in 


the  same  way.  I  have  never  had  them  in  my  garden  until  this  year. 
— T.  S.  M. 

[Knowing  that  Mr.  Iggulden  had  been  troubled  with  the  same  enemy 
we  submitted  the  above  letter  to  him,  and  append  his  comments  thereon 
as  follow  : — “  Probably  90  per  cent,  of  growers  of  Tomatoes  under  glass 
have  had  to  contend  with  Aleyrodes  vaporariorum,  this  being  the  name  of 
the  pest  which  has  proved  so  troublesome  to  “  T.  S.  M.”  Unfortunately 
the  insects  do  not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  Tomatoes,  and  several 
gardeners  have  discontinued  the  house  culture  of  Tomatoes  owing  to 
these  plants  being  almost  certain  to  become  affected  by  the  Aleyrodes, 
and  from  which  the  pest  spreads  in  all  directions.  The  Tomato  being 
a  woolly-leaved  plant,  sponging  or  washing  with  an  insecticide  is  most 
prejudicial  to  them.  We  have  tried  various  remedies,  but  find  that 
fumigation  with  tobacco  paper  the  most  simple  and  effective.  One 
fumigation  will  destroy  nearly  all  the  insects  in  a  winged  state,  but  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  myriads  of  eggs  attached  to  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves.  Great  numbers  of  flies  are  hatched  daily,  and  are  soon  old 
cT>nnnVi  fn  cftrrv  on  the  work  of  increase.  The  only  plan  then  to  be 


Fig.  66. — Me.  Smee’s  Orchids  in  the  Oden  Air  (see  page  S98) 
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effective  must  be  very  frequent  fumigations — say  three 
times  a  week,  till  they  are  exterminated.  Heavy 
fumigations  are  not  necessary,  but  they  must  be 
frequent,  and  in  the  long  run  the  outlay  in  tobacco 
paper  will  be  considered  money  well  spent.  Frost 
will  destroy  those  insects  on  outdoor  plants.”] 


ORCHIDS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

It  will  he  remembered  by  our  numerous  readers 
who  are  interested  in  Orchids  that  Mr.  Smee  tried  the 
experiment  last  year  of  placing  a  large  number  of 
Orchids  in  the  open  air,  and  permitted  them  to  remain 
there  for  some  two  or  three  months.  Encouraged  by  the 
results  of  the  experiment,  a  much  larger  number  of 
plants  have  been  placed  outside  this  year.  These  plants 
we  inspected  early  in  the  present  month,  when  many 
were  still  outside  and  some  flowering,  while  those  that 
had  just  been  housed  were  in  the  finest  possible  condition, 
with  thick  dark  green  leathery  leaves  and  strong  bronzy 
looking  pseudo-bulbs.  Several  were  flowering,  the  most 
noticeable  being  Dendrobium  Wardianura,  the  growths 
of  which  were  covered  with  flowers  as  if  in  spring. 

The  plants,  except  Dendrobiums,  which  were  in  the 
full  sun,  were  arranged  on  planks  just  above  the  water¬ 
courses  that  intersect  the  garden,  and  which  are  quite 
canopied  with  the  foliage  of  overhanging  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  position  is  thus  peculiarly  favourable,  and 
similar  advantages  are  present  in  few  gardens ;  there¬ 
fore,  successful  as  Mr.  Smee’s  experiments  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been,  the  whole  circumstances  should  be 
remembered,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Orchids 
would  do  equally  well  in  the  open  air  in  higher  and 
drier  situations.  The  photographic  group,  fig.  6(5, 
represents  the  Orchids  in  the  garden  in  question.  The 
scene,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  tropical  one ;  and  the 
following  careful  record  has  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
George  Cummins,  the  able  gardener  at  Hackbridge  : — 

”  These  have  done  better  during  the  past  summer, 
doubtless  on  account  of  more  sun  and  warmer  weather 
than  last  year.  The  heavy  dews  at  night  during  August 
and  September  evidently  suited  them  well.  Some 
moi'nings  the  leaves  had  the  appearance  of  being 
syringed.  During  those  months  the  plants  required  very 
little  water  or  attention.  About  1000  plants  have  been 
treated  in  this  manner,  not  one  having  shown  any  dislike 
to  the  open  air,  while  the  majority  have  enjoyed  it  and 
made  far  more  satisfactory  growth  than  the  same 
varieties  have  done  in  the  houses. 

“  The  Dendrobiums  growing  in  pots  were  placed  on  a 
platform  b  feet  wide  over  a  ranning  stream  in  the  full 
sun  on  August  11th.  Most  of  them  had  made  an  early 
growth,  and  when  taken  in  one  was  in  bloom  and  others 
showing  well.  This  year  many  of  this  family  will  be 
ill  bloom  before  Christmas,  which  have  previously 
bloomed  in  spring. 

Bloomed  ix  Open  Air. 

Acropera  Loddigesii. 

Dendrobium  chrysanthum. 

„  Wardianum. 

Lvcaste  Smeeana. 

Masdevallia  maculata. 

Maxillaria  grandiflora. 

OJontoglossum  Alexandra. 

,,  „  cordatum. 

,,  „  Lindleyanum. 

,,  ,,  Rossi  varieties. 

Oecidium  dasytyle. 

Pleione  lagenaria. 

Showing  Bloom  when  Taken  in. 

Coelogyne  ocellata. 

Cypripedium  insigne. 

Dendrobium  crassinode. 

„  heterocarpum. 

„  nobile. 

,,  '\Ya£diannm. 

Epidendrum  evectum. 

Laelia  albida. 

„  autumnalis. 

Lycaste  Skinnerii. 

,,  Deppei. 

Odoctoglossum  bictoniense. 

,,  membranaceum. 

„  „  Pescatorei. 

,,  ,,  Alexandrse. 

Oncidium  crispum. 

„  Forbesii. 

„  macranthum. 

„  serratum. 

„  verrucosum. 

Pleione  maculata. 

Trichosma  suavis. 

Vanda  coerulea.  , 


TABULATED  RECORD  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 


Date 

of 

Putting 

out. 

Name  of  Plants. 

Date  j 
of 

housing. 

Remarks. 

July  18 

Acropera  Loddigesii  . 

Oct.  6 

V^ery  strong,  producing  many  flowers. 

5 

Ada  aurautiaca  . 

3 

Dark  green  foliage. 

Aug.  4 

Angriecum  falcatum  . 

4 

Rooted  freely. 

July  3 

Barkeria  Skinnerii . 

ft 

f  Sickly  when  placed  out,  but  made  a 

3 

spectabilis . 

O 

1  quantity  of  fleshy  roots  in  the  open 

3 

Brassia  verrucosa . 

3 

Made  large  pseudo-bulbs.  [air. 

5 

Cattleya  Acklandiae  . 

3 

Remained  at  rest. 

5 

citrina  . 

3 

Making  strong  growth. 

5 

Walkeriana  . 

3 

Aug.  11 

Chysis  aurea  . 

6 

Equal  to  those  in  houses. 

July  18 

Coelogyne  cristata . 

6 

Larger  growth  than  last  year. 

6 

ocellata  . 

6 

3 

Cypripedium  insigne  . 

6 

Good  growth,  made  several  leaves. 

Aug.  11 

Cyrtopodium  Andersonii  ... 

1 

Placed  in  full  sun  and  rested  well. 

11 

puuctatum  . 

1 

))  )i  J)  '» 

11 

Dendrobium  aggregatum 

majus  . 

Sept.  27 

At  rest  all  the  time. 

11 

bigibbum . 

27 

Completed  good  growth. 

13 

Boxallii  . 

27 

Ripened  well  in  full  sun. 

13 

ealceolus  . 

Oct.  1 

it  J?  M 

1(5 

Cambridgeanum  . 

Sept.  27 

16 

chrysanthum  . 

27 

Commenced  growth  after  flowering. 

16 

chrysotoxum  . 

27 

Well  ripened. 

11 

clavatum . 

Oct.  1 

11 

crassinode . 

1 

Showing  flower. 

11 

crystallinum  . 

1 

11 

Dalhousianum . 

Sept.  27 

Growing  strongly. 

11 

densiflorum  . 

27 

Fine  growths,  well  ripened. 

June  18 

Devonianum  . 

Oct.  1 

Very  long  pseudo-bulbs,  well  ripened. 

Aug.  1 1 

fimbriatum  . 

1 

Strong. 

11 

Findleyanum . 

Sept.  27 

Strong  and  well  ripened. 

11 

formosum . 

27 

Making  strong  growth. 

11 

Freemanni  . 

Oct.  1 

Growing  strongly. 

July  18 

luteolum  . 

Sept.  27 

Rested. 

18 

Jamesianum  . 

Oct.  1 

Enjoys  cool  night  temperature. 

Aug.  11 

macrophyllum . 

Sept.  27 

Growing  well. 

13 

moschatum  . 

Oct.  1 

June  16 

nobile . 

1 

Thick  pseudo-bulbs,  showing  bloom. 

Aug.  16 

„  coerulescens  . 

1 

it  it 

13 

Paxtoni  . 

1 

Well  ripened. 

13 

Pierardi  . 

1 

June  18 

primulinum  . 

1 

Extra  strong,  lost  nearly  all  leaves. 

Aug.  13 

Schroederi . 

1 

W ell  ripened. 

June  18 

suavissimnm  . 

1 

?> 

Aug.  13 

thyrsiflorum  . 

Sept.  27 

ti  )> 

13 

transparens  . 

27 

Verv  strong  and  blooming. 

June  16 

Wardianum  . 

27 

July  3 

Disa  grandiflora  . 

Oct.  4 

Made  a  flower  spike  (damped  off). 

Aug.  11 

Epidendrum  evectum . 

Sept.  30 

Making  spikes  and  strong  growth. 

July  5 

Lrelia  albida  . 

SO 

5)  )?  JJ  U 

5 

autumnalis  . 

30 

it  M  U 

5 

ma  j  alis  . 

30 

Large  pseudo-bulbs. 

Aug.  14 

purpurata . 

30 

Resting  all  the  time. 

July  3 

Lycaste  aromatica . 

Oct.  4 

Growing  freely. 

5 

Deppei  . 

4 

Made  good  growth  and  showing  bloom. 

5 

Skinneii  . 

4 

)!  n  >1  .  .  ”  ’’ 

5 

Smeeana . 

4 

Large  bulbs  and  bloomed  in  open. 

5 

Masdevallia  coriacea  . 

1 

Made  a  number  of  leaves. 

5 

ignea . 

1 

))  5)  >> 

5 

maculata . 

1 

3 

Maxillaria  grandiflora . 

4 

Large  bulbs  and  leaves ;  bloomed. 

5 

Mesospinidium  sanguineum.. 

4 

Made  satisfactory  growth. 

3 

vulcanicum  . 

4 

f  Best  varieties  were  potted  and  placed 

Ju.  18  1 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrse ... 

G 

^  out  last  ;  made  root  and  large 

Augl3  j 

^  broad  leaves. 

Aug.  13 

bictoniense  . 

4 

Good  growth ;  showing  flower. 

July  5 

Cervantesi  . 

4 

The  largest  bulbs  they  have  yet  made. 

cirrhosum . 

4 

Growing  well. 

cordatum . 

4 

Growing  well  and  flowering. 

coronarium  . 

4 

Produced  immense  pseudo-bulbs. 

Bhrenbergi  . 

4 

Quite  at  home. 

gloriosuDi . 

4 

)J  )) 

Halhi . 

4 

tt  » 

hystrix  . 

4 

V  5’ 

Lindleyanum . 

4 

membranaceum  . 

3 

Large  pseudo-bulbs. 

nebulosum  . 

3 

tt  ’’ 

Pescatorei . 

3 

Oerstedii . 

3 

Growing  very  freely. 

ramosissimum . 

3 

J)  ?J  » 

roseum  . 

3 

)J  JJ  » 

Rossi  majus  . 

3 

)T  tJ  ” 

sceptrum . 

3 

}J  ))  » 

/ 

triumphans  . 

3 

11  » 

Orr&dium  Barkerii . 

2 

17  >5  » 

Jconcolcr  . 

2 

Made  very  large  ps  eudo-bulbs ;  bloom  ng 

crispum  . 

2 

curium  . 

2 

At  home. 

dasytyle  . 

2 

) 

3)  33 
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TABULATED  EECOED  OF  EXPEEIMENTS.— (CojUinweii.) 


Date 

of 

Putting 

out. 

Name  of  Plants. 

Date 

of 

housing. 

Remarks. 

Oncidium  Forbesii . 

Oct.  2 

Similar  growth  to  0.  crispum. 

macranthum  . 

9 

Made  good  growth  and  long  spike. 

Marshalltanum  . 

2 

Growing  well. 

Aug.  16 

serratum  . . 

2 

Equal  to  0.  macranthum. 

July  6 

stelligerum  . 

2 

Growly  freely. 

5 

verrucoBum  . 

2 

Made  good  growth  and  branching  spikes. 

5 

Pilumna  fragrans  . 

1 

Made  good  growth  ;  showing  flower. 

Aug.  4 

Pleione  lagenaria . 

1 

Ripened  well  and  bloomed. 

4 

maculata . 

1 

Ripened  well;  showing  flower. 

4 

Reichenbachiana  . 

1 

Ripened  well. 

July  5 

Sophronitis  grandiflora 

2 

Plenty  of  fine  growth. 

Aug.  4 

Stanhopea  trigina . 

9 

Commenced  growing. 

July  31 

Thunia  alba  . 

1 

W  ell  ripened  in  full  sun. 

31 

Marshall! . 

1 

18 

Trichopilia  suavis . 

1 

Broad  leaves  and  very  healthy. 

18 

Trichosma  suavis . 

3 

Good  growth ;  showing  well  for  flower. 

Aug.  4 

Vanda  CEerulea  . 

6 

Made  leaves  and  flower  spike. 

4 

cmrulescens  . 

G 

Healthy  roots  ;  foliage  good  colour. 

4 

Denisoniana  . 

2 

4 

Roxhurghii  . 

2 

4 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi . 

2 

Made  a  quantity  of  small  growths. 

Dexdrobiums  that  have  Eipened  best  ih  the  Open  Air. 

D.  densiflorum. 

D.  Devonianum. 

D.  Cambridgeanum. 


D.  cbrysanthum. 
D.  crassinode. 

D.  Eindleyanutn. 
D.  heterocarpnm. 
D.  lituiflorum. 

D.  nobile. 


D.  nobile  cierulescens. 
D.  Pierardii. 

D.  primulinum, 

D.  Schroederii. 

D.  suavissimum, 

D.  thyrsiflorum. 

D.  Wardianum. 

D.  Wallichianum. 

D.  sanguinolentum. 


Orchids  now  Flowering  in  the  Houses. 


Brassia  maculata. 
Buiiingtonia  granadense. 
Cselia  macrostachya. 
Coelogyne  speciosa. 
Cypripedium  Harrisianum. 

„  Spicerianum. 
Dendrobium  Dearii. 

,,  crystallinnm. 

„  Wardianum. 

Houlletia  chrysanfcha. 

Helcia  sanguinolenta. 

Lgelia  Dayana. 

„  marginata. 

,,  autumnalis  atro-rubens. 
„  prcestans. 

,,  Perrinii. 

Lycaste  Skinneri. 

,,  Smeeana. 

IVIasdevallia  amabilis. 

,,  erythrocbaeta. 

,,  Harryana. 

,,  Normani. 

Maxillaria  grandiflora. 


Miltonia  Clowesii. 

„  Eegnelli  superba. 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrse. 

,,  ,,  bictoniense  superbum. 

„  „  cordatum. 

„  „  grande. 

Oncidium  albo-purpureum. 

„  Harrisoni. 

,,  incurvum. 

„  Jonesianum. 

,,  tigrinum. 

,,  trulliferum. 

Pleione  Lagenaria. 

Phalsenopsis  Lowii. 

,,  violacea. 

Stanbopea  Wardi. 

Trichopilia  tortilis. 

Vanda  coerulea. 

„  limbata. 

Zygopetalum  Gaixtieri. 

,,  Mackayi  superbum. 

,,  maxillare. 


As  we  have  inspected  the  plants  we  can  tes'ify  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  exaggeration  in  Mr.  Cummins’  remarks.  He  has  truthfully 
represented  the  actual  condition  of  the  plants  af'er 
open  air,  and  this  full  and  fair  experiment  is  both 
gestive. 


their  sojourn  in  the 
interesting  and  sug- 


EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  SHOW. — Oct.  28th,  29th,  30th. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  eight  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shows  held  during 
the  jrresent  year  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Kensington,  terminates  to-day  (Thursday),  and  brings  to  a  conclusion 
the  most  extensive  and  successful  exhibitions  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the 
metropolis  in  one  season.  The  liberal  prizes  offered  have  induced  com¬ 
petitors  to  come  from  all  districts  of  the  country,  and  the  displays  thus 
produced  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  state  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  culture  in  Great  Britain.  The  evidence  so  afforded  has  most 
satisfactorily  indicated  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  decadence  in  the 
skill  of  cultivators,  a  decided  general  advance  is  being  made,  competition  is 
becoming  keener,  and  the  merits  of  garden  produce  more  equalised.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  interest  excited  by  these  shows  must  give  a  stimulus  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  culture  that  will  be  felt  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
substantial  sum  liberally  given  by  the  Committee  of  the  Health  Exhibition 
has  been  most  jirdiciously  expended  in  encouraging  those  important  branches 
of  horticulture.  The  management  throughout  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  arrangements  have  worked  as  smoothly  as  possible  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  with  the  aid  of  his  willing  assistants  ; 
and  the  Judges  have  performed  their  difficult  duties  with  the  greatest  care. 


and  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  another  season  a  similar 
series  may  be  as  well  organised  and  as  successfully  carried 
out. 

APPLES. 

A  few  months  ago  it  would  have  been  thought  im¬ 
possible  this  season  to  obtain  such  a  display  of  Apples  as 
that  provided  at  Kensington  this  week,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  in  such  an  unfavourable  year, 
following  one  of  unusual  abundance,  so  many  handsome 
fruits  could  be  staged.  There  are  many  fruit-rooms,  now 
nearly  empty,  which  last  season  could  not  accommodate 
the  large  stores  afforded  by  the  trees,  and  the  array  of 
over  1700  dishes  at  this  Show,  therefore,  far  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is 
true  that  nearly  half  this  number  was  contributed  by 
nurserymen,  either  in  the  classes  or  not  for  competition, 
and  they  of  course  have  exceptional  facilities  for  making 
up  large  colic ctions,  but  the  finest  fruits  were  entered  in 
the  amateurs’  classes,  and  the  latter  exhibits  were  good 
throughout.  Only  one  collection  was  staged  in  the  class 
for  Apples  from  Scotland  and  one  from  America,  but 
neither  of  these  were  of  great  merit,  and  there  was  no 
contribution  from  the  Channel  Islands. 

Collections. — The  principal  class  was  that  for  nursery¬ 
men,  the  collection  not  to  exceed  100  varieties,  in  which 
there  were  five  competitors,  each  staging  about  100 
dishes.  After  a  lengthened  consideration  the  Judges 
awarded  the  premier  honours  to  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and 
Son,  Great  Berkhampstead,  "who  had  some  very  fine 
and  mostly  well-coloured  sanmles.  Particularly  good 
were  the  following  : — Lord  Derby,  Pott’s  Seedling, 
Dumelow’s  Seedling,  'Worcester  Pearmain,  Holland- 
bury,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Suffield,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lord  Lennox,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Mere  de  Menage,  Warner’s  King,  Cellini,  Stirling  Castle, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Prince  Albert,  Loddington,  Calville  Rouge,  Catshead, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Lady  Henniker,  Nanny  Apple,  Royal  Russet,  La  Famerrse, 
Peasgood’a  Nonesuch,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin. 
Nonesuch,  Ecklinville,  Waltham  Abbey,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Grenatlier, 
The  second  position  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Lane,  St.  Mary’s  Cray, 
who  also  had  a  fine  collection,  including  some  very  finely  coloui’ed  samples. 
The  fruits  were  also  tastefully  arranged  upon  Plane  Tree  leaves  and  Fern 
fronds,  which  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  collection  generally. 
Very  notable  were  the  following  varieties: — Hollandbury,  Farley  Pippin, 
Red  Streak,  Mere  de  Menage,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Lady 
Hennikxr,  Winter  Queening,  English  Codlin,  Winter  Nonesuch,  Golden 
Rennet,  Hoary  Morning,  Sam  Young,  Col.  Vaughan,  Flower  of  Kent, 
Striped  Beefing,  London  Pippin,  Warner’s  King,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
Dumelow’s  Seedling.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  secured  the 
third  place  with  good  highly  coloured  fruits,  including  beautiful  samples 
of  the  following  : — Lord  Derby,  Queen  Caroline,  Cellini,  Red  Hawthorn- 
den,  Cox’s  Orange,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Duchess’s  Favourite,  Belle  Dubois, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Loddington,  The  Queen,  Mere  de  Menage,  Golden 
Noble,  Melon  Apple,  Calville  Malingre,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Cox’s 
Pomona.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Sons,  Gloucester,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  similar  collections,  the  last-named  being  but  few 
points  behind  the  third-prize  exhibit.  All  were  very  close. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  amateur  class  for  a  collection  not  exceeding 
fifty  varieties,  which  brought  nine  e.xhibitors.  Roger  Leigh,  Esq..  Barham 
Com-t,  Maidstone  (garden  r,  Mr.  Haycock),  was  again  in  the  foremost 
position  with  the  handsome  fruits  which  have  been  repeatedly  praised  this 
season.  The  best  of  the  varieties  were  Nelson  Codlin,  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
Royal  Russet,  Reinette  de  Canada,  Calville  Blanche,  Bess  Pool,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Hanwell  Souring,  Washington,  Lincoln 
Pippin,  Cornish  Aromatic,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  very 
handsome;  Calville  Malingre,  fine  ;  Melon  Apple,  Reinette  de  Caux,  Belle 
Dubois,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Keddleston  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Brownlee’s 
Russet,  Ai-omatic  Improved,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Calville  Rouge,  Lodge- 
more  Nonpareil,  Cox’s  Orange,  Margil,  Belle  Josephine,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Lady  Apple,  Mannington’s  Pearman,  Wyken  P.ppin,  Warner’s  King,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  Dr.  Harvey,  Mother  Apple,  Lord  Burghley,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Ashmead's  Kernel. 
The  remaining  prizes  w'ere  gained  by  Mr.  Ford,  Leonardslee  Gardens, 
Horsham,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden  Gardens,  Tonbridge,  both  of  whom 
had  well-coloured  fine  fruits,  but  not  equal  to  the  first  in  size.  The  only 
collection  from  the  midland  counties  was  that  from  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  fifty  dishes  of 
fairly  good  fruits,  not  of  remarkable  size,  but  generally  good  in  colour, 
and  representing  all  the  leading  varieties. 

The  only  collection  of  Scotch  Apples  was  from  Mr.  W.  King,  Dalzell 
Gardens,  Motherwell,  N.B.,  who  had  forty-eight  d'shes  of  mostly  small 
fruits  in  poor  condition,  but  the  first  prize  was  awarded  for  them.  A  third 
prize  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Thoma.a,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  few  dishes 
of  American  Apples,  Baldwin,  Spitz,  a  bright  red  variety,  and  Newtown 
Pippin  being  the  best. 

Culinary  Varieties. — Eight  exhibitors  of  twelve  culinary  vaiieties  entered, 
Mr.  Haycock  taking  precedence  with  large  handsome  specimens  of  Meie  de 
Mdnage,  Lord  Derby,  Dr.  Harvey,  Belle  Dubois,  Reinette  de  Canada.  Dume¬ 
low’s  Seeding,  Reinette  Tics  Tardive,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Loddington, 
Warner’s  King,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Bedfordshire  Foundling.  Mr.  Ross, 
We  fol  d  Park  Gardens,  Neve  bury,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  were  second  and  third, 
each  having  fine  well-developed  fruits  of  similar  varieties  to  those  in  the  first 
collection.  There  were  the  same  number  of  competitors  with  six  culinary 
vaiieties,  but  theie  Mr.  Ross  was  first  with  admirable  fruits  of  Mere  de 
Mdnage,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Brabant  Bellefleur, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  and  Annie  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Haycock  fork  the  second 
place,  very  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Gilmour,  Seacox  Heath  Gardens,  Hawk- 
hurst,  an  extra  prize  being  adjudged  to  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  for  a  good 
collection. 

Dessert  Varieties. — Nine  lots  of  twelve  dishes  we  e  staged,  Mr.  Rutland, 
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Goodwood  Gardens,  Chichester,  being  victorious,  staging  beautiful  examp'es 
of  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Cockle  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Xoupareil  Golden  Pippin,  Pennington’s  Seedling,  Melon  Apple,  Yellow 
lagestre,  Lewis’s  Incomparable,  Nanny  Apple,  Cox’s  Orange,  and  Adarn’s 
Pearm  liu.  Remarkably  tine  also  were  the  second  and  third  collections  in 
the  same  class  from  Mr.  Haycock  and  Mr.  Ross.  There  was  a  stronger 
competition  with  six  dishes,  thirteen  being  entered,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith 
well  deserved  the  premier  prize  awarded  him  for  his  beautiful  fruits  of 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  Cox’s  Orange.  Mr.  Haycock  had  again  to  be  content 
with  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  Rutland  followed. 

Heaviest  Apples. — Of  the  eight  dishes  of  six  fruits  each  entered  in  this 
class  those  of  Gloria  Mundi  from  Mr.  Rutland,  which  weighed  7  lbs.,  were 
placed  first.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  was  s  cond  with  Mere  de 
Menage,  lbs.  ;  and  Mr.  John  Fincham,  Nacton  House,  Ipswich,  was  third 
with  Warner’s  King,  G  lbs.  2  ozs. 

lliphest-Jlavoured  Apples. — The  competition  was  strong  in  this-  class, 
eighteen  dishes  being  entered.  Mr.  Waterman  secured  the  first  place  with 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  of  fine  colour  and  fiavour.  Mr.  Haycock  was  second 
with  the  same  variety,  which  was  also  shown  by  most  of  the  other  exhibitors, 
and  Mr.  Ford  was  third  with  Ribston  Pippin. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS. 

One  class  was  devoted  to  Pears  for  six  varieties,  Mr.  Haycock  taking  the 
lead  amongst  the  six  competitors  with  magnificent  examples  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Duchesse  d’Angoulemr,  Passe  Crassanne,  General  Todtleben, 
Conseiller  du  Cour,  and  Doyenn6  du  Comice.  Mr.  Goldsmith’s  second 
collection  also  included  fine  well-ripened  fruits  of  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurrh 
Hardy,  and  Beurie  Diel,  Mr.  Rutland  having  Beurrd  Clairgeau  and  Beurre 
Diel  handsomely  represented  in  his  third-prize  collection.  Mr.  J.  Short, 
Crediton,  North  Devon,  showed  some  large  but  unripe  fruits,  Catillac  and 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germains  weighing  respectively  29  and  81  ozs.  The  best 
Quinces  were  shown  by  A.H.  Smee,  E^q.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  Croydon 
( gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  and  the  only  dish  of  Medlars  by  Mr. 
Chadwick.  E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  Aylesbury  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Robins),  was 
first  with  a  collection  of  fifteen  dishes  of  Filberts,  Cob  Nuts,  Walnuts,  and 
Chestnuts  ;  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son  and  G.  H.  Goodwin,  Meresworth,  Kent, 
following.  In  the  class  for  miscellaneous  fruits  Mr.  Ross  won  the  chief 
position  with  three  magnificent  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apples,  weighing 
GO  lbs.  15  ozs,  7  lbs.  3  ozs..  and  8  lbs.  12|  ozs.  respectively,  large,  even,  and 
beautifully  ripened.  H.  S.  Smith,  Esq.,  Silvermere,  Cobham  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Quartermaine),  w'as  second  with  three  small  and  moderately  well  ripened 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe’s  and  Mrs.  Pearson  Grapes,  growm  without  fire 
heat. 

Gourds. — A  large  number  of  these  tvere  staged,  but  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  collection  was  that  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens,  Chiswdck,  which  included  a  great  number  of  diversely 
coloured  and  strangely  formed  fruits.  In  the  class  provided  for  the  largest 
collection,  Mr.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey,  was  first 
with  over  300  fruits  of  various  sizes,  green,  orange,  pale  yellow,  white,  and 
striped  ;  but  they  were  mostly  globular  or  oval.  Mrs.  Montefiore,  Worth 
Park,  Crawley,  Sussex  (gardener,  Mr.  Glen),  was  second  with  100  brightly 
coloured  fruits  tastefully  arranged  on  Parsley  ;  but  few  of  these  were  named. 
Mr.  Glen  was  ako  first  with  ten  sorts,  very  distinct  and  pretty,  the  striped 
and  mottled  varieties  being  especially  striking.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cochrane, 
Hampstead,  was  second  with  larger  fruits,  chiefly  of  the  Pear-shaped  varie¬ 
ties  ;  and  Mr.  Osman  took  the  third  place.  In  the  largest  Gourd  class  there 
were  five  entries,  Mr.  W.  D.  Cochrane  winning  the  first  prize  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  fruit,  weighing  158  lbs.,  3  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  its 
transverse  diameter.  Mr.  John  Brooks,  Melrose  Cottage,  Forest  Hill,  was 
second  with  a  fruit  of  slightly  inf<  rior  dimensions,  and  Mr.  John  Master, 
Gladstone  House,  Acton  Green,  was  third, 

VEGETABLES. 

No  class  was  provided  for  a  general  collection  of  vegetables,  but 
sixteen  were  devoted  to  special  kinds,  and  in  nearly  all  these  the  com¬ 
petition  was  good,  though  a  few  weak  classes  were  observable.  Eleven 
bunches  of  six  heads  of  Celery  were  staged,  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas  having  much 
the  best  samples,  large  solid  handsome  heads  of  a  red  variety.  With 
Salsafy  and  Scorzonera,  Mr.  J.  Neighbour,  Bickley  Park,  Kent,  was  first, 
having  even  clean  roots  15  inches  long.  Eight  good  bunches  of  Parsnips 
were  contributed,  Mr.  Haycock  leading  with  Hollow- crowned,  2  feet  long, 
tine,  clean,  and  even  ;  Mr.  G.  Bloxham,  Brickhill  Manor  Gardens,  Bletchley, 
and  Mr.  W.  Meads  following  with  The  Student,  smaller  but  very  even  and 
clean.  In  the  Carrot  class  the  leading  variety  was  James’s  Intermediate, 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Bodenham  Vicarage  Gardens,  Leominster  ;  these 
were  1  foot  long  and  of  good  colour.  The  same  variety  was  also  shown  by 
several  others  of  the  fifteen  exhibitors.  A  similar  number  of  Turnips  was 
shown,  Mr.  Waterman  gaining  first  honours  for  fine  clean  samples  of 
White  Globe,  followed  by  Mr.  Bloxham  with  White  Stone  and  Mr.  Meads 
with  White  Globe. 

Onions. — There  was  a  capital  show  of  Onions  in  the  two  classes,  the 
majority  of  the  bulbs  being  solid  heavy  specimens.  The  best  of  the  five 
collections  was  from  R.  N,  Bryan,  Esq.,  Rousham  Park,  Oxon  (gardener, 
Mr.  Wingrove),  who  had  good  representative  samples  of  the  following 
varieties  : — Finlay’s  Wroxton,  White  Spanish,  Brown  Globe,  Flat  Tripoli, 
Cranston’s  Excelsior,  Sutton’s  Improved  Reading,  Nuneham  Park,  Walker’s 
Improved,  Bedfordshire  Champion,  Williams’  Magnum  Bonum,  James’s 
Long  Keeper,  and  Deverill’s  Rousham  Park  Hero.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Haycock,  who  had  similarly  good  bulbs  of  Blood  Red,  Bed¬ 
fordshire  Champion,  Globe  Tripoli,  Giant  Madeira,  Deptford,  Banbury 
Improved,  White  Globe,  Brown  (ilobe,  Giant  Rocca,  and  The  Queen.  Mr. 
Goldsmith  followed,  one  of  his  best  dishes  being  Nuneham  Park.  Fourteen 
lots  of  nine  Onions  were  staged,  Mr.  Wingrove  being  first  with  Rousham 
Park  Hero,  very  fine ;  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  Gardens,  second  with 
Giant  Rocca ;  and  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens,  third  with 
the  same  variety. 

Endive  was  well  represented  by  several  collections.  Mr.  Richards, 
Somerley  Park  Gardens,  Ringwood,  Hants,  was  awarded  the  chief  prize  for 
well-blanched  samples  of  the  White  and  Green  Curled,  Picpus,  Fraser, 


Broad-leaved,  Digswell  Prize,  and  Broad-leaved  Batavian.  Mr.  Richards 
was  also  first  with  three  Endive,  showingPicpus  very  well  blanched.  Other 
prizetakers  in  this  class  were  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Chadwick,  and  Haycock. 
Brussels  Sprouts  were  shown  by  seven  exhibitors,  but  the  specimens  were 
not  of  remarkable  merit.  Captain  Le  Blanc,  Northau  House,  Barnet 
(gardener,  Mr.  May),  had  the  best,  a  form  selected  by  Mr.  May,  who  is  a 
very  successful  grower  of  this  vegetable.  The  stems  were  2A  to  3  feet 
high,  with  compact  solid  sprouts.  Mr.  Richards  followed  with  Veitch’s 
Exhibition  Sprouts,  and  Mr.  Starke  was  third  with  Finlay’s  Wroxton,  large 
and  rather  coarse.  Of  the  eleven  exhibitors  of  Cauliflowers  Mr.  Marriott 
was  the  most  successful,  taking  the  first  place  with  Yeitch’s  Autumn 
Giant,  large,  white,  and  clean,  most  of  the  other  competitors^  staging  the 
same  variety.  Mr.  Woodward,  Isleworth,  had  the  best  collection  of  B- ets, 
showing  well-grown,  but  in  some  cases  rather  coarse  roots  of  Walker  and 
Simpson’s  Globe  R^d,  Mammoth,  Jumbo,  Dwarf  Red  and  Long  Red,  Nutting’s 
and  Deli’s  Crimson.  Mr.  Mead  followed  with  smaller,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  more  satisfactory  roots.  Nutting’s  Fine  Selected,  and  Sutton’s  Improved 
Dwarf  Red  being  especially  notable.  Mr.  Osman  had  the  only  four  heads  of 
Cardoons  staged,  each  2^  to  3  feet  long,  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  solid  and 
white. 

NON-COMPETING  EXHIBITS. 

Seveial  large  collections  of  Apples  were  contributed  by  nurserymen,  and 
added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  the  Show.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chels  a,  had  nearly  100  dishes  of  Apples,  representing  about  the  same  number 
of  varieties,  many  being  extremely  fine.  Very  notable  were  two  or  three 
dishes  of  the  Sandringham,  solid,  heavy,  well-developed  fruits.  Red  German 
was  remarkable  for  its  deep  red  colour,  and  all  the  most  useful  varieties  were 
well  shown.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  ik  Son,  Sawbrigeworth,  staged  115  dishes  of 
Apples,  the  fruits  mostly  of  moderate  size,  but  even,  and  in  several  cases  very 
well  coloured.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  contributed  thirty-pix 
dishes  of  Apples,  all  handsome  and  highly  coloured  fruits;  a  choice  selection 
of  the  best  varieties.  The  Nova  Scotia  Packing  Company  had  six  barrels  of 
Nova  Scotian  Apples,  Baldwins,  Gravenstein,  King  of  Tomkin’s  County,  and 
Ribston  Pippin  being  the  best.  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Covent  Garden,  also 
showed  several  barrels  of  American  Apples  very  good  in  colour. 

Floral  exhibits  were  few,  and  the  most  notable  was  a  stand  of  thirty-six 
Dahlia  blooms  from  Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers,  Romford.  These  had  been 
gathered  from  plants  outside,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  neat  forms  and 
bright  colours.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  contributed  a  stand  of  forty-eight 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  representing  several  new  varieties,  and 
with  fine  blooms  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Nuit  d’Hiver, 
and  Bouquet  Fait.  Mr.  H.  E.  Campbell,  Gourock,  N.B.,  showed  forty  spikes 
of  Gladiolus,  the  blooms  fine  and  the  colours  clear. 

The  vegetable  exhibits  were  still  less  numerous.  Large  bxrlbs  of  Rousham 
Park  Hero  and  Anglo  White  Spanish  Onions  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  DeveriP, 
Banbury,  and  Mr.  CJummins  exhibited  several  heads  of  a  very  white  Celery. 

The  Exhibition  continues  open  until  10  p.m.  this  evening  (Thursday),  and 
exhibitors  will  not  remove  their  productions  until  Friday  morning. 


JUDGING  TOMATOES. 

When  it  is  decided  to  judge  culinary  Apples  by  their  flavour  before, 
being  cooked,  then  and  not  till  then,  I  think,  should  we  venture  to  a 
apply  a  similar  test  in  judging  Tomatoes.  Not  that  I  by  any  means 
despise  the  flavour  of  a  thoroughly  ripened  Tomato  ;  nay,  I  would  even 
give  it  a  place  on  the  dessert  table  in  preference  to  the  insipid  Banana  or 
the  (to  some  palates)  delectable  Monstera,  but  while  Tomatoes  are  chiefly 
used  for  sauces  and  other  culinary  purposes  they,  like  kitchen  Apples, 
should,  I  think,  be  judged  by  their  flavour  after,  rather  than  before,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  delicate  operations  of  the  cook.  For  culinary 
uses  they  are  chiefly  cultivated  ;  and  as  many  of  the  best  varieties  of 
culinary  Apples  are  the  most  unpalatable  when  uncooked,  so  in  like 
manner  is  this  the  case  in  respect  to  Tomatoes.  Should  not  our  first 
object,  therefore,  be  to  determine  which  varieties  are  the  best  flavrured 
when  cooked,  and  in  judging  them  on  the  exhibition  table  to  let  the 
knowledge  so  gained  largely  influence  the  judges  in  making  their  awards 
rather  than  permit  size,  colour,  form,  or  even  Mr.  Iggulden’s  proposed 
juicy  bite  to  be  the  only  tests  of  merit?  I  may  have  expressed  a  fancy 
for  President  Garfield  and  Stamfordian  (monstrosity  though  the  former 
may  be)  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  both  superior  in  flavour  when 
cooked,  and  the  former  is  the  best  disease-proof  and  the  most  prolific 
variety  I  know  for  outdoor  cultivation. 

For  early  use  and  in  bad  seasons  Tomatoes  must  be  grown  with 
artificial  heat,  or  at  least  with  the  protection  of  a  glass  covering  ;  but  in 
ordinary  seasons  when  the  outdoor  plants  can  be  grown  free  from  disease 
the  crop  so  grown  will  not  only  be  found  the  most  profitable,  but  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  gathered  from  an  unprotected  south  wall  will 
invariably  be  found  superior  after  it  has  passed  the  cook’s  hands  to  that 
of  fruit  grown  with  artificial  heat.  If  eventually  we  can  so  educate  our 
palates  and  fancies  as  to  admit  of  its  varieties  being  classed  K  and  D, 
then  I  think  the  President  will  not  lose  his  position  very  easily  in  the 
former  class,  and  perhaps  King  of  Tomatoes  and  Greengage  may  be  close 
rivals  in  the  latter  class,  while  Stamfordian  and  Orangefield  may  without 
inconsistency  be  classed  either  K  or  D.  As  with  Melons,  Peaches,  and 
nearly  all  exotic  fruits,  however,  growing  Tomatoes  for  fiavour,  size, 
and  profit,  does  not  always  need  the  same  method  of  cultivation. — 
T.  Challis. 


DAHLIA  CULTURE. 

If  “  Tyro  ”  reads  to  the  end  of  my  Dahlia  Notes  he  will  find  I  in¬ 
tended  to  continue  my  remark",  hut  am  afraid  the  knowledge  he  wishes 
to  obtain  has  been  so  frequently  in  print  that  it  may  appear  to  many 
almost  useless  to  repeat  it ;  but  I  shall  gladly  give  such  hints  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  these  flowers  that  if  properly  attended  to  will  produce  good  results. 
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In  selecting  the  ground  give  preference  to  that  of  a  light  nature  upon 
gravel.  Get  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture,  and  double-trench  with  sufficient 
manure,  not  in  too  large  a  quantity.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  strong 
growth,  which  produces  coarse  flowers.  If  of  a  loamy  nature,  use  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  road  sand.  The  sooner  the  bed  is  prepared  the  better,  leaving  the 
soU  as  rough  as  possible  that  the  frost  may  penetrate  it. 

If  the  soil  is  known  to  contain  wireworms  at  the  time  of  trenching  use 
a  quantity  of  soot  and  lime.  It  will  quickly  destroy  them.  This  being 
one  of  the  enemies  spoken  of,  they  must  be  looked  after  carefully. 
Having  tbe  ground  prepared,  as  the  season  comes  round  procure  from 
one^  of  the  many  trade  growers  sufficient  plants  for  the  size  provided, 
having  the  rows  5  feet  from  each  other  and  4  feet  between  the  plants. 
When  received  they  will  be  in  small  pots.  Place  them  in  48’s,  keep 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  giving  all  the  air  possible,  just  j)rotecting  them 
from  frost.  About  the  Ist  of  June  place  a  stake  to  secure  each  plant, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  a  small  flower  pot  containing  a  little  moss. 
Examine  them  in  the  morning  and  you  will  often  find  another  enemy,  and 
a  very  destructive  one,  the  earwig.  Every  one  destroyed  then  will  pre¬ 
vent  great  trouble  when  the  flowers  begin  to  expand.  After  planting 
great  care  is  required  to  protect  them  from  slugs,  which  generally  attack 
them  just  below  the  ground.  As  soon  as  they  have  grown  sufficiently  to 
harden  the  wood  they  will  not  for  a  time  do  any  great  harm. 

As  regards  varieties,  “  E.  M.,  Croydon,"  has  given  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  September  25th,  page  289,  a  most  elaborate  description  of 
the  best  Show  and  Fancy  flowers,  as  shown  in  1883  and  1884.  All  can 
refer  and  act  upon  it  in  selecting  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  I 
beg  personally  to  thank  him  for  the  great  labour  and  time  he  has  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  begin  with  a  large  number  of  plants. 
Eighteen  Show  and  the  same  number  of  Fancy  varieties,  with  proper 
attendance,  ought  to  produce  in  the  show  a  stand  of  six  of  each  variety. 
Master  your  position  and  then  extend  your  collection. 

Having  arrived  at  the  planting,  by  that  time  all  other  information 
required  till  the  flowers  are  put  upon  the  show-board  shall  be  duly  given, 
not  forgetting  the  “  sun  and  moon.”  Alas  !  another  enemy,  frost,  made 
its  appearance  last  night,  and  has  completely  destroyed  all  Dahlias  for 
this  season. — H.  G. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  signing  himself  “Tyro  ”  asks  if  “  H.  G.,”  or  any 
successful  exhibitor,  will  advise  to  enable  him  to  become  a  successful 
exhibitor  of  Dahlias.  If  “  Tyro  ”  wishes  to  grow  Dahlias,  or  any  other 
florists’  flowers,  he  should  first  learn  the  situation  the  plants  grow  most 
naturally  in.  ^  Many  persons  will  plant  a  Polyanthus  iu  an  open  south 
border ;  but  if  he  will  look  for  the  Primrose  he  will  find  it  facing  the 
morning  sun.  Plant  Dahlias  where  Potatoes  grow  all  top  or  bine  and  no 
tubers,  a  deep  loam.  I  agree  with  what  my  friend,  “  H.  G.,”  states,  as  I 
generally  see  his  Dahlias  daily,  and  frequently  before  or  after  sunset  we 
walk  through  each  other’s  gardens.  To  rise  with  the  sun  is  the  best  time 
to  examine  the  flower  buds,  and  take  off  all  false  or  deformed  bad  eyes. 
To  examine  a  Dahlia  bloom  when  the  sun  is  shining  bruises  the  petals  and 
causes  the  destruction  of  bloom .  In  the  moonlight  do  not  slugs  and  grubs 
wander  abroad  ?  and  when  the  moon  does  not  shine  I  take  a  lamp  and 
search  for  the  slugs  and  other  pests.  If  a  plant  is  injured  by  a  slug, 
take  a  Lettuce  leaf  and  place  round,  and  damp  the  ground  ;  go  at  eleven 
at  night  and  look  for  the  pests.  I  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  succeed 
not  to  put  a  plant  in  the  ground  and  go  again  in  a  month  after  expecting  to 
see  it  perfect  in  blossom.  Nature  does  her  part  when  assisted  ;  if  not,  you 
must  expect  to  find  small  blooms,  which  will  only  bring  disappointment. 
— Thomas  Garratt,  Bishop  Stortford,  Herts. 

P.S. — As  you  so  favourably  reported  upon  some  six  seedling  Dahlias 
I  sent  October  2nd,  I  enclose  two  other  varieties.  The  three  blooms  are 
from  a  seed  plant  of  1884,  also  the  one  bloom  which  has  been  very  fine,  but 
the  frost  has  destroyed  its  growth  ;  the  shape,  I  think,  you  will  consider 
fine. — T.  G. 

[We  consider  the  flowers  represent  varieties  of  great  promise,  their 
form  being  excellent  and  colours  pleasing.] 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

Every  gardener  knows  the  value  of  liquid  manure.  In  the 
hands  of  the  experienced  it  is  an  important  aid  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers, _  fruit,  and  vegetables,  whilst  in  those  of  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  it  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  in  effect,  yet  by  its  timely 
and  judicious  application  results  are  achieved  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  unapproachable  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  extension  of  the  rooting  area.  Of  flowering  plants  we 
have  more  useful  and  more  floriferous  specimens  in  fi-inch  pots 
than  we  formerly  had  in  9  or  12-inch.  Its  use  has  quite  revolu¬ 
tionised  our  ideas  in  respect  of  plants  grown  for  decorative 
purposes.  Then  in  fruit  culture  large  borders  have  given  place 
to  borders  of  limited  extent,  rich  soils  have  been  supplanted  by 
those  more  likely  to  encourage  root-action,  and  which  are  porous 
through  the  presence  of  inorganic  substances. 

Further,  as  regards  vegetables  the  use  of  sewage,  aided  by 
mulching,  has  rendered  us  safe  from  famine  through  drought, 
and  we  have  attained  an  excellence  in  products  much  in  advance 
of  previous  results.  Instead  of  filling  the  ground  with  manure 
much  in  excess  of  what  would  be  needed  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  crop  in  an  ordinary  season,  we  trust  more  now  to  meeting  j 


emergencies  as  they  appear  by  the  prompt  application  of  manure 
in  a  liquid  form,  and  the  evil  effects  of  drought  are  avoided  by 
watering  and  preventing  evaporation  by  mulching.  Artificial 
manures  also  assist  us  greatly,  as  they  maybe  applied  as  surface 
dressings  in  frequent  small  doses,  yet  they  would  be  ineffective 
were  it  not  for  the  copious  waterings  following  their  application. 

If  the  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  secure  the  largest  size  of 
plants  with  the  finest  foliage,  the  largest  head  of  bloom  and 
finest  flowers  in  the  smallest  pots  in  the  least  time,  he  must  give 
liquid  manure  before  the  soil  is  exhausted  of  its  virtues,  and 
continue  to  give  it  as  long  as  the  plant  remains  in  the  pot.  Thus 
a  sturdy  vigoi’ous  growth  is  maintained  from  the  first,  and  up 
to  the  flowering  or,  with  foliage  plants,  until  they  are  of  a 
suitable  size  for  decorative  purposes.  Thus  we  see  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  Cinei-arias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Fuchsias  in  5  or 
G-inch  pots  superior  in  size,  health,  and  flower  to  what  were  only 
a  short  time  ago  grown  in  pots  2  to  3  inches  larger  in  diameter. 
What  is  true  of  flowering  plants  is  equally  true  of  variegated  and 
foliage  plants,  also  to  the  freer  rooting  and  softer  growing  hard- 
wooded  plants.  In  growing  the  latter  we  have  wonderful 
examples  of  cultivation  from  the  judicious  application  of  cool 
manures  in  liquid  form  through  all  the  stages  of  growth  up  to 
the  flowering. 

Softwooded  Ericas  and  Epacrises  are  obtained  in  small  pots, 
lai'ge  in  head  and  splendidly  flowered,  by  superior  cultivation 
but  if  they  have  nothing  but  water  after  the  flowers  expand,  the 
jDlants  are  so  exhausted  that  they  do  very  little  good  subsequently, 
This  is  equally  the  case  with  softwooded  plants ;  they  are  fed 
so  as  to  afford  a  fine  head  of  bloom  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
pots  they  are  grown  or  flowered  in,  and  the  plants  are  never  so 
line  again.  Such  plants  are  grown  specially  for  market,  they 
are  disposed  of  and  thrown  away  aftei  they  have  served  the 
purpose  intended.  The  wonder  is  not  why  it  should  be  so,  but 
rather  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  To  continue  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  after  this  stage  is  reached  is  thought  by  some  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  They  change  hands,  are  placed  in  conservatories, 
greenhouses,  or  employed  for  decorative  purposes  indoors. 
There  is  a  sudden  and  complete  cessation  of  the  high  cultivation, 
and  the  plants  soon  exhibit  signs  of  weakness  and  ill  health. 
But  there  is  no  reason  w^hy  a  well-fed  plant  should  not  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  treatment  be  healthy  and  vigorous  for  years  after 
attaining  to  a  suitable  size.  Evidence  of  this  we  have  in  exhibi¬ 
tion  plants ;  the  same  old  stagers  take  and  keep  their  places 
year  after  year  as  certainly  as  the  shows.  Therefore,  I  would 
point  to  the  fact  that  when  a  specimen  deteriorates  it  is  due 
entirely  to  a  withdrawal  of  the  high  culture  to  w'hich  it  had 
qireviously  been  subjected.  If  much  weakened  no  care  or  culture 
will  restore  the  former  vigour,  but  if  the  only  effect  on  the 
health  is  due  to  the  flowering  good  treatment  will  render  them 
as  useful  as  before. 

The  time  for  applying  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  pots 
requires  some  considei’ation.  The  time  not  to  apply  it  is  when 
a  plant  is  newly  potted  and  has  no  roots  in  the  fresh  compost,  and 
when  it  is  in  a  dormant  state  or  resting.  The  time  to  apply 
liquid  manure  is  when  a  plant  has  active  roots,  when  the  flower 
buds  are  forming,  and  when  they  are  expanding.  Liquid  manure 
can  never  be  given  wrongly  at  those  times.  When  a  plant  is 
growing  strongly  in  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  flower  buds  are 
showing,  the  roots  will  take  almost  any  amount  of  nutrition, 
which  in  the  case  of  softwooded  qilants  will  need  to  be  continued 
until  the  flowering  is  over.  In  the  case  of  plants  that  make 
growth  and  set  the  buds  and  then  rest  awhile,  the  liquid  will 
only  be  required  until  the  growth  is  made,  as,  for  instance, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.,  and  through  this  stage  liquid  may  be 
given,  but  at  the  resting  time  liquid  manure  is  not  necessary,  or 
only  in  the  case  oE  weakly  plants  with  a  heavy  crop  of  buds,  and 
then  in  moderate  qtiantity.  When  the  buds  take  the  next 
swelling  or  for  flowering,  the  roots,  if  the  plants  are  healthy, 
push  active  feeders,  and  these  feed  the  swelling  buds  and 
expanding  flowers,  new  growths  issuing  soon  after  flowering  or 
in  vigorous  examples  with  them.  If  the  manure  is  to  be  of  any 
use  it  must  be  when  the  plant  has  an  active  root-action.  Applied 
when  the  root-action  is  dormant,  liquid  manure  will  not  do  much 
good  beyond  enrich  poor  soil;  but  it  may  do  great  injury  by 
gorging  the  soil  with  aliment  which  stagnates  and  destroys  the 
roots.  This  is  a  common  case  with  Camellias  from  an  excess  of 
water  alone  ;  the  roots  are  lost  during  the  resting  season,  and 
the  buds  fall  when  they  should  be  expanding. 

There  are  cases  when  liquid  manure  may  be  given  at  almost 
any  stage  of  a  plant’s  growth,  provided  the  foliage  be  fully 
exposed  to  light.  I  allude  to  plants  kept  in  continuous  growth 
and  flowering,  such  as  Gardenias,  Tree  Carnations,  Eucharis,  and 
Stephanotis. 

Liquid  manure  must  be  given  to  plants  in  accordance  with 
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their  health.  Weakly  plants  will  not  take  such  strong  supplies 
as  those  which  are  vigorous,  and  it  must  be  given  less  fre:(uently. 
It  is  not  considered  desirable  to  give  liquid  manure  to  weakly 
plants,  but  these  must  have  assistance  if  they  ever  are  to  become 
healthy.  Poverty  of  plant  is  from  poverty  of  soil.  Starved  roots 
can  never  support  a  vigorous  plant,  and  if  any  plant  need  liquid 
manure  it  is  the  weakly  and  ill-c  iiiditioned.  It  is  no  use  giving 
liquid  manure  to  a  plant  that  has  bad  foliage  from  lack  of  roots, 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  give  it  to  a  plant  starved  in  a  small 
pot  full  of  hungry  roots.  Further,  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  weak ;  when  too  powerful  it  destroys  the  roots,  and  it 
should  not  be  supplied  too  frequently.  A  plant  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  after  potting  will  not  only  require  the  liquid 
weak,  but  less  frequently  than  when  the  roots  are  more  abundant 
and  the  plant  much  advanced.  As  a  rule  once  or  twice  a  week 
is  a  safe  practice  until  the  plants  are  in  free  growth,  and  after¬ 
wards  it  may  be  given  at  each  alternate,  or,  if  more  vigour  is 
needed,  at  every  watering.  Whenever  it  is  given  it  should  be 
thorough— as  full  and  complete  as  a  supply  of  watei’,  sufficient 
to  fill  the  soil. 

Liquid  manure  should  always  be  employed  of  a  known 
strength.  No  haphazard  system  must  be  followed,  and  although 
manures  vai'y  in  strength  and  may  be  different  in  chemical  con¬ 
stituents,  those  of  the  same  kind  are  not  so  variable  as  to  be 
unsuitable  for  practical  purposes.  1  allude  to  solid  manures, 
which  when  mixed  with  water  are  most  suitable  for  pot  plants. 
The  drainings  of  itables,  cow  sheds,  etc.,  are  good,  yet  vary  so 
much  in  strength  from  the  water  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
cesspool,  either  from  rain  in  the  case  of  open  tanks  in  yards  or 
washing  out  of  the  trenches  in  stables,  as  to  be  very  variable,  and 
require  great  judgment  in  their  employment.  As  a  rule  this 
form  of  liquid  manure  will  mos  ly  need  to  be  diluted  with  six 
times  the  bulk  of  water,  and  in  using  the  drainings  of  the  stalls 
one  part  to  twelve  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough,  but  the 
liquid  manure  tank  is  best  left  alone  as  regards  watering  choice 
qjlants  with  it,  reserving  it  for  the  coarser  or  grosser-feeding 
qalants  or  crops.  Liquid  manure  should  always  be  applied  at  a 
temperature  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing,  or  a  few  degrees  warmer. 

Soot  is  undeniably  the  best  manure  for  plants  in  pots.  It 
should  be  kept  dry,  as  damp  spoils  it,  and  putting  it  in  a  tub 
with  water  and  allowing  it  to  stand  until  wanted  is  not  much 
better.  If  a  large  quantity  be  wanted  put  a  peck  in  a  tub,  and 
enough  water  to  form  it  into  a  paste,  then  add  thirty  gallons  of 
water,  and  apply  at  once,  stirring  well  before  each  dipping  of 
the  watering  pot.  Another  plan  is  to  put  as  much  soot  as  is 
consid  red  will  be  wanted  in  a  watering  pot  and  form  it  into  a 
paste  with  water  by  stirring  with  a  stick.  Pour  about  a  wine- 
glassful  into  a  gallon  of  water  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  can,  and  apply  to  the  plants.  For  giving  colour  to  foliage 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  soot,  giving  the  leaves  a  deep  gi’een 
gloss  not  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  manure  that  1  know. 

Guano,  wh  n  good,  is  first-rate,  Peruvian  being  the  best. 
Place  1  lb.  in  a  tiffany  bag,  and  immerse  it  in  a  tub  containing 
twenty  gallons  of  water,  then  move  it  about  until  nothing  is  left 
in  the  bag  but  the  insoluble  matter,  and  apply  at  once.  If  only 
small  quantities  are  required  put  as  many  ounces  in  a  tiffany  or 
muslin  bag  as  the  watering  pot  contains  gallons,  and  move  it  in 
the  water  until  it  ceases  to  give  out  more  colour  than  that  of 
the  liquid  outside  the  bag  in  the  can.  It  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Pigeons’  dung,  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  to  thirty  gallons  of  water, 
is  a  powerful  fertiliser.  Place  it  in  a  tub,  stir  well,  and  every 
six  hours  for  a  day,  let  stand  a  night,  then  stir  again,  strain 
through  a  hair  sieve  or  hag  and  use.  It  will  save  trouble  to  place  in 
a  coarse  bag  in  the  first  instance.  For  plants  not  in  a  vigorous 
condition  it  must  only  be  used  at  half  the  above  strength,  and  is 
only  available  for  sof  twooded  plants.  Fowls’  dung  is  equally  effec¬ 
tive.  Sheep  droppings,  when  th  y  can  be  had,  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  and  is  prepared  similarly  to  the  above,  with  the 
difference  that  it  is  well  to  pour  some  boiling  water  over  it  to 
submerse  it.  This  liquid  being  cool  is  well  suited  for  hard- 
wooded  plants,  as  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  similar  plants.  Horse 
droppings  may  be  used,  but  twenty  gallons  of  water  is  ample  for 
a  peck,  and  cow  dung  is  perhaps  the  safest  of  all.  The  cow  dung 
should  be  fresh,  and  have  boiling  water  poured  over  it  to  destroy 
the  larviB  that  harbour  in  it ;  and  twenty  gallons  of  water  is 
sufficient  dilution,  and  is  admirable  for  every  description  of 
plant,  more  particularly  for  those  that  are  naturally  slow-grow¬ 
ing,  have  hard  wood,  and  delight  in  a  cool  moisture-holding  soil, 
hence  it  is  available  in  preference  to  all  others  with  fine  hair-li  e 
fibres,  as  Heaths  and  all  peat  loving  plants. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  rain  water  to  plants  that  have  plenty  of 
roots,  and  should  not  be  given  more  frequently  than  twice  a 


week;  but  it  is  safer  to  use  it  at  half  the  strength — viz.,  quarter 
ounce  to  each  gallon,  and  apply  more  frequently.  This  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  manures  for  plants  grown  for  their 
leaves,  and  is  more  espeeially  useful  for  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Fuchsias.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gasworks  is 
also  serviceable,  employing  a  pint  to  three  gallons  of  water,  and 
superphosphate  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  twelve  gallons  of 
water  may  be  used  similarly.  The  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda 
are  good  where  vigour  or  leaf-growth  is  wanted,  as  they  pro¬ 
mote  luxunauce  in  a  marked  degree ;  but  all  such  manures 
should  only  be  given  to  plants  that  are  sti’ong-x’ooting,  and  not 
to  delicate-rooted  ones. 

In  using  liquid  manures  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
varying  the  applications — not  employing  one  kind  throughout, 
but  alternating,  as  for  instance  seot  for  a  time,  then  animal 
manure,  and  then  superphosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  and  this  course 
seems  to  act  most  beneficially  on  softwooled  plants. — -G.  Abbey. 


LTPri.STG  AND  ROD  C  PRUNING  FRUIT  TR-ilES. 

In  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit  this  operation  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
success  or  failure  depends  entirely  upon  it.  Unfruitfulness 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  the  inexperienced  have  gene¬ 
rally  two  very  good  “  stock  in  trade  ”  excuses — viz.,  bad  soil  and 
bad  climate.  This  may  hold  good  sometimes,  and  in  a  few 
instances  may  be  ouly  too  true.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
however,  we  feel  sure  that  failure  would  not  be  so  frequently 
heard  of  if  a  little  timely  attention  were  given  to  I’oot-pruning 
and  periodical  lifting.  Of  course  we  make  no  pretence  at  saying 
that  either  of  these  operations  will  ensure  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
annually,  irrespective  of  other  points  which  are  equally  essential 
to  successful  results,  but  which  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate 
upon  here. 

In  regard  to  lifting,  I  may  at  once  say  that  it  is  neither  wise 
nor  safe  to  practise  that  operation  on  trees  which  have  been 
planted  and  left  undisturbed  for  a  number  of  years.  The  result  in 
many  cases  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  trees  on  which  it  was 
practised.  This  applies  chieliy  to  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums;  with 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  bush  trees  such  as  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries,  there  is  comparatively  little  risk, 
owing  to  the  more  fibrous  nature  of  the  roots.  The  primary 
object  of  lifting  is  to  bring  about  fruitfulness,  and  should  be 
resorted  to  when  trees  are  in  one  of  the  following  two  con¬ 
ditions— viz.,  over-luxuriant,  or  unhealthy.  In  the  former  case 
to  bring  about  what  is  sometimes  vaguely  called  a  “  balance  of 
power  between  root  and  bi’anch,”  and  in  the  latter  a  restoration 
to  good  health.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  somewhat  strange 
to  a  novice  that  the  same  means  should  be  employed  to  check  and 
accelerate  root-action.  To  be  brief,  however,  we  must  hasten  to 
explain  that  with  trees  in  an  over-luxuriant  state  the  object  is  to 
temporarily  checi  the  How  of  sap,  so  that  it  shall  form  fruit  buds 
instead  of  wood.  The  operation  in  this  case  need  only  consist  of 
taking  up  the  trees,  cutting  back  all  strong  roots,  and  replanting 
in  the  same  soil.  In  unhealthy  trees,  however,  we  have  a  diiferent 
state  of  things  to  deal  with.  The  trees  must  be  lifted  with  care 
and  as  many  roots  as  possible.  All  the  old  soil  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  with  other  of  a  better  character,  and  if  the 
drainage  is  defective  it  should  be  rectified,  as  on  this,  quite  as 
much  as  soil  in  some  instances,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
success  or  failure.  There  is  one  more  very  important  point  in 
connection  with  the  subject — viz.,  periodical  lifting;  and  of  this 
it  may  be  remarked,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  practice  in  its  relation  to  closely  pruned  pyramid  ti’ees. 
The  qiractice,  however,  should  only  be  commenced  with  young 
trees,  and  if  resorted  to  about  every  third  year  no  justifiable 
cause  for  complaint  need  arise. 

Coming  now  to  root  pruning  in  its  generally  accepted  mean¬ 
ing,  and  although  it  is  an  old  theme,  concerning  which  much  h  is 
been  wiutten  from  time  to  time,  the  discussion  annually  crops  up 
in  the  horticultural  papers.  The  difference  between  this  and 
lifting  a  tree  and  cutting  back  all  strong  roots,  as  alluded  to 
previously,  is  simply  this,  that  root-pruning  can  be  safely  resorted 
to  where  it  would  be  most  unwise  and  unsafe  to  have  recourse  to 
lifting — viz.,  with  strong  vigorous  trees  of  old  standing.  In  such 
cases  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  fruitfulness  is  by  root- 
pruning  pure  and  simple,  forming  a  trench  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  bole,  say  4  or  5  feet,  and  severing  all  thick 
roots  which  come  in  the  way.  With  very  old  trees,  and  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  the  work  ought  to  be  done  gradually,  doing  half 
way  round  the  tree  one  3’^ear  and  the  remaining  half  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  In  digging  the  trench  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet  will 
be  found  to  be  quite  sufficient.  But  the  operation  does  not  end 
here;  something  in  the  shape  of  undermining  must  be  done  in 
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order  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  tap-root,  which  must  be  severed. 
Havinpj  cut  through  all  thick  roots,  the  only  remaining  work  to  be 
done  is  to  pare  off  all  jagged  ends  and  bruised  roots  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  fill  in  with  soil,  treading  it  down  as  the  work  proceeds, 
finishing  off  with  a  mulching  of  half-decayed  stable  manure  and 
a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  It  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  best  time  for  lifting  and  root- 
pruning  is  October  and  November;  it  may,  however,  with  perfect 
safety,  weather  permitting,  be  carried  on  up  till  the  end  of 
December;  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sooner  the  work  is 
done  after  the  middle  of  the  first-named  month  the  better. — 
Et  CiETERA. 


NEW  EOSES. 

Now  that  the  catalogues  are  out  our  prospects  for  the  season 
are  pretty  well  before  us,  and  still  we  are  without  any  startling 
novelty.  Some  of  the  comparatively  new  Roses  have  held  their 
own.  Earl  of  Pembroke  is  a  dark  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
which  Joseph  Metral  is  said  to  be  also. 

Madame  Cusin,  T.,  was  shown  at  Croydon  this  year  in  won¬ 
derful  loveliness,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon  is  spoken  well  of  in 
all  the  catalogues;  it  is  jierhaps  an  advance  towards  the  still 
unfound  white  Perpetual. 

Lord  F.  Cavendish  I  am  disappointed  with,  nor  do  I  find  it  in 
much  repute. 

The  new  Bourbon,  Madame  Isaac  Perriih’e,  is  a  marvel  of 
robust  growth.  A  bud  inserted  in  the  middle  of  July  last  with 
me  is  now  a  larger  plant  than  many  of  last  year's  Briar  stock 
buddings.  I  incline  to  think  it  is  also  likely  to  prove  an  exhi¬ 
bition  Rose. 

This  year  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  offer  a  new  Rose,  Pride  of 
Reigate,  a  sport  from  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  which  is  York-and- 
Lancaster  the  other  way,  being  red  striped  with  white.  It  is 
quite  unique,  and  a  Rose  of  good  substance  as  well  as  a  perfect 
novelty. 

Mr.  W.  Paul’s  Queen  of  Queens  would  seem  desirable  as 
descended  on  one  side  from  the  dear  old  Maiden’s  Blush.  It 
could  hardly  inherit  more  perfect  ancestral  fragrance. 

Also  Mr.  Bennett  as  usual  pots  forward  new  Pedigree  Roses. 
Grace  Darling  I  have  bloomed  :  it  is  a  fairly  strong  Tea  and  of 
a  most  lovely  colour —creamy  white  shaded  with  pinkish  peach. 
His  new  Mary  Bennett,  H.P.,  can  boast  three  first-class  certifi¬ 
cates  ;  rose  cerise  by  colour.  But  where  is  Her  Majesty  !  Alas  ! 
Echo  alone  answers  ;  let  us  hope  preparing  fora  wide  circulation 
at  least  in  1885. 

Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  highly  spoken  of  as  amongst  the  best  of 
the  new  Teas,  a  seedling  of  Madame  Falcot  and  Baronne  de 
Rothschild  ;  also  I  have  noted  down  Andre  Schwartz,  a  deep  rich 
scarlet  Tea,  attractive  to  those  who  venture  to  disagree  with  “  D., 
Deal,”  in  his  disapproval  of  the  red  Teas.  Under  this  heading  I 
may  mention  an  older  dark  Tea,  May  Paul,  an  improved  Gloire  de 
Bordeaux,  not  quite  so  rampant,  and  apparently  more  willing  to 
fiower.  One  more  comparatively  modern  Tea  may  be  mentioned 
which  has  very  rapidly  won  its  way  into  favour  for  buttonholes, 
that  is  W.  A.  Richardson. — A.  C. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  1876  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff  Ca-tle  Gardens,  gave  some  interesting 
details  in  the  “Gardener  ’’  of  certain  old  Vines  in  various  parts  of  England, 
and  of  two  at  Dumfries  House,  Ayrshire,  one  of  the  Scottish  country  seats 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  These  Vines  were  all  trained  on  the  extension 
system,  and  were  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  most  vigorous  health  and 
bearing  heavy  crops.  Being  situated  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
Dumfries  House,  I  resolved  to  take  a  trip  across  country  one  day  in 
August  last  to  see  the  famous  old  Vines,  which  I  had  been  so  interested  in 
reading  and  hearing  about.  Arriving  at  Old  Cumnock  station,  a  walk  of 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  Ayr  and  Dumfries  road  leads  to 
the  entrance  gate  most  convenient  to  the  gardens.  Passing  along  the 
carriage  drive,  some  distance  from  which  some  fine  old  trees  of  huge 
dimensions  are  observed,  the  gate  of  the  flower  garden  is  reached.  A 
long  and  broad  walk  extends  from  this  gate  through  the  centre  of  the 
flower  garden  to  the  ki'chen  garden.  The  beds  were  gay  with  the  usual 
flowering  plants  tastefully  arranged.  In  one  of  the  most  prominent  posi¬ 
tions  I  observed  two  bels  filled  with  Tuberous  Begonias  in  vigorous 
growth  and  flowering  profusely.  Judging  from  the  satisfactory  results 
which  have  in  general  followed  the  starting  of  these  Begonias  out  of 
doors,  they  are  likely  soon  to  be  used  on  a  larger  scale  for  bedding. 

Entering  the  kitchen  garden,  my  attent'on  was  directed  to  a  number  of 
Plum  trees  on  the  walls  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  among  which 
Kirks’  Seedling  was  notable.  Worthy  of  looking  at  in  one  of  the  vegetable 
quarters  was  a  breadth  of  Carrots,  which  from  their  luxuriant  growth 
appeared  to  be  in  the  right  place.  The  stems  of  these  had  attained 
something  like  Asparagus  dimensions.  It  would  no  doubt  be  gratifying 
to  many  to  know  the  secret  of  Mr.  M’Kinnon’s  success  with  this  often 


troublesome  root.  Crops  of  Peas  were  also  abundant  and  good.  Several 
long  rows  of  Telegraph,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Duke  of  Connaught  were 
loaded  with  large  well-filled  pods  of  superb  flavour.  I  have  to  confess 
turning  my  back  on  these  rows  of  Peas  with  somewhat  envious  feelings, 
troubled  as  I  had  been  for  two  seasons  with  mil  lewed  crops.  A  long 
bolder  filled  with  Roses  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
but  in  common  with  many  plantations  of  these  this  season  there  was  a 
break  in  their  usual  flowering  period  owing  to  the  intense  heat  and 
drought  in  August. 

On  returning  from  thi  kitchen  garden  the  old  vinery  comes  into  view, 
which  was  the  main  object  of  my  visit.  Being  of  somewhat  anii.nt 
construction,  it  has  little  to  attract  in  its  outward  aspects,  but  as  soon  as 
the  interior  is  seen  and  the  visi'or  infmmed  that  the  two  Vines  which 
occupy  it.  Black  Hamburghs,  are  160  years  old,  he  may  well  be  astounded 
at  the  heavy  crop  of  well-finished  Grapes  hanging  from  them  in  handsome 
bunches.  As  the  crop  at  that  time  had  but  recently  attained  ripeness, 
there  was  consequently  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  these  two  grand  old 
Vines  to  advantage.  The  description  of  the  crop  given  by  Mr.  Pettigrew 
eight  years  ago  was  not  less  applicable  when  I  saw  them — viz.,  that  the 
berries  were  large,  well  hammered,  as  black  as  sloes,  and  I  should  think 
the  flavour  would  please  the  most  fastidious.  Since  Mr.  McKinnon  took 
charge  the  border  has  been  removed,  which  will  doubtless  prolong  the 
vigour  ot  the  Vines,  as  the  surface  of  the  outside  border  now  abounds 
with  healthy  young  rootlets,  which  are  encouraged  by  top-dressings.  The 
old  flue  has  also  been  removed  by  which  the  house  was  formerly  heated 
and  substituted  by  hot-water  pipes,  which,  it  is  needless  to  siy,  imparts  a 
much  more  genial  heat.  To  complete  the  renovation  of  the  vinery,  Mr. 
M'Kinnon’s  proposal  is  to  reconstruct  it  on  such  dimensi  ns  as  would  be 
commensurate  with  the  vigorous  growth  of  its  inmates,  and  which,  if 
carried  out,  woul  I,  I  ventu-'e  to  predict,  ultimately  acquire  a  fame 
approaching  the  great  Hampton  Court  Vine. — D.  M. 


CULTURE  OE  MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  GRAPES. 

I  HAVE  received  an  inquiry  respecting  the  too  common  fault  of  this 
Grape  shrivelling,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  few  lines  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  more  especially  as  I  am  a  sufferer  to  a  slight  degree  in  the  same 
way.  My  first  idea  is,  D  >  we  not  give  it  too  much  fire  heat,  particularly 
in  the  earlier  period  of  their  growth  ?  I  think  so,  and  am  certain  this 
Grape  will  keep  better  in  a  lower  temperature  than  is  usually  given. 
Water,  I  know,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  well-being  of  this 
variety  ;  it  takes  more  water  at  the  root  than  the  black  varieties  generally, 
and  to  be  sure  of  clean  foliage  syringing  can  be  resoried  to  frequently 
up  to  colouring  time.  I  do  not  advise  this  if  Vines  are  clean,  but  I  know 
the  extra  fire  heat  is  just  what  the  red  spider  enjoys.  Do  not  syringe 
Vines  as  a  rule,  unless  it  is  done  copiously,  such  as  for  cleaning  bunches 
either  before  or  after  thinning,  but  the  Muscat  will  not  be  injured  by 
more  frequent  syringings.  Shrivelling  is  sometimes  the  want  of  st  suing  ; 
then  again  dryness  at  the  roots,  often  overcropping,  and  most  generally, 
I  expect,  from  the  roots  being  either  tio  deep  in  the  border  or  in  an 
unsuitable  soil. 

Shanking  must  not  be  confounded  with  shrivelling,  as  the  former 
berries  are  sour,  the  latter  are  generally  the  sweetest.  I  am  following 
up  the  plan  of  raised  borders  and  increased  drainage.  This  plan  will,  of 
course,  mean  more  water,  but  finer  results.  The  best  Muscats  I  ever 
had  were  grown  in  a  Cucumber  house  bed  raised  above  the  path,  and  I 
thoroughly  believe  this  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Raised 
borders  mean  warmer  soil  for  the  roots,  and  without  going  into  the 
question  of  bottom  heat,  this  is  more  in  accordance  with  their  natural 
condition.  More  than  once,  in  conversation  with  those  who  have  seen 
the  Muscats  growing  in  the  East,  have  I  been  told  of  the  shallowness  of 
the  soil  and  also  the  rocky  nature  of  their  surroundings,  coupled  with 
the  genial  ground  heat,  the  rocks  seeming  to  retain  a  great  quantity  of 
heat.  I  am  not  sure  if  a  little  bottom  heat  may  not  prove  beneficial.  I 
know  there  is  always  danger  of  dryness  where  fire  heat  is  used,  but  this 
can  be  overcome.  Reverting  again  to  shrivelling,  which  as  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  goes  does  not  occur  in  any  other  Grape  unless  over-kept,  I  should 
like  other  growers  to  give  a  little  of  their  ideas  and  experience.  Lifting 
and  replanting  my  Muscats  in  the  spring  and  then  overcropping  caused 
shrivelling,  which  I  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  reducing  the  crop. 
I  have  used  the  word  overcropping  more  than  once,  and  without  giving 
any  fixed  weight  a  Vine  should  bear  I  can  only  say  Muscats  to  finish  well 
must  have  lighter  crops  than  black  Grapes.  The  weight  of  the  crop 
must  always  be  guided  by  the  strength  of  the  Vine  ;  then,  again,  if  it  is 
to  remain  hanging  any  length  of  time,  allow  less.  Cutting  the  Grapes 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  helps  the  Vine,  for  as  long  as  foliage  and  fruit 
hang  support  will  be  required  from  the  roots.  After  the  foliage  is  gone 
I  think  it  makes  little  difference,  provided  heat  is  not  employed. — 
Stephen  Castle. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AT  WESTBROOK,  SHEFFIELD. 

At  a  visit  paid  by  me  a  few  days  ago  since  to  this  fine  collection  of 
Orchids  I  noted  the  following  species  and  varieties  in  bloom,  making  the 
flowering  house  very  gay  and  attractive. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  twelve  varieties,  including  some  fine 
forms  ;  one  especially,  a  recent  acquisition,  being  a  large  and  stout 
flower  peculiarly  and  densely  spotted  with  large  and  bright-coloured 
spots.  This  had  two  spikes  of  flowers  from  the  one  growth,  numbering 
fourteen  and  twelve  respectively.  Odontoglossum  I’escatorei,  four 
varieties  ;  0.  Uro-Skinnerii ;  0.  tripudians  ;  0.  Lindleyanum,  two  var  e- 
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ties  ;  0.  Rossi  ;  0.  grande;  and  0.  vexillarium  rubeilutn.  The  latter  is 
a  very  fine  high-coloured  form  recently  purchased  from  Mr.  W.  Bull. 

Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  D.  Lowi,  D.  formosum  giganteum,  and 
D.  Dearii.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  useful  amongst  Dendrobes,  its 
pure  white  flowers  being  freely  produced  and  lasting  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  Oncidium  bicolor  and  0.  varicosum  ;  Zygopetalum  Mackayii, 
a  fine  form,  with  a  lip  2  inches  across;  Epidendrum  Hanburyanum  ; 
Masdevallias  ignea  and  Wagenerii ;  Cypripediums  insignis,  Roezlii,  and 
Spicerianum,  the  latter  very  beautiful,  a  gem  amongst  Cypripediums. 

The  collection  generally  is  in  fine  health,  and  has  of  late  been  much 
improved  by  Mr.  Wilson,  its  proprietor,  in  the  judicious  selection  and 
purchase  from  various  sources  of  many  rare  and  fine  varieties.  I  made  a 
note  whilst  there  of  a  large  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  referred  to  by 
me  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  as  having  been  potted  in  the  rhizomes  of 
bracken.  I  find  it  has  made  very  satisfactory  growths,  which  are  not 
quite  so  long  as  others  potted  in  peat  and  sphagnum,  but  are  remarkably 
stout  and  short-jointed. — W.  K.  W. 


INSECTS  ON  ORCHIDS— SPIDERS. 

In  your  issue  of  the  28th  ult.  I  notice  that  “  A  Thinker  ”  advocates 
the  use  of  quassia  water  as  a  preventive  for  thrip  on  Roses  and  Carnations. 
Having  been  much  plagued  this  summer  by  the  yellow  thrips  in  my 
Orchid  houses,  especially  the  Cattleya  one,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
“  A  Thinker”  if  he  would  recommend — and  Orchid  growers  sanction — a 
syringing  overhead  of  my  Cattleyas  with  the  decoction  of  quassia  wood 
as  prepared  by  him  ? 

Yet  another  question  and  I  have  done.  Can  “  A  Thinker,”  or  any¬ 
one  else,  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  the  common  spider  from  Orchid 
houses.!’  He  is  a  great  trouble  to  me.  People  say,  “Oh  leave  them 
alone,  they  do  not  injure  the  plants  !  ”  This  is  no  doubt  partially  true  ; 
at  least  they  do  no  harm  directly,  but  indirectly  they  do  very  much,  as 
they  bring  dust  and  dirt  into  the  houses,  which  sooner  or  later  gets  on  to 
the  leaves  and  spoils  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spider’s  objectionable 
habit  of  appropriating  all  the  leaves,  roots,  or  young  growths  of  my 
precious  Orchids  to  support  his  fly-catching  apparatus.  —  Anothek 
Tiiinkek. 


DINNER  TABLE  DECORATION. 

Responding  to  the  invitation  of  your  correspondent  on  page  370  of 
your  last  issue,  I  wish  to  state  what  little  experience  I  have  gained  in  this 
important  and  increasing  branch  of  horticulture.  A  maxim  to  be  followed 
in  table-adornment  is  certainly  lightness  and  simplicity  of  arrangement. 
This  is  the  first  lesson,  and  it  is  surprising  what  great  results  can  be 
obtained  even  when  the  most  common  flowers  are  tastefully  arranged.  At 
this  season  in  many  large  establishments  shooting  and  dinner  parties  are 
frequent,  and  it  requires  careful  thought  to  make  a  different  arrangement 
and  give  variety  on  each  occasion.  Cne  thought  arises  here — if  we 
employ  hothouse  flowers  we  endeavour  to  have  hothouse  leaves  and  Ferns  ; 
if  we  use  wild  flowers  their  leaves  and  wild  Grasses  are  arranged :  for 
instance,  to  mix  Dahlias  or  any  border  flowers  with  Aliamandas  and 
Dipladenias  would  be  to  spoil  the  effect  of  both.  We  may  learn  many 
such  lessons  in  combination  of  kinds  and  colours.  On  the  1st  of  this 
month  we  had  a  large  centrepiece  filled  with  wild  flowers  with  common 
field  Grasses  to  give  lightness,  and  on  the  ends  of  the  table  were  arranged 
with  the  common  green  moss  of  the  woods  crossed  rifles  (imitation); 
while  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  rifles  were  placed  pheasants  of  moss 
with  small  wild  flowers  to  lighten  them.  At  the  sides  were  four  partridges. 
To  take  the  flatness  off  clumps  of  grasses  were  arranged  fixed  in  sand  on 
small  pieces  of  cardboard  covered  with  moss,  and  the  effect  was  indeed 
novel  and  striking,  especially  by  the  shade  of  the  lights.  So  much  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  sportsman's  table. 

Another  good  effect  I  have  found  to  be  obtained  from  our  roadside 
berries.  A  very  pretty  tracing  may  be  had  from  the  bright  scarlet 
Hawthorn  berries.  They  are  very  striking  with  the  leaves  attached  in 
small  pieces,  and  contrast  favourably  with  the  deep  Elder  beriies,  and  even 
Blackherries,  when  in  good  scarlet  clusters.  Sloes,  Hops,  and  others.  Later 
on  we  have  the  Briar  berries,  while  what  is  prettier  than  the  Cotoneasters, 
Yews,  Laurels,  Privet,  and  the  garden  Asparagus  with  their  light  foliage? 
With  the  leaves  attached  very  pretty  designs  and  good  effects  may  be  had 
from  all  these. 

Then  we  come  to  coloured  leaves  with  the  splendid  autumnal  tints — 
Beeches,  Oaks,  Birches,  Maples,  Alders,  Barberries.  Fine  tints  may  be  had 
from  the  fading  Ghent  Azalea.  Virginian  Creepers  and  the  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  with  its  light  clinging  wreath-like  strings  of  dark  colour  just 
dropped  here  and  there  are  very  pretty. 

The  most  generally  employed,  however,  are  our  hothouse  productions. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  anything  more  tasteful  or  elegant  than  a  tracing  round 
the  table  in  various  modes  of  the  old  Selaginella  denticulata  (Kraussiana) 
with  single  blooms  of  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Bouvardias,  Fuchsias,  or  any 
other  bloom  of  striking  colour  dropped  in  the  centre,  with  a  Maidenhair 
Fern  or  any  graceful  pendant  plant,  banked  up  with  moss  and  studded 
lightly  with  bloom.  Around  this  may  be  placed  at  an  even  distance  four 
small  Coleuses,  Crotons,  or  Pandanus  Veitchii ;  with  a  few  small  glasses  of 
flowers  neatly  arranged  according  to  the  size  of  the  table  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion,  very  elegant  and  striking  results  may  be  obtained. 

Thus  many  profitable  evenings  may  be  spent  for  young  gardeners  with 
advantage  and  credit  to  themselves ;  and  if  we  mean  to  excel  in  the  craft 
now-a-days  evenings  are  not  to  be  spent  idly,  for  designing,  drawing,  and 
decorating  is  becoming  a  great  feature  in  a  gardener’s  career.  I  have 
learned  a  few  lessons  from  our  journal,  and  I  would  thank  your  able 


correspondents,  “  W.  B.”  and  Mr.  H.  Dunkin,  for  their  kind  information  and 
useful  hints  on  a  subject  that  deserves  more  Jattention  than  it  receives. — 
Another  Young  Scribe. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SHOWS,  AUTUMN,  1884. 

October  80th. — Fruit  Show  at  South  Kensington. 

November  6th. — Ealing. 

„  6th  and  7th.— Southampton. 

„  7  th  and  8th. — Havant. 

„  10th  and  11th.— Stoke  Newington. 

,,  11th. — Putney  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting,  South  Kensington. 

„  11th  and  12th. — Kingston,  Croydon,  and  Lambeth. 

,,  12th  and  ISth. — Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster ;  Bath,  Colchester,  and 
Cranbrook. 

„  13th. — Wa  ton-on-Thames. 

„  13th  and  14th. — Richmond,  Brixton,  Teddington,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  14th. — Reading. 

„  14th  and  15th. — Crystal  Palace,  Huddersfield,  Canterbury. 

„  18th. — Winchester  and  Lincoln. 

„  18th  and  19tb.— Plymouth. 

„  19th. — Wimbledon. 

„  19th  and  20th. — Northampton  and  Birmingham. 

„  20th. — Taunton,  Dublin,  and  Aylesbury. 

„  20th  and  21st. — HuU. 

„  22nd. — Loughborough. 

,,  26th. — Manchester. 

„  25th  and  26th. — Liverpool,  Basingstoke. 

„  26th,  27th,  and  28th. — York. 

December  5th  and  6th. — South  Shields. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Planting. — The  necessity  for  planting  in  new  gardens  is  clear,  but  in 
old  gardens  it  is  not  always  apparent ;  yet  the  necessity  is  none  the  less 
urgent  in  some  degree,  for  there  is  much  difference  in  the  duration  of  fruit 
trees  in  health  and  full  bearing.  In  a  large  collection  failures  frequently 
occur,  and  sickly  or  worn-out  trees  should  never  be  retained.  Whether 
planting  be  done  in  gardens  new  or  old,  see  that  each  tree  has  the  soil  in 
sound,  sweet,  fertile  condition  for  it  before  planting.  Each  station  must 
be  2  feet  deep  and  6  feet  square,  which  gives  a  tree  72  cubic  feet  of  soil  at 
the  outset.  Beneath  the  2  feet  of  soil  put  6  inches  of  concrete,  consisting 
of  one  part  of  fresh-slaked  lime  to  six  parts  of  coarse  sand  or  finely  broken 
stones.  To  insure  perfect  drainage,  lay  a  row  of  2-inch  land  drain-pipes 
across  the  station,  and  press  the  pipes  slightly  into  the  concrete  before  it 
hardens,  continuing  the  pipes  to  the  nearest  drain.  The  concrete  prevents 
the  roots  from  running  down  into  the  cold  subsoil,  and  by  subsequent 
surface  dressings  the  roots  are  drawn  upwards,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
food  given  to  the  tree.  Plant  early  in  November  for  choice,  and  from 
necessity  at  any  time  during  winter.  When  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
weather  admits  of  it,  shorten  the  branches  to  the  bud  whence  new  growth 
is  expected  next  season,  cut  off  any  bruised  roots,  spread  out  all  roots  at 
full  length,  cover  with  6  inches  of  soil,  which  press  down  firmly  by 
careful  treading.  No  tree  can  grow  and  thrive  unless  the  soil  is  pressed 
closely  about  the  roots.  When  planted  the  base  of  the  tree  should  be 
6  inches  above  the  common  level  of  the  soil  surrounding  the  station  to 
allow  for  settling  down.  Fasten  the  tree  at  once  to  stakes,  wall,  or  trellis; 
put  a  surface  dressing  of  rough  manure  over  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
attach  a  neat  label  of  some  durable  material  bearing  the  name  and  date  of 
planting,  and  also  enter  the  name  in  the  fruit  book  and  upon  the  garden 
plan.  Regard  every  detail  as  important  and  indispensable  at  the  time  of 
planting  to  insure  success  and  accuracy.  The  trees  must  be  of  stout, 
clean,  healthy  growth.  If  for  walls  either  fan-trained  or  palmetto  verriers 
15  to  20  feet  apart,  or  single  cordons  18  inches  apart,  espaliers  either 
cordons  or  palmette  verriers.  For  orchards  either  pyramids  10  feet  apart 
or  bushes  20  feet  apart,  or  standards  30  feet  apart.  The  two  latter  forms 
are  preferable  where  close  pruning  is  undesirable,  it  being  necessary  only 
to  keep  the  branches  thinned  and  the  centres  open.  Take  especial  care  not 
to  expose  the  roots  more  than  can  be  helped  to  the  air.  Unpack  when 
the  trees  arrive,  and  at  once  plant  or  cover  the  whole  of  the  roots  with  fine 
soil  so  well  that  there  be  no  drying  or  roots  shrivelling,  or  the  tree 
will  certainly  suffer,  and  show  it  has  done  so  by  the  feeble  growth  next 
season. 

Fruit  for  a  market  garden  should  consist  solely  of  sorts  of  proved  merit, 
abundant  and  early  croppers,  hardy  and  vigorous  growers,  with  fruit  of 
fine  flavour,  high  colour,  and  handsome  form. 

Dessert  Apples. — Joaneting,  Margaret,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Early  Straw¬ 
berry,  Kerry  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Red  Astrachan,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Margil,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Bess  Pool,  Mannington’s  Pearmain,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  Adams’  Pearmain,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 

Kitchen  Apples. — Early  Julyan,  Lord  Derby,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Codlin,  Lord  Sufldeld,  Stirling  Castle,  Cellini, 
Lady  Henniker,  Wormsley  Pippin,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Loddington,  Warner’s  King,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Small’s 
Admirable,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Winter  Queening,  Grenadier,  Northern 
Greening,  Count  Pendfl  Plat,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Nor- 
,  £olk  Beefing,  Gooseberry. 
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Pears. — Summer  Doyenne,  Lammas,  Windsor,  Galliot  Rosit,  Bellissime 
d’Automne,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Yat,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Heesle, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurr4  Clairgeau,  Eyewood,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Comte 
de  Flandre,  Beurr6  Bose,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  Rondelet,  Catillac,  Bishop’s 
Thumb,  Broompark,  Winter  Nelis. 

Plvms. — Early  Rivers,  Diamond,  The  Czar,  Blue  Prolific,  Perdrigon 
Violet  Hatif,  Early  Orleans,  Corte’s  Nota  Bene,  Dauphine,  Belgian  Purple, 
Grand  Duke,  Washington,  Prince  of  Wales,  Victoria,  Prince  Englebert, 
Pond’s  Seedling,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  Belle  de  Septembre. 

Damsons. — Cluster  and  Prune. 

Cherries. — Early  Purple  Gean,  Early  Rivers,  Adams’  Crown  Heart, 
Elton,  White  Heart,  Black  Heart,  Waterloo,  May  Duke,  Black  Eagle, 
Flemish,  Kentish,  Bigarreau. 

Nuts. — Pearson’s  Prolific,  Kentish  Cob,  Rei  Filbert,  Cosford,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Gooseberries.  —  Whitesmith,  Early  Sulphur,  Velvet  White,  Crown  Bjb, 
Warrington,  Lancashire  Lad,  Red  Rifleman,  Golden  Drop,  Monarch. 

Currants. — Red  Scotch,  Red  Dutch,  Raby  Castle,  Black  Naples, 
Baldwin’s  Black,  Lee’s  Prolific  Black. 

Raspberries.  —Carter’s  Prolific,  Piince  of  Wales,  Fastolf,  Red  Antwerp, 
Belle  de  Fontenay. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines — Early-forced  Vines  in  Pots. — Where  very  early  thin-skinned 
Grapes  are  wanted  ripe  in  April  the  house  intended  for  them  should  now 
be  ready  for  their  reception  if  they  are  not  already  in  position.  Weight 
and  quality  being  primary  considerations,  the  apertures  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots  should  be  enlarged,  and  some  rich  turf  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  young  roots,  which  will  quickly  follow  the  stimulating  food 
with  which  the  Vines  are  supplied.  The  pots,  too,  should  be  placed  on 
stands  that  will  not  give  way  under  the  weight  of  the  pots  or  interfere 
with  the  regular  turning  of  the  fermenting  materials  used  for  supplying 
bottom  heat.  For  making  the  pedestals  nothing  answers  better  than 
common  bricks,  and  for  bottom  heat  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  well  suited, 
as  they  afibrd  a  genial  heat  and  moisture  in  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
and  rich  food  at  the  finish,  when  the  Vines  require  all  the  support  that 
can  be  given  to  them.  The  leaves  should  be  put  in  rather  loosely  at  first, 
and  not  brought  up  about  the  pots,  so  as  to  give  a  temperature  of  more 
than  70^  to  75“.  If  the  canes  have  been  shortened  they  should  be  allowed 
to  depend  in  an  horizontal  position,  or  even  lower,  over  the  fermenting 
materials  until  the  lowest  buds  have  broken  before  being  secured  to 
the  trellis  ;  but  if  the  rods  have  not  been  shortened  to  the  proper  length 
and  dressed  with  styptic  it  must  not  now  be  done,  as  bleeding  would 
ensue,  and  it  is  easy  to  disbud  them  when  they  break.  For  early  fruiting 
in  pots  Early  Ascot,  White  Frontignan,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mill  Hill  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court  are  suitable.  The  latter 
does  well  in  pots,  and  planted  out  in  warm  inside  borders,  the  roots 
being  liberally  fed  until  the  berries  show  signs  of  changing  colour,  when 
gradually  lessened  supplies  and  a  dry  atmosphere  are  necessary  to 
prevent  cracking. 

Early  forced  Planted-out  Vines. — Permantly  planted  Vines  from 
which  ripe  Grapes  are  to  be  cut  ia  May  should  be  closed  by  the  middle 
of  November,  or  ten  days  earlier  where  the  Vines  are  young  and  vigorous, 
as  they  do  not  break  so  quickly  as  old  Vines  that  have  been  forced  for  a 
number  of  years.  To  economise  fire  heat,  and  to  produce  a  soft  humid 
atmosphere,  a  good  ridge  of  fermenting  material,  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
leaves  and  one  part  of  rather  short  stable  litter,  may  be  placed  upon  the 
border  and  turned  over  at  short  intervals,  additions  being  made  as  the 
heat  declines.  Old  rods  may  be  secured  to  the  wires  immediately  they 
are  dressed ;  but  young  canes,  to  prevent  disappointment,  will  be  the 
better  for  being  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  over  the  fermenting 
materials,  where  they  can  be  well  syringed  with  tepid  water  some  10° 
warmer  than  that  of  the  house,  which  should  range  from  50°  at  night  to 
65°  on  bright  days. 

Houses  of  Ripe  Hamburghs. — The  houses  in  which  these  are  hanging 
cannot  be  kept  too  dry  ;  a  steady  temperature  of  50°,  with  a  little  warmth 
in  the  pipes  and  liberal  ventilation  on  dry  days,  will  be  suitable  during 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when,  unless  the  house  is  suitable  for  keeping  them, 
the  bunches  may  be  cut,  bottled,  and  placed  in  the  Grape  room,  or  they 
will  do  in  the  Muscat  or  late  house. 

Late  Grapes. — Where  these  have  not  finished  well  matters  will  not  be 
mended  by  keeping  the  fires  going  after  the  wood  is  ripe,  neither  will  a 
high  temperature  prevent  shrivelling  when  the  leaves  fall.  Where  the 
imperfect  finish  is  traced  to  imperfect  drainage,  or  a  bad  condition  of  the 
roots  through  bad  border^,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  out  the  old 
soil,  putting  the  drainage  in  good  order,  and  laying  the  roofs  in  new 
compost,  but  where  the  defect  is  the  result  of  overcropping  relief  should 
be  given  to  the  Vines  by  cutting  a  portion  of  the  bunches  at  the  earliest 
convenience  and  bottling  them. 

Cherry  House. — The  sashes  should  now  be  replaced,  and  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  all  fallen  proceed  to  prune  the  trees  at  once.  Cut  back 
to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  base  from  whence  the  shoot  started  all 
those  laterals  which  were  made  during  the  summer,  and  which  in  ordinary 
practice  should  be  stopped  at  about  the  fifth  leaf  or  joint.  The  terminal 
growths  should  not  be  shortened  unless  it  is  necessitated  by  want  of 
space,  or  when  it  is  required  to  increase  the  shoots  next  season  for 
furnishing  the  trees.  'Ihe  trees  should  then  be  washed  with  a  brush  and 
softsoap  and  water,  being  careful  not  to  dislocate  the  buds,  then  tying 
together  so  as  to  expedite  the  washing  of  the  woodwork,  painting,  and 
whitewashing.  In  using  limewash  for  the  walls  of  forcing  houses  it 
should  not  be  put  on  too  thickly,  and  it  is  well  to  wash  them  with  hot 


water  prior  to  applying  the  lime.  When  this  is  done  the  trees  should  be 
dressed  with  an  insecticide  and  secured  to  the  trellis,  being  careful  not 
to  tie  them  in  too  tightly,  but  allow  space  for  the  swelling  of  the  branches. 
Any  loose  mulching  or  surface  soil  should  be  removed,  and  any  soil  of  an 
inert  character  that  can  be  removed  from  amongst  the  roots  should  be 
forked  out  and  fresh  supplied,  which  is  calculated  to  induce  a  more  active 
root-action.  This  should  consist  of  good  calcareous  loam,  and  be  made 
firm,  after  which  put  on  3  inches  thickness  of  good  decomposed  manure, 
and  if  there  were  any  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  border  give  a 
thorough  soaking  with  water,  as  under  no  circumstances  must  the  trees 
be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  Keep  the  house  well  ventilated 
at  all  times?,  except  during  actual  frost,  continuing  this  until  forcing  is 
commenced,  which,  if  ripe  Cherries  are  to  be  fit  for  use  early  in  May, 
should  be  at  the  beginning  of  December. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Lilacs. — The  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  of  this  hardy  flowering 
shrub  are  eagerly  sought  after  early  in  the  year  and  in  many  establish¬ 
ments  a  supply  of  blooms  for  cutting  and  plants  suitable  for  decoration 
has  to  be  provided  from  early  in  the  season  until  the  flowers  are  plentiful 
outside.  To  accomplish  this  successfully  the  makeshift  system  of  lifting 
plants  from  shrubbery  borders  and  returning  them  to  these  quarters 
again  after  they  have  flowered  will  in  time  end.  in  disappointment.  The 
best  variety  for  forcing  and  yielding  a  supply  of  bloom,  either  white  or 
its  natural  colour,  is  Charles  X.  In  order  to  be  successful,  two  batches 
of  plants  should  be  grown,  so  that  they  can  be  forced  alternately  into 
bloom.  Those  forced  last  winter  and  spring  and  retained  in  pots  will 
not  have  made  growth  sufficiently  strong  to  flower  again  this  year.  These 
plants  should  now  be  cut  hard  back,  leaving  only  one  eye  of  the  young 
wood  for  the  growths  to  start  from  another  year.  They  should  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  the  balls  partially  reduced,  and  then  placed  in 
7  or  8-inch  pots  according  to  their  size  and  strength.  The  pots  used 
should  be  fairly  drained  and  the  soil — good  fibry  loam  and  one-seventh 
of  manure — pressed  firmly  into  them,  and  the  pots  plunged  outside.  The 
rim  of  the  pots  should  be  completely  covered  either  in  ashes  or  with  soil 
in  an  open  sunny  position.  When  subject  to  this  treatment  very  rarely 
do  the  plants  give  any  labour  in  watering  during  the  summer  months, 
but  make  short,  stiff,  sturdy  growths  varying  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  in 
length,  which  by  autumn  are  studded  with  large  prominent  flower  buds. 
The  plants  before  the  end  of  the  season  are  sure  to  root  over  the  surface 
of  their  pots,  but  these  can  be  cut  off  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
plants.  If  this  variety  is  planted  out  it  usually  grows  too  strongly  to 
ripen  its  wood  sufficiently. 

Prunuses. — The  double  varieties,  such  as  P.  sinensis  flora-pleno  and 
P.  triloba,  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  hardy  plants  for  forcing  early 
in  the  season.  The  young  plants  rooted  as  advised  in  spring  and  now 
established  in  small  pots,  will  have  ripened  the  small  growths  made 
during  the  summer.  These  plants,  to  be  useful  for  another  year,  should 
now  be  placed  into  5  and  6-inch  pots,  according  to  their  strength,  using 
the  same  soil  as  recommended  for  Lilacs.  It  should  be  pressed  as  firmly 
as  possible  into  the  pots,  and  the  plants  afterwards  plunged  in  ashes 
outside  or,  better  still,  in  a  cold  frame  if  it  can  be  spared  for  them.  This 
is  not  important  until  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  and  not  even  then 
if  a  little  protection  can  be  given  them.  In  early  spring,  if  possible, 
they  should  be  grown  in  a  c  dd  frame  to  induce  active  growth  as  early  as 
possible.  By  this  system  a  better  and  stronger  growth  is  made,  which 
has  every  chance  of  ripening  thoroughly  outside. 

Deutzias. — Young  stock  rooted  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prunuses  and 
now  in  small  pots  or  grown  in  boxes  as  advised,  may  be  placed  singly  into 
5-inch  pots.  These  may  be  plunged  outside,  entirely  covering  the  rim  of 
the  pots,  and  if  required  only  for  flowering  late  the  following  spring  may 
be  grown  in  that  condition  during  the  spring  and  summer.  If  required 
for  early  forcing  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Prunuses.  It  is  much  better  to  grow  these  plants  in  p  As  than  to  plant 
them  out  and  lift  them  in  autumn  for  forcing.  When  lifted  from  the 
open  borders,  to  do  the  plants  full  justice  they  should  be  allowed  to 
establish  themselves  for  one  year  in  pots  before  they  are  forced.  They 
produce  their  flowers  freely  under  the  lifting  system,  but  after  they  have 
been  forced  the  growth  made  the  following  year  is  puny.  Old  plants  in 
pots  that  have  become  exhausted  by  being  forced  into  flower  early  for 
several  seasons  will  recruit  themselves  if  allowed  one  year’s  complete 
rest.  They  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  old  balls  reduced,  and 
then  repotted  in  fresh  rich  soil  in  the  same  size  or  smaller  pots,  and  then 
plunged  in  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter.  This 
will  avoid  watering  them  until  they  have  pushed  several  inches  of 
growth  in  the  spring.  Plants  in  6  or  8-inch  pots  subject  to  this  treatment 
will  produce  in  one  season  from  twelve  to  twenty  shoots,  varying  in 
length  from  18  inches  tr  2  feet ;  and  when  forced  in  bloom,  if  previously 
well  ripened,  will  be  laden  with  small  bunches  of  useful  white  flowers. 

Viburnum  Opulus  (Guelder  Rose). — To  have  good  plants  for  forcing 
another  year  lift  plants  one  year  old  from  cuttings  that  have  been 
growing  during  the  summer  outside  where  they  were  inserted  last 
autumn.  The  plants  that  have  made  the  shortest-jointed  wood  and  an 
upright  growth  should  be  selected.  These  should  be  lifted  with  as  many 
roots  as  possible,  and  placed  in  good  soil  in  6-inch  pots.  They  may  be 
pruned  as  close  back  as  possible,  so  that  four  or  five  wood  buds  remain 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  the  pots.  After  pruning  and  potting 
plunge  them  outside  and  treat  them  the  same  as  the  Lilacs,  and  good 
useful  plants  with  four  or  five  growths  18  inches  long  will  be  made  and 
ripened  thoroughly  by  autumn  if  the  plants  are  given  a  warm  sunny 
position.  By  this  simple  system  grand  plants  for  decoration  can  be 
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produced  in  two  seasons  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  inserted,  which 
strike  root  as  readily  as  Poplars. 


1 


HE  BEE-KEEPER. 


NOTES  FOB  THE  SEASON. 

As  the  winter  will  soon  be  upon  us  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having 
all  hives  requiring  it  thoroughly  covered,  as  if  delayed  until  the  bees 
cease  flying  many  will  be  lost  through  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
hive.  Those  that  have  been  already  arranged  for  the  winter,  and  in 
no  way  jrotected  from  mice,  should  be  examined,  and  the  intruders, 
if  any,  trapped,  as  if  they  affect  a  lodgment  in  the  hive  it  is  per¬ 
manently  destroyed.  Thorough  dryness  and  ventilation  is  the  key  to 
success,  therefore  these  should  be  carefullj^  attended  to.  In  no  case 
should  waterproof  material  lie  flat  on  the  covering.  From  this  until 
the  bees  are  able  to  take  their  first  flight  they  should  not  on  any  pre- 
text  whatever  be  disturbed,  and  the  appearance  and  site  of  the  hives 
as  they  wmre  when  the  bees  last  flew  in  the  fall  should  be  strictly 
maintained.  I  always  endeavour  to  give  the  bees  as  little  extra 
labour  as  possible,  and  especially  that  of  propolising,  which  that  of 
proper  made  hives  and  close  fitting  quilts  is  a  means  ;  but  where  that 
cannot  be  avoided  I  allow  to  remain,  as  by  removing  it  the  bees  are 
caused  the  extra  labour  of  replacing  it,  thus  wearing  them  out  and 
causing  their  loss.  Propolis  is  not  always  lo  be  had  from  natural 
sources,  and  the  bees  are  thereby  compelled  to  seek  in  strange  places 
for  a  strange  material  to  effect  their  purpose.  A^arnishes  of  every 
description  they  utilise,  and  only  the  other  day  I  observed  bees  with 
white  pellets  upon  their  legs  which  at  first  puzzled  me,  until  I  dis¬ 
covered  many  bees  at  work  upon  some  newly  painted  hives.  About 
the  same  time  I  observed  a  paragraph  in  a  daily  paper  setting  forth 
that  a  bee  was  seen  in  a  hotel  flying  about  the  flowers  printed  upon 
the  wall  paper,  the  observer  believing  that  it  was  the  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  flower  that  lured  the  bee  ;  but  the  fact  is  the  bee 
had  been  led  to  it  to  extract  for  propolising  purposes  the  gum  em¬ 
ployed  to  fix  the  colours  in  the  paper. 

Although  bees  will  and  do  employ  poisonous  ingredients  for  pro¬ 
polising,  very  little  of  these,  if  any,  ever  get  mixed  with  the  honey. 
I  wish  I  could  with  confidence  say  the  same  of  extracted  honey. 
Everybody  who  keeps  bees  knows  how  guilt}^  they  are  of  sipping 
water  from  every  dirty  pool.  This  liquid  being  stored  in  the  cells 
throughout  the  hive  is  never  sealed,  therefore  does  not  enter  into 
honey  unless  when  the  apiarian  uses  the  extractor,  cannot  then  escape 
being  mixed  with  the  honey.  I  have  been  prompted  to  make  these 
remarks  from  observation,  and  having  the  other  day  offered  a  hive  of 
bees  a  piece  of  honeycomb  to  clean,  which  they  did  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  about  a  dozen  cells  unsealed,  containing  something  tasting 
like  honey,  but  having  a  lustrous  appearance,  and  which  I  could  not 
get  the  bees  to  take,  though  they  had  evidently  carried  it  in  and 
stored  it. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


candy  or  syrup  ;  the  former  I  do  not  approve  of,  as  there  is  always 
some  waste.  The  feeder  I  prefer  is  a  combination  one,  which  may 
be  used  either  as  a  simple  bottle  feeder  placed  in  a  small  block  of  wood 
with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  half  an  inch  from  its  bottom  retting 
upon  the  ledge  formed  by  having  the  lower  hole  a  little  less  than 
the  upper  one  which  receives  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  of  course  the 
original  plan  of  having  a  piece  of  net  permanently  and  firmly  tied  over 
the  mouth  is  much  better  and  safer  than  the  new  idea  of  inverting  a 
bottle  over  a  tin  shovel,  on  which  the  slightest  jar  may  either  cause  to 
fall  or  leak.  Or  the  bottle  may  have  a  bung  with  a  hole  through  and 
widened  from  the  inner  side  in  which  a  ball  acting  as  a  valve  is  put  and 
prevented  from  falling  out  by  a  cross  wire  on  the  end  of  the  bung.  ^  A 
shallow  wooden  box  is  made  to  receive  this  bottle  with  a  paitition 
app  'rtioning  off  the  space  for  a  trough  an  inch  wide,  and  another  the  same 
width  for  the  bees  to  ascend.  This  pai  t  has  glass  over  top  so  that  the  bees 
can  be  viewed  sipping  the  syrup,  and  the  latter  being  glass  shows  how 
quick  it  is  taken.  If  desired  candy  can  be  given  to  the  bees  in  this 
space. 

The  other  division  is  covered  with  a  sliding  lid,  having  a  hole  to 
receive  the  bottle  resting  upon  the  lid,  so  that  strange  bees  cannot  gain 
an  entrance  to  the  syrup.  A  pin  rising  from  the  bottom  lifts  the  ball, 
and  so  allows  the  sugar  to  escape  to  a  trough  which  is  not  more  than 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  hive.  One  of  the  essential 
points  in  feeding  is  that  the  syrup  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  bees,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  not  smeared  with  the  syrup,  and  that  the 
feeder  be  of  a  non-conducting  material,  but  that  very  little  syrup  should 
lie  in  wood  long,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  ferment  than  when  it  is  in  a 
bottle  so  inverted. 

If  it  is  found  to  be  inconvenient  to  feed  from  the  top,  this  bottle  does 
for  an  under-feeder.  A  thin  piece  of  wood  with  one  or  more  grooves 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  having  a  square  of  3  or  4  inches  at  one  end 
having  a  ring  of  wood  to  support  the  bottle,  is  all  that  is  required  to  make 
an  efficient  under-feeder.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  using  this  as  a 
top  feeder  it  never  causes  a  draught,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  more  or  less  in 
“  Basil’s  ”  case,  while  as  an  observatory  feeder  a  better  cannot  be  desired. 

The  shallow  frame  with  strips  of  glass  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
“  state  of  their  supply  ”  can  but  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  real 
quantity.  Never  trust  to  having  the  necessity  to  examine  during  winter, 
but  always  give  bees  sufficient  syrup  made  from  best  refined  cane  sugar 
in  August,  and  have  it  rather  thin  than  thick,  and  always  boil  for  one 
minute.  Glass  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  is  not  commendable,  con¬ 
densing  the  moisture  from  the  bees  may  cause  mischief  ;  besides  glass  in 
such  a  position  soon  loses  its  transparency.  The  principle  of  being  able 
to  extract  any  one  frame  without  exposing  the  rest  is  good. 

Floorboards  as  well  as  division  boards  should  be  cleaned  and 
thoroughly  dried  now,  then  on  the  first  mild  day  immediately  after  the 
bees  have  had  a  thorough  airing  from  January  on,  when  a  second  or 
third  cleansing  may  be  resorted  to,  but  never  unless  on  such  mild  days  as 
the  bees  have  flown.  If  perforated  zinc  floors  were  used  they  would  not 
only  do  away  with  damp,  but  obviate  the  necessity  of  cleaning  floors 
(at  least  oftener  than  once  a  year)  unless  in  the  frequent  withdrawal  of 
under  sliding  floor,  which  is  beneficial  in  reducing  the  number  of  bee 
parasites. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper.] 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  TOP  OF  A  FRAME  HIVF. 

Kindly  give  me  an  opinion  through  your  journal  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  top  of  a  bar-frame  hive  made  (1)  for  feeding,  (2)  for  viewing 
frames  and  taking  them  out. 

(1) ,  Frame,  simply  sides  and  ends  standing  over  a  quilt  (the  quilt 
having  a  hole  2  inches  squares)  made  with  three  divisions,  the  end  divi¬ 
sions  covered  with  glass  under  which  the  bees  travel  on  the  top  of  the  quilt 
to  eat  flour  cake  or  candy.  The  centre  division  is  made  with  a  platform 
over  which  is  placed  a  frame  covered  with  perforated  zinc  for  a  feeding 
bottle.  By  simply  raising  the  chaff  bag  the  owner  can  see  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  bees  the  state  of  their  supply  of  cake  or  candy.  This  covered 
with  another  quilt  can  have  a  good  thickness  of  chaff  over  it. 

(2) ,  A  very  shallow  frame  in  which  are  strips  of  glass  running  the 
same  way  as  frames,  and  close  upon  their  tops,  so  that  the  inside  may  be 
viewed  on  the  removal  of  quilt  which  covers  the  glass  without  letting 
out  the  bees,  and  on  the  removal  of  any  one  piece  of  glass  the  frame 
under  it  can  be  taken  out  without  uncovering  several,  as  must  be  neces¬ 
sarily  done  with  a  quilt. 

(3) ,  How  often  does  a  hive  floor  require  to  be  cleaned  ? — Basil, 
Norfolk. 

[Like  many  other  matters  the  construction  and  management  of  hives 
and  bees  arising  from  fancy  is  what  gives  zest  and  pleasure  to  the  owner 
and  not  unseldom  leads  to  great  results,  therefore  no  one  has  a  right  to 
find  fault  with  another  system  so  long  as  it  does  not  interrupt  the  general 
progress  of  the  science.  The  frame  over  a  quilt  is  an  old  contrivance.  We 
have  used  similar  contrivances  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  are  not 
so  good  as  a  piece  of  Indian  matting  laid  close  to  the  frames,  then  over  it 
either  meadow  hay  or  straw  to  the  depth  of  4  or  .5  inches,  and  close  to 
the  outer  case,  which  should  rhe  somewhat  above  the  inner  one  ;  or  if 
single  cased  the  straw  should  be  brought  down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
hive.  This  arrangement  does  not  interfere  with  feeding  either  wdth 


*  J  All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Chrysanthemum  Blooms  {Young  Grower). — AVe  can  only  describe  the 
blooms  you  have  sent  of  fair  average  quality,  and  by  no  means  can  they  be 
considered  as  representing  a  good  “standard  of  excellence.”  Very  much 
finer  examples  will  win  all  the  best  prizes  at  the  chief  metropolitan  shows. 
Still,  as  you  are  a  “  young  grower,”  your  flowers  are  creditable,  and  we 
advise  you  to  persevere,  as  we  feel  convinced  you  will  do  better  another  year. 
Many  worse  blooms  are  exhibited  than  those  before  us. 

Balsam  Tree  (//.  C.). — In  all  probability  the  shrub  to  which  you  refer 
under  the  above  name  is  Cistus  Ladaniferus.  The  product  furnished  by  the 
plants  of  this  family  is  a  resinous  substance.  It  is  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  Cistus  Ladaniferus,  C.  laurifolius,  C.  Ledon  and  C,  creticus.  The  first  is 
well  known  in  the  gaidens  of  this  country  as  Gum  Cistus.  Upon  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  these  shrubs  a  juice  exudes  which  is  collected  by  means  of 
an  instrument  made  with  leather  straps  united  together  and  arranged  like 
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the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  these  are  drawn  over  the  plant.  The  juice  adheres 
to  the  pieces  of  leather,  and  is  afterwards  separated  by  scraping  with  a  knife. 
Formerly,  according  to  Guibourt,  it  was  gathered  from  the  beards  of  the 
goats,  whereon  it  collected  while  the  animals  browsed  on  the  plant.  It  is  a 
stimulant  expectorant,  and  was  formerly  given  in  catarrhal  and  dysenteric 
affections.  At  present  it  is  used  in  plaisters  and  sometimes  for  fumigation. 
It  is  frequently  employed  by  perfumers  in  the  preparation  of  cosmetics  ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  torcli''s. 

Heating  {J.  E.). — you  ask  us  to  do  what  we  have  never  done,  nor,  as  we 
have  many  times  stated,  we  cannot  do — that  is,  to  name  what  “  we  consider 
the  best  boiler.”  Since  several  boilers  answer  most  sati.sfactorily  we  should 
by  naming  one  do  an  injustice  to  others.  As  your  tradesman  is  capable  of 
fixing  pipes  he  will  be  capable  of  selecting  a  boiler  suitable  to  the  position 
from  the  illustrated  catalogues  of  vendors  that  may  be  had  on  application. 
With  the  particular  boiler  you  name  we  have  had  no  experience.  The  water 
will  circulate  very  well  in  the  syphon  you  show  in  your  sketch,  and  if  you 
have  much  heat  being  wasted  you  might  with  advantage  carry  out  your 
project.  Let  the  pipes  rise  gradually,  and  at  the  highest  point  insert  a  small 
pipe  and  connect  it  with  an  expansion  box  above,  capable  of  holding  about 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  all  will  be  safe  ;  but  without  such  provision  the  pipes 
would  be  in  danger  of  bursting. 

Blue-flowered  Shamrock  {E.  J.  Warren)  — The  above  is  the  popular 
name  of  the  blue-flowered  plant  you  have  sent  us,  its  botanical  name  being 
Parochmtus  communis.  Very  rarely  indeed  do  we  receive  specimens  of 
this  pretty  plant,  and  we  devote  more  prominent  attention  to  it  by 
publishing  a  figure  and  note  pertaining  to  it  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  ; — 
‘‘  A  graceful  plant  of  trailing  Trefoil-like  habit,  admirably  adapted  for 
planting  out  on  sheltered  rockwork  in  May  in  a  position  where  it  may 
droop  over  a  mossy  stove  in  a  natural  way  and  display  its  pretty  little  Pea¬ 
like  flowers.  It  is  by  no  means  new,  and  by  no  means  too  plentiful  in 


cultivation,  nor  is  it  quite  hardy  except  in  very'  mild  climates  near  the  sea  ; 
but  it  is  well  worth  preserving  in  a  cool  house  during  the  winter,  giving  it 
a  suitable  place  outside  as  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  has  passed  away. 
As  a  basket  plant  in  a  cool  greenhouse  it  is  most  charming,  its  trailing 
shoots  depending,  as  shown  in  our  sketch,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of 
torquoise-blue  flowers,  which  remind  one  of  those  of  the  common  Chick 
Pea  (Lathyrus  sativus),  but  are  green,  brighter,  and  more  lovely  in  colouring. 
Readily  propagated  by  division,  it  deserves  a  place  in  all  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas.” 

Celery  Diseased  (J.  Green). — Your  sp  eimens  have  been  examined  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  who  says — “  The  name  of  the  fungus  which  covers  Celery  leaves 
with  dark  brown  spots  is  Puccinia  apii.  When  seeds  are  sown  which  have 
been  gathered  from  diseased  Celery  plants  the  youngest  seedlings  suffer  from 
the  same  disease  as  the  parent  plants.  If  alternate  rows  of  seeds  are  sown, 
one  row  with  seeds  taken  from  diseased  plants,  the  other  from  sound  plants, 
the  first  row  will  exhibit  diseased  seedlings  and  the  other  seedlings  free  from 
disease.  The  same  phenomenon  holds  good  with  seeds  taken  from  diseased 
and  sound  Hollyhocks,  with  seeds  from  mildewed  and  clean  corn,  and  with 
the  seeds  and  seedlings  of  other  plants  which  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 
parasitic  fungi.  We  have,  with  many  facts  like  the  above  in  view,  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  (which  has,  however,  met  with  great  opposition),  that 


many  diseases  of  plants,  like  certain  diseases  of  animals,  are  hereditary.  The 
spawn  or  mycelium  of  the  fungus  can  sometimes  be  seen  inside  the  seed. 
Our  advic’,  therefore,  always  is — burn  or  deeply  bury  all  infected  foliage, 
stems,  or  roots,  and  never  harvest  seeds  from  diseased  plants.  In  some  cases 
of  plant  diseases,  where  the  disease  is  known  to  be  not  hereditary,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  amongst  certain  breeds  to  take  disease.  In  continental 
books  the  Celery  fungus  is  now  termed  Puccinia  bullata,  the  same  parasite 
grows  on  Hemlock  (Conium),  Fool’s  Parsley  (HUthusa),  as  well  as  on  Celery, 
(Apium).  The  varieties  have  been  distinguished  as  P.  conii,  P.  mthusse,  and 
P.  apii.”  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  plants  so  seriously  affected, 
and  we  can  only  suggest  applications  of  sulphur.  Seed  should  be  obtained 
from  another  source  next  year,  and  the  crop  grown  in  another  part  of  the 
garden. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemums  [J.  A.). — As  you  do  not  say  what  kinds  you 
desire  to  grow  we  give  the  names  of  thirty  excellent  incurved  varieties  for 
exhibition,  as  follows  : — Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Empress  of  India,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Queen  of  England,  Barbara, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mr.  Bunn,  Lady 
Hardinge,  John  Salter,  White  Venus,  Refulgence,  Nil  Besperandum,  Mrs. 
G.  Rundle,  Prince  of  Wales,  Alfred  Salter,  Venus,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Cherub,  Mr. 
G.  Glenny,  Prince.?s  Beatrice,  Lady  Slade,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
White  Globe,  Novelty,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  White  Beverley.  If  you  desire 
a  selection  of  other  sections  please  state  them  and  the  number  required, 
and  your  letter  shall  have  attention. 

Trellis  for  Peach  House  [Blandford). — Three  trees  are  a  proper  number 
to  plant  in  front  of  the  house  for  covering  the  trellis,  and  18  inches  a  suit¬ 
able  distance  to  plant  them  from  the  front  of  the  house.  The  trellis  should 
be  run  up  in  a  curve  18  inches  from  the  glass  and  taken  up  the  roof 
about  6  feet,  calculating  from  the  eave  plate,  it  being  an  advantage 
if  the  upper  3  feet  of  the  trellis  be  depressed  18  inches  more  from  the 
glass  than  the  other  part,  or  be  3  feet  from  the  glass  at  the  top 
(vertical)  part  of  the  trellis,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  trees  on  the  back  wall 
receiving  light  to  their  base.  This  will  afford  both  sets  of  trees  the  fullest 
advantage,  and  is  better  than  a  trellis  in  front  fixed  3  to  4  feet  high  for  the 
front  trees,  though  w'e  have  seen  them  doing  fairly  well  on  such  trellises, 
yet  we  prefer  the  others.  The  trees  on  a  curved  trellis  should  be  trained 
on  the  side  next  the  glass,  as  they  are  difficult  to  train  and  tie  when  on  the 
under.  The  trees  on  the  back  wall  will  ripen  their  fruit  perfectly  if  you 
have  the  trellis  in  front  low  enough  to  allow  of  the  light  reaching  them 
unobstructed.  It  would  have  been  better  had  a  part  of  the  front  lights 
been  made  to  open  so  as  to  allow  of  through  ventilation — indeed,  it  is  a 
necessity  of  successful  treatment,  and  ought  to  be  provided,  or  the  house 
will  become  much  too  hot  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 

Names  of  Fruits  {F.  tf  A.  Dichson  cf  Co). — 1,  Golden  Reinette  ;  2,  Not 
known.  (IF.  cf  J.  B.,  Stamford). — Th=^re  was  no  letter  accompanying  the 
three  Apples.  {M.  J.  B.). — 1,  Winter  Pearmain  ;  2,  Calville  Rouge  d’Hiver  ; 
3,  Borsdorfer.  (IF.  Af.  Bose). — Early  Nonpareil.  {B.  C.  IF.). — 1,  Blenheim 
Pippin  ;  Cox’s  Pomona  ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  Gold  n  Winter  Pearmain  ; 
5,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin;  0,  Gravenstein.  {Houghton  Purchase). — 1,  2,  and 
4  appear  to  be  Lady  Henniker  ;  3  is  Autumn  Pearmain.  {F.  Geeson). — The 
Apples  are  not  known.  The  Pear  is  Beurrd  d’Amanlis.  {By  G.  IF.  B.). — A 
parcel  containing  two  Pears  thus  marked  on  the  address  without  any  letter. 
The  large  Pear  is  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  the  small  one  Seckle.  {J.  E. 
Waiting). — The  Brown  Pear  is  Chaumontel,  the  green  one  Napoleon,  both 
very  fine  specimens.  (A'.  Loughgall,  No.  2  Box). — 1,  Hollandbury  ;  2,  Not 
known  ;  3,  Catshead  undoubtedly^ ;  4,  Transparent  Codlin  ;  5,  Not  known  ; 
G,  Longville’s  Kernel.  (L.  T.  T.). — We  can  only  identify  4,  Brabant  Belle- 
fleur,  and  5,  Catshead.  {E.  B.).— 1,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  2,  Adams’  Pearmain  ; 
3,  Syke  House  Russet.  {H.  G.).— 1,  Groom’s  Princess  Royal ;  3,  Bergamotte 
Esperen  ;  5,  Urbaniste;  G,  Eyewood,  {Noughton  Purchase). — Single  Apple 
is  Wormsley  Pippin.  {J.  Crerar). — 1,  Hanwell  Souring;  2,  Kentish  Fill- 
basket  ;  3,  Baxter’s  Pearmain  ;  4,  not  known.  Several  other  parcels  re¬ 
main  for  examination  on  a  future  occasion. 

Names  of  Plants  (B.  B.).— Specimens  should  be  carefully  packed  in  small 
boxes,  not  crushed  into  letters  to  bo  smashed  by  the  post-offices  punches. 
1,  Crushed  ;  2,  Ficus  Paicelli ;  3,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  4,  Nephrolepis  ex- 
altata  ;  5,  Chorozema,  species  not  distinguishable  without  flowers  ;  6,  Cannot 
be  named  wiihout  flowers  {G.  Smith). — Paulownia  imperialis.  {G.J.W.). 
— 1,  Maxillaria  picta  ;  3,  See  illustration  above;  4,  Sedum  carneum  varie- 
gatum  ;  5,  S.  azoideum  variegatum. 

Erratum. — The  Fern  shown  by  Mr.  Stottenhofi  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  was  Scolopendrium  Kelwayi,  not  Helwezii,  as  printed  on  page  373 
last  week. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— October  29th. 
Trade  qaiet,  prices  remaining  without  alteration,  except  Cobs,  which  are 


in  good 


condition. 


FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

J  sieve 

2 

6 

to  S 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

8 

u 

» 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . . 

per 

100  lbs. 

65 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

|~sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  ft. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums  . 

i  Sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..  ft. 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  ft. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  ..  .. 

, 

* .  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

0 

0 

7 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes  .  • 

dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lettuce  ..  .. 

dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

G 

Beans,  Kidney 

ft. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts 

^  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

CAlerv 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers 

each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

0 

s 

0 

0 

Endive  .. 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  •  •  •  • 

bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  . . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 
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BOOT  CHOPS. 

Now  that  the  root  crops  are  fast  being  gathered  from  the  land, 
and  results  impress  themselves  clearly  upon  the  mind,  it  is  well  to  take 
note  of  success  or  failure  in  what  has  proved  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  seasons  for  root  culture  generally  that  we  have  ever  known. 
In  doing  this  extreme  views  ought  certainly  to  be  avoided — a  failure 
in  so  exceptional  a  season  should  not  materially  influence  future 
measures,  unless,  indeed,  it  excites  to  more  earnest  eftorts  to  combat 
and  overcome  causes  of  failure  with  which  it  is  possible  to  contend. 
For  ourselves  we  have  no  instance  of  downright  failure  to  record. 
It  is  true  that  Swedes  are  somewhat  thin  upon  the  land  and  under¬ 
sized,  but  other  crops  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  late-sown  Turnips 
have  thriven  so  well  under  the  kindly  influence  of  genial  autumn 
weather  as  to  more  than  make  up  for  the  Swede  deficiency.  We 
attribute  our  success  in  some  measure  to  early  sowing,  and  to  the  use 
of  half-dressings  of  farmyard  manure  and  half  of  artificial  manure 
specially  selected  for  the  purpose,  obtained  separately  from  the 
manure  merchants  and  mixed  at  the  farm.  The  manure  used  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  mixture  per  acre  of  three  quarters  cwt.  nitrate  of  potash, 
half  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  2^  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour,  24  cwt.  ground 
coprolite,  and  #0  to  30  tons  farmyard  manure.  For  Potatoes,  Turnips, 
Parsnips,  and  Carrots  the  farmyard  manure  was  spread  and  ploughed 
in,  the  artificial  manure  being  sown  and  harrowed  into  the  surface 
after  the  seed  was  sown,  with  the  exception  of  the  Potatoes,  to  which 
it  was  applied  along  the  furrows  before  the  doublr-breasted  plough, 
so  that  the  first  growth  from  the  seed  tubers  derived  immediate  benefit 
from  it.  The  larger  quantity  of  farmyard  manure  was  applied  to 
some  exceptionally  poor  land  with  satisfactory  results,  the  crop  thriv¬ 
ing  and  yielding  well  dest«te  the  drought.  The  large  per-centage  of 
water  in  farmyard  manure  is  undoubtedly  highly  beneficial  in  a  time 
of  severe  drought,  and  it  should  not  lightly  be  dispensed  with  in  root 
culture. 

Who  can  place  root  crops  in  the  order  of  merit?  If  ws  venture 
to  assign  the  first  place  to  Potatoes,  how  many  of  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  ?  and  yet  we  do  so  place  them  for  all  farmers  having 
suitable  facilities  for  the  timely  and  prompt  disposal  of  the  crop  the 
moment  it  is  ready  for  market.  Why  is  it  that  the  farmers  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Scilly^  Isles  devote  so  much  land 
to  the  culture  of  Potatoes  ?  Simply  because  the  early  maturity  of 
the  crop  enables  them  to  obtain  a  ready  market  and  high  price  for  it. 
For  farmers  generally  second  early  Potatoes  answer  well  under  high 
culture,  coming  oft:  the  land  in  good  time  for  a  crop  of  Turnips  or  a 
green  crop  to  follow.  Such  Potatoes  generally  ripen  before  the 
showery  weather  comes,  which  so  frequently  spoils  the  best  of  the  late 
tubers.  In  any  of  the  home  counties  dealers  will  buy  the  crop  in  the 
fields,  taking  all  risk  of  loss  and  the  expense  of  lifting  the  crop  oft 
the  growers’  hands.  Such  a  plan  is,  however,  by  no  means  commend¬ 
able,  for  surely  the  grower  ought  to  be  able  to  lift  the  crop  more 
cheaply  than  a  dealer,  and  it  is  the  man  who  looks  sharply  after  such 
trifles  that  succeeds  in  these  hard  times.  Decide  now  how  much  land 
is  to  be  planted  with  Potatoes  next  season,  select  the  seed  at  once, 
and  lay  it  out  thinly  in  a  light  airy  lodge  or  cellar  where  it  is  safe 
from  frost,  so  that  there  is  no  exhaustion  of  the  tubers  by  premature 
sprouting  and  a  subsequent  weakly  growth. 

Mangolds  are  certainly  our  most  valuable  root  crop  this  year  for 
feeding  purposes.  We  have  not  ascertained  closely  the  weight  grown 
per  acre,  but  the  crop  is  a  heavy  one — remarkably  so  for  the  year, 
some  of  the  roots  weighing  from  20  to  upwards  of  22  lbs.  each.  The 
sort  is  Sutton’s  Mammoth  Long  Red,  and  the  weight  of  single  roots 
grown  in  our  thin  soil  compares  not  unfavourably  with  the  thiriv- six- 
pounders  of  deep  rich  soils  in  a  good  root  season.  Pulped  and  mixed 
Avith  chaff,  after  a  due  amount  of  fermentation.  Mangolds  will  be 
used  as  soon  as  the  cattle  are  housed  for  the  winter  onwards  to  the 
spring.  Dairy  cows  derive  much  benefit  from  this  root,  but  it  is  our 
practice  to  begin  feeding  them  with  Carrots,  which  do  much  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  the  cows  thrive  upon  and  are  very 
fond  of  them.  Red  Intermediate  Carrot  answers  best  in  our  thin 
soil  ;  the  crop  is  heavy,  the  short  thick  Carrots  telling  well  in  bulk, 
and  the  crisp,  sweet,  juicy  roots  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  quality. 
No  home  farm  should  be  without  its  winter  supply  of  this  somewhat 
neglected  but  highly  valuable  crop. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Labour. — Early-sown  corn  has  come  up  strongly 


and  well.  Corn-sowing  still  goes  briskly  on,  and  with  such  favourable 
weather  good  seed  beds  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Well  will  it 
be  to  press  on  the  work  so  that  the  plants  may  be  fairly  strong  and 
established  in  the  soil  before  severe  frost  occurs.  The  dry  firm  condition 
of  the  soil  renders  the  carting  of  roots  much  lighter  than  usual,  and  the 
roots  go  to  the  clamps  fairly  dry  and  clean.  When  roots  are  required  for 
late  folding  upon  the  field  in  which  they  were  grown,  it  is  a  saving  of 
labour  both  in  clamping  and  folding  if  the  roots  are  put  into  small  clamps 
in  parallel  rows  across  the  fields,  so  that  the  labour  of  carting  to  the  folds 
may  be  lessened  or  altogether  avoided — an  important  matter  when  the 
land  is  wet  and  heavy  in  winter.  Perhaps  the  easiest  and  best  way  of 
doing  this  for  Swedes  is  to  strike  a  deep  furrow  between  every  third  or 
fourth  row,  according  to  the  size  of  the  roots,  to  take  the  roots  on  each 
side  of  the  furrow,  put  them  closely  together  in  it,  and  then  run  the 
plough  along  both  sides  closely  so  as  to  turn  soil  upon  the  roots,  a  man 
following  with  a  spade  or  Canterburj'  hoe  to  close  any  opening  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  Our  first  piece  of  meadow  land  is  ready  for  inanure, 
and  carting  is  being  done  as  fast  as  possible.  The  plump  firm  condition  of 
the  land  has  rendered  this  possible  ;  it  is  not  always  so  in  October,  the 
rainfall  being  usually  heavy  in  this  month.  Carting  upon  cur  hill  farm 
is  so  heavy  a  business  that  we  are  reducing  it  as  much  as  possible,  and 
using  more  artificial  manure  every  year.  The  possibility  and  advantage 
of  the  substitution  of  artifieial  for  farmyard  manure  was  first  of  all  forced 
upon  us  ow'ing  to  our  having  a  meadow  atop  of  a  steep  hill  nearly 
200  feet  above  the  cattle  yards.  A  dressing  of  half-inch  bones,  followed 
by  annual  dressings  of  artificial  manure,  has  brought  this  meadow  into 
prime  condition  both  for  the  production  of  hay  and  feeding  purposes, 
and  we  have  now  no  better  land  upon  any  part  of  the  home  farm. 

Live  Stock. — Grass  continues  so  abundant  that  most  of  the  cows  and 
young  stock  have  required  nothing  else,  and  are  in  high  lusty  condition. 
So  mild  an  October  is  a  great  boon,  making,  as  it  does,  such  a  material 
difference  in  the  consumption  of  dry  food  and  roots.  Many  farmers  are 
already  folding  lambs  upon  Turnips  ;  we  have  not  done  so,  for  acorns 
have  been  so  abundant  and  the  grass  so  sound  and  wholesome  that  very 
little  scouring  is  perceptible  among  the  lambs,  and  the  sheep  have  much 
improved  in  condition.  We  have  begun  killing  pigs  of  about  GO  lbs. 
weight,  and  termed  porkers.  Such  pork  is  tender  and  delicious,  and  is 
much  liked  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Bacon  pigs  are  forward  in  size 
and  condition,  and  killing  and  curing  will  be  begun  earlier  than  usual, 
of  which  we  are  glad,  for  the  consumption  of  corn  is  exceptionally  heavy 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  with  pigs  to  fatten,  as  well  as  turkeys, 
geese,  and  other  poultry. 

Erratum, — In  the  article  on  Winter  Oats  last  week,  page  38G, 
“sowing  the  crop”  should  be  “saving  the  crop.”  Also  in  the  Live 
S‘.o  k  note  “hoose  worm”  is  misprinted  “  loose  worm.” 


FATTENING  GEESE. 

Will  you  plea=e  tell  me  wh'ch  is  the  best  way  to  fatten  geese?  I 
have  eighteen  that  I  want  fat  by  Christmas.  I  have  a  large  meadow,  and  am 
giving  the  geese  Indian  corn  at  present.  Must  I  shut  them  up  ? — Home 
Farm. 

[A  small  enclosure  of  grasi  with  a  pool  of  water  where  the  geese  can 
have  exercise  without  wandering  away  answers  much  better  than  confine¬ 
ment  in  a  close  pen.  Feed  regularly  three  times  daily  with  ground  Oats 
and  Potatoes  cooked  and  mixed  with  the  Oats,  using  enough  water  to  work 
it  into  a  soft  paste,  and  feed  once  with  Maize.  Baileymeal  is  sometimes 
used  in  preference  to  the  oats,  but  we  regard  the  oatmeal  as  most 
nutritious,  and  always  use  it  with  excellent  results.  A  little  experience 
will  soon  show  you  how  much  food  is  required  each  time,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  all  the  food  given  eaten  at  once  each  time  of  feeding,  and  not  to  have 
a  quantity  left  to  become  sour  and  unwholesome.] 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camdex  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32'40’'  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

y  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

a 

a 

£4 

1884. 

October. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32‘< 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter, 

Direction 
of  AVind. 

1 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

gras.s. 

Inches. 

dev. 

deer. 

dee. 

dee. 

deg. 

dee. 

dee. 

In, 

Sunday  . 

.  19 

3'».350 

53  2 

.51.0 

W. 

.52.5 

62.0 

46.2 

92.7 

40.5 

— 

Monday . 

20 

30.36 

40  3 

46.1 

AV. 

52.2 

54.8 

40.2 

64.9 

33.4 

— 

Tuesday . 

*?.] 

30.38.5 

48.4 

43  9 

s.w. 

51.8 

53.0 

46.4 

59.8 

45.6 

— 

Wednesday  . 

22 

30.247 

49  9 

47.0 

E. 

50.9 

67.6 

42.1 

75.8 

33.0 

— 

Thursday  ... 

23 

3(».0()6 

42.0 

42.0 

N. 

49.8 

54.t 

39  3 

CC6 

30.1 

— 

Friday . 

94 

20  936 

45.1 

44.4 

N. 

49.4 

54.5 

39.9 

78.7 

34.6 

— 

Saturday  ... 

25 

80.124 

3.5.9 

35.9 

S.AV. 

43.3 

52  2 

33.8 

ei.4 

26.7 

0.079 

30.202 

46.3 

44.3 

50.7 

00-5 

41.1 

71.4 

318 

0.107 

REMARKS. 

loth. — Fine  bright  morning,  fair  afternoon  and  evening. 

SOth. — Fair  and  pleaeaut,  but  no  sun. 

21st.— Dull;  slight  fog. 

22nd. — Duli  early  ;  fine  bright  day. 

28rd. — Dense  fog  early  and  dull  aU  day,  except  for  a  short  time  at  noon. 

24th. — Fine  and  bright. 

25th. — Fog  early ;  a  little  sun  about  midday ;  fair  after,  but  barometer  falling  fast.  The 
rain  entered  to  this  date  fell  between  8  and  9  a.m.  on  26th. 

A  lainless  week,  following  five  rainless  days  in  the  previous  one,  is  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon  for  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  wettest  period  of  the  year.  The  barometer 
keeps  high  and  the  temperature  near  the  average. — G.  J.  Symons. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

M 

6 

Th 

Soutbampten  Show  (two  days). 

7 

F 

Havant  Show. 

8 

S 

9 

SUN 

22nd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

10 

M 

Stoke  Newington  Show  (two  days). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  A  M. 
Croydon,  Lambeth,  Putney,  and  Kiugston  Shows. 

11 

TU 

12 

W 

Royal  Aquarium,  AVestminster.  Bath  and  Colchester  Shows. 

THE  GRAPE  SEASON. 

{Contimted frontpage  3S8.) 

HEN  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  was  first  sent 
out  it  was  extensively  planted,  but  so  disap¬ 
pointing  did  it  prove  that  probably  one-half 
of  those  planted  were  rooted  out  again.  In 
the  gardens  where  I  was  acting  as  foreman  it 
was  at  once  given  a  trial,  a  very  favourable 
position  in  the  late  vinery  being  assigned  to 
it.  It  grew  strongly,  and  in  due  course  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  of  very  fine  well-shouldered 
bunches.  The  berries  set  evenly  and  swelled  to  a  good  size, 
but  the  colour  was  a  sickly  red,  and  altogether  proved  a  dis¬ 
figurement  to  an  otherwise  really  fine  house  of  Grapes.  The 
next  season  no  improvement  was  appj.rent,  and  the  Vine  was 
removed.  Our  experience  was  only  too  similar  to  that  in 
numerous  other  vineries  ;  but,  as  it  proved,  we  erred  in  so 
soon  cutting  it  out,  as  those  who  retained  their  Vines  soon 
found  it  gradually  acquired  a  stronger  constitution,  with  the 
consequent  great  improvement  in  the  colour.  It  appears 
the  great  demand  for  the  variety  led  to  its  being  propagated 
at  a  rapid  rate,  being,  in  fact,  increased  principally  from 
green  wood  or  growing  shoots,  much  as  we  would  propagate 
softwooded  plants,  and  this  completely  ruined  its  constitu¬ 
tion  for  several  years.  Now  no  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  colouring,  though  in  some  cases  the  foliage  appears  to  be 
rather  flimsy,  and  a  slight  shading  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  scorching.  All  black  Grapes  colour  best  under  a 
liberal  amount  of  foliage,  but  with  none  is  this  more  apparent 
than  with  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat.  It  really  forces  well,  and 
can  be  had  well  coloured  and  of  excellent  quality  early  in 
July ;  but  it  is  of  greatest  value  in  a  late  house,  and  I  am 
not  wide  of  the  mark  when  I  assert  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
the  best  late  Grape  we  have. 

Lady  Downe’s  is  perhaps  a  longer  keeper,  but  is,  afcer  all 
that  has  been  written  in  its  favour,  somewhat  fickle.  At 
any  rate,  I  could  point  to  more  better  finished  and  heavier 
crops  of  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat  than  of  Lady  Downe’s,  and  I 
certainly  prefer  the  quality  of  the  former.  Lady  Downe’s  is 
apt  to  produce  rather  too  small  bunches,  and  in  many  houses 
scalding  of  the  berries  is  very  prevalent.  We  prevent  this 
by  leaving  a  little  front  and  top  ventilation  on  the  house, 
and  the  pipes  fairly  hot  during  the  nights,  directly  the  stoning 
process  is  near  completion.  This  season  supernumeraries  of 
this  variety  were  allowed  to  get  rather  too  dry  at  the  roots 
after  they  were  fairly  coloured,  and  when  the  border  was  well 
soaked  with  water  the  berries  began  to  crack  badly,  though 
other  sorts  under  the  same  treatment  did  not  do  so.  The 
same  misfortune  may  and  often  does  result  where  the  borders 
are  allowed  to  get  very  dry,  under  the  impression  that  this  is 
necessary  to  insure  keeping.  Under  this  treatment  the 
berries  commence  shrivelling  badly  ;  this  leads  to  a  heavy 
watering  being  given,  followed  by  cracking.  In  such  cases 
it  is  a  better  plan  to  gradually  remoisten  the  border,  and 
also  to  keep  a  low  temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere  for  a 
No.  228.— VoL.  IX.,  Third  Skries. 


time,  in  order  to  avoid  exciting  the  Vines  in  any  way.  The 
borders  should  never  be  dried,  then  shrivelling  would 
seldom  occur,  and  the  Grapes  would  also  keep  well,  providing 
a  little  heat  was  turned  on  in  order  to  maintain  a  warm  and 
dry  atmosphere,  this  being  most  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  sugar  in  the  berries,  and  without  which  they  keep  very 
badly. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  Black  Alicante,  and  is 
the  principal  reason  why  it  is  both  very  inferior  in  quality 
and  difficult  to  keep  when  grown  under  cool  or  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  treatment.  To  have  it  really  good  it  should  either  be 
grown  in  a  Muscat  house  or  be  given  Muscat  temperatures, 
and  then  we  should  hear  less  about  its  being  little  better 
than  “  bags  of  sugar  and  water.”  Grown  with  Muscats  it  is 
more  fleshy,  more  sweet,  and  keeps  well.  The  Black  Ali¬ 
cante  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  Grapes  in  appearance  we 
have,  and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  it  will  thoroughly  finish 
a  greater  weight  of  Grapes  than  any  other  variety — in 
fact,  perfect  nearly  double  the  weight  than  does  Lady 
Downe’s.  It  should  not  be  closely  spurred  back,  and  often 
succeeds  best  under  what  is  known  as  the  long- rod  system  of 
training. 

Gros  Colman  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  various  growers,  especially  now  it  is  found  that, 
besides  being  of  noble  appearance,  it  is  also  if  properly  growr. 
good  to  eat.  I  recently  tasted  some  at  Cranmore  Hall  near 
Hhepton  Mallet  that  were  surprisingly  good,  and  Mr.  Moore, 
the  gardener,  and  his  employer  are  delighted  with  it.  It  is 
worked  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  stock,  and  this  may  have 
favourably  influenced  the  scion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  good 
crop  has  been  well  ripened  under  the  same  treatment  as 
given  to  Mrs.  Pince,  Black  Alicante,  and  other  late  Grapes 
in  the  same  house.  At  Longford  Castle  near  Salisbury  Mr. 
Ward  has  several  Vines  of  this  variety,  and  all  finished  off 
good  crops  of  really  fine  bunches,  many  weighing  not  less 
than  4  lbs.,  and  no  fault  is  found  with  the  quality.  The 
mistake  sometimes  made  with  this  and  other  thick-skinned 
Grapes  is  in  starting  them  late.  Early  in  February  is  not 
too  soon  to  start  them,  and  this  admits  of  steady  forcing  and 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  colour  and  ripen  them.  If  the 
ripening  has  to  be  done  in  September  and  October  much  fire 
heat  must  be  given,  and  even  then  the  chances  are  they  will 
not  contain  sufficient  saccharine  matter  to  please  the 
majority  of  connoisseurs. 

Gros  Maroc  is  now  in  great  demand,  and  over-rapid 
propagation  would  appear  to  have  also  injured  this  recently 
reintroduced  and  decidedly  valuable  black  Grape,  or  else 
why  is  such  a  difficulty  experienced  in  establishing  it  on  its 
own  roots  ?  When  first  received  I  heard  that  it  was  a 
curious  variety  to  deal  with,  and  it  proved  to  be  only  too 
true,  as  the  one  I  planted  out  refused  to  grow.  Luckily, 
another  that  was  inarched  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  grew  away 
readily,  and  this  I  find  is  generally  considered  the  best  stock 
for  it.  Have  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Jonrnal  of  Horticulture 
a  healthy  Vine  of  Gros  Maroc  on  its  own  roots,  or  can  they 
point  to  one  ?  This  variety  produces  small  bunches,  fair- 
sized  berries,  which  colour  remarkably  well  and  are  fairly 
good  in  quality.  It  is  also  said  to  be  amenable  to  cool  or 
Black  Hamburgh  treatment,  and  if  this  prove  generally  true 
it  should  be  extensively  grown  by  amateurs  and  all  who 
possess  one  vinery  only.  I  saw  this  variety  in  excellent 
condition  at  Longford  Castle,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Ward  and 
others  will  favour  us  with  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

Alnwick  Seedling  is  also  considered  an  acquisition  among 
late  black  Grapes,  some  authorities  going  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  keepers  This,  I  am  afraid,  will  not 
be  found  correct,  as,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  can  learn,  ils 
season  may  be  said  not  to  extend  beyond  November,  and  I 
have  seen  several  fine  bunches  shrivelling  in  October.  Mr. 
Austin  had  it  particularly  good  when  at  Ashton  Court,  but 
he  does  not  think  it  a  good  keeping  sort ;  neither  do  other 
good  growers  I  could  mention.  I  find  it  possesses  a  good 
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constitution,  and  does  well  on  its  own  roots  or  worked  on 
the  Black  Hamburgh  stock  ;  but  something  must  be  done  to 
assist  setting,  or  it  will  fail  conspicuously.  A  small  globule 
of  moisture  exudes  from  each  pistil,  and  unless  these  are  dis¬ 
persed  either  with  a  syringe  or  dislodged  with  the  hand  they 
will  fail  to  be  affected  either  by  its  own  or  other  pollen  that 
may  be  used  with  a  camel-hair  brush  in  order  to  make 
“  assurance  doubly  sure.”  Alnwick  Seedling  may  be  said  to 
be  of  fairly  good  quality,  but  not  equal  to  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black 
Muscat. 

Gros  Guillaume  is  the  finest  of  all  the  late  black  sorts, 
and  if  kept  till  February  or  March  is  of  excellent  quality.  It 
is  generally  confounded  with  the  Barbarossa.  Gros  Guil¬ 
laume  produces  bunches  rather  sparingly,  but  they  are  of 
grand  dimensions,  and  the  nearly  oval-shaped  berries  are 
of  good  size,  colour  well,  and,  as  before  stated,  are  good 
to  eat.  Some  of  the  best  bunches  I  have  yet  grown  were 
produced  from  a  graft  on  a  Lady  Downe’s,  which  in  its 
turn  had  been  grafted  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  stock.  Only 
about  four  spurs  were  allowed  to  form  on  this  graft,  these 
being  at  the  bend  in  the  rod  near  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  rod  of  Lady  Downe’s  retained  its  cha¬ 
racter,  and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  free 
bearing  and  perfect  colouring  of  the  Gros  Guillaume.  The 
idea  was  conceived  and  carried  out  by  my  predecessor  in  that 
situation,  and  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the 
experiment.  Gros  Guillaume  is  to  be  seen  in  very  fine 
condition  at  Longford  Castle,  several  of  the  bunches  probably 
weighing  not  less  than  10  lbs.  each.  The  grafts  or  eyes  were 
procured  from  Mr.  Eoberts,  gardener  at  Charleville,  County 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  grew  a  bunch 
of  this  variety  weighing  23  lbs. ;  but  whether  his  form  is 
better  than  others  have  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide,  but 
should  think  not. 

West’s  St.  Peter’s  is  a  Grape  that  I  know  but  little  about, 
but  it  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  few  gardens  where  it  is  grown. 
Eoyal  Ascot  was  to  have  been  a  perpetual  bearer,  but  it 
proved  remarkable  only  for  the  great  number  of  ugly  little 
bunches  it  was  capable  of  producing.  It  is  not  worth  house 
room,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  once  popular  and 
easily  grown  Black  Prince.  Chatsworth  Seedling  is  grown 
in  a  few  gardens,  but  I  have  only  seen  it  well  coloured  at 
Heytesbury.  Mr.  Horsefield,  however,  thinks  it  is  not 
needed,  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  Madresfield  Court  and  Mrs. 
Pince,  which  varieties  it  somewhat  resembles. — W.  Iggulden. 


GEOWGNG  DAHLIAS  FOE  EXHIBITION. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  few  practical  hints  to  “  Tyro  ”  on 
this  subject,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  “H.  G.”  in  his 
assertion,  that  he  must  “rise  with  the  sun”  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
the  much-coveted  honour  of  a  first  prize  at  the  Grand  National 
Dahlia  Show.  There  “  H.  G.”  speaks  from  “practical  experience,” 
as  to  produce  such  blooms  as  he  exhibits  one  must  simply  live  amongst 
his  Dahlias.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  “  Tyro  ”  should  not  exhibit 
next  year  with  success  if  he  does  not  begrudge  two  or  three  hours 
daily  in  attending  to  the  plants.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more 
enjoyable  than  a  walk  through  the  Dahlias  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  ; 
besides,  it  is  the  best  time  to  catch  our  enemies  the  slugs  ;  and  “  Tyro’s  ’’ 
reward  for  an  extra  hour’s  work  morning  and  evening  will  be  the 
height  of  his  ambition— viz ,  a  first  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Dahlia  Show. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  that  “  Tyro  ”  wishes  to  exhibit 
in  the  classes  for  twelve  Show,  twelve  Fancies,  and  six  or  twelve 
Bouquet  varieties.  The  plants  should  be  ordered  in  April,  so  as  to 
ensure  obtaining  useful  examples  early  in  May.  As  soon  as  they 
come  to  hand  they  will  require  shifting  into  a  larger  size  pot — say 
go’s  or  48's,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  in  which 
they  may  remain  till  the  time  comes  for  planting  out.  In  a  few  days 
they  can  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  the  lights  taken  off  .in 
favourable  weather,  as  it  is  essential  to  have  stout  short-jointed 
plants  by  the  end  of  May. 

The  situation  is  very  important,  as  Dahlias  cannot  be  grown 
successfully  if  they  are  crowded  amongst  other  plants  ;  they  become 
drawn,  and  are  much  injured  by  insects.  Let  them  have  an  open 
position  to  themselves,  the  ground  being  double-trenched  in  the 
winter.  The  beds  should  always  be  prepared  by  the  beginning  of 


May  at  the  latest,  and  a  little  Lettuce  may  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  be  placed,  as  slugs  are  very  fond  of  ih  The  beds 
should  be  4  feet  in  width  at  least,  5  feet  would  be  better,  with  a 
footpath,  and  4  feet  between  the  plants.  A  stake  should  be  put  at 
each  position  before  planting  is  commenced,  as  it  injures  the  roots 
if  done  after.  The  stake  must  be  strong  and  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground,  as  Dahlias  when  fully  grown  are  very  heavy,  and  unless 
securely  tied  to  a  good  stake  they  would  be  likely  to  be  injured 
in  rough  weather. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  the  last  week  in  May  ;  if  done  sooner 
there  is  great  risk  of  the  shoots  being  killed  by  frost,  which  we 
have  had  here  up  to  the  third  week  in  May,  and  occasionally  even 
in  June.  Besides,  the  plants  are  not  losing  time  if  they  have  been 
potted  as  advised.  As  soon  as  the  planting  is  finished  they  must 
be  watered  sufficiently  to  settle  the  soil,  and  then  at  night  have  some 
fresh-slaked  lime  at  hand  to  throw  closely  round  the  stems.  This 
must  be  done  frequently,  especially  after  showers,  when  slugs  come 
out  in  great  numbers,  and  unless  the  utmost  care  is  taken  some  of  the 
plants  are  sure  to  be  eaten.  Search  should  be  made  for  these  pests 
morning  and  night  ;  we  have  caught  at  least  half  a  dozen  on  a  plant 
at  one  time  this  season.  About  the  beginning  of  July  give  them  a 
dressing  of  half-decayed  manure  ;  it  should  be  put  on  liberally  and 
dug  in  round  the  plant — not  too  near,  or  the  roots  will  be  disturbed. 
Cow  manure  is  best  on  hot  light  soils,  as  in  hot  dry  weather,  like  w'e 
have  had  during  the  past  summer,  it  keeps  the  roots  cool.  Give  the 
plants  a  good  watering  over  the  beds,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
progress  they  will  make.  When  growing  fast  more  stakes  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  side  branches,  and  thinning  will  he  attended 
to,  as  cutting  out  large  branches  injures  them.  The  Dahlia  cannot  be 
grown  to  perfection  if  allowed  to  carry  the  whole  of  its  branches. 
Six  or  eight  at  the  top,  and  the  same  number  at  the  bottom,  according 
to  the  space  the  plants  have,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  dozen  good 
blooms. 

Disbudding  requires  care  and  discrimination.  Select  those  with 
a  round  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  avoid  all  with  deformed  centres. 
Some  sorts  want  very  little,  and  others  much  disbudding.  For 
instance,  a  large  flower  like  the  Kev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  may  be 
allowed  to  carry  as  many  as  three  blooms  on  each  branch,  merely 
rubbing  out  the  small  shoots  as  they  appear  ;  while  a  medium-size 
flower  like  Sunbeam  must  only  be  allowed  one.  If  the  weather  is 
hot  and  dry  they  will  need  watering,  as  the  buds  are  swelling.  Water 
must  be  given  liberally  over  the  bed,  and  once  a  week  a  supply  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  a  great  help. 

We  will  now  suppose  we  are  within  a  fortnight  of  the  show 
which  we  are  preparing  for,  when  the  Dahlias  will  need  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Early  in  the  morning  earwigs  should  be  searched  for,  and  if 
this  is  neglected  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  buds  we  are  depending 
upon  for  our  finest  blooms  may  be  completely  spoiled.  Pieces 
of  Bean  stalks  placed  among  the  plants  make  excellent  traps  ; 
but  the  simplest  way  to  catch  them  is  to  put  a  pot  on  the  centre 
stake,  place  your  hand  round  it,  remove  the  pot,  and  destroy  them. 
The  buds  must  also  be  protected  with  cotton  wool  tied  lightly  on  the 
stalk,  just  under  the  bud  ;  and  in  the  evening,  as  a  further  safeguard, 
pure  indiarubber  which  has  been  dissolved  by  heat  should  be  put 
round  about  6  inches  from  the  top,  just  like  a  ring  round  the  stalk. 
Remove  any  leaves  which  would  form  a  bridge  for  earwigs  and 
caterpillars,  and  you  will  then  feel  tolerably  safe  from  these  enemies. 
If  the  weather  continues  hot  syringing  the  plants  will  be  very 
beneficial,  and  as  the  blooms  expand  shading  will  be  necessary. 

A  word  of  caution  as  to  cutting  the  blooms  may  be  profitably  given. 
Do  not  cut  until  after  eight  o’clock  at  night,  as  after  a  hot  sultry  day 
the  blooms  are  quite  limp  ;  whereas,  by  waiting  till  the  dew  is  falling, 
the}'-  freshen  wonderfully.  In  reference  to  the  number  of  plants 
required  to  show  tw'elve  blooms  from,  I  advise  not  less  than  fifty,  in 
twenty-five  varieties,  and  I  append  a  list  of  the  finest  Dahlias  in 
cultivation. 

Shoio  Varieties. — Clara,  Emily  Edwards,  Ethel  Britton,  Georgina, 
Canary,  George  Rawlings,  Goldfinder,  Henry  Walton,  Hope,  Harrison 
Weir,  Imperial,  James  Stephen,  James  Vick,  Joseph  Green,  John 
Standish,  J.  C.  Quennell,  John  Henshaw.  Joseph  Ashby,  Mrs.  Harris, 
Mrs.  S.  Hibberd,  Mrs.  AV.  E.  Gladstone,  Mr.  G.  Harris,  Prince 
Bismarck,  Rev.  J.  Goodday,  Sunbeam,  and  William  Rawlings. 

Fancy  Varieties. — Barnaby  Rudge,  Chorister,  Enchantress,  Egyp¬ 
tian  Prince,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Gaiety,  George  Barnes,  Fanny 
Sturt,  Galatea,  Hercules,  Henry  Glasscock,  Hugh  Austin,  Jessie 
McIntosh,  James  O’Brien,  Mis.  Saunders,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Miss 
Browning,  Oracle,  Peacock,  Professor  Fawcett,  Polly  Sandell,  Rev. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Ruby,  Gem,  and  Wizard. — John  Rawlings, 
Romford. 


Eakly-plowering  Reflexed  Chrysanthemums.— Empeboe  op 
China. — As  there  is  no  occasion  to  house  Chrysanthemums  before 
October,  is  there  any  objection  to  classing  all  Chrysanthemums  that 
bloom  in  the  open  air  before,  say,  mid-October,  as  early  flowering  1 
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Many  people  when  they  speak  of  “  early-flowering  varieties  ”  mean  those 
that  bloom  before  mid- September.  It  would  be  well  if  the  point  was 
authoritatively  defined.  There  are  very  few  really  good  early-flowering 
varieties,  and  before  October  there  is  little  occasion  for  them.  La  Neige 
is  probably  the  best  pure  white  early-flowering.  As  I  had  half  a  dozen  of 
Emperor  of  China  in  bloom  on  the  10th  October  in  the  open  air,  and  as  it 
is  free-blooming  and  fine-shaped,  if  the  definition  I  propose  was  acceptable 
this  beautiful  silvery  white  variety  would  be  classed  among  the  above  in 
future. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. 

A  SUGGESTION. 

May  I  through  the  Journal  suggest  to  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  the  desirability  of  adding  in  future  editions  of  the  catalogue 
the  pronounciation  of  the  foreign  Rose  names  therein  ?  That  such  a 
guide  is  wanted  all  rosarians  will  acknowledge,  at  least  if  not  fc  r 
themselves,  for  their  neighbours.  Charles  Lefebvre  has  probably 
by  this  time  become  accustomed  to  hear  himself  addressed  as 
“  Le-fave,”  “  Le-feve,”  “Le-five,”  and  “  Le-fe-ver,”  and  “Senna-Tea 
Vaisse”  may  have  forgiven  Canon  Hole’s  friends  for  so  calling  him, 
though  to  be  sure  it  was  done  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  ;  but  the 
proprieties  should  not  be  so  outraged.  With  such  a  guide  even  “  Et-e- 
enne  Lev-et  ”  may  in  time  hear  her  name  without  a  shudder,  “  Du-py 
Jam-in”  rejoice  in  being  understood,  and  “  Glory-de-Di-John  ”  be 
persuaded  to  die  a  natural  death. 

By-the-by,  would  Mr.  D'Ombrain  undertake  the  work  in  the  “  Year- 
Book  ?  ”  A  much  more  extended  list  could  there  be  given,  and  none  of 
us  need  then  debar  Heinrick  Schultheis  from  entering  our  garden,  as  one 
of  your  correspondents  has  done,  because  we  could  not  pronounce  his 
name. 

As  most  people  possess  an  English  dictionary,  and  thereby  tacitly 
admit  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  own  tongue,  I  need  not 
hesitate  to  sign  my  name  to  this  letter.  Moreover,  I  have  written  solely 
in  the  interests  of  others.  Candid  people  tell  me  T  have  a  very  great 
beam  in  my  own  eye,  but  I  do  not  believe  them. — W.  R.  Bland. 


WORK  FOR  WINTER  WEATHER— STRAAV  MATS. 

Notwithstanding  the  beautiful  weather  we  have  been  enjoying,  the 
rapidly  shortening  days,  the  autumn  tints  of  the  woods,  and  the  soft  rustle 
of  the  faded  leaves  as  they  are  wafted  on  the  gentle  breeze  upon  our  soft 
green  lawns,  warn  us  that  it  is  but  the  calm  before  the  storm,  and  that 
gloomy  winter  may  burst  in  upon  us  at  any  time.  It  behoves  us,  then,  to 
be  prepared  with  something  to  ward  off  its  frosts  and  piercing  winds.  The 
superiority  of  straw  mats  to  the  ordinary  Russian  mats  as  a  protection  from 
frost  I  think  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  both.  I  consider  that  a  good  well-made  straw  mat  1^  inch  thick  will 
be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  three  ordinary  mats.  The  stiffness  of  the 
former  also  allows  of  their  use  in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  but  little  trouble 
and  less  risk  of  their  being  blown  about  by  wind  and  consequent  damage  to 
the  plants  over  which  they  may  be  placed.  The  following  mode  of  making 
these  may  differ  a  little  from  that  already  advanced  in  these  pages  ;  but 
except  that  it  is  like  the  industrious  Scotch  woman’s  stocking,  always 
handy  to  take  up  or  put  aside  at  a  moment’s  notice,  I  do  not  claim  any 
particular  advantage  for  it. 

The  construction  of  the  frame,  a,  fig.  1,  will  readily  be  seen.  It  is 
simply  three  laths  3  inches  by  half  an  inch,  fixed  together  by  three  similar 
pieces  nailed  to  them  at  right  angles.  At  the  junctions  of  the  laths  holes 
are  drilled  sufficient  to  admit  of  pegs  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
being  inserted  as  at  i.  These  pegs  should  be  made  of  ash  or  other  hard 
wood,  should  be  6  inches  long,  and  be  made  with  a  shoulder  at  the  base. 


After  placing  them'in  the  holes  they  should  be  firmly  secured  by  driving 
a  nail  or  small  peg  'through  it  flush  with  the  top  side  of  the  frame._  This 
completes  the  frame  except  three  more  laths  exactly  like  the  others,  with  cor¬ 
responding  holes,  and  which  are  shown  in  position,  c,  c,  c  in  our  drawing. 

The  best  material  to  use  is  good  clean  Wheat  straw,  the  longer  it  is  the 
better.  It  ought  to  be  secured  when  being  carried  out  of  the  harvest  field 
or  when  being  threshed  in  the  stackyard.  It  should  be  taken  in  handfuls, 
the  butt  ends  put  straight  by  holding  them  upright  and  tapping  them  on 
the  ground.  The  ears  are  then  cut  off  straight,  placing  them  on  a  sheet 


to  be  conveyed  to  the  thrasher,  and  the  straw  laid  straight  and  tied  into 
bundles.  In  commencing  to  make  a  mat  first  fix  four  lengths  of  tar  string 
as  shown  at  d,  d,  d,  d,  passing  them  through  holes  in  the  frame,  and 
seeming  them  by  a  peg  from  the  under  side.  A  few  inches  of  loose  end 
should  be  left  at  each  end  for  finishing  the  mat  with  when  taken  off  the 
frame.  Place  the  frame  on  the  ground,  and  lay  the  straw  evenly  all  over 
it,  commencing  at  one  end  and  laying  it  in  small  handfuls  alternately  with 
the  butt  ends  to  each  side  of  the  frame.  When  filled  the  three  laths,  c,  c,  c, 
are  slipped  over  the  pegs,  pressed  down  with  the  knees,  and  a  piece  of 
wire  placed  through  a  hole  in  the  peg  to  keep  all  secure,  as  shown  in  the 
fig.  The  frame  with  the  straw  in  it  may  then  be  set  on  its  side  between 
two  men  or  lads,  and  with  an  ordinary  packing  needle  it  is  stitched  from 
side  to  side,  the  middle  string  being  each  time  brought  over  the  stationary 
strings  and  pulled  tight.  The  stitches  should  not  exceed  an  inch  long, 
and  when  done  the  mats  should  be  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.  When  taken  out  of  the  frame  a  straight  piece  of  bean-stick  should 
be  tied  on  to  each  end  by  means  of  the  loose  ends  of  string.  Always  roll 
the  mat  up  with  the  stationary  strings  inwards,  otherwise  the  latter  will 
be  more  apt  to  break  because  of  its  being  tight  on  the  frame.  As  I  stated 
before,  the  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  when  once  the  frame  is 
filled  with  straw  it  is  always  ready  and  need  never  be  in  the  way,  as  it 
can  be  hung  up  or  stood  against  the  wall  of  a  shed  ready  to  be  taken  up 
again  when  showery  weather  or  frost  or  snow  prevents  outdoor  work  being 
proceeded  with.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  these  may  be  made  of  any 
width  to  suit  frame  lights  ;  ours  are  3  feet  6  inches  by  8  feet  long.  It  is 
better  to  have  them  made  about  1  foot  6  inches  longer  than  the  lights  to 
be  covered,  so  that  they  may  hang  over  each  end. 

Another  mode  of  making  useful  straw  shelters  is  shown  at  fig.  2 


FIG.  2. 


Three  laths  3  inches  by  half  an  inch  and  two  of  the  same  dimensions  are 
cut  exactly  square  at  the  ends.  They  are  simply  laid  together  as  shown  at 
a,  a,  a,  and  fastened  together  with  strips  of  tin  as  shown  at  the  opposite 
end.  Similar  pieces  of  tin  are  fixed  to  the  under  side,  as  shown  at  h,  &c. 
The  straw  is  then  laid  on  the  laths  in  the  same  way  as  for  making  an 
ordinary  mat ;  another  frame  exactly  the  same  is  laid  on  the  top,  the  slips 
of  tin,  h,  i,  are  pulled  tight  over  it  and  made  secure,  so  that  the  straw  is  held 
firm  between  the  two.  Two  or  three  long  screws  should  be  put  into  the 
centre  laths  to  keep  these  together.  The  straw  is  then  cut  straight  with 
the  outside  of  the  laths,  and  the  thing  is  finished.  We  have  a  few  of 
these  3  feet  6  inches  by  8.  They  are  light  enough  for  men  to  move  about 
without  assistance,  are  very  useful  in  many  ways,  and  will  last  for  many 
years,  as  the  straw  can  be  removed  when  it  decays.  These  are  excellent 
mats  for  protecting  any  plants  in  turf  pits,  no  supports  of  any  kind  being 
needed,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  being  moved  by  wind.  Again,  they 
can  be  converted  into  an  excellent  temporary  shelter  for  Chrysanthemums  or 
other  tall  plants  by  supporting  a  row  on  each  side  on  their  sides  and 
placing  others  over  the  top.  They  can  be  stood  against  low  walls  to 
protect  Peach  or  other  tender  bloom,  and  what  better  could  be  had  for 
laying  on  the  roof  of  a  small  Cucumber  house  during  severe  frosty  nights 
in  the  depth  of  winter  ?  They  are  equally  serviceable  for  shading  a  seed¬ 
bed  or  cuttings  inserted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

R.  Inglis. 


GIVING  LIQUID  MANURE. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  decided  to  use  liquid  manure  as  sparingly 
as  possible  during  hot  weather,  and  that  is  what  I  take  “  Thinker  ”  to 
mean.  This  season  none  was  used  from  the  beginning  of  May  until 
August,  and  then  only  outside  and  well  washed  in,  but  with  very  marked 
benefit.  This  of  course  is  “ Non-Believer’s”  theory,  and  it  thus  appears 
that  both  are  quite  right. 

When  I  read  “Thinker’s”  remarks  on  giving  liquid  manure  during 
winter  I  was  somewhat  encouraged.  Corroboration  in  an  unusual  practice 
is  often  a  great  help.  On  this  is  based  my  interest.  If  applying  such 
liquid  during  autumn,  winter,  or  spring  is  found  to  be  so  beneficial,  then 
I  venture  to  say  there  must  be  some  grounds  for  suspicion  during  the 
summer  season.  I  have  very  carefully  tried  both  systems,  not  wishing 
to  be  dogmatic.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  my  mind,  and  have  made  still 
more  provision  for  carrying  out  the  winter  supply  in  the  shape  of  a 
cement  tank  beneath  our  usually  large  manure  heap.  Having  a  good 
supply  of  water,  we  simply  throw  the  hose  on  to  the  top,  and  so  let  the 
water  pour  through  into  the  tank  to  be  pumped  up  as  required.  This  I 
find  very  strong  and  almost  free  from  offensive  smell,  which  is  something 
in  our  favour,  and  it  may  be  used  with  safety  even  during  hot  weather 
inside  or  out.  Guano  I  consider  extremely  dangerous,  except  in  very 
showery  weather,  and  prefer  to  dig  it  in  during  spring,  while  to  be  on 
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the  safe  side  with  pot  plants  we  use  Clay’s  fertiliser  liberally.  I  would 
advise  all  who  have  not  done  so  to  give  the  winter  system  a  trial  to  wall 
fruit,  bush  fruit,  Strawberries,  R)ses;  lastly,  but  not  least,  to  specimen 
evergreens,  and  they  will  soon  show  signs  of  improvement. — Lathyuus. 


I  THINK  I  had  now  better  leave  “Thinker”  to  the  verdict  of  your 
readers.  He  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  practice  he  condemns  as 
fraught  with  destruction  is  in  common  operation  among  farmers  and 
gardeners  every  day  without  any  damage  happening  afterwards,  and  that 
is  about  all  I  have  advanced.  “He  had  almost  forgotten  ‘Non-Believer,’” 
“  Thinker  ”  assures  his  readers  this  week.  If  the  said  readers  can  credit 
that  statement,  after  reading  the  four  and  twenty  paragraphs  devoted  by 
him  to  “Non-Believer’s”  four  or  five,  let  them.  I  observe  “Thinker” 
has  parted  with  “the  horse”  on  which  “his  case  theoretically”  was 
saddled.  That  theory  was  simply  this,  and  it  is  too  go.d  to  be  lost  sight 
of  so  soon  : — If  a  horse  when  thirsty  drinks  so  much  water  containing  so 
much  arsenic,  it  may  die ;  therefore  if  a  Chrysanthemum  gets  so  much 
guano  (which  is  not  a  virulent  poison,  but  a  food)  diluted  in  water  it  will 
drink  of  it  till  it  dies  also.”  The  facts  are  that  we  do  know  that  a  horse 
will  die  if  it  gets  a  sufficient  dose  of  poison  ;  but  neither  “  Thinker”  nor 
anyone  else  ever  saw  a  Chrysanthemum  killed  by  being  watered  with 
guano  water  at  ordinary  strength  when  it  was  dry — no,  nor  even  injured. 
I  must  say  to  “Thinker”  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  his  loquacious 
interlocutor,  “  My  friend,  you  are  wrong.”  Here  ends  my  contention  on 
this  subject. — Non-Believer. 


AMONGST  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Most  of  the  pubic  exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums  in  and  around 
London  are  now  in  their  best  condition,  and  intending  visitors  should 
choose  the  first  opportunity  of  inspecting  them.  There  are  still,  of  course, 
many  fiowers  to  expand,  and  some  of  this  year’s  novelties  are  scarcely 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  a  correct  estimate  of  their  value  being 
formed.  All  the  earlier  sorts  are,  however,  in  their  true  characters,  and 
some  decided  improvements  have  to  be  chronicled. 

FINSBURY  PARK. 

Apart  from  the  nurserymen’s  and  amateurs’  collections,  that  in  the 
Finsbury  Park  is  unquestionably  the  largest  and  best  in  London,  and  for 
several  years  has  attracted  thousands  of  visitors  during  the  few  weeks  the 
display  is  open  to  the  public.  This  season  the  plants  and  blooms  are  even 
better  than  usual,  the  former  nirre  healthy  and  better  clothed  with  foliage, 
and  the  blooms  larger,  cleaner,  and  brighter.  The  commodious  exhibition 
house  erected  to  accommodate  the  plants  is  100  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide, 
and  contains  1400  specimens,  the  majority  3  to  6  feet  high,  with  a  few 
exceptions  of  the  IMadame  C.  Audiguier  type,  reaching  to  nearly  8  feet. 
They  ate  arranged  to  form  two  sloping  banks  with  a  path  down  the  centre 
margined  with  Pompons,  amongst  which  the  charming  White  Soeur 
Melanie  predominates.  Much  taste  has  been  displayed  in  the  arrangement, 
the  bright  and  quiet  colours  being  well  proportioned  and  intermixed  to 
produce  a  uniformly  beautiful  effect. 

A  large  number  of  varieties  are  included,  representing  all  the  best  of 
the  older  forms  and  most  of  the  Continental  and  English  varieties.  The 
latter  chiefly  compiise  those  raised  by  Mr.  Alfred  Salter  and  being  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  J.  VTitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  several  are  likely  to  take  a 
foremost  position  amongst  the  most  favourite  varieties  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  One  of  the  be-t  of  these  is  Annie  Holborn,  a  Japanese  variety 
with  blooms  of  large  size,  the  florets  flat  and  spreading,  yellow  with 
numerous  red  dots.  It  is  a  substantial  handsome  flower,  and  the  plant  is 
of  good  habit.  Another  of  a  simi'ar  type,  but  with  smaller  blooms,  is 
named  Distinction,  the  florets  being  broad,  yellow  tinged  with  deep  red, 
w'ell  meriting  its  name.  Of  the  Con'inental  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
Japanese,  the  following  are  noteworthy: — Mons.  Boyer,  a  pretty  and 
delicately  coloured  form,  the  florets  fluted,  erect,  and  spreading,  of  a  clear 
bright  rose  tint,  very  fresh  and  distinct ;  Helvetie,  a  most  floriferous 
variety,  with  blooms  of  medium  size,  the  florets  mostly  fluted  or  occasion¬ 
ally  r early  flat,  of  a  fine  lich  rosy  purple  colour.  This  will  probably 
become  a  favourite  decorative  vari  tj’,  but  the  blooms  appear  to  be  tather 
small  for  exhibition.  Richard  Larins  has  flat  florets  of  a  rosy  crimson 
hue  t'pped  with  white,  full  and  good.  Source  d’Or  is  a  very  beautiful  free 
variety,  with  medium-size  blooms,  the  florets  fluted  or  thread-like,  and 
blight  yellow.  Margot,  recently  certificated,  is  in  capital  condition  at 
Finsbury  Park  as  elsewhere,  the  broad  fluted  and  recurved  florets  being 
•of  a  rosy  salmon  tint,  yellowish  or  nearly  white  in  the  centre.  It  is  a 
subslantial  hpiidsome  variety,  that  would  show  well  on  an  exhibition 
board.  Of  older  varieties  amongst  the  Japanese,  which  are  now  chief 
favourites  with  the  public,  the  fo  lowing  are  especially  good: — Comie  de 
Germiny,  James  Salter,  Striatum,  La  Frisure,  Bras  Rouge,  Rosa  Bonheur 
L'Incomparable,  J.  Delaux,  and  La  Nymphe. 

Amongst  the  incuived  there  are  s  ime  excellent  blooms  of  the  leading 
show  varieties,  such  as  Prince  of  Wales,  Alfred  Salter,  Golden  Beverley, 
uncommonly  fine ;  George  Glennj^,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Empress  of  India,  and 
Queen  of  England.  Mr.  Orchard's  Lord  Wolseley  keeps  its  character  well 
as  a  handsome  bronze  Prince  Allfred  ;  and  Lord  Alcester  is  just  a  shade 
lighter  than  Golden  Empress  of  India.  Bendigo,  however,  as  grown  at 
F.nsbury  Park  is  identical  with  Mabel  Waid.  In  reflexed  flowmrs  King 
of  the  Ciimsons  takes  the  foremost  place  both  in  size  and  richness  of 
colour,  while  among  the  Anemones  some  remarkable  blooms  of  Gluck  are 
notable,  large,  clean,  and  clear  in  colour,  such  as,  indeed,  are  not  likely  to 
be  surpassed  at  exhibitions  this  season.  In  all  about  400  varieties  are 


I  grown,  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  care 
exercised  in  their  culture. 

INNER  TEMPLE. 

Probably  no  establishment  has  done  so  much  to  popularise  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  as  a  town  plant  as  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  and  therefore 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest  attaches  to  the  collection,  which  is 
visited  during  the  season  by  great  numbers  of  people.  Mr.  Newton  this 
season  has  a  pleasing  display  of  dwarf  profusely  flowered  plants,  effec¬ 
tively  arranged  to  form  a  low  sloping  bank  with  the  path  at  the  side. 
The  plants  are  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  a  few  being  as  much  as  7  feet  in 
height,  and  all  are  healthy,  well  clothed  with  foliage,  and  bearing 
abundant  bright  blooms  not  generally  of  remarkable  size,  but  clean  and 
fresh,  and  being  so  numerous  they  produce  a  bright  and  beautiful  show. 
Both  incurved  and  Japanese  are  largely  represented.  Of  the  former  there 
are  many  good  blooms,  some  samples  of  Prince  Alfred  being  magnificent. 
Empress  of  India,  Golden  Beverley,  and  all  the  Rundle  family  are  good, 
with  many  other  well-known  varieties  of  this  type.  Arigena  is  still 
grown  there  under  the  name  of  Inner  Temple,  though  it  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  proved  that  they  are  identical.  The  Japanese  are  very  abundant, 
and  represent  some  handsome  varieties  both  new  and  old.  The  rosy 
purple  Helvetia,  already  noticed,  is  flowering  freely,  as  is  also  the  some¬ 
what  similarly  coloured  Rosa  Bonheur  is  very  good.  L’Africaine  is 
bearing  some  extremely  large  blooms,  but  is  there  named  George  Gordon 
in  nearly  every  instance,  an  error  which  should  have  been  corrected,  as  it 
is  misleading  to  the  public.  Of  newer  Japanese  several  are  in  extremely 
good  condition,  very  notable  being  the  following  : — Salteri,  one  of  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  introductions,  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  the  under  surface  gold, 
and  the  florets  incurved  in  the  centre.  The  blooms  are  of  moderate  size, 
but  freely  produced  and  very  pretty.  Etoile  du  Midi,  florets  flat  or 
slightly  fluted,  recurved,  bright  red,  the  under  surface  and  tips  being 
yellow.  Triomphe  de  St.  Martin  is  a  pretty  variety,  but  scarcely  distinct 
from  Richard  Larios,  being  similar  in  the  shape  of  the  florets,  and  the 
colour  is  a  rosy  pink  tipped  with  white.  Amongst  the  Anemone  varieties 
Gluck  and  Prince  of  Anemones  are  particularly  good,  and  numbers  of 
other  varieties  are  noteworthy. 

MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 

The  display  in  these  gardens,  though  equally  beautiful,  is  of  quite  a 
different  character.  The  plants  are  much  taller,  and  the  object  has 
evidently  been  to  obtain  large  blooms  in  preference  to  a  greater  number 
of  smaller  ones.  Mr.  Wright  has  been  successful  in  this  respect,  for  he 
has  some  flowers  of  fine  substance,  and  these  are  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  produce  an  exhibition  of  much  beauty.  The  plants  are  4  to  8  or  9  feet 
high,  and  form  a  steeply  sloping  bank  from  the  path  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house  in  which  they  are  arranged.  Some  of  the  tall-growing  varieties 
are  also  planted  at  the  side  and  trained  up  the  roof,  from  which  the 
flowers  hang  in  a  pleasing  manner.  Here,  again,  amongst  the  incurved 
varieties  Prince  Alfred  is  very  fine,  quite  up  to  exhibition  standard  ; 
Barbara  is  also  in  good  form,  and  all  the  leading  varieties  of  this  section 
are  well  represented.  Japanese  varieties  are,  both  in  numbers  and 
quality,  very  satisfactory,  imparting  those  rich  and  bright  shades  of 
colour  to  the  general  effect,  without  which  Chrysanthemum  shows  would 
be  so  dull.  The  early  and  free  James  Salter  is  in  first-rate  condition,  as 
well  as  its  white  companion.  Lady  Selborne,  which  is  there  very  true  and 
pure.  Joseph  Mahood,  one  of  the  Putney  varieties,  is  flowering  well,  but 
its  yellow  narrow  floret  blooms  have  none  of  that  red  overlying  which  is 
usually  seen.  Tisiphone,  as  in  several  other  collections,  is  not  in  very 
satisfactory  form,  but  L’Africaine,  also  termed  George  Gordon,  as  in  the 
neighbouring  garden,  is  equally  large  and  substantial.  Amongst  other 
varieties  in  fine  form  are  Cry  Kang,  Dr.  Macary,  Golden  Dragon,  Comte 
de  Germiny,  The  Cossack,  very  bright ;  Bouquet  Fait,  Angble,  Margot, 
Salteri,  M.  Moussillac,  and  La  Charmeuse.  Reflexed,  Anemone,  and 
Pompon  varieties  are  fairly  good,  but  the  last-named  seem  to  be  unduly 
neglected  in  many  establishments.  They  are,  however,  most  useful  in  a 
conservatory  or  greenhouse  either  for  grouping  or  cutting,  and  some  of 
the  Anemones  are  similarly  useful. 

MESSRS.  H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  S'WANLEY. 

An  extraordinary  display  of  Chrysanthemums  is  now  provided  at  the 
“  Home  for  Flowers,”  unquestionably  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind 
around  London.  Four  span-roof  houses,  each  100  feet  long  and  12  feet 
wide,  with  a  path  down  the  centre,  are  devoted  to  the  plants,  which  are 
arranged  in  compact  dwarf  banks,  thus  forming  a  continuous  run  of 
800  feet.  As  may  be  readily  imagined,  some  thousands  of  plants  are 
employed  to  furnish  such  a  wonderful  exhibition,  and  Mr.  H.  Cannell 
states  that  he  has  representatives  of  nearly  900  varieties,  including  all  the 
best  of  the  old  forms,  a  considerable  number  of  the  new  continental 
variety,  together  with  the  recent  English-raised  varieties,  and  an  American 
race  of  single  and  semi-double  forms.  Great  care  is  exercised  to  ensure 
the  names  being  correct,  and  the  stock  is  now  being  thoroughly  examined 
to  correct  any  errors  that  may  have  hitherto  passed  unnoticed.  It 
is  most  difficult  to  perform  this  satisfactorily,  as  new  varieties  are 
being  continually  sent  out,  and  unfortunately  are  not  always  so 
distinct  from  others  as  might  be  desired.  So  great,  too,  is  the 
demand  for  novelties,  that  the  most  trifling  variation  will  find 
eager  purchasers,  and  it  ‘s  not  easy  to  convince  some  that  certain  varieties 
are  synonymous.  Both  growers  and  raisers  are  often  misled  by  the 
appearance  of  early  blooms,  and  it  may  be  frequently  seen  that  an  early 
and  a  later  flower  on  the  same  plant  are  so  distinct  that  they  might  be, 
and  possibly  occasionally  are,  staged  as  different  varieties.  In  a  careful 
examination  of  the  newer  varieties  some  names  have  been  discarded, 
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f'loh  as  Bruce  Findlay,  which  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  Lord  Alcester, 
alias  Princess  Inaperial.  F.  A.  Davis  again  is  found  to  be  identical  with 
Jeanne  Delaux,  and  Japon  Fleuri  is  so  near  it  that  the  three  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  “too  much  alike.”  Madame  Berthie  Rendatler  has  made  her 
appearance  under  the  English  name  of  Cariosity,  but  the  latter  must  be 
discarded,  as  the  other  is  the  older.  Richard  Carios  has  an  exact  counter¬ 
part  in  Progrhi  Toulousien  ;  while  R.  Ballantyne  as  grown  at  Swanley 
cannot  be  separated  from  Source  Japonaise.  These  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  the  reformation  being  most  satisfactorily  effected. 

The  plants  in  all  the  houses  are  dwarf  and  healthy,  with  flowers  of 
medium  size,  but  abundant  and  bright  in  colour.  Of  the  newer  varieties 
there  are  some  fine  specimens,  the  blooms  being  mostly  in  very  good 
character.  Amongst  the  incurved  there  are  not  many  additions,  though 
Lord  Wolseley  deserves  a  word  of  praise  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  type 
which  we  have  had  for  several  years.  It  possesses  all  the  good  qualities 
of  its  parent — size,  substance,  and  symmetry  of  form,  and  is,  moreover, 
quite  distinct  in  its  rich  bronzy  colour.  President  Sanderson,  a  sport 
from  Lady  Slade,  is  also  a  promising  variety,  exactly  similar  in  build  and 
floret  to  the  parent,  but  differing  in  its  clear  bronzy  amber  hue.  In  the 
Japanese  group  the  novelties  are  much  more  numerous,  including  all  Mr. 
Salter’s,  Boucharlat’s,  De  Reydellet’s,  and  Delaux’s  introductions.  A  very 
handsome  variety  is  that  named  Cullingfordi,  new  this  season  ;  it  has  flat 
florets  after  the  style  and  colour  of  Pere  Delaux,  but  darker  and  richer  than 
that  variety,  the  colour  being  an  intense  crimson,  almost  maroon,  the  under 
surface  of  a  bronzy  hue.  The  bloom  is  of  moderate  size,  but  full  with 
substantial  florets.  Flamme  de  Punch,  for  which  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons 
recently  received  a  certificate  from  the  National  Society,  is  a  handsome 
variety  with  large  full  blooms,  the  florets  slightly  fluted,  yellow  suffused 
with  bright  red,  distinct  and  good.  Margot,  another  which  has  been 
similarly  honoured,  also  has  flat  recurved  florets  of  a  rosy  salmon  colour, 
large  and  full,  likely  to  become  a  good  exhibition  flower.  Many  others 
might  be  noted,  such  as  Riche  Bouquet,  rosy  crimson  tipped  with  white. 
Source  d’Or,  golden  jmllow;  M.  Blanc  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Macary,  very  sofc 
mauve  pink  ;  L'Or  du  Rhin,  William  R  ibinson,  Le  Chinois,  and  Alexandre 
Dufour  being  all  of  fine  qu  .lity,  and  all  are  introductions  of  the  last  two 
or  three  seasons.  Reflexed,  Anemones,  Pompons,  and  single  varieties  are 
strongly  represented,  the  last  named  forming  a  very  interesting  and  novel 
group.  They  are  mostly  rose,  crimson,  or  white,  with  yellow  centres,  and 
are  extremly  light  and  graceful,  admirably  adapted  for  arranging  in  vases 

MESSRS.  J.  VEITCH  &  SONS,  CHELSEA. 

A  pretty  display  of  well-grown  Chrysanthemums  in  this  nursery  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  and  they  are  now  fast  approaching  their  best  condition. 
In  the  Camellia  house  two  large  rows  of  the  new  varieties  are  arranged, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  promising.  Some  of  them  have  been 
already  noted,  but  as  several  are  not  yet  fully  expanded  farther  notes 
may  be  reserved  until  another  issue.  A  large  span-roof  house  is  also 
devoted  to  the  older  favourites  of  all  sections,  and  there  are  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  blooms  amongst  them.  The  plants  are  healthy  and 
fioriferous,  producing  a  beautiful  effect. 

MESSRS.  DIXON  &  CO.,  HACKNEY. 

In  the  nursery  of  the  above  firm  near  to  Hackney  Downs  station, 
there  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums.  A 
span-roof  house  120  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  contains  about  2000  plants 
of  400  varieties,  comprising  a  large  number  of  new  forms  and  all  the 
proved  older  sorts.  They  are  mostly  dwarf,  but  strongly  grown  plants 
flowering  freely,  the  blooms  of  medium  size,  and  generally  good  in  colour. 
The  arrangement  is  quite  distinct  from  that  usually  adopted,  and  deserves 
much  commendation.  The  plants  are  placed  in  semicircular  groups 
alternating  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house,  and  connected  by  lines  of 
dwarfer  plants,  the  path  thus  having  a  serpentine  form.  This  diversifies 
the  effect  considerably,  and  is  a  departure  from  the  sterotyped  system 
that  might  be  advantageously  imitated  in  many  other  establishments. 

Several  other  firms  have  more  or  less  extensive  shows  of  the  Autumn 
Queen,  amongst  them  being  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  annually  produces  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  great  beauty  in  his  Slough  Nursery.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson 
and  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts,  have  a  house  100  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide 
devoted  to  Chrysanthemums,  800  plants  being  included;  and  as  ment'ored 
las-t  week,  Mr.  Davis  of  Camberwell  has  a  show  of  unsurpassed  attrac¬ 
tions. 


VINES  IN  AUTUMN. 

All  Vines  are  now  assuming  their  autumn  habits  ;  of  some  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  white  others  are  changing  their  colour.  Vines  started  into 
growth  in  January  and  the  early  spring  months  have  a  peculiar  habit  of 
retaining  their  leaves  almost  as  late  in  the  autumn  as  those  which  only 
commenced  growing  in  April  and  May,  but  the  condition  of  the  soil  at 
the  roots  has  much  to  do  with  this.  When  the  borders  are  kept  very 
moist  the  leaves  remain  green  much  longer  than  when  the  borders  are 
allowed  to  become  rather  dry.  Anyone  wishing  to  bring  the  leaves  off 
their  Vines  very  early  in  autumn  need  only  to  dry  up  the  borders  and  it 
is  done,  as  the  leaves  will  quickly  become  yellow  and  fall.  Where  the 
wood  is  hard,  brown,  and  fairly  well  ripened  this  will  do  little  or  no 
injury  ;  but  if  the  wood  is  green  and  it  shrivels  through  dryness  at  the 
roots  it  will  be  very  injurious.  I  do  not  approve  of  drying  the  border  to 
make  the  leaves  fall,  and  those  who  have  still  the  leaves  on  the  Vines 
which  they  may  wish  to  begin  forcing  in  two  months’  time  need  not  be  in 
any  hurry  to  get  the  leaves  off,  as  they  will  fall  naturally  during  the  next 
few  w'eeks.  It  is  bad  practice  to  pull  numbers  of  green  leaves  from  the 
Vines  in  autumn.  The  foliage  may  be  much  too  thick  to  allow  sun  and 


air  to  penetrate  readily,  but  this  would  net  be  so  if  the  branches  had 
been  properly  distributed  in  the  early  sea-on.  In  the  autumn  all  Vines 
in  a  healtby  condition  are  inclined  to  make  many  small  side  growths, 
and  it  is  very  often  these  which  obstruct  the  light,  and  I  may  say  that  no 
harm  can  be  done  by  cutting  off  all  these  as  long  as  the  main  shoots  and 
their  leaves  are  not  broken.  The  little  shoots  I  am  now  speaking  of 
frequently  do  much  harm  in  vineries  in  autumn.  They  grow  up  against 
the  glass,  and  there  collect  and  retain  moisture,  which  proves  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  ripe  Grapes.  For  Grapes  and  Vines  to  do  well  in  autumn 
there  should  be  a  free  current  of  air  between  the  roof  and  the  foliage. 
In  the  case  of  Vines  with  the  fruit  cut,  it  may  be  thought  it  does  not 
matter  ;  but  they  cause  a  stagnant  atmosphere  everywhere,  and  this  is  as 
injurious  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  fruit. 
There  is  nothing  to  surpass  thoroughly  ripened  wood  for  the  production 
of  a  heavy  and  good  crop  of  Grapes,  and  considering  the  grand  season 
and  the  beautiful  autumn  we  have  had,  badly  ripened  Vine  wood  should 
be  scarce  this  autumn,  and  yet  probably  there  are  many  Vines  which 
have  been  so  crowded  with  leaves  during  the  best  part  of  the  season  that 
the  wood  is  yet  far  from  being  hard.  In  such  cases  a  complete  cutting 
away  of  the  small  shoots  and  providing  a  warm  dry  atmosphere  will 
soon  put  them  in  good  order,  but  it  does  not  i-peak  well  for  the  cultivator 
who  has  to  resort  to  such  assistance  this  autumn. 

Whether  the  Vine  borders  should  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  or 
not  when  the  Vines  are  at  rest  in  winter  is  still  a  doubtful  question  with 
some,  and  where  it  is  decided  to  dry  them  off  I  suppose  the  process  will 
be  commenced  now  ;  but  no  good  will  ever  be  derived  from  this,  as  in  a 
dry  soil  many  of  the  young  and  most  tender  rootlets  soon  perish,  and  this 
is  an  immense  loss  to  the  Vine.  A  medium  condition  of  moisture  is  the 
right  one  for  Vines  in  winter,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  find  out  and 
adhere  to  this.  Vines  with  their  roots  wholly  inside  and  occupying  a 
large  surface  of  the  border  may  puzzle  their  owners  in  watering  them,  so 
as  not  to  make  the  surface  of  the  border  very  wet  and  thereby  cause  decay 
amongst  the  Grapes  ;  but  this  is  easily  overcome,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  risk  watering  than  have  the  borders  too  dry. 

Watering  should  be  done  early  in  the  morning  of  a  fine  day,  and  until 
night  keep  a  good  fire  on  and  the  ventilators  open.  This  may  be  repeated 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  surface  will  soon  become  dry.  As  a  rule  it  is 
more  through  decaying  leaves  being  allowed  to  lie  about,  and  damping  or 
decaying  berries  remain  in  the  bunches,  that  keeps  the  atmosphere  moist 
and  general  decay  in  the  fruit,  than  any  dampness  on  the  surface  of  a 
well-kept  border.  It  is  often  asserted  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  prevent 
Grapes  decaying  during  October  than  in  any  month  of  autumn  or  winter  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  can  have  been  much  trouble  with  them  this 
October,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  it  will  be  a  bad  autumn  for  Grapes 
keeping.  With  attention  to  the  falling  leaves,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
bunches  twice  a  week  or  so  to  remove  any  berries  which  may  be 
decaying,  the  labour  in  keeping  and  loss  through  decay  should  be  very 
trifling. 

Autumn  ventilation  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  Indiscriminate 
air-giving  will  never  do  where  Grapes  are  hanging.  Draughts  of  cold 
air  are  as  bad  as  showers  of  rain  on  the  fruit.  Currents  should  be 
avoided,  unless  on  very  fine  days,  when  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators 
may  be  well  opened  ;  but  in  damp  cold  days  only  the  top  lights  should 
be  opened,  and  then  only  when  no  rain  is  falling.  In  wet  weather  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  vinery  closed  altogether,  unless  the  ventilators  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  opened  to  a  certain  extent  without  the  rain 
coming  in.  Heat  and  cold  are  bad  for  Grapes  at  this  time.  To  fire  hard 
one  night  and  have  little  or  none  another,  when  the  i  utside  conditions 
are  the  same,  will  soon  cause  the  Grapes  to  lose  condition  and  decay.  It 
is  much  better  to  have  them  always  in  a  temperature  of  55°  or  60°  than 
to  have  the  thermometer  at  50°  to-day  and  70°  to-morrow. 

Now  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  times  to  clear  Vines  of  insects.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  yet,  and  it  is  important 
to  de-troy  them  before  they  do.  The  general  way  is  to  advise  the  use  of 
petroleum,  adding  one  wineglassful  of  it  to  four  gallons  of  water, 
syringing  it  on  and  allowing  it  to  remain  on  for  five  m  nutes  or  more.  We 
have  a  different  system — ^four  wineglassfulls  are  put  in  four  gallons  of 
water,  which  is  syringed  on  and  off  again  as  soon  as  possible.  It  need 
not  remain  on  five  minutes  to  kill  the  insects.  It  will  kill  mealy  bug 
and  scale  at  the  strength  I  name  without  injury  to  the  leaves  or  any  part 
of  the  Vine. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  prune  Vines  which  will  not  be  started  into  growth 
until  the  new  year.  The  best  of  wood  will  ripen  yet,  and  if  pruned 
three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  starting  all  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Lifting  the  roots  of  old  exhausted  Vines,  putting  new  material 
under  them,  and  treating  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  old  Vines 
become  new  in  their  free  way  of  producing  fruit,  is  a  practice  many 
are  fond  of  indulging  in.  We  do  not  look  upon  it  with  the  utmost  favour, 
as,  although  the  operations  may  be  done  successfully  enough,  the  expenses 
are  never  much  less  than  if  the  Vines  had  all  been  new,  and  in  the 
long  run  the  latter  invariably  prove  the  most  satisfactory. — A  Kitchen 
Gardener. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

The  Fruit  Manual.  By  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  Fifth  Edition. 

No.  2. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  very  interesting  part  of  this  book,  that  part  which 
treats  of  Pears,  In  the  advance  of  gardening.  Pears  will  and  must 
advance,  and  for  several  reasons.  Everyone  likes  a  toothsome  Pear  and  for 
opposite  reasons.  In  hot  July,  and  often,  a?  this  year,  hotter  August,  none 
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exist  but  who  enjoy  a  summer  juicy  Pear  plucked  from  the  tree  and  eaten 
beneath  its  shade  ;  there  is  no  tear  of  the  Pear  tasting  woolly  then.  Take 
the  opposite  season,  when  snow  and  rain  and  wind  are  driving  and 
splashing  and  blowing  against  the  window  pane,  but  all  is  snug  and  cosy 
within,  when  in  these  temperance  days  Walnuts  and  wine  are,  perhaps, 
passed — for  who  cares  save  an  omnivorous  schoolboy  for  Walnuts  without 
.he  wine  ? — then  the  dish  of  Pears  is  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  table,  and  the 
Bergamotte  Esperen,  or  the  Josephine  de  Malines,  or,  less  in  size  but  the 
quite  as  agreeable  in  flavour  Knight’s  Monarch,  are  discussed  with  relish. 
However  the  frost  may  bite  outside,  a  Pear  is  relished  inside. 

Put  Pears  must  advance,  too,  for  this  reason — the  Grape,  the  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Apricot  have  to  quit  our  open  walls  to  secure  a  good  and 
well-tasting  crop,  and  must  be  grown  under  glass,  while  the  Pear  and  the 
Plum  must  take  their  places  on  the  walls,  and  will  there  prosper  and  pay 
their  owners,  while  grown  in  the  open  they  only  prosper  and  pay  now  and 
then.  Such  is  our  English  climate,  that  even  in  the  well-known  Villa 
Fields  in  the  parish  of  Bathwick,  near  Bath,  the  poor  renters  of  different 
portions  had  not  even  this  year  a  crop  sufficient  to  pay  their  rent.  All  the 
trees  them  are  Pears  and  Plums,  the  fruit  of  which,  of  course,  have  a 
ready  sale  in  a  fashionable  watering  place.  But  Pears  on  a  wall  are 
another  thing  altogether. 

In  the  fourth  edition  the  number  of  Pears  described  is  584  ;  in  the  fifth 
their  number  is  634,  a  gain  of  50,  many  of  them  b-ing  perry  Pears. 
Query,  Does  anyone  drink  perry  now  except  in  Herefordshire  1  Surely 
this  might  be  a  universal  beverage  like  cider.  Both  are  better  than  common, 
cheap,  unwholesome  claret,  in  which,  as  someone  somewhat  plainh’-  said, 
there  may  not  be  headache  in  a  dozen,  but  there  is  a  stomach-ache  in  a 
glass ;  and  yet  this  wretched  stuff  is  imported  in  vast  quantities  from 
France,  while  wholesome  cider  and  perry,  English-made,  might  be  drunk, 
and  refresh  the  tired  and  thirsty,  and  in  moderation  do  no  harm  at  all. 

Dr.  Hogg  begins  the  Pear  division  of  his  ’oook  with  “  an  outline  ”  of  a 
classification  of  this  fruit — not  a  complete  system  at  present,  owing  to 
the  hindrances  of  bad  season  following  bad  season  preventing  his 
•obtaining  specimens.  This  classification  is  a  new  feature  of  the  work, 
and  when  completed  there  will  be,  as  in  Apples,  “  judgment  from  the 
inside.”  The  Doctor’s  ground  of  judging  seems  to  be  from  length  of 
base  of  stalk  to  the  base  of  the  eye,  as  contrasted  with  the  lateral  diameter, 
longer  or  shorter  ;  also  measurement  from  cells  to  eye,  or  to  base  of  stalk. 
'This  classification  seems  to  be  beset  with  difficulties,  as  the  structure 
of  the  same  fruits  varies.  Varying  Nature  does  not  like  to  be  bound 
by  rule,  I  have  said  the  number  of  Pears  described  is  634.  I  possess  an 
oldish  work  called  “  The  Orchard,”  bearing  date  1839,  in  which  the 
number  of  Pears  described  is  only  seventy.  What  an  advance  from  1839 
to  1884.  Among  the  synonyms  of  the  Amire  Joannet  I  do  not  find  its 
"Worcestershire  market  name,  “  The  Early  Jennet.”  There  might,  I 
think,  have  been  a  list  of  Pears  called  “  Market  Pears,”  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  get  their  living  by  the  sale  of  fruit,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Autumn  Bergamot,  Aston  Town,  and  others.  I  welcome  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  a  list  of  “  The  best  perry  Pears.”  Our  author  rarely  breaks  into 
poetry  or  sentiment,  but  he  poetically,  and  gallantly  too,  speaks  of  “  The 
side  of  the  Belle  Julie  next  the  sun  in  its  warm  reddish  brown  glow, 
being  like  a  hlusJi  ” — a  very  pretty  description  indeed.  I  am  from 

my  experience  in  Wiltshire,  alas  !  utterly  unable  to  endorse  the  praise 
given  to  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  which  I  can  only  describe  as  a  handsome 
Pear  without  the  least  flavour,  a  very  Turnip,  though  it  improves  slightly 
with  time  :  but  it  is  a  favourite  with  gardeners — and  why  ?  Because  it 
wins  prizes  from  its  good  shape  and  large  size.  Beurrd  Bose,  again,  even 
if  grown  on  a  wall,  is  an  utter  failure  here.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Blackmore 
says  of  Beurrd  Diel  that  it  is  “  A  Pear  of  coarse  texture  and  vastly  over¬ 
rated.”  With  me  it  was  a  failure,  so  I  cut  it  down.  Of  Beurrd  Hardy  I 
cannot  write  too  highly — tree  and  fruit  both  beautiful.  My  own  private 
note  upon  Beurrd  Ranee  runs  thus  : — ”  This  Pear  is  useless,  as  it  will  not 
ripen  as  a  rule.”  In  regard  to  the  Black  Worcester  Pear  I  transcribe 
my  note  for  what  it  is  worth,  “  The  arms  of  the  city  of  Worcester  are 
an  argent  fesse  between  three  Pears  sable,  from  which  arms  the  name  of 
Black  Worcester  probably  came.” 

Dr.  Hogg  does  not  reprint  in  this  edition  Loudon’s  mistake  in  regard 
do  the  term  Wardens  being  given  to  Pears  because  of  their  property  of 
keeping,  but  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  meaning  of  Wardens 
under  that  title,  part  of  which  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  supplying 
him  ;  but  as  Shakespeare  turned  copper  into  gold,  so  he  has  added  much 
that  is  valuable  to  my  note.  I  fear  that  intending  growers  of  Chau- 
montel  must  be  warned  that  it  very  rarely  can  be  ripened  in  Englami  ; 
the  best  English-grown  I  have  ever  tasted  were  from  Kent.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Blackmore  says  of  Doyenne  du  Comice,  “  This  is 
tr  my  mind  the  best  of  all  Pears,”  agreeing  with  Dr,  Smee,  who  calls  it 
“  A  Pear  exquisitely  delicious.” 

We  pass  on  from  Durondeau  with  its  splendid  colour  to  T.  A.  KnighJs 
seedling  Dunmore,  named  after  a  place  in  Stirlingshire.  Dr.  Hogg 
speaks  of  the  Jargonelle  being  the  Pear  of  the  city  of  Perth  ;  so  also  does 
the  pretty  market  Pear  beloved  of  children,  the  Lammas  or  Huntingdon, 
stick  to  that  county,  and  is  taken  in  bushels  to  the  neighbouring  markets. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  the  perfection  of  a  Pear,  but  is  alas  !  somewhat 
delicate,  and  must  have  a  wall,  where  it  is  sure  to  reward  its  possessor. 

I  think  that  the  time  of  ripening  of  Madame  Treyve  is  incorrect,  and 
that  instead  of  the  beginning  of  September  it  is  not  ripe  until  October 
is  well  in.  Of  Marie  Louise  it  must  alas  !  be  written  that  it  blossoms 
veiy  badly,  withstands  the  frosts  of  spring,  and  then  is  rarely  a  crop  ;  so 
its  possessors  after  a  few  years  unwillingly  cut  it  down.  As  to  Knight’s 
best  Pear,  Monarch,  if  its  fruit  is  left  for  a  long  time  on  the  tree,  and  if 
grown  in  a  sheltered  condition,  as  the  fruit  blows  off  easily,  it  is  a  Pear 


of  wonderful  fine  flavour.  I  must  also  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
old  stewing  Pear,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  which  I  find  better  in  all  ways, 
and  very  much  more  prolific  than  Catillac.  Dr.  Uvedale,  says  Mr. 
Thorne  in  his  “  Environs  of  London,”  lived  at  Enfield  Palace,  Enfield,  in 
ICGO,  and  was  master  of  a  grammar  school  there,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  botany  ;  his  garden  was  greatly  celebrated,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Palace  is  even  now  preserved  by  the  great  Cedar  which  he 
planted  and  is  believed  to  be  the  very  oldest  in  the  country,  and  of  which 
the  people  of  Enfield  are  justly  proud.  Another  old  Pear  deserves  a 
word  of  commendation— it  is  little  potato-like  looking  Winter  Nelis  ;  let 
none  despise  its  common  look,  but  prove  it  by  tasting.  I  have  once  in 
my  life  saved  its  being  cut  down  because  of  its  ill  looks  ;  beauty  is  only 
skin  deep,  and  shape  and  size  not  everything  in  Pears. 

I  must  now  conclude  my  review  of  this  charming  book,  which  is 
well  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  eminently  instructive.  If  a  gentle¬ 
man  wants  to  know  something  of  fruits  let  him  study  this  book,  and  he 
will  soon  know  much.  If  a  young  gardener  wishes  to  be  well  informed 
on  the  subject  of  pomology  let  him  study  its  pages  diligently  ;  while 
those  who  know  much  of  the  science  will  gladly  have  this  work  by  them 
for  reference.  This  edition  of  the  “  Fruit  Manual  ”  is  just  up  to  the 
present  time.  Like  an  instantaneous  photograph,  it  has  caught  its  subject 
as  it  is,  and  fixed  it  for  our  benefit.  I  can  only  wish  and  hope  that  Dr. 
Hogg  may  be  spared  to  give  us  future  elitions  in  future  years. — 
Wiltshire  Rector. 


GUMMING  ROSES. 

At  our  last  Show  a  case  of  gumming  Roses  was  discovered,  and  after 
the  exhibitor  had  prevaricated  and  then  confessed,  he  was  unanimously 
disqualified.  Afterwards,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  it  was  resolved  to 
obtain  an  opinion  from  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  to  reconsider  the 
resolution  of  disqualification  if  necessary.  In  order  that  this  position  shall 
appear  quite  clear,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  case  sent  by  us  is 
given  : — “  The  Committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  are  therefore  asked 
their  opinion  upon  the  practice  of  gumming,  and  to  give  it  their  official 
approval  or  condemnation.”  To  our  utter  astonishment,  after  waiting 
some  months,  we  received  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  a  “  decision  ”  that  the 
exhibitor  was  not  disqualified  and  that  the  medals  had  been  sent  to  him. 
To  this  treatment  the  Committee  decidedly  object,  and  have  protested  their 
discontent.  Until  this  time  we  had  thought  the  National  Society  repre¬ 
sented  the  English  rosarians,  but  this  extraordinary  action  led  us  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  really  a  representative  body.  We  therefore  addressed  a 
letter  to  about  thirty  of  the  leading  Rose-growers  in  England,  and  are  not 
a  little  pleaded  to  find  that  they  strongly  condemn  the  practice  and  award 
disqualification  as  the  punishment,  exactly  as  we  did  and  exactly  as  the 
National  Rose  Society  didn’t.  As  this  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
question,  perhaps  you  will  find  room  for  a  few  of  the  opinions  we  have 
received. 

Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford — “  Gumming  Roses  for  exhibition  is 
decidedly  illegal,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  our  National  Rose 
Society.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  such  a  dishonourable  practice 
should  be  excluded  from  exhibiting  at  any  future  shows.” 

Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester — “I  have  to 
say  that  I  consider  such  a  proceeding  altogether  unsound,  and  if  we  found 
out  any  person  guilty  of  such  a  practice  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
exhibit  again  at  our  exhibitions,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  label  him  a 
trickster.” 

Mr.  George  Baker,  Holmfels — “  I  most  unhesitatingly  say  that  in  my 
judgment  the  application  of  gum  to  the  centre  of  Roses  intended  to  be 
staged  for  exhibition  is  neither  legitimate  nor  fair  to  other  exhibitors.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Hinton,  Warminster — “  I  believe  it  to  be  illegitimate, 
dishonourable,  and  unfair  to  other  exhibitors ;  nay,  I  go  further,  I 
consider  it  obtaining,  or  striving  to  obtain,  money  under  false  pretences. 
It  is  absolutely  indefensible,  and  should  receive  well-deserved  punish¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Wirral  Rose  Society — “  In  my  opinion  any  case  ef 
gumming  the  centre  of  a  Rose  should  certainly  disqualify  any  exhibitor, 
and  I  hope  the  National  Rose  Society  will  pass  a  resolution  to  this 
effect.” 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester — “  If  I  were  a  judge  and  discovered 
that  any  Rose  blooms  exhibited  were  gummed,  I  should  most  certainly 
disqualify  the  stand,  and  I  expressed  that  view  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  held  recently  in  London.” 

“  Mr.  William  Barron,  Derby  and  Nottingham — “  Any  attempt  to 
deceive  judges  by  doctoring  flowers  for  exhibition  ought  at  once  to 
disqualify  any  such  exhibitor.  ‘  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ’  ” 

“  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester — “  The  practice  referred  to 
is  a  most  reprehensible  one,  and  is  regarded  by  all  the  lead'ng  societies 
as  sufficient  to  disqualify  the  offender  from  ever  exhibiting  again  at  any 
future  hows.” 

Mr.  E.  R.  Whitwell,  Barton  Hall,  near  Darlington — “  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  I  consider  such  a  practice  neither  honourable  nor  fair 
to  other  exhibitors,  and  I  think  it  should  disqualify  a  stand.” 

Mr.  R.  H.  Vertegans,  Birmingham — ‘‘It  is  a  most  reprehensible  prac¬ 
tice,  and  should  be  discountenanced  by  all  committees  of  such  exhibitions. 
Of  course  it  would  disqualify  an  exhibitor  from  exhibiting  at  any  of  our 
great  Rose  shows  ;  therefore  your  Committee  would  be  perfectly  justified 
in  disqualifying  any  exhibitor  who  cairies  on  such  a  practice.” 

Mr.  Julius  Sladden,  Badsey,  Evesjjam — ‘‘I  consider  the  practice  of 
gumming  the  centres  of  Roses  anything  b::t  legitimate,  and  a  1  ox  con¬ 
taining  any  flowers  so  treated  should  in  my  opii  ion  be  disqualified.  Com  - 
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petitors  are  too  often  prone  to  forget  that  prizes  obtained  by  questionable 
means  confer  no  real  credit  upon  the  recipient,  while  the  practice  of  such 
methods  proves  that  the  love  of  a  prize,  however  gained,  is  more  to  some 
people  than  personal  honour.” 

Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex — “  I  should  disqualify  without  the 
least  hesitation.  It  is  a  most  unfair  practice  to  the  honest  exhibitors, 
and  I  do  hope  the  offender  will  be  brought  to  book.” 

Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester — “  Gumming  Roses  for 
competition  is  decidedly  unfair.  Judges  detecting  this  should  have  dis- 
•qualified  them  ” 

Mr.  C.  W.  Lyon,  Rochester — “  The  objections  to  this  practice  cf  gum¬ 
ming  the  centres  of  Roses  for  exhibition  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  exhibitor  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  practice  except  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  competitors.” 

Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester — “We  consider  gum¬ 
ming  or  dressing  of  any  kind  quite  illegitimate  and  unfair  in  competitive 
classes.” 

Messrs.  James  Dickson  Sc  Sons,  Chester — “  We  consider  the  practice 
of  gumming  the  centre  of  Rose  blooms  that  are  intended  for  exhibition 
neither  legitimate,  honourable,  nor  fair  to  other  exhibitors.” 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry — “It  is  neither  fair  nor  honour¬ 
able,  and  they  ought  to  be  disqualified.” 

Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  Birmingham — “  In  our  opinion  in  any  and 
every  such  case  they  should  be  disqualified.” 

Mr.  James  Brown,  Reigate — “I  consider  it  unfair  and  dishonourable, 
and  certainly  should  not  be  permitted  by  any  society.” 

^  Mr.  J,  Ridout,  Reigate — “  I  should  most  decidecUy  consider  it  any¬ 
thing  but  legitimate,  honom’able,  or  fair  to  other  exhibitors,  and  anyone 
guilty  of  such  a  thing  should  be  disqualified.” 

Mr.  Henry  Frettingham,  Beeston,  near  Nottingham — “  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  allow  any  gumming  in  the  Rose,  and  would  disqualify  the  man 
who  did  it.  These  things  want  putting  down,  and  I  for  one  would  lift  up 
my  hand  against  all  such  practices.” 

Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath — “  I  consider  the  practice  most  dishonourable, 
and  not  at  aU  legitimate,  and  if  acting  as  judge  at  any  Rose  show  should 
disqualify  any  box  in  which  I  detected  the  gumming  of  the  centre  of  a 
single  bloom.” 

Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester — “  I  should  strongly  condemn  any  such 
practice,  and  should  most  certainly  disqualify  any  exhibitor.” 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough — “  I  never  befoi’e  heard  of  gumming  Rose 
petals.  It  is  neither  legitimate,  honourable,  or  fair.  The  Roses  so  used 
should  disqualify  any  stand.” 

“  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  W''altham  Cross,  Herts — “  The  gumming 
of  the  centres  of  Roses  exhibited  for  competition  should  disqualify  the 
exhibit.” 

Mr.  E.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Leek  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 
— “  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  to  inform  you  that  they  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  whatever  in  stigmatising  the  practice  of  gumming  Roses  as  highly 
dishonourable,  illegitimate,  and  distinctly  unfair.  If  such  a  case  of  tam¬ 
pering  with  flowers  had  occurred  at  their  show,  instant  disqualification 
would  have  resulted.” 

This  chorus  of  approval  of  what  we  have  done  by  gentlemen  of  “  light 
and  leading  ”  in  the  Rose  world  reads  queerly  enough  by  the  side  of  the 
uncalled-for  “  decision  ”  given  by  the  National  Rose  Society.  However, 
if  our  action  and  the  opinions  we  have  elicited  result  in  producing  a 
healthier  understanding  upon  the  subject,  our  labour  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.  Pending  other  proceedings,  the  holder  of  the  medals  is  welcome  to 
any  “  honour  ”  or  gratification  to  which  their  temporary  possession  may 
entitle  him.  For  ourselves  we  have  to  say  that  we  have  disqualified  him 
for  ever,  and  have  severed  our  connection  with  the  Society  which  sustains 
him  in  his  highly  questionable  claim  and  sanctions  his  more  than  question¬ 
able  conduct. — A.  Johnson,  Hon.  Sec.,  Leeli  Rose  Societij. 


THINNING  CAMELLIA  BUDS. 

One  day  lately  a  visitor  here  looking  at  the  large  number  of  buds 
formed  on  our  Camellia  trees  asked  if  we  did  not  intend  removing  half 
of  them.  He  was  informed  that  as  the  house  is  heated  with  an  old  flue, 
which  often  emits  disagreeable  fumes  when  heated  on  cold  nights,  and 
we  rarely  resort  to  thinning,  as  some  of  them  always  fall  through 
atmospheric  conditions.  Were  it  not  for  this  I  daresay  many  of  them 
would  be  taken  off,  and  the  operation  is  one  worth  the  consideration  of 
cultivators.  When  the  point  of  every  shoot  is  crowded  with  from  four 
to  a  dozen  buds  it  is  impossible  they  can  all  develope  flowers,  especially 
if  the  buds  are  about  the  same  size,  and  in  such  cases  the  result  would 
often  be  unsatisfactory  development ;  but  this  may  always  be  prevented 
by  judicious  thinning.  When  it  is  resolved  that  thinning  has  to  be  done 
it  is  an  advantage  to  do  it  early,  and  before  the  blooms  commence  opening. 
The  majority  of  Camellias  have  now  formed  their  buds,  and  it  is  a  good 
time  to  thin  them.  Two,  three,  and  not  more  than  four  buds  are  sufficient 
on  the  end  of  each  shoot,  and  when  the  buds  occur  along  the  shoots  they 
should  not  be  closer  than  2  inches.  Where  especially  fine  blooms  are 
wanted  they  may  be  reduced  to  one  bud  to  each  shoot,  but  this  is  going 
to  extremes  where  a  good  supply  of  blooms  is  required.  It  often  happens 
that  there  are  very  early  and  some  late  buds  on  each  shoot,  and  in 
thinning  some  of  both  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on,  as  the  early  ones 
will  supply  early  flowers  and  the  later  ones  will  form  a  succession.  Those 
allowed  to  remain  should  never  be  touching  each  other,  but  let  them  be 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  clusters  always  take  out  the 
centre  ones,  as  the  outside  are  invariably  the  finest  and  most  likely  to 


succeed  well.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  in  thinning,  or  some  of 
those  it  is  desired  to  retain  may  be  loosened  and  fall  a  few  days  after 
the  others  have  been  removed.  A  gentle  twist  to  one  side  or  a  screw 
round  is  generally  sufficient,  and  where  the  operation  of  thinning  or  its 
results  are  not  well  understood  it  is  always  best  to  deal  lightly  with 
them. — J.  M. 


SEA-SAND  GRASS,  PSAMMA  ARENARIA. 

In  the  October  number  of  Longman's  Magazine  there  appears  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley  on  “  Sea-sand  Grass  as  a  Land-winner,’ ' 
this  Grass  being  commonly  known  as  Marram  Grass,  but  to  botanists  as 
Psamma  arenaria.  The  Dallastint  accompanying  this  necessarily  short 
description  will  serve  to  explain  the  process  by  which  the  land  is  won. 

Those  persona  who  have  wandered  over  the  sand  dunes,  or  “  burrows  ” 
as  they  are  called  in  Devon,  and  which  may  be  found  on  many  of  the  flat 
parts  of  our  coasts,  may  have  noticed  a  coarse  dark  green  Grass  dotting  the 
surface  of  these  sands.  Hard,  rigid,  and  pointed  as  porcupine  quills,  they 
present  no  attraction  to  the  ordinary  seaside  loiterer;  but  Mr.  Paley  has 
shown  in  this  article  the  important  part  they  play  in  the  reclamation  of 
the  shore.  The  Dallastint  is  taken  from  a  photo-micrograph  of  a  transverse 
section  of  this  Grass,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  modification  of  a  flat  blade  of 


Fig.  68. — Psamma  arenaria  (magnified  36  diameters). 

Grass  which  has  become  terete  or  rolled  into  a  partially  closed  cylinder, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  is  furnished  with  longitudinal  ridges  of  varying 
dimensions  through  which  numerous  tubes  ascend.  These  tubes,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  section  as  round  spaces  filling  the  projecting  processes 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  Grass,  by  the  suction  they  exert  draw  up  the 
moisture  retained  in  the  subjacent  earth  by  the  matted  rootlets  of  the  Grass 
and  distribute  it  to  the  surface  of  the  sand,  thus  wetting  it  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance  round  the  crown  of  each  root,  and  arresting  all  subse¬ 
quent  increments  of  dry  sand,  which  are  carried  over  it  by  high  winds. 
In  this  manner  each  blade  of  the  thousands  growing  in  that  spot  adds  its 
quota  to  the  gathering  dune.  It  would  he  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
short  paragraph  to  give  Mr.  Paley’s  paper  in  all  its  instructive  details,  but 
we  can  only  recommend  those  interested  to  read  this  article  for  themselves 
as  a  further  aid  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  accompanying  photograph. 


BTRAAVBEERY  CULTUKE. 

In  your  Journal,  page  354,  is  a  small  note  regarding  the  weight 
of  Strawberries  grown  by  Mr.  Lunt  at  Ardgowan  by  your  corre¬ 
spondent  “  Caledonian;”  the  statement  he  gives  being  quite  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  forgot  to  mention  that  the  plants  were 
grown  in  G-inch  pots,  the  fruits  were  of  excellent  quality  and  highly 
coloured.  A  few  words  as  to  their  culture  and  treatment  here 
(Ardgowan)  may  be  of  benefit  to  your  numerous  readers.  The 
runners  are  lifted  about  the  middle  of  July  and  are  placed  in 
4-inch  pots,  the  compost  being  two-thirds  of  good  rich  loam  and 
one-third  of  leaf  soil.  They  are  placed  at  the  back  of  a  north 
wall,  so  that  they  may  be  out  of  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  they  are  showing  their  roots  at  the 
side  of  the  pots.  A  few  half-decayed  leaves  are  placed  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  young  roots  while 
being  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots.  Knowing  that  the  water 
will  have  a  fi*ee  outlet,  a  good  dusting  of  soot  is  given  to  the 
sphagnum  to  prevent  worms  obtaining  an  entrance.  They  are 
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next  potted  firmly  in  another  compost,  five-eighths  of  loam,  two  of 
dry  cow  dung,  and  one  of  leaf  soil.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
position  so  as  to  allow  them  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun, 
and  allowed  to  stand  there  until  the  middle  of  November,  when 
they  are  placed  in  cold  frames  and  protected  from  severe  frosts. 

Mr.  Lunt  generally  starts  the  first  batch  about  the  20th  of 
February  brings  them  on  slowly  until  they  are  showing  flowers, 
then  keeps  them  a  little  closer  until  they  are  set,  after  which 
they  are  thinned  out  to  eight  or  ten  fruits  on  a  plant.  Then  comes 
the  time  to  develope  the  fruit,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
liquid  manure  given  quite  strong.  They  are  kept  close  with 
plenty  of  moisture  and  a  minimum  heat  of  60°,  rising  to  100°, 
with  sun  heat  until  they  are  colouring,  then  the  foliage  is  pressed 
down  and  air  given  both  top  and  bottom  during  the  day,  and  a 
little  at  the  top  at  night.  By  the  above  treatment  I  have  no 
doubt  your  readers  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  large  well-coloured 
and  highly  flavoured  fruits  will  not  be  disappointed. — Undek 
Gardener. 


APPLE  AND  PEAR  SHOW. 

Exeter— October  30th  and  31st. 

This  “  Exhibition  and  Fair  ”  proved  highly  successful  in  every  respect, 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  will  become  an  annual  event.  It  was  originated  with 
the  primary  object  of  attracting  attention  to  the  best  sorts  of  Apples  and 
Pears  for  all  purposes,  thereby  conducing  indirectly  to  an  improvement  in 
the  culture  of  these  fruits  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and,  let  us  hope,  also  in 
other  neighbouring  western  counties  equally  as  favourably  situated  for  fruit 
culture.  That  there  is  room  for  improvement  no  one  will  dispute,  but  how 
this  shall  be  accomplished  is  not  so  easily  decided.  The  Exhibition  under 
notice  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  being  the  readiest 
means  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  need  for  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  Apple  and  Pear  industry.  Offering  prizes  for  the  best  examples  of 
the  most  approved  sorts  in  a  district  like  that  of  Exeter  must  prove  of  great 
value  to  all  who  need  instruction  as  to  the  merits  of  varieties,  but  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  laudable  scheme  should  not  rest  contented  with  this,  as  after 
all  it  is  only  the  commencement  of,  or  one  contribution  towards,  the  necessary 
reform.  We  will  suppose  that  this  Exhibition  was  not  merely  meant  to 
amuse  some,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  visitors,  or  to  enable  others  to 
correct  the  nomenclature  of  the  sorts  they  have  in  cultivation,  and  to  suggest 
a  few  others  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  Praiseworthy  as  the  latter 
objects  would  be,  we  should  prefer  to  think  that  the  end  in  view  is  rather 
the  encouragement  of  growers  for  profit.  That  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow 
great  quantities  of  really  fine  fruits  in  the  western  counties  is  indisputable, 
and  we  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  market  the  produce  at 
a  profitable  rate.  The  growers,  however,  must  seek  the  markets,  or  in  other 
words  they  should  take  more  active  steps  in  the  matter,  and  not  to  sell  at 
the  price  any  neighbouring  fruiterer  may  offer.  Again,  to  turn  all  the  Apples 
in  an  orchard  into  cider,  simply  because  a  profitable  market  near  at  hand 
cannot  be  found,  is  altogether  an  unreasonable  proceeding.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  times  that  a  good  market  for  fruit  cannot  be  always  found.  For 
instance,  incur  return  journey  from  Exeter  we  spent  several  hours  in  Bristol, 
and  could  not  escape  noticing  what  a  quantity  of  very  inferior  Apples  were 
offered  for  sale  in  all  directions,  and  yet  there  were  great  heaps  of  better 
fruit  lying  in  nearly  every  orchard  we  passed  on  two  sides  of  Exeter  that 
might  well  have  been  turned  to  a  better  account.  It  may  be  argued  that 
many  of  the  Apples  grown,  in  spite  of  their  attractive  appearance,  are  yet 
only  fit  for  cider-making.  But  why  grow  such  sorts  at  all  ?  What  is  really 
wanted  is  a  central  association  to  guide  and  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
growers,  and  with  its  help  the  farmer  might  find  the  best  markets,  besides 
obtaining  other  useful  information.  If  the  Americans  can  grow  and  send 
Apples  to  England  at  a  profit,  and  which  they  do  in  immense  quantities, 
surely  the  growers  in  the  west  of  England  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
successfully  compete  with  them  during  most  seasons.  This,  however,  is  a 
difficult  matter,  if  they  are  always  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  indifferent  or  even 
unscrupulous  salesmen,  as  well  as  the  railway  companies  that  monopolise 
the  carrying  power  in  their  respective  districts,  and  this  is  another  strong 
reason  for  establishing  an  association.  While  on  this  subject  we  would  also 
strongly  impress  upon  all  growers  the  great  necessity  for  selecting  their 
fruit  for  the  markets,  instead  of  packing  them  promiscuously  in  the  hampers, 
barrels,  or  sieves,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  clever 
trick  to  place  a  number  of  very  inferior  fruits  in  the  bottom,  and  to  “  top  ” 
these  up  with  a  few  of  the  best,  but  this  very  unwise  proceeding  only  serves 
to  induce  consumers  to  purchase  the  American  fruit,  which  is  usually  of 
equal  quality  throughout.  Fine  fruit  will  invariably  sell  well,  but  that  of 
poor  quality,  or  a  mixture  of  poor  and  good  fruit,  will  seldom  realise  profitable 
prices  at  a  distance. 

We  were  fully  prepared  to  see  a  fine  collection  of  fruit  at  the  Lower 
Market  where  the  Exhibition  was  held,  but  the  reality  exceeded  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  Not  only  was  there  a  very  fine  display  of  Apples  especially,  but  the 
2000  dishes  included  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  fine  well-coloured  fruits, 
the  competitors  including  well-known  growers  from  Kent,  Hereford,  and 
other  counties.  On  the  whole,  the  nomenclature  was  highly  creditable,  but  we 
cannot  speak  very  favourably  of  the  judging,  especially  among  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  dessert  Apples,  too  much  regard  being  paid  to  size.  There  were 
thirteen  collections  of  twenty-five  distinct  varieties  of  Apples  in  the  class,  for 
which  the  first  prize  was  contributed  by  the  Vegetarian  Society,  Manchester. 
The  first  and  second  prizes  went  respectively  to  Messrs.  H.  Berwick  and 
C.  G.  Sclater,  both  Devonshire  growers,  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Maidstone  ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  had  not  Mr.  J.  Watkins  of 
Hereford  been  disqualified  for  not  staging  the  requisite  number  of  dishes  he 
most  probably  would  have  pressed  closely  for  the  first  prize.  Among  the 
many  sorts  staged  the  most  noteworthy  were  Beauty  of  Kent,  large  and 
highly  coloured,  a  deservedly  popular  sort ;  Bellefleur,  large  and  highly 
coloured  ;  Emperor  Alexander,  large,  well  coloured  ;  Lady  Henniker,  medium 
size  ;  Mere  de  Manage,  large  and  very  highly  coloured  ;  Dumelow’s  Seedling  cr 
Wellington,  very  large  for  this  variety  and  well  coloured;  Gloria  Mundi; 


Red  Hawthornden,  very  fine  and  well  coloured  ;  Gravenstein,  extra  fine  and 
highly  coloured,  a  valuable  sort;  Winter  Warden,  a  highly  coloured  variety, 
and  apparently  a  great  favourite  among  local  exhibitors  ;  Golden  Noble,  very 
clear-skinned  and  heavy  ;  Striped  Beefing,  medium  sized  and  well  coloured  ; 
Scarlet  Tiffing,  a  highly  coloured  sort,  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be  ;  Bess  Pool,  medium  sized  and  highly  coloured  ;  Towers’  Glory,  a  medium 
sized  and  rather  uncommon  sort ;  Royal  Somerset,  of  good  size,  heavy, 
bright  yellow,  and  clear-skinned  ;  Russet  d’Orleans,  very  heavy  and  probably 
a  good  keeper  ;  Eclipse,  medium  sized,  very  richly  coloured  and  streaked ; 
Black  Prince,  very  dark-skinned,  evidently  a  good  keeper  ;  and  such  well- 
known  dessert  sorts  as  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Margil,  and 
Ross’  Nonpareil. 

With  twelve  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  there  was  a  very  keen  competition, 
and  out  of  the  eighteen  lots  staged  the  Judges  eventually  awarded  the  prizes 
to  Messrs,  J.  Hain,  J.  Watkins,  and  Bunyard  &  Co.,  in  the  order  named.  In 
these  collections  most  of  the  above-named  sorts  were  extensively  shown,  and 
also  several  local  favourites,  such  as  Tom  Putt,  a  very  highly  coloured  sort ; 
Sharper’s  Apple,  Yeitch’s  Perfection,  Golden  Ball,  and  Madame  Clarke.  The 
Hereford  Apples  were,  as  a  rule,  the  best  coloured,  while  the  Maidstone  or 
Kentish  Apples  were,  on  the  whole,  the  best  selected.  There  were  fifteen 
lots  of  six  sorts  of  culinary  Apples  staged,  the  prizewinners  being  Messrs, 
W.  Blackmore,  J.  Sweetland,  and  A.  Trueman,  the  class  generally  being 
highly  meritorious.  Loddington  or  Stone  Apple,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Beauty  of  Somerset  were  particularly  well 
represented.  Thirty-five  dishes  were  staged  in  the  class  for  any  culinary 
sort,  and  the  first  prize  was  adjudged  to  a  fine  dish  of  Golden  Noble,  a  most 
deservedly  popular  variety  in  Devonshire ;  and  the  second  prize  was  won 
with  a  handsome  and  heavy  dish  of  Beauty  of  Wilts,  a  sort  not  often  seen 
out  of  the  district.  The  prizes  for  the  heaviest  Apples  attracted  several 
very  fine  dishes,  principally  of  Warner’s  King,  the  first-prize  lot  of  six  fruit 
of  this  variety  weighing  6  lbs.  9  ozs. 

The  class  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  three  to  be  of  culinary  and  three  of 
dessert  sorts,  was  a  very  large  one,  thirty  competitors  entering.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  T.  Yarde,  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  and 
the  third  to  Captain  Lerett.  Among  the  great  number  of  sorts  shown 
some  of  the  best  were  Alfriston,  Winter  Warden,  Yorkshire  Pippin, 
Cellini,  Hoary  Morning  (a  very  attractive  sort  of  fairly  good  quality), 
Cornish  Gilliflower,  Tom  Putt,  Court  of  Wick,  and  Adams’  Pearmain, 
There  were  thirteen  exhibitors  of  twelve  dessert  Apples,  the  prizewinners 
being  Messrs.  Sclater,  Watkins,  and  J.  Hain.  The  first-prize  lot  was  rather 
too  coarse,  and  included  inferior  sorts.  Some  of  the  best  represented 
varieties  were  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Syke  House  Russet, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Margil,  Sam  Young,  Ross  Nonpareil,  Australian  Pippin 
(said  to  be  a  good  bearer),  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Adams’  Pearmain,  all  of 
which  are  good  reliable  sorts. 

Eighteen  lots  of  six  dessert  varieties  were  shown,  and  this  again  was  a 
good  class.  There  were  forty  dishes  in  the  class  for  the  best  flavoured 
Apple,  and  the  preference  was  given  to  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  in  another  class  for  the  best  dessert  sort  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin 
again  secured  the  premier  award.  No  less  than  thirty-eight  dishes  of 
Blenheim  Pippin  were  in  competition  for  the  two  prizes  offered  for  them, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  fruit  they  were.  There  were  eight  lots  of 
Braddick’s  Nonpareil  staged,  and  the  examples  of  this  excellent  sort  were 
very  variable,  but  on  the  whole  fairly  good.  Buffcoat,  a  by  no  means 
valuable  sort,  was  shown  by  twenty  growers,  but  only  eight  dishes  were 
shown  of  Celhni,  and  several  of  these  were  rather  poor.  Cornish  Gilli¬ 
flower  was  shown  by  eight  growers,  and  many  of  the  fruits  shown  were 
unusually  large.  Only  twelve  dishes  in  the  class  for  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin 
were  shown,  and  this  is  rather  surprising,  seeing  how  popular  this  variety 
most  deservedly  has  become.  Court  Pendu  Plat  was  shown  by  eight 
growers,  and  the  examples  of  this  valuable  variety  in  its  own  class  and 
throughout  the  classes  where  included  were  much  larger  than  usual.  There 
was  strong  competition  also  in  the  classes  for  Gravenstein,  Wehinaton  or 
Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Ribston  Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Gravenstein,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  Red-ribbed  Greening. 

Pears  appear  to  be  much  less  plentiful  than  Apples  in  the  Devonshire 
districts  as  well  as  other  districts,  and  as  a  consequence  the  competition 
was  not  so  keen.  There  were  seven  lota  of  six  varieties,  and  here  Mr. 
Garland,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Acland,  took  the  lead  with  extra  fine  specimens 
of  Josephine  de  Malines,  Glou  Morqeau,  Easter  Beurre,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Winter  Ndlis,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  The  fruit  of  the  latter 
were  wonderfully  fine,  weighing  collectively  6  lbs.  10  ozs.,  and  the  heaviest 
1  lb.  10  ozs.  ’The  same  variety  was  also  well  shown  by  other  growlers. 
The  same  number  of  exhibitors  entered  in  the  class  for  three  d.shes  of 
dessert  Pears,  and  such  sorts  as  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitrnaston  Duchess, 
Gansel’s  Bergamot,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  and  Winter  Nelis  were 
remarkably  good.  The  fruit  in  the  class  for  Beurr6  Diel  was  very  fine,  as 
also  were  the  examples  of  Glou  Mor5eau,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenn6  du 
Comice,  and  Duchesse  d’Angouleme;  but  the  classes  for  Chaumontel, 
Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Beurrd  Ranee  were  very  small.  Stewflng 
Pears  were  shown  in  goodly  number,  and  many  of  them  were  very  fine, 
though  much  confusion  appeared  to  exist  as  to  the  proper  names  of  the 
sorts  shown.  Some  of  the  best  represented  were  Catillac,  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain,  Black  Worcester,  and  Verulam. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  Apples  were  Messrs.  Watkins, 
Bunyard  &  Son,  C.  Sclater,  C.  Salter,  J.  Cox,  E.  Enstone,  J.  Searle,  J. 
Stevens,  J.  Hain,  F.  W.  Dymond,  W.  Salter,  and  Miss  Matthews ;  Mrs. 
Manley,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Sir  B.  Samuelson,  Mrs.  Hains worth,  Mr.  W. 
Blackmore,  and  Mrs.  C.  Smith  ;  while  with  Pears  the  most  successful  were 
Sir  T.  Acland,  Rev.  T.  Yarde,  Rev.  P.  Parsons,  Sir  B.  Satnuelson,  Mr.  T. 
Townsend,  Lord  Poltimore,  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Rev.  P.  Williams,  Sir  John 
Walrond,  Messrs.  Manley,  Mr.  G.  Shell,  Berwick,  and  Mr.  G.  B,  Carlile. 

Messrs.  R.  Yeitch  <fe  Sons,  Exeter  Nurseries,  staged  upwards  of  one 
hundred  sorts  of  Apples,  these  comprising  all  the  best  in  cultivation  ;  and 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  Exeter,  and  G.  Bunyard  A'  Sons,  Maidstone, 
also  had  very  good  and  extensive  collections  of  Apples.  Mr.  J.  Turner, 
gardener  to  Major  Cluggett,  brought  two  dishes  of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch 
Apple  not  for  competition.  They  were  part  of  a  crop  of  twenty-six  fruit 
gathered  from  a  small  pyramid,  and  were  remarkably  fine  examples  of  a  very 
fine  culinary  sort.  The  Market  Hall  was  prettily  decorated,  and  great  pains 
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wer<?  taken  by  Mr.  Pengelley,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  other  gentlemen  to 
make  the  Show  as  attractive  and  as  complete  a  success  as  possible.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society  will  be  equally  as 
well  supported  when  they  hold  their  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Show  on 
November  2l8t.  The  Exhibition  will  be  composed  entirely  of  voluntary 
contributions,  and  as  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  fine  display  being  made, 
it  will  be  somewhat  discreditable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  if  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  remove  an  old  debt  is  not 
properly  appreciated. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Eeport  on  the  Apple 
Congress,  which  was  held  at  Chiswick  in  1883,  is  now  ready,  and  that 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  who  desire  to  purchase  it  in  large  quantities 
can  have  it  on  special  terms  on  application  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Dick  at  the 
offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington. 

-  Change  op  Name. — We  are  desired  to  state  that  Mr.  T.  H.  P. 

Dennis,  having  retired  from  the  firm  of  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  k  Co.,  Anchor 
Works,  Chelmsford,  the  business  will  be  carried  on  by  the  remaining 
pirtners,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Crompton  and  F.  A.  Fawkes,  under  the  title  of 
Crompton  &  Fawkes. 

- Concave  Flower  Pots. — Mr.  Crute,  whose  pots  we  illustrated 

and  referred  to  approvingly  a  few  weeks  ago,  desires  to  state  that  his  pots 
are  diflerent  in  principle  to  the  “convex”  pots  that  were  made  by  Mr. 
Matthews  in  187G  ;  also  that  he  (Mr.  Crute)  did  not  know  that  such  a  pot 
as  that  made  by  Mr.  Matthews  was  in  existence  when  the  idea  first 
occurred  to  him  of  constructing  the  pot  which  he  has  patented,  and  for  the 
sale  of  which  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has  become  an  agent.  Mr.  Crute,  there¬ 
fore,  conceives  that  Mr.  Matthews  cannot  claim  priority  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  concave  flower  pots. 

-  Mr.  H.  Martin,  Paris,  writes  : — “  I  really  wonder  why  the  old 

and  good  Tea  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  but  the  twenty-seventh  in  the 
I'st  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  so  well  compiled  by  “E.  M.”  We  think  it  is 
the  best  of  all  Teas  here.  It  is  true  that  we  first  consider  its  qualities  as 
an  outdoor,  hardy,  and  profusely  blooming  sort.  Catherine  Mermet  and 
Devoniensis  come  very  near  it.  There  are  splendid  Mardchal  Niel  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  but  it  does  not  succeed  very  well  in  the  interior, 
except  in  peculiarly  exposed  situations.  I  must  add  that  if  we  had  such  a 
liking  for  buttonholes  as  English  people  have,  Marechal  Niel  and 
Niphetos  would  come  to  the  front  at  once,” 

-  A  VERY  interesting  collection  of  tropical  African  mountain 

PLANTS  has  been  brought  to  Kew  by  that  intrepid  African  explorer,  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomson,  made  during  his  late  journey  into  the  Masai  country. 
They  have  been  examined  by  Prof,  Oliver,  and  consist  of  about  thirty-five 
species  from  Kilimanjaro  at  9000  to  10,000  feet  of  elevation  ;  a  few  from  a 
crater  near  Lake  Nairasha  at  7000  to  8000  feet  elevation ;  thirty-four 
from  the  Kapte  plateau  at  5000  to  6000  feet ;  and  fifty-eight  from  Lykipia 
at  6000  to  8000  feet.  These  collections  exhibit  the  mingling  of  north 
temperate  types  with  others  characteristic  of  Southern  Africa,  for  which 
previous  discoveries  had  prepared  us.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  are^ 
as  new  to  tropical  Africa,  an  Anemone,  a  Delphinium  (very  different  from 
the  Abyssinian  D.  dasycaulonj,  and  a  Cerastium  of  remarkable  habit.  Of 
South  African  forms  the  most  striking  is  the  handsome  arborescent  Ruta- 
ceous  plant,  Calodendron  capense,  the  “  Wild  Chestnut  ”  of  Natal,  to  the 
north  of  which  it  bad  not  previously  been  found.  Of  northern  forms  is  a 
Juniper,  another  genus  unknown  to  tropical  Africa,  and  which  was  found 
fo  ming  groves  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to  8000  feet,  and  itself  attaining  a 
height  of  100  feet.  It  is  the  J.  procera  of  Abyssinia.  A  Podocarpus 
gathered  along  with  the  Juniper,  and  also  attaining  100  feet  in  height,  is 
probably  tbo  P.  elongata  of  Abyssinia,  which,  or  a  near  ally,  also  occurs 
in  South  Africa.  The  only  other  Conifer  previously  found  in  the  equa¬ 
torial  regions  of  Africa  is  the  Podocarpus  Mannii  from  the  peak  of 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. — SiR  J.  D.  Hooker  (in  KaUtre). 

- Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  Thomas  Cross,  late  gardener 

to  W.  R.  Coleridge,  Esq.,  Salston  House,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  J.  P.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Wameford  Place,  High- 
worth,  Wilts, 


- A  MOST  interesting  and  very  full  meeting  of  the  F'loral  C(  m- 

mittee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  at  the  “  Old  Four  Swans,”  Bishopsgate  Street.  Many  exhibits  were 
.'-taged,  and  the  following  awards  were  made  : — First-claes  certificate  to 
Mr.  Wering  for  golden  sport  from  Madame  Desgrange  named  G.  Weiing. 
First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Sullivan  for  large-flowered  Anemone  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  named  Soeur  Dorothea  Souille.  Cultural  certificate  to  Mr* 
Harman  Payne  for  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Francois  Dtlaux  ;  first- 
class  certificate  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k.  Sons  for  Souvenir  de  Japon  as  a 
Japanese  decorative  variety,  and  for  Mr.  Robinson  as  an  exhibition 
Japanese  variety  ;  also  to  two  varieties  of  Tree  Carnation — viz.,  Mrs. 
Keen  and  Pride  of  Penshurst,  each  first-class  varieties.  A  special  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  G.  Stevens  of  Putney  for  his  exhibits,  and 
also  a  first-class  certificate  for  single  Chrysanthemum  White  Perfection, 
This  variety  bids  fair  to  prove  a  very  great  acquisition  to  this  class  of 
Chrysanthemums.  First-class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  N. 
Davis,  Camberwell,  for  the  following  varieties  : — Lord  Wolseley,  incurved 
sport  from  Prince  Alfred ;  Madame  Cabrol,  large  Anemone  variety ; 
Beauts  des  Jardins,  Japanese  ;  Fernand  Ferrol,  Japanese  ;  Madame  de 
Senin,  Japanese  ;  Nellie  Rainford,  very  pretty  buff  sport  from  the  old 
Pompon  Rosinante.  First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  Galtcn,  Winchester, 
for  sport  of  a  rosy  peach  colour  from  Bouquet  Fait,  a  very  telling  and 
useful  variety,  only  wants  a  good  name.  First-class  certificate  to  Messrs. 
Cannell  k,  Sons  for  Miss  Rose,  single  Chrysanthemum,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
a  semi-single  variety.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  will  be 
held  on  November  12th  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  and  again  at  “The 
Four  Swans”  on  November  27th  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

-  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  “  F.,”  on  page  381,  on  Mildew  on 

Roses  and  Chrysanthemums,  “  C.  W.”  writes: — “Mildew  is  caused 
by  too  damp  an  atmosphere  in  proportion  to  the  temperature;  '  In  cold 
wet  summers  both  are  very  liable  to  be  affected  ;  they  are  also  much  more 
subject  to  it  in  low-lying  damp  positions  than  in  elevated  and  drier  ones. 
The  best  preventive,  as  well  as  antidote,  is  clear  soot  water  and  sulphur 
applied  with  a  syringe  three  or  four  times  a  week — 1  gallon  of  the  former 
to  1  oz.  of  the  latter.  When  under  glass  mildew  can  be  effectually 
destroyed  either  on  Roses  or  Chrysanthemums  in  three  days  if  a  moderate 
dusting  with  sulphur  be  given,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  be  maintained  with 
free  ventilation.  By  a  dry  atmosphere  I  mean  one  that  contains  only  60 
to  70  per  cent,  of  moisture  by  day  and  80  to  85  per  cent,  at  night.” 

-  As  will  be  seen  by  a  communication  in  another  column,  the 

Committee  meeting  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
that  was  to  have  been  held  on  November  11th  has  been  necessarily  post¬ 
poned  to  December  9th.  The  members  will  be  duly  apprised  of  the  hour 
of  the  meeting. 

-  Mr.  George  Prince. — I  have  to  announce  with  deep  sorrow — 

a  sorrow  that  will  be  shared  by  all  who  know  him — that  Mr.  Prince  has 
met  with  a  most  serious  accident.  He  was  thrown  out  of  his  trap  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  the  29th  ult.,  and  received  a  severe  concussion 
of  the  brain.  He  was  for  a  couple  of  days  unconscious,  but  has  recovered 
consciousness,  and  by  the  last  account  received  this  afternoon  (Tuesdaj^) 
he  was  enabled  to  speak  a  little.  It  was  only  some  few  months  ago  that 
he  lost  his  excellent  and  devoted  wife,  and  now  at  the  busiest  time  of  the 
year  he  is  completely  laid  by  and  his  life  in  great  danger.  That  it  may 
please  God  to  restore  him  will  be,  I  am  sure,  the  hearty  prayer  and 
sincere  wish  of  all  who  know  and  regard  him  for  his  many  excellent 
qualities. — D  ,  Deal. 


THE  PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES  OF  LONDON 

AND  PARIS. 

A  PARAGRAPH  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  October,  detailing 
the  amount  of  space  available  as  breathing  spaces  for  the  various  capitals  of 
Europe  has  led  me  to  think  over  the  state  of  London  as  compared  with 
Paris,  and  possibly  to  correct  some  erroneous  views  that  are  entertained 
upon  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  reckon  under  the  head  of 
breathing  spaces  those  places  which  are  distant  from  the  metropolis,  places 
which  are  only  visited  once  or  twice  in  the  year.  I  say  this,  because  I 
find  that  Fontainbleau  is  credited  as  one  of  the  parks  for  Paris.  Now  it  is 
about  thirty  miles  from  Paris.  The  journey,  even  third-class,  costs  six  francs, 
and  when  you  get  to  the  station  the  Forest  is  some  considerable  distance  ; 
hence  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  Parisian  in  twenty  who  ever 
goes  there,  and  certainly  very  few  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  Forest 
is  very  extensive  and  fatiguing,  and  unless  you  can  afford  a  carriage  the 
pleasure  is  really  a  toil.  It  is  therefore  to  me  absurd  that  a  place  of  this 
description  should  be  counted  as  one  of  the  Paris  parks ;  it  would  be  just 
as  right  to  class  the  New  Forest  as  a  London  park.  The  same  may  be 
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said  of  Chantilly,  which,  except  at  race  and  fair  time,  is  even  less  fre¬ 
quented  by  Parisians.  The  lungs  of  the  human  body  are  not  at  the 
extremities,  but  in  the  centre,  and  hence  the  lungs  of  cities  are  not  such 
•far-off  places,  but  those  open  spaces  which  are  in  the  centre  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  which  give  them  places  to  get  at  without  expense  to  reach  readily 
from  their  homes,  and  which  occupy  spaces  which  would  otherwise  be 
filled  by  bricks  and  mortar.  Now  I  shall  run,  I  know,  counter  to  many 
]  eceived  opinions  when  I  say  that  I  consider  that  London  is  considerably 
better  off  in  this  respect  than  Paris  ;  but  as  I  have  recently  been  there, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  things  about  which  I  was  interested,  I  looked 
carefully  at  the  matter,  and  am  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  which  I 
have  long  held.  Let  me  first,  then,  write  of  the  places  themselves  and 
their  extent,  and  then  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  utilised. 

That  there  are  advantages  which  Paris  possesses  over  London  in 
respect  of  its  capabilities  for  horticulture,  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
tivo  capitals  will,  I  think,  at  once  admit.  It  is  situated  in  a  basin  sur¬ 
rounded  by  more  or  less  lofty  eminences,  and  is  itself  about  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  like  as  the  spider  spins  its  house  out  of  itself,  so 
has  Paris  been  built  from  the  stone  which  underlies  the  whole  city.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  Mushroom  caves  at  Montrouge  are  formed,  and 
that  the  perfectly  unique  garden  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont  has  of  late  years 
been  so  admirably  arranged  (the  same  has  to  some  extent  been  a  great 
advantage  in  the  formation  of  the  new  gardens  of  the  Observatoire),  where 
you  have  a  high  wall  of  natural  rock  160  feet  high,  and  capabilities  for 
introducing  artificial  water.  It  is  manifest  that  with  the  taste  which  the 
French  unquestionably  have,  the  possession  of  such  a  site  as  this  must  be 
a  great  advantage.  No  artificial  rocks,  however  well  constructed,  can 
hope  to  equal  this,  and  those  at  Battersea  Park,  good  in  their  way,  can 
only  excite  a  smile  when  one  thinks  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont.  We  have 
elevations  in  and  about  London,  such  as  Primrose  Hill,  but  no  ingenuity 
of  man  could  ever  make  it  into  a  Buttes  Chaumont. 

Another  great  advantage  that  Paris  possesses  is  its  climate.  This  is 
of  a  very  remarkable  character.  The  climate  of  the  north  of  France, 
Normandy  and  Picardy,  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  south  of 
England,  as  anyone  who  has  gone  through  those  departments  can  at  once 
see  by  the  condition  of  both  farming  and  gardening  products.  But  Paris 
is  entirely  difl^erent.  There  is  a  brightness  and  dryness  in  the  air,  and  an 
amount  of  sunshine,  which,  while  it  entails  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble  in  watering,  is  also  very  favourable  for  the  outdoor  culture  of 
sub-tropical  plants.  Out-of-door  Grapes  are  not  of  any  very  good 
quality,  although  they  nearly  always  ripen,  and  it  is  only  when  we 
get  to  Thomery  and  Fontainbleau  that  the  Chasselas  or  Buckland 
Sweetwater  becomes  really  a  dessert  fruit.  A  good  deal  of  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  depends,  I  think,  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  while 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  less  extensive  use  of  coal  and  the  amount 
of  the  population  as  compared  with  that  of  London  conduce  to  the  same 
result.  London,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Essex  and  Kentish 
marshes,  resting  on  a  bed  of  that  dreadful  substance  called  London  clay, 
using  in  its  manufacture  and  private  houses  enormous  quantities  daily  of 
coal,  with  its  chimneys  vomiting  out  clouds  of  dense  smoke,  which  the 
heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  drives  down  upon  the  trees  and  shrubs  within 
its  reach,  and  filling  up  their  pores  with  its  abominations,  places  it  at  a 
sad  disadvantage,  and  yet  withal  I  am  inclined  to  give  expression  to  what 
may  seem  a  very  heterodox  opinion,  that  we  have  a  great  superiority  over 
the  French  capital. 

The  Champs  Elysees  is  unique  ;  we  have  nothing,  and  I  venture  to  say 
can  have  nothing  like  it ;  can  have,  I  say,  because  the  cafes  chantantes, 
the  merry-go-rounds,  cirques,  and  other  amusements  are  totally  foreign  to 
our  habits.  We  cannot  sit  in  the  open  air  as  they  can.  I  was  there  in 
September  this  year,  and  it  was  possible  even  then  to  sit  out  on  the 
boulevards  till  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  as  a  garden  the  Champs  Elysees 
have  no  great  value,  they  are  too  much  cut  up  by  these  buildings,  but  as 
an  open  space  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.  Its  long 
stretch  from  the  Tuileries  Gardens  right  up  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  is, 
especially  in  the  early  summer,  very  delightful.  The  Tuileries  Gardens 
are  mainly  composed  of  large  broad  walks  and  open  spaces,  with  some 
fine  Chestnut  tree”,  while  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  contain  many 
excellent  examples  of  bedding-out,  various  sub-tropical  plants,  such  as 
Cannas,  Caladiums,  Musas,  &c.,  being  used.  It  is  a  large  piece  of  ground, 
but  has  neither  the  exclusive  character  of  a  garden  or  a  park.  All  the 
other  open  spaces  in  Paris,  such  as  the  Square  Montholon,  the  garden  of 
the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques,  the  Louvre,  the  Square  de  Montrouge,  the  Square 
de  Batignolles,  are  very  small,  some  of  them  pretty  enough,  and  exhibit- 

^  good  deal  of  taste.  I  have  left  to  the  last  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  but  we  can  hardly  call  either  of  them  open 
spaces  in  Paris  :  the  former  is,  at  least,  even  the  entrance  of  it,  two  miles 
from  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  a  heavy  walk,  as  the  whole  way  to  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  is  a  steep  ascent,  and  you  cannot  get  a  drive  there  under 
five  or  six  francs.  It  is  very  nice  when  you  do  get  there.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  no  large  trees,  the  various  sieges  to  which  Paris  has  been  subject 
have  time  after  time  devastated  the  Bois,  but  it  is  tastefully  laid  out. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  plant  such  things  as  may  give  variety  all 
through  the  year,  while  in  spring  and  early  summer  the  many  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  are  delightful.  The  islands  on  the  ornamental 
water  are  tastefully  arranged,  barring  the  kiosques,  &c.,  and  yet  withal 
there  is  an  air  of  artificialness  about  it  that  detracts  somewhat  from 
its  beauty.  Its  grottoes  overgrown  with  Ivy,  its  picturesque  cascades  please 
the  eye,  but  at  the  same  time  you  see  at  once  that  it  is  all  made,  unlike 
a  lake  close  by  me  here,  that  of  Eastwell  Park,  which  many  people  have 
taken  for  a  natural  piece  of  water.  Then  the  wood  is  itself  disappointing. 
There  is  the  same  monotonous  style  of  laying  it  out  which  characterises 


Fontainbleau,  St.  Germains,  Vincennes,  and  indeed  every  wood  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  in  France  ;  and  the  trees  are  so  wooded  together  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  their  attaining  their  proper  dimensions,  so  that 
those  who,  not  having  seen  the  Bois,  expect  to  see  grand  spreading  Beech 
trees,  such  as  Tityrus  delighted,  we  are  told,  to  stretch  himself  under,  or 
fine  Elms  such  as  we  have  in  London,  will  be  grievously  disappointed. 
The  trees  are  planted  so  closely  together  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  do 
well.  In  various  parts  of  the  wood  there  are  wild-looking  spots  where 
wild  flowers  flourish. 

It  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  caprices  of  fashion  that  for  one  person 
who  goes  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  there  are  a  hundred  who  go  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  yet  in  some  respects  the  former  is  better  worth 
seeing.  It  has  the  defect  of  being  the  place  where  recruits  are  drilled, 
and  the  wood  is,  as  usual,  too  crowded ;  but  there  is  less  of  an  artificial 
character,  and  the  lakes  and  sti  camlets  are  prettily  arranged,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  to  the  great  mass  of  Parisians  and  visitors  it  is  out  of  the 
way. 

I  had  intended  to  have  (before  entering  on  the  subject  of  contrast) 
given  a  brief  description  of  the  Parc  Monceau  and  the  Buttes  Chaumont, 
but  as  I  have  already  run  on  to  some  length,  defer  them  to  a  future  paper, 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  clear  idea  of  my  views,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  do  not  think  the  French  have  it  all  their  own  way  ;  and  that  while 
there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  landscape  gardening  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  utilised  their  open  spaces,  there  are  still  defects  which 
we  may  avoid,  although  unquestionably  many  excellencies  we  have 
imitated,  and  would  do  well  still  more  to  do  so  when  we  can. — 
D.,  Deal. 


KELSEY’S  JAPAN  PLUM. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  Committee 
on  October  14th,  Mr.  W.  Bull  of  Chelsea  exhibited  some  fruits  of  a  re¬ 
markable  Plum  bearing  the  above  name  and  said  to  be  from  California. 
These  were  so  distinct  in  form  and  general  appearance  that  it  was  at  first 
thought  they  were  not  true  Plums  ;  but  on  examination  of  their  structure 
and  the  small  shoots  which  accompanied  the  specimens  sent  to  Chiswick, 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  name  is  correct.  The  fruits  are  conical  in 
form,  about  3  inches  in  depth  and  2|  in  diameter  at  the  base,  of  a  uniform 
dark  red  colour  externally,  the  skin  smooth  and  much  like  a  Nectarine, 
the  flesh  being  firm,  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  yellowish  colour.  That  it 
is  a  good  keeping  variety,  and  one  well  fitted  for  sending  long  distances, 
is  proved  by  the  condition  of  the  fruits  shown  at  Kensington,  which  had 
been  received  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  from  California,  and  appeared  to  have- 
suffered  little  by  their  journey,  though  the  flavour  was  probably  not  so 
good  as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  ripened  on  the  trees. 

A  full  description  of  the  variety  and  its  qualities  was  published  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  last  year,  together  with  an  illustration,  which  we 
have  reproduced  in  fig.  69.  This  faithfully  depicts  the  form  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Plum,  as  it  was  taken  from  a  photograph  of  a  fruit-bearing 
branch.  The  account  referred  to  is  also  very  interesting,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  This  remarkable  Plum  was  imported  from  Japan  in  1871  by  the  late 
John  Kelsey  of  Berkeley,  California,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  the 
fruit  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory  as  one  of  California’s  pioneer  leaders 
in  horticulture,  and  the  first  producer  of  a  fruit  that  has  any  promise  of 
being-  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  our  already  long  list  of  good 
Plums. 

“  We  are  told  by  Mrs.  Ke’sey  that  there  was  but  little  attention  paid 
to  the  trees  at  first,  the  merits  of  the  fruit  not  being  known.  They  were 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  nursery  rows  until  they  fruited,  after  which  they 
were  transplanted  to  the  orchard,  where  there  are  at  present  upwards  of  a 
hundred  trees,  which  have  been  in  bearing  since  1876,  and  have  never 
failed  to  produce  all  the  fruit  the  trees  could  carry,  thus  fully  establishing 
its  successful  culture  even  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  trte  is 
a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  should  be  moulded  to  the  fancy  of  the  grower 
when  young,  and  ever  after  pruned  to  the  new  wood. 

“  The  fruit  is  now  being  largely  propagated  by  W.  P.  Hammon  &  Co.  of 
Oakland,  who  expect  to  introduce  it  largely  in  time  for  the  next  planting 
season.  Mr.  Hammon  assures  us  that  he  believes  the  variety  possesses 
more  points  of  excellence  combined  than  any  other  Plum  now  grown.  Its 
claims  for  this  prominence  he  enumerates  as  follows : — 1,  Its  wonderful 
productiveness  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Plum,  either  native  or  foreign. 

2,  It  comes  into  bearing  at  the  age  of  two  to  three  years,  and  continues 
with  great  regularity,  blossoms  frequently  appearing  on  yearling  trees. 

3,  The  fruit  is  of  very  large  size,  being  from  7  to  9  inches  in  circumference, 
and  specimens  weighing  6^  ozs.  each,  and  it  has  a  remarkably  small  pit. 

4,  It  is  very  attractive  in  appearance,  being  of  a  rich  yellow  nearly  over¬ 
spread  with  a  bright  red,  with  a  lovely  bloom.  It  is  heart-shaped.  It 
ripens  from  first  to  last  of  September,  at  a  most  favourable  time  for  har¬ 
vesting  and  marketing  the  crop,  the  larger  part  of  the  Plum  crop  being 
gone.  5,  It  is  of  superb  quality,  melting,  rich,  and  juicy  ;  in  fact,  to  some 
tastes,  at  least,  has  a  more  satisfying  flavour  than  any  other  Plum.  For 
cooking,  jelly,  or  preserving  in  any  manner  it  has  no  equal.  Its  large  size 
renders  the  paring  of  the  fruit  as  practicable  as  the  Peach,  which  is  quite 
a  novelty  in  the  line,  and  excels  all  other  canning  Plums.  As  a  dried 
fruit  it  is  destined  to  take  the  lead,  equal  to  if  not  surpassing  the  best  dried 
Prunes  or  Peaches  for  drying  results.  Mr.  William  H.  Jessup  of  Hay¬ 
wards,  California,  who  dried  some  of  the  fruit  last  October,  1882,  reports  as 
follows  : — ‘  There  were  just  9  lbs.  of  fruit ;  loss  in  pitting  7  ozs  ,  loss  in 
drying  6  lbs.  13|^  ozs. — total  loss  7  lbs.  4^  ozs.,  giving  a  nett  result  of  1  lb 
llj  ozs.,  or  equal  to  about  IQj  lbs.  dried  to  the  100  lbs.  of  fresh  fruit.  In 
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texture  the  Plum  is  firm  and  meaty,  and  a  most  important  feature  that 
■will  undoubtedly  commend  it  to  all  orchardists  is  the  superior  qualities  it 
possesses^  for  shipping  long  distances,  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  our 
country,  it  remaining  solid  longer  than  any  other  variety.’ 

“  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Editor  of  Gar- 


committee  on  new  fruits,  in  their  report,  advise  fruit-growers  to  give 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  It  should  be  stated  that  his  fruit 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Loquat,  an  evergreen  tree  more  commonly 
called  Japan  Plum. 

Messrs.  VV.  P.  Hammon  &  Co.,  of  Oakland  inform  us  that  they  made 


Fig.  60.— KELSEY’S  JAPAN  PLUM. 


dencrs'  Monthly,  in  speaking  of  this  fruit  sent  him  by  Hammon  &  Co., 
October  2nd,  1882,  says  in  the  November  number  of  his  magazine  :  — ‘The 
flesh  is  firm  and  flavour  admirable.  If  it  prove  adapted  to  our  climate 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  the  introduction.’  At  the  meeting 
cf  the  California  State  Hurticultural  Society,  October  27th,  1882,  the 


arrangements  with  Mrs.  Kelsey,  so  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  furnish 
trees  propagated  direct  from  the  original  trees,  thus  avoiding  any  con¬ 
fusion  in  varieties  of  other  Japan  Plums,  of  which  no  others  of  special 
value  are  yet  known  here.” 

[Mr.  Bull’s  correspondent  states  he  is  a  native  of  Dorsetshire,  and  that 
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the  climate  of  the  south  of  England  is  similar  to  that  of  the  district  in 
which  the  fruit  was  grown,  and  he  is  consequently  of  opinion  that  the 
Japan  Plum  would  succeed  in  favourable  positions  in  this  country.”] 


HISTORICAL  JOTTINGS  ON  VEGETABLES. 

THE  RADISH  AND  THE  HORSERADISH. 

In  their  researches  after  our  native  species  plant-collectors 
meet  occasionally  with  the  wild  Radish,  which,  like  many  others 
in  the  Cresswort  or  Cruciferous  order,  has  a  partiality  for  waste 
land,  where  we  may  pick  its  white  or  lilac  flowers  veined  with 
darker  shades,  and  it  is  in  the  chalk  or  limestone  districts  it  is 
most  likely  to  show  itself.  The  Sea  Radish,  with  its  primrose- 
coloured  llowers,  haunts  the  cliffs,  especially  on  the  western 
coast  of  England.  Neither  of  these,  however,  were  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  garden  Radish,  w'hich  is  commonly  stated  by 
botanists,  upon  rather  insuSicient  evidence,  to  be  a  native  of 
China.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  and  grew  the  plant 
2000  years,  or  longer.  The  Greek  name  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  plant;  the  Latin  may  be 
connected  with  “radix,”  because  the  root  is  conspicuous  and 
capable  of  excessive  increase  in  size.  The  Anglo-Saxon  “  raidic  ” 
po.nts  to  the  same  source.  Its  history  as  an  Egyptian  plant  is 
of  great  but  undefinable  antiquity.  Pliny  states  that  the  natives 
of  that  country  grew  it,  auiongst  other  reasons,  that  they  might 
obtain  oil  from  the  seeds;  and  they  had  this  inducement  to  culti¬ 
vate  it,  the  Radish  was  not  liable  to  the  tribute  or  tax  which  was 
chargeable  upon  corn.  All  admitted,  in  Pliny’s  day,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Radishes  grown  in  Egypt,  explainable,  he  says,  by  the 
fact  that  the  plants  were  sprinkled  or  watered  with  a  solution  of 
nitre ;  he  advises,  therefore,  the  selection  of  brackish  places  for 
the  culture  of  the  vegetable.  He  appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  both  the  long  and  the  Turnip  variety,  and  he  mentions  that 
one  kind  grown  in  Italy,  and  which  was  pulled  during  the  winter, 
was  raised  from  seeds  produced  in  Syria.  Some  of  the  finest  he 
had  seen  were  obtained  from  a  cold  district  of  northern  Germany. 
Of  one  transparent  variety  sold  in  Rome,  he  observes  that  it  was 
so  clear  a  person  could  see  through  it.  We  have  Radishes  semi¬ 
transparent  certainly,  but  not  one  rivalling  this  ancient  sort. 

Though  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  even 
in  our  island,  some  medicinal  value  is  ascribed  to  the  Radish,  its 
repute  is  now  small  to  what  it  was  in  the  olden  time.  On  the 
Continent  they  roast  the  roots  under  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  or 
compound  a  Radish  syrup,  both  being  used  for  hoarseness  and 
chest  affections.  The  Greek  physicians  declared  that  Radishes 
were  a  cure  for  consumption,  dropsy,  scurvy,  excellent  as  a 
general  antiscorbutic  or  diuretic.  They  appear  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  root  be  boiled  ere  taken,  to  remove  all  acrimony. 
Not  so  the  Romans,  they  advised  the  sick  to  eat  Radishes  with 
salt  before  they  took  breakfast.  A  Pagan  superstition  w^as  that 
the  Radish  served  as  a  preventive  and  antidote  in  the  case  of 
poisons,  either  external  or  internal.  It  is  quite  probable  the 
monks  and  others  may  have  grown  the  Radish  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  we  do  not  read  of  it  till  we  come  to  Hill’s  “  Art  of 
Gardening,”  published  in  1568.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  vegetable 
then  well  known  to  husbandmen  and  citizens,  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich.  Gerard,  when  making  reference  to  it  about  twenty 
years  after,  implies  that  the  variety  chiedy  grown  then  was  one 
white  and  semi-transparent.  A  black  or  purplish  variety, 
common  on  the  Continent  for  centuries,  did  not  obtain  English 
patronage,  but  the  pink  and  the  wNite  Turnips  were  ap¬ 
proved,  though  for  a  time  the  long  Radish  was  supposed  to  be 
the  more  wholesome.  Some  persons  still  cut  the  young  leaves  to 
eat  with  Mustard  and  Cress  as  small  salad.  Our  forefathers, 
however,  did  not  disdain  the  mature  leaves,  which  were  boiled 
and  eaten  in  the  manner  of  Spinach ;  also  they  occasionally 
allowed  the  plant  to  go  to  seefl,  and  pickled  the  green  pods  in 
•luly  or  August.  Radishes  of  the  monstrous  size  that  are  said 
to  have  been  grown  by  the  Romans  would  offer  no  temptations 
to  modern  epicures.  We  read  of  a  Radish  that  weighed  40  lbs., 
of  another  60,  and  another  80,  but  there  is  surely  some  exagge¬ 
ration  here.  One  author  states  that  immense  Radishes  were 
produced  by  making  a  largish  hole  in  the  earth,  filling  this  up 
with  chaff  nearly  to  the  surface,  placing  then  a  seed  therein, 
which  was  covered  with  dung  and  leaf  mould  mixed,  and  in  time 
the  root  would  increase  so  as  to  fill  the  hole.  “  White  Radish  !  ” 
apq  ears  in  a  list  of  old  London  cries,  presumed  to  be  of  the  date 
of  Charles  11.,  the  price  two  bunches  a  penny,  but  as  we  do  not 
know  the  size  of  the  bunches  we  cannot  tell  if  they  were  cheaper 
two  centuries  ago  than  at  present. 

The  Horseradish  acquired,  in  all  probability,  its  distinctive 
name  in  our  vernacular  through  its  size,  “  horse  ”  being  formerly 
attached  to  suiidry  objects  to  express  bigness,  just  as  the  word 


“dog,”  in  a  compound  name,  implied  contempt  or  dislike 
Although  the  record  of  the  street  cries  of  Old  London  contains 
a  large  number  of  vegetables  thus  vended,  the  Horseradish  is  not 
amongst  them,  nor  have  we  ever  observed  it  on  the  barrows  of 
the  costermonger  who  struggles  for  existence  in  this  age  of 
cheapness.  It  is,  and  has  been,  a  vegetable  for  the  few  rather 
than  the  many.  There  is  really  no  evidence  of  any  value  that  it 
is  a  plant  alluded  to  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  and  we  have  to 
date  its  history  from  1530,  when  it  was  satisfactorily  described 
by  Brunsfels.  It  is  found  wild  throughout  Europe,  having  appa¬ 
rently  a  liking  for  hilly  ground,  but  there  have  been  some  who 
regard  it  as  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  supposing  that  the 
specimens  met  with  have  escaped  from  cultivation.  And  m 
gardens  the  Horseradish  has  often  received  very  careless  treat¬ 
ment,  being  planted  in  some  odd  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
or  on  a  patch  that  has  been  made  the  receptacle  of  a  promiscuous 
assortment  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  No  arrangement  for  its 
culture  and  periodic  removal  has  been  carried  out,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  there  have  been  sundry  instances  where  other  roots  have 
been  dug  up  and  eaten  for  Horseradish,  especially  the  highly 
dangerous  root  of  the  Monkshood.  That  any  person  could  eat  a 
portion  of  this,  however,  and  think  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
palating  Horseradish,  implies  a  sad  lack  of  discernment,  almost 
to  be  compared  to  the  obtuseness  of  those  ill-starred  individuals 
who  swallow  oxalic  acid  in  mistake  for  Epsom  salts. 

The  botanist  Gerarde,  of  Elizabethan  history,  xvas  acquainted 
with  this  species  as  a  garden  plant,  and  also  as  one  growing  wild, 
and  he  evidently  believed  it  was  a  British  species.  He  had 
noticed  it  in  several  localities,  and  names  Namptwich,  Cheshire, 
a  place  he  calls  “  Milne-eye,”  not  known  to  us.  Moreover  his 
esteemed  friends.  Master  Bredwell  and  Master  Martin,  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  plant  near  Hogsdon  (Hoxton)  not  far  from  London, 
growing  in  a  field  between  that  village  and  Kingsland,  where  it 
tiourished  many  years.  He  imagines  that  the  Germans  were  the 
first  to  use  the  Horseradish  at  the  table.  They  “  stamped”  it, 
and  mixed  it  with  vinegar  as  a  sauce  for  fish.  The  French 
physicians  had  given  the  scraped  root  to  expel  worms,  also  they 
infused  it  to  form  an  emetic  draught.  Outwardly  it  was  applied 
to  raise  blisters,  or  a  small  quantity  steeped  in  milk  was  used  to 
form  a  cosmetic.  Some  also  prepared  a  syrup  or  sweet  infusion 
from  it,  which  was  taken  in  a  variety  of  complaints,  so  that 
formerly  its  value  as  a  condiment  was  rivalled  by  its  importance 
as  a  natural  medicine.  A  preparation  from  the  Horseradish  is 
still  recognised  by  medical  authorities,  and  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  effect  of  this  plant  upon  the  human  body  is  a  very 
wholesome  one  as  a  deobstruent  and  a  purifier. 

The  market  gardeners  at  one  period  grew  Horseradish,  I 
think,  more  extensively  than  they  do  now,  though  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  objection  against  it  that  at  first  the  return  of 
profit  was  slow,  owing  to  the  time  it  required.  From  its  being 
partial  to  a  moist  and  loamy  soil,  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near 
London  came  to  be  selected  for  its  culture,  where  acres  of  it 
might  have  been  seen  about  Battersea,  Bermondsey,  and  other 
suburbs.  Perhaps  it  has  since  lost  favour  owing  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  and  extensive  advertisement  of  a  great  variety  of 
sauces.  Having  the  remarkable  property  of  reproducing  itself 
from  a  fragment  of  the  root,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  it 
upon  the  sa.me  gx’ound  year  by  year,  when  portions  of  the  root 
have  been  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter  use,  the  smaller  fibres 
left  in  the  trench  will  produce  a  successional  supply.  Both 
Knight  and  Judd  advise  planting  it  in  February  or  March,  but 
Knight  preferred  buds  from  old  plants,  and  Judd  cut  about 
3  inches  from  the  top  of  a  root. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION,  PICOTEE,  AND  AURICULA 
SOCIETIES  (SOUTHERN  SECTION). 

I  HAD  not  intended  to  send  any  communication  to  the  papers  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Dodwell’s  letters.  It  seemed  belter  to  avoid  any  contro¬ 
versy,  and  I  will  try  to  do  so  now  as  far  as  it  may  be  personal  to  myself. 
Since  that  decision  I  have  been  advised  that  Mr.  Dodwell  is  taking  steps 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  Committee.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  only  fair 
that  I  shculd  try  to  ju.stify  my  own  action  in  the  matter  and  also  that  of 
the  Committee.  As  soon  as  I  had  finally  decided  to  resign  my  office  as 
co-Secretary,  I  believe  amongst  the  first  persons  I  made  acquainted  with 
my  decision  was  Mr.  Dodwell.  I  ultimately  wrote  to  him,  asking  him  to 
summon  a  meeting  for  October  14th.  He  could  have  called  a  general 
meeting  or  a  committee  meeting,  I  did  not  care  which.  He  refused  to  do 
so,  but  wrote  to  me  an  evasive  letter.  I  say  this  to  show  that  the  manner 
of  summoning  the  meeting  was  left  in  the  first  place  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s 
hands.  The  next  step  I  took  was  to  summon  a  meeting  for  the  14th,  and 
Mr.  Dodwell  was  invited  to  attend.  He  knew  why  the  meet  ng  was 
summoned,  the  members  of  Committee  I  think  did  not.  I  ultimately,  as 
I  thought,  wrote  to  all  the  members  with  the  exception  of  two,  who 
I  knew  could  not  attend,  but  I  copied  from  the  wrong  list  and  omitted 
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Mr.  D3an.  To  him  I  have  apologise'!,  an  I  he  accepts  my  apology  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  Dodwell  says  he  was  elected  by  the  general  meeting  held  on 
February  12th  last.  A  meeting  of  members  was  called  for  that  date  ;  but 
they  did  not  choose  to  attend,  they  never  did  attend  meetings.  Mr. 
Djdwell  knows  well  that  the  business  has  always  been  practically 
transacted  by  the  Committee.  All  the  members  of  the  Committee 
present  at  that  meeting  were  invited  by  me  to  attend  on  the  14th  of 
October  last.  There  was  certainly  one  member  present  on  the  12th 
February,  a  Mr.  Kowan,  but  neither  rules  nor  precedent  would  constitute 
one  man  a  quorum  to  elect  officers.  It  was  well  known  to  all  the 
members  present  at  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Dodwell  had  not  resigned.  He 
had  not  sent  in  his  resignation.  Mr.  Dodwell  and  I  have  recently  been 
so  frequently  at  issue  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  these  Societies  that  I 
am  amazed  he  should  think  any  explanation  necessary.  Indeed,  he 
apprised  me  by  letter  that  the  “  dual  secretaryship  had  added  to,  not 
diminished  the  work.”  After  all  that  has  passed  between  us  I  cannot 
think  that  my  resignation  could  have  taken  Mr.  Dodwell  by  surprise. 
The  Committee  had  to  decide  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  between  Mr. 
Dodwell  and  myself.  There  were  no  rules  to  guide  them  ;  they  acted  as 
any  other  business  men  would  have  done.  They  reconstituted  the 
Societies  on  a  different  basis.  Office-bearers  were  elected  for  the  year 
1885.  I  was  appointed  sole  Secretary  (without  a  dissentient  voice),  Mr. 
Whitbourn  of  Great  Gearies  was  elected  President  of  the  Auricula 
Society,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  of  Penllergare,  Swansea,  who  had  sent  in  his 
resignation,  was  asked  by  the  Committee  to  reconsider  it  ;  and  he  has, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Committee,  also  accepted  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carnation  Society  for  next  year.  Mr.  Hibberd  and  Mr.  Veitch 
of  Chelsea  were  appointed  Auditors,  and  Mr.  Bolt  of  Wimbledon, 
Treasurer.  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough  and  Mr.  Hibberd  were  app  >inted  to 
draw  up  a  code  of  rules  ;  but  I  am  advised  that  they  will  not  be  ready 
by  November  11th.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  postpone  the  meeting 
until  December  9tb,  when  a  general  meeting  will  be  called,  at  which  the 
Committee  will,  no  doubt,  be  prepared  to  justify  their  proceedings. 
Surely  Mr.  Dodwell  cannot  believe  that  the  gentlemen  present  on  the 
14th  October  would  transact  any  business  that  was  not  fair  and 
open,  or  that  they  were  animated  by  any  personal  animosity  to  him. — 
J.  Douglas. 


LOWFIELD  NURSERIES,  CRAWLEY. 

Pleasantly  situated  in  an  open  district  about  two  miles  from 
Crawley  on  the  London  and  Brighton  main  road,  and  four  miles  from 
Three  Bridges — the  most  convenient  station  for  visitors  from  the 
metropolis — are  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  which  have  in 
the  last  dozen  years  gained  a  much  more  than  local  fame  for  outdoor 
hardy  stock  generally.  Fruit  trees  have  long  been  a  most  important 
feature  in  this  establishment ;  to  these  have  been  added  an  extensive 
miscellaneous  colleetion  of  the  most  useful  trees  and  shrubs,  wffiile  still 
more  recently  special  attention  has  been  paid,  with  remarkable  success, 
to  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  single  Dahlias,  of  which  very  fine 
collections  have  been  formed.  The  last  named  in  particular  are  largely 
grown,  and  many  new  varieties  of  great  merit  have  originated  in  this 
nursery.  For  the  fruit  trees  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  the 
situation  is  extremely  well  adapted,  as  while  the  soil  is  of  that  solid  firm 
character  which  induces  a  strong  but  not  too  luxuriant  growth,  the  open¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  insures  their  perfect  hardiness,  and  Messrs.  Cheal 
never  feel  the  slightest  doubt  respecting  the  trees  from  their  establishment 
succeeding  in  any  exposed  position  in  which  they  may  be  planted.  The 
condition  of  the  stock  generally  also  indicates  hardiness,  the  wood  being 
well  and  freely  developed,  yet  thoroughly  matured  and  admirably  fitted 
to  endure  keen  winds  and  severe  frosts.  This  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  as  all  who  have  much  planting  to  perform  often  experience 
to  their  cost  when  gross  over-luxuriant  and  immature  specimens  are 
transferred  from  a  sheltered  position  to  a  garden  less  favourably  situated. 
These  natural  advantages,  together  with  the  most  careful  attention  to 
transplanting,  training,  correct  naming,  and  other  important  details,  have 
enablevi  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  to  establish  within  the  comparatively 
short  space  of  fourteen  years  a  flourishing  business,  ranking  with  the  best 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  reflecting  considerable  credit  upon  their 
skill,  energy,  and  perseverance. 

A  glance  at  each  of  the  departments  mentioned  will  enable  the  reader 
tform  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  general  scope  of  the  nurseries,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  fruit  trees,  which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  ground. 
For  several  years  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
cordon  system  of  training,  and  the  result  is  that  an  uncommonly  good 
stock  of  these  trees  has  been  formed,  and  so  much  satisfaction  have  they 
given  that  the  stock  is  being  still  further  increased.  Growers  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  such  trees,  w'hich  combine  in  a 
remarkable  degree  ornamental  with  useful  qualities.  Where  in  gardens 
of  moderate  extent  it  is  desired  to  grow  as  large  a  number  of  varieties  as 
possible  cordon-tramed  trees  are  almost  indispensable,  and  with  a  judicious 
selection  the  season  of  several  kinds  of  fruits  can  be  greatly  prolonged. 
For  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  training  on  iron  arches  over  walks  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  they  are  also  peculiarly  valuable,  as  is  well  proved  in  the 
nursery  under  notice,  where  there  is  a  most  beautiful  example  of  this 
method.  The  tree-i,  both  Pears  and  Apples,  are  trained  over  the  arches, 
and  meeting  at  the  top  form  a  tunnel  of  foliage  and  fruits  which  has  a 
most  distinct  and  effective  appearance.  It  is  surprising  also  what  a  number 
of  fine  fruits  these  cordon  trees  produce,  the  Apples,  two  to  three  years 
old  and  3  to  4  feet  high,  having  in  many  cases  a  dozen  to  twenty  good 


fruits.  There  are  some  large  quarters  of  cordon  Apples,  between  6000  and 
7000  being  grown  of  about  200  varieties,  including  all  the  best  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  some  local  varieties  of  merit  that  are  too  little  known  beyond  the 
county  of  Sussex.  They  are  all  on  the  Paradise  stock ;  and  though  the 
cordon  system  receives  particular  attention,  the  other  modes  of  training 
are  duly  represented,  bush  and  pyramid  trees  having  large  spices  devoted 
to  them,  and  all  are  equally  satisfactory.  Of  the  local  varieties  referred  to 
above,  one  deserves  further  notice— namely,  the  Forge  Apple,  which 
originate'!  on  the  Forge  Farm,  a  few  miles  from  Crawley,  and  was  first 
brought  prominently  into  notice  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons.  It  is  a 
constant  and  heavy-cropping  variety,  the  fruits  of  medium  size,  slightly 
conical,  when  ripe  yellow  streaked  with  red,  and  possessing  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  distinct  aroma.  Either  for  des  ert  or  culinary  purposes  it  is 
most  sat'sfactory ;  it  keeps  well  till  Christmas,  but  is  in  its  best  con¬ 
dition  during  October  and  November.  Many  growers  have  conclusively 
proved  the  value  of  this  variety,  and  recommend  it  highly  for  market 
culture,  and  when  its  merits  are  more  widely  known  it  will  undoubtedly 
become  a  most  favourite  Apple. 

Pears  are  grown  in  similar  numbers  to  the  Apples,  and  like  them  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  cordons,  though  the  stock  in  other  forms  of  training 
is  also  considerable.  They  are  all  worked  on  Quince  roots,  and  in  the  case 
of  varieties  which  do  not  succeed  when  immediately  upon  that  stock  double 
grafting  is  resorted  to.  Marie  Louise,  for  instance,  which  makes  very  poor 
progress,  or  fails  altogether  on  the  Quince  direct,  is  worked  on  to  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stock  of  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  which  evidently  suits  it  admir¬ 
ably,  the  growth  being  as  free  as  could  be  desired.  This  subject  is  a  rnost 
interesting  and  important  one  ;  and  with  a  view  to  testing  the  partialities 
of  certain  varieties  in  regard  to  these  intermediate  stocks,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons  have  tried  several  experiments  which  will  doubtless  yield  some 
valuable  results.  It  is  very  strange  that  2  or  3  inches  of  wood  introduced 
between  the  stock  and  the  scion  should  make  all  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure,  but  that  such  is  the  case  is  now  well  known,  though 
much  more  has  yet  to  be  learned  on  the  subject. 

Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  are  all 
grown  by  thousands,  representing  good  selections  of  the  best  varieties, 
and  all  are  in  that  e’ean  healthy  condition  which  a  fruit-erower  can 
thoroughly  appreciate.  A  very  full  collection  of  Strawberries  is  also  cul- 
tiva*ed,  comprising  nearly  all  the  varieties  known  in  England.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  several  other  fruits  receive  a  share  of  attention,  and  all  are  alike 
satisfactory. 

The  trees  include  the  majority  of  the  leading  Conifers,  some  of  which 
are  grown  in  very  large  numbers.  Pinus  Laricio  and  P.  austriaca  are 
well  repre.sented  by  strong  carefully  transplanted  trees  that  might  be 
fully  relied  upon  to  succeed  where  other  le=s  frequently  moved  specimens 
would  be  certain  to  fail.  Unfortunately  those  engaged  in  planting  these 
trees  do  not  always  fully  recognise  the  importance  of  procuring  such  as 
have  been  transplanted  several  times,  preferring  the  apparently  cheaper 
and  usually  stronger-looking  tree.’,  which  have  not  received  so  much 
attention.  Nurserymen  who  have  a  credit  to  maintain  always  recom¬ 
mend  the  former,  and  the  purchaser  is  undoubtedly  the  gainer,  even 
though  the  price  be  ten  times  greater,  for  these  two  Pines,  in  common 
with  a  few  others,  have  delicate  slender  roots,  and  often  in  the  first  or 
second  transplanting  20  per  cent,  of  the  trees  will  be  lost  even  if  the 
greatest  care  be  exercised.  The  survivors  are  those  that  have  stronger 
closer  roots,  and  therefore  the  more  fitted  for  planting  permanently. 
Pinus  cembra  succeeds  capitally  in  the  Lowfield  Nurseries,  making  sturdy 
vigorous  growth,  and,  being  a  strong-rooting  species,  it  bears  transplant¬ 
ing  well,  and  is  thereffire  in  much  demand.  Deodars,  Scotch  Firs,  Spruce, 
and  Cypresses  are  grown  by  thousands,  and  one  charming  ya,riety  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana — namely,  erecta  viridis,  isin  better  condition  than 
we  have  previously  seen  it.  in  growth  it  is  most  elegant,  being  erect  and 
conical,  and  the  colour  is  a  very  distinct  bright  shade  of  green,  which,  in 
contrast  with  the  other  darker  varieties,  is  most  remarkable.  Picea 
lasiocarpa,  P.  Nordmanniana,  Abies  Menziesi,  Abies  Douglasi,  Cupresrus 
Nulkaensis,  and  Thuia  Lobbi  are,  with  many  other  established  favourites, 
grown  in  considerable  numbers  and  equally  welt. 

A  good  general  collection  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  is  repre¬ 
sented,  and  some,  like  the  Black  Italian  Poplar,  occupy  several  acres. 
This  Poplar  is  now  being  largely  planted  in  Sussex  for  underwood,  as 
owing  to  its  quick  growth  it  is  found  to  give  a  quicker  return  than  m^jiy 
other  trees  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  saplings,  when  of  a  sm^ble 
height,  are  in  especial  request  for  Hop-poles,  and  when  the  base  has  been 
saturated  in  creosote  they  are  extremely  durable.  As  an  avenue  tree 
this  Pofilar  is  also  very  valuable,  especially  in  towns  and  exposed  places, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  its  utility  in  this  respect  being  afforded  by 
the  beautiful  avenue  in  Finsbury  Park,  London.  Maples,  Oaks,  Limes, 
Planes,  and  innumerable  other  trees  are  proportionately  abundant,  while 
the  shrubs  include  all  the  best  in  cultivation.  Laurels  are  an  important 
feature.  The  Portugal  Laurels  are  uncommonly  fine,  some  six-year-old 
specimens  being  in  grand  condition,  while  of  the  common  Laurel  nearly 
50,000  plants  are  grown.  In  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  chief  favourite  is  the  variety  rotundifolin,  which  has  broader, 
rounder,  and  brighter  green  leaves  than  the  ordinary  form,  imd  is  more¬ 
over  much  more  hardy.  This  is  due  to  iti  growth  being  finished  and 
ripened  earlier  in  the  autumn  than  that  of  the  common  variety,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  better  enabled  to  resist  the  frost.  The  variety  caucasica  is 
also  extremely  hardy  in  some  districts,  more  so  than  rotundifolia,  but  its 
leaves  are  narrow  an  !  darker  green,  the  p’aiit  being  also  less  compact  in 
habit,  and  therefore  does  not  make  so  good  a  bank  or  hedge.  Of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  there  are  about  100  varieties,  the  soil  and  situation  apparently 
exactly  auiting  them,  for  they  grow  vigorously  and  flowir  freely  ihe 
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plants  are  all  home-grafted,  and  in  the  propagating  house  is  now  the 
usual  large  annual  stock  in  course  of  preparation. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  nurseries  the  large  beds  of  single  Dahlias 
have  for  several  months  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  even  late  in 
October,  yielded  a  profusion  of  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  which  have 
well  indicated  the  decorative  value  of  these  popular  plants.  Not  only  are 
all  the  most  distinct  and  effective  of  other  raisers’  varieties  grown,  but 
several  of  great  merit  have  been  raised  in  this  establishment,  and  one  of 
these  (Formosa)  has  been  honoured  with  a  certificate  this  season. 

Scores  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  are  grown,  and  in  one  portion  of  the 
nifsery  is  a  tastefully  arranged  rockery  on  a  small  scale,  but  sufficient  to 
show  how  a  moderate  space  and  little  material  can  be  utilised. 

In  concluding  these  brief  notes  of  a  most  agreeable  visit  our  heartiest 
thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  for  their  courtesy  and 
attention. — L. 


CACTACEOUS  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  334.) 

OPUNTIA,  Miller. 

(The  Indian.  Figa  or  Prickly  Pears.) 

The  ordinary  type  of  Opuntia  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  forms  of 
Cactus.  The  peculiar  flattened,  oval,  or  elliptical  branches  destitute  of 
leaves,  but  armed  with  abundant  spines,  constitute  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  Indian  Figs  as  they  are  known  to  most  people,  and  that, 
in  fact,  is  the  predominating  form  in  this  large  genus.  There  are,  however, 
many  very  striking  departures  fram  these  prevailing  characters  :  for  in¬ 
stance,  several  species  have  irregularly  cylindrical  stems  and  slight  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  surface,  similar  to  but  not  so  prominent  as  the  tubercles  in 
other  genera,  and  identical  with  them  in  structure.  Some  of  these  species 
have  very  slender  stems,  such  as  0.  leptocaulis,  and  when  not  in  flowmr 
could  scarcely  be  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Fig  group.  In 
one  respect  the  Opuntias  are  especially  peculiar,  and  this  is  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  upon  the  younger  branches,  particularly  of  the  flat- stemmed  kinds, 
of  small  thick  fleshy  appendages,  which  are  regarded  as  leaves,  or,  at  least, 
as  their  representatives.  These  appear  below  the  clusters  of  spines,  and  are 
very  prominent  upon  the  young  growth  of  0.  vulgaris  and  others,  but  they 
either  become  shrivelled  and  scarcely  perceptible  as  the  stem  increases  in 
age,  or  they  fall  off,  and  they  never  advance  beyond  the  rudimentary  state 
mentioned.  Structurally  this  is  interesting,  as  it  is  a  step  towards  the 
leaves  which  we  find  so  strongly  developed  in  the  next  genus,  Pereskia. 
The  intermediate  gradations  appear  to  have  been  lost,  for  the  transition  is 
a  very  sudden  one  from  the  grotesque  Opuntias  to  the  comparatively 
slightly  modified  Pereskia,  which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
ordinary  characters  of  flowering  plants. 

The  floral  structure  of  the  Indian  Figs  does  not  present  any  strongly 
marked  variations.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  numerous  and  in¬ 
distinguishable,  the  outer  generally  narrow,  the  inner  broader  and  spread¬ 
ing.  The  stems  are  shorter  than  the  petals  in  a  dense  central  cluster, 
above  which  the  five  to  seven-lobed  stigma  is  slightly  raised.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  species  have  yellow  or  orange- coloured  flowers,  and 
though  some  of  these  are  exceedingly  handsome  the  majority  are  not  very 
imposing  and  of  little  value  in  gardens.  The  fruits,  which  have  given 
the  popular  name  to  this  genus,  are  comparatively  large,  3  to  4  inches 
long  and  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  egs-shaped,  or  in  a  few  cases  some¬ 
what  Pear-like  in  form,  covered  with  clusters  of  minute  spines,  and 
containing  a  sweet  or  sub-acid  pulp  of  a  rather  agreeable  flavour.  Over 
1.50  species  are  known,  all  natives  of  America,  principally  California, 
Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  but  two  or  three  have  been  so  long  naturalised 
in  South  Europe,  North  and  South  Africa,  and  other  widely  separated 
portions  of  the  globe,  that  they  have  become  as  abundant  as  native 
plants,  and  are  often  regarded  as  such  by  travellers. 

One  highly  important  service  the  Opuntias  render  to  man  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  they  thrive— they  make  admirable  live  fences  or  natural 
barriers,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  largely  employed,  not  only  in 
America,  but  also  in  South  Africa.  In  one  remarkable  instance  it  is 
recorded  that  when  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher  in  the  West  Indies  was 
divided  between  the  French  and  English,  three  rows  of  Opuntia  Tuna 
were  planted  to  mark  the  boundary.  As  an  effectual  protection  against 
depredators  of  all  kinds  the  Opuntias  arc  indeed  useful  “  hedge  ”  plants,  as 
they  form  a  dense  growth,  the  branches  closely  interlacing  and  bristling 
with  spines — a  veritable  clievaux  do  absolutely  impassable.  The 

value  of  such  a  defence  can  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  countries  where  it 
is  most  employed,  and  where,  without  its  aid,  man  would  be  almost  power¬ 
less  to  prevent  the  devastating  inroads  of  many  enemies.  When  employed 
in  this  way  portions  of  the  branches  are  broken  off  and  placed  in  trenches 
of  a  suitable  depth,  and  there  ends  the  attention  afforded  to  or  needed  by 
the  plants.  They  grow  in  any  dry  sandy  soil,  and  will  subsist  where 
scarcely  any  other  vegetation  is  found — namely,  on  the  porous  lavas  of 
volcanic  districts.  In  Sicily  a  striking  instance  of  this  is  seen,  for  there 
the  Opuntia  vulgaris  grows  and  thrives  in  what  would  otherwise  be  sterile 
districts  ;  and  in  this  power  of  preparing  sterile  soils  for  other  vegetation, 
the  Opuntias  strangely  resemble  the  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  similar  minute 
cryptogamic  plants. 

In  so  large  a  genus  as  Opuntia  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
many  of  the  species  as,  except  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  a  good  proportion 
are  of  little  interest.  A  few  of  the  best  may,  however,  be  noted. 

O.  vulgaris,  Miller  {Cactus  Opuntia,  Linnaeus). — In  Gerarde’s  “  Catalogue 
of  Plants,”  published  in  1590,  this  Opuntia  is  mentioned,  and  it  also  appears 
in  the  “  Herball  ”  under  the  name  of  Ficus  indica,  the  Indian  Fig  Tree,  so 
that  it  has  been  grown  in  this  country  for  nearly  300  years,  and  is,  therefore, 


the  patriarch  of  the  Cacteae.  It  had,  however,  been  then  grown  for  some 
years  in  South  Europe,  and  Gerarde  obtained  his  plants  from  Zante  through 
his  servant  Marshall ;  but  the  exact  time  of  its  introduction  does  not  appear 
to  be  known,  though  it  probably  occurred  shortly  after  the  Spanish  expedi¬ 
tions  to  America  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Gerarde  states  that  he  was 
unable  to  fruit  the  plant,  although  he  had  “  bestowed  great  pains  and  cost 
in  keeping  it  from  the  injury  of  our  clymat.”  In  Johnson’s  edition  of 
Gerarde’s  “  Herball  ”  (1C33),  a  fairly  accurate  figure  is  given  of  the  plant,  and 
from  that  it  is  evident  that  he  succeeded  in  flowering  it  as  freely  as  could  be 
desired,  and  we  cannot  do  much  more  now  without  protection.  Having 
been  so  long  cultivated  in  Europe  it  has  extended  into  most  of  the  warmer 
districts  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean  Islands  and  North  Africa, 
and  there,  under  the  influence  of  a  higher  temperature,  the  fruit  ripens 
readily.  Large  quantities  of  these  are  consumed  in  those  countries,  and  some 
are  imported  to  England,  where,  with  the  fruits  of  a  few  other  species,  they 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  Prickly  Pears.  They  are  esteemed  by  some 
persons,  but  they  are  more  usually  employed  as  a  curiosity  in  dishes  o 
dessert,  as  the  minute  spines  which  cover  the  skin  render  the  fruit  in  some 
degree  dangerous  if  not  very  carefully  jieeled.  At  one  time  they  were  sold 
at  from  Id.  to  6(i.  each,  but  in  recent  years  they  have  been  so  abundant 
that  they  occasionally  appear  on  street  stalls  and  barrows  in  London  at  the 
popular  price  of  two  for  a  penny.  In  Sicily  it  is  very  abundant,  and  during 
three  months  of  the  year  it  is  said  to  form  “  an  important  portion  of  the 
inhabitants’  diet,  though  generally  considered  insipid  by  strangers.” 

The  common  Indian  Fig  is  rather  dwarf  in  habit,  with  flat,  rounded, 
spiny  branches,  upon  the  edges  of  which  its  rich  golden  yellow  flowers  are 
freely  produced,  and  the  plant  is  then  decidedly  ornamental.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Cactese  for  culture  on  a  rockery,  and  is  often  left  quite  un¬ 
protected,  though  a  handlight  is  beneflcial  to  throw  off  excessive  rain,  and 
the  plants  so  treated  always  have  a  better  appearance  than  those  constantly 
exposed  to  the  weather.  In  reference  to  the  culture  of  this  plant  out  of 
doors  Mr.  D.  Dewar,  Superintendent  of  the  herbaceous  department,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

“  Although  the  cultivation  of  hardy  Cacti  in  the  open  air  has  not  been 
so  successful  as  desired  in  some  gardens,  where  artificially  constructed  posi¬ 
tions  have  been  given  them,  the  result  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Exposed 
on  the  open  rockery  they  will  live,  but  our  moist  climate  tries  them  severely, 
especially  in  -winter.  Under  projecting  ledges,  as  seen  at  Floore,  Weedon, 
and  where  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  exposed  to  too  much  rain, 
thej’’  flower  with  remarkable  freedom,  but  this  plan  requires  material  not 
within  the  reach  of  all  lovers  of  hardy  plants.  The  best  method  of  growing 
these  plants  that  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  am  now  practising,  is  simply 
placing  a  small  handlight  in  a  specially  dry  and  sunny  position,  placing 
inside  2  inches  depth  of  broken  bricks,  stones,  and  lime  rubbish,  planting 
the  Opuntias,  or  other  Cacteie,  and  leaving  them  unattended.  Opuntia 
vulgaris  grows  vigorously  under  this  treatment  and  flowers  freely,  and  needs 
scarcely  any  attention  from  January  to  December.  The  lights  are  never 
taken  ofi;  winter  or  summer.  No  water  is  given  at  any  time  after  they  are 
established,  and  yet  they  are  as  healthy  as  possible.  O.  vulgaris  is  the 
most  common  and  the  easiest  to  procure,  but  we  have  also  0.  missouriensis, 
0.  Rafinesquei,  and  others,  all  of  them  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  managed  as 
described.  O.  vulgaris  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  others;  the  joints  are 
oval,  flat,  covered  with  small  leaves  which  come  out  in  knots  on  the  branches 
and  which  soon  fall,  leaving  a  number  of  short  bristly  hooked  spines.  The 
branches  spread  near  the  ground,  or  trail  upon  it  snake  fashion,  putting  out 
new  roots  at  every  joint  as  they  go,  and  thus  facilitating  progress,  seldom 
rising  more  than  (1  inches  in  height.  As  the  plant  begins  to  grow  old  the 
first-formed  joints  begin  to  get  hard  and  dry,  of  a  tough  texture,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  fibrous  or  woody.  Blank  spaces  are  easily  averted  by  pegging 
over  some  of  the  younger  branches.” 

0.  Rafixesquei,  Engehnann. — Quite  a  recent  introduction  is  this  hand*  * 
some  hardy  Opuntia,  for  it  is  within  the  past  twenty  years  that  it  made  its 
debut  in  England.  It  has,  however,  become  an  established  favourite  in 
gardens,  as  when  in  flower  its  beauty  is  amply  sufficient  to  recommend  the 
plant  to  the  most  fastidious.  It  somewhat  resembles  0.  vulgaris,  and  the 
latter  is  occasionally  seen  under  this  name  ;  but  0.  Rafinesquei  has  more 
elongated  branches,  fewer  smaller  spines,  and  the  flowers,  though  about  the 
same  size,  are  slightly  paler  and  softer  in  colour.  It  is  very  floriferous,  and 
being  perfectly  hardy  it  grows  well  on  a  rockery  or  a  dry  raised  border, 
where,  during  July  and  August,  it  will  bear  a  succession  of  bloom.s  each 
3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  If  a  position  is  prepared  for  it  the  soil  should 
consist  of  loam,  sand,  and  plenty  of  flnely  broken  bricks,  as  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  about  the  roots  will  do  the  plant  more  injury  than  will  moderate  frost. 
The  stock  can  be  quickly  increased,  as  the  branches  form  roots  if  placed  in 
sand  under  a  frame. 

0.  TujVA,  Miller  {Cactus  Tuna,  Linmeus). — This  is  a  very  strong-growing 
species,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  of  those  employed  for  fences  and  hedges, 
as  already  mentioned.  It  is  also  one  of  the  Cochineal  plants,  and  in  some 
districts  is  more  largely  grown  for  that  purpose  than  the  Nopalea,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Mexico,  its  native  country,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  America 
it  is  nearly  as  abundant.  The  branches  are  long,  flat,  and  elliptical  in  form, 
with  numerous  yellowish  spines.  The  flowers  are  large,  pale  yellow,  or  with 
a  rosy  tint,  and  are  followed  by  the  characteristic  “  Prickly  Pears  ”  of  the 
genus.  One  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  stamens  in  this  species  was  long 
ago  observed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  then  President  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and 
published  by  him  in  a  volume  of  “  Tracts  Relating  to  Natural  History  ”  in 
1798.  In  one  of  these  the  author  discusses  the  various  phenomena  connected 
with  the  “  Irritability  of  Vegetables,”  especially  referring  to  the  stamens  of 
Berberis  communis.  In  connection  with  this  he  mentions,  “  The  Barberry 
is  not  the  only  plant  which  exhibits  this  phenomenon.  The  stamina  of  Cactus 
Tuna,  a  kind  of  Indian  Fig,  are  likewise  very  irritable.  These  stamina  are 
long  and  slender,  standing  in  great  numbers  round  the  inside  of  the  flower. 
If  a  quill  or  feather  be  drawn  through  them,  they  begin,  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  seconds,  to  lie  down  gently  on  one  side,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are 
all  recumbent  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower.”  I  have  tested  this,  and  find  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  response  to  the  stimulus  varies  greatly  with  the  condition 
of  the  weather  at  the  time,  and  the  age  of  the  flower.  In  some  cases  the 
stamens  appeared  to  have  quite  lost  the  property  ascribed  to  them,  and  in 
others  several  minutes  elapsed  before  there  was  any  perceptible  motion. 
The  peculiarity  is,  however,  not  confined  to  0.  Tuna,  some  other  species 
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exhibiting  a  similar  sensitiveness,  but  the  case  is  not  quite  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Berberis,  the  arrangement  in  that  flower  being  more  of  a  mechanical 
nature. 

O.  Salmiana,  Parmentier. — One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  slender- 
growing  species  with  cylindrical  stems  is  that  upon  which  has  been  bestowed 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  patron  of  the  Cactus  family,  Prince  Salm-Dyck. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  about  1850,  having  been  received 
at  Kew  from  the  continent  about  that  time,  and  it  has  since  then  become 
one  of  the  most  favourite  forms  of  the  group  in  cultivation.  As  shown  in 
fig.  70,  which  is  a  very  slightly  reduced  representation  of  a  portion  of  the 
plant,  the  stems  are  very  slender  and  cylindrical,  with  numerous  little  tufts 
of  small  spines,  and  bearing  near  the  summit  dense  clusters  of  very  pretty 
neat  open  flowers.  These  are  1  ^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  creamy  white,  the 
buds  and  outer  surface  of  the  petals  being  tinted  with  red,  which  gives  a 
most  pleasing  appearance  to  the  plant.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  warm 
position,  and  needs  a  light  soil,  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts  having 
been  found  to  suit  it  admirably.  It  is  well  worthy  of  more  extended 
cultivation. 

O.  ARBORESCEXS  (the  Walking  Stick  or  Elk-Horn  Cactus). — This  species, 
•which  grows  in  Colorado  and  contiguous  districts,has  a  narrow  much-branched 
stem,  which  often  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  These  stems  are  cut,  and 
after  the  fleshy  substance  has  been  removed  there  remains  a  hard  woody 
network  of  thick  fibres,  which  is  converted  into  walking  sticks.  Specimens 
of  this  kind  from  Colorado,  presented  by  E.  G-.  Loder,  Esq.,  are  included  in  the 
collection  at  the  Kew  Museum.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  sent  me  some 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  scenery  where  this  plant  abounds,  one 
•view  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas  being  especially  remarkable. 

Amongst  other  notable  species  the  following  especially  deserve 


brief  mention : — 0.  aurantiaca  (Cactus  aurantiacus),  a  Chilian  species, 
with  bright  orange  flowers  and  irregularly  terete  stems.  Introduced 
in  1824.  0.  brasiliensis,  with  irregularly  flattened  and  branching  stems, 

bearing  scattered  solitary  dark  spines  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  pale  yellow 
flowers  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  odour  of  the  ripe  fruit  has  been 
thought  to  resemble  the  leafstalks  of  garden  Rhubarb.  0.  candelabri- 
formis,  a  remarkable  plant,  with  flat  almost  circular  branches  about 
(»  inches  long  by  the  same  in  width,  and  closely  covered  with  white 
spines.  0.  curassavica  (Cactus  curassavicus),  the  Pinpillow  or  Minion 
Prickly  Pear,  deserves  notice  for  its  historical  interest.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  Cactem  figured  in  Bradley’s  work  on  Succulent  Plants,  where  it 
is  named  Opuntia  minima  Americana  spinosissima  flore  sulphureo,  and  is 
said  to  have  flowered  and  fruited  in  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort’s  garden  at 
Badminton,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  “  Hortus  Kewensis  ”  we  learn  that  it 
was  introduced  from  Curagoa  in  1690.  The  flowers  are  greenish-yellow,  not 
very  handsome.  0.  cylindrica,  a  very  distinct  species,  with  cylindrical  stems 
and  spindle-shaped  tubercles,  each  bearing  a  tuft  of  spines  at  its  summit.  The 
flowers  are  red,  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  plant  was  introduced  to 
England  in  1799, 

O.  Darwixii. — This  species  is  interesting,  as  having  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin  in  Patagonia,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  him  in  his 
“Naturalist’s  Voyage  Round  the  World”  as  follows  (p.  165)  : — “I  found 
here  a  species  of  Cactus  which  was  remarkable  by  the  irritability  of  the 
stamens  when  I  inserted  either  a  piece  of  stick  or  the  end  of  my  finger  in  the 
flower.  The  segments  of  the  perianth  also  closed  on  the  pistil,  but  more 
slowly  than  the  stamens.  Plants  of  this  family,  generally  considered  as 
tropical,  occur  in  North  America  in  the  same  high  latitude  as  here — namely, 
in  both  cases  in  47°.”  In  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago 
the  same  writer  found  an  Opuntia,  which  was  afterwards  named  0.  gala- 
pageji,  a  tree-like  species  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  this  is  probably  the  plant 
mentioned  in  his  account  of  these  islands  as  “  a  great  odd-looking  Cactus, 
which,  with  some  of  the  Euphorbiaceae  and  an  Acacia,  are  the  only  trees 
which  afford  any  shadp.  After  the  season  of  heavy  rains  the  islands  are 


said  to  appear  for  a  short  time  partially  green.  The  volcanic  island  of 
Fermando  Noronha,  placed  in  many  respects  under  nearly  similar  conditions, 
is  the  only  other  country  where  I  have  seen  a  vegetation  at  all  like  this  of 
the  Galapagos  Islands.”  0.  decumana  is  an  extraordinary  plant,  represented 
in  the  Kew  collection  by  a  specimen  12  feet  high  and  of  considerable  age. 
It  has  huge  elliptical  flattened  branches  12  to  20  inches  long  and  8  to  10 
broad,  with  a  few  spines,  the  lower  older  portion  of  the  stem  being  cylindrical, 
woody,  and  about  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  South  American  plant,  has 
orange-coloured  flowers,  and  has  been  described  by  various  authors  under 
the  name  of  O.  maxima,  Cactus  elongatus,  and  Cactus  decumanus. 

O.  Dillenii  {Cactus  Dillenii). — One  of  the  species  cultivated  at  Eltham 
in  1732,  being  described  and  figured  in  Dillenius’  work  as  Tuna  major  spinis 
vajidis  flavicantibus  flore  sulphureo.  It  has  flat  stems  with  strong  yellow 
spines,  and  bears  yellow  flowers  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  This  plant  is 
grown  in  Teneriffe  for  its  spines,  which  are  employed  to  secure  the  clusters 
of  cochineal  insects  to  0.  Tuna  at  the  “  sowing  ”  period  already  noticed.  In 
a  group  of  flowers  painted  by  Miss  North  at  Teneriffe,  and  now  in  the  North 
Gallery  at  Kew,  this  species  is  well  represented,  several  views  of  the  cochineal 
gardens  in  which  it  is  employed  being  also  given.  In  England  this  Opuntia 
flowers  very  freely,  its  large  yellow  blooms  being  very  attractive.  0.  horrida 
well  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  a  most  formidable  plant,  the  spines 
2  to  3  inches  long,  very  strong,  of  a  peculiar  tawny  colour,  and  in  clusters  of 
seven  or  eight  each.  O.  imbricata  has  irregularly  cylindrical  branching 
stems  and  tufts  of  white  spines.  0.  Kleinite,  also  with  cylindrical  stems, 
receives  its  name  from  a  slight  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Kleinias.  O.  lep- 
tocaulis  is  one  of  the  most  slender-growing  Of)untias,  the  stems  often  not 
exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  0.  leucotricha  has  a  curious  appear¬ 
ance,  owing  to  its  oval  flat  branches  being  closely  covered  with  long  white 
spines,  which  are  deflected  towards  the  base  of  the  plant  and  almost  level 
with  the  surface.  O.  microdasys  is  a  rather  pretty  dwarf  and  much-branched 
species,  which  with  its  variety  rufida,  has  numerous  small  tufts  of  reddish- 
brown  hair-like  spines  covering  the  elliptical  flattened  branches.  0.  mona- 
cantha. — This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  flat-stemmed  Prickly  Pears, 
as  it  is  largely  grown  for  sale  with  the  miniature  Cacti.  It  has  dark  green 
stems,  with  scattered  solitary  spines,  and  bears  neat  bright  orange- coloured 
flowers.  0.  nigricans. —  This  is  another  of  the  largest  specimens  at  Kew 
one  old  example  there  being  of  corresponding  dimensions  to  0.  decumana — 
namely,  12  feet  in  height,  the  branches  12  inches  long  by  G  inches  broad,  and 
bearing  very  dark  spines  2  to  3  inches  long,  the  flowers  orange-red,  and  the 
fruits  pear-shaped  and  rich  crimson  when  ripe.  This  has  been  described  as 
Tuna  major  (Dillenius),  as  Cactus  Tuna  var.  nigricans,  as  Cactus  Tuna,  and 
as  Cactus  nigricans,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  species  upon  which  the 
cochineal  insect  lives. 

PERESKIA,  Mi/ler. 

(The  Gooseberry  Cactus.) 

In  all  the  preceding  genera  of  the  Cacfus  family  we  have  been 
reviewing  a  form  of  vegetation  widely  different  in  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  characters  of  flowering  plants,  particularly  as  regards  the  stem 
structure,  but  in  the  Pereskia  by  a  sudden  transition  we  come  to  a  group 
of  plants  evidently  connecting  the  family  with  several  orders.  The  stems 
have  lost  the  bulkiness  of  many  Cactem,  and  though  still  fleshy  in  a 
certain  degree,  and  armed  with  clusters  of  spines,  they  are  cylindrical 
and  more  shrub-like  in  form,  while  they  bear  normal  leaves  veined  like 
the  majority  of  exogens,  and  often  with  a  distinctly  developed  stalk 
(petiole).  The  flowers,  too,  are  very  distinct,  the  petals  being  rotate — 
that  is,  spreading  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  in  several  cases  they 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  single  Roses.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
form  of  inflorescence,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  member  of  the 
family — namely,  clustered  or  paniculate  at  the  sides  or  points  of  the 
branches,  and  this  alone  gives  the  Pereskias  a  unique  appearance,  and 
renders  them  easily  recognised.  Thirteen  species  are  known,  all  natives 
of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  few  are  in  cultivation,  and 
these  are  in  England  chiefly  employed  as  stocks  for  other  kinds  of  Cacteae, 
such  as  the  Epiphyllums. 

The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  N.  F.  Peiresk,  a  senator  of  Aix, 
who  is  said  to  have  “  collected  a  considerable  library  and  herbarium,  but 
published  nothing.”  The  name  is  sometimes  spelled  Peirescia. 

P.  ActTLEATA,  Plumier  {Cactus  FeresMa,  Linnaeus),  The  Barbadoes 
Gooseberry  or  Blab  Apple. — Though  this  plant  is  rarely  seen  in  England 
except  as  a  stock  for  Epiphyllums,  or  in  course  of  preparation  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  decidedly  ornamental  when  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  house  and 
allowed  to  flower.  Its  white  blooms  are  much  like  a  single  Rose,  or  some 
form  of  Rubus,  are  produced  in  panicles  of  a  dozen  or  more,  slightly  drooping 
and  very  graceful,  the  narrow  white  petals  and  similar  green  sepals  con¬ 
trasting  rather  pleasingly.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  elliptical,  3  to  4  inches 
long,  2  to  3  inches  broad,  dark  shining  green  ;  and  the  stems,  which  attain  the 
height  of  10  to  12  feet,  and  1  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  have  numerous  dense 
clusters  of  strong  spines.  As  the  popular  name  implies,  the  fruit  is  much 
like  a  Gooseberry,  the  similarity  being  observable  not  only  in  the  form  and 
size,  but  in  the  colour  and  flavour  also,  and  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  especially  in  Barbadoes,  a  much  valued  preserve  is  prepared  from 
the  fruits,  and  is  said  to  possess  expectorant  qualities.  The  use  of  this  plant 
as  a  stock  has  been  described  under  Epiphyllum,  and  it  need  only  be  added 
that  it  can  be  raised  from  seeds  as  well  as  from  cuttings,  the  latter  being, 
however,  the  quicker  method.  The  time  of  flowering  varies,  sometimes 
occurring  in  the  summer  months,  July,  August,  or  September,  and  at  otheis 
in  early  spring. 

This  species  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  English  gardens  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  as  it  is  recorded  as  included  in  the  Hampton  Court 
collection  in  1696,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dillenius  thirty  or  forty  years  sub¬ 
sequently.  When  it  was  first  used  as  a  stock  for  Epiphyllums  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  employed  in  that  way  early  in  the  present  century.  Several 
varieties  have  been  described  differing  in  the  leaves,  snch  as  lanceolata, 
rotundifolia,  and  rubescens,  the  names  indicating  the  characters. 

P.  Blf.o,  Decandolle. — An  extremely  distinct  and  bold-looking  plant, 
with  strong  cylindrical  stems,  clusters  of  long  formidable  spines,  and  large 
dark  green  obovate  leaves,  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  3  to  4  inches  broad.  It 
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attains  considerable  size,  growing  rapidly,  and  soon  reaching  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  a  height  of  10  feet,  frequently  requiring  to  be  cut  down  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  The  flowers  are  round,  1  to  2  inches  across,  the  petals  similarly 
placed  to  those  in  P.  aculeata,  but  broader,  and  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson  colour, 
varying  slightly  in  depth  of  tint,  being  sometimes  more  delicate  in  hue  ; 
but  all  are  pretty,  as  the  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  or  close  panicles  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches,  and  are  produced  about  the  same  time  as 
P.  aculeata,  varying  like  that  species.  It  is  one  of  Humboldt’s  discoveries, 
having  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  in  New  Grenada,  but  it 
was  first  received  in  Britain  from  Mexico,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Gardens  in  1827.  In  America  the  native  name  for  the  plant  is 
Bleo,  and  in  some  parts  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  used  as  a  salad. 

Owing  to  its  quick  growth,  and  the  stem  being  stronger  than  P.  aculeata, 
this  would  probably  make  a  good  stock  for  large  specimen  Epiphyllums  ; 
but  no  instance  of  its  being  so  employed  has  come  under  my  notice,  though 
it  would  be  well  worth  a  trial. 

Few  of  the  other  Pereskias  are  cultivated,  but  one,  P.  calandrinisefolia,  is 
used  on  the  Continent  as  a  stock  for  Epiphyllums,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  superior  in  any  way  to  P.  aculeata.  Several  are  named  after  the 
resemblance  of  their  flowers  to  other  plants,  as  P.  lychnidiflora,  P.  opuntise- 
flora,  and  P.  zinniaeflora,  most  of  the  others  having  names  referring  to  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers  being  generally  rose-coloured,  while  in  a 
few  cases  the  leaves  are  small  and  almost  as  rudimentary  as  in  some  of  the 
Opuntias 

CACTUSES  OUT  OF  DOOBS  AND  IN  COLD  FKAMES. 

In  the  preceding  notes  some  reference  has  been  made  to  species  that 
can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  England,  but  the  following  summary  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Loder’s  practice  as  described  by  him  at  the  evening  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  Burlington  House,  May  8th,  1883,  will 
indicate  what  success  may  be  expected  under  this  system.  When  planted 
out  of  doors  a  dry  sloping  border  is  selected,  or  a  position  near  the 
rockery  where  the  plants  are  protected  from  rain  by  projecting  ledges  of 
stone,  where  some  fifty  species  of  Cactete  and  other  succulent  plants  have 
endure!  16°  of  frost  without  injury.  Of  the  Cacteas  the  following  have 
been  so  treated  ; — Echinocactus  Simpsoni,  Echinooereus  phoeniceus,  E.  viri- 
diflorus,  Mamillaria  vivipara  var.  texensis,  Opuntia  arborescens,  O.  mis- 
souriensis,  O.  missouiiensis  var.  humilis,  0.  m.  var.  trichophora,  O.  erinacea, 
O.  Rafinesquei,  and  0.  vulgaris.  No  doubt  many  others  could  be  given 
in  the  same  way  ;  but  a  preferable  mode  of  cultivating  even  these  hardy 
species  is  in  a  cold  frame,  as  the  plants  always  have  a  better  appearance. 
Mr.  Loder’s  method  is  to  place  the  pots  on  planks  raised  slightly  above 
tbe  soil,  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  packed  between  the  pots.  No  water 
is  given  throughout  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  and  during  the  summer 
the  plants  are  watered  and  syringed  free'y,  closing  the  frames  early  in  the 
afternoon.  By  this  means  a  quick  healthy  growth  is  induced,  which  is 
well  matured  in  the  autumn  by  removing  the  lights  except  in  wet  weather, 
and  the  plants  flower  even  more  readily  than  some  of  those  grown  in 
heated  houses.  The  principal  species  that  have  been  grown  in  such  frames 
are  E.  chloranthua,  E.  Fendleri,  E.  gonacanthus,  Opuntia  comanchica, 
O.  hystricina,  and  0.  Whipplei  ;  but,  as  was  observed  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  a  large  number  of  Cactem  are  benefited  by  being  so  treated 
during  the  summer  months. 

DISEASES  AND  INSECTS. 

Cactaceous  plants  are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  the  only  one  which 
gives  any  trouble  to  the  cultivator  is  a  decay  of  the  stem,  which  is  some¬ 
times  very  rapid.  It  is  occasioned  by  excessive  moisture  in  the  soil,  or 
more  frequently  perhaps  by  a  drip  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  can  be 
guarded  against  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care.  If  a  decay  spot  is  ob¬ 
served  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  a  little  lime  on  it  or  cut  the  piece  out,  and 
fill  the  hole  with  lime  ;  but  very  often  when  the  injury  is  first  noticed  it  is 
too  late  to  effect  a  cure,  so  that  preventive  measures  are  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  matters,  much  the  best.  Numerous  insects  attack  these 
plants — green  fly,  red  spider,  mealy  bug,  and  various  kinds  of  scale,  but 
the  two  last-named  are  the  most  troublesome  and  difficult  to  eradicate. 
The  mealy  bug  in  particular  harbours  in  the  clusters  of  spines,  and  is  not 
easily  removed  by  syiinging,  a  small  stiff  brush  being  the  most  useful  and 
ready  means  of  cleaning  the  plants.  Scale  can  be  removed  in  a  similar 
way,  or  with  a  small  pointed  stick,  and  green  fly  can  be  easily  destroyed 
by  moderate  fumigation  with  tobacco.  An  excessively  dry  hot  atmosphere 
causes  the  appearance  and  rapid  increase  of  red  spider,  which  soon 
effectually  injures  the  plants.  Cooler  quarters,  with  frequent  syringing, 
or  sponging  with  softsoap  and  water,  will  soon  diminish  their  numbers, 
while  diluted  petroleum  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  persons  for 
the  same  purpose,  Mr.  Wright,  who  has  charge  of  the  Cromwell  House 
collection,  relying  exclusively  upon  this  as  an  effective  insecticide. — 
Lewis  Castle. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Now  that  the  show  season  is  on  us,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  exhibi¬ 
tors  from  a  distance  are  caused  great  inconvenience  and  expense  by 
Secretaries  either  refusing  to  send  back  the  exhibits  or  making  it  such 
a  favour  that  gardeners  do  not  like  to  ask. 

Now,  I  contend  that  if  a  gardener  takes  his  exhibits  and  stages  them 
(I  do  not  include  plants,  only  cut  blooms),  the  Secretary  is  bound  to  send 
them  back,  the  same  as  fowls  in  the  poultry  shows.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  do  that,  what  has  he  to  do  ?  He  has  none  of  the  staging  to  do 
and  none  of  the  packing. 

I  feel  certain  that  shows  would  improve  if  Secretaries  were  to  under¬ 
take  the  sending  back  of  cut  bloom  exhibits,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
great  number  of  amateurs  like  myself  would  send  flowers  to  a  greater 
distance  if  it  were  not  for  the  expense  of  having  to  send  a  man  on  purpose 


to  fetch  the  exhibits  back,  sometimes  a  distance  of  over  sixty  miles.  I 
hope  the  subject  will  be  well  ventilated  and  receive  the  support  of  your 
valuable  paper. — J.  Freeman. 


FAWKES’  IMPROVED  SLOW-COMBUSTION  BOILER. 

Several  improvements  have  been  recently  introduced  into  hot- 
water  boilers  by  Mr.  Fawkes,  of  the  firm  of  Crompton  &  Fawkes, 
formerly  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.,  of  Chelmsford.  The  annexed  section 
will  illustrate  very  clearly  of  what  these  improvements  consist.  The 
boiler  has  a  flat  front,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  built  into  a  wall  of  a 
greenhouse  similar  to  some  other  boilers.  In  this  way  tbe  feed  door  and 
door  for  regulating  draught  and  smoke  flue  are  all  outside  the  house,  and 
consequently  no  fumes  can  injure  the  plants.  The  front  is  backed  by  a 
fire  tile,  by  which  means  excessive  radiation  of  heat  into  the  open  air  is 
prevented.  The  boiler  stands  on  a  flat  fire  tile,  in  order  that  the  true  slow- 
combustion  result  may  be  obtained,  as  the  air  which  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  combustion  is  only  admitted  in  front  of  the  fuel  instead  of  under¬ 
neath,  so  that  complete  control  is  maintained  over  the  rate  and  manner  of 
combustion.  Not  only  so,  but  in  consequence  of  no  ash  pit  being  required. 


a  boiler  occupying  the  same  space  as  other  ordinary  boilers  will,  of  course, 
contain  a  much  larger  furnace  area  and  heating  capacity.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  back  of  the  boiler  is  inclined,  so  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  for 
the  hot  gases  to  impinge  upon  the  water  way  than  if  the  back  were  parallel 
with  the  front.  In  addition  to  this,  by  a  very  slight  modification  of  the 
ordinary  smoke  flue  cap,  Mr.  Fawkes  claims  to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
down  draught.  We  understand  these  improvements  would  have  been 
made  public  before,  but  Mr.  Fawkes  was  anxious,  by  carefully  testing  his 
boilers,  to  ascertain  that  they  were  as  near  perfection  as  possible  before 
introducing  them  to  the  public.  This  boiler  has  the  additional  merit  of 
extreme  cheapness,  as  we  understand  that  by  means  of  improved  appliances 
and  machinery  in  manufacture,  a  boiler  powerful  enough  to  heat  55  feet 
of  4-inch  pipe  with  perfect  ease  can  be  delivered  anywhere  in  England 
for  505. 


EALINQ  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  5th. 

The  seventh  autumn  Show  of  the  Ealing  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Lyric  Hall,  Ealing  Broadway,  on  Wednesday  last, 
and,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  officials  and  visitors,  proved  the  best 
the  Society  has  yet  held.  The  Hall  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building, 
admirably  adapted  for  an  exhibition  of  this  character,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  exhibits  being  very  carefully  direeted  an  extremely  pretty 
effect  was  produced.  In  the  centre  was  a  table  upon  which  were  arranged 
the  cut  blooms,  the  stands  being  divided  by  a  number  of  handsome 
Crotons,  Palms,  and  Dracsenas  from  Mr.  Hudson.  At  the  sides  of  the 
building  were  placed  the  groups  of  plants,  and  at  the  end  near  the  plat¬ 
form  was  the  charming  group  from  Mr.  J.  Roberts.  The  energetic  Secretary, 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  deserves  much  credit  for  the  admirable  Show  he  has  assisted 
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in  producing,  and  the  Society  evidently  merits  all  the  encouragement 
it  receives  from  the  leading  residents  in  the  district. 

In  the  cut  hloom  classes  the  most  important  was  that  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  sixteen  incurved  and  eight  Japanese,  and  a  very  beautiful  effect 
was  produced  by  the  eight  collections  staged,  which  were  throughout 
distinguished  by  high  quality  and  freshness  of  colour.  The  premier  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Strong,  The  Gardens,  Wellington  College, 
Berks,  for  magnificent  blooriis,  the  back  row  consisting  of  the  following 
Japanese  : — Criterion,  M.  Plancheron,  Tarantula,  Meg  Merrilees,  Elise, 
Hiver  Eleuri,  Thunberg,  and  Mdme.  C.  Audiguier.  The  incurved  were  Prince 
Alfred,  Mrs.  Heales,  Lord  Wolseley,  Golden  Empress,  Queen  of  England  of 
wonderful  size  and  substance,  Mr.  Corbay,  Emily  Dale,  and  White  Globe  in  the 
second  row,  and  White  Venus,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Cherub,  Princess  Imperial  (Lo  d 
Alcester),  Angelina,  Princess  of  Wales,  Nil  Desperandum,  and  Lady  Slade 
in  the  front  row.  A  very  close  second  was  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Chalfont  Park 
Gardens,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  Slough,  his  Japanese  being  superior  to  the  first ; 
but  the  incurved  were  smaller,  though  very  clean  and  even.  Refulgence  was 
exceedingly  good,  the  best  bloom  we  have  seen  at  present.  Mr,  J.  Be^'sley, 
gardener  to  A.  Frazer,  Esq.,  Esthoria  House,  Ealing,  was  third,  and  Mr. 
Wood,  g.ardener  to  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Duke’s  Avenue,  Chiswick,  fourth.  An 
extra  prize  being  adjudged  to  Mr.  E.  Berry,  The  Gardens,  Roehampton 
House,  Roehampton.  Eor  twelve  blooms,  four  Japanese  and  eight  incurved. 
Mr.  Beesley  was  first  with  neat  samples,  F.  A.  Davis  in  his  back  row  being 
exceedingly  fine.  Mr.  Collyer,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Murrell,  The  Elms,  Uxbridge 
Road,  being  second  ;  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq., 
Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  third  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Smith,  gardener  to  Thomas 
Nye,  Esq.,  Oakville,  Castle  Hill,  fourth.  Mr.  Beesley  was  also  first  with  six 
Japanese,  P.  A.  Davis  and  Comtesse  de  Beauregarde  being  his  best  blooms, 
Messrs.  E.  South,  J.  Baird,  and  Collyer  following.  Several  other  classes 
for  cut  flowers  were  also  well  filled. 

Specimen  Chyrsanthemum  plants  were  good,  but  not  of  extraordinary 
merit.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  the  chief  exhibitor,  taking  first  place  with  four 
large-flowered  and  four  Pompons,  the  former  including  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Hiver  Fleuri,  in  good  condition.  Of  the  latter  Prince  Victor,  White  Cedo 
Nulli,  and  Mr.  Astie  were  very  freely  flowered.  Mr.  E.  Smith  followed 
closely  in  both  classes.  Other  exhibitors  were  Mr.  G.  Elliott,  gardener  to 
Joseph  Moore,  Esq.,  Melbourne  Lodge,  Queen’s  Walk,  Ealing,  who  carried 
off  several  prizes,  and  Mr.  E.  Smith.  The  former  of  these  two  exhibitors 
was  also  in  the  premier  place  with  fine  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  a 
similar  award  was  granted  to  Mr.  Chadwick  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  including  Gloxinias,  Palms,  Crotons,  Ac.  Bouquets  were  pretty. 
Mr.  Chadwick  was  first  with  a  tasteful  combination,  chiefly  of  Japanese 
varieties,  and  he  was  also  first  with  a  stand  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers. 

Fruit  was  not  largely  represented,  but  the  Apples  and  Pears  were  good, 
the  principal  winners  being  Mr.  Chadwick ;  Mr.  W.  Wright,  gardener  to 
G.  P.  Springfield,  Esq.,  The  Spring,  Hanwell,  who  also  had  three  well 
coloured  bunches  of  Alicante  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  Fountain,  gardener  to  Miss 
Wood,  The  Elms,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing.  Not  for  competition  were  six 
dishes  of  large  Pears  from  Mr.  G.  Jarlanbory,  gardener  to  C.B.  Bingley,  Esq.. 
Stanhope  Park,  Greenford  ;  and  from  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Esq.,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  Ealing,  came  eight  fine  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  and  Alicante  Grapes,  together 
with  several  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Vegetables  were  well  r  presented  by  several  clean  collections,  the  best 
being  that  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Peasey,  St.  Matthew’s  Road,  Ealing.  Potatoes 
were  very  largely  shown,  about  200  dishes  being  entered  and  the  majority 
very  even,  creditable  samples.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  exhibited  twenty-two 
dishes  of  varieties.  Potatoes  raised  and  sent  out  by  himself,  several  of  which 
have  been  certificated.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  prizes  for  four  dishes  of 
Potatoes,  open  to  cottagers,  brought  sixteen  competitors,  all  staging  even 
and  good  tubers.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  Potato  classes  were  those 
for  cooked  Potatoes,  of  which  fifteen  dishes  were  entered. 

The  not-for-competition  exhibits  comprised  several  beautiful  groups  and 
collections,  the  following  being  especially  noteworthy  : — A  most  charming 
and  tastefully  arranged  group  of  plants  from  Mr.  -T.  Roberts,  gardener  to 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  Park. Ealing,  occupied  the  fore 
part  of  the  platform,  and  consisted  of  Galantbes  Veitchi  and  vestita,  Nerine 
Fothergilli  and  sarniensis.  Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  Crotons,  Ferns,  and 
Panicum  variegatum,  producing  an  extremely  bright  and  handsome  effect. 
Messrs.  C.  Lee  A  Son,  Hammersmith,  had  a  group  of  well-grown  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  bearing  fine  bloom,  and  a  good  collection  of  cut  blooms  was  also 
staged  by  the  same  firm . 

Mr.  Harman,  gardener  to  T.  C.  Capps,  Esq.,  Crown  Point,  Ealing,  sent  a 
number  of  handsome  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  A  Sons, 
Swanley,  had  some  superb  blooms  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  including  the  pure 
white  variety.  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  in  splendid  form.  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith, 
Ealing,  showed  a  group  of  healthy  and  freely  flowered  Cyclamens,  the  blooms 
lirge  and  of  good  colour.  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  contributed 
some  very  tastefully  arranged  stands  of  flowers,  comprising  Solanum  jasmi- 
noides  lloribundum,  very  fne;  Bouvardias,  Vandas,  and  Chrysanthemums, 
together  with  several  pretiy  plar.ts  of  Asplenium  cicutarium,  whic'n  had  a 
very  grac-ful  effect.  Mr.  br.  Fountain  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a 
group  of  Ferns,  healthy,  fresh,  and  vigorous  specimens.  A  pretty  group  of 
Carnations  and  fine-foliage  plants  was  also  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Odell, 
Uxbridge.  A  large  group  of  miscellaneous  stove  foliage  plants  and  Ferns, 
with  Chrysanthemums,  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  SmithJ;  and  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  was  sent  an  extensive  collection  of 
ornamental  Gourds. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SHOWS,  AUTUMN,  1884. 

November  6th  and  7th. — Southampton. 

„  7th  and  bth. — Havant. 

„  10th  and  llth. — Stoke  Newington. 

„  llth. — Putney  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting,  South  Kensington. 

„  llth  and  12th. — Kingston,  Croydon,  and  Lambeth. 

„  12th  and  13th. — Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster;  Bath,  Colchester,  and 
Cranbrook. 

„  13th. — Wa  ton-on-Thames. 

j  „  ISth  and  14th. — Richmond,  Briiton,  Teddington,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 


November  14th. — Reading. 

„  14lh  and  15th. — Crystal  Palace,  Huddersfield,  Canterbury, 

„  18th. — Winchester,  Yeovil,  and  Lincoln. 

„  18th  and  19th. — Plymouth. 

„  19th. — Wimbledon. 

„  19lh  and  20th. — Northampton  and  Birmingham. 

„  20th, — Taunton,  Dublin,  and  Aylesbury. 

„  20th  and  21st. — Hull. 

„  22nd. — Loughborough. 

„  25th.— Manchester. 

„  2.5th  and  26th. — Liverpool,  Basingstoke,  and  South  Shields. 

,,  26th,  27th,  and  28th.— York. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

Rhubarh. — The  leaves  of  this  have  now  died,  and  as  they  are  of  no 
further  use  they  should  all  be  cleared  away,  then  put  a  good  layer  of 
rich  manure  over  the  roots  ;  but  do  not  be  very  liberal  with  it  on  the 
crowns,  as  too  great  a  thickness  may  cause  decay.  Weak  roots  will  absorb 
much  nourishment  from  a  good  top-dressing  in  winter,  and  all  roots  will 
be  benefited  by  it.  Roots  for  early  forcing  need  not  be  treated  in  this 
way,  and  where  very  early  produce  is  wanted  a  few  of  them  may  be 
lifted  now  and  placed  in  a  dark  position,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  and  a 
top  heat  of  65°  or  70°.  The  roots  should  be  lifted  entire  and  never 
broken  ;  rich  soil  need  not  be  put  to  them,  as  they  will  not  grow  much 
while  being  forced,  and  leaf  soil  or  a  mixture  of  that  and  sand  or  ordinary 
garden  soil  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  anything.  Do  not  give  too 
much  water  until  growth  begins,  and  then  it  must  never  be  in  excess. 

Globe  Artichohes. — The  leaves  of  these  died  some  time  ago  from  the 
effect  of  the  very  dry  weather,  but  of  late  they  have  been  growing  freely, 
and  they  have  now  fine  stems  with  many  young  heads  which  will  soon 
be  of  service  ;  but  we  would  rather  have  been  without  the  large  young 
growths,  as,  should  it  come  a  severe  winter,  they  will  suffir  vei-y  much. 
They  must  be  mulched  early,  putting  a  good  quantity  of  littery  manure 
and  fresh  leaves  around  the  collars  of  the  plants,  letting  it  extend  well 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  where  the  roots  are  situated. 

Astparagus. — The  stems  of  this  vegetable  may  now  be  cut  away  at 
the  convenience  of  the  cultivators.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  allow  them 
to  remain  on  all  winter,  but  we  prefer  cutting  them  close  to  the  soil  and 
then  top-dress  the  roots,  which  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  the  Rhubarb. 
A  mixture  of  sand  and  horse  droppings  makes  a  capital  autumn  dressing 
for  Asparagus.  We  are  just  about  to  lift  our  first  roots  for  forcing.  The 
finest  developed  are  used  now.  They  are  lifted  without  any  breakage, 
and  then  placed  in  the  bed  of  a  Cucumber  pit  where  the  heat  at  top  and 
bottom  averages  60°  and  70°,  and  with  a  layer  of  leaves  under  them  and 
a  quantity  of  light  soil  over  them  they  begin  to  sprout  in  a  few  days 
after  being  put  in,  and  we  generally  begin  cutting  in  three  weeks  after 
planting.  I  do  not  know  any  vegetable  which  gives  so  much  satisfaction 
on  the  dinner-table  in  November  and  December  as  Asparagus,  and  it 
would  please  all  if  a  good  batch  of  seedling  roots  were  raised  every 
spring,  and  a  like  number  lifted  for  forcing  annually  from  November 
until  March. 

Spinaeli. — The  mild  weather  has  caused  this  to  grow  very  freely  this 
autumn,  and  in  many  instances  the  leaves  are  full  sized  and  becoming 
too  old  before  they  can  be  used.  These  will  prevent  the  young  ones, 
which  may  be  much  wanted  later  on,  from  developing,  and  we  would 
advise  that  all  old  leaves  be  gathered  and  thrown  away  rather  than  allow 
them  to  hinder  the  forthcoming  of  the  suocessional  growths. 

Old  Tomato  Plants. — Those  in  the  open  air  are  now  over.  They  have 
been  very  successful.  What  splendid  fresh,  finely  flavoured  fruits  those 
produced  in  the  open  air  are !  and  how  very  much  more  general  their 
cultivation  might  be  if  everybody  could  understand  how  well  they  thrive 
in  favourable  situations.  Cut  all  green  fruits  off,  hang  the  best  up  in  a 
warm  house  to  ripen,  and  clear  away  the  old  plants. 

Endive. — Tie  up  a  quantity  of  this  that  the  centres  may  become  tender 
and  white.  We  have  turned  flower  pots  upside  down  over  the  plants, 
put  a  slate  on  the  top  of  each,  and  long  pieces  of  boards  along  each  row, 
but  we  find  nothing  better  than  tying  them  up  for  blanching  and  preserving 
them.  Never  tie  them  up  when  they  are  wet,  as  this  will  cause  decay 
immediately,  but  if  tied  when  quito  dry  and  made  firm  the  wet  will  not 
readily  penetrate  to  the  centre.  Lettuces  which  do  not  fVdd  in  themselves 
should  be  assisted  in  the  same  way.  Where  the  good  plan  of  lifting  full- 
grown  plants  to  put  them  in  frames  is  practised  it  should  be  begun  now, 
taking  them  up  with  good  roots  and  putting  them  into  frames  which  can 
be  kept  perfectly  dry.  We  store  many  on  the  soil  floor  of  one  of  our 
Peach  houses,  and  find  them  do  well  there. 

Lifting  roots  should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  wait  until 
frost  comes,  as  it  may  come  before  preparation  has  been  made,  and  much 
loss  will  be  the  consequence. 

Cauliflowers. — These  are  heading  fast,  and  coming  in  much  quicker 
than  they  can  be  used  ;  but  they  may  not  do  this  for  long,  as  frost  soon 
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checks  them,  and  the  present  surplus  should  be  carefully  looked  after. 
Cut  all  the  heads  now  ready  with  G  inches  of  stem  attached.  Cut  the 
rough  leaves  off,  sharpen  the  point  of  the  stem,  and  then  insert  them  as 
close  as  they  will  stand  in  boxes  of  moist  sand  or  leaf  soil,  and  place  them 
in  a  cool  dry  shed,  where  they  will  remain  fresh  and  sound  for  a  month  or 
more. 

Hotbeds. — One  or  two  good  hotbeds  in  autumn  and  winter  are  always 
convenient  for  forcing  roots,  fee.,  and  as  the  fallen  leaves  can  now  be 
collected  in  quantities,  take  advantage  of  them  to  secure  some  good  beds. 
When  leaves  are  collected  into  large  loose  heaps  they  soon  begin  to 
decay,  and  do  not  heat  so  well  or  last  half  so  long  as  when  made  into 
firm  beds  when  fresh  and  dry. 

Digging  and  Trenching. — These  operations  should  now  be  included 
amongst  the  regular  weekly  work.  Never  make  fine  surfaces  at  this 
season,  but  allow  them  to  be  as  rough  as  possible,  that  the  soil  may  be 
fully  benefited  by  the  fertilising  influences  of  the  weather.  Look  over 
Onions  and  Potatoes  which  have  been  stored  for  some  time  in  sheds,  and 
take  out  the  bad  ones.  Look  weekly  to  the  straw  or  hay  covering  the 
surface  of  Mushroom  beds,  and  always  keep  it  fresh  and  dry, 

PEUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectaeines. — Early-forced  House. — The  final  thinning 
of  the  shoots  in  the  earliest  house  should  have  immediate  attention.  Wash 
the  trees  in  the  first  instance  with  warm  soapy  water,  and  afterwards 
dress  the  treees  with  an  insecticide.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  glass  with 
water,  the  woodwork  and  trellis  with  soap  and  water,  and  whitewash 
the  walls.  Tie  in  the  trees  loosely,  allowing  the  growth  to  swell 
without  binding,  letting  the  young  shoots  be  laid  in  so  as  to  secure  an 
even  spread  of  foliage,  and  sufliciently  wide  apart  to  admit  of  next  year’s 
growth  being  trained  without  crowding  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity  ; 
and  to  effect  this  the  shoots  should  be  a  foot  apart,  and  not  closer  on  the 
main  branches  than  18  inches.  A  shoot  of  12  to  18  inches  in  length  will 
give  a  heavy  per-centage  of  fruit  for  thinning,  providing  the  wood  be  well 
ripened,  and  a  Peach  worthy  of  the  name  to  every  foot  of  trellis  covered 
by  the  trees  is  quite  as  much  as  trees  under  early  forcing  can  support 
year  after  year.  If  the  lights  have  been  removed  they  may  be  kept  off 
if  the  weather  be  mild  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  if  put  on  venti¬ 
lation  should  be  freely  given  until  the  house  is  closed.  If  the  roof  lights 
are  fixed  the  doors  and  ventilators  may  be  constantly  open,  and  see  that 
the  inside  borders  of  such  houses  do  not  lack  moisture,  but  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  if  necessary  so  as  to  moisten  the  soil 
thoroughly  down  to  the  drainage. 

Trees  Intended  to  Ripen  their  Fruit  in  June. — Trees  that  are  to  be 
started  at  the  beginning  of  January  will  now  be  leafless,  and  should  be 
pruned  without  delay,  which,  if  the  wood  on  which  the  fruits  were  borne 
this  season  was  cut  out  when  the  fruits  were  gathered,  will  be  light 
indeed.  Beyond  removing  any  weak  growths  and  where  they  are  too 
crowded  the  knife  will  not  be  needed,  for  however  long  the  shoots,  they 
will,  if  the  trees  are  healthful,  be  ripened  to  their  points,  having  stout 
short-iointed  wood  well  set  with  flower  buds.  Trees  extending  may  have 
the  leading  shoots  cut  back  so  as  to  originate  others  for  furnishing  the 
trees,  being  careful  in  all  shortening  the  shoots  of  the  current  year  to 
cut  back  to  a  wood  bud,  or,  if  to  a  triple  bud,  making  sure  that  the  centre 
is  a  wood  bud,  as  trees  in  some  cases  form  triple  fruit  buds  at  a  joint. 
The  house  and  trees  should  then  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  secured  to 
the  trellis.  The  roof  lights  having  been  removed  some  time  ago  should 
not  be  replaced  until  the  middle  of  December,  or  the  autumnal  rains 
will  thoroughly  moisten  the  borders  and  keep  the  trees  in  a  complete 
state  of  rest,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  trees  that  ripen 
their  fruit  and  growth  early  are  easily  excited,  and  excitement  in 
November  by  putting  on  the  lights,  should  the  weather  prove  mild 
followed  by  a  check,  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the  flower  buds  falling 
when  they  should  be  expanding. 

Houses  Started  in  February . — These  trees  will  now  be  parting  with 
their  foliage,  and  should  have  all  the  air  possible.  Any  lifting  or  root- 
pruning  yet  in  arrears  should  be  seen  to  and  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  the  leaves  are  all  down  it  will  be  an  advantage  to 
remove  the  roof  lights  and  expose  the  trees  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  but 
if  the  roof  lights  are  not  moveable  admit  air  freely  in  all  but  severe 
weather,  and  see  that  there  is  not  any  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
borders.  If  the  trees  are  not  lifted  remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots  and  supply  fresh  stiff  loam,  to  which  has  been  added  some  charred 
refuse  and  bone  dust, 

late  Houses. — The  lifting  and  root-pruning  of  trees  in  these  structures 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once  and  completed  without  further  delay. 
During  the  operation  the  house  must  be  kept  rather  close,  the  trees 
syringed,  and  the  roots  as  little  exposed  as  possible.  When  the  roots 
have  taken  to  the  fresh  material  ventilate  freely.  If  the  trees  do  not 
require  lifting  it  will  be  well  to  keep  the  house  rather  close  by  day, 
especially  from  sun  heat,  and  to  throw  it  open  at  night,  which  will  soon 
ripen  the  growths,  especially  if  the  wood  be  thin  so  as  to  allow  of  light 
and  air  having  free  access  to  the  wood.  If  the  wood  be  at  all  crowded  it 
should  be  well  thinned.  There  must  not  be  any  deficiency  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  or  they  will  not  develops  the  buds  perfectly,  falling  when  they 
should  be  expanding  in  spring. 

CucuMBEES. — Plants  which  have  been  in  bearing  the  past  three  or  four 
months  will  be  considerably  renovated  by  receiving  a  good  surface-dressing 
of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  light  tufty  loam,  one  part  peat  and  charcoal, 
and  then  mulching  with  well-decomposed  dung  free  from  worms,  the 


manurial  properties  of  which  will  be  worked  down  by  each  successive 
watering.  Examine  the  soil,  and  when  water  is  needed  give  a  thorough 
soaking  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  Ventilate  freely  during 
mild  weather,  which  must  not  be  done  to  lower  the  temperature,  but  to 
prevent  it  becoming  too  high,  admitting  in  progressively  as  the  temperature 
increases,  so  as  to  prevent  chilling  draughts,  which  are  highly  injurious  to 
the  plants.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°,  but  on  cold  nights  60° 
is  sufficient,  with  70°  to  75°  by  day  with  fire  heat,  advancing  10°  to  15° 
with  sun  heat.  Close  early  in  the  af  ernoon.  If  canker  appear  rub  quick¬ 
lime  well  into  the  infested  parts. 

Winter  Fruiters. — Add  more  soil  to  the  hillocks  or  ridges  of  late 
plantings  ss  soon  as  the  roots  show  through  the  sides,  and  complete  the 
earthing  of  the  first  autumn  plants,  and  then  put  on  a  mulching  of  well- 
decayed  dung,  which  will  not  only  act  beneficially  by  maintaining  the 
roots  in  an  equable  condition,  but  as  a  stimulant  by  its  substance  being 
washed  down  to  the  roots.  Keep  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  80°,  and  use 
as  little  fire  heat  as  possible,  turning  off  the  heat  on  fine  mornings  about 
eight  o’clock,  by  which  time  the  solar  heat  will  be  acting  on  the  house, 
and  keep  up  the  required  temperature  without  having  to  resort  to  much 
ventilation  to  keep  it  from  rising  too  high,  as  would  be  the  case  when  the  fires 
are  kept  going  until  the  maximum  day  temperature  is  reached.^  The  heat 
should  be  turned  on  again  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  going  off  the 
house,  so  that  by  the  time  the  heat  husbanded  by  early  closing  has  fallen 
to  70°  the  heat  radiated  by  the  hot-water  pipes  will  be  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  temperature  through  the  night  at  65°,  to  maintain  which  in  severe 
weather  there  should  be  plenty  of  pipes,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious  to 
Cucumbers  as  heat  radiated  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Calanthes.—VixQ  earliest  of  these  plants  will  be  pushing  up  their 
flower  spikes  rapidly  by  this  time,  and  therefore  require  the  most  careful 
treatment.  Feeding  with  weak  stimulants  need  not  be  discontinued  until 
the  first  flowers  open  on  the  spike,  when  further  applications  are  useless. 
Considerably  less  water  will  be  needed  by  these  plants  ;  sufficient  only 
should  be  given,  whether  stimulants  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  soil 
becoming  dry.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  water  liberally  up  to  a  certain 
time  and  then  discontinue  applying  it  suddenly,  which  brings  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  prematurely  to  a  ripened  emdition.  The  work  of  maturation  must 
be  gradual,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  maintaining  a  drier  atmosphere 
and  supplying  the  plants  with  water  judiciously  until  they  can  do  without 
it  altogether.  Those  in  a  more  backward  condition  should  still  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water  and  stimulants  ;  the  soil  shouM  not  be 
allowed  to  become  in  any  way  dry  before  the  flower  spikes  are  visible  near 
the  base  of  their  pseudo- bulbs. 

Phajus  grandifolius. — This  useful  old  Orchid  will  have  completed  its 
growth  if  subjected  to  stove  treatment  as  advised  early  in  the  season. 
The  flower  spikes  will  be  making  their  appearance  at  the  base  of  the 
growth,  and  if  they  are  not  wanted  to  come  forward  into  flower  naturally, 
but  would  prove  more  serviceable  later,  they  may  be  retarded  by  placing 
them  at  once  in  a  temperature  that  ranges  about  55°  at  night,  or  even  a 
few  degrees  lower.  They  should  be  removed  gradually  from  the  stove  to 
the  lower  temperature  advised,  so  that  no  check  will  be  given  them.  In 
the  temperature  indicated  they  can  be  retarded  for  a  very  long  time  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  injury.  Where  many  of  these  plants  are  grown  they 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  three  batches  and  brought  into  flower  suc- 
cessionally.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Orchids  for  conservatory 
decoration,  for  when  in  flower  the  noble  spikes  of  bloom  stand  well 
above  dwarf  flowering  plants,  and  have  a  very  commanding  appearance. 
Considerably  less  water  will  be  needed  from  this  time,  or  the  thick  fleshy 
roots  will  soon  perish,  and  the  flower  spikes  will  have  to  draw  their  sup¬ 
port  from  the  pseulo-bulbs,  the  growth  the  following  season  being 
weak  in  consequence.  Careful  feeding  may  be  continued  until  the  flower 
spikes  are  well  advanced,  but  no  more  should  be  given  than  is  really 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  in  an  intermediate  state  of  moisture.  While 
these  plants  are  flowering  in  a  cool  house  no  water  should  be  given  them, 
for  they  are  better  and  safer  in  a  dry  state  at  their  roots. 

Cypripediums. — Such  varieties  as  C.  insigne  and  C.  venustum  that  have 
completed  their  growth  and  have  been  in  a  cool  structure  for  some  weeks 
past  may  be  introduced  into  a  stove  and  forced  into  bloom.  The  former 
will  come  into  flower  first  and  the  latter  follows  it.  When  the  blooms 
of  the  former  are  forced  out  in  heat  they  are  not  only  larger  and  brighter 
in  colour,  but  they  stand  higher  above  the  foliage  than  they  will  do  when 
allowed  to  develops  under  cool  treatment.  C.  villosum,  that  has  been 
grown  in  heat,  and  is  required  for  the  same  purpose,  may  need  retarding  in 
a  cool  house.  Our  plants  of  this  variety  are  showing  their  flower  spathes 
much  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  and  to  be  of  service  after  the  varieties 
named  above  are  over  they  will  be  kept  in  a  cool  house  for  some  time.  All 
Cypripediums  will  bear  conservatory  treatment  for  a  few  weeks  while  in 
bloom,  providing  cold  water  is  not  applied  to  them  and  the  plants  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  cold  currents  of  air.  At  this  season  C.  Spicerianum,  which  is 
likely  to  supersede  the  useful  old  C.  insigne,  is  a  beautiful  plant  when 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  of  these  plants  require  a  good  supply 
of  water  at  their  roots,  even  during  the  resting  season,  for,  unlike  many 
Orchids,  they  have  no  pseudo-bu’bs  to  rely  upon  for  support  during  the 
period  of  rest.  These  plants  are  best  rested  by  lowering  the  temperature 
considerably  for  some  weeks  or  months  during  the  season  of  inactivity. 

Dendrobiums. — These  plants  must  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  growth  becomes  completed  and  ripened  they  must  be  removed  to  cooler 
and  drier  quarters.  While  in  this  position  no  more  water  should  be  given 
them  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivelling.  Some  of 
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the  earliest  rested  plants  may  be  introduced  into  heat  and  moisture  to 
brin^  them  into  flower.  These  plants,  for  instance — such  as  D.  nobile, 
D.  Wardianum,  D.  heterocarpum,  and  others— are  invaluable  for  conser- 
tory  decoration  when  in  flower,  provided  they  are  kept  free  from  damp. 
In  this  position  the  flowers  last  longer  than  in  a  heated  moist  structure, 
and  have  a  beautiful  effect  unequalled  by  any  other  flowers.  While  these 
plants  are  employed  in  a  cool  structure  no  more  water  should  be  given  than 
just  sufficient  to  keep  their  pseudo-bulbs  plump. 

Odontoglossums. — The  shading  employed  for  these  and  other  cool 
Orchids  may  be  dispensed  with  for  at  least  the  next  three  months.  Light 
and  a  good  circulation  of  air  are  necessary  for  the  product!  m  of  stout 
sturdy  flower  spikes.  The  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  will  be 
showing  freely,  and  must  be  protected  from  snails  either  by  suspending  the 
plants  from  the  roof,  or  by  placing  a  little  cotton  wool  around  them  until 
they  become  hard,  firm,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  these 
enemies.  The  useful  and  beautiful  Masdevallia  tovarensis  will  be  throw¬ 
ing  up  its  flower  spikes  in  abundance,  and  is  invaluable,  flowering  as  it 
does  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  should  be  grown  in  good  numbers 
where  buttonholes  and  bouquets  are  in  demand.  The  whole  of  the  plants 
in  this  department  should  be  supplied  with  water,  Lycastes  and  Maxil- 
larius  excepted,  for  they  require  to  be  comparatively  dry  after  growth  is 
completed.  A  night  temperature  of  50°  should  be  maintained  in  this  struc¬ 
ture,  and  by  day  10'’  higher  from  sun  heat  may  be  allowed  without 
injury. 


BEE  HOUSES. 

Like  your  correspondent,  “A  Dumfriesshire  Bee-keeper,”  I  have 
observed  articles  by  the  despisers  of  bee  houses  ;  but  I  cannot,  like 
him,  endorse  the  opinion  that  they  were  experienced  bee-keepers, 
because  no  experienced  bee-keeper  would  do  so,  nor  have  a  bee  house 
unless  it  was  one  of  great  advantage  in  many  respects,  which  a 
proper  bee  house  is,  therefore  would  not  condemn  it.  Bee  houses 
have  been  in  use  for  a  very  long  time  of  all  shapes,  from  the  most 
primitive  up  to  the  most  costly  and  ornate  style.  There  are  two 
styles  of  bee  houses — viz.,  those  that  admit  the  proprietor  to  manipu¬ 
late  inside,  and  those  that  are  merely  outside  protectors.  The  latter 
are  the  most  expensive  ;  still  are  much  enjoyed  by  their  owners,  who 
take  not  only  great  delight  in  their  construction  and  position,  but 
in  the  bees  as  well,  because  they  know  full  well  that  the  nearer  the 
thoroughfare  the  milder  the  bees.  One  of  the  oldest  bee  houses  I 
know  (octagon  in  shape)  is  within  a  few  miles  of  where  I  reside,  and 
was  built  %  the  owner  nearly  a  century  since,  who  long  enjoyed  it 
as  a  quiet  retreat  for  study,  and  as  a  security  against  bee  thieves,  more 
common  in  those  days  than  now.  The  bees  facing  all  the  points  of  the 
compass  were  a  careful  study  for  their  owner  to  discover  which  was 
the  best  aspect,  his  opinion  being  that  of  a  sheltered  north  aspect 
being  the  most  favourable.  The  above  is  a  stone  building,  and  has 
three  or  four  rows  of  pales  for  entrances  for  bees  in  the  height. 
I  have  observed  that  bee  houses  hold  from  three  to  four  hives,  which 
cost  the  owner  £30  ;  but  it  is  not  such  as  these  1  recommend,  but  one 
which  is  commodious,  useful,  and  cheap,  and  which  few  bee-keepers 
may  lack. 

There  are  some  important  points  in  connection  with  bee  houses 
which  require  careful  consideration.  The  door  should  open  inwards 
and  have  a  verandah,  which  in  an  oblong  house  may  be  a  continuation 
of  the  roof,  so  that  the  door  is  not  affected  by  the  weather,  but 
opening  easily  at  all  times.  This  verandah  will  be  found  useful  in 
many  respects.  The  next  thing  is  that  the  centre  part  of  the  floor 
should  be  detached  from  the  shelf  which  runs  round  the  house  for  the 
support  of  the  hives,  and  must  all  be  rat  and  mice-proof. 

Another  very  important  thing  is  the  entrance  way  to  the  hives. 
In  form  I  have  found  a  half  circle,  with  a  circle  facing,  to  lead 
the  drip  off  the  landing-board,  and  this  circle  need  not  be  of  greater 
diameter  than  5  inches  by  2^  high.  As  we  wish  to  economise  all  the 
space  we  can,  and  as  we  have  found  any  aspect  to  suit  bees  provided 
they  are  not  subjected  to  high  winds,  the  cutting  these  holes  must 
be  carefully  performed.  In  a  bee  house  12  feet  long  by  6  to  7  feet 
wide  there  is  ample  room  to  hold  fi-om  eighteen  to  twenty  hives  of 
the  Stewarton  type,  or  of  any  other  sort  which  diameters  are  not 
more.  The  entrances  must  be  cut  either  in  twos  or  threes.  With  a 
long  house  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  and  such  as  the  hives  may 
either  touch  each  other  or  nearly  so,  but  never  equi-distant.  If  a 
house  of  12  feet  high  is  pierced  for  twos  they  should  be  so — 
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But  if  in  threes  thus  — 
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By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  observed  there  is  no  one  hive 
right  above  another,  and  with  the  entrances  either  varied  in  colour 
or  device  the  bees  will  not  mistake  their  proper  entrance  nor  be  liable 
to  fall  down  upon  its  neighbours.  The  first  row  should  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  base,  which  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
house,  but  come  only  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  walls  and  be  fastened 
at  each  corner.  This  plan,  to  prevent  decaying,  will  be  obvious  to  the 
merest  tyro.  The  other  row  should  be  about  9  inches  higher.  Both 
should  have  a  ladder  to  assist  weary  bees  to  creep  up,  and  with  a 
piece  of  perforated  zinc  placed  horizontally  underneath  the  alighting 
boards  will  prevent  mice  ascending  to  the  hives.  Bees  seem  to  have 
the  sense  of  height,  so  that  they  do  not  mistake  the  lower  entrances 
for  the  higher,  nor  vice  versa.  In  order  to  allow  freedom  of 
manipulation  the  higher  hives  must  not  rest  upon  a  shelf  more  than 
they  require,  so  that  tiering  is  never  interrupted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gable  end  Avill  have  room  for  two  or 
more  hives.  Bees  when  placed  in  such  a  house  require  less  covering 
than  when  placed  outside,  and  if  there  be  no  communication  from 
one  entrance  to  another,  and  none  of  the  entrances  Avhere  there  are 
no  bees  left  open,  draughts  will  be  avoided,  and  the  bees  will  not  only 
be  comfortable  but  more  forward  in  spring.  Such  a  bee  house  is 
also  invaluable  for  holding  small  seeds,  and  is  a  capital  place  for 
drying  herbs  and  holding  other  requisites  for  the  apiary,  &c.  It 
must  have  the  indispensable  Avindow  pivoted  in  the  centre  so  as  to 
admit  air  at  times,  as  well  as  to  alloAv  the  bees  to  escape  that  find 
their  way  to  the  interior  during  manipulation. 

A  h’adesman  bj''  the  foregoing  description  would  know  how  to 
make  such  a  house  ;  but  I  wish  to  initiate  the  poorer  class  Avho  can 
neither  afford  to  have  an  expensive  bee  house  nor  to  employ  a 
tradesman,  but  who  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  a  cheap  yet 
useful  bee  house,  and  of  such  a  form  that  there  could  be  as  much 
decoration  as  desired. 

The  following  explanation  may  suit  any  form  of  a  house,  but  I 
think  one  12  feet  by  7,  and  about  6  feet  high,  a  very  suitable  one. 
First  take  something  solid,  such  as  bricks  or  stones,  for  the  foundation 
at  each  corner,  placing  them  level  and  to  the  required  dimensions, 
after  which  take  scantlings  3  feet  by  2  feet  of  the  proper  lengths, 
and  either  half  cheek  on  the  flat  or  simply  place  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other  ;  bore  a  hole  right  through  the  one  into  the  other,  in  which 
a  brass  screw  or  pin  may  be  put,  but  Avhich  will  be  easily  withdraAvn 
if  the  house  requires  to  be  taken  down,  as  it  is  a  portable  not  a  fixed 
house.  When  the  three  frames  are  thus  coupled  take  a  feAV  racks 
and  one  or  two  persons  to  assist  to  fasten  them  temporarily.  Have 
sufficient  boards  cut  to  the  proper  height,  |-inch  lining  is  heavy 
enough.  Noav  commence  to  nail  these  boards  on  to  the  framework 
with  l|-inch  nails.  Mark  out  where  the  door  is  to  be,  cut  one 
or  two  of  the  boards  at  both  ends,  and  relieve  the  opening  side  of  it 
so  as  to  enable  the  maker  to  have  no  difficulty  in  cutting  the 
door  out.  The  hinges  will  be  better  put  on  before  cutting,  as  well 
as  the  extra  bars  to  hold  together.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
bottom  runner  naust  not  be  cut,  but  kept  entire,  so  as  to  hold  the 
house  better  together.  After  the  gable  ends  have  been  fair  cut  four 
purlins,  two  for  each  side,  of  the  same  size  as  the  other  scantlings, 
but  longer  if  a  verandah  is  to  be  over  the  doorway,  these  to  be  let  into 
the  gable  ;  then  the  roof  is  better  to  project  a  good  way,  so  as  to 
throw  any  drip  over  the  entrances,  but  if  an  efficient  conductor  is 
used  there  Avill  be  very  little  drip.  Over  the  wood  nailed  on  to 
purlins  may  be  fastened  corrugated  iron,  which  makes  an  efficient  and 
lasting  roof.  Of  course  a  ridge  is  necessary,  also  that  there  be  no 
openings  to  admit  bees  from  outside. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  bee  house  need  not  be  specially  pointed 
out.  Only  imagine  the  convenience  and  comfort  manipulating  and 
feeding  hives  in  such  a  house  is  from  attending  to  the  same  number 
outside,  while  the  bee-keeper  may  take  a  rest  after  a  hard  day's 
labour  in  such  a  house.  At  all  events  it  affords  a  quiet  retreat  for 
reading  and  study  over  and  above  the  other  advantages  affords.  The 
price  of  such  a  house  need  not  be  more  than  £3  tirst  outlay. — A 
Lanarkshiee  Bee-keeper. 


EXPERIENCES  IN  BEE-KEEPING, 

Seeing  the  retrospect  in  the  Journal  of  October  23rd  by  Mr.  T. 
Marriott,  I  thought  if  I  were  not  encroaching  too  much  on  your  valuable 
space  I  would  also  send  my  experience  in  bee-keeping.  Although  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  bees  all  my  life,  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1883 
that  I  gained  any  practical  knowledge  of  their  management.  After 
reading  several  books  on  bees  and  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
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I  obtained  two  hives  of  condemned  bees,  of  which  one  was  a  cast  and 
the  other  a  virgin  swarm.  I  joined  both  hives  together  and  put  them 
into  straw  skep,  where  I  fed  them  up  to  25  lbs.  weight.  During  the 
winter  of  1883-84  I  made  a  Broughton-Carr  hive.  The  first  week  in 
March  I  began  stimulative  feeding.  The  last  week  in  March  I  applied 
to  you  for  information  on  transferring,  which  was  given  me  on  page  273 
of  vol.  viii.  ;  but  a  mistake  was  made  in  supposing  that  I  had  had 
fourteen  years’  experience,  instead  of  which  I  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.  My  hive  in  the  spring  was  very  backward  ;  it  had  plenty  of  food 
and  a  good  many  bees,  but  when  I  transferred  them  to  the  bar-frame  hive 
at  the  end  of  April  I  found  only  four  or  five  patches  of  brood.  I  put  a 
sectional  super  on  with  one  row  of  six  sections  the  second  week  in  May, 
and  about  a  fortnight  later  another  row.  Two  days  after  they  threw  oS 
a  swarm  which  went  into  the  garden  wall.  The  next  morning  1  made  a 
large  hole  in  the  wall,  and  intended  to  try  to  get  them  out.  Accordingly 
I  went  with  smoker,  veil,  ladder,  &c.,  but  to  my  surprise  found  them 
gone.  The  following  is  the 
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The  bees  and  bar-hive  did  not  cost  me  anything. 

1  only  had  10  lbs.  of  honey — viz.,  six  1  lb.  sections,  and  4  lbs.  from 
the  body  of  the  hive,  and  only  sold  5  lbs.  The  hive  was  very  weak  all 
through  the  summer,  never  covering  more  than  eleven  frames  ;  and  as 
one  of  the  hives  was  a  virgin  swarm  I  must  have  had  an  old  queen.  As 
my  own  hive  has  done  so  badly  it  is  but  fair  for  me  to  state  that  some 
others  under  my  charge  have  not.  An  old  stock  had  55  lb=.  of  honey,  an 
artificial  swarm  45  lbs.,  and  a  natural  swarm  25  lbs.,  which,  considering 
the  locality  and  size  of  the  hive  (14  by  84  inches),  is  very  good.  This 
autumn  I  have  saved  twelve  hives  from  a  cruel  death,  and  hope  next 
autumn  to  save  many  more,  and  so  help  to  extend  the  profitable  as  well 
as  humane  system  of  modern  bee-keeping. — H.  Brown,  West  Essex. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Slough. — List  of  Chrysanthemums. 


* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Con-espondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  rel.it- 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Books  (Z7.  It.  B.). — We  know  of  no  book  that  gives  all  the  information 
you  require,  but  Professor  Church’s  work  “  Food  ”  (published  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall)  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  you.  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  price,  but  the  work  is  quite  inexpensive. 

“Fruit  Manual”  (J.  A'.). — The  “Fruit  Manual”  does  not  specify  the 
proper  time  for  gathering  the  different  kinds  of  fruit;  but  in  the  case  of 
some  kinds  requiring  special  treatment  such  information  is  afforded,  and  is 
given  in  the  case  of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  and  other  Pears.  Experience,  how¬ 
ever,  is  necessary  for  determining  the  exact  time  for  gathering,  as  fruits  differ 
considerably  according  to  soil  and  climate. 

Culture  of  Trichinium  Mangles!  (J.  ii.). — This  beautiful  little  plant  is 
not  very  easily  grown,  but  a  few  skilled  cultivators  have  been  very  successful 
with  it  by  practising  the  following  system.  The  pots  should  be  small 
thumbs,  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  compost  consist  of  peat  and  sand, 
while  on  the  surface  after  the  plant  is  potted  should  be  placed  a  layer  of 
silver  sand  to  be  kept  constantly  moist.  The  temperature  of  a  greenhouse 
is  the  most  suitable,  choosing  a  position  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  airy  but  free  from  draughts.  Water  can  be  freely  supplied  if  the  pots 
are  well  drained.  Several  of  these  small  pots  maybe  plunged  in  a  pan  if  a 
good  mass  is  required. 

Seaweed  and  Spent  Hops  ( G.  E.  F.). — The  seaweed  will  be  excellent  for 
digging  into  the  soil  for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  crops  for 
market.  The  spent  hops  will  also  be  useful,  but  perhaps  especially  so  for 
spreading  on  the  surface  between  the  rows  of  different  vegetables  in  summer, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  thus  reduce  considerably  the  necessity 
for  watering.  We  found  such  covering  of  great  value  during  the  hot  and 
dry  weather  of  the  present  year. 


Chrysanthemums  (.4  Young  Beginner). — We  have  received  your  letter, 
and  the  subject  shall  have  our  early  attention. 

Beds  for  Ranunculi  and  Anemones  (JJ.  C.). — Choose  an  open  situa¬ 
tion,  but  sheltered  from  winds  and  where  the  soil  is  rich,  deep,  and 
moist.  They  should  be  in  the  full  sun,  and  not  have  any  shade  whatever, 
though  an  artificial  shading  at  the  time  of  flowering  will  enhance  their 
beauty  and  prolong  the  flowering.  Keep  the  roots  cool  by  rich  surface¬ 
mulching.  and  watering  freely  in  dry  weather  after  they  begin  to  button  or 
show  for  flowering.  Beds  of  these  are  not  nearly  so  frequently  met  with  as 
their  merits  deserve. 

Furnishing  Vases  {D.  E.). — Furnishing  vases  with  cut  branches  of 
evergreens  is  solely  a  question  of  taste  and  material.  All  that  can  be  use¬ 
fully  said  on  the  subject  is  that  the  soil  must  be  firm  and  moist,  the  sprays 
tastefully  arranged  and  removed  as  they  lose  their  fresh  appearance,  others 
being  inserted.  Bulbs  may  be  planted  in  the  same  vases,  also  Wallflowers 
and  such  dwarf  spring-flowering  plants  as  may  be  taken  up  from  the  borders. 
In  mild  showery  weather  evergreen  sprays  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time  ;  in  dry 
weather  they  need  more  frequent  renewal. 

Dressing  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots  {J.  E.). — The  trees  should  be  dressed  in 
winter  with  an  insecticide,  than  which  there  are  now  so  many  and  all 
efficacious  for  the  purpose,  some  of  the  best  being  the  good  old  Gishurst 
compound,  nicotine  soap.  Fir  tree  oil,  &c.  The  trees  shonld  be  dressed  so 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  applying  with  a  brush  to  every  part,  being 
careful  not  to  dislocate  the  buds.  The  trees  are  the  better  plunged  outdoor- 
in  an  open  situation  for  a  few  weeks  when  the  leaves  give  indications  of 
falling,  and  not  taking  them  indoors  until  the  turn  of  the  year.  It  is  best 
to  fumigate  the  house  before  the  blossoms  expand  if  there  is  any  trace  of 
aphis,  and  repeat  if  necessary  so  as  to  eradicate  the  pests  before  the  flowers 
open,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  resort  to  an  insecticide  whilst 
the  trees  are  in  blossom. 

Eucharis  amazonica  for  Christmas  {F.  H.). — Continue  the  plants  in 
heat  until  they  have  completed  growth,  as  they  will  by  this  time,  having 
been  plunged  in  bottom  heat  early  in  September,  gradually  withdrawing 
from  the  hotbed,  and  keeping  them  rather  cool  and  dry,  but  not  to  cause 
serious  flagging,  and  in  plenty  of  light  until  the  early  part  of  December, 
when  they  should  be  returned  to  the  bottom  heat  (80°  to  90°),  and  the  top 
heat  kept  at  G5°  to  75°  by  artificial  means  by  night  and  day  respectively, 
affording  liquid  manure  at  the  roots.  The  plants  will  flower  in  about  three 
weeks,  provided,  of  course,  buds  were  formed  or  exist  in  embryo  in  the 
bulbs.  If  the  plants  are  now  growing  freely  and  have  not  completed  the 
growth,  do  not  remove  from  the  bottom  heat,  but  keep  them  well  supplied 
with  liquid  manure  until  the  third  week  of  this  month,  and  then  withhold 
water  for  a  fortnight,  and  commence  watering  again  about  twenty-one  days 
before  the  plants  are  wanted  in  flower.  It  would  have  been  much  better  had 
the  plants  been  given  more  time  to  make  and  complete  growth  before  being 
rested  and  again  pushed  into  growth. 

Growing  Sweet  Peas  {Idem). — The  Sweet  Peas  now  up  strongly  in  boxes 
should  be  jDotted  off,  three  plants  in  4-inch  to  be  transferred  to  7-inch  for 
flow-ering,  or  five  in  6-inch  to  be  transferred  to  9-inch  for  blooming,  shifting 
them  when  they  have  become  established  in  the  smaller  size,  and  before  the 
roots  become  very  much  matted  around  the  sides  of  the  pots.  When  in  the 
flowering  pots  keep  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  close  to  the  glass 
and  freely  ventilated  so  as  to  insure  a  sturdy  habit. 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries  for  Succession  {C.  B.). — Summer-bearing 
Raspberries  ripen  pretty  much  at  the  same  time,  and  a  succession  can  only 
be  had  by  planting  some  canes  in  a  sunny,  and  others  in  a  more  shaded  and 
cooler  position.  AVe  know  of  none  to  excel  Carters’  Prolific,  dwarf  and 
sturdy  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  tall  and  productive ;  and  if  you  wish  a  yellow- 
variety  the  Yellow  Antwerp.  The  best  of  autumn  bearers,  all  the  canes 
being  cut  to  the  ground  annually,  are  Belle  de  Font  nay  and  October 
Red,  the  young  growths  of  which  should  be  well  thinned  out  in  the  spring. 
The  best  method  of  prolonging  the  Strawberry  season  as  long  as  possible  is 
to  plant  the  early  sorts  in  warm  and  the  later  in  cool  positions.  One  of  the 
earliest  Strawberries  is  the  Black  Prince,  but  the  fruit  is  small ;  and  good  for 
succession  are  Keen’s  Seedling,  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  President, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Dr.  Hogg,  Helena  Gloede,  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling. 
Some  at  least  of  the  three  varieties  last  named  to  be  planted  in  cool  and 
partially  shaded  positions,  such  as  the  north  sides  of  walls  that  stand  east 
and  west,  or  other  suitable  places. 

Vines  Infested  with  Mealy  Bug  (Trihe). — Cut  all  the  Grapes  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  place  in  bottles  of  clear  rain  water  with  a  few  bits  of 
charcoal  in  each,  and  keep  in  a  cool  dry  place,  placing  the  bottles  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  position  so  that  the  bunches  hang  clear  of  the  bottles.  They  will  keep 
quite  as  well  in  this  way  as  on  the  Vines,  and  the  latter  will  be  clear  for 
operating  against  the  mealy  bug.  Get  some  cans  full  of  rain  water,  those 
holding  three  gallons  are  best,  and  to  every  thrte-gallon  potful  add  a  wine- 
g.assful  of  petroleum,  and  with  this  syringe  the  Vines  thoroughly,  w-etting 
every  part  of  the  foliage,  the  rods,  and  woodwork  of  the  house.  Repeat  in 
the  course  of  four  days,  and  again  so  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  which, 
as  they  drop,  must  be  cleared  aw-ay  and  burned.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
petroleum  be  kept  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  w-ater  whilst  it  is  being 
applied,  which  may  be  done  by  one  person  stirring  sharply  with  a  broom 
handle,  whilst  another  person  applies  it  to  the  Vines  ;  or,  if  only  one  person 
performs  the  work,  first  fill  the  syringe  and  squirt  a  few  times  sharply  into 
the  watering-pot,  and  afterwards  apply  alternate  squirts  to  the  Vines  and 
into  the  watering-pot.  When  the  leaves  are  all  off  prune,  and,  removing  che 
loose  bark,  wash  the  Vines  with  soapy  w-ater  at  120°  to  140°,  employing  8  ozs. 
of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  paint  the  whole  of  the  woodwoik  of  the 
house  with  petroleum,  moving  the  plants  out  of  the  w  ay,  so  that  the  petro¬ 
leum  unailuted  does  not  fall  upon  them,  and  limewash  the  walls.  Then 
dress  the  Vines  with  some  approved  insecticide.  Before  the  Vines  are 
started  syringe  them  and  the  house  with  the  petroleum  and  water,  and  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  pest  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  and  destroy  with 
the  hand,  continuing  the  look-out  right  through  the  growing  season. 

Grapes  Rusting  {J.  It.). — The  Grapes  are  badly  rusted,  due  no  doubt  to 
a  chill  consequent  on  sudden  and  extreme  evaporation.  This  usually 
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occurs  in  bright  weather,  when  the  nights  are  cold  and  Ihe  external  air 
cutting,  although  the  sun  he  bright  and  powerful.  It  also  happens  when  a 
house  has  been  closed  too  long  in  the  morning  and  then  the  ventilators 
thrown  open  widely  at  once.  In  such  weather  the  fires  have  to  be  kept 
going  sharply,  and  the  moisture  increased  to  maintain  a  genial  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  morning  the  fires  are  pushed  to  raise  the 
heat  to  the  required  day  temperature  with  damping  available  surfaces. 
The  sun  breaks  out  powerfully,  air  is  given,  and  it  may  be  side  air  to 
prevent  the  temperature  rising  too  high,  and  the  cold  cutting  air  so  dries 
the  atmosphere  and  sucks  the  moisture  from  the  tender  skin  of  the  Grapes 
as  to  harden  it,  and  it  rusts  from  the  injm’y  inflicted  ;  but  there  may  have 
been  other  aggravating  circumstances,  as  that  of  syringing  the  pipes 
whilst  hot  with  water,  the  moisture  rising  from  the  pipes  in  steam  and 
settling  on  the  berries,  which,  being  suddenly  dried  up  or  evaporated  by 
an  outburst  of  powerful  sun  or  the  admission  of  a  cold  cutting  current  of 
air,  caused  the  berries  and  tender  growths  to  rust.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
prevent  the  temperature  rising  high  before  turning  off  the  heat  when  the 
day  is  likely  to  be  fine,  and  to  allow  the  heat  to  rise  high  when  the  days  are 
bright  and  cold,  rather  than  admit  cold  air  in  quantity,  and  produce  a 
current  to  keep  down  the  heat.  Sulphured  pipes  are  also  a  great  cause  of 
rust,  and  should  be  washed  clean  if  used  before  forcing  operations  are 
commenced.  A  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil  will  sometimes  cause  rust. 
Afford  a  dressing  of  quicklime  to  the  border  now  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per 
rod  (30i  square  yards)  and  point  in  with  a  fork,  choosing  dry  weather  for 
the  operation.  The  lime  must  be  fresh  slaked. 

Amaryllises  and  Ferns  {J.  A.). — You  have  treated  both  wrongly.  The 
former  do  not  require  potting  in  September,  nor  the  latter  to  be  grown  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass.  As  the  Amaryllises  are  dry  now  you  had  better 
keep  them  so  through  the  winter,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  bulbs  to 
shrink.  About  March,  or  when  convenient,  plunge  the  pots  in  gentle 
bottom  heat  in  your  Cucumber  house,  and  wlien  growth  has  started  allow 
the  plants  all  the  light  possible,  and  supply  water  carefully  yet  sufficiently 
to  encourage  free  growth.  After  flowering  the  plants  may  Ice  placed  on  a 
shelf  where  they  can  have  the  full  sun,  and  must  be  copiously  watered 
till  the  middle  of  August,  then  kept  drier  to  ripen  the  growth.  Active 
root-action  must  be  promoted,  and  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one 
part  leaf  soil,  with  crushed  charcoal  and  sand  added  to  render  it  porous. 
The  soil  you  use  for  the  Ferns  is  right,  also  the  temperature,  but  the  plants 
must  have  a  shaded  place  and  moist  atmosphere  in  the  summer,  or  they 
will  not  thrive.  We  suspect  your  plants  have  not  had  sufficient  water 
during  the  summer.  Early  spring  is  the  time  for  repotting. 

Names  of  Fruits  (D.  G.). — Apples — No.  3  Mere  de  Menage  ;  4,  Bedford¬ 
shire  Foundling.  Pears — No.  1  a  worthless  thing,  certainly  not  Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle ;  2,  Vicar  of  Winkfield;  3,  another  worthless  thing  that 
never  deserved  a  name;  graft  it  with  Doyenne  du  Comice.  The  other 
three  Apples  we  do  not  know.  (Rev.  J.  A.  Williams). — Kentish  Fillbasket. 
(E.  Sheppard,  Roden  Hall). — 1,  Gloria  Mundi ;  12  and  21,  Blenheim  Pippin  ; 
5,  Cellini  ;  18,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  8,  Winter  Colman  ;  28,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling.  We  do  not  name  more  than  six  specimens.  (W.  N.). — 1,  Golden 
Winter  Pearmain  or  King  of  the  Pippins ;  2,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  very 
fine  ;  3,  not  known.  ((?.  S.). — 1,  Hollandbury  ;  2,  Golden  Kusset;  3,  Court 
of  Wick;  4,  Pigeon;  5,  Beurrd  Diel  ;  6,  Bergamotte  Esperen.  (L.  B.). — 

1,  Wormsley  Pippin  ;  2,  Gravenstein  ;  3,  Syke  House  Eusset ;  4,  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  .5  and  6,  not  known  ;  7,  Urbaniste.  (T.  Stephens). — It  is 
Bascombe  (not  Basscoms)  Mystery.  (Jno.'  Jeff). — 1,  Minchull  Crab  ; 

2,  Annie  Elizabeth;  3,  Bedfordshire  Foundling.  (J.  D.). — 1,  Tower  of 
Glamis  :  2,  Orange  Goff ;  5,  Lewis’  Incomparable  ;  6,  Winter  Colman  ; 
9,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch ;  10,  Cornish  Gilliflower. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  0.). — 1,  Cyperus  alternifolius;  2,  Juniperus  excelsa; 

3,  Spirsea  crenata  flore-pleno.  (J.  M.). — 1,  Physalis  Alkekengi.  the  Winter 
Cherry  ;  2,  we  cannot  determine  without  flowers.  (H.  M.,  Paris). — The 
plant  known  as  London  Pride  is  Saxifraga  umbrosa.  ( W.  P.). — Oncidium 
concolor. 

Erratum. — In  the  notes  on  Dumfries  House,  referring  to  the  borders,  the 
word  “  renewed  ”  was  misprinted  “  removed.” 

Letters  received  on  Wednesday  cannot  be  answered  till  next 
week.  We  have  received  both  Grapes  and  plants  with  no  letters  per¬ 
taining;  to  them. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— November  5th. 

Trade  quiet ;  aU  classes  of  goods  in  full  supply. 


FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

J  sieve 

2 

6 

to  S 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Chestnuts  . . 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . . 

per 

100  lbs.  65 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  ,. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

A  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  lb. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Pigs  ..  .. 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums  . 

i  Sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  . .  . . 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries . . 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons . .  . . 

. 

. ,  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

7 

0 

10 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes 

dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lettuce . 

dozen 

1 

0 

to  1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

Ib. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli  ..  .. 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts 

, 

i  sieve 

2 

6 

s 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cabbage  . ,  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

8 

0 

4 

„  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers  , . 

each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  , .  . . 

bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  , . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  FARM. 

SEASONABLE  HINTS. 

Autumn  is  upon  us  once  more ;  a  fine  autumn  truly,  remark¬ 
able  tor  fair  bright  weather  and  an  abundant  growth  of  grass 
upon  the  pastures,  and  which,  owing  to  the  dry  and  compara¬ 
tively  warm  weather,  has  proved  moi’e  nourishing  than  is  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Frosty  nights  and  the  fast-falling 
leaves,  ho"  ever,  unmistakeably  announce  the  swift  approach  of 
winter,  and  our  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
every  animal  upon  the  farm  should  now  be  complete  and  efficient. 
So  much  harm  is  frequently  done  to  animals  by  a  want  of  timely 
care  that  some  consideration  now  as  to  what  is  really  necessary 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  As  long  ago  as  early  in  September 
the  older  horses  were  put  into  the  stable  at  night,  and  their 
apparent  freedom  from  colds  and  rheumatism  now  shows  the 
value  of  such  care.  We  have  had  old  horses  that  have  been 
exposed  to  heavy  rain  as  the  nights  grow  cold  in  early  autumn 
rendered  useless  for  weeks  by  rheumatism,  the  limbs  becoming 
stiff  and  swollen,  involving  pain  to  the  animals,  loss  to  the  farm, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  heavy  item  in  the  veterinary  account. 
In  a  cold  wet  October  colts  are  taken  early  off  the  larger  pastures 
and  confined  either  to  the  paddocks  or  yards  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  weather.  Due  care  is  taken  to  separate  animals 
of  vicious  temper,  a  single  kick  often  leading  to  a  heavy  deterio¬ 
ration  in  the  value  of  a  colt.  It  is  true  economy  to  provide  large 
yet  snug  lodges  and  yards  for  them,  and  though  highly  finished 
and  expensive  buildings  are  unnecessary,  yet  every  part  should 
be  substantial  and  free  from  all  projectmg  posts  or  swinging 
doors  against  which  an  animal  could  sustain  injury. 

Young  cattle  have  had  the  yards  and  lodges  littered  and 
opened  for  them  to  enter  at  will  since  the  middle  of  September, 
and  they  have  also  been  kept  off  damp  low-lying  pastures  to  avoid 
risk  of  husk  or  hoose.  Bronchial  filaria  (Strongilns  micrurus), 
the  cause  of  this  complaint,  ai-e  sometimes  found  in  hundreds 
rolled  together  in  the  lesser  bronchi,  causing  a  loud  husky  cough. 
The  larva  are  taken  up  from  the  coarse  herbage  of  low  damp 
pastures,  and  are  developed  into  thread-like  worms  1  to2^_  iuches 
in  length.  Diarrhoea,  loss  of  appetite,  poverty  of  condition,  all 
follow  in  bad  cases,  and  we  have  recently  known  cases  in  which 
the  animals  have  died  through  mismanagement.  The  remedy  is 
to  cause  the  affected  animals  to  inhale  sulphur  fumes  by  putting 
them  in  a  tolerably  close  lodge  and  burning  sulphur  upon  a 
heated  shovel.  Two  or  three  inhalations  are  sufficient.  Diarrhoea 
is  an  indication  that  worms  are  in  the  bowels,  and  then  turpentine 
given  in  milk  is  a  sure  remedy. 

Calves  well  repay  a  little  extra  care  and  judicious  treatment 
now  and  during  winter.  Cleanliness,  warmth,  and  careful  feed¬ 
ing  are  all-important  here.  There  must  be  no  damp  beds,  no 
foul  air,  no  cold  draughts.  The  food  should  be  abundant  and 
sufficiently  nourishing,  but  due  care  must  be  taken  not  to  force 
young  animals  too  fast.  We  last  spring  were  asked  to  inspect 
a  very  fine  lot  of  some  thirty  calves  that  had  been  wintered  in  a 
barn,  and  of  which  one  or  two  were  dying  daily.  Overfeeding 
and  a  wa,nt  of  cleanliness,  especially  in  the  drinking  water,  had 
brought  on  what  is  known  as  black-leg  or  quarter  evil,  and 
nothing  could  save  those  animals  affected  by  it.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  setons  were  inserted  in  the  dewlap.  An  altered  lower 
diet  with  pure  water,  a  change  to  a  clean,  dry,  and  v  arm  but  airy 
building  proved  effectual  in  arresting  the  progress  of  a  disease 
for  wlimh  when  an  animal  is  once  seized  with  it  there  is  no 
remedy.  A  simple  diet  of  the  best  meadow  hay,  with  some  bran, 
crushed  oats,  and  a  little  linseed  is  really  all  that  calves  require 
to  keep  them  in  a  thriving  condition  during  winter  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  to  go  out  upon  the  pastures  next  summer  in  full  health 
and  vigour. 

Animals  purchased  now  for  the  yards  should  be  kept  apart 
from  others  till  it  is  certain  that  they  are  in  good  health.  It  is 
from  the  late  fairs  of  the  year  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  so 
frequently  brought  by  over-driven  cattle.  Very  little  actual  loss 
results  from  it,  but  the  beasts  are  woefully  reduced  in  strength 
and  condition,  and  are  several  months  in  fully  recovering  from 
its  effects.  A  warm  clean  lodge,  careful  feeding  with  soft,  easily 
masticated,  digestible  food,  washing  the  sore  feet  and  mouth 
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several  times  daily  with,  dilate  salicylic  acid,  are  effectual  reme¬ 
dial  measures. 

As  the  cows  are  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  pastures  they 
have  a  large,  snug,  well-littered,  well- drained  yard  with  deep  open 
lodges  on  two  sides  of  it,  the  cow  house  on  another,  and  snug 
close  lodges  along  the  other  side  for  calves  and  delicate  cows, 
under  which  designation  we  include  all  Channel  Island  cows, 
and  which  are  always  shut  in  close  lodges  at  night.  There  are 
big  heaps  of  litter  in  two  corners  of  the  yards,  and  the  cows  are 
very  fond  laying  around  such  heaps  on  a  mild  winter’s  day. 
There  is  a  large  hay  crib  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  other 
long  cribs  in  the  open  lodges  with  lumps  of  rock  salt  in  them. 
Cows  are  quarrelsome,  and  it  is  well  to  have  plenty  of  feeding 
space  so  that  the  weaker  animals  may  not  go  short.  For  drink¬ 
ing  there  is  an  open  cistern  of  brickwork  lined  with  Portland 
cement,  through  which  runs  a  constant  flow  of  fresh  spring 
water — a  safeguard  against  negligence,  insuring  a  supply  of  clean 
fresh  water  sufficiently  agitated  to  prevent  its  being  frozen  over. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Lahotir. — The  extraordinary  abundance  of  food  still 
remaining  upon  the  pastures  bas  brought  the  carting  of  manure  to  a  stand¬ 
still  for  a  short  time.  We  regret  this,  because  this  work  is  quite  certain 
to  prove  more  laborious  for  the  horses  as  the  land  becomes  soft  with  the 
rain,  which  we  are  hound  to  expect  now.  Meanwhile  ploughing  of  some 
Wheat  stubbles  not  cleaned  after  harvest,  and,  consequently,  having  now 
an  abundant  crop  of  weeds,  which  with  the  stubble  will  decay  during 
winter,  and  the  land  with  a  full  dressing  of  manure  next  spring  will  be  in 
good  order  for  a  crop  of  Potatoes.  Enough  Docks  and  Thistles  appeared 
among  the  other  weeds  to  render  it  necessary  for  a  couple  of  men  to  go 
before  the  ploughs  and  dig  them  up.  A  little  timely  attention  to  such 
matters  now  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  such  pests,  and  is  a  saving  of  labour 
in  the  future.  Root  up  the  Thistles  and  Docks,  say  we,  and  so  get  rid  of 
them  and  the  vexatious  “  spudding  ”  which  must  otherwise  be  done 
throughout  the  season  of  growth.  An  abundant  crop  of  acorns  has  given 
work  to  several  women  and  boys,  who  gladly  earn  the  shilling  per  bushel 
given  for  picking  them  up  under  the  trees  round  outlying  fields,  upon 
carnage  drives,  and  other  places  where  the  acorns  are  not  required  for 
game  or  sheep.  Excellent  food  as  acorns  are  for  sheep,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  have  them  cleaned  off  the  land  as  speedily  as  possible  if  it 
were  not  so,  for  they  offer  apparently  an  irresistible  attraction  to  tramps 
and  loafers  generally,  leading  to  a  vexatious  spoliation  of  any  convenient 
hedgerowthat  afibrds  a  supply  of  stakes  for  pelting  the  trees  with.  After 
a  recent  windy  Sunday  we  found  several  rods  of  hedges  destroyed  in  this 
manner,  despite  the  careful  outlook  kept  to  prevent,  or  rather  check  such 
depredations.  Heavy  poor  rates  and  much  distress  are  certainly  inevit¬ 
able  in  the  coming  winter.  Hardly  a  day  passes  now  hut  we  have  seve¬ 
ral  applications  for  assistance  by  labourers  out  of  work.  Farmers  cannot 
pay  their  way,  and  workmen  have  to  go,  or  if  retained  it  is  at  a  lower  rate 
of  pay  than  has  been  known  for  many  years. 

Poultry. — Our  Michaelmas  geese  were  plump  birds  of  an  average 
weight  of  10  lbs. ;  they  were  never  shut  up,  but  were  fed  regularly  with 
oatmeal  and  maize  near  the  poultry  house ;  and  as  there  is  a  pond  and 
plenty  of  grass  close  by,  they  were  never  tempted  to  wander  away.  We 
are  now  killing  geese  weighing  about  11  lbs.,  and  although  the  Christmas 
geese  will  probably  exceed  that  weight,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
treatment,  our  aim  being  to  produce  poultry  of  a  fair  size  and  condition 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  cost.  A  selection  must  now  be  made  of  turkeys 
for  killing  at  Christmas  and  fcr  breeding  next  season.  The  breeding 
birds  must  be  examined  so  as  to  insure  the  saving  of  well-formed  bodies 
free  from  any  deformity,  especially  crooked  breastbones,  a  common 
fault  in  turkeys.  The  selected  birds  are  marked  by  putting  a  ring  upon 
one  leg.  An  unusually  heavy  demand  for  chickens  has  caused  our  stock 
of  fat  birds  to  run  short,  and  we  have  had  to  resort  to  shutting  up  a 
certain  number  in  fattening  coops.  Small  legs  and  large  deep  breasts 
are  required,  for  which  reason  preference  is  given  to  pullets,  which  are 
kept  about  three  weeks  in  the  coops  upon  a  diet  consisting  of  oatmeal, 
pollard,  boiled  potatoes,  and  suet  chopped  fine,  mixed  together  with 
milk.  Only  as  much  food  is  given  at  once  as  can  be  cleared  up,  or  if 
any  is  left  it  is  removed  from  the  trough  and  not  left  to  sour.  The 
third  broods  of  Pigeons  are  well  feathered,  and  will  soon  fly.  We  have 
had  several  young  fantails  destroyed  by  rats  ;  the  old  birds  will  lay  the 
upon  the  ground  despite  alt  we  can  do,  and  as  rats  ramble  from 
farm  to  farm  we  are  never  quite  safe  from  loss. 


^  SprATTS  Patent. — We  understand  that  Spratts  Patent  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  prize  medal  at  the  International  Health  Exhibition,  1881,  being 
the  highest  and  only  award  for  their  class  of  goods. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  and  SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION. 

A  COUNCIL  meeting  was  held  at  Bristol  on  Tuesday,  October  28th,  Sir 
J.  T.  B.  Duckworth,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Brighton  Prize  Sheet.— Colonel  Luttrell,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Stock  Prize  Sheet  Committee,  brought  up  the  prize  list  proposed  for  the 
Brighton  meeting  next  year.  He  explained  the  additions  and  alterations 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  which  in  most  cases  were  made  with  a 


special  regard  to  the  district  into  which  the  Society  was  going.  Among  the 
additions  proposed  were  prizes  of  £15  and  £7  for  harness  horses  ;  of  £15  in 
the  Jersey  classes  for  young  bulls,  and  a  similar  amount  in  the  Guernsey 
classes ;  and  of  £40  for  new  classes  of  pigs  of  the  middle  white  breed.  These 
additions  were  approved  by  the  Council,  and  Colonel  Luttrell  then  sub¬ 
mitted  a  list  of  prizes  amounting  to  £212  proposed  to  be  offered  by  the 
Brighton  Local  Committee.  These  included  additions  to  the  classes  for 
agricultural  horses,  Sussex  cattle,  and  Southdown  sheep,  and  special  prizes 
for  bulls  of  any  pure  breed,  with  two  of  their  progeny,  for  dairy  cattle,  and 
for  black  Sussex  pigs.  Colonel  Luttrell  also  reported  the  offer  of  prizes 
amounting  to  £67  for  harness  horses  from  the  trustees  of  the  Brighton  race- 
stand  ;  of  a  champion  prize  of  £15  15s.  in  the  same  classes  from  Mr.  H.  J. 
Infield,  of  Brighton  ;  of  a  silver  cup  from  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  for  the 
best  entry  in  the  bull  and  progeny  class  ;  of  third  prizes  in_  all  the  Sussex 
cattle  classes,  by  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society ;  and  of  third  prizes  in  all 
the  Southdown  sheep  classes,  by  private  subscription.  The  above  prizes 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Council  with  thanks  to  the  donors,  Colonel  Luttrell 
pointed  out  that  the  regulations  and  conditions  had  been  carefully  revised 
and  were  now  for  the  first  time  consolidated,  which  permitted  of  one  general 
classification  being  adopted,  and  much  facilitated  reference  to  them.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  in  reference  to  some  of  the  regulations  and  conditions, 
which  were  then  passed. 

Poultry  Prizes. — Mr.  Bush,  on  behalf  of  the  Poultry  Stewards,  pre¬ 
sented  the  list  of  prizes  proposed  to  be  offered  for  poultry  at  Brighton,  and 
asked  for  an  additional  grant  from  the  Council  for  prizes  for  table  poultry, 
which  had  not  been  offered  on  any  previous  occasion.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  list  was  approved.  The  regulations  were  then  discussed  and  passed. 

The  Implement  Regul,vtions. — Mr.  Knollys,  as  Chairman  of  the  Imple¬ 
ment  Regulation  Committee,  brought  up  the  regulations  proposed  for  the 
Brighton  Meeting,  and  stated  that  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  soine  of 
the  leading  exhibitors,  as  expressed  in  a  requisition  to  the  Committee, 
Regulation  16  had  been  altered,  so  as  to  give  additional  facilities  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  under  shedding  for  machinery  in  motion  for  exhibiting  their  names 
in  front  of  such  shedding.  The  regulations  were  approved  and  passed. 
Mr.  Knolly  said  that  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  amount 
received  for  fees  in  the  implement  department  in  connection  with  the  last 
show  was  much  larger  than  usual,  there  having  been  a  considerable  increase 
upon  previous  years  in  the  number  of  implement  firms  represented. 

The  Special  Dairy  Prizes. — Mr.  Neville,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
speciaUy  appointed  to  consider  these  prizes,  submitted  a  list  of  prizes, 
amounting  to  £60,  which  the  Committee  recommended  the  Society  should 
offer  at  the  Brighton  Meeting  tor  cheese  and  butter.  He  hoped  that, 
although  the  Committee  had  exceeded  the  amount  voted  by  the  Council  by 
£10,  the  list  would  be  agreed  to  in  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
dairy  husbandry  and  the  desirability  of  the  Society  encouraging  such 
products.  This  view  was  supported  by  other  members,  and  the  list  was 
unanimously  approved. 

Contracts  and  Arts  Committees.— Reports  were  also  presented  by 
Colonel  Luttrell  on  behalf  of  the  former,  and  by  Mr.  Wyatt-Edgell  on  behalf 
of  the  latter  Committee,  which  chiefly  referred  to  matters  of  detail  in  the 
arrangements.  Mr.  Edgell  concluded  by  moving  the  appointment  of  six 
gentlemen  as  local  members  of  the  Arts  Committee  for  the  Brighton  Meeting, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Date  of  the  Brighton  Show. — The  1865  Show  was  fixed  to  com¬ 
mence  on  Monday,  June  8th,  and  to  terminate  on  the  following  Friday,  this 
being  the  week  between  Epsom  and  Ascot  Races. 

Council  Meetings  in  London. — Mr.  Cramer-Roberts  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  “  That  when  the  annual  meeting  is  held 
in  the  southern  division  some  of  the  preceding  Councils  be  held  in  London.” 
The  mover  pointed  out  that  the  journey  to  Bristol  was  a  long  one  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Council  living  in  the  southern  division  to  take,  and  when  the  annual 
meeting  was  held  in  that  division  they  were  naturally  desirous  to  attend  the 
previous  Council  meetings,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Council  by  adopting  this 
resolution  would  facilitate  their  doing  so.  Mr.  Moore-Stevens  said  that,  as 
one  from  the  west,  he  thought  the  request  a  fair  one,  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  accede  to,  and  therefore  he  begged  to  second  the  motion.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  February  and  April 
Councils  in  1885  should  be  held  in  London,  this  meeting  the  views  of  the 
mover  of  the  original  resolution. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Prickly  Comfrey  {A.  E.). — The  information  you  require  will  be  given 
next  week. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32'40''  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

"S 

Pi 

1884. 

Oct.— Nov. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  82‘> 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 
Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

26 

29.557 

54.3 

54.1 

AV.S.W. 

48.8 

55.8 

3S.3 

87.8 

33.7 

0.027 

Monday . 

27 

29.876 

44.0 

39.4 

N.W. 

48.0 

52  3 

39.0 

85.4 

32.9 

— 

Tuesday . 

28 

29.533 

60.6 

55.4 

S.W. 

48.3 

61.7 

42.3 

73.2 

38.8 

0.146 

Wednesday  .. 

2a 

80.081 

37.5 

36.6 

S.W. 

48.0 

51.3 

32  2 

76.2 

25.6 

— 

Thursday  .... 

30 

30.259 

45.6 

45.0 

S.B. 

46.8 

55.7 

36.4 

74.8 

28.0 

— 

Friday . 

31 

30.314 

54.1 

51.2 

S.E. 

47.9 

57.2 

44.8 

81.2 

42.2 

— 

Saturday  .... 

I 

30.175 

50.9 

49.5 

S.E. 

48.4 

54.6 

46.6 

58.2 

35.9 

— 

29.971 

49.6 

47.3 

48.0 

55.5 

39.5 

76.7 

34.6 

0.173 

REMARKS. 

Seth. — Showers  8  to  9  a.m.  and  about  noon,  fine  and  windy  afternoon,  fine  sunset. 

27th. — Morning  fine  and  bright,  afternoon  cloudy,  gale  at  night. 

28th. — Gale  early,  heavy  shower  soon  after  noon,  remainder  of  day  fair  and  calm. 

29th. — Fine,  bright,  and  cold.  80th. — Fog  early,  fine  bright  day. 

Slst. — Bright,  warm,  and  pleasant.  1st. — Cloudy  nearly  aU  day. 

A  fairly  average  week  for  the  time  of  year,  but  with  a  small  rainfaU ;  in  fact,  October 
has  been  exceptionally  dry,  the  total  being  less  than  an  inch. — G.  J.  Symons. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

M 

18 

Th 

14 

F 

15 

s 

16 

SUN 

17 

M 

18 

TU 

19 

W 

Richmond,  Brixton,  Teddington,  and  Tunbridge  Wells  (two  days). 
Reading.  Crystal  Palace,  Huddersfield,  Canterbury  (two  days). 

2Srd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Winchester,  Yeovil,  and  Lincoln.  Plymouth  (two  days). 
Wimbledon.  Northampton  and  Birmingham  (two  days). 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  GARDENERS. 

enclosed  is  an  extraeb  from  a  paper  read  by 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Caterham 
Horticaltural  and  Cottage  Gardeners’  Society, 
on  October  Slst,  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
1884-5,  of  the  meetings  for  mutual  improve¬ 
ment,  and  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture. — B.  Catt,  &ecretari/. 

^  The  occupation  of  the  gardener  seems  to  demand  a 
variety  of  qualities.  Patience  is  needed,  for  although 
no  one  would  be  so  childlike  as  to  scratch  the  earth  to 
inquire  if  the  seed  is  germinating,  in  many  instances  months 
must  elapse  before  the  failure  or  success  of  a  given  treatment 
can  be  atiirmed.  Minute  observation  is  also  necessary,  for 
it  is  chiefly  in  the  observance  of  petty  details  that  there  lies 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Teaching  will 
accomplish  much,  but  observation  is  fruitful  of  more.  There 
are  many  bits  of  experience,  amounting  almost  to  tricks  of 
trade,  which  are  found  very  useful ;  but  given  these,  nothing 
is  a  substitute  for  watching,  testing,  and  reading.  It  is 
doubtless  the  innumerable  and  subtle  chemical  conditions, 
varying  with  every  change  of  atmosphere,  soil,  and  condition, 
which  have  produced  a  literature  so  copious  and  so  continu¬ 
ous  week  by  week.  The  gardener  who  is  not  a  reader  soon 
ceases  to  occupy  the  foremost  place.  Nothing  he  can  read 
can  be  a  substitute  for  his  own  brains,  but  his  own  ideas  will 
narrow  and  crystallise  unless  he  reads  as  well  as  thinks,  and 
thinks  as  well  as  reads.  These  are  the  reasons  which  give 
potency  to  your  technical  discussions. 

One  is  sometimes  surprised  to  hear  depreciatory  remarks 
of  these  meetings.  Some  phenomena  must  surely  exist 
which  induce  gardeners  to  suggest  each  to  the  other  better 
modes  of  treatment.  The  cobblers  do  not  debate  how  best  to 
mend  boots  ;  the  coachmen  do  not  discuss  how  best  to 
manage  horses.  Why  do  gardeners  meet  to  read  and  hear 
papers  on  the  best  system  of  cultivation  ?  Are  they  more 
loquacious  than  their  brethren  ?  Are  they  less  employed 
than  their  compeers  ?  Rather  is  it  not  that  the  gardener  has 
to  deal  with  a  more  variable  quantity  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  under  which  he  can  operate,  and  hence  he  needs 
every  possible  hint  which  by  any  and  every  means  he  can 
obtain.  Your  discussions  are  in  the  interest  of  your  occu¬ 
pation,  and  whatever  tends  to  develope  your  powers  benefits 
those  in  whose  employ  you  are  labouring. 

Now  there  are  a  few  points  affecting  the  relationship  of 
employers  and  emplo3ed  to  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  advert.  I  can  conceive  a  gardener  who  takes  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  his  work  producing  some  magnificent  bloom,  and 
with  commendatory  pride  placing  the  plant  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  conservatory.  I  can  fancy  the  young  lady, 
or  say  the  young  gentleman,  having  their  eyes  attracted  by 
the  beautiful  flowers,  and  forthwith  without  any  ado  abstract¬ 
ing  the  bloom — that  very  bloom  which  for  many  a  day  has 
been  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  cultivator.  I  can  realise 
No.  229. — VoL.  IX.,  Third  Skries. 


the  blank  amazement  and  intense  disappointment  with  which 
the  gardener  on  returning  to  the  conservatory  finds  his  iiet 
bloom  murdered.  If  the  gardener  felt  no  chagrin,  in  my 
judgment  he  would  not  evince  the  zeal  which,  in  this  ima¬ 
ginary  case,  I  have  assumed  him  to  possess.  If  the  gardener 
speak  out  the  feelings  with  which  he  is  filled,  the  employer 
can  strictly  say  the  flower  was  his;  that  with  his  appliances, 
with  his  labour,  and  with  his  money,  the  bloom  was  produced. 
Now  this  is  just  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  mutual  for¬ 
bearance  is  so  necessary.  Justice  without  sentiment  is 
shown  by  the  employer  ;  affection  without  vested  right  per¬ 
tains  to  the  employed ;  but  how  often  has  such  an  episode 
disturbed,  if  it  has  not  destroyed,  the  existent  relationship  ? 

Take  another  case.  A  gardener  raises  plants  from  seeds. 
If  he  be  in  an  ordinary  gentleman’s  private  garden  the 
number  of  the  one  kind  of  production  is  in  excess  of  the 
requirements.  What  more  useful  than  that  the  surplus 
should  be  handed  to  another  producer,  who,  in  response,  is 
supposed  to  supply  out  of  what  he  may  have  in  too  great 
abundance  ?  Thus  both  are  served.  “  Exchange  is  no 
robbery,”  as  we  used  to  say  at  school.  Within  the  limits 
thus  sketched,  good,  and  only  good,  arises.  But  do  matters 
always  rest  there  ?  From  these  harmless  exchanges  in  kind 
do  not  there  sometimes  follow  exchanges  for  money,  and  if 
not  sales  to  other  gardeners  sales  to  shopkeepers  ?  and  if 
such  sales,  whose  is  the  money  ?  Is  it  the  gardener’s  “  per¬ 
quisites  ”  or  the  master’s  own  ?  What  I  have  sketched  has 
occurred  and  does  arise.  In  these  and  kindred  matters  the 
best  solution  lies  in  the  consideration  of  both  parties.  The 
master  might  recognise  the  servant’s  zeal  by  a  bonus,  the 
servant  might  protect  the  master’s  interest  with  added  per¬ 
spicuity  in  remembrance  of  the  appreciation  thus  tangibly 
shown. 

I  will  cite  one  further  instance.  A  head  gardener  enters 
on  a  new  engagement,  and  brings  with  him  (the  employer 
knows  not  whence)  a  number  of  plants.  These  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  those  already  on  the  premises.  The  employer 
perhaps  notes  a  change,  but  no  special  remark  is  made. 
At  the  end,  say,  of  twelve  months  master  and  servant  agree 
to  part.  Assuming  the  plants  are  now  removed  a  gap  is 
noted.  If  the  gardener  asks  the  employer  to  pay  their 
value  there  is,  not  unnaturally,  an  unpleasant  sensation. 
Were,  however,  the  plants  pointed  out  at  the  commencement 
the  master  can  either  refuse  to  accept  them  or  offer  to  pay 
for  them ;  but  when  they  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock — a  stock  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  master 
— either  removal  or  monetary  claim  is  alike  a  delicate  pro¬ 
posal,  however  just  the  initiatory  claim  may  have  been. 
Imaginary,  did  you  say  ?  On  the  contrary,  such  incidents 
have  occurred,  and  just  for  want  of  a  manly  understanding  at 
the  start.  The  finish  has  been  painful. 

I  am  desirous  of  directing  your  attention  to  another  in¬ 
quiry — viz.,  whether  sufficient  opportunities  exist  for  young 
men  to  make  themselves  fairly  reliable  all-round  gardeners. 
The  specialist  has  a  chance.  He  may  enter  a  small  nursery  ; 
he  may  take  a  given  branch  ;  from  the  small  he  may  advance 
to  the  larger  nurseries  ;  he  may  choose  bulbs  or  seeds, 
flowers  or  fruit,  plants  or  trees  ;  he  may  adopt  the  useful  or 
choose  the  ornamental ;  he  may  confine  himself  to  the  con¬ 
servatory,  or  branch  into  landscape  gardening.  These  are 
his  possibilities.  But  where  is  the  school  or  training- ground 
wherein  an  all-round  man  is  to  be  trained  ?  Some  maintain 
that  a  gardener  is  like  a  poet — born  and  not  made.  Within 
limits  there  is  truth  in  this  statement.  It  is  sometimes 
pitiable  to  see  a  mother  demanding  her  daughter  to  practise 
at  the  piano  when  the  child  has  no  more  music  in  her  than 
an  old  brass  kettle ;  but  a  good  tutor  will  make  a  musical 
child  a  yet  more  accomplished  musician.  So  the  advantages 
of  training  even  to  one  who  has  innate  love  for  gardening 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Some  men  can  make  flowers 
grow,  as  it  were,  by  simply  looking  at  the  pots.  But  these 
are  the  exceptions.  What  is  to  become  of  the  man  with 
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only  ordinary  taste  ?  Where  can  he  learn  to  raise  seeds,  to 
pot  plants,  to  mix  various  composts,  and  to  adapt  his  man¬ 
agement  to  the  varied  treatment  of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  Camellias,  &o.  Where  are  the  technical  schools 
for  gardeners  ?  The  only  available  mode  at  present  accessible 
is  by  change  from  place  to  place,  and  from  gardener  to  gar¬ 
dener.  If  the  head  men  taught  the  under  ones  perhaps  no 
better  mode  could  be  desired,  but  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  candidates  have  to  pick  up  their  knowledge 
usually  by  themselves,  and  not  unfrequently  from  unwilling 
teachers. 


ASPARA.GU3  IJI  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Last  autumn  we  cut  the  first  of  our  forced  Asparagus  on 
November  lOth.  This  year  we  have  been  a  week  later  in  putting 
it  in,  and  will  be  the  same  in  cutting.  The  roots  we  lift  now  are 
from  four  years  to  five  years  old,  and  have  been  grown  wide  apart 
and  in  a  sunny  position.  The  old  stems  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  then  the  roots  are  lifted  carefully  without 
breaking  any  of  the  small  rootlets.  About  two  dozen  good  roots 
will  produce  several  dishes  of  useful  shoots,  and  we  lift  this 
number  and  put  them  in  to  force  every  fortnight  all  through  the 
winter. 

At  times  when  we  have  to  supply  for  shooting  parties  and 
extra  company  we  put  in  more  roots  ;  but  lifting  them  in  small 
quantities  and  putting  them  in  often  is  a  good  plan.  We  never 
allow  the  roots  to  become  dry  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
forcing  quarters,  as  the  roots  being  so  succulent  they  would  soon 
shrivel  and  lose  strength.  Our  favourite  forcing  place,  wh  ch  we 
use  every  winter,  is  the  bed  of  a  Cucumber  pit.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  corner  of  this  empty,  which  is  then  filled,  and  if  the  Cucumbers 
are  in  their  mounds  of  soil  and  do  not  occupy  the  whole  bed  we 
fill  up  all  round  with  Asparagus  roots.  A  quantity  of  fresh 
leaves  is  put  under  the  roots  and  then  they  are  packed  in  as 
closely  as  possible.  Old  soil  from  the  potting  shed  is  then  put 
over  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  roots  and  no  more. 
A  thorough  supply  of  water  is  then  given  with  tepid  water,  and 
the  work  is  completed.  If  they  require  more  water  before  the 
growths  appear  it  is  given  them.  With  a  bottom  heat  of  75'’  and 
a  top  heat  of  60^  the  heads  will  be  ready  for  cutting  twelve  days 
or  fifteen  days  after  forcing  begins,  and  the  same  roots  will 
continue  producing  shoots  for  a.  fortnight  at  least. 

Some  think  it  is  a  pity  to  lift  and  force  good  Asparagus  roots, 
but  this  is  not  my  opinion,  as  it  is  such  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  roots  by  sowing  a  quantity  of  seed  annually,  and 
there  is  no  vegetable  so  valuable  in  winter  as  Asparagus.  We 
invariably  hear  from  headquarters  respecting  what  we  send  in, 
especially  in  November  and  December,  and  what  we  hear  amply 
compensates  us  for  all  the  trouble  taken  with  the  plants.  Last 
year  our  employer  informed  us  that  he  once  bought  Asparagus  in 
Paris  in  November  at  £5  per  bundle,  and  we  told  him  that  was 
just  the  value  of  what  he  was  then  having  for  dinner  three  times 
nweek! — A  Kitchen  Gabdbnek. 


ENEMIES  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE  ROSE. 

Although  the  past  season  will  be  allowed  by  most  growers 
to  have  been  better  than  the  average  as  to  beauty  and  size  of  the 
blooms,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  favourite  flower  has  not  been 
without  its  enemies,  both  as  to  insects  and  weather.  The  mild 
winter  seemed  to  give  the  plants  but  Idtle  rest,  slow  growth  con¬ 
tinuing;  pruning  time  dismissed  an  immense  quantity  of  shoots, 
and  1  suspect  many  hundreds  of  buds  in  most  gardens.  As  far 
as  my  experence  goes,  there  was  not  nearly  as  much  bleeding 
after  the  pruning  as  might  have  been  expected,  certainly  not  as 
much  as  I  have  had  in  previous  seasons,  when  appai’ently  the 
plants  were  less  advanced. 

My  Roses  are  in  two  different  gardens,  one  close  to  my  house, 
the  other  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away.  In  the  garden 
behind  my  house  the  primary  bud  was  almost  generally  a  failure; 
this  I  attributed  to  the  larvae  of  one  of  the  small  moths.  The 
other  garden,  however,  was  singularly  free,  and  I  begin  to 
doubt  whether  the  culprits  were  not  much  larger  creatures.  My 
small  boy  keeps  two  or  three  pairs  of  Baldhead  pigeons,  and  I 
saw  these  frequently  on  the  Rose  beds,  and  am  very  suspicious 
that  these  were  the  depredators.  Has  any  other  Rose-grower, 
more  amongst  his  plants,  noticed  whether  pigeons  do  pick  out 
the  bud  as  it  starts  to  grow  ?  Anyway,  mine  were  gone,  and  at 
almost  every  joint,  two,  sometimes  three,  little  weakly  shoots 
replaced  the  sturdy  growth  I  had  hoped  for.  Doubtless  under 
such  circumstances  I  ought  to  have  gone  over  the  beds  again 


early  and  rubbed  away  all  but  the  strongest  of  these.  I  omitted 
this  until  somewhat  late,  and  the  blooms  in  this  garden  have  not 
been  remarkable  this  season.  Then  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
when  growth  was  pushing,  came  the  severest  pinch  of  the  whole 
winter,  12°  of  frost,  and  the  young  growth  did  not  approve 
of  it 

Then  in  the  early  part  of  June  came  such  a  visitation  of  the 
aphis  tribe  as  I  never  recollect.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
public  should  believe  they  come  in  the  air,  for  it  is  difficult  for 
those  unacquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  green  fly  to 
realise  that  the  myriads  clinging  round  and  hiding  a  shoot 
entirely  from  view  may  all  be  the  produce  of  a  single  female ; 
but  such  it  is.  The  life  of  the  perfect  female  is  not  very  long, 
yet  Reaumur  calculated  that  one  might  be  the  great-great-great¬ 
grandmother  in  her  own  lifetime  of  5,000,000,000  descendants! 
If  but  a  tithe  of  this  calculation  is  correct,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  rapid  appearance.  I  urge  those,  then,  who  have  the 
time  to  spend  among  their  plants,  to  deal  at  once  with  the 
first  specimens  seen.  The  rapid  increase  is  dependent  on  a 
species  of  disbudding  as  it  were,  by  which  female  aphides  are 
continually  given  off,  and  these  juveniles  very  shortly  do  like¬ 
wise,  hence  the  value  of  securing  the  early  solitary  specimens. 
When,  however,  the  plague  has  spread,  we  must  act  rapidly, 
would  we  save  our  exhibition  blooms  from  injury.  Each  of  these 
tiny  pests  has  her  piercer  into  the  soft  stem,  and  is  diligently 
sucking  juices  that  should  go  to  the  bud. 

The  Fir  tree  oil  will  kill  all  pests,  but  it  does  not  mix  kindly 
with  water,  and  it  has  a  power  for  evil  as  well  as  good;  by  it  the 
foliage  may  easily  be  marred.  Spraying  the  shoots  is  not  as 
successful  as  I  had  hoped  it  would  prove.  So  many  escape 
destruction,  that  two  days  after  the  shoot  is  as  thickly  covered 
as  eve]'.  A  year  or  two  ago  someone  kindly  gave  in  your  pages 
a  method  of  preparing  petroleum  for  green  fly.  This  I  have 
used  freely  this  year,  and  prefer  it  to  the  Fir  tree  oil,  and  it  is 
far  less  expensive.  I  take  a  pudding  basin  and  put  in  it  some  of 
the  petroleum  preparation,  and  go  round  carefully,  bending  down 
each  shoot  and  sha’ang  it  in  the  petroleum,  sometimes  gently 
rubbing  the  shoot  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Some  few 
cannot  be  thus  treated  for  fear  of  breakages,  here  I  keep  wetting 
my  finger  and  thumb  and  wiping  the  shoot.  The  petroleum 
preparation  does  not  leave  the  tame  soapy  look  on  the  foliage 
that  the  oil  does. 

Both  the;e  remedies,  being  death  to  all  insect  life,  are  apt  to 
kill  some  of  our  best  friends  at  the  same  time.  The  innocent 
often  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  in  using  either  of  these  valuable 
aphicides  we  doubtless  often  slay  one  that  is  working  hard  for 
us  in  the  same  direction.  The  larvae  of  one  of  the  Syrphidse  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  helps  in  keeping  down  the  numbers  of 
the  ajihides ;  but,  alas  !  it  has  a  resemblance  to  a  grub,  and  there¬ 
fore  rarely  escapes  the  gardener’s  szjueeze  when  seen ;  and  yet 
hjw  valuable  is  this  larva,  and  how  widely  should  it  be  known  by 
all  interested  in  gardening!  The  two  other  chief  destroyers  of 
the  aphides,  the  ladybird  and  the  lace-winged  fly,  have  not  in 
their  larval  state  the  same  resemblance  to  a  maggot,  and  there¬ 
fore  possibly  are  at  least  considered  innocent,  and  so  escape; 
not  so  the  larva  of  the  Syrphus,  by  far  the  most  useful. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  so  describe  this  larva  as  to  make  a  person 
who  has  never  watched  it  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  grub. 
It  may  be  of  various  co’ours;  nay,  somewhat  like  the  chameleon, 
it  may  change  its  colour  — that  is,  if  living  on  the  green  fly  it  is 
green,  but  the  same  specimen  transferred  to  a  Cherry  tree  and 
feasting  on  the  black  aphis  will  soon  take  on  a  blackish  colour. 
The  great  difference  between  this  larva  and  an  ordinary  grub  is 
that  the  head  is  pointed,  and  that  when  extended  it  gradually 
becomes  thicker  towards  the  tail,  and  this  appears  as  if  cut  off 
square.  The  action  of  this  larva,  which  is  blind,  is  peculiar  when 
in  search  of  food ;  the  tail  half  of  the  body  is,  as  it  were,  fixed, 
whilst  the  pointed  head  is  lifted  up  and  put  down  again  in  search 
of  aphides.  If  in  this  foraging  an  aphis  is  met  with,  it  is  quickly 
seized,  lifted  in  the  air,  and  sucked  dry,  and  the  voracious  larva 
“asks  for  more.”  The  number  that  it  will  devour  is  surprising; 
1  suspect  one  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  if  many  empty  skins  of 
aphides  are  about  on  the  shoot.  M'hen  this  larva  assumes  its 
chrysalis  form  it  resembles  a  frozen  drop  of  green  water  on  a 
leaf,  having  one  end  rather  pointed.  If  such  an  excrescence  be 
found  fastened  to  a  leaf,  let  gardeners  leave  the  same,  it  may  be 
the  parent  of  countless  allies. 

In  the  gardening  world  the  destruction  of  the  earlier  aphides 
is  of  vast  importance,  and  on  my  Morello  Cherry  trees,  in  years 
gone  by,  I  fancy  I  have  saved  my  crop  by  watching  for  and 
destroying  the  scattered  females  on  first  appearing. 

Another  larva  has  been  more  than  usually  destructive  with 
me  during  the  past  season.  Every  Rose-grower  must  have  occa¬ 
sionally  noticed  a  Rose  shcot  die  off  for  a  few  inches.  If  this  be 
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examined,  the  end  of  the  shoot  will  be  found  quite  hollow,  nothin" 
but  the  bark  being  left  for  an  inch  or  more.  If,  however,  the 
examination  be  made  early  enough,  and  we  keep  oa  cutting  the 
empty  shoot  till  we  arrive  again  at  the  pith,  we  shall  probably 
nave  the  satisfaction  of  killing,  as  we  approach  the  pith,  a 
yellowish  grub.  I  have  never  hatched  this  out,  but  fancy  from 
its  appearance  that  it  is  the  larva  of  a  beetle.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  only  one  egg  is  laid  in  each  shoot,  and  where 
there  are  a  number  of  Briars  placed  for  budding.  Almost  every 
shoot  may  be  thus  affected,  but  will  probably  be  unnoticed  as  of 
no  consequence.  However,  if  I  find  one  amongst  my  Briars,  I 
begin  to  search  round  and  destroy  all  1  can  see.  A  leaf  fading 
at  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  a  tolerably  certain  indication  of  the 
piesence  ot  this  unwelcome  little  visitor. 

^The  mildew  has  not  with  me  appeared  so  early,  neither  is  it 
3.S  with  some  of  your  correspondents.  I  am 
a  raid  Mane  Baumann  must  be  put  down  as  very  susceptible  to 
Its  intluence.  President  Willermoz  is  another  Rose  that  yields 
early,  also  Oomtesse  de  Serenye.  With  me  these  Roses  dispute 
the  palm  tor  succumbing  to  its  inroads,  and  Camille  Bernardin 
^eads  closely  on  their  heels.  “  A.  F.  M.”  talked  of  Prince  0.  de 
Kohan  having  degenerated  with  him,  now  Camille  Bernardin 
as  served  me  the  same.  I  used  to  place  it  very  high  up.  I 
cannot  do  so  now  except  from  memories  of  the  past.  “  T.  W.  G.” 
writes  or  Jules  Finger  as  one  of  our  best  H.P.  autumn  bloomers. 
1  have  grown  it  several  years,  and  never  yet  had  a  respectable 
bloom,  summer  or  autumn.  Capitaine  Christy  is  much  superior, 
although,  as  I  have  already  remarkel,  it  is  with  me  a  dis¬ 
appointing  Rose 

By-the-by,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  capital  Rose-grower  and  very 
successful  exhibitor,  says  he  does  not  mind  a  bit  of  mildew,  as  it 
checks  the  growth  and  hardens  the  wood.  Is  there  any  virtue  in 
this  idea  P  Even  with  this,  the  look  of  it  is  so  dreadfully  de¬ 
pressing,  I  fancy  the  “remedy  worse  than  the  disease.” 

_  I  have  scarcely  noticed  this  season,  and  very 

little  01  a  disease  that  one  of  our  nurserymen  wrote  to  me  about 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which  he  then  said  he  had  found  traces  of 
in  almost  every  stand  of  Roses  throughout  the  latter  part  of  that 
season.  This  is  to  be  noticed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  ^e  plant  affected  soon  loses  the  healthy  aspect  of  its  foliage 
and  becomes  yellowish.  On  inspecting  the  leaf  it  looks  to  the 
naked  eye  as  if  it  had  been  peppered.  With  a  pocket  lens  much 
ot  this  black  proves  to  be  the  black  tops  of  a  yellow  fungus. 
Interspersed  with  the  black  are  the  yellow  spots,  as  I  believe  the 
early  stage  of  the  black.  This  year  I  have  not  seen  much  of  this, 
but  last  year  I  had  more,  and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  anything 
tor,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foliage  appears  affected.  Should 
it  appear  early  it  will  prove  a  great  detriment  to  the  beauty  of 
the  blooms,  for  healthy  foliage  is  an  essential  to  success  in 
obtaining  good  flowers.— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


EUCHA.EIS  AMAZONICA. 

There  are  few  flowers  that  are  more  useful  or  more  appreciated 
at  all  seasons  than  those- of  Eiicharis  amazonica.  They  are  used 
extensively  in  church  and  house  decorations,  for  bouquets,  wreaths, 
crosses,  and  other  devices,  The}'^  have  become  so  popular  ^now  that 
they  are  grown  in  most  places  where  there  is  a  plant  stove.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  is  in  few  places  that  we  see  them  really  well  grown. 
Even  in  some  of  our  best  gardens,  with  every  appliance  for  their 
cultivation,  they  do  not  succeed  as  they  should  ;  while,  strangely 
enough,  in  some  places  they  grow  vigorously  and  flower  freely  with¬ 
out  apparently  any  trouble  to  the  grower.  I  know  some  gardens 
where  they  do  not  succeed  under  ordinary  treatment,  and  yet  the 
gardeners  have  tried  everything  they  could  think  of  to  make  them 
grow  satisfactorily.  In  some  instances  the  plants  were  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  divided,  and  potted  in  fresh  compost,  and  the  pots 
plunged  in  bottom,  heat,  and  in  others  the  plants  were  placed  in 
different  positions  in  the  house  to  see  if  that  would  have  any  effect 
in  making  them  grow,  but  the  results  were  not  what  were  desired  in 
either  case. 

Some  growers  place  their  plants  in  cold  frames  or  pits  for  a  short 
time  during  the  summer  to  rest,  then  withhold  water  from  them, 
and  allow  the  leaves  to  flag,  with  the  idea  that  this  treatment  will 
ripen  the  bulbs  and  make  them  more  floriferous.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  beneficial  to  the  bulbs  to  allow  the  leaves  to  flag  for  want  of 
water. 

I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  there  must  be  varieties  of 
Eucharis  amazonica  possessing  stronger  constitutions  than  others, 
seeing  they  do  well  in  some  places  and  not  in  others  under  similar 
treatment.  Here  I  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  growing  and  flower¬ 
ing  them  freely.  Nurser3^men  and  travellers  who  visit  this  garden 
tell  me  that  the  Eucharis  plants  here  are  the  finest  they  see  anywhere, 


and  I  have  never  seen  better  myself,  whether  for  size  or  free  habit 
of  blooming.  Perhaps  I  should  state  the  dimensions  of  some  of  them 
to  give  an  idea  what  they  are  like.  I  have  at  present  six  14-inch  pots 
as  full  as  possible.  The  plants  in  each  measure  6  feet  through,  and 
the  individual  leaves  are  from  2^  to  3  feet  long,  and  from  7  to 
8  inches  broad  in  the  centre.  The  plants  in  each  pot  produce  from 
four  to  five  dozen  spikes  of  bloom  at  one  time,  and  this  they  do  twice 
a  year,  and  each  spike  has  from  five  to  seven  large  flowers  ;  besides, 
they  are  selaom  without  a  few  blooms  all  the  year  round. 

The  treatment  they  receive  is  very  simple.  The  pots  are  well 
drained,  and  the  bulbs  are  firmly  potted  in  a  heavy  red  loam,  with  a 
mixture  of  leaf  mould,  crushed  bones,  and  river  tand.  In  growing 
the  Eucharis  I  think  success  depends  in  a  great  measure  in  shifting 
or  breaking-up  the  plants  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  giving  them 
abundance  of  liquid  manure  and  soft  water  at  all  seasons  when  they 
require  it.  The  plants  here  are  never  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  them  have  not  been  shifted  or  broken  up  for  the 
last  seven  years  ;  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  could  desire  to  have 
better  results  than  those  obtained  here  under  this  system. — A. 
PETriGREW,  Castle  Gardens,  Cardiff. 


ANTHQRIUM  SCHERTZERIANUM. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  best  flowering  stove  plants  in  cultivation,  and 
some  years  ago  it  excited  considerable  attention  when  in  good  con¬ 
dition  at  our  early  summer  exhibitions  and  in  private  gardens.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  popular  plant  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  is  still  represented  in  gardens  gene¬ 
rally  by  a  few  specimens  instead  of  by  dozens  or  scores,  as  it 
deserves  to  be. 

I  cannot  discover  why  such  a  fine  and  useful  plant  has  not  been 
brought  into  greater  prominence.  It  cannot  be  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  that  attends  its  cultivation,  for  with  ordinary  care  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow.  It  is  by  no  means  less  beautiful 
or  useful  than  many  plants  that  are  used  by  hundreds  for  purposes 
of  decoration.  Its  bright  scarlet  spathes  have  indeed  few  equals 
either  upon  the  plant  or  when  cut  and  tastefully  arranged  with  a 
spray  or  two  of  M  ddenhair  Fern  in  a  vase.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  this  plant  and  the  very  finest  forms  of  Masdevallias,  which 
are  now  so  popular.  Certainly  the  latter  require  only  a  cool  house,., 
while  the  plant  in  question  must  have  stove  heat  while  making  its 
growth,  but  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Anthurium  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  difference  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  the  true  cause 
is  the  high  price  which  has  been  maintained  for  really  good  varieties. 
This  may  be  the  chief  cause,  combined  with  the  length  of  f  me- 
required  before  a  stock  of  plants  can  be  raised  by  dividing  the 
crowns  or  from  seed,  which  is  not  very  freely  produced.  Seedlings 
have  been  moderately  cheap,  but  very  rarely  have  they  proved  equal 
to  the  finest  forms,  but  many  of  them  are  nevertheless  worth  a  place- 
for  all  practical  purposes  of  decoration. 

In  addition  to  the  decorative  beauty  of  this  plant  in  the  stove 
while  in  flower,  it  should  be  largely  grown  in  those  gardens  where 
Orchids  form  a  chief  feature  of  interest.  There  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  bright  scarlet  floweis  amongst  these  plants,  therefore  the  bright 
and  curious  spathes  of  this  Anthurium,  as  well  as  its  foliage,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  associating  with  them.  During  the  early 
spring  months,  when  Dendrobiums  and  Cattleya  Trianm  and  C.  Mossim 
are  plentiful,  a  number  of  well-flowered  plants  of  Anthurium  staged 
amongst  them  give  to  the  house  in  which  they  are  arranged  a  very 
effective  appearance.  Not  only  can  these  plants  be  employed  in 
stove  temperatures,  but  they  are  not  injured  by  standing  for  a  time 
in  the  conservatory,  or  any  structure  where  the  night  temperature 
ranges  between  45°  and  50°.  When  these  plants  are  employed  in  a 
low  temperature,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  cold  draughts 
striking  directly  upon  them,  and  care  must  be  exercised  in  keeping 
them  moderately  dry  at  their  roots. 

Not  only  can  this  Anthurium  be  had  in  bloom  during  April  and 
May,  which  appears  to  be  the  usual  time  under  stove  treatment,  but 
it  can  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  dreariest  months  of  the  year  and 
in  succession  for  at  least  six  months.  This  renders  it  doubly  valuable 
for  decoration.  Its  great  value  for  the  embellishment  of  our  plant 
houses,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  had  in  flower  to  brighten 
and  beautify  these  structures  when  Poinsetlias,  Euphorbias,  Centro-, 
pogon  Lucianus  and  other  winter-flowering  plants  are  over,  and  there 
is  little  left  until  Begonias  can  be  brought  into  flower  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  render  warm  houses  attractive. 

To  flower  these  useful  plants  well  they  should  not  be  subject  to 
stove  treatment  the  whole  year  or  they  will  only  throw  up  their 
spathes  oddly  and  but  few  of  them.  When  growth  has  been  com-, 
pleted,  say  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  plants  should  be  removed 
from  the  stove  to  a  temperature  of  55°  for  a  week  or  two,  and  finally 
to  some  structure  kept  about  5°  lower.  This  will  induce  the  plants, 
to  rest  thoroughly,  by  which  they  are  very  much  benefited,  and  not 
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only  flower  wflth  greater  cert  fluty  and  profusion,  but  grow  more 
vigorously  and  luxuriantly  afterwards.  Before  their  removal  from 
the  stove  they  should  gradually  be  kept  drier  at  their  roots,  and  then 
maintained  in  that  condition  while  they  are  at  rest.  If  they  are  wet 
at  their  roots  when  removed  from  the  heat  and  kept  in  that  condition 
afterwards,  instead  of  the  roots  remaining  perfectly  healthy,  they 
on  the  other  hand  are  very  liable  to  decay.  The  length  of  time 
necessary  to  give  these  plants  a  good  season  of  repose  may  vary 
without  any  detriment  to  them,  according  to  the  time  they  are  wanted 
to  throw  u[)  their  brilliant  spathes.  It  is  wise  to  give  them  two  or 
three  months’  rest  at  the  very  least,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  stove  sufficiently  early.  The  whole 
of  ihe  plants  should  not  be  removed  at  the  same  time  ;  for  instance, 
when  reqtiired  in  full  beauty  in  winter  a  batch  should  be  removed 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  time  they  are 
required  to  do  duty.  Those  for  late  flowering  should  be  kept  in 
stove  heat  for  some  time  longer,  say  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
For  this  purpose  those  should  be  selected  that  have  not  yet  completed 
their  growth.  To  bloom  these  plants  months  before  their  real 
flowering  time  and  months  Idter  is  not  really  the  work  of  one 
season,  but  of  several  seasons’  careful  training,  yet  much  can  be 
done  in  one  season  towards  attaining  that  dnd.  Like  many  other 
plants  used  for  forcing  or  late  flowering  they  must  be  induced  to 
make  their  growth  at  a  certain  time,  then  rest,  so  that  they  will  be 
readj^  for  producing  their  spathes  when  required.  When  introduced 
again  into  brisk  heat  after  a  good  season  of  I’est  they  quickly  do 
this.  When  required  to  flower  in  t  e  depth  of  winter  they  need  not 
be  unduly  forced  after  ihej"  have  been  at  rest  to  accomplish  this,  if 
-onlj'  attention  is  paid  to  starting  them  early  in  the  jmar,  when  forcing 
is  done  much  more  readily  than  during  the  declining  months  of 
the  jmar. 

These  plants  groxv  luxuriantly  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere  w’here 
thej’-can  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  during  the  season  of  activity. 
The  temperature  most  suitable  is  that  ranging  from  65°  to  70°  at 
night,  with  5°  higher  as  the  season  advances  and  the  external  air 
becomes  warmer.  The  day  temperature  from  sun  heat  may  be  10° 
or  15°  higher.  While  growing  abundance  of  water  is  required  at 
■their  roots,  as  well  as  over  their  foliage. 

This  Anthuriuru  is  not  a  large  or  deep-rooting  plant,  and  the  pots 
or  pans  in  which  they  are  growing— the  latter  for  large  or  moderately 
large  jdants  are  decidedly  the  best — should  be  fully  three  parts  filled 
with  drainage.  Although  the  plants  require  abundance  of  water  they 
■dislike  the  soil  about  their  roots  in  a  sour  or  saturated  condition. 
Potting  should  be  done  directly  the  roots  show  signs  of  activity, 
whether  in  winter  or  spring,  but  this  mm.t  be  entirely  regulated  by 
the  time  the  plants  are  started  into  growth  and  required  to  flower. 
In  potting  the  ])lants  should  be  well  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the 
pots  or  pans  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  whole  of  the  old  compost 
carefully  removed  from  amongst  their  roots,  and  then  thoroughly 
washed  in  tepid  water.  They  will  do  in  the  same  pots  for  several 
years  without  being  disturbed,  but  grow  with  greater  freedom  when 
repotted  annually.  This  insures  the  soil  in  which  they  are  potted 
being  in  a  sweet  condition  for  them,  and  from  the  enormous  amount 
of  water  they  require  it  becomes  thoroughly  decomposed  in  the  space 
of  a  year.  The  soil  we  have  found  most  suitable  is  fibry^  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss  in  equal  propordions,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand  and 
lumps  of  charcoal  freelj^  intermi.xed.  The  insect  that  troubles  these 
plants  most  is  brown  scale,  which  is  easily  eradicated  by  the  sponge 
with  a  weak  solution  of  softsoap  and  water. — Scientia. 


DECORATIVE  STYLES. 

The  changeful  moods  of  fashion  are  almost  proverbial,  and  amid.st 
the  many  other  callings  it  affects,  gardening  has  its  full  share  of  its 
fickleness.  At  present  the  fancy  is  for  the  natural  style  of  arrangement — 
plants  and  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  all  must  be  arranged  in  a  natural 
careless  manner.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  many  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  though  I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  Nature  in  all  its  forms,  I 
have  many  times  thought  the  latter  term  the  more  appropriate.  I  can 
well  imagine  how  the  stiff  formal  style,  which  all  must  be  pleased  to  see 
dying  out,  originated  ;  but  I  cannot  think  how  the  natural  style  should 
find  favour,  I  mean  the  natural  style  in  the  extreme  form  in  which  it  is 
often  to  be  seen  at  present.  Nature  may  be  admired,  it  can  never  be 
imitated.  No  doubt  the  st'ffness  tliat  has  been  so  long  apparent  has 
much  to  do  with  the  modern  taste,  but  we  ought  not  to  rush  to  extremes 
-either  way,  or  we  shall  be  tired  of  the  new  style  far  quicker  than  of  the 
other.  Even  if  Nature  could  be  imitated  it  is  not  to  be  desired.  Gardens 
are  not  wildernesses  ;  why  try,  then,  to  imitate  Nature  in  their  arragement  ? 
Houses  are  not  meadows,  why  decorate  them  with  flowers  as  Nature  does? 
No,  let  us  exercise  true  taste  ;  and  as  gardens  are  places  of  refinement, 
let  them  be  laid  out  with  refined  taste  ;  and  as  houses  are  homes,  let  them 
be  in  all  things  homely.  It  is  not  so  much  Nature  that  should  be  imitated, 
as  that  st’ffness  should  be  avoided. 

I  dislike  to  hear  the  term  “  c.areless  ”  applied  to  a  natural  arrangement. 
No  one  with  true  ta-te  can  admire  carelessness,  and  yet  artistic  effects. 


which  are  the  outcome  of  much  study  and  talent,  are  often  designated  as 
such.  As  we  call  a  spade  a  spade,  let  us  give  beauty  its  true  name, 
whether  it  is  dressed  in  a  picturesque  garb  or  any  other  of  its  many 
costumes;  but  wh.tever  is  careless  can  never  be  beautiful.  Most  of  us 
know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  plant  geometrically  correct  than  to  plant 
effectively,  and  the  man  who  does  the  latter  ought  to  hear  his  work  praised 
for  something  higher  than  carelessness. 

Nature,  as  I  learn  from  it,  teaches  boldness  and  freedom.  At  the 
very  spot  where  we  in  our  timorousness  would  place  a  tiny  plant  Nature 
rears  a  noble  tree,  and  we  all  admire  the  effect.  Nature  also  teaches  us 
to  choose  situations  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants  ;  the  hillside  for  the 
Heather,  the  shady  dell  for  the  Fern.  Yes,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
and  enjoyed  in  Nature  ;  but  do  not  let  us  term  the  crude  arrangements 
we  so  often  see  as  careless  and  natural,  for  the  one  can  never  be  associated 
with  the  other. — J.  MacDonald. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 

This  I  have  found  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  the  more  common 
Spinach,  especially  during  the  very  hot  dry  summer  we  have  just  passed 
through  ;  but  I  find  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  March  in  boxes  or  pans,  placed 
in  a  Cucumber  frame  or  pit  or  anywhere,  provided  it  receive  a  little 
bottom  heat.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  they  should 
he  potted  into  large  GO’S,  returned  to  the  same  position,  or  where  the 
young  plants  can  get  the  same  amount  of  heat,  until  they  are  established 
in  the  pots,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened.  In  fact  they 
should  be  treated  precisely  the  same  as  Tomatoes. 

About  a  week  before  they  are  planted  out — which  will  be  about  the 
end  of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June — a  trench  should  be  dug  out  in  the 
sunniest  part  of  the  garden,  15  inches  wide  and  the  same  in  depth,  and 
filled  to  the  top  with  well-decayed  manure.  On  account  of  their 
spreading  habit  they  should  be  planted  3  feet  apart  in  the  trench, 
allowing  them  the  same  space  each  side.  All  the  attention  they  require 
will  be  to  keep  them  well  watered  in  dry  weather  and  free  from  weeds. 
When  the  round  or  prickly  sort  is  running  to  seed  you  will  be  able  to 
gather  abundance  from  this.  From  a  row  .20  yards  long  we  have  been 
gathering  bushels  every  week  all  through  this  summer ;  the  last  we 
gathered  was  on  the  4th  inst. — J.  Peouse. 


STORING  POTATOES. 

A  CHEAP  and  efficient  plan  of  storing  Potatoes  we  have  had  in  use 
about  six  years,  and  found  it  answer  in  every  way  ;  in  fact,  much  better 
than  the  old  plan  of  clamping  them  in  the  open  ground  as  we  used  to  do. 
We  can  examine  them  without  trouble  and  in  any  weather.  A  description 
of  this  may  be  of  use  to  some  readers  who  have  no  cellar  or  frost-proof 
place  in  which  to  stow  them. 

We  had  a  hole  dug  in  the  tool  shed  about  G  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and 
the  same  in  depth,  placing  some  rough  boards  round  to  keep  the  soil 
from  falling  in,  the  end  boards  fitting  tight  to  keep  the  sides  in  their 
places.  The  top  was  covered  with  two  old  doors,  answering  as  a  covering 
for  the  pit  and  a  floor  to  the  shed.  We  store  about  a  ton  of  Potatoes 
every  year,  with  a  little  straw  on  the  top  to  keep  the  air  from  them.  We 
have  had  them  safe  with  the  thermometer  registering  20°  of  frost.  We 
also  find  it  an  excellent  place  to  keep  our  Dahlias  in,  also  Beet  or  any 
roots  that  are  injured  by  the  frost.  They  keep  as  fresh  and  plump  as 
when  packed  in  sand. — H.  E.  M. 


BESTING  BULBS  IN  WINTER. 

There  are  many  bulbs,  hardy,  half-hardy,  and  quite  tender, 
the  top  growths  of  which  perish  in  the  autumn,  and  then  it 
becomes  part  of  the  cultivator’s  work  to  preserve  them  in  as 
sound  a  state  as  possible  throughout  the  winter.  Hardy  bulbs, 
which  can  be  left  in  the  open  ground  always,  are  the  easiest  to 
deal  with.  Many  of  them  may  be  rested  and  preserved  without 
any  cultural  attention  whatever;  but  there  are  others  which 
may  be  benefited  by  a  little  protection.  We  have  repeatedly  left 
Gladioli  corms,  Lilium,  and  other  bulbs  of  this  kind  out  all  winter 
with  only  the  ordinary  soil  over  the  crowns,  and  not  one  of  them 
perished  ;  but  this  was  in  mild  wflnters,  and  it  would  not  be  safH 
or  advisable  to  depend  on  this  in  severe  weather.  To  use  manure 
or  anything  adhesive  and  which  would  retain  the  wet  as  a  covering 
over  the  crowns  would  cause  many  of  them  to  decay  before  the 
winter  was  over ;  but  ashes,  sand,  or  sawdust  may  be  placed  over 
the  crowns  with  advantage. 

The  best  time  to  do  this  is  when  the  stems  are  newly  cut 
about  this  time.  ■  Where  there  may  be  bulbs  scattered  in  an  her¬ 
baceous  border,  it  might  be  difficult  to  tell  where  to  put  the 
covering  on  were  it  left  until  after  the  stem  had  disappeared. 
To  draw  the  soil  over  the  crown  affords  a  little  protection  ;  but 
frost  soon  penetrates  soil,  and  of  all  materials  1  am  most  in 
favour  of  sand  for  bulb-covering  in  the  open  air.  It  will  require 
an  unusually  severe  frost  to  injure  bulbs  through  5  inches  or 
6  inches  of  sand,  and  it  has  always  a  strong  tendency  to  prevent 
decay. 
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More  tender  bulbs  and  tubers,  of  which  Dahlias  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  should  be  lifted  from  the  ground  before  being  injured 
by  frost.  When  they  are  lifted  at  first  they  will  be  very  damp, 
and  they  must  on  no  account  be  stored  in  this  state,  or  decay 
and  much  loss  will  certainly  follow  ;  but  they  should  be  placed 
in  some  very  drv  room  or  shed  until  they  have  become  quite  dry, 
then  store  for  the  winter.  Where  there  is  a  place  with  an  equal 
and  not  a  very  high  temperature,  hardly  any  covering  will  be 
required  for  the  bulbs,  as  a  mat,  a  quantity  of  moss,  or  a  handful 
of  hay  thrown  over  them  will  keep  them  plump  and  fresh;  but 
while  this  is  important  it  must  also  be  seen  that  the  roots  are 
properly  rested.  This  is  a  question  of  temperature,  and  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  store  bulbs  in  any  place  where  there 
is  a  strong  heat.  To  place  bulbs  in  warm  loHs  or  close  to  hot 
pipes  or  flues  is  a  mistake,  as  they  would  soon  commence  growing 
and  would  lose  all  the  benefit  of  complete  rest,  which  is  so 
necessai'y  to  the  success  of  all  bulbs. 

Any  place  where  the  frost  can  be  excluded  and  where  the 
temperature  will  not  rise  higher  than  that  in  the  open  air  in  the 
shade,  will  be  found  an  excellent  position  in  which  to  rest  all 
bulbs  requiring  to  be  taken  indoors  in  winter.  Hothouse  bulbs 
of  the  Caladium  and  Gloxinia  description  may  be  kept  in  a 
slightly  warmer  place,  but  if  they  are  properly  developed  bulbs 
and  well  dried,  we  should  rather  store  them  in  a  cool  place  and 
with  the  others  than  in  a  position  where  growth  would  begin  in  a 
few  weeks  after  they  were  stored,  and  where  they  would  never 
have  any  complete  rest.  Storing  bulbs  in  winter  is  one  thing, 
resting  them  is  another.  The  former  is  done  to  preserve  them, 
the  latter  to  recruit  their  energies,  and  this  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  I  have  often  noticed  how  weakly  a  bulb  which  was  never 
properly  at  rest  began  growing  in  spring,  and  how  robustly  and 
energetically  another  which  was  thoroughly  rested  commenced 
its  growth.  The  aim  of  all  should  be  to  secure  the  latter  and  see 
that  rest  is  complete.— M.  M. 


LIQUID  MANURE. 

I  HAVE  carefully  read  Mr.  Abbey’s  article  (page  401)  on  the  above 
subject,  also  “  A  Thinker’s,”  page  392.  I  cannut  see  myself  what  “  Non- 
Believer”  needs  to  convince  him  that  to  apply  liquid  manure  when  the 
ground  is  dry  is  not  only  dangerous  but  wasteful.  In  my  opinion  the 
illustration  of  a  bottle  being  half  full  will  hold  more  water  than  one  that 
is  empty  is  not  only  out  of  place,  but  absurd.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
“  Non-Believer  ”  had  to  cultivate  soil  as  it  is  here,  a  stiff  clayey  loam, 
with  a  subsoil  of  marl,  he  would  find  if  it  were  allowed  to  become  dry  it 
would  crack.  What  would  become  of  the  liquid  manure  if  poured  on 
and  washed  in  afterw,ards  1  A  more  legitimate  way  wt.uld  be  to  fork 
the  surface  over  to  fill  up  the  fissures,  give  a  good  soaking  with  clear 
water,  then,  if  in  summer  time,  apply  the  liquid  manure  in  the  morning, 
give  a  good  mulching  with  half-decayed  manure,  or  anything  to  prevent 
evaporation.  The  same  applies  exactly  in  t  ie  case  of  plants  in  pots. 
Vines,  or  Peaches. — J.  Proose. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  MILDEW. 

I  WROTE  to  you  some  four  or  five  weeks  ago  on  the  subject  of  mildew 
on  Rose  trees.  My  object  in  doing  so  was  to  elicit  any  useful  informa¬ 
tion  that  your  readers  might  have  to  give.  Perhaps  you  did  not  receive  my 
note.  I  think  the  subject  important  enough  for  consideration,  at  all  events 
quite  as  important  as  “  whether  A,  K.  Williams  should  be  styled  Emperor 
or  Empress.”  In  this  week’s  Journal  “  C.  W.”  says  that  mildew  is  very 
prevalent  in  cold  wet  summers.  Now,  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  call 
the  summer  of  1884  wet  or  cold,  yet  mildew  on  Rose  trees  has  been  very 
prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood  (North  Cheshire).  Sulphur  is  a  snare 
and  not  a  preventive  ;  its  effects  are  only  temporary,  and  are  gained  at 
the  cost  of  disfigurement.  We  want  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  not  to  content  ourselves  with  guesses  and  nasty  mixtures. — 
J.  C.  Clayton. 

[We  have  no  recollection  of  having  received  the  letter  referred  to  on 
this  difficult  and  important  subject.] 


EXHIBITION  ROSES. 

In  the  Journal  of  23rd  October  Mr.  Mawley  has  given  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  exhibition  Roses,  and  the  table  of  the  relative  exhibition  values 
of  the  various  sorts  is  certainly  extremely  useful,  and  one  to  which  I  have 
been  looking  forward  ever  since.  A  similar  table  for  Dahlias  appeared  in 
your  paper.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  National  Rose  Society  issued  its 
revised  catalogue  of  Roses,  and  it  is  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  that  I 
wish  tr  draw  your  attention.  Of  course,  in  Mr.  Mawley’s  catalogue  there 
are  many  varieties  mentioned  which  do  not  appear  in  the  National  Rose 
Society’s  catalogue.  This  is  only  to  be  expected,  as  in  course  of  time  new 
varieties  push  out  older  ones,  but  I  cannot  understand  why  any  should 
appear  in  the  National  catalogue  which  are  not  in  Mr.  Mawley’s.  The 
following  are  the  Roses  in  question  : — Cath.  Soupert,  1879  ;  Centifolia 
Rosea,  1863  ;  Comte  Raimbaud,  1867;  Egeria,  1878  ;  Emily  Hausbcrg, 


1868 ;  Harrison  Weir,  1879  ;  Mardchal  Vaillant,  1861  ;  Monsieur  Boncenne, 
1864  ;  Mrs.  Laxton,  1878  ;  Th^rese  Levet,  1866  ;  Violette  Bouyer,  1881. 

Mr.  Mawley  does  not  mention  any  of  the  above,  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Violette  Bouyer,  the  most  recent  was  introduced  in  1879,  and 
if  in  five  years  a  Rose  has  not  made  a  name  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
unfitted  for  the  National  catalogue.  I  cannot  understand  why  Violette 
Bouyer  is  not  mentioned,  as  she  was  largely  shown  in  1883. 

Possibly  some  of  your  readers  can  enlighten  me  on  the  above  point,  as 
it  cannot  be  a  question  of  the  year  with  the  Roses  referred  to,  as  Mr. 
Mawley’s  catalogue  extends  over  eight  years,  which  would  give  every 
kind  of  Rose  a  chance. — Aspiro. 


BENTHAMIA  FRAGIFERA. 

This  distinct  and  handsome  tree  succeeds  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  tender  and  very  liable  to 
he  injured  by  unusually  severe  winters.  In  a  few  districts  it  grows, 
flowers,  and  fruits  freely,  and  specimens  of  the  latter  are  occasionally  sent 
us  by  correspondents.  Some  of  the  finest  we  have  seen,  however,  were 


recently  forwarded  to  this  office  by  Mr.  Lakes  of  Trevarrick,  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  fig.  72.  They 
were  gathered  from  a  tree  40  feet  high,  and  with  a  spread  of  branches  of 
ab  )ut  45  feet  ;  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation,  though  we 
believe  there  is  one  near  Cork,  Ireland,  of  similar  dimensions. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
who  describes  it  as  being  the  size  of  an  Apple  tree  aud  bearing  its  yellow 
scentless  blooms  in  June.  As  seen  in  this  country  the  flowers  are  more 
of  a  buff  hue,  not  very  bright  or  attractive,  but  the  peculiarly  formed 
fruits  are  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  and  when  abundant  they  give  the  tree 
a  most  pleasing  aspect.  The  specimen  shown  in  our  figure  is  drawn  of 
its  natural  size,  the  leaves  being  narrow,  tapering,  and  glaucous  on  the 
lower  surface.  The  fruits  do  not  possess  any  quality  to  recommend  them 
as  food,  though  they  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Himalayas, 


CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A  FEW  notes  of  my  experience  may  possibly  be  of  some  interest  as 
regards  the  cutting-down  system.  I  will  commence  with  a  few  incurved 
varieties,  I  cut  down  a  plant  of  Eve  to  within  4  inches  of  the  pot  in  the 
second  week  of  May,  the  result  being  five  very  promising  flowers  on  the 
one  plant,  which  I  expect  to  be  at  their  best  about  the  20th  inst.  Mabel 
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Ward  was  cut  down  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  Brunlees, 
cut  down  a  week  later,  threw  three  fine  buds  ;  unfortunately  I  lost  one.  The 
other  two  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  above,  yet  may  turn  out  good,  but 
this  variety  did  not  break  so  well  with  me.  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Queen  of 
Plngland,  Golden  Empress,  Empress  of  India,  and  Golden  Queen  were  cut 
down  the  second  week  in  June  with  good  results,  these  producing  an  average 
of  five  good  flowers  about  3  feet  from  the  pot.  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington 
and  Princess  of  Teck  were  cut  back  at  the  same  time,  the  result  not  being 
so  good  ;  there  were  plenty  of  buds,  but  rather  late,  owing,  I  think,  to 
the  plants  not  being  very  strong  when  cut  down.  Mrs.  Heale  was  cut 
down  at  the  same  time,  and  is  still  rather  late  ;  it  should  have  been 
shortened  at  least  a  week  earlier.  Princess  Beatrice,  which  is  sometimes 
delicate,  is  producing  three  good  flowers  2  feet  from  the  pot.  I  have 
sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  get  this  variety  true  to  name,  also  Keful- 
gence,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  has  done  with  me  cut  down  at  the  same 
time  as  the  last  mentioned.  I  must  thank  Mr.  Stevens,  St.  John’s 
Nursery,  Putney,  for  including  these  two  grand  varieties  in  the  col¬ 
lection  I  had  from  him  in  the  commencement  of  the  year.  I  lost  only 
one  out  of  a  hundred  varieties. 

I  will  now  say  a  word  about  the  Japanese.  Madame  C.  Audiguier 
was  cut  down  the  second  week  in  June,  as  in  fact  the  most  of  this  section 
were  ;  but  this  in  particular  I  pinched  afterwards,  about  the  1st  of  July. 
The  result  is  half  a  dozen  really  grand  flowers,  which  will  be  in  season 
for  showing.  Madame  Berthie  Rendatler  I  treated  the  same  way,  with 
about  the  same  results.  Madame  Delaux  is  grand,  also  Baronne  de 
Prailly,  Fleur  Parfaite,  Hiver  Fleur,  and  others  cut  down  as  above  stated 
without  extra  stopping.  I  have  found  that  I  have  to  regret  not  stopping 
some  varieties  the  second  time,  which  have  proved  too  early  for  me. 
Lady  Salborne,  Thunberg,  and  Red  Dragon  are  a  little  too  early. 
Dr.  Macary  and  Bend  Or  flowered  early  also,  but  the  latter  is  a  remark¬ 
able  keeper.  I  cut  down  Meg  Merrilees  and  Yellow  Dragon  the  last 
week  in  May  with  good  results,  especially  the  latter,  of  which  I  shall  get 
some  fine  flowers.  I  hope  this  will  induce  some  of  the  experts  to  describe 
how  their  Chrysanthemums  have  succeeded  this  season. — J.  Pithees. 


BOX  EDGING. 

0-F  the  different  plants  used  £oi  edging  garden  walks  there  is 
not  one  that  will  supersede  the  Dutch  Box.  It  is  true  that  to 
keep  Box  edging  in  good  condition  requires  annual  attention, 
whilst  tiles  do  not  require  any  attention  after  being  once  firmly 
fixed.  Box  seems,  however,  to  harmonise  with  the  surroundings 
more  than  anything  else  which  can  be  used.  If  Box  is  left  un¬ 
attended,  it  not  only  has  a  very  untidy  appearance,  but  it  will 
harbour  vermin;  but  if  it  have  an  annual  trimming,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  grow  into  dense  masses,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
this  way.  Box  edging  may  be  laid  from  the  present  time  up 
to  the  end  of  April,  but  in  many  gardens  there  are  so  many 
things  which  demand  attention  during  the  early  spring  months, 
that  relaying  Box  edging,  if  there  is  much  to  be  done,  has  to  be 
performed  during  the  winter  months.  Where  such  is  the  case 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  do  it  during  the  most  convenient 
tune  when  other  work  is  not  pressing.  Relaying  Box  edging 
during  the  early  spring  months  is  preferable,  as  the  weather  is 
then  generally  in  a  more  settled  state,  and  when  the  weather  is 
pleasant  the  work  will  be  finished  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet.  During  the  early  winter 
months  storms  of  rain  and  snow  may  occur,  which  will  disturb 
•  the  bank,  consequently  the  edging  would  not  look  so  well  as  if  it 
were  done  in  settled  weather. 

Before  commencing  operations  procure  a  good  straight-edge  a 
few  inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the  walk,  with  a  spirit  level 
fixed  in  it,  or  a  moveable  one,  and  three  horning  rods.  Probably 
many  young  gardeners  are  not  acquainted  with  these,  therefore 
we  had  better  describe  them.  The  horning  rods  generally  are 
about  4  feet  6  inches  long  and  14  inch  square,  with  a  cross¬ 
piece  about  12  inches  in  length  and  2  inches  broad  nailed  level 
with  the  top  of  the  rod.  Now  take  a  rule  and  measure  each 
exactly  4  feet  from  the  top  of  the  cross-piece,  and  cut  a  notch  in 
two  of  them;  this  will  allow  the  remaining  6  inches,  which  should 
•be  pointed,  for  fixing  in  the  ground  to  keep  the  rods  steady. 
'The  third  rod  should  be  exactly  4  feet  in  length,  and  quite  level 
•across  the  bottom,  as  this  will  have  to  be  moveable,  and  will 
be  more  convenient  for  working  than  if  pointed  li'.^e.the  other 
two. 

Now  suppose  we  have  a  long  edge  of  Box  to  lay.  Deeply  dig 
the  ground  first,  then  stretch  a  line  in  the  exact  place  where  the 
edging  is  to  be,  and  drive  a  strong  peg  in  the  ground  at  each  end, 
so  that  the  top  of  the  peg  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  walk  at 
each  end,  and  at  each  peg  drive  a  horning  rod,  so  that  the  notch 
which  was  made  at  4  feet  from  the  top  is  level  with  the  top  of 
the  peg.  Now  place  yourself  at  one  of  the  horning  rods.  If  the 
edging  is  to  be  quite  level  it  does  not  matter  which,  but  if  the 
walk  have  a  slope  choose  the  highest  end.  You  will  require  an 
afssistant  to  take  charge  of  the  third  rod.  The  assistant  should 
place  his  rod  in  the  centre  of  the  two  end  rods,  the  base  of  it  I 


resting  on  a  firmly  fixed  peg.  Now  by  carefully  looking  at  the 
top  of  the  bottom  rod  you  can  easily  ascertain  if  the  top  of 
the  rod  the  assistant  is  holding  is  quite  level  with  the  two  end 
rods.  When  you  have  the  exact  level,  the  top  of  the  peg  the 
assistant’s  rod  is  resting  on  will  be  the  exact  level.  Pegs  will 
have  to  be  driven  into  the  ground  at  convenient  distances  along 
the  line,  the  level  of  each  to  be  taken  in  the  same  way  as  the 
middle  level  was  taken.  After  all  the  pegs  are  made  level,  the 
tops  of  them  will  be  the  exact  level  the  ground  should  be  made 
up  to.  The  level  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  walk  can  be 
had  by  using  the  straight-edge  and  spirit  level  from  each  peg. 

The  line  should  next  be  stretched  tightly  over  the  pegs,  and 
the  ground  made  very  firmly  up  to  it,  and  be  well  beaten  with  the 
back  of  a  spade  to  the  width  of  18  inches.  The  trench  for  the 
Box  should  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  if  the  bank  has 
been  made  very  firm,  the  edge  of  the  trench  when  cut  will  be 
quite  level  and  so  ld.  It  will  now  be  ready  for  the  Box,  but  we 
may  as  well  make  a  few  remarks  on  preparing  the  Box.  Many 
gardeners  cut  the  tops  level  with  a  knife,  which  is  not  only  un¬ 
necessary  but  often  does  harm.  If  the  Box  has  been  trimmed 
the  previous  summer  it  will  not  be  very  straggling.  It  should 
be  pulled  apart  into  convenient  sized  pieces,  and  if  there  be  a 
straggling  point  or  two  it  may  be  nipped  off.  It  will  now  be 
readyfor  laying.  The  Box  should  beplaced  evenly  along  the  trench, 
the  tops  of  the  plants  being  2  inches  above  the  level  of  the  bank. 
It  should  be  held  firmly  in  position  by  the  left  hand  and  arm,  and 
with  the  right  hand  draw  the  soil  to  the  roots  and  stems,  packing 
it  very  firmly  about  them.  We  have  found  a  piece  of  board  about 
9  inches  long  and  4  inches  broad  very  convenient  for  drawing  the 
soil  to  the  Box,  it  is  also  very  convenient  for  firmly  ramming  the 
soil.  After  the  Box  is  laid  the  soil  which  was  cut  out  of  the 
trench  should  be  I’eplaced  evenly  and  firmly.  The  first  season 
after  the  Box  is  laid  it  should  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  the 
next  and  following  seasons  it  should  have  an  annual  shearing. — 
A.  Young. 


STEVIAS. 

When  nearly  all  other  hardy  flowers  are  waning  these  late  autumn 
plants  are  still  as  bright  as  ever,  and  if  the  weather  continues  mild  we 
may  expect  to  have  them  for  some  time  to  come.  Eupatoria-like,  but 
much  more  graceful,  they  are  extremely  useful  for  rockery  decoration, 
especially  as  they  seem  to  be  at  their  best  at  this  late  season.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  unless  in  very  favourable  positions,  they  do  not  endure  our 
winters  very  well,  but  they  are  easily  increased  from  cuttings  or  raised 
from  seed,  and  may  be  had  in  plenty  of  time  to  get  large  flowering 
specimens  before  the  season  closes.  The  old  plants  may  also  be  lifted 
and  kept  in  cold  frame  during  winter,  and  again  put  out  in  spring,  as 
with  many  other  plants  that  add  little  more  to  the  embellishment  of  our 
gardens  through  the  autumn  months. 

The  species  in  cultivation  at  present  is  most  generally  Stevia  serrata 
or  canescens,  a  very  pretty  pink-flowered  species,  small  but  numerous, 
and  collected  into  large  corymbose  heads  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  habit 
trailing,  and  most  useful  for  a  rockery.  S.  Eupatoria,  a  close-headed 
species  with  pure  white  flowers,  is  very  useful  for  cutting.  S.  Plummerse 
and  the  variety  alba  are  both  very  handsome  plants ;  the  first  with  rosy- 
tinted  flowers  has  a  fine  upright  habit,  and  useful  for  dry  borders 
S.  ovata  and  amabilis  are  also  pretty  plants,  all  deserving  a  place  in  large 
collections  or  where  the  demand  for  late  flowers  is  great. — M.  S. 


FUNGI  AND  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

By  T.  J.  Borrill,  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

{Continmd  from  page  313.) 

KIND  OF  INJURY. 

The  diseases  caused  hy  fungi  present  many  peculiarities  according  to 
the  species  of  parasite  or  of  host.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  simply  en¬ 
feebled,  grows  slowly  and  slenderly  as  from  want  of  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment,  which  doubtless  is  the  fact,  because  robbed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  infested  parts  sometimes  take  on  abnormal  shape  or  size,  the  ceils  of 
the  tissue  swell  to  many  times  their  proper  dimensions,  or  become  ex¬ 
cessively  multiplied,  or  excessively  filled  with  nutrient  material.  Their 
normal  functions  are  impaired  or  diverted,  and  curious  deformations  and 
transformations  occur.  Not  unfrequently  the  abnormal  growth,  though 
very  difi'erent  from  the  healthy  structure,  is  just  as  regular  and  character¬ 
istic,  so  that  one  who  becomes  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  development 
may  he  able  to  tell  at  once  what  species  of  parasite  produced  the  odd  cell- 
formation  without  seeing  the  fungus,  just  as  certain  galls  on  plants  point 
unmistakeahly  to  the  species  of  insect  which  caused  them. 

This,  or  these,  modifications  of  growth  seem  to  he  quite  as  injurious 
in  many  instances  as  the  actual  robbery  of  nutriment  first  mentioned  ; 
stems  are  swollen  and  knotted,  leaves  curled  and  distorted,  fruit  made  un¬ 
sightly  and  worthless.  But  the  worst  effect  of  fungi  is  the  more  or  less 
immediate  death  of  the  invaded  cells.  In  well-known  instances  this 
takes  place  as  regu'arly  as  the  foregoing,  certain  destruction  following 
the  penetration  of  the  mycelium,  and  affecting  the  rest  of  the  plant  or  not, 
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according  to  the  location  of  the  injury — if  on  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf,  that 
leaf  perishes,  if  at  the  base  of  the  stem  the  whole  plant  succumbs.  Some¬ 
times  a  fungus  seems  to  be  so  caustic  in  its  effects  that  by  merely  creep¬ 
ing  over  the  surface,  sending  down  here  and  there,  however,  branchlets 
which  without  entering  the  epidermis  act  as  suckers,  the  tissues  beneath 
•are  destroyed. 

REMEDIES. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  much  diversity  in  the 
physiology  of  fungi.  A  full  account  of  the  differences  known  in  structure 
and  habit  would  reciuire  a  much  fuller  presentation  of  the  subject  than  is 
possible  here  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate,  at  least,  that  there 
can  be  no  one  method  of  fighting  these  invisible  foes.  The  unfortunate 
•thing  really  is,  that  with  all  the  information  yet  attained,  there  is  so 
little  of  practical  value  in  the  way  of  fighting  them,  after  any  methods. 
We  can  at  least,  however,  understani  many  things  which  need  not  be 
done,  and  so  save  unnecessary  expense  and  labour,  just  as  the  study  of 
entomology  saves  men  from  stringing  sweetened  corn  cobs  and  hanging 
■them  in  trees  to  catch  curculios.  It  is  whimsical  and  futile  to  attempt 
any  kind  of  medication  of  a  plant  by  incorporating  materials  in  the  soil 
about  the  roots.  Such  applied  substances  will  not  usually  be  absorbed  to  any 
"Considerable  extent  unless,  indeed,  directly  useful  to  the  plant,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  no  fungus  parasite  can  be  banished  or  even  excluded  by 
the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  any  chemical  substance  thus  absorbed, 
acting  as  a  medicine.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  attempts  at 
medication  by  directly  introducing  into  the  tissues  by  boring  holes  or 
■otherwise,  any  substances  whatever.  The  driving  of  nails,  &o.,  into  trees 
^or  such  purposes  is  an  admittance  of  ignorance,  or  it  is  quackery.  In  all 
this  I  do  by  no  means  assert  that  soil  elements  in  certain  cases  cannot  be 
added  which  may  prevent  or  reduce  the  ravages  of  fungi ;  but,  if  so,  these 
olements  must  be  such  as  act  by  giving  special  thrift  and  quality  of  growth 
s-ather  than  as  medicines, 

We  may  understand,  too,  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  out  of 
■doors  by  fumigations  or  loading  the  air  with  strong  odours.  The  im¬ 
possibility  of  retaining  even  sulphur  fumes  sufficiently  concentrated  in 
the  open  air  about  plants  to  kill  them  should  teach  us  that  we  cannot  thus 
destroy  an  organism  having  so  little  dependance  on  pure  air  as  a  fungus. 
It  is  emphatically  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  that  under  suitable  cover 
any  such  method  of  doctoring  these  diseases  can  be  practised  with  profit. 
How  hopeless,  then,  the  case  out  of  doors  !  So,  too,  it  is  usually  useless  to 
^’■PPly  powdered  substances  to  the  affected  plants  in  the  hopes  of  ridding 
them  of  tiiese  parasites.  Those  who  advise  others  from  pretended  know¬ 
ledge  still  advocate  in  books  and  papers  the  application  of  flowers  of 
flulphur  to  Grape  Vines  in  our  country  to  prevent  or  cure  the  “  mildew  ” 
and  “  rot.”  How  many  tons  of  sulphur  have  been  thus  wasted!  There 
is  indeed  one  species  of  fungus  (uncinuld),  sometimes  found  on  American 
Vines,  which  can  be  reduced  in  this  manner;  but  it,  at  least  in  the  West, 
is  of  little  moment  compai’ed  with  any  one  of  the  three  others  that  is  not 
in  the  least  inconvenienced  by  the  sulphur  as  applied.  In  Europe  this 
sulphuring  has  been  found  beneficial,  but  against  the  recently  introduced 
American  mildew  (Feronospora)  they  have  already  discovered  the  antidote 
ineffectual.  It  is  surely  time  that  writers  in  our  country  should  begin  to 
understand  that  a  successful  remedy  for  one  thing  in  Europe  may  not 
prove  useful  for  another  thing  in  the  United  States.  The  application  of 
washes  containing  ingredients  inimical  to  fungi  has  in  some  cases  more 
effect,  and  when  the  special  work  to  be  done  is  understood  positive  good 
may  follow.  But  even  in  this,  too  much  dependance  must  not  be  placed 
for  general  use.  Such  washes  are  only  applicable  to  the  trunks  and 
larger  limbs  of  trees,  and  owing  to  the  increase  in  diameter  of  the  stem 
cracks  soon  occur  in  any  such  coating,  after  which  the  exposure  is  nearly 
as  great  as  before. 

Without  further  criticisms  of  such  methods  of  prevention  or  cure,  it 
may  be  stated  that  something  can  still  be  offered  for  special  cases ;  but 
the  prescriptions  cannot  be  made  general.  In  the  first  place,  much  in  the 
way  of  prevention  can  be  accomplished,  has  already  been  accomplished, 
by  selecting  varieties  for  culture  which  are  not  subject  to  the  despolia¬ 
tions  of  injurious  fungi.  The  orange  rust  (on  the  leaves)  is  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  Kittatinny  Blackberry,  but  does  not  appear  on  the  Snyder; 
the  White  Doyenne  Pear  is  very  often  caused  to  crack  and  thus  become 
useless  by  a  fungus  (Fusicladium)  which  often  grows  to  some  extent  on 
certain  other  varieties  without  injuring  the  fruit  in  the  least.  Such  illus¬ 
trations  are  very  numerous,  and  when  observers  learn  carefully  to  dis¬ 
criminate  different  diseases  they  will  rapidly  increase.  Season  of  growth, 
soil,  and  methods  of  cultivation  and  fertilisation  may  be  usefully  studied 
for  the  purpose  now  in  view.  It  is  not  always  the  least  vigorous  plants, 
as  so  often  asserted,  that  are  most  liable  to  rust,  mildew,  &c.  Sometimes 
it  is  directly  the  opposite,  as  in  the  case  of  Wheat  grown  on  land  which  is 
too  rich.  Certainly  we  must  not  suppose  the  plants  need  be  in  thriftless 
condition  before  fungi  can  grow  upon  or  within  them.  There  is  simply 
some  condition  more  favourable  than  others  for  the  injurious  developm“nt 
of  the  parasite.  This  special  condition  it  is  our  business  as  skilful  culti¬ 
vators  to  find  out. 

There  are  some  special  methods  of  treatment,  too,  by  which  success 
may  be  gained.  One  kind  of  Wheat  smut  (Tilletia)  can  be  effectually 
prevented  by  washing  the  seed  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (blue 
vitriol) ;  but  this  treatment  for  the  rust  on  the  straw  is  like  smoking 
cigars  to  cure  corns  on  the  feet.  The  rust  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
see  1,  but  comes  from  spores  passing  the  winter  in  the  fields.  Bagging 
Grape  bunches  and  growing  the  Vines  under  shelter  has  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Washing  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  with  strong  alkaline  solutions,  makes  the  bark  smooth  and  much 
less  liable  to  injury  by  what  is  improperly  called  sun  scald.  The  fact  is 


the  bark  after  such  washing  is  a  more  certain  barrier  to  living  enemies, 
because  more  elastic  and  less  liable  to  crack  by  the  expansion  of  growth 
or  from  the  alternations  of  temperature. 

Something  can  be  done,  too,  by  directly  preventing  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  the  spores.  In  numerous  cases  the  winter  is  passed 
only  by  spores  on  or  within  dead  leaves.  Careful  destruction  of  these 
may  assuredly  be  very  helpful.  If  one  has  an  isolated  vineyard  he  may 
do  much  toward  freeing  his  Vines  from  fungus  depredations  by  burning 
affected  fruit  as  discovered  and  just  before  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn, 
pruning  and  burning  all  refuse,  then  the  following  season  frequently 
picking  off  any  diseased  leaves,  tendrils,  fruit,  &c.,  as  the  marks  appea’-. 
This  has  been  practically  tried  with  excellent  results  ;  but  it  takes  some 
labour  and  eternal  vigilance.  Knowing  just  how,  where,  and  when  to 
strike  is  important  in  any  warfare,  and  advantages  can  frequently  be 
gained  in  the  kind  of  struggle  now  in  question.  In  some  localities 
Apple  trees,  especially  certain  kinds,  are  badly  afiiicted  with  a  fungus 
on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  which  burrowing  in  the  tissues  causes  a  reddish 
or  yellowish,  usually  a  swollen  spot,  from  which  finally  appear  numerous 
cylindrical  spore  vessels,  becoming  with  age  fringed  by  splitting  into 
threads.  More  or  less  injury  is  done  according  to  the  number  of  infested 
areas,  often,  however,  utterly  devastating  the  tree.  This  fungus  (Gym- 
nosporangia)  has  a  regular  alternation  of  growth  on  the  Apple  tree  and 
the  Red  Cedar,  forming  on  the  latter  balls  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
fruit  of  the  tree.  These  balls  are  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
in  May  send  out,  when  soaked  with  rain,  conspicuous  yellow  gelatinous 
masses,  which  must  have  drawn  the  attention  of  all  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  battle  would  be  a  hard  one  against 
this  species  if  fought  only  on  the  Apple,  but  on  the  Cedar  it  is  by  no 
means  so  difficult.  The  annually  produced  balls  (galls)  can  be  picked 
off,  if  so  desired,  without  great  labour  from  one  or  a  few  trees,  or,  what 
is  still  easier  and  more  effectual,  the  Cedars  can  be  entirely  destroyed 
and  the  Apple  orchard  perfectly  saved.  Other  such  cases  are  known,  and 
more  may  be  by  proper  investigations.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  rust 
of  Wheat  (Puccinia)  has  an  alternate  stage  on  the  Barberry,  and  the 
latter  has  in  some  places  been  carefully  rooted  out  on  this  account.  But 
facts  show  that  the  Barberry  cannot  be  essential  to  the  development  of 
this  fungus,  for  the  latter  prevails  in  regions  where  the  shrub  is  not  pre¬ 
sent  at  all.  Either  the  alternation  is  not  essential  or  something  else 
answers  the  place  of  the  Barberry.  Suppose  this  last  to  be  the  truth, 
which  indeed  is  most  probable,  and  suppose  this  unknown  something  to 
be  as  valueless  to  the  farmer  and  as  readily  extirpated  as  the  Barberry, 
what  benefit — counted  in  money — would  successful  investigations  confer  1 
Is  it  not  worthy  of  endeavour,  fostered  by  governmental  or  other  aid  ? 
And  if  so  in  one  case,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  hundreds  in  which  the 
demand  for  information  is  still  more  urgent  because  less  is  already 
attained  ? 


A  FEW  NOTES. 

Although  the  flowering  season  of  the  wonderful  collection  of  Roses 
in  the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  is  now 
practically  over,  yet  there  is  much  worthy  of  note.  Rose  culture  both  in 
pots  and  out  of  doors  is  a  special  feature,  and  the  plants  are  this  season 
full  of  vigour  and  health,  clearly  demonstrating  that  they  find  a  congenial 
home  both  as  regards  soil  and  skilled  attention.  Several  of  the  new 
seedlings,  designated  “  Waltham  Climber  No.  1,”  “  2,”  and  “  3,”  were 
still  in  flower  in  the  open  ground  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  few  days  ago. 
Camellias,  too,  are  grown  remarbably  well,  a  very  large  house  being 
devoted  to  a  collection  of  these  plants,  ranging  in  size  from  very  fine 
and  ’  well-trained  specimens  to  small,  sturdy,  and  exceedingly  healthy 
examples.  A  house  occupied  with  Lapageria  alba  and  rubra,  the  shoots 
trained  against  the  inside  of  the  roof,  completely  covering  it  with  healthy 
foliage  and  a  mass  of  bloom,  was  an  interesting  sight.  The  young  Vines 
in  pots,  which  were  ripening  their  canes  outside,  are  grand  sturdy 
examples.  In  the  house  occupied  by  climbing  Tea  Roses  planted  out  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  Davoniensis.  Although  planted  out  less  than  ten 
years  ago,  it  has  a  main  stem  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm.  Many 
other  items  might  ba  mentioned,  but  as  these  are  only  brief  notes  they 
cannot  now  be  included. 

On  my  return  journey  to  town  I  gave  a  hurried  glance  through  Mr. 
Ware’s  interesting  nursery  at  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  entrance  there  was  a  bright  assemblage  of  that  grand 
autumnal  flower  the  Chrysanthemum.  Nearly  every  shade  of  colour  was 
represented  in  the  many  striking  and  valuable  varieties  grown.  The 
single  Dahlias  were  still  highly  attractive  with  their  gorgeously  coloured 
masses  of  bloom.  A  few  good  plants  were  seen  in  my  hasty  glance 
round  the  beds  and  borders  of  hardy  flowers.  Particularly  noticeable 
were  Stokesia  cyanea,  a  lovely  perennial  with  lavender-blue  flowers  ; 
Erigeron  Biglowii,  violet ;  Aster  Amellus,  violet,  with  yellow  centre,  and 
salsuginosus,  large  white  ;  Campanula  Van  Houttei  pallida,  lovely  pale 
lavender  ^  Tritoma  Burcbelli,  a  striking  novelty,  and  Primula  Cashmeriana, 
a  charming  species,  flowers  rich  violet,  with  yellow  centres.  Amongst 
bulbous  plants  in  flower  Montbretia  Pottsii,  an  effective  border  plant, 
with  lovely  orange-scarlet  tubular  flowers  ;  Colchicum  autumnale  fl.-pl. 
and  speciosum,  yellow  ;  and  another  gay  mass  of  bloom  was  conspicuously 
showy  in  Amaryllis  lutea.  A  few  bright  plants  were  in  flower  on  the 
rockery.  Saxifraga  Fortunei  was  still  carrying  a  few  of  its  erect  panicles 
of  snowy  white  blooms  ;  Silene  maritima.  Fuchsia  globosa,  and  Campanula 
garganica  were  also  very  showy.  In  little  crannies  of  the  rockwork 
Stenbergia  lutea  and  Nerine  japonica,  lovely  bulbous  plants,  were  a 
masi  of  bright  yellow  blossom.  Time  would  only  permit  me  to  jot  down 
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a  few  of  the  most  striking  novelties,  hence  I  am  obliged  to  omit  mention 
of  many  others  worthy  of  note. 

Kindly  accord  me  space  to  thank  Mr.  Luckhurst  for  the  excellent 
recipe  he  gave  in  the  Journal  some  time  ago  for  making  Tomato  sauce. 
My  better  half  has  produced,  according  to  the  instructions  therein  given, 
the  best  flavoured  Tomato  sauce  I  have  ever  tasted.  So  much  is  it 
appreciated  here  that  I  fear  it  will  not  “  keep  ”  long.  I  must  also  thank 
Mr.  Iggulden  similarly  for  his  “chou-chou”  recipe.  Having  a  number 
of  green  Tomatoes  by  me  when  his  article  appeared  my  better  half  made 
a  few  jars  of  chou-chou,”  and  this  also  I  consider  is  an  exquisite  sauce. 
I  hope  “  Thinker  ”  has  had  his  promised  “  jar  ”  ere  this  ;  if  so  I  feel  sure 
he  will  be  charmed  with  it. — T.  W.  S. 


JUDGING  TOMATOES. 

I  DO  not  appear  to  have  made  any  converts  to  the  proposal  that 
Tomatoes  should  be  judged  by  flavour,  but  as  may  be  expected  I,  being 
convinced  against  my  will,  am  of  the  same  opinion  still.  The  shudder 
from  a  friend  at  the  very  thought  of  having  to  taste  a  number  of  Tomatoes 
I  can  well  understand,  simply  because  he  has  not  acquired  the  proper  taste 
for  them  ;  and  the  same  sensation  comes  over  me  at  the  thought  of  having 
t9  taste  a  number  of  inferior,  and  therefore  most  indigestible.  Melons. 
‘  A  Thinker  ”  objects  to  the  palate  test,  “  which  is  not  adopted  for  judging 
Cucumbers.”  This  appears  a  reasonable  objection,  but  does  not  this  deep 
thinker  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rule  pretty  generally  adopted  by 
udges  of  Cucumbers  1  It  is  a  neat,  well-matched,  and  not  very  old  brace 
that  generally  wins,  and  not  over-grown  monstrosities.  It  is  some  sort  of 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  competitors  that  I  wish  to  see  established.  Where 
one  class  only  is  provided,  is  it  still  to  be  a  lottery  which  shall  win  ?  I  had 
the  opportunity  during  the  past  season  of  visiting  six  large  flower  shows, 
and  in  each  instance  the  Tomato-judging  varied  remarkably,  but  appa¬ 
rently  there  is  no  avoiding  this  in  the  future. 

In  most  ma'ters  I  must  bow  to  the  greater  experience  and  superior 
judgment  of  Mr.  Challis,  but  venture  to  differ  with  him  when  he  says  that 
Tomatoes  are  ”  chiefly  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes.”  At  one  time 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  according  to  my  experience  they  are 
now  more  generally  preferred  in  an  uncooked  state  or  as  a  salad,  and  that 
is  my  reason  for  suggesting  that  they  be  cut  and  tasted  when  judged. 
There  were  plenty  of  good  fruits  grown  outdoors  this  season,  but  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken  they  were  yet  much  inferior  to  those  ripened  under 
glass.  Over-ripe  and  under-ripe  fruits  are  not  fit  to  eat,  or  at  any  rate  are 
rather  insipid  when  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  and  these  may  be  much  improved 
by  cooking.  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Challis  if,  when  judging  culinary  Apples,  he 
takes  the  exhibitors’  word  as  to  the  value  of  any  culinary  Apple  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  ?  Would  he  not  rather  pass  them  over  in  favour  of  equally 
as  good-looking  and  heavy  fruit  of  some  known  kind  of  culinary  Apple  ? 
He  is  well  acquainted  with  Apples  and  judges  accordingly,  but  unless  he  is 
equally  as  well  acquainted  with  Tomatoes  his  decisions,  as  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  must  he  haphazard. — W.  Iggulden. 


At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Hokticultukal  Society 
held  last  Tuesday,  Major-General  Courteney  in  the  chair,  the  following 
candidates  were  elected  Fellows — viz.,  Frederick  J.  Cheesman,  Herbert 
Letts,  E.  W.  Serpell,  G.  8.  Watts,  Charles  H.  N.  Lavender,  S.  K.  Page, 
Mrs.  Taylor,  J  .  B.  Thomas. 

-  We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Photo-microgeaphic 

Negative  op  Psamma  arenaria,  which  appeared_on  page  415  last 
week,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charters  White. 

-  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  write  ; — As  many  people  who 

saw  the  Liliputian  Potato  exhibited  were  anxious  to  know  the 
exact  number  produced,  we  beg  to  inform  you  we  yesterday  detached 
these  from  the  root  and  find  they  reached  353  in  all.” 

-  “  G.  L.  M.”  writes ;  “  We  find  Chrysanthemum  Sceur 

Melanie  most  useful,  yielding  enormous  quantities  of  fine  white 
flowers.  Those  requiring  such  at  the  end  of  October  or  before  the  larger 
varieties  come  in  would  do  well  to  make  a  note  of  the  above  variety.” 

-  Dr.  Alexander  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B.,  sends  us  a 

bloom  of  Miltonia  Mqrelliana  ateo-rubens,  an  exceedingly  dark- 
coloured  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  very  deep  purple,  nearly  black  ; 
the  lip  broad,  crimson-purple,  with  rich  rosy-crimson  streaks  radiating 
from  the  column.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  extremely  fine  variety,  and  Dr. 
Paterson  states  it  has  been  in  flower  over  a  month. 


- With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.  Freeman  in  the  Journal 

of  6th  inst., respecting  the  returning  exhibits  prom  Chrysanthemum 
Shows,  we  should  like  to  remark  that  this  Society  will  not  only  send 
back  any  exhibits  of  cut  blooms,  but  will  also  arrange  for  the  conveyance 
of  all  exhibits  to  and  from  the  railway  station  free  of  expense  to  the 
exhibitor  on'being  advised  two  days  beforehand. — E.  F.  Jameson,  Wm. 
Hawkswobth,  Hon.  Secs.,  Hull  and  Hast  Riding  Chrgsanthemum 
Society. 

*  -  Mr.  Laxton,  Bedford,  announces  for  distribution  his  two  new 

seedling  Roses  Bedford  BELL’and  Gipsy.  The  first  is  described  as  “  a 
hybrid  Tea-scented  variety  of  the  second  generation  from  Gloire  de  D  jon 
fertilised  by  Comte  Cavour  (a  dark  H.P.).”  It  is  blush  white  in  colour 
and  very  free.  Gipsy  is  from  the  same  cross,  but  smaller  and  more  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  type.  The  colour  is  “  dark  velvety  red,  every  bloom 
coming  like  a  miniature  Charles  Lefebvre.” 

-  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  have  an  extensive 

display  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ou  view,  including  all  the  novelties  intro¬ 
duced  this  year  and  many  handsome  blooms  of  the  older  varieties. 

-  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  also  have  a  beautiful 

show  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  is  now  attracting  many  visitors.  A 
great  number  of  varieties  are  represented,  including  all  the  best  of  the 
novelties,  and  the  plants  are  in  admirable  health.  The  exhibition  will 
remain  open  until  the  end  of  this  week.  It  is  illuminated  every  evening 
at  dusk  till  ten  o’clock  by  the  electric  light. 

-  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  writes “  I  remember  seeing  a  cheap 

form  of  CARBOLIC  soap  (liquid)  used  as  an  insecticide,  which  was  very 
effectual.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  it  can  be  obtained, 
in  an  answer  through  the  Journal  ?” 

-  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  Belgian  horticulturists,  comprising 

M.  M.  A.  Verschaflelt,  A.  A^'an  Geert,  Louis  de  Smet,  C.  Spae,  F.  Desbois, 
C.  Van  Geert,  and  M.  Lubbers,  recently  held  in  Ghent,  the  following 
New  Plants  were  awarded  certificates  of  merit — Batemannia  valis 
major  and  A'^riesia  fenestralis  from  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  Globba 
coccinea  from  M.  De  Smet-Duvivier.  Cultural  certificates  were  also 
awarded  for  several  Orchids  and  other  plants. 

-  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  William  Hepburn,  gardener 

to  J.  Brunlees,  Esq.,  Argyle  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  has  received  the 
appointment  of  gardener  to  AV.  F.  Burnlay,  Esq.,  Ericht  Bank,  Kirn, 
Argyleshire.  Air.  Hepburn  is  succeeded  by  his  foreman,  Mr.  James 
Grant. 

- At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 

Society  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  AVednes- 
day,  the  19th  inst.,  at  7  P.M  ,  the  following  papers  will  be  read:— “A 
New  Method  of  Reading  the  Direction  of  the  Wind  on  Exposed  Heights 
and  from  a  Distance,”  by  Hugo  Leopold,  F.R.Met.Soc.  ”  Description  of 
a  Component  Anemograph,”  by  Alfred  N.  Pearson,  F.R.Met.Soc.  “On 
the  Injury  by  Lightning  (April  28th,  1884)  to  the  Monument  to  the  First 
Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Lilleshall,  Shropshire,”  by  C.  C.  AA''alker.  “  On 
the  Mechanical  Characteristics  of  Lightning  Strokes,”  by  Col.  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Parnell. 

-  A  correspondent  near  Edinburgh  sends  us  a  box  of  Autumn 

Flowers  and  writes  :  “  As  a  reminder  of  the  peculiarly  mild  season  we 
are  enjoying  I  send  a  box  containing  sprays  of  flowers  gathered  in  the 
garden  here.  There  are  over  ninety  hardy  flowers,  besides  a  few  tender 
ones,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Tropseolums,  &c.  Phloxes,  Pentste- 
mons,  and  single  Dahlias  I  have  only  sent  a  few  examples,  but  we  have 
numerous  varieties  in  flower.  Beds  of  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  and 
Lobelias  are  as  full  of  flower  at  present  as  at  any  previous  time  throughout 
the  season.  You  will  notice  that  most  of  the  hardy  flowers  are  kinds  that 
are  now  flowering  a  second  time.  Tritomas,  Sunflowers,  and  other  late 
kinds  lasted  only  a  short  time  and  are  now  over,  so  that  these  continuous 
flowering  kinds,  which  after  a  rest  throw  up  a  second  crop  of  bloom,  are 
doing  good  service  this  autumn.  Roses  are  still  flowering.  Dahlia 
Juarezi  flowers  best  from  old  roots,  all  Dahlias  do  that,  but  it  seems 
essential  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop  from  Juarezi  that  old  roots  should 
always  be  employed.  The  new  white  Cactus  Dahli.s,  Mr.  Tait,  is  an 
extremely  free  bloomer.  Among  the  flowers  sent  are  fine  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  segetum  and  leucanthemum,  both  indispensable  flowers.” 
The  collection  is  a  most  interesting  one  and  more  suggestive  of  J uly  or 
August  than  November. 
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-  A  PAMPHLET  on  the  Fobest  Areas  in  Eubope  and  Amebica 

AND  Pbobable  Futube  Timbeb  Supplies,  by  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  is 
just  issued,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  important  informat’on  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  Dr.  Lyons  has  been  engaged  for  two  years, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  investigating  the  matter  ; 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  inquiries  in  reference  to  Canada  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  The  concluding  paragraph,  in  reference  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  is  as  follows  : — “  With  every  State  in  Europe  and  America 
•alive  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  forest  work,  and  with  the  example  of  the 
great  forest  system  of  India  before  us — not  yet  forty  years  under  con¬ 
servancy,  but  already  controlling  00,000  to  70,000  squares  miles  of  forest 
— shall  these  islands  alone  stand  aloof  from  the  great  work  of  forest 
conservancy  and  extension?  Out  of  77,000,000  acres  it  is  possible  for 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  to  contribute,  with  advantage  to  their 
industries  as  well  as  their  agriculture,  something  like  £20,000,000  sterling 
per  annum.  The  day  her  industries  are  paralysed  by  failure  of  timber, 
now  within  measurable  distance  of  us,  this  Empire  must  descend  from  her 
high  place  amongst  the  nations.” 

-  Mb.  Joseph  Mallender  sends  the  following  summary  op 

meteorological  observations  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop, 
Notts,  in  October  : — ”  Total  duration  of  sunshine  in  month  76  7  hours, 
or  2f  per  cent,  of  possible  duration.  We  had  six  sunless  days.  To^al 
rainfall  in  the  month  1  inch.  Rain  fell  on  eleven  days  ;  maximum  fall  in 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  26th,  0  26.  Average  velocity  of  wind  10' 4  miles 
per  hour;  it  exceeded  400  nudes  on  five  days,  and  fell  short  of  100  miles 
on  five  days.  Mean  temperature  of  month  48  3^;  maximum  on  the  18th, 
fi3’7°  ;  minimum  on  the  'Jth,  29-6°;  maximum  in  sun  on  the  4th,  109’6®; 
minimum  on  the  grass  on  the  0th,  25  6°.  The  warmest  day  was  the  18th, 
the  coldest  day  the  11th.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.M.  48'G.  Mean 
temperature  of  soil  1  foot  deep  50  6°.  Nights  below  32°  in  shade,  1  :  on 
grass,  13.  Another  dry  but  rather  dull  and  culd  month.  Rainfall  less 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  nine  Octobers,  except  1879.  Velocity  of 
wind  15  mile  per  hour  higher  than  last  year,  the  lad  week  very  st  rmy.” 

-  Reports  on  Losses  and  Injuries  to  Plants  in  Severe 

Winters. — We  are  requested  to  state  that  a  large  mass  of  materials 
having  been  compiled  by  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  referring  to 
injuries  and  losses  of  plants  in  the  severe  winters  1838 — 1861,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  print  it  in  its  entirety,  if  sufficient  encouragement  be  forth- 
■coming.  Mr.  Henslow  would  be  glad,  therefore,  to  receive  the  names, 
addresses,  and  number  of  copies  desired  by  anyone  who  will  favour  him 
with  a  post-card  tj  that  effect,  addressed  to  Drayton  House,  Ealing.  It 
will  form  an  8vo  volume  of  about  450  pages.  The  price  will  be  moderate, 
but  cannot  be  fixed  as  yet.  As  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be 
printed,  as  early  a  communication  as  possible  is  requested. 

-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Durham,  North¬ 
umberland,  AND  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  last  week  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  Clayton  Street  West, 
Newcastle.  Councillor  Thomas  Gray  was  Chairman.  The  Secretary 
(Mr.  Jas.  J.  Gillespie)  read  the  sixtieth  annual  report,  in  which  the 
Council  stite  '■  that  they  cannot  but  regret  that  the  year’s  proceedings 
have  resulted  in  a  considerable  deficit,  entirely  due  to  the  adverse  wea¬ 
ther  which  prevailed  during  the  three  days  of  the  summer  show,  the  gate 
money  for  which,  as  compared  with  last  year,  shows  a  falling-off  of 
£202  Gk.  Id.  Commencing  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £57  ds.  7d.,  the 
year  closes  with  a  debt  of  £92  6,y.  \\d.,  or  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  of  £149  16a’.  (VZ.  The  shows  for  1885  have  been  fixed  to  be  held 
-as  follows  : — Spring  Show  in  the  Town  Hall  on  April  15th  and  16th,  and 
the  Summer  Show  oo  July  22ad,  23rd,  and  24Lh.  In  conclusion  theCom- 
mittee  would  again  urge  the  importance  of  a  largely  increased  members’ 
roll,  and  tru^t  the  best  efforts  of  all  interested  in  the  Society’s  welfare 
will  be  devoted  to  this  end.’’  Alderman  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P,,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  President,  and  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  Vice-President  for 
1885  ;  and  the  following  retiring  members  of  the  Council  were  re-elected  : 
— Messrs.  R.  Beall,  M’.  Dinning,  W.  C.  Forster,  W.  Magall,  1.  Nairn,  A. 
Tindall,  and  W.  J.  Watson. 


GUMMING  ROSES. 

I  should  think  the  Journal  could  hardly  contain  the  indignant  pro¬ 
tests  of  lovers  of  the  Rose  at  ihe  bare  thought  of  blooms  being  gummed 
and  tricked  out  for  show.  It  is  degrading  and  deceitful,  and  is  besides 
unnecessary.  No  Rose  in  proper  condition  requires  such  aid.  Those  who 


cannot  grow  Roses  properly  should  not  attempt  to  show  them  by  keeping 
the  eye  closed  with  gum.  No  doubt  others  may  have  more  to  say,  and 
with  more  authority  ;  for  mysolf  I  should  turn  from  a  Rose  so  artificially 
treated  as  I  would  from  a  rouged  cheek  or  a  painted  Lily. — A.  M.  B. 

In  reply  to  the  communication  which  you  have  received  from  Mr. 
.lohnson,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Leek  Rose  Society,  and  published  on 
page  214,  we  are  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  to  say  that  they,  in  their  decision,  expressed  no  opinion  whatever 
upon  the  practice  of  gumming  Rose  blooms,  there  being  no  law  which 
could  guide  them  in  the  matter. 

After  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  submitted  to 
them  into  consideration  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exhibitor  in 
question  had  infringed  no  existing  regulation  of  either  Society,  and  that 
the  prize  could  not  be  withheld  from  him. 

When  tbe  new  bye-laws  and  regulations  which  the  Committee  have 
for  some  time  past  bad  under  consideration,  and  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Society  at  their  next  general  meeting,  are  in  print,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  discountenance  the 
practice  of  tampering  in  any  form  or  shape  with  Rose  blooms  intended 
for  exhibition.  At  the  same  time  they  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  in  their  opinion  it  is  but  very  seldom  indeed  that  any  such  practices 
are  resorted  to  by  exhibitors.— H.  Honywood  D’Ombrain,  Edward 
Mawley,  Hon.  Secretaries. 


SWANMORE  PARK. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq ,  has  figured  prominently  in  the  reports  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  Shows  that  have  been  held  at  Southampton,  Winchester, 
and  Kingston-on-Thames ;  indeed,  his  signal  achievements  have  placed 
him  in  the  very  foremost  position  among  growers  of  cut  blooms  of  the 
commanding  autumn  flower.  His  great  success,  too,  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraging  to  others,  especially  young  growers,  as  previous  to  1880  he 
never  grew  any  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  nor  had  he  ever  been 
engaged  in  a  garden  where  any  special  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
plants.  He  is  thus  entirely  a  self-taught  grower.  His  engagements  near 
Liverpool  enabled  him  to  see  the  splendid  flowers  grown  and  exhibited 
there,  and  no  doubt  awakened  a  desire  which  grew  into  a  determination  to 
equal  them,  and  he  has  succeeded. 

He  commenced  showing  at  Southampton  in  the  year  named,  winning 
the  first  prize  in  the  premier  class.  In  1881  he  was  again  the  victor,  also 
in  the  class  for  twelve.  He  also  appeared  at  Kingston  the  same  year,  and 
was  first  with  twelve  incurved  blooms  in  a  splendid  class  of  ten  com¬ 
petitors.  In  1882  he  took  the  first  prizes  in  every  class  in  which  he  com¬ 
peted  at  Southampton,  and  this  against  first-class  growers;  indeed,  of 
such  high  quality  were  his  flowers  that  it  was  said  in  the  report  of  the 
show  in  this  Journal  that  “'Mr.  Molyneux  must  rank  amongst  the  fore¬ 
most  growers  of  the  day.”  That  estimate  was  well  founded,  for  in  the 
following  week  he  won  (for  the  year)  the  second  twenty-five-guinea  chal¬ 
lenge  vase  at  Kingston  against  four  other  competitors,  also  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  the  first  for  six  of  any  variety  with  superb 
examples  of  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  corresponding  class  in  Japanese 
with  the  finest  examples  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier  that  have  ever  been 
staged.  These  two  stands  have  never  been  forgotten  by  those  who  saw 
them,  and  it  was  said  of  the  exhibitor  in  the  report  of  the  Show  that  he 
would  “  prove  a  formidable  adversary  ”  in  future.  He  did  prove  formid¬ 
able,  for  he  won  all  the  first  prizes  for  blooms  at  Southampton  and  Win¬ 
chester  last  year,  also  the  challenge  cup  at  Kingston,  thus  securing  it ; 
also  the  first  prize  with  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  first  with  twelve 
Japanese,  first  with  twelve  reflexed,  first  with  twelve  Anemones,  and  first 
in  each  case  with  the  best  six  incurved  and  best  six  Japanese  of  any  one 
variety  in  tbe  Show.  That  is  a  wonderful  record  fora  ”  self-taught  ”  man. 
He  has  commenced  this  year  by  again  “sweeping  the  board”  at  South¬ 
ampton,  securing  all  the  first  prizes,  and  in  any  other  great  contest  in 
which  he  may  enter  it  is  not  very  probable  that  he  will  be  outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  prizewinners.  However,  without  forecasting  the  future, 
sufficient  has  been  accomplished  to  invest  Swanmore  Park  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest,  and  there  are  many  readers  of  the  Journal  who  may 
naturally  like  to  know  “  what  kind  of  a  place  it  is,”  and  especially  to  hear 
“  how  the  Chrysanthemums  are  gi-own.” 

Swanmore  Park,  then,  is  the  residential  estate  of  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq., 
and  is  splendidly  situated  in  Hampshire,  two  or  three  miles  from  Bishop's 
Waltham,  a  sleep v-looking  little  country  town,  of  which  the  grand  old 
abbey  mantled  with  Ivy  is  the  most  commanding  feature.  It  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  ruin — a  great  1  istorical  relic  of  bygone  days.  The  mansion  at 
Swanmore  is  modern,  the  substantial  Gothic  building  only  bavinz  been 
erected  some  half  dozen  years,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  planted  aud  the 
gardens  made  withiu  that  time.  Considering  that  fact,  no  one  can 
examine  the  mansion  covered  with  climbers  from  base  to  roof  and  the 
well-fu'nished  pleasure  grounds  wdthout  being  impressed  with  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  in  every  way,  for  it  is  only  by  the  highest  culture  that 
so  much  could  be  eft’ected  in  such  little  time,  and  a  new  place  made  to 
look  very  like  an  old  one.  There  was,  however,  plenty  of  (dd  timber  to 
begin  with,  but  the  progress  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  Conifers  has 
been  quite  remarkable.  This  can  only  have  been  produced  by  much  and 
well-applied  labour,  for  the  soil  is  naturally  very  far  from  genial,  being  in 
fact  more  like  clay  than  anything  else,  and  can  only  be  worked  for  some 
considerable  time  after  rain. 

The  site  is  elevated,  being  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For 
miles  on  every  side  a  well- wooded  and  beautifully  undulated  country  is 
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bronght  witbin  the  line  of  vision ;  the  views  are  indeed  snperh,  the  air 
pure,  the  autumn  foliage  richly  tinted,  with  on  one  side  the  Solent  shim¬ 
mering  in  the  distance  and  the  purple  heights  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  meet¬ 
ing  the  horizon.  Cbryfanthemums,  it  has  been  said,  flourish  best  in  low 
situations  where  the  air  is  damp  and  fogs  prevalent.  That  at  least  is 
what  persons  in  high  and  dry  districts  say  is  the  reason  why  London  and 
Liverpool  growers  succeed  so  well.  If  they  could  see  the  plants  and 
blooms  at  Swanmore  they  would  perhaps  admit  they  can  be  grown  on  a 
hill  as  well  as  in  a  valley,  and  possibly  colour  better.  They  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  go  far  to  see  finer  plants  and  better,  and  especially  brighter, 
flowers,  also  to  see  a  finer  range  of  glass  than  that  in  which  the  plants 
are  arranged. 

The  kitchen  garden,  a  walled  enclosure,  is  quite  new — that  is  to  say, 
about  four  years  old.  Across  the  north  side  is  this  range  of  houses, 
222  feet  long  in  seven  divisions — three  vineries,  three  plant  houses,  and  a 
Peach  house,  the  central  house  at  right  angles  with  aod  projecting  beyond 
the  range — designed  and  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Moly- 
neux.  The  houses  are  18  feet  wide,  the  back  wall  12  feet  high,  with  a  hip  of 
about  3  feet  sloping  to  the  north,  the  long  southern  roof  having  an  angle  of 
about  40°.  Ventilation  is  by  screw  and  crank  leverage,  the  heating  com¬ 
plete  and  effectual,  the  pipes  not  crowded  together  along  the  front,  but 
placed  in  lines  about  4  feet  apart  over  the  surface  of  the  borders.  Large 
tanks  are  constructed  in  the  houses  with  pipes  for  heating  the  water  distinct 
from  those  heating  the  houses.  This  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Bramham  of 
Liverpool,  and  done  well,  the  Allerton  Priory  boiler  working  most  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  path  is  along  the  back  a  short  distance  from  the  wall, 
room  being  afforded  for  a  row  of  Chrysanthemums,  or  anything  else 
requiring  2  or  3  feet  of  space.  The  Vine  and  Peach  borders  are  of  course  in 
the  front,  but  the  whole  space  is  not  occupied  with  them.  It  is  not  needed, 
for  the  Vines  are  as  strong  as  Vines  can  well  be,  and  a  Nectarine  tree  in 
four  years  has  covered  a  length  of  trellis  of  20  feet.  In  the  space  next  the 
path  not  occupied  by  the  borders,  a  width  of  about  4  feet,  Chrysanthemums 
are  arranged.  The  plants  being  tall,  this  enables  the  blooms  to  be  seen 
the  better,  though  some  nearly  touch  the  glass  ;  while  the  “  Audiguiers  ’’ 
along  the  back  reach  from  the  floor  to  the  roof — 12  feet.  It  is  a  grand 
promenade  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  centre  house  is  entirely  occupied 
with  them,  the  plants  sloping  from  10  feet  high  at  the  back  to  2  or  3  feet 
in  the  front — a  bank  of  18  or  20  feet  deep  and  8  or  9  feet  wide.  It  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  assist  in  adjudicating  the  prizes  for  the  best  groups 
of  Chrysanthemums  that  have  been  arranged,  hut  I  have  never  seen  a  group 
like  this  for  extent,  variety,  size,  and  brilliancy  of  flowers.  It  will  be 
perceived,  then,  that  the  plants  that  produce  the  prizewinning  blooms 
range  from  2  or  3  feet  to  12  feet  high.  This  house  represents  a  small 
forest  of  Chrysanthemums,  for  they  are  more  like  trees  than  plants,  the 
stems  of  some  of  them  being  quite  3  inches  in  circumference.  The  only 
similar  examples  I  have  seen  were  at  Calderstone,  grown  by  Mr.  Tunning- 
ton.  They  are  clothed  with  thick  leathery  foliage  from  the  surface  of  the 
pots — or,  rather,  were  before  arranged,  the  leaves  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  naturally  collapsing,  for  the  pots  nearly  touch  each  other,  and  light 
cannot  penetrate  such  a  thicket. 

The  plants  are  grown  in  pots  varying  from  6  inches  to  9  inches 
in  diameter.  A  few  10-inch  pots  are  used,  but  these  mostly  contain  two 
plants.  The  majority  of  the  plants  carry  three  blooms.  “  Three  blooms 
on  a  plant  12  feet  high  !”  does  somebody  exclaim  ?  “  what  a  waste  of 
space  !  I  should  want  twenty  flowers  at  the  least.”  And  they  might 
easily  be  had  ;  but  cut  them  and  place  them  in  the  scale  against  the 
three,  and  they  will  probably  be  outweighed,  while  the  three  help  to  win 
a  twenty-five-guinea  cup,  the  twenty  not  sharing  in  winning  more 
than  a  wooden  spoon — for  coming  in  last.  The  twenty  ordinary  flowers 
anyone  may  grow,  the  three  prizewinners  are  masterpieces.  There  is  a 
difference  from  a  cultivator’s  point  of  view.  Did  the  twenty-bloom 
advocates  ever  see  a  Chrysanthemum  flower  7  inches  deep  ?  The 
probability  is  they  never  grew  one  half  that  depth,  but  there  are  (or  were 
ten  days  ago)  examples  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier  that  depth  and  more  at 
Swanmore. 

Did  anyone  ever  see  the  new  incurved  Chrysanthemum  Jeanne  d’Arc 
15  inches  in  circumference,  and  as  solid  and  symmetrical  as  a  flower  can 
be  ?  As  only  a  comparatively  few  individuals  can  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting  that  bloom,  it  is  represented  in  fig.  73  with  not 
a  shade  of  exaggeration.  Plenty  of  others,  such  as  the  Queen  family,  are 
larger,  but  the  example  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  is  presumably  the  finest 
example  of  the  variety  that  has  ever  been  produced,  and  Mr.  Molyneux 
considers  this  the  most  distinct  and  promising  of  all  the  new  incurved 
Chrysanthemums.  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord  Alcester  he  regards  as  great 
acquisitions,  but  he  considers  they  do  not  stand  out  so  distinctly  in  every 
way  as  does  Jeanne  d’Arc.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  variety.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  at 
Kingston  last  year,  and  certificated,  though  the  variety  named  Mdlle, 
Madeline  Tezier  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Camberwell  is  no  doubt 
identical.  Jeanne  d’Arc  (Lacroix)  is  described  in  Lacroix’s  catalogue  in 
the  list  preceding  the  novelties  of  1883,  and  was  presumably  sent  out  in 
1882.  Also  among  the  novelties  of  1882  in  Boucharlat’s  catalogue  is 
Mdlle.  Madeline  Tezier  (Reydellet)  —  but,  this  is  a  little  confu^iJg — 
Boucharlat  also  includes  Jeanne  d’Arc,  described  the  same  as  in  Lacroix’s 
list — silvery  white,  reverse  of  petals  lilac,  while  Mdlle.  Madeline  Tezier  is 
termed  snow  white.  The  former  description  applies  to  Jeanne  d’Arc  as 
certificated,  and  grown  so  well  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  that  must  now  be 
the  accepted  name.  It  is  curious  that  in  foliage,  also  in  producing  the 
blooms  on  large  peduncles  6  or  7  inches  above  the  leaves,  Jeanne  d’Arc  is 
exactly  like  Pair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  is  the  only  incurved  variety  in 
which  the  latter  character  is  so  distinctly  marked.  It  should  be  added 


that  Mr.  Molyneux  finds  Jeanne  d’Arc  one  of  the  “  best  doers,”  every 
^tem  supplying  him  with  an  exhibition  bloom  ;  but  it  is  too  early  for  this 
year’s  shows. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  varieties  that  are.  so  promincmt 
in  the  Swanmore  collection,  as  their  names  will  be  taken  from  the  prize 
stands  somewhere  or  other,  and  published  in  the  reports  of  shows. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  Bendigo  and  Mabel  Ward  are  identi¬ 
cal  with  Mr.  Molyneux.  Of  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
first  premature  bloom  from  a  very  early  bud  may  come  with  florets  like 
the  Princess  of  Wales  or  its  sport  Mrs.  Heale,  but  that  is  quite  accidental. 
An  example  is  seen  at  Swanmore,  and  it  shows  the  advisability  of  not 
hurrying  a  sport  into  the  market  or  disappointment  may  follow.  Some 
other  varieties  might  be  named,  the  earliest  blooms  of  which  are  often 
quite  out  of  character,  but  the  variety  is  not  changed  for  all  that,  as  the 
progeny  proves. 

Many  persons,  no  doubt,  would  like  to  know  the  details  of  Mr. 
Molyneux’s  culture.  It  is  for  him  to  supply  them  when  he  may  find  it 
convenient  to  do  so  ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said  his  success  is  the 
result  of  constant  watchfulness  and  unremitting  attention,  especially  in 
watering,  from  the  day  the  cuttings  are  inserted  to  that  on  which  the 
flowers  are  cut.  The  cuttings  are  taken  “  as  they  can  be  had,”  and  not 
“coddled”  in  heat  at  any  time.  The  plants  are  grown  without  check 
throughout,  none  allowed  to  become  rootbound  in  their  early  stages  ; 
each  pot  of  the  “  six  hundred  ”  is  rapped  for  determining  the  exact  time 
for  giving  water,  as  if  given  when  not  needed  or  withheld  when  wanted 
injury  is  done  that  will  show  itself  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

Most  of  the  very  large  blooms  are  from  “  crown  ”  buds,  but  many 
very  fine,  but  a  trifle  later,  are  from  terminals  in  this  way  the  season  is 
prolonged,  and  a  number  of  fresh  examples  are  at  hand  for  the  different 
shows.  Several  dwarf  or  cut  back-plants  bear  fine  blooms  ;  but  the 
largest  are  from  the  crown  buds  on  8  to  10  feet  high  plants. 

In  one  of  the  houses  two  dozen  plants  are  arranged  grown  by  Miss 
Myers,  who  inserted  the  cuttings,  potted  and  watered  the  plants  through¬ 
out,  no  one  else  having  touched  them  ;  and  considering  that  they  have 
had  no  liquid  manure  they  are  most  creditable  to  the  cultivator  and 
decidedly  better  than  many  examples  seen  in  gardens  and  conservatories. 
Toe  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Molyneux  obviously  received  liquid  manure 
freely,  or  they  could  not  be  produced  in  such  splendid  condition. 

The  blooms  also,  or  some  of  them,  are  dressed  to  take  off  their  rough¬ 
ness.  In  this  work  Mr.  Molyneux  is  also  “  self-taught,”  and  is  now  a 
master  in  the  art  of  showing  them  in  the  bfst  condition.  In  the  work  in 
question  he  has  the  able  assistance  of  his  foreman  and  brother,  Mr.  N. 
Molyneux,  who  is  not  a  youth  but  a  skilled  gardener  seeking  a  responsible 
charge,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  where  Chrysanthemums  are  desired  as  fine 
as  they  esn  he  grown  he  is  the  man  to  produce  them. 

But  though  these  flowers  are  grown  so  well  at  Swanmore,  everything 
else  is  equally  well  attended  to — plants  indoors,  herbaceous  plants  in  the 
borders.  Grapes,  hardy  fruits,  evergreens.  Conifers,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  vegetables,  all  affording  evidence  that  nothing  is  neglected 
in  the  well-appointed,  compact,  and  excellently  managed  garden. — J. 
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Chrysanthemums  were  well  represented  at  this  meeting,  and  several 
very  meritorious  novelties  were  certificated.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Laing&  Co.  had  especially  fine  groups 
and  collections  of  blooms. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present:  John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Dr.  R. 
Hogg,  and  Messrs.  Phillip  Crowley,  George  Bunyard,  S.  Lyon,  George  Paul, 
G.  T.  Miles,  James  Smith,  John  Burnett,  W.  Denning,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  and 
W.  Paul. 

A  seedling  Pear  was  sent  by  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke,  Welton  Place, 
Daventry.  It  had  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  Huyshe’s  Victoria  in 
appearance.  The  flesh  is  coarse-grained  and  gritty,  the  juice  sweet  with 
a  pleasant  sub-acidity  ;  but  as  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  superior  excel¬ 
lence  in  use  at  the  same  time  the  Committee  did  not  think  it  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  others  in  cultivation.  Messrs.  Strachan  &  Evans  of  Wrexham  sent 
two  handsome  Apples,  which  were  Catshead  and  Alfriston.  Mr.  Valpy  of 
Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  sent  a  seedling  Apple  raised  at  Enbome 
Lodge,  Newbury,  said  to  be  a  good  cooking  variety,  but  the  Committee  did 
not  think  it  an  improvement  on  other  varieties.  Mr.  Robert  Doe,  The 
Gardens,  Rufford  Abbey,  Ollerton,  sent  a  seedling  Apple  of  Pearmain  shape 
with  a  grass-green  skin  and  an  unusually  yellow  flesh,  which  was  considered 
no  improvement.  A  seedling  Apple  was  received  from  Messrs.  Rutley  and 
Silverlock  raised  by  Isaac  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Leicester,  a  very  pretty  Apple 
resembling  Cox’s  Pomona,  but  with  a  very  crisp  and  tender  flesh,  full  of 
j  nice  and  with  a  peculiar  aroma.  The  Committee  requested  to  see  it  again 
in  March,  as  it  was  represented  to  be  a  good  keeper,  lasting  as  long  as  J  uly. 
Mr.  Thomas  Lockley,  Brewood,  Wolverhampton,  sent  a  seedling  cooking 
Apple,  which  was  passed.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Son  of  Forest  Hill  sent  a 
seedling  Apple,  which  was  not  of  high  merit.  Mr.  Piper  of  Ledbury  sent  a 
seedling  Apple  which  was  not  considered  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Burbridge  of 
Westgate-on-Sea  sent  a  seedling  Apple  with  soft  flesh  and  sweet  flavour, 
but  of  no  great  merit.  J.  McIntosh,  Esq.  (Mr.  Taylor,  gardener),  sent  three 
handsome  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearson  Grape,  for  which  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Oxford,  gardener  to  C.  M.  Shipley,  Esq.,  Twyford  Moors,. 
Winchester,  sent  a  stem  of  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  Section  A,  Messrs.  James  O’Brien,  John 
Woodbridge,  H.  Herbst,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy,  H.  Williams,  and  E.  HiU. 
Section  B,  Messrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  W.  B.  Kellock,  H.  Bennett,  W.  Bealby^ 
G.  F.  Wilson,  J.  James,  and  G.  Duffield.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,, 
exhibited  six  boxes  of  handsome  Chrysanthemum  blooms  representing 
the  sections,  singles.  Pompons,  Anemones,  incurved  and  Japanese,  and 
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eluding  a  great  number  c  f  novelties.  Among=it  the  singles  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  varieties  were  Mary  Anderson,  blush  white,  finely  formed  broad 
florets  ;  W.  H.  Harris,  bright  yellow,  large  ;  Miss  Rose,  pale  pink,  very 
delicate  and  pretty.  The  Japanese  were  very  bright  and  beautiful,  the 
incurved  were  fine  in  substance  and  colour,  and  a  box  of  reflexed  varieties 
was  very  striking. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  pretty  group  of  new  Chrysan- 


Chrysanthemums,  the  blooms  large  and  brightly  coloured.  Very  fine  were 
Carmen,  J apanese,  rich  rosy  crimson,  flat  florets  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  medium 
size  bloom,  bright  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  red  ;  Tubiflorum,  Japanese,  pale 
lilac,  long  tubular  florets;  Talfourd  Salter,  Japanese,  medium  size,  fiat 
florets,  bright  red,  slight  yellowish  margin. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leather- 
head,  for  some  beautiful  Orchids,  amongst  which  was  a  spike  of  the  sxrperb 


Fig.  73.— CHRYSANTHEMUM  JEANNE  U’ARC. 


themums,  several  of  which  were  certificated.  Of  others  that  were  particularly 
good  the  following  deserve  notice — Madame  de  Sevin,  Japanese,  flat  or  fluted 
florets,  bright  rosy  red,  white  under  surface;  M.  Henri  Jacotot,  Japanese, 
dark  rich  crimson,  tipped  yellow,  flat  or  slightly  fluted  ;  Beautd  des  Jardins, 
Japanese,  rich  rose-crimson,  flute!  ;  La  France,  Japanese,  flute  or  thread-like 
florets,  orange  red ;  Galathde,  Japanese,  pale  rose,  long  narrow  twisted 
florets;  John  Laing,  Japanese,  fluted  and  curved  florets,  deep  red  with  a 
yellow  tinge,  free  and  good. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  fine  group  of  new 


Vanda  Sanderiana  with  ten  blooms  and  a  bud.  Oncidium  incurvum  was 
also  noteworthy  in  addition  to  the  white  variety,  which  was  certificated. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  adjudged  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  for  spikes  of  Calanthe  Sedeni,  a  fine  hybrid,  wmreh  has 
been  previously  certificated.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  some  new  and 
choice  plants,  and  Messrs.  C.  Leetfe  Sons  showed  some  ornamental  Conifer'i 
including  several  variegated  forms. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  : —  , 

CcittJeya  trophthalma  (Baron  Schroder). — A  hybrid  between  Cattleja 
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eupeiba  and  C.  exoniensis,  with  pale  lilac  sepals  and  petals  ;  the  lip  extremely 
rich  crimson.  Very  handsome. 

Oncidiuni  mcurvum  album  (W.  Lee,  Esq.,  Downside). — A  pure  white 
variety  of  this  distinct  Oncidium,  exactly  resembling  the  type  in  the  narrow 
twisted  sepals  and  petals. 

Ipoyncca  Thomsoni  (Veitch). — An  excellent  form,  with  trifoliate  leaves 
and  pure  white  large  abundant  blooms. 

Viburnum  Tinus  aureo-marginatuvi  (C.  Lee  &  Son). — A  prettily  varie¬ 
gated  form  of  neat  compact  habit ;  the  leaves  narrow  and  distinctly  margined 
with  bright  clear  yellow. 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Fleeti  (G.  Fleet,  Uckfield). — A  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  variety  in  the  way  of  gracilis  in  habit,  but  with  an  abundant 
silvery  variegation  at  the  base  of  the  short  branchlets,  which  gives  the 
whole  plant  a  fine  glaucous  appearance.  It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  that 
has  been  yet  obtained. 

Caraguata  angustifoUa  (Veitch). —  A  Bromeliaceous  plant,  with  tapering 
narrow  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  bright  coral  red  bracts  ;  very  graceful 
and  attractive. 

Semcio  pulcher  (Eoyal  Horticultural  Society). — Several  plants  of  this 
handsome  and  now  well-known  species  were  exhibited  from  Chiswick,  the 
rich  purple  flower-heads  being  of  great  size. 

Chrysanthemum  Criterion  (Veitch). — A  well-known  Japanese  variety  ; 
very  large,  the  florets  flat  or  tubular,  orange-yellow  ;  handsome. 

Chrysanthemum  roseum  (Veitch). — Japanese;  bright  rose, 

crimson,  flat  florets  ;  full  and  substantial. 

Chrysanthemum  La  Bien  Aimee  (Cannell). — Japanese;  white,  the  lower 
florets  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  something  in  the  way  of  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  the 
florets  fluted  and  irregularly  cut  at  the  tips. 

Chrysanthemum  CulUngfordi  (Cannell). — A  most  handsome  variety  with 
broad  flat  florets,  intensely  rich  dark  crimson,  the  under  side  bronze-tinted  ; 
full,  fine,  and  of  good  form  ;  a  large  reflexed  variety. 

Chrysanthemum  Star  of  Whijke  (Cannell). — A  large  Pompon,  pure  white  ; 
fine  and  good. 

Chrysanthemum  Anais  (Laing). — Pompon.  Small  bloom,  naiTow  cut 
florets,  pale  yellow,  with  a  pink  tinge. 

Chrysanthetmim  La  Purete  (Laing). — Japanese.  Very  long  flat  pure 
white  florets,  large  blooms  ;  free  and  handsome. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Le  Cygne  (Cannell). — A  double  white’variety  with 
well-formed  blooms,  fine  truss,  good  habit. 

Scientific  Cojimittee. — Mr.  Loder  in  the  chair. 

Weevils  Attaching  Orchids. — Mr.  Pascoe  exhibited  specimens  of  Acytho- 
peus,  n.sp.,  from  Borneo  and  elsewhere  in  East  Indies,  imported  with  the 
Orchids  which  they  attacked. 

Orchids,  Photograph  of. — Mr.  Smee  exhibited  photographs  of  Orchids 
as  growing  during  the  summer  out  of  doors.  They  were  taken  into  the 
house  in  October.  Several  had  flowered  during  the  three  mouths  they 
were  out. 

Knot  in  Birch. — Mr.  McLachlan  showed  solid  woody  knots,  apparently 
embryo  buds  of  1  to  inch  in  diameter. 

Cockroaches  in  the  Palm  Stove. — He  also  showed  specimens  of  Peri- 
planeta  americana  occurring  at  Kew,  received  from  Mr.  Dyer. 

Masdevallia  Leaves  Diseased. — Mr.  Smith  showed  specimens  badly 
infested  with  Protomyces  concomitans  growing  in  the  intercellular  spaces. 
Mr.  Boscawen  thought  it  might  have  been  attacked  by  a  thrips.  Mr.  Smith 
had  not  observed  any.  Mr.  McLachlan  remarked  that  Portschinsky  said 
that  thrips  only  attacked  unhealthy  plants,  but  could  not  assent  to  the 
statement. 

Litium  auratum  Bulhiferous. — Mr.  Wilson  brought  stems  of  this  Lily 
provided  with  aerial  bulbs  hke  the  bulhiferous  section.  He  remarked  that 
L.  longifolium  often  bears  them.  He  stated  that  the  frosts  of  April  cut 
down  the  young  stems  of  L.  speciosum,  but  the  bulbs  left  in  the  ground 
appeared  to  be  larger,  with  bulbils  also  in  some  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
foliage  being  unformed. 

Diseased  Pear  Stems. — Mr.  Murray  reported  on  these,  and  said  that 
hough  some  fungus  was  present  he  could  not  account  for  the  injury.  He 
thought  younger  specimens  might  be  studied  with  advantage. 

Experiments  at  Chiswick  to  Test  the  Jensenian  Moulding  of  Potatoes. — 
The  report  was  sent  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  embodying  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sub-Committee.  The 
chief  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as  follows  : — 1,  Earthing  up  increases  the 
period  of  vegetation  and  amount  of  produce ;  “  except  in  one  instance 
(whole  tubers,  bent  tops,  Adirondack)  the  produce  of  the  sections  earthed 
up  for  the  longest  period  is  markedly  in  excess  of  that  yielded  by  the 
sections  earthed  up  for  the  shortest  time.”  It  may  be  also  observed  that 
tubers  not  earthed  up  at  all  (control  rows)  yielded  the  largest  quantity,  but 
the  worst  in  quality  and  most  liable  to  disease.  2,  Bending  the  haulm 
reduces  the  produce,  but  conclusions  from  these  experiments  cannot  be 
accurately  deduced,  “  nor  is  it  p)racticable  to  dissociate  the  effects  of  the 
bending  from  those  of  earthing  up.”  [Mr.  Plowright  observes  that  bending 
should  not  be  done  while  the  Potatoes  are  in  blossom,  but  before  July  15th 
and  after  28rd  no  deterioration  of  the  tubers  occurred  in  experiments  in 
Holland. — Gardeners’  Chronicle,  April,  1884.]  Moreover,  the  bending  the 
tops  is  practically  almost  impossible  from  the  quantity  of  foliage  and  the 
quick  recovery  of  position.  3,  The  effect  of  cutting  the  tubers  is  shown  in  a 
marked  deficiency  of  produce  compared  with  the  result  from  using  whole 
tubers,  there  being  a  difference  of  about  10  lbs.  in  favour  of  whole  tubers  of 
Recorder  and  of  12  lbs.  in  the  case  of  Adirondack.  4,  Amount  of  disease. 
So  trifling  has  been  the  attacks  of  Peronospora  that,  as  far  as  any  results 
could  be  obtained  to  test  the  Jensenian  method  of  moulding,  they  are  practi¬ 
cally  nil.  Many  Potatoes  were,  however,  characterised  by  reddish  spots 
dispersed  through  the  tuber,  the  cause  of  which  is  at  present  inexplicable. 
Tubers  thus  affected  are  called  “suspects”  in  the  report.  The  true  Potato 
disease  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Recorder,  and  to  tubers  earthed 
up  a  proportionately  short  time.  In  the  control  rows,  however,  both  varie¬ 
ties  were  affected.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Grote  and  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Boscawen,  that  the  same  Sub-Committee  be  instructed  to  carry 
out  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  at  Chiswick  in  1883  to  test  the  Jensenian 
method  of  protecting  Potatoes  from  the  attacks  of  Phytophthora. 

Potato  Diseases. — A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Plowiight, 


which  the  following  is  an  abstract.  The  chief  diseased  conditions  are  : — 
A,  Diseased  conditions  arising  from  causes  affecting  the  growth  of  the  plant 
itself :  (1)  green  tubers,  (2)  hollow  tubers,  (3)  supertuberation.  B,  Diseased 
conditions  arising  from  causes  external  to  the  plant:  (1)  the  “Potato 
disease”  (Phytophthora  infestans),  (2)  wet  rot  (Bacillus  amylobacter.  Van 
Leigh),  (3)  dry  rot,  (4)  scab,  (5)  spotting  or  mottling.  Passing  over  A  (1) 
as  unimportant,  the  author  observes  that  hollow  tubers  are  a  reversion  to 
the  normal  state  of  aerial  stems.  The  cells  bordering  the  cavity  have  no 
starch,  and  are  suberised.  Tubers  diseased  by  Phytophthora  are  characterised 
by  being  first  affected  on  the  surface,  as  Kiiln  pointed  out  in  1859,  as  the 
zoospores  attack  it  through  the  epidermis.  The  author  quotes  the  view  that 
the  mycelium  penetrates  the  tuber  by  the  haulm,  a  view  held  in  this  country 
but  not  on  the  continent,  and  he  remarks  that  the  former  view  is  proved  by 
experiments,  whereas  the  latter  has  not  been  experimentally  tested,  except 
that  when  cotton  wool  is  wrapped  round  a  portion  of  the  stem,  and  all  the 
rest  artificially  infected  with  the  disease,  the  protected  part  alone  remains 
entirely  free  from  mycelium.  The  deep  brown  and  opaque  places,  are  not 
diffused  but  harder  and  drier  than  the  rest.  The  cultivation  of  the  fungus 
is  easy,  but  it  soon  loses  the  power  to  produce  conidia.  The  browning 
appears  in  two  days  at  a  temperature  of  75°,  but  after  longer  periods  with 
lower  temperatures.  Wet  Bot. — Potatoes  diseased  with  this  decay  in  pits 
and  in  ground.  It  is  caused  by  Bacillus  amylobacter.  This  microbe  attacks 
the  cell-walls.  It  is  very  infectious.  To  cultivate  Phytophthora  without  the 
Bacillus  it  is  necessary  to  desiccate  the  slices  charged  with  the  former,  as 
the  latter  then  dies,  or  is  quiescent.  Dry  Bot. — This  occurred  to  a  great 
extent  in  Germany  in  1830,  and  has  been  common  there  ever  since  1842. 
The  Potato  is  “dead-looking,”  and  has  brownish  or  bluishy  spots  within — in 
old  stages  the  interior  is  a  mass  of  yellowish  white  and  friable  substance. 
It  has  not  been  noticed  to  any  extent  in  England.  Scab. — This  is  unimpor¬ 
tant.  The  cause  apj)ears  to  be  unknown ;  but  the  author  is  inclined  to 
think  it  is  an  effort  to  form  cork  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fungi. 

Spotted  and  Mottled  Tubers. — These  spots  differ  from  those  due  to 
Phytophthora — 1,  being  inside  the  tubers ;  2,  they  are  neither  so  opaque  nor 
BO  dry  nor  deep  in  colour.  No  trace  of  a  mycelium  was  to  be  found,  and  no 
conidia  could  be  obtained  by  cultivation  by  De  Bary,  Eostrap,  Jensen, 
Plowright,  Murray,  or  Henslow.  Mr.  Jensen  suggested  it  might  be  an  in¬ 
cipient  stage  of  dry  rot,  but  Kiiln  negatives  this  view.  Mr.  Plowright  adds 
that  a  crop  was  unsaleable  this  season,  as  it  cannot  be  foretold  how  many 
tubers  may  not  be  attacked.  Mr.  Plowright  also  forwarded  specimens  of 
tubers — 1,  diseased  by  Phytophthora  through  the  epidermis;  2,  mottled; 
3,  wet  rot  as  it  occurs  naturally  with  Phytophthora  ;  and  4,  artificially 
induced  on  sound  tubers  ;  5,  Spicaria  Solani  ;  6,  Acrostalagmus  cinna- 
barinus.  He  also  sent  copies  of  Rencke  and  Berthhold’s  figures  of  Bacteria, 
showing  starch  grains  in  the  process  of  dissolution  of  Bacillus  Amylo¬ 
bacter.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Plowright’s  statement  that  mycelium  w'as 
not  found  in  the  part  protected  by  cotton  wool,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  reported 
that  he  had  carefully  examined  the  experimental  specimens  forwarded  to 
the  last  meeting,  and  had  found  mycelium  throughout  the  stem,  quite  as 
much  under  the  wool  as  elsewhere.  Mr.  Plowright  alluded  to  Mr.  Murray’s 
experience  in  getting  the  mycelium  to  penetrate  the  tough  skin  of 
Champions  as  corroborating  De  Bary’s  statement.  Mr.  Murray  said  that 
it  was  only  in  the  case  of  about  three  or  four  tubers  out  of  100  that  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  that  he  had  repeatedly  traced  the  mycelium  down  the  haulm 
along  the  subterranean  branches  and  into  the  tubers. 

Potato  Sclerotia. — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  had  carefully  isolated  these  bodies  on  a 
slide,  and  treated  them  with  nitric  acid,  which  destroyed  a  coat  of  calcium 
oxalate,  and  revealed  an  oval  plasmic  body  exactly  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  done, 
as  reported  below.  He  had  found  similar  bodies  with  P.  Schleideniana  in 
Onions  and  P.  nivea  in  Parsley.  Mr.  Murray  said  he  had  found  similar 
bodies  in  perfectly  healthy  plants,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Wilson  should 
repeat  his  experiments,  and  that  he  would  test  Mr.  Wilson’s.  Mr.  Bennett 
raised  the  question  whether  malate  of  lime  might  not  be  present,  as  malic 
acid  was  particularly  abundant  in  vegetables. 

The  Potato  Disease. — A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  Stephen 
Wilson  on  the  so-called  sclerotia  found  in  the  foliage  of  Potatoes.  After 
referring  to  the  history  of  them,  and  to  the  negative  results  of  Mr.  Murray 
and  Dr.  Flight,  who  regarded  them  as  calcium  oxalate,  and  not  living 
bodies,  he  considers  those  observers  as  acting  under  a  misconception,  in 
that  they  attempted  to  make  a  parasite  grow  in  dead  matter.  Hence  Mr. 
Wilson  traced  the  results  of  “  myceliation  ”  while  the  tissue  was  living,  and 
found  that  the  granules  of  the  spherical  bodies  contained  within  the  coating 
of  lime  threw  up  a  complete  crop  of  Peronospora  in  a  night’s  time.  He 
gives  a  description  of  his  experiments  with  nitric  acid,  which,  by  careful 
application,  dissolves  the  lime  but  leaves  a  pellucid  ball  of  granular  plasm 
behind.  “  This  is  everywhere  permeated  by  sporeidic  granules,  some  of  a 
round  form,  others  of  an  oblong  form,  like  short  pieces  of  excessively  deli¬ 
cate  mycelium.  The  whole  has  a  soft  hue,  like  fine  pencilling,  and  the 
outline  is  in  most  places  perfectly  definitive,  with  here  and  there  a  break,  as 
if  part  of  the  material  has  flowed  out  at  the  side.”  .  .  .  “  A  conidium  of 

P.  infestans  is  about  half  the  size  of  one  of  these  bodies,  and  the  contents  of 
the  conidium  are  optically  very  similar  to  those  of  the  sclerotium  as  seen 
after  being  divested  of  its  calcareous  coating,  and  both  equally  give  rise  to 
mycelium.” 

The  author  then  gives  measurements,  and  observes  that  other  plasmo- 
diating  fungi  are  coated  with  lime  as  some  of  the  Myxomycetes. 

Sparmnnnia  and  Iloya  Boots  Clubbing. — Mr.  Plowright  sent  specimens 
which  were  referred  to  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  McLachlan  for  examination  and 
report. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

THE  BOG  GARDEN. 

I  CHANCED  to  call  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  on  one  of  those  hot 
sultry  days  which  have  made  the  past  summer  conspicuous,  and  having  found 
the  Curator,  Mr.  Lynch,  under  -whose  energetic  direction  the  gardens  have 
attained  such  a  high  state  of  practical  and  scientific  efficiency,  we  began  to 
examine  the  many  interesting  features  which  are  here  to  be  met  with.  It 
took  but  a  moment’s  thought  to  decide  that  to  visit  the  plant  houses  first 
would  only  add  to  car  discomfort,  so  we  wended  our  way  to  the  bog  garden, 
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■which  proved  among  the  most  interesting  features  of  my  visit.  It  is  an 
addition  to  the  Gardens,  owing  its  origin  to  Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  close  to  the 
lake,  and  is  supplied  from  the  same  source.  The  situation  has  evidently 
been  selected  with  great  care,  the  same  having  been  duly  exercised  with 
regard  to  its  construction  and  general  arrangement,  so  as  to  accommodate  as 
great  a  variety  of  plants  as  possible  which  are  known  to  delight  in  such 
places,  together  with  affording  ample  room  for  experimenting  with  those 
whose  requirements  are  to  some  extent  doubtful.  Of  aquatics  proper, 
Houttynia  cordata,  with  numerous  white  flowers,  was  represented  by  fine 
patches.  Orontium  aquaticum,  or  the  Golden  Club,  was  past  flowering, 
though  strong  and  vigorous.  For  some  time  this  was  considered  tender,  and 
was  usually  fully  immersed  during  winter,  though  now  generally  considered 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our  severest  winters.  It  is  not  a  common  plant, 
and  we  only  meet  it  in  really  good  collections.  Next  one  catches  sight  of 
the  double-flowered  Arrowhead,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia  fl.-pl.,  certainly  one  of 
the  best  and  most  ornamental  of  summer-flowering  aquatics.  It  has  large 
double  white  Balsam-like  flowers,  which  last  a  considerable  time.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  deep  water,  and  can  never  be  had  in  too  great  a  quantity  anywhere. 
The  Water  Soldier,  Stratiotes  aloides,  was  floating  just  beneath  the  surface, 
and  seemingly  at  home.  Many  have  experienced  difficulty  in  growing  this 
plant,  but  there  is  none  provided  it  is  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  and  not  fixed 
in  any  particular  spot  with  soil  about  its  base,  which  latter  it  has  a  strong 
objection  to.  Then  we  had  occasion  to  gaze  for  some  moments  on  the 
spreading  masses  of  leaves  of  Nymphma  candidissima,  with  its  huge  blossoms 
of  the  purest  white  freely  dispersed  amidst  its  abundant  foliage,  which  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  a  far  superior  plant  to  the 
well-known  N.  alba.  Both,  however,  are  deserving  of  cultivation,  being  so 
well  adapted  for  planting  in  deep  water,  and  guaranteeing  an  annual  display 
of  flowers.  Pontederia  cordata  is  a  suitable  occupant  for  shallow  water,  of 
distinct  habit  and  blue  flowers.  It  is  a  North  American  species,  and  was 
unique  until  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Beside  many  others  both 
in  deep  and  shallow  water  bearing  sure  evidences  of  enjoyment,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  plants  delighting  in  moisture,  which  are  so  placed  that 
their  roots  touch  the  water  at  high-water  mark,  a  fact  which  illustrates  the 
efficiency  of  the  arrangement,  since  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  they  can 
be  submerged,  thus  forming  a  natural  bog.  Situate  thus  we  find  the  Cork¬ 
screw  Rush,  Juncus  effiusus  spiralis,  doing  well ;  also  Scirpus  tabernsemontana 
var.  zebrina — the  latter  most  ornamental,  hardly  perhaps  in  its  proper  place, 
seeing  that  it  is  insufficiently  strong  to  support  its  long  Rush-like  leaves, 
which  invariably  bend  and  break.  It  will  need  support  in  the  shape  of 
some  thin  galvanised  wire.  It  is  growing  remarkably  free,  and  making  fine 
growth. 

Iris  ochroleuca  was  somewhat  nearer  the  water’s  edge,  and  had  made  a 
fine  clump.  There  was  also  a  fine  clump  of  Saxifraga  peltata  remarkable 
for  its  bulk,  and  the  foliage  alike  remarkable  for  its  small  size  ;  so  much  so 
as  to  make  one  think  of  i.s  being  quite  distinct  from  the  typical  species. 
The  rhizomes  were  large  and  vigorous-looking,  the  stems  upwards  of  2  feet 
high,  and  withal  the  leaves  individually  were  scarcely  one-half  the  size 
usually  seen.  Similarly  placed  was  the  Skunkweed  Symplocarpus  (Pothos) 
fcetidus,  a  curious  plant  of  no  great  merit ;  and  in  luxuriance  was  the  Sensi¬ 
tive  Fern,  Onoclea  sensibilis.  These,  like  the  Osmundas,  delight  in  marshy 
ground  and  always  make  telling  plants.  A  distinct  plant  was  next  seen  in 
Justicia  pednnculosa,  said  to  be  the  only  hardy  Acanthad  (though,  I  believe, 
J.  humilis  inhabits  part  of  the  same  territory),  is  a  distinct  plant  with  white 
purple-lilac-spotted  flowers,  J.  humilis  having  white  flowers,  both  North 
American  species.  Several  species  of  Primula  are  also  being  tried  near  the 
water.  Among  these  are  P.  rosea,  P.  cashmiriana,  and  P.  Floerkiana.  These 
are  all  remarkable  for  their  vigour,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of  Primula 
Munroi  syn.  involucrata.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  last-named 
will  survive  our  severe  winters  so  placed,  as  it  is  almost  always  growing, 
and  may  become  a  victim  to  damp.  In  shady  moist  positions  this  species 
usually  assumes  a  vigorous  habit,  and  delights  in  abundance  of  water  in  the 
growing  season,  and  as  a  rule  adapts  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  soQs.  If  it 
proves  quite  hardy  and  damp-resisting  near  the  water  it  will  have  still 
further  claims  upon  our  notice.  Evidently  happy  at  home,  forming  a  dense 
carpet  on  the  surface,  was  Mazus  pumila,  a  little  New  Zealander,  with  pale 
violet  flowers  with  white  centres.  Though  not  a  showy  plant  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  adapted  to  a  variety  of  situations ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
dry  surface  of  a  bed  beneath  trees  or  fully  exposed,  while  in  the  present 
instance  we  find  it  clothing  a  little  slope  on  the  margin  of  a  bog.  Selleria 
radicans  was  growing  freely,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  quite  hardy. 
Among  other  plants  worthy  of  note  near  the  water  were  Gunnera  mary- 
landica,  Carex  acuta,  Cyperus  longus — the  two  latter  well  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  floral  decorator,  owing  to  their  extremely  graceful  habit.  _  Of  the 
former  there  is  a  good  variegated  form  equalling  in  grace  Eulalia  japonica 
argentea  fol.  var.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus 
Cyperus.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  grace,  and  is  well  adapted  for  isolated 
positions  near  the  water.  A  fine  bush,  some  4  feet  or  5  feet  through,  of  this 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake  was  quite  a  feature  in  itself. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  bog  garden  a  portion  is  devoted  to  various 
plants  which  in  their  native  home  inhabit  shady  woods.  To  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  these  a  bank  has  been  selected,  the  summit  of  which  is  topped 
with  various  trees,  which  afford  the  requisite  shade,  the  bank  taking  a  semi¬ 
circular  direction,  being  thickly  strewn  with  the  root-stumps  of  trees.  As 
far  as  was  necessary  peat  soil  has  been  scattered  over  these  stools,  thus  filling 
up  the  crevices,  which  form  natural  pockets  or  receptacles  for  the  plants, 
and  many  are  now  fairly  established.  The  best  of  these  are  Linnsea  borealis, 
Ourisia  coccinea  growing  vigorously  in  peat  and  shade.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  alpines,  and  all  who  would  have  it  in  perfection  must  give 
it  a  place  simil.ar  to  Erpetion  reniforme,  for  where  one  grows  well  the 
other  will.  I  also  noted  Soldanella  montana  and  S.  minima.  What  charm¬ 
ing  little  things  are  these  when  seen  in  nice  clumps !  Lycopodium  clava- 
tum  and  alpinum,  Adiantum  pedatum,  the  Canadian  Maidenhair,  Primula 
farinosa,  P.  cortusoides  (true),  also  Orchis  maculata,  and  others  in  colonies  ; 
Cypripedium  spectabile,  C.  calceolus,  and  others.  Here  also  the  rarely 
seen  Mutisia  decurrens  has  found  a  home,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  succeed. 
It  has,  however,  only  been  recently  planted,  and  has  not  yet  flowered.  It 
is,  however,  among  the  showiest  and  rarest  of  summer-flowering  climbers, 
having  orange-coloured  flowers  from  .’I  to  4  inches  across,  which  are  very 
effective  and  freely  produced  upon  established  plants.  The  finest  plants  I 


have  seen  of  this  grew  some  8  feet  high,  trained  against  the  w'all  of  an 
Orchid  house,  and  it  was  planted  in  peat  and  loam,  throwing  up  radical 
growths  annually.  To  accommodate  such  plants  as  Pinguiculas,  Sarra- 
cenias,  Droseras,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  several  species  of  Parnassia,  and 
others  of  like  taste,  a  margin  next  the  grass  had  been  left  about  a  foot 
w'ide,  and  which  may  be  saturated  at  will,  and  being  thus  cared  for  were 
doing  well.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  to  be  seen  here  was  a 
species  of  Primula  from  India,  which  has  not  yet  flowered.  We  have  some 
very  fine  species  of  Indian  Primroses  possessing  vigorous  habit,  but  which 
are  reduced  to  mere  pigmies  when  compared  with  this  plant,  which  is  of 
gigantic  proportions,  its  leaves  from  5  to  5^  inches  wide  and  17  inches  long, 
the  upper  surface  shining,  the  margins  deeply  toothed  and  somewffiat  undu¬ 
late.  Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  a  distinct  plant,  and  its  flowering  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest.  Various  species  of  Bamboos  are  doing 
well,  together  with  Thamnocalmus  Falconer!  and  T.  spathifolius.  These 
are  12  feet  and  11  feet  high  respectively,  and  are  seedlings  from  those  which 
flowered  some  few  years  ago  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  and,  lastly,  I 
note  the  very  rare  Iris  lacustris,  which  is  here  a  nice  tuft.  Before  bidding 
farewell  to  the  bog  garden  and  its  occupants  I  might  add  that  grouping  is 
being  to  some  extent  adhered  to,  and  with  good  effect.  The  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  position,  with  its  construction,  all  have  a  very  natural  tendency, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  depart¬ 
ments  in  these  gardens. — E.  J. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  shows  occurring  at  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  reports  of  all,  and  the  demands  upon  our  space  neces¬ 
sitate  brevity  in  each  case.  In  consequence  we  can  only  indicate  the 
chief  features  and  leading  stands  at  the  respective  exhibitions. 

STOKE  NEWINGTON— November  10th  and  Hth. 

This  old-estabRshed  Society  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last  the  most 
extensive  and  successful  Show  they  have  had  for  some  years.  The  cut 
blooms  were  remarkably  good  throughout,  even,  substantial,  clean,  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  the  competition  being  unusually  keen  in  all  the 
principal  classes.  The  plants  were  excellent,  particularly  those  staged  by 
Mr.  Monk,  which  were  in  even  better  condition  than  those  usually  shown 
by  this  skilful  grower.  The  Assembly  Room  at  Defoe  Road,  where  the 
Exhibition  was  held,  was  filled  with  the  contributions  of  the  numerous 
competitors,  the  plants  being  arranged  near  the  -w^alls  of  the  building,  and 
the  cut  blooms  occupied  a  broad  table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  upon  which 
were  four  parallel  lines  of  stands.  A  fine  group  of  Ferns,  Palms,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  foliage  plants  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall  added  greatly  to  the 
effect,  and  the  Show  must  be  pronounced  an  excellent  one  in  all  respects, 
most  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and  the  courteous  Secretary,  Mr.  Gold¬ 
smith,  deserves  the  greatest  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts 
the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  display  of  cut  blooms  was  a  very  fine  one,  but  the 
best  examples  were  those  in  the  open  classes.  In  this  section  the  chief 
interest  attached  to  the  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  which  were  wonder¬ 
fully  fine.  Premier  honours  were  most  deservedly  won  by  Mr.  J.  TJdale, 
The  Gardens,  Shirecliffe  Hall,  Sheffield,  whose  blooms  were  in  splendid 
condition — massive,  even,  clean,  and  admirably  finished.  So  fine  were 
they  that  the  additional  and  much- valued  honour  of  the  silver  cup  for  the 
best  stand  of  blooms  in  the  Show  was  awarded  for  them.  This  is  the 
third  season  Mr.  Udale  has  exhibited  at  Stoke  Newington,  each  time 
gaining  a  higher  position ;  and  his  success  this  time  was  so  well  merited 
that  it  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  varieties  were  as  follows : — Back 
row — Alfred  Saltei-,  White  Princess,  John  Salter,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs. 
Heale,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Queen  of  England  ; 
second  row — Empress  of  India,  Refulgence,  Isabella  Bott,  Prince  Alfred, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Golden  Beverley,  Beauty,  Lord  Alcester ;  front  row — 
Nil  Desperandum,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Plenipo,  Mrs.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Beverley,  Barbara,  Lady  Hardinge.  The  second  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  Monk  for  smaller  blooms,  and  Mr.  Calvert  was  third  with  even  but 
comparatively  small  samples. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms  Mr.  Calvert,  gardener  to  G.  Kent,  Esq., 
Southwood,  won  first  with  very  handsome  blooms,  his  back  row  of  Queen 
of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  and  Golden  Empress  of  India 
being  grand.  The  others  were  Refulgence,  Empress  Eugenie,  White 
Beverley,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mabel  Ward,  John  Salter,  Golden  John 
Salter,  and  Nil  Desperandum.  Mr.  J.  Udale  was  a  close  second,  his  blooms 
being  very  good  in  substance,  neat,  and  even.  Mr  Chalkley,  gardener  to 
J.  R.  Droop,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  was  third  with  smaller  and  less  legular 
examples. 

In  the  local  classes  the  competition  was  keen.  With  twenty-four 
incurved  blooms  Mr.  Langdon,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Monroe  &  Morris,  Brook 
House,  Clapton,  won  first  with  large  even  specimens  of  the  following  : — 
Empress  of  India,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  John  Salter,  Princess  Teck, 
Guernsey  Nugget,  Alfred  Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Golden  Empress 
of  India.  Second  row. — Lady  Hferdinge,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Queen  of  England, 
Venus,  Prince  of  Wales,  White  Beverley,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Nil  Desperandum. 
Front  row. — Cherub,  Mabel  Ward,  Baron  Beust,  Mrs.  George  Rundell, 
Golden  George  Glenny,  Golden  Eagle,  White  Venus,  and  Barbara.  An 
equal  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gilbey,  gardener  to  B.  Booth,  Esq  , 
The  Cazenoves,  Upper  Clapton,  for  similarly  fine  blooms  of  thefollo-ning; — 
Back  row. — Golden  Empress,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Beverley,  White 
Beverley,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Guernsey  Nugget,  John  Salter, 
Empress  of  India.  Second  row. — Mr.  Brunlees,  Mr.  Bunn,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  Teck,  Nil  Desperandum,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Cherub,  Enamel,  George  Glenny,  Princess  Beatrice,  Golden  Eagle, 
Isabella  Bott,  Lord  Stanley,  Lady  Slade,  and  Mabel  Ward.  Mr.  Payne, 
gardener  to  G.  Paine,  Esq.,  Cedar  House,  Stamford  Hill,  was  third 
with  small  blooms.  There  was  a  good  show  of  twelve  incurved,  the 
prizetakers  being  Mr.  Martini,  gardener  to  H.  Matthew,  Esq.,  The  Cedars, 
Woodberry  Down ;  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Elm  Field, 
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Upper  Clapton  ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  S.  Gardner,  Esq.,  Spring  Hill, 
Upper  Clapton.  Mr.  Lingdon  had  the  best  six  incnrved  large  blooms  of 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  Emoress  of  India,  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess 
Teok,  John  Salter,  and  Nil  Desperandum,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Payne 
following. 

In.  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  there  were  six 
entries,  Mr.  F.  Bingham,  'I'l,  Manor  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  having  the  best 
stand,  the  others  being  mostly  small.  Ten  lots  of  six  blooms  were  staged, 
Mr.  Bingham  being  again  first  with  neat  blooms,  much  superior  to  the 
others. 

Japanese  were  not  so  largely  shown,  but  the  blooms  were  fine,  and 
Mr.  Calvert  was  first  with  twelve  varieties,  staging  grand  examples  of 
those  undermentioned.  Back  row. — Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Peter  the  Great.  Second 
row. — Mr.  Barnes,  Cry  Kang,  Soleil  Levant,  Le  Cluuers.  Front  row. — 
Pere  Delaux,  Sarnia,  La  Rouge,  Elaine;  Mr.  Gilbey  and  Mr.  Monk,  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Forest  House,  Leytonstone,  following  with 
rougher  but  bright  examples.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Grove  Road,  Stamford 
Hill,  had  the  best  six  Japanese,  a  pretty  and  neat  stand  of  Oracle,  Comte 
de  Germiny,  Cossack,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Lady  Selborne,  and  Roseum 
Striatum,  all  bright,  fresh,  and  good.  Some  attractive  stands  of  Anemones 
and  single  varieties  were  also  staged  and  attracted  much  admiration. 

Plants. — With  nine  plants  Mr.  Monk,  gardener  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq., 
Forest  House,  Leytonstone,  was  awarded  first  honours  for  excellent 
pyramidal  and  half-globular  specimens,  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  splendidly 
flowered.  A  plant  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  with  about  150  flowers,  was  especially 
notable,  the  colour  rich,  and  the  blooms  large.  La  Charnieuse  was  simi¬ 
larly  fine ;  other  good  plants  being  La  Nymphe,  Mrs.  George  Rundell, 
Soenr  Melanie,  To  Kio,  and  Mons.  Charles  Hubert,  the  worst  plant  being 
Peter  the  Great.  With  six  and  four  plants  Mr.  Monk  was  also  first, 
showing  neat  specimens  about  3  feet  high  aud  well  flowered.  For  four 
standards  ilr.  Monk  was  also  first  with  beautiful  specimens,  having  heads 
about  3  feet  diameter,  even,  conical  form,  well-flowered,  blooms  large  and 
substantial.  The  varieties  were  Mr.  G.  Rundle,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  George 
Glenny,  and  Mons.  Charles  Hubert.  Mr.  Gilbray  secured  the  first  place 
with  four  standard  Pompons,  showing  Wliite  Cedo  Nulli,  Soeur  Melanie, 
Antonins,  and  Aurora  Borealis,  beautifully  flowered.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Payne,  who  had  the  Anemones  Marie  Stuart  and  Antonins 
particularly  good.  Several  miscellaneous  exhibits  also  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  Show. 

PUTNEY. — November  .11th. 

The  seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Putney  Society  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  Putney,  and  was  unanimously  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  best  yet  held  both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits.  So 
numerous  were  the  plants,  groups,  and  cut  blooms  that  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  room  for  them,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Society  cannot  procure  a  more  commodious  hall  in  which  the  exhibitors 
could  stage  their  productions  to  better  advantage.  However,  the  utmost 
is  made  of  the  space  at  command,  and  under  the  management  of  the  able 
and  experienced  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Moore,  a  most  attractive  display  was 
pjroduced. 

The  great  feature  at  the  Putney  Show  is  invariably  formed  by  the 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  and  at  the  Show  now 
being  noted  these  were  even  better  than  usual.  Unquestionably  the  group 
for  which,  he  first  prize  was  awarded — namely,  that  from  Mr.  E.  W. 
Knowles,  gardener  to  G.  M.  Allender,  Esq.,  Putney  Park,  was  one  of  the 
best  that  has  been  exhibited  for  many  years.  The  blooms  were  of  wonder¬ 
ful  size,  good  substance,  fresh  and  bright  in  colour,  and  the  plants  also 
were  thoroughly  healthy  and  well  clothed  with  foliage.  The  front-row 
plants  were  dwarf,  2  to  3  feet  high,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
colours  for  contrast  or  harmony  of  effect  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr. 
Knowles  well  deserved  the  honour  he  won,  and  if  other  societies  would 
encourage  groups  of  this  character  they  would  add  greatly  to  the  attractions 
of  their  shows  ;  the  second  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  A.  Newell,  Fairlawn 
Gardens,  Parkside,  who  also  had  some  fine  blooms,  but  the  group  was  scarcely 
so  well  finished.  Mr.  J,  Carter,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Parry,  Esq.,  Heathside, 
^Vimbledon  Common,  had  a  less  even  but  good  group,  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens, 
Putney,  was  fourth ;  the  great  defect  in  his  group  being  the  tall  plants  in 
the  front,  which  permitted  all  the  pots  and  stems  being  seen,  otherwise  the 
blooms  were  of  a  quality  which  deserved  a  better  position,  and  there  was  a 
good  proportion  of  light  and  dark  flowers. 

fin  the  other  classes  for  specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants  the  principal 
prlzetakers  were  Mr.  Charles  Bentley,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P., 
The  Cedars,  Roehampton,  and  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  gardener  to  Sir  Thos. 
Gabriel,  Bart.,  Edgcumbe  Place,  Wimbledon  Park,  and  Mr.  Fyte  ;  but  there 
was  much  disparity  in  the  merits  of  the  exhibits,  and  taking  them  generally 
there  was  much  room  for  improvement. 

Cut  blooms  were  remarkably  good  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  competi- 
tlon'was  in  some  cases  so  keen  that  the  position  of  the  exhibitors  was 
determined  by  two  or  three  points.  There  were  from  four  to  eight  entries 
in  all  the  principal  classes,  and  many  fine  blooms  had  to  be  passed  without 
award.  This  portion  of  the  Show  was  indeed  highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
exhibitors  deserve  much  commendation.  The  stands  of  twenty-four 
incurved  blooms  comprised  some  very  handsome  specimens,  Mr.  M. 
Sullivan,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton, 
leading  with  substantial  even  blooms  of  the  best  varieties,  and  well 
arranged.  The  second  place  was  gained  by  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  gardener  to 
A.  B.  Hill,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  who  had  blooms  very  few  points  behind 
the  others,  Mr.  J.  Bentley  being  a  good  third.  With  twelve  incurved  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Schwann,  Esq.,  Oakfield,  Wimbledon  Park, 
w'on  premier  honours,  sliowdng  very  even  blooms,  slightly  more  substantial 
than  the  second  stand,  but  iu  other  respects  not  much  superior  to  it.  The 
varieties  w'ere  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mr. 
Bunn,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  John  Salter,  Prince  Alfred,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Refulgence,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Venus,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  Messrs.  C. 
Bentley  and  J.  C.  Grant,  gardener  to  J.  Brunlees,  Esq.,  Argyle  Lodge, 
Wimbledon  Common,  were  second  and  third  respectively,  both  staging 
well  in  a  large  class.  Messrs.  J.  Bennett,  J.  Bentley,  and  J.  C.  Grant  were 
the  prizetakers  with  six  incurved  blooms,  all  neat  even  collections. 

The  mixed  class  for  four  Japanese,  four  incurved,  and  four  Anemones, 


made  a  pretty  display,  the  bright  colours  of  the  first  named  serving  to  relieve 
the  lighter  tints  of  the  two  others.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  B.  Gray,  Esq., 
Westcombe  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  was  first  with  very  fine  blooms,  the  best  in 
each  row  being  respectively  M.  Delaux  in  the  Japanese,  Lady  Margaret  in 
the  Anemones,  and  Prince  Alfred  in  the  incurved.  Messrs,  J.  Bennett  and 
M.  Sullivan  followed  closely.  Several  fine  collections  of  Japanese  were 
staged  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  but  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  well  ahead  with 
snbstantial  and  richly  coloured  blooms,  very  telling  being  F.  H.  Davis,  or 
J.  Delaux  as  it  was  staged  by  several  other  exhibitors.  Mrs.  Mahood,  Cry 
Kang,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  a  variety  named  Val  d’Andorre  were  particularly 
notable,  and  several  other  good  blooms  of  new  varieties  were  included  in 
this  stand.  Anemones  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  who  had  the 
best  six  blooms,  Fabias  de  Maderanaz,  Minnie  Chate,  Gluck,  and  Marguerite 
d’ Anjou  being  remarkably  fine.  Messrs.  C.  Bentley  and  J.  Bennett  also 
exhibited  good  blooms.  The  most  meritorious  stand  of  twelve  Pompon?  was 
that  from  Mr.  J.  Moore,  Richmond  Nursery,  Putney,  who  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  in  that  class.  His  blooms  were  large,  bright  in  colour,  and  included 
several  novelties. 

Miscellaneous  plants  were  not  very  largely  represented,  but  they  were 
all  of  good  quality  and  some  were  exceptionably  well  grown.  In  the  class 
for  a  group  arranged  for  effect  Mr.  C.  Bentley  secured  premier  honours  with 
a  tasteful  combination  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  Ferns,  with  nume¬ 
rous  Eucharises  and  Calanthes,  which  imparted  much  gracefulness  to  the 
collection.  Mr.  J.  Moore  took  the  second  place  with  a  smaller  but  freely 
arranged  and  charming  group,  in  which  Heaths,  Epiphyllums,  and  Primula's 
predominated,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  fine-foliage  plants.  This  was  a 
very  light  and  pleasing  group,  an i  in  the  style  that  requires  to  be  most 
encouraged.  Several  other  pretty  groups  were  shown,  their  only  fault  being 
a  tendency  towards  too  much  formality. 

Fruit  was  scarce,  there  being  only  three  entries  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  these  were  mostly  small.  Grapss  were  not  of  remarkable  quality 
either  ;  but  Mr.  R.  Holmes,  g.ardener  to  T.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Sister  House,  Clapham 
Common,  was  first  in  the  black  Grape  class  with  tine  bunches  of  Alicante 
well  coloured  and  with  good  berries,  being  followed  by  A.  Richardson,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  G.  M.  Knowles.  Vegetables  were  exceedingly  even  and  commend¬ 
able,  especially  the  premier  collection  from  Mr.  Coombs,  gardener  to  Sir  H. 
Meux,  Bart.,  Sheen  House,  which  comprised  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Mushrooms, 
Hathaway’s  Excelsior  Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  and  French  Beans. 

The  weather  proved  very  fine,  and  a  large  number  of  visitors  assembled 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

CROYDON.— November  llxri  and  12th. 

The  eighth  annual  Exhibit’on  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants  was 
held  in  the  small  Public  Hall,  Croydon,  on  the  dates  mentioned,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  were 
an  improvement  on  those  of  former  years.  The  competition  throughout  was 
remarkably  keen,  with  the  exception  of  the  class  provided  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect ;  this  was  open  to  district  nurserymen 
only,  and  but  one  entry  was  received,  that  of  Mr.  W.  Curd,  Addiscombe. 
The  group  arranged  was  a  remarkably  handsome  one,  and  the  first  prize  was 
deservedly  awarded  to  it.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bowman,  London  Road,  Croydon,  for  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  group  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cook,  gardener  to  J.  Eyekill,  Esq.,  Duppas  Hill,  and 
H.  Reed,  The  Villa,  London  Road,  taking  second  and  third  prizes  with  meri¬ 
torious  exhibits.  Messrs.  Cook,  Bowman,  and  Roffey,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Howes,  The  Waldrons,  were  to  the  fore  with  specimen  plants,  which  were, 
however,  not  of  superior  quality. 

The  open  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  well  filled  ;  but  Mr.  Gibson, 
gardener  to  E.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  easily  secured  the  silver  cup 
given  as  the  premier  prize  both  with  incurved  and  Japanese  flowers.  In  the 
class  for  incurved  flowers  he  showed  very  fine  blooms  of  the  following  : — 
Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Queen,  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of 
India,  John  Salter,  Golden  Empress,  Queen  of  England,  Baron  Beust,  Cherub, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Venus,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Lady  Hardinge,  Reful¬ 
gence,  Mrs.  G.  Glenny,  Lady  Slade,  Mrs.  Rundie,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs. 
W.  Shipman,  Eve,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Golden  Eagle.  Mr.  H.  Alderman, 
gardener,  Morden  Hall,  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  gardener  to  G. 
M.  Storey,  Esq.,  Nightingale  Lodge,  Balham,  third,  Mr.  Gibson’s  stand  of 
Japanese  blooms  consisted  of  F.  A.  Davis  (J.  Delaux),  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame  C. 
Audiguier.  Grandiflorum,  Album  Plenum,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Sarnia,  Criterion, 
Elaine,  LTncomparable,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  La  Nymphe,  The  Damio, 
Thunberg,  Pere  Delaux,  Fulton,  Fulgore,  M.  Ardene,  Garnet,  Bismarck,  and 
Alba  striata.  Mr.  H.  Alderman  was  again  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Alderman, 
gardener  to  C.  Czarnikow,  Esq.,  Mitcham,  third  ;  several  other  collections 
being  shown. 

The  classes  for  cut  blooms,  confined  to  exhibitors  residing  within  a  radius 
of  four  miles  of  the  Town  Hall,  were  also  well  filled.  Mr.  Sadler,  gardener 
to  C.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham,  was  awarded  first 
prize  with  the  following — Guernsey  Nugget,  Fingal,  Prince  Alfred,  Golden 
Empress,  Empress  of  India,  Prince  of  Wales,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mrs.  Hali¬ 
burton,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  St.  Patrick,  White  Beverley,  John  Salter, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mr.  Bunn,  Princ“S3  of  Teok,  Mr.  Corbay,  Barbara, 
Aregina,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mabel  Ward,  Nil  Desperandum,  Lady  Talfourd, 
Lady  Slade,  and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  W.  0.  Straker,  Esq  , 
Rawley,  was  a  meritorious  second,  and  Mr.  Rodbourn,  gardener,  Coombe 
House,  a  good  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  Mr.  A. 
Alderman  was  placed  first;  Mr.  D.  Parnell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Brown,  Brick- 
wool  House,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Rodbourn  again  third.  Messrs.  Sadler,  Cook  ; 
Lane,  gardener  to  Alderman  Barrow,  Park  Hill ;  A.  Alderman ;  aud  Brice, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Frith,  Addiscombe  Road,  secured  the  prizes  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  classes  for  incurved  and  Japanese  blooms.  The  last-named  exhibitor 
showed  the  larger  Anemone-flowered  varieties  to  great  advantage,  securing 
the  first  prize  in  both  classes  :  second  and  third  prizes  being  secured  by 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Rodbourn  ;  Dodson,  gardener  to  Miss  Stenning,  Addis¬ 
combe  Park,  and  Cook.  Other  prizes  for  cut  blooms  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Sadler,  Welstead;  Reed,  Staines;  A.  Alderman,  and  E,  Mawley, 
Lucknow  House. 

In  the  classes  provided  for  amateurs  and  single-hanied  garleners  only, 
many  good  stands  were  in  competition,  notably  of  the  Japanese,  which 
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thronghout_  the  Show  were  in  .splendid  condition,  the  prizewinners  being 
Messrs.  Staines,  Brice;  Reed,  Wthstead;  Greenwood,  Dobson,  and  J.  \V. 
Jones 

The  fruit  classes  were  fairly  well  filled,  Messrs.  Eodbourn  ;  Cummins, 
gardener  to  A.  Smee,  Esq.  Hackbridge  Grange;  and  Jones,  gardener  to 
J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq.,  Wallington,  being,  however,  the  sole  prizewinners 
for  Apples  and  Pears.  For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Cummins 
was  placed  first  with  Alicante,  Mr.  Staines  being  second,  and  Mr.  Croach 
third,  both  showing  Alicante.  Mr.  A.  Alderman  was  the  only  competitor 
in  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  and  was  adjudged  first 
prize  for  neat  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

The  class  for  collections  of  not  more  than  twelve  varieties  of  vegetables 
produced  a  close  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Messrs.  Cooper,  gardener 
to  G.  C.  McDonald,  Esq.,  Waddon,  and  Rodbourn,  which  resulted  in  favour 
of  the  first-named  exhibitor,  no  other  collection  being  staged.  Other 
prizes  for  vegetables  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Welstead. 
Chisses  were  also  provided  for  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and  these 
added  to  the  effect  of  the  Show,  Messrs.  Alderman,  Rodbourn,  and  Curd 
tfjking  the  prizes.  Prizes  for  cottagers’  collections  of  vegetables  were  also 
given,  and  attractive  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Piper, 
Uckfield ;  McKay,  florist,  Croydon  ;  and  Curd. 

THE  LAMBETH  AMATEUR  aOCIETA.— November  llTH  AND  12Tn. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  this  interesting  Society,  entirely 
composed  of  amatem-s,  the  majority  living  within  a  moderate  distance  of 
the  Elej)hant  and  Castle,  is  making  excellent  progress,  and  the  Show  held 
this  season  was  one  of  the  best  in  quality,  and  certainly  the  largest,  which 
has  been  provided  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  in  1871.  A  f.ar  more 
commodious  and  suitable  building  than  that  hitherto  engaged  has  been 
obtained  for  the  purpose — namely,  the  Hawkstone  Hall,  Westminster  Road, 
and  this  was  filled  with  plants  and  tables  bearing  the  numerous  collections 
of  cut  blooms.  One  of  the  honorary  members,  Mr.  R.  Whibley,  contributed 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  Palms,  Ferns,  and  similar  plants,  which  were 
assigned  a  central  position  in  the  hall  and  had  a  good  effect;  Mr.  Davis, 
Lilford  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  exhibiting  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  which  were  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  hall  and  formed  a  fine 
bank  round  the  platform.  The  general  .appe.arance  of  the  Show  was  very 
bright,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  G.  S.  Addison, 
assisted  by  the  energetic  members  of  the  Committee — Messrs.  H.  Ellis, 
Harman  Payne,  W.  L.  Tracy,  and  T.  Child — the  exhibits  were  very  satis¬ 
factorily  and  effectively  arranged.  A  considerable  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  energy  has  been  brought  into  this  Society  in  the  past  two  seasons,  and 
with  the  same  able  management  it  is  likely  to  take  a  prominent  position 
in  the  south  of  London. 

With  incurved  booms  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Tracy  were  the  principal 
exhibitors,  the  former  leading  with  twelve  blooms  and  the  latter  with  six, 
both  showing  even,  clean,  and  p'etty  samples.  Other  prizewinners  in  these 
classes  were  Messrs.  T.  Hadden,  Child,  and  A.  Ball.  Mr.  Child  won  first 
with  six  blooms  of  one  variety  inciuwed,  staging  good  blooms  of  Guernsey 
Nugget.  Mr.  Ellis  followed,  with  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  neat  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Addison  was  third  with  Guernsey  Nugget.  Japanese  varieties  were  strongly 
and  well  represented.  Of  twelve  blooms  no  less  than  ten  boxes  were  staged 
as  compared  with  six  last  year.  Mr.  C.  J.  Pill  won  the  first  place  with  fine 
blooms  of  Japon  Fleuri,  Mdlle.  Berthie  Rendatler,  Baronne  de  Frailly, 
Rosenm  superbum,  Pere  Delaux,  and  Parasol.  Messrs.  Child  and  Tracy 
followed,  each  showing  bright  and  handsome  blooms.  The  competition  with 
six  Japanese  was  still  keener,  fifteen  exhibitors  entering  against  nine  last 
rear.  Mr.  T.  Child  took  the  lead  with  praiseworthy  examples  of  Japon 
Fleuri,  Roseum  superbum,  M.  Delaux,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets, 
Fanny  Boucharlat,  and  Mdlle.  Moulise.  Messrs.  Fill  and  Hadden  took  the 
othf-r  prizes,  both  having  Japon  Fleuri  extremely  well.  For  six  blooms  one 
variety  Japanese,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fill  led  with  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  large  and 
handsome.  Mr.  Addison,  followed  with  Madame  de  Sevin  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Howett 
third  with  Elaine.  Reflexed  varieties  were  represented  bj’  several  good 
collections.  The  best  twelve  blooms  of  eight  varieties,  for  which  a  syringe 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Harman  Payne  as  the  first  prize,  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Tracy,  who  had  capital  samples  of  Ariadne,  Chevalier  Domage,  and  Dr. 
Sharpe.  Messrs.  Hadden  and  Payne  followed  closely.  Mr.  J.  W.  Addison 
had  the  leading  stand  of  six  reflexed  blooms  of  one  variety,  showing  Dr. 
Sharpe,  large,  clean,  bright,  and  good,  Mr.  Williams  was  second  with  Pink 
Christine. 

The  Anemone  Pompons  were  especially  good.  In  the  class  for  eight 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  bunched,  Mr.  Child  scored  a  success  with 
fine  examples  of  Regulus,  Antonius,  Marie  Stuart,  Madame  Montels, 
Astarte,  Astrea,  Marguerite  de  Coix,  and  Firefly,  all  bright  and  pretty. 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  E.  J.  Whibley  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
Several  pretty  bouquets  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Davison,  Whibley,  and 
Ellis,  but  the  flowers  were  slightly  too  crowded. 

In  the  honorary  members’  classes  some  excellent  collections  were  staged, 
particularly  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  Mr. 
Hiilier  secnring  the  chief  position  with  most  creditable  blooms.  Mr.  R. 
Whibley.  who  was  second,  also  had  some  fine  blooms,  fresh  and  symme- 
txicab  Anemones  and  Japanese  were  shown  in  good  condition  by  Messrs. 
Hiilier,  R.  Whibley,  and  others. 

Plants  were  not  generally  so  praiseworthy  as  the  cut  blooms,  hut  two 
collections  of  six  untrained  hush  I’ompons  from  Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr.  Davison 
dessrve  notice,  for  they  were  well  grown  and  profusely  flowered,  and  this 
ftyle  of  plant  would  be  more  suitable  for  an  amateur  society  like  this. 
The  plants  can  also  he  grouped  to  better  effect,  and  contribute  more  to 
the  be.auty  of  a  show  than  trained  specimens  of  indifferent  merit.  Standards 
and  pyramids  were  not  first-rate,  but  the  groups  contained  some  healthy 
plants  bearing  large  blooms. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— November  11th  and  12Tn. 

E.xcei.lent  shows  have  been  held  at  Kingston  during  the  past  eight 
years,  but  not  one  has  surpassed  the  Exhibition  now  briefly  to  be  noticed. 
On  some  occasions  specimen  plants  have  been  better,  and  v'e  have  perhaps 
seen  a  somewhat  finer  display  of  incurved  flowers,  many  growers  having 
lost  their  largest  blooms  in  consequence  of  the  earliness  of  the  season  ;  but 


the  stands  of  Japanese  were  magnificent  and  the  groups  finer  than  ever,  so 
that  altogether  the  Show  was  equal  to  and  perhaps  better  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  and  the  fame  of  the  admirably  managed  Society  has  been 
well  maintained. 

Cut  Blooms. — As  might  be  expected  the  contest  for  the  twenty-five- 
guinea  chaUenge  cup  for  forty-  eight  varieties,  twenty -four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese,  was  the  great  centre  of  interest.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  last  great  cup  was  secured  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  gardener  to 
W .  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Stanmore  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  he  having  won  it  two 
years  consecutively ;  and  he  has  now  won  the  new  cup  for  the  year — a  run 
of  success  that  is  quite  unparalleled.  Mr.  Molyneux,  though  first  in  the 
great  class  at  the  Show  under  notice,  had  a  “foemau  w'orthy  of  his  steel  ” 
in  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  T.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham,  who 
excelled  in  J apanese,  but  lost  a  correspondingly  greater  number  of  points  in 
incurved  blooms,  several  of  which,  however,  were  remarkably  fine,  though 
some  were  lacking  in  solidity  ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  lost  the  premier 
position  by  nine  points  out  of  a  possible  288,  the  five  Judges  being  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  settling  the  matter,  which  they  did  with 
complete  unanimity.  Mr.  J.  Hinnell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea 
House,  Surbiton,  was  third,  and  Mr.  McPherson,  gardener  to  S.  Page,  Esq., 
St.  Leonard’s  Lodge,  Surbiton,  fourth,  both  staging  highly  creditable  collec¬ 
tions. 

We  give  the  names  of  the  blooms  in  the  “cup  ”  collection  and  the  order 
of  their  arrangement  from  left  to  right  in  each  row  respectively. 

Japanese. — Back  row — Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Japonaise,  Meg  Merrilees, 
Thunberg,  J.  Delaux,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Baronne  de 
Frailly.  Middle  row — Peter  the  Great,  Sarnia,  Boule  d’Or,  M.  Ardene, 
Criterion,  Balmorean,  Mons.  Desbrieux,  Mdine.  Berthie  Rendatler.  Front 
row — M.  Burnet.,  Apollo,  Khedive,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  La  Nymphe,  Soliel 
Levant,  Mdlle.  Lecroix,  and  Grandiflorum. 

Incurved. — Back  row — Lord  Alcester.  Queen  of  England,  Mr.  Howe,  Em¬ 
press  of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Golden  Empress.  Middle  row — 
Lady  Carey,  Nil  Despe  andum,  Mrs.  Heales,  Cherub,  Princess  Teck,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Baron  Beust.  Front  row  —  Mr. 
Bunn,  Princess  Beatrice,  Angelina,  an  unnamed  variety,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Mrs.  Cullingford,  Mrs.  Shipman,  and  Pink  Venus. 

Japanese  Classes. — These,  from  their  commanding  excellence,  demand 
priority  of  record.  In  the  class  of  twenty-four  varieties  eight  grand  lots 
were  staged,  the  whole  forming  a  brilliant  and  imposing  display.  The 
honour  of  winning  the  first  position  in  this  class  fell  to  Mr.  King,  gardener 
to  R.  Few,  Esq.,  Wolsey  Grange,  Esher,  who  staged  wonderful  blooms  of 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Boule  d’Or,  Mons.  Burnet,  Baronne  de 
Frailly,  Criterion,  Thunberg,  J.  Delaux,  Japonaise,  Magnum  Bonum,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Red  Gauntlet,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mrs.  Mahood,  Fanny  Boucharlat, 
Balmoreau,  Album  Plenum,  Arlequin,  Soliel  Levant,  Sarnia,  and  Madame 
Berthie  Rendatler.  Second  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Slade,  Claygate, 
Esher,  exceedingly  close  and  very  splendid.  Third  Mr.  G.  Woodgate, 
gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  Kingston  Hill,  with  handsome  stands.  Fourth 
Mr,  Bates,  gardener  J.  E.  Meek,  Esq.,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham.  An 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Coombs,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Browne,  Esq., 
Lawn  Bank,  Teddington. 

Twelve  Japanese. — Eleven  collections  were  staged.  First  Mr.  Fife, 
gardener  to  W.  T.  Dick,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton,  with  grand  blooms  of 
Criterion,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Marguerite 
Marrouch,  Mdlle.  Lecroix,  J.  Delaux,  M.  Burnet,  Soliel  Levant,  Red  Gaunt¬ 
let,  Madame  Bertie  Rendatler,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets,  and  Meg 
Merrilees.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  second  with  a  good  even  stand  ;  Mr.  Lyne, 
Belvidere,  Wimbledon,  third,  excellent;  Mr.  Sallows,  gardener  to  J.J.  Flack, 
Esq.,  Twickenham,  fourth,  an  extra  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  gardener 
to  A.  Nagle,  Esq.,  Kingston. 

Six  Japanese. — First  Mr.  Benson,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Roots,  Esq., 
Canberry  House,  Kingston,  with  splendid  blooms  of  Baron  de  Frailly, 
Boule  d’Or,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Commandant  Baco, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix.  Mr.  Strong,  Thames  Street,  Weybridge,  second,  and  Mr. 
0.  Orchard,  gardener  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Coombe  Warren,  Kingston, 
third,  both  staging  admirably. 

Six  Japanese  of  any  one  variety. — Mr,  W.  Fyfe  was  first  with  J. 
Delaux,  fresh,  full,  and  brilliant  ;  Mr.  Woodgate  second  with  Madame  C. 
Audiguier  ;  Mr.  Benson  third  with  Mdlle.  Lacroix  ;  Mr.  King  being  granted 
an  extra  for  Thunberg,  all  the  stands  being  very  superior. 

Incurved  Classes. — In  the  class  of  twenty-four  blooms  there  were  three 
competitors,  Mr.  Molyneux  being  placed  first  with  practically  the  same 
varieties  as  in  the  cup  class — good-sized  solid  and  weU-finished  flow'ers. 
Mr.  Woodgate  was  second  with  a  fine  stand,  in  which  Novelty  was  of 
striking  excellence.  The  third  prize  was  properly  withheld,  the  fourth 
going  to  Mr.  Powell,  The  Gardens,  Powderham  Castle.  Twelve  collections 
were  staged  in  the  class  of  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Strong  winning  with 
splendid  examples  of  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Queen  of 
England,  and  Golden  Queen  of  England  in  the  back  row  ;  Cherub,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Mrs.  W.  Shipman  second  row  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  Mr.  Jay,  Lady  Slade,  and  a  particularly  neat  bloom  of  Mabel 
Ward  in  the  front.  Second  Mr.  E.  Coombs,  very  even  and  good  ;  third  Mr. 
Fyfe  ;  fourth  Mr.  Lynes  ;  and  fifth  Mr.  Stephenson,  gardener  to  J.  Bull, 
Esq.,  Redholme,  Teddington. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms  first  Mr.  Benson  ;  second  Mr.  Slade,  gardener 
to  Lady  Bowater,  Richmond  Park ;  and  third  Mr.  C.  Orchard.  In  the  class 
for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  first  Mr.  Molyneux  with  Princess  of 
Wales,  second  Mr.  Strong  with  Queen  of  England,  and  third  Mr.  King, 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  all  in  fine  condition. 

Twelve  reflexed  blooms  in  eight  varieties. — First  Mr.  Molyneux  with 
King  of  Crimsons  (3),  Golden  Christine  (2),  Pink  Christine  (2),  Mrs. 
Forsyth  (2),  Phidias,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Dr.  Sharpe.  Second  Mr.  Slade, 
third  Mr.  Child.  Six  collections  were  staged. 

Twelve  Anemones  in  not  less  than  six  varieties. — First  Mr.  Molyneux — 
with  Mdlle.  Cabrol  (3),  Fabias  de  Maderanaz  (4),  Fleur  de  Marie  (2),  Lady 
Margaret  (2),  Mrs.  Pethers,  and  Dorothhe  Souille,  eleven  collections  being 
staged,  but  the  names  of  the  other  prizetakers  were  accidentally  overlooked. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  distinct  three  stems  as  cut  to  form  a 
bunch,  Mr.  Molyneux  received  the  first  award  for  a  collection  containing 
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three  single  flowers  of  each  variety  to  a  bunch,  while  the  other  collections 
were  set  up  in  clusters  without  any  disbudding  at  all.  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Lyne  were  second  and  third  respectively,  while  for  twelve  bunches  of  Anemones 
the  honours  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Furze,  Kos?lands,  Teddington ;  Mr.  Molyneux 
and  Mr.  Lyne  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

The  following  Japanese  were  certificated  by  the  J udges,  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  being  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  : — 

Val  d’A^idorre. — A  large  full  flower,  with  broad  and  slightly  drooping 
florets  ;  colour  bright  chestnut  red. 

Beaute  des  Jardins. — A  rather  small  but  very  compact  flower,  with 
roundish  florets  ;  colour  crimson  magenta,  very  rich. 

Flamme  de  Punch. — A  large  full  flower,  with  long  drooping  florets  ; 
colour  golden-amber,  deeping  to  bronze  ;  bright  and  effective. 

Plants. — Many  of  the  specimen  plants  were  staked  out  unduly,  and  the 
lacing  of  the  stems  of  others  was  too  apparent.  Seven  groups  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  arranged  for  effect  were  studded  around  the  sides  of  the  large 
hall,  producing  a  fine  effect.  Mr.  Orchard,  gardener  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq., 
Kingston  Hill,  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize.  His  collection  was 
admirably  arranged,  the  colours  wel.1  blended,  the  foliage  throughout  of  a 
most  beautiful  deep  green  and  feathered  right  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pots, 
while  his  plants  ranged  from  2  feet  at  the  front  to  6  feet  at  the  back,  and 
contained  many  of  the  new  varieties,  as  well  as  a  general  selection  of  the 
best  older  sorts.  Mr.  Buss,  gardener  to  A.  S.  Price,  Esq.,  Ewell,  secured  the 
second  place  with  a  collection  that  contained  good  flowers  but  a  falling  off 
towards  the  front,  while  others  were  a  trifle  too  crowded.  Mr.  W.  Burns, 
gardener  to  H.  A.  Bigg,  Esq.,  Wykeham  Lodge,  Hersham,  was  placed  third, 
Mr.  T.  Glover  fourth,  Mr.  Lynes  fifth,  all  exhibiting  groups  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit. 

The  trained  plants  were  not  numerous,  but  the  prizewinners  were  gene¬ 
rally  neat  and  of  good  quality.  The  premier  award  for  six  specimens  fell 
to  Mr.  King  for  plants  averaging  4  feet  in  diameter  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr. 
Bunn,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Lady  Hardinge,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Mrs.  Haliburton. 
Mr.  J.  Sallows,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Flack,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  was  placed 
second,  and  Mr.  Watson  third.  The  awards  for  three  were  shared  by  Mr. 
Trussler,  gardener  to  J.  Shand,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R.  Cante,  gardener  to  J.  P. 
Robinson,  Esq.,  Esher,  who  were  first  and  second  respectively.  Trained 
standards  were  well  done  by  Messrs.  Cante,  Trussler,  and  Sallows,  who 
were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

For  three  trained  Japanese  several  collections  competed.  Mr.  King  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  prize  for  large  plants  of  Bouquet  Fait,  La  Nymphe,  and 
Sofranum  ;  Messrs.  Trussler  the  second  ;  ilr.  Sallows  the  third  ;  and  Mr. 
Orchard  the  fourth. 

For  six  trained  Pompons  Mr.  Lynes  led  the  way  with  profusely  flowered 
plants  of  Rosinante,  Firefly,  St.  Thais,  St.  Michell,  Lilac  and  White  Cedo 
Nulli;  Mr.  Watson  was  placed  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Martin  &  Child  equal 
third.  Mr.  Lynes  was  the  premier  exhibitor  of  standard  Pompons,  and  bis 
plants  were  not  distorted  by  overtraining. 

For  the  beat  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  for  effect  three  collections 
were  arranged.  Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Evitt,  Esq.,  Worcester  Park, 
was  worthily  awarded  the  premier  position  with  a  collection  of  Palms  and 
other  decorative  plants,  tastefully  interspersed  with  Calanthes  and  fringed 
with  Ferns.  Mr.  Attrill,  gardener  to  Lady  Freake,  Bank  Grove,  Kingston, 
received  second  honours,  and  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  J.  Forde,  Esq.,  Elm 
Lodge,  Surbiton,  the  third. 

Primulas,  Cyclamens,  berried  plants,  table  decorations,  and  table  plants 
were  all  well  and  numerously  exhibited,  but  fruit  was  conspicuous  almost 
by  its  entire  absence,  for  while  several  classes  are  set  apart,  there  were  only 
two  collections  of  Apples  and  one  collection  of  fruit  for  competition,  plainly 
indicating  its  scarcity  in  the  neighbourhood.  Messrs.  Jackson  staged 
admirably  coloured  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  the  true 
Victoria  Hamburgh  Grapes. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY,  ROYAL  AQUARIUM.— NOVEMBER  12th  AND  ISTH. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  Exhibition  was  opened  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  yesterday 
(Wednesday),  one  of  the  best  of  the  thirty-eight  held  by  this  Society  under 
its  present  and  former  titles.  A  large  number  of  valuable  prizes  was  offered, 
and  the  result  of  this  well-judged  liberality  was  extremely  keen  competition 
in  all  the  leading  classes,  combined  with  most  praiseworthy  quality.  The 
cut  blooms  were  especially  fine,  and  all  the  sections  were  admirably  repre¬ 
sented.  Plants  and  Grapes  were  numerous  and  were  tastefully  arranged 
along  one  side  of  the  hall  and  around  the  two  end  fountains,  producing  a 
much  better  effect  than  has  usually  been  the  case,  as  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  could  be  obtained  from  either  end.  The  blooms  were  placed  upon 
tables  down  the  centre  of  the  hall,  the  boxes  being  arranged  in  three  rows 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  exten¬ 
sively  and  well  represented ;  but  owing  to  the  great  space  occupied  by  the 
other  exhibits  these  had  to  be  consigned  to  the  galleries.  Miscellaneous 
plants  were  arranged  between  the  groups  of  Chiysanthemums  and  added 
greatly  to  the  general  effect ;  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  being  much 
admire  i. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Show  was  concentrated  in  the  class  for  forty- 
eight  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  and 
the  same  number  of  Japanese.  In  a  strong  competition  of  eight  exhibitors 
Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Chalfont  Park  Gardens,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  premier  prize  of  i'15,the  largest  money  prize  ever  offered  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  he  well  deserved  the  honour,  for  his  blooms  were  exceedingly 
fine,  even,  fresh,  and  substantial  throughout.  The  incurved  blooms  were 
of  moderate  size,  very  even  and  fresh.  The  varieties  were  as  follow.  Back 
row — Empress  Eugenie,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  and  Jeanne 
d’Arc.  Second  row — Jeanne  d’Arc,  Prince  Alfred,  John  Salter,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lady  Hardinge,  White  Venus,  Lord  Wolseley.  Front 
row — Princess  Beatrice,  Barbara,  Princess  of  Teck,  Refulgence,  Cherub,  Lord 
Alcester,  Barbara,  and  Venus.  The  Japanese  were  much  finer  than  Mr. 
Gibson’s,  veiy  handsome  samples  of  the  following  varieties,  several  being 
exceptionally  good.  Back  row— Comtesse  de  Beauregarde,F.  A.  Davis,  Mdme. 
C.  Audiguier,  Boule  d’Or,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Thun- 
berg,  Comtesse  de  Beauregarde.  Secondrow — Fanny  Boucharlat,  Thunberg, 


Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets,  M.  Ardene,  Soleil  Levant,  F anny  Boucharlat, 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  Front  row — Agrements 
de  la  Nature,  Roseum  Superbum,  Album  Plenum,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Madame 
Moulise,  J.  Delaux,  Hiver  Fleuri,  and  Grandiflorum.  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener 
to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham,  was  placed  second,  his  blooms 
being  large,  but  a  little  past  their  best.  He  had  very  fine  incurved  blooms, 
the  back  row  comprising  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England, 
Empress  of  India,  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Alcester,  Alfred  Salter,  and 
Empress  of  India.  The  others  were  good,  but  not  quite  so  fresh  and  even  as 
the  first  blooms.  The  Japanese  comprised  handsome  specimens  of  J .  Delaux. 
Thunberg,  Album  Plenum,  Arlequin,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Grandiflorum, 
The  third  place  was  gained  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight,  Cornstiles  Gardens, 
Twyford,  Winchester,  who  had  a  neat  collection,  but  not  of  remarkable 
size. 

For  twenty -four  incurved  blooms  the  premier  prize  was  won  as  usual  ny 
Mr.  E,  Sanderson,  St.  Mary’s  Road,  Harlesden,  who  had  particularly  fine 
blooms  of  the  following  varieties.  Back  row. — Alfred  Salter,  Emily  Dale, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Princess  of  Teck,  and  Empress  of  India.  Second  row. — Madame 
Madeline  Tezier,  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  Princess  Beatrice,  John  Salter,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Princess  of  Wales,  Barbara,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman.  Third  row. — Mr. 
Brunlees,  .Tardin  des  Plantes,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mabel  Ward,  Golden  Eagle, 
Cherub,  Yellow  Perfection,  and  Antonelli.  Mr.  J.  R.  Wildman,  Oaklands, 
Grove  Road,  Clapham  Park,  was  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son, 
Chelmsford,  were  third.  There  were  twelve  competitors.  Mr.  E.  Sanderson 
won  the  first  prize  with  twelve  incurved,  having  handsome  even  blooms ; 
Mr.  C.  Herrin  was  a  close  second ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Springbet,  Hammond 
Street,  Cheshunt,  was  third,  amongst  sixteen  exhibitors,  all  staging  good 
blooms.  With  eighteen  incurved  Mr.  E.  Berry,  Roehampton,  Mr.  Sander¬ 
son,  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  Hope  House,  Windermere  Hill,  won  the  three  prizes, 
showing  well.  There  were  four  exhibitors.  With  six  blooms  of  one  variety 
of  incurved,  Mr.  Wills,  The  Firs,  Bassett,  Southampton,  was  first  with 
Lord  Alcester,  large,  substantial,  and  handsome,  being  followed  by  Mr. 
Calvert  with  Empress  of  India,  large  and  good. 

There  were  nine  stands  of  twenty-four  Japanese,  the  premier  collection 
being  that  from  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  which  included  grand  blooms  of  Comtesse  de 
Beauregarde,  Boule  d’Or,  J.  Delaux,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Baronne  de  Frailly, 
Thunberg,  Roseum  Superbum,  and  Agrements  de  la  Nature^  amongst  ma.ny 
others,  all  good,  large,  and  finely  coloured.  Second  Mr.  Prinbet  and  third 
Mr.  J.  J.  Lowry,  gardener,  Belmont,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  the  latter  showing 
very  good  blooms.  Eleven  competitors  entered  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  Herrin  being  first  with  grand  examples  of  L’lncom- 
parable,  M.  Delaux,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Peter  the  Great,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  M. 
Desbrieux,  and  F.  A.  Davis.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of_  one  variety 
Madame  C.  Audiguier  and  Baronne  de  Frailly  were  the  leading  varieties, 
the  first-named  being  capitally  shown. 

In  the  mixed  class  for  four  Japanese,  four  incurved  and  four  Anemones, 
Mr.  Herrin  took  the  lead,  showing  The  Damio,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and 
Duchess  of  Albany,  very  fine  amongst  the  Japanese  ;  Queen  of  England 
and  John  Salter  amongst  the  incurved  ;  and  Lady  Margaret,  Madame  Berthie, 
Pigmy,  and  Fabias  de  Maderanaz  amongst  the  Anemones.  The  second  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Lowry,  who  had  a  very  fine  Thunberg,  Mrs.  Pethers,  and 
Gluck. 

Anemones  were  very  fine,  Mr.  Herrin  securing  the  premier  place  with 
handsome  blooms  of  Fabias  de  Maderanaz,  Lady  Margaret,  Sceur  Dorothee 
Souille,  Minnie  Chate,  Mrs.  Pethers,  Madame  Godereau.  Mr.  M.  Sullivan, 
Downshire  House  Gardens,  Roehampton,  was  a  good  second ;  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jukes,  Hope  House,  Winchester,  was  third. 

The  principal  exhibitor  of  specimen  plants  was  Mr.  Monk,  Leytonstone, 
whose  plants  are  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Show.  The 
best  groups  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Harding,  gardener  to  J.  Starling,  Esq., 
The  Chestnuts,  Gunnersbury ;  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Camberwell;  and  Mr.  G^ 
Stevens,  Putney.  * 

The  principal  class  in  the  fruit  section  was  that  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Grapes,  in'  which  there  were  four  competitors.  Mr.  Pratt,  The  Gardens, 
Longleat,  was  placed  first  with  large  examples  of  Alicante,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  with  good  Lady  Downe’s,  four  bunches  of  each.  Mr.  S.  Castle, 
West  Lynn,  Norfolk,  was  second  with  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  Golden  Queen, 
and  Gros  Colman,  three  bunches  of  each,  the  black  Grapes  very  large  and 
fairly  coloured.  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Streat- 
ham  Common,  was  third  with  smaller  but  well-finished  bunches  of  Alicante, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Apples  and  Pears  were 
numerously  shown,  but  the  awards  were  not  announced  until  late. 

The  competition  was  very  keen  for  Mes-rs.  Sutton  »&  Sons’  prizes  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  thirteen  exhibitors  entering  the  lists.  Mr.  J.  May, 
gardener  to  Capt.  Le  Blanc,  Northau  House,  Barnet,  was  first  with  a  fine 
clear  collection,  comprising  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  Tomatoes,  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers,  Selected  Sprouts,  Leeks,  Celery,  and  Potatoes.  The  other 
prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  H.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  Rood 
Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge,  who  was  a  close  second.  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard, 
Bridge,  Canterbury,  was  third  ;  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Brass$y, 
Esq.,  Preston  Hall  Gardens,  Aylesford,  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  Woodward,  Blands- 
Farm,  Isle  worth,  Middlesex,  fifth.  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons’  prizes  for  a 
collection  brought  ten  exhibitors,  all  showing  fine  produce,  but  the  awards 
were  not  announced  sufficiently  early  for  us  to  obtain  them.  Potatoes  were 
also  largely  represented,  the  competition  being  very  keen. 


SOUTHAMPTON— November  6th  and  7th. 

The  autumn  Exhibition  of  this  popular  Society  was  held  in  the  Skating 
Rink,  Southampton,  but  the  increase  in  both  the  number  of  exhibitors  and 
exhibits  compelled  the  Executive  to  devote  the  whole  of  this  spacious 
building  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Chrysanthemums  ;  the  Bird  Show,  which 
is  held  in  connection,  and  usually  held  in  the  same  building,  having  been 
transferred  to  another  portion  of  the  building,  together  with  the  vegetables 
and  other  miscellaneous  productions.  The  groups,  specimen  plants,  and  cut 
blooms  throughout  were  of  more  than  ordinary  quality.  Such  a  marked 
improvement  has  been  made  here  in  past  few  years  in  the  culture  and 
training  of  specimen  plants  that  the  exhibitors  of  Southampton  can  hold 
their  own  against  other  exhibitions  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Class  1,  for 
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groups  arranged  in  a  space  8  feet  by  5  feet,  quality  and  general  effect  to  be 
the  leading  feature,  Mr.  J.  Allen,  gardener  to  J.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Elmfield  Hill, 
was  awarded  the  first  place  for  dwarf-grown  plants  carrying  well-built 
flowers,  and  very  effective.  Mr.  T.  Osborne,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq., 
Wilton  House,  received  second  honours  with  plants  much  taller,  but  with 
good  flowers  ;  Mr.  Blandford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hazelfoot,  Moorhill,  the  third 
place;  and  Mr.  Shadwell,  gardener  to  H.  Morant,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Ring- 
wood,  the  fourth  priz’.  For  six  plants,  incurved  or  reflexed,  Mr.  Wills, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Bassett,  The  Firs,  Southampton,  was  a  very  good  first, 
exhibiting  plants  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  carrying  well-developed 
flowers  ;  the  varieties  were  Mrs.  Sharpe,  a  grand  plant ;  Lord  Alcester, 
Chevalier  Homage,  Pink  Christine,  Gloria  Mirndi,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  Mr. 
Allen,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq.,  took  second  honours  for  a  very  good 
collection  of  Alfred  Salter,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Snowball,  Pink  Christine,  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  Mr.  Kings,  gardener  to  Lieut.-Col.  Macleay,  Lyndhurst, 
received  the  third  prize,  all  exhibiting  well.  For  four  plants  Mr,  Allen  is 
first  with  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Golden  Christine,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  Christine,  all 
profusely  flowered  and  neatly  trained.  Mr.  W.  Joy,  Shirley,  was  placed 
second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  H.  G.  L.  Crichton,  Netley 
Castle,  third.  The  six  Japanese  plants  of  Mr.  Wills  were  marvels  of  cultural 
skill  and  training,  most  of  the  plants  containing  from  200  to  300  flowers, 
particularly  La  Nymphe  and  Hiver  Fleuri ;  his  other  varieties  were  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Soliel  Levant,  Madame  Berthie  Rendatler,  and  Lady 
Selborne.  Messrs.  Joy  and  Bailey  were  placed  second  and  third  respectively 
with  plants  that  sometimes  are  worthy  of  first  honours.  For  four  Japanese 
Mr.  Allen  was  a  good  first  with  Bouquet  Fait,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Madame  Berthie  Rendatler,  and  La  Nymphe,  all  neatly  trained  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  flowered.  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to  R.  R. 
Scott,  Esq.,  Shirley,  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

In  the  class  for  six  plants,  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Joy,  Dove,  and  Ransom 
have  the  honours  between  them  ;  and  for  single  specimen  plant  Messrs. 
Wills,  Kings,  Joy,  and  Allen  were  the  prizetakers  in  order  of  their  names. 

Cut  Blooms. — Twelve  classes  were  set  apart  for  cut  blooms,  the  whole  of 
which  were  most  keenly  contested.  In  some  of  the  classes  there  were  fifteen 
competitors,  and  throughout  the  blooms  were  distinguished  by  their 
general  high  quality  and  freshness  of  colour.  The  most  important  class 
was  that  for  twenty-four  varieties,  distinct,  sixteen  incurved  or  reflexed 
and  eight  Japanese.  As  there  were  eight  collections  staged,  and  the  back 
row  M’as  composed  throughout  of  Japanese,  while  the  two  front  rows  were 
made  up  of  the  incurved  and  reflexed,  it  produced  a  most  brilliant  effect. 
Mr.  Molyneux,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  gained  the  premier  position  for  a  magnificent  collection,  consisting 
of  the  following  : — Japanese  ;  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Thunberg,  J.  Delaux,  very  bright  and  distinct ;  Meg  Merrilees,  M.  Ardene, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  and  Madame  Chas.  Audiguier.  In  the  second  there  were 
Golden  Empress,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Alfred  Salter,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Queen  of  England,  King  of  Crimsons,  Lord  Alcester,  Princess  of  Wales, 
good;  Venus,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mr. 
Heales,  magnificent ;  and  Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Melville,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Flight, 
Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  was  a  very  fair  second.  His  collection 
contained  some  very  large  and  solid  flowers ;  King  of  the  Crimsons,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Eve  being  among  the  best.  Mr. 
Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  The  Firs,  Basset,  was  placed  third,  most  of 
his  b-^ing  very  large,  but  lacked  refinement.  King  of  the  Crimsons,  which  is 
always  shown  at  Southampton  in  good  condition;  Miss  Mary  Morgan, 
Snowball,  and  Lord  Alcester  were  large  and  compact.  Mr.  Osborne, 
gardener  to  J.  H.  Buchan,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Wilton  House,  was  awarded  fourth 
honours  for  a  very  good  collection. 

For  twenty-four,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  (open),  there  were  six 
competitors.  Mr.  ilolyneu.x  was  again  awarded  first  honours  for  a  collection 
staged  w'ith  his  usual  excellence.  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Criterion,  Flamme  de  Punch,  Meg  Merrilees,  Peter  the  Great, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  and  a  second  bloom  of  Mad.  C.  Audiguier  composed  the 
back  row ;  and  it  must  be  here  observed  that,  as  only  eighteen  varieties  are 
required,  in  reading  the  names  of  each  collection  from  left  to  right  the  same 
variety  may  be  named  more  than  onc“.  In  the  second  row  there  were 
Golden  Empress,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of 
India,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  and  Princess  of 
Wales  ;  while  the  front  row  contained  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Prince-s  Teck,  Mr.  Howe,  Pnnce-s  of  Wales,  Alfred  Salter,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Wills  were 
.awarded  respectively  second  and  third  honours  for  good  collections,  while  an 
extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  A  G.  Driver,  Fareham. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  well  ahead 
of  the  other  eight  collections  staged  with  Golden  Empress,  Princess  of 
Wales,  gi-and  ;  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Hero  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Cherub,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Prince  Alfred,  Jardindes  Plantes, 
Alfred  Salter,  and  Princess  Teck.  Mr.  Wills  obtained  second  honours  for  a 
good  collection.  Messrs.  Drover  gained  the  third,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  gardener 
to  R.  Moss,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Weston  Grove,  the  fourth  positions. 

For  twelve  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  di-tinct,  there  were  eleven  boxes 
staged,  and  here  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Molyneux  ran  each  other  very  closely 
indeed,  both  collections  being  most  evenly  matched.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration  the  palm  of  honour  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  whose 
blooms,  taken  collectively,  were  the  brightest,  while  a  few  were  of  greater 
depth.  Mr.  Molyneux’s  collection  consisted  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Criterion,  M.  Ardene,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Japonaise,  M.  Delaux,  Thunberg, 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Golden  Dragon,  .T.  Delaux,  fine  telling  variety;  M. 
Burnet,  good  ;  and  Triomphe  du  Nord.  In  Mr.  Wills’s  there  were  M. 
Ardene,  Golden  Dragon,  Hiver  Fleuri,  very  good  ;  Mons.  Astorg,  similar  to 
Elaine  ;  Criterion,  Dolores,  Meg  Merrilees,  Mons.  Burnet,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Madame  Lacroix,  Magnum  Bonum,  grand  for  that  old  variety  ;  and 
Tiiomphedu  Nord.  Messrs.  Neville  and  Drover  shared  the  third  and  fourth 
positions  in  the  order  of  their  names.  All  the  collections  were  of  marked 
excellence. 

The  class  for  twelve  Anemone-flowered,  not  less  than  eight  varieties, 
was  encoiu'aged  with  seven  competitors,  Mr.  Molyneux  being  a  long  way 
ahead  with  a  magnificent  lot  which  contained  several  new  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  Madame  Cabot  (2),  Fabias  de  Maderanaz  (3),  Fleur  de  Marie  (2), 
Sccuer  Dorothee  Souille  (2),  Mrs.  Pithers,  Madame  Clos,  Lady-  Margaret,  and 


Acquisition.  Mr.  Wills  received  second  honours,  and  Messrs.  Drover  the 
third. 

Reflexed  blooms  were  also  staged  in  admirable  condition,  and  for  twelve 
blooms,  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  Messrs.  Molyneux,  Wills,  and  Neville 
were  placed  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The  first-prize  stancl  consisted  of 
Golden  Christine  (2),  King  of  the  Crimsons  (2),  Pink  Christine,  Mrs. 
Forsyth  (2),  Phidias  (2),  Cloth  of  Gold,  Felicity,  and  Dr.  Sharpe.  In  the 
seven  collections  there  were  but  very  few  weak  flowers. 

For  twelve  blooms  in  not  less  than  six  varieties  of  natural  growth,  to  be 
shown  with  not  less  than  4  inches  of  stem  above  the  tube,  the  competition 
was  very  keen,  and  some  large  flowers  were  exhibited,  but  in  comparison 
with  dressed  flowers  there  is  a  want  of  tidiness  and  uniformity  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  staged.  Mr.  Wi’lswas  placed  first  with  massive 
blooms  of  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Alcester,  &c.  Mr.  Allen  received  the 
second  prize  with  a  stand  of  all  Japanese,  and  Mr.  Osborne  the  third 
place. 

In  the  gardeners’  class  for  twelve  cut  blooms  not  less  than  eight  varieties, 
sixteen  collections  were  staged,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount 
Eversley,  Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield,  was  awarded  the  premier  position 
with  a  grand  stand,  but  principally  Japanese.  As  in  these  classes  there  was 
no  stipulation  what  variety  should  be  exhibited,  the  Judges  had  more  than 
ordinary  trouble  in  coming  to  a  decision,  for  it  is  very  hard  work  to  pit  the 
worth  of  a  good  Japanese  flower  against  a  good  flower  of  the  incurved 
section.  Mr.  Wildsmith’s  stand  worthily  deserved  its  position,  and  was 
composed  of  well-built  flowers  of  Soliel  Levant  (2),  Madame  C.  Audiguier 
(2),  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  (2),  Queen  of  England  (2),  Criterion,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  bloom ;  Nil  Desperandum,  Hiver  Fleuri,  and  Comte  de  Germiny. 
Messrs.  Allen,  Osborne,  and  Hunt  divide  the  other  awards  in  the  order  of 
their  names.  A  similar  class  open  to  exhibitors  who  had  never  won  a  prize 
for  Chrysanthemums  at  any  exhibition  brought  out  a  like  number  of  com¬ 
petitors,  and  the  awards  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  fell  to  Mr. 
Wildsmith  ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Munday,  Basingstoke  ;  Mr.  Selden,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Brooke,  East  Cowes  ;  and  Mr.  Busby,  gardener  to  F.  Willan,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Thornhill  Park,  in  the  order  their  names  are  here  placed,  all  exhibiting 
good  collections. 

Some  very  fine  stands  from  amateurs  were  staged,  Mr.  R.  Carter,  Kent 
Road  ;  St.  Denys  ;  and  Captain  Gibbs,  Redthorne,  Portswood,  ran  each  other 
very  closely  for  first  position  in  the  class  for  twelve  cut  blooms,  eight  varie¬ 
ties.  The  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  of  their  names,  Mrs.  E.  Flight 
taking  the  third  position,  and  for  six  blooms  Messrs.  Brodie,  Reeves,  and 
Bramplin  were  placed  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  Altogether 
150  specimen  plants  and  ISOOjblooms  were  staged  at  this  fine  E.xhibition. 

Fruit,  particularly  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears,  were  exhibited  both 
numerously  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  colours,  particularly  the  Apples,  being 
very  bright,  the  result  of  a  hot  summer.  Some  very  tastefully  arranged 
miscellaneous  groups  were  exhibited,  and  other  deserving  objects  which  our 
space  will  not  suffice  to  state  in  detail.  Altogether  the  Show  was  a  most 
excellent  one,  and  well  patronised  and  well  regulated.  Our  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  F.  C.  Fuidge,  the  energetic  Secretary,  Major  General  Lacy,  Captain 
Gibbs,  and  others  on  the  executive  who  united  strive  to  make  the  Society  as 
popular  as  it  is. 


NOTES  FROM  INGESTRE. 

Any  gardener  visiting  Ingestre  Hall,  Stafford,  will  at  all  times  find 
something  interesting  and  instructive,  for  where  such  energetic  and 
thoroughly  practical  men  as  Mr.  Gilman  have  charge  horticulture  is  sure 
to  be  well  carried  out.  Fruit,  flowers,  plants,  and  vegetables  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  a  high-class  manner,  consequently  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  department  is  the  most  creditable.  Grapes  take  precedence  in 
some  gardens,  as  also  in  the  estimation  of  their  owners,  and  the  vineries 
being  the  first  on  my  notes  I  briefly  mention  the  excellency  of  the  crops 
they  contain  in  general,  and  of  the  Muscats  of  Alexandria  in  particular. 
These,  though  not  sensational  in  size  of  bunch,  are  unsurpassed  in 
“  finish,”  bearing  the  rich  pale  amber  tint  so  often  desired  by  first-class 
cultivators,  but  not  always  attained.  I  have  only  seen  them  equalled  in 
quality  once,  and  that  was  by  some  bunches  at  each  end  of  the  large 
Muscat  house  of  which  I  had  charge  at  Garston  Vineyard  in  18G8,  and 
which,  along  with  some  bunches  of  black  varieties,  I  think  Mr.  Meredith 
had  the  honour  of  personally  presenting  to  the  Queen  at  Christmas  of  the 
same  year.  The  bunches  at  Ingestre  average  about  2^  lbs.  each,  and  with 
berries  of  more  than  average  size.  White  Tokay  is  also  remarkably  well 
grown,  and  though  not  in  great  demand  at  some  places  there  are  others 
where  it  is  a  great  favourite,  and  I  wilt  plead  guilty  to  the  weakness  of 
being  partial  to  it,  preferring  it  when  well  grown  to  any  other  non- 
Muscat  white  variety. 

The  conservatory  is  a  spacious  structure  filled  with  gigantic  Camellias 
well  set  with  buds,  and  fine  specimens  of  Tree  Ferns  and  Palms,  all 
clean  and  in  robust  health.  The  best  varieties  of  the  Camellias  are  Alba 
plena.  Lady  Hume’s  Blush,  Donkelaarii,  and  Waratah.  They  are  all 
planted  out,  and  comprise  some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  country.  The 
Peach  houses  are  nearly  cleared  of  their  fruit,  and  are  being  prepared  for 
next  year’s  campaign.  The  foliage  is  large,  green,  and  of  good  substance, 
with  moderately  strong  and  very  firm  wood  in  the  late  houses,  and  the 
early  houses  have  their  lights  off  and  their  contents  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  the  weather.  Good  crops  of  large  and  highly  coloured  fruits 
are  annually  produced  both  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  the  favourite 
varieties  being  Violette  Hative,  Royal  George,  and  Barrington  Peaches  ; 
Pine  Apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines. 

Figs,  as  at  Worksop  Manor,  are  grown  on  wires  up  to  the  roof,  and 
produce  immense  crops  of  luscious  fruits,  for  in  this  position  they  receive 
the  maximum  amount  of  heat  and  air  to  be  obtained  in  the  structure,  as 
well  as — and  this  is  important — the  full  benefit  of  solar  heat  and  light. 
Brown  Turkey  and  White  Marseilles  are  the  varieties  grown,  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

In  the  Melon  house  was — considering  the  time  of  year,  the  end  of 
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September — a  splendid  crop  of  handsome  fruit,  consisting  of  Kead’s  Scarlet 
Flesh,  Bellamore,  Eastnor  Castle,  and  Golden  Ptrfection,  a  selection  not 
easily  surpassed.  One  of  the  low  houses  devoted  to  Tomatoes  contains  a 
grand  floriferous  example  of  Allamanda — either  A.  grandiflora  or  A. 
Schottii,  1  forget  which.  This  is  trained  the  entire  length  of  the  house, 
28  feet,  at  the  back  of  the  centre  pit  and  parallel  to  the  path  behind,  on 
wires  trained  horizontally  and  one  above  the  other,  so  that  no  space  is  lost 
and  no  dense  shade  cast  anywhere  but  upon  the  pathway.  This  is  the 
most  economical  and  successful  way  of  growing  this  handsome  stove 
climber  that  I  have  seen  ;  it  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  its  rich  yellow 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Gilman  says  it  had  been  blooming  in  a  similar  manner 
since  last  May.  I  saw  the  same  plant  in  equally  as  good  condition  in 
July,  1882. 

In  the  next  division  is  a  caj)'tal  batch  of  Tuberoses  and  Poinsettias, 
some  300  of  the  latter  being  grown  annually,  and  chiefly  UFed  for  house 
decoration.  They  are  spring-struck,  are  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  well 
clothed  with  foliage.  These  will  make  a  dazzling  display  in  dull  November. 
Gardenias  are  also  a  speciality  at  Ingestre,  and  therefore  are  grown  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  batch  for  use  during  next  winter  and  spring  were  struck  in 
February,  1883,  thus  being  of  two  years’  growth,  and  for  size,  vigour, 
cleanliness,  and  floriferousness  are  scarcely  to  be  excelled  ;  indeed,  so  good 
are  they  that  my  steadfast  and  hitherto  unshaken  faith  in  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  best  of  London  market  growers  of  growing  and  keeping  large 
plants,  and  followed  by  myself,  has  received  a  rude  shock  to  which  it  may 
ultimately  succumb.  I  have  known  of  the  “  propagating-frame  and 
rubbish-heap  ”  system  ever  since  it  was  generally  advocated,  but  neither 
its  advocates  nor  practitioners  ever  succeeded  in  convincing  me  that  the 
system  was  the  best,  and  I  believe  I  have  seen  some  of  the  finest  examples 
in  the  country. 

The  foregoing  are  brief  notices  of  what  is  worth  seeing  in  the  houses 
at  Ingestre,  but  there  are  many  other  equally  deserving  of  mention;  for 
instance,  the  house  containing  a  beautiful  collection  of  Ferns  has  its  rafters 
covered  and  draped  with  festoons  of  Ficus  repens,  the  long  sprays  of 
which  are  used  in  large  quantities  for  house  decoration  in  winter,  besides 
giving  a  useful  shade  to  the  plants  beneath.  In  the  house  adjoining  is  a 
bright  and  healthy  stock  of  the  usual  kinds  of  “  furnishing  ”  plants,  and 
in  numerous  pits  and  frames  are  the  usual  autumnal  occupants,  all  in  great 
quantity  and  of  high  quality.  The  large  and  well-stocked  kitchen  garden, 
eight  acres  in  extent,  contains  goi  d  crops  of  vegetables  and  of  some  kinds 
of  fruits.  Apples  are  very  abundant ;  by  the  sides  of  the  paths  are  several 
thousands  of  Strawberries  in  pots  plumping  up  and  ripening  their  crowns  ; 
on  the  space  of  ground  devoted  to  the  Vines,  but  not  interfering  with  the 
borders,  are  some  huge  Pumpkins  w'eighing  about  120  lbs.  These  are  used 
for  decorating  the  house  in  winter,  dried  ornamental  Grasses  being  placed 
amongst  them  ;  when  well  grouped  no  doubt  they  are  very  effective. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  well  kept,  and  contain  fine 
specimens  of  deciduous  trees  and  Coniferas  ;  and  though  the  hall  itself,  after 
the  disastrous  fiie  in  1882,  has  been  rebuilt,  yet  no  unnecessary  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  surrounding  lawns  and  flower  beds,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  caused  stout  wooden  hoardings  to  be  erected  at  a  con¬ 
venient  distance  around  the  house,  and  confined  all  building  operations 
within  them.  Sr  well  has  this  protective  system  been  carried  out  that  two 
magnificent  specimens  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  on  the  walls  of  the  house 
itself  do  not  appear  to  have  a  leaf  injured,  and  they  are  about  30  feet  in 
height. 

The  keeping  of  the  various  garden  departments  at  Ingestre  prove  Mr- 
Gilman  to  be  one  of  our  most  able  horticulturists,  and  his  courtesy  is  as 
marked  as  his  undoubted  ability. — Visitor. 


CHEYSANTHEMUM  AND  FRUIT  SHOWS,  AUTUMN,  1884. 

November  ISth  and  14th. — Richmond,  Brixton,  Teddington,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  14th. — Reading. 

„  14th  and  10th. — Crystal  Palace,  Huddersfield,  Canterbury. 

„  18th. — Winchester,  Yeovil,  and  Lincoln. 

„  18th  and  19th. — Plymouth. 

„  19th. — Wimbledon. 

,,  19th  and  20th. — Northampton  and  Birmingham. 

„  20th. — Taunton,  Dublin,  and  Aylesbury. 

„  20th  and  21st. — Hull, 

„  22nd. — Loughborough. 

„  25th. — Manchester. 

„  25th  and  26th. — Liverpool,  Basingstoke,  and  South  Shields. 

„  26th,  27th,  and  28th.— York. 


^  WOKK.foiitheWeEK..  ^ 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  Plantind  Season. — Aspect. — Now  that  the  value  of  cordons 
is  understood  the  advice  to  turn  every  foot  of  wall  space  to  account  may 
literally  be  followed.  Well  will  it  be  also  if  in  planting  against  walls 
the  influence  of  aspect  receives  that  attention  which  it  merits.  It  is 
indeed  impoitant  to  afford  shelter  to  fruit  trees  by  walls,  but  they  may 
also  be  turned  to  good  account  in  accelerating  and  lengthening  the  reason 
of  many  of  our  best  sorts  of  fruit.  By  planting  favourite  sorts  of  Plums, 


Pears,  and  Cherries  against  walls  facing  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  we 
obtain  early,  intermediate,  and  late  crops  of  the  same  sorts.  For 
example,  we  have  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Williams’  Bon 
Chietien,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Thompion’s,  Glou  Moiq’ru,  Napoleon,  Winter 
Nelis,  Fondante  d’Automne,  and  many  of  our  best  Pears  on  walls  facing- 
north,  east,  and  west,  and  find  all  the  trees  grow  and  bear  fruit  well,  and 
strange  to  say  the  trees  bearing  the  most  abundant  crops  regularly  year 
by  year  are  those  with  an  aspect  facing  due  east.  All  the  sorts  of  Gage 
Plums  that  we  have  tried  against  a  north  aspect  answer  well,  and  we 
may  note  the  especial  value  of  fine  late  crops  of  Green  Gage,  McLaughlin’s 
Gage,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  We  had  excellent  fruit  of  the  last- 
named  sort  in  October  this  year.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  may  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  answering  equally  well  against  due  north  and  south  aspects, 
both  trees  being  alike  healthy,  vigorous,  and  fruitful.  It  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  south  and  west  aspects  are  quite  indispensable  for  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots  ;  but  the  facilities  which  cordons  afford  for 
comparatively  inexpensive  trials  of  other  fruit  should  induce  everybody 
having  wall  space  to  plant  so-called  delicate  sorts  as  extensively  as  possible 
in  different  aspects.  In  the  southern  counties  Brown  Turkey  Fig  should 
have  a  place  both  against  a  south  and  east  aspect  for  a  supply  of  early 
and  late  fruit,  the  tree  facing  east  affording  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  till  late 
in  autumn.  Morello  Cherries  have  long  had  a  liberal  share  of  the  north 
wall,  but  we  have  also  found  other  sorts  of  Cherry  afford  an  invaluable 
supply  of  late  fruit  from  north  walls,  where  a  few  cordons  of  Governor 
Wood,  Bigarreau,  and  Black  Tartarian  afford  many  a  dish  of  fine  dessert 
fruit,  and  others  of  Belle  Magnifique  insure  a  supply  for  making  Cherry 
jam.  It  was  our  intention,  when  sitting  down  to  write  this  note,  to  give 
special  lists  of  fruit  for  various  aspects,  but  upon  consideration  we  refrain 
from  doing  so,  from  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so. 
Rather  do  we  advise  you  to  plant  some  cordons  of  each  sort  already 
given  in  our  lists  upon  every  available  aspect  of  wall  or  outbuilding,  and 
we  confidently  predict  very  general  success.  Unquestionably  there  will 
be  a  few  failures,  and  only  a  few,  if  the  planting  and  subsequent  culture 
be  alike  skilful  and  careful  for  all  the  trees. 

Bush  Fruit. — Raspberries  should  be  planted  a  foot  apart  in  rows  and 
with  6  feet  between  the  rows,  shortening  each  cane  to  18  inches  before 
planting.  In  poor  soil  very  heavy  dressings  of  farmyard  manure  must  be 
dug  in,  or,  better  still,  put  in  trenches  and  some  soil  mixed  with  it,  for 
Raspberries  to  answer  really  well.  If  this  ba  attended  to,  and  the 
planting  is  done  now,  there  will  be  both  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  next  season 
and  a  strong  growth  of  new  canes.  Black,  or  rather  all  Currants,  require 
the  same  care  in  planting,  and  then  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  house 
sewage  in  summer  success  is  certain.  Prune  and  tie  established  beds  of 
Raspberries  now,  and  top-dress  all  plantations  of  bush  fruit  with  plenty 
of  rich  farmyard  manure.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  upon  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes  as  soon  as  the  leaf  falls,  for  they  are  then  liable  to  have  the 
buds  destroyed  by  birds  at  any  time,  and  we  may  once  more  advise  the 
erection  of  permanent  coverings  of  fine-meshed  wire  netting  over 
Gooseberry  plantations  in  gardens  to  insure  safety  from  the  depredations 
of  birds. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Pines. — The  importance  of  light  at  this  season  of  the  year  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  upon.  To  insure  this  keep  the  glass  clean,  and  let  the 
plants  he  placed  as  near  to  it  as  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  foliage 
being  clear  of  it.  This  is  somewhat  difficult  of  attainment  where 
fermenting  beds  are  employed,  as  they  in  time  through  decomposition 
subside  considerably,  and  newly  made  ones,  unless  they  be  well  trodden 
down,  are  apt  to  settle  rapidly.  It  is  a  prevailiug  and  necessary  practice 
to  assort  the  plants  before  winter,  and  to  give  the  fruiting  plants  the  best 
places  at  a  time  when  natural  means  will  not  afford  much  aid.  These 
plants,  under  any  conditions,  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  about 
65°,  and  70°  to  75°  during  the  daytime  from  fire  heat,  with  10°  to  15°  rise 
from  sun  heat.  Snccessional  plants  may  safely  be  kept  at  60°  at  night 
and  from  60°  to  70°  on  fine  days,  advancing,  of  course,  from  5°  to  10°  from 
sun  heat.  Young  stock  which  are  not  prepared  to  make  much  growth 
will  progress  satisfactorily  with  a  night  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  and 
65°  in  the  daytime,  or  on  cold  or  dull  days  5°  less.  Atmospheric 
moisture  will  he  necessary  at  all  times  in  the  fruiting  compartments. 
Sprinkling  must,  therefore,  be  attended  to  regularly,  and  syringing  in  a 
light  house  and  in  bright  weather  at  least  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  In  th& 
case  of  snccessional  plants  it  will  only  be  needed  occasionally.  For 
fermenting  beds  of  leaves  Oak  and  Beech  are  the  most  durable,  and  as 
these  are  now  available  new  beds  should  be  made  where  necessary.  It  ia 
best,  where  the  extent  of  glass  will  admit  of  it,  to  free  the  pits  of  all  the 
plants  and  not  put  tbe  plants  into  them  until  the  beds  are  in  proper  con¬ 
dition,  as  more  injury  arises  from  shifting  the  plants  about,  or  putting 
them  on  cold  or  very  hot  beds,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Figs. _ Early  Mouse. — The  house  must  now  be  closed  for  starting, 

hut  there  must  not  be  any  attempt  to  excite  growth  until  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  moistened,  which  must  he  effected  by  repeated  waterings. 
Although  Figs  may  he  started  at  a  high  temperature,  tbe  most  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  where  the  houses  are  closed  early  and  the  roots  and 
fruit  are  allowed  to  advance  steadily  under  the  influence  of  gentle  heat  in 
near  proximity  to  the  pots.  If  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  used  they  should 
be  fermented  before  they  are  introduced,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
they  should  be  watched  and  allowed  to  lie  loosely  until  the  heat  descends 
to  70°  or  75°,  and  this  should  not  be  exceeded  about  the  pots,  especially 
in  the  early  stages.  It  is  well  not  to  employ  fire  heat  the  first  fortnight, 
when  the  minimum  temperature  may  range  from  50°  to  55  on  Hidd 
nights,  with  a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  by  day,  when  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house  will  allow  the  atmosphere  to  become  fresh  at  least  once  in  twenty- 
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four  hours.  The  trer  s  will  need  syringing  regularly  with  tepid  water 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  moisture  must  he  secured  by  night  through 
damping  the  paths  about  9  p.m.,  when  external  conditions  favour  tbe 
rapid  escape  or  condensation  of  moisture  at  this  variable  season.  A 
little  fire  heat  will,  even  where  fermenting  materials  are  employed,  he 
necessary  in  cold  weather ;  hut  it  ought  not  to  he  used  until  necessary  to 
prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  50°. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — An  early  hatch  of  some  approved  variety 
will  need  to  be  started  in  gentle  heat  towards  the  end  of  the  month  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  early  fruits,  which,  if  started  at  the  time  indicated, 
will  generally  be  ripe  about  the  middle  of  February.  We  find  La  Grosse 
Sucree  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  the  best  for  early  forcing.  The 
drainage  should  be  examined  and  rectified  where  it  is  out  of  order,  and 
the  surface  soil  removed  or  a  top-dressing  given  of  horse  droppings  and  a 
little  bonemeal,  or  some  Amies’,  Clay’s,  or  Standen’s  manure,  giving 
about  a  thimbleful  to  each  plant.  Into  this  the  plant  will  push  surface 
roofs  and  the  plants  be  much  invigorated.  In  the  absence  of  a  Straw¬ 
berry  house  a  Peach  house  that  will  accommodate  the  plants  near  to  the 
glass,  and  started  early  in  December,  will  he  a  suitable  structure  to  bring 
forward  the  first  batch  or  an  early  vinery.  The  house,  presuming  a 
Strawberry  house  to  be  at  command,  should  only  he  closed  for  the  first 
fortnight  after  the  plants  are  brought  in,  and  if  sun  heat  is  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  early  in  the  afternoon  the  night  temperature  will  not  fall  much 
below  50°,  which  should  be  tbe  temperature  aimed  at  in  the  early  stage 
of  forcing,  and  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  by  artificial  means  until  the 
plants  are  fairly  in  growth.  Autumn  fruiters  hearing  fruit  at  the  present 
time  will  require  to  be  spariugly  watered,  and  have  abundant  ventilation 
on  all  favourable  occasions. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Forcing  House. — Where  plants  have  to  be  forced  into  bloom  in  large 
quantities  for  cutting  and  conservatory  decoration  a  house  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  without  further  delay.  The  glass  and  woodwork  should  be  thoroughly 
washed — the  former  outside  as  well  as  inside — so  that  every  ray  of  light 
that  can  be  admitted  will  reach  the  plants.  The  walls  should  be  lime- 
washed  ;  in  fact,  every  particle  of  the  house  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
For  this  purpose  a  house  should  be  selected  in  which  a  hotbed  of  leaves 
can  be  prepared,  for  the  moist  genial  heat  derived  from  them  is  very  much 
more  beneficial  to  the  plants  than  the  dry  heat  thrown  off  by  hotwater 
pipes.  It  is  surprising  bow  much  m'^re  readily  various  plants  commence 
activity  when  placed  upon  or  plunged  amongst  leaves  than  what  they  do 
when  stood  upon  the  surface  of  ashes  or  gravel,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  house  maintained  by  fire  heat.  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  for  this  purpose 
are  decidedly  the  best,  for  they  retain  heat  much  longer  than  those  of  any 
other  kind.  When  the  bed  is  made  the  leaves  mu^t  not  be  saturated  by 
heavy  rains,  but  should  be  stored  for  the  purpose  as  dry  as  possible.  The 
heat  derived  from  the  leaves  will  be  ample  for  exciting  the  plants  to 
be  forced  into  activity,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  subjecting  such  plants  as 
axe  generally  forced  to  high  temperatures  at  first.  On  the  other  hand, 
failures  more  frequently  result  from  this  than  any  other  cause. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Those  plants  that  were  assisted  by  heat  and 
moisture  to  make  their  growth  early  in  the  season  will  have  been  at  rest  for 
some  time.  These,  if  introduced  into  a  heated  structure  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  ranges  about  65°,  will  come  forward  rapidly  into  fiower.  'I'he  p  ts 
containing  the  plants  may,  if  practicable,  be  plunged  amongst  leaves  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  their  crowns  excluded  from  the  light  wbeie  bottom 
heat  can  be  maintained  at  89  to  85°. 

Imported  Single  Crowns. — These  can  he  obtained  now,  and  are  largely 
used  for  early  forcing,  but  they  will  not  come  forward  into  bloom  so 
readily  as  home-prown  plants.  They  are  invaluable  for  succeeding  them, 
and  can  be  had  in  bloom  without  very  much  trouble  by  Christmas.  The 
crowns  may  be  potted,  placing  about  twelve  or  fourteen  in  each  5 -inch 
pot,  or  thickly  together  in  jians  or  boxes  of  leaf  mould  or  cocoa-nut  fibre. 
The  tw'o  latter  we  practise  for  early  work,  as  the  crowns  come  forward  at 
first  irregularly,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  good  potfuls  without 
they  are  made  up.  When  required  entirely  for  cutting  this  is  decidedly 
the  best  plan  that  can  he  adopted. 

Strong  bottom  heat  is  necessary  to  start  these  single  crowns  early  in 
the  case.  A  good  place  for  plunging  them  is  a  close  propagat  ng  frame. 
Whether  they  are  in  pots  or  boxes  they  should  not  be  introduced  into  heat 
directly  they  arrive,  for  if  they  are  it  is  questionable  if  ever  they  will 
start  into  growth.  They  should  be  stood  outside  for  a  time,  and  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  frost  before  they  are  placed  in  frames  aU  the  better,  for  they  will 
start  to  throw  up  then'  flow'ers  more  freely  afterwards. 

Biclytva  spectaMlis. — Imported  roots  of  this  easily  forced  ,^plant  can 
now  he  obtained,  and  may  be  potted  in  good  soil  in  5  and  6-inch  pot.°. 
Home-grown  roots  are  as  good  as  those  that  are  imported  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  annually,  provided  they  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  stock  is  grown  at  home  the  finest  crowns  only  should  be  selected,  and 
the  smallest  replanted  for  the  following  year’s  supply.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  roots  are  planted  in  a  sheltered  warm  position,  for  they 
start  into  growth  early  in  the  season,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by 
spring  frosts.  When  the  roots  are  grown  for  forcing  the  plants  must  be 
protected  by  mats  from  frost,  or  they  will  be  only  poor  crowns  when  the 
time  for  lifting  arrives. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUND. 

Flower  Beds. — In  some  of  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country  many  of 
Ihese  were,  up  to  November,  looking  remarkably  gay.  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  and  similar  summer  bedding  plants  be  ng  yet  in 
full  boom.  Unfortunately  this  gay  appearance  has  prevented  those  in 


charge  getting  the  beds  cleared  and  replanted  with  the  winter  plants 
before  wet  and  unfavourable  weather  sets  in.  All  beds  to  be  replanted 
ought  at  once  to  be  cleared,  manured  if  necessary,  dug,  and  refilled  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  before  the  soil  becomes  saturated.  Other  beds  that 
are  looking  shabby,  and  which  will  not  be  planted  during  the  winlor, 
should  be  cleaned,  and  later  on,  when  the  leaves  are  all  off  the  trees,  be 
roughly  dug  up.  If  these  have  not  been  manured  for  some  time  it  is 
advisable  to  dig  in  some  rough  manure  or  half-rotten  leave?.  The  rougher 
the  ground  is  laid  up  the  better  will  it  break  down  when  the  time  arrives 
for  planting,  and  the  soil  cannot  well  be  too  fine  for  the  purpose.  Leaf 
soil  is,  perhaps,  the  best  material  for  either  mixing  with  the  soil  or  for 
surface  dressing;  consequently,  instead  of  wheeling  all  the  old  hotbed 
material,  and  which,  perhaps,  consists  principally  of  decaying  leaves,  into 
the  kitchen  garden,  a  good  heap  should  be  reierved  for  the  flower  garden, 
and  turned  once  or  twice  during  the  winter.  List  spring  we  used  plenty 
of  this  material  in  the  beds  planted  with  Verbenas,  Begonias,  and 
Calceolarias,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  hot  and  dry  summer  experi¬ 
enced  they  continued  to  grow  and  bloom  surprisingly  well. 

Cannas,  Dahlias,  and  Gladioli. — The  roots  of  the  two  former  should 
be  lifted  before  a  severe  frost  occurs,  and  after  they  have  dried  somewhat 
be  stored  away  in  either  a  light  cellar,  loft,  or  shed,  where  they  can  be 
heavily  covered  with  some  kind  of  protecting  material  in  case  of  severe 
frosts.  In  order  to  prevent  shrivelling  or  dry  rot,  the  roots  should  he 
covered  with  nearly  dry  soil,  sand,  leaf  soil,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
they  should  be  occauonally  examined,  and  any  decaying  portioas  be  cut 
away.  Many  store  them  under  the  stages  in  greenhouses,  but  here  there 
is  generally  too  much  moisture  to  suit  them,  and  the  Dahlias,  especially 
when  in  such  positions,  are  apt  to  start  into  growth  much  too  soon,  and 
they  would  do  far  better  in  the  Potato  shed.  The  tops  of  the  Cannas  should 
be  roughly  cut  away  to  within  6  inches  of  the  roots,  the  same  length 
being  left  on  the  Dahlia  stems,  and  to  these  should  the  labels  be  strongly 
tied.  Gladioli  corms  should  have  their  tops  shortened,  and  then  be  laid 
thinly  in  shallow  boxes  and  placed  on  dry  sunny  shelves  for  a  few  days  to 
harvest  properly.  They  may  either  be  stored  in  dry  sand  or  in  drawers, 
but  must  be  protected  from  severe  frosts.  The  commoner  sorts  of  the 
Brenchleyensis  type  and  Colvillei  varieties  may  usually  be  safely  left  in 
the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  form  strong  groups. 

Autumn  Propagation  of  Roses. — As  a  rule,  Roses  on  their  own  roots 
are  of  the  greatest  value,  being  more  vigorous  and  durable  than  those 
worked  on  the  Manetti  stock  in  particular.  No  time  should  he  lost  before 
the  cuttings  are  inserted,  as  so  much  depends  upon  their  forming  a  callus 
before  the  warm  spring  weather  stimulates  top  growth.  The  long  well- 
ripened  growths  that  dwarf  Roses  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  up  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  if  some  of  these  long  shoots  can  he  procured 
from  the  standards  so  much  the  better.  Cut  them  into  lengths  of  from 
10  to  12  inches,  cutting  to  a  joint  and  cleanly  at  the  biggest  end.  Before 
they  have  becjme  dry,  or  in  the  least  shrivelled,  plant  them  in  the 
open  ground,  which  has  previously  been  dressed  with  short  manure  or 
leaf  soil  and  deeply  dug.  The  cutting  may  be  dibbled  in  to  about  half 
their  depth,  taking  care  that  they  touch  the  bottoms  of  the  holes ;  or 
trenches  may  be  drawn  out  with  the  spade,  and  the  cuttings  laid  in  and 
firmly  covered  with  the  soil.  Supposing  the  cuttings  are  strong  and  well 
ripened,  many  of  them  will  grow  into  strong  flowering  plants  next  summer, 
and  therefore  they  should  not  be  put  in  very  thickly.  The  rows  may  well 
be  placed  about  2  feet  apart,  and  the  cuttings  9  inches  asunder,  every 
other  plant  being  removed  during  the  following  planting  season.  They 
will  not  strike  root  satisfactorily  in  loose  ground,  and  for  this  reason  the 
ground  about  them  should  be  occasionally  trampled. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  UNITING  AND  HIVING 

SWARMS. 

In  my  article  of  August  7th,  page  131, 1  mentioned  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  some  circumstances,  after  hiving  a  swarm,  of  having 
them  perfectly  secured,  part  or  whole  of  them  being  liable  to 
leave,  which  a  correspondent,  “W.  G.,”  thinks  not  quite  com¬ 
plete.  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  supply  that  deficiency  re¬ 
garding  bees  leaving  their  hives  after  being  hived,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  two  swarms  to  join  peaceably. 

First  as  regarding  bees  swarming.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
much  room  will  prevent  swarming.  Smallness  of  hive,  causing 
ovei’crow’ding,  is  but  one  of  the  many  causes  of  bees  swarming. 
It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  for  bees  to  swarm  from  hives 
larger  than  their  needs  require  and  not  full  of  comb ;  yet  the 
only  means  we  can  use  to  prevent  swarming  is  to  give  adiitional 
room,  further  secured  by  the  presence  of  a  young,  fertile,  and 
prolific  cjueen,  which  in  the  absence  of  drone  or  ragged  combs 
intervening,  and  I  may  add  interchanged  combs,  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  the  brood — an  objectionable,  certainly  questionable, 
proceeding.  As  a  rule  swarming  does  not  readily  take  place 
unless  when  the  honey  season  is  so  prolonged  as  to  task  the 
queen  more  than  nature  can  fulfil.  This  is  what  we  see  when 
our  bees  are  at  the  Heather.  Then  the  bees,  dissatisfied  with 
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the  tired  queen’s  behaviour,  make  preparations  for  swarming:', 
but  which  does  not  always  take  place,  as  they  seem  satisfied  if 
the  queen  regnant  be  deposed  and  the  supernumerary  ones  be 
destroyed.  The  same  thing  occurs  where  bees  are  fed  whose 
queen  has  previously  done  her  summer’s  work.  If  the  summers 
would  come  as  we  wish  we  would  never  feed  bees  at  all,  but  as  it 
is  we  stimulate  only  to  prevent  eggs  and  grub  being  destroyed, 
and  feed  in  a  proper  manner  and  at  a  proper  time  when  want 
looms  in  the  distance. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  that  of  swarms  un¬ 
settling.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  bees  previous  to  swarming 
search  out  for  a  future  home.  Their  keenness  of  scent  Lads 
them  at  once  to  beeless  and  queenless  hives  and  recesses  con¬ 
taining  combs,  which  they  prefer  to  empty  hives,  and  from  which 
they  w'ill  abscond  to  those  containing  combs  which  they  had 
previously  found  and  cleaned.  While  bees  are  fond  of  taking 
possession  of  furnished  houses  there  ai’C  times  that  they  disre¬ 
gard  comfort  and  ignore  their  future  well-being  by  hiving  in 
the  most  unlikely  places  and  building  combs  therein,  such  as  1 
have  often  witnessed  in  a  hedge  or  on  a  branch  of  a  high  tree 
where  they  were  fully  exposed  to  the  storm. 

One  remarkable  instance  of  bees  swarming  into  an  old  build¬ 
ing  situated  at  Leadhills  — the  highest  inhabited  place  in  Scot¬ 
land,  being  about  1280  feet  above  sea  level— took  place  three 
years  ago,  that  year  being  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  the  bees 
being  in  absolute  starvation;  yet  this  swarm  not  only  left  its 
parent  hive,  but  flew  froui  a  much  lower  altitude  to  that  height 
and  a  distance  of  five  miles,  in  which  p  osition  it  survived  for  two 
seasons.  The  only  solution  I  can  offer  is  that,  as  is  often  the 
case,  these  hilly  districts  escape  much  of  the  prevailing  storms, 
and  so  favoured  the  bees  in  finding  a  tract  of  llowers  with  an 
immunity  from  rain. 

Swarms  do  not  settle  well  where  there  aie  more  than  one 
queen  either  from  the  parent  hive  or  a  strange  one.  Stranger 
bees  have  the  same  effect.  They  encase  the  queen  at  once,  and 
then  a  general  commotion  takes  place.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  queen  should  be  searched  for  and  caged  until  quiet 
is  restored,  or  give  the  bees  something  that  will  cause  them  to 
look  after  their  own  business  This  1  do,  and  am  often  success¬ 
ful.  I  saturate  some  material  with  carbo  ic  acid  and  push  it  into 
the  hive,  then  close  it  a  little,  when  the  queen  is  instantly  set 
at  liberty.  A  feed  of  syrup  will  sometimes  prevent  a  swarm 
absconding  when  the  bees  have  issued  from  a  poor  hive  in  a  bad 
season.  Bees  with  empty  stomachs  do  not  cai-e  to  be  housed  in 
an  empty  hive. 

The  joining  of  two  or  more  swarms  together  is  one  that 
requires  care  and  consideration.  As  a  rule  bees  defend  their 
stores,  and  while  they  are  so  doing  defend  their  queen.  It  is  for 
the  former  that  bees  attempt  invasion,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
the  latter  that  suffers  first.  Kill  the  queen,  and  you  disarm  her 
subjects  or  give  more  courage  to  the  invaders.  Bees  ai-e  very 
jealous  of  strangers  whether  with  or  without  a  queen ;  hence 
there  is  always  a  difficulty  of  joining  bees  to  a  weak  swarm,  for 
the  one  will  defend  and  the  other  enters,  but  re'uctant  y  when 
a  queen  is  present,  and  when  they  do  so  through  jealousy  kill 
every  bee  and  queen,  even  the  syruping  and  scenting  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out. 

A  very  old  custom  Is  joining  swarms  with  peameal  being 
liberally  strewn  upon  both  lots,  but  in  this  I  never  had  much 
faith.  About  a  month  since  I  visited  a  successful  operator,  who 
assured  me  that  it  never  failed.  The  bees  in  combed  hive  were 
first  sprinkled,  then  the  driven  bees  at  some  time  subjected  to 
a  severe  shaking,  then  fell  on  to  the  other  hive.  The  floorboard  was 
then  quickly  placed  over  the  whole  and  the  hive  put  in  position, 
when,  as  the  expert  said,  “There  it  is;  I  never  saw  it  fail.” 
“What  ai’e  the  bees  pouring  out  at  the  door  so  much  for?” 
“  They  always  do  that  for  a  litt  e,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “  Do  they 
come  back  P”  “  Wait  and  I  would  see.”  As  they  seemed  to  me 
to  be  already  out  I  had  on  y  to  wait  their  backcoming,  which 
was  to  a  hive  not  intended  for  doubling  purposes,  while  c'usters 
hung  about  everywhere  with  but  little  intention  of  going  back, 
while  some  entered  other  hives  to  be  slaughtered.  I  had  the 
rest  of  the  driven  bees  presented  me,  which  I  utilised  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner.  Just  as  we  see  success  attending  the 
merest  tyro  in  introducing  queens  to  stranger  bees,  who  in  turn 
tell  us  that  precautions  are  unnecessary  to  success,  even  though 
I  have  after  the  greatest  care  been  unsuccessful,  and  have  found 
that  joining  swarms  requires  caution  a'so,  notwithstanding  the 
success  of  the  inexperienced  by  haphazard  manipulations. 

The  only  sure  method  of  joining  alien  queens  to  bees  is  to 
put  the  raising  of  a  young  queen  beyond  their  power,  then 
after  twenty-four  hours  caging  in  close  proximity  to  the  bees, 
they  will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  accept  them, 
rovided  stninger  bees  are  not  present.  There  are  but  two  ways 


1  know  of  successfully  joining  two  swarms.  The  one  is  to  have 
both  bees  filled  with  syrup  or  honey;  the  other  is  to  put  both  lots 
into  separate  empty  hi'  es,  then  mix  the  two,  either  with  or  without 
sugar.  The  foregoing  will  perhaps  enlighten  “  W.  G.  P.,”  and  I 
will  now  answer  his  direct  questions,  but  before  doing  so  may 
state  that  the  returning  of  swarms  to  the  parent  stock  is  one 
that  can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  after  the  queen  or 
queens  of  the  swarm  have  been  killed,  and  all  but  one  in  the 
stock  hive. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  “  Why  do  you  require  a  very 
light  floor?”  I  answer.  Because  the  box  of  itself  is  light,  neces¬ 
sary  for  hiving  bees  in  out-of-way  places,  as  well  as  for  conve¬ 
nience  in  carrying  a  swarm  some  distance.  The  reason  that  it  is 
moveable  and  “  not  fast,”  is  because  if  it  were  fast  the  bees  could 
not  be  placed  into  it,  there  being  no  other  opening.  When  the 
crown  is  closed,  which  is  in  three  or  more  pieces  pivoted  on  end 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  from  one  edge,  which  makes  them 
stronger  (being  wrought  on  the  solid  crown  pieces)  and  allows 
holes  for  their  reception  to  be  a  little  from  top  edge  of  box. 
These  crown  pieces  are  cut  short  the  width  of  the  box  to  prevent 
crushing  bees  in  their  downfall,  when  the  wire  that  keeps  them 
up  is  withdrawn.  A  facing  of  wood  is  nailed  on  the  top  edge  of 
the  box  to  cover  opening,  so  that  bees  cannot  escape,  being 
necessary  that  the  crown  is  close,  the  wire  keeping  the  flap- 
boards  up,  and  regulates  their  falling  when  withdrawn.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  bees  being  killed  with  these  light 
flaps  when  they  fall  djwn,  as  they  must  not  press  upon  any  part 
of  the  box.  In  fact,  when  the  bees  are  in  it  they  to  a  great 
extent  keep  up  the  Haps,  and  fall  gradually,  so  that  no  bees  ai  e 
injured.  Perha;  s  the  foregoing  description  will  obviate  the 
neceisity  of  a  woodcut,  but  if  desired  I  will  have  a  drawing 
prepared.  Bee  houses  and  sheds  should  be  made  so  as  to  acco¬ 
modate  many  hives  in  little  space  without  confusion.  Frames  of 
honey  are  very  useful  for  giving  to  weak  hives  that  require  it  and 
are  backward  in  feeding ;  otherwise,  I  prefer,  when  feeding  is 
necessary,  to  feed  every  hive  separately,  as  then  combs  are  built 
fitting  each  other  better  than  when  transferred  from  other  hives 
which  cause  irregularities ;  77  lbs.  su  pers  and  extracted  honey  from 
each  stock  is  very  good. — Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  itr  Co.,  18,  Finsbury  Street,  London,  E.C. — Illus¬ 
trated  Trade  List  of  Garden  Appliances, 

Spratts  Patent,  Henry  Street,  London. — Illustrated  Price  List  cf  Dog, 
Poultry,  and  Pigeon  Appliances. 


* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor'’ 
or  to  “  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  ^V’e 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Books  (A.  Spiering). — Sutherland’s  “Haidy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Flowers”  and  Yilmorm’s  “Fleurs  de  Pleine  'Terre.”  There  has  been  no 
comprehensive  work  published  on  trees  and  shrubs  since  “  Loudon’s  Ency- 
clojiaidia,”  except  Htmsley’s|Tran.«lation  of  Decaisne  and  Naudin,  published 
by  Messrs.  Longman.  We  presume  you  know  Koch’s  “  Dendrologie,” 
published  by  Enke  of  Erlangen. 

Aphides  on  Pink  Roots  {F.  W.  S.). — The  box  arrived  broken,  and  the 
root  perfectly  dried,  no  insects  being  visible,  having  “  shrivelled  to  nothing¬ 
ness.”  We  can  suggest  no  other  remedy  than  a  solution  of  petroleum  or  helle¬ 
bore.  Half  a  wineglassful  or  a  little  more  of  petroleum  mixed  in  a  gallon  of 
soapsuds  would  act  as  a  manure  rather  than  otherwise,  and  might  eradicate 
the  insects ;  or  2  ozs.  of  hellebore  powder  made  into  a  creamy  paste  with 
hot  water,  then  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water  and  applied,  might  have  the 
same  effect.  If  you  try  eiihtr  of  these  remedies  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
the  results. 

Cutting  Down  Chrysanthemums  (W.  IP.  H'.L — We  presume  you  refer 
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to  the  practice  of  cutting  down  the  plants  in  May  or  early  June  with  the 
object  of  rendering  them  dwarf,  and  at  the  same  time  of  producing  good 
blooms.  It  is  impossible  to  give  categorical  answers  to  your  question.  Very 
much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  plants  at  the  time  as  to  whether  they 
can  be  cut  down  with  advantage.  Each  cultitator  must  exercise  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  should  try  half  a  dozen  of  the  eairly-flowering  varieties  as  an 
e.xperiment,  and  note  the  results  the  first  year.  Mr.  Harding  won  the  £25 
cup  at  Kingston  with  blooms  mostly  from  cut-ldown  plants,  but  no  one  else 
has  done  so,  while  some  persons  could  not  'v^in  a  5s.  prize  by  the  same 
practice.  It  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  Japanese  varieties,  yet  Mr.  Pithers, 
who  is  a  good  grower,  has  succeeded  in  thus  itreating  some  of  them.  See 
his  remarks  on  another  page.  They  are  left  but  of  doors  after  being  cut 
down,  and  shifted  as  needed  afterwards,  manute  being  given  the  same  as  if 
not  cut  down.  Three  or  four  or  more  growths  are  allowed  to  extend  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  very  rarely  indeed  is  it  necessary  to 
stop  those  shoots. 

Physalis  alkekengi  {R.  Morse). — The  above  is  the  botanical  name  of  the 
plant  of  which  you  have  sent  a  spray.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  Winter 
Cherry.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds  or  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots.  The  round  red  berries  have  an  acidulous,  slightly 
bitter,  and  not  unpleasant  flavour.  They  are  chiefly  recommended  as  a 
diuretic,  but  in  America  they  are  commonly  eaten  to  quench  thirst,  and  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Spain  they  are  served  at  the  table  as  dessert 
along  with  other  fruits.  The  fruit  of  P.  pubescens,  a  native  of  North 
America,  is  eatable,  and  made  into  confections.  It  is  now  naturalised  in 
Italy,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  highly  esteemed  for  its  sweet 
acidulous  berries. 

Rogiera  gratissima  (D.  Masters). — Perhaps  the  followdng  figure  will 
give  you  an  ‘‘idea  of  what  the  plant  is  like.”  It  is  admirably  suited  for  a 


Fig.  74. — Rogiera  gratissima. 


greenhouse,  and  with  ordinary  careful  attention  to  its  cultural  requirements 
it  flowers  freely  during  the  summer.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  plant  is  that  it  is  slightly  straggling  in  habit,  but  a  little  judicious 
pruning  will  go  far  to  obviate  this  disadvantage.  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft 
pinkish  white  tint  and  wax-like  texture,  and,  moreover,  possess  a  most 
agreeable  fragrance,  rendering  them  pleasing  either  on  the  plant  or  when 
cut.  The  culture,  though  not  difficult,  requires  the  care  of  a  judicious 
plant-grower.  One  point  of  particular  importance  is  that  the  soil  and  pot 
be  sufficiently  well  drained  to  permit  tlie  free  passage  of  the  water,  as  stag¬ 
nant  moisture  soon  produces  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  plant.  A  compost 
of  light  turfy  loam,  a  little  peat,  and  a  good  proportion  of  sand  is  the  most 
suitable,  exercising  care  to  avoid  overpotting. 

Preserving  the  Colours  of  Leaves  (Horti). — The  following  plan  is 
recommended  by  a  lady  who  has  been  successful  in  preserving  autumn 
leaves  : — As  soon  as  possible  after  gathering  them  the  leaves  must  be  pressed. 
If  they  begin  to  welt  or  shrivel  before  you  are  ready  to  press  them,  put  them 
in  water  and  keep  them  there  till  they  revive.  See  that  no  soil,  no  foreign 
substance  of  any  kind,  is  on  either  side,  and  then  with  a  warm,  not  hot,  flat 
iron  press  and  iron  each  leaf  on  its  upper  surface  till  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
spreading  it  for  this  purpose  on  several  layers  of  paper,  or  on  an  ordinary 
ironing-board,  just  as  if  it  were  cotton  cloth.  This  over,  oil  each  leaf  on  the 
same  side  on  which  it  was  ironed  with  linseed,  olive,  or  lard  oil,  using  a 
small  camel-hair  brush  or  a  bit  of  cotton  batting  tied  to  a  stick,  and  then 
place  them  on  dishes  in  the  sunshine  to  dry.  When  dry  reject  all  those  that 
have  a  semi-transparent  or  oily  appearance ;  to  prevent  this  get  the  thickest 
leaves  you  can  for  your  collection,  and  do  not  oil  them  too  generously  nor 
with  a  rough  brush.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  autumn  leaves  need 
varnishing.  Varnish  makes  them  brittle  and  more  liable  to  crack,  while  the 
excessive  lustre  that  it  imparts  is  irnnatural.  Oiling  gives  suflicient  polish, 


deepens,  clears,  and  preserves  the  colours,  and  keeps  the  tissues  somewhat 
elastic.  When  the  leaves  get  dusty  wipe  them  with  a  damp  cloth  ;  if  they 
curl  damp  them,  and  place  the  branch  for  a  few  hours  between  papers  under 
a  pile  of  heavy  books. 

Halakovna  Apple  {£.  Leicester). — Undoubtedly  there  is  an  Apple  of  the 
above  name,  though  your  friend,  “  who  knows  them  all,”  does  not  appear  to 
know  this  variety.  We  know'  it  very  well,  and  give  its  description  : — Fruit 
small,  roundish,  in  size  and  shape  not  unlike  a  good  specimen  of  Golden 
Pippin,  very  regular  in  outline.  Skin  deep  bright  crimson  over  the  entire 
surface,  and  wonderfully  beautiful  when  growing  on  the  tree.  Eye  full, 
with  long  pointed  segments,  which  are  reflexed  at  the  tips,  set  in  a  shallow 
depression,  closed.  Stalk  long,:  slender.  Flesh  whitish,  tinged  with  pink, 
firm  and  rather  dry,  but  sweet  and  pleasant.  The  tree  has  a  fine  habit  of 
growth,  and  is  very  productive,  seeming  one  mass  of  scarlet  when  full  of 
fruit.  Highly  worthy  of  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  variety.  This  was 
received  from  Russia  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Dressing  Vines — Pruning  Scissors  {F.  J.). — Prune  the  Vines  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall,  then  wash  the  rods  well  w'ith  Gishurst  compound  or  softsoap 
at  the  strength  of  5  or  G  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  applying  it  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  120°  or  130°,  scrubbing  them  well  with  an  old  spoke  brush  ;  then  you 
may  paint  the  rods  with  sulphur  with  just  sufficient  clay  to  cause  it  to 
adhere  to  the  wood.  Wash  every  part  of  the  house  thoroughly  with  hot 
water,  and  if  the  border  is  in  the  house  remove  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  from 
the  surface  and  add  fresh.  You  can  procure  pruning  scissors  from  nearly  all 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  who  advertise  in  the  Journal ;  those,  for  instance 
numbered  33  in  Veitch’s  catalogue  being  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We 
name  these  for  the  purpose  of  being  explicit,  but  the  same  kind  may  be  had 
from  other  vendors  of  horticultural  requisites  with  whom  you  may  happen 
to  have  business  connections. 

Figs  on  Wall  (IF.  II.,  Hants). — As  the  trees  have  ripened  the  w'ood  so 
well,  and  they  are  trained  to  a  south  wall,  it  is  scarcely  likely  they  will  need 
any  protection  in  the  winter  ;  but  should  the  weather  prove  very  severe  in 
spring  a  few  Spruce  boughs  may  be  useful  for  the  protection  of  the  embryo 
fruit.  This  now,  if  the  trees  are  in  a  bearing  state,  will  be  visible  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  or  where  the  leaves  have  fallen  off,  resembling  bold  buds. 
Any  incipient  fruits  that  are  as' large  as  horse  beans  now  will  fall  in  the 
spring  whether  the  trees  are  protecttd  or  not.  We  should  not  think  of  pro¬ 
tecting  unless  the  weather  should  prove  unusually  severe. 

Names  of  Fruit  ( IF.  M.  Rose). — Comte  de  Lamy.  Many  packages  must 
remain  over  till  next  week. 

Names  of  Plants  [G.  Simmons). — Your  plant  is  Oestrum  aurantiacum, 
which  is  very  effective  in  the  conservatory  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
{Reader). — 1,  Eulalia  japonica  zebrina  ;  2,  Santolina  incana  ;  3,  Alstrcemeria 
psittacina.  {G.  W.  B.). — Chrysanthemums  are  florists’  flowers,  the  varieties 
of  which  we  do  not  undertake  t'o  riarhe,  as  several  of  them  resemble  each 
other  too  closely.  The  names  can  usually  be  determined  by  comparing 
flowers  with  those  staged  at  exhibitions  or  in  nurserymen’s  collections  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  ; 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— November  12th. 

Our  market  still  remains  quiet  and  prices  are  without  alteration.  Large  arriv.al  cf 
Canadian  Apples  to  hand. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples . 

J  sieve 

2 

6 

to  5 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Chestnuts  ..  .. 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

3 

0 

H 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . .  per 

100  lbs. 

65 

0 

0 

,0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

A  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black  . . 

J  sieve 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Figs  . 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums  . 

\  Sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q-rapes . 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  . .  . . 

« •  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

..each 

7 

0 

10 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

fl. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes  . .  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Lettuce . 

dozen 

1 

0  to 

1 

p 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red  . .  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts  .. 

4  sieve 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cabbage  . 

dozen 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips  . .  . .  . 

,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums  ..  .. 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes  . .  . .  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots . 

bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  . .  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Cole  worts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers  ..  .. 

each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

S 

0 

0 

E  udive . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . 

bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

LIVE  STOCK. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS. 

To  subject  cattle  to  the  same  method  of  treatment  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  individual  peculiarities  and  wants  is  so  clearly  opposed  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense  that  we_  might  fairly 
suppose  it  could  never  be  done  ;  yet  how  frequently  is  it  so,^  and  how 
many  valuable  animals  are  lost  through  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
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of  those  having  charge  of  them.  A  good  bailiff  and  stockman  should 
know  each  animal  in  their  charge  intimately — temper,  health,  con¬ 
dition,  strength  should  all  be  noticed  critically,  and  the  treatment 
and  care  be  adapted  to  all  special  wants.  Common  wants  ought  to 
be,  and  in  point  of  fact  are,  provided  for  generally,  yet  even  for 
these  there  are  sometimes  many  little  things  wanted,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  little  ills  which  lead  to  great  ones.  Let  us  recapitulate  im¬ 
portant  points  in  the  winter  quarters  of  cattle.  We  recently  saw  an 
article  setting  forth  the  superior  hardiness  of  Devon  cattle,  and  claim¬ 
ing  for  them  a  capability  of  bearing  full  exposure  out  on  grass 
throughout  winter  ;  but  the  writer  had  the  good  sense  to  acknowledge 
that  such  exposure  was  owing  to  a  general  want  of  suitable  yards 
and  buildings  upon  Devon  farms  for  sheltering  cattle  in  winter. 
For  all  cattle  we  claim  in  winter  well-drained,  well-littered  yards, 
with  enough  open  lodges  and  close  snug  sheds  to  take  in  all  the 
cattle  ;  sheds  whitewashed  at  least  once  a  year,  if  possible  twice  ; 
drinking  troughs  of  brickwork  faced  with  Portland  cement,  with 
fresh  water  running  through  them  constantly.  Aspects  should  receive 
attention,  and  all  yards  incline  to  the  south.  Let  there  be  plenty  of 
feeding  space  both  of  open  cribs  out  in  the  yards,  and  back  and  side 
cribs  in  the  lodges.  The  lodges  should  be  fresh  littered  daily,  and 
droppings  thrown  out  morning  and  night.  Never  suffer  cattle  to 
sleep  upon  sodden  or  filthy  litter.  Keep  rock  salt  in  all  feeding 
cribs.  As  litter  accumulates  in  the  yards  drains  are  liable  to  become 
choked,  and  must  be  occasionally  examined.  Let  bad-tempered  cows 
have  brass  knobs  screwed  upon  the  tips  of  the  horns,  and  keep  weak  and 
delicate  cows  away  from  them.  No  delicate  cow  or  other  young  beast 
that  is  delicate  should  remain  out  in  the  ope^  yard  or  lodges  at  night. 
Establish  the  practice  of  shutting  them  in  close  sheds  at  night 
regularly  from  autumn  onwards,  and  it  will  then  be  done  from  force 
of  habit  ;  but  it  will  be  done  all  the  better  if  the  mastei’s  eye  is 
expected  to  be  looking  round  frequently. 

Working  horses  stabled  for  winter  require  careful  grooming,  and 
it  is  our  practice  often  to  visit  the  stables  early  in  the  morning  to 
see  if  this  has  been  done.  The  horses  should  be  dressed  and  fed,  and 
the  stables  cleaned  out  before  the  men  go  to  breakfast.  The  coat 
of  a  farm  horse  often  becomes  so  covered  with  dust  and  dirt  in  a  single 
day  that  without  proper  grooming  there  will  be  considerable  risk  of 
sores  from  the  friction  of  the  harness.  If  possible  let  the  horses 
have  large  loose  boxes  instead  of  stalls,  often  so  narrow  that  they 
have  not  room  to  lay  down  in  comfort  ;  and  see  that  the  bedding 
litter  is  dry  and  clean.  We  use  dried  bracken  for  this  purpose  ;  it 
makes  nice  soft  beds,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  straw. 

Returning  to  the  cattle,  we  may  mention  the  loss  of  two  yearling 
calves  last  winter  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  caused,  we  believe, 
by  being  driven  about  by  stronger  animals,  and  subsequently  standing 
while  wmrried  and  heated  in  an  open  lodge  into  which  a  cold  cutting 
wind  swept  fiercely  from  the  north  east.  The  symptoms  are  dullness, 
a  drooping  head,  little  or  no  rumination,  heaving  flanks,  a  cough,  the 
mouth  hot,  the  horns,  ears,  and  feet  very  cold.  It  will  be  seen  that 
such  losses  impel  us  to  be  urgent  with  advice  to  bestow  great  care 
upon  every  detail  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  live  stock  in  winter. 
Cows  should  be  so  managed  upon  the  home  farm  that  one  or  two 
should  calve  during  each  month  of  winter  to  impart  flavour  and 
freshness  to  the  butter.  If  this  is  not  done  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
the  most  skilful  dairywoman  to  produce  really  good  butter,  good  in 
colour  as  well  as  in  flavour.  It  is  so  important  to  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  dairy  produce  that  some  fresh  cows  should  be  brought 
into  the  herd  every  year,  and  old  or  faulty  ones  passed  on  to  the 
butcher.  Enough  should  be  brought  in  to  admit  of  selection,  and  if 
this  is  done  in  winter  the  older  cows  may  calve  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  so  as  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  grass.  A  cow  newly 
calved  is  still  one  of  the  things  a  farmer  may  sell  at  a  profi",  so  that 
any  young  ones  which  it  may  prove  desirable  to  discard  may  be  sold. 
Another  matter  worthy  of  our  best  attention  is  to  have  a  good  class 
of  cows  upon  the  farm,  not  necessarily  costly  pedigree  animals,  and 
either  to  keep  a  good  bull  or  take  all  possible  pains  to  obtain  the 
service  of  one.  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  well-bred  animal  than  it 
does  to  keep  an  inferior  one,  and  the  superior  quality  of  calves,  milk, 
and  butter  all  teil  favourably  in  the  balance  sheet. 

WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and,  Hand  Labour. — Although  the  culture  of  Hops  is  difficult 
and  expensive,  yet,  as  affording  a  crop  which  does  pay  when  it  can  b® 
secured  in  good  condition,  it  is  probable  that  still  greater  attention  wifl 
be  given  it  in  the  somewhat  limited  area  in  which  it  is  found  to  answer. 
The  value  of  an  average  crop  of  10  cwt.  per  acre  may  be  stated  at  £60,  a 
very  tempting  amount  in  comparison  with  other  farm  crops  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  outlay  for  poles,  culture,  picking,  drying,  and 
packing  the  Hops  is  also  considerable,  and  that  results  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  weather.  It  is  because  November  is  the  best  time  for  Hop 
planting  that  we  now  make  special  mention  of  it.  If  strong  roots, 
technically  termed  “  bedded  sets,”  are  phvnted  now  the  plants  will  become 
sufficiently  established  to  make  growth  strong  enough  to  run  to  the  top 


of  a  10-feet  pole,  and  bear  a  fair  crop  next  summer  ;  but  if  planting  is 
not  done  till  next  spring  the  growth  will  be  weak  and  the  crop  nil.  The 
best  sorts  are  Early  Prolific,  Grape,  Jones,  Fuggle’s  Goldings,  and  White 
Bine  Colegates.  The  stations  or  “hills”  are  6  feet  apart,  with  three 
plants  to  each  “  hill,”  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
1  foot  apart,  and  each  plant  requires  a  separate  pole,  which  is  thrust  into 
the  ground  beside  it  in  spring  and  removed  when  the  Hops  are  picked. 
The  land  reserved  for  planting  usually  receives  an  autumn  fallow,  is 
ploughed  deeply,  made  thoroughly  clean,  and  about  a  bushel  of  rich 
farmyard  manure  mixed  with  soil  at  each  station  ready  for  the  planting. 

Another  crop  of  considerable  importance  is  the  Black  Currant.  To  do 
full  justice  to  it  a  deep  rich  soil  is  necessary,  and  then  it  developes  vigour 
of  growth  and  abundance  of  fruit  that  in  quantity  and  value  exceeds  all 
other  fruit.  Plant  strong  stemless  bushes  now,  with  the  branches 
springing  direct  from  the  ground,  6  feet  apart.  The  favourite  sorts  of 
the  Kent  fruit-growers  are  Maples,  Green  Bud,  Baldwin’s,  and  Lees 
Prolific. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  Hop  and  Black  Currant  as  being  worthy  of 
culture  under  suitable  conditions.  Novelty  in  cropping  ought,  however, 
to  be  adopted  with  caution.  The  question  of  profit  and  loss  must  not  be 
forgotten  even  upon  the  home  farm.  Rigid  economy  is  the  order  of  the 
day  now,  and  it  has  to  be  enforced  both  in  horse  and  hand  labour,  there¬ 
fore  anything  of  a  speculative  nature  must  be  avoided. 


PRICKLY  COMFREY. 

We  have  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  which  for  some  years 
has  been  employed  as  a  cottage  garden,  chiefly  for  the  growth  of  Potatoes, 
and  which  my  employer  is  now  desirous  of  planting  wi  h  Prickly 
Comfrey,  and  as  I  know  but  little  of  the  plant  I  should  be  grateful  if 
your  agricultural  correspondent  would  give  me  a  little  information  on  the 
following  points  respecting  its  culture  : — 1st,  As  to  the  best  season  for 
planting  ;  2nd,  The  distance  the  plants  should  stand  from  each  other  ; 
3rd,  How  long  will  an  established  crop  be  serviceable  without  renewing 
with  young  plants.  This,  and  any  further  information  respecting  the 
plant  you  can  kindly  obtain  for  me,  will  be  thankfully  received. — A.  E. 

[Plant  strong  crowns  2  feet  apart  now  in  deep  rich  soil.  The  plant  is 
perennial  and  lasts  for  many  years,  but  it  requires  a  heavy  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure  to  be  dug  in  between  the  plants  every  winter.  We  have 
a  small  patch  of  it  containing  a  hundred  strong  plants  which  we  planted 
a  few  years  ago  in  a  deep  alluvial  soil  by  way  of  trial,  but  we  have 
not  extended  the  bed  to  several  acres  of  the  same  soil  as  was  our  original 
intention  if  it  had  answered  our  expectations,  which  it  certainly  has  not. 
Tt  is  vigorous  in  growth,  and  may  be  cut  for  green  food  three  or  four 
times  during  summer,  but  the  only  animals  that  have  taken  at  all  kindly 
to  it  are  pigs.  Horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  refused  to  eat  it,  and  we  have 
practically  discontinued  its  use.  It  is  said  that  they  may  be  made  to  eat 
it,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  they  must  first  be  brought  to  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  we  cannot  advocate  such  a  proceeding.  If  you  decide  to 
plant  some  procure  strong  crowns  with  roots,  not  root  cuttings,  and  you 
will  obtain  a  fair  crop  of  it  the  next  summer.  We  had  no  trouble  in 
procuring  strong  plants,  for  the  nurseryman  who  had  somewhat  rashly 
devoted  some  space  to  its  propagation  to  meet  a  popular  cry  was  appa¬ 
rently  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

storing  Potatoes  {J.  S.). — The  tubers  keep  veiy  well  packed  in  long  and 
rather  narrow  heaps, [say  about  3  feet  wide  at  the  base,  provided  they  are 
sound  and  dry  when  stored,  and  are  well  covered  with  straw  and  earth  to 
exclude  frost.  If  the  land  is  wet  the  heaps  are  best  formed  on  the  surface, 
as  excavations  often  act  as  water  traps,  in  which  Potatoes  cannot  be  expected 
to  keep  well. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Squabe,  London. 

Lat.sio  32'40’'  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

»  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

B 

os 

1884. 

November. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32« 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  I  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

Ban. 

On 

grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

III. 

Sunday  . 

2 

29.941 

65.4 

53.2 

S.E. 

493 

600 

49.8 

70.8 

43.6 

0.233 

Monday  . 

3 

SiMOS 

42.4 

40.2 

N.W 

49.4 

50.4 

884 

81.7 

32.7 

— 

Tuesday . 

4 

29.936 

48.7 

48.0 

E. 

47.3 

56.6 

34.6 

75.4 

25.6 

0.023 

Wednesday  .. 

5 

29  928 

53.2 

49.8 

S.E. 

4a5 

59.9 

47.4 

84.6 

43.1 

0.489 

Thursday  .... 

6 

30.054 

60.1 

49.4 

N.E. 

49.3 

58.1 

48.7 

58.8 

47.2 

0.106 

Friday . 

7 

29.836 

56.1 

53.3 

E. 

49.7 

60.2 

48  8 

80.1 

42.3 

0.12^> 

Saturday  .... 

8 

30.381 

41.9 

41.3 

S.E. 

48.9 

63.5 

369 

76.6 

29.4 

— 

30.026 

49.5 

47.9 

48.9 

57  0 

43.5 

75  4 

37.7 

0.980 

REMARKS. 

2nd.— Generally  line  and  mild  till  7.30  P.M.,  then  eold  and  rainy. 

3rd.- Fine  bright  day. 

4i.h.— Drizzle  early,  then  fine. 

ath-— Fine  and  bright  till  5  P  M  ;  wet  evening. 

fith.— Fog  and  rain  all  day. 

7th.— Fine  and  bright  early  ;  forenoon  fair;  wet  afterwards. 

8lh.— Fine  bright  morning. 

A  calm  week  with  welcome  ram  ;  temperature  slightly  above  the  average.— Q.  J. 
SXXiONS. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

20 

21 

22 

Tn 

P 

Hull  (two  days),  Taunton,  Aylesbury,  and  Dublin  Shows. 

s 

Loughborough  Show. 

28 

SUN 

24th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

24 

M 

25 

TU 

Manchester,  Liverpool,  Basingstoke,  and  South  Shields  Shows  (two  days). 

26 

W 

York  Show  (three  days). 

LIFTING  AND  PLANTING  KOSES. 

0  flower  garden  can  be  considered  complete  with¬ 
out  its  bed  or  border  of  Koses.  The  sweet  and 
handsome  flowers  of  the  Eose  are  admired  by 
all,  and  fortunately  can  be  produced  by  owners 
of  even  small  gardens.  To  cultivate  the  queen 
of  flowers  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  make 
good  preparation  at  the  commencement,  for  if  a 
hole  is  merely  dug  just  large  enough  to  hold 
the  roots,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  failure 
is  most  likely  to  follow.  Few  garden  flowers  are  easier  to 
grow  well  than  the  Eose,  and  if  those  intending  to  commence 
their  culture  follow  the  directions  that  will  be  given  success 
may  fairly  be  expected. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  best  season  to  plant 
Eoses.  The  wood  is  now  well  ripened,  but  still  carrying 
foliage.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  they  should  be 
planted  if  strong  vigorous  growth  and  large  flowers  are  looked 
for  another  year.  When  planted  before  the  leaves  fall 
numerous  young  fibres  are  produced  before  the  winter,  but  if 
planted  later  when  destitute  of  foliage  they  do  not  make 
roots  before  the  approach  of  spring,  and  consequently  are  not 
in  the  same  condition  for  making  strong  robust  growth  the 
first  season  after  planting.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to 
both  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Tea  varieties  as  well  as  all  other 
Eoses. 

Frequently  the  planting  of  Tea  varieties'  is  advised  to  be 
left  until  the  spring  when  severe  weather  is  past.  An  old 
and  yet  very  general  system  is  to  lift  all  these  varieties  and 
heel  them  in  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  other  suitable  position, 
and  protect  them  during  the  winter  if  necessary.  Those  who 
practise  this  system  never  think  of  planting  Tea  Eoses  before 
the  end  of  February,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they  are  as 
hardy  if  not  hardier  than  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  I  have  on 
many  occasions  seen  the  last-mentioned  killed  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  while  the  former  have  endured  the  weather  uninjured. 
My  advice  is.  Plant  at  once,  and  protect  afterwards  as  will  be 
described  if  very  severe  weather  is  experienced  during  the 
winter. 

Failure  in  many  instances  has  resulted  from  the  in¬ 
judicious  selection  of  a  position  for  these  plants.  If  possible 
they  should  have  a  sheltered  place,  yet  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  where  abundance  of  air  can  play  amongst  them.  It 
is  much  wiser  to  plant  them  entirely  in  the  open  with  no 
shelter  whatever  than  to  select  places  for  them  closely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  evergreens  and  trees.  Many  Eose  gardens  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  are  in  such  positions,  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned,  for  air  and  light  are  excluded  from 
the  plants,  preventing  the  thorough  maturation  of  the  wood, 
which  is  killed  in  winter,  and  in  summer  the  plants  become 
a  prey  to  mildew.  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  objection  to 
such  places,  for  if  they  are  within  reasonable  distance  of 
large  forest  or  other  strong-rooting  trees  these  soon  take 
possession  of  the  soil,  impoverishing  it,  so  that  the  Eoses 
cannot  grow  strongly.  If  shelter  can  be  given  and  the  evils 
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pointed  out  avoided,  it  is  beneficial ;  if  not,  select  the  most 
open  position  that  can  be  found  for  them. 

It  is  useless  to  plant  Eoses  in  poor  soil.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  natural  soil  will  grow  them  well,  provided 
it  is  liberally  enriched  with  manure.  If  the  soil  be  heavy 
it  may  be  necessary  to  work  road  scrapings  or  coarse 
sand  to  render  it  porous.  Charcoal,  coal  ashes,  or  even 
sandstone  crushed  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
ground  is  very  heavy  a  portion  may  be  removed,  and  the 
remainder  intermixed  with  a  lighter  soil.  Eoses,  especially 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  like  strong  soil,  and  do  much  better  in  it 
than  in  that  of  a  light  sandy  nature.  If  the  soil  is  very 
light  and  poor  it  should  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  18  inches 
and  replaced  by  good  loam,  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture 
being  very  suitable.  This,  if  possible,  should  be  obtained 
where  the  subsoil  is  formed  of  clay ;  but  this  cannot  always 
be  done,  and  the  next  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  dry  clay  and 
reduce  it  to  powder,  then  add  one  barrowful  to  every  seven  of 
soil.  In  this  condition  the  clay  can  be  incorporated  with  the 
soil  much  better  than  when  chopped  up  and  used  in  a  moist 
condition. 

Where  the  soil  is  suitable  in  texture  it  should  be  trenched 
deeply.  If  the  land  is  poor  and  removed  to  the  depth  indi¬ 
cated  the  bottom  should  be  well  dug  and  liberally  enriched 
with  decayed  manure,  freely  mixed  with  some  of  the  new 
soil,  and  then  left  at  the  bottom,  the  better  soil  being  placed 
above  it.  Eoses,  whether  standards  or  dwarfs,  should  never 
be  planted  in  soil  that  has  not  been  deeply  dug,  for  they  will 
not  make  nearly  such  satisfactory  progress. 

The  most  suitable  manure,  especially  on  light  or  inter¬ 
mediate  soils,  is  cow  manure,  but  it  should  not  be  used  in  a 
fresh  condition,  for  it  might  prove  disastrous.  It  should  be 
stacked  for  at  least  three  or  four  months  previously.  This 
manure  should  not  be  used  on  heavy  soils,  for  it  is  too  close, 
horse  manure  being  preferable.  If  cow  manure  cannot  be 
obtained  any  good  decayed  farmyard  manure  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  The  quantity  to  be  used  entirely  depends 
upon  the  richness  or  poorness  of  the  soil.  A  few  half-inch 
bones  may  with  advantage  be  applied  whether  the  soil  is 
light  or  heavy ;  these  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  6-inch 
potful  to  each  barrowful  of  soil  that  may  be  placed  into  the 
beds. 

The  soil  for  Tea  varieties  should  be  very  much  lighter 
than  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  nothing  is  better  for 
rendering  it  light  than  coarse  red  or  river  sand  with  a  good 
quantity  of  wood  ashes  and  leaf  mould  freely  intermixed. 
The  beds  should  be  kept  well  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  is  especially  necessary  when  planting  in  a  wet  locality. 

The  ground  upon  which  Eoses  are  planted  should  be  well 
drained,  or  the  roots  will  soon  perish.  No  broken  bricks  or 
clinkers  will  be  needed  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds.  If  the 
beds  are  by  the  side  of  a  walk  or  near  to  a  main  drain  the 
work  of  draining  is  simple,  for  a  2-inch  pipe  can  be  run 
through  the  beds  at  a  depth  of  2  or  2^  feet  and  carried  into 
the  nearest  drain.  The  ordinary  burnt  clay  drain  pipes 
should  be  used,  and  over  them  a  few  clinkers  or  broken  bricks 
can  be  placed  to  prevent  the  soil  entering  the  pipes.  Such 
precautions  in  drainage  only  are  needed  in  low  districts  where 
the  rainfall  is  heavy  and  the  subsoil  clay.  No  artificial 
drainage  is  needed  when  the  ground  is  at  a  higher  elevation 
and  the  subsoil  formed  of  gravel  or  rock. 

Planting  Eoses  must  not  be  performed  when  the  soil  in 
the  beds  or  borders  is  in  a  saturated  condition.  The  best 
plan  is  to  have  the  Eoses  in  readiness  and  plant  them  directly 
the  beds  have  been  dug  before  heavy  rains  come.  They  do 
better  afterwards,  and  commence  forming  roots  at  once  if  the 
foliage  is  upon  them  when  planted  in  moderately  moist  soil. 

If  the  plants  are  upon  their  own  roots  so  much  the  better, 
for  the  majority  of  Eoses  do  well  in  this  way,  and  last  longer 
on  either  light  or  heavy  soils  than  worked  plants.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy  those  upon  the  Briar  are  decidedly  the  best, 
and  will  last  much  longer  than  those  worked  upon  the 
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Manetti,  which  succeed  best  on  light  soils.  The  union  should 
be  buried  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  induce  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  roots  from  the  Eose.  In  low-lying  districts  the  Briar 
should  be  used,  and  the  union  of  the  Eose  and  stock  must 
not  be  buried  unless  they  were  worked  close  to  the  root,  for 
this  stock  will  live  above  the  ground,  and  the  Manetti  will 
not  do  so  long. 

Tea  Eoses  if  worked  should  be  as  near  the  root  as  possible, 
^•aud  upon  the  Briar,  for  they  have  done  the  best  upon  that 
stock  with  me.  In  planting,  the  union  should  be  well  buried, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  roots,  but  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  during  severe  weather. 
When  planted  moderately  deep,  if  the  top  be  killed  by  frost, 
these  varieties  spring  up  from  the  base  with  great  strength 
afterwards  if  only  a  portion  of  the  Eose  and  roots  are  left 
alive. 

It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste  whether  standards,  half¬ 
standards,  or  dwarfs  be  planted.  Standards  in  certain  posi¬ 
tions  are  effective  planted  3  feet  apart  and  the  ground  covered 
with  dwarfs.  For  either  beds  or  borders  we  prefer  dwarf 
Eoses,  as  better  flowers,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  them  can  be 
obtained  from  the  same  space  of  ground.  The  dwarfs  should 
be  placed  about  18  inches  apart,  and  as  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  crowding  they  should  be  lifted  and  placed  farther 
apart,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  unduly  crowding  them.  This, 
however,  can  be  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  thinning  the 
shoots  at  pruning  time  and  after  the  plants  have  fairly  started 
into  growth.  It  is  an  admirable  practice  when  fine  blooms 
are  required  to  limit  the  plants  to  a  certain  number  of  shoots. 

At  planting  time  the  long  shoots  may  be  slightly  reduced* 
yet  may  be  left  fully  2  feet  in  length.  Cutting  them  close 
back  or  nearly  so  when  planting,  which  I  have  seen  practised 
by  the  inexperienced,  is  wrong.  The  Eose  naturally  starts 
into  growth  early,  and  if  cut  back  in  autumn  the  lower  buds 
start  into  growth  in  spring  and  are  very  liable  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  frost. 

When  fine  blooms  are  wanted  beds  and  borders  of  dwarf 
Eoses  should  be  lifted  occasionally — say  every  three  years. 
Lifting  must  be  done  carefully  while  the  foliage  is  fresh,  and 
then  the  plants  start  into  growth  the  following  spring  with 
as  much  freedom  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  dried 
while  out  of  the  soil.  Not  only  does  lifting,  trenching,  and 
manuring  the  ground  tend  to  the  production  of  first-rate 
blooms,  but  it  checks  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  ensures 
their  passing  the  winter  in  safety.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
j)roved  again  and  again,  that  plants  which  have  been  lifted  and 
replanted  will  pass  without  injury  through  severe  winters, 
while  those  left  undisturbed  have  been  killed  to  the  ground. 

If  planting  is  completed  before  the  ground  has  become 
saturated  with  heavy  rains  the  surface  of  the  beds  may  be 
mulched  with  short  manure.  A  heavy  coating  need  not  be 
given,  but  more  may  be  added  at  the  approach  of  severe 
weather,  dry  litter  or  fern  being  preferable  to  manure  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lower  portion  of  the  plants. 
This  should  not  be  left  on  too  long  in  spring,  as  it  will  prove 
injurious  and  induce  the  lower  buds  of  the  shoots  to  burst 
into  growth.  Tea  varieties  need  no  more  protection  than 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  thirty-six  good  useful 
varieties  for  beds,  and  if  twenty-four  only  are  needed  plant 
the  first  twenty-four  named,  and  if  twelve  only  the  varieties 
given  first : — Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Baumann,  Ducde  Eohan, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mdlle.  Marie  Eady, 
La  France,  Capitaine  Christy,  Baronne  de  Eothschild,  Boule 
de  Neige,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Madame  Marie  Finger, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Prince  Camille  de  Eohan,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Comtesse  de  Oxford,  Elie  Moie\  Violette  Bouyer,  John 
Hopper,  Francois  Michelon,  Victor  Verdier,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Francois  Levet,  Madame  Noman,  La  Eosiere,  Brightness  of 
Cheshunt,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Lacharme,  Duchesse  de 


Vallombrosa,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Annie  Laxton. 

The  best  Tea  varieties  for  outside  planting  are  Madame 
Falcot,  Alba  Eosea,  Anna  Ollivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Lambard,  Niphetos,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Comtesse  Eiza  du  Parc,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Willermoz,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Perle  de  Lyon,  Eubens,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neron.  For  planting  against  a  wall  the  following  are 
amongst  the  very  best : — Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lamarque,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Marechal  Niel  (in  favourable  locali¬ 
ties),  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid. — A  Northerneb. 


NOTES  ON  MUSHEOOM  CULTUEE  IN  SHEDS. 

Mushroom  culture  in  the  open  air  is  certainly  the  most  simple  way 
of  securing  Mushrooms,  and  the  next  most  simple  and  certainly  a 
surer  way  is  to  grow  them  in  cool  houses  and  sheds.  Speaking  from 
some  years’  experience,  I  have  more  reason  to  recommend  shed  cul¬ 
ture  than  either  the  open  air  or  heated  and  special  Mushroom  house 
modes  of  culture.  Heated  and  expensively  constructed  Mushroom 
houses  are,  in  my  opinion,  superfluous.  I  have  one  at  command,  but 
it  has  not  been  used  for  some  years,  and  there  is  not  much  prospect 
of  its  being  used  again.  Asa  departure  from  it  we  began  with  a  bed 
under  a  plant  stage  in  a  Cucumber  pit,  and  further  by  a  bed  in  the 
potting  shed,  and  they  came  up  so  freely  there  that  we  followed  on 
with  more  beds  in  the  sheds  until  scores  have  been  made  without  a 
single  failure.  Beds  have  been  formed  in  the  potting  shed,  tool  shed. 
Potato  shed,  and  in  other  structures  of  a  like  character,  and  fine 
lasting  crops  were  the  result  everywhere. 

Our  supply  of  manure  is  obtained  from  the  house  stables,  and 
begins  early  in  August.  We  cannot  get  a  cartload  in  one  day,  but 
the  droppings  are  collected  each  day  and  emptied  into  an  open  shed 
in  the  stableyard  ;  there  they  are  turned  over  frequently  and  added 
to  until  there  is  a  heap  of  one  or  two  cartloads,  when  they  are  taken 
to  the  garden,  wheeled  into  a  shed,  spread  out,  and  about  a  fourth  of 
loamy  soil  mixed  in.  This  tones  down  the  heat  and  absorbs  and 
retains  the  qualities  of  the  manure.  I  particularly  like  to  have  a 
qTiantity  of  short  straw  with  the  droppings.  I  would  not  use  drop¬ 
pings  without  it. 

Dry  material  is  of  no  use,  but  short  matter  which  is  full  of  urine  is 
capital.  Beds  made  up  of  one  half  of  this,  the  other  half  of  drop¬ 
pings,  and  an  extra  quarter  of  soil,  are  capable  of  bearing  first-rate 
crops.  Very  wet  manure  is  never  used,  as  it  would  heat  violently 
and  then  become  suddenly  cold.  Extra  dry  material  is  not  used,  as 
such  is  alwaj^s  liable  to  fail  to  heat,  but  a  medium  condition  which 
cannot  be  accurately  described,  yet  is  not  difficult  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand,  is  the  proper  state.  Then  extremes  of  a  great  heat  or  none  at  all, 
and  waiting  for  days  or  weeks  for  the  heat  to  rise  or  fall,  and  con¬ 
sulting  thermometers  need  never  concern  the  cultivator,  ihe  time  to 
avoid  all  this  is  to  prepare  the  manure  properly.  Beds  which  heat  up 
to  150°  or  more  will  never  be  benefited  by  it.  In  such  a  bed  Mush¬ 
rooms  may  come  and  they  may  not,  it  is  very  doubtful  ;  but  when  the 
beds  can  be  made  up  one  day,  spawned  and  soiled  the  next,  and  the 
heat  rises  to  80°  or  90°  and  remains  there  for  weeks  afterwards,  there  is 
no  danger  of  failure.  It  is  a  beginning  of  this  kind  I  always  study 
and  secure  with  our  beds,  and  satisfactory  results  follow  naturally. 
A  bed  of  50°  would  never  bear  well,  neither  will  one  of  140°  or  there¬ 
abouts.  From  80°  to  100°  is  sure.  Beginners  may  benefit  by  being 
guided  by  the  thermometer,  but  they  should  pay  attention  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  when  it  indicates  that  the  bed  is  right,  and  always  afterwards 
get  the  manure  as  near  as  possible  to  the  same  state  before  using  it. 
1  have  not  had  a  thermometer  in  our  shed  beds  for  years,  but  I  know 
from  a  sight  of  the  manure  before  making  up  what  the  bed  will  do. 
Atmospheric  temperatures  might  concern  some  growers,  where  the 
custom  has  been  to  keep  the  Mushroom  house  at  60°  or  65°  day  and 
night,  without  allowing  a  rise  or  fall  of  3°  for  weeks  together,  but 
fixed  temperatures  can  never  be  thought  of  in  sheds,  and  the  best  of 
it  is  the  Mushrooms  grow  perfectly  well  in  varying  temperatures  so 
long  as  cold  draughts  can  be  kept  from  them.  One  week  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  shed  may  be  50°  and  next  it  may  be  10°  or  15°  less,  but 
with  some  protection  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  the  Mushrooms  will 
never  indicate  a  change. 

I  have  never  tried  ridge-shaped  beds  in  sheds,  as  they  have  all 
been  what  might  be  termed  lean-to’s,  as  thej"  are  made  against  the 
wall  and  slope  down  to  the  front.  Some  beds  have  been  made  3  feet 
high  at  the  back  and  tapered  down  to  nothing  at  3^  feet  out  in  front. 
The  manure  is  rammed  and  trodden  into  form  as  closely  as  possible. 
In  other  cases  we  have  had  woodwork  fixed  to  make  the  bed  level 
across  from  the  wall,  and  both  ways  are  equally  good.  When  any 
woodwork  is  used  to  keep  up  the  front  we  do  not  use  wide  and  closely 
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nailed  boards,  but  narrow  strips  are  best  with  a  division  between  of 
1  inch  or  2  inches,  and  by  putting  a  piece  of  spawn  here  and  there 
near  these  openings  when  the  Mushrooms  come,  many  of  them  will 
appear  and  grow  through  between  the  boards.  It  is  often  very 
curious  to  see  them  growing  out  of  chinks  in  this  way.  Once  a  bed 
was  made  on  a  firm  ash  floor,  and  the  spawn  worked  so  well  that 
Mushrooms  came  up  in  the  ashes  a  foot  and  more  away  from  the 
manure.  This  was  in  a  cool  shed  in  December,  and  it  only  shows 
how  much  they  are  inclined  to  grow  where  the  conditions  are  natural 
and  agreeable  to  them. 

In  making  up  the  beds  I  estimate  the  space  the  material  will  fill, 
then  a  layer  is  put  all  over  the  bottom  of  this  and  trodden  firmly 
down  ;  another  lot  added  and  treated  in  the  same  way  until  the  top 
has  been  reached  and  all  the  material  used.  Sometimes  when  we 
may  not  have  more  than  a  cartload  of  manure,  the  bed  is  not  large, 
but  I  find  small  beds  from  2  yards  to  3  yards  in  length,  if  made  up 
every  ten  da}  s  or  so,  are  more  useful  in  keeping  up  a  succession  than 
making  larger  ones  at  long  intervals.  Since  last  September  I 
have  made  up  six  beds,  and  the  largest  are  not  more  than  12  feet 
long  and  4  feet  wide.  The  first  was  spawned  on  September  1st,  and 
the  first  dish  was  cut  from  it  the  second  week  in  October.  Would  a 
heated  house  bed  have  come  in  quicker  ?  I  think  not.  The  second 
bed,  made  up  a  fortnight  later,  is  now  bearing  well,  and  the  third 
formed  early  in  October  is  showing  many  little  buttons. 

The  spawn  bricks  are  broken  into  many  small  pieces  and  dibbled 
in  3  inches  from  the  surface  almost  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  finished. 
Sometimes  it  is  put  in  at  once,  and  never  later  than  two  or  three  days 
afterwards.  After  dibbling  it  in  the  holes  are  filled  and  the  surface 
trodden  over  again,  then  the  soil  is  put  on.  This  consists  of  the 
fiiiest  parts  of  the  loam  which  has  been  left  over  in  preparing  the 
soil  for  potting.  This  should  not  be  too  wet  or  too  dry.  When  too 
dry  it  will  not  bind  and  does  not  keep  in  the  heat  ;  when  too  wet  it 
goes  together  like  the  surface  of  a  slate,  and  then  when  it  becomes 
drier  it  cracks  in  many  places  and  the  small  Mushrooms  are  spoiled 
by  this  ;  but  when  in  a  suitable  binding  condition,  neither  sticking  to 
the  spade,  hands,  or  feet,  it  may  be  beaten  into  a  good  surface  and 
remain  in  this  form.  We  never  wet  the  surface  through  a  watering- 
pot  before  beating  down,  as  this  would  create  the  brickbat  surface, 
which  we  do  not  like.  After  the  soil  has  been  put  on  we  generally 
sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of  sand  over  the  surface,  and  this  prevents  many 
of  the  little  Mushrooms  damping  off,  which  they  might  do  in  trying 
times. 

As  soon  as  the  surface  has  been  finished  a  thin  layer  of  dry  hay, 
straw,  or  fern  is  spread  all  over  the  surface,  and  this  is  taken  off  and 
more  put  on  as  each  lot  becomes  moist.  This  covering  prevents  the 
surface  of  tke  bed  from  drying  too  fast,  and  keeps  off  any  cold 
currents  of  wind  from  the  tender  crop.  In  addition  to  this,  in  very 
cold  weather  I  have  put  some  mats  above  the  hay,  and  I  find  this 
covering  a  very  great  assistance  in  shielding  the  produce.  As  our 
beds  do  not  heat  very  violently  or  excessively  the  surfaces  are  not 
dried  too  much  before  the  Mushrooms  come  through,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  any  water  is  applied  to  the  surface  until  the  bed  has  been 
bearing  for  a  considerable  time  and  shows  signs  of  weakness,  then  a 
thorough  supply  of  water  heated  to  95°  and  a  thick  covering  of  hay 
afterwards  will  put  fresh  life  into  it  and  induce  another  crop  to  come. 
In  this  way  two  crops  may  always  be  taken  from  one  bed,  but  this  is 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

Last  year  a  well-known  gentleman  in  this  county  saw  and  was 
pleased  with  the  way  our  Mushrooms  were  growing  in  the  sheds,  and 
having  some  empty  cow  sheds  he  was  induced  to  try  Mushroom-grow¬ 
ing  in  them,  and  he  was  soon  in  possession  of  capital  crops.  Indeed 
there  is  no  kind  of  shed  in  which  they  may  not  be  grown  freely,  and 
I  am  sure  if  many  of  those  who  think  they  could  not  grow  them 
would  only  begin  they  would  be  astonished  with  their  own  success. 
Good  spawn  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  success.  Without  this  the 
most  skilful  growers  would  fail.  I  know  of  one  person  who  had  them 
wonderfully  fine  last  winter  from  a  certain  spawn,  but  since  then  he 
has  had  some  from  another  place,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  Mushrooms  this  autumn.  As  choice  vegetables  are  generally 
scarce  from  November  until  April  or  May,  where  materials  are  con¬ 
venient  beds  should  be  made  up  from  October  until  February,  that 
Mushrooms  may  be  produced  throughout  the  whole  of  the  shortest  days. 
— J.  Muir. 


THE  GRAPE  SEASON. 

As  a  white  companion  for  Black  Hamburgh,  and  therefore 
quite  an  amateur’s  Grape,  there  is  no  variety  in  my  opinion  to 
equal  Foster’s  Seedling.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  model  variety, 
as  it  possesses  a  good  constitution,  is  very  prolific,  and  produces 
rnedium-size  compact  bunches,  the  berries  also  being  of  medium- 
size,  and  the  flavour,  though  not  rich,  is  yet  agreeable  and 
refreshing.  Like  the  Black  Hamburgh  it  will  ripen  with  little 
or  no  fire  heat,  but  is  all  the  better  for  a  moderate  amount  of  it. 


At  one  time  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there  were  inferior 
forms  of  Foster’s  Seedling,  but  I  find  that  indiffei’ent  culture 
will  completely  change  the  character  of  the  Grape.  For  instance, 
the  Vines  of  it  may  be  made  during  one  season  to  perfect  hand¬ 
some  bunches  with  good-sized,  oval-shaped,  and  beautifully 
coloured  berries,  and  during  the  next  season,  owing  to  over¬ 
cropping  and  the  withholding  fire  heat,  the  bunches  may  be 
small,  the  berries  also  small,  nearly  round,  and  almost  green  in 
colour  when  supposed  to  be  fully  ripe.  Plenty  of  light  and  sun¬ 
shine,  doubtless,  are  the  primary  agents  in  the  successful  ripening 
and  colouring  of  white  Grapes  generally,  but  if  we  overcrop  we 
must  not  expect  either  perfect  finish  or  perfect  quality.  Foster’s 
Seedling  is  particularly  good  for  pot  culture,  and  some  of  the 
best  ripened  examples  of  it  I  have  yet  seen  were  cut  from  pot 
Vines. 

Buc’dand  Sweetwater  is  not  unfrequently  preferred  to  Foster’s 
Seedling  for  forcing  or  a  cool  house,  and  when  well  finished  it  is 
certainly  of  very  attractive  appearance,  being  then  nearly  certain 
to  win  premier  honours  at  the  early  shows.  At  its  best  the 
bunches  areof  medium-size  and  rather  loose,  the  berries  large  and 
round,  and  the  colour  a  beautiful  clear  amber.  The  quality, 
however,  is  seldom  first-rate,  and  more  often  than  not  the  berries 
are  little  better  than  bags  of  sugar  and  water.  According  to  my 
experience  it  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  must  not.be  closely 
spurred  back  if  we  wish  to  secure  plenty  of  good  bunches.  It 
should  also  be  given  plenty  of  light  and  time  to  colour  well.  I 
have  also  found  this  a  good  variety  for  pot  culture,  but  prefer 
Foster’s. 

Golden  Champion. — I  h.ave  not  had  much  experience  with 
this  Grape.  1  assisted  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  Vine  of  it  when 
it  was  first  sent  out,  and  we  were  almost  startled  at  the  strong 
growth  and  immense  leaves  it  produced.  Unfortunately  it  failed 
completely,  and  we  never  cut  a  bunch  of  any  great  value,  the 
consequence  being  its  uprootal  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  more 
certain  cropper.  It  has  since  been  given  another  trial  with  the 
same  results,  and  I  am  of  opinion  the  position  of  that  vinery, 
and  many  others  where  it  has  failed,  do  not  suit  the  variety. 
What  is  wanted  for  this  noble  Grape  is  a  high  and  dry  position, 
this  tending  to  check  grossness,  and  consequently  insures  better 
ripening  of  the  growth.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  premise,  but 
the  only  satisfactory  instances  of  successful  culture  I  have  yet 
witnessed  were  carried  out  in  vineries  in  rather  elevated  positions 
Even  in  these  cases  close  spurring  is  not  practised,  the  plan 
being  at  pruning  time  to  shorten  the  spurs  to  about  four  or  five- 
buds.  In  this,  or  any  other  similarly  moist  neighbourhood,  1 
should  not  attempt  to  grow  the  Golden  Champion.  Neither  does, 
grafting  or  inarching  it  on  another  less  vigorous  stock  long  avail 
in  checking  undue  grossness,  as  the  Champion  soon  communicates 
its  nature  to  the  stock.  If  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  secure- 
bunches  of  it  I  should  work  it  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  or  Foster’s 
Seedling  stock,  and  allow  the  latter  to  form  at  least  two  rods  to- 
one  of  the  Champion.  The  “  spot”  to  which  Golden  Champion 
and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  appear  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  is 
also  least  troublesome  in  an  elevated  position. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  I  have  not  grown,  but  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  it  should  say  it  is  of  much  the  same  style  of  growth 
as  the  Golden  Champion,  and  will  succeed  under  tbe  same  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  I  should  advise  no  one  to 
grow.  Fully  eighteen  years  ago  I  was  a  close  observer  of  the 
habit  of  this  variety,  and  was  disappointed  with  the  results  of 
the  fair  trial  given  it.  it  produced  extra  long  but  very  thin 
bunches,  and  the  berries  were  round  and  very  small.  No  fault 
could  be  found  with  the  flavour,  but  I  consider  Grapes  thaU 
produce  small  berries  should  form  compact  bunches,  or  at  any 
rate  they  should  not  be  ridiculously  long  and  thin.  A  very 
creditable  bunch  of  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  was  included  m  a 
collection  of  Grapes  at  the  Exeter  Summer  Show,  but  judging 
from  the  size  of  the  rather  oval-shaped  berries,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  rod  producing  it  must  have  been  woi'ked  on  a  stock 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  change  the  character  of  the  scion.  Much, 
that  I  have  written  with  regard  to  the  berries  and  shape  of 
bunch  of  the  Duchess  is  also  applicable  to  the  variety  named; 
Dr.  Hogg,  as  this  somewhat  resembles  the  Duchess,  but  is 
superior  in  point  of  quality.  Those  who  prefer  the  Frontignan 
flavour  and  crispness  should  grow  this  variety,  as  it  is  of  remark¬ 
able  good  quality  and  not  so  liable  to  cracla’ng  as  others  of  the 
same  class.  As  foreman  in  a  good  garden  I  had  some  experience 
with  Ohaseelas  Musqus  and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Both  are 
delicious,  but  the  former  cracks  very  badly,  and  the  latter  pro¬ 
duces  most  insignificant  bunches,  and  they  both  soon  found  their 
way  to  the  rubbish  heap 

The  late  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chilwell  effected  a  cross  between 
the  last- mentioned  and  Black  Alicante,  and  about  ten  years  ago 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  and  testing  theiifavour  of  the 
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fruit  of  a  remarkable  number  of  seedlings  resulting.  All  appeared 
to  inherit  the  vigorous  growth  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  the 
colour  of  this  variety  also  predominated,  as,  if  1  remember 
rightly,  there  was  not  a  black  Grape  among  them,  but  some  of 
them  were  curiously  variegated — that  is  to  say,  the  berries  were 
half  black  and  half  yellow.  The  best  of  the  batch  is  undoubtedly 
that  named  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  it  is  my  belief  this  useful  Grape  will 
yet  become  popular.  Unfortunately  the  berries,  round  in  shape, 
are  rather  small,  but  the  bunches  are  compact,  and  the  quality  is 
e  jual  to  any  Muscat  grown.  Added  to  this  it  is  robust,  yet  very 
fruitful,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  setting  the  berries. 
If  given  fire  heat,  say  about  what  is  given  to  Alicantes,  plenty  of 
light  and  time  to  ripen,  it  will  finish  off  a  rich  amber  colour,  give 
off  a  pleasing  aroma,  and  keep  well. 

Pearson’s  Golden  Queen,  of  the  same  parentage  as  Mrs. 
Pearson,  is  equally,  or  perhaps  more  robust,  quite  as  fruitful, 
and  quite  as  easy  to  cultivate,  but  at  its  best  the  quality  is 
inferior.  I  have  had  it  very  fine  from  pot  plants,  the  colour 
being  equal  to  any  yellow  Grape  ever  grown,  and  in  this  case  the 
flavour  was  pronounced  ‘‘much  better  than  usual”  by  an  expe¬ 
rienced  connoisseur.  It  is  a  very  thick-skinned  sort,  and  plenty 
of  heat  and  light  is  required  to  ripen  it  properly.  Doubtless 
several  growers,  after  having  eiven  it  a  trial,  have  used  it  as  a 
stock  for  some  other  sort,  and  it  would  be  instructive  if  some  of 
them  would  state  what  effect  this  stock  has  had  upon  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  quality  of  the  scion. 

Calabrian  Raisin  I  have  had  remarkably  good  on  the  back 
wall  of  a  Hamburgh  house,  and  those  amateurs  who  prefer 
appearance  to  fine  flavour  should  give  this  variety  a  trial.  It 
is  very  vigorous,  but  ripens  its  wood  well,  and  very  rarely  fails 
to  crop  heavily.  It  qiroduces  extra  large  and  rather  loose  bunches 
and  medium-sized  round  berries,  which  are  whitish  in  colour  at 
first,  and  then  if  kept  long  become  tinged  with  red,  but  the 
flavour  and  flesh  is  only  equal  to  the  Sweetwater’s.  Trebbiano 
much  resembles  it  as  far  as  the  habit  of  growth  and  fruitfulness 
is  concerned,  but  requires  more  heat  to  finish  it  properly.  This 
also  produces  large  bunches,  fairly  compact,  and  the  berries  are 
approaching  to  oval  shape.  It  is  a  fairly  good  keeper,  but  the 
quality  is  only  second-rate.  White  Tokay  is  another  vigorous- 
growing  variety,  and  produces  crops  of  fine  bunches  under  Ham¬ 
burgh  treatment,  and  may  well  be  grown  with  it  by  those  who 
like  variety  in  their  only  vinery.  It  is  very  refreshing  and 
sweet,  but  according  to  my  experience  does  not  keep  particularly 
well. 

The  most  valuable  white  Grape  in  cultivation  is  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  but  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  termed  an  amateur’s 
variety,  as  it  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  grow  to 
perfection.  Mr.  Taylor,  when  at  Longleat,  used  to  say  that  per¬ 
fection  never  had  been  reached,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  was  possible 
to  grow  it  better  than  it  had  evei'  been  previously  recorded,  and 
though  I  used  to  think  he  was  not  serious  in  the  matter,  sub¬ 
sequent  results  have  proved  that  he  was  correct  in  his  opinion, 
and  he  must  be  awarded  a  full  share  of  the  honours  gained  by 
his  successor.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  naturally  fine  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  more  easily  impaired  by 
overcropping  than  most  other  sorts,  and  that  is  why  we  so 
frequently  hear  of  Mr.  So-and-So’s  house  of  Muscats,  from  which 
so  many  prize  bunches  were  cut,  being  past  its  best,  this  simply 
meaning  that  they  are  become  too  weak  to  set  even  buches  of 
berries.  The  framework  is  there,  but  the  setting  has  failed. 
The  Longleat  Yines,  thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  supe^r  treatment, 
are  at  their  best  when  about  fourteen  years  old,  tins  being  about 
double  the  age  of  many  growers’  Yines  that  have  achieved  a 
short-lived  reputation  and  then  failed.  This  season  we  expe¬ 
rienced  no  difficulty  in  setting  bunches  on  a  vigorous  young 
Yine  qplanted  in  1883,  but  on  debilitated  old  Yines  the  case  was 
very  different,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  I  am  justified  in  express¬ 
ing  the  opinion  that  if  the  Yines  are  sufiiciently  vigorous  they 
will  set  equally  well  either  in  a  high  or  comparatively  low  tem¬ 
perature,  and  if  started  early  will  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
fire  heat  to  finish  it  properly.  When  well  grown  it  is  very  grand 
in  appearance,  and  the  large  Heshy  berries  are  of  excellent  quality. 
If  ripened  early  in  September,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  keep  better 
than  if  ripened  three  weeks  or  a  month  later.  I  would  still 
advise  intelligent  amateurs  to  include  a  V^ine  of  this  variety  in 
their  mixed  house,  giving  it  the  warmest  or  sunniest  end,  but  on 
no  account  should  it  be  crowded,  and  each  rod  ought  at  least  to 
be  allowed  a  clear  space  of  42  inches.  Thei'e  are  several  pre¬ 
sumably  distinct  forms  of  this  Grape,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  now 
generally  considered  that  those  named  respectively  Bowood  and 
Tynninghame  Muscats  are  synonymous  with  it. 

Canon  Hall  Muscat  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  when  well  grown  is  perhaps,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  relative  quality,  the  grandest  of  all  Grapes. 


The  greatest  difficulty  is  generally  experienced  in  ripening  the 
wood  and  setting  the  berries  of  this  variety.  The  best  examples 
of  it  that  have  ever  come  under  my  notice  were  cut  from  a  Yine 
growing  in  one  of  the  large  vineries  at  Elvaston  Castle.  It  was 
planted  at  the  warmest  end  of  a  Muscat  house,  and  the  rod  that 
produced  the  best  bunches  was  directly  over  four  hot- water 
pipes  taken  across  the  end  of  the  house.  Those  berries  that 
contained  their  full  complement  of  seeds  were  enormous  in  size, 
but  unfortunately  they  were  few  in  number,  and  various  sized 
berries  on  each  bunch  were  nearly  always  to  be  seen.  I  do 
not  remember  having  read  of  any  bunches  of  this  variety  being 
staged  at  any  exhibition  for  the  past  two  seasons.  At  Old  Sneyd 
Park,  near  Bristol,  Mr.  Miller  has  a  Yine  said  to  be  a  seedling 
raised  from  Canon  Hall,  and  this,  when  I  saw  it  last  season,  was 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fairly  well-set  berries.  It  closely  re¬ 
sembles  Canon  Hall,  and  of  late  years  has  become  equally  as 
difficult  to  set.  Would  not  some  of  our  new  fruit-raisers  do  well 
to  take  Canon  Hall  Muscat  in  hand,  and  cross  it,  say  with 
Golden  Queen  ?  A  white  or  golden  companion  for  Gros  Colman 
would  be  a  boon  to  market  growers. — W.  Iggulden. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  MILDEW. 

Perhaps  the  following  observations  will  assist  Mr.  Clayton  in 
finding  the  cause  of  mildew.  We  grow  a  quantity  of  the  Marechal 
Niel  Rose  here  under  glass,  a  variety  which  is  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  at  any  time.  Some  of  them  are  planted  along  the  south 
side  of  a  span-roofed  house  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  is 
about  12  feet  high  at  the  ridge,  16  feet  wide,  and  lOOfeetlong.  The 
Roses  are  trained  to  a  wire  trellis  about  12  inches  from  the  glass.  I 
find  on  inquiry  they  are  planted  here  (inside)  in  the  natural  soil, 
without  any  drainage  or  preparation,  and  last  spring  they  were 
evidently  cut  back  too  far  in  many  places  right  into  the  old  wood, 
consequently  they  made  a  very  weak  start,  and  ever  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  mildew  has  been  very  troublesome  on  them.  There 
is  no  means  of  applying  fire  heat  to  this  house.  Running  parallel 
with  it,  and  about  12  feet  from  it,  is  another  house,  span-roofed, 
257  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  16  feet  high  at  the  ridge.  The  west 
end  of  this  house  is  planted  on  both  north  and  south  sides  for  some 
distance  with  the  same  kind  of  Rose.  These  are  younger  plants 
than  the  others,  being  only  two  years  from  the  bud,  and  are  also 
trained  to  wires  right  up  the  roof.  They  have  grown  very  strong 
and  healthy  this  season,  many  of  them  having  long  since  passed  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  and  all  started  from  3  to  4  feet  from  the  ground 
level  together.  The  border  these  are  growing  in  was  made  of  good 
turfy  loam,  and  thoroughly  drained.  No  mildew  was  to  be  seen  on 
these  for  many  wetks  after  the  others  were  attacked,  and  only 
a  very  little  at  present,  although  growing  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  others  which  are  badly  infested.  I  should  add,  this  place, 
being  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  close  to  water,  is  very  damp  generally, 
and  favourable  for  mildew,  also  the  plants  in  the  last-mentioned 
instance  had  the  advantage  of  fire  heat  to  start  them  early  in  the 
spring,  but  none  since. 

I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Clayton  sajs  as  to  sulphur,  &c.,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  origin  of  the  evil  is  at  the  root  of  the  plant  principally, 
and  secondly,  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  plant.  I  would 
undertake  to  keep  the  mildew  away  in  any  house,  with  plenty  of 
light,  ventilation,  and  fire  heat  when  required,  where  I  had  the  roots 
perfectly  under  control  and  in  healthy  condition.— W.  H.  Divers, 
Ketton  Hall. 


ABBOTI’S  MAGNUM  BONQM  SOARLET  RUNNER  BEAN. 

There  is  now  on  view  in  the  seed  shop  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and 
Sibray,  Fitzalan  Square,  Sheffield,  a  plant  of  this  fine  new  variety  twined 
around  a  Larch  pole  upon  which  it  has  grown,  and  of  which  I  enclose  to 
you  a  photograph  taken  November  3rd,  whilst  it  was  still  in  its  natural 
position  in  the  row  as  grown.  The  plant  is  carrying  175  pods,  many  of 
which  are  from  8  to  9  inches  long  and  remarkably  thick  and  stout.  This, 
the  peculiar  thickness  of  the  sides  and  back  of  the  pod  and  the  smallness 
of  the  beans  or  seeds,  even  when  ripe,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  variety,  and  give  to  the  green  pods  when  young  a  peculiar  rounded 
appearance,  insomuch  that  when  thus  gathered  they  have  been  by  expe¬ 
rienced  men  mistaken  for  large  pods  of  peas.  The  175  pods  now  hanging 
upon  the  plant  above  referred  to  is  not  the  whole  of  the  crop  the  plant  has 
produced,  as  Mr.  Abbott  tells  me  young  Beans  were  freely  gathered  off  it 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  clusters  are  large,  frequently 
branching,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  in  a  cluster.  Fourteen  of  the 
largest  pods  weighed  1  Ih.  I  send  to  you  by  the  same  post  sample 
clusters  of  dried  pods,  and  also  young  green  pods  freshly  gathered. 

The  variety  is  the  result  of  very  close  and  careful  selection  by  Mr. 
Abbott  for  the  past  nearly  ten  years,  and  from  my  own  observations  of  it 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  fully  believe  it  is  superior  to  any 
variety  in  general  cultivation,  and  that  whenever  distributed  it  will 
speedily  become  very  popular,  and  will  be  found  to  excel  all  others 
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firstly  as  a  most  telling  and  handsome  variety  for  the  exhibition  table, 
and  secondly  (and  which  is  perhaps  of  first  importance)  for  its  superior 
table  qualities  when  cooked.  Mr.  Abbott  is  still  (November  10th)  freely 
gathering  from  it  for  his  employer’s  table. — W.  K.  W. 

[The  clusters  received  are  extremely  fine,  and  the  green  pods  of 
remarkable  substance.] 


ERANTHEMUM  COOPER!. 

I  SEND  you  sprays  of  a  plant  to  show,  not  only  how  pretty  the  flowers 
are,  but  particularly  to  show  that  they  can  be  produced  freely  at  this 
season  of  the  year  as  well  as  in  summer.  The  plants  have  been  grown  in 
a  pit  with  Bouvardias,  generously  treated,  and  the  shoots  pinched  till 
September,  then  by  placing  them  in  a  cool  stove  the  present  satisfactory 
results  followed.  The  flowers  are  not  gaudy,  but  chaste,  and  are  admired 


and  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  readers,  to  whose  “verdict”  I  am  left,  will 
prove  that  the  injunction,  “never  to  give  liquid  manure  when  the  soil  is 
dry,”  and  plants  “  drooping  with  drought  ”  is  unsound.  If,  as  your  cor¬ 
respondent  suggests,  it  is  the  common  practice  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
to  give  liquid  manure  under  those  circumstances,  I  can  only  say  it  is 
high  time  that  still  more  paragraphs  were  written  against  a  practice  so 
faulty,  for  it  is  first  wasteful,  then  dangerous,  as  before  the  soil,  which  is 
so  dry  as  to  cause  the  plants  to  droop,  can  be  made  properly  moist, 
quantities  of  the  rich  liquid  must  necessarily  pass  through  it  and  be  lost ; 
while  if  it  continues  to  be  poured  in  until  they  can  drink  their  fill,  say 
of  “  guano  water  of  the  ordinary  strength,”  they  will  most  certainly  take 
more  than  is  good  for  them  ;  and.  Chrysanthemums  for  instance,  will  be 
injured.  _ 


I  HAVE  recently  come  across  confirmatory  evidence  on  this  point,  and 
quite  independently  too,  of  anything  that  has  been  said  in  this  contro- 


Fig.  75. — Eranthemum  Cooperi. 


on  account  of  their  dissimilarity  from  all  others  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
— J.  B.  Mason. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Although  my  paragraphs  are  admittedly  too  many  for  “  Non- 
Believer,”  it  would  scarcely  be  respectful  to  him  if  I  failed  to  give  a 
moment’s  thought  to  his  valedictory  note  an  page  412.  In  the  little  con¬ 
troversy  that  was  raised  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  accuser, 
and  I  was  placed  on  my  defence.  It  was  clearly  the  duty  of  him  to 
prove  his  accusation,  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  safe,  economical,  and 
beneficial,  therefore  sound  practice,  to  “give  liquid  manure  when  the  soil 
is  dry,”  and  the  plants  “  drooping  with  drought.”  Since  he  could  adduce 
no  evidence  in  support  of  that  strange  proposition  he  adroitly  jumps  on 
the  horse  that  I  provided  him  with,  and,  like  Tennyson’s  “  Northern 
Farmer,”  “canters,  and  canters  away.” 


I  ADiERE  to  every  word  that  I  said  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 


versy.  In  opening  a  new  and  interesting  book  on  the  Chrysanthemum 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  I  find  in  chapter  vi.,  pp.  29-30,  the  following  : — 
“  When  manure  water  is  applied  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  be  thoroughly 
moist  beforehand.  If  the  earth  is  in  any  way  dry  always  give  a  soaking 
of  pure  water  before  the  manure  water  be  applied.  It  then  becomes 
equally  diffused  throughout  the  ball  of  earth  within  the  pot,  and  every 
rootlet  is  fed,  and  none  are  injured,  as  might  otherwise  be  the  case 
if  watered  with  crude  manure  water  when  the  earth  was  in  a  dry 
state.” 


That  is  emphatic  and  precise  enough  for  anything.  I  could  not  have 
founded  my  remarks  on  that  paragraph,  for  they  were  printed  before  it 
saw  the  light ;  and  Mr.  Burbidge  could  not  have  founded  his  remarks  on 
mine,  because  his  work  must  have  been  in  the  press  when  my  paragraph 
was  written.  If  “  Non-Believer  ”  disputes  the  truth  of  my  teaching  he 
must  also  dispute  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Burbidge,  who,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  proved  his  competency  a  few  years  ago  as  a  practical  and  sci¬ 
entific  horticulturist  by  winning  a  certificate  in  the  severe  examinations 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  advice 
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of  Mr.  J.  Prouse  on  page  435  last  week  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  above 
quoted,  and  which  I  had  previously  advanced  as  sound. 

In  my  last  series  of  “  thoughts  ”  I  apologised  for  the  number  of  my 
paragraphs  on  this  subject ;  that  apology  I  now  withdraw,  for  it  is  clear 
that  not  one  line  too  much  has  been  written,  and  a  “  Non-Believer”  has 
done  good  service  in  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  important  matter  of 
the  use  and  abuse  of  liquid  manure  being  more  prominently  discussed 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  ;  and  although  his  “  contention 
is  ended”  on  the  point  at  issue,  I  hope  he  will  not  hesitate  in  guiding  my 
thoughts  aright  on  other  matters  in  which  he  may  conceive  them  to  be 
wrong.  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  him  fairly,  and  in  the  same  good  spirit 
that  he  has  manifested  towards  me  in  this,  I  trust,  not  uninstructive 
controversy. 

On  the  subject  of  giving  liquid  manure  in  winter,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  Abbey,  in  his  admirable  article  on  pa?e  401,  has  not 
tested  the  out-of-the-way  practice  to  any  great  extent.  Your  correspon¬ 
dent  says,  i‘  If  liquid  manure  is  to  be  of  any  use  it  must  be  when  the 
plant  has  an  active  root-action.  Applied  when  the  root-action  is  dormant, 
liquid  manure  will  not  do  much  good  beyond  enriching  poor  soil  ;  but  it 
may  do  great  injury  by  gorging  the  soil  with  aliment  which  stagnates  and 
destroys  the  roots.”  _ 

I  WILL  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  advisable  to  pour  the  liquid  into 
soil  that  is  naturally  very  heavy  and  wet ;  but  I  do  assert  that  very 
marked  benefit  results  from  giving  liquid  manure  in  winter  to  fruit  trees 
and  bushes,  Roses,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Vines  that  need  more 
support  than  the  soil  affords  them,  when  the  ground  is  fairly  drained — 
that  is,  when  what  is  given  passes  in  freely.  I  have  used  thousands  of 
gallons  during  the  resting  period,  which  in  many  places  is  often  the  most 
convenient  time  for  emptying  tanks.  The  soil  at  that  period  is  moist 
and  retains  the  salts  of  the  manure  much  better  than  it  can  do  in  the 
summer  when  the  land  is  dry  ;  and  I  know  from  very  carefully  conducted 
experiments  that  the  liquid  may  be  given  quite  safely  at  twice  the 
strength  that  it  could  be  used  with  similar  safety  in  summer.  A  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  Lathyrus  ”  (page  410)  has,  I  perceive,  found  the  advantage  of 
the  practice  in  question  and  urges  others  to  give  it  a  trial ;  further,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  heaviest  crop  of  Grapes  that  is  recorded  in  the  Journal 
was  produced  by  Vines  to  which  liquid  manure  was  given  copiously  in 
the  resting  periods.  But  let  those  who  doubt  the  safety  of  the  practice 
try  the  liquid  on  a  few  Strawberries,  a  Gooseberry  bush  or  two,  or  an  old 
Rose  tree  of  no  great  value  at  first  giving  it  now  and  giving  it  strong, 
then  note  the  results.  Mr.  Abbey,  I  hope,  will  do  so,  and  I  think  he  will 
find  it  will  not  be  injurious,  but  beneficial. 

After  all,  Mr.  Iggulden  has  sent  me,  through  the  Editor,  a  jar  of  his 
green  Tomato  pickle  chow  chow,  and  a  loig  one  too.  I  scarcely  feel  that 
1  deserve  it,  and  certainly  it  came  as  a  surprise.  Your  correspondent 
must  be  a  generous  man  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  an  opponent 
in  this  manner.  I  accept  it  with  thanks.  It  is  excellent,  quite  exceeding 
my  expectations,  and  I  can  advise  all  who  relish  a  sprightly  condiment, 
such  as  chutney,  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  green  Tomatoes  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  your  correspondent  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  PROMISED  if  your  Cork  correspondent  “  W,  0.”  would  state  the 
size  of  his  trees  and  borders  that  I  would  think  over  the  subject  of  lifting 
Peach  trees  annually  again.  He  has,  on  page  377,  given  the  size  of  the 
borders,  but  not  of  the  trees.  I  will  now  say  that  if  it  were  my  lot  to 
grow  Peaches  under  the  adverse  circumstances  indicated,  I  should,  if  the 
trees  were  not  more  than  10  feet  high,  with  about  15  feet  spread  of 
branches,  only  have  the  borders  half  the  width  named,  or  4  feet.  I  have 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  a  Royal  George  Peach  tree,  which  covered  a 
trellis  12  feet  wide  and  35  feet  long,  in  a  border  less  than  8  feet  wide,  and 
it  grew  quite  strongly  enough  in  a  much  drier  climate  than  that  described, 
in  which  the  trees  retain  their  leaves  in  the  winter.  The  moister  the 
«,tmosphere  is  the  freer  the  growth,  and  the  smaller  should  be  the  borders. 
The  soil  should  also  be  very  firm  indeed.  Borders  for  Peach  trees  are 
usually  needlessly  large,  and  especially  in  dull  and  wet  districts.  I  have 
no  doubt  your  correspondent  does  quite  right  under  the  circumstances  in 
lifting  the  trees,  but  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  him  the  desirability 
of  thinking  about  restricting  the  roots  still  more  ;  for  I  am  quite  certain 
that  if  the  trees  do  not  exceed  the  size  named  that  they  can  have  all  that 
they  need  in  4  feet  wide  borders. 


The  imaginative  dialogue  between  the  squire  and  his  gardener  is 
interesting;  it  is,  however,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  former.  I  know  something  of  the  difficulties  that 
gardeners  have  to  contend  with,  and  should  be  grieved  beyond  expression 
if  I  should  even  in  the  slightest  degree  intensify  them.  I  am  no  stranger 
to  squires  who  have  had  the  character  cf  being  unreasonable,  and  have 
been  twice  warned  against  serving  two  of  them.  I  disregarded  the 
warning,  and  between  the  two  spent  twenty  years  more  than  contentedly  ; 
and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  masters  as  a  rule  are  pretty 
much  what  men  make  them.  A  few  may  be  crabbed  and  unreasonable 
beyond  cure,  but  then  all  men  are  not  angels  ;  at  least  that  is  the  opinion 
of— A  Thinker. 


Cactus  Dahlia  Juarezii. — Not  having  seen  an  answer  t)  Mr. 
Murphy’s  question,  page  376,  October  23rd,  I  venture  to  give  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  young  gardener.  If  Mr.  Murphy  wishes  to  have  the  said  Dahlia 


in  bloom  earlier  than  October,  he  may  have  them  in  August  by  starting 
them  the  first  week  in  February  and  taking  cuttings  in  the  usual  way. 
Keep  them  growing  in  a  brisk  heat  until  they  can  with  safety  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  cold  frame  to  harden  previous  to  planting  out.  Another  mode 
is  to  strike  cuttings  of  the  same  in  October,  and  grow  them  on  through 
winter  in  the  greenhouse ;  but  in  either  case  they  need  more  heat,  more 
attention,  and  a  longer  time  to  grow  in  than  any  of  the  other  Dahlias 
that  I  know. — A  Young  Gardener. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Having  seen  an  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  the  Gardeners’  Roya 
Benevolent  Institution,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  readers  of  our 
Journal  to  assist  all  they  can  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  sum  required, 
£420.  I  confess  to  having  had  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  Society  until 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  when  he  kindly  sent  me  a  report.  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  Committee  contained  some  well-known  names,  and  that  our 
worthy  Editor  is  one  of  the  trvstees.  I  decided  at  once  to  do  what  I 
could  to  further  the  object  named,  the  raising  of  the  sum  required.  I  at 
once  wrote  for  a  collecting  card,  which  I  received  on  Saturday,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  on  Monday  I  had  made  a  start  by  getting  one  contri¬ 
bution  of  18«.  I  have,  by  permission  of  the  Committee  of  our  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show,  had  some  papers  printed  calling  attention  to  the  same, 
and  I  am  going  to  have  a  box  placed  in  the  room.  My  apology  for 
writing  is  to  suggest  to  my  brother  gardeners  to  try  and  get  the  same 
done  at  the  shows  which  are  being  held  all  over  the  country.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  money  will  be  raised. — A.  J.  Brown,  Lindfield, 

[This  letter  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  last  week.] 


CORDON  PEARS. 

A  YEAR  ago  I  planted  against  a  south  wall  upwarJs  of  200  cordon 
Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  them.  I  had  a  3-feet  glass  coping 
erected  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  and  very  serviceable 
indeed  I  found  it  to  be  ;  for  although  the  outdoor  fruit  crops  were  utterly 
ruined  by  the  late  severe  frosts  of  last  spring  I  secured  fine  crops  of 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Figs  grown  under  the  protection  of  this 
coping. 

Nearly  every  tree  of  the  cordons  above  mentioned  bore  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  fruit,  some  of  them  being  very  fine.  Thompson’s  was 
laden  with  fine  fruits,  which  turned  out  to  be  excellent  in  flavour.  Red 
Doyennd  bore  well,  as  also  did  Doyenn6  d’Et6,  Beurrd  Sterckmans  very 
large  and  well-flavoured  fruit,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Madame  Millet,  Easter 
Beurr6,  Directeur  Alphand,  and  Josephine  de  Malines.  Some  very  fine 
fruit  of  Worcester  Peaimain  and  Irish  Peach  Apples  were  produced. 
Biittner’s  Black  Heart  and  Bigarreau  (Frogmore)  were  good  among 
Cherries,  and  Braby’s  Green  Gage  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  among  Plums. 
Considering  that  these  trees  were  only  planted  a  year  ago  they  have  done 
remarkably  well,  and  as  they  are  full  of  promise  we  hope  next  year  to  have 
a  fine  crop. 

The  cordon  system  is  undeniably  the  finest  mode  of  growing  fruit,  in 
small  gardens  especially,  as  they  soon  come  into  bearing  and  also  afford  a 
speedy  means  of  obtaining  a  good  selection  of  fruit  in  a  minimum  space. — 

T.  W.  S. 


AKEANGING  PLANTS. 

In  the  majority  of  gardening  operations  we  propose  to  take 
Nature  in  its  best  forms  as  our  guide  ;  and  though  it  is  not  always 
possible,  nor  indeed  desirable,  to  imitate  natural  conditions  in  every 
detail,  because  we  are  surrounded  by  such  widely  different  circum¬ 
stances,  yet  the  more  closely  we  study  the  great  principles  that  are 
taught  us  in  Nature’s  book,  and  apply  its  teachings  to  our  own  prac¬ 
tice,  the  more  likely  shall  we  be  to  attain  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  from  the  wide 
field  of  Nature  concerning  our  manner  of  arranging  plants  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes. 

Certainly  the  prizes  offered  at  numerous  shows  throughout  the 
country  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  have  done  much  to 
produce  a  more  refined  taste  in  this  respect  ;  but  there  is  still  too 
much  sameness  in  most  of  the  exhibits.  It  is  surprising  how  slow  we 
are  to  make  any  decided  change  in  our  style  of  arrangements — nine- 
tenths  of  the  groups  that  I  have  yet  seen  differed  but  little  in  their 
general  arrangement.  The  even  rounded  outline  so  commonly  seen 
in  groups  of  plants  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  would  call  forth  the 
greatest'admiration  in  natural  scenes.  Of  course  in  the  very  limited 
area  at  disposal  for  this  kind  of  work  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
to  copy  the  beauties  of  an  extensive  landscape,  but  there  is  many  a 
quiet  nook  or  graceful  undulating  surface  that  might,  if  imitated, 
produce  a  most  pleasing  effect. 

In  arranging  a  group  of  plants  I  would  first  determine  whether  its 
outline  should  be  convex  or  concave  in  form,  as  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  work  out  the  details  when  one  has  a  clear  conception  of  the 
design.  Supposing,  then,  we  wish  the  arrangement  to  partake  of  the 
latter  form,  and  start  with  a  background  of  Palms  ;  Kentias,  Sea- 
forthias,  Cocoses,  and  Arecas  answer  the  purpose  admirably  when 
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arranged  in  an  irregular  way,  with  a  few  of  the  leaves  drooping  grace¬ 
fully  over  the  surface  of  the  group.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  form 
a  rather  dense  thicket  of  grsen  beneath  the  Palms  to  hide  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  growing,  taking  care  that  the  stems  of  the  Palms  are 
seen  as  if  growing  out  of  a  carpet  of  Ferns.  Having  thus  formed  a 
background  of  green  we  can  proceed  to  dot  out  the  outline  of  a  good 
portion  of  the  group.  It  is  much  easier  to  do  it  in  this  way  than  to 
attempt  to  finish  each  part  as  the  work  advances.  The  effect  of 
many  a  group  has  been  spoilt  in  this  way.  The  arrangement  may 
look  light  and  graceful  at  first,  but  as  the  group  gets  larger  the  plants 
appear  far  too  much  crowded.  As  we  wish  the  centre  of  the  group 
to  be  hollow  the  sides  should  be  formed  next,  and  they  should  be 
made  much  higher  than  is  required  when  the  centre  is  to  be  full, 
taking  care  to  have  the  plants  of  various  sizes  and  of  different  forms 
to  produce  a  wavy  surface.  The  cavity  in  the  centre  thus  formed  is 
to  be  the  principal  point  of  attraction,  it  should  therefore  contain  the 
choicest  material  and  have  the  utmost  pains  bestowed  on  its  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Near  the  back  of  the  group,  just  in  front  of  the  Palms,  a  small 
mound  should  be  raised,  with  Adiantums  or  other  suitable  Ferms,  and 
a  well-grown  attractive-looking  plant  placed  on  the  top,  so  as  to  be 
seen  to  advantage  among  the  surrounding  greenery,  and  some  bright- 
coloured  plants  placed  in  the  recesses  formed  on  each  side  of  the 
mound,  and  these  colours  will  be  enhanced  by  the  canopy  of  Palms 
above  them.  The  base  of  the  mound  should  be  fringed  with 
small  plants  of  Coleus,  Caladium,  Abutilon,  or  any  other  suitable 
plants.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  group  should  be  kept  rather 
low,  and  be  dotted  over  with  such  plants  as  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  Crotons,  Dracmnas,  Acacias,  &c.,  with  a  ground¬ 
work  of  Ferns,  and  here  and  there  a  few  bright  coloured  flowers 
springing  out  of  the  carpet  of  green.  The  edges  should  be  finished 
off  with  small  plants  of  Isolepsis,  Adiantums,  Panicums,  Coleus, 
Caladium  argyrites  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  not  a  pot  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  group,  as  the  effect  is  entirely  spoilt  if  they  are 
visible. 

Before  concluding  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  colour.  Do  not 
have  too  much,  but  where  it  is  used  let  it  be  shown  off  to  advantage 
and  not  crowded  in  as  if  we  wished  to  hide  it. 

I  am  afraid  my  description  of  this  subject  has  not  been  so  clear  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  1  am  sure  if  these  remarks  should  induce  anyone 
to  work  out  similar  arrangements  their  efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
favourable  verdict  from  the  most  experienced  judges  and  a  host  of 
admirers  among  persons  of  refined  tastes. — H.  Dunkin,  The  Gardens, 
Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

* '  Seeing  that  no  reference  ia  made  to  the  prizewinners  in  the  classes  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  your  otherwise  excellent  report  of  the  Southampton 
Show,  the  writer,  in  common  with  other  exhibitors  in  the  fruit  classes,  feel 
that  our  exhibits — seeing  that  they  attracted  quite  as  much  attention  from 
visitors  as  the  splendid  display  of  Chrysanthemums  did — deserve  men¬ 
tioning,  as  forming  part  of  one  of  the  best  provincial  shows  in  the  country ; 
therefore  I  trust  you  will  be  good  enough  to  make  room  in  your  next  issue 
for  the  awards  made  by  the  Judges  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes,  and 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

Grapes. — For  three  distinct  varieties,  one  bunch  of  each.  First,  Mr.  T. 
Hale,  gardener  to  Captain  Davison,  Stoneham  House,  Southampton,  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Barbarrosa  (Gros  G-uillaume),  and  Black  Alicante  in 
fine  condition.  Second,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
.Longford  Castle,  Salis'tury.  Third,  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham.  Fourth,  Mr.  A.  Gates, 
gardener  to  W.  G.  Roy,  Esq.,  Byams,  Marchwood,  Southampton.  Mr.  Hale 
was  again  to  the  front  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  black,  showing 
IBlack  Alicante  in  fine  form  as  regards  size  of  bunch,  berry,  and  finish ;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  Mr.  T.  Grant,  gardener  to  Major  Murray, 
Ossemsley  Manor,  Christchurch,  who  secured  second  position  with  the  same 
variety.  Third,  Mr.  Molyneux,  with  two  bunches  of  Alicante  and  one  of 
Lady  Downe’s.  Mr.  Ward  was  first  for  white,  showing  three  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Hale  being  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Sanders, 
gardener  to  J.  East,  Esq.,  Langstock  House,  Stockbridge,  third.  Mr.  Hill, 
gardener  to  Viscount  Gort,  East  Cowes  Castle,  Cowes,  was  first  in  the  class 
for  two  bunches  of  black,  showing  Black  Alicante  ;  Mr.  T.  Osborn,  Wilton 
House,  Southampton,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Sanders  third.  Seven  lots  were 
staged,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  there  were  only  two  entries — namely, 
Mr.  Osborn  and  Mr.  Gates,  who  took  the  prizes  in  that  order  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  class  for  the  heaviest  bunch  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Ward,  with  Gros  Guillaume  weighing  a  little  over  8  lbs. ;  the  second  to  Mr. 
Hale,  with  Black  Alicante  about  4^  lbs. ;  the  third  to  Mr.  Budd,  gardener  to 
F.  G.  Dalgety,  Esq.,  Lockerley  Hall,  Ramsey,  for  Black  Alicante. 

There  were  only  two  Pine  Apples  shown,  two  well-grown  Queens  weigh¬ 
ing  3  lbs.  and  4  lbs.  respectively,  and  for  w'hich  Mr.  Richards,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Normanton,  Somerley  House,  Ringwood,  and  Mr.  Budd  were 
awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
appear. 

Apples. — These  were  shown  in  fine  condition  as  regards  size,  form,  and 
colour.  There  were  ten  lots  of  four  distinct  varieties,  six  fruits  of  each,  ripe 
or  unripe,  staged.  Mr.  Hale  was  first  with  Scarlet  Admirable,  Flower  of 
Kent,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Wellington  Pippin.  Second,  Mr.  Brewer, 
-nurseryman.  West  End,  Southampton.  Third,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  fourth,  Mr, 
Gates.  In  the  class  for  three  varieties  of  dessert,  six  fruits  of  each,  there 


were  nineteen  entries.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount  E  versley.  Heck- 
field  Place,  Winchfield,  was  first  with  Ribston  Pinpin,  Court  Pendh  Plat,  and 
King  of  the  Pippins.  Mr.  Busby,  gardener  to  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  Thornhill, 
Park,  was  second,  Mr.  Gates  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Mair,  gardener  to  General 
Calthorpe,  Woodlands  Vale,  Ryde,  fourth.  Out  of  fourteen  entries  for  three 
dishes,  distinct  varieties,  six  fruits  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Mair  was  a  good  first  with 
fine  fruits  of  Gloria  Mundi,  Hollandbury,  and  Alfriston.  Second,  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  gardener  to  Col.  Knatchbull,  Manor  House,  Clatford.  Third,  Mr. 
Sanders  ;  and  equal  fourth,  Messrs.  Hale  and  Gates.  For  four  dishes  of  Pears, 
ripe  or  unripe,  Mr.  Sanders  secured  chief  honours  with  Beurr6  Bachelier, 
Beurrd  Diel,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  General  Todtleben ;  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  going  respectively  to  Messrs.  Gates,  Wildsmith,  and  Hills ;  and 
in  the  next  class  for  three  dishes  Mr.  Gates  was  first  with  Marie  Louise, 
Beurr6  Diel,  and  Crassane,  Mr.  Sanders  second,  Mr.  Mair  third,  and  Mr. 
Wildsmith  fourth.  The  last-named  exhibitor  had  the  best  dish  of  Filberts, 
Mr.  Hale  the  second  best,  and  Messrs.  T.  Giles,  Salisbury,  and  Sanders,  third 
and  fourth  in  that  order. 

Vegetables. — These  were 'shown  largely  and  well.  There  were  four  prizes 
offered  for  collections  of  eight  kinds.  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  R.  K.  Wynd- 
ham,  Esq.,  Corhampton  House,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  was  first  with  a  good 
collection,  in  which  was  a  fine  large  dish  of  Tomatoes  and  remarkably  fine 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  Mr.  Sanders  was  a  good  second  ;  Mr. 
West,  gardener  to  Captain  Wigram,  Northlands,  Salisbury,  third ;  and  Mr. 
Amys,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Elliot  York,  Hamble  Cliff,  Southampton, 
fourth.  Mr.  Richards  took  first  prize  for  a  very  good  and  varied  collection  of 
salads,  which  was  very  tastefully  put  up,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes 
going  to  Messrs.  Sanders,  Amys,  and  Cox,  all  showing  well. — Exhibitor. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  BEECH  DALE. 

Visitors  to  the  late  National  Chrysanthemum  Show,  held  in  the 
Westminster  Aquarium,  were  enabled  to  see  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers 
in  splendid  condition  as  regards  the  high  standard  of  perfection  to  which 
skilful  cultivation  has  now  attained.  Numerous  as  the  exhibits  were, 
they  did  not  represent  all  the  skilful  growers  of  this  popular  flower. 
There  are  numbers  of  persons  who  cultivate  the  Chrysanthemum  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  for  a  private  display  and  not  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Sometimes  a  gardener  may  make  their  culture  a  special 
feature,  and  not  be  allowed  by  his  employer  to  exhibit.  In  this  case  his 
merits  as  a  grower  are  only  known  locally,  unless  noticed  by  the  horti¬ 
cultural  press.  I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  ago  of  inspecting  a  very 
flne  private  display  of  well  grown  and  flowered  plants,  arranged  in  the 
conservatory  in  the  garden  of  —  Geiselbretcht,  Esq.,  Beechdale,  Eltham 
Road,  Lee,  which  are  well  worthy  of  note  in  these  columns.  The  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  R.  Fullerton,  had  certainly  done  his  utmost  to  produce  an 
effective  display,  as  both  in  arrangement  of  the  plants,  and  quality  and 
quantity  of  blooms,  there  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Had  the 
blooms  of  many  of  the  varieties  been  exhibited  they  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  secured  first  honours,  so  fine  and  perfect  were  they  in  size 
and  form.  Exceptionally  good  were  such  varieties  of  the  Japanese 
section  as  Baronne  de  Frailly,  one  of  the  blooms  measuring  over  13  inches 
in  diameter  ;  Thunberg,  also  very  fine  ;  M.  Chas.  Hubert,  Gloire  de 
Toulouse,  Peter  the  Great,  Meg  Merrilees,  L’ Incomparable,  Madame 
Clemence  Audiguier,  enormous;  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Agrements  de  la 
Nature,  very  fine  ;  also  Fulton,  Delicatum,  Flambeau,  and  others.  In 
the  incurved  section  the  examples  of  the  white  Empress  of  India  were 
grand.  One  of  the  blooms  measured  was  nearly  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  unusually  deep  and  well  formed,  as  also  were  the  blooms  of  the 
Golden  Empress,  Other  notably  fine  blooms  were  those  of  Cherub,  Mrs. 
G.  Rundle,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs,  Bunn,  Mrs.  Crossfield,  &c. 

In  the  Pompon  section  Model  of  Perfection^  must  be  specially  mo¬ 
tioned  as  being  well  grown  and  flowered.  This  is,  by-the-by,  a  charming 
variety  for  affording  plenty  of  flowers  for  cutting.  Only  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  examples  in  each  section  are  given,  as  no  useful  purpose  is 
served  in  occupying  space  with  a  long  list  of  names.  Upwards  of  200 
plants  were  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  and  as  the  able  gardener, 
Mr.  Fullerton,  has  a  choice  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  as 
well  as  vineries,  flower  and  kitchen  garden  to  manage,  without  assistance, 
except  a  man  one  day  a  week,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success, 
and  commended  for  his  skill  and  industry  in  obtaining  such  good  results 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances, — T.  W.  S, 


HAARLEM  EXHIBITION  OF  FLOWERING  BULBS, 

In  1885  the  General  Society  for  Bulb  Culture  at  Haarlem  will 
celebrate  the  fourth  centenary  of  its  existence,  and  on  that  occasion  ah 
exhibition  will  be  opened  at  Haarlem  on  a  large  scale,  the  occasion  being 
one  of  the  quinquennial  shows  of  the  Society.  Large  exhibitions  have 
previously  been  held  in  1875  and  1880,  but  that  now  announced  will 
surpass  all  those  held  before,  and  if  it  realises  the  expectations  of  its 
promoters  it  will  be  the  best  show  of  flowering  bulbs  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants  ever  held.  The  Show  will  be  opened  from  20  to  24th  March  in 
the  largest  hall  at  Haarlem  with  its  annexes. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  has  140  entries,  for  which  381  medals  are 
offered  (gold,  gilt,  silver,  and  bronze,  some  of  them  with  an  addition  of 
money  value).  The  aggregate  value  of  the  prizes  is  upwards  of  £500. 
There  are  eighty-seven  medals  for  Hyacinths,  sixty  for  Tulips,  seventeen 
for  Narcissus,  and  smaller  numbers  for  Crocus,  Fritillaria,  Galanthus, 
Leucojum,  Scilla,  Chionodoxa,  Muscari,  Erythronium,  Anemones,  Ranun¬ 
culus,  Lilium,  Gladiolus,  Iris,  Helleborus,  Hepatica,  Trillium,  Conval- 
laria,  Hoteia,  Spiraea,  Dicentra,  Terrestrial  Orchids,  P^onia,  Amaryllis, 
Imantophyllum,  Eucharis,  Orchids,  Gesneriaceae,  Begonia,  Anthurium, 
Caladium,  Calla,  Cyclamen,  Tropaeolum,  Lachenalia,  Sparaxis,  Phor- 
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mium,  and  Tucca,  as  well  as  for  miscellaneous,  rare,  or  new  bulbous  and 
tuberous-rooted  plants. 

A  large  number  of  medals  is  besides  offered  for  table  decorations, 
bouquets,  arrangements  of  flowers,  baskets,  fee.,  with  flowers  or  plants, 
with  this  peculiar  condition,  that  all  the  flowers  which  are  put  in  these 
arrangements  are  to  be  those  of  bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted  plants. 

This  Show  will  doubtless  be  a  great  attraction  to  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  bulb  growing.  It  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  collection 
of  spring  bulbs  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haarlem  than  any  show 
has  done  before,  and  the  occasion  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  spending  a  few  days  among  the  many  interesting  attractions  that  are 
to  he  found  in  Holland . 


MRS.  PINCE'S  BLACK  MUSCAT  GRAPE. 

I  WAS  very  pleased  to  notice  your  correspondent,Mr.  Iggulden,writing 
in  favour  of  this  fine  winter  Grape.  I  do  not  think  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  it  will  take  the  place  of  Lady  Downe’s.  Her  ladyship  has  again 
proved  a  failure  with  us.  The  warm  weather  we  had  in  August,  when 
most  of  our  Grapes  were  stoning,  proved  too  much  for  this  delicate  Lady. 
We  have  scarcely  a  bunch  presentable,  the  larger  half  of  the  berries 
being  scalded  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Black  and  White  Muscats 
in  the  same  house  are  better  than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  Mrs. 
Pince  is  hanging  at  the  present  moment  as  plump  as  can  be  desired,  not 
a  single  berry  decaying.  Another  recommendation  this  Grape  has  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Lady  Downe’s  is  that  the  flavour  is  better.  The  colour  is  its 
worst  fault.  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  a  cooler  atmosphere  were  given 
when  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  changing  colour  until  it  is  finished  it  would 
to  a  certain  extent  help  to  remove  this  grievance.  A  Mrs.  Pince  inarched 
on  a  strong  stock  in  a  cooler  house  where  Hamburghs  are  grown,  and  at 
the  coolest  end,  has  this  year  finished  four  medium-sized  bunches 
much  finer  in  colour  than  those  in  the  warmer  house.  The  warm- 
house  Grapes  are  larger  in  berry,  the  flavour  being  equal  in  both 
houses. — J.  J. 


HoKTictiLTUEAL  CLUB. — The  usual  monthly  dinner  and  con¬ 
versazione  took  place  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  rooms,  1,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  John  Lee,  Chairman  ; 
Dr.  Hogg,  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  and  Th.  Flintoff,  ^Messrs.  Stottentoff, 
Dfuery,  Ironsides,  Ceilings,  T.  B.  Hall,  &  Amongst  the  subjects_,brought 
forward  was  a  very  varied  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  of  the  different 
sections  from  Mr.  N.  Davis  of  Camberwell,  a  collection  of  dried  fronds 
of  Ferns  of  Athyrium  Filix-feemina,  and  some  of  its  more  remarkable 
varieties  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Stottentoff  of  Lewisham.  Mr.  Ceilings  showed 
remarkable  frond  of  Polystichum  which  he  had  found  on  an  imported 
Dendrobium,  and  which  had  a  most  powerful  perfume  similar]  to  the 
Tonquin  Bean.  It  was  believed  to  be  new.  The  Secretary]]contributed 
from  his  garden  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Doyenn6  du  Comice 
Pear  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  King  of  the  Pippins  Apples.  A 
very  agreeable  evening  was  spent. 

- -  Gaedenees’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Mr.  Cutler 

writes:  “  Will  you  kindly  announce  that  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  and 
convenience  of  many  gentlemen  who  have  collecting  cards  for  the  Aug¬ 
mentation  Fund  of  this  Institution,  that  the  time  for  closing  the  list 
has  been  extended  to  Monday,  the  15th  of  December  ?” 

-  Me.  John  Woolwbight  sends  the  following  “  I  am  inclined 

to  believe  that  among  the  “  crowd  of  people  ”  that  flow  to  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  shows,  few  would  go  away  without  subscribing  something 
towards  the  augmentation  of  pension  fund  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution,  if  boxes  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
exhibition  room  with  a  card  clearly  printed  stating  in  not  too  many 
words  for  what  purpose  donations,  however  small,  were  required.  Many 
shows  are  to  come,  among  them  that  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  and 
I  promise  that  if  subscription  boxes  are  there  exhibited  for  the  above 
most  deserving  object,  one  of  them  shall  receive  a  sovereign  from  me.’’ 

We  have  been  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  noticing  somewhat 
fully  Me.  Bubbidge’s  new  woek  on  the  Chrysanthemum,  but 
each  week  the  pressure  on  our  space  has  been  too  great  to  enable  us  to 
do  so.  The  work  is  mainly  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  various 
gardeners,  and  of  extracts  from  most  of  the  gardening  papers,  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  be  good.  There  is  much  in  it  of  interest  andj]matter }  that 


is  useful,  but  there  is  much  left  out  that  should  be  in  to  render  the  work 
fully  satisfactory.  As  a  compiler  Mr.  Burbidge  has  done  his  work  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  of  him’;  but  he  could  have  prepared  much 
better  illustrations. 

-  As  an  example  of  the  recent  mildness  of  the  weather  and  the  salu¬ 
brious  climate  of  Walton-on-Thames,  we  observed  last  Thursday  a  Gloiee 
DE  Dijon  Rose  covered  with  splendid  blooms  on  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Macdonald,  and  remarkable  in  the  same  garden  is  a  boundary  line  of 
Eucalyptus  trees,  some  20  feet,  and  splendidly  luxuriant  Bamboos,  which 
attract  attention.  We  are  told  there  is  much  of  interest  in  the  “doctor’s 
garden  ”  of  an  out-of-the-way  character.  In  the  same  district  a  gardener 
observed  that  Heliotropes  were  flowering  freely,  which  he  has  never 
seen  before]so  late  in  the  season.  We  are  told  that  Laburnum  trees  are 
in  bloom  in  Hastings,  and  in  Bromley  fresh  crops  of  Peas  are  being 
gathered,  and  Raspberries  are  ripening  in  profusion. 

-  Me.  a.  Aldeeman,  The  Gardens,  Elm  Court,  Mitcham,  writes  : — 

“  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  your  report  of 
Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  11th  and  12th  ult.,  in  which 
it  says  that  Mr.  Gibson  easily  secured  the  cup  given  both  for  incurved 
and  Japanese  flowers,  and  that  I  was  placed  third  in  the  open  class  for 
twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  I  was  placed  second,  but  ran  Mr.  Gibson 
so  closely  that  the  Judges  wished  to  make  us  equal  first  ;  but  the  prize 
being  a  cup,  another  could  not  be  provided,  so  they  took  the  blooms  point 
for  point,  and  he  only  gained  by  one.” 

- Just  on  the  eve  of  going  to  press  we  learn  by  telegram  that  the 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  is  a  great  success,  both  cut  blooms 
and  specimen  plants  being  well  and  largely  exhibited.  The  grand  feature 
of  the  Show  is  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct  varieties,  for  which  the  valuable  prizes, 
£10,  £7,  £4,  and  £2,  were  offered.  The  three  first  have  been  won  by 
Mr.  Jellicoe,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Barker, 
Hindlip  Hall  Gardens  near  Worcester  ;  and  Mr.  Comfort,  gardener  to 
to  G.  A.  Everitt,  E  q.,  Knowles.  The  Show  continues  upon  to-day 
(Thursday). 

-  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Lamorran,  Cornwall, 

writes  : — “  Although  between  8°  and  9°  of  frost  have  been  registered,  yet 
Lapageeia  rosea  and  alba  against  a  north  wall  are  uninjured. 
Parochsetus  communis  on  rockwork  is  also  safe.”  The  specimens  sent 
do  not  show  the  slightest  injury,  being  as  fresh  as  possible. 

-  Liliums  in  November. — As  is  well  known  Mr.  McIntosh’s 

beautiful  garden  at  Duneevan,  Surrey,  is  famed,  among  other  things, 
for  Liliums  both  in  pots  and  in  the  Rhododendron  beds.  In  the  summer 
the  flowers  abound,  but  this  year  they  are  plentiful  in  November.  Last 
week  we  observed  many  splendid  blooms  of  L.auratum  in  a  bed  sloping  to 
the  north  with  several  buds  expanding.  The  flowers  were  in  every 
respect  as  good,  both  in  substance  and  colour,  as  they  are  usually  seen  in 
August  and  September. 

-  In  a  bed  on  the  lawn  a  number  of  stately  stems  bearing  seed 

pods  freely  show  how  fine  Lilium  giganteum  has  been  this  season. 
The  stems  are  from  7  to  9  feet  high,  and  one  of  them  we  hear  will  shortly 
have  a  place  in  the  new  museum  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  that  was  recently 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderfnlly  fine  example 
and  worthy  of  preservation. 

-  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  a  Pear  Tree  in  full 

Blossom  arrested  his  attention  in  a  garden  in  Lambeth  the  other  day. 
He  describes  it  as  “  covered  with  bloom  as  if  in  spring,”  and  numbers  of 
persons  expressed  their  astonishment  at  this  singular  example  of  fruit 
blossom  in  November. 

-  A  correspondent  near  London  writes  : — “We  still  (November 

14th)  continue  to  enjoy  unusually  mild  weather  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  beds  and  borders  of  our  suburban  garden  being  still  bright  and 
lively  with  single  Dahlias,  African  Marigolds,  Pentstemons,  Senecio 
pulcher,  Schizostylis  coccinea.  Stocks,  Corn  Marigolds,  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis,  Lithospermum  prostratum.  Anemone  japonica,  Androsace  lanu¬ 
ginosa,  and  Salvias.  A  large  standard  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  is  in  full 
bloom,  as  also  are  General  Jacqueminot,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison.  The  latter  is  growing  against  a  west  wall,  and  is  covered 
with  fine  blooms.  Several  tufts  of  the  yelliw  Primrose  are  also  in 
full  bloom.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  in  full  bloom,  too,  against  my 
cottage.” 
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- The  Secretary  of  the  South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  and  Winter 

Flower  Show  will  be  glad  to  receive  all  flowers  and  plants  at  the  station, 
stage  them,  and  return  them  as  safely  as  possible  free  of  charge, 

-  Gardening  Appointment, — Mr,  George  Povey,  gardener  to 

the  late  Alexander  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  has  been  appointed 
gardener  to  W,  Graham,  Esq,,  Manor  House,  Crayford,  Kent, 

-  Mr.  W.  Day  sends  us  a  sample  of  very  fine  Mushrooms 

gathered  in  the  open  field  on  November  11th.  He  has  gathered  half  a 
bushel  a  day  since  the  end  of  July.  We  learn  that  Mushrooms  have  been 
unusually  plentiful  this  year  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

-  Unripe  Figs. — “A.  F.  M.”  writes  : — “  My  Fig  trees  are  covered 

with  small  immature  Figs  about  an  inch  or  two  long.  Is  there  any  way 
of  cooking  or  preserving  these  to  make  them  edible  ?  If  not,  these  seem 
to  be  the  only  fruit  unfitted  for  such  treatment.” 

-  We  are  informed  that  a  very  successful  Chrysanthemum  Show 

was  held  at  Cranbrook  last  week  under  the  auspices  of  the  Weald  of  Kent 
Gardeners’  Society,  Messrs.  Todd,  J.  Doughty,  F.  Dean,  A.  Feaver,  and 
C,  Growns  being  among  the  leading  prizetakers.  Mr.  Stalker,  gardener 
to  Lord  Cranbrook  ;  Mr.  Parkhurst,  gardener  to  Kev.  A.  H.  Harrison, 
and  others  contributing  effectively  to  the  display  ,by  products  not  for 
competition. 

-  Much  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  on  the  wonderfully 

mild  autumn  and  the  consequent  abundance  of  outdoor  flowers.  We 
also  have  had  several  notes  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  the  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  Show  on  the  13th  inst.  we  are  informed  that  an  exhibitor 
staged  eighty-four  varieties  of  flowers  gathered  in  the  open  air.  The  flower 
season  is,  however,  about  over  now,  the  last  few  nights  having  been 
sufficiently  severe  in  the  south  to  cut  down  Dahlias  and  similar  tender 
plants. 

-  The  Shrewsbury  Chrysanthemum  Show  was  held  on  the 

13th  and  14th  inst.,  and  proved  to  be  a  great  success.  The  chief  prize 
winners  in  the  open  classes  were  Messrs.  West,  Corbett,  Battle,  Wingfield 
Giddens,  and  Lord  Trevor  ;  the  first-named  exhibitor  showing  remark¬ 
ably  good  blooms.  In  the  fruit  classes  Colonel  Wingfield  and  Messrs . 
Watson,  Goodill,  and  Townsend  were  the  principal  prizetakers.  As  this 
is  only  the  second  annual  exhibition  held  by  the  Society  its  success  is  most 
encouraging. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

Hebe  m  the  south  of  Ireland  this  has  been  a  very  dry  season,  as  the 
rainfall  will  show — 7-94  inches  from  8th  of  April  to  November  1st.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  less  has  fallen  in  the  same  time  in  any 
other  place.  This  proverbially  being  one  of  the  wettest  districts  in  the 
British  Isles  makes  it  all  the  more  strange. 

The  effect  of  the  very  dry  season  upon  fruit  trees  and  fruit  has  been 
very  interesting,  and  I  think  has  proved  in  a  marked  manner  that  season 
and  locality  or  climate  have  much  more  to  do  with  our  fruit  crops  than 
soils,  however  well  adjinted  for  the  requirements  of  the  different  kinds. 
Apples  have  been  a  light  crop,  hut  the  fruit  was  of  first-rate  quality  and 
very  large  ;  Tower  of  Glamis  19^  ozs.,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling,  and  several  others  over  16  ozs.  About  seventeen  years  ago,  on 
taking  charge  of  the  garden  here,  I  found  a  lot  of  old,  worn-out,  and 
decaying  Apple  trees,  I  commenced  by  uprooting  half  of  the  trees  in  the 
orchard,  and  not  having  any  other  suitable  site  I  had  to  replant  in  the 
same  ground — a  practice  not  to  be  recommended  ;  but  not  until  I  had 
made  drains  4^  feet  deep  with  pipe  tiles  at  the  bottom,  and  1  foot  of  stone 
about  the  size  of  road  metal  over  the  pipes,  and  then  a  tough  sod  over  the 
stone  to  keep  out  all  particles  of  soil.  The  ground  was  then  trenched 
2^  feet  deep,  and  as  the  work  proceeded  every  piece  of  root  was  carefully 
removed,  and  a  good  dressing  of  vegetable  matter  and  lime  rubbish  well 
worked  into  the  soil  to  give  a  little  new  life  to  it,  and  having  had  experience 
in  some  of  the  best  fruit  gardens  in  England  I  was  able  to  make  a  pretty 
good  selection.  Amongst  the  dessert  kinds  I  had  several  varieties  of 
Pearmains.  I  also  had  a  number  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  believing  this 
to  be  the  best  variety  grown.  By  this  time  I  had  learned  by  experience 
the  wetne'^3  of  the  climate.  I  planted  the  trees  upon  the  surface  after 
well  treading  the  loose  trenched  soil  at  every  station  we  were  about  to 
plant  a  tree  upon,  and  mounds  of  earth  were  formed  over  the  roots  of  each 
tree. 

After  a  few  years  I  was  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  my  favourite 
kinds  of  dessert  Apples  proved  almost  useless,  and  amongst  many  others 
the  Pearmains  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  proved  worse  than  many  other.a. 
What  fruit  came  was  always  cracked  and  deformed,  and  quite  unfit  for  the 
table.  Most  of  these  have  long  been  uprooted  or  grafted  with  other  kind-<. 
Last  autumn  I  went  to  the  orchard  with  saw  in  hand  to  take  the  heads  off 
the  last  of  my  once  most  favourite  dessert  Apple  trees  to  graft  with  other 
kinds,  but  coming  to  two  frees  which  I  thought  models  of  shape  I  spared 
them  for  another  year,  with  the  result  that  I  have  this  year  gathered  a 


good  crop  of  beautifully  coloured  fine  fruit — more  from  my  two  trees  than 
from  six  in  sixteen  years. 

I  have  written  the  above  notes  to  try  and  prove  that  season  and 
locality  or  climate  have  more  to  do  with  successful  fruit-culture  than  soils 
in  which  the  trees  grow,  and  that  fruit  trees  have  the  capacity  of  adapting 
themselves  to  seemingly  unsuitable  soils,  all  other  things  being  favourable 
to  their  development. 

Just  another  word  upon  the  growth  of  the  trees,  which  has  been  very 
little,  and  especially  where  the  trees  were  root-pruned  last  autumn.  Almost 
every  branch  of  last  year’s  wood  is  studded  with  flower  buds  at  every  joint, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  root-pruned  trees,  which  have  only  made  from  5  to 

7  inches  of  growth,  a  terminal  flower  bud  is  upon  almost  every  shoot. 
Judging  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  trees  we  are  almost  led  to 
think  that  their  whole  energies  will  be  exhausted  in  producing  flowers. 

The  Pear  crop,  like  the  Apple,  has  been  very  light,  but  generally  of 
very  good  quality.  Perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  their  growth  has  been 
the  large  second  crop  of  several  kinds,  a  few  of  which  I  have  sent  as  fair 
samples  of  the  kinds — viz.,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Duchesse  d’Angou- 
leme,  and  Madame  Treyve.  There  are  many  other  sorts  with  quite  half  a 
crop  upon  them,  which  I  hope  to  gather  for  dessert.  It  is  quite  common 
to  see  a  few  small  fruits,  but  not  so  general  as  this  season. 

Beurr6  d’Amanlis,  which  is  generally  not  fit  to  eat,  has  been  this 
season  very  large  and  of  good  quality,  and  quite  free  from  the  usual 
cracked  deformed  fruit.  Glou  Mor9eau  has  been  much  smaller  than 
usual,  but  of  good  quality  ;  Marie  Louise  and  Beurre  Diel  were  of  good 
quality.  Several  other  varieties  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  dry 

8  eason,  and  chiefly  for  the  better. — W.  O.,  Ahfa  Island,  Curh. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

ON  TAKING  AND  ESTABLISHING  SPORTS. 

Now  that  Chrysanthemums  are  in  full  beauty  with  most  cultivators 
I  thought  a  few  notes  would  not  be  out  of  place.  Chrysanthemums  are  of 
a  very  sportive  nature,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  collections  of 
Chrysanthemums  that  some  flowers  come  quite  difl’erent  from  their  true 
character.  Perhaps  one  bloom  on  a  certain  plant  may  come  a  much 
lighter  or  darker  shade  of  colour  than  the  rest.  In  that  case  I  would 
advise  anyone  to  at  once  secure  it. 

Now,  to  take  the  cuttings  from  the  base  in  the  usual  way  would  be 
quite  useless,  as  no  doubt  many  sports  are  lost  in  that  way.  But  the  best 
way  I  have  found  to  secure  them  is  to  take  off  the  shoot,  say  9  inches  or  a 
foot  long,  and  if  a  slight  bottom  heat  is  at  command  so  much  the  better. 
Put  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  firmly  into  the  plunging  material  in  a 
slanting  direction,  so  that  the  stem  lies  flat  on  the  plunging  material,  and 
partially  cover  the  stem  with  some  light  soil.  In  this  position  it  will  soon 
throw  out  side  shoots,  and  when  they  are  2  inches  long  must  be  struck  in 
the  usual  way  and  grown  on  to  the  following  year,  when  they  would 
flower.  At  this  period  it  would  be  found  that  some  would  be  better  than 
others,  and  the  best  and  most  distinct  should  only  be  retained  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  and  grown  on  a  second  year,  when  it  would  be  well  esta¬ 
blished,  provided  the  best  and  most  distinct  cuttings  had  been  u-ed  and 
well  cultivated. 

I  enclose  blooms  of  a  sport  from  Guernsey  Nugget  taken  three  years 
ago — taken  and  treated  the  same  way  as  herein  described — and  I  believe 
you  will  think,  as  I  do,  that  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  parent 
plant. — W.  A.  Walter,  Lillingstone  House,  near  Buchingham, 


THE  GRAPE  SEASON. 

Regarding  Mr.  Iggulden’s  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  readers  of  the 
Journal  have  Gros  Maroc  on  its  own  roots  and  doing  well,  the  writer  can 
state  that  he  has  one  Vine  on  its  own  roots  and  doing  very  well.  This 
season  it  grew  strongly  and  fruited  freely.  The  flavour,  however,  was 
not  superior. 

Other  Vines  of  Gros  Maroc,  grafted  on  Black  Hamburgh,  excel  the 
one  on  its  own  roots  considerably.  The  bunches  are  finer,  bloom  better, 
and  flavour  much  superior.  In  both  cases,  and  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  on  Hamburgh  stocks,  the  treatment  has  been  comparatively 
cool,  and  that  seems  to  suit  Gros  Maroc  very  well.  When  well  grown 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  handsome  Grape,  and  makes  a 
very  pretty  dish. 

Regarding  Mrs.  Pince,  Mr.  Iggulden  entertains  a  far  higher  estimate 
than  my  experience  and  observation  enable  me  to  entertain.  In  many 
cases  it  is  badly  coloured  and  keeps  far  from  satisfactorily.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  high-class  Grape  when  well  produced, 
the  flavour  being  good  and  appearance  fine  ;  but  certainly  thoroughly 
ripened  samples  are  far  from  being  frequently  seen.  I  cannot  endorse  the 
opinion  that  it  is  “  the  best  late  Grape  we  have.” 

Lady  Downe’s,  no  doubt,  has  some  peculiarities,  but  when  these  are 
known  and  guarded  against  there  can  be  few,  if  any,  late  black  Grapes 
found  that  can  compare  with  it.  Its  crackling  freshness  of  berry  when 
kept  till  February  or  March  makes  it  exceedingly  refreshing.  Gros  Col- 
man  has  been  steadily  winning  its  way  into  favour,  and  many  gentlemen  who 
at  first  despised  it  on  account  of  its  reputed  want  of  flavour  have  found 
that  when  thoroughly  ripened,  and  kept  till  December  or  January,  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Its  noble  appearance  on  a  table  claims  for  it  a 
high  position  in  general  favour,  even  were  its  edible  qualities  inferior  to 
what  they  are.  As  Mr.  Iggulden  says,  it  requires  to  be  started  early  in 
the  season  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  ripened  ere  autumn.^  |When  such 
is  the  case  it  keeps  remarkably  well. 
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Alnwick  Seedling  has  been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  disappointment. 
It  has  a  fine  appearance  when  well  grown,  as  it  sometimes  is  ;  but  too 
often  it  refuses  to  set,  the  consequences  being  a  ho.st  of  small  berries.  I 
have  never  seen  it  keep  remarkably  well,  and  few  notices  of  its  late  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  have  come  under  observation. 

Mr.  Iggulden  rather  contradicts  his  statement  that  Mrs.  Pines  is  “  the 
best  late  Grape  we  have  ”  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Gros  Guillaume, 
for  he  says  it  “  is  the  finest  of  all  the  late  black  sorts.”  Gros  Guillaume 
is  undoubtedly  a  fine  Grape,  and  I  would  give  it  preference  to  Mrs.  Pince, 
notwithstanding  the  latter’s  fine  Muscat  flavour.  Sometimes,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  Gros  Guillaume  declines  to  show  as  many  bunches  as  sufiice  for  a 
crop,  and  undoubtedly  this  is  a  very  serious  defect  in  its  character.  A 
good  amount  of  fire  heat  and  plenty  of  air  when  practicable  in  autumn, 
so  that  the  somewhat  strong  wood  of  Gros  Guillaume  may  he  well  ripened, 
is  one  factor  in  obtaining  a  crop. 

Mr.  Iggulden’s  sweeping  condemnation  of  Royal  Ascot  I  can  endorse, 
but  surely  he  is  too  hard  on  Black  Prince.  As  a  variety,  and  for  use  after 
Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  easily  grown, 
makes  a  pretty  dish,  and  is  of  fairly  good  quality  West’s  St.  Peter’s, 
though  seldom  seen,  is  another  variety  that  comes  in  useful  about  the 
same  time  as  Black  Prince. 

Muscats  have  finished  better  this  season  than  they  have  done  for  several 
years,  and  when  the  golden  hue  which  is  so  much  coveted  is  present  in 
the  case  of  this  grand  Grape  the  height  of  excellence  has  been  attained. 
Moderately  light  cropping,  a  long  season,  a  good  amount  of  heat  combined 
with  plenty  of  air  when  possible,  are  points  easily  attained,  and  which  go 
a  long  way  in  successful  Muscat  cultivation.  Artificial  fertilisation  when 
in  flower  serves  to  secure  plenty  of  fine  berries,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
half  the  battle  is  over.  Let  the  sun  shine  as  it  has  done  this  past  summer, 
and,  other  things  being  favourable,  golden  Muscats  are  the  reward  of  skill 
and  attention. — S. 


RETURNING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOMS. 

In  the  Jotirnal  of  Horticulture  for  November  6th  Mr.  J.  Freeman 
complains  of  not  being  able  to  regain  his  cut  blooms  from  a  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show.  I  cannot  sympathise  with  him,  but  would  suggest  to  him, 
instead  of  wishing  them  sent  back,  to  authorise  the  secretary  to  give  them 
away  at  the  close  of  the  show.  He  will  earn  untold  millions  of  blessings 
from  the  recipients,  mostly  dwellers  in  towns  unblessed  with  gardens — 
nice  medest  young  men  and  maidens — who  will  take  them  home  as  proud 
as  peacocks  to  their  grandams.  Why  want  them  back  ?  They  will  not  be 
fit  for  future  exhibition  or  even  for  table  decoration  so  well  as  fresh-cut 
blooms,  and  to  cut  a  good  stand  of  twenty-four  varieties  he  must  have 
scores  of  plants,  may  be,  to  cut  from. 

The  comparison  with  poultry  will  not  hold  good.  A  fine  Cochin  cock 
and  his  comely  mate  may  survive  in  the  fulness  of  their  beauty  for  two  or 
three  years  or  more,  but  the  finest  Chrysanthemum  ever  bloomed  may  not 
survive  two  days  ;  therefore  after  the  show  give  the  blooms  away.  I  do 
not  own  a  single  Chrysanthemum,  much  as  I  admire  it,  but  giving  away 
is  what  I  do  encourage  after  a  Rose  show;  and  here,  being  an  obscure 
individual  known  to  but  few — “D.,  Heal,"  and  others— I  must  sign 
myself— F.  H.  G.  _ 


THE  LEEK  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

As  this  Society  has  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  all  that  is  right  and 
honourable  in  exhibiting,  and  looks  with  disfavour  on  the  National  as  not 
reaching  its  high  standard  of  morality,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Secretary 
the  following  questions: — 

1,  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that  the  Committee  sends  round  the  day  before 
the  show  inspectors,  who  visit  the  gardens  of  the  intending  exhibitors,  see 
their  Roses,  and  take  a  list  of  those  they  intend  to  exhibit,  in  order  to 
prevent  Roses  being  dishonestly  obtained  ? 

2,  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that  on  one  occasion  the  judge,  having  noticed 
added  foliage,  disqualified  a  hox  ;  but  was  told  he  must  not  do  it,  and  on 
his  appealing  to  their  rules  forbidding  it,  said,  “  If  you  do  that  you  will 
have  to  disqualify  nearly  every  box  in  the  show  ?  ” 

3,  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that  one  year,  some  days  before  the  show, 
someone  entered  Mr.  Eyre’s  garden  (the  winner  of  the  medal)  and  cut  off 
every  bloom  and  bud  on  his  Roses. 

4,  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  publicly  accused  in 
the  local  paper  of  having  purchased  Roses  and  exhibited  them,  and  gained 
prizes  at  other  places  ? 

5,  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  offered  a  prize  for  a 
stand  of  flowers :  that  he  (or  his  wife)  made  up  one  entirely  of  Orchids, 
and  won  his  own  prize  P — A  Puzzled  Inqdieeb. 


WALTHAM  CROSS,  DR.  HOGG,  AND  GOLDEN  QUEEN 

GRAPES. 

I  READ  with  much  interest  the  practical  article  by  Mr.  Iggulden  on 
several  different  sorts  of  ^Grapes,  and  believe  his  remarks  to  be  a  reliable 
guide  to  those  who  are  about  to  plant.  I  would  therefore  like  to  ask  him  if 
he  has  had  any  experience  with  either  of  the  above-named  sorts.  I  was 
invited  by  Mr.  William  Paul  to  inspect  the  two  first-named  varieties  when 
growing  at  his  nursery  before  they  were  sent  out,  and  I  then  thought 
them  to  be  Grapes  of  great  promise.  The  Vines  appeared  to  be  vigorous 
in  constitution  and  large  in  both  bunch  and  berry,  and  when  I  saw  them 
they  were  well-coloured  and  otherwise  well  finished.  I  am  certain  that 
Dr.  Hogg  Grape  was  as  good  in  colour  as  any  white  Grape  I  have  seen 


on  an  exhibition  table,  but  the  Waltham  Cross  (a  white  sort)  was  not  so 
forward,  but  it  was  finishing  well.  With  regard  to  Golden  Queen,  a  sort 
sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Pearson,  I  have  only  had  one  season’s  experience 
with  it,  and,  so  far,  it  has  proved  a  vigorous  and  good  cropping  variety  ; 
sets  well  ;  bunches  medium  size,  not  many  of  them  shouldered,  but  in  the 
last  stage  of  ripening.  The  flesh  of  some  of  the  berries  turned  a  dirty  cloudy 
colour,  and  when  cut  open  the  flesh  was  all  through  alike.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  great  drawback  to  a  Grape  of  that  sort,  but  one  which  experience  in 
its  cultivation  may  have  overcome  ;  therefore  I  shall  be  obliged  if  Mr. 
Iggulden  will  state  his  experience,  if  any,  as  many  besides^  myself 
would  be  glad  to  know. — Thomas  Record. 


ANEMONE  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This  new  race  is  a  distinct  break  from  the  old  form  of  Anemone 
Chrysanthemums,  of  which  Gluck  is  a  good  typical  representative.  The 
new  section  is,  too,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old,  the  long  outer  guard 
florets  in  some  instances  hanging  in  almost  a  perpendicular  form,  which 
gives  a  much  more  graceful  appearance  than  the  stiff  form  of,  say, 
Georges  Sands  and  many  others.  Even  when  shown  on  stands  cupped  in 
the  usual  way  the  Anemone  Japanese  are  very  effective  ;  the  colours  are 
varied  and  pleasing,  and  no  doubt  before  long  other  varieties  will  be 
added  to  the  list.  A  yellow  variety  would  be  much  appreciated.  A  white 
sport  from  Fabias  de  Maderanaz  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  Show  held 
at  Kingston.  It  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  its  parent  except  in  colour, 
which  will  when  perpetuated  be  a  fine  addition  to  this  class. 

As  visitors  to  the  numerous  Chrysanthemum  shows  appear  to  greatly 
admire  these  new  varieties,  would  it  not  be  well  now  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  offering  prizes  for  a  stand  of,  say,  twelve  blooms  in  six 
varieties  of  Anemone  Japanese  ?  Some  people  still  have  a  preference  for 
the  older  kinds,  and  adverse  remarks  are  sometimes  heard  as  to  the  way 
the  prizes  are  given  to  these  newer  forms.  Some  contend  that  they  have 
not  sufficient  disc  or  “  stuff  ”  in  the  centre  to  bring  them  up  to  the  older 
standard  of  Anemone  Chrysanthemums.  If  prizes  were  offered  for  both 
kinds  the  advocates  of  each  race  would  be  satisfied,  and  judges  would 
have  a  much  easier  task  in  awarding  the  prizes,  and  their  awards  could 
not  meet  with  the  adverse  criticism  as  they  sometimes  now  do.  Again, 
if  some  society  were  to  offer  prizes  for  twelve  blooms  in,  say,  six  varieties, 
set  up  with  stems  sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  florets  falling  in  their 
natural  manner,  their  true  character  would  be  seen,  as  in  some  of  the 
varieties  the  natural  form  is  so  different  when  growing  that  staged  as 
they  now  must  be  with  cups  in  the  orthodox  style,  the  true  character  of 
the  flower  is  lost.  As  this  race  of  Chrysanthemum  requires  no  “  dressing,” 
it  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  offer  prizes  for  those  naturally 
grown  than  any  other  class  so  grown,  in_ which  the  best  attempt  I  have 
yet  seen  was  a  failure. 

I  give  below  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  varieties  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  and  which,  in  my  estimation,  are,  as  a  race, 
a  long  way  ahead  of  the  older  type  of  Anemone  Chrysanthemums. 

Fabias  de  Maderanaz. — I  consider  this  the  best  of  the  type.  It  is 
very  elegant  in  form,  having  a  large  high  disc  or  centre  of  a  rosy-lilac 
shade,  tipped  with  white  ;  the  guard  petals  hanging  almost  perpendicularly, 
from  3  to  4  inches  long  or  more,  of  a  soft  shade  of  pink,  striped  with  a 
deeper  tint.  It  is  so  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  variety  that  it 
must  become  a  great  favourite  for  home  decoration  or  exhibition  purposes 
(see  fig.  76). 

Mdlle.  Cabrol. — A  large  flower,  having  long  flat  guard  florets  of  a 
delicate  blush  colour,  which  sometimes  incurve,  giving  it  quite  a  novel 
appearance.  The  centre  being  lilac  renders  it  a  striking  variety. 

Soeur  Horotliee  Souille. — Fringe  pale  lilac  ;  centre,  which  is  very  high 
and  wide,  being  white,  shaded  rose,  fading  to  nearly  white.  This,  when 
well  grown,  ranks  as  one  of  the  very  best. 

Madame  Clos. — Guard  florets  flat  or  strap-shaped,  of  a  beautiful  rose- 
violet  ;  centre,  which  is  full,  white,  shaded  with  lilac  and  tipped  with 
yellow.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  earliest,  is  of  excellent  habit  and 
constitution,  producing  blooms  in  great  quantity. 

Madame  Therese  Clos. — This  is  similar  in  colour  to  the  preceding, 
but  the  centre  is  not  any  better  than  a  hollow-eyed  Japanese  kind  that 
is  not  worth  growing. 

Madame  Bertha  rigmy. — Rose-magenta' guard  florets,  centre  of  the 
same  colour  ;  a  full  large  flower. 

Souvenir  de  L'Ardene. — Deep  lilac  guard  florets,  centre  paler  ;  fine 
bold  solid  flower.  These  two  last  named  are  not  quite  so  graceful  in 
habit  as  some^oFthe  others  ;  still  they  are  desirable,  as  they  afford  variety 
in  colour. 

Huchess  of  Edinburgh. — This  is  the  oldest  variety  of  this  new  type  of 
Anemone  Chrysanthemums ;  very  delicate  blush-white  guard  florets, 
centre  lilac,  tipped  white.  For  exhibition  purposes  it  has  the  fault 
of  being  too  small ;  still  as  a  decorative  variety  it  is  very  fine. — 
E.  Molyneux,  Smanmore  Bark. 

[The  engraving  represents  a  flower  exactly  as  it  was  grown  by  Mr. 
Molyneux,  the  true  character  and  beauty  of  which  would  be  quite  lost  if 
the  blooms  were  cupped  and  staged  in  the  orthodox  style.  We  commend 
the  proposition  to  show  these  distinct  varieties  in  the  manner  suggested 
to  the  attention  of  the  committees  of  Chrysanthemum  societies.] 


GUMMING  ROSE?. 

This  novel  heading  to  articles  has,  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
obtained  much  notoriety  of  an  unenviable  character  in  journals  devoted 
to  hoiticulture.  We  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  th  fact 
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that  some  flawers  were  not  considered  perfect  or  even  presentable  to  the 
eyes  c'  judge  until  they  bad  undergone  some  preliminary  arrangement 
or  dressing  of  the  petals.  Nature  was,  in  fact,  so  deficient  that  Art  had  to 
be  called  in  to  assist.  Dahlias,  Picotees,  and  Chrysanthemums  were  the 
principal  flowers  that  Nature  had  neglected,  the  two  former  especially. 
Without  the  assistance  of  Art  these  flowers  dare  not  appear  in  the  awful 
presence  of  a  judge — they  must,  in  fact,  be  “  dressed  ”  for  the  occasion. 
Put  I  fancied  weKoso  lovers  hoped  that  our  favourite  flower  was  in  itself 
so  perfect  that  it  needed  not  the  touches  that  other  flowers  had  to 


Any  edict,  however,  that  may  go  forth,  if  it  is  to  carry  weight,  should  be 
the  result  of  a  full  committee’s  deliberations. 

In  common,  I  trust,  with  many  Rose  growers  I  am  concerned  to  think 
that  the  present  decision  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  gloss  over  a  case 
of  deception,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  As  the  matter  stands  I  scarcely  think 
the  Committee  of  the  National  have  exactly  met  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  In  law  they  may  be  perfectly  correct  ;  in  equity  I  think  they 
have  made  a  mistake.  I  do  not  think  that  the  matter  even  of  this  de¬ 
cision  can  rest  where  it  is.  The  Leeh  Times  has  another  letter  from  the 


Fig.  76.— Fabias  de  Maderanaz. 


undergo.  To  all  such  believers  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Leek 
Rose  Society  must  have  proved  a  rude  shock. 

The  consideration  that  the  Leek  Rose  Society  was  affiliated  to  the 
National  Rose  Society,  and  that  the  parent  Society  does  not  appear  to 
view  the  incident  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  the  offshoot,  will  probably 
bring  the  whole  subject  of  legitimate  and  dishonest  practices  in  regard  to 
R  jse-exhibiting  into  the  “  realm  of  practical  politics.”  It  seems  to  me 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  looking  at  the  note  of  the  National 
Society’s  Honorary  Secretaries  in  reference  to  this  matter  it  appears  that 
the  whole  subject,  not  by  any  means  a  pleasant  one,  is  receiving  attention. 


Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Leek  Rose  Society.  This  letter  contains  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  this  extract  seems  to  point  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  at  least  some  of  the  Committee  did  not  understand  that  such 
a  case  was  to  be  a  subject  for  adjudication.  This  view  of  the  subject 
gains  further  strength  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Committee,  in 
replying  privately  to  the  Leek  officials,  are  strongly  opposed  to  such 
practices. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  a  rule,  if  not  written, 
yet  understood,  that  no  foliage  may  be  added  to  a  bloom  in  Rose-exhibit¬ 
ing,  even  though  that  identical  foliage  may  have  come  off  the  identical 
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shoot  from  which  the  bloom  itself  was  cut.  Any  loose  foliage  added  to  a 
bloom  is  a  disqualification.  If  this  be  so — and  I  feel  strongly  that  I  am 
right  as  to  this  impression,  although  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  such  a 
rule  in  black  and  white — but,  if  this  be  so,  it  means  that  any  addition  is 
fatal  to  success,  for  surely  if  the  lesser  sin  entails  disqualification  the 
greater  sin  of  gumming  cannot  be  passed  over. 

What  in  this  case  could  have  been  the  object  of  gumming  1  Plainly 
it  must  have  been  to  insure  certain  Roses,  and  those  in  all  probability  the 
grandest,  staying.  How  many  of  us  know  full  well  as  we  have  looked  at 
grand  blooms  in  the  early  morning,  that  if  such  blooms  would  only  last  in 
that  condition  throughout  the  day  that  our  chances  of  success  would  be 
great ;  and  if  gumming  Roses  is  to  be  an  admitted  and  legitimate  practice, 
possibly  some  of  these  grand  blooms  will  in  future  be  made  to  stick,  even 
though  they  might  not  stay.  But  surely  this  is  not  a  consummation 
“  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  and  I  for  one  cannot  but  trust  that  the 
National  will  yet  declare  “  gumming  ”  and  all  similar  attemps  at  decep¬ 
tion  in  the  Rose  as  meriting  some  distinguishing  mark,  but  that  mark 
should  be  disqualification.  Sewing  petals  together,  a  stratagem  by  which 
I  was  myself  once  defeated,  is  of  similar  character,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  gum,  though  possibly  more  easily  detected. 

We  shall  all  look  anxiously  to  see  what  the  National  Society  will  do. 
— Joseph  Hinton. 


The  letter  of  the  Hon.  Secs,  of  the  National  Rose  Society  upon 
the  above  subject  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  They  say  their  Committee 
”  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  practice  of  gumming  Rose  blooms,”  but 
they  altogether  ignore  the  fact  that  this  was  exactly  what  they  were 
asked  to  do.  They  therefore  left  undone  what  they  ought  to  have  done, 
and  did  that  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  They  were  distinctly 
asked  for  an  opinion — “  to  approve  or  condemn  the  practice,”  and  they 
very  improperly  gave  a  “  decision  ”  in  favour  of  this  newest  form  of 
trickery.  They  did  this,  it  seems,  because  “  they  had  no  law  to  guide 
them  in  the  matter.”  No  law,  forsooth  !  Why,  our  schedule,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  them  with  our  case,  has  the  following  rule  printed  in 
large  type — “  Roses  to  be  shown  as  cut  from  the  plants.”  If  this  rule 
does  not  apply  it  must  follow  that  Roses  may  be  cut  from  the  plants  with 
their  centres  full  of  gum.  As  it  is  evidently  their  intention  to  frame 
some  rule  for  future  guidance,  their  “  decision  ”  seems  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  intelligent  jury  who  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Not  guilty,  but  don’t 
do  it  again.” — AliTHua  Johnson,  JIo/i.  Sec.,  Leek  Rose  Society. 


SEPTEMBER  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

The  thoughts  of  your  correspondent  on  page  391  and  mine  do  not 
agree  on  the  subject.  I  regard  Brussels  Sprouts  as  a  winter  vegetable. 
“  Thinker  ”  strives  for  them  in  summer,  and  hails  their  coming  then  with 
delight.  His  Cabbages  are  a  surfeit  by  September.  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  ;  ours  are  so  before  June  is  out.  In  September 
Cauliflower  palls  on  his  appetite,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
anxious  for  a  change  from  Peas  to  Brussels  Sprouts.  Truly  tastes 
differ,  and,  speaking  generally.  Cauliflowers  cannot  be  had  in  until 
June,  and  in  three  months  afterwards  they  “  pall  on  the  appetite;” 
but  what  must  Brussels  Sprouts  do  when  the  first  of  them  are  used  in 
September  and  the  last  of  them  in  seven  months  afterwards  ?  as  the  end  of 
March  is  no  uncommon  time  for  Brussels  Sprouts  to  be  still  in  season  ; 
indeed,  after  a  severe  winter,  they  are  often  about  the  only  green  vege¬ 
table  left  in  the  garden,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  am  sure  they  are 
far^  more  appreciated  then,  and  in  the  winter  months,  than  as  rivals  to 
delicious  Green  Peas,  delicate  Kidney  Beans,  rich  Tomatoes,  fine  Glcibe 
Artichokes,  succulent  Spinach,  tender  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  hosts  of 
other  good  things  in  season  in  September.  I  would  not  regard  Brussels 
Sprouts  as  an  acceptable  change  to  these  from  April  until  the  end  of 
October  at  least,  but  they  would  be  an  agreeable  change  from  Leeks, 
Savoys,  and  Parsnips  from  November  until  ilarch.  It  may  be  thought  to 
be  good  culture  to  sow  Brussels  Sprouts  in  September  with  the  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  have  them  ready  for  gathering  next  September,  or  in  twelve 
months  afterwards  ;  but  we  have  Brussels  Sprouts  now,  and  annually  at 
this  time  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  in  March,  and  as  they  meet  all  our 
requirements  I  cannot  see  any  substantial  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
winter  frame  protection  and  other  extravagant  modes  of  culture. — J. 
Muik. 


HAEDY  PLANTS!  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

(  Continued  from  page  443.) 

Leaving  the  Bog  Plant  department,  we  turn  to  inspect  some  of  the  many 
trees  and  shrubs  grouped  upon  the  lawn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake. 
Conspicuous  among  these  is  a  fine  example  of  Asimina  triloba,  pot  a  mere 
straggling  plant  such  as  is  usually  seen,  but  a  good  all-round  specimen 
10  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  and  probably  one  of  the  best  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  then  a  few  yards  further  on  we  saw  the  curiously  plaited  growth  of 
C--lastrus  scandens  and  Enonymus  latifolius  fruiting ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  bed  near  by  was  Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  a  most  distinct  plant,  which  has 
made  a  season’s  growth  of  5  feet.  Pavia  macrostachya  was  the  next  tree 
of  interest,  it  being  among  the  few  summer-flowering  deciduous  trees,  the 
pyramidal  inflorescence  and  white  flowers  with  salmon-red  anthers  bearing  a 
strong  semblance  to  the  Ailsculus.  We  had  now  reached  that  part  of  the 
garden  devoted  to  hardy  perennials  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  which  are 
arranged  in  their  respective  groups  in  beds.  It  has  been  anything  but  a 
favourable  summer  for  the  majority  of  perennials  and  such  plants,  and 
especially  so  those  which  make  most  root  near  the  surface.  All  these  have 
suffered  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  having  in  many  cases  only  reached  about 


half  their  usual  height.  Still,  there  is  something  to  be  learnt  even  from  this, 
inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  show  that  those  which  have  done  fairly  well  under 
the  tropical  sun  which  we  have  experienced  do  not  object,  but  rather  delight 
in  it,  and,  therefore,  are  suitably  adapted  for  the  higher  and  drier  portions  of 
the  rockery  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  accommodated.  Still  there  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  all  gardens,  and  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden,  in  common  with  all  others,  has  its  share.  It  has  a  subsoil  of  gravel, 
which,  however,  seems  to  agree  with  a  number  of  plants,  judging  from  the 
clean  growth  of  the  timber  of  the  district,  and  its  general  luxuriance,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  long-continued  drought.  Among  Astragaluses  I  noted  the 
true  A.  aristatus  doing  well,  also  alopecuroides ;  then  we  found  a  striking 
plant  in  Gaura  Lindheimeri,  an  old  acquaintance,  and  which  I  was  pleased 
to  meet  again.  There  was  a  charming  bush  of  it  nearly  3  feet  high  and  as 
much  through  with  hundreds  of  its  white  flowers.  I  had  never  seen  so  fine 
a  plant  before,  and  had  been  inclined  to  regard  it  as  somewhat  tender, 
having  upon  one  or  two  occasions  lost  it  during  bard  winters  when  planted 
in  somewhat  stiffer  soil.  Evidently  a  warm,  dry,  and  well-drained  soil  suits, 
and  those  who  desire  one  of  the  most  decorative  of  summer  perennials 
should  invest  in  this  at  once.  There  is  nothing  stiff  and  formal  about  it, 
but  a  grace  which  lends  an  additional  charm  to  the  plant,  and  is  one  of  those 
requiring  no  artificial  support.  Not  less  beautiful  were  the  brilliant  scarlet 
Pentstemon-like  tubes  of  Zauschneria  californica,  which,  by  the  way,  reminds 
me  that  it  is  some  way  ahead  of  its  usual  flowering  period,  and  several  others 
besides,  the  change  brought  about  no  doubt  by  the  great  summer  heat.  This 
dwarf  member  of  the  Onagracem  order  is  almost  unrivalled  in  the  summer,  and 
it  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  seeing  it  is  suited,  for  the  border  or 
rockwork,  and  needs  no  special  soil.  It  is  a  true  herbaceous  perennial,  and 
should  have  plenty  of  room  superficially,  since  it  is  wont  to  throw  up 
stoloniferous  growth,  and  makes  a  good  compact  cushion  not  more  than 
9  inches  high,  with  a  continuity  of  its  scarlet  flowers.  This  was  doing 
remarkably  well. 

I  must  pass  over  many  plants  of  interest,  for  to  enumerate  all  one  sees 
would  take  far  too  much  time  and  space.  Rubia  peregrins  is  pretty,  and 
Galium  rubrum  is  distinct  and  feathery  in  appearance,  producing  a  pleasing 
effect  by  artificial  light  in  vase  decoration.  Erigeron  (Aster)  glaucus  is  a 
distinct  Composite,  and  an  unfrequent  occurrence.  It  seems  disposed  to  a 
half-shrubby  habit,  with  entire  somewhat  obovate  spathulate  glaucous  leaves 
and  lavender-blue  florets.  Of  other  Asters  I  note  A.  sibiricus  and  A.  sericeus, 
the  latter  a  distinct  plant,  rather  slow-growing  and  difficult  to  inert ase, 
having  soft  silken  leaves.  A  bold  Composite  is  next  found  in  Leucanthemum 
lacustre,  which  nurserymen  have  been  pleased  to  call  L.  maximum.  It 
grows  about  2  feet  6  inches  high,  having  thick  fleshy  leaves  and  flowers 
3  inches  across,  and  makes  a  good  autumn  plant.  It  does  not  do  well,  how¬ 
ever,  in  all  soils,  the  growth  often  being  distorted  and  the  flowers  malformed, 
a  circumstance  I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for.  Helianthus  stru- 
mosus  aud  H.  multiflorus,  with  a  minor  variety,  are  the  best  of  the  perennial 
Sunflowers,  the  former  not  nearly  so  widely  distributed  as  it  desirves,  seeing 
that  it  possesses  many  meritorious  points.  It  is  remarkably  floriferous,  and 
is  of  neat  habit,  and  similar  in  height  to  H.  multiflorus.  There  are  many 
others  grown,  but  none  so  good  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  were 
only  a  little  more  dwarf  than  usual.  Othonna  cherifolia,  a  handsome  and 
distinct  perennial  of  shrubby  habit,  has  smooth  glaucous  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers.  Though  by  no  means  a  showy  flower,  its  distinct  type  of  leaf  and 
general  aspect  are  such  as  to  make  it  at  all  times  a  distinct  plant  for  the 
rockwork  or  border.  It  is  here  in  fine  condition,  being  3  feet  6  inches  across, 
and  is  rather  attractive.  Michauxia  campanuloides  and  Pentstemon  centran- 
thifolius  were  passing  out  of  flower.  Astragalus  tragacantha  in  a  small  bed 
by  itself  was  doing  well,  as  was  also  Teucrium  pyrenaicum,  Scutellaria 
alpina.  Salvia  glutinosa,  and  S.  Horminum.  The  last-named  is  rather  a  good 
decorative  plant.  Its  true  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  appear  early  in 
June,  and  with  them  the  deep  purple  bracts,  which  continue  for  weeks,  and 
make  the  plant  well  worth  a  position  in  t’ne  border. 

Continuing  our  ramble  through  the  gardens  we  passed  a  fine  group  of 
Lavatera  olbia  some  60  feet  in  length,  and  which  had  made  a  fine  display, 
evidently  by  the  seed  pods.  Close  to  it  is  a  very  fine  specimen,  well  furnished, 
of  Biota  pendula,  nearly  20  feet  high,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  good  condition. 
This,  together  with  a  fine  plant  of  Abies  excelsa  monstrosa,  claim  to  be 
among  the  finest  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  rockery,  which,  though  not  extensive,  is  of  considerable  interest,  and 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  choice  plants,  such 
as  Primula  integrifolia.  Salvia  interrupta,  Haberlia  halopensis.  Primula  mimina, 
Androsace  sarmentosa,  A.  lanuginosa.  Campanula  fragilis  flowering  freely  ; 
Hypericum  reptans,  a  distinct  and  pleasing  plant  of  prostrate  habit  and  very 
profuse  bloomer;  the  Apple-scented  Columbine,  Aquilegia  grata;  Primula 
Stuartii,  a  good  plant;  Campanula  abietina,  Saxifraga  Fortune!,  a  fine  autumn¬ 
flowering  species  ;  a  nice  tuft  of  Hypericum  verticillatum,  also  Chrysos- 
plenum  glaciale.  Then  we  saw  the  pigmy  Utah  Aloe,  Agave  utahensis, 
which  is  hardy  beyond  a  doubt,  and  singular  on  that  account.  Remarkably 
pretty  were  patches  of  Cyclamen  hedereefolium  and  its  variety,  which  had 
already  a  number  of  fully  developed  flowers.  One  of  the  most  effective  of 
summer-flowering  rock  plants  is  Campanula  isophylla  alba  with  glistening 
pure  white  flowers,  in  which  respect  it  is  unique.  An  interesting  coincidence 
in  connection  with  this  plant  is  that  it  is  an  accidental  seedling  which  came 
up  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  C.  isophylla  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lynch  in  the 
Kew  Gardens,  and  is  still  a  rare  plant.  Campanula  haylodgensis  is  also  very 
distinct,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer.  There  are  an  almost  endless  number 
of  Saxifragas  of  several  sections,  such  as  Burseriana,  juniperina,  Valdensis, 
squarrosa  and  aretioides,  S.  Maweana,  Wallace!,  and  others  ;  Sedums,  small 
choice  Ferns,  all  in  nice  nooks,  Globularia  cordifolia,  Hippocrepis  helvetica 
2  feet  across,  and,  lastly,  a  pigmy  Spurge,  Euphorbia  capitata.  This  is  an 
erect  little  species  with  glaucous  leaves  in  the  way  of  E.  myrsinites,  and  it 
was  about  2  inches  high  and  very  distinct. 

On  a  south  border  Mr.  Lynch  has  the  several  hardy  species  of  Opuntia, 
planted  on  a  mound  covered  with  small  stones.  Here  I  noted  O.  brachy- 
antha,  0.  Rafinesquii,  O.  humilis,  0.  arborescens,  and  0.  camanchica,  all  doing 
well.  Planted  against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  plant  houses  was  Scilla  maritima 
flowering.  A  little  farther  on,  similarly  placed,  was  a  fine  clump  of  Pancra¬ 
tium  illyiicum,  which  has  evidently  been  undisturbed  for  years,  and  flowers 
annually.  Iris  iberica  and  Susiana  are  both  side  by  side,  but  had  been  dried 
off,  aud  were  under  the  surface.  These  are  never  lifted,  but  covered  with 
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glasses  to  keep  them  dry  till  about  the  middle  of  August ;  they  are  then 
uncovered.  This  periodical  drying  process  is  considered  conducive  to  their 
well-being  by  Mr.  Lynch.  Both  species,  however,  having  been  well  flowered 
nnaer  very  opposite  conditions  renders  it  doubtful  as  co  whether  any  plant 
so  near  akin  to  evergreen  is  benefited  ultimately  by  such  treatment.  Still 
one  is  so  anxious  to  have  flowers  of  these  rarities.  In  the  same  border 
l/Obelia  Tupa,  a  scarlet  species  from  Chili,  was  flowering.  There  are  many 
other  plants,  principally  bulbous,  in  this  border,  but  being  mostly  spring 
flowers  were  at  rest  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

_'4„We  had  a  somewhat  hurried  look  through  the  range  of  plant  houses,  but 
1  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  numerous  occupants,  but  will  as 
brieny  as  possible  mention  some  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Among  these 
ralkia  repens,  a  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  and  with  erect  pinkish  white  cups 
was  very  pretty  and  effective.  So,  also,  was  Lagerstroemia  indica,  flowering 
pots.  _  Pothos  aurea,  with  its  deeply  cut  leaves,  makes  a  good 
pillar  planL  Adiantum  farleyense,  as  a  basket  Fern,  is  quite  a  new  depar¬ 
ture,  and  Pteris  tricolor  is  in  excellent  condition.  Ouvirandras,  with  their 
characteristic  skeleton  leaves,  are  very  singular,  and  among  other  water 
plants  may  be  mentioned  Nymphaeas  flava  and  pygmea,  Nelumbium  luteum 
glowing  well  and  flowering  freely  ;  also  Sagittaria  montevidiense  (the 
latter  being  nearly  5  feet  high).  Ipomsea  Horsfalliae  was  flowering  from  the 
roof  in  the  stove,  and  in  the  large  conservatory  Pandanns  fnrcatus  was 
carrying  several  lai'ge  fruits.  Desfontainia  spinosa,  a  hardy  shrub  in  southern 
counties,  though  seldom  flowering,  had  several  of  its  scarlet  tubular  yellow- 
tipped  flowers  upon  it.  Trichinium  Manglesii  is  always  welcome,  as  are  its 
globular  woolly  heads  of  flowers.  It  is  not  thoroughly  hardy,  but  very  nearly 
another  house  were  several  species  of  Droseras  doing  well,  and  Exacum 
atnne  flowering  in  company  with  Stenogaster  concinna.  Here  also  I 
noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Actinopteris  radiata  var.  australis.  From  here  we 
passed  to  the  succulent  house,  where  a  general  collection  are  to  be  seen, 
together  with  the  gigantic  specimen  of  Aloe  plicatilis,  10  feet  through, 
and  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.  In  the  reserve  ground  were 
a  variety  of  plants,  some  on  trial  and  many  others  in  readiness  to  fill  up 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  Here  may  be  seen  G-lossocoma  clematidea  and 
Clernatis  Davidiana,  a  plant  seemingly  allied  to  tubiflora  ;  and  adjoining  this 
was  the  minor  form  of  the  scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  Caprifolium  semper- 
virens.  It  is  seldom  seen  now-a-days,  though  among  the  best  of  climbing 
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Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Comte  de  Germiny,  and  a  very  beautiful  example  o 
Anemone-flowered  variety,  Fleur  de  Marie.  Mr.  Collins,  gardene 
to  Councillor  Baines,  Nottingham,  had  many  well-grown  samples,  noticeable 
arnongst  them  being  a  small-flowered  variety  named  Mor9eau,  and  highly 
coloured  flowers  of  Progne.  Other  members  brought  fair  examples.  Mr.  T. 
Edmgton,  gardener  to  H.  Ashwell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Woodthorpe  Grange,  had  a 
remarkable  fine  lot  of  Primulas,  some  of  which  measured  3  feet  in  circum- 
mrenc?,  and  laden  with  fine  bold  trusses  of  highly  coloured  flowers.  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  had  a  large  and  good  collection  of  Apples, 
amongst  \yhich  we  noticed  fine  samples  of  Bramley’s  Seedlinm  Warner’s 
King,  Cellini,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  many  others.  S.  Thacker,  Esq.,  sent  a 
small  but  well-flowered  plant  of  Cypripedum  Spicerianum,  and  cut  flowers 
of  other  Orchids. 


RIVERS’  NEW  GROUND  VINERY. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  has  for  some  time  past  been 
GJigaged  in  the  production  of  a  structure  which  shall  supersede  the  old 
and  more  or  less  inconvenient  ground  vineries  in  simplicity,  convenience, 
and  cheapness.  The  main  feature  of  the  new  appliance  is  that  the  ridge 
is  simply  formed  of  gas  piping,  on  which  the  lights  are  hooked,  these 
being  perfectly  secure,  yet  easily  removeable ;  they  may  also,  if  required, 
be  turned  quite  back,  resting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge.  The 
“  Vinery  ”  is  above  ground,  and  the  sides  can  be  formed  of  bricks  or 
boards,  as  preferred.  The  structure  is  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  and,  as  will 
be  readily  perceived,  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  besides  that 
indicated. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

OwiKO  to  the  great  number  of  shows  occurring  at  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  reports  of  all,  and  the  demands  upon  our  space  neces- 
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Fig.  77. — RrvEEs’  New  Ground  Vinery. 


plants.  The  list  of  good  things  might  easily  be  extended,  but  I  will  suffice 
with  the  remark  that  I  was  much  pleased  and  deeply  interested  with  my 
visit  to  such  a  garden,  where  something  fresh  may  ever  be  seen  and  some  lesson 
always  learnt.  In  conclusion,  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lynch,  by  whose 
kindness  and  courtesy  everything  of  interest  was  brought  under  my  notice 
and  thus  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  brought  to  a  close. — E.  J. 


NOTTS  HORTICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Notts 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society  was  held  at  the  Society’s  rooms. 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Nottingham,  on  Wednesday,  November  12th,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  of  Chilwell 
Nurseries  upon  “Hardy  Fruit  for  the  Midland  Counties,”  and  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  members  an  opportunity  of  making  a  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  horticultural  produce.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  James  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Elm  Bank,  Nottingham,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
very  practical  and  energetic  address,  pointed  out  the  usefulness  of  such 
societies,  and  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  growing  influence  they  had  upon 
the  members  of  an  honourable  and  worthy  profession.  He  congratulated 
the  Society  upon  the  progress  it  had  made  during  the  short  time  it  had  been 
established,  and  hoped  to  see  it  become  one  of  the  leading  horticultural 
societies  in  the  county.  He  felt  it  an  especial  pleasure  in  presiding  over  a 
meeting  of  that  description,  which  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Pearson,  whose  ancestors  had  done  so  much  for  the 
successful  culture  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Pearson  dealt  generally  with  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit  most  suitable 
for  the  midland  counties.  He  pointed  out  in  a  very  comprehensive  manner 
the  most  suitable  kinds  for  the  district,  and  said  Apples  were  the  most 
generally  useful  to  grow,  but  in  the  face  of  the  foreign  competition  the  more 
perishable.  Plums,  Pears,  and  Damsons,  together  with  Cherries,  Nuts,  and 
bush  fruits,  might  be  cultivated  with  much  profit.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper  a  very  spirited,  but  good-humoured  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
H.  Frettingham  (Beeston),  Bush,  Walker,  Meadows,  Thacker,  and  Edington 
took  part.  A  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Pearson  for  his 
paper,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

The  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  many  members  even  being  unable  to 
obtain  comfortable  standing  room.  There  were  several  ladies  present.  A 
large  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  occupied  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  much  interest  was  evinced  in  them.  Mr.  N.  German, 
gardener  to  T.  B.  Cutts,  Esq.,  of  Malvern  House,  Nottingham,  staged  re¬ 
markably  fine  examples  of  Jardin  des  Plantes,  General  Bainbridge,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Queen  of  England,  Barbara,  Empress  of  India,  Princess  Teck,  &c.,  amongst 
show  varieties,  whilst  in  Japanese  he  had  well-grown  blooms  of  Source  d’Or, 


sitate  brevity  in  each  case.  In  consequence  we  can  only  indicate  the 
chief  features  and  leading  stands  at  the  respective  exhibitions. 

HAVANT.— November  7Tn  and  8th. 

The  first  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
the  dates  named,  and  was,  for  a  first  show,  very  successful,  the  only  exception 
being  in  the  trained  plants.  In  these  the  growers  have  something  to  learn 
to  produce  such  grand  specimens  seen  at  the  Londoner  Southampton  Shows. 
As  it  was,  those  that  were  shown  perhaps  answered  the  purpose  best,  as  space 
was  much  too  limited  to  admit  of  larger  plants.  The  entries  in  most  classes 
were  numerous ;  the  Society  has  a  good  list  of  patrons,  an  efficient  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Collins  they  possess  a  most  courteous  Honorary 
Secretary. 

The  cut  blooms  were  far  beyond  the  average  merit  usually  seen  at  much 
larger  shows,  scarcely  an  inferior  bloom  being  staged,  which  speaks  well  for 
the  interest  taken  in  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers.  The  most  important  class 
was  that  for  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved.  This 
was  an  open  class,  the  first  prize  being  well  won  by  Mr.  C.  Penfold,  gardener 
to  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Leigh  Park,  Havant,  with  extra  large 
solid  blooms  particularly  fresh,  of  good  colour,  and  neatly  set  up.  Second, 
Mr.  W.  White,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Cox,  Esq.,  Havant,  with  good  flowers,  but 
not  so  large  as  the  former.  Equal  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
W.  &  G.  Drover,  nurserymen,  Fareham,  and  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  gardener  to 
E.  R.  Longcroft,  Esq.,  Havant.  For  twelve  blooms,  six  Japanese  and  six 
incurved,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Collins,  gardener  to  J.  Taplin, 
Esq.,  Havant,  for  a  stand  of  blooms  of  large  size  and  freshness.  This  was 
the  only  entry,  and  well  did  it  merit  its  position.  For  the  same  number  of 
blooms,  exhibitors  in  this  class  being  excluded  from  the  previous  one,  Mr.  C. 
Penfold  followed  up  his  previous  success  by  again  winning  first  with  large 
compact  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  W.  White,  gardener  to  J.  Cox,  Esq. ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Roberts.  For  six  blooms,  reflexed,  some  very  fine  blooms  were  staged 
by  the  first  prizewinner,  Mr.  W.  Roberts  ;  Mr.  C.  Penfold,  and  Mr.  H.  Garnett 
followed.  For  six  blooms  of  Anemones  in  three  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Penfold 
was  easy  first  with  grand  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Collins.  Class  16  was 
for  four  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  and  four  each  of  George  Glenny  and 
Mrs.  Dixon.  This  stand  was  very  effective,  and  quite  out  of  the  common 
way.  First,  Mr.  W.  White,  with  particularly  neat  flowers;  second,  Mr. 
Penfold,  with  blooms  larger,  but  not  so  even  in  size,  nor  were  they  so  fresh  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Collins.  For  twelve  blooms,  four  Japanese,  four  incurved,  and 
four  reflexed,  Mr.  Penfold  was  again  first  with  extra  fine  flowers.  Messrs. 
W.  ife  G.  Drover  showed  well  in  this  class. 

For  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  space  not  to  exceed  40  feet,  Mr. 
W.  Roberts  was  placed  first  with  a  neat  arrangement;  perhaps  the  colours 
were  a  little  too  sombre,  not  sufficient  light-coloured  flowers  were  used 
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The  plants  ranged  from  2  feet  to  5  feet  high,  with  good  foliage.  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Collins  and  Mr.  W.  White  were  placed  equal  second.  Want  of  space 
forbids  us  going  into  the  details  of  the  other  classes,  but  table  plants. 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  were  all  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Collins,  Penfold;  Hepper,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sandeman.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  a  very  excellent  collection  of  twenty  sorts  of  vegetables 
exhibited  by  Mr.  N.  Fuller,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Clarke  Jervois,  Idsworth 
House,  “not  for  competition,”  consisting  of  fine  examples  of  Parsnips,  Leeks, 
Cauliflowers,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Carrots,  and  about 
everything  else  in  season, 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,— Novemdbh  10th  and  11th, 

Owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season  generally  this  Show  came  some¬ 
what  too  late  to  ensure  the  presence  of  many  exhibitors,  most  of  whom 
had  exhausted  their  supplies  of  blooms  at  shows  earlier  in  the  week.  The 
competition  was  therefore  not  very  keen,  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms, 
except  in  two  or  three  of  the  leading  classeq  was  not  up  to  the  standard. 
Several  fine  groups  were,  however,  represented,  and  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Exhibition  ;  but  the  chief  feature  was  the  superb  group 
arranged  by  Mr.  Head  in  front  of  the  orchestra  in  the  transept.  This 
comprised  a  great  number  of  well-grown  plants,  bearing  in  the  majority 
of  cases  large  and  handsome  blooms.  They  were  freely  arranged,  with 
groups  of  statuary  and  a  margin  of  healthy  young  Palms,  imparting  a 
most  satisfactory  finish  to  the  group  generally. 

The  chief  class  for  blooms  was  that  for  thirty-six  incurved,  distinct 
varieties,  and  in  this  Mr.  Gibson,  Morden  Park  Gardens,  Mitcham,  was 
first  with  large  substantial  blooms  of  the  following  : — Back  row — Yellow 
Perfection,  Alfred  Salter,  Beethoven,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress, 
John  Salter,  Empress  of  India,  Empress  Eugenie,  Lord  Alcester,  Mr.  Howe, 
Hereof  Stoke  Newington,  and  Golden  Queen;  second  row — Lady  Carey, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Bendigo,  Princess  Beatrice,  Barbara,  Princess  Teck, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Cherub,  Venus,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mrs.  Shipman  ;  front  row — 
Angelina,  White  Venus,  Mr.  Corbay,  Mrs.  J.  Bundle,  Le  Grand,  Baron 
Buest,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Princess  of  Wales,  Eve,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Isabella  Bott, 
and  Lady  Slade.  _  Mr.  Gibson  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  this  class,  but  it 
was  surely  a  mistake  to  show  Mr.  Howe  and  John  Salter  as  distinct 
varieties. 

With  thirty-six  Japanese  Mr.  C.  Gibson  gained  the  same  place  with 
large  brightly  coloured  blooms,  arranged  as  follows  : — Back  row — Criterion, 
Sarnia,  The  Sultan,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Ceres,  M.  Ardene,  Grandi- 
florum,  J.  Delaux,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mdlle.  Lacroix 
and  Thunberg ;  second  row — Baronne  de  PraiUy,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Meg 
Merrilees,  LTncomparable,  Red  Dragon,  Peter  the  Great,  Striatum,  Fanny 
Boucharlat,  Boule  d’Or,  Album  striatum,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets, 
and  Album  plenum  ;  front  row — Nuit  d’Automne,  Ethel,  Bismarck,  Pere 
Delaux,  Fulgore,  M.  Delaux,  Hiver  Fieuri,  Nagasaki  Violet,  Elaine,  The 
Daimio,  Fulton,  and  Arlequin.  Mr.  C.  Herrin  was  second  with  good 
blooms,  but  not  quite  so  fresh  as  the  first ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Springbett, 
Hammond  Street,  Cheshunt,  was  third. 

There  was  better  competition  with  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  but 
Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Chalfont  Park  Gardens,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  easily  gained  the 
first  place  with  a  fine  stand  of  the  foUowing : — Back  row — Empress 
Eugenie,  Princess  Teck,  Jardiu  des  Plantes,  Lord  Wolsele/,  Empress  of 
India,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Jeanne  d’Arc;  second  row — 
Barbara,  White  Venus,  John  Salter,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Sir  S.  Carey,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Mr.  Brunlees,  and  Venus  ;  front  row — Princess  Beatrice,  Golden 
E.agle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Refulgence,  Cherub,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  Shipman,  and 
White  Globe.  Mr.  T.  Couldery,  gardener  to  J.  Levy,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Grove  Park,  Lee,  followed  with  looser  and  rather  irregular  blooms  ;  Mr. 

I’9''^®^^'.S3'J^dener  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Powderham  Castle,  Exeter, 
being  third  with  smaller  examples. 

Mr.  C.  Herrin  was  also  first  with  twenty-four  Japanese,  very  beautiful 
blooms,  rich  in  colour,  fresh,  and  substantial.  The  stand  was  made  up  of 
the  varieties  named  below:  —  Back  row  —  Comtesse  de  Beauregarde, 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Boule  d’Or, 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  M.  Ardene.  and  Thunberg; 
second  row — Album  plenum.  Dr.  Macary,  M.  Delaux,  J.  Delaux,  Fanny 
Boucharlat,  Grandiflorum,  M.  Astorg,  and  Magnum  Bonum  ;  third  row — 
Agrements  de  la  Nature,  Meg  Merrilees,  Roseum  superbum,  Peter  the 
Great,  Margaret  Marrouch,  Sarnia,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Hiver  Fieuri. 
Mr.  T.  Couldery  followed  with  smaller  blooms,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell  was 
again  third. 

There  were  seven  exhibitors  of  incurved  varieties.  Mr.  C.  Good,  gardener 
to  G.  G.  Stone,  Esq.,  Eastcote,  Red  Hill,  Surrey,  secured  the  first  place  with 
even  blooms  of  Golden  Empress,  Princess  Teck,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Nil  Desperandum,  White  Venus,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Eve,  and  Mrs. 
Sharp ;  Mr.  J .  Sharpe,  gardener  to  F.  Hatchett,  Esq..  Parkfield,  Grove  Park, 
Lee,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gallon, 
Reigate,  third.  The  same  number  entered  with  nine  Japanese  blooms,  the 
last-named  exhibitor  being  first  with  bright  examples  of  Soleil  Levant, 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Elaine,  Henri  Jacotot,  L’Incomparable,  Baronne  de 
Prailly,  Mons.  C.  Hubert,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Comte  de  Germiny  ;  Mr.  C. 
Goode  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  gardener  to  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  Brad- 
denhurst,  Caterham  Valley,  third.  The  best  nine  reflexed  were  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Arnold,  Oak  Lea,  Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  who  had  neat  blooms  of 
Peach  Christine,  Golden  Christine,  Pink  Chiistine,  President  Garfield, 
Chevalier  Domage,  White  Christine,  Annie  Salter,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  and 
Progne.  With  twenty-four  Pompons  Mr.  C.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  took  the  lead,  showing  pretty 
blooms  of  Madame  Montels,  Queen  of  Anemones,  Madame  Sentir,  Firefly, 
and  Antonius  amongst  others.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  with 
twenty-four  large-flowered  Anemones  and  reflexed  varieties,  staging  fine 
blooms  of  Gluck,  Lady  Margaret,  Golden  Christine,  Progne,  Madame  Cabrol, 
and  Louis  Bonamy. 

Two  fine  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  entered  by  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  who  were  first  in  each  class — namely,  for  Japanese  and 
incurved.  These  groups  were  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  transept,  and 
were  much  admired.  The  blooms  were  large  and  particularly  bright  in  each 
instance,  and  amongst  the  Japanese  were  numbers  of  the  best  of  this  and 
last  season’s  novelties.  The  amateurs’  groups  were  not  of  remarkable  merit. 


Messrs.  W.  Webster  and  G.  Collins  taking  the  prizes  in  that  order.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  had  the  only  group  of  Ivies  in  pots,  a  superb  collection  of  varieties, 
and  well  deserving  the  premier  prize  awarded  for  it. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  numerous.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  Sons, 
Swanley,  had  a  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemum  and  Pelargonium  blooms. 
The  former  included  all  the  leading  varieties  in  each  group,  similar  to  those 
which  formed  such  a  feature  at  Kensington  and  the  Royal  Aquarium  a  day 
or  two  previous.  Messrs.  S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Hackney,  also  had  a  pretty 
arrangement  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Eucharis  flowers  with  Ferns  and 
Isolepis. 

BATH. — Novembek  12Ta  and  13th. 

This  comparatively  new  fixture  continues  to  gain  ground  both  as  regards 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  exhibits,  and  also  in  the  estimation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  Nearly  4000  visitors  were 
admitted  on  the  first  day  alone,  and  with  such  encouragement  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Committee  will  next  season  consider  it  good  policy  to 
materially  increase  the  value  of  some  of  the  prizes.  A  silver  cup,  value 
30s.,  is  a  poor  first  prize  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  and  a  first  prize 
of  10s.  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  is  still  more  paltry,  especially  seeing 
that  this  was  the  only  class  provided  for  blooms  of  this  beautiful  and  most 
popular  section  of  Chrysanthemums, 

A  considerable  number  of  trained  plants  were  shown,  though  none  were 
particularly  good.  The  best  six  specimens  were  staged  by  Mr.  M.  Cole, 
gardener  to  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  Bath  ;  these  consisting  of  Venus,  Alma,  Dr. 
Brock,  Prince  of  Wales,  Antonelli,  and  Queen  of  England.  Mr.  J.  Southard, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  was  second ;  his  group  including  an 
extra  well-grown  plant  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  which  was  evencually 
awarded  the  valuable  prize  offered  for  the  best  specimen  in  the  Show.  Mr. 
H.  Scott  was  third.  With  four  plants  of  incurved  varieties  Mr.  Tucker, 
gardener  to  Major  Clarke,  Trowbridge,  was  first,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
H.  Gay,  gardener  to  L.  Daubeny,  Esq.,  Bath,  and  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  was  a 
good  third,  all  showing  well-knowm  sorts  in  a  creditable  manner.  'The  best 
six  specimens  of  Japanese  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  these  consisting  of  Hiver  Fieuri,  Mons.  Plancheron, 
Chinaman,  Mad.  B.  Rendatler,  and  Alba  Plena.  Mr.  M.  Cole  was  a  good 
second.  The  prizes  for  six  Pompons  were  won  by  Messrs.  Tucker  and  H. 
Scott,  and  for  four  Pompons  by  Messrs.  H.  Gay,  A.  A.  Walters,  and  A. 
Hawkins,  gardener  to  T.  Jolly,  Esq.,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the 
order  named  in  each  instance.  A  fine  pyramidal  plant  of  Peter  the  Great, 
staged  by  Mr.  Southard,  was  placed  first  in  the  single  specimen  class,  Mr. 
M.  Cole  following  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  third.  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  the  best  specimen  Pompon,  and  Mr.  Southard  the  best  flatly- 
trained  large-flowering  variety,  the  competition  being  fairly  good  in  each 
instance.  The  best  three  standard-trained  plants  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Hawkins,  the  remaining  prizes  being  well  won  by  Messrs.  Tucker  and  J. 
Southard.  The  prizes  for  conservatory  plants  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Scott,  J.  Southard,  and  M.  Cole  in  the  order  named,  such  varieties  as  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Christine,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Sir  S.  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Bunn  being  well 
shown.  Several  really  good  groups  were  arranged  in  competition  for  the 
comparatively  small  prizes  offered,  the  prizewinners  being  Messrs.  H.  Gay, 
H.  Southard,  M.  Cole,  and  W.  Taylor,  who  were  placed  in  the  order  named. 
Among  the  many  varieties  included,  some  of  the  best  were  Mons.  Moussillac, 
Salterii,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Daimio,  Hiver  Fieuri,  Baronne  de  Prailly, 
Tendresse,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Empress  of  India,  Antonelli,  Cherub, 
Dr.  Sharp,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Mrs.  Heale,  Sir  S.  Carey,  and  Bronze  Jardin  des 
Plantes. 

There  were  several  classes  provided  for  miscellaneous  plants,  and  in  most 
of  them  the  competition  was  close  and  good,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  Mr.  S. 
Hallet,  gardener  to  Mrs.  West,  and  Mr.  A.  Hawkins  receiving  the  prizes. 
The  winners  with  table  plants  were  Messrs.  H.  K.  Waite,  S.  Beacher,  and 
G.  Cooling  &  Sons.  The  best  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  was  by 
G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  and  included  in  this  pleasing  display  were  several 
Vandas  and  Odontoglossums,  Bouvardias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Perpetual 
Carnations,  Crotons,  Dracamas,  Palms,  and  many  other  healthy  plants.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Drummond  was  a  creditable  second. 

Cut  blooms  were  shown  in  fairly  large  numbers,  and  several  excellent 
stands  were  included.  The  best  twenty-four  incurved  were  staged  by  Mr.  J. 
Hobbs,  Bristol;  among  these  being  good  examples  of  Lord  Wolseley,  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton.  Lady  Hardinge,  Princess  Imperial,  Princess  of  'Teck,  Queen  of  England, 
and  Barbara.  Mr.  J.  Waite  was  a  good  second,  his  most  noteworthy  blooms 
being  of  Isabella  Bott,  Mrs.  Heale,  Jardin  des  Plants,  Barbara,  and  Venus. 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs  was  third  with  twelve  blooms.  Mr.  Baylis,  the  redoubtable 
Winterbourne  quarryman,  was  easily  first  with  fine  fresh  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Heale,  Barbara,  Mr.  Howe,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Prince  Alfred,  Venus,  Baron  Beust,  Mr.  Bunn,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Naish, 
and  Golden  Beverley.  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole,  gardener  to  W.  Pethick,  Esq..  Bristol, 
was  a  good  second,  his  best  bloom  being  Alfred  Salter,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Etoile  Polaire,  Empress  of  India,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Mr,  Iggulden 
was  a  good  third.  The  prizewinners  with  six  blooms  were  Messrs.  W.  Taylor, 
M.  Cole,  and  B.  Hopkins,  gardener  to  John  Baily,  Esq.,  Frome,  most  of  the 
blooms  being  rather  small.  Mr.  F.  Hooper  was  first  with  twelve  bunches  of 
Pompons,  these  including  such  good  sorts  as  Florence,  Model,  Perfection, 
Madame  Marthe,  Mr.  Murray,  Marabout,  and  Fairy.  Mr.  E.  T.  Pocock  was 
second  and  Mr.  A.  Hawkins  third.  Mr.  Baylis  was  first  with  twelve  blooms 
of  large  Anemone-flowered,  having  flne  examples  of  Louis  Bonamjq  Lady 
Margaret,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Empress,  and  Prince  of  Anemones,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Cole  was  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  third.  Mr.  Baylis  was  first  with  twelve 
Japanese  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  staging  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Golden  Dragon,  Grandiflorum,  Madame  B.  Rendatler,  Gloire  de  Toulouse, 
and  Meg  Merrilees.  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole  was  second,  and  Mr.  Iggulden  third,  the 
latter  having  newer  varieties,  but  scarcely  so  large  as  the  premier  blooms. 
Mr.  Baylis  was  again  first  with  twelve  incurved  blooms  in  four  distinct 
colours,  winning  with  grand  examples  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Princess  of  W ales,  and  Golden  E  mpress.  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole  was  a  good  second,  and 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs  third.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Mould,  W.  C.  Drummond,  and  G.  Cooling 
and  Sons  were  the  prizewinners  with  hand  bouquets,  and  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole, 
E.  T.  Hall,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mould  with  vases  of  flowers  for  table  decorations, 
and  the  exhibits  were  very  creditable  generally. 

Fruit,  as  usual,  was  shown  in  great  quantities,  and  the  quality  was  very 
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prood.  The  best  selection  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruit  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Nash,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Badminton,  who  had  good  Black 
Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  a  Melon,  Medlars,  Nonpareil 
Apples,  and  Hacon’s  Incomparable  Pears.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  Marston,  was  a  good  second,  his  best  dishes  being  Black 
Alicante  Grapes  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon.  Mr.  S.  Pullman  was  third, 
and  there  were  two  other  collections  staged.  Mr.  Nash  was  first  with  four 
bunches  of  Grapes  in  two  varieties,  having  well-finished  Alicantes  and 
Alnwick  Seedling.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Chaffin,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  a 
creditable  second,  having  small  but  well-finished  bunches  of  Black  Alicante 
and  Lady  Downe’s.  Mr.  H.  Carpenter  was  third,  and  the  same  positions 
were  occupied  by  these  three  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  of 
any  black  Grapes,  all  staging  Black  Alicante.  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  white  Grapes  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Ellicott,  gardener  to 
H.  W.  Tugwell,  Esq. ;  S.  Pullman,  and  W.  K.  Waite,  all  staging  fairly  good 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  best  six  dishes  of  Pears  were  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Smith,  who  had  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Glou 
Morqeau,  and  Crassanne  in  good  condition.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  was  second,  and 
Mr.  H.  Derham  third.  With  four  varieties  of  Pears  Messrs.  F.  R.  Smith, 
S.  Newman,  and  E.  Fisher  were  the  prizewinners.  With  one  variety  of 
Pear  Mr.  J.  T.  Holmes  was  first  with  Marie  Louise,  Mr.  Deane  following 
with  Glou  Morgsau,  and  Mr.  J.  Carpenter  was  third  with  Passe  Colmar. 
The  best  six  dishes  of  Apples  were  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Garraway,  who  had 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenh‘-im  Pippin,  and  Woodstock 
Pippin  in  good  condition.  Mr.  H.  Derham  was  second.  The  other  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibitors  of  Apples  were  Messrs.  A.  T.  Hall,  W.  S.  Dutton,  E. 
Hall,  G.  Bryant,  F.  J.  Walker,  and  Colonel  Grant.  Vegetables  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  nine  varieties  were  very  well  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Garraway,  T. 
Every,  M.  Barnfield,  and  J.  T.  Holmes. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES.— November  13th. 

One  of  the  most  compact,  cheerful,  and  well-arranged  Chrysanthemum 
shows  of  the  season  was  that  of  the  Walton,  Weybridge,  Oatiands,  and 
Hersham  Society,  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Walton,  on  the  date  named.  The 
ends  of  the  room  were  occupied  by  dwarf  specimen  plants  on  stages  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  roof,  some  of  them  of  marked  excellence,  while  standard  plants, 
th;  majority  of  exceptional  merit,  reached  right  down  both  sides  of  the 
building,  the  tables  down  the  centre  being  filled  with  cut  blooms,  a  great 
number  of  very  high  quality,  the  boxes  of  Pompons  certainly  equalling  the 
best  that  have  been  staged  this  year. 

The  Exhibition  would  have  been  larger,  that  is  if  the  plants  of  the 
President,  Henry  Corbett,  Esq.,  could  have  been  crowded  into  the  hall,  but  a 
death  in  the  family  prevented  Mr.  Millican,  Mr.  Corbett’s  able  gardener, 
staging  his  specimens  ;  these,  however,  we  inspected  at  home,  and  rarely 
have  we  seen  more  creditable  examples  of  culture,  and  Mr.  Millican  must 
have  shared  largely  in  the  prizes  but  for  the  melancholy  occurrence  indi¬ 
cated.  Only  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  Show  can  be  accorded. 

Plants. — The  dwarf-trained  plants  were  limited  to  3  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  very  fine  indeed  were  those  in  the  first-prize  collection  of 
six  staged  by  Mr.  Lavey,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  the  four  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Plowman,  gardener  to  C.  L.  Lavers,  Esq.  No  bent  stems  were 
visible  and  no  stakes  obtrusive,  while  the  foliage  was  abundant  and  fine 
and  the  blooms  large  and  bright,  these  ranging  from  forty  to  fifty  on  each 
plant.  Mr  Reynolds,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Allen,  Weybridge,  was  first  in  the 
single  specimen  class  with  John  Salter  very  good  indeed.  Mr.  Plowman 
was  first  with  four  standard  incurved  varieties  with  grand  beehive-shaped 
he  ads  2^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  very  symmetrical,  with  excellent 
blooms  and  foliage.  Mr.  Reynolds  followed  with  smaller  but  fresh  ex¬ 
amples.  For  two  standards  Mr.  Reed,  gardener  to  G.  Beckh,  Esq.,  Wey- 
bridge,  was  the  leading  exhibitor  with  excellent  plants.  Mr.  Plowman 
was  first  with  two  standard  Japanese  with  splendid  heads  like  huge 
bouquets  of  Tendresse  and  George  Gordon  (L’Africaine),  Mr.  Reed  follow¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Reynolds  worthily  won  the  chief  prize  in  the  class  of  four 
standard  Pompons  with  plants  not  too  formally  trained  and  of  remarkable 
merit,  the  Anemone  variety  Zobiede  quite  scenting  the  end  of  the  room. 
Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Reed  followed  with  excellent  examples.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  staged  the  best  dwarf  Pompons,  and  Mr.  Burns  won  the  prize 
offered  by  his  employer,  H.  A.  Rigg,  Esq.,  for  six  untrained  plants  with 
very  dwarf  examples  carrying  superior  blooms  and  rich  foliage.  These 
plants  had  presumably  been  cut  down  in  early  summer. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  incurved 
was  won  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Strong,  Wolkingham,  who  staged  substantial  yet 
neat  and  well-finished  flowers,  Prince  Imperial  (Lord  Alcester)  showing  to 
great  advantage  ;  Mr.  J.  Strong,  gardener  to  H.  Sweet,  Esq.,  Weybridge, 
following  with  neat  and  fresh  blooms.  Cherub  being  particularly  fine.  In 
the  local  class  for  the  same  number  of  blooms  the  honours  fell  to  Messrs. 
J.  Strong,  Plowman,  and  Burns  respectively,  who  followed  each  other 
closely.  Mr.  Plowman  staged  the  best  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  very 
fine  indeed,  followed  by  Mr.  Burns;  while  with  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Abbot,  Esq.,  Walton,  took  the  lead  with  full  fresh 
examples,  including  a  magnificent  flower  of  I3oule  d’Or.  Messrs.  Goddard 
and  Reed  followed  closely.  In  the  class  of  six  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr. 
J.  Strong  was  first  with  Golden  Empress,  Mr.  Plowman  following  with 
Venus  very  fine  indeed.  We  omitted  to  take  the  names  of  the  winners  in 
the  large-flowered  Anemone  class ;  but  Messrs.  Plowman,  Reynolds,  and 
Lavey  were  the  respective  winners  in  the  class  of  twelve  Anemone 
Pompons — the  best  stands  we  have  ever  seen,  the  prominent  varieties 
being  Fleur  des  Anemones,  Marie  Stuart,  Mr.  Astie,  Autonius,  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale,  Firefly,  Astrea,  Madame  Montels,  Dick  Turpin,  and  Sunset.  The 
stands  of  twelve  Pompons  were  similarly  fine,  Messrs.  Plowman,  Lavey, 
and  Reynolds  taking  the  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Very  fine  indeed 
were  Mdlle.  Marthe  and  its  golden  variety.  Bob,  Brilliant,  Sparkler, 
Mirabout,  Model  of  Perfection,  Madame  Rival  Vernet,  Mrs.  Hutt,  Miss 
Talfourd,  and  White  Trevenna.  Three  blooms  of  each  variety  were 
staged,  with  stems  about  6  inches  long  above  the  stands,  for  showing  the 
foliage — the  best  of  all  ways  of  setting  up  the  flowers,  which  were,  and 
should  be,  limited  to  three  in  each  case ;  as,  when  the  number  is  open, 
bunches  of  all  sizes  are  staged  and  cannot  be  judged  satisfactorily. 

Amateurs  and  cottagers  exhibited  creditably,  and  everything  worked 


with  smoothness  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Masters,  the  active  and 
experienced  Secretary. 

RICHMOND. — November  13th  and  14th. 

The  revival  of  the  autumn  Show  of  the  Richmond  Society  was  welcomed 
by  numbers  of  growers  and  exhibitors  in  the  district,  and  the  result  was  a 
show  of  considerable  beauty,  and  which  gave  ample  promise  of  still  further 
improvement  another  season.  This  Society  has  an  experienced  Committee, 
a  most  courteous  and  energetic  Secretary,  with  other  officials  equally 
desirous  of  rendering  the  autumn  Show  as  successful  as  the  summer  Show, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
There  is  consequently  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Richmond  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  wfll  take  a  prominent  position  amongst  local  exhibitions  of 
this  character.  The  spacious  rooms  of  the  Castle  Hotel  were  devoted  to  the 
exhibits,  the  plants  and  groups  being  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  larger 
room,  the  cut  blooms  and  stands  of  flowers  occupying  the  two  rows  of  tables 
down  the  centre.  The  second  room  was  devoted  to  the  afternoon  and 
evening  concerts,  which  were  held  on  each  of  the  days,  and  proved  a  great 
additional  attraction.  In  this  room  the  table  plants  were  also  arranged 
along  one  side  near  the  wall,  and  with  a  pretty  margin  of  Ericas  to  the 
proscenium  served  to  furnish  the  room  very  pleasantly. 

Three  collections  of  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  were  staged,  the 
premier  position  being  easily  secured  by  Mr.  Woodgate,  gardener  to  Lord 
Wolverton,  Warren  House,  Coomb  Wood,  Kingston.  His  varieties  were 
the  following,  all  clean  and  beautiful  blooms.  Back  row. — Lord  Wolseley, 
Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Bunn,  Prince  of  Wales,  John  Salter,  Lord  Alcester, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Novelty.  Second  row. — Princess  of  Wales, 
Alfred  Salter,  Baron  Beust,  Beverley,  Golden  Empress  of  Ind'a,  Mrs. 
Shipman,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Mr.  Brunlees.  Front  row. — Antonelli, 
Lady  Slade,  Lady  Hardinge,  Cherub,  Angelina,  Mrs.  Bundle,  Nonpareil, 
and  Princess  Teck.  Mr.  Bates  with  rather  smaller  and  slightly  rougher 
blooms.  Mr.  W.  Brown  third  with  similar  examples. 

With  twelve  incurved  varieties  Mr.  J.  Bennett  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  even  beautiful  blooms  of  Princess  of  Teck,  John  Salter,  Empress 
of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Lord  Alcester,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Mr.  Brunlees,  Empress  Eugenie,  Refulgence,  Mabel  Ward,  and  Barbara. 
Mr.  Bates,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Meek,  Esq,,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  was 
a  close  second,  having  a  fine  back  row  of  White  Globe,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Golden  Empress,  and  Queen  of  England.  Mr.  E.P.  Tipping,  9,  Sheen  Dale 
Villas,  Richmond,  was  third  with  small  blooms.  The  best  six  incurved 
blooms  (were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  King,  gardener  to  R.  Few,  Esq.,  Wolsey 
Grange,  Esher,  who  had  Golden  Empress,  John  Salter,  Prince  Teck,  Mrs. 
Heales,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  and  Lady  Hardinge.  Mr.  J.  A.  Benson,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Roots,  Esq.  Canbury  House,  Kingston,  was  a  close  second,  and 
his  position  was  only  determined  after  a  close  examination.  Mr.  G.  Chad¬ 
wick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Eahng,  was  third. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  for  Japanese  was  close,  especially  with 
twenty-four  blooms  of  eighteen  varieties,  four  fine  collections  being  entered. 
Mr.  King  took  the  lead  with  large,  substantial,  and  handsome  blooms  of 
the  following.  Back  row. — Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets,  Madame 
C.  Audiguier,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Marguerite  de  Marrouch,  Boule  d’Or, 
Mons.  Burnet,  Red  Gauntlet,  and  Criterion.  Second  row. — Thunberg, 
F.  A.  Davis,  Japonaise,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Madame  M.  Lacroix,  F.  A. 
Davis,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mrs.  Mahood.  Front  row. — Fanny  Boucharlat, 
La  Sceptre  Toulousaine,  Meg  Merrilees,  Thunberg,  Arlequin,  Soleil  Levant, 
Balmoreau,  Boule  d’Or,  a  magnificent  bloom.  Mr.  Woodgate  was  second 
with  slightly  smaller  but  fresh  and  good  specimens.  Mr.  J.  Child  was 
third,  and  Mr.  Bates  was  awarded  an  extra  prize.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Benson, 
J.  Munro,  gardener  to  E.  D.  Pauli,  Esq.,  Cambridge  House,  Tvdekenham ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Bennett  were  the  prizetakers  with  twelve  Japanese,  all  showing 
well ;  while  in  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  of  which  nine  stands  were  entered, 
Messrs.  King,  Bennett,  and  Woodgate  were  placed  first,  second,  and  third 
respectively,  there  being  only  a  few  difference  in  the  collections. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  one  Japanese  variety  Mr.  Woodgate  was 
first  with  F.  A.  Davis  (J.  Delaux),  very  fine  and  extremely  rich  in  colour. 
Mr.  W.  Head,  gardener  to  W.  Daniels.  Esq.,  Inglewood,  Kew,  was  second 
with  Peter  the  Great ;  and  S.  Grant,  Esq.,  Riverside,  Twickenham,  third 
with  Cry  Kang.  The  chief  position  with  twelve  blooms,  six  Japanese  and 
six  incurved,  was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  Slade,  gardener  to  Lady  Bowater, 
Richmond  Park,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Sallows  and  Mr.  Munroe. 

For  twelve  Anemone  blooms  Mr.  Woodgate  secured  premier  honours 
with  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  following  varieties  Sunflower, 
Empress  (2),  Lady  Margaret,  Mrs.  Pethers,  Acquisition  (2),  Fleur  de  Marie, 
Gluck  (2),  George  Sands,  and  Louis  Bonamy.  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  J .  Child, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Slade,  Claygate,  were  second  and  third,  a  bloom  of 
Fabias  de  Maderanaz  being  very  fine. 

In  the  fruit  classes  Grapes  were  well  represented,  particularly  the 
black  varieties.  For  three  bunches  Mr.  Munro  was  first  with  Alicante, 
large  in  bunch  and  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Camp  in,  gardener  to  J.  Cave,  Esq., 
Queensberry  House,  Richmond,  followed  with  Gros  Colman,  large  m 
berry  and  fairly  coloured.  Mr.  O.  Hiehle  was  first  with  Gros  Colman, 
very  fine  in  bunch  and  berry.  Mr.  Campin  was  second  with  the  same, 
and  Mr.  Morrell  third  with  Alicante,  small  in  berry  but  weU  coloured. 
Mr.  W.  Bates  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  finely 
ripened  and  clean,  Mr.  Campin  following  with  the  same  variety  much 
smaller  ;  and  Mr.  Morrell  was  third  with  Foster’s  Seedling. 

The  only  collection  of  six  dishes  of  froit  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bates,  who 
had  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  well  coloured,  a  neat 
Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine  Apple,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  and  Glou  Morgeau 
Pears,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple.  Mr.  Chadwick  had  the  only  four 
dishes  of  Pears,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  Beurre  Diel  being  very 
fine.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  with  four  dishes  of  Apples,  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  Hollandbury  being  good  ;  Mr.  Buckland,  gardener  to  G.  J. 
Atkins,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Villa,  Cambridge  Park,  being  second. 

For  a  dish  of  nine  Tomatoes  Mr.  Hickle,  gardener  to  W .  Cunard,  Esq., 
Orleans  House,  Twickenham,  was  first  with  Laing’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  -^ry 
even  and  rich  colour,  Messrs.  Bates  and  Bowell  following.  For  a  dish  of 
Carters’  Dedham  Favourite  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  and  Mr.  J.  Hoar,  Nuelands, 
New  Hampton,  being  first  and  second  with  moderate  size  fruits. 

The  chief  class  for  vegetables  was  that  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties. 
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Mr.  J.  Coombs,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Meirx,  Sheen  House,  Mortlake,  taking 
the  lead  with  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Mushrooms,  Potatoes,  Hathaway’s 
Excelsior  Tomatoes,  and  Osborn’s  Early  Beans.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was 
second  with  good  Leeks,  Cauliflowers,  Exhibition  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Dedham  Favourite  Tomato,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  Potatoes.  Mr.  B. 
Morrell,  The  Cedars,  Roehampton,  was  placed  third  with  smaller  but  even 
specimens. 

The  stands  of  flowers,  bouquets,  and  buttonholes  occupied  a  table 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  and  some  very  pretty  arrangements 
were  contributed.  The  first-prize  bouquet  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard, 
Clapham  Common,  f  ir  a  charming  combination  of  red-white  Bouvardias, 
Tuberoses,  Azaleas,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Roses.  Mr.  W.  Brown  was 
second  for  a  bouquet  of  Carnations,  Tuberoses,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Eucharises.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wells,  Friars  Hill  Road,  Richmond,  being  third  with 
a  combination  of  Violets,  white  Chrysanthemums,  and  Eucharises.  For 
six  buttonholes  Mrs.  Skerres-Cox,  Bramleigh,  Richmond  Hill,  was  first  with 
red  Bouvardias  and  white  Rose  buds.  Tuberoses  and  Violets,  white  Bouvar- 
dias,  and  salmon-coloured  Carnations.  The  Misses  R.  and  A.  Bowell 
followed.  The  stands  of  flowers  were  bright  and  showy,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Ash, 
Streatham  Lodere,  taking  the  leading  prizes  in  the  two  chief  classes.  Miss  R. 
Bowell  was  first  with  a  stand  of  autumn  berries  and  foliage.  Mrs.  Clay 
was  also  first  with  a  tasteful  stand  of  flowers,  and  Miss  F.  Bowell  took  the 
lead  in  another  class. 

Plants  were  not  largely  shown.  Mr.  King  had  the  six  trained  specimens 
even  and  profusely  flowered  ;  Mr.  Sallows  taking  the  second  place  with 
dwarf  and  pretty  specimens.  Mr.  Sallows  and  Mr.  Trussler  had  the  best 
standards,  and  Mr.  Child  the  finest  dwarf  Pompons.  The  groups  were 
pretty,  but  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  desired.  Mr.  Munro  took  the  lead 
with  a  compact  and  tasteful  group,  the  blooms  being  large  and  bright.  Mr. 
Sallows  was  second  with  rather  taller  plants,  but  well  an-anged ;  and  Mr. 
Campin  was  third  with  a  well-finished  group. 

For  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  were  placed  first  with  a  charming  combination  of  Palms,  Crotons, 
Gladiolus,  Dractenas  with  a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  Carnations,  and  Cyclamens, 
and  a  margin  of  Isolepis  and  Panicums.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  a  good  second, 
his  group  being  extremely  graceful,  light,  and  pleasing.  Table  plants  were 
numerous,  twelve  entering  ;  Mr.  R.  King  leading  with  elegant  little  plants  pf 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  Croton  Earl  Cairns,  Croton  majesticus,  Dracaena  terminalis. 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  Aralia  elegans.  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  and  Mr.  J. 
Munro  followed.  Mr.  O.  Hiehle  was  first  with  six  well-grown  Palms. 
Messrs.  Page  &  Son,  Twickenham,  J.  Wiggins,  and  W.  Bates  were  the  prize- 
takers  with  Cyclamens,  the  plants  of  moderate  size,  but  well  flowered.  The 
first  named  also  had  a  fine  group  of  dwarf  freely  flowered  plants. 

Mr.  R.  Clarke,  Twickenham,  contributed  a  large  and  handsome  collection 
of  Cyclamens,  which  was  highly  commended.  Messrs.  R.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  had  a  pretty  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  Eucharises,  Palms,  Ferns, 
Ericas,  ifcc.,  also  a  box  of  Rose  blooms,  very  fresh  and  good  for  the  time  of 
year.  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Sons,  Hammersmith,  showed  a  fine  collection  of 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  which  were  highly  commended.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wells, 
Richmond  Hill,  exhibited  three  very  pretty  bouquets  of  blooms.  Messrs.  T. 
Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  showed  three  bunches  of  Kempsey  Alicante  and 
Alnwick  Seedling,  well  coloured.  Mr.  Wigan  sent  a  Gourd  weighing  160  lbs. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chard  exhibited  a  pretty  spray  of  Bouvardias  and  Tuberoses. 

READING. — November  14th. 

There  are  few  better  places  than  the  Reading  Town  Hall  for  holding  a 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  and  probably  very  few  better  displays  than 
which  a  fairly  liberal  prize  schedule  succeeded  in  attracting  together.  Last 
year  the  competition  was  by  no  means  up  to  the  standard  of  the  societies 
nearer  London  and  elsewhere  ;  but  at  this  the  second  attempt  but  little  fault 
could  be  found,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  to  be  even  superior  to  the 
Aquarium  Show.  At  the  latter  place  the  groups  were  by  far  from  good,  but 
at  Reading  there  were  several  excellent  groups  both  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  also  miscellaneous  plants.  The  specimen-trained  plants  were  fairly  good, 
and  the  cut  blooms,  notably  those  gaining  the  Judges’  approbation,  were 
remarkably  good. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  a  space  not  exceeding  50  square 
feet  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Brookes,  gardener  to  R.  Tonkin,  Esq.,  the  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Basket,  gardener  to  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  equal  third  prizes 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  Hatch,  gardener  to  B.  Stevens,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Turton. 
The  plants  generally  were  well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage,  and  many  fine 
blooms  were  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  first-prize  group.  The  best  nine 
specimen  plants  of  large-flowering  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  Farey, 
gardener  to  C.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Mr.  Ashby  being  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Surman 
third.  With  six  specimens  Mr.  Booker  was  first,  Mr.  Basket  second,  and 
Mr.  Jones  third,  all  staging  creditably.  With  three  plants  the  first  prize¬ 
winner  was  Mr.  Turton,  gardener  to  J.  Hargreaves,  Esq.  Standards  were 
not  very  good,  and  in  the  various  classes  for  these  the  most  successful 
were  Messrs.  Favey  ;  Bridge,  gardener  to  T.  Hall,  Esq.;  and  Parham,  gardener 
to  H.  J.  Simmonds,  Esq.  Specimen  Pompons  were  well  and  successfully 
shown  by  Mr.  Favey  and  others. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  was  very  close  and  good, 
the  exhibitors  including  several  noted  exhibitors,  growers,  as  well  as  young 
growers  who  had  already  figured  creditably  at  other  shows.  The  best  eighteen 
incurved  varieties,  distinct,  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Flight,  all  being  remark¬ 
ably  fine  and  fresh.  The  back  row  consisted  of  Mrs.  Shipman,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  John  Salter, 
and  Empress  of  India  ;  the  second  row.  Nil  Desperandum,  Princess  of  Teck, 
Prince  Alfred,  Barbara,  Mr.  Brunlees,  and  Mr.  Bunn  ;  and  the  front  row. 
Lady  Slade,  Eve,  Lady  Hardinge,  Venus,  Cherub,  and  Isabella  Bott.  Mr. 
Strong,  gardener  to  H.  Sweet,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second,  his  best  blooms  being 
of  Princess  Imperial  (Lord  Alcester)  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India, 
Mrs.  Heale,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Cherub,  Alfred  Salter,  and  Angelina. 
Mr.  Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  Southampton,  was  third,  among  his  lot 
being  massive  but  not  very  fresh  examples  of  Snowball,  Princess  Imperial, 
Miss  Ma^y  Morgan,  Baron  Beust,  and  John  Salter.  With  twelve  varieties 
Mr.  Strong  was  easily  first,  his  collection  including  remarkably  fine  blooms 
of  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Cherub,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Empress  Eughnie,  and  Mrs.  Shipman.  Mr.  Favey  was  a  good  second, 
having  extra  fine  blooms  of  Abbh  Passaglia,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Baron  B;ust. 


The  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  Munday.  The  best  six  incurved  were  staged 
by  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Viscount  Eversleigh,  who  had  grand  blooms 
of  Queen  of  England,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Empress  of  India,  Nil  Des¬ 
perandum,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  and  Alfred  Salter.  Mr.  Kendall  was 
second  and  Mr.  Basket  third.  With  twelve  reflexed  sorts  Mr.  Elliot,  gardener 
to  T.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  was  a  good  first,  the  best  represented  sorts  being  Marquis 
of  Lome,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  and  White  and  Lilac  Christine ;  Mr.  Riddick  was 
second  and  Mr.  Basket  third  ;  and  the  prizewinners  with  six  varieties  were 
Messrs.  Flight,  Wills,  and  Wildsmith. 

The  Japanese  varieties  were  beautifully  shown,  and  the  Judges  had  a 
great  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes.  The  best  twelve  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Flight,  these  consisting  of  Japonaise,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mr.  Barnes 
(Grandiflorum),  Sultan,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  J. 
Delaux,  Fanny  Boucharlet,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Thunberg,  Album  Plenum, 
and  Baron  de  Prailly.  Mr.  Strong  was  seeond  with  blooms  equal  to  the  first- 
prize  lot,  these  including  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Oracle,  Criterion,  Sofrano, 
Meg  Merrilees,  Hiver  Fleuri,  and  Dr.  Macary.  The  name  of  third  prize¬ 
winner  was  overlooked,  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Munday, 
and  two  other  lots  fully  merited  this  recognition.  Mr.  Wildsmith  was  first 
with  six  Japanese  varieties,  these  consisting  of  very  fine  blooms  of  Soleil 
Levant,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Thunberg,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Hiver 
Fleuri.  Mr.  Kendal,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Holmes,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  Basket  third.  The  class  for  six  Anemone-flowered  varieties  was 
fairly  good,  Mr.  Page,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Southard,  Esq.,  being  first  with 
Fleur  de  Marie,  Lady  Margaret,  and  Empress.  Mr.  Kendall  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  House,  gardener  to  T.  0.  Taylor,  Esq.,  third.  Pompons 
and  bunches  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Ashby,  Wildsmith,  and  Kendall, 
who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

A  class  was  provided  for  six  cut  Roses,  and  several  good  lots  were  shown. 
The  first  prize  was  awardel  to  Mr.  Flight  for  good  fresh  blooms  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  La  France,  and  Madame  Lambard.  _  Mr.  Tranter 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith  third.  The  prizewinners  in  the  classes 
for  hand  bouquets  were  Messrs.  Phippen,  Wildsmith,  and  KendaU. ;  and  Mr. 
Phippen  was  first  for  both  vases  and  baskets  of  mixed  flowers  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Mr.  Williams  also  successful  in  these  classes. 

The  best  gi'oup  of  misceUaneous  plants  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Parham, 
who  displayed  much  taste  in  grouping  such  plants  as  Tree  Ferns,  Poin- 
settias,  Cypripediums,  Vincas,  Amaryllises,  Ferns,  and  Grasses.  Mr.  Phippen 
was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Basket  third,  both  having  very  pleasing  groups. 
Table  and  other  plants  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Bright,  Elliott,  Parham 
Favey,  and  Hatch. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  not  so  extensive  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  the  quality  was  generally  very  good.  Mr.  Turton  had  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruit,  these  consisting  of  very  good  Lady 
Downe’s  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes.  Medlars,  King  of  Pippins  Apple, 
Beurrd  Diel  Pears, 'and  Cob  Nuts.  Mr.  Wells  was  a  close  second,  his  col¬ 
lection  including  Cooper’s  Black  Grapes,  Golden  Drop  Plums,  and  Beurr4 
Clairgeau  Pears.  Mr.  Ashby  was  a  good  third.  Mr.  Ashby  was  first  with 
three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh ;  and  Mr.  Rose,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  L. 
Lindsay,  Lockinge  Park,  was  second.  Mr.  Turton  was  first  with  two 
bunches  of  Muscats,  and  Mr.  Rose  second  ;  and  with  any  other  white  variety 
Mr.  Turton  was  first,  having  fairly  good  'Trebbiano,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  being 
second  with  Mrs.  Pearson  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Ashby  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  Gros  Colman,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  fairly  good 
bunches.  With  any  other  black  variety  Mr.  Turton  was  first  with  large, 
well-finished,  but  rather  loose  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume,  Mr.  Iggulden 
being  second  with  very  good  examples  of  Black  Alicante,  and  Mr.  Howe, 
gardener  to  Sir  R.  Sutton,  Bart.,  was  third  with  the  same  variety,  which  was 
also  shown  by  several  other  growers.  Mr.  Turton  was  first  with  four  dishes 
of  dessert  and  two  of  kitchen  Apples,  these  consisting  of  handsome  fruits  of 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Ribston  Pippin,  Boston  Russet, 
Prince  Albert,  and  Mere  de  Manage  ;  Mr.  Herman  was  a  good_ second.  In  a 
corresponding  class  for  Pears  Mr.  Turton  was  again  first,  having  fine  dishes 
of  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  Beurrb  d’Aremberg,  Beurrb  Bachelier,  Catillac,  and 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne.  In  the  fruiterers’  class  Mr.  Chesterman  was  the  only 
competitor,  and  received  the  first  prize  for  a  very  good  lot  of  fruit. 

HUDDERSFIRLD.— Notkmbkr  14TH  AND  15th. 

This  Society  held  their  first  Show  in  the  Town  Hall,  Huddersfield,  a 
spacious  building,  though  scarcely  large  enough  for  such  a  show  as  the  one 
under  notice.  Mr.  J ohn  Bell,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Committee  should  feel  weU  repaid  for  their  labours,  as  they  may  safely 
say  they  have  had  one  of  the  finest  shows  of  cut  blooms  that  has  been  seen 
this  season  out  of  London,  success  being  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
of  the  Show  being  held  when  the  blooms  were  at  their  best.  The  prizes 
of  £10,  £5,  and  £2  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms,  twenty-four  Japanese  and 
twenty-four  incurved,  brought  five  competitors ;  but  it  soon  became  clear 
that  the  contest  lay  between  two  Liverpool  growers — namely,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  and  Mr.  G. 
Mease,  gardener  to  W.  Nichols,  Esq,,  St.  Michaels,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Cox 
won  by  the  superiority  of  his  incurved  flowers,  which  were  perfect 
examples  of  good  cultivation,  being  large.  Arm,  and  bright  in  colour. 
They  were  staged  as  follows : — Back  row :  Princess  of  W ales.  Queen  of 
England,  Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Golden  Empress, 
Prince  Alfred,  Emily  Dale.  Second  row:  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  John  Salter,  Refulgence,  Mrs.  Heale,  Princess  of  Teck, 
Nil  Desperandum.  Front  row  :  Eve,  Pink  Venus,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Cherub, 
Sir  Stafford  Carey,  White  Venus,  Princess  Beatrice,  White  Beverley. 
Japanese — back  row  ;  Comte  de  Germiny,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Madame 
C.  Audiguier,  Boule  d’Or,  Curiosity,  Madame  Moulise,  Oracle,  Baronne  de 
Prailly.  Second  row :  The  Sultan,  Japonais,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  Red 
Gauntlet,  El  dne.  Criterion,  Triomphe  de  Chatelet,  Peter  the  Great.  Front 
row  :  Pere  Delaux,  Album  Plenum,  Dolores,  Thunberg,  Triomphe  du  Nord, 
Marguerite  Marrouch,  Album  Striatum,  and  Balmoreau.  Mr.  Mease  was  a 
very  close  second,  his  Japanese  blooms  being  excellent.  The  third  prize 
in  this  class  went  to  Mr.  M.  Playfair,  gardener  to  —  Nichols,  Esq.,  Spital 
Hall,  Birkenhead,  who  showed  good  lalooms.  In  class  2,  for  twelve 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  the  prizes  went  as  in  the  preceding  class. 
There  were  other  prizes  offered  for  blooms  from  local  growers,  and  these 
were  very  creditably  shown.  There  were  some  attractive  groups  shown. 
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in  some  cases  with  flowers  of  first-rate  quality.  Classes  were  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  Anemone,  reflexed,  and  Pompon  blooms,  and  good  examples  of 
those  flowers  were  shown. 

There  were  also  classes  provided  for  plants,  Poinsettias,  Bouvardias, 
dinner-table  plants,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Epiphyllums,  and  exotic  Perns, 
being  remarkably  good,  as  also  were  several  dishes  of  Grapes. 

WINCHESTER,  November  18th. 

The  second  autumn  Exhibition  of  the  ^yinchester  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  old  city  on  the  date  named,  and 
was  in  every  respect  a  wonderful  advance  on  the  display  of  last  year.  We 
can  only  refer  to  the  Show  very  briefly.  Chrj-santhemums  were  in  great 
force,  groups,  specimen  plants,  and  cut  blooms  being  fully  represented,  the 
competition  being  good  in  nearly  all  the  classes,  and  in  some  of  them 
extremely  keen.  The  groups  arranged  for  effect  were  the  weakest  part  of 
the  Show,  only  one  arrang  ment  (Hr.  Flight’s)  being  composed  of  plants 
really  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  trained  specimens  cannot  be  agreeably 
disposed.  The  first  prize,  as  indicated,  was  easily  won  by  F.  W.  Flight, 
Esq.  (Hr.  Neville,  gardener)  ;  second  Hr.  T.  Wareham,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gunner;  and  third  Hr.  G.  Sergeant,  gardener  to  F.  Birch,  Esq. ;  but  most 
of  the  arrangements  were  lumpy  and  overcrowded.  The  specimen  plants 
were  much  better — indeed,  they  constituted  a  really  grand  display.  For  six 
plants  Mr.  Joy,  nurseryman,  Shirley,  was  first;  Mr.  Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Pearce,  Southampton,  second;  and  Mr.  Fronting,  gardener  to  Miss  Butler, 
Winchester,  third.  Mr.  Wills’s  plants  were  the  largest  and  very  vigorous, 
but  had  lost  their  freshness ;  they  had,  in  fact,  had  their  day,  and  won 
their  honours  previously.  Hr.  Joy’s  plants  were  very  fine,  and  at  the  same 
time  fresh  and  bright,  and  Hr.  Prouting’s  neat  and  good.  Messrs.  Joy  and 
Wills  had  the  same  relative  positions  with  Japam  se  plants,  which  were 
large,  well-trained,  and  well-flowered — 4  to  5  feet  wide  and  2  to  3  feet  high. 
Mr.  Dove,  Shirley,  was  third.  In  the  single  specimen  classes,  both  of 
incurved  and  Japanese,  Mr.  Wills  was  the  premier  exhibitor.  There  was 
no  class  for  Pompons. 

Of  cut  blooms  there  was  an  excellent  display.  Mr.  Molyneux  completed 
his  season  of  exhibiting  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
return.  His  record  altogether  is  seventeen  first  prizes  out  of  a  possible  nine¬ 
teen,  and  two  seconds.  In  the  class  of  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  distinct,  six¬ 
teen  incurved  and  eight  Japanese,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  distinctly  ahead  of  all 
others,  his  blooms  being  good  in  size  and  substance,  splendidly  finished,  but 
not  quite  so  bright  as  earlier  in  the  season.  Mr.  Flight  was  an  excellent 
second,  and  Mr.  VVills  third.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  again  first  with  blooms, 
not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  with  heavy  stands,  followed  by  Mr.  Drover 
of  Fareham,  and  Mr.  Flight.  The  same  exhibitors  occupied  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  positions  with  stands  of  twelve  incurved  blooms,  all  staging  well,  and 
also  in  the  class  of  twelve  Japanese,  which  were  very  fine  and  close  in  point 
of  merit ;  while  in  the  reflexed  class  the  prizes  fell  respectively  to  Messrs. 
Molyneux,  Drover,  and  Wills,  the  competition  being  exceedingly  keen. 
In  the  class  of  twelve  cut  blooms  in  not  less  than  eight  varieties  (exhi¬ 
bitors  in  the  preceding  classes  excluded)  the  prizes  fell  to  Mr.  Brider, 
gardener  to  Col.  Martin,  Southsea,  and  Mr.  H.  Munday,  both  staging  credit¬ 
ably  ;  and  in  the  maiden  class  of  twelve  blooms  (open  to  persons  who  had 
not  previously  won  a  prize)  Mr.  J.  Dauncey,  gardener  to  J.  Bramston- 
Stane,  Esq.,  Basingstoke,  secured  the  premier  position  with  a  capital 
stand.  The  chief  prize  for  amateurs  was  well  won  by  J.  B.  Colson,  Esq. 

Fruit  was  not  extensively  shown.  Mr.  Budd,  gardener  to  J.  Dalgetty, 
Esq.,  Romsey,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  eight  dishes,  and  was  worthily 
awarded  the  first  prize.  For  three  varieties  of  Grapes  Mr.  Molyneux  was 
first  with  fine  well-finished  produce;  Mr.  E.  Hillier,  Winchester,  second. 
For  two  bunches  of  black  and  two  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Gandy,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  Stratton  Park,  was  first  in  each  case,  Mr. 
Molyneux  being  first  in  the  heaviest  bunch  class  with  Gros  Guillaume  in 
fine  condition  weighing  5  lbs.  He  was  first  aiso  for  table  plants.  Of 
dessert  Apples  there  was  a  great  display,  Mr.  Flight  securing  the  highest 
position  ;  Mr.  Fiford  having  the  corresponding  place  with  culinary  varieties. 
Vegetables  were  very  good,  Mr.  Dauncey  being  the  leading  prizetaker. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  a  remarkably  fine  stand  of  Tea  Roses 
commanded  attention,  and  merited  the  certificate  of  excellence.  Mr. 
Hillier  arranged  a  fine  group  of  plants,  and  was  awarded  a  certificate  for 
his  double  Primula  Annie  Hillier,  blush,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  and  Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Jones  had  a  similar 
award  for  excellent  and  well-grown  varieties  of  Primulas.  Other  things  in 
the  Show  merit  notice,  but  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  congratulate  the 
exhibitors  and  directors  of  the  Show  on  the  great  success’. of  the  Exhibition. 

LINCOLN.— November  18th  and  19tu. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  this  young  but  energetic  Society  was  held  in 
the  New  Corn  Exchange  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  proving  in  all 
respects  most  satisfactory.  The  hall  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  one,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  plenty  of  space  being  at 
command  to  admit  arranging  the  contributions  effectively.  This  was  very 
tastefully  accomplished,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  groups  entered  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  of  the  Show  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  competition,  together  with  several  shown  by  local 
nurserymen,  were  placed  near  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  the  specimen 
plants  and  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  occupying  the  opposite  side,  while 
upon  a  broad  table,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building  in  the  centre, 
the  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  stands  of  flowers  were  arranged,  a  few  plants  in 
competition  for  the  special  prizes  being  assigned  a  position  in  the  gallery. 

The  quality  of  the  blooms  in  all  the  leading  classes  was  very  good,  two 
or  three  growers  contesting  very  keenly  for  the  chief  prizes.  ’This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four 
incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  which  two  prizes  were  offered— one 
£.5  and  the  other  £3.  This,  however,  only  brought  three  competitors, 
whose  blooms  were  even,  and  in  two  cases  of  fine  substance,  though  after  a 
careful  comparison  those  from  Hr.  A.  Wipf,  gardener  to  N.  Clayton,  Esq., 
East  Cliff  House,  Lincoln,  were  adjudged  premier  honours,  being  several 
points  ahead  of  the  blooms  shown  by  Mr.  Coulling,  gardener  to  J.  Rushton, 
Esq ,  M.P.,  although  these  were  very  creditable  productions.  In  Mr. 
Wipf’s  stand  the  following  varieties  were  represented  Incurved  :  Princess 
Imperial  (I/ord  Alcester),  a  magnificent  bloom  of  great  depth,  fine  substance. 


and  very  fresh,  which  was  also  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  incurved 
bloom  in  the  whole  Exhibition ;  Alfred  Salter,  Golden  Empress,  John 
Salter,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Princess  Teck,  Prince  of  Wales,  Empress 
of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Cherub,  Pink  V enus,  Mrs.  Heale,  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Isabella  Bott,  Golden 
John  Salter,  Lady  Slade,  Barbara,  Mad.  Madeleine  Tezier,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Angelina,  and  White  Beverley.  Japanese,  Mad.  C.  Audiguier,  Boule  d’Or, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Simon  Delaux,  Cry  Kang,  'Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des 
Ch.atelets,  Meg  Merrilees,  H.  Ardene,  Japonais,  Erectum  superbum,  Grandi- 
florum,  Etoile  Toulousaine,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Peter  the  Great,  M.  Delaux, 
M.  Astorg,  Japon  Fleuri,  Golden  Dragon,  H.  Ardhne,  very  fine,  a  grand 
bloom  ;  Thunberg,  Album  plenum.  Dr.  Hacary,  and  Mad.  Berthie  Rendatler. 
Mr.  Coulling’s  bloom  were  slightly  smaller,  but  veiy  fresh  and  even  ;  while 
his  bloom  of  Japonais  was  awai  ded  the  prize  as  the  best  Japanese  in  the 
Exhibition,  though  the  example  of  M.  Ardene,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wipf’s  stand, 
ran  it  very  close  for  that  honour.  In  other  cut  bloom  classes  Mr.  Wipf, 
Mr.  Bugg  (gardener  to  W.  Ashley,  Esq.),  Hr.  Coulling,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
(gardener  to  W.  J.  Warrener,  Esq.)  secured  the  chief  prizes  with  commend¬ 
able  blooms,  though  in  the  smaller  classes  there  was  a  want  of  substance 
in  the  majority  of  the  blooms.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  the  best  stand  of  twelve 
Pompons,  extremely  fine  blooms  of  Golden  Madlle.  Jfarthe,  Crimson  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Madlle.  Marthe,  Mr.  Astie,  Had.  Sentir,  Defiance,  Antonins,  La 
Parnasse,  Calliope,  Grace  Darling,  St.  Thais,  and  Marabout. 

There  were  eight  competitors  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  for  effect  in  a  semicircle  12  feet  by  6  feet,  several  very  pretty  and 
tasteful  combinations  of  well-grown  plants  being  entered.  Hr.  Wipf  was 
the  most  successful,  winning  the  chief  place  with  a  bright  and  effective 
group,  several  standards  being  suitably  introduced  to  break  the  uniformity 
and  formality  too  often  prevailing  in  such  groups.  It  was  also  well  finished 
in  the  front,  an  important  matter  which  is  not  always  fully  recognised 
by  exhibitors.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  second  with  a  good  even  group  less  diver¬ 
sified  than  the  first.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bowne  was  third,  the  front  row  plants  being 
much  too  tall,  and  iMr.  Ridsdale  took  the  fourth  place,  some  of  his  marginal 
plants  being  laid  down  to  give  a  finish  to  the  edge,  but  that  is  a  practice 
that  cannot  be  commended.  Mr.  Wipf  had  the  best  large-flow'ered.  Pompons, 
and  Japanese,  all  very  even,  and  the  last-named  were  beautifully  flowered, 
while  the  principal  remaining  prizes  were  secured  by_Messrs.  Coulling  and 
Ridsdale,  both  showing  well. 

The  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  was 
very  interesting,  and  the  three  competitors  deserve  much  praise  for  the  skill 
displayed.  Mr.  Mitchell  was,  however,  well  ahead,  and  was  awarded  chief 
honours  for  one  of  the  most  tasteful  groups  we  have  seen  this  season.  The 
plants  employed  were  comparatively  few,  and  individually  less  handsome 
than  many  in  the  other  two  groups,  but  they  were  arranged  in  the  most 
effective  and  informal  manner  possible.  The  bulk  of  the  group  was  composed 
of  Crotons,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  Chrysanthemums,  the  latter  being  freely 
grown  and  profusely  flowered  plants,  such  as  are  well  suited  for  arranging 
with  other  plants.  The  margin,  which  sloped  gently  from  the  centre,  con¬ 
sisted  of  brightly  coloured  Coleuses,  Pelargoniums,  Adiantums,  and  Aspa¬ 
ragus  plumosus,  while  from  the  centre  of  the  group  at  intervals  rose  several 
fine  pure  white  spathes  of  Richardia.  Mr.  Coulling  was  second  with  some 
well-grown  plants,  the  Crotons  being  especially  richly  coloured,  but  the 
general  effect  was  too  hpavy  ;  less  material  might  have  been  employed  with 
far  greater  advantage.  Mr.  Wipf  was  third,  also  with  fine  healthy  plants, 
but  too  crowded,  two  Palms  being  quite  crus'ned  in  the  centre.  In  several 
other  plant  classes  Messrs.  Coulling  and  Wipf  were  the  prizetakers.  Messrs. 
Picker  and  Foster  had  the  leading  collections  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Vegetables 
were  admirably  represented,  and  some  extremely  tasteful  arrangements  of 
flowers  for  the  table  were  contributed. 

Amongst  the  non-competing  exhibits  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
formed  the  chief  feature,  the  two  corner  groups  from  Messrs.  Pennell  A  Sons, 
Lincoln,  being  particularly  notable  for  the  quality  of  the  blooms  and  the  taste 
shown  in  their  arrangement.  Taking  the  Exhibition  generally  it  was  a 
decided  success,  and  the  courteous  Secretary,  Dr.  G.  M.  Lowe,  together  with 
the  energetic  Committee,  of  whom  Mr.  R.  J.  Ward  and  Hr.  Pennell,  jun., 
are  prominent  members,  must  have  felt  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
labour 

LINDFIELD.— November  14th  and  15tii. 

THk  econd  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  was  held  on  the  dates  named, 
the  exhibits  being  displayed  in  the  Mission  and  Assembly  Rooms.  The 
principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Hodges,  gardener  to  S.  C.  Gibbons,  Esq.  (whose 
exhibits  were  good  throughout)  ;  Mr.  Venn,  gardener  to  W.  Sturdy,  Esq.; 
Mr.  Russell,  gardener  to  Dr.  Lewis  ;  Mr.  Braysher,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Catt ; 
Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  Colonel  Sampson.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  was  won 
by  Mr.  Hodges  with  a  plant  containing  some  good  blooms,  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  a  little  flat ;  second  prize.  Hr.  Venn  ;  third,  Mr.  Horscroft ;  highly 
commended,  Mr.  Kemp.  Best  specimen  plant — First  prize,  Mr.  Durrant ; 
second,  Mr.  Plumer,  gardener  to  Mr.  Warre.  Two  best  Pompons — Mr. 
Brooks,  gardener  to  —  Deacon,  Esq.  The  two  best  plants.  Anemones,  and 
two  best  Japanese  were  staged  by  Mr.  Horscroft. 

The  prizes  for  cut  blooms,  which  were  exceptionally  fine,  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Hodges,  Mr.  Venn,  Hr.  Russell,  and  Mr.  Horscroft.  For  Grapes  the  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hodges,  Mr.  Venn,  Hr.  Dowden,  gardener  to  Marchioness 
of  Downshire.  There  was  keen  competition  for  Apples  and  Pears.  The 
prizes  for  vegetables  were  won  by  Mr.  Braysher,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Plumer.  Very  creditable  table  plants,  basket  of  flowers,  &o.,  were  exhibited 
prominent  amongst  them  being  a  table  elegantly  decorated  with  dried  sea¬ 
weeds,  corals,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smout  of  Hastings,  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  Show  which  was  well  attended  throughout. — A.  J.  B. 


PEGGING  DOWN  VINES. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  a  plan  by  which  the  cane  of  a  young  Vine  may  bear 
a  few  bunches,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  good  growth  by  a  system 
of  pegging  down,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  particulars  on  the  subject. — 

W.  J.  P. 

[The  plan  referred  to  is  perhaps  the  following,  which  was  thus  dc- 
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scribed  by  Mr.  Inglis  a  few  years  ago  : — “  Bend  the  rods  down  and  peg 
them  into  the  soil  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  Rub  off  all  the 
buds  below  h,  except  at  a.  Prune  the  cane  back  to  the  very  best  eyes,  if 
they  are  half  way  up  the  rafters  so  much  the  better.  Restrict  the  growth 
of  the  side  shoots  above  i,  so  that  the  prominent  canes  coming  from  a  may 
have  plenty  of  room.  Leave  two  or  three  bunches  on  the  supernumerary 
cane,  allowing  it  to  extend  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  take  the  main  part  of  the  crop  off  this  cane,  when  it  may  be 
cut  out  altogether.  By  this  plan  you  can  get  a  better  permanent  cane, 
and  I  think  this  is  best  done  by  only  allowing  it  to  extend  up  the  rafters 
6  or  8  feet  the  first  year,  encouraging  a  good  lateral  growth  at  the  base. 
Restrict  it  in  a  similar  manner  the  second  and  third  years,  leaving  but  a 
limited  number  of  bunches  on  it  till  the  other  rod  is  cut  out,  when  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  in  a  good  position  as  a  permanent  Vine.  By 
pegging  the  cane  into  the  soil  it  soon  becomes  rooted  and  in  a  measure 
self-supporting,  and  so  there  is  less  risk  of  the  Vine  being  exhausted  by 


Fig.  78. 


bearing  fruit  the  first  and  second  years.  It  will  be  understood  that  all 
shoots  must  be  kept  pinched  close  on  the  temporary  cane  as  the  other 
advances  up  tbe  roof.”] 


WORK.F0IITHE  WEEK.. 

a 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Sowing  Peas. — In  very  cold  localities  and  bleak  gardens  we  would  not 
recommend  Peas  to  be  sown  in  autumn,  but  where  gardens  are  situated  in 
mild  and  sheltered  positions  the  practice  is  well  worth  trying.  By  sowing 
now,  if  the  winter  prove  at  all  favourable,  the  plants  will  certainly  fruit 
some  weeks  before  any  which  can  be  bad  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  air 
in  spring.  It  is  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  which  always  induces  us 
to  sow  now.  Some  winters  we  have  lost  our  plants  ;  in  others  they  suc¬ 
ceed  wonderfully  well,  coming  up  strongly,  remaining  fresh  and  sturdy 
for  a  time,  and  then  growing  freely.  Sutton’s  Ringleader  and  William  I. 
are  good  hardy  sorts  we  always  sow  in  autumn.  An  open  sunny  position, 
where  they  will  not  be  drawn  up  at  one  time  and  blown  about  at  another, 
is  the  best  for  them.  Where  the  soil  is  already  rich  do  not  apply  manure, 
but  open  the  drills  about  3  inches  deep.  Sow  moderately  thick,  place  a 
little  sand  over  the  seed,  and  then  fill  in  with  the  surrounding  soil.  Above 
all  sprinkle  a  layer  of  tine  ashes,  and  let  the  plants  find  their  way  through 
these.  In  poor  soil  dig  in  a  quantify  of  manure  where  the  rows  are  to  be, 
then  open  drills  and  sow  as  above.  A  dry  day  and  dry  soil  are  great 
advantages  to  begin  with,  and  wheie  these  cannot  be  secured  it  will  be 
better  to  defer  sowing  until  spring. 

Earthing  up  Turnips. — Very  few  cultivators  have  sufficient  storage 
room  to  clear  their  kitchen  gardens  of  all  roots  before  frost  comes,  but 
useful  protection  may  often  be  afforded  without  sheds.  Turnips  of  the 
Chirk  Castle  type  are  not  easily  injured  by  the  weather,  but  white  and  red 
ones  are  often  tender,  and  will  become  pulpy  after  a  severe  frost.  To 


avoid  this,  the  earth  on  each  side  of  the  roots  should  be  drawn  up  and 
well  over  them,  leaving  the  rows  with  much  the  same  appearance  as 
Potatoes  have  when  “  earthed.”  After  this  10°  or  more  of  frost  will  make 
no  injurious  impression  on  the  roots. 

French  Feans. — Keep  those  in  bloom  and  fruit  in  a  temperature  of 
65®  or  70°  with  rather  a  dry  atmosphere.  Gather  the  pods  before  they 
become  slightly  old,  and  water  only  when  required  with  weak  liquid 
manure.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  induce  Beans  to  grow  freely  now,  and  unless 
where  the  appliances  are  specially  good  we  should  not  advise  to  be  sowing 
seed  until  towards  the  end  of  December. 

Late  Tomatoes. — Where  the  plants  are  growing  in  pots  or  beds  and  the 
leaves  and  fruits  are  quite  green,  keep  up  the  heat  to  60°  at  least,  water 
sparingly,  and  do  not  allow  the  foliage  to  become  crowded.  Blooms  are 
slow  in  opening  just  now,  and  young  fruits  do  not  form  freely,  but  those 
swelling  should  have  the  best  of  attention. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — AVe  have  not  said  anything  about  these  lately, 
as  they  are  so  easily  produced  in  the  summer  that  anybody  may  have  them 
in  quantity.  From  November  until  April  we  grow  all  our  Mustard  and 
Cress  in  shallow  cutting  boxes.  They  are  I  yard  in  length,  1  foot  in 
width,  and  4  inches  deep.  Light  sandy  soil  is  put  in  to  the  depth  of 
2  inches,  the  seed  is  sown  rather  thickly  and  mixed,  and  it  soon  germinates 
and  grows  fast  in  any  kind  of  forcing  pit.  One  box  lasts  us  a  week,  and 
by  sowing  weekly  a  constant  supply  is  maintained.  Where  good  salads  are 
valued.  Mustard  and  Cress  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Chicoi'y. — This  is  a  capital  accompaniment  to  the  above.  Where 
Lettuce  and  Endive  are  scarce  it  is  invaluable.  The  roots  should  be  lifted, 
potted  closely  in  10-inch  pots,  and  then  plunged  in  a  hotbed.  The  top 
must  be  kept  in  the  dark,  as  this  causes  the  growths  to  blanch  and  become 
doubly  valuable.  We  have  just  put  our  first  batch  into  a  corner  in  a  dark 
shed,  and  more  will  follow  as  this  is  used.  It  takes  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  to  grow  and  blanch.  The  green  tops  are  cut  off  before  potting,  and 
those  for  salad  are  all  new  and  tender. 

Ropeing  Omons. — On  wet  days,  when  outside  work  is  brought  to  a 
standstill,  the  Onions  may  be  looked  over,  and  if  time  will  allow  the  best 
of  them  may  be  made  into  “  ropes,”  Every  old  garden  labourer  knows 
how  to  do  this,  and  many  take  considerable  pride  in  doing  them  up  neatly. 
We  do  not  think  Onions  keep  better  in  ropes  than  lying  loose,  and  only 
sound  medium-sized  bulbs  should  be  tied  on. 

Layering  Broccoli. — This  is  sometimes  termed  “  heeling  over,”  and  is  a 
practice  of  some  value  in  localities  where  the  winters  are  generally  severe. 
When  the  plants  are  turned  on  their  tides  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
injured  as  when  standing  straight  up,  and  now  is  the  time  to  lay  them 
down.  We  do  not  spend  much  time  in  doing  this,  as  we  do  not  take  a 
trench  out  along  the  side  of  each  row,  as  is  sometimes  done,  but  we  simply 
take  a  good  spadeful  of  soil  from  behind  each  plant,  press  the  plant  and 
root  gently  over,  and  throw  the  spadeful  on  the  upper  side  of  it.  All  are 
made  to  face  the  north,  and  the  rows  look  as  straight  and  well  after  heeling 
as  they  did  before. 

Rhuiari,  Seahale,  and  Asparagus, — Batches  of  these  should  be  put 
in  to  force  for  Christmas.  The  two  former  will  grow  freely  in  a  dark  place 
where  the  bottom  heat  is  about  75°  and  the  tep  heat  10°  less.  The 
Rhubarb  is  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  a  hotbed  of  leaves,  and  the  Seakale 
is  potted  in  batches  and  plunged  near  it.  The  Asparagus  is  planted  in 
the  light  and  in  temperatures  as  near  as  possible  to  those  named. 

Mint  and  Tarragon. — Many  cooks  value  those  in  a  green  state  in 
winter,  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  supply  them,  as  both  force  freely 
in  any  ordinary  Cucumber  pit.  The  best  way  is  to  lift  and  pot  the  roots, 
and  then  plunge  them  in  heat  near  the  glass. 

Celery. — It  may  be  necessary  on  the  approach  of  frosty  weather  to 
protect  the  earliest  and  most  tender  Celery,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
putting  a  bulky  band  of  fern  or  straw  around  each  plant  just  above  the 
soil,  but  until  frost  comes  this  or  any  other  protection  would  do  more  harm 
than  good . 

Seed  Potatoes. — Early  varieties  are  sprouting,  and  it  is  much  too 
early  to  keep  them  on.  The  better  way  is  to  turn  them  all  over,  and  in 
doing  so  rub  all  the  most  forward  of  the  growths  off,  then  spread  the 
tubers  out  as  thinly  as  possible,  and  keep  them  cool  and  well  aired.  When 
other  work  is  at  a  standstill  manure-carting  and  wheeling  may  be  carried  on 
and  push  forward  winter  work  so  long  as  the  weather  is  open  and  suitable 

i 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Cherry  nou,se. — The  trees  will  now  be  leafless  and  should  be  pruned, 
which,  if  care  and  attention  were  given  to  stopping  in  the  shoots  during 
the  summer,  will  simply  consist  in  shortening  back  to  within  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  base  all  those  shoots  which  were  made  during  the  growing  period 
— terminal  shouts  and  others  which  are  wanted  to  fill  vacant  spaces  and 
replace  defective  branches  alone  excepted.  There  last  should  be  laid  in, 
so  far  as  practicable,  in  their  entirety.  This  done  the  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  order  to  extirpate  obnoxious  insects,  the  whole  of 
the  painted  surfaces  being  washed  with  soap  and  water  and  the  walls  lime- 
washed.  If  necessary  the  woodwork  should  be  painted.  The  trees,  too, 
must  be  dressed.  The  best  mode  of  cleaning  is  to  wash  with  a  solution  of 
softsoap  and  water,  8  ozs.  to  a  gallon,  and  in  the  case  of  scale  applied 
rather  forcibly  with  a  hard  brush,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dislocate 
the  buds,  and  afterwards  dress  with  an  insecticide.  After  these  matters 
are  disposed  of  and  the  trees  secured  to  the  trellis  let  all  the  surface  soil 
1  or  2  inches  deep  be  removed  and  its  place  occupied  with  good  turfy  loam 
of  a  calcareous  nature,  or  if  deficient  in  that  mateiial  add  a  sixth  of  old 
mortar  rubbish,  and  then  give  a  mulching  2  or  3  inches  thick  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  If  the  borders  are  at  all  dry  give  a  good  watering  after 
surface  dressing  with  the  compost,  and  before  putting  on  the  mulching, 
then  all  will  be  ready  for  starting  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Plants 
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are  best  kept  from  the  house,  as  wheu  introduced  they  are  often  the  means 
of  re-establishing  a  stock  of  those  pests  which  have  just  been  exterminated. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  until  it  is  closed  for  forcing. 

Vines. — Early  House. —  When  the  buds  in  the  earliest  forced  house 
commence  swelling  the  young  rods  should  be  examined,  and  if  terminals 
show  signs  of  taking  the  lead  bend  them  down  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and  syringe  the  dormant  parts  three  or  four  times  a  day  until  they  begin 
to  move.  If  fermeniin?  materials  have  been  placed  in  the  house  turn  it 
over  at  intervals,  and  add  fresh  sweetened  material  from  the  reserve  ground 
to  prevent  the  heat  from  declining  below  75°.  Admit  a  little  air  daily, 
increasing  the  temperature  to  70°  or  even  75°  from  sun  heat,  and  let  the 
night  temperature  range  from  55°  to  60°  for  the  present.  When  all  the 
buds  show  signs  of  breaking  remove  the  fern  or  litter  from  outside 
borders  and  cover  up  with  dry  warm  leaves  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  making 
them  very  firm,  and  place  old  lights  or  shutters  over  all,  with  a  sharp 
pitch  to  the  front  for  throwing  oflF  rain  and  snow. 

Early  Pot  Disbud  so  soon  as  the  most  promising  breaks 

warrant  its  being  done,  and  increase  the  temperature  by  day  to  70°  or  75° 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  exceed  60°  at  night  when 
mild,  and  5°  lower  in  severe  weather.  If  fermenting  materials  are  used 
keep  them  turned  over  frequently  and  added  to  as  they  subside,  but  not 
increasing  the  heat  to  more  than  70°  or  75°  about  the  pots.  Water  will  be 
needed,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  given  until  the  soil  becomes  rather  dry,  then 
give  a  thorough  supply,  and  maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the  house  by 
syringing  the  Vines  and  other  available  surfaces  two  or  three  times  a  day 
according  to  the  weather. 

Succession  Houses. — The  Vines  should  be  pruned  as  they  become 
cleared  of  fruit  and  the  foliage  is  all  down.  The  houses  should  then  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  rods  dressed,  in  doing  which  only  remove  the 
loose  bark,  and  wash  with  soap  and  water  before  dressing  with  an  insecti¬ 
cide.  The  loose  surface  soil  should  be  removed,  and  if  the  borders  are  dry 
they  should  have  a  good  watering,  especially  those  that  are  intended  for 
starting  by  the  new  year,  repeating  as  necessary  to  bring  into  a  thoroughly 
moist  condition,  and  replace  the  soil  removed  with  good  loam,  to  which 
has  been  added  some  crushed  bones  and  charred  refuse.  Keep  the  house 
cool  and  dry.  so  as  to  induce  complete  rest  until  the  time  arrives  for 
starting  the  Vines.  Select  well-ripened  prunings  from  the  midseason 
Vines  for  making  future  stock,  either  as  grafts  or  plants  from  eyes,  and 
lay  them  in  in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  open  air. 

Late  Autumn  Vineries. — Where  these  are  required  for  plants  through 
the  winter  the  bunches  remaining  may  be  cut  and  taken  to  the  Grape- 
room,  which  should  previously  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the 
heat  put  on  and  ventilated  so  as  to  draw  out  the  damp  and  sweeten  the 
atmosphere,  as  cleanliness  is  quite  as  important  as  in  the  houses  where  the 
Grapes  are  grown.  The  bottles  should  be  filled  with  water  and  a  piece  of 
charcoal  placed  in  each  a  few  days  before  they  are  wanted,  as  fire  heat  to 
expel  damp  after  the  Grapes  are  introduced  and  an  excess  of  dry  heat  is 
unfavourable  to  long  keeping  as  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  Vines  being 
free  from  foliage,  each  fruit-bearing  shoot  should  be  cut  to  the  usual  bud,  all 
beyond  the  bunch  being  left  intact  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  from  the 
berries  when  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  dry.  The  temperature  of  the 
Grape-room  should  be  kept  steady  at  45°  to  50°,  fire  heat  only  being  used 
to  expel  damp  or  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  45°.  When  the 
Grapes  are  cut  the  Vines  may  be  pruned,  or  if  the  foliage  is  not  all  down 
it  may  be  deferred,  but  the  roots  should  have  attention,  as  indicated 
Above  ;  but  it  is  well  not  to  use  the  house  for  plants  if  it  can  be  helped,  as 
a  complete  rest  is  quite  as  essential  to  a  satisfactory  crop  of  Grapes  as 
careful  and  good  management  during  the  growing  season,  and  this  they 
have  not  without  the  atmosphere  be  kept  dry  by  free  ventilation  and  an 
empty  house. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

French  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — The  plants  intended  for  early 
flowering  in  spring  will  now  be  dwarf,  bushy,  compact  specimens,  well 
established  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  if  previous  directions  have  been  attended 
to.  These  should  now  occupy  a  position  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible, 
a  good  shelf  being  a  capital  place  for  them  if  a  small  house  cannot  be 
devoted  to  them.  To  do  these  plants  justice  during  the  winter  they  must 
have  a  light  position  in  some  structure  where  the  night  temperature  will 
not  fall  below  45°.  This  temperature  should  be  maintained  as  long  as 
possible  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  which  for  the  present  need  only  be 
applied  on  fine  days  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  damp.  No  attempt 
must  be  made  to  push  the  plants  into  active  growth,  or  the  foliage  and 
shoots  will  be  drawn  soft  and  weakly.  They  should  be  kept  slowly 
growing,  and  if  air  is  freely  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions  the 
little  growth  that  will  be  made  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  sunshine  will  be 
strong  and  sturdy.  Water  must  be  applied  with  great  care  ;  no  more 
should  be  given  than  is  sufiicient  to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil  to  keep 
the  roots  in  good  condition.  If  these  plants  are  wet  at  their  roots  the 
foliage  will  soon  become  spotted  and  disfigured.  Later  plants,  or  old 
plants  that  were  cut  back  and  are  in  a  more  backward  condition  of 
growth  than  the  batch  of  young  plants  alluded  to,  may  be  wintered  in  a 
little  lower  temperature,  providing  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  moderately 
dry  by  the  admission  of  air  and  a  little  heat  occasionally  to  expel  damp. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is  not  exciting  them  into  growth,  but  preserving 
them  through  the  winter  in  as  good  condition  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  If  any  shoots  are  taking  the  lead  of  others  they  may  be  pinched 
to  balance  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  early  batch  should  not  need 
pinching,  but  be  allowed  to  extend  until  they  come  into  flower.  If  cut¬ 
back  plants  have  not  been  potted  since  they  were  shaken  out,  and 
repotted  when  they  had  well  started  into  growth,  they  should  now  be 
left  until  the  turn  of  the  year,  for  the  least  mismanagement  in  applying 


water  to  the  plants  would  perhaps  end  in  their  ruin.  Those  well  trained 
in  watering  plants,  and  know  how  and  when  to  apply  it,  may  with  safety 
pot  their  plants  even  at  this  stage  of  the  year.  Every  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  keep  these  plants  free  from  aphides  by  fumigating  the  house 
with  tobacco  directly  they  appear. 

Calceolarias. — These  should  be  kept  in  cold  frames  as  long  as 
possible,  for  in  such  a  position  they  will  do  very  much  better  than  in  the 
drier  atmosphere  of  a  house.  When,  however,  they  have  to  be  removed 
to  some  structure  to  be  safe  from  frost,  avoid  placing  them  upon  shelves, 
for  they  are  too  dry  for  these  moisture-loving  plants.  They  should  have 
every  ray  of  light  possible,  and  be  stood  upon  ashes,  gravel,  or  some  other 
moisture-bolding  material  where  a  good  circulation  of  air  can  be 
admitted  daily  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  The  earliest  plants  may 
be  transferred  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower  in  if 
they  have  fairly  well  filled  the  pots  they  are  now  in  with  roots.  In  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  them  to  become 
cramped  at  their  roots  before  they  are  placed  into  the  pots  they  are  to 
flower  in,  for  seldom  do  plants  do  well  after  they  have  become  checked 
by  insufficient  root  room.  After  potting  water  carefully  until  the  roots 
are  working  freely  in  the  new  soil,  but  on  no  account  allow  them  to  suffer 
by  keeping  them  too  dry  at  their  roots,  for  if  they  become  checked  from 
this  cause  they  soon  become  a  prey  to  aphides.  Avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  use  of  fire  heat,  and  if  frost  is  first  excluded  it  will  be  ample 
for  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  A  suitable  compost  is  good  loam,  leaf 
mould  one-third,  and  one-seventh  of  cow  manure  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve,  and  a  liberal  dash  of  coarse  sand.  A  6-inch  potful  of  soot  to  each 
barrowful  of  soil  may  with  advantage  be  added. 

Cinerarias. — In  some  localities  where  the  atmosphere  is  moderately 
dry  these  plants  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  through  the  winter  in  cold 
frames  by  such  protection  as  mats  and  dry  straw  will  afford  them.  In 
other  localities  this  is  impossible,  for  with  the  utmost  care  the  foliage  is 
covered  with  moisture  day  after  d.ay,  and  in  the  end  damps  off  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  prevent  this,  and  thus  seriously  injures  the  decorative 
value  of  the  plants.  Under  such  conditions  the  plants  should  be  removed 
from  cold  frames  without  delay  to  some  position  where  the  foliage  can 
be  dried,  say,  once  during  every  twenty-four  hours.  They  can  be  housed 
safely  in  a  vinery  where  the  ventilators  stand  open  day  and  night  during 
favourable  weather.  They  can  also  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  any 
house  or  pit  in  which  heat  can  be  turned  on  to  expel  the  moisture  that 
settles  upon  the  foliage  occasionally.  Fire  heat  for  this  purpose  should 
only  be  used  when  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  dry  warm  atmosphere  is  as 
detrimental  to  these  plants  as  a  too  damp  one.  Plants  that  are  throwing 
up  their  flower  stems  should  be  supplied  with  weak  liquid  manure  every 
time  they  need  water.  Watch  for  aphides,  for  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  very  quickly  destroy  the  plants  where  growth  is  slow,  if  not  at 
once  exterminated  by  frequent  fumigations  with  tobacco  sm  oke. 

Roses. — Where  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  in  pots  the  plants  should  be  lifted  and  potted  without  delay 
while  they  possess  abundance  of  fresh  green  foliage.  The  size  of  pots  to 
be  used  entirely  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plants,  those  7  to  9  inches 
in  diameter  are  large  enough  for  good-sized  plants.  The  former  will 
accommodate  the  ordinary  size  plants  sold  by  the  trade.  The  pots 
employed  should  be  well  and  liberally  drained,  and  the  soil  pressed 
firmly  into  them.  If  the  plants  are  worked  bury  the  union  of  the  stock 
and  Rose  beneath  the  soil  to  give  them  a  chance  of  forming  roots  and 
becoming  independent  of  the  stock  in  time.  Remove  the  ends  of  long 
straggling  shoots,  and  plunge  the  pots  outside  after  potting  amongst 
coal  ashes,  entirely  covering  the  rim  of  the  pots  and  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  this  position  they  can  remain  until  the  approach  of  very  severe 
weather,  when  they  should  have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame.  Use  for 
a  compost  good  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure,  and  a  liberal 
dash  of  coarse  sand — this  entirely  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
loam  whether  light  or  heavy.  If  very  light  add  in  preference  to  sand  a 
little  clay  that  has  been  reduced  to  powder  by  drying  and  crushing. 
One  6  inch  potful  of  b  me  meal  to  each  barrowful  of  soil  is  also  very 
suitable  for  Roses  in  pots. 


HE  BEE-KEEPER. 

6) 

PREPARING  APPLIANCES  FOR  NEXT  SUMMER. 

Whatever  contrivances  we  employ  in  improvement  Nature  can 
never  be  inverted,  and  the  bee  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Its  natural 
habits  and  instinct  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  at  its  creation. 
If  these  things  are  studied  and  thoroughly  understood  by  the  begin¬ 
ner  it  will  enable  him  to  surmount  difficulties  and  to  manage  profit¬ 
ably  his  own  or  employer’s  bees.  I  have  been  prompted  to  mention 
employer  from  having  before  me  a  letter  from  a  lady,  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  wealthiest  merchants,  asking  me  if  I  could  help  her  to 
procure  a  good  gardener,  and  one  who  understood  bees.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  similar  instances,  and  is  evidence  that  the  love  of 
bees  is  increasing  amongst  the  wealthier  class,  who  are  beginning 
to  find  that  honey  is  as  serviceable  for  the  table  and  is  more  cheaply 
produced  than  many  things,  consequently  I  would  advise  all  gar¬ 
deners  to  include  apiculture  in  their  other  studies. 
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The  present  is  a  fitting  time  for  studying  apiculture,  and  is  also 
most  suitable  for  having  appliances  prepared  for  next  summer.  Bee¬ 
keepers  should  studj'  to  bring  their  apiary  to  a  regular  system,  by 
which  only  they  can  know  accurately  what  will  be  the  requirements 
for  another  season.  Bee-keeping  has  its  limits,  and  bee-keepers 
cannot  go  on  continually  from  one  year  to  another  increasing  their 
stocks  by  saving  condemned  bees,  by  swarming,  or  division  ;  besides, 
it  is  neither  commendable  nor  profitable  to  be  in  possession  of  more 
hives  and  their  appliances  one  year  than  is  likely  to  be  required  in 
another.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  have  all  hives  alike  complete  and 
expensive  ;  winter  hives  alone  should  be  so.  Those  for  summer  use, 
especially  where  they  are  required  to  be  moved  about,  should  be 
light  and  of  little  compass,  with  ample  means  for  ventilation,  and 
have  light  yet  effectual  non-conductors  of  heat  and  rain  for  outside 
coverings,  surmounted  with  a  good  top  covering  which  admits  a 
current  of  air  between  it  and  loose  covering.  The  stand  should  be 
very  low,  and  in  every  case  there  should  be  a  slanting  board  reaching 
from  the  ground  and  attached  to  the  alighting  board. 

My  own  position  at  present  and  what  I  have  prepared  may  furnish 
some  information.  Circumstances  have  so  placed  me  that  the  whole 
of  my  hives  are  occupied  with  bees,  a  number  I  do  not  care  about 
increasing,  and  to  simply  decrease  without  making  a  total  clear  out 
will  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  making  new  hives.  My  occupied 
hives  consist  of  frame  and  Stewarton,  the  latter  with  outside  cases, 
and  the  former  all  double-cased  with  zinc-covered  roofs  and  well 
ventilated.  The  hives  wanted  for  next  season  will  be  of  but  two 
sorts — viz.,  Stewarton  (the  original  type)  and  square  Stewarton, 
which  bars  will  be  fitted  with  ends  for  ease  of  manipulation.  The 
upper  box  wilt  have  on  the  front  and  back  top  edge  a  piece  of  angled 
tin,  underneath  which  will  be  the  lateral  slide  that  can  be  easily 
regulated  to  any  width.  The  stand  will  be  simply  four  posts  not 
exceeding  8  inches  high,  lined  fully  half  way  down,  and  on  which 
will  rest  the  floor,  2  inches  deep,  one  side  covered  with  perforated 
zinc,  the  other  with  three-eighths  wood  let  into  a  groove,  which 
slides  out  and  in  at  pleasure,  or  if  desired  maybe  uppermost.  On  this 
is  a  hinged  alighting  board.  Such  hives  are  not  only  very  cheap, 
hut  are  very  useful  in  apiculture,  and  give  to  the  bee-keeper  great 
control  over  the  hive,  whether  honey  be  plentiful  or  not,  as  the  whole 
of  the  full  honeycomb  can  be  removed  without  the  destruction  of 
any  empty  ones,  and  hives  can  be  built  up  from  them  for  stocks  ei.her 
with  or  without  bees. 

After  the  hives  the  supers  require  consideration,  and  of  these  I 
will  make  no  alteration  from  what  I  have  long  used  and  found  to  be 
the  most  useful.  Sections  of  the  American  type,  unless  under 
protest,  I  will  neither  make  nor  use,  because  this  season  finds  me 
with  every  super  used  up,  while  the  sections  lie  unfilled  though 
offered  to  the  bees  in  proportion  to  the  supers.  This  is  enough.  In 
our  changeable  climate  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  time  waiting  for 
the  bees  to  enter  sections  when  they  take  readily  to  supers.  Our 
full-sized  supers  I  shall  make  as  usual,  having  every  bar  divisible, 
and  the  small  supers  from  6  inches  up  to  9  inches  square  by  4  inches 
deep.  These  find  a  market  readily,  and  are  cheaply  and  easily 
packed  for  it,  and  with  far  less  risk  of  damage  in  transit  than  sections, 
and  are  besides  more  easily  protected  from  dust  than  sections. 

Another  sort  of  section  and  super  combined  which  I  have  found 
serviceable,  and  is  in  great  repute  both  amongst  bee-keepers  and 
honey  merchants,  is  composed  of  three  parts  only,  being  minus  the 
under  bar.  These  sections  may  be  of  any  size,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  bee-keeper,  and  may  be  of  any  number,  and  used  on  the  hive 
either  laterally  or  by  tiering.  The  top  bar  is  nailed  to  the  ends, 
which  are  raggled  and  slotted  so  as  to  receive  a  piece  of  hoop  iron, 
which  holds  and  lifts  altogether  as  if  it  were  one  super.  These  are 
simple,  cheap,  and  easily  made,  and  possess  all  the  properties  of  the 
common  sections,  with  many  other  advantages.  —  Lanarkshire 
Bee-keeper. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  QUEENSLAND. 

The  following  are  some  extracts  from  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  John  Wilkie,  Gourock,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family,  sailed  for 
Queensland  on  the  15th  March  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Wilkie  is  well 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  clever  bee-master,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  starting  of  the  Caledonian  Apiarian  Society.  Before 
leaving  this  country  Mr.  Wilkie  had  almost  determined  his  mind  to  start 
bee-farming,  and  he  thus  relates  Visit  to  Queensland  bee-keepers. 
On  the  21st  July,  accompanied  by  Captain  H.,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Carrol, 
Sweet  Home  Bee  Farm,  Miltown,  Brisbane,  which  is,  though  only  half  an 
hour’s  drive  from  town,  beautifully  situated  in  the  bush  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  seven  or  eight  varieties  of  Gum  Trees,  Peach,  Orange,  and 
Lemon  trees.  Vines,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  honey -yielding.  A  Tea  tree 
(not  that  used  for  domestic  purposes)  blooms  thrice  a  year,  yielding 
honey  so  plentifully  that  great  quantities  can  be  shaken  from  the  flowers 
into  the  hand.  We  introduced  ourselves  to  Mr.  Carrol,  who  we  learned 
hailed  from  merry  England  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Having  kept  bees  at 
home,  he  saw  there  was  a  field  for  them  in  the  land  of  his  adoption .  He 


started,  and  assisted  others  to  bee-keeping,  who  with  himself  found  that 
bees  and  bees  alone  kept  the  mill  going  when  all  else  failed.  In  other 
words,  the  bees  pulled  some  of  his  friends  through  their  difficulties,  and 
he  knows  they  will  keep  him  right  now.  Being  shown  into  his  extracting 
room,  he  instructed  us  how  to  use  the  extractor.  There  were  casks  and 
jars  of  extracted  honey  ready  to  be  despatched.  There  also  is  one  of 
Root’s  10-inch  foundation  machines,  which  produces  beautiful  foundation, 
but  much  thicker  than  that  used  at  home,  necessary  to  withstand  the 
heat ;  although  he  had  many  hundredweights  of  foundation  in  stock  it 
will  be  all  required  for  his  own  use.  In  his  workshop  he  has  an 
ingenious  foot-power  sawbench,  with  which  he  prepares  timber  for  his 
hives. 

“  The  apiary  contains  seventy  stocks,  composed  of  Ligurians,  crosses, 
and  blacks,  all  in  ten-frame  wooden  hives.  The  frames,  measuring 
17|  inches  by  8^  inches  by  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  inside  measure, 
during  the  summer  months  are  wrought  on  the  Stewarton  principle, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  five.  From  one  such  hive  at  one  extracting 
he  has  taken  350  lbs.  honey.  His  usual  number  in  tiers  are  three,  and 
every  ten  days  are  subjected  to  the  extractor.  The  demand  being  almost 
exclusively  for  extracted  honey  until  lately,  sections  are  beginning  to  be 
sought  for.  American  honey  has  been  largely  imported,  but  discovered, 
as  it  was  at  home,  to  be  little  else  than  glucose,  and  with  the  result  that 
people  will  not  purchase  it  at  any  price,  while  the  Government  has  placed 
a  prohibitory  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  on  it.  Notwithstanding  his  immense 
productions  the  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  his  supply,  his  orders  being 
for  tons  and  not  for  lbs.  as  at  home. 

“  Mr.  Carrol  also  imports  Cyprian,  Syrian,  Carniolan,  and  Ligurian 
queens,  which  he  despatches  to  all  parts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
During  the  last  fourteen  years  he  has  sent  out  no  less  than  2000  stocks, 
exclusive  of  queens,  which  he  makes  a  speciality,  and  at  present  is 
fostering  his  best  stocks  preparatory  to  queen-rearing.  In  addition  to  his 
own  he  has  large  consignments  of  the  different  races  on  the  way.  Mr. 
Carrol  is  recognised  as  the  principal  bee-master  not  only  in  Queens¬ 
land,  but  in  the  adjoining  colonies,  and  is  correspondent  to  most  of  the 
colonial  papers  on  bee  matters.  The  farmyard  is  so  replete  and  astonishing 
that  it  must  necessarily  form  the  subject  for  another  letter,  as  well  as 
what  I  saw  at  Messrs.  Spry’s  Apiary,  Flower  Dale.  In  conclu-ion  I  may 
say,  if  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  promised  land,  we  had  certainly  arrived 
at  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.” 

While  wishing  Mr.  Wilkie  good  speed  I  hope  that  he  will  contribute 
to  his  favourite  Journal  his  experiences  of  flowers  and  bees  in  the  southern 
land. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


T 

All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor’ 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  IVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anj^  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Con-espondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Large  Chrysanthemums  {E.  B.). — The  individual  you  mention  as 
“  preaching  that  such  a  large  bloom  was  never  grown  as  the  Jeanne  d’Arc 
figured  last  week”  is  rather  famed  for  his  hypercritical  loquacity.  Had 
he  measured  the  blooms  in  the  stands  of  Mr.  Herrin  and  Mr.  Gibson  at 
the  Westminster  Aquarium  he  would  have  found  several  quite  as  large, 
and  some  larger.  A  flower  of  the  same  variety  was  in  the  back  row  of 
Mr.  Herrin’s  stand,  and  it  would  not  have  been  there  unless  it  was  of 
portly  dimensions.  It  was  almost  as  large  as  Mr.  Molyneux’s  bloom,  but 
slightly  different  in  shape. 

Picea  Pinsapo  Stem  Bleeding  {Cranfordian). — Without  an  examination 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  stem  bleeding  of  your 
Picea  Pinsapo.  Thebarkhas  probably  sustained  some  injury,  and  bleeding 
invariably  follows,  but  it  is  only  serious  when  proceeding  from  some 
obstruction.  Several  cases  have  come  under  our  notice  in  which  wire 
stays  used  to  support  the  tree  when  first  planted  have  been  left  on  so 
long  that  the  bark  has  swollen  over  and  quite  covered  the  parts  around 
the  stem.  Sometimes  the  wire  is  broken  off  and  part  of  it  left  buried  in 
the  stem,  proving  so  serious  a  check  to  the  flow  of  sap  that  much  bleed¬ 
ing  follows,  and  the  growth  above  the  buried  wire  is  stunted  and  sickly. 
If  the  mischief  in  your  case  proceeds  from  such  a  cause  the  wire  must  be 
extracted  by  carefully  cutting  away  enough  bark  on  one  side  only  of  the 
stem  to  enable  you  to  lay  hold  of  the  wire  with  strong  pliers,  and  so  pull 
it  out. 

Exhibiting  (G.  E.). — It  is  the  usual  practice  at  Chrysanthemum  and 
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other  shows  to  award  such  prizes  as  the  exhibits  merit  when  there  is 
only  one  exhibit  in  each  class,  or,  in  other  words,  no  competition.  We 
have  many  times  seen  first,  second,  or  third  prizes  awarded  under  such 
•ircumstances,  and  this  appears  to  us  to  he  no  more  than  what  is  fair  to 
the  exhibitor,  as  it  was  not  his  fault  if  no  one  entered  against  him  ;  hut 
we  do  not  consider  it  would  he  right  to  give  a  first  prize  to  each  exhibit 
in  an  uncontested  class  if  it  were  not  of  striking  excellence. 

Insects  Infesting  Carnations  {M.  A.  Bradstock).  —  Your  plants  are 
attacked  by  the  larva  or  maggot  of  a  small  two-winged  fly  of  the  genus 
Chlorops.  The  species  nearly  resemble  each  other,  so  that  the  exact  one 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  fly.  It  is  an  insect 
nearly  related  to  the  ribbon-fronted  Corn-fly,  which  damages  our  cereals 
during  some  seasons.  Others  of  the  tribe  occur  frequently  among 
Cruciferous  plants.  In  all  probability  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state  is 
passed  in  the  earth.  This  would  point  to  one  mode  of  reducing  the  numbers 
of  the  pest.  The  flies  deposit  their  eggs  in  or  about  September  to  produce 
the  brood  of  maggots  referred  to ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  pre¬ 
cautions  could  be  taken  against  them,  as  they,  on  the  wing,  look  so  similar 
to  various  small  flies.  The  removal  and  burning  of  any  infected  plants 
is  an  important  particular  to  attend  to. 

Walnuts  (J.  n.). — The  varieties  about  which  you  inquire  are  simply 
known  as  the  “  Large  Fruited  ”  in  this  country,  and  the  “  Thin  Shelled.” 
The  former  is  referred  to  as  follows  in  the  “  Fruit  Manual :  ” — “  Large 
Fruited  (d  Bijoux;  Double;  French;  De  Jauge;  a  Tree  Gros  Fruit). — 
Nuts  vei-y  large,  two  or  three  times  larger  than  the  common  Walnut,  and 
somewhat  square  or  oblong  in  shape.  The  kernel  is  small  for  the  size  of 
the  nut,  and  does  not  nearly  fill  the  shell.  It  requires  to  be  eaten  when 
fresh,  as  it  very  soon  becomes  rancid.  The  shell  of  this  variety  is  used 
by  the  jewellers  for  jewel-cases,  and  is  frequently  fitted  up  with  ladies’ 
embroidery  instruments.”  And  the  latter  “  Thin  Shelled  (d  Covque  Tendre; 
d  Mesange). — Nuts  oblong,  with  a  tender  shell,  and  well  filled.  This  is 
the  best  of  all  the  varieties.” 

Culture  of  Anemones  in  Pots  {E.  S.). — The  roots  should  be  potted 
without  delay,  placing  them  about  1  inch  deep  in  good  loamy  soil,  with  a 
fifth  of  well-decayed  manure  intermixed  with  a  sixth  of  sand.  They  may 
be  placed  about  1  inch  from  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  2  inches  apart  around 
and  inwards.  The  soil  should  be  moist,  and  a  good  watering  given  after 
potting,  standing  the  pots  on  and  plunging  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  There 
they  may  remain  with  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  protection  from 
frost  and  during  severe  weather  until  they  are  well  rooted  and  have  made  a 
little  top  growth,  when  they  may  be  placed  on  shelves  close  to  the  light  so 
as  to  prevent  their  drawing,  and  where  they  will  have  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  keeping  the  plants  duly  supplied  with  water,  and  affording  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  Anemones  do  not  stand  much  forcing,  but  the 
flowering  may  be  accelerated  by  placing,  after  they  are  somewhat  advanced 
in  growth,  in  a  house  in  a  light  airy  position  w'ith  a  temperature  of 
45°  to  50°. 

Wintering  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and  Begonias  {L.  W.  S.). — It  is  best 
to  winter  the  bulbs  in  the  pots,  stood  on  a  damp  bottom  so  that  they  will 
receive  some  moisture  and  prevent  the  soil  in  them  becoming  dust  dry, 
otherwise  the  bulbs  are  liable  to  become  farinaceous,  and  rot  as  soon  as 
potted.  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  keep  the  soil  a  little  moist  so  as  to  keep 
the  bulbs  or  corms  plump.  We,  however,  for  convenience  turn  the  plants 
out  of  the  pots  so  soon  as  they  have  ripened  off,  and,  removing  the  loose 
soil,  pack  them  in  sand  in  boxes  as  close  as  they  can  be  crammed  in  single 
layers.  They  only  want  to  be  kept  cool  and  not  parchingly  dry,  or  the  bulbs 
will  shrivel. 

Soot  Water  {Idem). — Your  mode  of  making  soot  water  is  a  good  one, 
but  wasteful,  as  the  ammonia  mingling  with  the  water  is  rapidly  evapo¬ 
rated.  The  soot  does  not  colour  the  water  simply  because  the  bag  is  too 
fine  in  texture,  so  not  mingling  with  the  water,  and  until  this  takes  place 
and  decomposition  or  fermentation  sets  in  the  water  will  not  assume  the 
colour  of  “  pale  ale.”  There  should  be  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  soot  with 
the  water,  stirring  well  up,  and  repeating  occasionally  for  a  few  times, 
and  then  allow  to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  may  be  used  for  watering,  and 
even  syringing,  and  will  not  leave  a  sooty  deposit.  Mr.  Abbey  informs 
us  that  he  uses  the  soot  water  fresh  and  without  any  disadvantage,  although 
he  admits  the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  coated  with  a  sooty  deposit, 
which  necessitates  removal  occasionally ;  and  that  the  plants  like  it  is,  he 
considers^  indicated  by  the  numerous  surface  roots,  the  diflflculty  in  some 
plants,  notably  Gardenias,  being  how  to  remove  the  soot  without  injuring 
them,  and  is,  therefore,  not  attempted. 

Dividing  Agapanthus  umbellatus  (L.  W.  S.). — The  plants  may  be 
divided  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered,  which  under  glass  is  during  the 
early  summer  months.  Cocoa  refuse  for  potting  should  be  thoroughly 
decayed,  and  may  then  take  the  place  of  leaf  soil,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  compost.  It  is  no  detriment  to  Begonias  kept  through  the  winter  in 
boxes  or  otherwise  after  being  shaken  out  after  the  foliage  dies  down,  only 
they  should  be  potted  before  or  immediately  they  begin  to  grow.  We 
should  not  like  to  say  how  long  the  tubers  are  before  they  begin  to 
deteriorate,  but  we  should  think  it  must  be  a  lengthened  period,  as  we 
have  had  them  for  many  years  without  noticing  any  failure ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  increased  in  size  and  vigour  of  plant  under  good 
treatment,  and  when  they  have  gone  off  it  has  usually  been  from  decay 
consequent  on  injury. 

Asparagus  Beds  Thin  {A.  W.). — You  do  not  state  the  age  of  the  plants  ; 
if  they  are  more  than  four  years  old  it  would  be  much  the  best  plan  to  make 
new  plantations,  planting  one  or  two-year-old  plants  next  spring,  the  close 
of  March  or  early  April  being  a  good  time  to  plant,  or  just  when  growth 
has  pushed  to  the  extent  of  about  1  inch,  planting  in  rows  18  inches  apart, 
and  that  distance  in  the  rows,  and  leaving  out  every  fourth  row  so  as  to 
form  an  alley  for  convenience  of  cutting  the  heads  and  cleaning.  In  the 
third  year  from  planting  you  will  have  fine  heads  for  cutting,  much  finer 
indeed  than  were  you  to  plant  closer.  Early  Purple  Argenteuil  and 
Conover’s  Colossal  soon  attain  a  large  size  after  planting.  The  ground 
should  be  well  manured  and  trenched  as  deeply  as  the  good  soil  admits 
before  planting,  and  if  the  soil  is  heavy  add  some  opening  material,  such  as 
sand,  the  refuse  of  the  potting  bench  or  rubbish  heap  ;  and  it  should  be  well 


drained,  as,  though  Asparagus  is  a  gross  feeder,  it  is  impatient  of  moisture 
lodging  in  the  subsoil.  It  would  not  answer  to  transplant  the  old  plants,  as 
they  would  lift  with  poor  roots,  and  the  other  plants  in  the  beds  they  are  to 
be  transferred  to  would  have  their  roots  more  or  less  injured  by  disturbance. 
We  should  make  fresh  beds,  and  do  away  with  the  old  after  the  new  come 
into  bearing. 

Rhus  Trees  and  Cattle  {J.  B.  W.). — To  your  inquiry  as  to  “whether 
any  of  the  Bhus  (Sumach)  tribe  are  injurious  to  cattle”  we  cannot  do 
better  than  cite  the  following  from  Hogg’s  “  Vegetable  Kingdom  :  ” — 
“E.  venenata  is  the  Swamp  Sumach,  or  Poison  Wood  of  America.  It 
yields  a  white  juice,  which  exudes  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  when 
the  tree  is  wounded.  The  whole  of  this  shrub  is  in  the  highest  degree 
poisonous,  but  its  effects  are  various  on  different  individuals,  and  some  may 
even  handle  it  with  perfect  impunity.  In  those  who  come  within  its 
influence  the  whole  body  is  sometimes  enormously  swollen,  and  the  patient 
for  many  days  scarcely  able  to  move ;  but  the  complaint  almost  always 
subsides  spontaneously  without  destroying  life.  In  forty-eight  hours  inflam¬ 
mation  appears  on  the  skin  in  large  blotches,  principally  on  the  extremities 
and  the  glandulous  parts  of  the  body ;  soon  after  pustules  arise  in  the 
inflamed  parts,  and  fill  with  watery  matter,  attended  with  burning  and 
itching.  In  two  or  three  days  the  eruptions  suppurate,  after  which  the 
inflammation  subsides,  and  the  ulcers  heal  in  a  short  time.  R.  perniciosa 
and  juglandifolia  possess  the  same  poisonous  properties.  The  seeds  of 
R.  coriaria  are  used  in  medicine  as  restringent,  styptic,  tonic,  and  cooling. 
The  peasants  of  Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  other  parts  of  Russia  use  it  both 
internally  and  externally  in  decoction  along  with  Genista  tinctoria  as  a 
preventive  of  hydrophobia.  The  leaves  of  R.  copallina  are  used  as  tobacco 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  R.  radicans  is  called 
Poison  Vine  in  America,  R.  toxicodendron  being  there  called  Poison  Oak. 
Rhus  typhina  (Virginian  Sumach)  is  powerfully  astringent  in  all  its  parts.” 

Names  of  Fruit. — It  is  particularly  requested  that  fruit  sent  to  be 
named  shall  be  wrapped  in  paper,  and  not  packed  in  any  material  such  as 
moss,  hay,  shavings,  or  bran.  (J.  Hiam). — Beurr6  d’Aremberg.  (J.  Bounds). 
— 1,  Ecklinville  ;  2,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain ;  3,  Golden  Pearmain  ;  4,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin;  5,  Red  Ingestrie  ;  7,  not  known.  {J.  Woodliffe). — 1, 
Greenup’s  Pippin  ;  2,  Golden  Noble  ;  3,  Cockle’s  Pippin ;  4,  Bringewood 
Pippin;  Pear,  Urbaniste.  {J.  C.  B.). — 1,  Flat  Nonpareil;  2,  Cellini; 

3,  Beauty  of  Kent;  4,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  ;  5,  not  known  ;  Pear  not 
known.  {Bosebery). — 1,  Comte  de  Flandres ;  2,  Red  Doyenn5  ;  3,  Napoleon  ; 

4,  Flat  Nonpareil ;  6,  not  known.  {F.  Guson). — 1,  rotten ;  3,  Huyshe’s 

Victoria  ;  4,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne.  {E.  Fisher). — 1,  La  Fameuse  ;  2, 
Toker’s  Incomparable  ;  3,  Margil ;  4,  Cobham  ;  5,  Emile  d’Heyst ;  6,  Beurre 
Diel.  (H.  Coombes). — 1,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  ;  2,  Beurr6  Ranee  ;  3,  Colman  ; 
4,  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  5,  Melon  ;  7,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. 

(IF.  IF.  IF.). — 1,  Winter  Greening;  2,  Kerry  Pippin;  3,  London  Pippin; 
4,  Lewis’s  Incomparable ;  5,  Old  Golden  Pippin  ;  6,  King  of  the  Pippins. 
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FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

J  sieve 

2 

6 

to  3 

6 

Oranges . 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Chestnuts  . . 

bushel 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . . 

per  100  lbs.  65 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

• 

5  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Figs  ..  .. 

dozen 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums  . 

i  Sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  . .  . . 

..  tb. 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  . .  . . 

«  . 

• .  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

..each 

7 

0 

10 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes  . . 

dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lettuce  . .  . .  . 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

to  1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts 

i  sieve 

2 

6 

s 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cabbage  ..  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  .. 

dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb  . .  . . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers  . . 

each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Bodive  . .  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

(1 

HOTbs  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  . . 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

IMPOETANT  LITTLE  MATTERS. 

Seasonable  hints  about  what  are  frequently  termed  odd  ]ob8,_but 
which  are  better  known  under  the  designation  of  important  little 
things,  are  regularly  given  week  by  week  throughout  the  year.  But 
now  while  there  is  time  to  spare  from  the  regular  work  of  the  farm  to 
bring  up  arrears  of  such  work  we  propose  calling  special  attention  ot 
it,  first  turning  to 

Drains. — After  so  long  a  drought  it  will  be  well  to  watch  closely 
the  action  of  drains  when  wet  weather  sets  in,  and  in  order  that  there 
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may  be  no  hindrance  to  water  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  a  drain  see 
that  all  ditches  into  which  they  empty  are  scoured  from  end  to  end. 
This  is  of  special  importance  in  meadows  where  cattle  have  been 
last  summer,  for  even  if  there  was  no  water  to  tempt  them  into  the 
ditches,  flies  often  drive  them  there,  especially  if  there  are  low  over¬ 
hanging  bonghs,  and  the  soft  soil  of  the  ditch  sides  is  liable  to  be 
trampled  over  the  mouths  of  the  drain  pipes.  Land  having  a  toler¬ 
ably  even  slope  to  a  ditch  is  often  drained  with  separate  drains  of 
2-inch  pipes  emptying  into  the  ditch,  which  then  becomes  a  main 
open  drain.  We  regard  2-inch  pipes  laid  at  a  sufficiently  sharp  gra¬ 
dient  to  ensure  perfect  action  as  preferable  to  larger  ones  requiring 
gratings  over  the  ends  to  keep  out  vermin.  We  have  had  a  meadow 
drained  recently,  and  as  the  surface  had  an  uniform  slope  the  men 
only  required  to  know  the  proper  depth  to  work  with  accu^ac3^  They 
were  accustomed  to  the  work  and  gave  little  trouble,  but  we  have 
had  beginners  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  do  any  bottom  work,  and  we 
certainly  consider  draining  so  important  that  skilful  well-paid  labour 
should  always  be  employed  upon  it. 

Water  Supply. — ISorely  has  many  a  farmer  been  tried  by  the  scarcity 
of  water  during  the  snmmer  and  autumn  of  the  present  year,  and  more 
than  ordinary  attention  will  now  be  given  to  provision  for  the  storage 
of  water.  Not  a  building  of  the  farm  should  be  unprovided  with 
eave  troughs  and  pipes  to  catch  and  convey  the  water  either  to  tanks 
or  ponds.  Drains  both  from  the  land,  roads,  and  yards  should  all  be 
turned  to  account  for  the  same  purpose.  Upon  our  hill  farm  springs 
abound,  and  all  the  meadows  and  yards  are  well  supplied  with  water  ; 
but  upon  the  lowlands  an  artificial  provision  must  be  resorted  to,  the 
most  economical  method  certainly  being  a  simple  excavation  for  a 
pool  or  pond,  which  only  require  a  well-puddled  bottom  to  hold  water 
well.  Although  the  building  of  tanks,  or  the  obtaining  of  any  expen¬ 
sive  apparatus  for  water  supply,  is  hardly  to  be  managed  in  these 
hard  times,  yet  we  may  usefully  call  attention  to  the  hydraulic  ram 
as  a  simple  means  of  raising  water  from  low  to  high  levels  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost,  an  efficient  self-acting  ram  with  piping  for 
throwing  water  to  a  height  of  200  feet  costing  about  £10. 

Shelter  for  Suitable  materials  for  the  building  of  rough 

cattle  sheds  are  to  be  found  upon  most  home  farms.  Stout  posts, 
eave  plates,  cross  beams,  and  rafters,  with  ridge  boards,  laths,  rough 
planking  or  slabs  for  the  sides,  and  thatching,  or,  better  still,  boarding 
for  the  roof — all  should  be  obtained  from  ithe  timberyard,  common 
deal  and  scantling  answering  perfectly  if  due  care  be  taken  to  tar  all 
the  exposed  sides  regularly.  Larch  posts  are  very  durable,  and  the 
parts  put  into  the  ground  should  be  first  steeped  in  creosote.  Every 
meadow  should  have  one  or  more  open  lodges  erected  in  it  to  afford 
cattle  shelter  from  rain,  wind,  and  insects,  such  shelter  contributing 
much  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animals,  which  without  it  in¬ 
variably  go  at  night  to  the  corner  most  screened  from  cold  by  trees  or 
hedges,  but  if  heavy  showers  of  rain  set  in  they  are  much  exposed, 
and  suffer  more  or  less  in  health.  On  stud  farms  every  paddock  has 
its  open  lodge  for  the  brood  mares  and  colts  to  enter  at  will,  but  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  a  similar  wise  provision  is  made  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  In  a  wild  state  cattle  are  doubtless  capable  of  sustaining 
exposure  to  inclement  weather,  but  our  domestic  animals  rendered 
delicate  by  in-and-in  breeding  require  shelter  ;  and — to  place  the 
matter  on  a  footing  understood  by  the  most  careless  farmer — they 
certainly  may  be  said  to  “  pay for  it.  True  economy,  then,  and 
not  extravagance  prompts  the  suggestion  to  build  open  lodges,  if 
possible,  in  every  grass  enclosure,  but  certainly  in  all  such  exposed 
positions  as  marsh  and  brook  land  where  it  is  seldom  that  there  are 
any  trees  or  hedges,  the  land  extending  for  miles  in  an  unbroken 
expanse  over  which  wind  and  rain  sweeps — it  may  be  harmlessly 
enough  in  the  heat  of  summer,  but  in  autumn  so  much  harm  is  done 
that  many  a  fine  young  beast  ripe  for  the  butcher  is  lost  through 
being  kept  out  for  that  fatal  “  other  week  or  two,'’  which  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  grass  tempts  the  farmer  to  venture  upon,  and  which  so  often 
proves  fatal.  The  beasts  are  then  said  to  be  “  struck  ” — an  indefinite 
term,  which  in  the  sense  it  is  used  here  takes  in  all  or  any  causes  of 
disease  not  understood.  Yet  the  evil  and  its  remedy  has  long  been 
patent  to  thoughtful  intelligent  men.  Exposure  to  damp  and  cold 
causes  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  consumption,  and  whether  either  form  of 
disease  is  developed  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  suffering  to  the 
animal  and  loss  to  the  farmer  is  inevitable.  Open  lodges  are  there¬ 
fore  a  means  of  prevention,  and,  to  make  them  as  efficient  as  possible, 
have  the  three  sides  most  exposed  to  wind  and  rain  closely  boarded, 
and  the  floor  either  damp-proof  or  hardened  and  raised  or  few  inches 
above  the  common  level. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORE  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  and  Hand  Labour, — The  fine  weather  has  enabled  us  to  lay  in 
a  full  store  of  hay  for  the  carriae:e  and  saddle  horses,  which  are  always 
supplied  from  the  home  farm.  Equal  quantities  of  the  best  meadow  and 
seed  hay  are  sent  from  the  farm  for  this  purpose,  the  mixed  hay  being 
much  liked  for  chatfing.  We  always  find  coachmen  eager  to  get  as  much 


seed  hay  as  they  can  from  a  popular,  but  erroneous,  idea  that  it  contains 
more  nutriment  than  meadow  hay,  it  being,  as  they  term  it,  “  strong.’' 
No  doubt  well-made  seed  hay  is  nourishing  food,  but  the  excessive 
development  of  the  “  strong”  element  really  implies  a  loss  of  nutriment, 
the  coarse  texture  of  the  hay  arising  principally  from  a  superabundance 
of  seed  stalks.  The  steam  corn-thrasher  has  been  at  work  daily  thresh¬ 
ing  Peas  and  Oats,  the  first  being  required  for  the  bacon  hogs,  and  Oat 
straw  is  wanted  now  for  store  cattle,  all  of  which  are  still  out  upon  the 
grass  by  day,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  autumn  and  the 
consequent  abundance  of  grass.  Hedging,  ditching,  and  draining  are 
being  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  as  some  of  the  men  will  be  wanted 
for  cutting  underwood  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Chestnuts  are 
abundant,  and  an  ample  store  has  been  collected  for  sowing  in  the 
nursery  for  a  supply  of  plants  for  underwood.  Ash  keys  and  White 
Thorn  haws  have  also  been  saved  for  the  same  purpose  and  for  hedges. 
Some  tree  belts  being  required  to  give  shelter  to  an  orchard  and  to  some 
grass  land  for  cattle,  the  land  is  being  trenched  two  spits  deep  at  Is.  per 
square  rod,  and  the  planting  will  follow  immediately.  Larch  and 
Norway  Spruce  Fir  being  used,  the  first  for  nurses  6  feet  apart,  and 
the  last  for  the  permanent  belt  15  feet  apart.  The  extra  expense  incurred 
for  trenching  is  more  than  recouped  by  the  strong  fast  growth  of  the 
trees.  Manure-carting  is  again  going  on  rapidly  and  well,  and  the 
manure  is  being  spread  quickly  afterwards.  The  carting  of  timber, 
gravel,  coal,  and  litter  is  part  of  the  extra  work  which  is  now  being  done 
as  opportunity  offers.  Motive  power  on  the  home  farm  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance,  and  is  worthy  of  our  best  consideration.  Water¬ 
pumping,  chaffing,  pulping,  grinding  and  crushing  corn,  and  crushing 
cake,  all  has  to  be  provided  for.  Steam  power,  at  once  expeditious  and 
economical,  is  by  far  the  m  st  generally  used  ;  but  where  several  horses 
have  to  be  kept  it  is  worth  while  seeing  if  we  cannot  have  horse  gear 
sufficiently  powerful  to  drive  the  necessary  machinery,  and  to  erect  a 
plain  building  over  it  so  that  the  horses  as  well  as  the  men  may  be 
usefully  employed  in  wet  weather.  With  faithful  energetic  supervision 
much  useful  work  might  so  be  done,  and  done  well  too,  and  a  considerable 
saving  be  effected  in  both  time  and  money.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  as 
well  as  duty,  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  home 
farms,  for  depend  upon  it,  it  is  the  man  who,  while  getting  the  work  well 
done,  continues  to  reduce  expenditure  to  whom  the  landowner  must  in 
future  give  preference  in  these  times  of  reduced  rents  and  straitened 
means. 


PREPAEING  FOR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

I  HAVE  a  field  of  rather  poor  soil  somewhat  chalky.  I  wish  to  lay 
down  permanent  grass.  It  had  Wheat  last  year,  and  was  manured  for  it, 
and  the  farmer  proposes  corn  again.  Could  I  give  an  extra  manuring 
now,  then  sow  corn,  and  sow  the  grass  in  spring  among  the  corn  ?  Would 
the  land  require  extra  cleaning  and  twitch-clearing,  and  when  ?  It  is 
not  yet  ploughed. — W.  H.  A.,  Surrey. 

[Advantage  should  have  been  taken  of  the  fine  autumn  to  thoroughly 
clean  the  land,  but  if  the  fine  weather  lasts  long  enough  it  may  be  done 
now,  the  land  manured,  and  Wheat  sown.  Next  spring  sow  10  lbs. 
Cocksfoot,  10  lbs.  Timothy,  5  lbs.  Hard  Fescue,  1  peck  Perennial  Rye 
Grass,  5  lbs.  Dutch  Clover,  4  lbs.  Cow  Grass,  2  lbs.  Perennial  Red  Clover, 
4  lbs.  Alsike,  2  lbs.  Trefoil,  and  2  lbs.  Rib  Grass  per  acre.  A  spring 
dressing  of  half  a  ton  of  quarter-inch  bones  per  acre  should  also  be  given. 
It  is  so  important  that  the  land  should  be  clean  before  being  laid  down 
for  permanent  pasture,  that  if  you  are  unable  to  clean  it  now  it  will  be 
far  better  to  give  it  a  summer  fallow,  clean  it,  and  sow  Wheat  as  directed 
next  autumn,  and  grass  the  following  spring.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Beet  as  Food  for  Stock  [It.  S.). — There  is  no  doubt  about  Beet  being  of 
higher  feeding  value  than  any  variety  of  Mangold,  but  only  as  it  contains 
more  sugar  than  common  Mangold.  As,  however,  the  yellow  Tankard 
Mangold  is  most  valuable  as  regards  nutrition,  and  the  weight  grown  per 
acre  is  greatly  in  excess  of  Beet,  we  should  prefer  it  as  farm  produce  for  the 
feeding  of  stock. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camdex  Square,  London. 

Lat.61°  32'40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

8  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAT. 

1884. 

d  CO  <D  QJ 
> 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

a  . 

4.3  d 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

B 

"5 

oi 

November. 

os 

Dry. 

Wet. 

5o 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

graSvS. 

Sunday  . 

9 

Inches. 

30.290 

deg. 

51.7 

deg. 

46.8 

s. 

deg. 

48.0 

deg. 

65.7 

deg. 

40.8 

deg. 

68.7 

deg. 

38.8 

In 

0.014 

Monday  . 

10 

80.570 

48.1 

46.3 

E. 

48.9 

54.6 

44.0 

70.2 

35.4 

_ 

Tuesday . 

11 

30.437 

45.7 

44.1 

E. 

48.8 

53  2 

43.4 

60.7 

34.8 

_ 

Wednesday  .. 

12 

30.312 

4.1.9 

42.6 

E. 

47.8 

48.6 

42.9 

52.0 

34.1 

_ 

Thursday  .... 

13 

30.374 

4.5.3 

42.8 

N. 

47.8 

49.1 

43  9 

54.6 

40.4 

_ 

Friday . 

14 

30.488 

40.1 

39.0 

N.E. 

47.4 

46.9 

36.4 

60.3 

29.7 

_ 

Saturday  .... 

15 

30.466 

38.0 

36.5 

E. 

45.2 

43.5 

30.1 

50.8 

21.5 

— 

30.420 

45.0 

42.6 

47.7 

50.2 

40.2 

59.6 

33.5 

0.014 

REMARKS. 

9tli.— Dull,  with  slight  rain  in  evening. 

10th. — Fine  and  pleasant, 
nth.— Pine,  bnt  not  bright. 

12th. — Cloudy  bnt  fine. 

13th. — Dull,  but  no  rain. 

14th. — Fine,  .some  sunshine, 

16th.— Dull  hut  fair. 

A  very  fine  week,  though  with  little  sun  except  at  the  beginning.  Sharp  frost  on  the 
last  day.— G.  J.  STMONS. 


November  27,  1884.  ] 
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COMING  EVENTS 

S7 

th 

Rnyal  Society  at  4.30  r  M. 

28 

p 

Quekett  Club  at  8  p.m. 

29 

s 

80 

SUN 

1st  Sunday  in  Advent. 

1 

M 

2 

TU 

s 

W 

Society  of  Arts  at  8  p.m. 

FIRING. 


ANY  useful  articles  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  can  point  to  one  of  more  importance  in  the 
interest  of  employers  and  employed.  It  is  not 
my  rule  to  speak  or  write  disparagingly  in  any 
degree  regarding  the  rising  generation  of  gar¬ 
deners;  yet  this  I  do  say,  that  young  men  as 
a  rule  do  not  pay  nearly  so  much  attention  to 
this  part  of  their  calling  as  they  ought. 

If  strict  order  and  system  are  needed  at  all  it  is  in  firing, 
for  in  moderately  large  establishments  even  it  does  not 
require  much  argument  to  prove  how  easily  the  amount  paid 
to  one  man  may  be  wasted.  Certainly  there  are  such  a 
variety  of  boilers  nowadays  that  some  experience  is  needed  to 
best  manage  them.  I  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  experience  with 
different  kinds,  but  never  yet  could  I  justly  condemn  one  of 
them  as  distinctly  inferior,  though  of  course  some  appeared 
to  be  more  easily  managed  than  others.  I  would  almost 
venture  to  say  that  one  thing  needful  to  make  a  competent 
gardener  is  that  every  young  man  should  be  taught  to  fit  up 
hot-water  apparatus  whenever  such  work  is  proceeding.  I 
had  early  the  benefit  of  such  training,  and  ever  since  have 
I  had  a  desire  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible.  In 
changing  situations  or  taking  a  new  charge  I  make  it  my  first 
object  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  boilers,  valves,  and  pipes. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  firing,  I  say  that  a  good  system 
is  of  equal  benefit  to  all  persons.  It  is  sometimes  almost 
deplorable  to  see  a  young  man  come  out  of  the  stokehole 
with  hat  and  clothes  powdered  with  ashes,  to  say  nothing  of 
dust  taken  to  be  digested.  This  suffocating  kind  of  stoking 
is  not  necessary,  and  where  there  is  such  the  employer  will 
have  to  pay  liberally  for  it  either  in  injury  through  want  of 
heat  or  over-consumption  of  fuel.  Anyone  who  pays  the 
necessary  attention  to  this  part  of  their  business  will  agree 
that  at  no  time,  or  very  rarely  indeed,  is  it  needful  to  have  the 
furnace  more  than  a  third  full  of  fierce  fire,  and  even  much 
less  is  often  quite  sufficient.  If  not,  there  must  be  a  want  or 
failing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes,  and  the  sooner  such 
be  rectified  the  better.  Happily  there  are  few  employers  who 
cannot  see  the  reason  of  such  requests  if  it  be  rightly  pointed 
out,  and  to  do  this  requires  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge,  or 
perhaps  the  complainant  will  exhibit  a  weaker  point  than  the 
deficiency  under  consideration. 

Nothing  can  be  more  in  opposition  to  economy  or  the 
health  of  those  who  have  so  many  years  of  duty  than  to  be 
continually  battling  with  the  furnace  half,  and  sometimes 
three  parts,  full  of  fire,  of  which  quite  one-half  is  only  ashes 
or  lumps  of  clinker  broken  in  pieces.  Experience  has  taught 
that  the  less  the  poker  is  used  the  better,  provided  there  is  a 
really  good  coal  rake,  and  if  this  be  used  properly  to  a  medium¬ 
sized  bright  fire  there  will  be  fewer  dusty  hats  and  asthma¬ 
like  coughs  on  leaving  the  fires.  Simply  use  the  poker  to 
raise  or  remove  the  clinker  into  the  ashpit,  keeping  the  latter 
door  closed  during  the  raking.  The  hot  clinkers  put  in  the 
ashpit  until  cool  will  give  no  offensive  smell,  the  fumes  pass¬ 
ing  again  into  the  furnace. 

No.  231. — VoL.  IX.,  Third  Skrieb. 


In  the  case  of  a  large  terminal  saddle  put  in  here  nearly 
two  years  ago  all  this  nuisance  is  obviated  by  having  the  ash¬ 
pit  made  water-tight  with  cement ;  the  floor  sloping  to 
a  depth  of  12  inches  at  the  back,  and  having  a  supply  tap 
with  piece  of  hose  attached.  This  trough  is  kept  full,  and  by 
this  means  we  have  an  improved  draught.  I  may  add  that 
this  idea  is  not  entirely  original,  but  partly  adopted  from  a 
gas-making  and  manufacturing  furnace,  from  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  which  I  have  gained  and  strengthened  a  few  ideas, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  coal-rake  more  generally  sup¬ 
planting  the  poker.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  with  the 
water  beneath  the  annoyance  of  dust  is  almost  entirely  pre¬ 
vented,  as  by  closing  the  bottom  doors  every  particle  is 
extinguished  as  it  falls  when  plying  the  rake.  This  is  the 
only  time  we  consider  it  necessary  to  fully  draw  the  damper 
out,  while  to  secure  a  uniform  night  draught  we  have  a  pin 
rivetted  through,  allowing  exactly  1  inch  of  space,  and  very 
little  more  is  required  at  any  time,  always  contriving  to  have 
something  like  6  inches  of  clear  bar  space  adjoining  the  back 
dead  plate  to  increase  the  current  and  aid  in  consuming  any 
smoke  which  must  pass  over.  If  coal  be  used  we  would 
advise  still  greater  clear  fire  surface  at  the  back,  and  that 
the  clinkers  be  put  underneath  until  slacked  and  removed 
at  once,  also  that  the  ashes  be  drawn  out  with  the  rake 
and  put  on  one  side. 

Thorough  cleanings  according  to  general  rule  may  be 
done  three  times  each  day.  At  the  first  attention  in  the 
morning,  or  when  the  fires  are  somewhat  low,  it  is  advisable 
to  carefully  put  the  fuel  together,  and  with  a  little  fresh 
added  to  encourage  it  to  form  a  body  before  it  is  done,  as  in 
many  cases  the  operation  will  entirely  kill  what  was  there. 
The  next  cleaning  may  take  place  any  time  from  three  to 
four  o’clock,  according  to  circumstances,  aud  again  at  eight. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  condition  of 
the  fires  at  this  hour,  nor  should  those  on  duty  be  allowed  any 
discretion  as  to  whether  half  an  hour  later  will  not  be  equally 
well.  In  order  to  show  how  much  more  cleanly  this  water 
system  is,  I  may  say  our  stokehole,  very  much  confined,  was 
well  whitewashed  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  at  the  present 
time  appears  quite  fresh. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  boiler  is  not  set  up  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  side  flues.  After  the  smoke  has  passed 
along  the  flue  through  the  top  of  the  boiler  it  is  made  to  pass 
directly  over  the  same  part  on  the  top,  escaping  into  the 
chimney  before  reaching  the  flow  pipe.  The  sides  of  the 
boiler  are  built  solid,  which  we  consider  more  economical, 
having  less  space  for  cold  air  around,  judging  by  the  greater 
length  of  time  the  water  remains  hot  in  the  boiler  after  tbe 
fire  is  entirely  drawn  out.  Again,  we  consider  the  much 
superior  draught  with  an  almost  closed  damper  effects  a  great 
saving,  nor  are  the  ashpit  doors  opened  very  wide. 

The  question  of  which  boiler  is  best  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  discuss.  As  I  have  before  said,  there  is  hardly  a  boiler  that 
would  not  answer  with  good  management,  and  with  the 
terminal  end  saddle  I  am  quite  satisfied. — Lathyrus. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

I  FEAR  I  am  rather  late  in  thanking  Mr.  Mawley  for  his 
interesting  and  useful  tables  of  the  Roses  most  frequently 
exhibited.  I  rather  regret  that  he  did  not  at  the  same  time 
make  a  note  of  every  Rose  mentioned  as  having  won  a  prize 
as  an  individual,  as  best  H.P.  or  Tea,  or  best  Rose.  If  he 
had  given  an  extra  mark  for  each  occasion  of  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  I  think  it  would  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  each  Rose,  and  I  fancy  such  an  addition  might  have 
made  both  La  France  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  shake  on  their 
thrones.  We  seldom,  however,  see  Marechal  Niel  figuring  as 
“  the  best  Tea,”  because  the  finest  blooms  from  walls  are 
over  before  exhibition  time. 

I  must  thank,  too,  “A  Northerner ”  for  his  useful  and 
practical,  if  not  novel,  advice.  But  stay : — “  Tea  varieties 
need  no  more  protection  than  H.P.’s.  Teas  are  as  hardy, 
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if  not  hardier,  than  H.P.’s.”  This  at  least  is  novel,  and 
requires  consideration.  Contradiction  is  neither  argument 
nor  good  taste.  In  the  face  of  almost  universal  experience 
I  can  make  nothing  out  of  it,  except  this — he  recommends 
Marechal  Niel  on  a  wall  only  “in  favourable  localities.”  Is 
it  possible  that  “  A  Northerner  ”  resides  so  far  north  that  his 
11. P.’s  do  not  ripen  sufficiently  ? 

The  Leek  exhibitors  seem  certainly  to  be  keen  com¬ 
petitors,  according  to  a  “  Puzzled  Inquirer ;  ”  but  has  he 
not  rather  disregarded  the  old  proverb  about  “  washing  dirty 
linen  at  1  o  ne  ?”  I  confess  I  think  most  Eose  exhibitors  will 
sympathise  with  Mr.  Johnson.  If  the  Committee  of  the 
National,  after  considering  all  the  evidence,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  exhibitor  who  had  gummed  his  Eoses  was  able  to 
j)rove  his  claim  to  the  cup  in  a  court  of  law,  they  were  doubt¬ 
less  right  in  advising  that  it  should  be  given  to  him ;  but 
that  they  should  purposely  abstain  from  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  practice  of  gumming  Eose  blooms  will  seem  to 
many  a  deliberate  abdication  of  their  proper  functions. 

“  Y.  B.  A.  Z  ”  has  given  us  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
“  Enemies  and  Friends  of  the  Eose.”  The  larva  of  the 
Syrphus  which  he  mentions  used  to  have  my  hearty  squeeze 
whenever  found,  till  one  day  I  happened  to  see  one  sucking 
an  aphis,  but  it  is  not  common  with  me. 

He  does  not  tell  us  how  to  deal  with  the  grub,  which  goes 
straight  down  inside  the  shoot.  It  is  easy  enough  to  kill 
him,  but  not  till  he  has  done  all  the  mischief  he  is  capable 
of.  I  suppose  the  only  consolation  is  that  he  will  not  live 
to  breed. 

“  Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  does  not  mention  a  brown  weevil  (Otio- 
rhynchus  picipes)  which  has  done  me  considerable  damage. 
It  affects  especially  the  bud  placed  in  a  stock  just  before  it 
begins  to  push  in  the  spring.  It  will  eat  the  whole  of  the 
bark  of  the  bud,  and  the  bud  itself  clean  out ;  and  then, 
leaving  the  wild  buds,  look  for  the  treasures  of  your  heart 
all  down  the  row  of  Briars  ;  and  the  aggravating  part  is  that 
you  will  never  see  him  if  you  do  not  know  “  his  tricks  and 
bis  manners.”  He  lies  hid  all  day  long  in  an  old  wall,  or 
bunch  of  Ivy,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  only  comes  out 
to  feed  after  dark,  and  then  he  will  go  back  to  the  very  same 
plant  and  the  very  same  bud,  if  he  did  not  quite  finish  it  the 
night  before. 

You^  must  look  for  them  with  a  lamp.  I  have  destroyed 
thirty-six  in  one  evening,  but  not  latterly.  I  think  I  have 
nearly  finished  them.  They  may  be  killed  by  picking  them 
off  and  popping  them  into  boiling  water,  but  I  confess  that 
my  injured  feelings  have  gained  more  satisfaction  from 
“  squelching  ”  them  with  a  small  pair  of  pincers. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  aphides  are 
an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause  of  harm.  I  mean  that  they 
will  not  often  attack  really  strong-grown  Eoses  so  as  to  do 
them  much  injury.  “  Hit  him  when  he’s  down  ” — another 
form  of  Darwin’s  celebrated  law  of  Nature.  With  occasional 
exceptions  {e.g.,  the  grub  that  goes  down  inside  the  shoot, 
and,  in  some  instance,  mildew),  animal  and  vegetable  foes 
choose  the  weakest  and  most  unhealthy  Eose  trees  for  their 
attacks.  My  Eoses  never  suffer  much  from  aphides  (though 
they  came  thickly  enough  at  one  time  last  summer),  and 
I  never  use  anything  but  the  aphis-brush. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  friends 
of  the  Eose.  The  larva  of  the  Syrphus  is  not  common 
enough  with  me  to  do  much  good.  I  see  but  few  ladybirds, 
and  never  fewer  than  when  there  is  a  heavy  visitation  of 
aphides.  This  year  there  were  two  blue  tits’  nests  within 
20  yards  of  the  quarter  acre  of  my  Eoses.  The  young  ones 
were  hatched  just  about  caterpillar  time,  and  I  watched  the 
old  birds  feeding  them,  but  never  once  saw  them  go  to  the 
Eoses,  but  always  up  into  the  Beech  trees  for  food,  and  the 
tomtit  has  sunk  in  my  estimation  accordingly. 

I  believe  it  was  a  casual  remark  of  mine  which  started 
“  A  Thinker  ”  upon  his  valuable  and  important  reasonings 
on  the  subject  of  liquid  manure  on  dry  soil.  I  think  he  has 
quite  proved  his  point  and  given  us  much  useful  teaching  on 


the  subject.  But  I  started  at  his  last  paragraph  in  last 
week’s  number.  His  conclusion,  after  twenty  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  is  that  “  Masters,  as  a  rule,  are  pretty  much  what 
men  make  them.”  Truly  this  is  an  age  of  progress  ! 
“  Masters,”  please  note  ;  not  “  employers.”  And  if 
“  masters,”  should  not  the  other  word  be  “  servants  ?  ” 
Mr.  Soper,  in  his  admirable  paper,  which  is  surely  well  up 
to  the  times,  makes  it  so.  So,  masters  are  to  be  trained  and 
“  cured,”  if  necessary  and  possible,  by  their  servants  !  If  I 
recollect  right,  “  A  Thinker  ”  suggested  some  time  ago, 
when  I  offered  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  that  I  was  “  of 
a  good  old-fashioned  sort,”  a  description  to  which  I  take  no 
objection  whatever.  Will  he,  then,  be  surprised  if  I  still 
retain  the  old-fashioned  idea  (or  perhaps  ideal  ?) — that  ser¬ 
vants  (or  men,  if  you  like)  as  a  rule  are  pretty  much  what 
masters  make  them  ? — A.  F.  M. 


CULTUEE  OF  MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDEIA 

GRAPES. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  sbrivelling  in  this  variety, 
as  shown  by  Mi’.  S.  Castle,  is  no  doubt  due  to  overcropping, 
especially  when  the  Yines  are  young.  When  so  weakened  they 
in  some  instances  take  years  to  regain  their  proper  health  and 
vigour,  even  if  they  are  cropped  but  lightly  in  the  meantime. 
Another  cause,  and  one  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  S.  Castle,  is 
undoubtedly  in  maintaining  too  high  a  temperature,  especially 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth  ;  and  this  error  is  frequently 
committed  just  at  the  critical  period  when  the  Yines  are  in 
flower  by  the  adoption  of  a  practice  of  materially  raising  both 
the  day  and  night  temperature,  and  in  also  maintaining  a  very 
dry  atmosphere  at  this  period,  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  more  perfect  fertilisation  is  thereby  insured.  Instead, 
however,  of  this  good  result  being  achieved,  very  frequently  a 
too  sudden  and  too  great  demand  is  made  upon  the  roots  which 
they  are  unable  to  supply,  exhaustion  occurs,  and  imperfect 
setting  is  the  natural  consequence.  If  these  shrivelled  berries 
be  opened  and  examined,  in  no  instance  will  they  be  found  to 
contain  more  than  one  seed  each,  and  more  frequently  none  at 
all.  This  c'early  points  to  imperfect  fertilisation  as  the  chief 
cause,  and  although  this  may  often  be  the  result  of  previous 
mismanagement,  it  is  undoubtedly  as  frequently  caused  by  too 
exhaustive  treatment  during  the  current  year.  “  By  no  means 
hurry  the  period  of  flowering  ”  is  an  old  and  very  valuable  lesson 
taught  by  Nature  which  we  should  wisely  remember  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  Yine. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  that  ensues  from  maintaining  too 
high  temperatures,  as  the  Yines  in  such  a  condition  quickly 
become  a  prey  to  inject  pests,  amongst  which  the  red  spider  is 
perhaps  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate 
— so  difficult,  in  fact,  that  when  once  fixed  on  the  foliage  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  without  injuring  the  Yines  to  do  so  until 
the  customary  winter  dressings  and  cleansings  can  be  again 
applied.  Heavy  syringing  may  partially  dislodge  but  will  not 
destroy  it,  nor  is  such  an  amount  of  syringing  desirable  nor 
advantageous  in  other  respects.  The  sulphur  remedy  is  gene¬ 
rally  advocated,  but  sulphur  fumes  will  not  destroy  red  spider 
unless  evaporated  at  such  a  high  temperature  as  to  make  the 
remedy  quite  as  bad  or  even  more  injurious  than  the  attacks  of 
the  insect.  The  person  who  could  discover  a  simple,  safe,  and 
effective  mode  of  destroying  this  pest  on  Yines  in  the  middle 
and  latter  stages  of  growth  without  producing  any  blemishes  or 
other  injuries  to  the  foliage  or  fruit  would  fairly  be  entitled  to 
great  and  lasting  honours.  Yines  so  affected  cannot  swell  their 
fruit  properly  even  if  the  berries  be  perfectly  fertilised — they 
may,  however,  become  sweet — nor  can  the  buds  for  the  successive 
crop  be  well  formed  nor  fully  developed. 

Undoubtedly  prevention  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  is 
better  than  cure,  and  where  vineries  are  appropriated  solely  to 
their  proper  purpose  this  is  comparatively  easy ;  but  where,  as  is 
now  customary,  all  kinds  of  plants  have  to  be  cultivated  therein, 
the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  nor  so  free  from  difficulty. 
Under  the  latter  conditions  a  lower  and  more  equable  tempera¬ 
ture  would  be  more  conducive  to  success,  and  much  less  likely 
to  result  in  shrivelled  berries,  which  are  simply  the  result  of 
check  either  to  the  root  or  branch,  too  often  caused  by  main¬ 
taining  an  unsuitable  and  unnatural  atmosphere.  Deficiency  of 
w’ater  or  insufficient  food  at  the  root  is  another  cause  of  shrivel¬ 
ling,  but  my  experience  differs  somewhat  from  that  ©f  your 
correspondent  with  respect  to  the  comparative  amount  required 
by  Muscats  and  black  Grapes.  I  find  their  requirements  in  this 
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respect  do  not  differ  materially ;  but  if  there  is  any  difference 
the  Muscats  require,  at  least  when  the  ripening  process  com¬ 
mences,  somewhat  less  water  than  Hamburghs  do. 

The  fact  of  this  special  variety  succeeding  so  well  on  the 
extremely  hot,  shallow,  rocky  slopes  in  the  east,  also  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  by  it  when  planted  in  raised  borders  in  this 
country,  both  point  to  this  conclusion ;  because  in  such  positions 
their  roots  are  not  only  warmer  but  necessarily  much  drier  than 
in  borders  made  even  with  the  ordinary  surface  ;  and  I  think  it 
is  quite  as  much  due  to  their  comparative  dryness  as  to  their 
increased  heat  that  these  raised  borders  are  so  beneficial  to 
Muscats.  Although  this  dryness  in  the  soil  during  the  earlier 
and  middle  stages  of  growth  does  doubtless  tend  to  weakness  in 
the  Vine  as  well  as  imperfect  shrivel  ed  berries,  it  is  of  great 
advantage  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

Some  years  ago  much  was  said  and  written  about  the  mar¬ 
vellous  success  achieved  by  growing  Muscats  in  a  border  the 
base  of  which  was  constantly  saturated  by  a  spring  of  cold 
water  ;  but  as  we  have  not  heard  much  of  these  wondei’ful 
Muscats  lately  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  such  treatment 
did  not  long  succeed,  simply  because  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  Vine.  Shanking  and  not  shrivelling 
would,  however,  in  this  case  be  the  probable  result  — an  evil  far 
greater  and  more  difficult  to  remedy. — Vitisatoe. 


MUSTAKD  AND  CKESS  FOR  MARKET. 

[The  following  article  originally  appeared  in  this  Journal  March  16th, 
1882  ;  but  as  that  issue  has  heen  some  time  exhausted,  and  we  have  had 
several  applications  for  the  number  containing  the  particulars  respecting 
this  subject,  we  have  reprinted  it.] 

In  most  English  gardens  attention  is  given  to  providing  a  supply  of 
Mustard  and  Cress  for  salads  ;  and  being  easily  and  quickly  grown,  and 
further  possessing  very  wholesome  qualities,  they  are  within  the  reach  of 
all,  even  of  those  with  most  limited  means  or  accommodation  for  plant  or 
vegetable  growing.  Still,  very  few  residents  at  a  distance  from  London 
have  any  idea  of  the  extremely  large  quantities  of  this  small  salading 
grown  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  metropolitan  markets.  It  is  only  by 
visiting  the  gardens  where  its  culture  is  made  a  speciality,  or  by  an  early 
morning  journey  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  that  anyone  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  would  be  able  to  form  the  slightest  conception  of  the  extent 
of  the  trade  in  such  apparently  insignificant  productions.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  Mustard  and  Cress  require  to  be  quickly  grown,  quickly  sold, 
and  quickly  conveyed  to  the  consumer,  as  it  soon  becomes  tough  and 
tasteless  after  cutting  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  outside  the  markets 
large  quantities  are  seldom  seen,  as  the  retailers  purchase  only  what  is 
ordered,  or  as  much  as  they  consider  will  meet  the  demand  for  the  day.  The 
supply  is  thus  very  generally  distributed  ;  and  though  few  sliops  have 
more  than  a  dozen  punnets,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  a  respectable  neigh¬ 
bourhood  that  does  not  require  some  daily.  But  for  this  fact  it  would 
seem  almost  incredible  that  so  large  a  quantity  as  some  growers  raise  could 
be  consumed  while  fresh. 

The  chief  season  for  Mustard  and  Cress  is  during  the  spring  months, 
at  which  time  a  thousand  dozen  punnets  are  brought  to  Covent  Garden 
Market  daily  by  the  chief  growers,  and  one  alone  sends  from  a  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  dozen  punnets  per  week.  The  supply  is  maintained  in 
a  varying  degree  throughout  the  year,  reaching  its  lowest  in  November, 
December,  and  January,  especially  in  severe  or  very  wet  seasons.  It  is, 
however,  a  constant  crop,  and  one  grower  informs  me  that  his  supply 
would  average  five  hundred  dozen  punnets  per  week  throughout  the  year  ; 
and  judging  by  the  space  he  devotes  to  its  culture  the  quantity  does  not 
seem  to  be  exaggerated,  though  the  results  are  somewhat  astonishing  when 
we  consider  the  money  value  that  is  realised. 

The  price  per  dozen  punnets  varies  from  1#.  to  2s. ;  but  as  less  than  the 
first-named  price  has  sometimes  to  be  taken  the  average  might  be  fairly 
considered  to  be  Is.  the  dozen.  Thus  five  hundred  dozen  per  week  would 
give  a  total  annual  amount  of  £1300  ;  and  taking  the  profits  at  the  very 
low  estimate  of  10  per  cent,  we  have  a  yearly  income  of  £130  for  Mustard 
and  Cress  alone.  From  what  I  have  seen  and  can  judge  of  the  labour  and 
expense  incurred  in  the  production  I  should,  however,  think  the  profits 
would  be  nearer  20  than  10  per  cent.  The  result  appears  almost  incre¬ 
dible,  and  considering  that  even  those  market  gardeners  who  grow  the 
largest  quantity  of  small  salad  also  have  several  other  crops,  especial  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  to  Mushrooms,  this  form  of  market  gardening  seems  to 
be  a  rather  satisfactory  one.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  particulars 
only  refer  to  those  who  grow  the  largest  quantities,  and  less  than  half  a 
dozen  almost  entirely  supply  the  demands  of  Covent  Garden.  In  small 
quantities  it  would  probably  not  pay  for  carriage,  and  most  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  as  making  a  speciality  of  small  salading  have  waggons  which 
convey  that  and  other  produce  to  London  and  return  laden  with  manure. 
The  grower  must  also  be  conveniently  situated  as  regards  distance  from 
the  chief  markets,  or  the  expense  would  be  considerably  increased  and  the 
quality  of  the  salad  greatly  deteriorated  if  it  remained  closely  packed  for 
too  long  a  time. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  to  know  the  methods  of  growing 
this  salad  adopted  by  market  gardeners  around  London  ;  and  as  I  have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  several  of  these  establishments  a 
few  observations  upon  the  subject  will  give  an  idea  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  commencing  the  culture  on  a  large  scale.  It  may  be  pre¬ 


mised  that  though  some  of  the  best  gardening  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be 
seen  in  market  growers’  establishments,  yet  there  is  generally  so  much 
trade  rivalry  and  jealousy  that  a  reluctance  to  communicate  any  details  of 
culture  very  generally  prevails.  Some  who  have  been  successful  imagine 
they  po«se-s  a  secret  essential  to  the  satisfactory  pn  duction  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  crop  ;  yet  after  all  they  only  act  upon  general  principles,  and'  in  half 
a  dozen  different  establishments  as  many  different  systems  may  be  seen  in 
operation,  with  results  that  vary  but  very  slightly,  and  are  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  equally  satisfactory.  So  it  is  with  tt  o  crop  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  One  man  who  has  been  very  successful  in  the  culture  of 
Mustard  and  Cress,  and  who  sends  a  very  large  quantity  to  market,  con¬ 
siders  that  his  progress  is  due  to  certain  cultural  details  which  he  would 
not  communicate  on  any  consideration,  and  he  is  under  the  impression 
that  other  growers  are  continually  endeavorrring  to  ascertain  these,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  offer  some  of  his  men  very  high  wages  to  obtain  their 
services  ;  yet  this  does  not  appear  necessary,  for  all  growers  I  have  seen 
have  equally  good  crops. 

One  highly  important  matter  is  to  obtain  good  seed,  as  unless  this  is 
done  the  crops  will  come  irregularly,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  a 
constant  reliable  supply.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  very  little  of  the 
true  Mustard  (Sinapsis  alba)  is  grown,  the  substitute  employed  being  Rape 
(Brassica  Rapa),  which  is  preferred  chiefly  because  it  has  a  milder  flavour 
and  the  young  stems  blanch  very  readiljq  being  also  free  from  the  small 
hairs  which  the  stems  of  Mustard  hear.  Cress  (Lepidium  sativum)  is 
grown  in  less  quantities  than  the  Rape,  as  it  is  less  in  demand,  and. 
further,  it  is  rather  more  trouble  to  raise  than  the  other,  as  mrst  gardeners 
know.  The  wholesale  prices  per  bushel  average  about  12.?.  for  Rape  and 
Mustard,  and  165.  for  Cress,  though  samples  of  superior  quality  realise 
higher  prices.  Another  point  that  especially  needs  attention  is  sowing 
the  seed  very  thickly  (in  the  case  of  the  Rape  the  seeds  are  placed  as 
closely  as  possible),  as  that  not  only  insures  the  blanching  of  the  stems, 
w'hich  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  crop,  but  it  also  simplifies  the 
packing,  as  when  the  stems  are  so  close  together  they  are  cut  and  placed 
in  the  punnets  quickly  and  evenly.  A  light  soil  or  compost  is  invariably 
employed,  but  the  best  results  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure  not  too  much  decomposed,  which  is  sifted  or 
screened  and  placed  in  beds  3  or  4  inches  deep  quite  level,  moderately  firmlr, 
and  if  at  all  dry  it  is  thoroughly  watered  before  sowing  the  seed.  Almost 
any  kind  of  light  soil  is  suitable,  and  old  tan  was  used  at  onetime  very 
largely  for  the  purpose  ;  indeed,  there  was  one  grower  at  Vauxhall  some 
years  ago  who  employed  that  entirely.  It  is  also  said  that  the  sawdust 
which  is  now  used  in  some  stables  is  well  adapted  for  Mustard  and  Cress  ; 
but  it  is  too  “  strong”  when  first  received  from  the  stables,  and  requires 
storing  for  a  time  or  to  be  drenched  with  water  to  remove  some  of  the 
ammoniacal  compounds  with  which  it  is  saturated.  An  important  object 
is  to  obtain  salad  free  from  grit,  and  on  this  account  the  old  Mushroom- 
bed  manure  seems  to  be  especially  useful,  as  it  forms  a  moist  nourishing 
medium,  in  which  the  rootlets  can  readily  extend.  The  seed  not  being 
covered  with  soil  also  aids  in  insuring  a  clean  crop,  and  the  surface  beintr 
rendered  as  fine  and  even  as  possible,  the  produce  is  obtained  of  equal 
height,  which  also  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  facili- 
tates  the  cutting  and  packing  in  punnets. 

These  particulars  especially  apply  to  the  winter  and  early  spring  supplv,. 
which  has  to  be  raised  in  heated  houses  or  frames.  In  the  summer  beds 
are  prepared  outside.  Where  the  early  supply  receives  much  attention 
small  span-roof  houses  or  lean-to  frames  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  are  the  inside  hordeis  of  late  vineries.  In  the  former  case  the 
houses  are  about  9  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high,  and  vary  in  length  from 
30  to  60  feet,  but  of  course  the  length  is  of  little  importance.  They  are 
heated  with  2-inch  or  2^- inch  pipes,  one  row  extending  round  near  tie 
sides.  The  beds  are  4  feet  wide,  thus  leaving  a  space  of  a  foot  for  a  path 
down  the  centre,  which  are  edged  wdth  narrow  boards  3  or  4  inches  deep 
on  each  side,  and  next  to  the  pipes  also.  The  frames  aie  about  5  feet 
wide,  with  a  pipe  along  the  front.  In  the  case  of  the  vineries  the  prepared 
soil  is  simply  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  border  to  the  required  depth, 
and  the  seed  is  sown,  sometimes  being  pressed  slightly  into  the  soil  with  a 
flat  piece  of  wmod  or  something  similar.  A  good  supqrly  of  water  is  then 
given,  and  the  seed  is  covered  with  ordinary  garden  mats.  These  are  only 
removed  when  it  is  necessary  to  supply  water  ;  and  this  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  little  is  given  after  germination  is  well  advanced,  or  decay 
is  likely  to  result.  The  mats  are  kept  on  during  the  day  until  the  young 
plants  have  grown  an  inch  or  two,  when  they  are  removed  to  permit  the 
seed  leaves  to  acquire  a  bright  green  colour — a  point  of  some  importance  in 
combination  with  well- blanched  stems. 

In  from  eight  to  twelve  days  the  crop  is  ready  for  cutting — i.e.,  when 
the  stems  are  about  4  inches  high,  and  to  effect  this  a  peculiar  but  simple 
knife  is  used.  This  has  a  straight  flat  blade  like  an  orffinary  dinner  knife, 
but  not  rounded  at  the  end,  about  an  inch  broad  and  a  foot  long.  Near 
the  handle  is  a  crank  turned  upwards  at  right  angles  to  the  blade  like  a 
bricklayer’s  trowel,  and  the  end  is  again  turned  at  right  angle-s,  but 
parallel  with  and  away  from  the  blade  ;  this  is  insetted  in  the  handle  just 
like  the  trowel.  With  this  instrument  the  salad  is  cut  much  in  the  same 
style  as  mowing  with  a  scythe,  the  blade  being  flat  on  the  ground.  One 
sweep  of  the  knife  cuts  enough  or  more  for  a  punnet,  and  is  taken  up  with 
the  hands  and  placed  in  evenly,  so  that  it  appears  almost  as  it  had  grown 
in  it.  Some  practice  is  required  to  effect  this  satisfactorily,  and  skilful 
experienced  cutters  can  gather  and  pack  over  a  thousand  punnets  a  day. 
The  punnets  are  then  packed  in  boxes  and  conveyed  to  market  in  var.s 
The  chief  labour  is  removing  the  old  material  from  the  beds,  which  has 
to  be  done  after  every  crop ;  this  is  stored  away  in  a  heap  for  several 
months  and  then  incorporated  with  fresh  material.  Where  the  compost  is 
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purchased  this  is  a  rather  expensive  item,  and  one  grower,  I  am  informed, 
pays  2.S.  Qd.  a  load  for  old  Mushroom- bed  manure.  In  the  best-managed 
establishments,  however.  Mushrooms  are  grown  in  addition,  and  that 
outlay  is  thus  to  some  ex'ent  reduced.  It  should  further  be  added  that 
both  houses  and  frames  are  constructed  in  the  most  economical  manner 
possible,  utility  and  cheapness  being  the  chief  objects. 

As  to  the  space  required,  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  punnets  are  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  should  think  at  a  safe 
estimate  a  square  foot  of  a  good  crop  would  fill  two  punnets  of  Kape,  a 
lit'le  more  Cl  ess  being  required.  Thus  a  heated  frame  GO  feet  long  with 
a  bed  5  feet  wide  would  yield  about  fifty  dozen  every  fourteen  days 
throughout  the  year,  as  the  lights  could  be  removed  and  the  heat  discon¬ 
tinued  as  the  season  advanced.  Taking  twenty-five  crops  in  the  year  at 
the  rate  of  l.s  per  dozen  would  give  a  yearly  total  from  one  frame  of 
£62  10.S'.  ;  or  to  put  it  in  aunther  way,  the  yearly  return  per  square  yard 
of  ground  occupied  would  be  over  £l  10s.,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  so  cropped 
giving  £l81-5  per  annum. 

Although  Mustard  and  Cress  seed  differ  in  cost  to  the  extent  of  4s.' per 
bushel,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  results  to  the  grower.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  bushel  of  Mustard  or  Rape  is  sufficient  to  sow  256  square  feet  of 
bed,  the  same  quantity  of  Cress  being  sufficient  for  384  square  feet ;  but 
for  the  same  cost  as  the  Cres<  340  feet  can  be  sown  with  Mustard.  The 
ultimate  results  thus  vary  slightly,  for  though  a  somewhat  hi. her  price  is 
obtained  for  the  Cress,  yet  smaller  quantities  are  required,  and  there  is 
more  uncertainty  regarding  the  crop.  As  a  guide  to  those  intending  to 
grow  this  salading  it  may  be  stated  that  a  pint  of  Mustard  seed  is  required 
for  each  4  square  feet,  and  the  same  amount  of  Cress  for  each  6  feet. 
From  about  25  to  30  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  from  the  estimated 
returns  for  the  cost  of  the  seed.  Thu.=,  to  provide  the  five  hundred  dozen 
per  week  mentioned  above  between  six  and  seven  hundied  bushels  of 
80' d  are  used  yearly,  at  a  cost  of  something  over  £400,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  returns.  The  punnets  are  very  cheap,  but  even  for  them,  where 
such  large  quantities  are  grown,  £2  or  £3  per  week  is  said  to  be  the 
average  outlay.  It  should  1  e  stated  that  some  growers  soak  the  Rape 
seed  in  water  before  sowing  to  hasten  the  germination. 

Such  are  a  few  particulars  concerning  a  very  simple  crop,  which,  if 
judiciously'  managed,  can  evidently  be  made  more  profitable  than  some 
others  apparently  of  far  more  importance.  The  prices  and  quantities  have 
been  chiefly  furnished  bv  reliable  market  salesmen,  and  the  information 
obtained  from  several  different  sour-ces  agrees  in  the  main  facts.  Further, 
to  av'oid  misleading  statements  as  much  as  possible,  the  lowest  figures 
•have  been  given  in  each  case. — L.  Castle. 


ROSE  MILDEW. 

SPH^EROTHECA  PANNOSA,  LEV. 

Ik  describing  the  fungus  of  Rose  mildew  there  is  little  need  to  advert 
in  detail  to  the  external  aspect  of  Rose  trees  when  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  this  plague.  The  deplorable  appearance  of  infected  trees  is 
only  too  well  known  to  every  gardener.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  tree.s 
appear  to  be  thickly  dusted  over  or  frosted  with  a  greyish-white  powder  ; 
every  part  of  the  pffant  in  bad  cases  is  distorted,  curled,  swollen,  blistered, 
and  sometimes  blackened  ;  the  flower  buds  are  often  attacked,  and  then  all 
chances  of  fair  blooming  are  effectually  destroyed.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  melancholy  sight  in  a  flower  garden  than  beds  of  Roses 
badly  mildewed. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  point  out  how  mildew  can  be  prevented  or 
destroyed,  but  we  can  at  least  clearly  explain  the  habit  and  nature  of  the 
fungus  which  causes  the  mischief.  S'cmetimes  a  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  fungi  gives  a  clue  to  a  possible  prevention  or  cure,  but  without  full 
information  it  is  obvious  that  any  attempts  to  ward  off  disease  is  mere 
working  in  the  dark. 

Opinions  vary  greatly  amongst  practical  men  as  to  whether  mildew  is 
fostered  by  a  dry  or  humid  season.  Some  say  it  is  started  by  damp 
weather,  others  by  dry.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  another 
clomly  allied  mildew — the  mildew  of  Peas,  Erysiphe — hot  and  dry 
weather  greatly  aids  the  spread  of  the  fungus.  Abundant  watering  will 
stop  the  spread  of  mildew  amongst  Peas  in  dry  seasons. 

To  understand  the  mildew  of  Roses  a  careful  examination  cf  the 
fungus  must  be  made  with  the  microscope  at  different  periods  of  the 
summer  and  autumn.  As  it  is  probable  that  many  readers  of  this  paper 
may  not  have  a  microscope,  or  if  they  have  may  not  possess  glasses  of 
very  high  power,  we  will  supply  this  possible  deficiency  by  furnishing  a 
series  of  illustrations  traced  from  camera  lucida  reflections  from  Nature, 
direct  from  our  own  microscope.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  similar  illustrations  in  any  English  book,  as  Dr.  Cooke  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  woik  on  microscopic  fungi  only  gives  two  very  small  figures  of  the 
•ultimate  condition  of  the  fungus. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  take  a  Rose  leaf  in  the  summer 
frosted  on  both  sides  with  mildew.  The  mildew  is  generally  more  profuse 
on  the  lower  surface.  With  a  keen  knife  we  will  cut  the  leaf  in  two,  and 
from  one  of  the  exposed  cut  edges  of  the  leaf  we  will,  with  an  extremely 
sharp  knife  or  razor,  cut  off  an  excessively  thin  and  tiansparent  slice. 
When  this  long  transparent  thread-like  slice  is  laid  on  its  side  on  a  glass 
slide  we  must  cut  a  fragment  from  the  middle,  cover  with  a  «lisc  of  thin 
microscopic  glass,  and  then  place  under  the  microscope. 

If  we  magnify  the  fragment  200  diameters  we  shall  see  it  as  in  fig.  79. 
The  thickness  of  the  R  ise  leaf,  seen  in  section,  is  shown  between  the 
letters  A  and  b.  The  upper  suiface  of  the  leaf  is  shown  at  A,  the  under 
surface  at  b.  The  upper  surface  is  supported  inside  by  a  double  series  of 
sausage-shaped  cells  termed  pallisade  cells,  as  shown  at  c  ;  these  cells 


make  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  firmer  than  the  lower  surface.  The 
lower  surface  is  furnished  with  numerous  little  openings  termed 
organs  of  transpiration,  sometimes  “  breathing  pores,”  one  of  these 
is  shown  at  D.  The  circular  bodies  between  the  upper  and  lower 
surface  of  the  leaf  are  the  loosely  packed  constituent  cells  of  which  the 
leaf  is  built  up.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  leaf  cells  do  not  everywhere 
touch.  The  open  spaces  between  are  termed  intercellular  spaces,  and  it 
is  the  habit  of  the  spawn  of  many  fungi  to  grow  in  these  spaces.  All 
plants  part  with  moisture  in  the  form  of  fine  vapour  through  the  organs 
of  transpiration.  The  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  is  almost  invariably 
shown  upwards  in  botanical  drawings,  made  to  illustrate  fungi,  because 
the  fungi  generally  grow  on  the  lower  surface,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
reverse  the  leaf  to  observe  the  habit  of  the  fungi. 

We  will  now  leave  the  little  fragment  of  Rose  leaf  itself  and  turn  to 
the  fungus  upon  it.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  woven  mass  of 
greyish  white  mycelium  or  spawn  upon  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  as 
shown  at  E  and  P.  Under  a  simple  lens  this  spawn  looks  like  a  thin 
stratum  of  spider’s  web.  The  spawn,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
is  woven  over  the  organs  of  transpiration.  By  this  habit  of  growth  the 
mouths  of  the  plant  are  stopped,  and  the  leaves  are,  as  it  were,  suffocated. 
The  spawn  or  mycelium  is  also  furnished  with  minute  suckers  which  hold 
on  to  the  leaf  and  more  or  less  pierce  and  injure  the  constituent  cells. 
This  piercing  sets  up  decay. 

Springing  from  both  beds  of  spawn  on  the  leaf  surfaces  are  numerous 
necklace-like  clubs,  each  club  being  built  up  of  numerous  oval  or  sausage¬ 
shaped  bodies.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  club  growths  are  much  more  robust  on 
the  softer  and  looser  under  surface  of  the 
leaf,  as  shown  at  G,  than  on  the  harder 
upper  surface,  as  seen  at  H.  This  club¬ 
like  growth  is  the  early  condition  of  Rose 
mildew,  and  this  state  of  the  fungus  is 
known  to  botanists  as  Oi'dium  leuco- 
conium,  Desm.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek.  The  first  word  indicates  the 
egg-like  form  of  the  cells  of  the  club,  and 
the  second  word  the  white  colour. 

Two  hundred  diameters  is  a  power 
barely  sufficient  to  show  the  mildew  well, 
so  in  fig.  80  we  have  shown  a  group  of 
clubs  under  twice  that  power — viz.,  400 
diameters.  A  perfect  necklace-like  club 
is  shown  at  A,  growing  from  the  bed  of 
spawn  at  B.  A  young  club  is  shown  at  c, 
whilst  at  D  a  club  is  shown  in  the  act  of 
falling  to  pieces.  Each  oval  body  which 
goes  to  form  a  club  is  a  spore  or  seed 
capable,  upon  germination,  of  reproducing 
mildew.  The  upper  spores  germinate 
more  quickly  than  the  basal  ones.  Each 
bead-like  spore,  bud,  or  seed  is  so  slightly 
attached  to  its  neighbour  at  top  and 
bottom  that  the  faintest  breath  separates 
them.  All  are  so  potent  with  life  that 
they  frequently  germinate  as  they  stand 
in  club  form  ;  others  germinate  as  they 
sail  through  the  air,  as  the  one  at  E.  The 
thread  which  is  emerging  from  the  spore 
is  a  thread  of  mycelium  or  spawn  ready 
to  invade  any  Rose  it  may  fall  upon. 
These  spores  are  often  technically  termed 
conidia,  from  the  Greek  word  indicating 
dust.  The  spores  or  seeds  are  sometimes 
produced  in  such  inconceivable  abundance 
in  mildew,  and  especially  so  in  the  genus 
Oi'dium,  that  gardeners  are  often  put  to 
great  inconvenience  by  merely  inhaling 
the  spores.  The  numbers  of  the  fungus 
spores  are  so  great  on  any  badly  infected 
Rose  bush,  that  a  row  of  seven  figures  to 
indicate  millions  gives  no  idea  of  their  enormous  numbers.  This  pro¬ 
fusion  of  spores  is  a  provision  of  Nature  for  the  safe  preservation  of  the 
species. 

Nature  seems  to  have  determined  that  but  few  of  her  works  shall  be 
destroyed  by  man,  especially  her  smaller  works.  If  we  make  a  still  closer 
examination  of  an  infected  Rose  leaf  we  may  probably  find  other  bodies 
growing  from  the  mildew  spawn  resembling  the  growth  shown  at  F.  Each 
of  these  is  a  soit  of  swollen  flask,  densely  packed  with  seeds  or  spores  of 
another  class.  As  maturity  is  reached  the  flask  bursts  as  shown  at  G,  the 
secondary  spores  are  shot  out  in  vast  numbers,  and  many  of  them  germi¬ 
nate  as  they  sail  about  in  the  air,  as  shown  at  J.  The  spore-flask  is  tech¬ 
nically  termed  by  botanists  a  pycnidium,  from  a  Greek  work  which 
indicates  dense  packing,  in  reference  to  the  closely  packed  spores  or 
seeds.  Our  readers  will  now  see  that  the  fungus  of  Rose  mildew  has  such 
enormous  powers  of  reproduction,  that  when  it  has  once  made  its  attack 
on  Roses,  everything  is  in  favour  of  the  mildew  and  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  Rose  and  its  grower. 

Judging  by  the  effect  of  the  fumes  of  sulphur  on  the  O'l  lium  of  the 
Vine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rose  mildew  could  easily  be  destroyed 
by  sulphur  it  the  fumes  could  be  made  to  reach  the  fungus,  and  if  they 
were  applied  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  fungus — that  is. 


Fig.  79. — Rose  Mildew  ;  its  early 
state,  enlarged  200  diameters. 
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before  the  spawn  threads  are  woven  over  the  little  organs  of  transpiration, 
and  before  the  leaves  are  injured  by  the  piercing  of  the  little  suckers  from 
the  fungus  spawn.  When  Roses  are  badly  mildewed  tl\ey  may  be 
syringed  where  practicable  with  water,  softsoap,  and  sulphur — 5  gallons 
of  cold  water,  half  a  pound  of  the  best  softsoap,  and  a  handful  or  two  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  the  whole  to  be  left  for  a  few  hours  for  the  soap  to 
thoroughly  dissolve.  Two  dressings  of  this  mixture  will  generally 
remove  all  traces  of  the  fungus,  and  green  fly  too  should  it  be  present. 
Pure  water  to  be  afterwards  used.  Roses  in  houses  could  be  easily  reacbei 
by  sulphurous  fumes,  but  this  part  of  the  subject  we  leave  to  practical 
and  experienced  growers.  The  spores  of  Rose  mildew  very  soon  perish 
in  the  air  ;  they  cannot  withstand  dryness,  beat,  moisture  or  cold  ;  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  can  live  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  at 
most.  Unless  they  light  upon  Roses  or  some  allied  plants  they  perish 
at  once.  We  have  shown  that  Nature  has  provided  for  this  emergency 
by  the  constant  and  repeated  production  of  vast  numbers  of  fresh  spores. 

When  the  chilly  weather  of  autumn  arrives  the  mildew  has  vanished  ; 


Fig.  80. — Kose  Mildew  :  its  early  state,  enlarged  400  diameters. 

every  spore  of  the  Oidium  has  collapsed  and  perished — not  a  single  Oidium 
spore  can  possibly  survive  the  winter.  How,  then,  does  this  plague  of 
gardeners  tide  through  the  frosts  of  winter  and  reappear  in  the  following 
summer?  Nature  protects  the  Oidium  of  Rose  mildew  from  destruction 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

If  the  dying  Rose  leaves  of  autumn  are  examined — leaves  that  have 
been  injured  or  killed  by  the  mildew — it  will  be  seen  with  a  lens  that  the 
spawn  threads  are  here  and  there  dotted  over  with  little  black  grains' 
Each  grain  is  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
Under  a  strong  hand-glass  the  dots  look  like  minute  but  perfectly  round 
grains  of  gunpowder.  We  will  now  put  an  autumn  leaf  fragment  under  the 
microscope  and  magnify  100  diameters.  This  is  only  one-half  the 
magnification  of  rig.  79  and  one-quarter  of  fig.  80.  The  black  dots  are 
now  seen  as  at  A,  fig.  81 ;  they  grow  from  the  spawn  threads  of  the 
Oidium  or  mildew.  Each  dot  is  a  perfect  black  sphere  or  round  box 
furnished  with  radiating  brown  tentacles  or  appendages  as  shown.  The 
use  of  the  appendages  to  the  fungus  is  uncertain.  As  each  little  black 
globular  box  is  not  larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle  it  may  be  considered 
by  some  as  no  easy  matter  to  cut  one  in  two  and  see  the  nature  of  the 
inside.  Still,  the  performance  of  this  feat  is  quite  possible.  If  many  sections 
are  taken  with  a  lancet  or  razor  one  or  more  of  these  boxes  will  bo  seen  in 
section.  Su(  h  a  section  is  shown  at  B.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
comparatively  thick  outer  coat  to  the  box,  made  up  of  minute  pieces  spliced 
or  dovetailed  together.  This  outer  coat,  inconceivably  fine  and  thin  as  it 
is,  is  droughtproof,  frostproof,  and  waterproof.  Dryness,  coldness,  or 
wetness  will  not  injure  it  or  its  contents.  Within  the  box,  and  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  single  fine  line  in  the  section,  is  a  small,  transparent,  globular 
llidder,  and  inside  this  bladder  there  are  eight  neatly  and  cosily  packed  oval 
spares  or  seeds  of  mildew.  Nature  takes  such  extreme  care  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  her  smallest  works  that  she  takes  all  these  pains  to  preserve  the 
spores — always  eight  in  one  bladder,  each  bladder  in  a  circular  air-proof 
black  box,  and  all  invisible  to  us  without  the  microscope.  The  box  is 
termed  by  botanists  a  perithecium  or  conceptacle,  or  one  box  which  covers 


another,  and  the  bladder  inside  is  termed  an  ascus,  meaning  a  sack, 
bladder,  or  bottle. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  so  neatly  and  well  made  and  so  perfect  that  the 
frosts,  rains,  and  winds  of  winter  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  eight 
little  mildew  spores  so  snugly  packed  away.  One  infected  Rose  leaf  will 
bear  hundreds  of  these  microscopic  boxes,  each  with  its  bladder  inside 
containing  eight  spores.  This  state  of  the  fungus  of  Rose  mildew  is  the 
perfect  and  most  complete  state  ;  ibis  is  the  condition  named  by  botanists 
Sphaerotheca  pannosa.  Lev.  Sphserotheca  means  a  round  box  or  case  ; 
pannosa,  we  presume,  indicates  the  shrivelling  effect  of  the  fungus  on  the 
leaves. 

If  infected  Rose  leaves  are  placed  on  a  garden  bed  in  late  autumn  they 
may  he  examined  at  different  times  during  the  winter,  and  the  minute 
black  mildew  boxes  will  always  be  found  uninjured  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  weather.  The  Rose  leaves  will  gradually  fall  into  decay,  but  the 
mildew  boxes  or  perithecia  will  not  decay. 

When  the  frosty  weather  of  winter  has  gone  and  the  old  doubtful 
weather  of  early  spring  has  passed  away,  when  the  warm  sun  of  early  summer 
begins  to  shine.  Nature  prepares  to  set 
free  the  spores  of  Rose  mildew.  If  we 
take  from  our  garden  bed  a  decayed 
leaf  fragment  on  which  the  boxes  or 
perithecia  have  been  borne,  and  ex¬ 
amine  it  under  the  microscope  in  the 
month  of  May,  we  shall  probably  see  it, 
if  enlarged  500  diameters,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  82.  The  warm  sun  and  warm 
showers  of  early  summer  cause  the  box 
to  split  as  illustrated  at  A  ;  the  bladder 
containing  the  eight  neatly  packed 
spores  or  seeds  is  then  expelled  through 
the  opening  of  the  box,  as  seen  at  b. 

The  thin  transparent  bladder  or  ascus 
sails  through  the  air  with  its  tiny  load 
and  soon  splits  either  at  the  side  or  top 
as  at  c,  and  the  eight  living  spores  @r 
seeds  of  Rose  mildew,  after  six  months’ 
rest  inside,  at  length  sail  out.  They 
often  germinate  as  they  float  about  in 
the  air,  and  such  spores  as  fall  on  to  X  -  100- 

Rose  tres  weave  a  web  of  mycelium  or  Fig.  8l.-Eose  Mildew:  its  autumnal  and 
spawn,  and  cause  the  immediate  pro-  winter  state,  enlarged  lOO  diameters, 
duction  of  Rose  mildew  in  the  club, 
necklace,  or  Oidium  form  first  described. 

A  single  germinating  spore,  enlarged  to  1000  diameters  is  shown  at  D. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  description  that  the  fungus  of  Rose  mildew  is 
preserved  during  the  winter  on  decaying  Rose  foliage,  that  for  every  in¬ 
fected  Rose  leaf  that  is  burnt  at  least  one  hundred  living  spores  or  seeds 
will  be  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  destroy 
or  deeply  bury  all  infected  leaves  ;  hut,  nevertheless,  the  more  dtcaying 


Fig.  82. — Rose  Mildew  :  its  ultimate  condition,  enlarged  500  and  1000  diameters. 

material  that  is  either  burnt  or  deeply  burled  the  less  spores  there  must  be 
to  invade  Roses  in  the  spring. 

If  all  gardeners  would  agree  to  one  course  of  clear-headed  action  the 
effects  of  many  ailments  of  plants  like  Rose  mildew  would  be  materially 
lessened.  But  if  one  gardener  is  intelligent  and  industrious  and  another 
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stupid  and  lazy,  the  innocent  will  always  continue  to  suffer  with  the 
guilty. 

We  believe  Eose  mildew  is  almost  confined  in  its  attacks  to  Eoses,  and 
this  makes  the  pest  easier  to  grapple  with.  It  has,  however,  been  recorded 
from  the  Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea)  and  Hop.  In  other  instances,  if  a  mildew 
is  exterminated  from  one  plant  it  will  immediately  settle  on  another,  and 
simply  lie  in  wait  until  its  most  approved  victim  is  again  open  for  attack. 
In  the  case  of  Hop  mildew,  when  there  are  no  Hops  for  the  pest  to  prey 
upon,  the  parasite  does  equally  well  on  Nettles,  the  Nettle  being  a  close 
ally  of  the  Hop. 

Eoses  are  unusually  subject  to  fungus  attacks.  There  is  a  Peronrspora 
which  sets  up  putrescence  in  Eoses  in  the  style  of  the  Potato  fungus  on 
Potatoes  ;  there  is  the  obnoxious  orange  fungus,  Coleosporium,  and  there 
is  the  black  fungus  of  the  stems,  Dothidea,  as  well  as  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  on  the  present  occasion, — WoBTHiNGToN  G.  Smith. 


CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Being  an  advocate  of  the  cutting- down  s^’^stem  I  was  pleased  to 
read  Mr,  Pithers’ successful  experience  in  reference  to  the  same;  others 
no  doubt,  as  he  suggests,  who  may  have  tried  it  will  also  record  their 
experience.  Plants  so  treated  have  a  decided  advantage  over  uncut 
jilants — that  is,  if  dwarf  well-foliaged  specimens  are  preferred  with 
tiowers  to  be  at  their  best  b}"-  the  end  of  November.  I  must  admit 
that  the  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  from  uncut  plants,  there  is  not  the 
substance  in  them,  but  the  form  generally  is  better. 

To  obtain  first-class  blooms  from  cut-down  plants  requires  good 
cultivation.  Something  stronger  than  clear  water  must  be  given 
while  the  plants  are  growing  as  well  as  after  the  buds  form.  The 
main  thing  to  aim  at  is  stout  ripe  wood  ;  the  flowers  will  be  in  pro- 
jiortion  to  this,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  good  results  from  half- 
starved  plants. 

The  following  varieties  were  cut  down  the  first  week  in  May — 
Queen  of  England,  Emily  Dale,  White  and  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Prince  Alfred,  Alfred  Salter,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  The  flowers 
from  these  this  year  are  superior  to  last  year's  from  plants  cut  down  a 
fortnight  later.  The  past  fine  season  may  have  had  something  to  do 
’With  this. 

The  Beverle5's,  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Refulgence  cut  down  the  first  week 
in  June  have  flowered  well.  The  following  with  me  are  better  cut 
down  early  in  April ;  the  first  two,  however,  do  not  require  it,  as  they 
are  naturally  dwarf  and  late  enough.  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Princess  Teck  (valuable  for  late  flowering),  Eve,  Mrs.  Heales,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Nil  Desperandum,  John  Salter,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
This  last  I  find  most  difficult  to  get  good  flowers  from  unless  the  buds 
form  early. 

The  only  Japanese  tried  were  Elaine,  James  Salter,  Bouquet  Fait, 
Soleil  Levant,  and  Peter  the  Great,  flowers  from  which  were  far 
ahead  of  others  not  so  treated.  Three  plants  of  James  Salter  carrying 
a  dozen  good  exhibition  flowers  each  were  superior  to  uncut  plants 
with  only  three. 

If  by  cutting  down  such  varieties  as  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mad. 
C.  Audiguier,  Simon  Delaux,  M.  Moussillac,  M.  Tarin,  and  several 
others,  we  could  throw  them  later  it  would  be  an  advantage,  as 
they  come  far  too  early.  One  thing  to  guard  against  is  blind  centres, 
for  many  of  them  if  not  allowed  to  flower  in  tkeir  own  line  have  a 
■tendency  to  this. — C.  Wabing. 


BOILING  BEETROOT. 

My  practice  in  digging  Beet  has  always  been  never  to  injure  the 
roots  if  possible,  for  fear  of  their  bleeding  when  boiled ;  hut  from  what 
I  saw  a  few  days  ago  in  preparing  them  for  the  pot  this  care  is  not 
necessary.  Going  into  the  scullery  the  maid  was  busy  washing  some 
roots,  with  a  knife  close  by,  which  was  soon  put  to  work  in  cutting  off 
the  top  and  bottom.  ‘'Are  you  going  to  boil  them?”  I  asked.  “Yes,” 
was  the  reply.  But  I  said  “They  will  bleed.”  “Oh!  no,”  she  answered  ; 
“  I’ve  found  a  new  way  to  boE  them,  and  you  shall  see  them  when 
cooked.”  I  did  see  them,  and  the  colour  was  all  that  could  he  desired. 
The  only  difference  in  cooking  is  that  the  Beet  is  plunged  into  ’boiling 
water,  and  kept  boEing  till  done. 

The  kinds  I  usually  grow  are  Dell’s  Crimson,  Frisby’s  Excelsior,  and 
Egyptian  Turnip-rooted.  The  soil  here  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  produces 
good  roots  of  aE  kinds.  But  the  cook  often  used  to  complain  of  the 
Beet  being  deficient  in  colour,  so  I  trust  the  novel  way  of  boiling  will 
rectify  this  deficiency. — A.  A. 


GROS  MAROC  GRAPE.— PLANTING  VINES. 

I  WISH  to  supplement  the  remarks  (see  p.  409)  respecting  this  excel¬ 
lent  Grape,  which,  in  our  case,  is  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  stock,  and  this 
is  the  first  year  of  our  fruiting  it.  Both  my  employer  and  myself  are  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  result  that  we  have  decided  to  grow  more  of 
it — to  plant  several  Vines  of  it  next  summer  on  its  own  roots,  though  the 
Hamburgh  stock  and  the  treatment  are  quite  congenial  to  it.  But  the 
Vines  in  the  second  early  house  being  nearly  worn  out,  I  am  going  to 
force  them  hard  with  a  view  to  removing  them  as  soon  as  they  have 


ripened  their  crop  next  May  or  June,  when  the  Grapes  will  be  cut  and 
bottled  in  the  Grape  room,  and  the  Vines  removed.  'This  done,  a  section 
of  the  old  border  (about  6  feet  wide)  will  be  removed  down  to  the  drain¬ 
age,  the  latter  re-arranged  and  covered  with  turves  grassy  side  down, 
afterwards  refilling  the  space  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top  with  a 
compost,  in  the  proportion  of  five  cartloads  of  calcareous  loom,  one  load 
of  wood  ashes,  one  load  of  lime  rubble,  one  load  of  horse  droppings,  and 
about  a  barrowful  of  fresh  soot,  the  whole  will  be  turned  over  a  couple  of 
times  prior  to  wheeling  it  on  to  the  border  when  dry.  The  Vines,  which 
in  the  meantime  will  be  struck  from  eyes  inserted  singly  in  3-inch  pots 
early  in  February,  together  with  a  like  number  of  eyes  of  Alnwick  Seed¬ 
ling  and  Madresfield  Court,  and  subsequently  shifted  and  grown  in 
larger-sized  pots,  will  then  be  planted,  loosening  the  soil  and  roots  a  little 
round  the  roots  with  a  pointed  stick  before  planting.  The  soil  having 
been  made  firm  about  the  roots,  and  the  new  border  made  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  old  one  adjoining,  will  then  have  sufficient  water  given  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  afterwards  a  surface  dressing  of  decayed  manure 
3  inches  thick. 

Believing  that  detailing  our  future  plan  of  operations  in  reference 
to  the  above  Grape,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  extended 
culture,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  a  few  of  the  many  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  may  possibly  influence  some  of  them 
in  a  like  direction,  must  be  my  apology  for  digressing  from  my  subject — 
the  Gros  Maroc  Grape.  The  bunches  of  this  variety  are  of  medium  size; 
berries  large,  oval,  full  of  juice,  pleasant  flavour,  and  carrying  a  very 
heavy  bloom.  I  may  state  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  in  our  Grape- 
room  a  bunch  of  Gros  Maroc  Grape  that  was  cut  and  bottled  with  others 
in  August  last,  nice  and  plump  in  the  berry,  and  which  promises  to  con¬ 
tinue  so  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  hunch  has  been  left  with  the  special 
object  of  testing  the  keeping  quality  of  this  Grape. 

The  Gros  Colman  we  have  on  its  own  roots,  and  also  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh  stock,  and  my  experience  of  them  thus  far  is  in  favour  of 
those  on  their  own  roots,  as  the  bunches  and  berries  are  not  only  larger, 
but  also  finish  more  regularly  and  better  than  those  on  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  stock.  Of  Alnwick  Seedling,  like  the  Gros  Maroc,  I  have  no 
experience  of  it  on  its  own  roots,  the  one  we  have  being  on  a  Lady  Downe’s 
stock,  and  very  satisfactory  in  every  respect  as  a  midseason  Grape.  Grown 
in  the  same  house  with  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  Gros  Colman,  Mrs.  Pince, 
Black  Alicante,  Abercairney  Seedling,  and  Gros  GuElaume,  the  berries 
were  shrivelled  early  in  September.  It  therefore  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  a  late  Grape,  but  as  an  excellent  midseason  variety.  Gros  Guillaume 
is  a  grand  late  Grape.  With  me  it  produces  bunches  freely  and  keeps 
well.  We  have  at  the  present  time  twelve  to  eighteen  bunches  of  Gros 
Guillanme  ranging  from  Gibs,  to  10 lbs.  each,  which  attract  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  visitors  to  the  Castle  and  Gardens.  However,  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  bunches  ranging  from  1^  to  3  lbs.  keep  far  better 
than  larger  ones,  and  that  well-ripened  bunches — bunches  that  are 
thoroughly  ripe  by  the  end  of  September  or  the  middle  of  October,  keep 
better  than  badly  ripened  ones.  In  short,  an  adequate  supply  of  hot-water 
pipes  and  fuel,  together  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  are  indispensable 
elements  in  the  cultivation  of  late  Grapes  as  well  as  early  ones. — H.  W. 
Wabd,  Longford  Castle. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Observation  and  experience  are  two  means  by  which  we  gain  our 
knowledge.  “  Thinker  ”  confesses  that  he  has  neither  seen  evergreen 
Peach  trees  nor  had  any  experience  of  their  culture,  and  yet  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  autumn  lifting  is  unnecessary  where  such  trees  exist. 
“  Thinker’s  ”  remarks  are  very  good  in  reference  to  root-restriction.  We 
can  make  narrow  borders,  but  we  cannot  command  the  sun  to  shine, 
neither  can  we  compel  theraincloud  to  hold  its  moisture  in  suspense  nor  dry 
the  atmosphere.  I  will  mention  one  case  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
in  reference  to  autumn-lifting  Peach  trees  where  it  was  purely  a  matter  of 
£  s.  d.,  and  this  shall  be  my  last  effort  to  try  and  convince  “Thinker  ” 
that  in  some  cases  autumn-lifting  is  necessary.  About  fifeeen  years  ago  a 
nobleman  in  this  neighbourhood  had  occasion  to  let  his  garden.  A  most 
intelligent  gardener  took  it,  who  had  previously  been  foreman  in  the  same 
garden,  after  which  he  filled  a  good  situation  as  head  gardener.  On 
taking  possession  he  at  once  commenced  to  remove  every  Peach  tree  from 
the  open  walls  to  every  available  corner  in  the  numerous  little  plant 
houses  where  he  could  place  a  few  barrowloads  of  soil  to<30ver  their 
roots,  having  learned  from  experience  that  upon  the  open  garden  walls 
they  were  of  no  use.  Fuel  being  very  expensive,  no  fires  were  used,  and 
after  a  few  years  he  found  that  even  under  glass  with  restricted  root 
room  they  failed  to  give  good  returns  for  his  labour.  He  then  resorted  to 
autumn-lifting,  with  the  result  that  he  had  fine  crops  of  Peaches  for  the 
Dublin  market. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  reading  your  valuable  Journal  with  the 
chief  object  of  gaining  information.  For  several  weeks  I  have  been 
reading  what  “Non-Believer”  and  “Thinker”  have  to  say  about 
watering  with  liquid  manure,  and  I  fear  that  there  are  many  of  your 
readers,  with  myself,  who  are  as  much  in  the  dark  about  its  proper  appli¬ 
cation  now  as  when  your  correspondents  commenced  to  discuss  the 
matter;  for  the  reason  that  both  “Thinker”  and  “Non-Believer”  have 
been  going  to  extremes.  I  would  recommend  them  to  neither  give  liquid 
manure  when  the  soil  is  saturated  with  moisture  nor  when  it  is 
dust-dry,  for  the  reason  that  there  may  be  waste  in  both  cases. 

Your  correspondent  “  S.”  complains  of  the  bad  colouring  of  Mrs. 
Pince  Grape.  Here  it  colours  admirably  in  a  late  vinery.  Necessity 
compels  us  to  employ  heat  rather  early  in  the  season,  our  house  being 
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heated  by  a  flue,  which  acts  as  bottom  heat  to  a  number  of  cutting  boxes, 
in  which  we  strike  bedding  plants  with  a  pane  of  glass  over  each  box. 
As  soon  as  our  necessary  stock  of  plants  is  propagated  fire  heat  is  discon¬ 
tinued,  consequently  the  Grapes  have  a  long  season  to  ripen,  which  is,  I 
think,  the  secret  of  the  well-colouring  of  the  best  flavoured  late  black 
Grape  Mrs.  Pince. — W.  O.,  Fata  Island,  Cork. 


GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Will  you  kindly^  acknowledge  through  the  Journal  the  following  sub¬ 
scriptions  collected  by  myself  and  my  neighbour  Mr.  Swaine  (cashier  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire)  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution  Augmentation  of  Pension  Fund?  My  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  Mr.  Swaine,  who  is  well  known  to  many  gardeners,  for  the  valuable 
help  he  has  rendered  in  getting  this  sum  together. — Owen  Thomas,  Chats- 
worth  Gardens,  Chesterfield. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  list  of 
sixty-eight  contribui^rs  of  £10  19.?.  4  J  ,  which  liat  has  been  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Cutler,  the  Secretary  of  the  Institu  ion,  and  we  thank  Mr.  Thomas 
and  all  who  have  aided  him  in  the  laudable  endeavour  of  supporting  a 
fcnd  for  so  worthy  an  object.] 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

L.elia  anceps. — Orchids  in  many  gardens  are  represented  by 
single  specimens  of  many  varieties  in  preference  to  cultivating 
several  plants  of  good  and  useful  kinds.  The  variety  under  notice 
is  worth  growing  in  quantity,  for  it  flowers  with  great  freedom  during 
the  winter  months,  and  is  without  exception  one  of  the  most  lovely 
Orchids  in  cultivation.  It  is  questionable  if  any  Orchid  flowers  are 
more  delicate  in  colour  or  graceful  in  appearance,  for  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  slender  stem  about  18  inches  in  length  from  the  top  of 
the  pseudo-bulb.  The  flowers  on  each  stem  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  which  are  fully  3  to  4  inches  across.  In  colour  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  rosy-lilac,  and  the  lip  deep  purple.  While  in  flower, 
if  kept  in  a  cool  dry  house,  the  flowers  will  last  in  good  condition  for 
a  month. 

This  Orchid  does  well  in  either  pots,  pans,  baskets,  or  upon  blocks 
of  wood,  but  in  the  two  latter  require  more  attention  in  the  supply 
of  water.  To  grow  and  flower  this  Orchid  successfully  it  should  be 
exposed  to  more  light  and  air  than  many  Orchids  require,  especially 
as  it  nears  the  completion  of  growth.  Strong  sunshine  only  should 
be  kept  from  it  to  prevent  the  browning  and  disfigurement  of  its 
foliage.  At  the  same  time  every  ray  of  light  possible  should  be 
admitted.  If  at  all  practicable  these  plants  may  be  suspended  from 
the  roof  at  one  end  of  the  house  where  shade  can  be  applied  later  in 
the  day  and  removed  earlier  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  majority 
of  Orchids.  During  the  season  of  growth  a  night  temperature  of 
60'’  to  65°,  according  to  external  conditions,  should  be  maintained, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  A  good  circulation  of  air  must  be  provided 
daily,  and  while  at  rest  a  temperature  of  50°  is  ample,  and  even  5° 
lower  while  in  flower  will  prove  beneficial.  A  liberal  supply  of  water 
should  be  given  during  the  season  of  activity,  and  a  moderately  moist 
atmosphere  maintained.  While  at  rest  no  more  water  is  needed  than 
IS  sufficient  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  fresh  and  plump. 

When  grown  on  blocks  an  addition  of  a  little  sphagnum  moss 
only  is  needed  to  assist  in  retaining  moisture  about  their  roots.  If 
grown  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets  liberal  drainage  should  be  employed, 
and  the  plants  potted  in  flbry  peat,  with  lumps  of  charcoal  freely 
intermixed  with  about  one-third  of  sphagnum  moss.  The  charcoal 
should  be  used  in  large  pieces,  which  not  only  assists  in  securing 
perfect  drainage,  but  the  roots  cling  to  them.  Potting  may  be  done 
directly  the  plants  have  fairly  staned  into  growth,  and  in  this  opera¬ 
tion  care  should  be  taken  to  elevate  the  plants  well  above  the  rim 
of  the  pots  or  pans.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  material  about  the 
roots  is  kept  in  a  perfectly  sweet  condition,  or  the  plants  will  soon 
decline  in  health  and  vigour.  If  the  peat  used  is  tough  and  flbry, 
and  the  moss  kept  towards  the  surface,  so  that  it  can  be  replaced 
when  growth  commences,  repotting  will  not  be  needed  annually. 
When  the  peat,  however,  becomes  decomposed  it  must  be  very  care¬ 
fully  removed,  the  small  particles  of  soil  washed  out  and  fresh 
supplied.  This  with  care  can  be  accomplished  without  giving  the 
plants  larger  pans  or  baskets. 

LiELiA  AUTUMNALis. — This  is  another  charming  variety  that  is 
worth  growing  in  numbers  in  any  good  garden  where  choice  flowers 
for  cutting  are  in  demand.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  most  useful  Orchid  that  can  be  grown,  for  it  flowers  during 
the  dull  sunless  months  of  winter.  Its  flowers  are  larger  in  size  than 
those  of  L.  anceps,  and  even  more  striking  in  colour.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  purple,  the  lip  rose  and  white,  with  yellow  in  the  centre. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  a  slender  stem  about  15  inches  in  length 
from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  the  same  as  L.  anceps,  but  more 
flowers  generally  are  produced  from  each  spike.  The  number  of 
flowers  on  each  varies  from  five  to  eight,  according  to  the  strength  and 
condition  of  the  plants.  The  flowers  under  favourable  conditions 


last  about  half  the  length  of  time  of  those  of  the  preceding  variety. 
This  plant  can  be  successfully  grown  under  the  treatment  and  con¬ 
ditions  recommended  for  L.  anceps  ;  in  fact,  if  practicable  should 
be  given  a  little  lower  temperature,  say  5°,  but  this  is  not  of  great 
importance,  for  it  appears  to  do  admirably  when  subject  to  the  same 
treatment.  It  can  be  grown  in  pots,  pans,  baskets,  or,  better  still, 
upon  blocks  of  wood  suspended  from  the  roof.  If  on  the  latter  a 
little  moss  about  the  roots  is  all  that  is  needed,  but  if  in  baskets  peat 
fibre  and  charcoal  should  be  used.  When  grown  in  either  of  the 
latter  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  by  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water  during  the  season  of  active  growth.  During 
rest  it  should  be  treated  the  same  as  L.  anceps. — B. 


The  weather  is  now  assuming  a  more  wintry  character,  and 
the  first  sharp  frost  of  the  season  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  occurred  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  when  the  temperature 
registered  in  the  suburbs  varied  from  10°  to  14°  below  freezing  point. 

-  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  has  been  awarded 

to  Professor  Oliver  of  the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  for  his  botanical 
investigations  and  services  rendered  in  the  classification  of  plants. 

-  Chrysanthemums  at  Slough. — Mr.  Charles  Turner  ha§  long 

enjoyed  the  reputation  of  doing  everything  that  he  undertakes  well,  and 
the  numerous  visitors  who  have  inspected  the  Royal  Nursery  during  the 
present  month  will  admit  having  seen  a  right  royal  display  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  Three  thousand  plants  are  flowering  there,  filling  three 
large  houses.  Almost  every  variety  in  cultivation  is  represented  in  a 
manner  that  shows  its  distinct  individuality,  and  the  aggregate  effect 
produced  by  such  a  large  number  of  admirably  grown  plants  must  have 
been  gorgeous  when  the  blooms  were  fresh.  It  is  striking  now,  even 
when  many  of  them  are  fading. 

-  In  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’  Nurseries,  Swanley,  there  are 

two  span-roofed  houses,  each  100  feet  long,  filled  with  White  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  two  of  the  varieties  which  are  largely  represented 
are  of  remarkable  merit.  One  of  these  is  the  double-flowered  La  Cygne, 
which  was  recently  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It 
has  neat  full  blooms,  borne  in  compact  trusses,  freely  produced,  and  the 
general  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and  sturdy.  The  other  is  Queen  of 
the  Belgians,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  single  white  yet  obtained. 
The  blooms  are  large,  of  excellent  form,  pure  white,  very  clear  and 
good,  the  trusses  large  and  borne  well  above  the  foliage,  so  that  they 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  Both  will  become  great  favourites  with 
cultivators. 

- The  fifty-third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Essex  Field  Club 

will  be  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Loughton  Public  Hall,  Loughtoni 
Essex,  on  Saturday,  November  29th,  1884,  at  7  p.m.  The  following 
papers,  as  well  as  shorter  notes,  will  be  read  , — 1,  “  A  Hint  on  the 
Vitality  of  Seeds,”  by  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.  2,  ”  First  Report  on  the 
Denehole  Explorations  at  Hangman’s  Wood,  near  Grays,  Essex,”  by 
T.  V.  Holmes,  F.G.S.,  and  William  Cole.  The  attendance  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject  of  Deneholes  and  allied  relics  is  particularly  re¬ 
quested.  The  hall  will  be  open  at  6.30  P.M.  for  the  convenience  of 
exhibitors.  As  stated  in  former  circulars,  every  facility  will  be  aff  jrded 
to  those  bringing  microscopes  and  specimens,  Ac.  The  hall  is  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Loughton  railway  station,  and  the  usual 
reduction  on  return  tickets  may  be  claimed  at  Liverpool  Street,  Strat¬ 
ford,  and  Woodford  stations. 

-  Red-spotted  Potatoes. — On  examining  the  Potatoes  earthed 

up  on  the  Jensenian  plan  at  Chiswick,  many  tubers  were  found  to  be 
spotted  internally  with  reddish  brown,  no  symptom  of  the  disease  being 
visible  at  the  surface.  A  large  proportion  of  certain  crops,  both  in 
Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  have  this  autumn  been  found  to  be  unsaleable 
from  this  cause,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  detecting  this 
disease  externally.  The  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  be  glad  of  any  information  on  this  subject,  especially  as  to 
(1)  the  amount  of  crop  thus  diseased,  (2)  the  character  of  the  soil, 
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(3)  nature  and  quality  of  the  manure  used,  (4)  whether  early  or  late  varieties 
are  most  attacked,  (5)  name  of  the  varieties  most  affected.  The  disease 
appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  “  Potato  disease,”  from 
which  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Communications  are  requested 
to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Drayton  House,  Ealing. 

- Mr.  F.  Bull,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Darby,  Esq.,  Brymbo,  Den¬ 
bigh,  sends  us  some  good  blooms  of  Niphetos  Roses,  also  sprays  of 
Bouvardia  Hogarth  from  the  stove  and  the  greenhouse  to  show  the 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  produced  in  different  temperatures. 
Those  from  the  greenhouse  are  of  a  much  richer  and  brighter  shade,  but 
the  truss  is  smaller.  A  good  truss  of  the  double  white  Bouvardia  Alfred 
Neuner  also  accompanies  these  mentioned. 

- Tea  Roses  in  November. — It  should  have  been  stated  in  the 

report  of  the  Winchester  Show  last  week  that  the  remarkable  Tea  Rose 
there  referred  to,  and  for  which  a  certificate  of  excellence  was  awarded 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Flight.  All  the  blooms  except  one  bunch  were 
gathered  from  the  open  garden  on  the  17th  inst. 

- The  Tobacco  Plantations  op  Southern  Hungary  are 

threatened  by  a  terrible  pest — viz.,  the  so-called  wireworm,  which 
differs  from  the  ordinary  Tobacco  worm,  inasmuch  as  it  enters  the 
stem  of  the  plant  just  above  the  root,  and  then  works  its  destructive 
way  right  up  to  the  flowers.  Plants  thus  attacked  yield  no  Tobacco 
whatever,  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  shortly  after  the  worm  has 
attacked  the  stem.  The  Tobacco  worm  merely  attacks  the  root.  The 
large  plantations  of  Maslak,  which  are  celebrated  for  their  excellent 
produce,  have  been  nearly  all  destroyed  this  year  by  the  wireworm, 
while  in  other  districts  the  Tobacco  worm  has  done  much  damage. — 
{Nature.') 

-  A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  :  — “  Without  detracting  one  iota  from 

the  merits  of  the  other  successful  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Journal,  I  think  the  achievements  of  Mr.  C.  Gibson^ 
gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  Mitcham,  worth  recording. 
We  know  what  a  strain  it  is  to  most  exhibitors  to  stage  one  stand  of 
forty-eight  good  exhibition  blooms,  distinct.  It  is  more  diflficult  to  get  a 
second  forty-eight  at  the  same  time,  and  more  difficult  still  to  get  a  third 
forty-eight,  and  there  are  but  very  few  growers  could  cut  a  fourth  forty- 
eight — all,  we  might  say,  simultaneously.  This  Mr.  Gibson  has  done, 
running  a  very  close  second  for  two  of  the  most  valuable  prizes  offered 
in  this  country  for  cut  blooms,  and  winning  the  other  two  on  the  same 
days — viz.,  Croydon  and  Brighton.  He  is  a  good  cultivator,  very  un¬ 
assuming,  very  pleased  of  course  to  win,  but  one  of  the  best  losers  I  ever 
met  with.”  [We  have  admired  the  exhibits  referred  to,  and  congratu¬ 
late  Mr.  Gibson  on  his  great  and  meritorious  achievement.] 

-  Owing  to  the  great  pressure  on  our  space  several  reports  of 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  which  arrived  late  have  had  to  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  we  can  only  give  them  brief  mention  in  the  following  notes: — 

-  The  Chelmsford  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  held  on 

Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  in  the  Corn  Exchange  of  that  town,  proved 
a  great  success,  a  large  number  of  competitors  entering  and  staging  good 
plants  and  blooms.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  especially 
good,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son  taking  the  chief  prize  for  a  well-arranged 
and  excellent  collection.  Mr.  T.  Harris  of  Chelmsford  showed  an 
admirable  group  of  fine-foliage  plants,  and  several  other  contributors 
added  much  to  the  beauty  of  this  portion  of  the  Show.  The  cut  blooms 
were  generally  good,  and  the  competition  was  very  keen,  particularly 
with  twelve  incurved  and  six  incurved,  of  which  a  dozen  and  fourteen 
stands  respectively  were  shown.  Remarkably  fine  were  the  six  blooms 
of  Madame  C.  Audiguier  from  Mr.  H.  Lister,  gardener  to  Lord  Brooke, 
Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow,  for  which  he  gained  the  first  prize  in  a  large 
class  ;  and  fine  as  this  variety  has  been  shown  this  season,  Mr.  Lister’s 
blooms  have  scarcely  been  excelled.  Other  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
Brazier,  Tunbridge,  and  W.  Dance.  Fruits  were  well  represented,  Apple? 
and  Pears  being  largely  shown,  Messrs.  Gadd  and  Lister  taking  the 
leading  prizes. 

-  The  Brixton  Hill  and  Streatham  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 

Exhibition  this  year  was  superior  to  any  that  had  been  held  before.  The 
competition  in  both  the  cut-bloom  and  plant  classes  was  keen,  and  a 
most  interesting  display  was  provided.  Specimen  plants  are  always  good 
here,  and  the  chief  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  Cherry,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gabriel,  Streatham;  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  gardener  to  T.  Bass,  Esq.,  Roupell 
Park ;  and  Mr.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.  Cut  blooms 


were  grand  throughout,  and  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were 
nine  collections  staged.  The  post  of  honour  was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Streatham.  Mr.  Green,  gardener 
to  H.  Russell,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  Glide, 
gardener  to  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Upper  Tooting,  was  a  very  good  third. 
Almost  as  many  collections  represented  the  class  for  twenty-four  cut 
blooms,  incurved,  and  at  the  head  Mr.  Salter  was  again  placed  first  with 
grand  examples.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Orchids,  together 
with  fruit  and  vegetables,  helped  to  make  a  most  interesting  display, 
which  required  a  larger  building. 

-  The  Northampton  Show  was  held  on  November  19th  and 

20th,  and  surpassed  any  of  its  thirteen  predecessors  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  exhibits,  and  the  general  arrangements  gave  every  satisfaction^ 
The  plants  were  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the  Com  Exchange,  while 
on  long  tables  the  cut  flowers.  Primulas,  &c.,  were  arranged.  For  six 
large-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  incurved,  Mr.  Rollings,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Longhurst,  Abingdon  Rectory,  was  an  excellent  first ;  his 
plants  were  neatly  trained  and  well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage  and 
good  flowers.  Mr.  Gwilliam,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sheppard,  Billing  Road, 
Northampton,  was  placed  second  ;  and  Mr.  Rowe,  Sheep  Street,  third, 
both  exhibiting  very  creditable  collections.  In  other  plant  classes 
Messrs,  Manning,  Lower  Mount ;  L.  Spencer,  Lower  Thrift  Street;  Mr. 
R.  Sear,  Cowper  Street ;  Mr.  F.  Dawson,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Turner, 
Cliftonville  ;  and  Mr.  Oram,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitworth,  Dallington 
House,  were  the  prizetakers.  Cut  blooms  were  very  numerously  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  the  premier  position  for  twenty-four  incurved  fell  to  Mr. 
Berry,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Levin  and  Melville,  Roehampton 
who  had  well-finished  flowers.  Japanese  were  good,  and  formed  a  most 
interesting  feature.  For  eighteen  distinct,  open,  there  were  about  a 
dozen  collections  staged,  first  honours  being  secured  by  Mr.  Berry.  In 
the  class  for  twelve,  distinct,  Mr.  Miller  secured  the  first  prize  with  fine 
blooms.  Vegetables  and  miscellaneous  exhibits  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Show. 

-  The  Gravesend  and  North  Kent  Chrysanthemum  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  their  eleventh  annual  Show  at  the  Milton  Hall,  Gravesend, 
on  November  12th  and  13th.  It  was  a  great  success  in  every  way,  the 
competition  in  all  the  classes  being  remarkably  keen.  Owing  to  the 
fine  weather  and  great  attractions  of  the  Show,  the  attendance  far  sur¬ 
passed  any  previous  occasion.  One  great  feature  of  the  Show  was  the 
splendid  display  of  cut  blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  gardener  to 
Dr.  Baker,  The  Deodars,  Meopham,  who  repeated  his  successes  of  last 
year  by  carrying  off  nearly  all  the  first  prizes  with  magnificent  specimens. 
These  were  greatly  admired,  and  it  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence  that 
Mr.  Phillips  should  have  taken  exactly  the  same  number  of  prizes 
(thirteen),  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  at  the  same  Show  last  year.  Mr, 
Etherington  of  Manor  House,  Swanscombe,  closely  followed  the  first 
prizetaker  with  good  even  blooms  of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties- 
Another  great  centre  of  attraction  was  the  table  decorations,  and  here 
again  Mr.  Phillips  took  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Richardson,  gardener  to  S  r 
James  Ferguson,  being  a  very  good  second.  There  was  also  an  excellent 
display  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  with  the  former  Mr.  Phillips  was 
again  to  the  fore,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Richardson.  The 
specimen  plants  were  simply  grand  in  foliage  and  flower,  both  in  the 
gardener  and  amateur  classes.  The  Committee  and  Mr.  Fairey,  the 
Secretary,  worked  very  hard,  and  they  are  to  be  congi'atulated  on 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner. 

- In  a  brief  note  respecting  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum 

Show  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Comfort,  Knowle  Hall  Gardens,  received  the 
credit  of  taking  third  prize  in  the  large  class  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  G.  Neal,  gardener  to  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton, 
Oxon,  was  third,  and  Mr.  Comfort  fourth. 

-  The  Sheffield  Show  was  held  on  November  24th  and  25th, 

in  the  Cutler’s  Hall,  Sheffield.  It  is  limited  to  members  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  consequently,  viewed  as  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show,  it  is  in  no  way  equal,  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
plants  and  flowers  exhibited,  to  the  Show  held  in  Chesterfield.  What 
was  lacking  in  Chrysanthemums  was  to  a  great  extent,  however,  made 
up  by  the  miscellaneous  exhibits.  Splendid  groups  of  foliage  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants  were  lent  by  each  of  the  local  nurserymen,  conspicuous 
amongst  which  were  those  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  Hands- 
worth  Nurseries  ;  B.  Crossland,  Richmond  ;  Hirman  Shaw,  Richmond 
and  S.  W.  Seagrave,  Gleadless.  Primulas  were  remarkably  good,  and 
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contributed  in  large  numbers,  the  principal  prizetakers  in  this  section 
being  Mr.  T.  Marsden,  gardener  to  F.  Hobson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Stimp- 
son,  gardener  to  —  Craven,  Esq.  In  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums, 
the  first  prize  for  twenly-four  incurved  was  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Prouting, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Howson,  with  neat  but  very  small  blooms.  Second, 
Mr.  J.  Thomas,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Leng,  Esq.,  with  very  similar  blooms. 
For  twelve  incurved  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  taken  by  the  same 
exhibitors,  but  in  this  case  Mr.  J.  Thomas  was  placed  first.  The  finest 
blooms  in  the  Show  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Brewer,  gardener  to  W.  Colver, 
Esq.,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  for  six  and  three,  and  for  premier 
bloom  in  both  incurved  and  Japanese  classes.  The  specimen  plants 
were  generally  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  with  the  exception  of  those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Austin,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Allcard,  Esq.,  unworthy  of 
comment.  During  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  Show,  a  considerable 
number  of  people  paid  for  admission,  so  that  the  Committee  believed  the 
financial  success  was  assured,  consequently  we  may  hope  they  will  in 
future  shows  adopt  a  more  open  and  liberal  policy. 

-  “  L.,”  writes — “  Mr.  Davis  of  Camberwell  has  a  new  Japanese 

Chrysanthemum  named  Hero  of  Midlothian,  which  appears  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  likely  to  be  a  useful  variety.  It  is  a  seedling  which,  I  believe, 
has  flowered  this  season  for  the  first  time,  the  several  blooms  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  being  of  good  size  and  substance  and  excellent  colour.  The  florets 
are  broad  and  flat,  something  of  the  L’Africaine  style,  but  of  a  much 
brighter  and  more  pleasing  shade  of  reddish  crimson.  It  certainly 
seems  to  be  better  entitled  to  the  designation  ‘  Crimson  Elaine '  than 
that  variety.” 

THE  LEEK  EOSE  SOCIETY  AND  GUMMINQ  ROSES. 

I  HAVE  read  a  “Puzzled  Inquirer’s”  questions  several  times,  but  I 
fail  to  see  that  these  questions  have  anything  to  do  with  the  present  dis¬ 
agreeable  subject.  I  know  nothing  of  Leek  or  its  Rose  Society,  and  even 
supposing  all  “  Puzzled  Inquirer’s”  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  make  gumming  Roses  legitimate.  The  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  Leek  Rose  Society  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
unless  it  be  so  far  as  this,  that  if  all  these  doings  now  charged  against  the 
Society  and  its  Hon.  Secretary  were  known  to  the  officials  of  the  National 
Rose  S3cietyit  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  did  not  on  that 
score  alone  decline  to  have  such  a  Society  affiliated.  By  affiliation  any 
known  offences  seem  to  me  condoned,  and  the  affiliated  Society  had  every 
right  to  feel  that  in  submitting  any  point  to  the  parent  Society  it  would 
receive  careful  consideration  at  their  hands  ;  and  seeing  that  one  rule  of 
the  Leek  Society  was  that  Roses  should  be  exhibited  as  “  cut  from  the 
plant,”  what  can  this  mean  but  that  attempts  at  deception  were  to  be 
punished  ?  I  am  not  saying  that  this  careful  consideration  was  not  given, 
but  I  think  many  Rose  exhibitors  will,  like  myself,  fail  to  see  the  justice 
of  the  late  decision,  judging  the  case  by  such  documents  as  have  seen  the 
light. 

Further,  supposing  all  the  doings  in  question  are  justly  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Leek  Society,  if  they  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
desire  now  to  act  uprightly,  it  is  rather  hard  to  retaliate  by  raking  up 
the  past.  The  convert  is,  as  a  rule,  zealous,  and  bow  could  they  better 
show  they  were  in  earnest  in  their  endeavour  than  by  taking  action  on 
the  first  delinquent  ?— Joseph  Hinton. 


SEAWEED  DECORATIONS. 

At  the  Show  of  Chrysanthemums  held  in  Lindfield  was  an  exhibit 
which  attracted  much  attention.  A  table  was  decorated  with  seaweeds, 
corals,  &c.,  and  was  considered  to  be  Bpecially  suitable  for  yachts  and 
vessels  at  sea,  where  flowers  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  centre  of  this 
table  was  a  very  elegant  gla'^s  epergne,  filled  with  the  light  seaweeds 
gracefully  hanging  down.  Four  dishes  were  filled  with  fruits  made  of 
corals,  shells,  and  seaweeds.  These  were  enclosed  by  sprays  of  seaweed 
laid  round  the  table.  The  specimen  glasses  were  filled  with  light  sprays 
of  seaweeds,  the  salt-cellars  consisting  of  shells  tastefully  ornamented. 
This  novel  way  of  using  seaweeds,  &c.,  was  first  introduced  (so  I  am 
informed)  by  Mr.  M.  Smout  of  Hastings  about  four  years  ago.  On  the 
table  were  several  shells  similar  to  the  one  I  have  sent  you.  Sprays  of 
the  article  were  being  freely  sold  for  buttonholes  and  ladies’  hats.  I 
think  these  ornaments  would  be  very  useful  in  large  establishments 
where  a  change  of  decorations  is  wanted  occasionally.  I  should  like  to 
know  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed  shell. — A.  J.  Brown. 

[The  shell  with  the  attached  seaweeds  is  charming'y  beautiful,  and 
admirably  adapted  fur  table  decoration.  It  is  surprisiog  these  seaweed 
decorations  are  not  exhibited  at  the  London  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows.] 


GILBERT’S  UNIVERSAL  SAVOY. 

A  winter  vegetable  as  succulent  and  delicately  flavoui’ed  as  Green 
Peas,  of  easy  culture,  and  perfectly  hardy,  had  long,  or  rather  had 
always  been  wanted,  till  Mr.  Gilbert  gave  us  his  Chou  de  Burghley,  and 
I  must  own  that  when  I  first  tasted  it  and  felt  conviction  stealing  upon 
me  that  in  it  we  undoubtedly  had  a  vegetable  quite  worthy  to  rank  as 


high  in  general  estimation  as  the  best  dish  of  Champion  of  England  Pea 
that  ever  was  cooked,  I  was  sensible  of  a  doubt  of  the  possibility  that 
so  delicious  a  vegetable  would  prove  really  hardy.  That  doubt  has 
long  been  set  at  rest,  and  I  now  regard  Chou  de  Burghley  as  chief  of 
all  green  vegetables  in  winter,  and  of  which  an  abundant  supply  is  quite 
indispensable.  But  we  are  not  to  depend  upon  it  alone,  for  in  Gilbert’s 
Universal  Savoy  we  have  another  winter  vegetable  equally  delicate  in 
flavour,  with  as  compact  and  firm  a  heart  as  any  other  sort  of  Savoy. 
Nothing  among  vegetables  could  be  more  delicious  than  a  couple  of  it 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  recently  sent  me  to  taste,  and  I  confidently  predict 
that  the  old  race  of  Savoys  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  estimate  correctly  how  great  a  boon  this  new  race  of  hardy 
winter  vegetables  must  prove  to  all  gardeners,  but  especially  to  those  to 
whom  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  supply  of  forced  vegetables  is  a 
difficult,  often  an  impossible  matter. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


MRS.  PINCE  GRAPE. 

At  page  460  “  J.  J.”  says,  “  I  do  not  think  the  day  far  distant  when 
it  (Mrs.  Pince)  will  take  the  place  of  Lady  Downe’s.”  As  a  grower  of 
both  varieties  in  question  I  venture  to  give  my  experience.  Our  Vines 
are  strong,  healthy,  and  about  fifteen  years  old.  When  I  took  charge 
of  them  six  years  ago  I  found  the  Vines  in  two  large  span-roofed  vineries 
were  badly  infested  with  what  I  believe  is  commonly  called  the  kidney 
fungus,  at  any  rate  there  was  not  a  bunch  of  Grapes  fit  for  use ;  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  June  too.  The  Hamburghs  were  foxy ;  the  Muscats, 
Lady  Downe’s,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  Gros  Colman,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
I  forget  how  many  more  varieties,  were  all  alike  spotted  and  shanked  to 
the  extent  indicated. 

Being  a  young  hand  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  but  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  would  lift  and  replant  all  of  them — a  hard  task,  too, 
thought  I— and  keep  up  a  supply.  However,  in  four  years  I  had  gone 
from  one  end  of  the  range  to  the  other,  and  lifted  every  Vine,  replanted 
them  in  good  stiff  loam  and  brick  rubbish  while  the  leaves  were  on  them, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  I  can  now  show  two  houses  of  as  good  Vines  as 
anyone  could  wish  to  see. 

Mrs.  Pince  is  as  well  coloured  as  need  be,  carrying  a  beautiful  bloom 
on  fine  well-shaped  bunches,  but  that  “the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  take  the  place  of  Lady  Downe’s  ”  as  a  late  keeper  I  very  much 
doubt.  May  I  ask  “  J.  J.”  if  he  has  ever  tried  the  plan  of  keeping  a 
little  air  on  at  all  seasons  for  the  good  of  her  ladyship’s  health  ?  If  not,  I 
can  assure  him  that  a  piece  of  hexagon  netting  tacked  over  his  ventilators 
will  enable  him  to  leave  them  open  a  little  at  aU  times  ;  and  if  the  roots 
of  his  Vines  are  in  good  condition  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  preventing 
the  so-called  scaling,  to  which  this  grandest  of  all  late  Grapes  is  so  liable. 
— Titch. 


THE  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  OUR  GARDEN  CROPS. 

THE  POTATO. 

Those  books  in  which  the  culture  of  the  Potato  is  fully 
described  furnish  us  with  a  formidable  list  of  its  insect  enemies, 
and  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  every  gardener  that  the  plant  itself  and 
its  tubers  offer  attractions  to  a  variety  of  species,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  unseen  during  some  seasons,  and  others  occur  in 
too  small  numbers  usually  to  occasion  material  damage.  All 
these  foes  of  the  Potato,  or  nearly  all,  have  passed  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  since  the  appearance  of  that  terrible 
plague  of  our  crops,  the  Potato  murrain.  Careful  and  repeated 
observations,  made  by  men  of  acknowledged  skill,  attribute  this 
to  the  spread  of  a  fungus  called  Peronospora  infestans,  though 
probably  this  is  not  the  sole  pest,  but  the  leading  one  amongst 
several  of  vegetable  nature.  For  a  good  while  after  the  first 
outbreak  of  this  mysterious  malady  many  persons  believed  and 
asserted  that  insects  had  something  to  do  with  it,  if  they  were 
not  its  direct  cause.  The  genus  Aphis  w'as  more  particularly 
under  reproach.  As  we  shall  show  hereafter  there  is  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  fungus  and  the  insect  suspected.  This  only 
can  be  said,  that  any  severe  insect  attacks,  by  their  weakening 
effect  upon  the  pi  int,  might  render  it  likely  to  become  the  victim 
of  the  former.  The  Potato  has  the  repute  of  furnishing  the 
favourite  food  of  the  caterpillar  of  our  largest  native  moth — our 
largest  insect  indeed,  the  death’s  head  sphinx  (Acherontia  Atro- 
pos)  also  rather  singularly,  but  not  unreasonably,  called  the 
“bee  tiger.”  We  introduce  it  here  because  it  has  long  had  the 
prominent  place  amongst  the  insects  of  the  Potato,  owing  to  its 
size  and  peculiarities,  but  this  caterpillar  is  seldom  plentiful 
enough  to  be  harmful.  Of  course  each  individual  consumes  a 
large  number  of  leaves  during  its  progress  from  the  egg  to 
maturity.  Besides  the  Potato,  it  feeds  upon  the  common  Night¬ 
shade  of  our  hedges,  now  and  then  on  Privet  or  the  Tea  Tree 
(Lycium  barbarum)  and  not  unfrequently  upon  one  of  the  Jessa¬ 
mines.  One  circumstance  in  its  history  seems  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  its  increase.  What  might  be  styled  the  pi’oper  season  for 
the  emergence  of  the  moths  is  June  or  July,  the  eggs  then  laid 
produce  caterpillars  that  feed  through  August  and  September. 
But  the  late  Edward  Newman  discovered  that  mostly  a  part  of 
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eacli  brood  leaves  tbe  chrysalis  in  Octobei’,  or  even  later,  and  the 
females  amongst  them  are  invariably  barren.  This  insect  has 
rich  brown  wings,  finely  mottled  and  banded  in  lighter  tints. 
The  skull-like  markings  on  the  thorax  at  once  distinguish  it  from 
every  other  species,  and  they  have  been  the  origin  of  much 
superstitious  remark.  It  differs  also  from  the  rest  of  the  sphinx 
moths  in  having  a  very  short  proboscis  or  tongue,  therefore  it 
cannot  obtain  honey  as  they  do,  which  explains  one  penchant  of 
the  species  that  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Improbable 
as  it  may  appear  (and  hence  the  supposed  fiction  was  for  some 
time  denounced  by  many  naturalists)  the  death’s  head  moth  or 
bee  tiger  enters  the  hives  of  bees  for  the  sake  of  regaling  itself 
upon  the  honey  they  store.  This,  however,  happens  chiefly  in 
South  Europe,  where  the  moth  is  commoner,  and  the  construction 
of  the  old-fashioned  hives  favours  these  intrusions. 

Occasionally  the  caterpillar  of  the  death’s  head  moth  has  been 
found  feeding  upon  the  leaves  by  day,  but  its  wont  is  to  enter 
the  earth  after  sunrise,  or  to  repose  on  the  surface  hidden  by  the 
lower  leaves,  resuming  its  operation  of  eating  at  or  about  twi¬ 
light.  It  is  seldom  seen  while  young.  The  specimens  that  are  now 
and  then  obtained  by  entomologists  from  farm  labourers  are  gene¬ 
rally  almost  full-grown,  these  having,  perhaps,  been  discovered 
during  the  operation  of  digging.  In  some  counties  the  creature  is 
popularly  known  as  a  “  lokus,”  science  and  spelling  being  both 
at  fault.  The  uneducated  mind  may  be  excused  for  entertaining 
apprehensions  of  this  caterpillar,  for  it  is  4,  or  even  5  inches  long 
when  full  grown,  and  bears  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  a 
peculiar  tubercled  horn.  In  colour  it  is  variable,  but  mostly 
yellowish,  dotted  over  with  numerous  black  points,  and  the  sides 
of  the  body  have  each  a  series  of  seven  blue  stripes,  which  meet 
upon  the  back.  When  annoyed  or  irritated  this  caterpillar  is 
said  to  have  the  power  of  producing  a  sound — quite  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstance  amongst  caterpillars— which  has  been 
compared  to  the  snap  of  an  electric  spai'k.  The  moth  also  has 
often  been  observed  to  squeak;  its  sound  is  like  a  cry,  loud,  shrill, 
and  plaintive.  How  it  is  produced,  or  that  made  by  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  is  rather  uncertain.  Should  it  be  suspected,  from  the 
aspect  of  a  Potato  field,  that  these  large  caterpillars  have  attacked 
the  leaves,  the  rows  must  be  searched  on  a  moonlight  night,  or 
by  the  aid  of  lamp  or  lantern,  when  the  insects  may  be  taken 
and  destroyed,  if  not  sent  to  some  entomologist. 

In  the  southern  and  western  suburbs  of  London  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  taken  the  moth  called  the  small  or  common  swift 
(Hepialus  lupulinus)  generally  about  gardens.  Its  appellation  is 
expressive  of  its  mode  of  flight,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  or 
perhaps  owing  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  odour,  it  is  a  species 
that  at  the  season  when  the  moths  are  on  the  wing,  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  adhering  by  scores  to  the  surface  of  freshly  tarred 
palings.  But  I  think  they  are  less  sensible  to  the  fascinations 
of  light  than  are  many  of  their  brethren,  and  quick  as  they  fly, 
it  is  not  difidcult  to  net  them  when  the  eye  has  got  used  to  watch 
them  at  dusk  on  a  Jime  evening.  The  sexes  are  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  female  being  nearly  all  brown,  the  male  darker  brown, 
with  shades  of  grey  and  white  spots.  The  caterpillar  of  this 
species  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  plants  from  the  autumn  until 
April  or  May.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  Latin 
specific  name  attaching  it  to  the  Hop.  It  lies  hid  at  the  roots  of 
the  species  of  Lamium  not  uncommonly,  and  in  gardens  it  is 
frequently  found  to  prefer  the  Potato  to  other  plants.  It  is 
about  an  inch  long  when  adult,  of  a  dull  white,  with  a  brown 
head,  and  a  hard  plate  behind  the  head  of  the  same  colour. 
This  is  a  caterpillar  possessed  of  stronger  vitality  than  the 
underground  feeders  belonging  to  the  Noctua  tribe  of  moths  ; 
doubtless  watering  with  a  weak  solution  of  paraffin  or  lime 
water,  and  applying  soot  or  gas  lime  to  the  surface,  would  be  of 
some  use  where  a  garden  crop  of  Potatoes  seemed  to  be  infested 
by  the  species,  which  is  less  likely  to  occur  upon  field  crops,  I 
fancy.  The  roots  of  the  Potato  chiefly,  not  the  tubers,  are  eaten 
by  it,  which  makes  it  more  Injurious,  yet  hardly  “very  de¬ 
structive,”  as  one  author  calls  this  common  swift,  since,  though 
common,  it  is  seldom  found  in  profusion  anywhere. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Heart-and-Bart  (Agrotis  exclamationis) 
is  found  upon  the  Potato  both  in  fields  and  gardens.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  detected  just  under  the  earth  feeding  upon  the  stem  of 
the  plant  or  its  crown,  at  other  times  the  tubers  are  the  object  of 
its  attack.  It  would  probably  be  its  habit  to  feed  upon  the  green 
parts  of  the  Potato  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and 
afterwards  to  go  deeper.  The  late  Potatoes  would  obviously 
suffer  more  than  those  dug  in  June  and  July,  for  this  caterpillar 
continues  to  feed  underground  till  September,  or  even  October. 
Then  the  chrysalis  state  is  entered,  which  lasts  through  the 
winter,  hence  by  turning  the  ground  well  over  at  that  season 
the  insects  are  not  usually  brought  to  the  surface,  and  many  wild 
birds  wir  devour  them,  as  also  will  poultry  if  they  have  oppor¬ 


tunity.  The  brownish  fleshy  caterpillar,  much  like  that  of  the 
Turnip  grub  (A.  Segetum)  also  eats  the  Turnip  and  Swede,  slices 
of  Potato  stuck  in  the  earth  being  used  as  traps  by  gardeners 
when  these  are  affected.  Probably  its  attacks  upon  this  plant 
are  often  ascribed  to  other  enemies  of  the  tubers,  which  are 
numerous  and  of  varied  habit.  And  in  the  genus  Agrotis  there 
are  several  species  beside  the  aboxe  which  have  subterranean 
caterpillars,  whose  tastes  lead  them  to  devour  sundry  roots  of 
our  gardens,  and  the  Potato  is  occasionally  selected  by  them. — 
Entomologist. 


PRUNING  ROSES  IN  AUTUMN. 

In  many  instances  inexperienced  growers  whose  Roses  have  made 
shoots  4  feet  and  5  feet  in  length  during  the  summer  and  autumn  aie 
tempted  to  cut  them  back  with  the  view  of  making  them  look  tidy  during 
the  winter.  Others  have  an  impression  that  when  the  wood  has  been 
formed  and  matured  the  sooner  it  is  pruned  the  better  ;  but  all  pruning 
in  autumn  is  a  mistake,  and  should  never  be  done.  Its  injurious  effects 
may  not  be  seen  immediately,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  will 
become  disagreeably  visible  before  the  summer.  We  have  rarely  known 
long  uncut  well-ripened  Rose  shoots  injured  by  the  severity  of  any 
ordinary  winter,  but  when  they  were  cut  in  autumn  we  have  frequently 
seen  them  die  back  a  considerable  way  from  the  cut  part  in  passing 
through  a  winter  of  no  uncommon  severity,  while  intense  frosts  and  bad 
weather  killed  many  of  them.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  the  buds  at 
the  tops  of  Rose  shoots  always  start  into  growth  first  in  spring,  and  when 
the  weather  is  mild  in  February  the  young  shoots  on  the  tops  of  the 
tranches  may  become  some  inches  in  length  ;  but  the  keen  winds 
experienced  as  a  rule  in  March  destroy  these  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
chance  of  their  becoming  useful  ends.  It  is  after  this  that  tbe  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  cut  back  the  growths  until  sound  plump  buds 
are  reached  gladdens  the  cultivator  ;  but  with  autumn-pruned  plants  no 
benefits  of  this  kind  can  be  experienced,  as  they  are  cut  in  until  only  a 
few  buds  remain,  which  may  be  induced  to  start  prematurely  in  spring, 
when  they  are  killed.  If  not  quite  killed  these  early  growths  are  almost 
certain  to  be  checked,  and  fail  to  become  so  strong  or  bloom  so  freely  as 
later  growths. 

We  would  rather  see  our  Rose  buds  quite  dormant  about  the  beginning 
of  March  than  the  young  shoots  several  inches  in  length  in  April  and 
May  would  be  free  and  vigorous,  and  this  can  only  be  properly  managed 
by  entirely  avoiding  autumn  pruning.  Some  growths  may  be  so  long 
and  straggling  now  that  to  allow  them  to  remain  so  might  injure  the 
roots  of  the  plant  through  them  being  twisted  by  the  wind,  and  in  such 
cases  firm  staking  and  tying  is  best,  or  if  cutting  must  be  done  the  shoots 
should  only  be  shortened  back  without  going  so  deeply  into  the  wood  as 
to  call  it  pruning. — M.  M. 


SALVIA  GESNER^FLORA. 

Evert  autumn  for  I  cannot  remember  how  many  years  past  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  potting  up  from  the  open  ground  immense  pyramids  of 
this  fine  Salvia.  My  lot  has  fallen  in  a  place  where  not  only  a  full  display 
of  flowering  plants  are  required,  but  where  scarlet  is  expected  to  be  the 
prevailing  colour.  Now,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  set  a  conservatory 
ablaze  with  scarlet  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  but  the 
plants  which  above  all  others  are  capable  of  producing  it  are  Salvias. 
Scarlet  and  white  are  the  most  effective  colours  for  winter.  Roth  by  day¬ 
light  or  gaslight  they  are  alike  striking,  and  if  the  flowers  can  be  had  in 
elegant  sprays  they  are  doubly  useful  for  many  purposes  of  decoration  and 
in  giving  relief  to  the  formal  masses  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  &c.  For 
affording  floriferous  sprays  of  these  colours  my  staple  plants  have  long 
been  Deutzias  and  Salvias. 

Salvia  fulgens  is  now  in  full  beauty,  and  will  continue  until  the  end 
of  De  ember.  S.  splendens  will  continue  until  February,  and  by  that 
time  the  handsome  pillars  of  S.  gesneraeflora  will  be  in  their  zenith  of 
beauty,  lasting  until  April.  But  while  all  of  the  trio  are  useful,  the  one 
last  named  is  the  greatest  and  the  best. 

Very  commonly  are  these  plants  grown  in  pots  throughout  the  summer 
but  by  that  mode  of  culture  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  out  their  full 
beauty.  By  an  occasional  want  of  water  or  an  insufficient  amount  of 
food  the  foliage  loses  its  rich  green  tint,  and  the  plants  are  deprived  of 
half  their  attractions.  By  planting  out  in  deep  rich  ground  in  Maj^  and 
affording  occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  every  leaf  is  preserved  of  a 
full  deep  green,  and  the  spikes  are  produced  twice  the  size  of  those 
from  plants  which  have  been  grown  in  pots. 

By  striking  the  cuttings  in  March,  growing  carefully  on  rmtil  May> 
shifting  in  larger  pots  as  required,  and  subsequently  planting-out,  I  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  growing  plants  7  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  through 
near  the  ground,  and  tapering — as  they  will  do  without  any  pinching — to 
a  point.  Such  plants  from  February  to  April  have  few  equals  for  con¬ 
servatory  and  corridor  decoration,  and  their  cut  sprays  are  ever  in  request. 
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If  this  simple  mode  of  culture  was  generally  adopted  this  fine  plant  would 
he  seen  everywhere  where  large  plants  of  bright  fiowers  can  be  grown, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  rarely  met  with,  and  then  only  in  a  half-starved 
state. 

!Many  gardeners  do  not  know  the  plant,  and  not  a  few  confound  it 
with  S.  fulgens.  It  is,  however,  altogether  more  robust  than  the  last- 


sure  and  convenient  method  of  transmission — two  dozen  bulbs.  He  has 
drawn  my  attention  to  them,  and  as  mine  have  also  arrived,  I  conclude 
the  customary  first  consignment  direct  from  Japan  must  have  reached 
London.  I  have  been  getting  some  for  many  years,  and  never  remember 
to  have  seen  sounder,  heavier,  or  finer  L.  auratum  bulbs.  How  to  treat 
them  at  once  is  a  primary  consideration.  The  method  I  have  found 
most  successful  in  inducing  them  to  emit  roots  is  to  plunge  in  cocoa-nut 


Fig.  83. — SALVLi  GESNEB.EFLOEA. 


named  species,  having  larger  cordate-ovate  leaves,  with  an  acuminate 
point,  a]  the  leaves  of  S.  fulgens  being  much  narrower,  elongate-ovate,  i. 
The  flowers  grow  in  whorled  panicles  of  a  brilliant  light  scarlet  colour, 
and  are  much  larger  than  those  of  S.  fulgens.  Salvia  gesnerceflora  was 
introduced  from  Central  America  in  1840. 

This  brief  record  of  practice  is  the  best  reply  I  can  give  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents  who  are  seeking  information  on  this  exceedingly  useful  and 
easily  cultivated  plant. — Ex-Exhibitor. 


Treatment  of  Imported  Lilium  auratum.— A  friend  of  mine 
who  gave  his  order  some  time  ago  has  just  received  per  parcel  post— a  very 


fibre,  and  when  roots  begin  to  show  pot  up,  but  not  before.  Any  good 
rich  compost,  with  or  without  peat,  succeeds  with  me.  Too  much 
moisture  now  is  to  be  avoided. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 


JUDGING  TOMATOES. 

I  DO  not  wish  to  argue  the  question  with  Mr.  Iggulden  whether  or  not 
“  Tomatoes  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,”  because  it  is  not 
particularly  relevant  to  the  question  at  issue.  I  would,  however,  just  say 
that  perhaps  a  visit  to  Crosse  &  Blackwell’s  and  other  large  sauce 
manufactories  might  tend  to  modify  bis  opinion.  In  respect  to  the 
relative  flavour  of  outdoor  and  indoor  Tomatoes  I  can  only  say  that  with 
me  this  year  the  former  were  the  more  preferable.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
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I^gulden’s  question  whether  “when  judging  culinary  Apples  I  would 
take  the  exuibitor’s  word  as  to  the  value  of  any  culinary  Apple  with 
which  I  was  not  acquainted,”  I  would  answer  No.  In  this  respect  I 
would  prefer  to  exercise  my  own  judgment.  I  should,  therefore,  feel 
inclined  to  pass  them  over,  as  he  suggests,  in  favour  of  some  equally  good- 
looking  and  well-known  sorts  ;  and  I  would  do  precisely  similar  in 
judging  Tomatoes,  because,  like  culinary  Apples,  I  find  that  sometimes 
the  worst  flavoured  when  raw  are  the  best  when  cooked.  At  the  same 
time  I  see  no  special  objection  to  our  dessert  tables  being  embellished 
with  the  more  beautiful  and  best  flavoured  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  nor 
that  the  collections  of  fruit  at  our  exhibitions  should  not  be  enlivened 
with  the  same  varieties  ;  while  the  larger  and  best  culinary  varieties  I 
would,  as  hitherto,  place  in  the  collections  of  vegetables.  By  this  means 
Mr.  Iggulden’s  excellent  suggestion  would  not  only  be  acted  upon,  but  I 
believe  every  dyspeptic  subject,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few,  would  set 
a  high  value  on  his  efforts  to  popularise  this  beautiful  and  wholesome 
fruit.  I  have  less  scruples  in  writing  this  now,  as  I  have  just  been 
informed  by  a  gentleman  recently  returned  from  Canada,  that  there  every 
person  eats  Tomatoes  with  the  same  zest  and  frequency  as  we  do  Apples 
or  Oranges  in  this  country. — T.  Challis. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

YEOVIL,  Novembbu  ISth. 

This,  for  a  first  attempt,  must  he  chronicled  as  a  decided  success,  being 
in  fact  an  agreeable  surprise  to  all  interested.  The  idea  of  holding  a  show 
was  first  conceived  by  Mr.  Tite  of  Fairview,  Yeovil,  and  this  gentleman 
planned  the  schedule,  provided  the  prizes,  and  incurred  the  various  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  entirely  at  his  own  risk.  Several  well-wishers  lent  him 
material  assistance  in  arranging  the  Exhibition,  but  to  Mr.  Tite  belongs 
the  credit  of  what  in  every  respect  proved  a  most  interesting  and  successful 
experiment.  Next  season  it  is  proposed  to  offer  very  liberal  prizes,  more 
especially  for  cut  blooms,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  convenient  or  central 
position  of  Yeovil,  shou  d  result  in  the  attraction  of  one  of  the  best  all¬ 
round  displays  in  the  west  of  England. 

There  were  no  trained  plants  staged,  neither  is  this  to  he  regretted,  but 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  fairly  well  grown  conservatory  plants. 
The  best  represented  sorts  were  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Hiver  Flenri,  Dr. 
Masters,  Golden  Eagle,  Ethel,  Guernsey  Nugget,  White  Globe,  Mrs.  Bundle, 
and  Julie  Lagraviere,  and  the  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Cross¬ 
man,  gardener  to  J.  Bimton,  Esq. ;  Mr.  W.  Pollard,  gardener  to  H.  B. 
Batten,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  B.  Gillingham,  gardener  to  B.  Phelps,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  L. 
Russel,  gardener  to  Major  Aldworth;  Mr.  T.  Hannan,  gardener  to 
•T.  E.  Whitby,  Esq.  ;  and  J.  Bowles,  gardener  to  J.  R.  P.  Godden, 
Esq.  There  were  several  classes  provided  for  miscellaneous  plants, 
and  in  some  cases  the  exhibits  were  highly  meritorious.  Table  plants  were 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Appleby,  gardener  to  T.  W.  D.  Bide,  Esq.  ; 
and  W.  Pollard,  the  lat  er  having  some  remarkably  well-flowered  Gloxinias  ; 
Solanums  by  Messrs.  W.  Pollard  and  J.  H.  Cop,  gardener  to  J.  S.  W.  Erie 
Drax,  Esq. ;  Primulas  by  T.  Hannan,  and  G.  Gillingham ;  and  Cyclamens 
by  M'".  W.  Pollard.  A  considerable  number  of  healthy  fine-foliage  and 
flowering  plants  were  lent  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Davis,  nurseryman,  Yeovil,  and  other 
gentlemen  kindly  sent  plants,  all  of  which  contributed  materially  to  the 
general  effect. 

Cut  blosms  were  staged  in  great  numbers,  and  in  most  cases  the  winning 
stands  were  fresh  and  good.  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  gardener  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq., 
Taunton,  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  various  classes,  his  blooms 
of  such  incurved  varieties  as  Miss  M.  Morgan,  Snowball  (Empress  of  India), 
Princess  of  Wales,  Bendigo,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Princess  Imperial  being 
particularly  good,  as  also  were  the  blooms  of  Japanese  Oracle,  Meg  Merrilees, 
Daimio,  Yellow  Dragon.  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Rubrum 
Striatum,  Pair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Album  Plenum,  and  Madame  Berthie  Ren- 
datler.  Other  prizewinners  in  these  classes  were  Messrs.  J.  Davey,  gardener  to 
J.  Carver,  Esq.;  S.  Tottle  ;  A.  Collard,  gardener  to  T.  Starkey,  Esq.;  W.  Gallop, 
gardener  to  H.  N.  Middleton,  Esq.;  J.  Mundell,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq., 
Dorchester;  T.  D.  Davis,  Sherborne,  and  J.  Dibben.  A  considerable  numberof 
fairly  good  cut  blooms  were  staged,  not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  and  two  stands  of  blooms  were  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  of  the  Middle  Temple  Gardens,  London,  The  latter  included  a 
yellow  sport  from  Salterii,  Boule  d’Or,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mons.  Lemoine, 
Roseum  Superbum,  Mons.  Dssbrieux,  Meg  Merrilees,  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  and  Princess  Imperial. 

There  was  quite  a  grand  display  of  fruit,  notably  Grapes  and  Apples.  In 
the  class  for  two  bunches  of  any  black  Grape  Mr.  E.  Biggs,  gardener  to 
General  Henning,  C.B.,  Dorchester,  was  an  easy  first  with  exceptionally  fine 
examples  of  Black  Alicante,  and  this  exhibitor  was  also  highly  commended  for 
two  very  fine  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G. 

gardener  to  T.  T.  Walton,  Esq.,  Wincanton,  with  well-finished  Black 
Alicante,  and  ten  other  exhibitors  had  creditable  exhibits.  White  Grapes 
were  not  so  good.  Mr.  Crossman  was  first  and  Mr.  W.  Gallop  second,  both 
having  fairly  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  H. 
Kelley,  gardener  to  G.  T.  Bullock,  Esq.,  for  Foster’s  Seedling.  There 
were  thirty  lots  of  three  varieties  of  dessert  Apples,  and  among  these 
were  many  very  highly  coloured  and  well  selected  examples  of  the 
best  known  sorts.  Mr.  J.  Davey  was  first  with  perfect  examples  of 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Mother  Apple,  and  Ribston  Pippin  ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Tucker,  gardener  to  Captain  Winter,  was  a  good  second  with  excellent  fruit 
of  Claygate  Pearman,  King  of  Pippins,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Many  good 
dishes  of  Pears  were  shown,  Mr.  Tucker  being  first  with  very  fine  Beurrd 
Clairgeau.  Mr.  Parsons  second,  with  Beurrh  Diel,  also  very  fine.  The 
stewing  Pears  were  remarkably  large.  Mr.  W.  Parsons  was  first  and  Mr. 
Tucker  second, both  showing  IJvedale’s  St.  Germains.  Mr.  Pragnell  staged 
twenty  good  dishes  of  Apples  not  for  competition,  and  Messrs.  John  Scott 
and  Co.,  Merriott  Nurseries,  also  staged  upwards  of  150  varieties  of  AppPs, 
some  of  the  best  of  which  were  Alfriston,  Royal  Somerset,  Reinette  de  Canada, 
Merriott  Pippin,  Tom  Putt,  Dorset  Red  Streak,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Golden 


Winter  Pearmain,  Piles’  Russet,  New  Hawthornden,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

There  were  classes  provided  for  salading  and  Tomatoes,  and  in  both 
cases  the  competition  was  very  keen.  With  the  former  Mr.  C.  Bowers, 
gardener  to  T.  Holford,  Esq.,  was  a  good  first,  and  Mr.  Crossman  second, 
Mr.  J.  Bowles  being  highly  commended.  There  were  twenty  exhibitors  of 
Tomatoes,  Mr.  J.  Davey  with  a  good  dish  of  Dedham  Favourite,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Copps  being  second  with  Hathaway’s  Excelsior,  also  verj  fine.  Mushrooms 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Thornton  and  J.  Diment,  gardener  to  R.  B. 
Peren,  Esq.  Mr.  Pragnell  also  exhibitsd  a  very  fine  group  of  vegetables 
not  for  competition.  They  were  arranged  on  a  large  mound  at  one  end  of 
the  hall,  and  this  attractive  display  included  perfect  examples  of  Veitch’s 
Cauliflowers,  large  Spanish  Cardoons,  Nantes  and  Intermediate  Carrots, 
Maltese  Parsnips,  Pragnell’s  Exhibition  Beet,  Lion  Leeks,  Sherborne  Im¬ 
proved  Spanish  Onions,  and  various  other  vegetables,  all  in  his  well-known 
form. 

MANCHESTER.— November  18th  and  19th. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  the  above  Show  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  a  much  better 
display  was  provided  than  upon  any  other  previous  occasion.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  various  ways,  but  that  which  seems  most  likely  is  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  so  that,  although  Manchester 
could  not  boast  of  such  a  display  as  was  made  the  two  following  days  at 
Birmingham,  yet  the  promoters  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result 
of  their  efforts,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  public  appreciation  was  liberal 
enough  to  make  the  balance  on  the  right  side  when  the  Exhibition  closed. 
Besides  the  full  classes  of  Chrysanthemums,  there  were  others  provided  for 
winter-flowering  and  forced  plants,  which  augmented  and  well  supplemented 
the  maia  feature,  while  the  various  attractive  groups  staged  by  non-com¬ 
petitors  added  greatly  to  the  charms  of  the  display.  The  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots  had  been  well  grown  for  the  most  part,  as  they  were  dwarf,  and 
although  the  flowers  were  not  numerous,  yet  they  were  of  good  size  and 
finish,  on  which  account  the  numbers  of  flowers  were  ample  to  constitute  in 
many  instances  really  excellent  plants.  Below  is  detailed  the  most  important 
classes  and  the  successful  competitors. 

Cut  Blooms. — For  twenty-four  blooms,  large-flowered,  distinct,  in  which 
there  were  three  competitors,  but  the  first  award  was  given  to  Mr.  G.  G. 
Kertin,  gardener  to  John  Allen,  Esq.,  Altrincham,  whose  flowers  were  well 
finished  and  set  up  as  follows  : — Back  row. — Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
Golden  Empress,  Nil  Desperandum, Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Cullingford,  Lord 
Alcester,  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Lady  H.  St.  Clair.  Middle  row. — Guernsey 
Nugget,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Baron  Beust,  Princess  of  Teck, 
Barbara,  Beauty,  and  John  Salter.  Front  row. — Eve,  Mr.  Harding,  Beverley, 
Venus,  Mrs.  Heale,  Pink  Perfection,  Madame  Madeline  Tezier,  and  Mabel 
Ward;  the  blooms  of  this  group,  and  indeed  of  the  Exhibition,  were  Mrs. 
Heale,  Lord  Alcester,  and  Golden  Empress.  Mr.  H.  Rose,  gardener  to  D. 
McClure,  Esq.,  Heaton  Nursery,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Sons, 
Altrincham,  third.  Mr.  Rose’s  collection  was  good,  the  following  kinds  being 
especially  so ; — White  Beverley,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  blooms  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  i&  Sons 
were  placed  first  with  a  good  stand,  while  the  second  and  third  positions 
were  gained  relatively  by  Mr.  P.  Mottershead,  gardener  to  H.  S.  Woodcock, 
Esq.,  Wigan,  and  Mr.  C.  Nickson,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Platt,  Esq.,  Cheadle,  near 
Stockport.  The  best  flowers  of  the  leading  collection  were  : — Back  row. — 
Qseen  of  England  and  Golden  Empress.  Middle  row. — Lord  Wolseley, 
Golden  Beverley.  Front  row. — Barbara,  Mrs.  Heale,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone.  Twenty-four  blooms.  Anemone,  Pompon,  and  Japanese  varieties,  in 
which  Mr.  H.  Rose  was  placed  first  with  a  good  collection,  although  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  schedule  : — Back  row. — Guerns  -y  Nugget,  Madame 
Audiguier  (Jap.),  Queen  of  England,  Oracle  (Jap.),  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey 
(Jap.),  Baronne  de  Prailly  (Jap.),  Madame  Moulise  (Jap.),  and  Expedition  de 
Toulon  (Jap.).  Middle  row. — M.Juan  Crux  (Jap.),  Bend  Or  (Jap.),  Diamond 
(Jap.),  Sultan  (Jap.),  R,  Ballantyne,  Madlle.  Delaux  (Jap  ),  Cry  Kang  (Jap.), 
and  Soleil  de  Levant  (Jap.).  Front  row. — Elaine  (Jap  ),  Rose  Marguerite 
(Jap.),  White  Eve,  Lady  Marguerite  (Anem.),  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  of 
Anemones  (Anem.),  Garnet  (Jap.),  and  Ariadne  (Pom.).  Mr.  C.  Jones, 
girdenerto  Mrs.  Shaw,  Heaton  Bolton,  and  Mr.  G.  Mottershead,  were  second 
and  third  in  the  order  named. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Pots. — Nine  large-flowered,  distinct,  headed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cash,  gardener  to  C.  S.  Agnew,  Esq.,  Prestwich,  his  plants  being 
well  to  the  front,  even,  carrying  large  flowers.  Back  row — Empress  of  India, 
Pink  Venus,  and  Elaine.  Second  row — Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Bunn,  very 
fine  ;  and  Dr.  Sharpe.  Front  row — Princess  of  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton,  very  good  ;  and  Chevalier  Domage.  Following  in  the  order  named  were 
Mr.  J.  Kitchen,  gardener  to  William  Holland,  Esq.,  Mr.  Broughton,  and  Mr. 
R.  Johnson,  gardener  to  Thomas  Slatter,  Esq.,  Whitefield,  two  other 
collections  besides  being  staged.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  four  plants 
the  same  competitors  were  first  and  second  respectively,  and  Mr.  W.  Burns, 
gardener  to  James  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Stoneclough,  third.  Mr.  Cash’s  collection 
in  this  class  consisted  of  Queen  of  England,  Pink  Venus,  Ranunculus,  and 
Empress  of  India.  Four  Pompons  brought  out  six  competitors,  headed  by 
Mr.  J.  McDonald,  gardener  to  M.  S.  Bliss,  Esq.,  Broughton  Park,  with  very 
excellent  plants  of  St.  Thais,  Golden,  White,  and  Lilac  Cede  Nulli.  Second 
and  third  respectively  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  gardener  to  Thomas  Dickens,  Esq., 
Higher  Broughton,  and  M.  A.  Bliss,  Esq.  In  the  class  for  six  Japanese 
varieties  the  first  honours  were  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Cash,  whose  plants  were 
grandly  flowered,  dw'arf  and  well  foliaged,  consisting  of  La  Charmeuse,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Meg  Merrilees,  L’Isle  des  Plaisirs,  La  Nymphe,  and 
Cossack.  Second  Mr.  C.  Pritchard,  gardener  to  M.  L.  Yates,  Esq  ,  Didsbury. 
Third  Mr.  R.  Johnson.  Eight  plants,  not  disbudded,  first  Mr.  H.  Bennett, 
with  showy  well-grown  plants,  copiously  flowered,  the  best  being  La 
Nymphe,  Mulberry,  and  Rosinante. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — For  ten  Primulas  Mr.  W.  Radcliffe,  Hollybank, 
Whitefield,  was  first,  and  —  Hazzopullo,  Esq.,  Higher  Broughton,  second,  both 
lots  being  very  good  and  close.  Mr.  Cash  gained  another  first  for  six 
splendid  pots  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Son  of  Shrewsbury 
following  with  very  good  plants  also.  For  three  hand  bouquets  Mr.  James 
Mason,  florist,  Manchester,  was  a  long  way  ahead  with  superb  specimens, 
manipulated  from  a  large  resource  of  all  the  best  flowers  in  season.  Messrs.  J. 
Jones  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  were  first  for  the  best  arranged  vase  for  the 
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dinner  table  with  a  tastefully  executed  piece  of  work.  Amongst  the 
numerous  groups  of  plants  which  were  not  for  competition  the  list  must  be 
headed  with  Mr.  Gr.  G.  Kertin’s  bank  of  Chr^'eanthemums  in  pots,  arranged 
effectively,  representing  good  culture  and  much  painstaking  ;  the  Society 
worthily  awarded  a  special  prize.  Mr.  John  Hooley  of  Stockport  staged 
a  very  handsome  collection  of  plants  in  pots,  consisting  of  Ericas,  double 
Primulas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Bouvardias,  &c.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Yates, 
Market  Place,  Manchester,  also  had  a  fine  batch  of  choice  decorative  p'ants. 
Chrysanthemums,  Bouvardias,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Epiphyllnras,  Ferns, 
Palms,  Erica  hyemalis,  itc.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait  Manchester, 
staged  a  fine  group  of  Solanums,  surrounded  with  splendidly  flowered  Erica 
hyemalis,  margined  with  Cyclamens.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
and  Messrs.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son,  Knutsford,  made  a  fine  display  of  Apples, 
the  excellence  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  firms  exhibiting.  Great  praise 
is  due  to  Mr.  William  Mild,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Tatton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Northenden, 
for  the  rich  display  of  Apples,  forty  varieties  being  shown  in  dishes  of  seven, 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  which  is 
more  than  could  be  expected  within  six  miles  of  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
Manchester. 

CAMBRIDGE. — November  18th. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Guildhall.  The  Society  has  not  held  this  Show  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  consequently,  as  many  of  the  plants  and  flowers  were  not 
grown  for  exhibition,  the  display  was  not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been, 
though  the  result  was  better  than  had  been  expected.  It  was  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  and  some  very  fine  blooms  were  exhibited,  especially  by  Mr. 
Downie  of  Ely,  who  was  first  for  twelve  and  six  Japanese  blooms.  Mr. 
Dobbs  took  first  prize  for  twelve  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  Mr. 
Apthorpe  for  six  and  three  of  the  same  class.  Mr.  Chater  was  first  for 
three  Japanese  varieties.  For  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  Pearce  was 
first  for  both  twelve  and  six  sprays  of  flowers.  Specimens  of  the  large- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Son  and 
Mr.  George  Willers,  who  took  first  prizes  for  six  and  three  respectively.  In 
the  Pompon  class  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Son  were  first  for  twelve,  six,  and  three 
specimens.  Apples  were  so  good  as  to  make  a  principal  feature,  but  no 
prizes  appear  to  have  been  offered.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Peed, 
was  first  for  Grapes,  both  black  and  white,  not  Muscat.  For  White  Muscats 
Mr.  G.  D.  White,  gardener  to  Capt.  Stanley,  was  first.  Very  fine  Tomatoes 
were  exhibited  by  Capt.  Stanley  (Mr.  G.  White,  gardener).  This  gentleman 
also  exhibited  a  group  of  excellent  Poinsettias,  to  which  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded.  An  extra  prize  was  also  awarded  for  a  splendid  stand  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Peed  (Mr.  Hutchinson,  gardener).  To 
Mr.  Downie  of  Ely  belongs  the  credit  of  having  the  best  exhibit  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  flowers.  Of  their  kind  his  were  beyond  all  others  the  most 
successfully  grown.  This  Show  suggests  the  desirability  that  every  Society 
should  insist  upon  stands  of  a  certain  size  and  shape.  Some  of  the  stands 
were  small  for  the  flowers  they  held,  and  others,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
far  too  large.  Uniformity  in  this  respect  would  greatly  improve  the  effect. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  exhibitors  spoil  their  stands  by  using 
ugly  scolloped  papers  beneath  the  flowers,  and  we  may  suggest  that  plain 
papers  should  always  be  used.  We  may  add  that  all  flowers  should  be 
named.  During  the  time  the  Show  was  open,  only  two  hours,  it  was  well 
patronised. 

WIMBLEDON. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  Chysanthemums  and  other  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  November  19th,  in  the  spacious 
Drill  Hall,  Wimbledon.  The  Exhibition  has  hitherto  been  held  at  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institute  in  Upper  Wimbledon,  but  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Society,  under  the  guidance  of  the  energetic  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Rolt,  and  the  exertions  of  a  hard-working  Committee,  the 
Society  has  outgrown  that  place.  The  exhibits  on  the  last  occasion  being 
so  crowded,  the  Committee  very  wisely  resolved  to  remove  to  more  roomy 
quarters.  The  result  has  fully  justified  the  decision,  the  large  Drill  Hall 
measuring  80  by  45  feet  being  tilled,  the  number  of  the  exhibits  and  the 
excellent  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangements  making,  next  to  Kingston,  the 
most  imposing  exhibition  that  has  been  held  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
reflecting  much  credit  on  the  staging  committee,  Messrs.  Lyne,  Stratton,  &c. 
Additional  interest  is  centred  in  the  competition  for  cut  blooms  at  Wim¬ 
bledon,  it  being  looked  at  as  a  sort  of  trysting  ground  where  the  chief 
exhibitors  from  the  neighbouring  societies  of  Putney,  Kingston,  Richmond, 
Croydon,  &c.,  meet  for  a  final  after  the  bustle  of  the  previous  week’s  exertions. 
A  very  friendly  spirit  prevails  amongst  the  exhibitors,  previous  form  being 
often  upset  through  being  a  little  late  in  the  season,  those  with  the  freshest 
blooms  win. 

The  competitive  groups  were  arranged  around  the  outside  of  the  Hall, 
the  class  for  a  miscellaneous  group  arranged  for  effect  bringing  five  com¬ 
petitors.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Schwann,  Esq.,  Parkside,  Wim¬ 
bledon,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  very  bright  and  effective  group  of 
Palms,  Crotons,  and  Dracaenas,  intermixed  with  Calanthes,  Poinsettiaa,  &c. 
Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Schussler,  Cannizaro  House,  Wim¬ 
bledon,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  J.  Chapel,  Esq.,  East  Hill 
House,  Wimbledon,  third,  Mr.  Laws  and  Mr.  Bridger  also  showing  well  in 
this  class.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots,  Mr,  W.  Smith  was  again  a  good  first  with  a  fresh  lot  of  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  Carter,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Parry, 
Esq.,  Heathside,  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  and  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan, 
Eagle  House,  third. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  leading  class  was  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  twelve 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurved.  This  brought  out  six  competitors,  and  all 
showing  well.  Mr.  Woodgate,  gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  Coombe  Warren, 
was  well  to  the  front  with  a  fine  stand  of  large  fresh  blooms,  his  incurved 
consisting  of  the  following  varieties  : — Empress  of  India,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington  (very  fine).  Golden  Empress,  John  Salter,  Empress  Eug6nie, 
Cherub,  Mr.  Bunn,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Beverley,  Angelina,  and  Nonpareil. 
The  Japanese  varieties  were  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Boule  d’Or,  Meg  Merrilees, 
Duchess  of  Albany  (Jackson),  Criterion,  Album  Plenum,  F.  A.  Davis, 
Thunberg,  Balmoreau,  Oracle,  Agrements  de  la  Nature,  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix, 
Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormold,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  was  second  with  a 
good  stand  of  blooms,  and  Mr.  H.  Alderman,  gardener  to  G.  Hadfield,  Esq. 


Morden  Hall,  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  Mr.  Woodgate 
was  again  a  good  first  with  a  well-finished  stand  of  flowers,  the  varieties 
consisting  of  Lord  Alcester,  John  Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden 
Empress,  Beauty,  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Slade,  Princess  Teck,  Cherub,  Mrs. 
Shipman,  Beverley,  and  Nonpareil.  Mr.  Gibson  was  again  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  Smith  third.  There  were  also  six  entries  in  this  class.  The  display  of 
Japanese  blooms  was  an  attractive  feature.  In  the  class  for  twelve  cut 
blooms  there  were  ten  competitors,  all  showing  well.  The  coveted  position 
was  again  secured  by  Mr.  Woodgate,  who  quite  outdistanced  the  others  in 
all  his  classes,  the  remaining  exhibitors  being  so  close  together  that  it  was 
only  after  a  lengthened  scrutiny  by  the  Judges  their  position  could  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  varieties  included  in  the  first  prizs  lot  was  similar  to  those  in 
the  preceding  class,  Boule  d’Or,  F.  A.  Davis,  Meg  Merrilees,  and  Album 
Plenum  being  very  fine.  Mr.  Alfred  Alderman,  gardener  to  C.  Czarnikow, 
Esq.,  Mitcham  Court,  was  awarded  the  second  with  fresh  blooms,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  a  very  close  third.  In  the  class  for  six  incurved,  Mr.  Newell,  gardener 
to  C.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  was  first  wdth  a  good  stand  of  well-finished 
flowers.  Mr.  Bentley,  gardener  to  Sir  Thos.  Gab  iel,  second,  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
gardener  to  —  Rhodewell,  Esq.,  Feildheim,  third.  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  six  Japanese  Mr.  A.  Alderman  was  awarded  first,  Mr.  Bsntley  second, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  third.  There  were  two  maiden  classes  for  those  who  had 
never  taken  a  prize  for  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  which  brought  out  some 
good  exhibits.  The  first  prize  in  the  class  for  six  incurved  was  taken  by  Mr, 
Newall  with  a  good  stand  of  well  finished  blooms.  Mr.  Buss,  gardener  to 
A.  S.  Price,  Esq.,  Ewell,  was  awarded  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Lazell,  gardener  to 
R.  Harland,  Esq.,  Merton,  third.  The  same  exhibitors  took  the  prizes  in  the 
class  for  six  Japanese  in  the  order  named,  all  showing  well.  For  a  special 
prize  for  three  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  G.  Stevens,  Mr.  Gibson  was  first  and 
Mr.  Smith  second.  The  amateurs’  division  was  very  meritorious,  showing 
the  additional  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  Society.  For  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemum  plants  arranged  for  effect,  H.  Luff,  Esq  ,  "Wimbledon,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  W.  Northover  the  second.  For  cut  blooms, 
large  flowers,  A.  Nagle,  Esq.,  Surbiton,  was  first,  Mr.  H.  A.  Rolt  second,  and 
Dr.  Walker,  Wimbledon,  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  A.  Nagle, 
Esq.,  was  a  good  first ;  Mr.  Carter,  Wandsworth,  second  ;  and  J.  J.  Caswell, 
Esq.,  Wimbledon,  third.  In  the  other  classes  for  amateurs  the  above 
exhibitors  were  the  chief  prizetakers.  For  six  plants  suitable  for  table 
decoration,  Mr.  Buss  was  first  with  clean  even  plants,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith 
second,  and  Mr.  Bentley  third.  The  prizes  for  Primulas  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Davis,  Wilkinson,  and  Newall  for  red,  and  to  Messrs.  Bridger  and 
Davis  for  white. 

The  Grapes  exhibited  in  competition  were  not  numerous  but  good.  For 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  awarded  first  for  two  good 
bunches  of  Alicantes,  and  Mr,  Holmes,  gardener  to  F.  Walters,  Esq.,  Clapham 
Common,  second  for  the  same  variety.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
Mr.  Laws,  gardener  to  R.  S.  Dean,  Esq  ,  The  Priory,  Wimbledon,  was  first 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Smith  second.  For  three  dishes  of 
Apples  Mr.  Hum  was  first,  Mr.  Childs,  Claygate,  second,  and  Mr.  Lazell  third. 
The  prizes  for  Pears  were  taken  by  the  same  exhibitors.  The  miscellaneous 
groups  and  other  exhibits  not  for  competition  formed  an  attractive  feature, 
and  added  much  towards  the  adornment  of  the  hall.  On  the  left  of  the 
orchestra  Mr.  |Lyne3,  gardener  to  —  Schlusser,  Esq.,  Belvidere,  Wimbledon, 
had  arranged  an  effective  group  of  the  choicest  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
including  Orchids  and  Poinsettias,  and  backed  up  with  well-grown  standard 
and  other  specimen  Pompons.  Messrs.  D.  S.  Thomson  &  Sons  had  an  excellent 
group  of  well-growm  Palms,  Dracmnas,  &c.,  on  the  other  side  ;  various  lots  of 
cut  blooms  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Lyne,  Gibson,  Smith,  ifec.,  and  Mr. 
H.  Alderman  sent  an  excellent  box  of  well-grown  Cucumbers  of  a  first-class 
Telegraph  variety,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  first-class  cultural  certificate, 
also  sjme  samples  of  Potatoes.  Mr.  Bentley  sent  some  well-grown  specimen 
plants  o  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr.  Hum  a  group  of  natural- 
grown  plants.  Mr.  G.  Stevens  contributed  a  box  of  cut  blooms  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  consisting  of  single-flowering  Pompons,  Anemones,  and 
Hybrid  Pompons.  The  best  was  a  dark  unnamed  Anemone  Pompon,  and  a 
Hybrid  Pompon  named  Sulphur  Gem,  of  a  good  shade  of  colour,  very 
distinct,  and  likely  to  be  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes. — C.  Orchard, 
Coombe  Warren,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

ASCOT,  SCNNINGHILL,  AND  DISTRICT.— November  19th. 

The  first  Show  of  the  above  Society,  comprising  residents  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  of  Ascot,  was  held  at  the  Grand  Stand,  Ascot  racecourse,  on  the 
above  date,  the  result  being  a  success  in  every  way.  Considering  the  first 
attempt  at  organising  the  Society  was  made  within  two  months  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  day,  no  extra  preparation  had  been  possible,  and  this  speaks  volumes 
for  the  generally  good  cultivation  practised  in  the  district.  The  ball-room, 
100  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  in  which  the  principal  exhibits  were  displayed, 
presented  a  most  attractive  appearance,  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants  arranged  round  the  sides,  with  cut  blooms,  fruit,  Ac.,  on  tables 
down  the  centre,  beautifully  berried  Solanums  and  other  small  plants  suitable 
for  table  decoration  being  freely  intermixed.  For  the  best  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  to  be  shown  as  grown,  not  to  exceed  a  space  12  feet  by  C  feet, 
quality  and  general  effect  to  be  the  leading  feature’s,  nine  competitors 
entered,  each  showing  well,  foliage  and  flowers  being  alike  good.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  J.  D.  Smith,  King’s  Ride, 
Ascot,  who  had  a  bright  and  well-arranged  group ;  second  Mr.  J.  Hughes, 
gardener  to  H.  J.  de  Paravicini,  Esq. ;  third  Mr.  Wells,  gardener  to  R. 
Ravenhill,  Esq.,  Fern  Hill,  Winkfidd,  the  latter  with  beautifully  grown 
plants,  but  rather  lacking  in  variety.  Five  extra  prizes  were  awa  ded  other 
exhibitors  in  this  class.  For  the  best  six  plants  Mr.  Wells  was  first  with 
naturally  grown  specimens,  and  for  three  standards  Mr.  Lane  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  but  he  well  merited  the  first  prize  award-^d,  his  plants  beinsr  of 
medium  siz*,  profusely  flowered,  with  dirk  green  healthy  foliage.  The 
varieties  were  Peter  the  Great,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  an  1  George  Glenny. 

Cut  blooms,  with  the  exception  of  the  leading  stands,  were  poor.  In  the 
open  class  for  eighteen  incurved  blooms  in  noc  le.ss  than  twelve  varieties 
Mr.  C.  Page,  gardener  to  A.  Southard,  Esq.,  Fern  Lodge,  Bracknell,  was  a 
good  first,  staging  fine  examples  of  John  Salter.  Lady  Hardinge,  Cherub 
(very  good).  Princess  of  Wales,  Barbara,  Princess  Teck,  and  Nil  Desperandum 
amongst  others.  Second  Mr.  Elliot.  Bray  wick.  Third  Mr.  'Tom 'in.  irarden  r 
to  T.  Ashby,  Esq.,  Sunninghill.  For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  first  Mr. 
Lane  ;  second  Mr.  Camp’iell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Su  livaii ;  th  ri  Mr.  S  uev. 
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gardener  to  G.  N.  Taylor,  Esq.  Five  exhibitors  competed  in  the  class  for  six 
incurved  of  one  variety.  Mr.  Richards,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  H.  Kynnersley, 
Ascot,  coming  first  with  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  second  Mr.  Lane  with  Prince 
Alfred,  rather  past  their  best ;  third  Mr.  Campbell. 

There  was  a  better  display  of  Japanese  blooms.  In  the  largest  class  for 
eighteen  blooms  Mr.  C.  Page  was  again  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  other  com- 
etiturs,  having  superb  flowers  of  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Thunberg,  Hiver 
leuri,  The  Sultan,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Japonais,  and  Roseum  Superbum  ; 
second  Mr.  Elliot;  third  Mr.  Skarrott.  Ttvelve  Japanese — First  Mr.  Lane ; 
second  Mr.  Martin.  Some  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Audiguier  were  staged  by 
Mr.  Tomlin  in  the  class  for  six  of  one  variety,  Mr.  Lane  being  second  with 
Soleilde  Levant.  Large-flowered  Anemone  blooms  were  well  shown  by  Mr,  C. 
Page,  other  exhibits  in  this  class  being  poor. 

Four  competitors  put  up  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants.  Mr.  Lane’s 
arrangement  was  the  best,  and  consisted  of  a  central  Cocos  Weddelliana,  with 
highly  coloured  Crotons,  Dracmnas,  and  small  flowering  plants  freely  inter¬ 
mixed,  the  groundwork  and  edging  being  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Fruits  were  staged  in  limited  quantities,  but  these  included  some  good 
examples.  Mr.  Wells  easily  secured  the  premier  position  in  the  class  for  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes,  with  very  fine  Cooper’s  Black.  The  same  exhi¬ 
bitor  was  also  first  for  four  dishes  of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibits  high  praise  must  be  accorded  to 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.  for  a  fine  group  of  admirably  arranged  plants,  while 
Col.  Mallock,  Bagshot,  put  up  four  stands  of  fine  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
principally  of  Japanese  varieties.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  staged 
seventy  dishes  of  handsome  Potatoes. 

The  courteous  and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr,  Wix,  and  his  practical  Com¬ 
mittee  must  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  first  attempt,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future. 

BIRMINGHAM.— NOVEMBER  19Tn  AND  20TH. 

The  Show  in  connection  with  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Town  Hall,  the  display  being  magnificent,  and  far  ahead  of  anything 
ever  before  brought  together  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  the  midlands. 
The  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  shown  in  pots  might  have  been  better  as 
regards  size  and  substance  of  bloom,  but  this  was  compensated  by  the 
number  of  flowers,  and  the  very  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  of  the  plants. 
The  numerous  collections  of  other  plants  and  cut  flowers  were  most 
interesting  and  highly  attractive,  in  some  instances  peculiarly  so,  such  as 
the  grand  old  specimen  of  Erica  hyemalis  shown  in  a  non-competing 
collection  by  Mr.  W.  Jones,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  to  which  a 
special  prize  was  well  awarded  ;  also  the  splendidly  grown  plant  of  Callicarpa 
purpurea,  a  plant  known  and  much  cultivated  in  Sweet’s  time,  and  when 
grown  as  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Brasier  it  never  fails  to  elicit  admiration.  There 
was  also  a  charming  pan  of  Pratia  (Lobelia)  littoralis  exhibited  with  many 
other  showy  plants,  by  Mr.  Hans  Niemann,  nurseryman,  Barbara  Road, 
Edgbaston.  It  was  crowded  with  pinkish  purple  berries,  and  was  much 
admired  by  those  who  saw  it.  Chinese  Primroses  were  well  and  largely 
shown,  for  in  addition  to  classes  provided  for  them  special  prizes  were 
offered  which  drew  several  collections,  the  whole  series  constituting  a  very 
important  feature  of  the  Show.  Fruit  was  good  and  abundant,  the  quality 
of  the  Grapes  in  many  instances  being  first-class,  and  the  prizes  were  keenly 
contested.  Apples  and  Pears  were  excellent,  the  former  being  most 
numerous,  so  of  the  classes  being  well  filled,  and  those  who  failed  to  secure 
honour  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  exhibits,  and  we  may  especially 
name  a  very  fine  collection  of  twelve  dishes  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Livey,  The 
Gardens,  Wellesbourne  House,  Warwick.  We  trust  the  Committee  were 
satisfied  with  the  financial  result,  as  they  honestly  deserve  success  in  bring¬ 
ing  such  a  magnificent  display  together. 

Plants  in  Pots. — The  principal  collection  was  nine  dissimilar  varieties, 
for  which  the  first  prize  was  £5,  which  was  easily  secured  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Doughty,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  with  capital  plants  well 
grown  and  flowered.  Back  row  :  Guernsey  Nugget,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Mr. 
G.  Glenny.  Middle  row  :  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  and  Nil  Des- 
perandum.  Front  row  :  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  Pink  Venus  ; 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Edgbaston,  and  Mr.  G.  Brasier,  gardener  to  T. 
Martineau,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  in  the  order  named.  In  the  class  for  six  dis¬ 
similar  varieties  Mr.  Brasier  was  well  first  with  Jardin  des  Plantes,  John 
Salter.  Mrs.  G.  Glenny,  Prince  Alfred,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle; 
and  Mr.  T.  Day,  gardener  to  H.  Elkington,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  second.  Three 
dissimilar  varieties  :  First.  Mr.  T,  Crook,  with  excellent  plants  of  Princess 
Teck,  Lady  Slade,  and  Empress  of  India  ;  while  Mr.  G.  Brasier,  and  G. 
Payton,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  shared  relative  honours.  Six  distinct  Pompons. — 
Mr.  T.  Day  took  the  lead,  also  in  the  next  class  for  three  Pompons.  The 
collections  included  fine  plants  of  the  following  varieties  crowded  with  bloom, 
and  not  rigidly  trained  : — Mad.  Marthe,  Rose  Trevenna,  Nell  G  wynne.  White, 
Lilac  and  Yellow  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Cendrillon.  In  the  smaller  class  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Crisp,  gardener  to  A.  Keen,  Esq.,  Edgbaston.  In  the  class 
for  one  Japanese,  Mr.  Brasier  was  first  with  a  handsome  specimen  of  Bouquet 
Fait ;  Mr.  W.  Doughty  second  with  General  B.ainbridge,  and  Mr.  J.  Crook 
third  with  the  same  variety.  Far  a  bank  of  naturally  grown  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  arranged  for  effect,  space  not  to  exceed  80  square  feet,  the  Society 
offered  special  prizes,  the  first  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Dyer,  gardener  to 
J .  Marigold,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  for  an  excellent  collection.  Some  fine 
blooms  were  noticeable,  and  there  were  numerous  plants  representing  nearly 
all  the  different  classes.  Some  of  the  incurved  varieties  were  particularly 
praiseworthy.  Mr.  J.  C.  Nickley,  Smethwick,  and  Mr.  S.  Snow,  gardener  to 
iV.  E.  Peek,  Esq.,  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

Cut  Blooms. — Much  interest  centred  in  the  principal  class  for  forty-eight 
blooms,  twenty-four  incurved  and  an  equal  number  of  Japanese,  for  which 
the  first  prize  was  £10.  Four  collections  were  staged,  all  of  which  were 
meritorious,  and  some  contained  magnificent  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Jellico,  gar¬ 
dener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Woolton,  Liverpool,  whose  collection  was 
really  the  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  was,  after  careful  consideration,  placed 
fi-st.  The  varieties  were  as  follows  Incurved,  back  row  :  Alfred  Salter, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Sir  S.  Carey,  Empress  of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  Golden 
Empress,  Queen  of  England,  and  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Middle  row:  Emile  Dale, 
Cherub,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Princess  Teck,  Mr. 
Howe,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Barbara.  Front  row :  Mrs.  Shipman,  Beauty, 
Refulgence,  Eve,  Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mr.  Culiingford,  and  Mabel 


Ward.  Japanese,  back  row  :  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Boule  d’Or,  Tnomphe 
de  la  Rue  des  Chatelats,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Criterion,  Mad.  C.  Audiguier, 
Japonais,  and  Meg  Merrilees.  Middle  row  :  M.  Desbrieux,  Balmoreau, 
Elaine,  Peter  the  Great,  R.  Ballantine,  Ethel,  J.  Delaux,  and  M.  Ardene. 
Front  row  :  Comte  de  Germiny,  Ceres,  H.  Jacotot,  La  Nymphe,  Flamme  de 
Punch,  Thunberg,  Dr.  Macary,  and  Triomphe  du  Nord.  The  second  prize 
of  £7  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Barker,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Allsopp,  Bart., 
Worcester,  for  an  excellent  collection,  but  some  of  the  blooms  were  past 
their  best.  All  but  perfecct  blooms  of  the  following  were,  however,  staged  : 
— Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs.  Heale,  Peter  the  Great,  and  M. 
Ardene.  Third  and  fourth  respectively,  Mr.  G.  Neal,  gardener  to  P.  Southby, 
Esq  ,  Hampton,  and  Mr.  W.  Comfort,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Everitt,  Esq., 
Knowle.  In  the  next  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and 
twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Jellico  again  took  the  lead,  while  Messrs.  Barker 
and  Comfort  followed  in  the  order  named.  'The  same  high  cha¬ 
racter  shown  in  the  premier  collection  was  also  marked  in  Mr. 
Jellico’s  varieties,  which  were  as  follows : — Back  row.  Incurved  : 
Alfred  Salter,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  and  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
again  remarkably  fine.  Middle  row  :  Princess  of  Wales,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Sir  A.  Carey,  and  Barbara.  Front  row  :  Princess  of  Teck, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Eve,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  Japanese. — Back 
row  :  Japonais,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Soleil  de  Levant,  (grand),  and 
Criterion.  Middle  row  :  Elaine,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
and  Nil  Desperandum.  Front  row :  J.  Delaux,  Boule  d’Or,  Triornphe  de 
la  Rue  des  ChateLts,  and  M.  Ardene.  Mr.  Jellico  was  again  first  for  eighteen 
incurved  varieties,  staging  high-class  blooms,  which  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  We  may  particularise  Mrs.  Shipman,  Mrs.  Heale,  Barbara, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  Refulgence.  Mr.  W.  Comfort  took 
the  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Dyer  the  third  place.  Yet  again  first  honours 
awaited  Mr.  Jellico  in  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  Japanese,  with  the 
following  varieties,  all  of  which  were  good : — Back  row  :  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  J aponais,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  and  Peter  the  Great.  Middle 
row  :  Criterion,  M.  Ardene,  Boule  d’Or,  and  Elaine.  Front  row  :  Triomphe 
de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets,  Meg  Merrilees,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  H.  Jacotot; 
Mr.  A.  Barker  second;  Mr.  Comfort  third.  Twelve  Anemone-flowered, 
not  less  than  six  varieties  : — First  Mr.  Barker,  followed  by  Mr.  Jellico  and 
Mr.  Comfort.  The  first  collections  were  very  good.  There  were  six  entries 
in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  varieties  grown  within  three  miles  of 
Stephenson’s  Place,  but  the  first  was  easily  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Dyer  with  a 
jiraiseworthy  collection,  including  the  leading  kinds. 

Various  Plants  and  Flowers. — For  twelve  Chinese  Primulas,  six  red 
and  six  white,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  nurserymen.  King’s  Norton,  were  first, 
the  same  exhibitors  taking  the  same  position  for  six  plants.  All  were  very 
fine.  Six  double  Chinese  Primulas,  in  which  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son  again 
took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  Freeman,  gardener  to  Z.  Walker,  Esq.  The 
first  collection  was  extremely  'fine.  Twelve  Cyclamens. — First  Mr.  E. 
Cooper,  gardener  to  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  the  plants  being  splendidly 
grown  and  of  an  excellent  strain.  Classes  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners  and 
amateurs. — Twelve  Chinese  Primulas. — First  Mr.  G.  Caldicott,  gardener  to 
Wm.  Matthews,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Snow,  gardener  to  E.  Perks, 
Esq.,  Solihull,  Birmingham,  was  first  in  the  corresponding  class  for  six 
plants.  Special  prizes  were  also  given  for  Primulas,  which  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  Dyer,  Caldicott,  White,  and  Faulkner.  All  the  exhibits  staged  in 
first-class  state,  the  size,  colour,  and  habit  being  all  that  could  be  desired. 
For  nine  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  excluding  Chrysanthemums  and 
Primulas. — First  Mr.  G.  Brasier  with  a  very  fine  lot,  including  Callicarpa 
purpurea,  previously  mentioned;  Plumbago  rosea,  splendidly  flowered; 
Eucharis  amazonica,  Croton  Veitchii,  Dracssna  magnifica,  &c.,  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  Doughty.  For  six  similar  plants  Mr.  W.  Dyer  was  first,  staging  an 
excellent  specimen  of  Croton  majesticus ;  Messrs.  E.  Cooper  and  T.  Day 
second  and  third  relatively.  Three  Poinsettias,  not  less  than  five  heads  to 
each  pot. — First  Mr.  Dyer  ;  while  Mr.  G.  Brasier  took  the  first  for  three  pots 
of  Mignonette. 

Fruit. — Six  dishes,  distinct. — First  Mr.  Barker,  with  a  good  collection. 
Mr.  E.  Gilman,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
Bennett,  gardener  to  Hon.  C.  A.  Wynne,  Corwen,  third.  For  the  best  three 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Barker  again  took  the  lead  with  Black  Alicante, 
followed  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  gardener  to  W.  Bassano,  Esq.,  Old  Hill,  with 
Meredith’s  Alicante,  and  Mr.  H.  Fraser,  gardener  to  W.  A.  H.  Martin,  Esq., 
Ledbury.  The  best  two  bunches  of  Muscat  were  shown  by  Mr.  Gilman,  who 
staged  splendidly  finished  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  second  and 
third  Mr.  A.  Barker  and  Mr.  J.  Muncaster,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Wynn,  Esq., 
Selby  Oak.  Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Muscat  excluded. — First  Mr.  J. 
Freeman,  with  grandly  coloured  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  followed  by  Mr.  C. 
Ruffil,  gardener  to  H.  Lovatt,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton,  with  fine  bunches  of 
Trebbiano.  For  the  best  bunch,  black,  Mr.  Thornton  was  first  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  Meredith’s  Alicante.  For  one  Pine,  first,  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  with  a 
magnificent  Smooth  Cayenne.  Twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  six  dessert  and  six 
culinary,  for  which  there  were  many  competitors  ;  but  the  first  award  fell  to 
Mr.  W.  Edwards,  gardener  to  H.  Higgins,  Esq.,  Thinghill,  with  splendid 
dishes  of  the  following : — Dessert :  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Fearn’s  Pippin,  and  others  without  names.  Culinary :  Blenheim  Pippin. 
Belle  de  Bois,  Warner’s  King,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and 
Alfriston.  Mr.  W.  Green,  Tenbury,  and  Mr.  C.  Slade,  Alcester,  followed  in 
the  order  named.  Twelve  dishes  of  Pears,  distinct. — Mr.  A.  Barker  took  the 
lead  with  excellent  dishes  of  the  following  with  others  : — Prince  Consort, 
Beurrd  Diel,  Glou  Morgeau,  Easter  Beurrd,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  and  Winter 
Nelis,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Fraser,  while  Mr.  W.  Green  of  Ledbury 
was  a  good  third.  For  a  dish  of  Mushrooms  there  was  keen  competition. 
The  first  were  very  excellent,  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Edgbaston. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits.  —  Foremost  for  brilliancy  of  display  was 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons’  stand  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  single  Chrysan¬ 
themums  ;  the  latter  created  both  surprise  and  admiration,  but  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums  evidently  shared  highest  honours.  Two  of  the  best  we  have  seen 
were  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and  La  Cygne,  both  pure  white,  the  former 
single  and  the  latter  double-flowered,  of  grand  form  and  substance.  Messrs. 
Pope  &  Sons  and  T.  Hewitt  <fe  Co.,  made  a  fine  display  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
in  pots,  as  wells  as  Ferns,  &c.  Messrs.  R.  Vertegans,  Chad  Valley  Nurseries, 
also  staged  fine  plants  of  a  very  showy  character  ;  also  Mr.  Hans  Niemaud, 
Edgbaston,  had  a  most  effectively  arranged  group,  close  by  which  was  Mr. 
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W.  Jones’  coUection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  in  which  the  Erica 
hyemalia  previously  mentioned  was  conspicuous.  Messrs.  Ptrkins  of  Coventry 
showed  single  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  choice  assortment  of  made-up  wreaths 
and  crosses,  exhibiting  alike  artistic  manipulation  and  a  wealth  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  Messrs.  Blake  &  Mackenzie  of  Liverpool  also  had  examples 
of  their  most  valuable  parcel-post  boxes. 

BRISTOL.— November  19'rH  amd  20th. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  exhibitions  and  still  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
though  this  is  more  due  to  the  energy  and  good  management  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Webley,  and  the  hard-working  Committee,  than  to  any 
great  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  Clifton,  and 
neighbourhood.  Although  nominally  a  Chrysanthemum  show,  various 
other  subjects  are  equally  as  well  provided  for  and  represented,  and  it  is 
in  this  respect  where  the  superiority  is  maintained.  Numerous  exhibitions 
held  near  London  could  safely  be  said  to  excel  the  Bristol  Show  so  far 
as  cut  blooms  are  concerned,  but  most  of  them  we  may  confidently  assert 
would  contrast  very  unfavourably  in  the  display  of  specimen  plants  of 
various  kinds  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Trained  specimens  of  large-flowered  sorts  were,  as  usual,  shown  in 
goodly  numbers,  and  that,  too,  by  quite  a  fresh  set  of  growers.  Mr.  C. 
Silcox,  gardener  to  W.  Vowles,  Esq.,  secured  the  silver  cup  offered  for  six 
8p"cimens,  these  consisting  of  Fingal,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Barbara,  Alma,  Mrs. 
Bundle,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes,  all  remarkably  healthy  and  well  flowered, 
carrying  on  an  average  about  one  hundred  blooms.  Mr.  H.  Hinking, 
gardener  to  E.  Cripps,  Esq.,  was  a  close  second,  his  best  plants  being  of 
the  Bundle  family  and  John  Salter;  and  the  third  prize  was  well  won  by 
Mr.  J.  Lee,  gardener  to  T.  M.  Miller,  Esq.  The  last-named  was  first  with 
three  specimens,  Mr.  Silcox  being  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Hinking  third.  Mr. 
Hinking  had  the  best  three  standard-trained  plants,  Mr.  E.  T.  HiU  being 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Bannister,  gardener  to  H.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Eq.,  third, 
all  exhibiting  creditable  plants  of  well-known  sorts.  The  prizewinners  with 
a  single  pyramid  were  Messrs.  Silcox  first ;  J.  Loosemoore,  gardener  to  W. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  second;  and  J.  Lee  third.  With  four  trained  Japanese, 
which,  however,  are  not  well  adapted  to  this  style,  Mr.  Loosemoore  was 
first,  Mr.  J.  Lee  second,  and  Mr.  D.  Davis  third,  and  these  exhibitors  were 
also  successful  with  a  single  specimen.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lintern,  gardener  to  W. 
Butler,  Esq.,  had  the  prize  for  six  trained  Anemone-flowered  sorts,  these 
consisting  of  Bosinanthe,  Calliope,  Marabout,  Antonius,  Cedo  Nulli,  and 
Mrs.  Wyness,  all  in  very  good  condition;  Mr.  J.  Lee  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Lintern  was  again  first  for  four  specimens.  There  was  also  a  class  pro¬ 
vided  for  naturally  grown  plants,  and  with  these  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  was  first, 
and  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole,  gardener  to  W.  Pethick,  Esq.,  second.  For  the  first 
time  prizes  were  offered  for  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  three  fairly 
good  lots  were  arranged.  Mr.  E.  Miller  was  first,  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole  second, 
and  T.  M.  Miller  third.  Mr.  Silcox  was  first  with  six  conservatory  plants, 
and  Mr.  Taggett  second. 

Miscellaneous  plants  occupied  a  considerable  space,  and  comprised  many 
OTand  and  valuable  specimens.  Mr.  Eye  was  first  with  six  ornamental- 
foliaged  plants,  these  consisting  of  immense  and  very  healthy  specimens  of 
Croton  undulatus,  C.  pictus,  C.  variegatus,  Latania  borbonica,  Alocasia 
metallica,  and  Anthurium  crystallinum.  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  gardener  to  J. 
Lysaght,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Hancock,  gardener  to  A.  W. 
Summers,  Esq.,  third,  both  staging  creditably.  Mr.  Bye  was  also  first  with 
four  specimens,  these  consisting  of  grand  plants  of  Cycas  revoluta,  Areca 
sapida,  Croton  interruptus,  and  C.  Weismannii.  Mr.  E.  Miller,  gardener 
to  F.  Tagart,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second,  his  collection  including  an  immense 
specimen  of  Latania  borbonica.  Mr.  Miller  was  first  with  a  new  or  rare 
plant,  and  also  with  a  flowering  plant,  the  latter  being  a  grand  specimen  of 
Eucharis  amazonica,  which  bore  upwards  of  seventy  flower  scapes,  and 
about  230  very  fine  blooms.  Ferns  were  extensively  shown,  and  included 
several  fine  specimens  of  Adiantums,  Gymnogrammas,  and  Davallias.  Mr. 
W.  Bannister  was  a  good  first  with  six  plants,  and  Mr.  Miller  a  close  second, 
and  Mr.  Eye  was  first  for  four  Ferns.  The  best  groups  of  mixed  plants  for 
effect  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Garaway  A  Co.,  Durdham  Down  Nursery, 
and  fully  deserved  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it.  The  groundwork  was 
composed  principally  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  among  these  were  dotted 
many  well-grown  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  Ericas,  and  other  plants,  with  a 
background  of  Palms  and  a  Pandanus.  Mr.  J.  Lee  was  second.  Primulas 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Bannister,  Cole,  and  Castle ;  Poinsettias  by  Mr. 
Miller  and  Miss  Charles  ;  ornamental-fruiting  plants  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Lintern,  A.  Lintern,  and  T.  M.  Miller  ;  Bouvardias  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Vallance,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Wall,  Esq. ;  G.  Marsh,  gardener  to  M.  Dunlop, 
Esq.  ;  and  W.  K.  Wait ;  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  by  Mr.  Taggett,  the  ex¬ 
hibits  being  very  creditable,  and  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  order  in  which 
the  names  are  given  in  each  instance. 

Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  not  particularly  good,  this  being 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  fixture.  The  best  twenty-four  incurved  varieties 
was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Baylis,  and  of  these  the  most  noteworthy  were  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Empress  of  India,  Princess  Imperial,  Barbara,  Mrs.  G. 
Glenny,  and  Mr.  Brunlees.  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  was  second,  his  best  blooms  being 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  of  Wales,  Angelina,  and  Isabella  Bott. 
Mr.  J.  Hobbs  was  a  creditable  third.  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole  was  first  with  twelve 
incurved,  distinct,  and  had  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Empress  of  India, 
Princess  of  Teck,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Mrs.  Naish,  Barbara,  Antonelli,  and  Hero 
of  Stoke  Newington  in  good  condition.  Mr.  J.  Waite  was  second,  and  Mr. 
M.  Cole,  gardener  to  B.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  third.  Mr.  Bajlis  was  first  with  six 
blooms,  these  including  good  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mrs.  Cunning¬ 
ham  (Empress  of  India).  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Hobbs 
third.  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole  was  first  with  twelve  Anemone-flowered,  and  among 
these  the  best  were  Lady  Margaret  and  Fleur  de  Marie.  The  class  for  twelve 
blooms  in  two  colours  was  decidedly  a  good  one.  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole  was  first 
with  Golden  Empress  of  India  and  Barbara  in  good  condition,  Mr.  Baylis 
following  with  very  slightly  inferior  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Barbara,  and  Mr.  J.  Hobbs  was  a  good  third.  With  twelve  Japanese  varieties 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs  was  first,  having,  among  others,  fine  blooms  of  Madame  C. 
Audiguier,  Grandiflorum,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Mons. 
Tarin,  and  Madame  Berthie  Bendatler.  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole  was  a  good  second, 
and  was  also  first  with  twelve  blooms  in  not  less  than  six  varieties  ;  and  of 
these  the  best  were  Thunberg,  Bed  Dragon,  Bronze  Dragon,  and  Sarnia. 


Mr.  Baylis  was  second  in  this  class.  A  considerable  number  of  cut  blooms 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  but  not  for  competition.  These 
included  good  examples  of  Mons.  Lemoine,  Thunberg,  Triomphe  de  la  Bue  des 
Chatelets,  Mons.  Astorg,  F.  A.  Davies  (J.  Delaux),  Luteum  Striatum,  Mons. 
Brunet,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Apollo,  and  other  Japanese  varieties,  besides 
all  the  best  of  the  incurved  sorts.  By  way  of  a  commentary  on  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  mild  and  dry  autumn,  Messrs.  Garaway  staged  several  stands  of 
double  and  single  Dahlias,  and  never,  probably,  before  this  season  were 
Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  placed  in  juxtaposition.  Hand  bouquets 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  M.  Hookings,  E.  S.  Cole,  J.  Goddard  (gardener 
to  B.  H.  Symes,  Esq.),  andE.  Miller,  and  vases  for  dinner-table  decoration 
by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole,  M.  Hookings,  and  E.  T.  Hill,  great  taste  being  dis¬ 
played  in  the  arrangement  of  the  very  choice  flowers  employed.  The 
baskets  and  vases  filled  with  the  foliage  and  berries  of  wild  plants  were,  as 
they  always  are  at  Bristol,  singularly  beautiful.  The  first  prize  for  these 
and  the  Knightian  bronze  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Cole,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  being  second,  and  Mr.  Virgo 
third. 

Fruit  was  particularly  well  shown,  the  Grapes  being  especially  numerous 
and  good.  For  four  bunches  in  two  varieties,  Mr.  Vallance  was  first  with 
w'ell-finished  examples  of  Black  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe’s;  Mr.  Nash,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  being  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Ellicott  a 
good  third,  and  there  were  six  other  fairly  good  lots  shown.  Mr.  F.  Edwards 
was  first  with  two  bunches  of  Lady  Downe’s,  Mr.  Vallance  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  Nash  third,  all  having  well  finished  bunches.  Mr.  Nash  was  first  with 
two  large  but  not  particularly  well  coloured  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  ;  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Alderman  Chaffin,  being  second  with  small  but  very 
w'ell  finished  bunches,  and  Mr.  Vallance  a  good  third,  and  there  were  seven 
other  exhibits  in  this  class.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  fairly  well  shown  by 
several  growers.  Mr.  Ellicott  wms  first,  and  Mr.  M.  Marshall,  gardener  to 
M.  Whitwell,  Esq.,  second.  Pears  were  not  so  fine  and  plentiful  as  usual. 
The  first  prize  for  six  dishes,  and  which  also  carried  with  it  the  silver  Knight¬ 
ian  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  was  awarded  to  Mr.E.  Cox,  who 
had  fine  fruit  of  Beurrd  Bachelier,  Beurrd  Diel,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Glou 
Mor9eau,  Easter  Beurrd,  and  Bergamotte  d’Esperen.  Mr.  W.  Bye  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Hall  third.  With  four  dishes  Mr.  J.  Marshall  was 
first,  having  very  good  fruit  of  Easter  Beurrd,  Beurrd  Diel,  Alexandre 
Lambre,  and  Durondeau.  Mr.  Bye  was  again  second,  and  E.  Hall  third. 
In  the  single  dish  class  Mr.  Hall  was  first  with  very  fine  fruit  of  Glou 
Mor9eau  ;  Mr.  Apling,  gardener  to  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  second  with  equally  fine 
Beurrd  Diel ;  and  Mr.  J.  Lee  was  third  with  Alexandre  Lambre,  over-ripe, 
but  still  very  delicious.  The  competition  in  all  the  Apple  classes  was  very 
close,  and  probably  some  of  the  sorts  were  never  seen  in  better  condition. 
With  six  dessert  sorts  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance  was  first,  having  very  fine  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  Kentish  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blen¬ 
heim  Pippin,  and  Bibston  Pippin.  Mr.  Bannister  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Virgo  third.  Mr  Vallance  was  also  first  with  four  sorts,  Mr.  Virgo 
being  second,  and  Mr.  Bannister  third.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  was  the 
favourite  variety  in  the  single  dish  class,  and  the  prizewinners  were  Messrs. 
E.  S.  Cole,  C.  Francis,  and  T.  Bush.  Culinary  Apples  were  veiy  fine  and 
highly  coloured.  Mr.  W.  M.  Baker  was  first  with  six  varieties,  having 
excellent  dishes  of  Malster,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Eoyal  Busset,  Hanwell  Souring, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Alfriston.  Mr.  E.  Francis  was  second,  and  E.  Hall 
third.  With  a  single  dish  Mr.  W.  M.  Baker  was  first  with  very  fine  Beauty 
of  Kent ;  Mr.  Bush  second  with  very  good  Kentish  Fillbasket,  and  Mr. 
Vallance  third  with  Blenheim  Pippin.  Several  fairly  good  collections  of 
fruit  were  shown,  Mr.  Nash  being  first  with  fairly  good  Alicante  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Medlars,  a  Melon,  Beurrd  Diel  Pears,  and  Apples. 

Vegetables  were  particularly  good  and  numerous.  The  best  collection 
was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Baker,  Gloucester,  who  had  good  Asparagus, 
young  Carrots,  Wheeler’s  Solid  Bed  Celery,  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  Wheeler’s  Extra  Fine  Sprouts,  Giant  Zittau  Onions,  Snowflake 
Potatoes,' Golden  Ball  Turnips,  and  Student  Parsnips,  all  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Bannister  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill,  third.  Mr.  E. 
Miller  had  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Cooper, 
the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  M.  Cole. 

HULL.— NOVBIIBER  20th  and  219T. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  no  preparations  whatever  were  made 
before  September  of  the  present  year  tor  holding  a  Chrysanthemum  Show 
in  Hull,  we  are  bound  to  express  our  astonishment  that  such  a  liberal  and 
well-arranged  schedule  could  be  provided,  and  such  a  great  and  generally 
good  show  produced.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  Public  Booms  in 
which  the  Exhibition  was  held,  the  Committee  were  almost  overwhelmed 
with  exhibits,  and  j udging  by  the  inrush  at  the  opening  of  the  Show,  V’e 
suspect  they  would  also  be  overwhelmed  with  visitors  before  its  close.  As 
a  first  Show  we  must  record  it  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  with  a  continuance 
of  the  good  and  spirited  management  we  fail  to  see  any  obstacle  to  prevent 
the  eastern  port  of  Hull  becoming  as  famed  for  Chrysanthemum  shows  as 
is  the  western  port  of  Liverpool.  The  Society  is  fortunate  in  having  an 
admirable  Executive  Committee,  with  Mr.  George  Bohn,  C.E.,  as  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Falconer  Jameson  and  Mr.  W.  Hawksworth  as  active  Honorary 
Secretaries.  We  also  observe  an  imposing  list  of  life  patrons,  or  sub¬ 
scribers  of  five  guineas,  which  have  not  only  given  the  Society  a  good  start, 
but  must  contribute  to  its  stability. 

The  schedule  contained  thirty-three  classes,  which  brought  out  sixty- 
four  exhibitors  and  240  entries,  and,  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  rooms,  few  could  have  withdrawn,  for  every  inch  of  space  seemed 
occupied. 

Cut  Blooms. — All  the  principal  classes  for  these  were  open,  but  a  few 
were  very  properly  reserved  for  amateurs.  The  chief  interest  naturally 
centred  in  the  competition  for  the  £10  prize  in  the  class  of  forty-eight 
blooms,  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties,  which 
was  well  won  by  Mr.  E.  Green,  gardener  to  J.  Woolwright,  Esq.,  Mossley 
Hill,  Liverpool,  whose  flowers  must  rank  among  the  finest  that  have  been 
staged  this  year.  The  Japanese  varieties  were  particularly  full,  fresh, 
and  bright,  and  the  incurved  solid,  well-coloured,  broad-petalled,  and  of 
good  size.  The  varieties  were,  of  incurved,  back  row  :  Alfred  Salter, 
John  Salter,  Empress  of  India,  Prince  Alfred,  Queen  of  England,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Golden  Empress,  and,  as  may  be  imagined  by  its  position,  a 
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magnificent  example  of  Lady  Slade.  Second  row  :  Lord  Woleeley,  Hero  of 
Stoke  Nevvini'ton,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Princess  of  Teck,  Venus,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Mrs.  Shipman.  Front  row  :  Blonde  Beauty, 
Barbara,  Mrs.  Heale,  Beauty,  Cherub,  Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Haliburton, 
Eve.  Japanese,  back  row:  Japonais,  very  fine ;  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey; 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Golden  Dragon,  Triompbe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets, 
Soliel  Levant,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  and  Criterion.  Second  row  :  Peter 
the  Great,  Rf'd  Gauntlet,  splendid ;  Apollo,  M.  Ardene,  Meg  Merilees,  F.  A. 
Davis  (J.  Delaux),  Comte  de  Germiny,  and  La  Nympbe.  Front  row  :  Pere 
Delaux,  Sarnia,  Sultan,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Oracle,  Thunberg,  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Striatum.  There  were  very  few  failing  flowers  in  those  stands,  which 
were  highly  creditable  to  the  cultivator.  The  second  prize  was  with 
great  reluctance  withheld,  as  the  blooms  named  Alfred  Salter  and  Queen 
of  England  were  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the  latter 
variety.  Their  distinctness  could  not  be  claimed  because  one  bloom  was 
fresh  and  the  other  stale,  for  both  of  them  were  fading,  and  neither  of  them 
could  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  any  one  of  the  many  other  Alfred 
Salters  in  the  Show.  Had  the  blooms  in  question  been  passed  as  distinct 
a  formal  protest  would  have  been  entered  which  could  not  have  been 
resisted ;  but  as  they  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials  staged  by 
inadvertence,  a  money  grant  was  recommended  for  the  forty-seven  varieties, 
which  were  generally  large  and  fine,  but  some  of  them  loose  and  quite 
devoid  of  freshness.  The  exhibitor  would  have  been  placed  second  but  for 
the  mishap  in  question.  The  third  prize  in  this  class  was  won  by  Mr. 
Coulling,  gardener  to  J.  Ruston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lincoln,  with  fresh  blooms,  but 
lacking  in  weight. 

In  the  class  of  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve 
Japanese  varieties,  there  was  excellent  competition,  Mr.  Green  again 
securing  the  chief  prize  of  £5  with  examples  similar  to  those  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  class,  followed  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Warrener,  Esq., 
Bracebridge,  Lincoln;  Mr.  Bulmer,  gardener  to  David  Wilson,  Esq.,  Cot- 
tingham;  and  R.  Falconer  Jameson,  Esq.,  Hessle,  in  the  order  named. 
Mr.  Green  was  clearly  ahead  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  with 
a  splendid  stand  containing  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Empress,  Empress 
of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  John  Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Venus,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Princess  Beatrice,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  and  Cherub ;  Mr. 
Bulmer  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Browsho,  Beverley,  third.  In  the  class  of 
twelve  Japanese  Messrs.  Green,  Bulmer,  and  Mitchell  were  the  respective 
winners,  all  staging  well.  Mr.  Morton,  Darlington,  was  first  with  six 
Anemone-flowered  varieties,  his  excellent  stand  including  some  of  the 
Japanese  forms;  Mr.  R,  Falconer  Jameson  being  an  exceedingly  close 
second,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Jameson  a  similarly  close  third.  For  six  reflexed 
blooms  the  prizes  were  awarded  respectively  to  Messrs.  Mitchell,  R.  F. 
Jameson,  and  F.  W.  Jameson,  all  having  good  stands.  The  same  exhi¬ 
bitors  were  successful  in  the  class  of  six  blooms,  any  variety,”  which 
ought,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  Committee,  to  have  been  “  any 
varieties,”  as  six  were  staged  in  each  case.  The  prizes  given  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Dixon,  seedsman,  &c.,  for  six  incmwed  and  six  Japanese  varieties  were 
won  by  Mr.  Bulmer,  Mr.  F.  W.  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Jameson  in  the  order  named 
for  creditable  examples. 

Plants. — In  the  open  classes  the  greatest  and  best  competition  was 
for  the  prizes  offered  for  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with 
foliage  plants  for  effect.  The  first  prize  of  £5  was  won  by  Mr.  Bulmer 
with  an  exceedingly  tasteful  arrangement,  the  central  plant  being  a  re¬ 
markably  healthy  Cocos  Weddelliana.  Mr.  Cottam,  Cottingham,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  Strickland,  gardener  to  Lieut.  Col.  Saner,  third;  extra 
prizes  being  awarded  to  Messrs.  Harland  and  Read.  Messrs.  Bulmer, 
Smith,  and  Wilkinson  appeared  to  take  most  or  all  the  prizes  in  the  speci¬ 
men  plant  classes  ;  and  while  a  few  of  the  examples  staged  were  good,  we 
venture  to  predict  there  will  be  better  next  year.  The  finest  plants  in  the 
Show  were  twelve  huge  specimens,  with  which  an  amateur — Mr.  T.  Smith, 
Murton,  York — won  Messrs.  Laverack  &  Goddard’s  prize,  value  £10.  They 
were  what  are  known  as  naturally  grown — that  is,  the  stems  not  bent  in 
training,  and  the  exhibitor  may  be  proud  of  having  produced  them,  for 
without  being  unduly  spread  out  they  ranged  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in 
diameter. 

We  are  unable  to  refer  to  the  other  amateur  classes,  and  can  only  say 
that  special  prizes  were  recommended  for  a  fine  group  of  plants  staged  by 
Mr.  McMahon,  the  talented  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  to  Mr. 
Martin  for  cut  blooms  of  Pompons.  We  could  not  get  near  the  table 
decorations  owing  to  the  density  of  the  crowd.  The  Show  was  opened 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  was  an  undoubted  success.  It  was 
attended  by  4000  persons,  and  a  handsome  financial  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger  is,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  expected. 

CHESTERFIELD,— NovbmbeR  21st  AND  22ND. 

The  third  annual  Show  of  the  Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Market  Hall,  Chesterfield.  The  room  is  a 
spacious  one  and  well  lighted,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  The 
arrangements  of  the  exhibits  was  very  tastefully  effected,  and  the  general 
effect,  especially  in  the  evening  after  the  room  was  well  lighted,  very  bright 
and  cheerful.  The  two  sides  of  the  room  and  one  end  were  appropriated  to 
the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  for  competition,  those  on  one  side 
being  incurved  and  reflexed  varieties,  whilst  the  opposite  side  was  tilled  with 
Japanese  varieties.  A  good  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  of  comparing 
their  relative  merits  for  gmeral  decorative  purposes,  and  as  there  exhibited 
the  palm  must  go  to  the  first  named. 

The  Society  has  not  until  this  year  given  any  money  prizes,  but,  instead, 
has  given  certificates  to  the  winners.  This  year,  however,  the  'Society 
resolved  to  give  money  prizes  in  an  open  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  cut 
blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  some  good 
growers  from  other  districts  to  compete  and  to  improve  the  standard  of  their 
exhibits.  This  class  brought  seven  competitors,  one  being  from  Liverpool, 
one  from  Sheffield,  and  the  remainder  from  local  growers.  The  first  prize  in 
this  class,  as  also  the  prize  for  the  premier  incurved  bloom  in  the  Show,  was 
award  'd  to  M-.  W.  K.  Woodcock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  M.  Firth,  Oakbrook, 
Sheffi  Id,  who^e  stand  of  twenty-four  was  much  admired.  The  back  row  was 
composed  of  Enpress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Queen  of  England,  and 
Golden  Q  leen,  two  blooms  of  each.  Second  row. — White  Queen  (two),  John 
Salter,  Mr.  Howe,  Nil  Desperandum,  Lady  Hardinge,  Beverley,  and  Mr. 


Bunn.  Front  row — Cherub,  White  Venus  (two),  Prince  of  Wales,  Angelina, 
White  Eve  (very  fine).  Prince  Alfred,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Tne  prize 
for  the  premier  bloom  was  awarded  to  a  grand  bloom  of  Empress  of  India 
in  this  stand.  The  second  and  third  prizes  in  this  class  were  taken  respec¬ 
tively  by  Mr.  W.  Leighton,  gardener  to  J.  K.  Swallow,  Esq.,  and  J.  H. 
Clements,  gardener  to  Aid.  T.  P.  Wood,  with  very  good  stands. 

In  all  the  other  classes,  save  only  the  one  above  referred  to,  no  money 
prizes  were  given,  but  certificates  as  in  the  two  previous  years. 

In  the  local  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  (gentlemen’s  gardeners)  Mr. 
J.  H.  Clements  was  placed  first  with  very  good  blooms,  and  he  was  also  placed 
first  with  twelve  Japanese,  very  good  flowers,  his  varieties  being  Madame 
C.  Audiguier  (two).  Lady  Selborne  (two).  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  (two), 
Soleil  de  Levant  (two),  Mons.  Lemoine  (two),  and  Bouquet  Fait  (two).  For 
twenty-four  Japanese  (twelve  varieties)  Mr.  W.  Leighton  was  first;  J. 
Surguy,  gardener  to  E.  Mason,  Esq.,  second.  Mr.  Leighton’s  stand  was  a 
very  fine  one  and  attracted  much  attention.  His  pairs  were — La  Fres  Requier, 
Criterion,  M.  Marrouch,  Astorg,  Margot,  M.  Ardene,  Peter  the  Great,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Cossack,  M.  Lemoine,  and  Reverie,  two  blooms  of  each. 
For  twelve  blooms  incurved  (six  varieties)  Mr.  J.  Nelson,  gardener  to  W. 
Britt,  Esq.,  was  first  with  fine  flowers  which  might  have  been  much  improved 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  dresser.  This  w'ast  of  proper  dressing  and 
setting  up  was  noticeable  in  most  of  the  exhibits,  and  an  obj ectionable  feature 
was  the  prevailing  plan  of  exhibiting  each  bloom  upon  a  large  and  in  some 
cases  elaborately  cut  and  decorated  collar  of  white  paper.  There  was  also 
a  class  for  cut  blooms  devoted  to  amateurs,  in  which  some  neat  but  small 
blooms  were  shown.  The  principal  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  W.  S.  Clayton 
J.  Baker,  W.  Slack,  and  E.  Turner. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  large-flowering  vars.  in  pots  both  incurved  and 
Japanese,  the  finest  lot  in  the  Show  being  a  group  of  eight  plants,  incurved 
and  reflexed  varieties,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clements.  These  were  grown  as 
bushes  about  3  feet  high  with  fine  foliage  and  carrying  each  twenty  to  thirty 
blooms,  nearly  all  of  them  good  enough  for  the  exhibition  table.  The 
varieties  were  Lady  Hardinge,  Dr.  Sharp,  White  Christine,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Golden  Empress,  Boadicea,  and  Barbara.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Parkes,  gardener  to  C.  Markham,  Esq.,  with 
beautifully  fresh  and  bright  plants  considerably  smaller  than  those  from  Mr. 
Clements.  The  prize  for  the  premier  plant  incurved  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Clements  for  Barbara.  For  the  premier  Japanese,  Mr.  G.  Parkes  with 
Jane  Salter. 

Some  fine  stands  of  cut  flowers,  not  for  competition,  were  shown  by  Mr.  T. 
Gosling  and  Mr.  T.  Hallam.  Mr.  'Thomas  brought  a  number  of  large  stands 
of  cut  flowers,  mostly  small  blooms,  not  for  competition,  from  Chatsworth. 
There  was  a  small  show  of  Primulas,  moderately  good  plants,  and  a  very  fine 
display  of  fruit,  especially  of  Grapes,  which  were  shown  by  several  exhibitors 
in  grand  condition.  Two  exhibits  of  Gros  Colman  from  Mr.  G.  Staples, gardener 
to  Rev.  B.  Hallowes,  Glasswell  Hall,  and  Mr.  C.  Morris,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Smith 
Milnes,  Dunston  Hall,  were  superb,  and  have,  I  think,  scarcely  ever  been  sur¬ 
passed.  A  very  fine  tray  of  fruit,  twelve  varieties,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Surguy,  which  did  him  much  credit.  Messrs.  T.  Fletcher  &  Son,  nurserymen, 
Chesterfield,  were  large  exhibitors  and  materially  assisted  the  Show.  They 
showed  Chrysanthemums,  both  plants  and  cut  flowers  ;  also  ornamental  table 
plants  and  some  very  beautiful  wreaths  and  crosses  of  natural  flowers,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  White  Japanesa  Chrysanthemums,  Bouvardias,  and 
Maidenhair  Fern.  The  orchestra  was  handsomely  decorated  with  Ferns  and 
foliage  plants  from  Mr.  W.  Britt  and  Mr.  F.  Swan  wick,  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman  contributing  a  very  large  and  fine  specimen  of  Tree  Fern,  Cyathea 
princeps. 

The  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Hall  (to  whom  and  the 
President,  Aid.  T.  P.  Wood,  the  Society  is  deeply  indebted),  states  that 
although  no  profit  would  be  realised  the  receipts  would  be  equal  to  the 
expenditure. 

BASINGSTOKE.— November  25th  and  2«th. 

The  first  autumn  Exhibition  of  the  Basingstoke  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Volunteer  Drill  Hall  on  the  dates  named,  and  considering 
the  lateness  of  the  fixture  and  the  earliness  of  Chrysanthemums  this  year 
the  Show  must  be  pronounced  a  gratifying  success.  A  better  hall  for  the 
pnrpose  we  have  never  seen,  for  besides  being  spacious  it  is  as  light  almost 
as  a  conservatory ;  and  it  was  well  filled.  In  some  of  the  classes  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  numerous,  and  very  careful  discrimination  was  necessary  in 
adjudicating  the  prizes.  Only  a  closely  condensed  report  can  be  given  of 
the  Show. 

Six  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  arranged  for  the  four  prizes 
offered,  the  leading  position  being  well  won  by  Mr.  Holdaway,  gardener  to 
Captain  May,  with  plants  ranging  fiom  2  to  6  feet  in  height,  bearing 
good  blooms  and  excellent  foliage.  The  great  majority  of  them  had 
been  cut  down — a  practice  almost  indispensable  for  the  purpose  in 
question  —  each  supporting  about  three  blooms  of  exhibition  quality. 
The  pots  were  hidden  by  a  bank  of  moss,  and  the  arrangement  was  decidedly 
effective.  Mr  Dawncey,  gardener  to  J.  Bramston-Stone,  Esq.,  Birehfield ; 
Mr.  Champion,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Blatch,  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Qsmond,  gardener 
to  Major  R.  P.  Warren,  were  awarded  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order 
named  for  groups  closely  following  each  other  in  the  order  of  merit. 
Specimen  plants  were  weak,  and  are  passed  without  comment. 

Cut  blooms  were  well  represented,  Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W. 
Flight,  Esq.,  Twyford,  Winchester,  winning  the  chief  position  in  the  class 
of  twenty-four  varieties  with  good  and  fresh  examples.  Mr.  Drover, 
nurseryman,  Fareham,  was  second,  leading  Mr.  Bowerman,  gardener  to 
C.  N.  Bovill,  Esq.,  Hackwood  Park,  by  four  points  out  of  a  possible  144, 
Mr.  Wills  being  placed  fourth  with  the  largest  blooms  of  all,  but  a  fort¬ 
night  too  old.  The  most  notable  bloom  in  the  Show  was  a  grand  example 
of  Beauty  staged  by  Mr.  Drover,  who  exhibited  excellent  stands  not  for 
competition,  which  were  highly  commended  by  the  Judges.  In  the  class 
of  twelve  incurved  blooms  the  prizes  fell  to  Messrs.  Drover,  Bowerman, 
and  Flight,  very  close  in  merit,  six  collections  being  staged ;  and  in  the 
corresponding  class  for  Japanese  varieties  (seven  collections)  to  Messrs. 
Drover,  Flight,  and  Bowerman.  The  smaller  local  classes  must  perforce 
be  passed. 

In  table  plants  the  competition  was  severe,  the  prizes  falling  to  Messrs. 
Dawncey,  Kneller,  and  Bowerman,  the  first-named  exhibitor  taking  the 
chief  prizes  for  Primulas,  and  the  two  latter  for  Poinsetrias.  Nothing  in 
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the  Show  wa?  more  creditable  to  any  of  the  exhibitors  than  the 
stands  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage ;  and  of  hardy  shrubs,  Ferns, 
and  Grasses,  staged  by  Miss  Flight,  who  was  the  premier  exhibitor  in 
both  classes,  the  tasteful  association  of  the  fruit  of  Iris  fmt  dissima, 
Arbutus,  Privet,  Briars,  with  the  flowers  of  Laurustinus  and  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  being  especially  commendable.  Splendid  specimens  of  Euchaiis 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bowerman  and  Weaver  (gardener  to  W.  W. 
Beach,  Esq.,  M  P.),  who  were  awarded  equal  prizes  for  them. 

The  prizes  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were  won  by  Messrs.  F. 
Kne  ler  (gardener  to  W.  Harris,  Esq.,  Steveuton  Monor),  Weaver,  and 
Be<t  fgardener  to  Chaloner  W.  Chute,  Esq.)  for  highly  creditable  examples  ; 
and  for  white  Grapes  by  Messrs.  Bowerman,  Weaver,  and  Kneller  with 
excellent  Muscats.  Apples  were  of  good  average  merit,  and  that  is  all  we 
can  say  aboiit  them.  Vegetables  were  very  good  indeed,  the  prizes  going 
to  Messrs.  Kneller  (Malshanger),  Bowerman,  and  Dawucey  in  the  order 
named.  A  beautiful  group  of  plants  arranged  by  Mr.  Beach’s  gardener 
was  highly  recommended  for  a  special  prize,  and  a  mark  of  commendation 
was  granted  for  Christmas  Roses  exhibited  by  W.  P.  Stark,  Esq.  Very 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  Show  was  a  collection  of  ornamental  flower  pots 
and  various  other  articles  made  from  the  waste  slag  of  iron-smelting 
furnaces  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hilton  of  Southampton.  As  an  example  of 
artistically  utilising  waste  matter  we  have  seen  nothing  to  surpass  this 
peculiar  ware,  which  is  quite  unique.  This  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  bright 
and  well-arranged  Show  of  a  Society  of  which  Mr.  Holdaway  is  the 
able  and  courteous  Secretary. 


PLANTING  SMALL  FRUIT  BUSHES. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  transplant  Gooseberry,  CuiTant,  and  Rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  buy  in  fresh  lots  and 
make  new  plantations,  may  begin  at  once  and  get  the  work  finished  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  allow,  November  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
months  for  shifting  fruit  bushes,  or  it  may  be  performed  in  the  early 
part  of  December.  When  planting  has  to  be  done  we  always  determine 
its  extent  in  the  autumn,  and  when  we  can  finish  the  work  by  this  time 
we  feel  comfortable  on  the  subject,  as  we  know  the  bushes  will  be  all 
right  in  the  spring,  and  do  well  the  following  summ  r  and  onwards.  At 
this  season  we  can  always  be  quite  certain  that  the  buds  are  perfectly  at 
rest,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage.  From  January  onwards,  should  the 
weather  be  mild,  the  buds  may  begin  swelling  and  grow  before  the  fact  is 
known  ;  then  a  rush  is  made  to  get  the  planting  done  before  they  become 
green,  but  it  is  too  late,  as  no  deciduous  fruit  bush  can  be  transplanted 
after  growth  has  commenced  without  being  checked  and  injured  to  an 
extent  which  will  not  be  recovered  from  for  one  or  moie  seasons.  It  is 
the  alsolute  certainty  of  escaping  thA  which  renders  autumn  or  early 
winter  planting  so  desirable. 

It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  ill  usage  a  Gooseberry  or  Currant  bush 
will  bear  when  the  buds  are  perfectly  at  rest,  but  when  once  they  begin 
growing  it  is  the  reverse.  When  dormant  in  autumn  the  8m:ill  bushes 
may  be  lifted,  the  soil  shaken  entirely  from  the  roots,  and  the  plants 
sent  hundreds  of  miles  on  a  week’s  journey  without  failure,  but  in  spring 
they  cannot  be  shifted  with  the  utmost  success,  even  including  a  large 
ball  of  soil  to  the  roots.  Let  us  settle,  then,  that  autumn  is  the  right  time 
to  plant,  and  let  us  plant  so  long  as  the  weather  is  suitable  in  autumn. 
Annual  planting  is  superfluous,  and  never  allowing  them  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  for  more  than  two  years  or  so  is  just  as  bad.  We  like  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  our  fruit  bushes  will  be  now  and  for  the  next  ten  or  a 
dozen  years,  and  prepare  the  ground  accordingly.  All  soil  for  fruit  bushes 
cannot  be  too  well  prepared.  It  should  be  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  deep 
at  least,  free  from  lai'ge  stones,  and  rich.  Deeply  trenching  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  may  be  done  with  advantage  on  bush  fruit  ground  before 
planting.  Light,  sandy,  shallow  soil  is  not  so  good  as  medium  heavy  soil, 
although  clay  is  no  gain  ;  but  whether  the  ground  be  good  or  bad,  it  will 
always  be  benefited  by  being  trenched  and  enriched  before  planting  it 
with  fruit  bushes  which  are  intended  to  remain  in  it  for  many  years. 

In  ground  rich  on  the  surface  but  poor  underneath  we  would  trench 
all  the  surface  down,  bring  up  the  poor  subsoil  and  dig  plenty  of  manure 
in  after  trenching.  Where  the  soil  is  poor  throughout  a  quantity  of 
rough  manure  would  bo  trenched  to  the  bottom,  and  when  trenching  was 
finished  more  substantial  soil  would  be  dug  into  the  surface.  Some  may 
think  that  rich  ground  will  produce  too  much  wood  and  too  little  fruit, 
but  fins  bushes  and  large  juicy  fruit  will  never  be  produced  on  poor  soil. 
And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  once  the  bushes  are  planted 
nothing  more  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  manuring  under  the  trees. 

Where  all  the  bushes  a  e  to  be  put  together  the  whole  of  the  quarter 
should  be  prepared  from  end  to  end,  but  where  the  plants  are  only  put 
in  h>"re  and  there,  such  as  is  often  done  with  Currants  and  Gooseberries, 
in  putting  them  at  stated  ‘ntervals  along  the  sides  of  walks,  a  station 
should  be  formed  for  each  bush.  This  may  be  done  by  trenching  a  piece 
about  2  yards  square  or  so,  manuring  it  well  and  planting  in  the  centre. 
As  a  rule  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  put  new  soil  in  for  bush  fruits,  as  none 
of  them  are  so  difficult  to  grow  that  they  cannot  be  cultivated  success¬ 
fully  in  every  gariien  soil.  In  getting  new  bushes  from  nurseries  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  secure  them  with  much  earth  attached  to  the  roots, 
and,  as  1  have  said  before,  this  is  of  no  importance  in  the  autumn  ;  still 
no  bush  loses  anything  by  being  lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil  attached  to  the 
roots,  and  where  they  are  only  being  taken  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to 
another  a  ball  of  earth  may  as  well  be  taken  with  each.  In  planting  this, 
and  in  all  cases,  the  hole  for  its  reception  should  always  be  made  larger 
by  some  inches  all  round  than  will  admit  the  roots  freely,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cram  them  into  a  small  space. 

Deep  planting  has  no  advantages,  but  firm  planting  is  vei’y  beneficial. 
Planting  them  deeply  to  keep  the  wind  from  moving  them  is  not  to  be  re¬ 


commended,  and  staking  should  be  resorted  to  in  preference.  Pure  manure 
being  placed  against  the  roots  will  not  insure  substantial  growth.  Wet 
puddly  soil  is  ruinous,  and  must  be  avoided.  The  distance  to  plant  must 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  bushes,  but  no  plant  which  is  intended  to  grow 
free  should  be  put  nearer  its  neighbour  than  will  admit  of  thi^ ;  3  feet, 
4  feet,  and  5  feet  apart  are  distances  we  plant  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
Raspberries  are  mostly  put  in  rows  from  8  inches  to  1  foot  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  5  feet  asunder.  Old  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  which 
have  become  crowded  or  exhausted  the  ground,  may  be  shifted  with  little 
or  no  loss  at  this  time,  and  if  carefully  done  they  will  improve  afterwards, 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  deal  with  healthy  young  bu-hes. — 
A  Kitchen  Gardenee. 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society'  for  the  present  session  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  IDth  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott, 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  R.  Aitken ;  N.  E.  Ballow,  M.D.,  Ph.D. ; 
F.  C.  Bayard,  LL.M.  ;  G.  W.  Brenan,  A.M.Iust.C.E.  ;  H.  T.  Burls  ;  A. 
Chadwick,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  ;  R.  Cooke  ;  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.R.C.S.  ; 
S.  Johnson,  M.B.,C.M.,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.A.S.  ;  G.  J.  Lee,  R.  M.  Mercer,  L.  P. 
Muirhead,  J.  D.  W.  Vaughan,  and  J.  B.  Wilson  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Society  : — 

The  following  papers  were  read  ; — 

1.  “A  New  Method  of  Reading  the  Direction  of  the  Wind  on  Exposed 
Heights  and  from  a  Distance,  by  H.  Leupold,”  F.R.Met  Soc.  The  author 
has  devised  a  very  ingenious  and  simple  electiical  anemograph,  which 
records  both  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  on  an  ordinary  Morse 
printing  telegraph  paper. 

2.  “  Description  of  a  Component  Anemograph,”  by  A.  N.  Pearson, 
F.R.Met.  Soc. 

3.  “On  the  Injury  by  Lightning  (April  28th,  1884)  to  the  Monument  to 
the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Lilleshall,  Shropshire,”  by  C.  C.  Walker. 

4.  “  On  the  Mechanical  Characteristics  of  Lightning  Strokes,”  by  Col. 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Parnell.  The  main  objects  of  this  paper  are  : — First,  To 
attempt  to  show  that  lightning  is  not  a  sort  of  electric  fluid  that  descends 
from  the  clouds,  injures  buildings  and  persons  in  its  course,  and  dissipates 
itself  in  the  earth,  but  that  it  is  a  luminous  manifestation  of  the  explosion 
caused  by  two  equal  forces  springing  towards  each  other  simnltaneously 
from  the  earth  and  the  under  surface  of  the  inducing  cloud,  and  coalescing 
or  dying  out  nearly  midway  between  the  two  plates  of  the  electdcal  con¬ 
denser  formed  by  the  earth  and  the  cloud.  Secondly,  To  demonstrate  that 
of  those  two  forces  it  is  the  earth-spring  or  upward  force  alone  that  injures 
buildings,  persons,  or  other  objects  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  that  con¬ 
stitutes  tangibly  what  is  rightly  known  as  a  lightning  stroke.  The  author 
gives  the  details  of  278  instances,  the  records  of  which  are  intended  to 
demonstrate  with  more  or  less  precision  the  existence  of  an  upward  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  force  of  the  stroke. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Soil. — Sweet  fertile  loam  is  the  soil  above  all  others  that  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  fruit  trees,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  liked  is  that  of 
top  spits  with  the  turf  from  an  upland  pasture.  It  can  be  so  had  by  a 
few  favoured  persons,  the  remainder  having  to  provide  the  best  substitute 
for  it  they  can.  It  may  lighten  the  efforts  of  m.any  in  this  important 
matter  to  explain  that  loam  consists  of  about  half  clay  and  a  mixture  of 
silicious  sand,  vegetable  matter,  and  sometimes  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  difficult  to  prepare  a  compost  sufficiently  hke  loam 
to  answer  well  for  fruit  trees.  One  of  the  best  substitutes  we  ever  used 
was  pond  mud  mixed  with  lime,  and  so  thoroughly  sweetened  by  frequent 
turnings  and  exposure  to  the  air  that  it  would  be  shovelled  up  almost 
like  a  heap  of  ashes.  A  compost,  of  which  we  are  seldom  without  a  large 
heap,  consists  of  weeds,  turf  trimmings,  road  scrapings  and  sidings,  and 
all  the  ordinary  garden  refuse,  with  stable  dung,  coal  ashes,  lime,  and 
wood  ashes,  is  turned  several  times  so  that  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  It  is  then  ready  for  use  at  any  time,  and  is  either  used  alone  or 
mixed  with  ordinary  garden  soil  for  new  stations  for  fruit  trees,  or  to 
renovate  soil  exhausted  of  fertility  about  the  roots  of  established  trees. 
We  consider  our  compost  preferable  even  to  the  ideal  turfy  upland  loam, 
because,  in  addition  to  all  the  elements  of  fertility  necessary  to  successful 
fruit  culture,  it  has  thorough  mechanical  division,  and  never  cansetJe 
down  into  a  compact  heavy  inert  mass.  Turf  sods,  on  the  contrary,  do 
frequently  so  settle  down  as  the  herbage,  crowns,  and  roots  of  the  grass 
decay,  and  be  it  remembered  that  it  is  precisely  this  decaying  vegetable 
matter  which  often  imparts  a  fictitious  fertility  to  the  soil  in  which  it 
grew  ;  and  when  the  nutriment  which  it  affords  to  the  tree  roots  is 
exhausted,  then  the  soil  is  comparatively  worthless,  and  the  tree  soon 
gives  signs  of  incipient  debility.  When  turf  sods  are  used  for  stations 
they  require  no  preparation  whatever,  and  should  be  carted  from  the 
pasture,  chopped  to  pieces,  and  used  at  once,  so  that  the  tree  roots  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  decaying  plants.  Quite  one-third  part  of  coal 
ashes  should  be  mixed  with  the  chopped  turf  to  render  the  soil  porous 
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when  the  turf  is  decayed,  so  that  nutriment  in  the  form  of  house  sewage 
or  other  liquid  manure  may  be  poured  upon  it  and  the  requisite  degree  of 
fertility  to  keep  the  trees  healthy  and  fruitful  be  sustained.  Regard  soil 
as  a  medium  for  conveying  food  to  the  trees,  and  then  you  will  remember 
to  keep  it  stored  with  nutriment,  which  the  greedy  roots  are  constantly 
withdrawing  from  it  during  the  season  of  growth,  and  which  must  be  as 
constantly  replaced  by  fresh  supplies. 

General  Worh. — Pruning,  dressing,  and  training  of  trees  must  now 
be  done.  Thin  crowded  spurs  and  branches.  Remember  that  light  and 
air  must  enter  freely  among  every  part  of  the  branch-growth  to  keep  it 
healthy  and  fruitful.  Retain  no  sickly  or  useless  fruit  trees,  but  on  the 
other  hand  destroy  none  hastily.  It  is  always  worth  while  considering 
whether  a  healthy  established  tree  of  an  inferior  sort  may  not  be  turned 
to  account  by  grafting  god  sorts  upon  it.  So-called  pyramids  received 
from  the  nursery  with  a  couple  of  feet  of  bare  stem  at  the  bottom  should 
be  headed  back  to  induce  branches  to  break  freely  from  the  bottom,  which 
they  invariably  do  when  the  planting  is  well  done.  Do  not  prune  Nut  or 
Filbert  trees  till  the  catkins  or  male  flowers  are  fully  developed  and  give 
out  pollen  freely.  It  is  owing  to  premature  pruning  that  barren  Nut 
trees  are  so  common.  Pearson’s  Prolific  has  again  yielded  a  heavy  crop  of 
its  fine  nuts.  For  poor  thin  soils  we  know  no  more  profitable  crop  than 
it  affords.  The  tree  is  singu'arly  robust  and  vigorous,  requiring  no 
manure  or  preparation  of  stations,  thriving  with  surprising  vigour  where 
Red  Filbert  barely  exists,  coming  early  into  bearing,  and  continuing 
fruitful  under  ordinary  care.  They  should  be  planted  10  feet  apart,  or 
538  to  an  imperial  acre. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  House. — If  ripe  fruit  is  wanted 
in  May  and  all  cleansing  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  close  the  house,  though  it  is  preferably  done  about  a  fortnight 
before  fire  heat  is  applied.  Old  trees  that  have  been  carefully  managed 
and  forced  for  a  number  of  years  are  more  easily  started  than  younger 
trees,  but  in  either  case  it  is  better  to  bring  on  the  trees  slowly  in  the 
early  stages,  so  as  to  insure  a  strong  blossom,  and  on  this  account  an  early 
start  is  of  great  advantage,  as  it  admits  of  gentle  excitement  until  the 
buds  show  signs  of  swelling  without  having  recourse  to  much  fire  heat, 
and  when  owing  to  unfavourable  weather  the  heating  of  the  pipes  is 
thought  advisable,  they  should  be  allowed  to  become  cool  before  night. 
If  the  roots  are  confined,  as  is  now  generally  the  case,  to  inside  borders 
where  early  forcing  is  practised,  the  borders  should  be  examined  and 
supplied  with  tepid  water  until  every  particle  of  the  soil  is  properly 
moistened  down  to  the  drainage,  when  a  good  ridge  of  fermenting  Oak 
leaves  and  short  stable  manure  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  to  the 
trees,  which,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  moist  genial  temperature,  will  be  in 
every  way  superior  to  that  obtained  from  hot-water  pipes.  Syringe  the 
trees  twice  a  day  with  tepid  water,  and  turn  on  a  little  heat  in  the  morning 
so  as  to  allow  of  ventilation  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  sweeten  the 
atmosphere,  as  trees  that  are  forced  with  open  ventilators  always  break 
stronger  than  others  that  are  brought  on  in  a  close  house  in  which  the 
buds  never  become  dry.  The  temperature  at  starting  should  range  at  40® 
to  45°  at  night,  and  50°  to  55°  in  the  daytime,  with  a  rise  of  6°  to  10° 
from  sun  heat  until  the  buds  are  moving,  when  a  slight  increase  on  fine 
days  will  be  advisable.  Where  the  roots  have  the  run  of  outside  borders 
the  latter  should  be  protected  with  some  kind  of  non-conducting  material 
to  throw  off  cold  rain  and  snow  and  keep  the  surface  roots  in  activity. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  starving  the  roofs  while  the  branches  are  growing. 

Succession  Houses. — Take  advantage  of  all  weather  unfavourable  for 
outdoor  operations  for  getting  pruning  and  cleansing  brought  to  a  close, 
and  see  that  the  roots  of  trees  under  fixed  roofs  do  not  suffer  for  want  of 
water,  otherwise  the  buds  are  likely  to  fall  when  the  forcing  time  arrives, 
a  season  will  be  lost,  and  root-pruning  need  to  be  resorted  to  to  bring  the 
trees  again  into  a  bearing  state.  If  the  trees  have  been  infeffed  with 
brown  scale  they  should  be  washed  with  softsoap  and  water,  8  ozs.  of  the 
former  to  a  gallon  of  the  latter,  and  with  a  brush,  so  as  to  dislodge  the 
insects,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  buds  ;  and  an  application  of  this 
kind  repeated  is  mostly  effectual  and  is  better  than  dressing  with  a  com¬ 
position  that  leaves  a  thick  deposit,  which  closes  the  pores  and  often 
disfigures  the  fruit  when  it  is  washed  off  by  the  syringe.  Wren  all  is 
finished  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
houses  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting  the  trees,  and  where  practicable 
they  should  be  kept  clear  of  plants  that  are  subject  to  insects  or  liable  to 
injury  by  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 

Yomig  Trees. — Those  that  have  become  too  strong  should  be  lifted, 
relaying  the  roots  in  new  loam  free  from  animal  manure,  training  the 
trees  upon  the  extension  principle,  and  allowing  them  to  grow  into  a 
fruitful  state,  whilst  old  ones  that  lack  vigour  may  be  strengthened  by 
the  removal  of  the  surface  soil,  and  watering  with  diluted  liquid  manure 
prior  to  replacing  it  with  new  compost  of  rich  calcareous  loam,  and  having 
intermixed  20  per  cent,  each  of  burned  refuse  and  bonemeal,  making  it 
firm  over  the  roots. 

Cucumbers. — In  consequence  of  the  cold  weather,  sharp  firing  has 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  maintain  a  moderately  high  temperature  ;  hut 
during  cold  weather,  when  there  is  any  difficulty  in  producing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  desired  temperature,  covering  the  lights  at  night  with  mats 
will  obviate  the  necessity  for  heating  the  pipes  to  an  injuriously  high 
temperature,  saving  a  considerable  amount  of  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  a  more  genial  and  equable  temperature.  The  plants  whilst 
producing  and  swelling  their  fruits  like  liberal  treatment,  hence  copious 
and  frequent  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state  should 
be  given,  for  by  this  time  the  soil  will  be  filled  with  active  hungry  roofs. 
In  this  case  there  is  little  danger  of  giving  too  much  water,  provided 


always  that  the  drainage  is  perfect  and  the  bottom  heat  kept  at  75°  to 
85°.  When  the  needed  set  of  fruit  is  effected  remove  all  the  male  flowers 
from  the  plants,  and  be  careful  not  to  overcrop.  The  night  temperature 
should  range  from  C0°  t®  65°  during  severe  weather  and  on  mild  nights 
65°  to  70°,  and  a  day  temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°,  advancing  5°  to  10° 
from  sun  heat. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Tydceas. — Now  that  the  days  are  dark  and  sunless  these  plants  will 
need  every  attention,  or  their  foliage  will  become  injured  and  the  plants 
much  disfigured.  To  preserve  the  plants  dwarf  and  compact  they  should 
be  kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  The  temperature  at  night 
should  be  maintained  as  near  60°  as  possible,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  in  which  they  are  grown  must  be  moderately  dry.  If  kept  in  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere,  the  foliage  is  very  likely  to  suffer  from  damp, 
or  if  much  moisture  is  allowed  to  hang  about  them  the  foliage  will  be 
browned  and  unsightly.  Theie  plants  should  be  watered  carefully  at 
their  roots,  at  the  same  time  being  careful  that  they  do  not  suffer  by  an 
insufficient  supply.  Weak  stimulants  should  be  supplied  every  time  they 
need  water.  After  the  earliest  plants  have  flowered,  if  they  are  varieties 
that  form  underground  stems,  they  should  be  supplied  with  water  and 
stimulants  until  the  growth  ripens  naturally. 

Gesneras, — Plants  intended  for  late  flowering  must  be  treated  the  same 
as  recommended  for  Tydseas  ;  in  fact,  both  can  be  grown  from  the  present 
time  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  Those  in  flower,  or  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  that  stage,  must,  if  they  are  arranged  in  the  stove  amongst  a 
mixed  collection  of  plants,  have  some  position  selected  for  them  where 
they  will  not  be  syringed  when  this  operation  is  done  for  the  good  of 
other  plants.  In  no  stage  of  growth  should  water  be  allowed  to  fall 
upcn  their  foliage  or  it  will  be  injured.  Select  for  them  the  driest  posi¬ 
tion  the  house  affords,  for  if  arranged  in  too  much  moisture  the  foliage 
will  damp,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants  will  be  destroyed.  After  flower¬ 
ing  treat  as  advised  for  Tydseas  until  the  tubers  are  developed  and 
thoroughly  matured. 

Ej)ij}hyllums. — It  is  the  practice  in  many  gardens  to  keep  these  plants 
from  flowering  as  long  as  possible,  until  the  autumn-flowering  plants  are 
getting  past  their  best,  and  flowers  begin  to  be  somewhat  scarce.  They 
may  still  be  safely  kept  in  any  cool  house  where  frost  can  be  excluded,  if 
care  and  judgment  is  exercised  in  supplying  them  with  water.  The  soil 
must  not  be  saturated  with  water  or  the  roots  will  perish  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry.  This  is  a 
common  practice,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  for  sufficient 
water  should  always  be  given  to  keep  their  stems  plump  and  fresh. 
When  required  to  bloom,  if  introduced  into  a  night  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°,  with  a  rise  of  5°  by  day,  they  will  quickly  unfold  their  bright 
gorgeous  flowers.  Plants  grown  on  small  stems  have  a  very  effective  and 
beautiful  appearance  when  arranged  amongst  Adiantum  cuneatum,  using 
the  latter  as  a  groundwork,  while  the  Epiphyllums  rise  just  above  them. 
In  staging  these  plants  they  should  always  be  elevated  abive  surrounding 
plants,  or  they  will  fail  to  display  their  full  beauty.  These  are  grand  basket 
plants,  and  when  well  flowered  are  very  handsome  if  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  any  house. 

Libonias. — The  great  secret  in  growing  these  beautiful  dwarf  flower¬ 
ing  plants  is  the  thorough  maturation  of  the  wood,  otherwise  the  plants 
flower  but  poorly,  and  are  of  but  little  decorative  value.  This  has  been 
a  capital  season  for  them,  and  the  wood  is  firm,  and  the  plants  are  show¬ 
ing  abundance  of  flower  buds.  Bushy  plants  in  5-inch  pots  well  flowered 
are  invaluable  for  the  conservatory  or  any  other  structure  kept  gay  with 
flowering  plants.  Our  plants  have  been  kept  as  cool  as  possible  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  will  be  retarded  for  some  time  longer  in  the  green¬ 
house.  A  good  place  for  them  is  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  If  any  of 
these  plants  are  wanted  in  flower  select  the  earliest,  and  they  will  come 
forward  quickly  if  introduced  into  an  intermediate  temperature.  Water 
carefully,  and  supply  weak  stimulants  every  alternate  time  they  require 
water,  or  apply  a  little  artificial  manure  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Sericographis  Ghicsbreghtiana, — The  wood  of  this  favourite  old 
greenhouse  plant  has  been  well  ripened  this  year,  and  our  plants  are 
showing  an  unusual  number  of  blooms.  They  are  naturally  early,  as  the 
result  of  the  hot  summer  and  very  mild  autumn  we  have  had,  and  may  be 
retarded  for  some  weeks  longer  before  they  come  into  flower,  when  they 
will  be  found  more  useful  than  just  now.  These  plants  may  be  safely  re¬ 
tarded  in  any  structure  where  the  temperature  at  night  does  not  fall 
below  40°.  Our  plants  occupy  a  vinery  from  which  the  foliage  has  been 
removed,  where  the  ventilators  have  been  kept  open  day  and  night  when 
the  weather  would  allow  of  this  being  done.  They  are  in  the  most 
perfect  health  with  fine  dark  glossy  foliage,  the  result  of  supplying  them 
with  soot  water  when  they  needed  water  at  their  roots.  There  is  no  finer 
plant  in  cultivation  for  conservatory  decoration  when  well  grown  than 
this  one,  and  if  the  foliage  is  retained  a  good  colour  its  light  sprays  of 
scarlet  flowers  are  displayed  to  perfection.  These  plants  should  be  very 
carefully  watered  while  in  a  low  temperature. 


DEONES. 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  drones  are  simply  created 
to  he  killed,  and  are  of  no  use  except  to  eat  the  honey,  a  notion  that 
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I  would  like  to  see  dispelled.  Of  all  insects  I  know  none  is  more 
useful  than  the  bee.  Many  serve  a  double,  and  in  fact  many  pur¬ 
poses,  some  of  which  we  can  see  the  beginning  and  the  end,  but  with 
the  bee  it  is  different,  so  manifold  are  the  purposes  it  serves.  We 
see  it  enter  a  flower  for  the  ostensible  purpose,  of  robbing  it  of  its 
nectar,  but  while  it  is  so  doing  it  is  perhaps  unconsciouuable  that  it 
is  at  the  sarne  time  fertilising  and  cross-fertilising  fruit  blossoms  and 
flowers,  which  will  in  a  time  give  pleasure  and  profit  to  many.  I 
leave  it  to  an  abler  pen  than  mine  to  fully  describe  the  many  uses 
of  the  bee  arid  its  produce  ;  but  I  must  try  to  impress  the  enemies  of 
the  drone  with  its  usefulness.  Everybody  who  keeps  bees  knows 
that  but  few  drones  accompany  either  first  or  second  swarms,  while 
the  old  stock  has  many.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  lazy 
drone,  as  he  is  termed,  is  too  great  a  glutton  to  leave  a  well-filled 
larder  and  migrate  with  the  swarm  to  an  empty  house.  I  look  upon 
this  in  quite  a  different  light.  My  opinion  is  that,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  a  swarm  issues,  there  are  not  enough  bees  left  to  hatch 
the  brood,  which  but  for  the  presence  of  the  drones  would  die. 
Ihese  drones,  though  taking  no  part  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
hive,  increase  the  heat  and  moisture  so  essential  to  the  brood  in  an 
immature  state. 


Both  books  and  people  teach  that  drones  are  killed  at  a  certain 
period,  but  this  though  partially  true  is  misleading.  If  the  weather 
becomes  wet  and  cold  after  the  young  queens  have  been  served,  and 
sometimes  before  it,  drones  are  often  killed  or  put  out  the  hive  ;  but 
it  the  weather  continues  fine  and  the  bees  are  collecting  much  honey, 
such  as  they  do  in  a  season  like  this  has  been  at  the  Heather,  the 
drones  are  allowed  to  live.  Their  presence  not  only  assists  to  hatch 
the  brood  through  the  heat  generated,  but  materially  assists  in  comb- 
formation,  now  more  required  than  ever,  as  the  hone}'^  is  more  plentiful 
and  the  nights  colder  than  they  were  in  July.  Thus  we  see  not  only 
a  double  but  a  treble  purpose  and  use  in  the  drone,  which  is  liable 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  many. — Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


FOUL  BROOD. 

ITS  CURE  BY  FASTING  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  DRUGS  OR 

CHEMICALS. 

[A  paper  read  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  before  the  North  American  Bee 
Keepers’  Association,  in  Convention  at  Rochester,  New  York,  October  29th, 
1884.1  >  .  ) 

There  has  been  so  much  said  of  late  on  this  subject  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  worn  out,  but  there  are  yet  many  apiaries 
suffering  from  the  malady  where  a  simple  and  effective  treatment 
would  be  gladly  tried  if  known.  I  have  experimented  considerably, 
and  found  that  the  disease  can  be  cured  without  any  difficulty,  with¬ 
out  any  medicine,  and  without  any  danger  of  spreading  the  disease, 
when  properly  managed,  without  any  possibility  of  its  ever  returning. 

_  Perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to  describe  the  disease  as  I  have  found 
it  in  Canada.  In  speaking  of  foul  brood  I  would  first  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  diseases,  such  as  chilled  brood,  over-heated  or  scalded 
brood,  neglected  brood,  starved  brood,  dead  brood  caused  by  shipping 
bees,  and  another  kind  of  dead  brood  which  resembles  foul  brood  in 
some  respects,  and  is  doubtless  what  some  call  a  mild  type  of  foul 
brood.  It  would  make  this  article  too  long  to  describe  minutely  the 
appearance  of  the  various  kinds  of  dead  brood  above  referred  to,  and 
the  various  causes  of  its  appearance.  I  also  do  not  wish  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  other  person's  system  of  curing  foul  brood,  but  simply 
to  give  my  own,  which  has  proved  successful  with  myself  and  scores 
of  others,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  have  tried  various  remedies  un¬ 
successfully  may  be  encouraged  to  try  once  more,  and  with  no  further 
expense,  and  with  but  little  trouble,  rid  their  apiaries  of  this  foul 
disease.  I  do  not  believe,  with  some,  that  there  is  only  one  method 
of  cure  (and  that  their  own).  I  know,  by  experience  that  it  can  be 
cured  in  various  ways,  and  1  intend  to  continue  my  experiments  with 
the  aim  of  still  further  simplifying,  if  possible,  the  method  of  cure. 

Some  imagine  that  foul  brood  may  be  discovered  by  the  foul 
smell  arising  from  the  diseased  colonies.  This  is  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  if  one  waits  until  then  there  is  a  probability  that  very  many 
if  not  all  the  colonies  in  his  apiary  have  become  diseased.  Before 
such  a  condition  had  resulted  the  disease  would  have  been  running 
for  a  long  time  in  some  one  or  two  colonies,  from  which,  especially 
in  spring  or  fall  when  robbing  is  carried  on  more  or  less,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hives  would  surely  bo  contaminated  and  become  themselves 
centres  of  infec  iin.  A  single  drop  of  honey  taken  from  a  diseased 
hive,  if  given  to  the  larvae  of  a  healthy  hive,  is  sufficient  to  start  the 
work  of  wha%  unarrested,  is  inevitable  destruction.  When  the 
disease  becomes  very  bad  much  of  the  brood  dies  before  it  is  capped 
over,  and  never  is  capped  after  it  once  dies.  I  have  frequently  seen 
colonies  that  had  become  so  diseased  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
brood  had  died  just  before  it  was  capped,  and  some  of  the  larvae 
before  it  had  got  its  full  growth. 

In  examining  the  larva  just  before  and  after  it  dies,  I  find  that  a  dark 


spot  first  appears  about  its  centre,  and  increases  in  size  very  rapidly. 
Shortly  after  its  appearance  short  thread-like  veins  extend  from 
this  centre  towards  both  extremities  of  the  larva  and  appear  to  plant 
two  new  spots,  from  which  more  veins  soon  radiate.  The  veins  and 
spots  then  gradually  enlarge  until  the  entire  larva  is  uniformly 
affected.  The  skin  of  the  larva  also  commences  to  wrinkle  and 
shrivel  up  on  the  top  side,  the  larva  flattens  down  and  gradually^ 
recedes  to  the  back  of  the  cell,  and  finally  becomes  the  brown  putrid 
mass  which  distinguishes  foul  brood  so  markedly  from  all  the  above- 
mentioned  maladies. 

This  brown  ropy  matter  has  a  sticky  and  tenacious,  almost  elastic, 
consistency,  and  if  a  pin  head  be  inserted  in  it  and  drawn  slowly  out 
it  wilt  stretch  like  indiarubber  and  jerk  back  into  the  cell  again. 
The  bees  make  efforts  to  remove  it,  but  after  a  few  trials  give  it  up 
in  disgust,  and  philosophically  endure  what  even  they  find  too  in¬ 
corrigibly  obdurate  to  cure.  Allowed  to  remain  this  viscid  substance 
in  time  dries  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell  and  would  not  be  noticed 
except  by  a  close  observer. 

Diseased  larvae  that  are  capped  over  are  indicated  by  a  sinking  of 
the  capping  compared  with  the  fuller  appearance  on  the  capping  of 
healthy  larvae.  A  small  puncture  is  also  made  by  the  bees  in  the 
capping  in  size  from  a  pinpoint  to  a  pinhead.  This  seems  to  satisfy 
them  that  there  is  nothing  to  expect,  and  the  cell  is  left  to  itself.  If 
the  apiarist  opens  such  cells  carefully  and  finds  the  contents  as  above, 
he  may  be  sure  he  has  foul  brood,  but  if  the  larva  retains  its  shape 
and  size,  and  the  skins  seem  perfect,  even  though  somewhat  shrivelled, 
that  is  not  foul  brood.  These  punctures  are  sometimes  made  in 
merely  dead  brood  capping,  their  non-emergence  at  the  proper  time 
being  doubtless  noticed  by  the  bees  and  thus  investigated.  Wherever 
foul  brood  exists  in  a  colony  during  the  brooding  season  the  brown 
ropy  matter  in  the  cells  may  be  found. 

I  could  describe  several  methods  of  cure,  but  the  following  I 
think  will  be  ample,  and  as  it  is  very  simple  and  easily  performed  it 
comes  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  If  the  bees  have  any  brood  I 
do  not  destroy  that  brood.  I  remove  all  the  bees  that  can  be  spared 
from  the  hive,  leaving  only  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  brood  while 
it  is  hatching,  taking  the  queen  with  the  bees.  I  endeavour  to  have 
them  all  filled  with  honey  before  removing.  They  are  then  shaken 
in  a  box  with  a  wire  screen  lid,  and  placed  in  a  box  in  a  dark  and 
cool  cellar.  The  box  should  be  turned  down  on  its  side  ;  the  bees 
will  cluster  on  the  other  side  which  will  then  be  uppermost,  and  the 
wire  screen  forming  a  side  for  the  time  being  will  allow  of  free 
ventilation.  They  should  be  left  thus  from  three  to  six  days  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  and  condition  of  the  bees,  which  may  be 
determined  by  watching,  and  when  a  few  bees  fall  down  and  begin 
to  crawl  in  a  weak  stupid  manner,  and  those  still  clustering  appear  to 
have  shrunk,  they  may  then  be  removed,  placed  in  a  hive  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  comb  or  foundation  the  same  as  a  swarm.  A  little  honey 
or  syrup  should  be  given  them,  when  they  will  soon  be  out  foraging 
again  for  themselves.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  difference 
between  swarms  so  fasted  until  the  foul  honey  in  the  abdomen  has 
been  consumed,  and  an  ordinary  swarm  of  similar  size.  Both  seem 
to  go  to  work  with  the  determination  that  characterises  their  race. 

Some  still  say  this  fasting  plan  is  a  failure,  but  where  that  has 
been  said  it  cannot  have  been  properly  tried.  As  soon  as  the  brood 
which  was  left  in  the  foul-brood  hive  with  some  bees  as  directed,  is 
hatched  out,  they  should  be  treated  like  the  others,  the  combs  ren¬ 
dered  into  wax,  and  the  hive  and  frames  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in 
hot  water.  The  wax  in  the  form  of  foundation  may  be  inserted  in 
the  same  frames  and  be  ready  in  the  purified  hive  to  receive  with 
perfect  safety  the  former  inmates  as  soon  as  their  purification  is 
complete.  The  honey  in  the  foul-brood  combs  if  extracted  and  boiled 
for  ten  minutes,  can  be  fed  to  bees  without  any  fear  of  bad  results. 
Boiling  will  only  kill  the  germs  of  the  disease.  I  have  subjected  foul- 
brood  combs  to  a  temperature  of  35°  below  zero  and  allowed  them  to 
freeze  all  winter,  then  placed  one  of  them  in  a  healthy  nucleus,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  filled  with  brood  and  commenced  to  hatch  I  have 
found  at  first  examination  a  very  large  number  of  larvae  affected  with 
foul  brood.  Frost  will  therefore  not  kill  the  disease. 

I  search  out  every  case  of  foul  brood  in  this  part  of  Canada,  and 
have  never  failed  to  effect  a  cure  at  the  first  attempt.  In  fact,  there 
are  a  great  many  in  Canada  now  who  no  longer  dread  foul  brood  as 
they  used  to,  knowing  they  can  cure  any  colony  with  one  or  two  hours’ 
labour. 

We  have  had  some  good  and  valuable  hints  on  foul  brood  in  tin 
journals,  and  some  sheer  nonsense.  Fine-spun  scientific  theories 
are  sometimes  good,  but  solid  facts  from  extensive  practical  experi¬ 
ence  IS  what  suits  me  best. 

So  soon  as* I  shall  be  able  to  find  time  it  is  ray  intention  to  write 
up  more  fully  a  complete  and  exhaustive  article  treating  on  the 
disease,  its  origin,  and  its  cure,  and  by  illustrations  I  hope  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain  and  clear,  so  that  the  disease  may  not  be  looked  upon 
as  at  present  by  many  as  an  incurable  one. 
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EPUEIOUS  HONEY. 

As  it  is  customary  with  most,  if  not  all,  honey-producers  in  America 
to  label  all  tins,  jars,  and  all  packages  of  honey  with  the  name  of  the 
apiary,  the  proprietor,  and  his  address,  “  A  Yankee  Reader  ”  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  "A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper”  will  kindly  give  the 
name  and  address  or  whatever  there  may  be  on  such  tins  of  the  so-called 
“  Orange  Blossom  Honey  ”  (see  page  361)  which  he  affirms  is  a  poisonous 
compound  of  glucose  highly  flavoured  and  coloured. 

“A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper”  is  very  unkind  and  unjust  in  his 
remarks,  as  he  at  one  stroke  stamps  all  Yankees  as  frauds,  humbugs,  and 
swindlers.  Such  honourable  men  as  L.  L.  Langstroth,  the  veteran 
Huber  of  America,  who  gave  “  A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper  ”  the  bar-frame 
for  his  Stewaiton  hive.  Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  A.  I.  Root,  L.  S.  Newman, 
G.  M.  Doolittle,  Hethrington,  Muth,  Grimm,  Grimby,  Given,  Hutchinson, 
D.  A.  Jones,  and  a  host  of  others  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  are  not  so  mean  as  to  offer  an  adulterated  article  and  palm  it  off  as 
“  Orange  Blossom  Honey  ”  or  any  other  honey. 

If  “  Z  fLanarkshire  Bee-keeper”  cannot  furnish  such  names  or  address 
that  will  give  a  clue  to  the  guilty  party,  I  shall  conclude  it  is  as  much  a 
Scotch  or  English  as  a  Yankee  fraud.  “  A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper  ” 
evidently  knows  what  “  Orange  Blossom  Honey  ”  is.  As  he  says  that  it  is 
sold  in  tins  as  such,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  it  and  the  genuine.  Now  if  he  has  genuine  “  Orange  Blossom 
Honey  ”  (and  such  an  article  there  is)  it  is  a  Yankee  production  never 
found  on  the  moors  of  Lanarkshire,  and  very  different  from  Heather 
honey  or  any  other  ;  but  “A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper”  presumes  Heather 
honey  is  the  only  genuine  honey.  It  possibly  is  in  Scotland.  In  America 
you  can  have  genuine  samples  and  quantities  of  Orange  Blossom  Honey, 
Basswood,  White  and  Red  Clover,  Mountain  Sage,  Horsemint,  Canadian 
Thistle,  &c.,  &c.  Now  as  all  these  and  several  other  grades  of  pure 
honey  (as  genuine  as  the  beef  and  Wheat  and  flour  so  many  Scotch  and 
English  eat,  imported  from  America)  can  be  purchased  here  at  and 

per  pound,  who  would  trouble  to  make  a  compound  of  glucose,  &c  , 
and  to  offer  it  as  any  one  sample  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  honey  ?  Now 
I  happen  to  know  a  producer  and  dealer,  whose  name  is  mentioned  above, 
who  has  shipped  several  hundred  pounds  weight  of  honey  to  England, 
and  a  more  honourable  and  just  man  is  not  known  in  Lanarkshire  in 
Scotland,  or  England. 

Now  if  “A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper  ”  would  only  acquaint  himself 
with  the  Yankee  bee-keepers  in  their  advanced  methods  of  apiculture 
and  read  their  bee  journals,  their  volumes  of  bee  lore,  essays,  and  papers 
read  at  State  conventions  by  great  and  experienced  men,  instead  of 
setting  the  whole  fraternity  of  British  bee-keepers  against  them,  he  and 
all  readers  of  the  Journal  would  greatly  benefit  by  such  action.  Know¬ 
ledge  is  power,  and  America  is  the  largest  honey-producing  country  in 
the  world,  and  every  kee-keeper  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  know  the 
source  of  England’s  supplies  of  honey,  both  home  produce  and  imported, 
as  well  as  meat,  corn,  fruit,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  she  must 
import. — T, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Arthur  Jefifkins  &  Co.,  Westerham,  Kent. —  General  Catalogue. 

Wrench  &  Sons.  Ipswich,  and  57,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. — Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Conservatories. 

Richard  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. — Catalogue  of  Potatoes. 


*  All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AYe 
request  that  no  one  will  ■write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  rel.it- 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Books  (Farqukar  tj’  Co). — You  will  find  Mr.  D.  Thomson’s  “Handy 
Book  of  the  Flower  Garden,”  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  a 
full  and  reliable  work.  As  a  small  treatise  “  Flower  Gardening  for  the 
Many,”  pubUshed  at  this  office,  post  free  4^A,  is  useful. 

Properties  of  Grapes  ( T.  G.). — We  do  not  know  that  the  varieties 
named  possess  any  especial  qualities  differing  from  ordinary  Grapes.  The 
juice  of  sweet  Grapes  consists  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  Grape  sugar,  a 
peculiar  matter  of  the  nature  of  yeast,  and  a  small  portion  of  extractive, 
tannic  acid,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  tartrate  of  time,  common  salt,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potassa,  the  whole  suspended  or  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 


water.  Sour  Grapes  contain  in  addition  a  peculiar  acid  isomeric  with  the 
tartaric,  called  paratartaric  acid.  Grape  juice,  therefore,  embraces  all  the 
ingredients  essential  to  the  production  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
requires  only  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  proper  temperature  to 
convert  it  into  wine. 

Heating  Greenhouse  {J.  A.  S.,  Burg  St.  Edmunds). — A  gas-heating 
conservatory  boiler  has  been  advertised  for  some  weeks  past  in  the  Journal, 
and  with  pipes  from  this  boiler  properly  arranged  a  small  conservatory  can 
be  well  and  safely  heated.  If  you  send  a  plan  of  the  house  or  state  the 
length  of  piping  needed  to  the  advertiser  your  letter  will  have  attention  and 
the  cost  of  the  apparatus  obtained. 

Gros  Colman  Grapes  (.4  Lady  Gardener). — We  fear  you  cannot  do 
anything  now  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  If  you  had  given 
“  plenty  of  fire  heat  ”  sooner,  so  as  to  have  had  the  Grapes  weU  ripened  by 
the  end  of  September,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  of  much 
better  quahty.  This  Grape  is  often  inferior  when  grown  under  cool  treat¬ 
ment  and  ripened  late  in  the  season,  but  grown  in  a  house  in  which 
Muscats  ripen  well  Gros  Colman  is  usually  of  good  quality. 

Heating  Greenhouse  (if.  K.). — Three  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  would 
suffice  for  your  purpose.  Fawkes’ small  work  on  heating  would  probably 
be  of  service  to  you.  It  can  be  had  from  this  office,  post  free,  for  !«.  l<f. 

Rhea  (P.  G.  F.). — Some  information  respecting  this  plant  was  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a  short  time  since  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Watfon, 
and  no  doubt  you  could  obtain  the  particulars  required  by  application  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  18,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Insects  on  Brussels  Sprouts  {Ilattewell). — Aphides  have  been  unusually 
prevalent  this  year  on  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Cabbages,  and  most  other 
plants  of  this  family,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  remarkably  dry 
season.  The  frost  will  destroy  the  insects,  which  are  not  likely  to  do  any 
further  injury. 

Anemones  Gro-wing  {Idem). — It  is  quite  natural  for  Anemones  to  grow 
at  this  season  of  the  year  when  the  tubers  have  been  left  in  the  ground. 
These  growing  plants  are  rarely  seriously  injured  in  winter,  and  almost 
invariably  flower  well  in  spring.  Your  plants  in  window  boxes  wiU  be 
quite  safe,  and  those  in  pots  will  succeed  in  a  cold  frame,  ventilated  abun¬ 
dantly  during  all  favourable  weather  ;  but  would  in  all  probability  be 
better  planted  out  in  clumps,  not  dividing  the  plants  separately. 

Tomato  Plants  Decaying  (77.  G.  B.). — Undoubtedly  your  plants  are 
diseased,  but  we  are  without  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  account  for 
their  unsatisfactory  condition.  Are  they  exhausted  by  heavy  cropping  ? 
Are  the  roots  active  and  carefuR}^  attended  to  in  watering  ?  Have  the 
plants  been  allowed  to  grow  freely,  and  then  had  much  of  the  growth  cut  off 
at  once  in  pruning  ?  Has  liquid  manure  been  given  in  excess  ?  Any 
mistakes  of  the  nature  indicated,  or  a  combination  of  any  of  them,  would 
contribute  to  the  collapse  of  the  plants.  The  temperature  of  the  house,  too, 
may  have  been  too  low  occasionally,  and  you  will  not  err  by  raising  it  5°,  a 
little  more  rather  than  less  if  the  atmosphere  is  moist. 

Concreting  "Vine  Border  {D.  E.). — As  the  soil  rests  on  gravel  we  should 
not  think  of  concreting  the  border.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for 
doing  so.  The  roots  may  be  kept  near  the  surface  by  mulching  the  border 
heavily  in  summer  to  keep  the  soil  moist  near  the  surface.  The  roots  wiU 
remain  where  the  food  is  if  it  is  a  condition  to  be  appropriated,  which  it  is 
not  if  the  soil  be  dry.  They  'W'ill  only  go  into  the  gravel  if  they  cannot 
find  the  moisture  they  need  in  the  better  soil  above  it.  Cut  down  the 
young  Vines  now  to  the  extent  desired,  and  plant  when  they  commence 
growing  in  the  spring,  in  the  meantime  keeping  them  cool  and  the  soil 
moderately  moist,  as  allowing  the  roots  to  become  quite  dry  is  in¬ 
jurious. 

Insects  on  Cytisus  {I.  E.). — The|spray  sent  is  seriously  infested  with 
mealy  bug  that  already  appears  to  have  done  much  injury,  and  it  will  be  well 
if  the  plant  is  not  beyond  recovery.  Cut  off  all  such  portions  as  you  have 
sent  and  burn  them,  then  forcibly  syringe  the  others  with  strong  warm  soap¬ 
suds,  in  each  gallon  of  which  half  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum  has  been  mixed 
by  violent  agitation,  also  continuing  the  agitation  all  the  time  the  solution 
is  being  used.  It  will  be  advisable  to  spread  a  mat  or  something  on  the 
border,  or  an  inch  of  dry  sawdust  to  prevent  the  soil  being  saturated  ;  for  it 
must  be  understood  that  a  mere  sprinkling  will  be  of  no  use,  but  the  mixture 
must  be  used  unsparingly  and  -w'ith  all  the  force  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
syringe.  Give  a  thorough  syringing  with  pure  water  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  do  not  allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  plant  until  the  foliage  is  dry. 

Syringing  Fruit  Trees  {Idem). — We  do  not  remember  receiving  an 
inquiry  from  you  on  this  subject.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  syringe  trees  in 
houses  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  nicotine  soap,  tobacco  water, 
or  other  approved  insecticide  just  before  growth  commences,  and  again 
before  the  flowers  expand.  The  trees  are  then  usually  clean  until  after  the 
fruit  is  set,  and  after  that  they  may  be  kept  so  by  the  free  and  systematic 
use  of  pure  water.  We  never  fumigate  houses  in  which  fruit  is  grown  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  the  trees  being  kept 
clean  by  the  use  of  the  syringe.  Some  persons  do  not  appear  as  if  they 
could  use  this  valuable  article  and  true  gardener’s  friend  effectively.  They 
squirt  about  in  an  indiscriminate  manner,  and  think  they  have  done  their 
duty  ;  but  that  is  not  syringing.  Our  remarks  are  now  general  and  founded 
on  the  fact  that  we  have  had  more  difficulty  in  teaching  inexperienced  young 
men  to  syringe  well  than  to  make  them  expert  in  the  use  of  any  other 
implement.  Judging  by  the  splendid  crops  of  fruit,  and  the  clean  trees  in 
Mr.  Rivers’  orchard  houses  at  Sawbridgeworth,  there  is  no  practical  difficulty 
on  the  point  to  which  you  direct  our  attention.  If  there  is  scale  or  mealy 
bug  on  your  trees  syringe  them  with  the  petroleum  mixture  at  once. 

Physalis  Alkekengi  {Dr.  Brodie). — The  fruit  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
species  named  above,  which  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Straw¬ 
berry  Tomato,  and  is  eaten  both  cooked  and  raw.  Several  other  species  of 
Physalis  yield  edible  fruits,  which  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  oiuretic 
properties. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums  {A  Young  Beginner). — You  cannot  do 
better  than  note  the  varieties  that  j  ou  will  find  in  the  reports  of  the  shows 
during  the  irext  few  weeks  as  having  been  staged  in  the  winning  stands. 
The  following,  however,  are  good  : — Elaine,  James  Salter,  Fair  Maid  of 
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Guemsey,  Fulgore,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Cry  Kang,  Fulton,  Bouquet  Fait, 
M  Ardene,  Peter  the  Great,  Madame  Lemoine,  Meg  Merrilees,  Red  Dragon, 
Bronze  Dragon,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Madame 
Berthie  Eendatler,  Grandiflora,  Sarnia,  Garnet,  Criterion,  La  NympLe, 
Fleur  Parfait,  Nuit  d’Hiver,  Ethel,  L’lle  de  Plaisir,  Abdel  Kader,  Jane 
Salter,  L’Incomparable,  Bismarck,  Mdlle.  Moulise,  The  Daimio,  The 
Mikado,  M.  Delaux,  The  Sultan,  M.  Crousse,  Boule  d’Or,  Pere  Delaux,  and 
Lady  Selborne.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  valu¬ 
able  for  Chrysanthemums  when  given  in  the  right  quantit}'  at  the  right 
time.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  safe  adviser,  and  you  may  follow  his  instructions. 

Tuberose  Culture  {Town  Gardener). — As  the  growths  die  the  supply  of 
water  must  be  gradually  lessened  until  the  soil  is  comparatively  dry,  and 
they  may  be  kept  in  this  state  until  potting  time.  When  the  bulbs  are 
being  potted,  which,  in  order  to  extend  the  flowering  period,  should  be 
done  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  from  February  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
June,  all  the  little  bulblets  and  eyes  should  be  rubbed  off,  and  any  suckers 
that  may  afterwards  spring  from  the  bulb  be  immediately  removed,  so  as 
to  concentrate  the  sap  stored  up  in  the  bulbs  to  the  production  of  flower 
spikes.  The  Tuberose  delights  in  a  rich  sandy  loam  with  a  sprinkling 
of  leaf  mould,  and  should  be  grown  in  3-inch  pots,  burying  three  parts 
of  the  bulb,  from  which  the  old  fibrous  roots  have  been  previously  cut, 
in  the  soil.  The  pots  should  then  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  Melon  or 
Cucumber  frame  to  start  the  tubers  into  growth,  and  subsequently  tbe 
plants  should  be  grown  on  near  the  glass  to  insure  a  sturdy  growth.  The 
soil  should  be  kept  rather  dry  until  the  flower  stem  appears,  and  when  this 
is  about  ()  or  9  inches  high,  the  plants  being  sufficiently  moist  at  the  roots, 
should  be  shifted  into  (i-inch  pots,  employing  all  loam.  After  this  water 
should  be  withheld  from  the  roots  for  a  few  days  until  they  have  taken 
to  the  new  soil,  and  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots  diluted  liquid 
manure  should  be  given.  The  plants  should  be  syringed  twice  a  day,  if  in 
a  high  temperature,  to  keep  them  free  from  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  to 
which  they  are  subject ;  but  when  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  syringing, 
which  would  cause  the  flowers  to  fade,  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
plants  kept  in  an  airy  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Clirnbing  Roses  {Idem). — The  following  are  good  varieties,  and  useful 
for  training  to  walls  or  piUars  : — Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing  Devoni'=’nsi3, 
Mardchal  Niel,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  BeUe  Lyon- 
naise,  and  Lamarque. 

Names  of  Plants  {M.  U.  S.). — The  red  beiry  is  Euonymus  europseus, 
and  the  white  one  Symphoricarpus  racemosus.  {Mrs.  Webster). — Athy- 
rium  Filix-foemina  var.  depauperatum.  {II.  T.). — Your  Orchid  is  appa¬ 
rently  a  small  variety  of  Odontoglossum  gloriosum ;  it  certainly  is  not 
O.  Alexandrse.  {Subscriber). — -The  plant  is  not  an  Acacia,  but  is  named 
Gleditschia  sinensis,  and  can  be  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  after 
they  have  been  immersed  in  warm  water  for  several  hours,  or  by  grafting 
it  upon  stocks  of  other  species,  such  as  G.  triacanthos.  {J.  P.). — We  do  not 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  florists’  flowers. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — November  26th. 

Business  very  quiet,  large  supplies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  Apples  reaching  us  at 
low  prices,  and  all  classes  of  goods  in  heavy  supply.  Kent  Cobs  dull.  A  large  cargo  of 
St.  Michael  Pines  to  hand. 

FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples  . .  , . 

2 

6 

to  3 

6 

Oranges . 

8 

0  to  12 

0 

Chestnuts  .. 

..  bushel  16 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . . 
Currants,  Red 

per  100  lbs. 

65 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..  i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

, .  1  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  ft. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Pigs  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums  . 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  ..  .. 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  , .  . . 

.  •  •  case 

15 

0 

21 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

7 

0 

10 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Artichokes 

. ,  dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lettuce . 

.  dozen 

1 

0 

to  1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

ft. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Beet,  Red 

. .  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Brussels  Sprouts 

. .  q  sieve 

2 

6 

8 

0 

Parsley  ..  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

s 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

0 

S 

0 

4 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

. .  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Celery  . .  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers  . . 

. ,  each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive  .,  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  . . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

IMPORTANT  LITTLE  THINGS. 

HEDGES. 


That  sure  sign  of  slovenly  farming,  badly  kept  hedges, 
probably  led  to  the  substitution  of  wire  fencing  for  them  ;  and 
when  the  fencing  is  well  done  with  iron  standards  and  posts  it 
has  much  to  commend  it  to  our  favour,  but  wire  strained  to 


wooden  posts  is  a  perennial  source  of  trouble  and  should  be 
avoided  if  possible.  A  quickset  hedge  of  Whitethorn  is  the 
most  common  and  best  form  of  hedge  we  know.  Now  is  tbe 
time  for  planting  new  hedges,  and  upon  the  manner  in  w'hich 
this  is  done  will  depend  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  hedge. 
We  never  had  a  better  hedge  than  one  planted  in  heavy  loam 
with  a  clay  subsoil  which  was  previously  trenched  two  spits  deep. 
The  plants  were  some  30  inches  in  height,  of  clean,  stout,  sturdy 
growth,  with  plenty  of  healthy  roots,  A  shallow  trench  was 
opened,  care  being  taken  to  have  it  wide  enough  for  the  roots  to 
be  spread  out  at  full  length,  a  line  stretched  along  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  Quick  was  planted  against  the  line  a  foot  apart,  especial 
care  being  given  to  spreading  out  the  roots  in  the  trench  and 
covering  them  well  with  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  upon  the  roots 
by  treading.  With  the  exception  of  keeping  down  weeds  the 
hedge  was  left  untouched  until  after  the  growth  of  the  second 
year  from  the  time  of  planting  was  fully  matured,  and  ti  n  the 
plants  were  cut  down  to  G  inches  from  the  ground.  In  the 
following  year  each  plant  produced  several  shoots  or  stems  of 
great  vigour,  which  were  let  grow  unchecked  till  autumn,  and 
then  both  the  sides  and  top  were  clipped,  and  thus  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  laid  of  a  hedge  which  subsequently  became  so  compact 
that  no  animal  could  force  a  way  through  it.  The  ordinary 
method  of  planting  only  3  or  4  inches  apart  was  avoided  as 
being  decidedly  faulty,  the  growth  from  plants  a  foot  apart 
being  pi'oportionately  more  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  the  lateral 
growth  quickly  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  keep  out  trespassers  and  to  keep  in  live  stock. 

The  Sussex  method  of  excavating  a  ditch— throwing  up  the 
whole  of  the  soil  on  one  side  only  and  planting  the  hedge  on  the 
top  of  it,  is  worthy  of  adoption  in  shallow  or  wet  soils,  affording 
as  it  does  at  once  greater  depth  of  soil  and  thorough  drainage. 
Standard  fiuit  trees  are  sometimes  planted  at  intervals  in  these 
hedges,  and  we  have  seen  such  trees  of  both  Plum  and  Apple 
heavily  laden  with  fruit;  but  as  the  fruit  trees  gain  size  the 
hedge  suffers,  and  the  best  plan  then  is  to  stretch  a  few  lines  of 
galvanised  cable  wire  along  it,  or  gaps  will  occur  and  the  hedge 
will  be  worthless.  Wonderful  things  are  some  of  these  old 
Sussex  ditches.  We  have  a  lively  recollection  of  a  long  hunt 
after  some  missing  cattle  on  a  hot  summer’s  day,  and  at  length 
finding  them  in  a  ditch  comfortably  ensconced  beneath  an  over¬ 
growth  of  Brambles  out  of  the  way  of  the  flies. 

It  is  decidedly  wrong  to  plant  hedges  of  Quick  outside  belts 
of  trees.  For  a  time  all  goes  well,  but  as  the  trees  become  large 
the  spreading  branches  overshadow  the  hedge  so  much  that  the 
growth  becomes  weakly  and  much  of  the  Quick  dies.  Replanting 
is  then  useless,  the  young  plantshaving  no  chance  in  the  unequal 
contest  with  the  greedy  roots  of  the  trees,  which  lay  hold  of  the 
freshly  stirred  soil  in  a  single  season  of  growth  and  soon  starve 
the  Quick.  Holly  is  the  best  undergro'\th  for  such  a  position. 
W e  have  occasionally  seen  thickets  of  it  in  perfect  shade  close 
up  to  the  stems  of  old  Beech  trees,  with  the  evergreen  foliage 
glistening  with  health  and  the  growth  so  dense  as  not  easily  to 
be  got  through.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
of  the  Beech  being  a  surface-rooting  tree,  the  roots  becoming  so 
closely  interlaced  that  it  would  appear  impossible  for  other  roots 
to  exist  among  them. 

FENCES  AND  GATES. 

Upon  the  home  farm  under  our  care  we  have  several  miles  of 
hedges  and  fences  and  some  fifty  gates.  Thirteen  years  ago  we 
had  several  kinds  of  fencing  put  uj)  by  way  of  trial.  Solid  iron 
wire  was  strained  to  and  fastened  against  wooden  posts,  and 
galvanised  twisted  cable  wire  had  iron  posts  and  standards. 
The  latter  is  intact  without  flaw  or  fault  of  any  kind,  the  elastic 
cable  yielding  I’eadily  to  pressure  and  flying  back  again  without 
damage  ;  but  the  former  so  easily  becomes  bent  or  stretched  by 
cattle  running  or  rubbing  against  it  that  the  strainer  has  had 
to  be  applied  to  it  repeatedly.  Many  of  the  w.ivs  have  also  been 
broken,  and  on  one  length  the  whole  of  the  wooden  posts  de¬ 
cayed  and  have  been  replaced  once  with  new  ones.  Oak  posts 
with  the  sapwood  cut  off  and  steeped  in  creosote  are  durable, 
but  when  posts  cut  from  young  trees  are  used  there  is  so  much 
sapwood  retained  that  they  soon  perish,  the  wmak  point  being 
just  out  of  the  ground  above  the  creosote.  A  useful  and  familiar 
form  of  rough  fencing  is  that  used  by  the  railway  companies 
(fig.  84),  consisting  of  four  or  five  rails  with  the  ends  made  to 
slip  into  holes  morticed  in  posts,  each  set  of  rails  and  posts 
forming  a  panel  or  length  of  9  feet,  with  a  stay  in  the  middle  to 
which  the  rails  are  nailed,  but  no  other  nails  are  required.  It 
is  known  in  the  timber  trade  as  field  fencing,  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  low  rate,  but  there  is  plenty  of  odds  and  ends  of 
timber  on  the  home  farm  which  may  be  cut  up  for  the  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hand  Labour. — Our  seed  com  for  autumn  sowing  was  purchased  from 
a  reliable  source,  and  so  early  threshing  while  we  were  still  very  busy  was 
avoided,  and  we  have  now  been  able  to  proceed  with  the  threshing  at  our 
leisure.  So  far  we  have  ample  reason  for  satisfaction  with  results,  the 
crop  of  straw  being  much  above  the  average,  and  the  grain  both  in 
quality  and  quantity  being  excellent.  Red  Square -head  "VNlieat  was 
grown,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  being 
beaten  down  quite  flat  before  the  grain  was  fully  developed,  we  have  a 
yield  of  5^  quarters  per  acre,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  is  65  lbs.  Black 
Oats  give  6  quarters  per  acre,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  is  41  lbs.  These 
satisfactory  results  are  in  a  considerable  degree  attributable  to  the  use  of 
the  artificial  manures  recommended  by  Professor  Jamieson,  to  which  we 
have  repeatedly  called  attention.  The  quantity  used  per  acre  was  half 
cwt.  nitrate  of  potash,  IJ  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  half  cwt.  steamed  bone 
flour,  half  cwt.  superphosphate,  half  cwt.  coprolite.  We  strongly  advise 
our  readers  to  adopt  our  practice  of  obtaining  each  kind  of  manure  sepa¬ 
rately  from  a  respectable  firm,  and  to  have  them  mixed  at  the  farm  under 
the  quantity  required  for  each  field  is  entered  in  the  manure  book, 
and  due  care  is  taken  that  there  is  no  mistake  made  when  it  is  used. 
Workmen  are  so  apt  to  blunder  in  such  matters  that  we  invariably  see  the 
bags  distributed  upon  the  land  in  readiness  for  sowing,  and  so  insure  exact¬ 
ness.  We  strongly  recommend  these  manures,  because  the  knowledge  of 
their  value  has  been  obtained  at  a  considerable  outlay  and  by  a  long 
course  of  careful  experiments  ;  because  they  impart  to  the  soil  the  requi¬ 
site  fertility  for  the  production  of  an  abundant  grain  crop ;  because  they 


millions  of  plants  per  acre  are  necessary,  and  the  quantities  in  the  table 
appended  represent  25,063,238  germinating  seeds  . — 


Quantity 
per  Acre. 
In  lbs. 

Variety. 

\ 

Number  of 
Germinating 
Seeds. 

4 

Meadow  Foxtail  (Alopccnrus  prateneis) 

1,961,076 

8 

Cocksfoot  (Dactylis  glomerate)  ..  ..  .. 

8,634,553 

8 

Timothy  (Phleum  pratense)  . 

8,585,973 

6 

Meadow  Fesoue  (Festuca  pratensis)  . 

1,571,112 

CD 

2 

Tall  Fescue  (Festuca  elutior)  . 

501,600 

Crested  Dogstail  (Cynosurus  eristatus) . 

2,000,016 

\ 

1 

Rough  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  trivialis) . 

2,256,922 

f  ^ 

1 

Wood  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  nemoralis)  . .  . . 

1,627,948 

2 

Hard  Fescue  (Festuca  duriusoula)  . 

1,102,284 

CD 

2 

Sheep’s  Fescue  (Festuca  ovina) . 

1,102,234 

05 

Florin  (Agrostis  stolonifera)  . 

2,105,632 

2 

Cowgrass  (Trifolium  pretense  perenne) . 

600,000 

li 

While  Dutch  Clover  (Trifolium  repens)  ..  .. 

984,769 

H 

Alsike  (Trifolium  hybridum)  . 

1,030,176 

o| 

Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolium),  ex,  scarce  ..  .. 

1,050,000 

38  lbs. 

35,063,238 

OUR  LETTER  BOX.  . 

Dairy  Management  and  Food  for  Cows  (0.  Coombe). — In  reply  to 
your  questions,  “  What  is  the  best  book  or  guide  for  the  management  of 
a  dairy?  the  best  food  for  the  cows?  to  give  the  largest  quantity  of 


Fig.  84.— Field  Fencisg. 


are  as  pure  and  free  from  adulteration  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  manure ; 
and  because  they  cost  very  much  less  than  the  special  mixtures  with 
which  the  market  is  flooded.  This  is  a  matter  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  farmers,  and  we  shall  again  and  yet  again  call  attention  to  it.  The 
time  for  easy-going  men  is  past,  and  among  all  the  remedial  measures  for 
hard  times,  none  certainly  are  more  praiseworthy  than  those  which 
embody  true  economy  with  sound  practice  and  brisk  energetic  action. 


THE  GRASSES  OF  THE  FARM. 

Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  have  sent  us  their  clearly  printed, 
illustrated,  concise,  and  useful  manual  on  the  important  subject  indicated, 
in  which  the  various  Grasses  and  their  uses  are  briefly  yet  adequately 
described.  From  page  20  we  cite  the  following  sensible  remarks  on 
seeds  : — “  Poor  seeds  cannot  be  cheap.  Dirty  seeds  are  dear  if  they  cost 
but  a  penny  a  pound.  Land  is  impartial — it  gives  life  to  all  that  is  put 
into  it.  It  has  no  power  to  reject  the  bad  and  encourage  the  good.  If 
weeds  are  sown  with  Clovers  weeds  will  form  part  of  the  crop.  It  is  a 
careful  supervision,  both  for  economy  and  certainty.  When  the  manures 
are  mixed,  the  mixture  is  put  into  bags — a  hundredweight  in  each  bag — 
grievous  mistake  to  think  that  money  is  saved  by  buying  what  are  fre¬ 
quently  but  delusively  called  ‘  cheap  seeds.’  ”  And  further,  as  inquiries 
have  reached  us  of  late  relative  to  seeds  for  permanent  pastures,  we  give 
the  formula  of  the  firm  in  question  as  based  on  the  tables  of  Mr.  Faunce 
De  Laune,  but  much  cheaper.  Mr.  De  Laune  contends  that  twenty-five 


milk,  &c.  ?  ”  we  can  only  refer  yon  to  the  information  given  in  this 
Journal  on  the  11th,  18th,  and  25th  of  April,  1878,  under  the  heading, 
“  Management  of  a  Butter-making  Dairy.” 


METBOROLOaiCAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CxMDBN  Square,  London. 

Lat.Sl“  S1'40''  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THB  Day. 

1884. 

0^ 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

0  • 
O-d 

72  0 

Temp,  of 
Soil  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

0 

4 

Dt 

November. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

5o 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

8un. 

On 

grws. 

Sunday  . 

16 

Inches. 

S0.S52 

deg. 

38.7 

deg. 

36.9 

N. 

deg. 

44.0 

deg. 

41.4 

deir- 

32.0 

deg. 

42.1 

deg. 

n.l 

la. 

Monday  . 

17 

30.298 

38.4 

36.1 

N. 

43.4 

444 

33.8 

63.1 

26.7 

_ 

Tuesday . 

18 

30.324 

40.4 

38.7 

N.W. 

42.8 

45.3 

34.3 

64.6 

27.9 

0.044 

Wednesday  .. 

19 

30.482 

38.8 

37.6 

N. 

42.6 

45.6 

3.5  9 

70.0 

81.7 

0.010 

Thursday  .... 

20 

30.213 

38.2 

36.6 

W. 

42.4 

45.6 

35  7 

56.3 

31.0 

0.05S 

Friday . 

21 

29.777 

40.6 

39.0 

N. 

42.2 

44.4 

34.2 

48.0 

28.3 

_ 

Saturday  .... 

22 

30.152 

36.4 

35.3 

N. 

41.4 

42  8 

S2.2 

64.3 

15.7 

— 

30.228 

38.8 

37.2 

42.7 

44  2 

34.0 

58.4 

282 

0.109 

REMARKS. 


16tli. — Fair  throughout, but  no  sun.  17th. — Fair,;  spots’of  rain  in  evening. 

18th. — Fine  morning  ;  cloudy  afternoon,  slight  rain  3  to  6  p.M. 

19th. — Fine  bright  day,  with  slight  rain  at  night. 

20th. — Fine  morning ;  drizzle  afterwards, 

21st. — Generally  dull,  and  rather  windy.  22nd. — Fair  throughout,  with  some  bright  sun. 

Another  fine  week,  with  a  mere  sprinkle  'of  rain.  Temperature  rather  lower. — G.  J. 
Symons. 
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4 

Th 

S 

F 

6 

s 

7 

Sun 

2nd  Sunday  in  Advent. 

8 

M 

9 

Tu 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  A.M. 

10 

W 

CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 


ANKER  in  fruit  trees  is  considered  by  most 
cultivators  as  caused  by  unhealthy  root- action. 
For  many  years  I  have  each  season  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  renovation  of  fruit  trees, 
and  in  many  cases  had  to  deal  with  canker  in 
its  worst  form ;  but  wherever  lifting  the  roots 
from  unhealthy  quarters  was  practised,  the 
wounds  well  cleaned  with  the  knife,  and  a  good 
coating  of  clay  and  lime  painted  into  the 
wounds,  the  trees  recovered  and  did  w’^ell.  By  inducing  the 
roots  to  grow  upwards  into  wholesome  mulching  disease  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  wounds  healed.  I  can  point  to  many  cases 
where  such  manipulating  was  practised,  and  the  trees  are 
now  healthy.  This  experience  dates  back  from  the  present 
time  to  the  earlier  days  of  my  gardening  life  while  an  tender 
gardener  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  and  I  will  refer 
to  a  few  cases,  which  is  better  than  theorising.  I  cannot  at 
any  time  point  to  a  case  where  I  could  have  blamed  insect 
agency  as  being  the  direct  cause  of  canker,  but  I  have  very 
often  seen  the  disease  accelerated  (after  it  was  established)  by 
insects  harbouring  all  over  the  wounds,  American  blight 
being  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  contend  with. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  fine  stock  of  Apple 
and  Pear  trees.  Many  of  the  former — especially  the  finer 
varieties  of  dessert  fruits — were  cankered  very  much.  They 
had  been  skilfully  planted  in  excellent  soil,  but  in  course  of 
time  the  roots  had  found  their  way  to  the  inert  soil  under¬ 
neath.  Numbers  of  the  trees  were  lifted  and  replanted  on  a 
firm  bottom  of  plaster  rubbish,  which  put  an  end  to  canker. 
They  rooted  upwards  into  the  mulching  and  succeeded 
admirably.  Others  which  had  diseased  roots  were  cleared  of 
them,  neatly  cut  with  the  knife,  and  a  hard  bottom  of  the 
same  material  as  the  above  placed  under  the  roots.  This 
seemed  to  suit  them,  the  trees  and  fruit  having  changed  for 
the  better.  A  number  of  large  Apricots  which  were  much 
diseased  recovered,  and  the  wounds  healed. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  cases  which  could  all  throw 
light  on  canker  arising  from  diseased  or  sluggish  action  of 
the  roots,  I  will  refer  to  trees  which  have  been  under  treat¬ 
ment  at  a  later  date  at  Impney  Park  in  Worcestershire,  where 
I  accepted  a  temporary  appointment  to  form  a  new  park, 
gardens,  and  grounds.  The  first  duty  I  found  was  to  take  a 
note  of  the  vast  quantities  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  were 
already  on  the  place.  These  were  placed  together  in  a  kind 
of  nursery  ground,  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  sheep  or  what¬ 
ever  quadruped  might  fancy  food  or  shelter  among  them. 
Tied  in  bundles  and  heeled  in  were  numbers  of  fruit  trees, 
but  crowded  among  rank  vegetation.  These  evidently  had 
been  selected  with  much  care  and  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  the  place,  being  mostly  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples  on 
tall  stems,  which  are  very  suitable  where  sheep  are  to  feed 
under  them,  or  where  the  ground  is  to  be  cropped  with 
vegetables.  From  the  position  in  which  they  had  remained, 
the  nibbling  of  the  bark  by  sheep  and  other  injuries,  the 
trees  were  in  a  sad  plight,  most  of  them  with  little  life. 
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Had  they  been  my  own  I  should  have  burnt  them,  but  under 
the  circumstances  I  began  to  clear  off  the  suckers,  dead  wood, 
and  diseased  bark  to  prepare  them  for  recovery  if  possible. 
After  their  being  in  rather  uncomfortable  quarters  for  a  year 
or  more  a  place  was  chosen  on  which  they  were  to  be  planted 
— a  sloping  bank  of  marl,  which  it  was  said  had  never  pro¬ 
duced  any  herbage  or  corn  worth  the  name.  Stakes  were 
driven  into  the  then  trenched  soil,  large  very  shallow  holes 
were  formed,  in  which  were  placed  turf  and  lime  rubbish. 
The  trees  were  planted  above  this  in  well-prepared  soil,  care¬ 
fully  mulched,  and  the  ground  between  the  trees  was  planted 
with  Potatoes. 

A  new  difficulty  arose.  The  mulching,  which  seemed  ex¬ 
cellent  decayed  manure,  had  been  (so  I  was  told)  gathered  off 
streets  where  salt  dropped  freely  when  carted  to  the  stores  or 
for  transit.  The  trees  struggled  hard  for  life,  but  none  died. 
The  following  season  they  made  a  clean  healthy  growth,  the 
cankered  bark  healed,  and  the  trees  assumed  a  clean  and 
fruitful  appearance.  The  fruit  trees  in  the  gardens  and  else¬ 
where  which  I  mulched  with  what  I  thought  the  best  manure 
I  had  ever  seen  all  suffered  alike.  Raspberries  and  a  number 
of  bush  fruits  having  nearly  died.  They  all  recovered  after 
the  soil  had  been  drenched  by  the  winter’s  rains,  and  I  think 
on  the  whole  were  none  the  worse  for  their  punishment  by 
the  manure  which  had  been  brought  to  the  place  the  year 
before  I  saw  it.  The  Vines  and  trees  for  glass  structures 
which  were  ordered  before  my  arrival  were  mulched  with  the 
manure  referred  to,  but  extra  drenchings  of  water,  removal 
of  the  soil,  and  replanting  the  stock  saved  them.  After  these 
battles  with  canker  and  disease  I  was,  as  I  had  been  for  many 
years,  certain  that  healthy  root-action  in  fruit  trees  was  sure 
to  ward  off  and  cure  canker. 

In  the  county  of  Worcester  fruit  trees  are  very  abun¬ 
dant  and  succeed  admirably  with  the  most  ordinary  attention, 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  county  in 
England  so  many  cankered  and  half- dead  trees.  This  applies, 
however,  more  to  the  farming  districts  where  Nature  is 
allowed  her  own  course,  and  so  trees  perish  and  are  not 
renewed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  go  to  market  and 
private  gardens  and  see  such  fine  quality  as  would  create 
wonderment  in  northerners  who  had  not  seen  high  quality 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Two  years  ago  I  made  many 
removals  of  fruit  trees  because  of  canker.  Some  which  were 
never  worth  replanting  and  receiving  the  usual  attention  have 
carried  good  crops  this  year,  and  all  traces  of  canker  are  gone. 

In  speaking  of  canker  I  do  not  overlook  the  pernicious 
practice  of  close  cutting  in  the  top  growth,  which  in  due 
time  ends  in  canker  if  the  trees  are  growing  vigorously.  If 
trees  are  to  be  kept  dwarf — and  in  few  places  all  the  trees 
cannot  be  of  large  size — cut  in  the  bottom  roots,  and  the  tops 
will  change  from  wood  to  flower  buds. — W.  Temple,  Canon- 
house. 


DESTROYING  INSECTS. 

What  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  the  insect  tribe 
causes  to  gardeners  !  Scale,  bug,  aphides,  thrips,  red  spider, 
ants,  wasps — what  a  list  of  troubles  the  very  names  call  up  ! 
Extermination  is  the  only  remedy,  but  how  may  hard-pressed 
gardeners  can  effect  this  ?  In  most  cases  it  is  an  impossibility. 
The  next  best  thing  to  getting  rid  of  them  altogether  is  to 
keep  them  so  well  under  as  to  minimise  their  powers  of 
destruction,  and  no  better  time  than  the  present  is  to  be 
found  for  that  work  in  the  case  of  those  insects  which  thrive 
at  the  expense  of  our  house  plants.  Plants  at  this  season 
are  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  much  more  vigorous  attack  on 
insects  than  at  any  other  season — at  least  in  most  cases  this 
is  so  ;  and  the  insects  themselves  do  not  increase  so  rapidly 
as  they  do  in  the  warmer  months.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  overlook  either  red  spider  or  thrips  in  the  course  of 
our  autumn  and  winter  campaign,  for  these  are  perhaps  as 
numerous  as  at  any  other  season,  though  the  signs  of  their 
presence  may  be  less  conspicuous.  At  any  rate  these  should 
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not  be  left  out  of  account.  I  also  imagine  if  all  symptoms 
of  apbis-colonisation  is  rigidly  suppressed  throughout  the 
winter  we  have  not  the  same  trouble  in  the  summer  months 
in  looking  after  them. 

As  to  the  best  means  of  killing  the  various  insects,  I  do 
not  know  anything  better  for  destroying  aphides  and  thrips 
than  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  suffocating  them  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco.  There  is  no  danger  to  plants  when  fumi¬ 
gation  is  carefully  performed  if  we  except  such  cases  as  Ferns 
when  producing  their  young  fronds.  Successful  fumigation 
consists  in  having  good  tobacco  paper  or  cloth  as  a  first  step, 
then  a  good  heating  material,  charcoal  being  very  suitable  ; 
but  I  have  often  used  glowing  coal  cinders  and  also  burning 
sticks.  The  danger  to  be  expected  is  from  their  bursting 
into  flame,  but  that  will  only  be  caused  by  carelessness  in 
the  attendant.  It  takes  a  little  experience  to  damp  the 
tobacco  paper  just  enough  and  no  more  in  order  to  produce  a 
dense  smoke.  I  am  much  averse  to  filling  houses  too  thickly 
with  smoke ;  it  is  much  better  to  perform  the  process  more 
frequently. 

Hot  water  and  soap  is  a  most  efficient  means  of  insect  de¬ 
struction.  It  has,  however,  this  disadvantage,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  on  which  we  can  employ  it  with  effect  and  with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  plants  themselves  are  very  few.  Camellias, 
Ixoras,  Lapagerias,  Stephanotis,  and  Crotons  are  plants 
which  can  be  syringed  with  impunity.  The  way  to  go  about 
this  process  is  to  have  a  copper  filled  with  boiling  water. 
Dissolve  a  few  pounds  of  softsoap  in  a  little  of  the  water, 
and  to  each  pailful  of  water  add  some  of  the  dissolved  soap. 
If  the  syringe  with  which  the  water  is  applied  is  so  worked 
as  to  break  the  water  into  numerous  small  jets  the  water 
may  be  employed  quite  hot,  as  in  its  passage  from  the 
syringe  to  the  plant  it  is  slightly  cooled.  Few  insects  are  left 
after  a  syringing  with  hot  water  applied  as  above.  But 
there  are  a  few  plants  which  we  dare  to  treat  so. 

Petroleum  dissolved  in  soap  and  water  is  a  very  effective 
and  cheap  insecticide,  but  it  requires  great  care  in  its  use, 
and  inexperienced  hands  occasionally  make  sad  mistakes  with 
it.  I  think  it  a  very  good  plan  to  dip  plants  that  can  be  so 
treated  in  some  prepared  solution,  afterwards  going  over 
them  carefully  and  cleaning  all  dirt  off  with  a  sponge.  It 
may  be  noted  that  a  temperature  of  90°  at  the  least  should 
be  allowed  for  the  most  tender  plants  ;  many  may  do  with 
the  solution  from  110°  to  120°.  The  barbarous  practice  of 
scrubbing  leaves  with  brushes  in  order  to  remove  scale  is 
nowadays  quite  unnecessary.  A  good  insecticide  should 
remove  everything  with  the  pressure  of  a  sponge,  and  if  it 
does  not  do  that  it  is  of  no  use.  Sponging  is  a  very  good 
means  of  clearing  foliage  of  both  dirt  and  insects,  and  as  I 
have  already  said  I  like  to  cleanse  plants  that  have  been  dipped 
with  a  sponge.  The  extra  trouble  is  always  well  repaid. 

Like  others  I  have  had  my  troubles  with  red  spider,  and 
have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sponging  is  the 
most  certain  and  in  the  end  the  most  expeditious  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  this  most  destructive  pest.  I  always  sulphur  the 
pipes  of  vineries  as  a  preventive,  but  a  much  better  one  is  to 
keep  the  Vines  in  a  healthy  condition.  Bed  spider  finds  a 
weak  place  in  our  armour  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  the 
most  certain  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  enemy  is  to  find  out 
our  weak  place  and  strengthen  it.  Water  is  generally 
wanting  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  an  insufficient  supply  of 
manurial  agents  will  as  often  as  not  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief.  Well-fed  plants  are  never  so  subject  to 
attacks  of  red  spider  as  are  those  which  are  starved. 

The  main  thing  at  present,  however,  is  to  make  an 
endeavour  to  destroy  every  insect  inimical  to  the  well-being 
of  plants,  and  there  is  not  much  time  to  lose  if  the  work  is 
to  be  done  at  all  thoroughly ;  and  no  faith  in  any  solution 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called  will  compensate  for  an 
intelligent  and  painstaking  examination  of  every  plant. — B. 


Chrysanthemum  Queries. — “  Is  there  a  better  reflexed  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  than  La  Neige  ?  ’  A  friend  asked  me  this  question  to-day,  and  I  felt 


unable  to  answer  to  my  satisfaction.  Permit  me  to  ask  it  in  your  column?. 
Mrs.  Forsyth  I  have  very  fine,  but  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  over¬ 
lapping  florets  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  good  type  of  reflexed  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  This  applies  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  whites  among  the  early- 
flowering,  such  as  Soeur  Melanie,  La  Vierge,  &c.  Lady  Selborne,  the  new 
sport  from  James  Salter,  is  by  general  consent  classed  among  the  Japane  e. 
Again,  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  variety  of  Elaiiie  that  never 
shows  a  centre  ?  My  Elaines,  and  so  far  as  I  noticed  those  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  around,  well  or  ill  grown  shows  a  centre.  I  have,  however,  betn 
show  n  an  exhibition  bloom  sent  from  a  London  amateur  of  immense  size  and 
without  any  centre.  I  could  not  ascertain  if  this  was  the  result  of  forcing 
in  so  far  as  the  centre  was  concerned.  Several  Chrysanthemums  have 
vertical  florets — how  should  they  be  classed  ? — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel, 


SHRUB-GEOUPING. 

Prescience  of  development  in  the  form,  size,  and  colours 
of  shrubs  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  close  and  continuous  obser¬ 
vation.  I  use  the  term  “  colours  ”  advisedly,  for  many  shrubs 
change  with  the  seasons  so  much  as  to  present  a  totally  different 
appearance,  each  change  being  more  or  less  attractive  in  its 
season ;  and  it  is  by  watching  such  changes  that  we  gain  valuable 
knowledge  to  guide  us  in  the  work  of  tasteful  grouping,  and  how 
to  plant  so  as  to  produce  harmonious  combinations,  pleasing 
contrast,  picturesque  effects.  Who  does  not  admire  the  V irginian 
Creeper  in  the  full  glory  of  its  crimson  autumnal  colouring  ? 
Plant  near  it  a  Pampas  Grass,  and  do  not  the  silvery  plumes 
seem  brighter  and  the  crimson  foliage  richer  by  force  of  contrast? 
Prepare  a  station  of  deep  rich  soil  for  a  Pampas  Grass  to  insure 
its  development  into  a  stately  specimen  with  noble  spikes  some 
12  feet  high  just  now;  bring  near  it  the  common  Holly,  laden 
as  it  is  now  with  the  scarlet  berries  clustering  so  thickly  among 
the  glossy  green  leaves;  and  Arbutus  Unedo,  which  is  also  most 
attractive  this  autumn  with  an  abundant  crop  of  its  large  crimson 
berries  and  numerous  clustei’s  of  its  waxen  flowers.  If  possible 
plant  the  Holly  and  Arbutus  thinly  upon  a  slope  above  and 
sweeping  round  in  a  semicircle  behind  the  Pampas  Grass. 
Higher  up  have  the  soft  green  tapering  forms  of  Thuja  Lobbi 
mingled  with  a  white-stemmed  Birch  or  two.  On  a  lower  slope 
in  front  of  the  Pampas  Grass  make  a  large  bed  of  the  Irish 
Heath  (Menziesia  polifolia),  which  is  now  one  mass  of  purple 
flowers,  and  you  have  a  picture  most  lovely,  not  a  mere  fanciful 
conception,  for  I  am  painting  from  Nature  and  really  giving  a 
description  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  a  scene  that  has 
been  growing  in  beauty  for  several  years.  In  front  of  the 
Menziesia  bed  is  a  sheet  of  water  charmingly  studded  with  the 
fragrant  white  flowers  of  Aponogeton  distachyon.  Then,  too, 
there  are  glimpses  of  scarlet  Japanese  Maple  near  the  Pampas 
Grass,  a  low  spreading  cushion  of  the  deep  green  Gaultheria 
procumbens,  the  rich  crimson  leaves  of  Azalea  pontica,  and  the 
varied  leaf  tints  of  the  Andromedas,  all  contributing  incidence 
of  colour  to  our  picture. 

In  treating  of  shrubs  one  cannot  altogether  avoid  some 
mention  of  trees,  for  they  are  so  intimately  associated  in  orna¬ 
mental  planting  that  few  large  groups  are  perfect  without  them. 
Laburnums,  wild  Grab,  and  Mountain  Ash  are  literally  dwarf 
trees,  but  no  shrubbery  should  be  without  them.  An  attractive 
clump  last  summer  contained  fine  specimens  of  each  of  them, 
with  a  large  Weigela  rosea  and  a  young  Pinus  insignis ;  in 
another  a  white  stemmed  Birch  with  long  pendent  branches,  a 
Picea  nobilis  remarkable  for  the  conti'ast  of  the  glaucous  hue  of 
the  young  foliage  with  the  dark  green  of  the  older  leaves  and 
the  elegant  air  of  the  tree,  a  Thuja  Lobbi,  three  or  four  Mountain 
Ash,  with  a  low  growth  of  Japanese  Maples,  Berber  is.  Heather, 
and  Bracken;  in  the  background  a  Beech  and  some  Larches 
gave  finish  and  setting  to  the  group.  Or  to  take  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  group,  we  turn  to  one  rich  in  shrubs  for  all  seasons. 
In  front  came  Japanese  Maples,  Kalmia  glauca,  Erica  carnea, 
Potentilla  fimticosa.  Yucca  gloriosa,  and  Fuchsia  Riccartoni; 
in  the  centre  Spiraea  Douglasii,  S.  ariaefolia,  Eorsythia  viridis- 
sima,  a  group  of  early-flowering  Rhododendrons  consisting  of 
R.  Nobleanum  coccineum,  R,  caucasicum  pictum,  R.  Russelli- 
anum  superbum,  R.  Blanch  Superb,  and  R.  Broughtonianum, 
a  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno;  and  behind  a  Siberian  Crab,  a 
mop-headed  Acacia  (Robinia  inermis  umbraculifera),  an  Arbutus 
and  a  Holly.  This  is  a  very  attractive  group,  and  all  the  shrubs 
in  it  may  be  highly  recommended.  Another  good  group  has  in 
front  a  Daphne  pontica  10  feet  in  diameter,  Diplopappus  chryso- 
phyllus,  a  variegated  Osmanthus,  a  Mahonia  aquifolia.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  Grand  Arab,  Minnie,  and  John  Waterer  ;  behind  come 
Spiraea  californica,  Desfontainia  spinosa.,  Syringa  (Philadelphus) 
grandiflora,  Spartium  junceum,  a  Laburnum,  Pink  Thorn, Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  Magnolia  Lenne,  and  Eucalyptus  coccifera.  A  much 
bolder  group  contains  fine  specimens  of  Pampas  Grass,  Ilex 
tortuosum.  Ilex  Golden  Queen,  Arbutus  Unedo,  wild  Crab,  and 
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Eucalyptus  globulus  full  20  feet  liigb.  A  less  conspicuous  but 
charruiag  geoup  has  Azalea  amoena,  Rhododendron  ferrugineuni, 
Skiinmia  .japonica,  Hypericum  patulum,  Erica  australis,  E.  codo- 
noides,_  E.  mediterranea,  Gaultheria  acutifolia,  Colletia  horrida, 
Berberis  japonica,  Azalea  pontica,  Pernettya  angustifolia,  Ber- 
beris^  Darwinii,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Ledum  latifolium,  Berberis 
Wallichiana,  B.  dulcis,  the  variegated  Symphoricarpus,  Euca¬ 
lyptus  amygdalina,  Ootoneaster  Simmonsii,  a  Mountain  Ash 
laden  with  the  growth  of  a  Honeysuckle,  Ribes  sanguineum, 
Rhus  Cotinus,  R.  laciniata,  Hydi’tingea  paniculata  grandidora, 
and  Viburnum  Tinus  lucidum. 

In  planting  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  shrubs  will  not 
answer  alike  in  the  same  soil.  The  lovely  section  included 
under  the  general  des’gnation  of  American  shrubs,  of  which  the 
principal  genera  are  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  will  not 
answer  in  soil  containing  much  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
they  all  thrive  in  peat  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
indispensable  for  them.  A  poor  thin  soil  free  from  lime  is  a 
rich  one  for  them.  It  has  only  to  be  drained  and  trenched, 
and  then  all  the  American  shrubs  may  be  planted  in  it  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  thrive  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
I  have  also  found  certain  other  shrubs  to  answer  in  our  poor 
soil,  while  others  will  struggle  for  mere  existence.  For  example, 
Buddlea  globosa,  all  the  Spiraeas  and  Berberises  ai’e  positively 
rampant  in  it ;  but  the  Ribes,  Lilacs,  Rhus,  Phillyreas,  and 
Privets  will  barely  exist.  Strange  to  say,  the  Tulip  Tree  has  so 
far  made  a  remarkable  gi’owth  in  it.  Siberian  Crab  requires 
stations,  yet  there  are  here  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  wild 
Crab  I  have  ever  seen,  and  they  have  all  had  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  this  year,  one  grand  old  specimen  having  from  a  dozen  to 
twenty  bushels  of  its  yellow-and-crimson  fruit  was  a  remarkable 
sight  Of  Coniferse  Wellingtonias  cannot  be  said  to  answer  in 
any  but  a  very  deep  fertile  soil.  In  one  part  of  a  valley  here 
thei’e  is  an  alluvial  deposit  some  8  feet  deep,  admirably  suitable 
for  the  We  lingtonia;  but  upon  the  hillside  it  soon  assumes  a 
thin  impoverished  appearance,  which  affords  a  clear  indication 
how  unsuitable  such  a  position  is  for  it.  Abies  Douglasii  also 
requires  deep  rich  soil,  but  Pinus  insignis,  Cupressus  Lawson- 
iana.  Thuja  Lobbi,  Picea  nobilis,  P.  Nordmanniana,  and  Arau¬ 
caria  all  answer  admirably  in  poor  soil.  Pinus  insignis  and 
Thuja  Lobbi  are  especially  valuable  for  the  quick  growth  and 
bold  effect  which  both  produce  in  a  few  years. — Edward 
Luckhurst. 


PARSLEY. 

One  of  thise  everyday  vegetables  which  are  always  in  request,  I  do 
not  think  Paisley  receives  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  for  which  it  well 
repays.  Very  inferior  strains  are  very  common,  and  the  coarser-growing 
the  strain  the  less  profitable  are  the  plants.  In  a  fine  strain  every  leaf  is 
available,  and  we  can  always  use  the  outer  and  oldest  leaves  first,  allow¬ 
ing  the  younger  ones  to  develope  into  large  leaves  in  their  turn  before 
having  necessity  to  gather  them.  In  coarse-leaved  plants  the  outer  leaves 
are  practically  worthless,  and  the  young  central  growths  have  to  be  taken 
as  they  appear  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  I  send  examples  of  three 
very  distinct  and  good  strains.  The  darkest  leaf  represents  a  Stock,  every 
plant  of  which  is  like  a  miniature  Todea.  The  Fern-leafed  variety  is 
useful  for  kitchen  use,  and  is  very  pretty  and  ornamental,  while  the 
largest  light  green  leaf  is  from  an  ordinarily  good  strain.  The  only  way  to 
secure  the  strains  true  is  to  preserve  the  best  plant  only  of  each  variety 
for  seeding  purposes.  It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  deterioration  of  quality 
follows  indiscriminate  seeding. 

Next  to  having  a  good  strain  is  the  cultural  treatment  of  the  plants. 
Our  soil  is  a  bad  one  for  Parsley,  numbers  of  plants  dying  in  early 
summer  if  left  to  themselves.  Strange  to  say,  however,  by  transplanting 
the  young  seedlings  this  dying- off  disease  is  completely  stopped.  Our 
system  of  culture  is  to  sow  seed  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
About  the  end  of  May  the  plants  are  dibbled  out  a  foot  to  18  inches  apart. 
Parsley  must  have  rich  and  highly  cultivated  ground  to  do  really  well.  It 
will  be  found  a  good  plan  on  dry  soils  to  mulch  pretty  heavily  with  horse 
droppings.  We  only  make  the  one  sowing  in  the  year,  and  by  gathering 
only  the  oldest  of  the  leaves  the  plants  are  never  injured  so  severely  as  to 
cause  them  to  throw  up  small  leaves.  In  order  to  keep  a  supply  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months  a  few  of  the  plants  are  better  for  being 
cut  over  in  early  spring,  and  more  a  little  later,  and  either  mulched  with 
manure,  or  given  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure.  Under  this  treatment  a 
crop  of  fresh  green  foliage  is  thrown  up  and  the  tendency  to  go  to  seed 
given  a  sufficient  check  to  keep  the  plants  producing  until  the  young 
spring-sown  plants  are  ready.  Where  hard  winters  are  common  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  lift  a  supply  of  plants  and  pot  them  in  September, 
housing  them  in  cool  Peach  houses  or  other  similar  structures  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  is  very  noteworthy,  however,  that  Parsley  grown  on  the  single¬ 
plant  system  as  above  advocated,  and  gathered  in  the  manner  advised, 
are  practically  hardy  enough  to  stand  most  of  our  winters  with  impunity. 
Fern  leaves,  a  little  dry  straw,  and  in  some  cases  handlights,  are  aU  useful 
as  means  of  preserving  the  foliage  from  injury  by  frost. — R.  P.  B. 

[All  three  samples  are  extremelj’  good,  one  having  a  large  densel 


curled  bright  green  leaf ;  tie  second  i<  slightly  smaller,  but  very  dense 
and  compact,  and  of  an  exceedingly  dark  green  shade  ;  while  the  thu-d 
has  the  leaf  cut  in  narrow  linear  divisions  of  a  similarly  dark  colour.] 


RIIEXIA  VIRGINICA. 

Our  figure  represeu's  one  of  a  small  family  of  plants  indigenous  to 
the  vast  continent  of  North  America.  Though  a  small  family  there  is 
something  very  interesting  about  them  to  the  lover  of  choice  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  Rhexia  virginica  was  introduced  to  our  gardens  as 
far  b  ick  as  1759  ;  the  plants  of  this  species  require  care  and  skill  to 
cultivate  them  successfully.  Rhexias  are  but  little  known  and  less  culti¬ 
vated,  and  are  seldom  met  with.  There  are  are  only  four  or  five  species 
enumerated  in  some  of  the  best  works  we  have,  but  they  are  a  race  of 
plants  (  f  great  beauty  with  numerous  bright  rosy  flowers,  and  ought  not 
to  remain  lo  iger  in  the  background. 

Their  requirements  can  be  met  by  imitating  their  native  habitats — 
sandy  bogs.  If  they  are  accommodated  with  sandy  peat  and  moisture 


success  may  be  expected.  They  make  fine  plants  on  the  moist  rockery, 
and  they  will  also  succeed  with  care  in  a  cool  peat  border,  but  they  must 
be  supplied  with  water  when  required.  It  requires  time  to  get  them 
established,  and,  except  for  increase,  the  plants  should  not  be  disturbed... 
They  are  increased  by  division  when  growth  has  commenced  in  spring 
They  are  summer-blooming  plants  of  great  beauty,  and  ought  to  be  much 
more  cultivated  than  they  are  at  the  present.  When  well  grown  and  in 
good  condition  they  would  prove  telling  plants  for  exhibition  purposes 
in  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants. — N. 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

Gros  Maroc. — Noting  Mr.  Iggnlden’s  remarks  on  this  Grape  I  w  ish  to- 
state  that  I  have  one  Vine  four  years  old  on  its  own  roots,  which  last  year 
carried  28  lbs.  of  Grapes  on  two  rods.  This  year  I  have  thirty  bunches — too 
many,  I  know,  to  finish  as  I  should  wish.  These  are  fair-sized  bunches, 
and  I  certainly  expect  them  to  weigh  40  lbs.  This  Vine  is  in  the  worst 
position  possible,  but  does  well.  It  is  planted  at  the  north-west  end  of  a 
span  house,  the  coldest  corner ;  yet  this  is  the  easiest  Grape  we  have. 
Very  little  thinning  of  the  berries  is  needed,  for  the  stalks  lengthen  as  the 
berries  swell.  The  bunches  look  very  small  in  their  early  stages,  and 
this  accounts  for  my  heavy  crop,  as  I  did  not  expect  them  to  be  half  their 
present  size.  As  I  had  cut  them  at  the  end  of  November  last  year  I  can¬ 
not  say  they  will  keep,  but  I  shall  try  it  this  time.  Growing  with  the 
Alicante  it  presents  a  very  decided  contrast  both  in  foliage  (which  is  noiv 
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yellow)  and  in  bunch.  Gros  Maroc  has  a  very  prettily  formed  bunch  not 
}.nven  to  shoul  lering  like  the  Alicante.  The  flavour  here  is  not  so  good  as 
Alicante,  but  soils  have  more  to  do  wdth  flavour  than  we  are  generally 
aware.  Where  Grapes  are  grown  roughly  or  by  unskilled  labour  this  will 
be  useful.  I  shall  cut  one  old  rod  away,  having  a  good  young  cane  run 
up  this  summer,  and  look  for  good  result?.  This  being  a  large-berried 
Grape,  and  colouring  freely,  will  displace  the  Black  Hamburgh  for  autumn 
or  late  work.  It  ought  to  keep  well,  as  it  has  a  moderate  tough  skin. 

Foster’s  Seedling — This  is  worthless  for  market  purpose,  fetching 
a  very  low'  price,  even  when  well  grown.  It  will  furnish  a  very  heavy  crop, 
but  as  they  do  not  keep,  or  at  least  improve  by  keeping,  they  must  be  cut. 
Buckland  Sweetwater  is  far  ahead,  as  the  berries  come  so  much  larger. 

Golden  Queen.— Grown  in  a  Muscat  heat  this  does  well,  producing 
go  jd  berries  and  crop  ;  but  what  I  have  now  hanging  are,  as  Mr.  T.  Record 
describes,  of  a  dii-ty  cloudy  colour.  In  my  case,  however,  it  does  not  get 
beyond  the  outer  skin.  The  flavour  is  very  good  indeed,  though  the  skin 
is  thick.  It  has  been  tasted  by  many  persons,  and  all  unite  in  saying  it 
is  a  very  superior  Grape.  For  an  early  autumn  noble-looking  Grape  this 
ranks  high,  as  it  is  so  rich-looking. 

Mrs  Pince. — I  do  not  grow  this,  but  about  here  it  must  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  with  Lady  Downe’s.  Certainly  Mrs.  Pince  is  larger  in  bunch,  but 
the  colour  is  alw'ays  deficient,  ani  it  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
shrivel  in  the  berries, 

L.4.DY  Downe's  as  now  hanging  looks  well.  The  bunches  are  very 
regular,  as  we  have  had  to  cut  out  but  a  few  so-called  scalded  berries. 

Gros  Guillaume  grows  very  strongly  here,  having  bunches  20  to  24 
inches  long,  seven  bunches  on  a  Vine,  which  I  expect  to  average  6  lbs.  per 
bunch, — Stephen  Castle. 


LOAM. 

No  garden  where  plants  have  to  be  cultivated  in  pots  can  be  properly 
managed  unless  suitable  loam  in  sufficient  quantity  is  available.  In 
gardens  about  towns  good  loam  is  generally  a  scarce  and  valuable  com¬ 
modity,  and  we  have  known  gardens  attached  to  large  estates  where  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  good  supply.  Tho?e,  however,  who  object 
to  their  gardeners  having  a  necessary  supply  of  loam  should  not  expect 
many  of  the  productions  to  be  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
as  in  the  cultivation  of  many  plants  nothing  will  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  loam.  Vine  borders  of  a  substantial  and  lasting  character 
cannot  be  formed  without  it,  and  there  are  many  plants  grown  in  pots 
which  are  more  benefited  by  fibrous  loam  than  anything  else,  and  all 
concerned  should  endeavour  to  secure  a  certain  amount  at  least  of  the 
best  loam  obtainable.  Only  getting  a  wheelbarrowload  or  a  cartload 
occasionally  is  a  poor  plan,  and  the  best  of  all  ways  is  to  try  to  secure 
enough  at  one  time  to  last  all  the  year. 

What  we  term  loam  is  the  top  part  of  grass  land,  generally  called 
turf,  and  this  may  be  cut  of  various  thickness  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  land.  On  good  old  pasture  the  turves  may  sometimes  be  cut  as  much 
as  6  inches  in  thickness,  but  where  the  surface  is  comparatively  new  and 
fibreless  a  thickness  of  2  inches  or  so  will  generally  be  suitable.  The 
thicker  ones  may  be  cut  about  10  inches  square,  and  the  thin  ones  a  few' 
inches  longer,  but  the  same  as  the  others  in  width.  A  quantity  should 
be  taken  direct  to  the  potting-shed,  and  there  be  stacked  in  a  neat  mound. 
More  may  be  put  under  cover  somewhere  else,  and  the  remainder  may  be 
put  in  the  open  air.  In  the  latter  case  esoecially  the  mound  should  take 
the  form  of  a  stack  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  width,  and  about  the  same  in 
-height ;  and  the  top  should  be  worked  up  to  a  sharp  ridge  that  rain  may 
be  thrown  off.  In  all  cases  the  turves  should  be  put  up  with  the  grass 
side  downwards,  as  this  will  soon  cause  the  grass  to  decay,  kill  all  weeds, 
and  convert  all  the  green  material  into  manure.  It  is  sometimes  reccrm- 
mended  to  put  a  layer  of  manure  between  layers  of  turves,  but  we  do 
not  like  this  plan,  as  sometimes  the  loam  may  be  wanted  without  the 
manure,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them.  It  is  always  easy  to  mix  the 
two  according  to  the  condition  required  at  potting-time. 

Some  do  not  cut  the  loam  until  after  frost,  when  they  think  all  the 
worms  and  insects  will  have  gone  below  ;  tut  we  have  never  noticed  the 
advantage  sutfifiently  to  make  us  particular  in  following  out  the  practice. 
About  a  month  ago  we  cut  upwards  of  forty  cartloads  upon  a  hillside  in 
the  deer  park,  as  it  was  dry  then,  and  it  was  all  put  up  in  small  mounds, 
grass  side  down,  to  be  carted  home  as  the  weather  and  other  work  will 
allow.  We  do  not  approve  of  working  amongst  loam  when  it  is  wet,  and 
all  the  operations  connected  with  it  should  be  done  in  dry  weather. 
About  towns  some  good  loam  may  often  be  obtained  where  prepa¬ 
rations  are  beginning  to  build  new  house?,  and  then  it  may  be  taken 
in  and  stored  at  all  seasons  ;  but  come  from  where  it  may,  all  employers 
may  lest  assured  that  their  gardeners  are  woiking  under  the  greatest 
disadvantage  if  they  ire  compelled  to  dispense  with  •oam. — A  Kitchen 
Gakdenee. 


OECHID  NOTES. 

Spot  on  Cypeipedium  SpicERiANuivr.  —  This  beautiful 
Cypripedium  is  very  liable  to  become  spotted  and  blotched  on 
its  foliage.  Some  plants  that  recently  came  under  my  notice 
were  very  badly  disfigured,  which  twelve  months  ago  were  in  the 
most  perfect  health.  The  appearance  of  the  plants  prompted 
me  to  inquire  the  cause,  which  was  considered  to  be  due  to  a 
superabundance  of  water  on  the  foliage.  Further,  that  imported 


plants  of  this  variety  would  not  bear  constant  watering  over  the 
foliage  after  becoming  established  and  subject  to  artificial  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  same  extent  as  seedlings  raised  at  home.  Judging 
from  the  vigorous  healthy  clean  foliage  of  the  seedlings  there 
was  certainly  some  grounds  for  the  above  opinion.  After  duly 
considering  this  subject  and  the  treatment  the  plants  have 
received,  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  not 
as  regards  seedlings,  for  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them, 
but  with  imported  plant-"'.  When  the  plants  were  first  imported 
it  was  stated  that  they  were  found  growing  upon  rocks,  and  that 
water  run  over  the  rocks  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  or  moss  in 
which  they  were  growing  constantly  wet.  The  impression 
gained  at  the  time  was  that  very  little  soil  really  existed  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  that  they  clung  firmly  to  the  rockp. 
These  remarks  w'ere  our  chief  guide  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant.  First  provision  w'as  made  by  having  the  pots  in  which 
they  were  to  be  grown  nearly  filled  with  drainage,  so  that  a 
small  quantity  of  soil  only  should  be  given  fur  the  roots  to  grow 
in.  The  compost  employed  at  first  was  sphagnum  moss  and 
charcoal  in  small  pieces,  and  the  plants  were  watered  over  the 
foliage  frequently,  in  fact  every  time  water  was  applied,  and  the 
moss  was  kept  thoroughly  wet.  The  plants  were  well  elevated 
above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  to  give  them  every  chance  of  rooting 
outside  the  pot,  and  clinging  to  it  if  they  wished.  They  grew 
well,  and  the  following  season  were  given  larger  pots,  and  upon 
turning  them  out,  not  only  had  the  roots  commenced  clinging  to 
the  small  pots,  but  to  the  crocks  employed  for  drainage.  In 
repotting,  the  same  provision  was  made  for  liberal  drainage,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  equal  portions  of  living  moss  and  peat  fibre, 
the  small  particles  of  soil  being  shaken  out.  Charcoal  was  freely 
used,  and  in  lumps  of  a  larger  size.  It  must  be  mentioned  that 
every  portion  of  the  old  moss  was  removed,  and  the  roots  washed 
in  tepid  water  before  they  were  again  repotted.  Watering  was 
done  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  and  the  plants  have  thriven 
well,  with  not  a  single  blotch  upon  their  foliage,  and  the  scapes 
produced  bore  two  flowers  each,  which  I  fully  believe  this 
grand  Cypripedium  will  do  annually  under  good  and  proper 
treatment. 

1  strongly  recommend  potting  to  be  done  annually,  and  every 
particle  of  the  old  compost  removed  from  amongst  the  roots.  It 
maybe  asked.  Is  this  really  necessary  ?  and  my  reply  is  that  it 
is  impossible  otherwise  to  keep  the  material  used  as  a  compost  in 
good  condition  and  sweet.  It  is  certain  if  the  conditions  given 
us,  those  under  which  it  thrives  in  its  native  home,  are  correct  — 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  are — the  material  about 
the  roots  is  always  sweet. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  spot  upon  the  foliage  ?  it  may  be 
asked ;  but  I  hope  to  show  that  it  has  more  to  do  with  it  than 
may  appear  to  be  the  case.  It  clearly  shows  that  if  a  limited 
quantity  of  soil  is  given  as  a  medium  for  the  roots,  and  that 
retained  in  a  sweet  healthy  condition  with  abundance  of  drainage, 
watering  over  the  foliage  will  not  cause  it  to  become  disfigured 
by  spot.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  plants  that  were  badly 
spotted  were  not  growing  in  sweet  material,  but  that  it  had 
become  close  and  inclined  to  be  sour,  as  if  the  peat  used  had 
not  been  good.  Some  of  the  plants  were  potted  in  loam,  and 
were  less  spotted  than  those  in  peat.  The  fibre  of  loam  is 
decidedly  preferable  to  bad  peat,  but  it  should  be  removed 
annually,  as  it  becomes  sour  from  the  enormous  supply  of  water 
required  during  the  year.  Again,  cold  water  applied  to  the  plants 
overhead  is  almost  sure  to  cause  spot,  more  especially  so  if  the 
soil  about  the  roots  is  not  in  the  best  condition.  I  have  proved 
that  water  many  degrees  colder  than  the  house  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  will  cause  spot  on  Cypripediums.  I  remember 
taking  charge  a  few  years  ago  of  a  number  of  plants  of  such 
varieties  as  0.  villosum,  C.  barbatum,  and  others  growing  in  the 
stove,  and  which  were  badly  spotted,  and  I  soon  discovered  it 
was  due  to  the  soil  about  the  roots  being  in  bad  condition,  and 
the  plants  being  liberally  supplied  with  cold  water  over  the 
foliage.  The  plants  w-ere  turned  out — though  it  was  autumn — 
and  repotted  in  fresh  material,  using  as  little  as  possible,  and 
afterwards  supplied  with  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
The  plants  afterwards  made  clean  foliage  and  grew  well,  free 
from  spot,  and  when  I  left  them  two  and  a  half  years  later  they 
were  clean  healthy  plants.  I  would  advise  those  having  spotted 
plants  of  this  Cypripedium  to  turn  them  out  carefully  and  repot 
them  under  the  conlitions  detailed,  and  grow  them  in  a  warm 
house  during  the  summer,  and  keep  them  cooler  during  the 
winter,  say  in  a  temperature  of  50'"  to  5.5°,  according  to  the 
w'eather,  and  supply  them  with  water  accordingly,  giving  a  less 
bountiful  supply  than  is  needed  during  the  s'animer. — W.  B. 


L.ELIA  Dayana. — This  is  a  small-growing  species  that  makes 
itself  quite  at  home  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum 
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honso.  It  is  very  pretty  for  suspending  from  the  roof  of  this 
structure,  and  when  in  dower,  strikes  the  eye  of  the  visitor  as 
much  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  the  lovely  Sophronitis  grandi- 
floi'a  does  later  in  the  season  and  in  spring.  The  flowers  are 
large,  21  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  which 
does  not  gi-ow  more  than  fi'om  4  to  G  inches  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  just 
before  they  have  completed  their  growth,  in  fact,  immediately 
they  are  well  formed.  The  blooms  are  not  so  useful  for  cutting 
as  those  of  some  other  species,  for  the  stem  bearing  them  is  only 
a  few  inches  in  length ;  they,  nevertheless,  are  useful  for  small 
glasses  or  for  bouquets.  The  dowers  are  produced  singly,  and 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  lilac  mauve,  while  the  lip  is  deep  purple 
and  the  throat  beautifully  striped  with  white  and  nearly  black 
lines.  They  last  in  good  condition  for  about  a  month. 

Not  only  is  this  variety  very  free-flowering,  but  it  is  easily 
cultivated  on  a  block  or  in  small  pans.  The  former,  which  I 
prefer,  give  the  most  trouble  in  watering,  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  the  extra  labour  required  in  washing  the  pans.  If  grown 
in  the  latter  the  plants  should  be  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the 
pans  and  potted  in  peat  dbre  and  charcoal  in  small  lumps.  A 
little  living  moss  during  the  growing  season  may  with  advantage 
be  used.  When  grown  on  blocks,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  little 
sphagnum  secured  amongst  the  roots. 

During  the  growing  season  a  liberal  supply  of  water  should 
be  given,  which  should  not  be  discontinued  for  some  time  after 
the  plants  have  flowered,  for  they  make  a  number  of  roots,  and 
have  their  pseudo-bulbs  to  complete  after  this  stage.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  the  plants  should  be  suspended  in  the  lightest 
position  the  house  affords,  to  assist  them  to  become  thoroughly 
ripe,  when  sufficient  water  only  is  needed  to  just  keep  their 
pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling. 

L.ELIA  ALBiDA. — This  variety,  although  small  and  miniature 
in  its  growth,  is  totally  distinct  ia  appearance,  as  well  as  its 
flowers,  from  the  preceding.  In  gro  wth  L.albida  more  I’esembles 
L.  autumnalis,  but  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  not  more  than  one-third 
the  size_  of  that  variety.  Tlie  flowers  are  produced  after  the 
completion  of  growth  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  on  a 
slender  ai’ching  spike,  being  arranged  alteimately  along  the  stem, 
and  not  at  the  extremity,  as  in  the  other  varieties.  The  flowers 
ai’e  smaller  in  size,  b  it  not  less  beautiful,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  wiring  for  buttonhiles  and  bouquets.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pure  white,  while  the  lip  is  rose  colour.  The 
pureness  of  the  white  varies,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
colour  of  the  lip,  which  in  some  is  very  faint,  while  in  others  it  is 
of  a  much  darker  shade.  Where  room  is  limited,  these  free- 
flowering  small-growing  species  have  an  advantage  over  those  of 
larger  growth,  for  a  number  of  them  can  be  accommodated  by 
hanging  them  on  the  woodwork  that  separates  different  houses, 
or  they  can  be  suspended  from  the  roof.  They  require  but  little 
room  to  grow  them  successfully,  so  long  as  plenty  of  light  and 
air  can  be  given  them,  and  they  in  return  yield  a  bountiful  supply 
of  choice  flowers  for  the  purpose  iniicated.  If  possible,  this 
variety  should  have  a  temperature  5“  warmer  than  L.  Dayana 
while  making  its  growth,  but  if  this  is  not  practicable  they  may 
be  grown  well  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Od  mtoglossum  house. 
The  treatment  recommended  for  the  last  named  will  suit  this 
one  admirably.— SciENTiA. 


SHADING  VINES  TO  PREVENT  THE  ATTACKS  OF 

RED  SPIDER. 

It  is  not  usual  to  shade  Vines  except  in  the  case  of  Gr.ipes  that  are 
ripe,  an  i  which  have  to  hang  for  a  long  time  before  being  cut.  They  are 
shaded  then  to  prevent  the  fruit  losing  colour  so  soon  as  they  naturally 
woul  i  if  exposed  for  a  great  time  to  the  full  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 
Bat  I  do  not  remember  reading  of  or  ever  seeing  strong  established  Vines 
shaded  tu  prevent  their  being  attacked  by  red  spider. 

We  have  a  large  span-roofed  vinery  here  which  runs  north  and  south. 
The  Vine  borders  both  inside  and  out  are  about  3  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  ground.  The  structure  is  light,  and  from  its  position  it 
receives  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  from  morning  until  night.  It 
is  ventilated  by  means  of  simultaneous  opening  gearing,  which  opens  the 
side  lights  at  the  bottom,  and  the  side  lights  of  the  lantern  at  the  top. 
The  Vines  are  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  house  between  the  pipes  and 
front  walls,  and  are  trained  to  a  trellis  18  inches  from  the  glass.  The 
Vines  are  generally  started  about  the  beginning  of  February,  and  they 
are  never  syringed  after  the  buds  have  fairly  started  info  growth.  Tne 
borders  are  well  watered  at  all  times,  and  the  paths  are  damped  twice  a 
day  during  the  summer.  Toe  Vines  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  produce 
fine  cr  ip^,  but  not withstanding  the  health  of  the  Vines  they  were  generally 
attacked  with'red  spider  when  the  Grapes  were  thinned  and  about  the 
s'ze  of  peas.  I  tried  several  things  to  eradicate  the  pests,  but  failed  to 
do  so  satisfactorily  until  I  adopted  the  plan  of  slightly  shading  the  roof 
of  the  house  outside  with  a  composition  made  of  whiting,  a  little  oil,  and 
water  mixed  thinly  and  put  on  as  soon  as  the  Vines  started  into  growth. 


It  is  allowed  to  remain  on  till  washed  oil  by  the  summer  rains.  By  the 
time  the  Grapes  begin  colouring  it  is  mostly  gone,  and  the  Grapes,  both 
white  and  black,  colour  as  well  as  could  i  be  desired.  The  leaves 
throughout  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  not  the  slightest  signs  of  spider 
can  be  seen  in  the  house,  the  wood  ripening  to  perfection  under  this 
system. 

The  above  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  those  whose  Vines  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  red  spider  can  sa‘'ely  try  it. — A.  Pettigrew,  Castle 
Gardens,  Cardiff, 


WATER  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

That  water  differs  greatly  in  nature  is  a  fact  well  known  t> 
gardeners.  For  the  cu’tivation  of  pot  plants  rain,  or  soft  water  as  it 
is  called,  is  the  most  desirable,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  where 
adequate  means  are  not  provided  for  its  storage  the  supply  will  run 
short,  as  in  the  past  dry  season,  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  in 
many  localities  to  utilise  spring  or  hard  water  for  many  purposes. 
Many  are  aware  of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  its  use,  but  are 
nevertheless  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  is  therefore  a  subject 
of  interest  to  gardeners  to  understand  the  cau^ies  which  produce  and 
the  means  which  counteract  or  modify  that  effect. 

In  the  first  place  the  natural  waters  of  the  earth —viz  ,  sea  and 
spring — are  not  pure  ;  they  contain  saline  and  earthy  matter  dissolved 
in  them.  Sea  water  contains  the  l  irgesi  amount,  but  spring  water  is 
also  impregnated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Water  which  comes 
from  the  clouds  is  practically  pure  or  soft,  it  having  been  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  sea  by  distillation,  the  heat  of  the  sun  raising  it  in 
the  form  of  vapour  (the  substances  held  in  solution  not  being  volatile 
are  left  behind),  this  vapour  returning  to  its  fluid  state  on  being 
cooled  descends  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew,  sinking  into  the  earth  and 
forming  accumulations,  or  springs  as  they  are  called.  But  in  its 
passage  through  the  air  it  has  absorbed  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  enables  it  on  its  passage  through  the  soil  and  strata 
to  dissolve  a  portion  of  lime  which  it  holds  in  solution,  thus  rendering 
the  water  hard.  It  will  also  become  charged  with  other  minera. 
m  itter  in  p.'oportion  as  it  passes  through  beds  composed  of  such 
substances. 

An  instance  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  water  charged  with  iron 
may  be  seen  in  the  Hydrangea,  in  which  the  clear  pink  flowers  are 
changed  to  a  deep  blue.  But  it  is  not  always  that  the  effect  is  so 
pleasing  ;  a  water  which  contains  an  excess  of  either  iron  or  saline 
matttr  being  by  far  the  worst  that  the  gardener  has  to  contend  with. 
It  often  shows  its  bad  influence  in  the  sickly  growth  and  stunted 
habit  of  some  species  of  plants  ;  many  failures  there  are  which  can 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  But  water  which  contains  lime  may  be 
used  for  such  purposes  as  watering  stone  fruit  tree  borders  after  it 
has  been  brought  to  a  proper  temperature.  It  is  often  on  account  of 
its  low  temperature  that  spring  water  is  so  prejudicial  The  best  way 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  to  expose  it  in  open  tanks,  so  that  it  can 
absorb  heat  from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  also  by  exposure  it  will  part  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  carbonic  gas,  the  lime  being  no  longer 
soluble  will  be  precipitated  and  sink  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder. 

Again,  the  same  water  if  used  for  such  plants  as  Heaths,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  and  such  plants  that  are  partial  to  a  peaty  soil  it  will  quickly 
show  its  ill  effects,  as  we  can  see  in  some  localities  where  the  water 
from  the  springs  is  highly’’  charged  with  lime.  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  some  other  kinds  of  Coniferm  will  not  grow  well,  while 
Larch,  Beech,  and  Box  edging  will  thrive. 

For  syringing  foliage  plants  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
tee  wa'^er  that  is  by  any  means  hard,  a  teaspoonful  of  pe'roleum  to  a 
gallon  of  water  will  be  found  to  prevent  the  lime  being  deposited  on 
the  leaves,  as  well  as  being  an  effectual  check  to  any  insect  pests  that 
the  plants  may  be  subject  to. — C.,  Dorset. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Jeanne  d’Arc,  Madame  Madeline  Tezier,  and  Bendigo.  —  I 
was  pleased  to  read  in  the  Journal  the  description  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s 
Cbry  anthemum — more  especially  of  the  extraordinary  bloom— Jeanne 
d’Arc  or  Madame  Madeline  Tezier.  As  an  old  grower  and  exhibitor  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  these  varieties  are 
ceitainly  i  lentical .  I  have  Madame  Madeline  Tezier,  bat  it  lacks  the 
{ u  'ple  or  rose  stripe  to  the  florets  with  the  except  on  of  the  bottom  rows. 
It  has  come  with  me  quite  white,  the  bottom  rows  of  fl  nets  have  a  faint 
tinpe  of  colour.  The  plants  I  had  from  Mr.  D  iv.s  of  Camber well.^  If 
Mr.  M  dyneux  or  Mr.  Davis  will  inform  me  if  they  are  the  same  variety, 
it  will  settle  a  doubt.  Bendigo  I  ex  lected  to  be  somitiirg  new,  it 
proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  Mabel  Ward.  It  is  very  disappointing 
a' ter  paying  a  good  price  for  a  plant,  and  waiting  a  sea  on,  and  then  find 
you  have  plenty  of  it  as  an  old  variety.  S  r  B>  a'ichamp  S  ymour  I  am 
als  >  afraid  is  an  old  variety  under  a  new  nair.c.  I  wo'dd  a  so  thank  Mr. 
Molyneux  if  he  would  give  the  names  of  the  be.'t  thirty  six  Jap  ant  se 
varifct’es  to  gr  iw  for  exhibition.  It  would  be  v  ry  useful  to  those  who 
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like  myself,  contemplate  cultivating  more  of  this  section  of  this  grand 
autumn  flower.— T.  H.,  Brixtul. 


Chrysanthemums  at  Beechdale.— I  read  “  T.  W.  S.’s  ”  report  of 
the  Chrysanthemums  grown  at  Beechdale  in  the  Journal,  page  459,  and 
was  much  struck  with  the  sizes  given  there];  Baronne  de  Frailly,  13  inches 
in  diameter,  and  Empress  of  India,  8  inches  across,  are  extra  large.  Mr. 
Fullerton  would  be  doing  good  service  for  the  readers  of  the  Journal  if  he 
would  give  us  tbe  details  of  his  culture,  whereby  he  produces  such  blooms 
as  those  named  ;  if  they  were  proportionate  in  depth  and  other  matters 
they  were  truly  marvels.  I  would  go  a  long  way  to  see  such  blooms  so 
large  and  good  in  other  respects.  It  is  a  pity  such  blooms  cannot  he  ex¬ 
hibited  at  some  of  our  leading  shows,  where  they  would  meet  with  a  large 
share  of  admirers. — E.  M.  S. 


Chrysanthemum  Bendigo. — At  the  recent  exhibitions  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  inspect  I  looked  anxiously  for  the 
one  in  question,  but  in  only  one  case  could  I  see  the  variety  so  named. 
Tnis  fact  and  other  matters  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  convince 
me  that  the  variety  exists  in  name  only.  In  Mr.  Gibson’s  stand  at  the  King¬ 
ston  Show  was  exhibited  a  bloom  under  the  name  of  Bendigo,  which  was 
a  well-developed  bloom  of  Mabel  Ward.  If  any  new  variety  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  be  sent  out  as  a  good  one  it  can  easily  be  found  in  some  stand 
at  the  m.any  exhibitions  held  during  the  season  ;  if  it  be  as  good  as 
represented  to  be  it  is  sure  to  be  there.  This  I  consider  a  true  test  of 
any  variety.  I  think  it  high  time  that  proper  means  were  taken  to 
thoroughly  test  new  varieties  before  the  public  are  deceived.  It  is  not 
the  price  paid  for  the  variety  in  question  that  is  the  all-important 
point.  It  is  the  loss  of  time  and  the  disappointment  which  must  follow. 
— E.  Molyneux. 


LIQUID  MANURE— HOW  AND  WHIEN  TO  USE  IT. 

In  reference  to  the  application  of  liquid  manure  to  plants  or  crops,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  should  never  think  of  giving  liquid 
manure  to  plants  in  pots,  nor  to  any  crop  in  the  garden  or  field,  when  the 
soil  is  dry.  My  practice,  and  doubtless  that  of  the  majority  of  horti¬ 
culturists  and  agriculturists  also,  is  to  give  liquid  manure  to  plants  and 
crops,  which  its  application  is  intended  to  benefit,  when  the  soil  is 
moderately  moist,  but  never  when  it  is  dry.  I  should  think  there  are 
very  few  indeed  of  your  readers  who  would  for  a  moment  think  of  giving 
liquid  manure  to  a  plant  simply  to  prevent  its  leaves  flagging,  and  because 
it  is  dry  at  the  roots. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  con.sider  for  a  few  moments  why  it  is 
that  we  give  liquid  manure  to  our  plants  in  pots  and  fruit-tree  borders, 
also  the  mode  and  time  of  giving  it,  with  a  view  to  realising  the  best 
possible  results — ^results  which  its  judicious  application  may  be  counted 
upon  producing.  On  the  point  that  liquid  manure  is  given  with  the 
object  of  benefiting  the  plants,  &c.,  to  which  it  is  applied,  gardeners 
(including  “Non-Believer”)  are  unanimous,  as  they  also  are,  with  one  or 
two  dissentients,  regarding  the  way  and  time  of  application.  As  regards 
giving  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  pots,  it  should  never  be  applied  before 
the  roots  have  pushed  freely  through  the  soil,  when  it  may  be  given  in  a 
very  weak  state,  alternately  with  clear  water,  with  advantage  to  the 
plants  ;  increasing  its  strength,  however,  as  the  pots  become  filled  with 
roots. 

This  is  the  time,  if  the  plants  are  swelling  crops  of  fruit  or  developing 
■heads  of  flower,  to  give  liberal  and  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure, 
under  rather  than  over-strong,  to  the  individual  plants,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Vine  and  Peach  borders  under  like  circumstances. 
Here,  as  soon  as  the  Vine  and  Peach  borders  are  attended  to  in  the  way 
of  putting  on  a  surface  dressing  of  a  few  inches  thick  of  soil  after  all  the 
other  preliminary  arrangements  for  forcing  have  been  completed,  we  lay 
on  3  inches  thick  of  horse-droppings  all  over  the  borders,  and  prior  to 
starting  the  houses  a  good  soaking  of  tepid  water  is  given,  which  is  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals,  more  or  less  frequent,  according  to  circumstmce^. 
By  the  t'me  the  Peaches  and  Grapes  have  stoned  there  is  not  mu-'h  sub¬ 
stance  left  in  the  surface-dressing  of  horse-droppings,  the  repeated  water¬ 
ings  having,  as  was  intended,  washed  its  virtues  down  to  the  roots.  It  is 
at  this  time  that  we  give  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  to  the  roots 
as  it  comes  from  the  tank  in  the  manure  pond,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  cans  of  hot  water,  which  are  added  to  each  tub  to  take  the  chill  off ; 
and  in  every  case  the  borders  have  been  thoroughly  supplied  with  clear 
water  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  thicker  fluid  being  given.  I  find  by 
referring  to  my  diary  that  during  the  interval  from  the  9th  of  June  to 
the  19th  of  July  the  borders  of  our  late  vineries  were  watered  five  times 
with  clear  water  from  the  delivery  hose  attached  to  one  of  Owen’s  double- 
barrel  force  pumps,  and  that  on  the  day  following  each  application  of 
clear  water  to  the  borders  liquid  manure  to  the  extent  of  six  garden  tub¬ 
fuls  was  given  to  each  border.  From  the  19th  of  July  to  the  end  of 
October  only  clear  water  has  been  given  when  necessary. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  strength  of  liquid  manure,  which  is 
made  by  repeatedly  watering  large  heaps  of  long  stable  manure  (the 
soakings  of  which  run  into  a  tank),  and  that  taken  from  cesspools 
adjoining  the  stables,  the  latter  being  a  powerful  fertiliser,  and  therefore 
requires  being  well  diluted  before  being  used  ;  but  the  former  can,  without 
the  least  apprehension  of  its  injuring  the  roots  of  Vines  or  Peach  trees, 
be  given  to  the  borders,  and  the  oftener  the  better  during  the  swelPng  of 
the  fruit,  without  being  diluted.  Where  liquid  manure  cannot  be 
obtained,  a  surface-dressing  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  Beeson’s  manure,  which 


is  the  best  artificial  fertiliser  I  have  tried,  mixed  with  soil,  and  covered 
with  short  dung,  should  be  had  recourse  to. — H.  W.  Ward,  Longford 
Castle, 


“  A  Thinker,”  at  page  458,  draws  conclusions  from  the  extracts 
taken  from  my  article  at  page  401,  which  I  think  are  not  admissible,  as 
they  relate  exclusively  to  plants  in  pots,  and  have  no  reference  whatever 
to  fruit  trees  or  plants  in  borders.  Is  not  tbe  difference  considerable 
between  a  tree  ora  plant  in  a  pot  and  one  planted  out?  The  former 
when  in  active  growth  will  need  attention  in  watering  at  least  once  a 
day,  whilst  the  other  may  need  it  once  a  week,  or  fortnight,  or  even  more 
distantly,  and  when  at  rest  the  pot  tree  or  plant  will  need  water  much 
more  frequently  than  those  planted  out  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
I  need  not  point  out  what  the  consequence  would  be  of  giving  the  pot 
plant  liquid  manure  every  time  water  is  required,  but  it  is  another  matter 
entirely  in  respect  of  trees  planted  out,  for  the  pot  plant  would  need  at 
least  four  times  as  frequent  applications  as  that  planted  out. 

Then,  as  to  applying  liquid  manure  to  trees  or  plants  outdoors  when 
dormant,  I  fail  to  see  any  benefit  liquid  manure  can  effect  beyond 
enriching  the  soil,  and  in  that  way  it  is  of  great  benefit  provided  the  soil 
is  not  already  saturated  with  moisture,  for  in  this  condition  it  is  quite 
clear  a  large  proportion  of  the  manurial  elements  must  pass  off  by  perco¬ 
lation  through  the  soil  beyond  the  roots.  That  it  may  and  does  intermix 
with  the  soil  is  obvious,  yet  some  of  the  liquid  manure  must  pass  off  and 
be  lost,  consequently  I  submit  that  to  apply  liquid  manure  to  the  soil 
when  it  is  wet  is  only  to  make  it  still  wetter  and  cause  much  plant- 
sustaining  matter  to  be  thrown  away.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
(and  in  the  case  above  alluded  to  decided)  disadvantage  of  using  liquid 
manure  for  trees  or  plants  in  a  dormant  state,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
may  be  used  advantageously  in  the  case  of  poor  soils  with  a  view  to 
enrich  them,  but  I  do  not  think  its  full  benefit  is  derived,  as  when  it  is 
applied  at  the  time  there  are  numbers  of  hungry  roots,  and  the  plant 
has  the  material  to  convert  it  into  its  life-sustaining  elements.  In  the 
case  of  fruit  trees  and  Strawberrie.s,  these  having  root-action  more  or 
less  in  winter,  especially  preceding  the  fall  of  the  leaf  aud  the  application 
of  fresh  liquid  manure  will  be  taken  in  and  the  subsequent  growth  be 
invigorated,  for  as  the  food  is  so  is  the  growth.  Still  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  subscribe  to  even  Mr.  Burbidge’s  dictum  that  a  dry  plant  ought 
not  to  have  liquid  manure.  If  the  soil  is  too  dry  it  may  need  soaking, 
but  that  is  not  dryness  needing  an  ordinary  watering,  and  if  a  plant 
needs  water  it  is  a  question  for  the  cultivator  to  determine  which, 
whether  it  should  be  water  or  liquid  manure  ;  and  if  wet  it  wants 
neither. — G.  Abbey, 


The  question,  Should  liquid  manure  be  given  when  the  ground  is  so 
dry  that  plants  are  drooping  ?  could  easily  be  answered  by  very  little 
reasoning  ;  for  both  the  evil  and  the  waste  of  such  a  practice  has  been 
so  clearly  shown  by  your  able  correspondents  that  very  little  reasoning 
power  is  needed  to  convince  us  that  it  is  wrong,  not  only  to  give  it 
when  it  is  so  dry,  but  to  give  it  at  all  unless  the  ground  is  damp.  I  have 
always  been  very  particular  on  this  point.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  supply 
with  clear  water  overnight,  and  give  liquid  manure  the  following 
morning.  I  often  give  liquid  manure  after  heavy  rains  in  summer  ;  it  is 
much  less  trouble  to  do  so  then,  as  it  does  not  require  so  much  mixing. — 
J.  L.  B. 


PLANTING  LILIES. 

Pepiiaps  no  time  of  the  year  is  more  generally  favourable  for 
planting  many  of  the  hardiest  and  showiest  of  Lilies  than  the  present. 
Granted  it  is  quite  late  enough,  even  too  late  for  some  members  of 
the  genus  ;  but  the  genus  is  a  large  one,  the  time  of  flowering  varying 
considerably  in  the  different  sections,  and  to  be  exact  in  treatment 
is  frequently  not  at  all  convenient.  Happily  there  are  but  few  Lilies 
that  are  of  any  service  for  cultivation  outside  but  what  will  succeed 
fair!}"  well  much  later  than  the  ordinary  time.  I  may  instance  the 
L.  Thunbergianum  and  L.  speciosum  series,  the  former  blooming 
from  the  end  of  May  until  July,  and  the  latter  in  September  and 
Octobe’’,  Now  it  does  not  seem  quite  right  to  plant  samples  of  both 
these  groups  at  the  same  time,  rather  I  think  those  which  bloom 
earliest  should  be  planted  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  I  have  known 
the  early-flowering  species  to  do  well  planted  between  November 
and  Felruary.  Still,  no  Lily  should  be  kept  out  of  the  soil  a  moment 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy  ;  and  my  remarks  refer  chiefly  to 
fresh  purchases,  or  the  removal  of  those  already  established  from  one 
position  to  another,  but  more  particularly  to  the  former,  as  it  is  not 
at  all  desirable  to  disturb  Lilies  very  often.  Rather  supply  them 
with  fresh  soil  and  food  annually  ;  and  although  they  may  ultimately 
get  rather  crowded,  yet  they  will  give  greater  satisfaction  if  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed. 

In  the  following  notes  I  will  not  deal  with  those  species  that  need 
pampering,  as  these  the  specialist  will  look  after  ;  but  there  are  many 
Lilies  which  are  honestly  worth  some  little  care  in  order  to  ensure 
success,  such,  for  instance,  as  L.  testaceum,  L.  chalcedonicum, 
L.  longiflorum,  L.  speciosum  and  its  varieties,  L.  parJaliuum  and 
varieties,  and  L.  Martagon. 

The  primary  points  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  above- 
named  Lilies  and  several  others  are — First,  soil,  which  as  a  rule 
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should  be  good  sandy  loam  ;  secondly,  position,  which  should  be  well 
drained,  as  well  as  partiall}'  shaded  and  sheltered  to  ensure  perfect 
success  ;  and  thirdly,  always  a  fair  and  most  frequently  a  liberal 
supply  of  decayed  manure.  The  value  of  the  latter  was  happily 
proven  with  some  bulbs  of  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  some  of  which  were 
planted  with  manure  beneath  the  bulbs  only,  and  others  with  a  good 
supply  above  the  bulbs  in  addition.  The  behaviour  of  the  stem  roots 
was  most  marked  in  relation  to  the  manure.  With  the  former  the 
long  fleshy  roots  pushed  their  way  down  the  bulbs  to  the  manure, 
and  fed  upon  it  most  heartily  ;  but  where  the  manure  was  spread 
over  the  bulbs  the  stem  roots  spread  horizontally  and  almost  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  soil  above  the  bulbs.  The  largest  bulbs  I 
could  now  lift  of  this  variety  are  those  which  have  received  the  most 
liberal  supply  of  manure,  and  some  of  them  would  measure  15  inches 
in  circumference.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  suitable  all  that  will  be 
necessary  is  thorough  preparation  by  deep  digging  and  breaking  up. 
If  unsuitable,  additions  must  be  made  which  will  meet  their  require¬ 
ments — viz  ,  a  supply  of  good  fibrous  loam.  IE  Lilies  are  planted 
amongst  lihododendrons  a  suitable  shelter  is  afforded  during  spring 
and  early  summer,  and  hence  shrubberies  and  mixed  herbaceous 
borders  are  most  suitable  places.  The  risk  of  injury  may  be  much 
reduced  if  the  bulbs  are  planted  at  a  proper  depth  ;  none  should  be 
less  than  6  inches  deep,  and  the  strongest  growers  8  or  9  inches  deep. 
There  would  thus  be  more  time  occupied  before  the  stems  appeared 
above  the  surface  ;  some  support  could  be  afforded,  and  the  bulbs 
will  in  every  way  be  more  benefited  than  by  shallow  planting. 
Undoubtedly  many  are  injured  by  scorching  sun  heat  upon  the  bulbs, 
whereas  they  are  not  so  easily  affected  at  the  depth  indicated  above. 
In  an  old  garden  recently  some  fine  clumps  of  L.  chalcedonicum  and 
L.  Martagon  album  were  unearthed  which  were  nearly  a  foot  deep, 
and  the  bulbs  were  excellent,  but  being  too  crowded  not  so  large  as 
they  would  have  been  with  ample  room  for  development ;  nor  per¬ 
haps  if  they  had  received  annual  top-dressings  of  manure  mixed  with 
loam.  L.  Martagon  album  does  not  at  all  like  being  frequently  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after  fresh  planting  it  often  deteriorates, 
but  finally  becoming  re-established  it  forms  splendid  masses,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  chaste  of  hardy  border  flowers. 

Of  the  large  number  of  Lily  names  catalogued  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  generally  suitable  for  the  outside  garden,  of  which  the 
following  are  really  good  and  very  showy  : — L,  bulbiferum,  L.  cro- 
ceum,  L.  Thunbergianum  vars.,  and  approaching  these  varieties  of 
L.  davuricum,  such  as  Sappho,  grandiflorum  and  incomparabile, 
L.  candidum,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  Washingtonianum,  L.  canadense 
superbum,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L.  Humboldti,  L.  Parryi,  L.  pardalinura 
and  the  variety  californicum,  L.  Szovitzianum,  L.  testaceum,  L.  spe¬ 
ciosum  vars.,  especially  album  and  rubrum,  L.  auratura,  and  L. 
tigrinum  varieties  ;  especially  desirable  is  the  double  form.  I  know 
some  growers  urge  that  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum  are  only 
suitable  for  pot  culture.  This  may  be  true  in  some  few  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  great  pleasure  derived  from  their 
appearance  out  of  doors  ;  there  is  something  noble  in  L.  auratum 
towering  above  his  fellows,  white  the  flowers  of  L.  speciosum  are 
very  welcome  and  useful.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  is,  Grow 
them  abundantly  both  in  pots  and  the  open  gi’ound. — T. 


CAUSE  OF  MILDEW. 

Allow  me  thank  Mr.  Divers  for  his  letter  on  mildew.  I  wish  other 
Rose-growers  would  write  and  give  their  experience,  and  more  especially 
their  fail ure.s,  with  this  pest,  so  that  the  subject  may  be  well  ventilated.  It 
is  now  eight  years  since  I  began  to  grow  Roses,  and  though  I  have  never 
shown  any  I  must  necessarily  have  gained  some  experience,  as  I  attend  to 
my  trees  without  any  assistance.  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  my  struggle 
with  mildew,  in  the  first  instance  in  the  case  o£  Tea  Rosea  grown  in  9  and 
10-inch  pots  in  a  greenhouse. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  small  collection  of  Teas  growing  in  the  open 
air,  but  I  was  so  discouraged  by  the  rains  spoiling  the  blooms  that  I  fitted 
up  a  few  old  frames  about  3  feet  deep  at  the  highest  end  and  then  dug  out 
the  earth  inside  about  18  inches  deep,  thus  making  a  sort  of  pit.  Here 
the  trees  grew  well  and  bloomed  freely,  and  moreover  were  not  attacked 
by  mildew.  Two  years  ago  I  removed  to  my  present  address — only  a  few 
miles  away — but  in  a  much  warmer  locality.  There  is  a  small  greenhouse 
in  the  garden  and  I  filled  it  with  Tea  Roses.  The  trees  grew  splendidly, 
with  dark  leathery  foliage,  and  hundreds  of  buds  in  April,  followed  closely 
in  May  and  June  by  abundance  of  mildew.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  there 
are  no  means  of  heating  the  greenhouse.  I  tried  softs  oap  according  to 
Mr.  Bardney’s  recipe,  checked  the  mildew,  and  spoiled  the  blooms ;  next 
I  tried  sulphur,  and  spoiled  the  foliage  and  my  temper. 

Some  people  say  that  disease  only  attacks  weakly  plants,  but  mine  were 
strong  and  the  picture  of  health.  This  year  the  same  programme  has 
been  gone  through.  I  have  tried  equable  temperature.  1  do  not  think 
that  the  house  has  ever  been  higher  than  75°  any  day  this  last  summer, 
and  the  ventilators  were  closed  in  the  afternoon  when  the  thermometer 
showed  signs  of  going  down.  I  tried  nitrate  of  soda,  hut  I  think  rather 
too  late  in  the  season.  I  have  one  Marechal  Niel ;  this  year  it  has  sent 
up  three  growths  each  about  12  feet  long.  It  was  in  a  9-iach  pot,  but  I 


have  now  broken  the  pot  and  put  two  barrowfuls  of  soil  for  the  roots  to 
run  in.  The  Marechal  Niel  was  affected  by  mildew,  but  not  so  badly  as 
many  of  the  other  trees,  and  as  it  is  only  a  young  plant  (second  year)  I 
kept  the  enemy  down  with  softsoap.  I  am  afraid  that,  as  Mr.  Divers  says, 
fire  heat  is  the  only  cure.  If  you  are  agreeable  I  will  write  a  few  lines 
about  mildew  in  the  open  air. — J.  C.  Clayton. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Mr.  Smith’s  interesting 
description  of  the  fungus. — J.  C.  C. 


I  QUITE  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Divers  that  “  the 
origin  of  the  evil  is  at  the  root  of  the  plant  principally,  and  secondly  in 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  plant.”  Last  autumn  we  planted  a 
collection  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  ;  the  former  and  a  few  of 
the  latter  were  planted  on  deeply  worked  and  well-pulverised  ground,  the 
remainder  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  on  ground  which  appeared  as  if  it  had 
been  formerly  worked  in  wet  weather.  Previous  to  the  drought  of  last 
summer  setting  in  they  were  mulched  with  half-decayed  manure  and 
watered  two  or  three  times  afterwards,  the  result  as  regards  mildew  being 
that  those  planted  on  the  well-pulverised  ground  were  quite  free  from 
mildew,  whilst  those  that  were  planted  on  the  non-pulverised  ground  were 
affected.  There  are  others  planted  on  the  prepared  ground,  but  which  were 
not  mulched  or  watered.  On  these  a  little  mildew  appeared,  the  growth 
that  came  after  the  first  bloom  being  affected.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
if  these  had  been  mulched  and  watered  like  the  others  it  would  not  have 
occurred.  My  observations  are  that  if  Roses  are  planted  on  well-drained 
and  pulverised  fertile  soil  (which,  however,  must  be  deeply  worked), 
mulched  early  in  the  season,  and  liquid  manure  supplied  if  required,  very 
little  mildew  will  appear. — A.  Young. 


LIVERPOOL  SHOW. 

November  25Tn  and  26th. 

It  was  feared  that  the  sudden  change  in  the  weather  on  the  eve  of  the 
Exhibition  would  deter  many  from  showing  tender  plants.  The  morning  of 
the  Show  was  even  worse,  for  in  addition  to  a  very  sharp  frost  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  was  enveloped  by  a  dense  fog.  Fortunately  the  fears  were 
unfounded,  both  exhibitors  and  visitors  attending  in  good  numbers.  The 
Exhibition  on  the  whole  was  a  great  success,  and  far  exceeded  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  exhibits  those  of  any  previous  display  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  made  by  growers  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  this  neighbourhood 
was  very  noticeable  at  this  Show. 

Cut  Blooms. — It  was  generally  considered  that  the  display  of  these 
would  be  limited  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season  and  the  late  date  at 
which  the  Exhibition  was  fixed.  But  such  was  really  not  the  case,  as  will 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  nearly  1 100  blooms  were  staged  for  the  prizes 
offered  in  the  ten  classes  provided.  In  spite  of  the  season  and  date  of  the 
Show  there  was  scarcely  an  inferior  bloom  exhibited,  both  incurved  and 
Japanese  showing  in  size  and  quality  a  marked  improvement  over  those 
of  previous  years.  Perhaps  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Exhibition  were 
the  fine  collections  of  blooms  staged  for  the  ten-guinea  silver  cup  given  by 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant,  for  eighteen  incurved  and  the  same 
number  of  Japanese  varieties.  That  successful  exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  Mease, 
gardener  to  C.  W.  Neumann,  Esq.,  Wyncote,  Allerton,  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  trophy  for  the  finest  incurved  blooms  ever  seen  in  Liverpool, 
while  the  Japanese  were  simply  wonderful  for  size  and  colour.  Mr.  F. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  W.  D.  Holt,  Esq.,  West  Derby,  was  placed  second  ;  and 
the  winner  of  the  cup  last  year,  Mr.  T.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  R.  N.  Dale, 
Esq.,  Bromborough  Hall,  Cheshire,  third.  The  first  collection  contained  the 
following  varieties  : — Back  row — Lord  Alcester,  fine ;  Queen  of  England, 
large;  Emily  Dale,  good;  Empress  of  India;  John  Salter,  large;  and  a 
magnificent  bloom  of  Golden  Empress.  Second  row — Hero  of  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton  ;  Jeanne  d’Arc ;  Barbara,  large;  Princess  of  Wales,  very  fine;  Sir 
Stafford  Carey ;  Princess  of  Teck.  Front  row — Mrs.  Heale,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Mabel  Ward,  St.  Patrick,  and  Mrs.  W.  Shipman.  Japanese  back 
row — Sultan,  Soleil  de  Levant,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Japonais,  Mens.  Ardene.  Second  row — Meg  Merrilees,  Comtesse  de  Beaure¬ 
gard,  Boule  d’Or,  F.  A.  Davies,  a  large  beautiful  dark  flower  ;  M.  Tarin,  and 
Peter  the  Great.  Front  row — Thunberg,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Elaine, 
Criterion,  Comte  de  Germiny,  and  Belle  Pauline.  For  twenty-four  incurved 
(distinct)  the  same  competitor  was  again  flrst,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
Jellico,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Camp  Hill,  Wool  ton,  with  very  fresh 
but  slightly  smaller  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Playfair,  gardener  to  H.  N.  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  Spital  Hall,  was  awarded  the  remaining  prize,  four  collections  being 
staged.  Mr.  Mease  had  the  following  blooms  distinct  from  those  in  the  cup 
collection : — Beauty,  White  Venus,  Prince  Alfred,  Refulgence,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Cherub,  and  Miss  M.  Morgan.  Of  eighteen  blooms  six  collections 
were  staged.  Mr.  G.  Mease,  gardener  to  W.  Nicol,  Esq.,  St.  Michaels,  took 
the  lead  with  a  capital  lot  of  blooms  in  good  condition,  followed  closely  by 
Mr.  G.  Heaton,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Allerton  House,  and  Mr.  A. 
R.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree.  Eight  lots 
were  staged  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  and  the  prizewinners  were  Mr. 
W.  Mease,  first ;  Mr.  E.  Broadey,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Horton,  second  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Green,  gardener  to  J.  Woolwright,  Esq.,  Mossley 
Hilt,  third.  In  thecorresponding  class  for  twelve  Mr.  F.  Roberts  took  the  lead  ; 
Mr.  B.  Carson,  gardener  to  —  Meacock,  Esq.,Egerton  Park,  and  Mr.  G.  Burden, 
g.ardener  to  —  Cockburn,  Esq.,  Claughton,  followed  closely.  The  prizes  in  the 
class  for  six  blooms  were  well  contested  for,  the  prizetakers  being  Messrs. 
C.  Osborne,  H.  Riding,  and  N.  Newton  for  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties. 
Mr.  W.  Mease  again  gained  the  foremost  position  with  a  capital  collection 
of  large  size  and  fine  bright  colour,  many  of  the  varieties  staged  being  the 
same  as  those  in  his  cup  collection.  The  best  amongst  those  not  previously 
named  were  Dormillion,  Curiosity,  Khedive,  Baronnede  Prailly,  Hiver  Fleuri, 
Dr.  Macary,  Golden  Dragon,  large  and  very  good  ;  Tintamarre,  and  Sarnia. 
Mr.  J.  Jellico  was  a  close  second  with  excellent  flowers,  and  Mr.  T.  Lead- 
better  third,  also  showing  remarkably  well.  Four  competitors  staged  collec- 
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tions.  For  eighteen,  five  lots  were  staged.  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Bateson,  New  Keys,  Allerton,  was  first  with  grand  flowers  of  Mons. 
Ardene,  Alba  plena,  Soleil  de  Levant,  Criterion,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Comtesse 
de  Beauregard,  Striatum,  Meg  Merrilees,  Sarnia,  Boule  d’Or,  Hiver  Fleuri, 
M.  C.  Audiguier,  La  Nymphe,  Japonais,  and  Trio^he  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets. 
Mr.  G.  Mease  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H. 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  Gorsey  Cop,  Gateacre,  a  close  third.  For  twelve  blooms 
eight  competitors  staged  blooms,  and  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  F. 
Roberts,  G.  Eaton,  and  E.  Broadley,  all  showing  well.  For  six  Anemone 
and  six  reflexed  varieties  there  was  good  competition,  the  premier  position 
being  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Jellico  for  very  fine  blooms  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties ; — King  of  the  Crimsons,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Golden  and  Lilac 
Christine,  Acquisition,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Chevalier,  Lady  Margaret,  Bijou,  Mons. 
Chate,  George  Sand,  and  Princess  Louise.  Messrs.  E.  Green  and  T.  Lead- 
better  were  second  and  third  in  the  order  named.  The  remaining  sniall 
classes  were  well  filled,  as  many  as  eleven  and  twelve  competitors  staging 
blooms  for  the  prizes  offered. 

Plants  in  Pots. — The  trained  plants,  both  dwarf  and  standard,  wpe  up 
to  their  usual  standard  of  excellence  as  seen  at  this  Society’s  exhibitions. 
The  bushes,  although  they  displayed  a  marked  improvement  over  those 
exhibited  last  year,  were  still  the  weakest  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  before  they  are  equal  to  those  seen  at 
Manchester  and  at  southern  exhibitions.  For  six  large-flowered  plants, 
trained,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  H.  Mclver,  Esq.,  Elmswood,  Allerton, 
was  well  to  the  fore  with  faultless  examples  of  John  Salter,  Beverley, 
George  Glenny,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Lady  Slade.  Mr.  C. 
Finnigan,  Winter  Gardens,  New  Brighton,  was  second;  and  Mr.  W.  Bustard, 
gardener  to  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  was  third.  For  three  plants  the  same 
exhibitor  was  again  first  with  equally  fine  plants,  his  specimen  of  Jardin  des 
Plantes  being  a  marvel  of  cultivation.  Lady  Hardinge  and  Mrs.  George 
Rundle  being  the  other  two  varieties.  Mr.  T.  Blackmore,  gardener  to  Major 
Pemberton,  Fairfield,  was  second  with  larger  plants,  but  less  profusely 
bloomed.  For  one  plant,  kir.  J.  Hughes  again  took  the  lead.  For  six 
Pompons  Mr.  T.  Blackmore  was  first  with  plants  far  ahead  of  any  others 
staged,  the  foliage  being  beautifully  fresh,  while  the  flowers  were  numerous 
and  large.  The  varieties  were  Lilac,  White,  and  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Lady 
Isabella,  Drin  Drin,  and  St.  Thais  ;  Mr.  J.  Hughes  being  second,  and  Mr.  W. 
Bustard  third.  For  three  plants  Mr.  J.  Hughes  took  the  lead  with  very  fine 
plants  of  White  and  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli  and  Maroon  Model ;  Mr.  T.  Blackmore 
second.  For  one  plant  Mr.  T.  Blackmore  took  the  lead,  while  Mr.  E.  Green 
was  placed  first  for  one  standard.  The  prizewinners  for  bushes  were  Messrs. 
E.  Green,  J.  Hughes,  and  W.  Bustard. 

Orchids. — The  schedule  provided  five  classes  for  these  plants,  and  the 
prizes  offered  were  well  contested.  On  the  whole,  the  plants  staged  were  of 
a  very  superior  quality  to  what  has  been  the  case  on  previous  occasions. 
For  three  plants  Mr.  E.  Green  gained  the  premier  award,  and  staged  a  grand 
well-flowered  plant  of  Oncidium  Rogersii,  a  fine  Odontoglossum  Alexandra, 
good  variety,  and  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Lselia  autumnalis  ;  Mr.  Granthan, 
gardener  to  R.  Young,  Esq.,  second  with  Odontoglossum  Roezlii  album  with 
three  spikes,  Vanda  coerulea  one  fine  spike,  and  a  well-flowered  Oncidium 
ornithorhynchum.  Third  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  S.  Walker,  Esq., 
Rodney  Street.  For  one  plant  Mr.  W.  Wood,  gardener  to  Lieut.-Col.  Wilson, 
The  Hermitage,  Aigburth,  was  first  with  Oncidium  Rogersii,  fine  plant,  well 
bloomed ;  Mr.  T.  North,  gardener  to  E.  Harvey,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  second  with 
a  beautiful  well-flowered  specimen  of  Dendrobium  heterocarpum.  Mr.  Gran¬ 
tham  gained  the  remaining  prize.  For  two  Calanthes,  Mr.  A.  Brown,  gar¬ 
dener  to  G.  Webster,  Esq.,  Overchurch,  Upton,  Cheshire,  was  first  with 
capital  specimens,  and  Mr.  W.  Mease  a  good  second.  For  one  plant  the 
winners  were  Mr.  J.  Hurst,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Bowering,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Mease.  For  one  Cypripedium  Mr.  Edwards  was  well  first  with  a  grand  pan 
of  C.  Spicerianum  with  about  twenty  flowers ;  Mr.  W.  Evans,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Lockett,  Grassendale  House,  was  second  with  C.  insigne,  and  Mr.  W. 
Mease  secured  the  remaining  prize  with  the  same  variety. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  were  shown  in  the  usual 
excellent  style  and  in  about  the  same  numbers  as  in  previous  years.  The 
plants  staged  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  showed  a  marked  improvement  over  those 
he  has  previously  shown  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  It  is  needless  to  comment  on 
the  plants  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  again 
awarded  the  highest  honours  for  six  plants,  not  less  than  three  in  bloom. 
Two  of  his  giant  Crotons,  C.  Disraeli  and  C.  Williamsii,  were  in  the  group, 
and  a  large  plant  of  Areca  lutescens.  The  flowering  plants  were  Azalea 
amoena,  Bouvardia  Vreelandi,  and  Calanthe  Veitchii,  a  large  handsome 
specimen.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  gained  the  second  position  and  had  a  good  Croton 
angustifolius,  Latania  borbonica,  and  a  large  well-flowered  Lantana  Don 
Calnet.  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  gardener  to  —  Callart,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the 
remaining  prize  for  very  creditable  plants.  For  four  plants,  not  less  than 
two  in  flower,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  took  the  lead  with  a  grand  splendidly  coloured 
Croton  Queen  Victoria,  a  large  Alocasia,  Ixora  Dixiana,  and  well-grown 
Erica  hyemalis  between  3  and  4  feet  through.  Mr.  W.  Mease  was  a  good 
second. 

Ferns  were  very  well  shown,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  took  the  lead  with  well- 
developed  plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  formosum,  A.  farleyense, 
Gleichenia  Mendelli,  and  a  large  Cibotium  and  a  well-grown  Gymnogramma. 
Mr.  W.  Evans  was  the  other  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  a  second  prize  for  a 
very  even  collection  of  plants.  For  one  Tree  Fern  Mr.  R.  Cubbon,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  A.  Johnson,  Woolton,  was  first  with  a  noble  specimen  of  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  and  Mr.  J.  Lowndes  was  second  with  the  same  variety. 

Palms. — These  were  not  numerous,  but  the  plants  exhibited  were 
throughout  of  large  size  and  in  perfect  health.  For  three,  Mr.  W.  Mease 
headed  the  list  with  Latania  borbonica,  Areca  crinita,  and  Pritchardia 
pacifica.  Mr.  R.  Cubbon  was  a  good  second  with  rather  smaller  plants,  and 
Mr.  W.  Evans  third.  For  one  plant  Messrs.  J.  Hurst,  W.  Mease,  and  A.  R. 
Cox  were  successful. 

Pelargoniums. — A  new  feature  was  formed  by  these,  and  three  collec¬ 
tions  were  staged  for  the  three  prizes  offered  for  six  plants,  three  single  and 
three  double  varieties.  The  plants  contributed  were  very  creditable  con¬ 
sidering  the  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  W.  Mease  was  well  to  the  fore, 
followed  by  Messrs.  T.  Gowan  and  C.  Copple,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Rogerson, 
Esq.,  St.  Michaels. 

Epiphtllums. — These  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  plants  exhibited 


being  large  and  most  profusely  flowered.  Mr.  P.  Barber,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Barnsley,  St.  Michaels  Hamlet,  was  a  good  first,  Mr.  J.  Hurst  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  Cro^bie,  gardener  to  Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  third.  For  one  plant  Messrs. 
P.  Barber  and  E.  Green  were  the  principal  winners. 

Primulas. — On  the  whole  these  were  not  so  large  in  size  as  they  have 
generally  been,  but  were  throughout  better  grown  and  more  profusely 
flowered.  There  was  also  a  very  marked  improvement  in-the  varieties. 
For  six  plants  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  A.  Brown,  A.  Collins  (gardener 
to  S.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.),  and  J.  Hughes.  Tree  Mignonette  was  good,  and 
Mr.  J.  Hurst  gained  the  chief  award;  Mr.  W.  Minshull,  gardener  to  H. 
Nash,  Esq  ,  Dingle  Mount,  the  same  position  for  six  pots  of  Roman 
Hyacinths ;  and  Mr.  C.  Finnigan  took  the  lead  for  four  Poinsettias,  which 
were  very  well  grown  plants  with  large  bright  bracts. 

Table  Pl.ants. — A  good  number  of  competitors  entered  this  class  for 
the  three  prizes  offered  for  six  plants.  The  whole  of  the  collections  were 
small  and  even  in  size,  and  even  those  that  did  not  gain  honours  gave 
great  credit  to  the  several  exhibitors.  The  premier  position  was  gained 
by  Mr.  J.  Agnew,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Watts,  and  his  plants  were  faultless, 
and  comprised  the  following  : — Draciena  gracilis,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Croton 
interruptus  aureus,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Aralia  Veitchii  gracillima,  and 
Dracaena  superba.  Mr.  G.  Mease  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Thrupp, 
gardener  to  H.  J.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  Westwood  House,  Wigan,  a  good  third. 

Bouquets  were  both  numerous  and  good,  the  only  fault  being  perhaps 
the  large  size  of  some  of  the  exhibits.  In  the  class  open  to  nurserymen 
Miss  M.  A.  Corke,  Southport,  was  placed  first  with  a  very  well-arranged 
bouquet  of  choice  flowers  ;  Mr.  G.  Downes,  florist.  Princess  Park,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Aughton,  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  were  Messrs.  T.  Robinson,  Mossley  Hill ;  W .  Evans,  and 
J.  Agnew.  For  one  epergne  or  vase  for  table  decoration  Mr.  J.  Briarley, 
gardener  to  D.  Adamson,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  was  first  with  a  very  light  effec¬ 
tive  arrangement;  Mr.  J.  Phythian,  gardener  to  D.  Walker,  Esq.,  Forest 
Lawn,  West  Derby,  second ;  and  P.  Barber,  third. 

FRUIT. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  very  large  and  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  from  visitors.  This  department  of  the  Show  afforded  no  light  work 
for  the  Judges,  for  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  various  classes  and 
the  superior  quality  of  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  rendered  the  work  of 
comparison  and  close  scrutiny  necessary  before  final  judgment. 

Collections. — In  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  two  competitors  staged 
only,  and  both  were  so  strong  that  Mr.  Hannagan,  gardener  to  R.  C. 
Naylor,  Esq.,  Hooton  Hall,  gained  the  first  position  by  two  or  three  points 
only.  This  collection  comprised  Grapes — Gros  Colman,  large  bunches  and 
berries  of  perfect  colour ;  Alicante,  equally  good ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
very  fine  and  large  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince,  just  a  little  deficient  in  colour  ; 
Pear.s — Doyenne  du  Comice  good,  Glou  Mor^eau  very  fine,  Chaumontel 
large,  and  grand  Beurr6  Diel ;  Apples — Blenheim  Pippin  well  coloured  and 
large.  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Ribston  Pippin,  and  a  good  Conqueror  of 
Europe  Melon.  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  was 
the  other  competitor,  and  was  placed  second,  having  remarkably  good 
Alicante  and  Gros  Colman  Grapes,  a  Pine,  British  Queen  Pears,  and  Blen¬ 
heim  Pippin  Apples ;  two  bunches  of  Grapes  being  slightly  inferior  in  this 
collection  to  those  in  the  preceding  one.  For  six  dishes.  Pines  excluded, 
five  or  six  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  J.  Hurst  was  deservedly  placed 
first,  Mr.  Hannagan  and  Mr.  Goodacre  second  and  third  respectively.  Mr. 
Hurst  staged  splendid  examples  of  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  superby  finished  and  good  in  all  other  respects ;  Beurr6  Diel  and 
Glou  Morgeau  Pears,  and  two  good  dishes  of  Apples  not  named. 

Grapes. — Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  numbers  exhibited  when  it  is 
stated  that  sixty-five  entered,  and  the  majority  staged  in  competition  for 
the  fifteen  prizes  offered  in  the  five  classes  devoted  to  them.  The  exhibits 
were  not  only  numerous,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  faultless  examples 
of  cultivation.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  (Muscat  flavour)  four  lots 
were  staged,  and  the  chief  award  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth, 
gardener  to  C.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Woodseat,  for  two  very  fine  bunches  of 
Mrs.  Pince,  perfection  in  every  respect  except  colour,  and  this  was  much 
better  than  this  variety  is  generally  seen.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  second  with 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  good  bunches  well  finished,  but  the  berries  were  rather 
undersized.  Mr.  A.  Collins  gained  the  remaining  position.  In  the  corre¬ 
sponding  class  for  two  bunches,  not  Muscat  flavour,  thirty  hunches  were 
staged.  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy,  gardener  to  R.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Court  Hey, 
Liverpool,  took  the  lead  with  perfect  bunches  of  Alicante,  followed  by  Mr.  R. 
Brownbill,  gardener  to  J.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Rock  Ferry,  with 
the  same  variety.  Mr.  J.  Lowndes,  gardener  to  S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  Wood¬ 
lands,  Aigburth,  was  placed  third  with  Gros.  Colman,  bunches  large  and 
well  finished,  while  the  berries  were  an  unusually  large  size.  For  two 
hunches  of  white  Grapes  (Muscats)  thirteen  exhibitors  staged,  and  there 
was  not  a  poor  sample  amongst  the  whole.  Mr.  G.  Middleton,  gardener  to 
R.  Pilkington,  Esq.,Rainford  Hall  was  first  with  examples  as  good  as  could  be 
desired;  Mr.  P.  Mottershead,  gardener  to  H.S.  Woodcock  Esq.,  and  J. Briarley, 
second  and  third,  both  staging  the  same  variety  in  excellent  condition. 
For  two  bunches  of  any  other  white  variety  a  large  number  of  exhibitors 
staged  Golden  Queen.  Mr.  J.  Hollingsworth  had  the  best,  followed  closely 
by  Mr.  P.  Ingham,  gardener  to  J.  Goldsworth,  Esq.,  Windle  Hall,  and  Mr. 
T.  Elsworthy,  all  showing  the  same  variety.  Of  four  bunches  sixteen  col¬ 
lections  were  staged,  the  same  exhibitor  being  again  first  with  beautiful 
bunches  of  Lady  Downe’s  very  good,  Alicante,  Golden  Queen,  and 
Trebbiano.  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy  was  next  with  very  good  Gros  Colman, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  and  Golden  Queen.  Mr.  C.  A.  Young, 
gardener  to  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  Hurst  House,  Prescot,  third. 

Pines. — These  were  not  numerous,  but  the  fruits  were  large  and  very 
even  throughout.  For  two  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  gardener  to  H.  Packe,  Esq., 
Prestwold  Hall,  was  placed  first  with  two  very  fine  fruits.  Mr.  W.  Speed, 
gardener  to  Lord  Penrhyn,  Bangor,  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Gibson,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Banks,  Winstanley  Hall,  third.  For  one  fruit  the  successful  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  Messrs.  D.  Roberts,  G.  Gibson,  and  W.  Speed  in  the  order  as 
named. 

Pears. — Though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  we  have  previously  seen  them, 
the  fruits  staged  were  remarkably  large  and  finely  coloured.  For  eight 
dishes  only  one  collection  was  staged,  and  that  by  Mr.  Hannagan,  who  well 
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deacvved  the  first  prize  awarded  him.  His  collection  comprised  dishes  of 
Marie  Louise,  very  large  ;  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Chaumonte),  Beurr6  Diel, 
Buchesse  d’Angouleme,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  G-lou  Morceau,  and  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey.  For  four  dishes  the  competition  was  good  and  keen.  Mr. 
W.  Mease  was  placed  first,  having  good  dishes  of  Easter  BeuriA,  Beurih 
Diel,  Marie  Louise,  very  fine  ;  and  Beurre  Bachelier.  The  Rev.  L.  Garnett, 
Christleton  Priory,  Chester,  was  a  good  and  close  second  with  Winter  Nelis, 
J osephine  de  Malines,  Marie  Louise,  and  Doyennd  du  Comice,  the  last  two 
being  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  R.  Roberts,  gardener  to  T.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Belle 
Vale,  Gateacre,  third.  For  one  dish  of  dessert  Pears  the  Rev.  L.  Garnett 
was  first  with  grand  examples  of  Doyennd  du  Comice.  For  one  dish  of 
jstewing  varieties  Mr.  D.  Roberts  took  the  lead  with  large  fruits  of  Catillac. 

Appi.E.s. — These  were  well  shown  and  in  large  numbers.  For  six  dishes 
of  dessert  varieties  nine  collections  were  staged.  Mr.  F.  Miller,  gardener  to 
J.  F.  Friend,  Esq.,  was  first  with  a  grand  lot  of  fine  fruit  and  highly  coloured, 
having  very  good  Scarlet  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Adam’s  Pearmain,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Mr.  J.  Davies,  gardener  to 
Rev.  H.  Arkwright,  Bodenham,  Herefords’nire,  was  a  close  second  with 
magnificent  examples  of  Boston  Russet,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Third  Mr.  Hannagan.  For  three  dishes  Mr.  D. 
Roberts  took  the  lead  with  Bess  Pool,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  King  of  the 
Pippins;  Mr.  J.  Lowndes  second;  and  Mr.  L.  T.  Turner,  gardener  to 
D.  Mclver,  Esq.,  Woodslea,  Bromborough,  Cheshire,  third.  For  one  dish  no 
less  than  twenty  competitors  staged,  the  Rev.  L.  Garnett  being  successful 
with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  Mr.  Goodacre  second  with  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  and 
Mr.  L.  T.  Turner  third.  Some  little  mistake  had  occurred  amongst  the 
kitchen  varieties,  and  we  can  scarcely  say  that  all  the  names  given  may 
prove  perfectly  correct.  For  eight  dishes  Mr.  Goodacre  was  placed  first  with 
very  large  fruit  of  Warner’s  King,  Flower  of  Kent,  Kentish  Fillbasket, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Alfriston,  Mere  de  Menage,  Lady  Henniker,  and 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  The  second  and  third  prizewinners’  names  are 
left  out  because  we  believe  it  was  here  that  the  mistake  was  made  by  some 
wrong  tickets  being  placed  on  the  exhibits  and  they  became  mixed.  For 
four  dishes  Mr.  J.  Davies  with  very  large  highly  coloured  fruits  of  Mere  de 
Mdnage,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Winter  Nonesuch  and  Warner’s  King.  Second 
Mr.  T.  Weeden,  gardener  to  T.  0.  Morris,  Esq.,  Beechwood.  Third  Mr.  J. 
Bounds,  gardener  to  Miss  Crosfield,  Oaklands,  Aigburth.  For  one  dish  the 
winners  were  Mr.  H.  H.  Nicholson,  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  gardener  to 
A.  Tate,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Bounds. 

VEGET-aBLES. — These  were  a  new  feature,  and  three  priz  s  were  offered 
for  a  collection  of  six  dishes,  distinct.  Six  or  seven  lots  were  stagef,  Mr. 
Goodacre  being  placed  first  with  good  Schoolmaster  Potatoes,  Long 
Surrey  Carrots  (clean).  Criterion  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers,  and  very  fine 
Brussils  Sprouts.  Mr.  D.  Roberts  followed  closely,  having  a  good  dish  of 
Mushrooms  and  French  Beans  ;  Mr.  Hannagan  was  third  with  a  very  neat 
lot. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — There  were  numerous  exhibitors  in  this 
section,  and  many  of  the  contributions  had  to  be  arranged  outside  the  hall 
or  in  any  corner  that  could  be  found  for  them.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  contributed  a  collection  of  eighty 
varieties  of  Apples,  which  were  very  fine.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.  had  a 
similar  collection,  but  not  quite  so  many  varieties.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
Mid  Sons  staged  Primulas,  single  Chrysanthemums,  and  Zonal  Pelargonium 
blooms  in  their  usual  style.  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery, 
a  magnificent  bank  of  Cyclamen,  which  was  greatly  admired.  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Company  (John  Cowan),  Garston,  an  assortment  of  small  decora¬ 
tive  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Turner  Brothers  a  similar 
collection,  but  comprised  more  flowering  plants  than  the  preceding.  Mr. 
R.  Ashcroft,  West  Derby,  a  small  collection  of  similar  jilants.  Messrs. 
T.  P.  Bethel  &  Co.  their  folding  flower  boxes.  Messrs.  Blake  &  McKenzie 
also  staged  flower  boxes  and  horticultural  requisites  ;  and  Messrs.  Knight 
Brothers  had  a  collection  of  seeds  and  a  very  similar  exhibit. 

The  arrangements  of  this  fine  Exhibition  were  in  every  way  perfect. 
The  prize  cards  had  been  written  prior  to  the  day  of  exhibition,  and  only 
needed  stamping  after  the  Judges’  decision.  Mr.  Gore,  the  energetic 
Secretary,  the  Committee,  and  all  who  have  had  any  management  in  the 
grand  Exhibition  just  held  deserve  the  highest  congratulations. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  BENDIGO  AND  MABEL  WARD. 

Several  paragraphs  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  respecting  the 
above-mentioned  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  general  opinion  being 
that  they  were  synonymous.  The  growth  is  very  much  the  same,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  Bendigo  has  more  width  of  petal  and  the  colour 
clearer  and  better  than  Mabel  Ward.  I  obtained  two  plants  of  Bendigo 
as  soon  as  sent  out,  but  they  had  evidently  been  propagated  from  hard 
flowering  growths,  and  made  a  very  poor  start,  producing  no  flowers. 
During  August,  however,  they  threw  up  a  quantity  of  good  suckers,  which, 
with  several  other  varieties,  were  struck  and  grown  in  large  60-size  pots 
for  the  production  of  a  single  bloom.  These  are  now  can-ying  some  very 
useful  flowers,  the  plants  being  about  12  inches  high.  This  is  the  only 
opportunity  I  have  had  of  comparing  blooms  of  Bendigo  and  Mabel  Ward, 
and  I  forward  one  of  each  for  your  inspection,  the  former  from  the  small 
plants  described,  the  latter  from  a  spring-struck  plant  grown  with  others 
in  S-inch  pots.  Mr.  Gibson  had  a  good  bloom  of  Bendigo  in  his  stand  of 
thirty-six  at  the  Crystal  Palace  larger  than  I  ever  remember  seeing  Mabel 
Ward. — C.  Herrin,  Chalfont  Park. 

[There  is  no  question  as  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  blooms  before  us, 
nor  of  the  superiority  of  the  one  named  Bendigo,  which  has  florets  dis¬ 
tinctly  broader,  longer,  and  of  a  deeper  and  clearer  yellow  than  those  of 
the  other.  With  blooms  such  as  these  before  them  any  judges  would  be 
quite  justified  in  ruling  them  as  separate  varieties.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  example  of  Bendigo  is  younger  and  fresher  than 
the  other ;  it  is  also  presumably  a  crown  flower,  that  of  Mabel  Ward 
being  perhaps  from  a  terminal  bud.  This  point  Mr.  Herrin  can  decide, 
and  it  is  not  unimportant,  as  we  have  seen  flowers  equally  dissimilar  pro¬ 


duced  by  the  same  plant  from  the  different  buds.  Except  Mr.  Gibson’s 
bloom  referred  to  we  have  not  seen  a  Bendigo  at  all  like  the  one  sent  by 
Mr.  Herrin,  but  we  have  seen  blooms  named  Bendigo  that  were  identical 
with  the  example  of  Mabel  Ward  now  before  us.  Mr.  Herrin  will  doubt¬ 
lessly  grow  the  two  forms  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  next  year, 
and  if  the  character  of  the  new  claimant  for  public  favour  is  iireserved 
distinctness  of  the  variety  will  be  admitted.  Mr.  Herrin  has  also 
sent  specimens  of  outdoor-grown  Chrysanthemums  cut  on  November  29th 
that  surpass  many  that  we  have  seen  in  prize  stands  during  the  past 
month.] 


Although  the  Weather  has  been  very  inclement  during  the 
past  few  days,  and  planting,  and  outdoor  work  generally,  has  been  impeded 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  frost 
and  no  snow  to  rest  on  the  ground  ;  but  we  learn  from  correspondents 
that  heavy  falls  of  snow  have  occurred  in  many  districts  of  the  country. 
Rain  fell  heavily  on  Tuesday  night,  and  a  great  rise  in  temperature 
occurred,  a  thermometer  in  a  London  garden  registering  69°  at  nine 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  (yesterday)  morning.  Can  the  instrument  be 
correct  ? 

-  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  send  us  blooms  of  their 

new  Pompon  Chrysanthemum  Val  d’Or,  a  very  pretty  variety,  with 
neat  full  bright  yellow  flower  heads,  the  florets  being  all  tubular  and 
closely  packed.  It  is  free,  and  will  doubtlessly  prove  useful  for  cutting. 

-  The  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 

held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Old  Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate,  E.  Sanderson, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair,  about  seventy  members  being 
present.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  stated  that  no  less  than 
3731  blooms  were  entered  for  competition  at  the  late  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  ;  that  the  number  of  members  during  the  past  twelve  months 
had  increased  from  143  to  257  at  the  present  time  ;  and  that  no  less  a 
sum  than  £199  l5.  had  been  paid  in  prizes  to  the  successful  exhibitors  on 
this  evening.  Special  reference  was  also  made  to  the  important  work  of 
the  Floral  Committee  during  the  late  Chrysanthemum  season,  and  it  was 
stated  also  that  the  next  and  last  meeting  of  this  Committee  for  this  year 
would  be  held  at  the  Old  Four  Swans,  84,  Bishopsgate  Street,  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  11th,  at  seven  o’clock.  A  very  urgent  appeal  was 
also  made  for  new  subscribers,  as  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  increas¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Society  can  be  carried  into  effect.  An  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  5^.  entitles  to  all  privileges  as  a  member. 

-  Messrs.  Meissner  &  Buck,  through  their  representatives^ 

Messrs.  Schwenckert  &  W.  G., Wallis,  of  Fleet  Street,  have  sent  us  a 
parcel  of  their  Christmas  cards.  We  have  on  former  occasions  spoken 
of  the  artistic  excellence  of  these  cards,  and  we  can  say  of  those  issutd  by 
the  same  firm  this  year  that  they  are  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  any  we 
have  seen.  The  floral  subjects  are  very  beautiful. 

-  Messrs.  Letts  &  Son  have  sent  us  a  parcel  of  their  diaries 

which  for  variety  and  usefulness  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed.  There 
are  diaries  for  every  purpose— for  the  office,  the  library,  and  the  house¬ 
hold.  There  are  the  professional  diaries — the  medical,  the  appointment, 
the  clerical,  and  the  commercial,  and  when  we  say  that  Messrs.  Letts 
issue  in  all  upwards  of  sixty  different  patterns  it  will  be  understood  that 
there  is  surely  one  that  will  suit  everybody.  We  commend  them  very 
highly,  for  they  are  carefully  prepared,  very  correct,  and  full  of  useful 
information. 

-  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Chalfont  Park  Gardens,  Gerrard’s  Cross,  sends 

us  a  remarkable  Proliferous  Chrysanthemum  bloom  of  the  variety 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  The  central  head  is  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
smaller  heads,  the  whole  measuring  about  10  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
repetition  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Hen-and-Chickens  Daisy. 

-  “T.  R.,  Great  GrimshyC  writing  in  reference  to  the  Mild 

Weather  in  November,  observes:— “I  gathered,  on  the  20th  ult.^ 
a  fine  dish  of  Mushrooms  from  the  open  ground,  which  were  quite  as 
good  as  any  gathered  in  September,  and  the  beds  of  Pelargoniums  about 
here  net  cleared  off  were,  up  to  last  night,  quite  as  fresh  and  flowering 
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as  well  as  at  any  time  during  the  summer.  I  was  looking  at  some  carpet 
bedding  a  week  ago  that  appeared  as  well  as  ever  it  did — a  rare  occurrence 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  near  the  sea.” 

-  Mr.  C.  Waking,  whose  experience  on  cutting  down  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  we  published  on  page  480  last  week,  sent  a  box  of  blooms 
which,  however,  did  not  reach  our  hands  in  time  to  be  acknowledged  in 
our  last  issue.  They  must  have  been  very  fine  when  in  a  fiesh  state  and 
decidedly  above  the  average  of  flowers  grown  for  decorative  purposes. 

Parts  15  and  16  of  The  Illustrated  Dictionary  op 
Gardening  (L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand)  continue  the  alphabetical 
description  of  plants  from  Coleus  to  Cunninghamia,  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated  with  blocks  from  various  sources.  As  we  have  previously  re¬ 
marked,  a  considerable  improvement  is  observable  in  the  recent  numbers 
as  compared  with  those  first  issued. 

- A  PARCEL  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.’s  Publications  just 

received  contains  the  following  Part  51,  “Paxton’s  Flower  Garden,” 
which  gives  coloured  plates  of  Billbergia  polystacbya,  a  species  of  Brome- 
pad  with  bright  red  bracts  and  green  flowers,  and  Dielytra  chrysantha, 
distinct  and  handsome,  with  abundant  small  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
one  of  the  Californian  discoveries  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  was  subsequently 
found  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  through  whom  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  Woodcuts  are  also  given  of  Chionanthus  retusus,  Elisena 
longipetala,  Grevillea  acanthifolia,  and  Araucaria  Cooki.  Part  69  of 
“Familiar  Garden  Flowers”  contains  the  Mountain  Windflower 
(Anemone  apennina),  and  the  Persian  Cyclamen  (Cyclamen  persicum), 
the  latter  figure  scarcely  doing  justice  to  this  plant  as  it  is  now  grown. 
Part  92  of  “  Familiar  Wild  Flowers  ”  gives  figures  and  descriptions  of 
he  Butterfly  Orchis,  Habenaria  bifolia,  and  the  Wood  Loosestrife, 
Lysimachia  nemorum.  Part  10  of  the  “ Eacyclopsedic  Dictionary’’ 
continues  this  valuable  work  from  bleat  to  bot-fly,  making  640  pages 
published  up  to  the  present. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  “  A.  F.  M.,”  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask 
if  Hybrid  Perpetuals  always  ripen  tbeir  wood  as  well  as  could  be  desired 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  ?  I  have  said  nothing  about  un¬ 
ripened  wood  except  where  Rose  gardens  are  enclosed  by  evergreens  and 
forest  trees,  as  too  frequently  is  the  case  in  private  gardens.  Tea  varieties 
have  stood  here  even  as  standards  without  the  slightest  protection,  while 
H.  P.’s  in  the  same  bed  have  been  destroyed. 

Marechal  Niel,  where  it  will  do  well,  I  consider  one  of  “  the  best 
Teas,”  not  perhaps  from  an  exhibitor’s  point  of  view  ;  therefore,  exhibitors 
are  inclined  to  substitute  some  other  that  will  flower  about  the  time  a  box 
of  blooms  is  required.  The  majority  of  Rose  growers  do  not  judge  Roses 
entirely  by  the  exhibitor’s  standard,  and  in  consequence  the  early-flower¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  Marechal  to  some  extent  is  a  recommendation  in  its 
favour.  Few  exhibitors  would  class  the  old  China  Rose  as  one  of  the  best 
for  early  and  late  flowering,  but  such  nevertheless  is  really  the  case,  and 
a  bed  would  be  found  invaluable  for  those  who  require  fragrant  Rose  buds 
either  early  or  late  in  the  season. 

To  return  to  Marechal  Niel.  The  reason  I  advised  it  to  be  grown  in 
favourable  localities  is  because  this  district  is  not  favourable  for  it.  In 
how  many  gardens  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  is  this  Rose  found 
pcceeding  even  on  walls  ?  Some  years  ago  I  succeeded  with  it  very  well 
in  the  eastern  counties,  hut  the  very  moist  atmosphere  of  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  fens  during  winter  proved  more  detrimental  to  it  than  frost. _ 

— A  Noktherner. 


EOCKERIES. 

This  mode  of  growing  certain  plants,  which  by  experience  we 
find  to  be  the  most  suitable  and  efficient,  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  even  amongst  those  that  have  long  held  the  opinion  that 
ordinary  borders  were  quite  sufficient.  In  the  growing  season 
proper— that  is,  when  the  roots  are  most  active,  the  border,  or 
indeed  any  flat  piece  of  ground,  may  suit  them  admirably ;  but 
it  is  the  resting  season  that  the  border,  perhaps  damp  and  low- 
lying,  and  with  an  extra  share  of  surface  moisture,  and  which 
probably  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  kindly  influence  of  a  wall, 
is  found  markedly  inadequate  to  bring  certain  rock  plants 
through  our  trying  winters. 

Our  object,  then,  is  clearly  not  to  try  our  hardest  to  change 
the  natural  conditions  under  which  p’ants  grow,  but  to  try  and 
imitate  Natui’e  as  far  as  possible ;  and  although  we  may  have  to 
deplore  many  failures  unforeseen  before  we  hit  upon  the  exact 
exposures  best  suitable  for  the  most  fastidious  amongst  the  plants, 
we  must  have  patience  and  perseverance,  as  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  understood  amongst  patient  cultivators  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  exposure  in  one  locality  may  not  suit  a  certain  plant  in 
another,  and  that  at  no  great  distance  apart.  One  of  the  great 


advantages  we  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  north,  have 
over  our  town  neighbours  is  the  pure  bracing  atmosphere,  fi  ee 
from  the  fogs  and  other  impurities  consequent  on  too  close  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  large  smoky  cities.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  exact  positions  of 
plants  that  are  of  a  trailing  or  creeping  disposition ;  the  same 
kind  of  position  will  suit  them  everywhere,  that  which  wi  1 
show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage  being  the  only  requisite 
consideration. 

Rare  plants,  or  those'scarce  in  cultivation,  are  when  received 
too  often  thrust  into  the  first  position  or  empty  space  that  offers 
in  a  walk  through  the  rock  garden ;  the  idea  of  asking  the  locality 
whence  the  plant  was  received  or  the  alteration  in  this  necessary 
on  a  change  of  atmosphere  never  occurring.  The  consequence  is 
generally  a  not  surprising  dead  failure  where  a  little  care  and 
appeal  to  past  experience  might  have  overcome  the  difficulty,  by 
deliberately  choosing  the  position  regardless  of  a  plant  being 
there  unless  a  rare  one,  but  if  a  stronger-constitutioned  plant  so 
much  the  better,  simply  transplanting  it  to  another  place  and 
making  room  for  the  new  ariiva'. 

The  exact  style  of  rockery  building  has  always  been  a  sore 
question,  resolving  itself,  like  many  other  things,  into  a  matter  of 
opinion,  depending  in  some  instances  on  the  taste  of  the  pro- 
pi'ietor,  in  others  on  the  amount  of  money  given  for  such  purposes, 
in  nearly  all  our  principal  public  resorts  and  in  many  private 
places  rockeries,  a  few  on  gigantic  principles,  are  to  be  found, 
and  the  various  forms  and  aspects  chosen  in  the  different  localities 
give  a  clue  to  the  altered  conditions  some  plants  require  for 
their  well-being  in  various  atmospheres.  At  Edinburgh  the 
rockery  is  on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  glaringly  formal  to  the 
very  walks  by  which  it  is  copiously  intersected.  For  this  a  bank 
is  taken  4  or  more  feet  high,  and  at  regular  intervals,  say  a  foot 
apart,  a  horizontal  line  of  regular  boxes  are  made  with  thin 
slabs  of  stone,  varied  in  outline  only  by  the  pi’ojections  and 
recesses  of  the  margin.  Then  from  the  first  terrace  you  are  led 
by  paths  to  numerous  round  symmetrical  pieces,  which  are  in  a 
few  places  barely  covered  with  Ericas,  Mt  n  desias,  and  other 
kindred  plants.  About  the  general  plan  I  have  little  to  say, 
and  the  position  or  exposure  still  less.  The  plants  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  do  well,  and  especially  where  they  are  extra  large  and 
strong  the  formality  is  quite  dene  away  with.  The  Fern  rockery 
on  the  north  side  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  production,  and 
was  in  all  probability  an  after  thought,  as  was  also  the  bulb 
rockery.  The  Fern  rockery  is  everything  that  could  be  desired 
for  exposure,  and  combines  usefulness  with  a  general  rustic  and 
natural  appearance. 

For  bulbs  no  attempt  to  form  a  rockery  has  been  made,  but 
the  general  idea  is  good,  each  species  being  surrounded  with 
stones  in  a  natural  way  both  keeps  them  separate  and  also  helps 
the  underdrainage. 

The  rockery  in  Messrs.  Backhouse’s  nursery  at  York  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  best  imitation  of  Nature  yet  accomplished  in  this 
country,  some  of  the  stones  used  being  very  large  and  weighing 
several  tons.  I  am  afraid  after  seeing  the  above  that  imitation 
may,  however,  be  overdone,  and  in  this  case  I  think  it  has,  one 
reason  being  the  large  amount  of  ground  taken  up  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  plants  found  there.  The  rockery  at 
York  is  undoubtedly  a  rockery,  and  a  very  huge  concern,  but  as 
a  means  of  growing  plants  I  prefer  the  free  use  of  much  smaller 
stones,  and  in  a  way  combine  the  two.  Vai-ious  aspects  are 
obtained,  but  in  these  Ferns  seemed  to  be  the  predominant 
feature,  and  indeed  they  are  quite  athome,  reflecting  their  graceful 
forms  in  the  water  below.  The  undulations  and  windings  of  the 
walks  tend  to  mystify  one  at  first,  and  1  think  them  miserably 
narrow  and  uncomfortable.  The  rockery  at  Floore  Weedon  is  on 
altogether  a  new  principle,  and  I  think  a  good  one  for  plants. 
Huge  mounds  of  soil  are  thrown  up  into  which  are  embedded 
stones  of  various  sizes,  broken  here  and  there  with  huge  over¬ 
hanging  boulders  and  well  supplied  with  narrow  walks,  undulat¬ 
ing  and  winding.  At  Malpas  the  rockeries,  which  are  not  very 
extensive,  rise  abruptly  from  the  smooth  green  lawn,  very  neat 
and  artistic,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  being  made  to  grow  plants 
well. 

The  rockery  at  Kew,  which  until  lately  was  of  a  very  insig¬ 
nificant  nature  for  so  vast  an  establishment,  has  been  augmented 
by  a  structure  of  which  the  nation  may  well  be  proud. 

The  arrangement  is  simple  and  natural,  and  evidently  made 
with  a  view  to  the  better  accommodation  and  convenience  of  the 
increasing  number  of  visitors.  A  broad  winding  walk  runs 
through  the  entire  rockery,  which  is  arranged  on  each  side, 
varying  in  height  in  different  places  with  a  few  huge  boulders  of 
composition  stone. 

Fortunately,  for  the  better  appearance  of  the  whole,  some 
parts  are  composed  of  roots,  and  these  exposures,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  are  the  best  in  the  whole  rockery,  and  being  composed 
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of  the  roughei*  and  stronger-growing  plants  exclude  altogether 
small  and  rare  Alpines.  In  two  places,  one  of  which  is  dignified 
with  a  natural  waterfall,  a  very  good  attempt  is  made  to  imitate 
the  different  strata  or  formations,  and  which  is  used  for  wall  or 
trailing  plants. — M.  S. 


IN  SCOTLAND. 

During  September  of  the  present  year  a  long-wished-For  opportunity 
was  aiforded  me  to  visit  the  “  Land  o’  Cakes  ”  to  see  a  few  of  its  celebrated 
gardens,  to  view  some  portions  of  its  most  beautiful  scenery,  and  to  realise 
the  imaginations  which  its  history  had  excited  in  more  youthful  days. 
The  anticipation  of  such  a  journey  had  yielded  many  pleasant  thoughts 


attempt  to  again  pourtray  its  beauties,  suffice  it  that  not  one  word  too 
much  has  been  written  in  its  praise.  Charmingly  situated,  with  every 
department  of  the  garden  as  near  perfection  as  the  highest  skill  and  most 
careful  thought  can  render  it,  no  one  can  visit  Drumlanrig  without  being 
greatly  impressed  by  its  lordly  dignity  and  its  excellent  keeping.  My 
visit  was  a  hasty  one,  but  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  David  Thomson  I  was 
enabled  to  see  all  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and  to  carry  away  many 
pleasant  memories. 

Proceeding  from  Thornhill  early  in  the  afternoon  to  busy  Glasgow, 
and  thence  to  historic  Stirling,  I  completed  the  second  stage  of  my 
journey  at  Bridge  of  Allan  sufficiently  early  to  enjoy  a  lengthened 
and  interesting  conversation  on  orchidic  subjects  with  my  esteemed  host 
Dr.  A.  Paterson,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  this  Journal 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orchidists  in  the  north.  The  following 


Fig.  86. — OnoNTOGLOSSUit  Alexandb^:  at  Febnfield. 


for  several  years,  but  a  busy  life  had  not  until  the  present  season  allowed 
sufficient  leisure  to  carry  the  desire  into  execution.  As  with  many  others 
connected  with  horticulture,  my  route  northwards  was  determined  by  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Dundee,  and  by  starting  a  week  in  advance 
of  this  event  I  was  enabled  to  combine  a  considerable  amount  of  business 
with  pleasure,  which  was  still  further  increased  by  extending  the  duration 
of  my  stay  until  the  Edinburgh  Show  in  the  following  week.  This  enabled 
me  to  visit  several  establishments,  concerning  which  a  few  jottings  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  southern  readers  of  this  Journal. 

The  route  selected  was  the  Midland  line  to  Carlisle,  and  thence  by  the 
North  British  via  Dumfries  to  Glasgow.  The  latter  was  chosen  to  include 
Drumlanrig  in  the  outward  journey,  that  being  a  fitting  starting  point  for 
a  tour  amongst  Scotch  gardens.  This  magnificent  establishment  has, 
however,  been  so  frequently  described  in  these  pages  that  I  will  not 


morning  I  inspected  the  collection  which  has  gained  so  wide  a  fame,  and 
a  few  observations  upon  the  method  of  treatment  at  Femfield  will  serve 
to  show  how  this  has  been  obtained. 

ORCHIDS  AT  FERNFIELD. 

Almost  every  class  of  plants  has  its  especial  admirers  who  consider 
their  favourites  as  supreme  in  floral  attractions,  though  nearly  all  form 
different  standards  of  perfection.  The  Rose,  the  Carnation,  and  the 
Chrysanthemum  are  examples  of  flowers  each  of  which  has  a  considerable 
army  of  devoted  adherents,  and  to  these  must  now  be  added  the  Orchids, 
which  are  fast  emerging  from  the  state  of  aristocratic  seclusion  in  which 
they  have  long  remained,  and  are  more  distinctly  popular  than  they  ever 
have  been.  They  have  been  regarded  as  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy,  but 
extensive  importations  have  reduced  the  prices  of  many  very  beautiful 
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specios  to  the  same  level  as  Pelargoniums.  They  have  been  represented 
as  so  difficult  of  cultivation  that  only  the  favoured  few,  with  every 
appliance  at  their  command,  cou’d  expect  to  obtain  success  with  them  ; 
yet  intelligent  cultivators  like  Dr.  Paterson  have  done  much  to  dispel  this 
notion  and  increase  the  number  of  Orchid  growers  by  proving  that  Orchids 
can,  with  a  judicious  and  consistent  course  of  treatment,  be  cultivated  in 
ordinary  houses  with  ordinary  care,  and  above  all  in  moderate  tempera¬ 
tures.  This  last  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  deserves  every  attention, 
for  if  there  is  one  matter  connected  with  Orchids  which  is  calculated  to 
bring  them  into  disfavour  it  is  the  high  temperatures  and  steaming  atmo- 
sphe  'es  hitherto  considered  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  tropical 
species  generally.  There  is  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  grace  in  most  Orchid 
flowers,  often  combined  with  a  singularity  of  form  which  occasionally 
becomes  grotesque,  that  must  gain  admirers,  or  at  least  interested  observers, 
but  when  the  contemplation  of  these  floral  wonders  is  attended  by  the 
great  personal  discomfort  occasioned  by  even  a  short  visit  to  a  highly 
heated  stove,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Orchids  supposed  to  require  such 
treatment  should  lose  favour.  So  it  is  that  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias, 
and  others  which  can  be  grown  in  a  cool  house  have  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  popularity  of  recent  years.  Dr.  Paterson,  however,  as  an  enthusiastic 
Orchid  lover,  was  unwilling  to  see  so  many  of  his  most  beautiful  favourites 
fall  into  neglect,  and  consequently  determined  to  adopt  a  different  method 
of  treatment  from  that  usually  accorded  tropical  Orchids,  and  with  lower 
temperatures  and  more  abundant  ventilation,  to  render  their  cultivation 
more  enjoyable  to  amateurs  like  himself.  In  this  he  has  been  remarkably 
successful,  and  has  by  that  means  probably  done  more  to  extend  Orchid 
culture  in  Scotland  than  any  other  gentleman  in  recent  years. 

The  houses,  of  which  there  are  three  in  one  range  and  another  separate, 
are  span-roofed  with  side  and  central  stages,  except  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  which  has  side  stages,  and  one  small  intermediate  house,  which 
is  similarly  constructed.  The  range  of  three  houses  is  devoted  to  the 
tropical  Orchids,  such  as  Vandas,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Cypripediums, 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  &c.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  piping,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  is  customary  in  such  houses.  Abundant  means  of 
ventilation,  both  below  the  stages  and  in  the  roof,  is  provided,  the  floor 
being  of  earth,  and  kept  clear  under  the  stages  to  prevent  slugs  and 
injurious  insects  harbouring.  A  constant  moisture  is  kept  upon  the  stages 
and  the  floor,  but  the  plants  are  only  occasionally  syringed,  as  with  due 
care  in  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  free  from  insects  this  is  not  needed 
so  frequently  and  abundantly  as  is  sometimes  practised.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Patersonian  system  of  culture  is,  however,  the  liberal 
ventilation,  and  unquestionably  I  have  never  seen  Orchid  houses  so  freely 
ventilated  as  those  at  Fernfield.  The  rule  adopted  is,  that  whenever  the 
outside  temperature  rises  above  50°,  and  provided  the  wind  is  not  too  high 
or  keen,  it  is  safe  to  commence  ventilation,  increasing  it  as  the  external 
temperature  rises  until  from  G0°  to  70°,  the  ventilators  and  doors  are  open 
wile,  providing  a  current  of  air  throughout  the  range.  This  might  be 
considered  dangerous  practice,  but  the  condition  of  the  plants  is  a  con¬ 
clusive  proof  to  the  contrary,  at  least  as  regards  the  favoured  Biidge  of 
Allan.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  best  collections  of  Orchids  in  England, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  to  equal  the  Fernfield  plants  in  healthy,  hard, 
and  leather-like  foliage,  which  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  injure. 
There  is  no  tender  succulent  growth  such  as  that  produced  by  plants  in 
excessively  heated  close  atmospheres,  and  which  is  susceptible  to  the 
slightest  injury,  but  a  solid  well-developed  growth,  which  is  almost  as 
pleasing  to  the  true  plant  lover  as  the  flowers  such  plants  are  bound  to 
produce.  Dy  consistently  following  this  practice,  and  by  a  constant 
close  supervision,  the  worthy  doctor  has  obtained  a  collection  of  plants 
of  which  he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud,  and  which  no  visitor  interested 
in  Orchids  can  see  without  admiration. 

It  may  be  said  that  Bridge  of  Allan  is  exceptionally  favoured  in 
climatal  conditions,  and  this  to  a  great  extent  is  true.  The  little  town 
lies  snugly  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Ochil  range,  which  is  aa  effectual 
barrier  to  the  north  and  north-east  winds  ;  it  is  fully  open  to  the  south, 
and  is  thus  what  it  has  been  aptly  termed,  “a  suntrap.”  It  is  the  Vent- 
nor  of  Scotland  without  the  sea.  Admitting  all  the«e  advantages  to  the 
fullest  extent,  yet  a  bold  and  commendable  system  of  culture  has  been 
adopted  which  many  growers  in  the  south  of  England  would  be  afraid 
to  practise,  though  undoubtedly  there  are  numerous  districts  where  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the  most  liberal  ventilation  might  be 
followed  without  the  slightest  danger.  In  cold  exposed  localities  it 
obviously  would  not  be  safe,  but  even  there  a  judicious  increase  in  the 
ventilation  would  often  be  beneficial. 

That  the  plants  flower  abundantly  may  be  taken  for  granted — such 
vigorous  specimens  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  but  the  best  evidence  of 
their  floriferousness  and  the  constant  supply  of  flowers  was  shown  by  the 
handsome  bouquet  presented  by  Dr.  Paterson  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  at 
the  Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhibition  in  August  last.  In  this  the  species 
and  varieties  represented  were  as  follows,  and  in  few  gardens  could  so 
large  a  collection  be  cut  at  the  end  of  August,  when  Orchid  flowers  are 
usually  scarce  : — Vanda  tricolor  Patersoni ;  Vanda  teres  Andersonii  ; 
Cattleya  Leopold!  variety  guttata;  Brassia  maculata  guttata;  Miltonia 
spectabilis ;  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  and  O.  Uro-Skinneri ;  Odonto¬ 
glossum  tripudians,  and  vexillarium  ;  Odontoglossum  Rossii,  and  Rossii 
majus  ;  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum  and  Pescatorei ;  Disa  grandiflora 
superha  ;  Masdevallia  Davisii,  Veitchi,  and  amabilis  ;  Masdevallia  macu¬ 
lata  aurea,  ochthodes,  and  Lindeni  ;  Angrjecum  eburneum  ;  Aerides 
Reichenbachi,  and  quinquevulnerum  ;  Cypripedium  barbatum,  javani- 
cum,  and  Sedenii ;  Cypridedium  longifolium,'Harrisianum,  and  Roezli  ; 
Dendrobium  chrysanthum  ;  Stenia  fimbriata  ;  Maxillaria  grandiflora, 
d  venusta  ;  Dendrochilum  filiforme  ;  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  ard 


vitellinum  majus  ;  Epidendrum  prismalocarpum,  and  cinnabarinum  ; 
Phalcenopsis  Luddemanniana  ;  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  and  gemma- 
turn  ;  Oncidium  Weltonii,  and  linguasforme  ;  Oncidium  Harrisonianuin  ; 
and  Mesospinidium  sanguineum,  and  vulvanicum.  Forty-seven  species 
and  varieties  were  represented  in  this  right  royal  bouquet,  but  several 
others  of  a  similar  character  have  previously  been  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  by  Dr.  Paterson,  each  of  which  has  received  the  admiration  it  so 
well  deserved. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  several  fine  varieties  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Alexandrse  flowering,  but  one  plant  was  just  expanding  a 
branched  spike,  or  rather  panicle,  of  an  unusual  character,  which  has  since 
fully  developed,  and  an  engraving  prepared  from  a  photograph  of  the 
plant  is  shown  in  tig.  86.  This  had  between  fifty  and  sixty  blooms  ex¬ 
panded  at  one  time,  and  the  appearance  of  such  a  grand  inflorescence  can 
be  readily  imagined,  the  blooms  being  of  great  size.  Several  other  varie¬ 
ties  with  broad  rounded  petals,  pure  white  and  more  or  less  coloured,  are 
included  in  the  collection,  together  with  some  handsome  Masdevallias. 
Numerous  plants  of  Nerine  Fothergilli  and  other  species  are  grown  with 
the  Odontoglossums,  and  their  bright  scarlet  flowers  have  a  beautiful 
effect  in  contrast  with  the  purity  of  the  Orchids  named.  These  Nerints 
are  excellent  plants  for  such  positions,  and  another  great  orchidist,  Baron 
Schroder  of  Egham,  is  equally  partial  to  them  tor  arranging  with  Odonto¬ 
glossums.  One  remarkable  Orchid  was  flowering  in  September — namely, 
Stenia  fimbriata,  which  deserves  notice,  not  for  its  beauty  but  for  its 
peculiarity.  It  is  a  Columbian  species,  and  was  introduced  about  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  flowers  are  small,  with  a  peculiarly  fringed  lip,  and  a 
stranged  combination  of  yellow  and  purple  tints  with  white.  Dr.  Paterson 
fancies  he  has  been  able  to  detect  in  this  flower  a  marked  resemblance^  to 
thef.aceof  Mephistopheles  ;  but  his  acuteness  of  observation  or  of  imagination 
must  be  greater  than  my  own,  for  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
flower  I  have  been  unable  to  see  any  resemblance  to  the  individual  named, 
at  least  as  he  is  usually  depicted.  Another  noteworthy  plant  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  variety  of  Miltonia  Morelliana,  named  atro-rubens,  which  is 
exceedingly  dark  in  colour — the  finest  I  have  seen,  and  good  forms  of  this 
Orchid  are  by  no  means  too  abundant.  As  examples  of  the  strong  growth 
of  the  Fernfield  Orchids  we  have  lately  received  a  spike  of  Cymbidium 
giganteum  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  and  bearing  about  two  dozen  blooms, 
and  a  large  panicle  of  Oncidium  varicosum  (?)  with  three  dozen  fine  flowers. 
Many  others  of  a  similar  character  could  be  named  to  show  that  the 
results  of  the  cool  and  hardy  treatment  are  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Though  Orchids  are  the  great  feature  at  Fernfield,  there  are  several 
other  specialities,  amongst  which  the  Rhododendron  may  be  mentioned,  as 
a  good  collection  is  being  formed  of  these  plants,  and  new  quarters  are 
being  prepared  for  them.  Ornamental  Conifers  of  the  Retinospora  type  are 
also  great  favourites  with  Dr.  Paterson,  who  is  familiarly  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  best  collections  of  trees  in  the  district,  particularly  those  in 
the  gardens  at  Keir,  many  of  which  he  has  watched  in  their  progress  from 
saplings  to  giants  with  the  greatest  interest.  In  all  respects  he  is  a  true 
lover  of  gardening,  according  a  hearty  welcome  all  who  are  similarly  in¬ 
terested  ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me,  in  concluding  these  jottings,  to  express 
my  earnest  thanks  for  his  courtesy  and  hospitality,  which  served  to  render 
my  stay  in  Bridge  of  Allan  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  many  agreeable 
memories  of  Scotland. — Lewis  Castle. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  (SOUTHERN  SECTION)  CARNATION 

AND^PICOTEE  SOCIETIES. 

A  GENEBAL  meeting  of  the  above  Societies  will  he  held  December  9th  in 
the  Conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  at 

1.30  P.M.  The  principal  business  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  report  of 
Sub-Committee  appointed  by  resolution  of  October  14th,  for  the  preparation 
of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Societies,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
schedules  for  the  exhibitions  for  1885. 

The  following  rough  draft  of  the  proposed  rules  for  these  Societies  has 
been  submitted  to  us  : — 

I.  — That  this  Society  be  called  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  (Southern  Section),  &c. 

II.  — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  two  Auditors,  and  one  Secretary ;  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  month 
of  December  in  each  year,  six  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business.  The  several  officers,  six  in  number,  as  specified  in  this 
rule,  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Committee. 

III.  — In  the  month  of  December  of  each  year,  the  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Committee,  a  general  meeting  shall  be  held  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
the  Committee,  receiving  the  Treasurer’s  report,  the  election  of  Judges  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  such  other  business  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  retiring 
Committee  shall  proper^  pertain  to  the  annual  general  meeting. 

IV.  — Any  proposal  to  alter  the  rules  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  signed 
by  two  members,  and  a  copy  thereof  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  10th  of  November,  and  such  proposal  shall  be  considered  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

V.  — The  subscription  of  members  shall  be  at  their  own  discretion,  and 
the  Committee  will  apportion  the  tickets  agreeably  to  the  rate  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  in  every  case.  Exhibitors  will  be  provided  with  passes  on  the 
morning  of  the  exhibition. 

VI.  — The  Treasurer  shall  give  a  receipt  for  all  subscriptions  on  a  printed 
form,  and  shall  sign  all  cheqires  for  the  payment  of  moneys,  and  at  the 
general  meeting  in  December  shall  submit  his  accounts  to  the  Auditors. 

VII.  — Committee  meetings  shall  be  held  within  one  month  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  Society’s  exhibition,  and  on  the  date  of  the  annual  general 
meeting,  and  at  such  other  times  at  may  appear  desirable  ;  the  Committee 
alone  shall  determine  the  times  of  meetings  other  than  those  provided  for 
by  this  rule. 
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VIII.  — An  exhibitor  can  win  one  prize  only  in  one  class,  except  in  the 
classes  for  seellings,  in  which  there  is  no  limit,  and  in  single  specimens  he 
may  not  exhibit  more  than  two,  but  may  win  two  prizes. 

IX.  — Classes  shall  be  provided  in  the  schedule  for  amateurs  who  do  not 
regularly  employ  a  skilled  gardener,  and  for  amateurs  who  have  never  won 
a  prize  at  the  Society’s  exhibition. 

X.  — At  the  times  when  the  Judges  commence  their  work  all  persons 
present,  save  the  officers  and  their  assistants,  shall  retire  from  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  decision  of  the  Judges  shall  be  final. 

XI.  — All  plants  and  flowers  shown  in  the  schedule  classes  must  have 
been  the  &on.a  property  of  the  exhibitor  or  his  employer  at  least  tvo 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  exhibition. 

XII.  — Plants  and  flowers  submitted  for  certificates  must  be  staged 
separately  from  collections,  in  a  place  allotted  by  the  Committee,  and  shall 
be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Judges  only,  save  that  the  Judges  may,  at  their 
discretion,  obtain  the  assistance  of  other  persons  in  making  their  decisions. 

XIII.  — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  as  an  amateur  who 
publishes  a  list  of  plants  for  sale,  or  who  advertises  them  in  any  form  what. 

ver. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  HENRV  FRETTINGHAM. 

A  F.VMrLiA.R  figure  and  face  will  henceforth  be  absent  from  all  future 
Rose  gatherings.  On  Sunday,  the  30th  November,  Mr.  Henry  Fretting- 
ham  of  the  Rose  Nurseries,  Beeston,  near  Nottingham,  passed  away  from 
earth  somewhat  suddenly  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  Hi.s  was  a  notable 
presence  at  all  Rose  shows,  specially  so  of  late  years,  as  his  bright  cheery 
fice,  his  silvered  hair  and  active  robust  person  made  him  noticeable 
even  to  the  least  impressioned  of  visitors.  He  was  a  dear  lover  of  the 
Ro;e,  the  chief  of  his  powers  and  means  being  centred  on  its  cultivation. 
As  an  exhibitor  he  had  had  a  long  and  a  large  experience,  and  had  shown 
side  by  side  with  all  the  veteran  growers  of  the  country  :  with  such  men 
as  Messrs.  Keynes  of  Salisbury,  Cranston  of  Hereford,  Cant  of  Colchester, 
Pauls  of  Cheshunt,  and  Revs.  Hole  of  Caunton  and  Pochin  of  Sileby. 
In  the  exhibition  tent  he  was  transparently  honest  and  strictly  con¬ 
scientious,  always  setting  up  the  best  Roses  he  had,  and  that  in  all  their 
natural  loveliness,  in  his  best  way,  and  trusting  to  their  excellencies  to 
win.  If  fortune  favoured  him  he  quietly  enjoyed  his  successes  ;  if  he 
los^,  he  bore  his  loss  with  brave  uncomplaining  patience.  He  was  much 
in  request  for  miles  round  his  home  as  a  judge,  and,  no  matter  what  the 
show,  whether  a  grand  one  of  many  exhibitors  and  many  productions,  ora 
small  one  with  few,  he  never  refused  if  he  could  at  all  help  it ;  and,  if  the 
sho  w  was  a  small  one,  with  a  good  object,  he  would  not  go  empty-handed, 
but  took  with  him,  not  for  competition,  but  simply  to  add  to  the  show’s 
attractions,  a  box  or  boxes  of  his  best  Roses.  He  was  also  a  very  earnest 
fruit-grower,  particularly  so  of  Apples  and  Pears.  His  local  knowledge 
of  these,  and  what  sorts  were  best  for  the  neighbourhood,  was  extensive 
and  sure,  and  as  he  weeded  out  unhesitatingly  every  variety  which  he 
fcund  not  t )  do  well  with  him,  planters  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  farmers 
and  cottagers,  had  learnt  to  trust  his  judgment  with  confidence.  As  a 
tradesman  he  was  upright,  reasonable,  and  faithful  in  all  his  business 
transactions.  In  other  and  more  private  relations  of  life  he  was  most 
estimable.  He  was  an  honour  to  our  gardening  profession. — P. 


POLYGALAS. 

Although  the  order  Polygalacese  is  comparatively  speaking  a  large 
one,  the  genus  Polygala  itself  seems  to  be  the  only  one  to  furnish  us  with 
plants  capable  of  associating  with  alpine  plants  proper,  and  even  it  is 
confined  to  but  two  or  three  species  at  the  most.  In  the  ordinary  flower 
border  a  fair  success  may  be  obtained,  the  more  so  if  the  soil  be  naturally 
stiff  and  a  few  stones  are  placed  amongst  the  roots,  as  they  will  then 
form  dwarf  evergreen  cushions,  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  without 
that  stillness  which  generally  characterises  dwarf  plants  used  for 
permanent  edgings.  A  few  stones  projecting  a  little  above  the  ground 
level  will  help  them  greatly,  as  they  seem  to  have  a  liking  for  shelter¬ 
ing  under  or  clinging  to  the  cool  side  of  such  projections.  But  where 
they  are  not  only  most  at  home  but  also  where  they  grow  most  satis¬ 
factorily,  is  on  the  rockery  on  partially  shaded  situations,  and  on  tufa  or 
soft  sandstone,  especially  on  the  former,  to  which  they  cling,  rooting 
into  the  innumerable  small  holes  all  over  its  surface,  creeping  slowly  but 
gradually,  and  gaining  a  firmer  foothold  as  they  proceed.  They  are 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  strike  freely  when  placed  under 
handlights. 

P.  Chammbuxus  and  its  varieties  are  very  pretty  for  rockwork, 
although  common  in  gardens,  are  not  always  appreciated  as  they  should 
be,  c  msidering  their  value.  The  type  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
the  B  )tanic  Garden  at  Oxford  as  far  back  as  1658  or  1659,  and  has 
probably  never  been  lost  since.  It  has  been  called  Bastard  Box  and  Box- 
leav-’d  Milkwort,  the  latter  name  being  a  most  appropriate  one,  as  it 
much  resembles  Box  when  out  of  flower,  which  is  indeed  seldom  ;  for 
althimh  its  proper  flowering  season  seems  to  be  from  May  to  October, 
there  are  always  more  or  less  flowers  on  large  clumps.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  short  stalks  from  the  base  of  the  uppermost  leaves,  the 
true  sepa’s  being  composed  of  three  whitish  leaves  ;  two  of  the  petals, 
corresponding  with  the  wings  of  Papilionaceous  flowers,  are  also  white, 
the  third  petal  or  keel  forms  a  kind  of  tube,  from  which  the  beautiful  bay- 
coloure  1  stamens  protrude.  The  keel  is  yellow.  A  variety  with  white 
wings  and  a  red  or  purple-tipped  keel  is  very  handsome,  as  is  also  the 
one  with  red  wings  and  variegated  yellow  and  purple  keel.  The  variety 
purpurea  with  red  wings  and  purple  keel  tipped  with  yellow  is  also  a 
favourite.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  other  well-known 
localities  in  Europe, 


P.  paucifolia  is  also  a  pretty  little  plant,  growing  about  6  inches  in 
height,  has  naked  stems,  except  a  tuft  of  oval  leaves  at  the  top,  from 
whence  spring  the  large  purple-leaved  keeled  flowers,  which  are  very 
showy.  It  is  partial  to  a  peaty  soil  and  shady  position.  A  native  of 
North  America,  and  flowers  all  summer. — M.  S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

DUBLIN. 

This  Show  was  held  on  the  20th  of  November  in  the  Rotunda,  and 
judging  by  the  number  of  visitors,  must  have  been  a  success,  though  the 
Show  was  closed  by  five  o’clock,  which  is  too  early,  for  more  money  is  taken 
after  six  o’clock  than  before  that  hour,  especially  in  a  populated  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  main  feature  of  the  Show  was  the  fruit,  especially  Apples 
and  Pears.  A  few  exhibits  of  Grapes  were  very  good,  the  best  coming  from 
the  Earl  of  Wicklow  and  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland.  In  the  classes 
for  Chrysanthemums  the  cut  flowers  were  the  principal  feature,  Mr.  Pymm 
being  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  incurved,  with  good  solid 
flowers  of  the  most  popular  varieties.  I  was  surprised  to  see  White  Chris¬ 
tine  shown  in  this  class,  of  which  there  were  two  flowers,  and  these  named 
Mrs.  Pethers,  which  I  have  always  known  as  a  large  Anemone  variety. 
Colonel  Bruer  was  a  good  second,  whose  flowers,  like  most  of  the  others, 
were  past  their  best.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  Pymm  was  again  first  with 
another  flower  of  White  Christine  on  the  board  ;  Lord  Langford  second. 
For  twenty-four  Japanese  Lord  Langford  was  well  ahead.  The  other  stands 
contained  very  small  flowers  of  Anemones  and  Pompons.  The  flowers 
were  not  very  good,  and  many  wrongly  named.  The  six  trained  specimens 
do  not  deserve  much  praise.  The  first-prize  plants  were  fairly  good.  The 
varieties  were  Mrs.  Dix  (a  strange  variety  to  me),  Mrs.  Dixon,  Julie 
Lagraviere,  George  Glenny,  and  Robert  Bruce.  The  second-prize  plants 
were  far  the  best  had  they  been  trained,  but  were  bundles  of  flower.  In  the 
third-prize  collection  Mrs.  G.  Glenny  was  shown  as  Mrs.  Rundle.  In 
another  collection  Her  Majesty  was  shown  as  Lady  Talfourd,  and  Habella 
Booth  should  have  been  White  Beverley.  In  this  collection  white  stakes 
were  far  too  prominent.  I  must  add  the  Society  would  do  better  to  confine 
the  plants  to  single  stems.  Many  or  most  of  the  collections  were  only 
patches  takm  from  the  ground  a  short  time  previous  to  showing.  The 
Committee  do  not  appear  to  give  much  assistance  to  exhibitors,  as  I 
saw  boards  completely  stripped  of  their  flowers  in  some  instance,  cups 
included.  This  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  if  the  flowers  were  much 
valued  or  wanted  for  other  shows,  as  is  often  the  case  in  England.  I  think 
someone  should  be  made  responsible  for  these  things  until  the  time  stated 
for  clearing  out. — J. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.— November  22nd. 

The  tenth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Loughborough  Chi'ysanthenium  and 
Fruit  Society,  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday,  was  pronounced  by  all 
who  witnessed  it  to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  perhaps  the  best  the  Society 
has  yet  held.  Besides  an  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitors,  there  was  a 
decided  improvement  upon  former  exhibitions  both  in  plants  and  blooms. 
The  trained  plants  made  a  most  effective  display,  and  the  specimens  shown 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Bird  (President  of  the  Society)  secured  from  the  Judges  no 
fewer  than  three  first  awards.  In  each  case  second  honours  went  to  Mr.  F. 
J.  Rowbotham  (the  Secretary  of  the  Society),  who  competed  for  the  first 
time  on  this  occasion,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  marked  success 
he  achieved.  The  premier  award  for  the  six  untrained  specimens  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Spiby  (gardener  to  G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  Sutton  Bennington),  yrho  also 
competed  for  the  first  time,  and  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  Exhibition  by 
his  choice  plants.  Pompons  were  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  department 
of  the  Show,  though  some  of  the  specimens  were  heavily  laden  with  flowers, 
and  presented  a  pretty  appearance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not 
more  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  which  again  on  this  occasion  only  secured  a  single  entry. 
The  Judges,  however,  had  no  hesitation  in  awarding  the  first  prize  to  the 
group  staged  by  Mr.  Ritchings  (gardener  to  W.  B.  Paget,  Esq.),  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  handsome  exotic  and  other  plants,  including  a  number  of  fine 
Chrysanthemums,  the  whole  being  arranged  with  judicious  skill  and  good 
taste.  In  addition  to  the  prize  group  another  well-a,rranged  and  attractive 
collection  of  plants  was  staged  as  a  non-competitive  exhibit  by  klr.  D. 
Roberts  (gardener  to  Hussey  Packe,  Esq.),  and  was  highly  commended  by 
the  Judges.  These  two,  added  to  a  group  of  Chry.nanthemums  and  Pompons, 
made  a  suitable  decoration  for  the  centre  of  the  large  hall.  The  Primulas 
shown  on  this  occasion  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  were  of  fairly 
vood  quality.  Both  first  prizes  went  to  Mr.  J.  Smith,  nurseryman,  Lough¬ 
borough.  ,  ,  ,,  1.-  .  .. 

It  was  in  the  department  for  cut  flowers,  however,  that  the  ch'ef  attrac¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  contained,  and  the  magnificent  specimens  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  in  its  numerous  varieties  well  deserved  the  attention  and  the 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  them  during  the  day.  Foremost  amongst  the 
exhibitors  was  Mr.  J.  Landsell,  who  gained  four  of  the  five  first  awards  with 
blooms  which  were  throughout  of  exceflent  quality.  That  the  competition 
was  very  keen  is  clear  by  the  fact  that  in  making  their  awa’^ds  the  Judges 
were  compelled  to  divide  two  of  the  prizes.  One  of  these  divisions  was  in 
the  class  for  the  eighteen  blooms,  the  first  of  which  was  by  common  assent 
rightly  awarded  to  Mr.  Landsell.  For  the  second  award  the  Judges  were 
obliged,  after  carefully  weighing  the  merits  of  the  exhibits,  to  bracket  the 
Rev?  J.'Bird  and  Mr.  Ritchings  as  equal.  Both  lots  were  remarkably  good, 
and  only  in  a  slight  degree  inferior  to  the  first-prize  specimens.  The  Rev. 
J.  Bird  gained  four  other  second  prizes,  while  two  other  awards  went  to  Mr. 
Ritchings,  who,  we  believe,  entered  the  lists  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Mr.  George  Perkins,  as  an  amateur,  deserves  special  mention  for  his  success 
in  securing  a  first  award  in  such  company.  The  Japan'’se  specimens  made 
a  good  show,  and  their  varied  hues  and  quaint  forms  were  much  admired. 
Taken  altogether  the  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  was  a  most  successful 
one,  and  one  which  indicated  that  there  is  a  much  more  prosperous  and 
important  career  still  before  the  Society. 

The  display  of  fruit,  too,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  excellence 
of  the  Show.  The  various  classes  produced  ample  competition,  while  th 
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quality  of  the  fruit  was  above  the  average.  The  black  Grapes  shown  by 
Mr.  Squires  and  Dr.  Palmer  were  indeed  handsome  specimens,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  appeared  to  be  equivalent  in  merit.  The  Judges  were,  however, 
enabled  to  detect  sufficient  superiority  to  justify  them  in  awarding  the  first 
prize  to  Mr.  Squires,  who  also  obtained  simdar  honours  for  his  highly 
meritorious  white  Grajjes.  Apples  were  without  doubt  a  fine  class,  and  a 
conspicuous  feature  was  provided  in  the  enormous  cooking  Apples  shown 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Bird.  Pears  were  also  a  good  class,  but  altogether  inferior 
to  the  Apples.  Several  honorary  exhibits  served  to  enhance  the  attractions 
of  the  Exhibition,  amongst  them  being  the  following  : — White  Grapes  by 
Mr.  R.  Shaw;  Chrysanthemums  by  Mr.  Spiby;  Pears  by  Mr.  F.  Haj-nes ; 
Gloxinias  (highly  commended)  by  Mr.  Ritchmgs  ;  Apples  and  Pears  by 
Mr.  W esley. 

By  whatever  standard  it  was  judged,  the  Exhibition  was  a  success,  and 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  will  no  doubt  materially  improve  the  position 
of  the  Society. 

SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

The  above  Show  was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the  Free 
Library  Hall,  Ocean  Road,  South  Shield^,  and  was  opened  at  2  p.m.  the  first 
day  by  the  Mayor,  S.  G.  Mabane,  Esq.  He  was  supported  on  the  platform 
by  the  President,  J.  T.  Eltringham,  Esq.,  Aldermen  Redhead,  Stainton,  and 
James,  and  many  of  the  Councillors.  The  Show  in  every  way  was  much 
superior  to  any  previous  exhibition  the  Society  has  held.  The  plants  were 
especially  good,  well  trained,  and  well  flowered.  The  business  depression 
caused  the  Committee  much  trouble  in  getting  in  the  subscriptions  this  year, 
but  they  put  forth  extra  efforts,  and  although  not  receiving  so  much  money 
at  the  doors  as  last  year  they  will  be  able  to  pay  th^ir  way,  and  with 
better  times  they  hope  to  make  this  Show  equal  to  any  in  the  north  of 
England. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowering  and  fine-foliage 
plants,  Mr.  Henry  Small,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Westall  was 
first  with  an  effective  arrangement,  in  which  were  some  fine  Chrj^santhe- 
mums.  Mr.  William  East,  florist,  Fowles,  South  Shields,  was  second ;  and 
Wm.  Forsyth,  gardener  to  George  Garins,  Esq.,Monkton  Hall,  was  a  good  third, 
and  had  there  been  a  fourth  place  Mr.  P.  Blanshard,  gardener  to  Dr.  Gibb, 
Sandyford  Park,  deserved  it.  For  six  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums  there 
were  three  competitors.  Mr.  George  Corbett,  gardener  to  John  Liddell, 
Esq.,  Benwell  Hall,  has  generally  won  the  principal  prize,  and  Mr.  Blan¬ 
shard  second  ;  but  this  time  it  was  reversed.  The  latterbs  plants  were  splen¬ 
did,  symmetrical,  not  too  formally  trained,  and  yet  every  flower  shown  so 
well  above  the  foliage.  His  best  plants  were  Alfred  Salter,  Bronze  Jardm 
des  Plantes,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  and  Guernsey  Nugget. 
Mr.  Geo.  Corbett  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  gardener 
to  George  Mays,  Esq.,  Simonside  Hall,  a  good  third.  For  three  large-flowering 
varieties  Mr.  Corbett  and  Blanshard  were  first  and  second,  and  Mr.  Smailes 
third.  Mr.  Corbett  was  also  first  for  a  single  specimen,  and  the  same  for 
four  Pompons,  fine  plants  of  Blonde  Beauty,  Aimde  Ferriere,  Beauty,  and 
Cassandra.  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson  was  a  very  good  second  with  similar 
varieties.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  two  plants  and  one  plant.  In 
the  class  for  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  Corbett  followed  up  his  former  success, 
being  first,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  Blanshard  ;  and  Mr.  Ennis,  florist.  The 
Deans,  was  third.  For  Anemone-flowered  the  entries  were  small,  but  Mr. 
Richardson  received  the  first  prize.  The  amateurs — that  is,  persons  who  do 
not  keep  a  gardener — showed  very  well.  Mr.  Jos.  Dowell,  North  Shields  ; 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  J.  Harrison,  South  Shields,  took  the  remaining  positions. 
They  are  all  working  men,  and  their  exhibits  were  creditable  to  their  skill. 
In  the  plants  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  especially  table  plants,  were  well 
represented  and  competed  for.  In  the  latter  there  were  eleven  competitors, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Durham,  being  first;  Mr.  T.  Rutherford,  Durham,  second;  and 
Mr.  G.  Corbett,  third. 

Cut  flowers  showed  a  considerable  improvement  as  compared  with  those 
of  last  year,  and  formed  a  striking  feature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  another 
year  the  Society  may  offer  better  prizes  for  cut  blooms,  and  then  make  the 
competition  equal  that  with  the  p’ants.  For  twelve  incurved  blooms  Mr. 
T.  B.  Morton,  Bowden  Bridge,  Darlington,  was  first  with  fine  blooms  of 
Alfred  Salter,  Beverley,  Duchess  of  Roxburgh,  Hetty  Barker,  Queen  of 
England,  Lady  Hardinge,  Lady  Slade,  Golden  Queen  of  England,  and  White 
Globe.  Each  flower  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Fred.  Bolton,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  A.  Clavering,  Bart.,  Axwell  Park, 
was  second  with  very  fresh  flowers,  but  smaller  than  those  in  the  first  stand  ; 
and  Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  gardener  to  T.  Heppell,  Esq.,  Birtley,  was  third. 
With  six  incurved  blooms  the  exhibitors  were  placed  the  same  as  for  twelve. 
For  twelve  reflexed  blooms  Mr.  Morton  was  again  first,  followed  by  Mr. 
Charlton.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  six  reflexed,  and  Mr.  Bolton 
second.  For  twelve  Japanese  blooms  Mr.  Morton  again  took  first  with 
splendid  blooms  of  Elaine,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Boule  de  Neige,  Cry  Kang, 
and  Comte  de  Morny  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Jameson,  Queen’s  Dock,  Hull,  being  second 
with  very  good  flowers,  but  smaller  than  the  first.  For  six  Mr.  Morton 
and  Mr.  Jameson  were  placed  ia  the  same  position.  For  twelve  bunches  of 
Pompons  Mr.  Bollom  was  first  and  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson  second.  Mr. 
Charlton  showed  an  excellent  stand,  but  was  disqualified  for  having  too 
many  bunches. 

Hand  bouquet.^  and  epergnes  were  a  fane  lot,  Mr.  W.  O’Farrell,  Sunder¬ 
land,  being  first  ;  and  Mr.  Gorget,  the  same  place,  second.  For  the  best 
epergne,  Mr.  T.  Rutherford,  Durham,  was  first ;  Mrs.  Adams  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Mark  Hutchinson,  florist,  Newcastle,  third. 

Grapes  were  not  numerous,  but  Mr.  Smaile’s  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  well 
deserved  the  first  honours.  Tne  bunches  were  3  to  -1  lbs.  each,  large  in  berry, 
finely  hammered,  and  well  finished.  Mr.  William  Jenkins,  Aldin  Grange, 
was  second.  Mr.  Smailes  was  also  first  with  white  Grapes. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Show  were  most  satisfactory,  Mr.  Charles  Wood 
and  Mr.  R.  Robson  supervising  the  staging.  To  guide  the  Judges  Cannell’s 
catalogue  is  the  standard,  which  gives  to  exhibitors  general  satisfaction. 
After  the  Exhibition  was  over,  the  Committee,  along  with  the  President, 
J.  T.  Eltringham,  Esq.,  supported  by  the  Mayor,  S.  G.  Mabane,  Esq.,  Alder¬ 
man  Stainton,  and  Councillor  Smith,  dined  at  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel ;  Mr. 
Adam  Hope,  Vice-President,  in  the  vice  chair.  There  was  also  present  Mr. 
J.  Wright,  ex-Treasurer.  The  President  proposed  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Hon. 


Secretary,  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan,  who  briefly  replied,  and  the  agreeable  pro¬ 
ceedings  drew  to  a  close. 

YORK. 

The  fourth  annual  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  York  Florists  was  held  on  the  2Gth,  27th,  and  28th  ult.  in 
the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Industi  ial  Institution.  Each  exhibition  held  by 
the  Society  has  shown  a  decided  improvement,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits.  York  has  been  famous  for  many  years  for  its 
summer  horticultural  exhibitions,  deservedly  occupying  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  similar  exhibitions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to  the 
energy,  foresight,  and  broad-mindedness  of  the  above-mentioned  Society’s 
officials,  York  is  rapidly  attaining — if  it  has  not  already  attained— "an 
equally  honourable  and  prominent  position  among  the  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions  of  the  country. 

The  large  hall  in  which  the  principal  portion  of  the  exhibits  were 
displayed  is  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  kingdom  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
long,  broad,  lofty,  and  well  lighted,  with  galleries  along  two  sides,  and 
balcony,  orchestra,  and  organ  at  one  end.  From  various  positions  in  these 
galleries  capital  views  of  the  floral  arrangements  below  may  be  obtained, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  and  courteous  Secretary,  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  unqualified  success  achieved  in  such  an  important  matter. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  proportions  of  this  room,  it  was  found  to  be 
too  small,  and  consequently  the  vegetables  were  exhibited  in  the  south 
gallery,  and  the  fruit  in  the  north  gallery,  the  central  hall  being  utilised 
as  a  corridor,  and  containing  the  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  the  outlines  being  diamond-shaped. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  not  for  competition  were  splendid  examples  of 
incurved,  Japanese,  and  Pompon  (cut  blooms  Chrysanthemums),  contri¬ 
buted  by  Mr.  Morton,  Mowden  Bridge  Nursery,  Darlington  ;  these  wei  e 
massive,  clean,  and  fresh,  and  by  far  the  best  specimen  blooms  in  the 
Exhibition.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  ife  Sons  of  Swanley,  Kent,  contributed  a 
brilliant  display  of  double  and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

The  first  prize  for  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  was  easily  won  by 
Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons,  of  Heworth,  with  an  excellent  group  ;  the  secon  1 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Hingston  of  Clifton  ;  the  third  to  Dr.  Baker, 
and  fourth  to  Mr.  J.  Buckle  of  Monkgate.  The  silvercup  offered  for  the  best 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  was  won  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  York  with  an  admirable  group  ;  Mrs.  Gutch,  of  Holgate  Lodge,  being  a 
good  second  ;  Messrs.  Hingston  and  Baker  being  third  and  fourth  respectively. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  specimens,  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  distinct, 
the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Smith  with  a  capital  lot  of  bright,  clean, 
and  healthy  plants  bearing  good  flowers ;  Miss  Steward  of  Bishopthorpe 
being  very  close  with  well-flowered  and  dwarfer  plants,  a  few  points  only 
dividing  the  first  and  second  ;  the  third  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Hingston, 
and  fourth  to  Dr.  Baker.  In  the  class  for  six  Japanese  Mr.  Smith  was  again 
to  the  front,  Mias  Steward  second,  and  Dr.  Baker  third.  In  the  cut-flower 
classes  the  principal  winners  were  Mrs.  T.  H.  Cook,  Hall  Croft,  Mirfield ; 
D.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Alderman  Richardson,  R.  F.  Jameson,  Esq.,  Hull,  and  A. 
Pease,  Esq.,  M.P. 

In  the  fruit  department  Apples  were  in  strong  force,  the  most  meritorious 
coming  from  Hereford.  Pears  were  well  represented,  and  some  good  Grapes 
were  shown,  two  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  being  particularly  fine.  With 
black  Grapes  Messrs.  G.  H.  Shaw,  Howden  ;  G.  Bateson,  Yarborough;  and 
F.  B.  Frank  were  the  prizetakers.  For  white  Grapes  Messrs.  G.  H.  Shaw, 
F.  B.  Frank,  and  Alderman  Melrose  took  the  lead.  For  a  collection  cf» 
Apples  Messrs.  J.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford;  J.  T.  Hingston,  and 
D.  Wilson  were  the  prizetakers.  The  best  baking  Apples  were  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hutchinson  and  Lord  Wenlock  ;  and  the  best  dessert  Apples  by 
Messrs.  T.  M.  Weddall  and  G.  M.  Hutchinson. 

Vegetables  were  very  fine,  the  entries  being  very  numerous  and  the  com¬ 
petition  keen.  The  prizetakers  were  A.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P.,  A.  J.  Cholmley 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Bower,  Welham  Hall. — J.  U.  S.  ’ 

NEWPORT,  MONMOUTHSHIRE.— November  sZth 

This  was  the  first  Chrysanthemum  or  autumn  Show  of  the  Newport 
Horticultural  Society,  aud  as  an  Exhibition  it  proved  an  encouraging  success. 
Of  late  years  no  Horticultural  Society  in  the  west  of  England  or  South 
Wales  has  evinced  more  enterprise  than  this  one,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
good  autumn  show  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  hitherto  a  show  of  the 
kind  could  not  be  seen  nearer  than  Bristol.  The  Society  enjoys  the  patronage 
of  the  leading  residents  of  the  district,  and  is  favoured  with  the  aid  of  two 
courteous  and  energetic  Secretaries  and  a  good  Committee,  amongst  which 
there  are  some  able  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  we  hope  the  Show  under 
notice  will  be  the  forerunner  of  many  good  exhibitions.  First  shows  as  a 
rule  are  not  well  filled,  as  exhibitors  cannot  tell  what  to  do  or  what  to 
expect  in  competition  ;  but  this  feeling  was  in  no  way  visible  at  Newport,  as 
the  exhibits  were  numerous  and  very  meritorious.  The  Albert  Hall  was  the 
place  selected  for  the  Show,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  such  displays.  The 
plants  in  pots  were  arranged  all  round  with  the  stove  plants,  the  cut  blooms 
and  fruit  being  on  the  centre  tables,  and  the  effect,  especially  in  the  evening 
and  looking  down  from  the  balconies,  was  extremely  pleasing. 

In  the  first  class  for  six  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  large-flowering, 
distinct,  Mr.  H.  J.  Davies  was  first  with  well-flowered  plants  of  George 
Glenny,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Julie  Lagravere,  Princess  Teck,  Guernsey  Nugget, 
and  Baron  Beust.  The  next  position  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Cartwright’s  gardener 
with  smaller  plants.  In  the  class  for  four  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Davies 
was  again  first  with  capital  plants  of  Hiver  Fleuri,  Sultan,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  and  Thunberg.  Mrs.  Cartwright  was  second  with  rather  too 
formal  tied  plants,  and  Mr.  Fothergill  third  with  a  fine  Marquis  of  Lome  and 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey;  but  James  Salter  was  past  its  best,  and  White 
Dragon  not  fully  in  bloom.  Pompons  were  the  poorest;  but  the  standard- 
trained  plants  were  excellent,  Mr.  W.  Graham  winning  first  with  Golden 
Thread,  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  Angele,  Mastic,"  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and 
King  of  the  Crimsons.  The  heads  were  2  feet  in  diameter  and  beautifully 
flowered.  The  second-prize  plants  from  Mrs.  Cartwright  were  smaller.  In 
the  class  for  four  plants,  distinct,  but  no  restriction  as  to  form,  Mr.  Davie=, 
Mrs.  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Fothergill  were  the  prizetakers  with  very  showy 
specimens,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Julie  Lagravere,  George  Glenny,  and  Herewarl 
being  the  best  sorts.  The  third-prize  collection  contained  one  especially 
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good  plant  of  Barbara.  For  a  single  specimen  ilr.  W.  G-rahani  was  first 
with  a  splendid  plant  of  Chinaman,  and  Mr.  FothergiU  second  with  a  fresh 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Cut  blooms  were  well  represented,  some  wonderful  large  specimens  being 
staged.  The  first-prize  twelve  came  from  Mr.  Baylis,  Winterburn,  Bristol ; 
Mr.  Davies  was  second,  and  Mr.  Stallybass,  Cardiff,  third.  In  the  smaller 
class  of  six  blooms  the  Bristol  blooms  were  behind,  Mr.  Davies  taking  the 
first  prize  and  Mr.  T.  Colborne  second. 

In  the  class  open  to  amateurs  who  do  not  employ  a  regular  gardener, 
Mr.  Bickford,  Newport,  who  is  an  active  member  of  the  Committee,  was  first 
with  a  very  creditable  group,  as  were  also  the  second-prize  collection  from 
Mr.  J.  R.  Stone.  A  splendidly  grown  collection  was  sent  in,  not  for  com¬ 
petition,  by  Mr.  Wattie,  gardener  to  T.  Cardes,  Esq.,  Bryn  Glas.  Some  of 
these  were  pyramids,  others  standards,  low-trained  and  spreading,  and  all 
of  them  were  remarkably  good  in  foliage,  bloom,  and  general  condition. 
The  Mayo*"  of  Newport  also  sent  a  good  collection,  and  Mr.  Dick  of  the 
Clarence  Nurseries  had  a  fine  exhibit.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
very  attractive,  the  best  coming  from  Mrs.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  E.  Watson. 
Poinsettias  were  bright  and  attractive  from  the  same  exhibitors,  and  the 
Primulas  were  large  bushy  plants  with  good  blooms. 

The  prizes  offered  for  the  best  arranged  vase  of  flowers  brought  out  some 
charming  arrangements,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Cardiff,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Maindee. .  In  the  class  for  gentlemen’s  buttonhole 
flowers  the  competition  was  keen,  Mr.  Ellis  being  first  and  Mr.  H.  Jones 
second,  the  latter  having  a  very  fine  bud  of  Niphetos  Rose  in  each  of  them, 
rather  large,  but  good.  In  the  hand  bouquet  class  Mr.  Ellis  was  first  and 
Mr.  H.  J  ones  second,  and  there  were  several  good  ones  which  were  not 
included  in  the  prize  list. 

Fruit  was  good,  Mr.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  Col.  Turberville,  Ewenny 
Abbey,  Bridgend,  being  the  most  successful  competitor,  as  he  secured  first 
for  collection  of  fruit,  first  for  white  and  black  G-rapes,  and  first  for  Apples 
and  Pears  with  excellent  produce.  In  most  of  these  classes  Mr.  T.  B. 
Watson  followed  closely.  Amongst  the  vegetables  from  both  gardeners 
and  cottagers  we  were  pleased  to  observe  many  fine  exhibits,  Mr.  FothergiU 
being  first  in  the  large  collection  with  fine  Parsnips,  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers, 
Potatoes,  Onions,  and  Turnips.  The  cottagers’  prizes  offered  by  E.  H. 
Carbutt,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Newport,  for  fruit  and  vegetables  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Wanson,  Risca,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Nicholl. 


THE  PABKS  AND  GARDENS  OF  LONDON  AND  PARTS 

The  Parc  Monqsau  and  the  gardens  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont  are 
situated  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  former  in  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  quarter  of  the  Champs  Elysees  close  to  the  beautiful  Russian  church, 
and  the  other  far  away  in  the  quarter  where  the  working  classes  dwell, 
and  where  formerly  there  were  immense  quarries  where  deeds  of  violence 
have  been  committed,  and  where  for  generations  thieves  and  desperadoes 
found  in  its  caverns  and  deserted  quarry  holes  safe  retreats  from  the  arm  of 
the  law.  Wide  as  they  are  apart,  they  differ  no  less  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  style  of  gardens  into  which  they  have  been  converted,  and  are 
both  of  them  quite  unlike  anything  we  have  in  London, 

The  Parc  Monqeau  formed  part  of  the  property  of  the  Orleans  family, 
and  when  Napoleon  III.  laid  his  hands  on  it  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  con¬ 
science  and  stop  the  mouths  of  his  critics  by  making  this  garden  a  present 
to  the  city  of  Paris  and  laying  it  out  as  a  public  garden,  much  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  man  who  stole  a  sheep  and  gave  the  head  to  the 
poor  to  make  broth  !  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  the  only  park  in  Paris 
that  has  really  good  forest  trees  in  it.  It  did  not  afford,  either,  a 
strategical  point  in  the  many  revolutions  Paris  has  witnessed,  and  con¬ 
sequently — unlike  the  trees  on  the  boulevards,  which  have  more  than 
once  been  cut  down  and  utilised  for  barricades — they  have  remained 
untouched.  It  is  not  large,  but  there  is  more  refinement  in  its  arrange¬ 
ment  than  in  any  other  of  the  Paris  parks  ;  but  let  it  not  be  imagined  all 
is  in  good  taste.  The  French  must  have  little  kiosks  and  bridges  and  bits 
of  water  (oftentimes  not  the  sweetest  in  the  world) ;  hut,  withal,  the  land- 
scape  gardening  here  is  very  good,  and  the  shade  was  delightfnl  even  in 
the  hot  weather  we  experienced  in  September,  and  how  much  more  in  the 
broiling  days  of  July  and  August. 

The  Parc  des  Buttes  Chaumont  is  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
Here  we  have  high  cliffs  overgrown  with  Ivy,  over  which  a  cascade  falls. 
A  good-sized  piece  of  water,  out  of  which  bold  cliffs  stand  show  up  ; 
streams  which  seem  to  run  naturally  down  ;  long  stretches  of  upland 
lawns  from  which  fine  views  of  the  fair  city  may  hi  obtained.  If  we 
could  imagine  Primrose  Hill  to  be  a  rocky  eminence  instead  of  what  it  is, 
and  that  skill  and  taste  were  displayed  in  its  laying  out,  we  might  form 
some  idea  of  what  this  Parc  is.  The  great  rocks,  with  their  beautiful 
drooping  curtains  of  Ivy  form  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  this  unique 
public  garden,  in  which,  however,  there  are  many  violations  of  taste — 
buildings  which  are  of  very  little  use  and  certainly  no  ornament,  re-tau- 
rants  where  you  pay  for  things  about  twice  as  much  as  in  Paris,  and  that 
amazing  number  of  walks  which  the  French  ever  seem  to  delight  in  form 
sad  blemishes  in  what  might  be  the  most  beautiful  public  park  in 
Europe,  and  which  with  all  these  drawbacks  is  certainly  unique. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a 
garden  which,  although  attached  to  a  public  institution,  is  a  private  one. 
I  mean  the  garden  of  the  Hertford  Hospital,  a  wonderful  institution  built 
and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  Sir  Rbhard  Wallace.  It  w'as  desired 
to  make  a  garden  for  the  convalescent  of  the  hosp'tnl,  but  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances  would  be  a  matter  of  years  ;  but  money  and  skill  can  do  a 
good  deal  now-a-days,  and  when  I  saw  the  garden  which  five  years  before 
had  been  simply  a  piece  of  ground  covered  with  rough  grass,  now  a 
delightful,  cool,  and  shady  spot  with  umbrageous  trees — the  very  picture 
of  what  a  convalescent  garden  should  be.  It  was  planted  in  spring,  1879  ; 
and  it  is  well  known — too  well  known,  indeed  in  Franc: — what  an  awful 


winter  followed  that  terribly  wet  season.  The  trees,  which  consisted  of 
Chestnuts,  Poplars,  Ash,  Firs,  Planes,  and  Acacias,  were  when  planted 
20  to  25  feet  in  height,  while  small  shrubs— Box,  Laurel,  Syringa, 
Junipers,  &c. — filled  up  the  spaces.  Very  few  trees  peri-hed  in  that 
winter,  and  now  nothing,  as  I  have  said,  can  be  more  delightful.  I  have 
known  of  individual  trees  being  transplante  1,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any 
other  case  of  a  whole  garden  being  thus  planted.  It  was  done  by  Mens. 
Simiur  of  Auteuil. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  parks  of  our  great 
metropolis  ;  but  1  would  ask  anybody  to  lay  out  before  them  the  two  maps 
of  London  and  Paris,  take  the  large  space  occupied  by  Hyde  Park,  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens,  St.  Jame.s’s  Park,  and  the  Green  Park,  &c.,  the  very 
heart  of  London,  and  say  where  in  Paris  can  you  meet  with  anything 
like  it  ?  You  may  without  exaggeration  wa'k  for  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  entrance  to  Kensington  Gardens  to  Whitehall  on  the  grass,  only 
crossing  the  road  once  ;  you  may  sit  un  ler  the  shade  of  stately  trees,  which 
you  in  vain  look  for  in  Paris  ;  you  have  a  beautiful  sward,  in  which  we 
certainly  can  excel  them.  Then,  again,  we  ha/e  the  fine  area  of  the 
Regent’s  Park ;  we  have  Battersea  Park,  with  its  beautiful  subtropical 
gardening  equal  to  anything  in  the  French  capital  ;  Victoria  Park,  where 
the  east-enders  can  enjoy  the  delights  of  flowers  and  greenery  ;  Finsbury 
Park,  &c.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  Thames  Embankment,  than  which  no 
more  beautiful  riverside  e'fists  in  Europe.  Alas,  that  it  should  be  dis¬ 
figured  by  those  hideous  telescopic  railway  bridges! 

If  there  is  one  place  more  than  another  that  calls  for  reform  in  our 
London  spaces  it  is  the  squares,  of  which  many  of  them  might  be  made 
very  pleasant  places  of  r 'creation  for  the  public,  instead  of  being  exclu¬ 
sively  shut  up  for  those  who  live  around  them.  Many  of  them  contain 
grand  trees,  and  a  clever  landscape  gardener  might  do  a  good  deal  with 
them.  I  do  not  admire  the  fiu'cking  manner  in  which  such  places  as  the 
Square  Montholon  are  laid  out,  but  a  litt'e  effect  of  artistic  arrangement 
might  be  adopted. 

Great  fault  has  been  found  by  some  with  the  formal  manner  in  which 
our  parks  are  laid  out,  and  hints  have  been  thrown  out  as  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  more  natural  style  and  the  introdcction  of  hardy  instead  of  half- 
hardy  plants.  I  differ  from  th's.  I  do  not  like  bedding-out  in  private 
gardens  of  small  size,  and  am  glad  that  the  t  iste  for  herbaceous  plants  is 
fast  driving  the  system  out ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  in  our  public 
parks.  There  the  rich  blaze  of  colour  well  harmonised,  as  it  generally  is 
now-a-days,  seen  day  after  day,  not  by  the  same  people  but  by  the  ever- 
changing  multitudes  who  throng  our  great  metropolis,  seem  to  me  to 
adapt  it  very  well  for  the  purposs.  The  almost  level  surface  of  the  parks 
does  not  afford  much  facility  for  the  landscape  gardener,  and  we  must 
rather  depend  for  effect  on  the  fine  folisge  they  contain — a  point  in  which 
they  stand  far  and  away  ahead  of  their  French  rivals. 

My  object  in  drawing  attention  to  this  matter  is  rather  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  the  idea  that  they  “  do  these  thmgs  better  in  France.”  The 
French  style  of  gardening,  with  its  formality,  its  innumerable  walks,  its 
little  bits  of  waterfalls  and  streams,  is  not,  I  think,  to  he  compared  to  the 
bolder  style  of  some  of  our  best  English  gardeners.  I  would  put  Mr. 
Marnock’s  work  against  any  French  landscape  gardener  whose  work  I 
have  seen,  and  if  improvement  goes  on  as  it  has  done  we  shall  still  keep 
far  ahead  of  them.  In  neatness  and  doll’s-housc-like  arrangements  they 
surpass  us.  but  in  breadth  of  design  and  boldness  of  execution  I  think  we 
carry  off  the  palm. — D,,  Deal. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  FOR  THE  GARDENERS’ 
ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITOTION. 

Many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  during  the  last  three  years  to 
raise  money  for  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  for  the  purpose 
of  permanently  increasing  the  pensions  granted  by  that  Society.  Since 
Mr.  Cutler’s  latest  appeal  to  gardeners,  the  quiet  little  town  of  Cuckfield 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  not  unsuccessful  effort  to  help  on  the  good  work.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show,  and,  considering  that  the  date  fixed  (19th 
and  20th  of  November)  left  them  a  day  short  of  a  fortnight  to  advertise  and 
arrange  all  details,  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  display  of  flowers 
and  fruit  brought  so  hastily  together,  the  undoubted  appreciation  of  those 
who  visited  the  Show,  and  on  the  financial  result  of  their  gratuitous  labours. 
At  the  preliminary  meeting  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Mount,  vicar,  presiding,  amongs-t 
some  eighteen  gardeners  present,  seven  volunteered  to  stage  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants,  while  others  promised  to  send  fruit,  &c. 
The  following  gentlemen  kindly  sent  groups  of  plants  : — H.  Woodcock,  Esq. 
(J.  IJmpleby,  gardener),  Rev.  F.  J.  Mount  (C.  Thomsett,  gardener),  E.  Waugh, 
Esq.  (G.  Rapley,  gardener),  R.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  (G.  Stringer,  gardener), 
T.  T.  C.  Lister,  Esq.  (R.  Inglis,  gardener),  Mrs.  Maherty  (J.  Mitchell,  gar¬ 
dener),  W.  Payne,  Esq.  (T.  Burtenshaw,  gardener).  'The  groups  were 
arranged  in  semicircular  form  on  each  side  of  the  Drill  Hall.  They  were 
made  up  of  well-grown  useful  plants,  displaying  a  good  variety  of  colour.^, 
and  they  looked  bright  and  cheerful,  especially  wh-'n  lighted  up  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Stringer’s  group  was  the  most  imposing.  It  included  about 
forty  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  amongst  a  variety  of  other  plants 
used  to  margin  the  groups  there  were  some  excellent  b’ossoms  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  exhibition  table.  Mr.  Umpleby’s  groups  consisted 
of  Chrysanthemums  only,  some  fifty  varieties.  His  superior  sized  blooms 
showed  the  effect  of  his  judicious  disbudding,  and  the  clear  healthy  foliage 
down  to  the  pots  made  it  evident  that  in  good  bands  a  group  or  Chrysar- 
themums  can  be  presented  to  public  gaze,  without  putting  them  in 
“  petticoats.”  Messrs.  Balchin,  nurserymen,  Hassocks,  sent  a  choice  lot  of 
plants  for  sale,  half  the  proceeds  of  which  was  given  to  the  funds  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Mr.  Hills,  gardener,  and  Mrs.  H.  Huth,  Wykehurst,  Bolney,  had  a  fine  col- 
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lection  of  thirty-six  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  which  would  have  been 
more  interesting  if  they  had  been  named,  ilr.  Stringer  showed  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  twenty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  correctly  named, 
and  all  of  fine  quality.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  exhibit  of  fruit  was  that 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Harding,  gardener  to  B.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Highlands, 
Bolney,  consisting  of  eight  dishes  of  Pears  and  the  same  number  of  Apples, 
all  of  extraordinary  size  and  brilliant  colour.  Mr.  J .  Mitchell,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Maberly;  R.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Major  Sergison  ;  Mr.  Parsons,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Miss  Margison  ;  and  J.  Lingley,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Best,  Esq.,  also 
contributed  to  the  display  of  fruits. 

It  is  but  right  to  mention  that  the  scheme  was  first  suggested  by  Mr. 
Stringer,  gardener  to  R.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Horsgate,  and  much  of  the  success 
attending  the  Show  is  due  to  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance.  Much 
credit  is  also  due  to  Mr.  J.  Tugwell,  who,  not  being  a  gardener,  acted  as 
Hon.  Secretary.  After  all  expenses  are  paid  it  is  hoped  that  from  £10  to 
£12  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cutler  for  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
ion. — R.  I. 


TUPA  FEUILLEI  (LOBELIA  TUPA). 

A  VREY  distinct  plant  is  the  peculiar  Tupa  Feuillei,  and  when  growing 
vigorously,  as  it  does  in  a  few  favoured  districts,  it  is  also  very  handsome. 
It  requires,  however,  a  rather  warm  and  sheltered  position,  and  even  then 


needs  careful  protect'on  in  the  winter,  and  some,  te  make  it  perfectly  safe 
place  it  in  a  greenhouse  at  that  time  of  year.  In  Ireland  it  succeeds  well^ 
especially  in  the  Dublin  Botanic  Gardens,  where  it  has  frequently  attracted 
the  attention  of  visitors. 

Under  cultivation  this  pi  int  attaius  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  even  exceeeding  that,  but  it  is  often  seen  not  more  than 
3  feet  high.  Its  flowers,  which  are  bright  red,  wi'h  the  apex  of  the 
corolla  strongly  recurved,  are  produced  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  form  a  dense  spike.  It  is  a  late- 
flowering  plant,  being  frequently  at  its  best  in  September,  or  even  in 
October.  The  woodcut,  fig.  87,  shows  the  upper  portion  of  a  stem 
greatly  reduced. 

This  Tupa  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  has  been  found  by  several 
botanists  at  various  times.  It  was  found  by  Father  Feuillee  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  him  in  his  journal  :  — 

“  All  this  plant  is  a  most  ready  poison  ;  its  root  yieldeth  a  deadly 
milk,  as  also  doth  its  s'^em  ;  the  odour  of  its  flowers  produceth  cruel 
Sickness,  When  one  handleth  them,  care  must  be  had  not  to  bruise  them 
between  the  fingers  ;  for  if  one  thereafter  rubbeth  his  eyes,  some  of  the 
milk  having  touched  them,  a  man  w  11  surely  lose  his  S’ght,  as  hath  been 


remarked  by  experience.  I  found  this  plant  on  the  mountains  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chily,  as  high  as  37°  of  south  latitude.” 


MARSTON  HOUSE,  FROME. 

Picturesquely  situated  in  a  broad  and  effectively  wooded  valley 
within  two  miles  of  Frome  is  Marston  House,  the  commodious  re.=idence 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork.  It  is  an  oblong  building,  having  a  lofty  con¬ 
servatory  adjoining  the  west  end  and  communicating  with  the  interior 
through  the  spacious  ball-room,  and  the  lemon  scent  of  a  luxuriant  and 
floriferous  Magnolia  grandiflora,  about  40  feet  high,  and  seeured  to  the 
wall  (south  front)  close  by,  perfumes  the  air.  The  view  from  the  south- 
front  terrace,  whence  the  velvety  lawn  runs  with  a  sharp  declivity  towards 
the  park,  is  a  delightful  one  ;  but  more  delightful  still,  and  varied,  too, 
is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  series  of  terraces  ascending 
to  the  grounds  in  the  direction  of  the  flower  garden  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  Glancing  downwards  from  this  elevated  position,  several  neat 
slopes  and  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  thereto  are  seen,  and  the  well- 
filled  vases  bright  with  a  variety  of  colours  on  each  side.  In  the  near 
distance  are  the  home  woods  with  the  30-acrcd  lake  showing  between, 
and  east  and  southward,  thence  the  finely  timbered  parks  of  Longleat 
and  Badmintm,  the  seats  respectively  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath  and  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort. 

The  grounds  and  park  are  charmingly  undulated  and  wooded  with 
lofty  Pines,  majestic  Oaks,  spreading  Beech,  Yew,  Portugal  Laurel,  &c. 
The  most  noticeable  of  these,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  great  spread 
of  luxuriant  branches  and  massive  trunk  as  by  reason  of  the  peculiar 
formation  and  character  of  the  latter,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Eeglish 
Yew.  Many  years  since  a  series  of  suckers  would  appear  to  have  sprung 
up  from  the  base  of  the  tree  all  around  it  in  the  most  regular  manner 
imaginable,  and  at  about  an  equal  height  from  the  ground  have  effected 
a  perfect  union  with  the  horizontal  branches  as  well  as  with  one  another 
in  their  growth  upwards.  The  fusion  of  the  perpendicular  as  well  as  the 
horizontal  branches  impart  to  the  trunk  thus  formed  the  appearance  of  a 
large  fluted  column.  This  very  interesting  tree  stands  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well-kept  lawn  opposite  the  south  front  of  the  mansion.  Before 
leaving  the  ground  I  may  remark  that  banks  and  underwood  of  the 
common  Laurel,  which  we  cut  over  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  a 
knife  at  about  3§  feet  from  the  ground,  presents  one  even  surface  of  this 
hardy  evergreen,  and  forms  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  capital  cover  for  game. 

The  flower  garden  occupies  a  high  but  sheltered  situation  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  and,  being  large,  it  requires  a  good  number  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  to  furnish  the  numerous  beds  which  it  contains.  Plants 
of  the  old  Perilla  nankinensis,  Ricinus  in  variety,  and  other  plants  of 
like  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  when  contrasted  with  the  masses  of 
scarlet,  white  pink,  blue,  purple,  and  other  shades  of  colour  which  have 
been  tastefully  arranged,  are  very  effective,  especially  so  when  viewed 
from  the  interior  of  the  flowery  bower  close  by.  This  effect  just  now 
(the  middle  of  October)  is  heightened  by  the  leaves  of  the  various  trees. 
In  addition  to  this  flower  garden  there  are  some  effective  ‘’carpet  beds  ” 
on  the  green  sward  in  front  of  the  conservatory. 

The  kitchen  gardens,  in  which  the  plant  (except  the  conservatory)  and 
fruit  houses  are  situated,  are  very  hilly,  average  s'ze,  and  well  stocked  with 
a  good  selection  of  admirably  grown  winter  vegetables  and  fruit  trees, 
among  the  former  being  fine  '.breadths  of  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Winter  Greene,  Celery,  &c.,  including  a  good 
border  of  beautifully  curled  Parsley,  evidently  a  first-rate  and  weU- 
selected  strain  ;  and  a  short  distance  off,  climbing  up  a  12  feet  wall,  are 
some  plants  of  a  hybrid  Bean,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Osborne’s 
Forcing  and  the  Champion  Runner  Bean,  and  which  promises  to  supersede 
in  quality  and  quantity  the  produce  of  bith  its  parents.  But  I  must  not 
anticipate  coming  events  by  saying  any  more  respecting  this  “new 
comer,”  further  than  remarking  that  it  is  in  good  hands,  and  that  there  is 
a  good  batch  and  variety  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  winter-flowering 
plants  close  by. 

The  glass  houses  consist  of  several  plant  and  fruit  houses,  hot-water 
pits  as  well  as  cold  ones,  and  frames.  The  emservatory  was  gay  with  a 
variety  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  Of  the  latter  large  and  grandly 
flowered  plants  (about  12  feet  high)  of  pink,  white,  and  scarlet  Pelar¬ 
goniums  neatly  trained  up  the  division  wall  of  the  house  and  mansion 
deserve  passing  notice,  as  also  do  the  plants  of  Plumbago  capensis,  which 
furnish  the  pillars  so  effectively,  and  the  flowering  shoots  of  Tacsonia 
exoniensis,  which,  depending  gracefully  from  the  roof,  gives  elegance  and 
fin’sh  to  the  house.  In  one  of  the  greenhouses  I  noticed  a  well-grown 
and  finely  flowered  batch  of  tuberous -rooted  Begonias,  both  doubles  and 
singles  being  well  represen’ed.  Among  the  latter  varieties  Dr.  Masters 
was  conspicuous  as  much  on  account  of  its  immense  spikes  of  flowers  and 
free-flowering  disposition  as  by  reason  of  the  great  size,  form,  substance, 
and  colour  (dark  red  crimson)  of  its  flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.’s  many  excellent  v-rieties  of  this  fast- 
gaining  favour  species  of  Begonias.  White  double  Primulas  on  shelves 
near  the  glass,  winter-flowering  Pelargoniums  (a  houseful),  Calanthes 
Veitchii  and  another  variety  of  this  useful  Orchid,  with  flower  spikes  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  thumb  proceeding  freely  from  the  pseudo- bulbs,  Poin- 
se'tias,  Cypripediums,  and  perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  are  also  grown 
largely  and  well  at  Marston.  In  addition  to  the  plants  enumerated  above 
there  is  an  ordinary  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which 
include  some  good  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  and  Crotons  of  a  decorative  character, 
and  Gardenias  luxuriating  in  a  hot- water  pit,  and  Tea  Roses  in  a  raised  pit 
(see  page  324  of  this  Journal)  in  one  of  the  forcing  houses  deserve  a 
passing  referen  e. 
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Several  fruit  houses — viz.,  vineries  and  Peach  houses— are  being 
cleansed,  the  borders  seen  to,  and  the  trees  pruned,  &c.,  in  readiness  for 
being  force!  later  on.  In  the  late  vinery  I  noticed  some  admirably 
finishei  bunches  of  B'ack  Alicante  and  Mrs.  Pearson  Grapes,  and  in 
another  house  close  by  the  last  of  a  good  Melon  crop — fine  fruits  of  Hero 
of  Lockinge. 

In  concluding  the  foregoing  remarks,  which  are  merely  a  synopsis  of 
the  place,  and  written  entirely  from  memory,  I  need  only  sa)'  that  Mr. 
William  Igguldon  presides  over  the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Marston  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  and  that  he  there 
practises,  so  for  as  circumstances  permit,  that  which  he  has  from  time  to 
time  so  lucidly  described  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
— H.  W.  Wakd. 


RETURNING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOMS. 

“  F.  H.  G.,”  on  page  162,  recommends  Mr.  J.  Freeman  to  give  away 
his  blooms  after  exhibition,  and  asks,  Why  want  them  back  ? 

The  question  of  returning  cut  flowers  after  exhibitions  are  over  is  to 
be  looked  at  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  grant  with  “  F.  H.  G.”  tha.t  it  is 
a  great — I  had  almost  written  the  greatest — pleasure  to  give  away  the 
blooms  after  exhibition,  but  certainly  there  are  limits  to  this.  Let  me 
just  note  a  few  position®.  “F.  H.  G.”  alludes  to  Roses.  All  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  would  be  useless  to  an  exhibitor  after  standing  the  test 
of  a  few  hours’  exhibition.  Not  so  some  of  the  Teas ;  these  stay  better 
than  their  relatives,  and  have  before  now  lived  to  fight  and  win  at  other 
exhibitions.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  that  unless  leave  has  been  given  to 
the  secretary  to  give  away  the  blooms  they  should  be  returned.  Should 
the  exhibitor  be  present  in  person,  by  all  means  I  recommend  him  to  give 
away  all  Hybrid  Perpetuals;  their  brilliancy  and  beauty  will  be  gone,  and 
only  the  wreck  of  past  greatness  is  to  be  seen  on  the  following  day. 
They  will  be  cared  for  by  the  recipients  far  more  than  by  the  owners, 
who  like  to  view  their  favourite  flower  in  the  first  blush  of  beauty  ;  but 
there  may  be  Teas  that  the  exhibitor  might  desire  to  retain  in  hope  of 
again  exuibiting,  and  without  the  permission  to  give  I  think  they  are 
better  reserved.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage  a  niggardly  spirit  in 
giving  flowers.  In  my  own  case  I  daily  cut  all  blooms  of  the  Rose  (with 
rare  exceptions)  and,  reserving  a  few,  send  out  to  others  less  fortunately 
situated  a  basket  of  what  a  recipient  once  called  “lumps  of  delight.” 
Yet  I  can  believe  that  in  the  matter  of  some  flowers  the  practice  of 
secretarial  giving  should  not  be  carried  out. 

The  question  has  cropped  up  apropos  of  Chrysanthemums.  I  have 
no  great  experience  of  them,  but  I  judge  that  they  are  far  more  staying 
than  Roses,  and  that  many  of  the  blooms  exhibited  to-day  might  with 
success  present  themselves  in  competition  to-morrow.  Never  having 
exhibited  them  I  cannot  say,  but  if  I  am  right  it  is  possible  that  the 
exhibitor  might  find  himself  beaten  the  following  day  by  some  of  his  own 
flowers  !  Unfortunately,  as  I  know  all  the  askers  for  blooms  are  not 
“  modest  young  men  and  maidens  ”  ignorant  of  flowers,  but  are  occasion¬ 
ally  keenly  alive  to  personal  advantages — to  wit,  the  possibilities  of 
re-exhibition,  or  in  the  case  of  Rose  blooms  the  possiSsle  buds  that  maybe 
obtained. 

Take  another  flower,  the  Aster.  This,  certainly  in  the  case  of  German 
Asters,  is  capable  with  careful  treatment  of  enduring  two  or  more  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Further,  if  a  German  Aster  be  thoroughly  opened  it  will  perfect 
its  seed  after  exhibition  if  properly  attended  to.  Hence  if  such  blooms 
were  given  away  an  irreparable  toss  might  be  inflicted  on  the  owner. 

I  think  I  have  written  enough  to  show  that  giving  away  the  blooms 
after  exhibition  should  never  be  done  by  the  secretary  except  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  owner,  and  as  I  have  written,  perhaps,  somewhat  egotistically, 
which  I  could  hardly  avoid,  let  me  subscribe  myself  on  this  occasion  as — ■ 
A  Lover  op  Flowers. 


CHILWELL  NURSERIES. 

Like  many  others  interested  in  Chrysanthemums  I  was  last  week 
induced  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old-established  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Son®,  at  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham,  and  there  found  a  bright 
and  beautiful  display  of  that  autumnal  flower,  nearly  every  shade  of 
colour  being  represented  in  the  many  striking  and  valuable  varieties 
grown,  upwards  of  one  thousand  plants  being  tastefully  arranged  in  one 
of  the  large  span-roofed  plant  houses,  which  was  indeed  well  worth 
seeing.  Exceptionally  good  were  many  of  the  Japanese  varieties,  Source 
d’Or  being  very  noticeable.  Amongst  the  Pompons  Model  of  Perfection 
and  Snowdrop  may  be  specially  mentioned  as  being  well  grown  and 
flowered.  These  are  two  charming  varieties  for  affording  plenty  of  flowers 
for  cutting,  as  well  as  being  exceedingly  I'ght  and  effective  for  grouping. 
In  the  incurved  section  all  the  leading  varieties  are  grown,  and  many  fine 
examples  of  good  culture  were  noticeable.  Another  interesting  feature  in 
connection  with  this  establishment  at  the  present  time  is  a  long  lean-to 
house  (100  feet  in  length)  filled  with  flowering  Pelargoniums,  wh'’ch  as 
regards  profusion  and  high  colour  of  flowers  surpass  anything  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  seen,  even  at  midsummer.  They  consist  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Chilwell  strain,  having  nearly  all  been  raised  there.  The  trusses  of 
many  of  them  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  crown  of  a  man’s  hat,  and  many 
of  the  individual  blooms  show  a  considerable  margin  when  placed  under 
a  half-crown  piece.  The  plants,  though  not  arranged  very  closely  together, 
are  wholly  concealed  beneath  the  mass  of  blooms,  and  when  viewed  from 
one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other  there  is  nothing  approaching  sameness  ; 
the  colours  are  so  artistically  blended  that  the  most  capricious  as  regards 
such  matters  would  have  pronounced  the  displiy  faultless.  No  such 


variety  of  colours  could  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  plants,  either  in  or 
out  of  doors,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  White,  red,  pink,  Llac,  rose, 
rosy-red,  scarlet,  light  and  dark  crimson,  magenta  salmon,  and  purple 
crimson  are  only  a  few  of  the  shades  which  might  be  enumerated.  Such 
a  display  as  that  indoors  at  Chilwell  would  quite  compensate  anyone  fer 
any  trouble  taken  to  produce  it.  Many  of  the  new  varieties  yet  to  be  sent 
out  are  superior  to  any  of  the  varieties  distributed.  A  large  number  cf 
unnamed  seedliiigs  are  prominent  in  this  splendid  collection.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  a  word  upon  the  splendid  Dendrobiums  which  are 
to  be  found.  They  consist  of  Dendrobium  crassinode,  D.  Wardianum, 
D.  Devonianum,  Ac.,  all  remarkably  well  grown  in  small  shallow  pans. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  of  large  s'ze,  and  being  thoroughly  ripened,  owing  to 
their  being  suspended  close  to  the  glass,  and  promise  to  produce  flower 
spikes  from  every  joint.  Odontoglossums,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Eucharis 
Candida,  and  Eucharis  Sanderi  are  well  grown,  as  are  also  Uardenias. 
— J.  H.  Walker. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Work  in  the  vegetable  garden  is  not  now  very  pressing,  and  where 
there  is  much  to  be  done  elsewhere,  such  as  in  the  pleasure  grounds, 
where  cutting  and  planting  may  have  to  be  done,  the  kitchen  garden 
hands  may  be  employed  without  interfering  with  the  work  here. 

New  Ground. — Where  new  vegetable  gardens  have  to  be  formed  or 
additional  poitions  taken  in,  now  is  the  time  to  push  on  with  such  work. 
Old  corners  which  may  have  been  neglected  and  become  overgrown  with 
weeds  should  have  the  surface  grubbed  up,  burned,  and  then  trenched  to 
the  depth  of  2  feet  or  more.  Such  ground  as  this  never  fails  to  produce 
good  vegetables  for  a  number  of  years.  All  alterations  in  the  existing 
quarters  should  be  proceeded  with,  such  as  throwing  two  small  pieces  into 
one,  shifting  a  pathway  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the  walks 
should  also  be  attended  to.  No  kitchen  garden  walk  should  be 
narrower  than  6  feet,  but  it  is  no  advantage  to  have  them  much  wider 
than  this  for  practical  purposes.  Where  they  have  been  much  used 
during  the  summer  they  may  have  become  quite  flat  in  the  centre,  and 
when  wet  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  dry  place  to  walk  on,  and  in  such 
cases  the  centre  should  be  raised  from  I  inches  to  6  inches  higher  than 
the  sides.  A  good  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  pick  the  whole  surface  of  the 
walk  up,  throw  the  good  surface  material  to  each  side,  then  round  up  the 
middle  with  rough  clinkers,  broken  bricks,  or  stones,  and  put  the  surface 
material  back  again.  We  do  not  like  walks  with  sharp  ridges  along  the 
centre,  but  prefer  them  rounded  for  comfortable  walking.  Stone  edgings 
or  tiles,  which  may  require  putting  straight,  should  have  attention  before 
the  path  is  done.  Where  the  edgings  are  of  wood  renew  decayed  parts, 
and  Box  should  be  taken  up  and  relaid  if  it  has  attained  any  great  size. 
Of  all  edgings  in  a  vegetable  garden  none  harbour  the  slugs  so  much  as 
Box,  and  the  larger  it  is  the  better  it  is  for  them,  but  when  kept  in 
narrow  and  dwarf  lines  the  evil  is  not  so  great. 

Burning  Refuse. — This  is  a  portion  of  our  December  work,  as  the 
ashes  are  so  useful  for  many  vegetables  in  the  early  8{  riug.  Prunings  are 
carefully  collected  for  the  purpose,  and  so  are  all  the  old  vegetable  stems 
which  will  not  decay  for  manure,  and  besides  these -there  are  always 
quantities  of  refuse  which  can  be  disposed  of  by  burning  better  than  in 
any  other  way.  When  a  fire  has  once  been  set  going  a  few  barrowloads 
of  soil  or  clay  put  round  or  over  it  will  become  charred  and  make  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  ashes.  Indeed,  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is  often  as 
beneficial  as  some  of  the  artificial  manures. 

Protection.— Vroiectin^  material  must  now  be  at  hand  to  place  over  all 
half-tender  vegetables,  but  it  is  much  better  to  take  it  off  or  on  as  the 
weather  may  dictate  than  have  permanent  protection.  The  hardier  all 
vegetables  can  be  kept  the  better  if  they  have  to  be  preserved  until  well 
into  spring. 

Lettuce,  Endiee,  and  CauUfloivers. — These  and  other  plants  in  frames 
should  have  the  lights  taken  off  on  fine  days  and  be  well  ventilated  all 
night  when  there  is  no  frost.  Where  any  of  the  plants  show  a  disposition 
t )  damp  off  put  some  sharp  dry  ashes  around  the  stem®.  When  mats  are 
placed  over  the  glass  at  night  do  not  allow  the  coverings  to  remain  on  flu- 
into  the  day  or  put  them  on  before  it  is  becoming  dark  at  night,  as  the 
days  are  so  very  short  now  and  the  nights  so  long  that  to  increase  the 
t'me  of  darkness  by  covering  when  it  is  not  wanted  will  make  the  plants 
tender. 

Forcing  Vegetahlcs. — This  will  now  be  general,  and  good  batches  of 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  Asparagus  should  be  put  into  heat  at  once  if  the 
produce  is  desired  by  the  end  of  the  month.  The  best  modes  of  forcing 
have  been  so  often  detailed  in  these  pages  that  we  will  not  enter  fully  into 
the  mat'er  here,  but  wherever  good  roots  can  be  used  it  will  be  found  that 
one  and  all  can  be  forced  freely,  and  will  prove  very  remunerative.  So  far 
we  have  found  roots  force  wonderfully  well  this  autumn,  and  this  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  to  their  being  so  thoroughly  matured.  Kidney  Beans 
are  now  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  we  do  not  look  upon  them  as  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  this  month. 

Tomatoes. — Where  no  young  plants  were  propagated  from  cuttings  and 
early  ones  are  wanted  a  pinch  of  seed  should  be  sown  now.  Fill  a  dozen 
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or  more  2-inch  pots  with  a  lis'h^.  sandy  mixture,  put  two  or  three  seeds 
into  each,  and  theu  place  them  in  a  tern  )‘-Tatare  of  Go°  or  70'’,  when  the 
youn^  p’antn  will  soon  appeaiv  'I'hev'  should  then  be  kep*;  in  a  moist 
warm  atmosphere  near  the  gla-s,  and  th^y  w  11  be  useful  plants  early  iu 
the  year. 

liroad  Beans.  —  Where  these  are  valued  very  early  in  the  season  a  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  sown  now.  They  require  a  rich  soil,  and”  if’  kept  from  the  mice 
they  will  be  ready  for  use  some  weeks  earlier  than  any  which  can  be  sown 
in  spring.  We  always  sow  a  few  r  iws  nowin  a  warm  border  and  find 
them  very  useful.  Digging,  trenching,  and  manure-wheeling  are  opera¬ 
tions  which  may  always  be  proceeded  with  at  th’s  season. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Pines. — During  the  next  two  months  it  is  likely  the  weather  will  be 
sunless,  with  cold  nights,  which  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  advance- 
rnent  of  vegetation  ;  yet  in  the  cultivation  of  Pines  r.ipi  1  progress  at  this 
time  of  year  is  not  advisable.  It  is  better  to  rest  contented  with  a  slow 
rate  of  progress  being  made  in  a  steady  uninterrupted  manner,  hen^e 
the  temperature  should  be  lowered  to  iti  minimum  in  each  department, 
which  for  the  fruiting  house  will  range  at  G5°  to  70° ;  successional  houses 
G0°  to  65°  ;  and  for  suckers  56°  to  G0°,  allowing  a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  from 
sun  heat.  The  atmosphere  in  the  hou  e  containing  the  fruiting  plants 
will,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  the  fruit,  require  to  be  of  an 
invigorating  nature,  and  will  need  constant  attention  iu  sprinkling  the 
pathways  and  inoistening  other  surfaces  in  the  house  as  they  become  dry, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  fire  beat  the  syringing  must  be  regulated.  In 
light  airy  houses  the  plants  will  need  to  be  lightly  syringed  at  least  once, 
if  not  twice,  every  day.  This  may  be  safely  done  so  long  as  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  are  not  surcharged  to  an  extent  that  will  affect  the  state  of  the 
soil  around  the  collar  of  the  plants.  Examine  the  plants  by  hand  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  a  week,  and  give  tepid  liquid  manure  abundantly 
to  those  plants  only  which  require  it.  Plants  in  fermenting  beds  do  not 
as  a  rule  require  nearly  so  much  water  as  those  subjected  to  the  heat 
which  arises  from  hot-water  pipes  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  plants  must 
be  looked  over  at  least  once  a  week.  In  successional  houses  and  pits 
where  less  heat  is  applied,  a  moderate  and  equable  state  of  moisture 
should  abound,  and  no  more  fire  heat  be  employed  than  is  indispensable, 
which  coverings  at  night  will  in  a  great  measure  dispense  with,  and 
therefore  these  should  be  employed  whenever  practicable.  See  that  the 
plants  have  the  full  benefit  of  light  in  every  division  by  keeping  the 
gla«s  clean. 

Vines. — Early  House. — When  the  buds  in  the  house  that  was  closed 
last  month  show  signs  of  swelling  the  inside  borders  should  receive 
another  watering,  with  water  only  in  the  case  of  vigorous  young  Vines, 
and  liquid  when  they  are  old  and  require  stimulating.  This  should  be 
applied  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  90°,  and  if  not  already  done  some  good 
fermenting  leaves  and  short  stable  manure  laid  in  heaps  or  ridges  on  the 
borders  will  help  the  surface  roots,  ani  give  off  warmth  and  genial 
moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  reducing  the  necessity  for  hard  firing  and 
incessant  syringing.  Young  Vines  that  have  not  been  forced  early  will 
require  bending  down  to  a  horizontal  position  to  insure  an  even  break 
down  to  the  base  ;  but  old  Vines  that  have  been  some  years  at  work  may 
be  tied  to  the  trellis  immediately  they  are  pruned,  and  will  usually  break 
freely. 

Early  Put  Vines. — Pay  attention  to  fermenting  material  in  pits, 
which  if  every  pot  is  placed  on  a  solid  pedestal  built  from  the  bottom  of 
pit  will  admit  of  frequent  additions  being  made  as  the  heat  declines,  the 
whole  mass  being  turned  over  without  displacing  them,  and  root-action 
will  be  steadier  and  less  liable  to  a  cheek  when  the  pots  are  only  partially 
surrounded  by  the  plunging  manure.  Afford  tepid  liquid  manure  when¬ 
ever  moisture  is  needed,  and  cease  syringing  the  Vines  after  the  bunches 
show,  when  the  final  disbudding  should  be  made,  leaving  the  most 
promising,  with  a  surplus  for  contingencies,  which,  however,  should  be 
nipped  off  before  the  flowering.  Stop  the  growth  a  couple  of  joints 
beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  laterals  below  the  bunch  at  the  first  leaf,  and 
those  beyond  may  be  allowed  to  extend  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
crowding  the  principal  foliage.  Keep  the  temperature  at  C5*  to  70°  by 
day,  5°  to  10°  more  from  sun  heat,  and  00°  to  G5°  at  night,  damping 
available  surfaces  two  or  three  times  a  day.  ° 

Succession  E[ou.'ies. — Take  advantage  of  unfavourable  weather  for 
outside  work  to  get  Vines  pruned,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  early 
pruning  conduces  to  a  strong  and  even  break  when  the  time  arrives  for 
facing.  Iu  dressing  the  Vines  do  not  remove  more  than  the  loose  bark, 
and  wash  with  soap  and  water  in  preference  to  a  composition  which 
leaves  a  thick  deposit.  Thoroughly  cleanss  the  glass  with  water,  the 
woodwork  with  soap  and  water,  and  the  walls  with  limewasb.  Remove 
the  loose  surface  soil,  and  give  fresh  material— lumpy  loam,  with  a  little 
charred  refuse  and  bonemeal. 

Late  Houses.  The  attention  of  growers  has  frequently  been  directed 
to  the  importance  of  starting  the  Vines  and  helping  them  forward  with 
fire  heat  in  the  spring,  as  being  safer  and  more  economical  than  trusting 
to  sun  heat  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  having  to  fire  bar  I 
through  the  .autumn  to  get  the  wood  and  fruit  ripe  or  apparently  so  by 
the  end  of  November,  In  fine  hot  seasons  like  the  past  it  may  answer 
very  well,  but  in  a  cold  wet  season  the  Vines  hold  the  foliage  until  it  is 
displaced  or  liberated  by  a  rapid  depression  of  temperature.  This  sudden 
check  is  not  ripening,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  Grapes,  particularly 
of  such  varieties  as  Lady  Downe’s  and  Mrs.  Pince,  do  not  retain  their 
colour  and  freshness  until  the  time  arrives  for  cutting  in  January,  and 
when  Grapes  begin  to  shrivel  on  the  Vines  it  is  useless  trying  to  keep 
them  in  the  Grape  room  until  May.  This  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those 


who  have  not  hitherto  made  a  start  sufficiently  early  to  insure  a  satis¬ 
factory  result  in  autumn.  All  Grapes  intended  for  keeping  fresh  and 
plump  for  some  months  after  they  are  cut  should  now  be  hanging  on 
leafless  Vines  that  had  completed  their  season’s  growth,  and  ripening  by 
the  end  of  October.  Where  Vines  are  now  in  this  condition  the  Grapes 
will  keep  satisfactorily  with  the  temperature  falling  as  low  as  10°  to  45°, 
with  just  sufficient  fire  heat  to  dispel  damp  and  to  protect  them  from 
frost ;  but  fire  heat  after  the  leaves  fall  must  be  sparingly  applied,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Muscats  and  thin-skinned  varieties  that  soon  begin  shrivelling 
in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere.  In  damp  weather,  when  the  external  air  is 
charged  with  moisture,  the  house  should  be  kept  dry,  cool,  and  close,  and 
when  the  nights  are  clear  and  frosty  light  non-conducting  material  such 
as  scrim  canvas,  or  even  fishing  nets  drawn  over  the  roof,  will  prevent 
radiation  and  so  economise  fire  heat,  while  the  subdued  light  is  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise  to  the  Grapes,  and  certainly  does  no  harm  to 
the  Vines. 

PLANT  HOUSES, 

Heaths. — Such  Heaths  as  Erica  hyemalis,  E .  autumnalis,  and  others 
that  have  flowered  early  and  are  past  their  best  for  decoration,  should  be 
cut  close  back  if  they  are  intended  to  be  utilised  for  the  same  purpose 
another  autumn.  If  they  have  been  in  structures  where  heat  has  been 
maintained,  they  should  not  be  placed  direct  into  the  cold  greenhouse  or 
they  will  be  seriously  checked.  They  should  be  gradually  hardened  to 
greenhouse  treatment,  so  that  they  will  start  into  growth  slowly  but 
naturally.  Plants  that  have  been  in  rooms  for  decoration  are  useless  for 
growing  on  for  another  year.  All  plants  employed  for  such  purposes  are 
better  conveyed  to  the  rubbish  heap  as  soon  as  they  are  removed,  for  they 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  necessary  to  restore  them  to  health.  Young 
plants  in  small  pots  that  are  intended  for  flowering  another  year  must  be 
kept  in  a  light  position  and  as  cool  as  possible,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
excited  into  growth.  Any  plants  that  did  not  show  flowers  and  are 
dwarf  and  bushy  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  These 
plants  should  be  watered  carefully,  taking  care  never  to  allow  them  to 
suffer  by  an  insufficient  supply. 

Epacrises. — These  are  naturally  early  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
season,  and  with  us  will  need  no  warmth  to  bring  them  forward  into 
flower.  Where  these  plants  are  intended  for  early  flowering,  and  are 
pushed  forward  in  gentle  heat  early  in  the  season,  they  need  no  forcing 
in  autumn  to  bring  them  into  flower  ;  but  where  the  directions  given  have 
not  been  carried  out,  and  the  plants  are  in  a  backward  state,  the  eailiest 
may  be  forwarded  in  a  temperature  of  50°.  They  will  advance  more 
rapidly  in  this  temperature  if  lightly  syringed  once  or  twice  daily.  Later 
plants,  especially  those  intended  for  late  flowering,  should  be  kept  cool, 
ventilating  both  day  and  night  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

Azaleas. — Where  these  plants  are  trained  or  closely  tied  annually,  the 
operation  will  have  been  completed  some  time  ago  if  previous  directions 
have  been  attended  to  ;  if  not,  bring  this  work  to  a  close  at  once.  This  is 
often  regarded  as  work  for  the  winter,  and  in  many  gardens  is  not  yet 
touched ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  it  should  always  be  completed  directly 
the  flower  buds  are  formed,  so  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  turning 
outwards  naturally,  which  they  will  not  do  if  tied  after  the  growth  is 
completed  and  has  become  firm.  These  plants  must  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  especially  those  required  for  spring  and  late  flowering.  If  frost 
is  just  excluded  from  them  it  is  all  that  is  really  required.  The  cooler 
they  can  be  kept  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  more  completely  will  the 
plants  rest,  and  flower  and  grow  better  afterwards  when  required  to  do 
so.  All  that  is  needed  to  induce  these  plants  to  rest  thoroughly  is  a  low 
cool  temperature.  To  induce  them  to  rest  by  dryness  at  the  root  is 
ruinous,  and  disastrous  results  are  sure  to  follow.  Water  should  be 
applied  carefully  and  judiciously,  but  at  the  same  time  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  at  their  roots  by  an  insufficient  supply.  Azaleas 
must  never  be  du-t  dry  at  their  roots,  or  these  will  soon  perish.  Plants 
prepared  for  early  forcing  are  already  bursting  their  flower  buds  under 
the  cool  conditions  advised  above,  and  a  week  or  ten  days’  warmth  would 
bring  them  into  full  bloom.  If  forcing  is  done  early  in  the  year  by 
inducing  the  plants  to  make  an  early  growth  very  little  is  needed  at  this 
season,  but  where  plants  have  not  been  prepared,  forcing  will  be  found 
hard  work  now  the  days  are  short  and  sunless.  Where  plants  have  not 
been  prepared,  and  they  are  wanted  in  flower,  excite  them  into  growth  by 
placing  them  at  first  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  and  syringe  them 
twice  daily.  A  good  place  for  them  is  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  leaves 
advised  to  be  made  up  for  forcing  operations.  Before  introducing  these 
plants  into  heat  examine  them  carefully,  and  if  any  thrips  exist  upon 
them  syringe  thoroughly  with  tobacco  water,  softsoap,  and  a  little 
common  washing  soda,  for  this  insect  in  heat  will  multiply  rapidly  and 
soon  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  It  is  much  better  to  destroy 
this  insect  by  the  above  solution  than  by  strong  fumigation,  for  Azaleas 
often  in  this  way  lose  a  very  large  per-centage  of  their  foliage. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

Sweeping  up  and  collecting  leaves  is  the  principal  occupation  at 
present.  Now  that  they  are  nearly  or  quite  all  fallen  some  steps  must  be 
taken  not  only  to  clear  all  the  walks  or  grass  plots  of  them,  but  the 
shrubberies  must  also  be  looked  to,  or  otherwise  the  leaves  will  bo  con¬ 
stantly  blowing  out  from  among  these.  All  the  vacant  or  exposed  fronts 
of  the  shrubberies  may  well  be  lightly  forked  or  dug  over  and  the  leaves 
buried,  while  the  leaves  farther  back  can  be  raked  together  and  buiied 
in  large  holes.  Here  they  will  slowly  decay  and  form  excellent  soil  for 
the  flower-beds  and  other  purposes.  All  the  be>t  of  the  Oak,  Chestout, 
and  Beech  leaves  that  can  be  collected  should  when  dry  be  stored  in  a 
large  heap,  and  wdU  early  next  year  be  available  for  mixing  with  stable 
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manure  and  making  into  hotbeds  for  seed-raising,  striking  cuttings,  and 
other  purposes.  Any  that  are  stored  in  a  large  heap  and  intended  solely 
for  atfording  good  leaf  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  heat  strongly,  but 
should  be  turned  occasionally  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  white 
mould  or  fungus  which  completely  spoils  leaf  soil. 

Planting  Rosea. — November  has  been  very  favourable  for  this  work, 
there  being  little  or  no  rain  to  prevent  its  being  done  well.  The  ground 
for  them  should  be  deeply  dug  and  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  any  soil 
that  has  been  exhausted  either  by  Roses  or  other  plants  shoirld  have  a 
liberal  dressing  of  either  rich  loamy  soil  or  short  manure  well  mixed  with 
it.  Where  climbing  Roses  especially  are  being  renewed,  every  bit  of  the 
old  soil  should  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  compost,  or,  failing  this,  some  good 
garden  soil.  Half  the  failures  of  Roses  against  walls  and  houses  is  due 
to  poverty  at  the  roots.  lu  many  cases  they  are  worse  off  than  plants  in 
pots,  as  the  latter  do  frequently  get  good  top-dressings  and  liberal  supp’ies 
of  liquid  manure.  Those,  then,  who  find  their  climbing  Roses  unhealthy 
should  see  what  either  replanting  in  rich  soil  or  at  the  least  a  surfacing  of 
loam  and  manure  in  equal  parts  will  do  for  them.  If  the  latter  plan  is 
resorted  to  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots  should  be  removed  and  be 
replaced  by  the  fresh  compost,  in*o  which  the  Roses  will  quickly  root. 
Newly  planted  Roses  especially  should  be  mulched  with  strawy  manure, 
and  where  this  may  be  thought  unsightly  it  may  be  lightly  covered  with 
manure.  As  a  further  protection  from  frosts  the  dwarfs,  when  thought 
necessary,  should  have  some  strawy  litter  cr  fern  scattered  over  them* 
Where  Rosas  are  particularly  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  at  once  plant  those  newly  bought  in,  a  better  plan  being  to  care¬ 
fully  and  closely  lay  them  in  where  they  can  readily  be  protected  with 
mats  or  litter,  finally  planting  them  out  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  Do  not,  however,  defer  ordering  the  plants  till  the 
spring,  or  a  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  procuring  the  best  sor's. 

Selcctwn  of  Rosc,s. — Twenty-four  good  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mons. 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Capitaine  Christie,  Etienne  Levet,  Comtessed’Oxford,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Marie  Finger,  General  Jacqueminot,  Senateur  Vaisse,  John 
Hopper,  Franqois  Michelon,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Horace  Verne*-, 
John  S.  Mill,  Charles  Darwin,  Mr->.  Charles  Wood,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Boule  de  Niege,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (Bourbon),  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  Hole.  Of  Teas  some  of  the  best  are  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Innocents  Pirola,  Devoniensis, 
Niphetos,  Rubens,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Madame  Lambard,  Alba  Rosea,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Bravy, 
Adam,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  and  Madame  Willermoz  ;  while  the  in¬ 
valuable  Noisette  Marechal  Niel,  and  Hybrid  Teas  such  as  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Henreich  Schultheis,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Countess  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  Viscountess  Falmouth  should  also  be  included  in  every  collec¬ 
tion.  For  light  soils  we  would  prefer  to  have  all  on  the  Manetti  stock, 
and  for  heavy  on  the  Briar  or  seedling  Briar. 


HE  BEE-KEEPER. 

S) 

q)  f/it' 

A  PRACTICAL  CHAPTER. 

Bee-keepers  are  sometimes  much  p-jzzled  by  seeing  the  inex¬ 
perienced  apiarian  prosper  -while  the  stocks  of  his  more  skilful  neigh¬ 
bour  have  dwindled  away.  But  although  the  experienced  are  thus 
occasionally  defeated  they  are  commonly  successful,  and  are  most 
reliable  for  giving  information.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many 
bee-keepers  with  but  few  years’  experience  who  have' only  had  fair 
seasons  for  their  work  which  has  induced  them  to  form  a  misleading 
confidence  in  their  knowledge. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  no  less  than  seven 
bad  seasons,  the  bees  to  be  kept  alive  had  to  be  fed  throughout  the 
whole  summer,  and  a  large  per-centage  of  these  years  the  stock  had  to 
be  fed  till  the  end  of  June.  Some  of  these  reasons  were,  however,  in 
the  end  good  ones  ;  those  hives  that  had  been  judiciously  fed  and 
otherwise  well  managed  attained  to  great  weight  and  remunerated 
the  owner  for  his  extra  attention,  while  some  apiaries  in  the  same 
seasons  were  totally  decimated.  My  object  in  these  remarks  is  to 
impress  upon  bee-keepers  the  desirability  of  being  always  upon  the 
outlook  against  bad  seasons,  to  have  everything  in  readiness  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  any  emergency,  giving  the  bees  every  advantage,  and  taking 
them  at  the  proper  time.  One  day's  delay  in  feeding  may  render 
abortive  for  the  season  a  hive  that  would  have  been  otherwise  profit¬ 
able  had  food  been  presented  before  egg-eating  and  grub-drowning 
had  taken  place.  Equally  important  is  it  too  that  swarming  should 
not  bo  delayed,  and  that  supers  be  given  at  the  proper  time.  Swarms 
may  be  taken  when  there  is  no  honey  if  they  are  fed,  but  supers 
should  for  various  reasons  not  be  put  on  until  honey  appears,  neither 
should  they  be  delayed  beyond  the  proper  time,  else  they  may  not  be 
completed. 

The  success  of  bee-keeping  depends  greatly  upon  assisting  Nature 
and  attending  in  due  time  to  every'  little  thing  that  conduces  to  the 


well-being  of  the  insect.  It  is  my'  object  at  present  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  general  management  of  bees  and  hive.«,  but  to  point  out 
when  and  how  to  do  little  things  in  cases  which  the  bee-beeptr  finds 
urgent,  yet  is  unable  through  inexperience  to  perform.  Feeding  is  a 
very  important  matter  in  bee-keeping,  which  should  have  been  all 
past  in  September,  but  I  learn  from  private  letters  that  there  are 
still  some  neglected  hives.  A  piece  of  candy  laid  over  the  frames  or 
opening  in  the  cro'wn  of  the  straw  hive  will  tide  over  the  bees  for 
some  time,  but  should  ,  not  be  continued  longer  than  when  syrup  (the 
best  of  all  artificial  food)  can  be  supplied.  Much  sy'rup  is  given  to 
the  bees  by  far  too  thick,  which  causes  it  to  granulate,  and  is  thereby 
lost.  Some  sugars  are  stronger  than  others,  therefore  require  more 
water  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  consistency.  The  usual  way  of 
measuring  or  weighing  is  often  not  satisfactory.  My  ow'ii  plan  is 
to  put  the  sugar  to  be  dissolved  in  the  vessel,  then  pour  water  upon  it 
until  it  is  covered  from  1  to  2  inches,  put  it  on  the  fire,  stir  until 
dissolved,  and  then  boil  for  one  minute  ;  it  is  as  easy  to  boil  the  water 
sugar  combined  as  it  is  to  boil  water  alone. 

There  is  no  difficulty'  to  get  strong  hives  to  feed.  In  a  recent 
article  1  described  my  compound  feeder  which  I  have  found  the  best 
for  ordinary  feeding.  Float  and  dummy  feeders  I  do  not  approve  of  ; 
the  former  is  very  liable  to  kill  bees,  and  the  latter  has  sometimes 
the  same  fault,  with  the  additional  one  of  the  food  being  presented  to 
the  bees  at  the  point  farthest  from  them.  Stimulative  feeding  is 
another  error,  though  of  very  old  date,  but  long  since  abandoned  here. 
What  its  present  advocates  see  in  it  I  know  not,  as  I  have  failed  after 
many  queries  to  elicit  a  single  reply  respecting  its  advantages.  It  is 
with  weak  hives  that  difficulty  is  experienced  to  induce  them  to  take 
food,  and  it  is  for  such  hives  that  tbe  greatest  care  is  required  that  no 
bees  be  destroyed.  The  best  plan  to  feed  such  a  hive  in  moveable 
combs  is  to  pour  the  syrup  from  a  spouted  vessel  (as  recommended 
long  since  by  “  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper  ”)  into  a  comb  slightly 
elevated  until  all  the  cells  are  filled,  first  the  one  side,  then  the  other. 
This  may  be  repeated  until  such  times  as  the  bees  can  be  induced  to 
take  the  syrup  from  a  feeder.  It  is  necessary'  after  the  comb  has 
been  so  filled  that  the  surplus  sugar  should  be  removed  with  a  sponge 
or  soft  cloth,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  comb  be  as  dry  and  inviting  to 
the  bees  as  possible.  In  a  hive  with  fixed  combs  syrup  cannot  be 
administered  with  safety  in  the  same  manner,  but  a  barrel-feeder  with 
a  narrow  tube  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  having  a 
trough  at  the  bottom  sufficient  for  two  bees  only,  may  be  pushed  into 
the  cluster.  This  feeder  is  on  the  fountain  principle,  therefore  will 
not  drip  even  though  the  bees  do  not  sip  the  syrup. 

The  time  that  perplexes  the  bee-keeper  most  in  feeding  bees  is 
when  the  hives  are  at  the  point  of  starvation  during  summer,  when 
they  are  crowded  to  the  door  so  much  that  feeders  cannot  be  readily 
applied  there,  while  it  is  equally  impracticable  to  feed  above,  as  the 
crow’n  of  the  hive  is  covered  with  supers  and  their  coverings.  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  such  cases  and  times  have 
not  been  infrequent  in  the  past,  and  the  hives  often  standing  at  a 
distance  of  some  miles  from  a  house,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
strip  a  lot  of  hives  to  get  crown  feeders  placed,  and  as  injudicious 
to  leave  feeders  at  the  entrances,  which  if  unemptied  might  cause  a 
general  melee  the  next  day.  An  easy  and  safe  method  of  administering 
food  in  such  cases  is  to  have  a  hole  in  the  floor  through  which  a 
thimble  of  perforated  zinc  passes,  and  which  contains  a  small  float. 
Now  fill  any  vessel  with  syrup,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deeper  than  the  thimble,  and  press  it  up  to  the  floor  either  by  blocks 
or  other  fastenings,  such  as  little  fillets  to  receive  the  ears  of  the 
vessel.  This  simple  y'et  effective  feeder  is  admirably  adapted  where 
a  great  number  of  hives  require  feeding,  as  it  can  be  filled  and 
replaced  in  a  few  seconds,  while  the  operator  is  not  annoyed  by'  bees. 
The  ventilating  floor  if  desired  may  have  a  permanent  feeder,  which 
is  even  easier  filled,  as  it  only  requires  to  be  drawn  out  a  little  to  be 
filled,  then  pushed  in,  while  it  is  easy  of  removal  altogether. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  I  would  -warn  people  against  the 
advice  to  feed  bees  inside  the  house,  and  particularly  against  shutting 
in  the  bees  any  time  for  that  purpose,  as  it  simply  means  ruin  to  the 
hive.  Artificial  heat,  too,  in  any  manner  I  have  found  is  disastrous  ; 
it  causes  the  bees  to  separate  and  to  fly  out  when  the  weather  is 
unsuitable,  then  if  the  temperature  is  lowered  many  are  sure  to  die 
when  they  have  isolated  themselves  from  the  cluster.  I  have 
s witnessed  many'  cases  of  artificial  heating,  but  never  saw  any  good 
arise  from  it.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  hive  set  on  fire  that  the 
owner  heated  with  a  warm  brick.  The  brick  did  not  seem  too  hot, 
but  the  material  it  was  wrapped  in  had  become  very  dry,  and  when 
wrapped  up  generated  enough  heat  to  set  fire  to  it,  which  the  owner 
happily  discovered  in  time  to  remove  the  brick. 

I  have  previously  shown  the  dislike  bees  have  to  entering  sections 
having  the  broad  bottom  rail,  and  in  my  last  article  described  a 
section  without  it,  but  which  formed  a  rigid  supc-,  yet  each  easily 
separated  from  one  another.  Since  then  I  have  made  a  slight  altera¬ 
tion  on  the  common  section,  which  serves  the  same  purpose,  reducing 
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the  bottom  rail  to  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  A  small 
staple  is  then  driven  into  each  section,  and  a  wire  passing  through 
these  can  be  lifted  as  one,  while,  if  necessary  to  prevent  them  sepa¬ 
rating,  a  small  strip  of  zinc  or  tin  having  a  tack  in  each  end  may  be 
emploj'ed.  This  I  consider  a  great  improvement,  and  should  lessen 
the  reluctanc}"  of  the  bees  to  enter  them.  They  may  either  be  in  one 
or  in  three  pieces,  with  the  narrow  bar  extra.  I  prefer  the  latter 
plan,  which  also  has  the  advantage  that  they  obviate  the  necessity 
of  crates. 

Dividing  boards  are  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  means  of 
contracting  or  enlarging  a  hive,  etfectual  only  when  close  fitting. 
This  has,  however,  been  departed  from  by  modern  bee-keepers,  who 
advise  that  they  should  not  be  close  fitting,  which  when  so  defeats 
the  object  of  stopping  draught,  which  thej^  were  intended  to  do,  and 
makes  manipulation  more  difficult.  Dividing  boards  should  be  close- 
fitting  and  made  easy  of  withdrawal  by  some  means.  I  effect 
this  by  having  the  divider  an  inch  or  more  short  of  the  wfidth  cf 
the  hive.  At  each  end  and  near  the  bottom  of  this  I  drive  in  a 
staple  to  keep  the  ends  as  much  from  the  sides  of  the  hive  as  will 
not  crush  a  bee.  To  fill  up  this  space  at  each  end  I  use  two  thin 
pieces  of  wood,  the  length  of  the  height  of  the  divider  (these  pieces 
serve  ns  distancers  to  the  frame).  I  now  take  two  pieces  of  iron, 
and  screw  one  end  to  the  divider,  the  other  to  the  upright  piece. 
The  upright  ■when  drawn  up  gives  the  slack  required,  and  the  slightest 
push  dow'n  closes  it  effectually.  The  same  appliance  is  used  for 
regulating  the  floor  either  to  close  it  tight  or  to  give  slack  when  it 
is  to  be  withdrawn,  while  the  floor  is  never  out  of  place,  as  is  the 
case  where  wedges  are  used.  Then  there  is  no  danger  of  killing 
bees,  nor  of  the  floor  falling  from  its  place  'when  manipulating. — 
A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


THE  BRITISH  HONEY  COMPANY. 

The  question  of  providing  a  ready  and  reliable  whc  Dsale  market  for 
honey  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  hitherto  remained  unsolved. 
The  British  Bee-keepers’  Association  has  given  the  matter  consideration 
from  time  to  time,  and  various  { roposals  to  h  rm  dep&ts,  &c.,  have  been 
made,  but  without  result.  The  excellent  honey  harvest  of  1884  has  pro¬ 
minently  brought  forward  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  to  assist 
the  British  bee-keeper  towards  placing  bis  honey  before  the  British  public 
in  a  suitable  form  for  sale. 

Previously  a  large  quantity  of  our  best  home  produce  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  unscrupulous  dealers,  who  have  resorted  to  acts  of  adulteratmn 
for  the  purpose  of  realising  excessive  profit^.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
are  but  few  samples  of  foreign  honey  that  can  be  at  all  compared,  in 
point  of  flavour,  to  that  which  is  produced  in  mo.st  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
but  whilst  the  imported  article  has  been  sent  out  in  the  most  tasteful 
forms,  the  home  produce  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  A  step  has 
now  been  taken  which  promises  to  be  of  considtrable  assistance  to  the 
British  bee-keeper  in  the  disposal  of  Lis  honey,  &c.,  and  also  to  the 
consumer  in  obtaining  our  home  produce  in  its  pure  state. 

A  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  promoting  the  industry  of  bee¬ 
keeping  has  recently  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
‘■British  Honey  Company.”  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Lord  Sudeley, 
who  is  one  of  the  largest  bee-keepers  in  England,  and  a  thoroughly 
representative  board  of  directors  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
Eev.  H.  R.  Peel  (late  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Association), 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Hanbury  Tracey,  M  P.,  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.  (Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Association),  Duncan 
Stewart,  E-q.,  George  Walker,  Esq.,  F.  Zehitmaye,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  T.  B. 
Blow.  The  Secretary  to  the  Company  is  Mr.  J.  Huckle,  the  present 
Secretary  (  f  the  British  Bee-keejoers’ Association.  The  Company  cannot 
fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  public,  and  in  the  interest  of  British  bee¬ 
keeping  we  wish  it  every  success. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Hogg  (fc  Wood,  Coldstream,  Duns,  N.B. — Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock. 


All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.'”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
*  dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 


Resting  Orchids  (B.). — No  general  rule  can  he  given  applicable  to  all 
Orchids,  as  many  of  them  make  their  growths  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  require  correspondingly  different  treatment.  No  evergreen  Orchi  • 
which  does  not  produce  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  rested,  as  this  term  is 
usually  understood  ;  the  supply  of  water  may  be  lessened  ■w’hen  they  are 
ripening  their  growths,  hut  must  not  he  withheld.  The  deciduou-- 
species  can  have  a  distinct  period  of  rest,  not  giving  more  water  thim  is 
needed  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  dust-dry.  The  ordinary  pseudo-bulbous 
Orchids  may  also  be  partially  rested  by  greatly  diminishing  the  water- 
supply,  and  the  best  time  for  this  is  after  the  growths  are  completed  ana 
ripened.  Do  not  force  the  plants,  they  will  stirt  natumlly,  and  then 
encourage  them  by  a  good  temperature  and  plenty  of  water.  From  November 
until  February  is  the  time  at  which  the  majority  of  Orchids  are  rested. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums  ( R.  S.  J.).— It  is  a  bad  time  to  repot  these  P^"ts 
just  now,  whi’e  growth  is  slow  and  the  days  short  and  dark.  It  would  be 
better  if  you  leave  them  until  the  turn  of  the  year.  We  have  potted  at 
this  season  on  many  occasions,  but  the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  in 
watering  the  plants  afterwards  until  the  days  lengthened  and  the  plants 
commenced  growing  and  rooting  freely.  If  you  give  water  carefully  alter 
potting  your  plants  will  sustiin  no  harm;  if  not,  the  foliage  is  ^  ® 

to  become  spotted  and  distigm’ed.  A  good  compost  is  formed  of  nbrj 
loam,  one-seventh  of  cow  manure  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  sutncienc 
coarse  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous.  Drain  the  pots  liberally,  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  into  them.  For  further  particulars  on  this  subject  see 
“  Work  for  the  Week,”  page  471  of  our  issue  for  November  20th. 

Insects  in  Soil  {J.  N.). — The  spreimens  enclosed  were  too  dried  in 
transit  to  us  to  be  named  with  positive  certainty,  hut  they  appear  to  be 
the  grub  or  larvae  of  one  of  the  '■  pot  maggots,”  as  they  are  calleo,  some 
species  of  Otiorhynchus,  probabably  O.  sulcatus.  The  larv®  feed 
autumn  to  spring,  and  the  w  evils  emerge  about  May._ 
destroyed  by  watering  the  soil  with  clear  lime  water,  with  helleboie  tea, 
with  a  w^eak  solution  of  paraffin  or  petroleum,  and  in  other  ways,  ihese 
insects  have,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  crumpled  and  discoloured 
aspect  of  the  Pelargoniums,  which  is  either  the  result  of  defective  root- 
action  or  some  error  in  ventilation.  A  cutting  from  a  shoot  is  ne^ssary 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfactory  examination,  a  solitary  leaf  being  insufficient 
to  suggest  the  cause  of  the  evil  in  this  case. 

Painting  Fruit  Trees  (7. /v.).— If  the  trees  are  infested  with  scale  you 
may  destroy  it  by  syringing  after  pruning  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
compound  —  3  or  4  o/s.  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  hot  soft  water,  and 
adding  thereto  a  fluid  ounce  or  half  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum. 
will  he  much  cleaner  and  more  quickly  applied  than  “  paint,”  and  ■wiU  be 
at  least  as  effectual.  Unless  you  used  the  mixture  too  strong  it  'would  not 
injure  the  buds,  but  they  may  be  easily  damaged  by  want  of  care  in 
dressing  them.  The  trees  may  be  kept  quite  clean  by  the  practice  bow 
and  previously  recommended;  of  course,  keeping  the  trees  healthy  by 
adequate  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  applying  stimulants  as  may  he  needed. 
Undue  drvuess  of  the  soil,  resulting  in  unhealthy  growth,  renders  iriiit 
trees  extremely  liable  to  be  infested  with  insects. 

Hot-'water  Apparatus  Defective  (Frike). — If  we  understand  your  im¬ 
perfect  sketch  correctly  we  think  the  peculiar  heating  of  the  greenhouse  to 
which  you  allude  is  entirely  due  to  the  disposition  of  the  pipes,  as  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  water  to  circulate  or  flow  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  one  pipe  and  then  cross  to  the  other,  unless  there  be  a  connect' on, 
which  we  think  there  ought  to  he  in  the  pipes  of  the  pit  where  it  is  rnarKed 
H,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  being  in  connection  with  return  pipe  joi 
desired  return)  of  the  greenhouse,  which  is  on  a  higher  _ level  than  the 
flow  (or  desired  flow),  which  is  lower  than  the  return  pipe,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  hot  water  leaving  the  flow  and  crossing  over  by  the  ^on- 
nectiou  to  the  return,  and  so  making  its  way  to  the  greenhouse,  as  hot 
water  always  takes  the  highest  level.  The  heating  is  not  satisfactory 
simply  because  the  water  does  not  circulate  freely,  if,  indeed,  at  all.  Either 
you  must  put  a  valve  on  the  connection  between  the  pipes  in  the  pit  at  h, 
and  close  it  so  as  to  make  the  water  rise  by  the  proper  flow  to  the  green¬ 
house,  or  take  up  the  pipes  connecting  the  pit  and  greenhouse,  and  have 
the  flow  highest,  which  even  then  would  not  he  satisfactory,  as  at  the 
point  H  the  flow  and  return  are  on  the  same  level,  and  the  hot  water  may, 
and  most  likely  will,  divide  and  pass  equally  up  the  pipes  to  the  gremi- 
house  to  where  the  highest  point  is  indicated  by  a  stir,  and  the  circiilation 
is  at  an  end.  Put  a  valve  between  the  two  pipes  in  the  pit,  and  close  it 
when  you  wish  to  heat  the  greenhouse,  after  turning  on  the  valve  for  that 
structure. 


Fungus  in  Garden  {J,  L.  IT.). — We  regret  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no 
ready  method  of  destroying  the  fungus  in  the  soil,  and  unless  we  were 
compelled  to  do  so  we  should  not  plant  fruit  trees  in  that  “  particular 
of  the  garden  at  present.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  better  and  safer  plan  can  be 
pursued  than  to  trench  the  ground,  not  necessarily  bringing  much  of  the 
inert  subsoil  to  the  surface,  and  incorporate  with  it  a  very  heavy  dressing  of 
fresh  lime — or  4  bushels  to  each  square  rod  of  30^  yards  not  being  too 
much.  We  should  then  take  a  crop  of  Potatoes  from  the  ground,  and 
possibly  a  second  after  another  dressing  of  lime  and  soot.  These  crops,  if 
good,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  preparation,  and 
the  land  would  afterwards  in  all  probability  be  in  first-rate  condition  for 
fruit  trees.  An  excellent  late  Pear  for  a  wall  is  Josephine  de  Malines.  it 
you  have  space  for  two  trees  you  may  add  Bergamot  Esperen.  "The  cbIv 
way  we  can  suggest  for  effecting  the  desired  exchange  is  to  advertise  what 
you  have  for  disposal,  and  what  you  wish  in  return.  The  terms  of  advei- 
tising  can  be  obtained  from  the  publisher. 


Renovating  Vines  {B.,  Sussex). — We  should  attach  far  greater  impor't- 
ance  to  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  Vines  than  to  the  necessarily  small 
value  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  crop.  We  should  cut  the  bunches  and 
bottle  them  ai  once,  forthwith  commencing  to  improve  the  borders.  As  the 
Lady  Downe’s  are  already  shrivelling  they  will  get  no  better  by  hanging  a 
few  weeks  longer,  nor  get  no  worse  b^y  placing  the  laterals  bearing  the  fruit 
in  water  in  a  room  that  is  not  too  dry  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fruit  may 
freshen  somewhat,  without,  however,  improving  its  quality.  These  remarks 
apply  to  all  the  Vines  but  one — the  Gros  Colman,  on  which  the  crop  is  good, 
and  as  the  quality  of  the  Grapes  will  improve  by  hanging  on  the  Vine  w 
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should  _  let  the  bunches  remain  and  not  disturb  the  Vine  at  present. 
Assuming  there  are  a  fair  number  of  roots  in  the  inside  border  we  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  lifting  all  the  outside  roots,  shortening  some  of 
them,  and  placing  them  in  a  much  narrower  border  of  good  soil,  supported 
by  a  wall  of  turves.  In  this  fresh  roots  would  form  and  extend  rapidly  in 
summer  if  kept  moi>t  by  mulching,  and  the  narrow  border  could  be  made 
wider  as  needed.  In  the  meantime  the  roots  inside  the  house  should  be 
encouraged  by  top-dressings  and  watering  as  needed.  In  the  work  of  lifting, 
a  matter  of  great  mom  nt  is  to  prevent  the  roots  drying.  Good  turfy  loam, 
with  lime  rubbish  and  a  liberal  admixture  of  wood  ashes,  will  be  suitable  for 
the  border,  reserving  manure  for  the  surface.  The  Vines  may  be  pruned 
early  in  Januar}',  and  should  not  be  forced  into  growth  early  next  year. 
They  are  certain  to  be  improved  by  this  treatment,  provided  the  foliage  is 
kept  clean  and  permitted  to  dev,  lope  under  favourable  conditions.  Any 
mismanagement  in  the  house  will  nullify  the  effects  of  the  best  border  that 
can  be  made,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and  commonest  of  errors  is  overcrowd¬ 
ing  the  foliage  and  overcropping  i  nfeebled  Vines.  Fresh  soil  can  be  applied 
to  the  roots  of  the  Gros  Colman  when  the  crop  is  cut  and  the  Vine  pruned  ; 
and  possibly  by  adopting  the  practic;  d-scribed  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson  in 
January  last  this  Vine  may  not  require  lifting  at  all.  We  are  glad  you 
have  found  our  pages  useful,  and  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  assist  you  if 
we  can. 

Tea  Roses  in  Pots  {T.  J.  K.). — With  the  aid  of  the  house  you  describe 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  exp  rienced  in  the  maintenance  of  the  supply 
of  cut  blooms  all  the  year  rouud.  The  amount  of  sunshine  our  Roses  get 
during  the  winter  months  is  very  small,  yet  we  are  rarely  without  a  few 
good  blooms  ;  while  during  October  and  November,  an  J  again  in  the  spring 
months,  we  cut  great  numbers  of  really  fine  fiowers  from  plants  occupying 
a  space  about  equal  to  yours.  From  July  till  late  in  September,  and  this 
season  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  plenty  of  good  Tea  Roses  were  cut 
from  plants  trained  to  warm  walls  and  a’so  planted  in  the  open,  and  during 
that  time  the  plants  in  pots  were  being  rested.  Supposing  your  plants 
woi’ld  be  turned  out  into  a  warm  sunny  ,=pot  early  in  July  then  would  be 
the  time  to  repet  them,  and  dining  the  summer,  if  properly  attended  to  in 
watering  and  syringing  as  required,  they  would  freely  root  into  the  fresh 
soil,  and  when  housed — say,  late  in  September — would  only  require  a  top¬ 
dressing  with  rich  soil,  to  which  a  sprinkling  of  Beeson’s  or  Standen’s 
manure  has  been  added.  They  .'should  also  be  kept  from  flowering  while 
outdoors,  the  removal  of  the  buds  being  discontinued  shortly  before  housing 
the  plants.  Soon  after  being  housed  they  commenced  pushing  out  fresh 
flowering  shoots  all  over  the  plants  and  strong  suckers  are  also  formed. 
Under  fair  treatment  they  are  no  more  liable  to  be  infested  with  green  fly 
than  they  are  in  the  open,  but  it  is  advisable  to  syiinge  them  at  least  once 
a  week  with  the  decoction  recommended  cn  page  324,  or  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  on  page  479,  both  remedies  being  good  preventives  of 
mildew  as  well  as  of  green  fly  and  thrips.  Under  liberal  treatment  the  plants 
would  last  for  eight  years  orlongir,  but  we  prefer  younger  plants,  as  they 
usually  give  the  finest  blooms.  If  you  rested  them  during  the  summer  your 
house  could  be  utilised  for  the  culture  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  or  a 
crop  of  Tomatoe.a,  the  former  being  dried  off  when  the  room  is  again  re¬ 
quire  d  for  the  Roses. 

Spiraea  japonica  {B.  S.  J.) — You  had  better  pot  the  whole  of  your 
clumps  at  once  into  5  and  G-inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  roots. 
One  large  crock  may  be  placed  at  the  base  of  the  pots,  but  for  those 
required  for  late  flowering  this  is  not  important.  They  do  not  need  very 
much  soil  to  grow  them  to  perfection,  provided  the  crowns  are  strong  and 
have  been  well  ripened,  for  upon  this  depends  whether  they  flower  well  or 
badly.  Any  good  fertile  soil  will  do  for  them  ;  but  we  prefer,  where 
obtainable,  good  fibry  loam  to  which  has  been  added  one-seventh  of 
decayed  manure.  In  potting  leave  plenty  of  room  for  water,  for  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  w  ill  be  needed  when  the  plants  are  in  active  growth.  After 
potting  you  may  stand  the  pots  outside  until  the  approach  of  severe 
wmather,  when  they  will  n'^ed  the  protection  of  a  cold  house  or  frame. 
This  is  not  really  necessary  with  those  required  for  late  or  spring  flowering, 
for  they  will  be  safe  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  coal  ashes  and  the  surface 
covered  about  2  inches  deep,  so  as  to  protect  the  pots  from  the  action  of 
the  weather.  Spirmas  are  xierfectly  hardy,  so  that  a  very  little  protection 
to  preserve  the  pots  will  keep  the  crowns  in  perfect  condition.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  n  quired  very  late  we  prefer  giving  them  protection 
under  glass,  for  they  start  naturally  into  growth  early  in  spring,  and  thus 
render  the  w'ork  of  forcing  comparatively  easy.  These  plants  are  easily 
forced  into  bloom  in  a  temxierature  of  G0°  to  G5°,  which  will  be  necessary 
early  in  the  season  ;  later  a  lower  temperature  will  suffice.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  bring  them  forward  after  the  first  batch  or  two  under  slightly 
cooler  conditions,  so  that  they  w  ill  not  become  drawn  up  weakly.  After 
the  plants  have  started  into  growth  they  should  be  given  a  circulation  of 
air  daily  when  favourable.  When  growdh  has  fairly  commenced  the 
plants  should  be  arranged  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  sturdy.  Before  they  come  into  full  flower  giadually  inure  them 
to  cooler  treatment  to  harden  both  the  flowers  and  foliage,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  preserved  in  good  condition  for  nearly  double  the  length  of 
t'me  than  if  fully  developed  in  strong  heat.  If  wanted  very  early  in 
flower  plunge  in  brisk  bottom  heat  and  cover  the  crowns  with  an  inch  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  or  any  other  similar  material  until  they  start  freely,  when 
they  may  be  grown  without  bottom  heat.  Plants  started  early — say  at  the 
present  time — cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  w'ell  as  those  that  are  started 
later  and  brought  forward  under  more  natural  conditions.  Spirteas  should 
never  be  dry  at  their  roots,  and  when  they  have  once  developed  a  quantity 
of  foliage  and  are  showing  their  flowers  stimulants  in  a  weak  state  may  be 
given  freely.  They  must  be  kept  free  from  insects  by  syringing,  fumiga¬ 
tion  being  injurious.  When  in  full  growth  it  is  scarcely  xrossible  to  give 
them  too  much  water. 

Names  of  Fruits  (S.  Taylor). — l,Ecklinville  ;  2,  Grenadier  ;  3,  Grenadier; 
4,  Golden  Pearmain  ;  5,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  G,  Dumelow’s  Seedling.  {A .  J.  Caxsin). 
— The  dark  Apple  is  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  the  pale  one  Dumelow’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  and  the  small  one  is  not  known.  A  new  edition  of  the  “  Fruit  Manual  ” 
has  just  been  published,  and  may  be  had  from  this  office,  price  16s.,  post 
free  16s.  9d.  (G.  Montague). — Winter  Quoining.  {B.  C.  Creswell). — The 
Apple  is  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  the  Pear  Comte  de  Lamy.  {L.  C.,  Somerset). 


— Mannington’s  Pearmain.  (IF.  E.  Mason). — 3,  Golden  Spire;  5,  Corni.^h 
Gilliflower  ;  6,  Pott’s  Seedling.  The  labels  had  come  off  the  other  speci¬ 
mens.  The  small  round  russety  Apple  is  Braddick’s  Nonirareil.  (T.D  ). — 
Your  Pears  are  correctly  named  Delices  d’Hardenpont  and  Beurre  Diel. 
(J.  Iggidden). — Your  Pears  are  correctly  named  BeuneDiel  and  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme.  The  Black  Worcester  and  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  are  per- 
ft  ctly  distinct,  and  there  is  only  one  General  Todtleben. 

Names  of  Plants  {Newton,  Bristol). — Schizostylis  coccinea.  (B.  I.). — 
Celsia  Arcturus. 
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Business  very  quiet,  with  prices  generally  lower.  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  Apples, 
as  also  St.  Michael  Pine.s,  in  heavy  supply.  Kent  Cobs  quiet. 

FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

4  sieve 

2 

6 

to  8 

6 

Oranges . 

..  io‘o 

4 

0  to 

6 

0 

Chestnuts  .. 

,  , 

bushel 

16 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

per  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  .. 

per  100  lbs. 

60 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

•  • 

J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  ft. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Figs  . .  . , 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums  . 

A  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  , .  . . 

..  ft. 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  , .  , . 

•  •  case 

10 

0 

15 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

7 

0 

10 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

8« 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes 

dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . . 

punnet 

0 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

ft. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

, 

4  sieve 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  . .  , . 

dozen 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Potatoes  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Celery  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Scorzonera 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Sf  akale  . .  . .  per  basket 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Cucumbers 

each 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Shallots . 

..  ft. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive  ..  .. 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  ft. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Leeks  . .  . , 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Lettuce  . .  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

1 

6 

IMPORTANT  LITTLE  THINGS. 

FENCES  AND  GATES. 

Especial  notice  has  been  given  to  w'ooden  field  fencing  because 
in  connection  with  most  home  farms  there  is  a  timber  yard,  motive 
power,  and  a  circular  saw.  In  cutting  up  timber  for  estate  work 
each  log  is  turned  to  account  for  various  purposes,  according  to  its 
suitableness,  so  that  there  may  be  no  waste,  and  many  a  rail,  stay, 
pole,  or  post  is  so  obtained  from  odds  and  ends  unfit  for  other 
purposes.  Field  gates,  too,  are  obtained  in  the  same  way,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  neatness,  strength,  and  durability  of  iron  gates  we 
have  a  decided  preference  for  plain  stout  gatis  of  heart  Oak  for  the 
rough  handling  to  which  farm  gates  are  subjected.  An  iron  gate 
is  so  easilj’’  bent  or  twisted  that  with  it  we  are  quite  at  the  mercy  of 
a  careless  carter,  and  that  most  carters  are  very  careless  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  managers  of  home  farms.  But  a  well-made  wooden 
gate  if  well  hung  cannot  easily  get  out  of  order.  We  always  have  a 
stout  sill  put  under  the  surface  between  the  posts — this  with  a 
diagonal  brace  upon  the  gate  ensures  stability  and  prrfect  action  for 
a  long  while.  There  must,  however,  be  no  fastening  of  fence  wires 
to  gate  posts,  or  the  strain  will  generally  be  found  to  pull  the  posts 
out  of  position.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  wire  also  affects 
the  posts  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Our  wooden  field  gates  are  made  in  the  ordinal  y  way  with  five 
or  more  bars,  but  along  the  top  we  have  a  piece  of  angle  iron  with 
a  screw  and  nut  at  each  end  to  pass  through  the  ends  of  the  gate, 
so  as  to  impart  stability  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  woodwork, 
the  iron  angle  forming  a  ridge  to  the  top  of  the  gate,  the  wood  being 
bevelled  to  the  same  angle  as  the  iron,  so  that  no  moisture  can  lodge 
upon  the  gate  top.  Now  that  iron  is  so  cheap  and  trade  competition 
so  keen  iron  fencing  will  supersede  wooden  fencing  when  the  length 
is  considerable,  cheapness  and  durability  both  being  in  favour  of  the 
iron,  the  large  manufacturers  of  iron  fencing  now  undertaking  to 
erect  it,  even  at  long  distances  from  their  works,  “  at  prices  defying 
competition,”  as  a  timber  merchant  dolefully  remarked  to  us  quite 
recently. 

ROADS. 

Considerable  experience  in  road-making  has  taught  us  that  a  foot 
.deep  of  hard  matter  is  sufficient  for  any  road,  provided  the  surface 
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is  kept  sound  and  sufficiently  rounded  to  throw  off  water  at  once, 
and  that  no  provision  of  drains  beneath  the  surface  is  necessary, 
except  to  convey  away  water  falling  upon  the  road.  No  hollows 
must  be  allowed  upon  the  surface,  or  water  accumulates,  and  with 
the  friction  of  wheels  soon  causes  serious  damage.  This  is  the  most 
convenient  season  of  the  year  for  making  and  repairing  roads,  and 
the  cost  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  means  of  obtaining  stone. 
If  this  is  brought  from  a  distance  expenses  soon  mount  up  to  a 
formidable  sum,  and  no  effort  should  be  wanting  to  ascertain  if  suit¬ 
able  matei'ial  cannot  be  obtained  at  convenient  points  near  the  line 
of  road.  We  once  had  to  make  a  road  two  miles  in  length,  and 
although  there  were  no  indications  of  stone  or  gravel  beds  upon  the 
surface,  yet  by  boring  beds  of  gravel  were  discovered  close  at  hand, 
and  a  considerable  saving  effected.  Now,  this  was  soft  sandstone 
gravel,  quite  unsuitable  for  the  surface  of  a  road,  but  answering 
perfectly  beneath  a  surface  dressing  of  hard  gravel  or  broken  stones, 
8  inches  of  the  soft,  covered  with  4  inches  of  the  hard  material, 
being  all  that  is  required  for  an  ordinary  farm  road  or  carriage  drive, 
if  subsequently  due  and  timely  attention  is  given  to  keeping  the 
surface  sound  by  any  necessary  repairs  to  be  done  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  There  is  sometimes  much  wasteful  outlay  upon  this  work, 
through  its  being  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons. 
We  were  recently  asked  to  inspect  an  unfinished  road  upon  which 
£200  had  already  been  expended.  The  puzzled  owner  knew  that  the 
outlay  was  greater  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  did  not  know  why,  and 
yet  the  errors  were  apparent  at  a  glance.  A  track  2  feet  deep  had 
been  excavated  and  filled  with  gravel — fault  one  ;  and  the  work 
had  all  been  done  by  the  day,  and  not  by  the  cubic  yard — fault  two. 
Casual  labourers  employed  by  the  day  upon  such  work  simply 
squander  time,  doing  little  good  either  for  themselves  or  their  em¬ 
ployers,  their  object  being  to  make  the  job  last  as  long  as  possible. 
Tiece-work,  on  the  contrary,  incites  men  to  earnest  effort  ;  they  have 
a  reward  in  view  proportionate  to  work  done,  and  every  one  of  them 
are  bound  to  exert  themselves,  for  there  are  usually  enough  good 
workmen  in  a  gang  to  keep  the  sluggish  ones  up  to  the  mark,  and  it 
is  the  foreman's  business  to  see  that  the  work  is  well  done. 

Gratings  and  drains  are  required  at  frequent  intervals  on  sharp 
gradients.  Thin  cast  iron  gratings  with  narrow  openings  should  not 
be  used,  but  gratings  with  bars  and  frames  thick  enough  to  bear 
the  trampling  of  heavy  horses  and  wheels  of  a  waggon.  Finding  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  such  gratings  from  an  ironmonger,  we 
had  a  wooden  pattern  made  of  a  strong  grating  and  frame,  and 
whenever  a  supply  of  gratings  is  wanted  we  have  simply  to  send  our 
pattern  to  an  iron  foundry  and  have  some  cast.  Glazed  socket  pipes 
should  be  used  for  the  drains,  and  the  size  should  be  from  Cinches 
to  a  foot  in  diameter,  according  to  the  position,  length,  and  gradient 
of  the  drain.  Avoid  long  drains  as  much  as  possible.  Short  drains 
wuth  a  sharp  gradient  invariably  answer  best,  for  they  are  self¬ 
cleansing,  the  water  passing  through  so  quickly  that  stones  or  soil 
cannot  settle  and  eventually  choke  the  drain,  as  so  often  happens 
when  the  gradient  is  fiat. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Live  Stock. — Beasts  forward  in  flesh  have  been  easily  sold  off  grass  to 
the  butchers  at  5s,  &d.  per  stone  of  8  lbs.  dead  weight,  and  we  have  only 
a  few  left.  These  are  put  together  in  a  separate  yard,  and  are  fed  with 
meadow  hay  and  a  mixture  of  crushed  Waterloo  cake,  crushed  oats,  bran, 
and  hay  chaff.  One  or  two  dealers  offered  to  buy  these  beasts  off  the 
grass  ;  but  by  drafting  them  off  somewhat  more  slowly  to  the  butchers  we 
have  realised  the  £2  to  £3  per  bead  profit  that  would  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  dealers  or  middlemen  who  so  obligingly  offered  to  save  us 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  butcher’s  to  see  the  beasts  weighed.  Lean 
stock  are  now  settled  permanently  in  the  yards  for  the  winter,  and  much 
care  has  been  taken  to  stock  each  yard  with  animals  of  a  similar  ao-e  and 
size,  so  as  to  avoid  bullying  and  fighting  as  much  as  possible.  °Three 
cows  have  calved  recently,  affording  a  welcome  addition  of  fresh  milk  to 
the  dairy.  We  repeat  that  upon  the  home  farm  where  a  good  well- 
supplied  dairy  is  of  the  first  importance,  there  should  always  be  some 
cows  to  calve  during  the  winter  months,  or  the  butter  will  certainly  prove 
faulty.  Let  cows  have  a  daily  supply  of  chopped  Carrots  now  as  well  as 
bran  and  the  best  meadow  hay  ;  but  no  cake,  our  object  not  being  to 
fatten  but  to  keep  cows  in  a  good  he.althy  condition,  and  to  sustain  a  full 
flow  of  fresh  sweet  milk  till  about  two  months  or  six  weeks  before  the 
time  of  calving.  Everything  in  connection  with  dairy  farming  has  alwavs 
been  worthy  of  our  best  attention  ;  but  now  and  in  future  it  must  assume 
greater  importance,  for  depend  upon  it  in  future  the  farm  that  pays  will 
before  all  others  be  the  dairy  farm.  We  shall  never  be  over  supplied  with 
milk  and  butter  in  this  country,  and  we  have  only  to  produce  first-class 
butter  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  that  which,  to  our  shame  and  serious 
loss,  is  now  imported  in  such  large  quantities.  We  have  an  excellent 
dairy  woman,  and  so  have  most  managers  of  home  farms,  but  that 
certainly  is  not  the  case  upon  farms  generally.  This  is  one  of  the  matters 
in  which  there  must  be  a  change  for  the  better,  and  it  is  not  difficult. 
Butter  and  poultry  do  much  towards  helping  pay  the  rent  upon  manv  a 
farm.  We  know  one  excellent  farmer’s  wife  whose  only  complaint 
about  her  dairy  is  that  her  butter  is  in  such  demand  that  she  can  hardly 


keep  enough  of  it  for  her  family.  As  usual,  we  have  three  or  four 
heifers  to  calve  next  spring  to  afford  us  the  choice  of  a  good  cow  or  two 
for  the  herd.  This  is  done  every  year  to  keep  up  a  full  herd,  and  to 
pass  out  failing  or  barren  cows  in  good  time  for  a  summer  run  upon  grass 
to  fatten  for  sale  in  autumn. 


PEICKLY  COMFREY. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  remarks  on  Prickly  Comfrey.  My  expeiience 
differs  from  yours.  My  horses  eat  it  freely,  especially  m  the  spring, 
after  being  kept  on  dry  food  during  the  winter.  It  has  grown  very 
on  my  light  soil  during  the  last  two  years.  But  beyond  a  change  of  food 
I  cannot  find  what  advantage,  if  any,  it  is  to  animals.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  are  its  characteristics  or  properties  1—  H.  N. 

[We  here  give  analyses  of  Prickly  Comfrey,  Rye,  and  some  Grasses, 
in  order  that  you  may  see  the  actual  qualities  good  and  bad  of  Prickly 
Comfrey  and  its  relative  value  especially  to  Meadow  Grass  for  feeding 
purposes. 


Italian 

Smooth 

Rough 

Prickly 

Green 

Rye 

Meadow 

Meadow 

Comfrey 

Rye. 

Grass. 

Grass. 

Grass. 

Water . 

89-2 

76  0 

73-4 

14-3 

143 

Albuminoids . 

1-4 

8  S 

3-6 

89 

8  4 

Carbo-hydrates . 

62 

10-4 

12  1 

36-8 

St-4 

Fat . 

_ 

0-8 

10 

2-3 

S  2 

Crude  Fibre . 

1'8 

7-9 

7-1 

326 

82  6 

Ash . 

1-4 

16 

2-8 

8-1 

7  1 

100-0 

100-0 

100  0 

1000 

100  0 

These  analyses  are  by  Professor  Fream,  who  says  of  Prickly  Comfrey, 
“  That  it  has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as  Green  Mustard,  Mangold, 
or  Turnip  tops.  Being  a  very  deep-rooted  plant  it  is  far  less  liable  than 
plants  of  more  superficial  growth  to  be  affected  by  drought,  and  it  is 
therefore  being  cultivated  in  India.”] 


Webb  &  Sons’  Stand  at  the  Bieminoham  Cattle  Show. — The 
centre  bay  of  the  gallery  at  the  Bingley  Hall  Show  is  occupied,  as  usual, 
by  Messrs,  Webb  &  Sons,  the  well-known  seed  growers  and  manure  manu¬ 
facturers,  with  a  magnificent  and  extensive  display  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  produce,  raised  from  their  celebrated  varieties  of  seeds, 
which  are  as  popular  for  yielding  marvellous  crops  of  unsurpassed  quality 
as  for  producing  specimens  that  are  invariably  successful  in  open  prize 
competitions.  Recent  awards  to  the  produce  of  Webbs’  seeds  include 
no  less  than  thirty-two  first  and  other  prizes  at  the  Birmingham  Show 
now  being  held,  the  Prince  Consort’s  cup,  presented  annually  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  important  prizes  in  Australia,  the  champion  cup  open  to 
E  ngland  and  Wales,  the  whole  of  the  prizes  for  roots  and  grain  at  the  Norwich 
Show,  together  with  champion  cups  and  first  prizes  at  all  other  leading 
shows  and  competitions  ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  prize  medal  awarded 
at  the  late  International  Exhibition,  London,  for  the  excellence  of  Webbs’ 
seeds  for  the  farm  and  garden.  The  total  value  of  the  prizes  won  with 
Webbs’  roots,  cereals,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  over  £18,000,  and  many  of  the 
prize  crops  and  specimens  were  grown  with  the  aid  of  Webbs’  bone 
manures. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Ringdoves  and  Small  Birds  in  the  Same  Cage  {E.  S.). — You  can,  of 
course,  keep  “  ringdoves  ”  (do  you  not  mean  collared  doves  ?),  canaries,  and 
love  birds  in  the  same  cage  ;  but  if  you  want  the  former  to  look  clean  and 
comfortable  you  will  not,  for  the  small  birds  are  so  much  lighter  and  more 
active  that  they  are  sure  to  soil  the  plumage  of  the  doves  by  dropping  on 
them.  Then  you  would  find  it  rather  expensive,  for  the  doves  would  not 
eat  anything  else  when  they  could  get  canary  seed,  and  they  have  large 
appetites. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.61°  32'40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

d  A.M. 

IN  TUB  DAY. 

B 

"S 

os 

1884. 

November. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32« 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  ...... 

23 

30.1.53 

35.9 

34.2 

N.W. 

40.8 

42  4 

33  6 

63.6 

27.8 

— 

Monday  ....'.. 

24 

30.120 

3>.0 

33.9 

N.W. 

39  8- 

38.7 

27.9 

41.3 

21.8 

0.010 

Tuesday . 

25 

30.275 

27.7 

27.5 

N. 

39.2 

3i.4 

25  3 

39.4 

21.4 

— 

Wednesday  .. 

20 

30.295 

33.9 

339 

S.W. 

38.4 

43.7 

27.7 

S3.1 

25.3 

— 

Thursday  .... 

27 

30.178 

42.8 

40.9 

N.W. 

38.8 

48.2 

33.8 

63.0 

30.2 

0.016 

Friday . 

28 

29.817 

41.2 

38.8 

W. 

40.2 

48.1 

39  9 

50.1 

34.2 

— 

Saturday  .... 

29 

29.765 

35.1 

34.2 

N, 

39  8 

4J.2 

3J.8 

60.1 

27.2 

— 

30.086 

35.9 

34.8 

39.0 

42  5 

31.3 

52.9 

26  8 

0.026 

REMARKS. 

28rd. — Fine  all  day,  cold  night. 

24th. — Foggy,  slight  sleet  at  11.45  a.m.,  and  occasionally  aftervard.^. 
25th. — Fog  early,  and  slight  fog  aU  day,  otherwise  bright  but  very  cold. 
26th. — Fine  and  bright. 

27th. — Fine  and  generally  bright,  slight  shower  in  evening. 

28th. — Fine. 

29th. — Dull  early,  fair  after,  rather  fine  sunset. 

Another  dry  and  very  cold  week. — G.  J.  Symoxs. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

11 

Th 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  Mr.  Stevens’  Rooms,  Covent  Garden, 

12 

P 

Qiiekett  Club  at  8  P.sr. 

IS 

s 

14 

sun 

3ed  Sunday  in  Advent, 

15 

M 

16 

TU 

17 

W 

Society  of  Arts  at  8  P.M. 

NOTES  ON  PEAS. 


OE  Peas,  as  for  many  other  crops,  the  season 
of  1884  has  been  a  very  trying  one.  We  must 
hope  even  this  exceptionally  dry  season  may 
aid  us  in  the  future,  and  we  must  do  as  Mr. 
Taylor  did  with  the  failings  in  his  Vine  borders, 
endeavour  to  profit  thereby.  We  have  not 
suffered  much  in  either  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  Peas,  for  we  have  a  convenient  and  plentiful 
supply  of  both  soft  and  spring  water,  but  the 
latter  is  not  so  beneficial,  as  it  is  always  cold  and  very  hard. 
Such  a  season  as  the  past  will  prove  to  gardener  and  em¬ 
ployer  alike  the  great  benefit  of  having  an  abundant  supply 
of  soft  water,  especially  now  that  inside  Vine  borders  are 
on  the  increase.  Our  principal  rain  supply  runs  beneath 
the  floor  of  two  sheds  abutting  on  two  furnaces,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  always  being  well  aired.  This  would  appear 
to  be  of  no  small  moment,  as  the  effects  of  different  water 
were  very  marked. 

One  lesson  is  to  extend  our  practice  of  having  most  of 
the  trenches  intended  for  Peas  prepared  now,  or  not  later 
than  January.  For  many  reasons  such  work  is  often  a  con¬ 
venient  course  at  this  time,  and  if  they  are  filled  with  strong 
fresh  loam  there  is  sufficient  time  for  the  rough  grass  to 
decay ;  and  where  crushed  hones  are  largely  used  the  soil 
is  also  the  better  for  the  extra  few  months.  This  being  done, 
we  usually  spread  a  layer  of  cow  manure  along  the  rows. 
The  covering  of  manure  and  the  finer  soil  towards  the  top 
are  worked  well  together.  In  the  south,  where  most  of  the 
sowings  are  made  earlier  than  with  us,  we  would  advise  the 
trenches  to  be  prepared  proportionately  earlier.  Another 
advantage  in  this  system  is,  that  owing  to  the  heavy  rains 
during  winter  and  spring  the  ground  is  thoroughly  moist  all 
through,  and  with  a  covering  of  spent  bark  is  almost  drought- 
proof. 

We  protect  any  variety  which  may  be  somewhat  tender 
by  placing  pieces  of  glass  over  the  seed,  and  no  good  seed 
ever  fails  to  germinate.  In  the  absence  of  glass  we  often 
use  narrow  boxes  raised  a  little  at  one  side.  When  birds 
are  troublesome  we  place  lengths  of  ordinary  wire  netting, 
pressing  the  top  together  to  form  a  sort  of  ridge,  which  also 
checks  the  cold  winds.  Besides  this,  however,  we  fence 
them  in  with  a  row  of  short  sticks,  and,  like  most  people, 
use  as  many  Spruce  boughs  as  can  be  had.  We  may  here 
say  that  we  endeavour  to  provide  sticks,  &c.,  as  early  as 
possible;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  long  sticks  to  Peas  at 
first,  though,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  it  is  a  safe  plan  to 
stick  Peas  three  and  four  times  as  they  grow,  according  to 
height.  Nor  is  there  much  gain  in  using  the  same  rods  two 
seasons,  seeing  that  during  the  second  year  in  use  they  are 
apt  to  he  affected  by  fungus. 

Fortunately  the  varying  fancies  as  to  the  flavour  and 
height  of  varieties  may  easily  be  satisfied,  for  the  number 
of  forms  is  great,  and  the  difference  considerable.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  Ne  Plus  Ultra  still  heads  the  list  as  a  late 
variety,  many  improvements  have  resulted  from  careful 
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hybridising.  Circumstances  are  great  rulers  with  regard  to 
Pea  culture  ;  small  or  large,  high  and  low  gardens  have  all 
to  be  studied.  We,  however,  give  decided  preference  to  tall 
varieties,  some  of  wEich  often  reach  9  to  10  feet,  bearing 
enormous  crops  from  the  first  week  in  July  until  the  last 
in  October  last  year,  and  until  the  month  of  November  this 
year.  With  regard  to  the  varieties  we  grow,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  that  with  every  advantage  and  care,  each 
season  some  are  condemned. 

American  Wonder  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  crop, 
size,  and  flavour.  Earliest  of  All  for  the  first  time  gave 
satisffiction,  but  appeared  to  require  a  richer  soil  than  the 
majority  of  early  varieties.  We  intend  to  grow  this  largely 
next  season,  sowing  about  the  middle  of  January  with 
American  Wonder.  William  I.  still  proves  a  good  early 
variety,  and  if  sown  about  the  middle  of  February  is  ready 
in  July,  being  followed  very  closely  by  our  general  favourite 
Criterion,  which  comes  into  bearing  nearly  all  at  once,  and 
so  may  soon  be  cleared  away,  giving  plenty  of  air  to  rows 
of  later  varieties  on  each  side.  About  the  same  time  we 
have  another  old  favourite,  well  named  Hundredfold  or 
Cooke’s  Favourite,  a  most  useful  soup  Pea,  and  when,  as 
with  us,  two  lots  are  required  at  one  time,  good  old  varieties 
must  not  be  discarded.  A  new  variety  which  has  done  well 
is  Duke  of  Albany,  coming  in  rather  early,  of  good  size  and 
splendid  flavour.  It  will  be  more  largely  grown  next  year. 
Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer  proved  true  to  name,  giving  a 
continuous  supply  of  good  quality,  if  birds  may  be  accepted 
as  competent  judges.  Dr.  McLean  again  proved  good  for 
soup.  Some  others  will  be  left  out,  as  they  cannot  rank 
with  the  grand  Telephone.  It  now  seems  probable  that 
the  opinion  we  formed  of  the  latter  Pea  for  crossing  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  fully  borne  out.  The  new  Lord  Bacon  may 
not  be  the  last  of  its  offspring. 

Sutton’s  Giant  Emerald  Marrow  next  claims  special 
mention,  and  is  no  less  in  favour  now  than  eight  years  ago, 
when  we  grew  it  for  the  first  time.  It  has  a  peculiar  sweet¬ 
ness,  is  very  distinct,  and  a  heavy  cropper.  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  is  a  first-class  tall  Pea.  Evolution  appears  to 
have  an  extraordinary  constitution.  The  dry  weather  seemed 
to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  it ;  it  bears  well,  the  peas 
are  of  fine  size  and  very  fine  when  cooked,  yet  not  of  the 
best  flavour,  but  for  exhibition  it  is  certainly  valuable,  and 
is  equally  as  good  as  a  general  crop  and  a  late  variety. 
Amongst  the  later  Peas  we  greatly  esteem  Giant  Marrow, 
though  the  pods  this  season  did  not  all  fill  equally.  The 
peas  and  crop  was  enormous  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Altogether  we  consider  this  an  indispensable  general  crop 
and  late  variety.  Beading  Giant,  which  appears  to  be  an 
improved  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  grew  about  10  feet  high,  bearing  a 
very  heavy  crop  throughout  October. 

We  had  this  year  a  number  of  trial  rows,  one  each  of  the 
best  and  new  varieties  10  feet  apart,  and  the  same  in  length, 
on  a  border  facing  west.  These  were  sown  thinly,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  sown,  also  rather  thinly,  along  the  same 
rows,  a  good  strain  of  Sweet  Peas  of  mixed  colours.  The 
culinary  sorts  each  gave  us  a  valuable  dish,  having  had  most 
of  their  points  pinched  out  after  showing  four  to  six  bloorns. 
Later  on  the  Sweet  Peas  grew  vigorously  and  made  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  until  cut  off  by  frost.  Between  these  rows  was  a  bed  of 
Mignonette  sown  for  the  use  of  bees  close  by,  and  with  a 
good  patch  of  Borage  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed 
alike  by  the  little  workers  and  the  lookers-on. — Lathyrus. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

Acting!  upon  advice  given  in  the  Journal  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  I  have  for  the  past  two  seasons  had  a  very  useful  batch  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  4-inch  and  5-inch  pots,  which  I  find  invalu¬ 
able  for  furnishing  the  front  stage  of  the  conservatory  and  for 
filling  vases  in  the  house. 

We  spare  no  pains  in  preparing  nurnbers  of  different  plants 
for  winter  tlowei'ing,  many  of  which  require  double  and  treble  the 
amount  of  time  and  care  to  produce  as  do  these  little  gems  in  the 
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pots  above  mentioned,  and  -which  in  the  end  do  not  repay  ns  half 
so  well  for  our  labour.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  Linum 
trigyuum— a  great  favourite  in  many  places  for  winter  work. 
Cuttings  must  be  struck  in  March  at  the  latest  if  good  plants 
are  wanted,  afterwards  repotted  and  syringed  regularly  twice 
every  day  through  the  summer  months  if  their  greatest  enemy, 
red  spider,  is  to  be  kept  down,  and  then  they  must  have  a  house 
with  an  intermediate  temperature  if  they  are  to  continue  flowering. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  begin  to  cultivate  these  small  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  in  July  (or  August  in  the  southern  counties),  and 
you  have  them  in  perfection  from  September  to  Christmas, 
since  we  have  the  invaluable  Madame  C.  Desgranges  to  begin 
and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  and  others  to  close  the  season  with. 

As  the  Journal  has  doubtless  gained  many  young  readers 
since  the  time  mentioned,  I  will  give  a  few  details  of  my  practice, 
hoping  to  induce  others  to  follow  the  plan.  Old  plants  or  spare 
young  ones  are  planted  out  as  soon  as  it  may  be  considered  safe 
in  any  moderately  good  ground,  where  they  will  as  a  rule  take 
care  of  themselves  until  the  time  comes  for  ta,king  the  cuttings, 
and  here  in  the  north  I  think  the  second  or  third  week  in  July 
late  enough,  probably  the  first  week  in  August  maybe  early 
enough  in  the  south.  We  then  set  a  frame  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  the  cuttings  in.  If  a  slight  hotbed  can  be  made  so 
much  the  better.  Everything  is  prepared  beforehand,  so  that 
there  will  be  as  little-  delay  as  possible  in  placing  the  cuttings  in 
the  pots.  We  giv'e  them  a  thorough  watering,  plunging  them 
in  the  frame,  which  is  kept  close  and  shaded  for  about  a  fortnight, 
by  which  time  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  cuttmgs  have 
formed  roots,  and  may  be  gradually  hardened  off  and  pliiteed  in  a 
sunny  position,  on  a  hard  gi’ound  out  of  doors. 

From  the  time  these  cuttings  are  taken  until  the  last  bloom 
is  expanded  they  must  not  be  neglected  in  anyway;  watering,  in 
particular,  must  at  all  times  be  most  carefully  attended  to. 
Mildew,  too,  is  very  apt  to  make  its  appearance  and  must  be 
checked  at  ^once.  Unless  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  are 
examined  the  cultivator  may  be  in  blissful  ignorance  as  to  the 
presence  of  this  parasite,  which  may  be  working  so  much  hai’m 
to  his  plants.  As  to  varieties,  there  are  numbers  that  are 
suitable  for  this  mode  of  treatment;  but  as  a  rule  when  the 
■incurved  and  Japanese  varieties  are  used  I  would,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  recommend  the  crown  bud  to  be  taken,  or,  if  lost,  to  reduce 
the  terminal  buds  to  one,  and  the  cultivator  will  be  rewarded 
v.uth  blooms  better  than  are  often  seen  on  plants  which  have 
been  growing  in  their  pots  three  times  as  long.  As  a  r.ile  I  place 
three  or  five  cuttings  in  a  j)ot  ( 1  like  five  in  a.  5-inch  pot) ;  but  of 
course  each  grower  will  have  his  special  requirements  and  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  vases  to  fill.  I  am  also  very  fond  of  one  good  cutting 
■  struck  in  a  3-inch  pot  and  shifted  intoao-inch  pot.  The  invaluable 
Lady  Selborne  looks  grand  amongst  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Bou- 
vardias,  &c.,  when  grown  thus  singly;  but  of  whites  for  this 
purpose  I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  Sceur  Melanie.  A  potful  of 
’this,  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  blooms,  and  healthy  foliage 
covering  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  whole  not  being  more  than 
18  inches  high,  is  fit  for  almost  any  purpose  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
admired.  Of  course  the  Cedo  Nullis  and  any  of  the  Pompons 
may  be  used,  and  for  later  work  I  have  found  amongst  incurved 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  and  Princess  Teck  especially  useful. 
Dr.  Macary  amongst  Japanese  strikes  me  as  being  well  adapted 
for  the  single  pots;  its  sturdy  growth  and  good  Howers  would  make 
un  impression  when  mixed  with  other  subjects.  Especially  are 
these  litt'e  plants  valuable  for  grouping,  their  heads  of  flower 
standing  so  well  above  the  groundwork  of  Maidenhair,  &c., 
beneath. 

As  regards  the  soil  and  manure  used,  I  do  not  think  that  these 
matter  so  much,  it  is  the  unremitting  care  and  attention  that  are 
needed.  I  always  like  to  employ  good  loam  and  decayed  manure 
or  leaf  soil,  with  a  little  of  Olay’s  or  Standen’s  manures.  Very 
much  may  be  done,  too,  by  not  filling  the  pots  too  full  at  the 
time  of  putting  in  the  cuttings  and  adding  a  rich  surface  dressing 
after  the  buds  are  set ;  of  course  some  stimulant  is  needed  almost 
daily  after  this  stage  has  been  reached.  Anyone  who  has  not 
tried  this  plan  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  well  repaid  after  giving  it  even 
a  first  trial.  Here,  in  future,  they  will  be  grown  much  more 
largely  than  ever. — W.  Jenkins,  Durham. 


THE  PEOPAGATION  OF  SMALL  FEUITS. 

Under  this  heading  we  place  Gooseberries,  Red,  White  and 
Black  Currants,  and  Raspberries.  Young  plants  of  all  of  them  may 
be  bought  very  cheaply  in  all  good  nurseries,  and  many  may  think 
they  can  be  bought  so  cheaply  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  propa¬ 
gate  them,  and  this  may  be  correct  in  numerous  instances,  but  young 
plants  in  stock  are  often  very  useful.  Few  would  care  to  buy  in 
more  pdants  than  were  required  for  the  principal  quarters,  but  when 


they  are  propagated  at  home  many  of  them  may  be  planted  in 
corners  and  places  which  would  otherwise  remain  unoccupied.  Many 
will  experience  real  pleasure,  too,  in  rearing  their  own  fruit  bushes, 
and  amateurs  especially  will  alwaj'^s  feel  a  pride  in  seeing  and  calling 
their  friends’  attention  to  “  their  own  ”  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
Our  practice  is  to  insert  a  batch  of  cuttings  of  each  every  winter, 
and  we  have  always  a  good  lot  of  young  bushes  to  fill  up  "where  re¬ 
quired,  or  to  give  away  to  cottagers. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  propagated  in  the  same  way.  The 
cuttings  of  both  should  be  selected  at  pruning  time.  Only  the,  best 
varieties  should  be  increased,  the  pruning  not  being  done  before 
the  cuttings  have  been  taken.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  prune  all 
their  bushes,  and  then  pick  up  what  pieces  they  want  for  cuttings, 
but  we  prefer  going  over  the  bushes  just  before  pruning  begins,  and 
cutting  off  all  the  shoots  wanted  for  propagating.  There  is  no  danger 
of  their  getting  mixed  when  this  is  done,  and  the  very  best  can  always 
be  taken.  Strong  clean  shoots  of  this  year’s  growth  are  the  best  ^or 
cuttings.  They  should  be  upwards  of  1  foot  in  length,  and  as  each 
variety  is  taken  off  thej’’  should  be  tied  together,  named,  and  then  put 
into  the  soil  with  the  cut  ends  about  3  inches  below  the  surface. 
Here  they  may  remain  for  a  time  or  until  they  can  be  conveniently 
made  and  put  into  their  rooting  quarters  ;  this  may  be  any  time  from 
now  until  the  beginning  of  March.  In  making  the  cuttings  the  ends 
should  be  cut  neatly,  then  take  the  buds  off  three  parts  of  the  length 
up,  leaving  only  half  a  dozen  at  the  top.  These  will  grow  and  form 
the  heads.  Where  very  tall-stemmed  plants  are  wanted  the  cuttings 
may  be  made  longer,  but  very  fine  bushes  can  be  formed  of  cuttings 
12  inches  in  length  when  these  will  be  3  inches  below  the  soil  to  root, 
6  inches  of  a  stem  and  3  inches  of  buds  on  the  top  to  forni  the  head. 
When  made  they  may  at  once  be  inserted  for  rooting.  Light  sand}' 
soil  is  the  best  for  them  ;  they  should  be  placed  in  rows,  the  cuttings 
being  from  4  to  6  inches  apart,  and  15  inches  from  row 
The  ground  for  their  reception  may  be  dug  over  first,  and  then  dibble 
the  cuttings  in  and  make  them  very  firm,  as  they  root  better  and 
quicker  when  firmly  put  in  the  soil.  Treated  in  this  way  a  few  may 
fail,  but  the  majority  will  grow  and  form  fruitful  bushes  in  two  or 
three  years.  . 

Young  Black  Currant  bushes  can  often  be  secured  by  taking  oft 
the  sucker-like  growths  which  spring  from  the  roots  of  the  old  plants, 
but  the  prettiest  formed  and  cleanest  stemmed  bushes  are  generally 
those  propagated  from  cuttings.  I  have  included  Raspberries  amongst 
the  fruits  to  be  propagated,  hut  I  ought  to  say  this  is  not  readily  or 
profitably  done  from  cuttings,  the  best  way  being  to  take  the  young 
plants  from  the  side  growths.  Throughout  the  summer  all  healthy 
Raspberry  plants  produce  many  smaller  ones  in  the  form  of  suckers 
from  the  roots,  and  as  each  of  these  have  roots  with  stems  18  inches 
or  2  feet  in  height,  they  make  capital  plants  to  form  young  planta¬ 
tions  with,  and  the  strongest  of  them  very  often  bear  fruit  the  first 
season  after  planting.  They  may  be  taken  off  any  lime  during  the 
winter  and  placed  in  their  growing  quarters  without  any  preparation. 
Raspberries  delight  in  a  rich  soil,  and  there  is  no  fruit-bearing  plant 
which  will  do  so  well  or  prove  so  profitable  in  a  cool  soil  and  shady 
position. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


METEOKOLOGY— THE  EAINFALL. 


Having  for  the  last  several  years  kept  a  daily  record  of  a  few 
simple  meteorological  observations,  indicated  by  instruments 
placed  on  my  own  grounds  at  Reigate,  I  have  felt  an  interest  in 
comparing  the  amount  of  rainfall  1  have  registered  during  -the 
past  eleven  months  with  that  of  the  like  period  in  the  preceding 
year,  1883.  The  following  table  of  results  may  probably  interest 
some  few  of  your  readers  ; — 


1883. 

loch. 


January  . .  3'04 

February  .  4-45 

March  .  101 

April .  1-32 

May  .  102 

•June  .  2  (12 

July  .  2  93 

August .  l'2r) 

September  .  4'58 

October .  2'73 

November .  4’55 


80-40 


1884. 

Inch. 


January  .  3  0G 

February .  2  09 

March  .  1'92 

April .  1'5G 

May  .  0’53 

June  .  1'77 

July  .  1'49 

August .  107 

September  .  2-89 

October .  1’44 

November .  1-67 


1949 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  quantity  of  rainfall  is 
great,  and  in  our  light  soil  the  long  continuance  of  drought  Las, 
no  doubt,  shortened  the  life  of  many  plants.  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  want  of  rain  has  been 
serious.  ^  Different  districts  we  know  will  vary  considerably  in 
the  amount  of  rainfall  they  get,  but  taking  the  kingdom  througb- 
out,  the  year  must,  I  think,  be  found  much  below  the  average  in 
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the  rainfall.  It  has  certainly  been  exceptionally  dry  in  this 
locality.  As  a  proof,  I  will  mention  that  wishing  to  lift  some 
rather  large  trees,  and  to  trench  deeply  a  small  portion  of  border 
ground  in  my  garden  at  the  end  of  last  month,  I  was  surprised 
to  find,  after  the  first  spit  was  dug,  the  ground  below  was  as  hard 
as  a  rock.  No  spade  could  turn  it,  and  we  were  obliged  to  use 
the  pickaxe  to  loosen  the  soil.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  rain  we  have 
just  had  has  now  rendered  our  garden  work  easy. 

The  satisfaction  I  have  experienced  in  taking  these  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  and  gathering  information  on  the  rainfall  of 
other  districts,  induces  me  to  believe  many  others  would  pleasurably 
occupy  their  leisure  time  in  obtaining  information  on  the  same 
subject,  and  younger  men  than  myself  be  led  to  carry  out  many 
other  and  higher  branches  of  the  science  of  meteorology,  in  an 
age  of  such  rapid  progress  as  the  present  we  may  hope  for  many 
valuable  and  important  discoveries  in  this  science.  Although 
the  voltaic  pile  already  reveals  the  wondrous  connection  of  elec¬ 
trical,  magnetical,  and  chemical  phenomena,  the  circle  of  brilliant 
discoveries  has  yet  to  be  pierced,  for  who  shall  say  we  know  the 
whole  number  of  the  forces  which  pervade  the  universe  ? 

I  may  perhaps  appropiaately  remark  how  largely  indebted  I 
am  to  a  kind  and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Mawley,  for  the  interest 
he  has  taken  in  looking  over  and  correcting  some  of  my  meteoro¬ 
logical  readings,  and  the  judicious  advice  he  gave  me  when  I  first 
made  arrangements  for  these  daily  records  and  registering  the 
rainfall  in  every  month  throughout  the  year.  Under  his  personal 
superintendence  I  had  one  of  Stevenson’s  screens  placed  on  grass 
in  an  open  part  of  my  garden  facing  north,  inside  which  I’est  a 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometer.  I  have  also  a  minimum 
thermometer,  forked  bulb,  for  the  grass,  which  rests  on  two  brass 
supports  just  immediately  above  the  grass,  though  not  in  positive 
contact  with  it,  and  another  exposed  thermometer  on  two  wooden 
standards  at  2  feet  above  the  ground.  My  rain-gauge  is  a  5-inch 
copper  Snowden  one,  having  a  rim  5  inches  deep,  and  provided 
with  a  copper  overflow  bucket  capable  of  holding  over  'J  inches 
of  rain,  with  a  glass  bottle  receiver.  All  these  instruments  were 
duly  verified  and  certified  for  correctness  before  I  received  them 
from  the  makers.  I  take  readings  once  daily  at  D  a.m.  punctually, 
and  keep  these  records  strictly  and  regularly  posted  up  in  a  book 
arranged  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  most  interesting  work,  and 
has  alforded  me  the  highest  pleasure  as  well  as  useful  infor¬ 
mation.  Mr.  Haywood  of  Woodhatch,  and  the  Rev.  Alan 
Cheales,  who  resides  a  few  miles  from  Reigate,  also  engage  in 
this  study,  and  we  impart  the  result  of  our  several  readings  and 
compare  our  monthly  records  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
mutual  benefit.  I  also  send  a  monthly  counterpart  of  myregisUy 
to  Mr.  Mawley,  and  often  get  the  advantage  of  many  valuable 
remarks  from  him.  I  have  entered  into  these  details  to  show 
how  with  really  very  simple  appliances  our  vacant  moments  may 
be  usefully  occupied.  Mr.  Mawley  is  well  known  as  a  great 
authority  on  matters  relating  to  this  department  of  science,  his 
writings  are  much  appreciated  for  their  accuracy  and  clearness 
of  expression,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  read  with  deep  interest  a 
paper  by  him  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the 
“Rosarian’s  Year-Book.”  for  1885. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  regret  that  a  better 
position  was  not  given  to  the  meteorological  section  at  the 
Health  Exhibition,  so  that  the  public  might  have  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  examining  the  various  highly  scientific  instruments 
that  were  exhibited,  and  understanding  the  important  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used. — G.  B. 


IS  TRENCHING  ALWAYS  JUDICIOUS  ? 

When  writing  on  the  subject  of  mulching  and  top-dressing 
I  stated  that  I  was  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  deep  culture  for  vegetables  as  well  as 
fruit  trees,  and  I  now  propose  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking  so. 
Much  that  I  shall  advance  will  probably  be  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  more  scientific  and  more  experienced 
men,  and  if  I  am  not  actually  told,  when  advocating  good  surface 
rather  than  deep  culture,  I  am  getting  out  of  my  depth,  I  may 
yet  receive  a  sharp  rap  on  the  knuckles  for  my  pains.  This  1 
will  receive,  if  not  thankfully,  at  any  rate  with  the  best  of  good 
will,  and  doubtless  the  act  of  proving  me  wrong  will  set  many 
readers  right. 

It  has  become  a  pretty  general  practice  to  recommend  that 
ground  be  double-dug  or  trenched  for  various  crops;  in  fact,  the 
instructions  frequently  convey  the  idea  that  this  deep  digging 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  success  is  to  be  achieved.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt  the  advice  is  sound  enough,  but  more  often  not ; 
it  is  both  misleading  and,  to  say  the_  least,  quite  uncalled  for. 
Whether  trenching  in  any  form  will  be  beneficial  depends 
entirely  upon  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil,  the  nature  of  the 


subsoil,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  performed.  Supposing  we 
have  a  depth,  say,  of  12  inches  or  more  of  alluvial  or  other  fertile 
soil  with  a  subsoil  that  needs  to  be  broken  up  the  better  to 
amalgamate  with  the  surface  soil  and  thereby  serve  to  maintain 
its  moisture  during  dry  weather,  then  perhaps  bastard  trenching, 
by  which  process  a  small  portion  of  fresh  soil  is  mixed  with  the 
over-manured  or  perhaps  exhausted  top  soil,  will  serve  to  correct 
and  improve  it.  Or,  again,  if  the  surface  soil  is  vei’y  shallow 
resting  on  a  hard  unbroken  subsoil,  the  breaking-up  of  the 
latter  the  mixing  with  it  various  decaying  and  fertilising 
materials  will  gradually  and  surely  improve  the  fertility  of  the 
garden.  I  also  admit  that  where  manure  is  scarce  there  are 
gardens  that  will  be  improved  and  rendered  more  fertile  by 
bastard  trenching. 

Many,  however,  do  more  harm  than  good  by  trenching,  and 
I  assert  that  the  whole  business  has  been  overdone.  i  may, 
perhaps,  be  told  that  by  deep  digging  we  facilitate  the  drainage 
of  the  land,  that  we  bury  many  weeds,  thereby  rendering  these 
into  manure  instead  of  being  plagued  by  them  the  following 
season ;  that  by  loosening  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  we  facilitate 
the  percolation  of  the  water  as  it  falls  ;  and  that  as  the  air 
follows  the  water,  it  in  its  turn  effects  the  disintegration  of  the 
subsoil,  thereby  liberating  various  mineral  foods,  &c.  All  this 
may  be  perfectly  true  in  some  cases,  but  I  I’epeat  not  in  the 
majority,  nor  has  it  proved  so  in  any  gardens  that  has  come 
under  my  constant  notice.  According  to  my  experience,  whether 
the  ground  is  well  drained  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  the 
number  and  disposition  of  the  pipe  drains,  and  newly  trenched 
ground  is  the  most  absorbent  and  the  worse  drained ;  while  land 
that  has  not  been  dug,  say  for  twelve  months,  naturally  drains 
the  best,  and  is,  therefore,  the  warmest.  I  am  alluding  more 
especially  to  soil  in  which  clay  more  or  less  abounds,  and  which, 
under  good  treatment,  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all. 

Ordinary  digging,  if  properly  done,  should  bury  weeds  beyond 
all  fear  of  their  being  brought  to  the  surface  before  decomposed, 
while  the  seeds  of  many  seem  the  most  tenacious  of  life  when 
buried  to  a  great  depth.  What  amount  of  manurial  property 
is  there  in  weeds,  or,  indeed,  in  the  strawy  rubbish  that,  in  too 
many  places,  has  to  do  duty  for  mamri’e  P  With  regard  to  the 
aeration  of  the  subsoil,  or  the  second  spit  of  ground,  and  the 
disintegration  f  o' lowing,  I  had  better,  perhaps,  say  nothing,  or 
some  of  my  thinking  friends  will  take  me  to  task.  It  reads  very 
well,  but  it  is  a  slow  process,  and  I,  for  one,  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  it,  especially  seeing  we  have  neither  time  for  trenching 
and  no  wish  to  encourage  deep  root-action. 

It  is  near  the  surface  where  the  fibres  are  formed,  and, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  inclined  to  attach  but  little 
value  to  roots  without  fibres.  We  are  told  that  certain  plants 
will  root  to  a  particular  depth,  but  is  this  deep  root-action  to 
their  advantage,  even  supposing  food  is  p'aced  for  them  to  that 
same  depth  ?  All  will  agree  that  it  is  possible  for  fruit  trees  to 
root  too  deeply,  and  I  am  ivithin  the  mark  when  I  assert  that 
it  is  deep  root-action  that  is  the  ruin  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  fruit 
trees  planted.  If  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  fruit  trees  to  be 
rooting  near  the  surface,  why  not  apply  the  same  rale  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  general'y  ?  Taking  this  for  granted,  is  it  not,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  wasteful  practice  to  dispose  a  quantity  of  manure 
in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench  when  this  serves  to  allure  the 
roots  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  good  for  them?  It  may  be  said 
that  the  second  spit  is  manured  partly  to  afford  food  for  the 
plants,  and  pai’tly  to  gradually  fit  it  for  bringing  to  the  surface 
in  the  place  of  that  which  is  exhausted  of  much  that  the  gardener 
cannot  restore  to  it.  A  very  good  object  doubtless,  but  why 
put  the  manure  so  deep  P  Would  it  not  be  better  to  dispose  it 
between  the  two  spits,  where  it  would  be  better  assimilated  by 
the  p  ants  ? 

•Trenching,  or  the  complete  reversion  of  the  two  spits,  most 
frequently  results  in  bringing  much  very  poor  soil  to  the  surface; 
and  even  in  bastard  trenching,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground 
two  spits  deep  without  changing  their  positions,  still  greatly 
alters,  as  intended,  the  character  of  the  surface  soil,  the  shovel¬ 
lings  effecting  this.  In  either  case,  if  we  make  the  surface  poor 
and  unworkable,  the  chances  are  the  crops,  for  one  season  at 
least,  wi  1  never  become  sufficiently  strong  to  benefit  by  the  con¬ 
venient  deep  root  run.  This  may  seem  a  weak  argument,  but  it  is 
not,  as,  strange  to  say,  it  is  this  very  occurrence  that  has  upset  the 
calculations  of  many  who  have  trenched  their  garden  under  the 
impression  that  wonderful  crops  would  follow.  Very  few  subsoils 
or  second  spits,  as  the  case  may  be,  are,  when  brought  to  the 
surface,  sufficiently  fertile  to  suit  the  crops  planted  in  them, 
and  in  some  cases  it  takes  years  to  bring  them  into  a  good 
working  condition.  If  we  must  trench  the  ground — and  I  again 
admit  it  may  be  wise  to  do  so  in  some  instances — we  must  also 
take  particular  notice  that  we  also  either  well  mix  or  manure 
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the  top  spit.  Any  rubbish  is  good  enough  for  the  bottom,  but 
the  best  short  manure  shou'd  be  reserved  for  the  top. 

Now  supposing  trenching  has  been  well  and  intelligently 
carried  out,  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  this  greatly 
deepened  root -run  will  prove  so  very  advantageous  to  the 
majority  of  crops  occupying  the  ground.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  deep  and.  in  this  case,  loose  soil  results  more  often  than  not 
in  the  production  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  haulm  or  leaves, 
as  the  case  may  be  ?  If  this  greater  luxuriance  were  followed 
by  a  correspondingly  greatly  increased  yield,  the  gain  would 
be  evident  enough,  but  as  it  happens  the  revei’se  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  case.  Take  Strawberries  for  instance,  will  these 
yield  well  if  given  to  over-luxuriance  ?  No  trenched  ground 
I  have  yet  seen  has  produced  such  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  to 
equal  those  annually  grown  on  ploughed  land  only.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  any  kind  of  fruiting  plant.  Keep  them  rooting 
near  the  surface,  this  being  done  by  avoiding  digging  and  apply¬ 
ing  frequent  manurings  and  mulchings  when  necessary,  and  they 
are  certain  to  form  moderate  growth  and  plenty  of  fruiting 
wood.  Broccolis  and  other  members  of  the  Brassica  family  grow 
most  luxuriantly  on  deep  loose  ground  without  producing  any 
better,  and,  at  the  same  time,  being  more  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  frosts.  Beans  and  Peas  form  more  haulm  than  is  wanted 
without  surpassing  others  of  the  same  nature  on  ground  re¬ 
ceiving  good  surface  treatment;  and  even  Asparagus,  which  is 
supposed  to  require  deeply  trenched  ground  and  other  formulas, 
does  equally  well  on  well- drained  ground,  manured,  and  dug 
similarly  to  the  preparation  made  for  other  crops.  The  Asparagus 
is  especially  a  surface- rooting  plant,  as  anyone  will  see  who 
may  lift  some  of  the  roots,  and  we  had  far  better  encourage  them 
on  the  surface  rather  than  entice  them  downwards.  What  I 
have  found  to  do  well  on  trenched  ground  are  Celery  and  Potatoes, 
and  in  both  cases  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  —  the  Celery 
rooted  out  and  away  from  the  trench,  while  the  Potatoes  were 
better  simply  because  the  ground  cannot  well  be  too  loose  or 
broken  up  for  them. — W.  Iggulden’. 


MRS.  PINCE  GRAPE. 

Tour  correspondent  ‘  Tilch”  (on  page  483)  appears  to  be  rather 
dubious  about  this  Giapc  as  a  late  keeper.  I  have  fouud  it  in  this  respect 
quite  equal  to  Lady  Dawne’.->,  liaving  cut  the  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  for 
years  in  succession  a  week  or  so  before  pruning  the  Vines  in  February  as 
plump  as  could  be  desired,  the  fruit  being  then  bottled  in  the  usual  way. 
This  Grape  is  a'so  superior  in  flavour  t)  that  of  Lady  Downe’s,  besides 
having  the  by  no  means  to  be  despised  property  (in  all  seasons)  of  bearing 
a  full  crop  in  houses  where  from  three  to  six  different  varieties  are 
pilanted,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  oftener  grown  under  those  circumstances 
than  in  a  vinery  devoted  to  itself.  Your  correspondent  asks  if  I  keep  on 
a  little  ventilation  at  all  seasons.  We  admit  air  at  all  times  when  the 
temperature  outside  will  allow.  As  regards  our  Vine  roots,  the  Vine 
borders  here,  both  out  and  inside,  are  a  complete  network  of  active  roots 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  — J.  J. 


THE  DARWIN  POTATO— SOLANUM  MAGLIA. 

On  January  17th  of  the  present  year  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  of  Kew  read 
before  the  Linnean  Society  an  exhaustive  aud  interesting  paper  upon 
tuber-bearing  Solanums,  in  which  the  several  species  possessing  this 
character  were  described,  v'^pecial  reference  was  made  to  S.  Maglia  as 
being  from  a  humid  climate,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
hybridists.  The  subject  is  an  important  one,  and,  with  a  view  to  testmg 
its  disease-resisting  powers,  w'e  obtained  some  tubers  of  this  species, 
together  vith  lome  of  S.  Jamesii.  These  were  both  treated  alike  — 
namely,  were  grown  in  pots  in  a  well-ventilated  frame  and  received  all 
necessary  attention.  S.  Maglia  made  very  slow  progress  at  first,  but 
ultimately  produced  a  strong  well-developed  haulm,  which  appeared  per¬ 
fectly  heabhy  until  late  in  the  au'umn,  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  fungus 
which  rapidly  spread  over  it.  The  few  tubers  produced  do  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  affected.  S.  Jamesii  was  similarly  attacked,  and  in  this  case 
the  lubers  also  had  a  diseased  appearance.  In  a  season  exceptionally 
unfavourable  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Po'ato  disease  this  was  the  more 
remarkable,  and  to  remove  any  doubt  about  the  matter  we  submitted  the 
haulm  of  S.  Maglia  and  the  tube  s  of  S.  Jamesii  to  Mr.  Worthington  G. 
Smith,  who  giv'es  the  following  remarks  as  the  result  of  h's  examination  : — 

*■  No  doubt  you  will  publish  a  descrip  ion  of  the  diseased  plants  of 
Solanum  Maglia,  one  of  which  you  have  sent  on  to  me.  My  plant, 
although  alive,  is  in  a  bad  state,  the  leaves  being  d  scoloured  and  withered, 
as  if  they  had  been  placed  in  some  poisonous  solution ;  a  very  few  bright 
patches  of  green,  however,  remain  here  and  there.  The  main  stem  and 
leafstalks  are  also  diseased.  A  search  over  the  entire  plant  has  failed  to 
detect  the  Potato  fungus  named  I’eronospora  infestans,  although  other 
fungi  are  present.  On  examining  the  leaves  under  the  microscope  fungus 
spawn  is  in  every  instance  readily  fouud  growing  within  the  leaf.  In 
every  part  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  in  the  leafstalks,  similar  spawn  is  met 
with.  In  several  places  the  stems  and  leafstalks  are  soft.  On  cutting 
the  soft  places  open  the  whole  interior  is  fouud  to  be  one  felted  mass  of 
fungus  spawn  or  mycelium.  The  bad  condi'ion  of  the  leaves  is  un¬ 


doubtedly  caused  by  this  profuse  mycelium  inside  the  stem,  the  leaves 
being  virtually  disconnected  from  their  supporting  stalks  and  the  main 
stem. 

“  The  mycelium  does  not  remind  me  of  Peronospora  infestans,  but  of 
the  fungus  which  has  of  late  been  so  extremely  destructive  to  Potatoes 
in  Ireland — viz.,  Peziza  postuma.  The  effects  in  both  instances  are  the 
same.  In  Solanum  Maglia  the  mycelium  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced 
in  growth  for  the  jiroduction  of  the  compacted  spawn  masses  termed 
Sclerotia.  Whatever  the  disease  is,  the  plant  of  Solanum  Maglia  is 
traversed  throughout,  and  in  some  places  the  tissues  entirely  destroyed, 
by  fungus  spawn. 

“  Too  much  has  been  made  of  the  supposed  immunity  of  Solanum 
Maglia  from  disease ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  able  to  resist 
disease.  Mr.  Baker  considers  it  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  S.  tuberosum, 
and  so  hybrids  may  be  useful  and  experiments  should  be  made  and  en¬ 
couraged.  Mr.  Baker  has  clearly  pointed  out  that  whilst  S.  tuberosum  is 
a  plant  of  the  interior  hills  of  Chili,  S.  Maglia  grows  in  the  near  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  coast.  He  therefore  thinks  that  the  native  habitat  of 
the  latter  more  accords  with  the  climate  of  Britain  than  the  former,  and 
that  S.  Maglia  may  grow  here  in  a  more  healthy  manner  than  does  S. 
tuberosum. 

“  Nothing  more  can  be  said.  The  speculations  as  to  S.  Maglia  being 
disease-proof  are  of  little  value,  for  it  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  species 
on  which  the  Peronospora  grows.  Suppose  our  climate  does  suit  S. 
Maglia,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  suits  the  Peronospora  too,  and  the 
Peronospora  invades  healthy  plants,  not  sickly  ones.  We  have  in  Solanum 
Maglia  a  plant  from  a  humid  region  of  Chili,  and  it  appears  to  fall  before 
a  fungus  M’hich  is  possibly  the  same  with  the  one  which  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  destructive  in  a  humid  country  like  Ireland.  I  hope  Solanum 
Maglia  will  do  well  in  Britain — perhaps  it  may,  there  is  a  fair  chance  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  warn  gardeners  against  much  that  has  been  written 
(not  by  Mr.  Baker)  about  its  disease-proof  qualities.  I  have  examined 
the  diseased  tubers  of  Solanum  Jamesii ;  the  disease  patches  appear  to 
arise  from  a  form  of  scabbing.  No  trace  of  Peronospora  infestans  was 
met  with,  but  the  mycelium  of  some  other  fungus  was  common.  The 
tubers  are  in  a  bad  state,  the  brown  mottling  in  some  instances  going  a 
considerable  depth  into  the  substance  of  the  tuber.” 

In  connection  with  this  subject  Mr.  Baker’s  observations  upon  S. 
Maglia  may  be  advantageously  reproduced  •. — 

“  From  all  that  we  know  it  would  appear  that  in  Chili  S.  tuberosum  is 
a  plant  of  the  hills  of  the  interior,  S.  Maglia  of  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  coast.  This  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  wild 
Potato  found  by  Darwin  in  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  in  south  latitude 
44°-45°,  undoubtedly  conspecific  with  the  S.  Maglia  of  Valparaiso. 
Original  specimens  from  Darwin  are  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  and  they  are 
quite  characteristic  of  S.  Maglia,  differing  only  from  the  plant  grown  in 
Kew  Gardens  just  described  by  their  larger  (white)  corolla  and  more 
densely  hispid  calyx,  with  more  acute  teeth.  Darwin’s  note  on  the  plant, 
as  printed  at  page  288  of  the  1835  octavo  edition  of  the  ‘  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle,’  is  as  follows : — ‘  Cbonos  Archipelago.— The  wild  Potato  grows  on 
the  islands  in  great  abundance  on  the  sandy  shelly  soil  near  the  sea- 
beach.  The  tallest  plant  was  4  feet  in  height.  The  tubers  were  gene¬ 
rally  small ;  but  I  found  one  of  an  oval  shape  2  inches  in  diameter.  They 
resembled  in  every  respect  and  had  the  same  smell  as  English  Potatoes  ; 
but  w'hen  boiled  they  shrunk  much  and  were  watery  and  insipid,  without 
any  bitter  taste.  They  are  undoubtedly  here  indigenous.  They  grow  as 
far  south,  according  to  Mr.  Low,  as  latitude  50°,  and  are  called  Aquinas 
by  the  wild  Indians  of  that  part.  The  Chilotan  Indians  have  a  different 
name  for  them.  Professor  Henslow,  who  has  examined  the  wild  speci¬ 
mens  which  I  brought  home,  says  they  are  the  same  with  those  described 
by  Mr.  Sabine  from  Valparaiso  ;  but  they  form  a  variety  which  by  some 
botanists  has  been  considered  as  specifically  distinct.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  plant  should  be  found  on  the  sterile  mountains  of  Central 
Chili,  where  a  drop  of  rain  does  not  fall  for  more  than  six  months,  and 
within  the  damp  forests  of  these  southern  islands.’  The  true  explanation 
of  what  Darwin  in  the  last  sentence,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  com¬ 
mented  upon  as  very  remarkable,  is  evidently  that  the  Chonos  plant  and 
that  of  the  Chilian  Cordilleras  are  each  distinct  species. 

“  The  plant  dealt  with  by  Sabine  in  his  well-known  paper  ‘On  the 
Native  Country  of  the  Wild  Potato,’  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ‘  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,’  is  also  undoubted  Solanum  Maglia,  as 
just  described.  The  history  of  the  plant  is  as  follows  : — Two  tubers 
were  sent  to  the  Society  from  Chili  in  1822  by  Mr.  Alexander  Caldcleugh, 
Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Rio  Janeiro.  They  were  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den  at  Chiswick  in  richly  manured  soil,  and  the  produce  was  most  abun¬ 
dant.  The  two  plants  in  a  single  season  yielded  about  six  hundred  tubers. 
These  were  of  vaidous  sizes,  a  few  as  large  or  larger  than  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
others  as  small  as  the  original  wild  ones,  which  were  globose  and  under 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  flavour  of  them  when  boiled  was  exactly  that 
of  a  young  cultivated  Potato.  Sabine  gives  two  excellent  figures,  a 
coloured  one  of  the  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  life-size,  on  plate  11,  and 
on  plate  9  figures  of  two  tubers  before  and  after  cultivation.  Although 
these  figures  are  c  ted  by  Dunal  in  his  Monograph  in  Da  Candolle’s 
‘  Prodromus  ’  under  S.  tuberosum,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  they 
represent  excellently  the  present  type.” 

Mr.  Aithur  W.  ISutton  of  Reading  has  also  been  making  some  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  characters  and  probable  value  of  these  species,  and  the 
following  letters  in  reference  to  the  su'^ject  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
November  29th  ; — 

“  Lord  Cathcart  has  suggested  that  you  would  probably  consider  the 
facts  mentioned  in  the  enclosed  letter  of  general  interest. 
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“  I  will  only  trespass  upon  your  space  to  explain  that  the  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  summer  at  Lord  Cathcart’s 
request  have  had  for  their  object  the  attempt  (by  cross-fertilisation  with 
distinct  and  hitherto  uncultivated  species  of  Solanum)  to  infuse  fresh 
blood  into  the  Solanum  tuberosum,  the  species  to  which  all  the  varieties  of 
Potatoes  at  jmesent  in  cultivation  belong. 

“  The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  this  operation  in  the  case  of 
Solanum  Maglia  encourages  the  hope  that  an  entirely  new  race  of  Potatoes 
may  result  which  shall  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  Peronospora 
infestans,  from  which  the  Potato  crops  of  the  country  have  suffered  so 
greatly  during  recent  years. 

“  Solanum  Maglia  was  discovered  by  Darwin  in  the  Chonos  Archi¬ 
pelago,  44°  to  46°  south  latitude,  and  is  remarkable  as  choosing  for  its 
habitat  low-lying  marshy  places  near  the  coast,  whereas  S.  tuberosum, 
from  which  the  cultivated  Potato  springs,  is  a  native  of  the  higher  Andes, 
where  rain  is  almost  unknown. 

“  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  that  in  a  wet  summer  and  autumn  the 
Potato  disease  is  invariably  much  more  virulent,  while  in  a  dry  season 
like  the  past  its  ravages  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  constitutional  aversion  of  S.  tuberosum  to  humidity  has  probably 
induced  its  susceptibility  to  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  preference  shown  by  S.  Maglia  for  a  damp  soil  and  moist  climate 
may  lead  to  its  being  a  parent  of  a  new  race  of  Potatoes  far  more  suitable 
for  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles. 

“With  this  object  Lord  Cathcart  forwarded  me  some  tubers  of 
S.  Maglia  and  another  species  called  S.  Jamesii,  in  March,  and  the 
enclosed  is  a  report  to  his  lordship  of  the  first  season’s  work, 

“  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  question  should  read  the  two 
exhaustive  papers  which  have  recently  appeared,  one  by  Lord  Cathcart, 
on  ‘  The  Cultivated  Potato,’  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  (vol.  xx.,  part  1),  the  other  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  of  Kew, 
read  by  him  before  the  Linnean  Society,  and  since  published  under  the 
title  ‘  A  Review  of  the  Tuber-bearing  Species  of  Solanum.’ — Arthue  W. 
Sutton,  Beading!' 

“  Report  to  Lord  Cathcart. 

“  Reading,  Oct.  20th. 

“  My  Lord, — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  report  to  your  lordship  the 
results  obtained  by  the  cultivating  and  fertilising  the  varieties  of  Solanum 
which  your  lordship  forwarded  to  me  in  March. 

“  Of  the  two  varieties — namely,  S.  Maglia  and  S.  Jamesii,  there  were 
respectively  sixty-one  and  eight  tubers.  The  former,  S.  Maglia,  were 
divided  at  the  time  of  planting  into  two  sections — viz.,  section  («)  con¬ 
sisting  of  tubers  having  a  pale-coloured  skin  ;  and  section  (J)  tubers 
distinctly  red  in  colour.  The  S.  Jamesii  showed  no  variation  whatever  in 
colour. 

“  Knowing  that  Potato  sets  frequently  fail  to  start  if  unfavourable 
weather  follows  immediately  upon  the  planting,  and  being  very  anxious 
to  obtain  the  most  complete  results  possible,  the  tubers  were  planted  in 
pots  under  glass  as  soon  as  received,  and  we  were  thus  able  to  transfer 
to  a  carefully  selected  spot  in  the  open  ground  the  first  week  in  June 
three  plants  of  S.  Jamesii,  and  forty  plants  of  S.  Maglia,  sections  (a) 
and  (&). 

“Notwithstanding  the  pains  we  took,  we  found  it  impossible  to  induce 
more  than  three  tubers  of  S.  Jamesii  to  start,  the  remainder  of  the  sets 
rotting  in  the  soil,  possibly  owing  to  their  having  been  lifted  before  quite 
ripe,  or  having  been  stored  under  unfavourable  conditions  during  the 
winter — i.e.,  before  they  came  into  our  possession. 

“  I  may  here  mention  that  in  addition  to  the  S.  Maglia  and  S.  Jamesii 
received  from  your  lordship  I  received  from  M.  Blanchard  of  Brest  a 
few  tubers  of  S.  Ohrondii  (synonymous  with  S.  Commersonii).  These 
were  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  and  two  plants 
were  put  out  by  the  side  of  the  S.  Maglia  and  S.  Jamesii  on  the  same 
date. 

“  No  difference  could  be  seen  in  the  two  sections  of  S.  Maglia,  the 
foliage,  flowers,  and  habits  of  growth  being  identical,  and  when  a  portion 
of  the  crop  was  lifted  about  September  5tb,  the  produce  of  the  section  (a) 
was  not  in  any  way  distinguishable  from  that  of  (&),  the  majority  of 
tubers  in  each  case  being  of  a  deep  red  colour,  but  here  and  there  a  few 
pale  and  almost  white,  resembling  those  planted  in  section  (a). 

“  All  three  species  made  rapid  growth,  but  S.  Jamesii  and  S.  Com¬ 
mersonii  showed  signs  of  ripening  off  about  the  middle  of  August,  although 
S.  Maglia  still  continued  growing. 

“  In  its  general  character  and  habit  of  growth  the  S.  Maglia  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  variety  of  S.  tuberosum  as 
eommonly  grown  in  this  country,  although  there  were  points  in  which  it 
differed  from  any  one  of  the  recognised  varieties. 

“  S.  Jamesii  was  totally  different  in  every  respect,  and  to  an  ordinary 
observer  would  not  have  been  considered  a  Potato  at  all.  The  height 
was  only  about  8  inches  to  10  inches,  the  leaves  excessively  small,  and 
the  habit  of  growth  not  altogether  unlike  the  S.  Capsicastrum  used  for 
table  decoration. 

“The  S.  Commersonii  somewhat  resembled  the  S.  Jamesii,  although 
it  was  more  robust,  and  in  every  way  more  nearly  approaching  the  type 
of  an  ordinary  Potato  plant.  This  also  ripened  off  about  the  middle 
of  August.  But  S.  Jamesii  and  S.  Commersonii  we  could  easily  recog¬ 
nise  from  the  description  and  plates  in  Mr.  Baker’s  paper  read  before  the 
Linnean  Society. 

“  Each  of  the  three  species  produced  an  abundance  of  flowers,  the 
corolla  in  each  case  being  white.  It  is  an  exception  in  cultivated  forms 
of  the  Potato  for  the  corolla  to  be  white,  it  being  generally  of  a  purplish 
lilac  tint,  varying  in  depth  according  to  the  particular  variety. 


“As  the  flowers  appeared  every  possible  care  was  taken  to  feitilise 
them  with  pollen  from  some  of  our  best  disease-resisting  Potatoes,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  the  case  of  S.  Maglia  we  have 
obtained  three  fully  developed  berries  well  filled  with  seed.  These  I  hope 
to  sow  next  year,  watching  with  great  interest  the  development  of  the 
seedlings,  and  noting  what  practical  result  has  been  obtained  by  thus 
hybridising  the  two  species.  Both  S.  Jamesii  and  S.  Commersonii  resisted 
every  effort  at  fertilisation,  and  this  we  were  not  surprised  at,  as  there 
was  so  great  a  difference  between  these  species  and  S.  tuberosum,  a 
difference  more  strongly  maiked,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  S.  Jamesii. 

“  On  September  5th  a  portion  of  the  crop  was  lifted,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  tubers  of  S.  Jamesii  and  S.  Commersonii  had  not  been  materially 
altered  by  cultivation  either  in  form  or  size.  S.  Commersonii  was  the 
least  productive,  our  crop  consisting  only  of  five  tubers.  S.  Jamesii,  on 
the  other  hand,  produced  in  one  case  as  many  as  forty  tubers  from  a 
single  set,  but  the  tubers  were  in  most  cases  a  little  smaller  than  those 
planted.  In  the  S.  Maglia,  however,  the  effect  of  cultivation  was  most 
marked.  The  tubers  as  received  from  your  lordship  were  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  but  the  produce  consisted  of  tubers  quite  as  large  as 
an  ordinary  Potato,  and  as  many  as  eight  to  twelve  tubers  to  each 
plant.  A  few  specimens  were  cooked  and  proved  to  be  of  fair  quality 
for  table. 

“  If  agreeable  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  for  your  lordship’s  exami¬ 
nation  specimens  of  the  tubers,  if  your  lordship  will  inform  ms  to  what 
address  you  would  wish  them  sent. 

“  I  recently  called  on  Mr.  Baker  at  Kew,  and  he  was  greatly  pleased 
that  our  first  year’s  work  had  been  so  far  successful,  as  were  also  Pro¬ 
fessors  Oliver  and  Dyer. 

“  The  S.  Maglia  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  bear  a  seed  berry, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  attribute  the  present  result  entirely  to  the  fact  of 
its  impregnation  with  pollen  of  the  S.  tuberosum. 

“There  is  no  doubt,  after  the  exhaustive  paper  contributed  by  your 
lordship  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
and  the  publicity  given  to  Mr.  Baker’s  lecture,  that  this  a  subject  that 
will  command  increasing  attention,  and,  with  your  lordship’s  permission, 
I  hope  to  forward  to  the  horticultural  press  some  account  of  the  progress 
made. 

“Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  Your  lordship’s  most  obedient  servant, 

“Arthur  W.  Sutton. 

“  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cathcart,  Thornton-le-Street,  Thirsk.” 


GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS  HYBEIDS. 

The  unusually  mild  autumn  has  enabled  us  to  leave  these 
in  the  ground  much  longer  than  can  generally  be  done.  This, 
together  with  the  most  favourable  season  for  their  development, 
is  eminently  satisfactory,  for  splendid  corms  have  as  a  rule  been 
produced  even  with  the  later-planted  batch,  while  the  majority 
of  those  planted  early  are  larger  than  I  have  ever  seen  English- 
grown  ones.  This  to  some  extent  was  anticipated  even  without 
the  remarkably  helpful  season,  as  they  received  all  the  attention 
which  was  considered  necessary  in  order  to  ])roduce  good  results; 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  grown — in  all  about 
1500  bulbs  in  upwards  of  150  varieties — may  be  briefly  summed 
up  thus  :  Warm,  sunny,  well-drained  position,  deeply  dug  or 
bastard-trenched  ground,  a  good  supply  of  decayed  manure, 
coarse  grit  about  the  corms,  and  occasional  supplies  of  water 
during  very  dry  weather. 

The  position  I  consider  of  paramount  importance,  and  after 
trying  various  aspects  with  certain  well-known  varieties  I  am 
more  than  convinced  that  a  warm  southern  or  western  aspect  is 
the  best,  and  if  gently  sloped  so  much  the  better ;  indeed  next 
season  I  intend  planting  most  if  not  all  of  them  in  a  sloping 
border  about  10  feet  wide  with  a  fall  of  a  foot  or  15  inches 
towards  the  front,  and  I  fully  expect  even  better  results,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  previous  preparation  of  the  ground  I 
hold  to  be  most  desirable,  especially  if  wet  and  rather  stifi:. 
With  such  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it  ridged  as  roughly 
as  possible  to  ensure  the  sweetening  effects  of  wintry  weather. 
The  ground  I  have  selected  for  next  season’s  planting,  although 
moderately  light  and  well  drained,  is  nevertheless  now  turned 
over;  but  it  will  not  be  manured  till  the  planting  season,  or 
owing  to  the  drainage  much  of  the  goodness  will  be  lost,  which 
I  hold  to  be  most  essential  in  the  successful  cultiue  of  the 
Gladiolus.  At  any  rate  I  have  been  more  satisfied  at  the  result 
with  than  without  manure,  although  some  good  growers  urge  its 
non-importance,  and  attribute  some  of  the  ills  affecting  the 
Gladiolus  to  its  excessive  use ;  but  personally  I  am  very  sceptical 
on  this  point  and  act  accordingly.  Those  promulgating  that 
doctrine  say  that  manure-fed  plants  never  ripen  their  corms 
thoroughly,  and  consequently  the  latter  fail  to  keep  well  through 
the  winter  and  in  the  long  run  fail  entirely.  1  quite  believe 
that  the  instances  of  insufficient  maturation  are  due  mainly  to 
late  planting  supplemented  by  selecting  wrong  positions  ;  if  put 
in  at  the  proper  time,  say  early  in  March,  in  well-drained  sunny 
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places  manure  Tfill  assist  rather  than  prove  prejudicial. 
Placing  coarse  sand  about  the  corms  I  believe  is  a  verj  good 
practice.  They  turn  out  clean  with  firm  coats,  and  the  “  spawn  ” 
seem  to  revel  in  it,  and  when  lifting  recently  I  was  struck  with 
the  difference  between  the  corms  treated  with  and  without  sand. 

Storing  the  corms  through  the  winter  is  a  knotty  point  with 
many,  but  surely  there  should  not  he  much  difficulty  about  the 
matter  when  once  their  requirements  are  understood.  At  least 
two  points  must  be  practically  considered  —  viz.,  keepiug  the 
corms  in  a  solid  and  plump  condition,  and  to  prevent  them 
growing.  If  either  of  these  are  allowed  the  corms  will  suffer, 
and  in  proportion  to  that  allowance  so  will  be  the  loss  of  vitality 
and  the  subse  quent  and  at  least  partial  failure.  A  cool,  steady, 
slightly  moist  atmosphere  in  frost-proof  quarters  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  well.  Especially  does  this  apply  to  those  purchased 
from  dealers,  and  the  sooner  they  are  got  in  the  better,  for  as  a 
rule  they  necessarily  do  not  improve  upon  their  hands,  as  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  usually  kept  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  are  by  no  means  those  which  I  would  select  for  the 
purpose.  Many  gardeners  wait  until  the  spring  before  ordering  ; 
but  this  is  surely  a  mistake,  because  those  who  look  ahead  will 
have  had  the  best  corms.  Eather  order  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  store  them  in  your  own  fashion  until  planting  time. 

As  to  the  storing  of  those  which  have  been  grown,  that  is 
I  think,  especially  in  private  places,  another  matter.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  very  simple  plan.  As  each  variety  is  lifted  place  them 
in  pots,  the  label  with  them,  and  cover  them  loosely  with  a  little 
soil  or  moist  sand,  leaving  them  precisely  as  taken  up  ;  and 
when  all  are  done  the  pots  can  be  stood  in  a  cool  place  such  as 
a  vinery  or  shed,  in  which  they  may  remain  all  winter,  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  the  tops  until  they  will  fall  away 
of  themselves,  most  likely  when  being  prepared  for  planting. 
It  is  necessary  with  this  treatment  to  see  that  the  soil  or  sand 
does  not  get  very  damp,  or  the  corms  will  start  into  growth  early 
in  the  new  year,  which  will  not  be  at  all  satisfactory,  for  there 
should  not  be  a  root  emitted  till  they  are  in  the  proper  place  to 
succour  roots  —viz.,  mother  earth.  The  spawn  should  be  removed 
and  labelled,  and  at  the  end  of  March  it  may  be  placed  in  small 
drills  about  3  inches  deep  and  covered  with  sand,  when  useful 
little  corms  will  be  produced  by  the  end  of  the  first  season,  which 
must  be  raised  and  stored  after  the  fashion  of  the  elder  ones, 
and  after  liberal  treatment  another  season  many  will  flower 
the  succeeding  year. — T. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Chkysanthemums  have  lately  received  the  lion’s  share  of  attention 
in  the  Journal,  and  the  cultivators  and  exhibitors  of  the  “  Autumn  Queen  ” 
have,  I  think,  had  a  very  good  innings,  and  either  are  or  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  prominence  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  several 
^^exhibitions  in  which  they  are  interested.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  fever  must  have  about  reached  its  height.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  one  show  of  these  flowers  that  I  perceive  is  pro¬ 
nounced  a  very  good  one,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  crush  of 
visitors  surprised  me,  and  the  intensity  of  interest  taken  in  the  exhibits 
was  such  as  I  never  saw  equalled — not  even  at  a  great  Rose  Show  that 
was  held  in  the  north  last  year. 


A  VERY  prominent  thought  that  haunted  me  as  I  examined  the 
magnificent  blooms,  and  it  haunts  me  still,  is  that  gardeners  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  good  gardeners  too,  who  have  never  seen  a 
first-rate  Chrysanthemum  sho.v,  have  no  conception  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  special  knowledge  and  great  cultural  skill  in  the 
development  of  the  blooms.  They  have  been  growing  Chrysanthemums 
for  years  and  as  they  think  growing  them  well,  as  I  have  done,  and  been 
vain  enough  to  think  that  no  one  could  grow  them  much  better;  but  I 
have  had  the  conceit  taken  out  of  me  and  have  become  very  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  still  something  to  learn,  and  I  mean  to  learn  it  if  I 
can. 


But  I  think  I  may  fairly  claim  to  be  already  somewhat  the  wiser  for 
my  visit.  I  picked  up  a  few  hints  that  I  think  I  should  never  have  so 
well  obtained  by  reading,  and  this  shows  the  advantage  of  inspecting 
exhibitions.  The  older  I  get  the  more  fully  am  I  convinced  of  the 
advantage  that  accrues  to  owners  of  gardens  by  not  only  allowing,  but 
encouraging  their  gardeners  to  attend  two  or  three  shows  during  the 
year  at  which  the  very  best  produce  of  gardens  is  to  be  seen.  I  may 
possibly  have  been  more  fortunate  than  some  better  men  of  the  craft 
in  enjoying  the  privilege  for  some  years  of  having  had  my  expenses 
to  a  few  of  the  leading  shows  defrayed.  I  am  quite  sure  the  little  outlay 
has  been  well  invested^,  and  if  others  had  not  thought  so  too,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  practice  would  have  been  continued  so  long. 

No  gardener  is  worth  his  salt  if  he  is  not  stimulated  to  greater  eSort 
when  he  sees  products  superior  to  his  own,  and  which  he  has  the  means 
of  producing  ;  nor  is  a  man  or  a  “  servant  ” — if  “  A.  F.  M.”  prefers  that 
good  old-fashioned  term — worthy  of  filling  a  responsible  position  if  he 


permitted  an  emqffoyer  or  considerate  “  master  ”  to  lose  anything  by  con¬ 
ceding  a  favour  now  and  then  of  the  nature  indicated,  aud  which  is  so 
highly  appreciated. 


No  earnest  gardener  is,  as  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Fish  used  to  say,  a 
mere  “  six  o’clock  man.”  He  works  for  something  more  than  wages,  and 
works  for  hundreds  of  hours  in  a  year,  first  to  make,  then  maintain  his 
reputation,  and  to  render  the  gasden  in  his  keeping  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory  both  in  appearance  and  productiveness.  Such  a  man  is  as 
happy  thinning  Grapes  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  in  attending 
to  Chrysanthemums,  for  instance,  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  cool  of 
summer  evenings,  as  the  “  six  o’clock  ”  men  and  those  with  hard  task¬ 
masters  are  either  sleeping  or  grumbling  in  their  cottages. 


Ready,  willing,  cheerful  service  is  far  more  effectual  and  infinitely  more 
to  the  advantage  of  those  who  not  only  purchase  but  win  it  than  labour 
can  possibly  be  that  is  given  grudgingly  on  the  do-as-little-as-can-be-helped 
system.  There  is  no  knowing  when  a  person  commences  thinking  how 
far  his  thoughts  will  reach.  Mine  on  the  present  occasion  have  run  far 
beyond  Chrysanthemum  shows,  yet  not  beyond  their  scope,  for  I  found 
on  inquir)',  and  was  not  at  all  surprised  by  the  information,  that  the 
splendid  plants  and  marvellous  blooms  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
examming  w'ere  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
results  of  the  attentive  care  bestowed  in  producing  them  in  what  are 
known  as  ‘‘  over-hours.”  In  some  instances  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
not  one  prescribed  hour  of  labour  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  general 
work  of  the  garden  in  gi’owing  Chrysanthemums  that  have  won  prizes  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  routine  work  has  been  pressed  on  more 
briskly  in  preparation  for  the  absence  that  is  necessary  in  attending  the 
shows. 


I  THINK  8u:h  men  deserve  all  they  win,  and  I  think,  too,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  not  to  give  them  reasonable  encouragement — a  mistake  in  every 
way  :  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  suppressing  their  energy  and  skill  ; 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  in  restricting  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  their  gardens  ;  and  in  the  interests  of  superior  culture  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  advancement  of  horticulture  generally  in  placing  a  clog  on  the 
machinery,  if  the  term  is  permissible,  by  which  the  best  examples  of 
success  are  achieved. 


Not  a  few  of  the  men,  I  venture  to  think,  have  encountered  difldculties 
at  the  commencement  of  their  exhibiting  career.  They  have  had  to 
combat  the  jeilousy  that  existed  lest  time  should  be  spent  in  indulging 
in  a  mere  “  fancy  ”  or  “  fad  ;  ”  but  by  the  exercise  of  that  tact  which  all 
gardeners  should  possess,  with  untiring  diligence  and  conscientious  labour, 
they  have  gained  the  confidence  and  eventually  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  before  mistrusted  them,  the  outcome  being  united  effort, 
harmony,  and  mutual  goodwill.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that 
”  Masters,  as  a  rule  are  pretty  much  what  men  make  them  and  I  am  not 
surprised  that  “  A.  F.  M.”  believes  the  converse  is  true.  I  take  him  to  be 
a  master  (but  may  be  wrong),  and  have  formed  an  opinion  that  he  is  a  good 
one.  I  think,  too,  if  I  were  his  servant  his  conduct  (judging  by  his  sen¬ 
timents)  would  be  such  as  to  make  me  a  better  man,  and  I  am  sure,  if  I 
found  him  to  differ,  as  the  doctors  say,  from  my  diagnosis  of  him,  I  should 
try  and  make  him  a  better  master.  “  A.  F.  M.”  has  fairly  gained  his 
point  on  the  question  of  terms,  and  I  think  he  will  not  be  much  surprised 
to  hear  that  1  would  much  rather  be  the  “servant”  of  a  good  master  than 
the  “man”  of  a  bad  one.  That  is  my  last  thought  on  this  subject  at 
present.  _ 

A  moment’s  attention  is  due  to  the  remarks  of  your  Cork  corre¬ 
spondent  “  F.  0.”  on  page  480.  So  far  from  my  thinking  that  the  lifting 
of  Peach  trees  in  large  borders  is  unnecessary  in  a  district  so  dull  and 
wet  that  the  leaves  are  retained  in  the  winter,  I  said  that  “  No  doubt  your 
correspondent  does  quite  right  under  the  circumstances”  (see  page  458) 
which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  adduces  as  my  convictions  after 
he  had  read  my  words  above  quoted.  I  fear  he  does  not  read  carefully, 
but  I  also  respectfully  suggested  to  him  the  desirability  of  restricting  the 
roots  still  more,  and  my  remarks  on  this  subject  are  pronounced  by  your 
correspondent  “Very  good.” 


It  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  by  most,  if  not  all,  practical  gardeners 
that  the  more  the  roots  of  trees  are  restricted  the  shorter  and  firmer  will 
be  the  growth  ;  and  it  follows,  I  think,  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the 
duller  and  wetter  the  district  in  which  Peach  trees  are  grown  the  greater 
the  necessity  for  preventing  succulent  shoots  which  retain  their  leaves  all 
the  winter.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  Peach  trees  of  the  size 
named,  or  10  feet  high,  with  a  15  feet  spread  of  branches,  can  have  all 
the  support  they  need  in  borders  8  feet  wide  and  20  inches  deep  in  the 
driest  and  sunniest  district  in  the  country. 


When  Peach  trees  need  lifting  annually  it  appears  to  me  pretty 
conclusive  proof  that  the  borders  in  which  they  are  growing  are,  as  a 
rule,  either  too  large  or  too  rich.  There  are  exceptions  we  know  to  most 
rules,  and  these,  in  fact,  show  that  the  rules  are  sound  ;  and  an  exception 
to  the  rule  in  question  arises  when  by  an  accident  or  unpreventible  frost 
the  blossoms  are  destroyed,  and  no  crop  follows,  as  the  trees  would  then 
grow  more  strongly,  and  even  too  luxuriantly,  in  a  border  that  would 
have  neither  been  too  large  nor  too  rich  had  the  trees  been  laden  with 
fruit.  These  are  matters  in  which  gardeners  must  exercise  judgment 
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find  act  accordingly  ;  but  I  am  very  firmly  of  opinion  that  many,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  borders  for  Peach  trees  are  needlessly  large. 


Me.  Abbey,  in  his  note  on  502,  on  the  application  of  liquid  manure, 
raises  objections  to  certain  methods,  and  answers  them  as  he  goes  on  ; 
and  he  utters  one  or  two  truisms,  such  as  making  wet  soil  wetter  by 
giving  it  more  water,  and  that  some  of  the  liquid  manure  applied  in 
winter  drains  away.  On  the  question  of  applying  liquid  manure  to 
trees  outdoors  when  in  a  dormant  state,  Mr.  Abbey  fails  to  see  any  benefit 
in  the  practice  beyond  enriching  the  soil,  “  and  in  that  way  it  is  of  great 
benefit,  provided  the  soil  is  not  already  saturated.”  I  have  only  to  say, 
in  reply,  that  when  soil  is  “saturated,”  liquid  manure  can  no  more  be 
poured  into  it  than  it  can  be  into  a  tub  that  is  already  full. 


Whenever  liquid  manure  will  pass  freely  into  the  ground  in  winter 
it  may  be  given  safely  and  with  great  effect  to  large  fruit  trees  in  orchards 
and  bush  fruit  trees  in  gardens,  Roses,  &c.,  which  do  not  grow  with  the 
freedom  that  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  crops  of  fine  fruit 
and  flowers,  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  It  is  deplorable  to  see 
the  waste  of  manorial  drainings  in  winter  in  various  places  in  the  country 
under  the  presumption  that  that  is  the  “  wrong  time  ”  for  applying  them 
to  the  land.  Then,  as  has  been  previously  suggested,  many  cesspools 
•can  be  more  conveniently  emptied  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  the 
contents  may  with  “great  benefit”  be  poured  into  ground  at  once  that 
needs  enriching.  More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  commenced 
the  practice  experimentally,  and  the  systematic  and  extensive  adoption  of 
it  since  have  enabled  me  to  regard  with  equanimity  the  adverse  views  of 
persons  who  consider  the  method  theoretically  unsound.  I  hardly  like  to 
tell  them  so,  but  I  always  have  a  suspicion  that  there  is  a  fault  somewhere 
in  the  reasoning  of  my  friends  when  they  endeavour  to  demonstrate  that 
any  method  that  is  proved  right  in  practice  is  wrong  in  theory  ;  but 
whether  I  tell  them  so  or  not,  that  is  nevertheless  the  opinion  of — 
A  Thinker. 


LA.TE  GRAPES. 

Like  others,  1  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  late  in  the  season 
Gros  Colman  has  been  kept,  and  what  condition  it  was  in  at  the 
latest  period  in  which  it  has  been  preserved.  I  have  kept  it  in 
plump  and  fresh  condition  well  into  February,  and  the  fruit 
appeared  as  if  it  would  have  kept  much  longer.  Now  that  its 
culture  is  becoming  generally  understood  the  value  of  this  Grape 
s  increasing.  A  large  berry  is  always  an  important  item  in  the 
character  of  any  Grape,  and  when  the  Gros  Colman  has  proper- 
treatment  its  flavour  is  sugary,  skin  very  thin  and  tender. 
Having  during  a  number  of  years  tried  experiments  with  keeping 
Grapes,  I  have  in  evei-y  case  found  that  those  which  were  to  be 
kept  late  did  by  far  the  best  when  ripened  with  plenty  of  heat 
and  air,  giving  them  a  long  season  after  they  were  coloured  to 
become  matured  and  well  charged  with  sugar,  and  none  which  I 
have  found  takes  such  a,  long  time  to  come  to  the  standard  of 
perfection  as  Gros  Colman,  and  Lady  Downe’s  next.  When  they 
have  justice  they  do  not  deteriorate  in  flavour  by  bottling.  I 
never  care  about  using  either  of  these  varieties  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  like  the  latter  best  w-hen  it  has  hung  to  March  and 
onwards.  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Gros  Guillaume  are  ripe 
and  fit  for  use  about  six  weeks  before  the  others  are  at  their  best, 
though  all  are  grown  in  the  same  structure.  West’s  St.  Peter’s, 
for  flavour,  thin  skin,  fine  bloom,  and  other  good  qualities  is  not 
easily  surpassed  during  the  winter  months,  and  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  longer,  since  it  was  one  of  the  leading  late  Grapes; 
but  growers  then  did  not  try  to  keep  Grapes  in  large  quantities 
later  than  February.  The  finest  of  West’s  St.  Peter’s  1  have 
ever  seen  w-ere  grown  in  vineries  not  far  from  where  Mr.  Iggulden 
sends  his  interesting  remarks.  Alnwick  Seedling  appears  at 
present  to  be  a  Grape  which  would  keep  late  and  be  a  compeer 
with  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe’s  in  April.  The  appearance  of 
this  kind  is  much  in  its  favour.  Large  berries  densely  covered 
with  bloom,  strong  footstalks,  and  a  total  absence  up  to  this 
period  of  anything  like  shrivelling  and  decay  is  in  its  favour. 
A  nevr  kind  we  have  for  trial,  named  John  Downie,  sent  to  us  by 
its  namesake,  is  in  every  way  more  like  Alnwick  Seedling  than 
any  other  kind  we  know ;  fruit,  wood,  foliage,  and  general  habit 
with  us  seems  identical.  Some  have  said  that  John  Downie  is 
much  like  Gros  Colman;  with  us  no  two  black  Grapes  are  less 
like  each  othei’. 

To  keep  Grapes  for  consumption  till  May  I  feel  sure  that  few 
will  care  to  dispense  with  Lady  Downe’s  and  Alicante.  We  have 
tasted  these  at  the  end  of  April,  kept  by  experienced  growers 
their  colour  and  general  appearance  being  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  the  flavour  (if  ever  they  had  any)  had  changed  to 
something  like  vinegar  and  water.  This  is  not  a  solitary 
instance.  We  hold  that  Grapes  early  matured  and  well  tended 
in  the  autumn,  bottled  after  the  leaves  fall  from  the  Yines,  say 
about  Christmas,  and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  they  should 
retain  their  sugary  flavour  till  April.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  we 


have  no  late  shows  to  exhibit  well-kept  Grapes,  or  even  to  show 
the  proportions  of  those  which  have  been  under  high  cultivation. 
Grapes  exhibited  in  September  which  are  not  fit  to  be  eaten  till 
December  or  January  is  a  bui-lesque,  many  being  exhibited  at  a 
time  which  would  receive  no  favour  by  the  most  ordinary  tutored 
palates. — M.  Temple,  Carronhouse. 


GUAVAS. 

Op  the  several  Guavas  grown  in  the  West  Indies  the  White  Guava 
(Psidium  pyriferum)  is  esteemed  the  best,  and  is  the  most  abundant.  In 
its  wild  state  it  is  more  of  shrub  than  a  tree,  but  when  cultivated  in 
gardens  it  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  with  a  stem  about  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  head  of  the  size  ot  a  medium-sized  Apple  tree.  The  wood 
is  very  hard  ;  the  leaves  are  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  in  pairs  ;  the  flower 
is  white  ;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  is  sulphur  yellow, 
very  smooth  and  perfumed.  The  pulp  is  flesh-coloured,  aromatic,  and 
grateful  to  the  palate.  This  Guava  is  used  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  is  also 
preserved  with  sugar  ;  and  Guava  jelly  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  con¬ 
serves  that  come  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  Red  Guava  (Psidium  pomiferum)  is  a  much  larger  tree  than  the 
White.  The  fruit  is  shaped  like  a  Pomegranate,  and  when  ripe  has  an 


Fig.  88.— Psidium  pyriferum. 


agreeable  odour.  It  is,  considered,  however,  to  be  inferior  to  the  White 
Guava,  but  is  much  improved  by  cultivation.  The  Mountain  Guava, 
which  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica,  is  of  no  value  as  a  fruit  tree,  but 
the  wood  is  in  request  on  account  of  its  dark  colour  and  the  fine  degree  to 
which  it  may  he  polished. 

But  the  Guava  which  is  considered  of  the  greatest  value  in  this  country 
is  Catley’s  Guava  (Psidium  Cattleyanum).  This  fruit  w-as  first  described 
by  Mr.  Catley  of  Barnet  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  it  has  since  been  cultivated  in  many  gardens  in  this  country. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  is  nearly  round,  of  a  deep 
claret  colour,  and  possesses  somewhat  the  flavour  of  the  Strawberry.  The 
skin  is  ot  the  consistence  of  that  of  the  Fig,  but  thinner.  The  plant  is 
also  ornamental.  It  is  propagated  freely  from  cuttings.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  is  more  hardy  than  the  Indian  species,  and  it  ripens  its  fruit  in  warm 
greenhouses  in  this  country,  frequently  producing  two  crops  in  a  year. 
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The  annual  general  meeting  cf  the  National]  Rose  Society  will 
be  held  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club  at  their 
rooms,  1,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  to-day  (Thursday)  at  four 
o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report,  electing  the  officers  and 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  confirming  or  otherwise  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  General  Committee  for  the  exhibitions  of  1885,  and  the 
transaction  of  other  general  business. 

-  We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  very  worthy  and  well- 

known  gardener,  Mr.  D.  Judd,  who  expired  last  week  at  Shefiord,  in 
Bedfordshire,  aged  sixty-nine.  Mr.  Judd  was  born  at  Edmonton,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  after  serving  as  a  learner  at  Brockett  Hall,  Kew,  Gunnersbury; 
and  C  hiswick,  he  became  gardener  at  Southill  Park  (Mr.  Wbitebread’s)^ 
Althorpe  Park  (Earl  Spencer’s),  Hawkstone  Park  (Viscount  Hill's),  and 
Brooke  House,  Isle  of  Wight  (Mr.  Seely’s),  and  was  for  the  last  few  years 
a  pensioner  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution.  Mr.  Judd  was  a 
thorough  all-round  practical  gardener  and  an  excellent  man. 

-  Mr.  G.  Bonsall,  The  Gardens,  Campsmount,  Doncaster, 

writes  : — “  Will  you  please  correct  a  mistake  which  appears  in  last 
week’s  issue  respecting  the  York  Show  ?  Second  prize,  black  Grapes,  was 
stated  to  be  awarded  to  G.  Bateson,  Yarborough,  Heslington,  it  should 
be  G.  B.  C.  Yarborough,  whose  residence  is  Campsmount,” 

-  A  Tadcaster  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  note  on 

the  Weather  in  Yorkshire  We  have  had  some  slight  winter 
weather  hereabouts,  about  3  inches  of  snow  and  some  frost,  but  not 
enough  ,to  kill  Pelargoniums,  one  or  two  of  which  in  a  warm  border 
that  were  planted  in  1883  are  yet  alive.  We  want  rain  badly,  as  springs 
with  us,  only  about  70  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  Wharfe,  are  yet 
very  low,  more  so  than  at  any  other  time  for  many  years. 

- Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  augmen¬ 
tation  OF  Pension  Fund. — The  following  third  list  of  subscriptions 
to  the  above  fund  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Chatsworth  ; — 
Mr.  Markham,  Tapton  House,  Chesterfield,  £5  ;  Griffiths  Hughes,  Esq.^ 
Victoria  Street,  Manchester,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  C.  Walls,  Grantham  Hall,  West 
Hartlepool,  10s. ;  C.  Markham,  Esq.,  Tapton  House,  Chesterfield,  10^. ; 
total,  £8  2s. 

-  The  following  information  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for 

insertion  : — “  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  who  were  the  first  seedsmen 
appointed  by  special  warrant  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  have 
received  a  royal  warrant  appointing  them  seedsmen  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  after  being  honoured  with  Her  Majesty’s  commands  for 
thirty  consecutive  years.” 

- “  J.  L.  B.”  writes  as  follows  on  September  Brussels  Sprouts  : 

— “  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  generally  try  to  get  the 
choicest  productions,  and  good  examples  that  are  a  little  earlier  or  a  little 
later  than  usual  generally  have  a  little  'more  weight  with  the  judges  than 
others  that  are  in  full  season  ;  and  why  should  not  Brussels  Sprouts  ? 
I  do  not  think  the  third  week  in  September  unusually  early  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes.  I  do  not  grow  them  for  exhibition,  yet  I  had  good  full- 
sized  sprouts  sent  into  the  kitchen  the  second  week  in  September  this 
year,  yet  there  was  no  grumbling  because  they  were  too  early.  I  may 
aid  that  ours  are  generally  in  by  the  end  of  September.  Our  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  February.  Radishes,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
and  a  few  other  vegetables  are  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  all  are  covered 
with  a  frame  ;  as  soon  as  they  have  two  leaves  beside  the  seed  leaves  they 
are  pricked  off  in  the  open  ground,  and  finally  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  the  winter.  The  varieties  I  grow  are  Reading  Exhibition  and 
Aigburth.” 

-  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  distinguished  agri. 

cultural  chemist,  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  F.R.S.,  which  occurred  on 
Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  in  the 
62nd  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  the  son  of  Frederick  Adolphus 
Voelcker,  and  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  1823,  and  educated 
at  a  private  school  and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen .  He  was  appointed 


assistant  to  the  late  Professor  Johnston  of  Edinburgh  in  1849,  and  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Cirencester  in  1852,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  1862,  and  became  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  Dr.  Voelcker  was  the  author  of 
“Chemistry  of  Food,”  “Chemistry  of  Manures,”  “Lectures  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry,”  and  numerous  papers  on  theoretical  and  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry  in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  the  Highland  Society,  Chemical  Society,  &c.  His  loss  will  be 
widely  felt  in  the  agricultural  world. 

- The  issue  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  for  December 

contains  the  following  notice  ; — “  After  regularly  appearing  month  by 
month  under  several  modified  forms  since  1848,  the  ‘Florist  and  Pomo¬ 
logist  ’  will  now  be  discontinued.  Its  thirty-seven  volumes,  which  repre¬ 
sent  thirty-seven  years  of  labour  on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  our  prede¬ 
cessors,  furnish  a  record  of  the  floral  work  of  that  period,  and  its  624 
plate  illustrations,  for  which  a  first-class  character  may  fairly  be  claimed, 
will  remain  as  evidence  of  the  advances  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
popular  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  which  have  more  especially  engaged 
the  attention  of  cultivators.  To  those  who  have  aided  us  in  our  efforts 
to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  work  our  warmest  thanks  are  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered.”  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Moore  is,  to  some 
extent,  recovering  from  his  recent  severe  illness. 

-  The  second  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural 

Association  of  the  present  session  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
6th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  White  in  the  chair.  The  business  before  the 
meeting  was  papers  on  “  The  Cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen,”  by  Mr. 
Hugb-Ranger  of  the  Aigburth  Nurseries  ;  and  the  “  Culture  of  the 
Pelargonium,”  by  Mr.  E.  Bridge  of  Huyton.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  Mr.  Ranger  treated  his  subject  in  a  very  able  manner,  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  grower  of  Cyclamens  having  long  become  established.  A 
greater  proof  of  his  skill  could  not  be  afforded  than  reference  to  the 
magnificent  bank  of  plants  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  at  the 
recent  exhibition  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  Mr.  Bridge  has  also  been  a 
successful  exhibitor  of  Pelargoniums  at  Manchester,  York,  and  other 
places,  and  gave  evidence,  by  his  excellent  paper,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
master  of  his  subject.  At  the  close  of  an  interesting  discussion  a  warm 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Ranger  and  Mr.  Bridge  for  their 
papers,  and  .also  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 

- The  Lambeth  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society  held 

their  annual  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London 
Bridge,  on  Friday,  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  W.  Ball  presided,  the  vice-chairmen 
being  Messrs.  H.  Ellis  and  C.  Harman  Payne.  There  were  seventy- 
nine  members  and  friends  present,  and  a  very  agreeable  evening  was'spent. 

-  An  American  contemporary  states  that  “  Upwards  of  60,000 

barrels  of  Apples  arrived  in  Boston  in  the  first  week  of  November.  The 
shipments  from  Boston  during  the  same  period  were  17,000  bairels,  and 
engagements  have  already  been  made  for  14,000  barrels  this  week. 
Advices  from  Liverpool  report  a  decline  of  about  60  cents  per  barrel, 
owing  to  large  receipts,  though  it  is  hoped  later  shipments  will  do  better. 
The  margin  of  profit  to  exporters  is  still  quite  small.  Since  September  1st 
the  exporters  of  Apples  from  Boston  put  up  about  130,000  barrels,  against 
8000  barrels  for  the  same  time  in  1883.” 

- At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 

Society,  to  be  held  at  26,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  cn  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  7  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — 
“  On  the  Reduction  of  Temperature  Means  from  short  series  of  observations 
to  the  equivalents  of  longer  periods,”  by  Dr.  Julius  Hann,  Hon.  Mem. 
R.Met.Soc.  “The  diversity  of  Scales  for  Registering  the  Force  of  the 
Wind,”  by  Charles  Harding,  F.R.Met.Soc.  “  Report  on  the  Phenological 
Observations  for  1884,”  hy  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc. 
As  the  draft  list  of  otficers  and  Council  for  the  year  1885  will  be  prepared 
at  the  next  Council  meeting,  it  is  requested  that  those  Fellows  who  wish 
to  suggest  names  for  the  new  Council  will  send  them  in  before  the 
17th  inst. 

-  Mr.  J.  Mallender  sends  the  following  Summary  of  Meteor¬ 
ological  Observations  at  the  Gardens,  Hodsock  Priory,  Work¬ 
sop,  Notts,  for  November.— Mean  temperature  of  month,  41 4  ; 
maximum  on  the  15th,  58‘6  ;  minimum  on  the  30lb,  21'8  ;  maximum  in 
sun  on  the  9th,  101-2  ;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the  30lh,  19-5.  Waimest 
day,  the  2nd  ;  coldest  day,  30th.  Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.M.,  41-1 . 
Mean  temperature  ^f  soil  1  foot  deep,  44'3.  Number  of  nights  below  32  , 
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in  shade  eleven,  on  grass  nineteen.  Total  duration  of  sunshine,  -ll'S  hours, 
or  IG  per  cent,  of  possible  durat'on.  We  had  thirteen  sunless  days.  Sun¬ 
shine  is  very  deficient,  being  less  than  two-thirds  the  average  of  the  past 
three  years.  Total  rainfall,  0-88  inch.  Maximum  fall  in  twenty-four  hours 
on  the  Both,  0  23  inch.  Rain  fell  on  twelve  days.  The  wind  has  blown  from 
all  points.  Out  of  sixty  observations,  fourteen  were  calms.  Average 
velocity,  9  8  miles  per  hour  ;  exceeded  400  miles  on  four  days  ;  fell  short 
of  100  miles  on  seven  days.  November  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
small  rainfall,  which  is  barely  more  than  half  that  of  any  November  in 
the  last  nine  years.  (The  approximate  average  rainfall  for  November  is 
1'97).  This  making  the  sixth  dry  month  this  year.  The  total  fall  since 
January  is  17  86  inch.  Temperature  about  the  average,  being  above  in 
the  beginning  and  below  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.” 

-  Royal  Caledonian  IIorticultural  Society— Proposed 

Winter  Show. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Edin- 
burgh,  December  4th,  Mr.  Downie  presiding.  Mr.  P.  Neil  Fraser^ 
Treasurer,  submitted  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  for  the  year  ending 
30ch  November  last,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  income  had  amounted 
to  £1551  and  the  expenditure  to  £1491,  showing  a  surplus  revenue  of  £11. 
The  receipts  included  £469  from  members’  subscriptions,  and  £1008  from 
the  drawings  at  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  shows,  while  the  expend!" 
ture  in  connection  with  the  shows  was  £633,  and  in  prize  money  £753- 
on  the  30th  November  the  funds  amounted  to  £1249,  an  increase  of  £43  as 
compared  with  last  year.  The  report  was  considered  very  satisfactory, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dunn,  seconded  by  Mr,  Lament,  was  unani. 
mously  adopted.  Ofiice-bearers  were  then  proposed  and  elected  as 
follows  : — President,  the  Marquis  of  Lrthian,  in  room  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  ;  Vice-President,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  place  of  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  ;  Members  of  Council,  Councillor  Clapperton,  and  Mr. 
John  M‘Kinnon,  Melville  Castle  Gardens;  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Stewart ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Neil  Fraser  ;  and  Auditor,  Mr.  J.  Turnbull  Smith,  C.A. 
The  Chairman,  in  proposing  that  a  Winter  Chrysanthemum  Show  should 
be  held  by  the  Society,  said  that  winter  shows  were  held  in  various  places 
throughout  the  country,  and  had  proved  very  successful.  Mr.  Dunn 
Dalkeith,  said  he  thought  they  could  afford  at  least  to  try  the  experiment’ 
and  with  an  open  winter  like  that  of  last  year  there  was  little  fear  but 
that  it  would  be  successful.  They  would,  of  course,  include  autumn  fruit 
and  plants  in  the  show.  He  moved  that  the  Council  be  empowered  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  a  winter  show  next  year. 
It  having  been  sta*e  1,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  last  winter  show 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  took  place  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  Mr.  Dunn’s  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Madame  Madeline  Tezier.— As  received  in 
this  country  from  the  continent  these  are  undoubtedly  the  same,  but  the 
variety  is  not  very  constant  either  in  shape  or  colour,  and  this  may  pos¬ 
sibly  account  for  the  two  names.  “  T.  H.”  may  safely  dispel  his  fears  as 
to  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  being  identical  with  any  old  variety  ;  it  is 
quite  distinct,  and  a  seedling  raised  in  this  country  by  Mr.  James  Salter. 
I  should  not  like  lo  see  Ben  iigo  discarded  in  haste.  It  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  shown  as  a  distinct  variety  with  Mabel  Ward  ;  still  the  variety 
is  a  different  sport,  and  I  think  another  season  will  show  it  to  be  superior 
in  colour  and  in  petal  if  we  give  it  a  fair  trial.  If  a  sport  shows 
superiority  it  deserves  to  rejdace  the  inferior  one,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bunn  and  Golden  Beverley  ;  but  this  should  be  thoroughly  tested  before 
being  sent  out,  and  simply  sent  out  as  an  improved  strain,  unless  of 
course  there  is  distinctness  enough  to  perpetuate  bith,  as  in  the  case  of 
Golden  Empress  and  Lord  Alcester. 

Glancing  at  Mr.  Murphy’s  queries  takes  my  memory  back  to  the 
lessons  Mr.  M.  wanted  us  to  learn  of  the  success  of  late-struck  plants  as 
compared  with  early-struck  ones.  H  s  experiments  on  this  point  seem  to 
have  ended  in  failure,  as  the  Elaines  he  r peaks  of  have  not  come  to  the  per- 
ferction  he  evidently  desired.  Elaine,  like  jnost  other  Japanese  varieties, 
will  piroduce  fine  blooms  from  late-struck  cuttings  if  they  are  skil¬ 
fully  treated  ;  but  for  the  majority  of  ordinary  growers  early-struck 
plants  will  prove  the  best  it  they  wish  to  avoid  “eyes.”  Thtre  is  only 
one  strain  of  Elaine,  unless  it  is  the  improved  form  named  Mrs.  Marsham, 
and  neither  of  these  under  proper  treatment  should  produce  “eyes” 
instead  of  fl  irets  in  the  centre. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  Mr.  Murphy ’.s  remarks  on  reflexed  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  La  Neige  in  the  ordinary  way  of  groA-ing  is  a  hybrid  Pompon  ; 
it  might  make  a  small  reflexed  flower  if  grown  strongly,  so  would  Mdlle. 
Marthe  and  one  or  tw’o  (  tber  Pompons,  but  they  are  better  in  their  proper 
section.  Mrs.  Forsyth,  or  White  Christine,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
best  types  of  reflexed  Chrysanthemums,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  befi^re 
those  old  favourites  the  Christines  are  surpassed.  Soeur  Melanie  is  not 
a  reflexed  flower,  but  what  might  be  styled  a  Japanese  Pompon  or  hybrid; 
La  Vierge  is  a  very  beautiful  reflexed  flower,  but  early  ;  Lady  Selborne 


is  certainly  not  a  reflexed  variety.  The  best  varieties  of  reflexed  flowers 
are  the  Christines,  Annie  Salter,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Emperor  of  China,  King  of 
the  Crimsons,  Felicity,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Chevalier  Domage  when  it  does 
not  incurve. — N.  Davis,  Cambertvell. 


We  send  you  a  bloom  of  Madame  Madeline  Tezier  as  we  received  it 
from  Boucharlat.  It  is  quite  different  from  Jeanne  d’Arc.  It  opens  slightly 
incurved,  but  soon  goes  back,  and  we  have  classed  it  with  reflexed  flowers 
such  as  Christine.  In  all  the  catalogues  it  is  a  synonym  of  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
which  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  leaf  cut 
from  a  French  catalogue.  The  bloom  sent  is  evidently  833  (Mademoiselle 
Madeline  Tezier)  in  the  catalogue,  totally  distinct  from  816  (Jeanne 
d’Arc)  ;  833  has  the  appearance  of  a  Christine  style  of  flower,  but  will  be 
much  larger  than  that  variety.  There  is  a  Madame  Auguste  Tezier,  but 
that  is  a  Japanese  variety. — John  Laing,  Foreht  Hill, 

[The  bloom  received  from  Mr.  Laing  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
re  flexed  variety  and  is  quite  distinct  in  that  state  from  Jeanne  d’Arc 
when  well  grown.  In  the  catalogue  sent  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Tezier 
is  described  as  “  very  large  and  very  full  .  .  .  perfectly  imbricated  .  .  . 
pure  snow  white.”  Jeanne  d’Arc  is  described  as  having  “  a  very  large 
flower,  snow  white,  with  the  reverse  of  the  petals  lilac.”  Mr.  Laing’s 
bloom  is  certainly  not  “  very  large,”  nor  at  all  incurved,  and  the  outer 
florets  have  a  slight  lilac  tint. 


In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  “T.  H.,  Bristol,"  page  501,  regarding 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  above-named  Chrysanthemums,  I  may  say 
that  until  a  few  days  since  I  thought  them  identical.  The  plant  that 
produced  the  bloom  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  which  was  figured  in  the  Journal,  I 
had  from  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston.  About  the  same  time 
last  spring  I  had  plants  of  Madame  Madeline  Tezier  from  another  place. 
These  also  produced  blooms  similar  in  character  to  Jeanne  d’Arc  ;  in  fact, 
they  were  in  all  cases  exact  counterparts  of  each  other  in  style  of  growth, 
colour  of  foliage,  shape  of  flower  and  colour  of  the  same,  and  as  the  one 
named  Jeanne  d’Arc  corresponded  with  what  I  had  previously  seen  under 
that  name,  I  discarded  the  name  of  Madame  M.  Tezier  and  called  all  the 
plants  by  the  former  name. 

A  few  days  since  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  sent  me  a  bloom 
of  their  Madame  Madeline  Tezier,  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  one 
I  previously  bad.  It  answers  quite  the  descriptions  in  colour  given  by 
“  T.  H.,”  which  is  pure  white,  excepting  that  the  bottom  rows  of  florets 
have  a  laint  tinge  of  colour ;  it  is  also  quite  different  in  shape  from  Jeanne 
d’Arc.  Thus  in  my  mind  there  are  two  dintinct  varieties  m  substance  as 
well  as  name. — E.  Molyneux,  Smanmore  Parli. 


Bendigo  and  M.\bel  Ward. — I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  merits  of  this 
so-called  Chrysanthemum  Bendigo  discussed  in  the  pages  of  your  valuable 
J ournal,  as  doubtless  many  others  are,  in  view  of  having  the  matter  cleared 
up,  so  briefly  give  my  experience  of  Bendigo. 

Having  through  the  generosity  of  a  fiiend  received  a  rooted  cutting 
last  March,  which  was  potted  and  grown  with  several  other  sorts,  including 
Mabel  Ward  (the  last-named  I  have  grown  since  it  was  first  sent  out),  all 
the  plants  were  treated  the  same  in  every  way  up  to  the  time  of  flowering, 
both  Mabel  Ward  and  Bendigo  carrying  three  blooms  each,  and  the  flowers 
were  from  terminals,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  a  fair  trial  to  start 
with.  The  result  was  I  felt  somewhat  disappointed,  for  as  the  blooms  com¬ 
menced  expanding  they  reallj'  looked  identical  with  each  other,  but  when 
the  flow'ers  became  fully  developed  the  petals  of  Bendigo  appeared  rather 
broader  than  Mabel  Ward,  but  1  fail  to  mark  any  further  oistinction  than 
the  above-named.  So  much  they  were  alike  in  other  ways  that  1  did  not 
think  it  would  be  a  safe  policy  to  place  both  on  one  stand  when  exhibiting 
at  the  Northampton  Show  on  the  19  th  an  I  20th  ult.  Perhaps  others  who 
have  tried  it  will  give  their  experience,  so  that  the  whole  affair  may  get 
well  ventilated,  for  such  things  as  this  cause  much  contusion,  and  especi¬ 
ally  wiih  young  beginners. — W.  A.  Walter,  Lillingstone  House,  near 
Bucking  hant. 


MUSCAT  HAMBURGH. 

In  response  to  the  invitations  given  at  page  387  respecting  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  above-named  Grape,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  it 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  is  generally  accorded  to  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  with  this  difference,  that  when  in  flower  we  dust  the  bunches 
twice  daily  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  good 
“  set,”  or,  in  other  words,  fertilisation.  I  may  also  further  add  that  wc 
do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Black  Hamburghs  and  other  free  “  setting  ” 
varieties,  content  ourselves  with  one  ihinning-out  of  the  berries;  we 
rather  prefer  to  accomplish  the  work  of  thinning  by  examining  the  bunches 
twice  or  three  times,  always  cutting  out  the  smallest  berries.  By  adopt¬ 
ing  the  above  plan  we  rarely  fail  to  secure  well-shaped  bunches  of  this 
very  richly  flavoured  and  high-class  Grape. — J.  Horsefield,  Hegteshurg^ 


THE  CAUSE  OF  MILDEW  ON  ROSES. 

This  important  subject,  raised  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  J.  C. 
Clayton  on  page  435,  is  worthy  of  every  consideration.  I  consider  the 
remark  made  by  “  C.  W.,”  that  mildew  is  prevalent  in  cold  wet  summers, 
perfectly  correct,  for  a  low  temperature  with  the  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture  is  a  sure  cause.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause, 
and  if  we  experienced  many  summers  like  the  one  just  passed  mildew 
w'ould  be  equally  as  prevalent.  Roses  generally  have  suffered  more  from 
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this  terrible  disease  this  season  than  for  some  years  past.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  plants  suftered  at  their  roots  by  drought  during  the 
hot  dry  summer  weather  which  we  have  had.  For  some  years  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  cause  and  prevention  of  mildew,  and  this  season  I 
have  made  two  or  three  journeys  and  have  conducted  a  few  experiments  at 
home  for  the  purpose  of  fully  testing  previous  convictions.  From  past 
observations,  and  if  I  have  judged  rightly  this  year,  plants  growing  upon 
heavy  land  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  have  been  attacked  worse  than  those 
upon  lighter  and  more  porous  soils.  Heavy  soils  during  hot  dry  weather 
become  so  thoroughly  baked  that  they  crack,  and  the  moisture  is  evaporated 
to  a  much  more  serious  extent  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  on  lighter 
soils.  Dryness  at  the  roots  is  a  certain  cause  of  mildew,  and  how  this  can 
be  prevented  without  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  I  am  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  detail.  Sulphur  and  all  the  mildew  annihilators  would  prove  of 
no  avail  in  arresting  its  progress  or  freeing  the  plants  as  long  as  the  cause 
of  the  mischief  is  in  a  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

That  mildew  can  be  prevented  by  those  who  grow  Roses  on  a  limited 
scale,  even  on  heavy  land  during  such  seasons  as  the  past,  I  have  proved. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  stirred  frequently  until  a  good  portion 
is  reduced  to  dust,  which  will  prevent  cracking.  A  good  soaking  of 
water  and  the  surface  well  mulched  afterwards  with  manure  or  other 
material  to  prevent  evaporation  has  proved  effectual  when  the  cause  has 
been  drought.  If  mildew  has  appeared  before  this  remedy  has  been 
applied,  that  existing  upon  the  foliage  of  the  plants  should  be  destroyed 
by  syringing  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  softsoap — 1  ounce  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  in  which  has  been  stirred  a  good  handful  of  sulphur. 

Not  only  do  Roses  suffer  from  mildew  on  tenacious  soils  during  the 
prevalence  of  very  hot  dry  weather,  but  they  are  attacked  when  seasons 
prove  the  opposite.  I  have  seen  plants  on  several  occasions  badly  infested 
during  cold  wet  summers  when  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  find  a  speck 
on  plants  growing  in  light  sandy  soil,  which  proves  conclusively  that  a 
8iq)erabundance  of  cold  and  moisture  is  also  a  sure  cause  of  mildew. 
When  plants  suffer  from  drought  water  can  be  applied  and  the  disease 
destroyed,  but  we  have  no  control  over  the  atmosphere  and  the  moisture 
it  contains,  therefore  we  have  no  chance  left  us  of  stamping  it  out  during 
such  seasons. 

I  do  not  contend  that  Roses  growing  upon  light  or  moderately  light 
soils  are  proof  against  the  attacks  of  mildew,  for  such  is  not  the  case,  for 
I  have  seen  plants  as  badly  affected  in  low,  cold,  wet  distiicts  during  bad 
seasons  as  on  heavy  soils.  Perfect  drainage  is  essential,  but  some  plan 
that  would  amount  to  overdraining  the  beds  and  borders  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  me,  but  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging  would  not  prove 
beneficial,  for  the  remedy  would  tell  materially  against  the  plants  in 
favourable  seasons.  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  cause  of  mildew, 
and  indoor  plants  can  be  grown  free  from  it  and  an  attack  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  judicious  management,  but  outside  the  case  is  different.  At 
the  present  time  I  have  light  soil  to  deal  with,  resting  on  a  formation  of 
red  sandstone,  and  in  the  majority  of  seasons  the  Roses  have  suffered  but 
little  from  mildew,  except  in  one  place  where  Roses  are  planted,  and  the 
position  and  its  surroundings  are  the  chief  cause  which  to  some  extent 
have  been  removed,  and  which  will,  I  feel  sure,  prove  beneficial  to  the 
plants.  This  season  mildew  made  its  appearance,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
observed  the  surface  soil  was  drawn  back,  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
given  towards  evening,  and  the  soil  returned  in  as  dry  a  condition  as 
possible.  After  this  the  plants  were  syringed  with  the  solution  advised 
above  and  the  mildew  disappeared. 

Mildew  is  not  brought  into  existence  only  by  the  two  causes  pointed 
out.  I  have  proved  others  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an 
attack  ;  for  instance,  unsuitable  soil,  inefficient  drainage,  the  soil  rendered 
sour  by  too  freely  using  liquid  manure  will  do  this.  Again,  positions 
may  be  selected  for  Roses  that  are  unsuitable,  and  the  surroundings  may 
be  of  such  a  nature  to  exclude  full  sunshine  and  prevent  a  free  circulation 
of  air  amongst  the  plants.  Roses  growing  under  such  circumstances  are 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  whether  the  soil  is  light  or  loamy.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  one  of  many  causes,  or  a  combination,  may  operate  in  the 
same  direction  to  bring  about  a  check  and  predispose  the  plants  to  an 
attack  of  this  parasite. — Wm.  Bardney. 


IN  SCOTLAND. 

From  Bridge  of  Allan  little  more  than  an  hour’s  journey  conveys  the 
visitor  to  Crieff,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  horticulturally  interesting 
districts  in  the  magnificently  wooded  and  charmingly  diversified  county 
of  Perthshire.  To  a  stranger  from  the  south  perhaps  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  richness  of  vegetation  and  grandly  wooded  estates 
of  this  portion  of  Scotland,  which  appears  to  be  the  natural  home  of 
forest  trees,  for  in  no  other  county  of  Great  Britain  are  there  so  many 
handsomely  developed  specimens.  Oaks,  Beeches,  and  Limes  attain 
gigantic  dimensions,  while  Conifers  can  there  be  seen  of  noble  pro¬ 
portions,  and  in  that  vigorous  healthy  condition  which  in  England  is 
unfortunately  too  rare.  This  imparts  to  the  scenery  a  most  distinctive 
character,  which  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  barren  grandeur  of  the 
neighbouring  mountainous  districts.  There  is  something  imposingly 
majestic  in  the  appearance  of  a  finely  developed  tree  which  must  be 
appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  Nature.  “  It  is  no  exaggerated  praise  to  call 
a  tree  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,” 
wrote  Gilpin  many  years  ago,  and  probably  there  are  few  who  have  not 
observed  some  of  these  giants  of  the  forest  with  a  feeling  closely  akin  to 
awe.  We  may  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  exquisite  floral  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  occupants  of  our  plant  houses  and  gardens,  but  in  the 


forest  we  approach  a  sublimity  which  no  other  form  of  vegetation  can 
possess. 

Perthshire  abounds  in  finely  wooded  parks,  plantations,  and  forests, 
the  total  space  under  wood  reaching  close  upon  100,000  acres,  being  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  Aberdeen  with  103,000  acres,  and  Inverness  with  162,000 
acres.  Planting  has  been  carried  out  in  a  most  liberal  and  judicious 
manner  on  most  of  the  estates,  and  large  tracts  of  what  was  once  barren 
land  are  now  occupied  with  Larches  and  other  timber,  which  are  rapidly- 
becoming  very  valuable.  The  Larch  is  peculiarly  at  home  in  Perthshire, 
for  it  was  to  Dunkeld  that  probably  the  first  plants  introduced  to  Scotland 
were  sent,  being  forwarded.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  tells  us,  to  the  Duke 
of  Athole  in  1727,  and  “  the  plants  having  arrived  with  some  Orange  trees 
and  a  number  of  other  Italian  strangers,  they  were  all  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  were  subjected  to  the  suffocatic  n  of  a  hothouse.  The  unfor- 
tunSite  mountaineers  languished,  and  to  all  appearance  died,  and  were 
thrown  out  of  the  garden  into  a  heap  of  rubbish,”  where  they  ultimately 
recovered  and  grew  strongly.  Subsequently  large  districts  were  devoted 
to  the  Larch,  and  the  value  of  the  land  greatly  increased.  In  a  very 
interesting  and  able  work  on  “  The  Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of 
Perthshire,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter,  is  given  the  following  estimate  of 
the  present  value  of  the  land  under  wood  in  this  county,  which  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  advantages  of  planting  judiciously  carried  out. 
“  According  to  the  latest  returns  there  are  94,563  acres  of  plantations, 
these  including  both  young  and  old  wood,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  returns  the  relative  proportions  and  value  of  each.  We  believe, 
however,  we  are  taking  a  very  moderate  estimate  when  we  say  that  the 
woods  all  over  the  connty  should  average  £35  per  acre  ;  this  would  make 
the  total  value  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half.” 

But  the  chief  object  of  my  journey  to  Crieff  was  to  see  some  of  the 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  though  the  time  at  my  disposal  only 
enabled  me  to  visit  two — namely,  Drummond  Castle  and  Abercairny,  I 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  day’s  occupation. 

DRUMMOND  CASTLE. 

In  extent  and  beauty  the  Drummond  estate  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Scotland,  and  the  fame  of  the  princely  establishment  has  spread  far  into 
other  lands.  The  greater  portion  of  the  most  picturesque  districts  of  the 
county  is  included  in  this  estate,  comprising  the  celebrated  Trossachs, 
several  lochs,  the  villages  of  Callander  and.  St.  Fillans,  with  the  major 
part  of  the  town  of  Crieff.  The  greatest  breadth  is  upwards  of  twenty 
miles,  and  the  total  acreage  about  72,000  acres,  62,000  being  hill  land,  or 
occupied  with  plantations,  and  the  remaining  portion  is  arable  land.  This 
magnificent  property  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Drummond  family 
for  something  like  800  years,  as  it  was  shortly  after  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ascended  the  English  throne  that  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Drummond  family  was  laid  in  Scotland.  It  is  recorded  that  when 
Edgar  Atheling  and  his  sister  Margaret  quitted  England  after  William 
the  First  had  commenced  his  tyrannical  reign,  they  set  sail  for  Hungary, 
being  accompanied  by  a  number  of  nobles  who  were  personally  attached 
to  the  prince,  amongst  whom  was  a  Hungarian  of  high  descent  named 
Maurice.  To  this  gentleman  the  conduct  of  the  vessel  was  entrusted,  and 
by  his  care  the  safety  of  the  party  was  ensured,  for  being  driven  out  of 
their  course  by  adverse  winds,  and  endangered  by  severe  storms,  they 
were  at  last  compelled  to  put  ashore  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  a  point  now 
termed  St.  Margaret’s  Hope.  The  reigning  king  of  Scotland  at  that  time 
was  Malcom  Canmore,  who  had  his  court  at  Dunfermline,  and  thither  the 
royal  refugees  and  their  attendants  were  invited,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  hospitality.  Ultimately  Edgar’s  sister  Margaret  became  the  wife 
of  Malcom  and  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  grants  of  land  being  bestowed  upon 
the  nobles.  One  of  the  most  favoured  of  these  was  the  Maurice  already 
mentioned,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Drummond  family,  and  being 
granted  several  estates,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  King  Malcom, 
and  died  fighting  for  his  interests.  The  name  Drummond  has  been 
variously  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic,  but  all  appear  to 
have  a  similar  origin,  pointing  to  the  service  rendered  by  Maurice  as 
captain  of  Edgar’s  ship.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  long  succession  of 
thanes  and  lords,  many  of  whom  have  been  accomplished  men,  and  have 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  their  times  and  the  property  is  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  Baroness  Willoughby  d’Eresby,  who  has 
gained  that  title  by  marriage. 

Drummond  Castle  is  about  four  miles  from  Crieff,  about  half  this 
distance  being  a  magnificent  avenue  of  Beeches  and  Limes,  such  as  is 
scarcely  equalled  in  Great  Britain,  and  indeed  has  been  favourably  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  avenues  of  a  similar  kind  in 
Europe  generally.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Park  there  is  a  road  to  the  left 
and  one  to  the  right,  the  forpier  traversing  the  estate  and  the  latter  being 
the  direct  communication  with  the  Castle.  This  is  also  a  remarkable 
avenue  of  Beeches,  its  appearance  being  rendered  still  more  notable  by  its 
narrowness,  the  width  not  exceeding  15  feet,  except  where  there  are 
sidings  for  carriages  or  travellers  going  in  opposite  directions.  These 
trees  are  mostly  of  considerable  age  with  massive  stems,  and  their  branches 
closely  interlacing  overhead  form  an  extraordinary  and  beautiful  arboreal 
tunnel.  The  road  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  is  a  steep  ascent.  As 
we  approach  the  CasTe  some  magnificent  views  are  obtained  in  a  northerly 
direction,  first  of  the  splendidly  wooded  valley  in  which  gleams  the 
extensive  lake,  then  of  Crieff,  which  forms  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
landscape,  and  lastly  of  the  splendid  background  of  the  Grampians,  a 
fitting  finish  to  such  a  superb  picture,  the  whole  glowing  under  a  bright 
September  sun.  But  we  cannot  stay  to  admire  this  charming  scene  ;  the 
noble  and  massive  Castle  is  reached,  and  in  another  minute  we  are  standing 
u{  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  celebrated  and  magnificent 
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FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Much  as  I  had  heard  of  the  beauties  of  this  garden  it  came  upon  me  as 
a  great  surprise.  The  view  from  the  terrace  is  a  most  impressive  one,  and 
is  fairly  pourtrayed  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  80),  but  both  the 
photographer’s  and  the  engraver’s  arts  are  inadequate  to  the  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  its  beauties.  The  one  feature  which  immediately  takes  the 
attention  is  the  bold  patches  of  colours,  not  in  diminutive  and  complicated 
geometrical  patterns,  but  in  oblong  or  diagonal  blocks  of  considerable  size, 
but  so  arranged  that  the  whole  constitutes  a  most  symmetrical  and  har¬ 
monious  design.  It  is  only,  however,  from  the  upper  terrace  or  from  the 
tower  near  the  entrance  to  the  Castle  that  the  attractions  of  the  gardens 
can  be  fully  perceived  and  appreciated,  for  in  descending  to  the  level  we 
lose  the  general  symmetry.  The  flower  garden  comprises  about  10  acres, 
of  an  oblong  form,  protected  on  the  north  side  by  terraces  which  rise 
some  40  or  60  feet  above  it,  and  on  the  south  by  a  dense  hedge  of  Portugal 
Laurels  and  Bays,  and  beyond  this  the  Park  rises  to  a  good  height, 
through  which  facing  the  terrace  a  handsome  vista  has  been  cut,  as  is  seen  in 
the  centre  of  the  figure.  The  general  plan  of  the  garden  is  a  combination  of 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  styles,  and  was  laid  out  early  in  the  ITth 
century  und.er  the  direction  of  John  the  second  Earl  of  Perth,  who  is  reported 


contrast  with  this  were  some  broad  marginal  bands  of  Dactylis  glcmerata 
elegantissima,  the  prettily  variegated  foliage  of  which  contrasted  most 
effectively  with  the  Dahlia.  Ageratum  Lady  Jane,  a  very  bright  blue, 
freely  flowering,  and  dwarf  variety,  is  similarly  employed  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  Myosotis  azurea,  Mimulus  Harrisoni,  and  the  bright  clear  yellow 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  constitute  the  principal  of  the  other  plants, 
which  are  grown  by  thousands  for  massing  in  the  situation  named. 
Nearer  the  terrace  were  mixed  beds  of  Galtonias  and  single  Dahlias, 
which  had  a  beautiful  effect,  the  white  flowers  of  the  former,  which  grew 
very  strongly,  rising  above  and  contrasting  with  the  rich  dark  scarlet 
Dahlia  blooms.  Tuberous  Begonias  thrive  admirably,  and  are  so  highly 
appreciated  that  they  will  be  more  largely  grown  in  future  seasons. 
Some  fine  beds  of  Gladioli  were  very  attractive,  and  similarly  beautiful 
were  the  beds  of  Anemone  japonica  alba.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  rests  upon  the  massing  of  effective  colours,  and  the 
result  is  perfectly  satisfactory  and  unique. 

A  large  portion  of  the  space  between  the  walks  is  occupied  with  ex¬ 
tensive  groups  of  variegated  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  golden  and  silver  Conifers 
being  numerously  represented.  These  are  very  beautiful  and  appear  to 
colour  admirably,  some  of  the  golden  Yews  being  especially  notable  in 


Fig.  8'J. — Flower  garden  at  drummond  castle. 


to  have  been  an  extremely  learned  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  who 
spent  most  of  his  younger  days  in  France.  Two  broad  grass  paths  extend 
across  the  garden  diagonally  from  opposite  corners,  intersecting  in  the 
centre  where  an  old  and  remarkable  sundial  with  fifty  faces  is  placed. 
Alono^’each  side  of  these  turf  paths,  which  are  kept  as  neat  as  the  closest 
attention  can  render  them,  and  which  look  at  a  distance  more  like  rich 
green  velvet  than  grass,  are  the  principal  flowerbeds,  oblong  in  form,  and 
in  some  cases  10  or  12  feet  long,  occupied  with  bold  masses  of  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Aconitums,  Phloxes,  Golden  Rod,  Lythrums,  and  others  of 
similar  character,  each  bed  being  devoted  to  one  kind  only.  Then  near 
the  central  walk  and  at  opposite  corners  of  the  garden  are  corresponding 
borders  of  ordinary  bedding  plants,  mostly  of  simple  form — oblongs, 
squares,  diamonds,  or  circles,  and  these  furnish  a  wealth  of  rich 
colours,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  at  their  best.  Very  remark¬ 
able  were  some  grand  beds  of  a  dwarf  Dahlia,  which  formed  masses  of 
glowing  scarlet,  such  as  could  be  employed  in  few  gardens  with  the  same 
effect  as  it  is  at  Drummond.  It  is  very  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit, 
being  about  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  produces  its  large  rich 
scarlet  blooms  of  the  show  type  in  great  profusion.  Mr.  John  Robb,  the 
exnerienced  gardener  in  charge,  sets  a  high  value  on  this  variety,  and 
grows  annually  about  3000  plants  of  it.  The  variety,  it  is  said,  originated 
in  the  district,  and  has  received  the  expressive  name  of  Rising  Sun.  In 


this  respect.  Another  important  feature  is  formed  by  the  conical  or 
cylindrical  specimens  of  variegated  Oaks,  Box,  Irish  Yews,  Hollies,  and 
Thuiao,  which  are  kept  very  closely  trimmed,  and  are  so  regular  in  form 
and  height  that  they  more  resemble  vegetable  columns  than  trees.  They 
are,  however,  well  in  accord  with  the  general  character  of  the  garden,  as 
are  also  the  numerous  statues  suitably  placed  in  the  shrub  groups,  and 
serve  to  enlighten  the  appearance  considerably. 

The  terrace  walls,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  our  engraving,  are  well 
clothed  with  climbing  plants,  amongst  which  the  Tropasolums  are  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable.  The  charming  T.  speciosum  is  exceptionally  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  would  gladden  the  eyes  of  numbers  of  its  admirers  who  try  in 
vain  to  ensure  its  success  in  England.  This  plant  is  said  to  have  first 
flowered  at  Drummond,  and  the  walls  during  the  summer  months  are 
festooned  with  its  abundant  scarlet  blooms.  T.  pentaphyllum  also  grows 
and  flowers  freely,  together  with  a  good  and  varied  collection  of  Clematises, 
Jasminums,  Lophospermums,  Maurandyas,  Rhodochitons,  and  many  others. 
These  are  trained  in  perpendicular  lines,  so  that  the  walls  appear  at  a 
distance  as  if  striped  from  base  to  summit  with  varied  shades  of  scarlet, 
crimson,  purple,  blue,  &c. 

The  kitchen  garden  occupies  about  four  a’res  of  ground  beyond  the 
flower  garden,  and  sloping  to  the  south.  The  upper  wall  has  a  fine  aspect, 
well  suited  for  fruit  trees,  and  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  number  of  Peach 
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and  Nectarine  trees  against  it.  The  glass  is  not  very  extensive,  but  a 
fine  range  has  been  erected  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  three-quarter  span, 
with  the  longer  roof  facing  the  south,  and  is  150  feet  long  in  three  divi¬ 
sions,  22  feet  wide.  Two  of  these  are  planted  with  Vines,  the  remaining 
one  being  at  present  devoted  to  plants.  The  Vines  are  young,  but  very 
promising,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  grown  extremely  well,  the  bunches  and 
berries  large  and  finely  coloured.  Golden  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  also  grown  very  successfully.  The  outer 
garden  is  thoroughly  well  cropped,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
garden  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  most  careful  superintendence. 

The  Park  abounds  in  majestic  Oaks  and  Beeches,  and  a  visitor  would 
be  well  rewarded  by  a  ramble  amongst  these  grand  old  trees.  Within 
walking  distance,  too,  is  the  Turlum  Hill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
1200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  densely  covered  with  timber  to  the 
summit  ;  it  is,  indeed,  reputed  to  be  the  highest  and  finest  wooded  hill  in 
Scotland.  From  the  top  of  this  hill  a  glorious  view  can  be  obtained  of 
the  varied  Perthshire  scenery,  and  all  who  have  the  opportunity  will  find 
their  time  pleasantly  occupied  in  the  journey. — Lewis  Castle. 


CYCLAMEN  AT  MESSRS.  SUTTON’S  READING  NURSERIES 

Having  an  hour  to  spare  when  recently  at  Reading,  I  concluded  it 
would  be  most  profitably  spent  at  Messrs.  Sutton’s  seed-growing  establish¬ 
ment.  November  is  really  the  worst  month  in  the  year  to  visit  this 
renowned  place,  the  Gloxinias  and  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  being  over 
and  stored  away,  while  it  is  yet  too  early  to  see  the  Chinese  Primulas  and 
Cyclamen  at  their  best.  The  former  were  looking  remarkably  promising, 
and  include  several  novelties,  which  I  should  say  will  prove  valuable 
additions  to  the  different  strains  which  the  Messrs.  Buttons  after  several 
years’  intelligent  attention  have  brought  to  such  marked  perfection.  The 
Fern-leaf  varieties  in  particular  are  now  much  neater  in  growth  than 
formerly,  and  the  several  varieties  produce  flowers  almost  if  not  quite 
equal  to  the  ordinary  types. 

It  was  the  Cyclamens,  however,  that  I  went  principally  to  see,  and 
about  these  I  wish  to  pen  a  few  remarks.  A  grander  lot  of  plants  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  Several  houses  are  filled  with  them,  the  display 
being  maintained  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  April.  Many  of 
the  strongest  plants  are  in  6-inch  pots,  and  would  apparently  pay  for 
another  shift,  as  the  foliage  extends  far  beyond  the  rim  of  the  pots,  yet 
the  plants  are  not  twelve  months  old.  They  are  calculated,  and  with 
good  reason,  to  each  produce  from  200  to  300  fine  blooms.  The  flowers 
of  each  strain  are  very  fine,  are  borne  on  long  and  stout  stems  well  above 
the  foliage,  and  the  giant  strains  are  evidently  as  floriferous  as  those  pro¬ 
ducing  smaller  flowirs.  The  colours  are  bright  and  well  diversified,  and 
an  equally  good  vaiiety  is  observable  in  the  beautiful  foliage,  which  has 
been  very  much  improved  of  late.  Plenty  of  the  leaves  measure  4  inches 
across,  and  are  as  prettily  veined  and  marbled  as  Begonias  of  the  Rex 
type.  One  novelty  is  named  Sutton’s  Butterfly,  and  should  become  a 
great  favourite  among  Cyclamen  growers.  It  evidently  possesses  a  good 
constitution,  has  pretty  foliage,  and  produces  its  singularly  pretty  white 
flowers  most  freely.  Each  flower  when  about  three-parts  expanded  much 
resembles  a  butterfly  on  the  point  of  alighting  on  the  plant ;  hence  the 
change  of  name,  this  variety  being  originally  named  Miss  Lilian  Cox,  and 
as  such  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultura 
Society. 

The  Cyclamen  seel  is  principally  sown  early  in  November  in  pans 
of  fine  sandy  soil.  It  is  not,  as  usually  happens,  placed  in  heat  at  once, 
but  the  pans  are  stood  in  a  cool  house  till  the  end  of  December,  by  which 
time  the  seeds  have  swelled  considerably,  and  when  placed  in  a  brisk  heat 
soon  germinate  strongly.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  off  into  thumb-pot«, 
and  are  gradually  shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  these 
being  either  4-inch,  5-inch,  or  6-inch  pots,  according  to  their  vigour.  The 
compost  employed  consists  of  three-parts  good  turfy  loam  to  one  part  of 
well-rotted  manure  and  sand.  From  the  first  the  plants  are  kept  care¬ 
fully  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  never  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and 
are  kept  steadily  growing,  but  not  either  in  a  dry  or  strong  heat — a  moist 
bottom  and  an  intermediate  temperature  best  suiting  them.  They  are  never 
mixed  with  other  plants,  and  insects  of  no  kind  are  allowed  to  effect  a 
lodgment.  They  well  repay  for  all  the  trouble  taken  with  them,  and 
well  known  and  popular  as  the  Persian  Cyclamen  is  become,  I  yet  doubt 
if  the  majority  of  gardeners  and  amateurs  scarcely  realise  what  a  won¬ 
derful  display  can  be  made  with  the  seedlings  resulting  from  one  packet 
of  seed.— W.  I. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

New  Varieties. — When  visiting  the  various  Chrysanthemum 
shows  recently  held,  I  made  notes  of  several  new  varieties  which, 
in  some  instances,  I  thought  acquisitions  to  an  ali'eady  large 
family,  and  of  which  I  will  give  the  names  and  descriptions. 
Taking  the  incurved  section  first,  I  was  disappointed  in  not 
being  able  to  find  several  “  new  ”  varieties  that  came  out  with 
a  great  flourish,  and  which  have  probably  been  consigned  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  Except  Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Lord  Alcester  there 
was  nothing  new  to  record.  These  two  varieties  have  proved 
what  they  were  represented  to  be,  really  good  additions.  Both 
could  be  found  in  almost  every  stand  ;  the  former  variety, 
through  its  blooming  rather  early,  was  not  seen  generally  in 
such  perfection  as  the  latter  variety,  for  in  many  cases  the  best 


blooms  were  over,  which  seems  to  come  to  time  without  much 
trouble.  The  best  blooms  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  which  I  saw  were  in 
Mr.  Herrin’s  stand  at  the  Aquarium  Show. 

Among  the  Japanese  varieties  the  best  I  noted  was  M.  Astorg 
a  pure  white  flower  of  the  Elaine  type,  excepting  that  the  florets 
were  longer,  broader,  and  not  so  thickly  placed,  which  1  think  an 
improvement.  Mr.  bVills  showed  some  grand  blooms  of  this 
really  superb  variety  at  Southampton. 

Yal  d’Audorre,  for  which  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  obtained  a 
certificate  at  Kingston,  and  which  Mr.  Lyne  also  showed  well  at 
the  same  exhibition,  is  a  bold  flower  of  the  Dr.  Macary  type, 
the  florets  being  longer,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  orange  red. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  family  of  .Japanese  varieties. 

Duchess  of  Albany  is  a  full  flower  of  a  bronzy  hue,  having 
flat  florets.  This  was  numerously  represented. 

Fanny  Richards  is  a  variety  I  saw  at  Kingston.  The  name 
is  new  to  me,  but  the  flower  looked  much  like  a  pale  bloom  of 
Madame  B.  Rendatler  or  Curiosity.  These  I  presume  are 
identical. 

Baby. — What  a  name!  A  seedling  shown  at  Kingston,  with 
small  reddish-yellow  b  ooms,  not  likely  to  prove  a  great  acqui¬ 
sition  for  show  purposes  on  account  of  its  being  so  small. 

Beaute  des  Jardins  is  a  new  variety;  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  at  the  Kingston  Show,  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T. 
Jackson  &  Sons.  This  is  a  medium-sized  flower  of  a  rich  magenta 
purple,  which  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  a  grand  variety  for 
decoration. 

Carmen. — This  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laiug  &  Co.  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  obtained  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  a 
variety  producing  blooms  freely,  which  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour 
with  flat-shaped  florets. 

Cullingfordii. — This  variety  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  and  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  wherever  it  was 
staged.  Is  the  brightest-coloured  variety  of  any  class  we  have. 
It  is  a  scarlet,  having  a  glossy  dark  shade  suffused  over  the 
brighter  colour.  Jt  is  sent  out  as  a  retlexed  variety,  and  it 
certainly  is  the  grandest  of  all  colours  we  have  for  any 
purpose. 

The  Anemone  Japanese  varieties  are  more  numerous  in  new 
varieties  than  any  of  the  other  sections,  consideidng  the  few 
varieties  obtained  till  recently.  As  I  descidbed  them  in  a  former 
note  in  the  Journal,  I  will  now  pass  them  by  ■with  the  remark 
that  they  have  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired.  How  strange  it  is 
there  are  no  new  varieties  of  reflexed  brought  out,  with  the 
exception  of  George  Stevens,  which  has  not  made  much  headway 
as  yet  as  a  first-class  variety.  I  know  of  nothing  new  in  the 
reflexed  division. 

Amongst  Pompons  the  newest  variety  is  Nelly  Rainford,  a 
lovely  buff  sport  from  Rosinante,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Davis,  which  is 
fine  for  all  purposes. 

Staging  Pompon  Chrysanthemums.— Now  that  the  nume¬ 
rous  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  over  for  this  season,  and  com¬ 
mittees  will  soon  be  discussing  the  arrangements  for  another 
year,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  they  would  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  present  way  that  Pompons  and  Anemone  Pompons  are 
staged.  I  think  that  all  such  matters  should  be  clearly  stated  in 
the  prize  lists.  Often  the  conditions  are  much  too  vague.  Take 
for  instance  the  following — ■“  Six  bunches  of  Pompons  with 
foliage,  not  less  than  three  blooms  in  a  bunch.”  Now  perhaps 
some  exhibitor  would  stage,  say,  eight,  or  perhaps  twelve  blooms 
in  a  bunch,  while  others  would  stage  Ihree  blooms,  in  awarding 
the  prizes  all  good  judges  would  give  the  prize  to  the  three-bloom 
advocates,  providing  they  had  good  specimens  of  the  respective 
varieties.  Of  course  this  decision  would  not  please  all,  and  what 
I  would  suggest  is  that  the  schedule  should  be  so  clearly  worded 
that  no  cause  for  complaint  can  arise  through  having  unequal 
numbers.  Suppose  the  wording  was  thus— “  Twelve  bunches  of 
Pompons,  distinct,  three  flowers  in  each  bunch,”  each  society 
coil'd  fix  their  own  number  of  bunches,  varieties,  &c. 

Chrysanthemum  Lord  Alcester. — This  very  fine  incurved 
variety  has  again  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
introduced  of  late  years.  In  no  instance  have  I  heard  any  com¬ 
plaints  about  it  running  back  to  its  parent.  In  all  cases  that  I 
have  seen  it,  it  has  been  thoroughly  distinct.  I  noticed  that  it 
was  in  nearly  all  the  stands  of  cut  blooms  at  most  of  the  shows 
held  this  season.  After  such  an  ordeal  as  it  has  gone  through, 
and  that  without  complaint,  I  think  no  words  that  I  can  add  are 
too  much  in  praise  of  this  grand  addition  to  our  not  too  nume¬ 
rous  really  good  incurved  varieties.  The  plant  is  of  strong 
growth,  neat  habit,  and  produces  flowers  in  abundance,  of  such 
noble  proportions,  combined  with  its  delicate  shade  of  yellow  or 
primrose,  that  anyone  has  only  to  once  see  it  and  admire  it 
alw'ays.  Its  free-growing  capabilities  render  it  well  adapted  to 
growing  as  a  specimen  plant,  judging  from  the  one  Mr.  Wills 
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staged  amongst  liis  handsome  gi*oup  of  specimens  at  the  late 
Southampton  Show,  As  the  majority  of  Chrysanthemums  are 
not  suited  for  cultui’e  as  specimen  plants,  this  variety  is  all  the 
more  welcome.  I  commend  it  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  who  grow  for  any' purpose,  be  it  for  cut  blooms  or 
home  decoration. — E.  Molyneux. 


MUSCATS  GROWN  IN  A  COLD  HOUSE. 

When  on  a  visit  to  Clifton  a  short  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  young  Muscats  and  other  late 
varieties  of  Vines  cultivated  without  artificial  heat  that  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen.  This  was  in  the  recently  formed  nursery  and  market  gar¬ 
den  of  Mr.  V.  Down  of  Clifton,  to  whose  skilful  cultivation  the  Clifton 
Horticultural  Society  was  a  few  years  ago  largely  indebted  for  many  of 
the  magnificent  examples  of  fruit,  specimen  plants,  and  flowers  for  which 
it  then  was  and  still  is  so  justly  noted.  This  nursery  is  situated  in  the 
village  of  Failand,  about  four  miles  W.  or  S.W.  of  Clifton,  on  an  elevated 
and  exposed  plateau  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  Bristol  Channel, 
the  briny  softening  breezes  from  which  tend  no  doubt  in  some  degree  to 
temper  the  harsh  and  violent  blasts  to  which  this  locality  would  otherwise 
he  subjected.  The  surface  soil  is  a  strong  adhesive  loam  apparently 
composed  Drgely  of  the  disintegrated  mountain  limestone  peculiar  to  the 
neighbourhood,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  in 
some  places  its  bright  colour  is  also  clearly  indicative  of  the  presence  of 
iron.  It  varies  in  depth  from  6  inches  to  2  feet,  and  rests  upon  the  lime¬ 
stone  rock,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  formed.  I  mention  these  matters  be¬ 
cause  I  venture  to  think,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  undoubted 
skill  and  ability  with  which  these  Vines  have  been  cultivated,  their  present 
satisfactory  condition  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  due  to  the  favourable 
soil  and  situation.  I  am  further  supported  in  this  opinion,  not  only  by  the 
magnificent  examples  of  Grapes  which  have  been  produced  for  years  past 
at  Ashton  Court,  which  is  near  and  similarly  situated,  under  the  skilful 
management  of  Mr.  Dodds,  and  more  recently  by  that  of  Mr.  Austin,  but 
also  by  the  great  and  invariable  excellence  of  the  Grapes  and  hardy  fruits 
exhibited  at  the  Clifton  shows  by  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  are  similarly  situated  in  respect  to  soil  and  position. 

The  house  in  which  these  Vines  are  grown  is  a  rather  flat-roofed 
lean-to  structure,  about  60  feet  long  and  10  or  12  feet  wide,  facing  S.  or 
nearly  so.  Although  provision  has  been  made  for  heating  it  with  hot 
water  by  means  of  pipes  arranged  along  the  front,  yet  I  understood  from 
Mr.  Down  that  the  apparatus  had  not  been  used  only  on  a  few  rare 
occasions.  In  describing  the  condition  of  the  Vines  I  do  not  wish  to 
point  out  prominently  their  unusual  strength,  because  I  think  that  great 
strength  in  young  Vines  is  frequently  synonymous  with  grossness  and  ill- 
elaborated  sap,  or,  in  other  words,  the  presence  of  a  superabundance  of 
pith  and  water ;  hut  in  this  case  it  is  great  strength  combined  with  perfect 
development  and  maturation  of  foliage,  wood,  and  bud. 

In  preparing  the  border,  which  at  present  is  confined  to  the  inside  of 
the  house,  there  was  no  necessity  for  artificial  drainage  or  any  expensive 
foundation,  because  the  loose  crust  of  the  rock  and  the  numerous  clefts 
which  pierce  it  freely  in  a  perpendicular  direction  render  such  provision 
needless.  The  border  is  simply  formed  of  the  natural  soil  without  the 
addition  of  any  artificial  and  with  very  little  animal  or  vegetable  manures. 
They  were  planted  in  July,  1883,  and  were  wholly  or  chiefly  struck  from 
eyes  the  same  year.  They  were  cut  back  last  autumn  to  within  about 
2  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  present  time  they  extend  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  rafters,  at  which  point  they  have  been  stopped.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  are  so  strong,  so  uniform,  so  hard  and  short-jointed, 
so  massive,  so  thoroughly  developed  and  matured,  that  I  venture  to  think 
as  well-built  Vines  of  eighteen  months’  growth  they  have  seldom  been 
excelled.  They  show  evident  signs  of  careful  and  skilful  cultivation ; 
and  although  the  border  has  not  been  converted  into  a  mixen,  the  con¬ 
venient  position  of  a  liquid  manure  and  soapsuds  tank  as  well  as  their 
appearance,  although  alas !  so  young,  both  strongly  suggest  that  they 
have  not  been  pure  water  drinkers. 

Now  arises  the  important  question — the  one  for  which  I  have  chiefly 
ventured  to  pen  these  lines,  for  doing  which  without  first  asking  Mr. 
Down’s  permis-ion  I  must  beg  to  apologise — is.  If  young  Vines  of  Muscat, 
Gros,  Colman,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  other  late  varieties  can  be  so  exception¬ 
ally  well  grown  and  so  perfectly  matured  and  consolidated  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat  in  ordinary  seasons,  cannot  fruit  of  the  same  varieties 
also  be  produced  and  ripened  of  the  finest  quality  in  similar  seasons  and 
positions  by  the  same  means  at  much  less  expense  in  fuel  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  incurred  ?  In  conclusion,  I  most  earnestly  wish,  as  I  am  sure  all 
who  know  Mr.  Down  also  wish,  him,  great  success  in  his  new  undertaking ; 
and  if  his  young  Vines  are  not  entitled  to  wear  the  distinctive  badge  of 
Good  Templarism,  I  doubt  not  they  will  ere  long  if  cultivated  with 
the  same  skill  as  hitherto,  be  fully  entitled  to  bear  the  blue  badge  of  suc¬ 
cess  at  many  provincial  and  metropolitan  exhibitions. — Visitor. 


INDIGOFERA  GERARDIANA. 

There  are  few  gardens  nowadays  even  of  small  dimensions  without  a 
wall  against  which  could  be  grown  plants  that  are  reputed  tender  in  the 
open  ground,  or  are  too  rare  or  beautiful  to  be  risked  in  such  situations 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  capabilities  for  standiog  cold  in  an  average 
Eoglish  winter.  The  fancy  for  trying  plants  outside  from  other  than 
climates  nearly  analogous  to  our  own  h-as  cast,  but  the  experience  gained 


show  us  that  a  vast  number  with  the  slight  prelection  afforded  by  a  wall 
pass  the  winter  unscathed,  and  which  would  certainly  be  destroyed  in  the 
open,  or  even  as  standards  in  sheltered  places.  An  instance  of  the  cold- 
enduring  capacity  of  a  plant  may  be  given  in  that  of  Choisya  ternata, 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  stove  doing  fairly  well.  It  also  makes  a  good 
greenhouse  plant,  a  very  choice  wall  plant,  and  stands  like  an  evergreen 
Oak  in  the  open  ground.  The  same  in  a  lesser  degree  applies  to  the 
handsome  Embothrium  coccineum,  and  also  to  the  Mutisias,  all  of  which 
may  stand  well  against  a  warm  south  wall,  and  such  places  are  not  hard 
to  find  in  gardens  where  houses  are  numerous.  The  fronts  of  which, 
generally  of  stone  or  brick,  may  be  utilised  in  this  way  by  covering  bare 
spaces  and  giving  more  room  in  the  cool  houses  to  plants  of  a  more  tender 
character,  necessitating  as  it  does  no  more  trouble  in  covering  the  walls 
with  good  bright  flowering  plants  than  with  those  grown  only  for  their 
foliage. 

Indigofera  Gerardiana  (fig.  90),  distributed  both  under  the  names 


of  I,  coronilliefolia  and  I.  floribunda — the  latter,  however,  being  a  most 
appropriate,  and  partly  descriptive  one — is  also  one  of  those  ill-used 
shrubs  that  will  bid  defiance  to  a  severe  winter  when  sheltered  by  a  wall ; 
and  indeed  there  is  little  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grown  in  the  open 
air  where  the  winter  must  be  above  the  average  to  affect  it  radically, 
especially  in  the  southern  counties.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country 
from  the  Himalayas  over  forty  years  ago,  and  is  notwithstanding  very 
scarce  in  cultivation,  although  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wall  shrubs  we 
have  seen.  Its  bears  profusely  its  long  racemes  of  bright  rosy  red  pea-like 
flowers — a  colour  almost  unique  in  this  class  of  plants.  The  branches  on 
which  the  flowers  are  borne  have  all  a  graceful  drooping  habit ;  the  leaves 
pinnate  with  eight  to  ten  pairs  of  blunt  ovate  leaflets,  which  are  very 
handsome.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  a  rapid  grower, 
attaining  from  8  to  12  feet  in  height  against  a  wall.— M.  S. 


THE  BEST  ROSES. 

“  A.  F.  M.,”  page  475  of  “  our  Journal,”  regrets  that  Mr.  Mawley  did 
not  append  a  list  of  Roses  having  most  often  won  individually  to  his 
valuable  and  very  interesting  tables.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  was 
hardly  within  the  scope  of  his  purpose,  but  the  idea  is  valuable  and  worth 
1  working  out.  Having  been  connected  with  two  Rose  Associations  for  the 
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last  eighteen  years  1  am  able  to  give  some  statistics  of  the  kind  from  their 
shows  which,  ti  a  limited  exteat,  will  give  the  required  information.  I 
should  premise  that  in  our  Associations— under  a  canon  enunciated,  I 
think,  originally  by  Mr.  George  Paul— the  best  Rose  is  taken  to  be  some 
extra  good  one  of  some  particular  species  represented,  although  the  species 
may  be  inferior  to  others  less  effectively  represented — e  g.,  a  marvellous 
E  louard  Morren  won  at  Reigate  in  1882,  and  an  equally  exceptional 
Madame  Berard  at  the  Brockham  Show  in  1884,  both  of  which  are  only 
on  the  borderland  of  good  show  Rosea. 

Looking  through  my  lists,  which  are  not  complete,  I  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  Marie  Baumann  heads  the  poll,  winning  at  Reigate  in  1871  and 
1878,  and  at  Brockham  in  1872,  1873,  and  1881  (five  times). 

Charles  Lefebvre,  n.,  1872,  1875,  and  1881;  b,  1869,  winning  four 
times.  A  good  .second. 

Camille  de  Rohan,  n.,  1871,  1875,  and  1883,  being  called  in  fhis  year 
(1883)  La  Rosiere, 

Alfred  Colomb,  n.,  1874  and  1882. 

Marie  Radj',  n.,  1876  and  1877  ;  b.,  1877.  1877  was  evidently  a  Marie 
Rady  year. 

Annie  Wood,  e.,  1873  ;  b.,  1884. 

All  the  rest  come  singly  : — La  France,  n.,  1869.  Pierre  Nott'ng, 
B.,  1870.  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  b.,  1874.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  n.,  1876. 
.1.  S.  Mill,  B.,  1878.  Beauty  of  Westerham,  b,  1879.  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  I!.,  1879.  E.  Y.  Teas,  b.,  1880.  A.  K.  VTlliams,  b.,  1880.  Edouard 
Morren,  b  ,  1882.  Pride  of  Waltham,  b  ,  1883.  Etienne  Level,  b  ,  1884. 

With  regard  to  Teas  and  Noisettes  my  records  are  so  imperfect  as 
hardly  to  enable  a  judgment. 

Mareahal  Niel  won  at  Brockham  in  1872,  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  and  I 
have  no  notice  of  Reigate.  On  the  other  hand 

Souvenir  d’Elise  won  at  Reigate  in  1875,  1876,  and  1879. 

Madame  Bravy,  b.,  1880  ;  b.,  1873  and  1874. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  b.,  1874  ;  b.,  1875  and  1877.  After  which  we  come  to 
single  years  :  — 

IMa'darae  Margotfin,  b.,  1869.  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  n.,  1876.  Niphetos, 
n.,  1881.  Madame  Lamhard,  b.,  1882.  Anna  Ollivier,  b.,  1883.  Jean 
Dacher,  b  ,  1883.  Innocents  Pirola,  b.,  1884.  Madame  Berard,  b.,  1884. 
— Alan  Cheales,  Brockham  Vicarage. 


JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

With  pleasure  I  accede  to  the  request  of  “T.  H.,  Bristol^ 
page  501,  to  give  him  the  names  of  thirty-six  varieties  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  suitable  to  grow  for  exhibition,  and  below  I 
append  tbe  names  of  those  I  consider  good  for  the  purpose.  The 
colours  of  each  can  be  much  better  obtained  from  any  Chrysan¬ 
themum  catalogue  than  I  can  describe  them. 


Madame  C.  Audiguier 
Meg  Merrilees 
Baronne  de  Frailly 
Pair  Maid  Guernsey 
Boule  d’Or 
Criterion 
Tliunberg 

J.  Delaux  (F.  A.  Davis) 
Sarnia 

Golden  Dragon 
Comte  de  Germiny 
Margaret  Marrouch 
Mrs.  Mahood 
Mdlle.  Lacroix 
M.  Astorg 
M.  Burnet 
Japonais 
Hiver  Fleurl 

— E.  Molyneux. 


Peter  the  Great 
Val  d’Andorre 

Duchess  of  Albany  (Jackson) 

Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets 

Fanny  Boucharlat 

Mons.  Tarin 

Soleil  de  Levant 

Mons.  Desbrieux 

Elaine 

Grandifiorum 
Flamme  de  Punch 
Madame  Berthie  Rendatler 
Album  Plenum 
M.  Ardene 
Triomphe  du  Nord 
M.  Deveille 
Red  Gauntlet 
Agrements  de  la  Nature 


THE  international  FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 
ESSAY  AND  REPORT  AWARDS. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  now  issued  their  list  of  awards  for  the 
best  essays  and  reports  on  forestry  snbjects.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  On  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Forest  Nurseries. — E.  P.  C. 
Brace,  Les  Vanx-Salbris  (Loire  et  Cher),  gold  medal ;  Thomas  Berwick,  56, 
North  Street,  St.  Andrews,  silver  medal. 

2.  On  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Plantations  in  Various  Sites, 
Altitudes,  and  Exposures.— David  Cannon,  Les  Vaux-Salbris  (Loire  et  Cher), 
France,  gold  medal ;  R.  E.  Hodson,  Hollybrooke,  Bray,  silver  medal ;  Donald 
Stalker,  forester,  Kilmun,  bronze  medal ;  D.  Tait,  Owston  Park,  Doncaster, 
diploma  ;  J.  W.  Inglis,  Myrtle  Bank,  Trinity,  ditto. 

3.  On  the  Present  and  Prospective  Sources  of  the  Timber  Supplies  of 
Great  Britain,  with  Statistics  of  the  various  Descriptions  of  Timber  im¬ 
ported  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.— Robert  Carrick,  Gefle,  Sweden, 
.silver  medal ;  P.  L.  Simmonds,  35,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  bronze 
medal. 

4.  Report,  with  Specimens,  of  any  Hard  Wood  likely  to  supply  the  place 
of  Boxwood  for  Wood  Engraving.— John  R.  Jackson,  Curator,  Museum, 
Kew,  silver  medal. 

5.  On  the  Afforesting  of  Mountains  and  other  Waste  Lands,  with  details 
of  the  method  adopted  and  the  results  obtained.  To  be  accompanied  with 
Drawings,  Photographs,  or  Models.— Thomas  Milne,  Glenhurnie,  Aberdeen, 
diploma. 


6.  On  the  Effects  of  Forests  on  Humidity  of  Soil  and  Climate,  from  per¬ 
sonal  observations  made  by  the  Author  in  any  Country  or  Locality. — None 
received. 

7.  On  the  Treatment  of  Coppice  and  the  Utilisation  of  Branches  and 
Fragments  of  Forest  Produce,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  waste. — G.  S. 
Boulger,  9,  Norfolk  Terrace,  London,  gold  medal;  John  Fairley,  20,  Ward 
Street,  St.  Rollux,  Glasgow,  bronze  medal. 

8.  On  the  Growth  and  Management  of  Eucalyptus  Plantations,  and  their 
Economic  Uses. — E.  P.  C.  Brace,  Les  Vaux-Salbris  (Loire  et  Cher),  France, 
silver  medal;  P.  L.  Simmonds,  35,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  bronze 
medal. 

9.  On  the  Best  Method  of  Preventing  Erosion  of  River  Banks,  with 
Illustrations. — J.  W.  Inglis,  Myrtle  Bank,  Trinity,  diploma. 

10.  On  the  Comparative  Advantages  of  the  various  Methods  of  Pro¬ 
ducing  and  Harvesting  Cinchona  Bark,  with  Specimens. — J.  Alexander, 
Udapussellawa,  Ceylon,  bronze  medal. 

11.  On  the  Ravages  of  Tree  and  Timber-destroying  Insects,  with  Speci¬ 
mens  and  Illustrations. — J.  Alexander,  Udapussellawa,  Ceylon,  bronze  medal. 

12.  On  the  Ravages  of  Molluscs  and  other  Marine  Timber-destroying 
Animals  (excluding  Insects). — None  received. 

13.  — On  the  Destructive  Influence  on  Wood  of  Fungi  and  other  Plants. — 
None  received. 

14.  On  the  best  Method  of  Maintaining  the  Supply  of  Teak,  as  regards 
Price,  Size,  and  Quality,  together  with  the  best  Substitute  for  Shipbuilding 
purposes.  Special  prize  of  £50  offered  by  the  Shipbuilders  of  Glasgow. — W. 
T.  Oldrieve,  1,  Stanhope  Place,  Edinburgh,  special  prize  ;  J.  Nisbet,  Deputy 
Conservator  of  Forests,  British  Burmah,  silver  medal ;  J.  C.  Kemp,  86,  Hill 
Street,  Garnet  Hill,  Glasgow,  silver  medal. 

15.  On  the  Utilisation  of  Forest  Produce  in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper. — 
G.  F.  Green,  3,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  silver  medal ;  P. 
L.  Simmonds,  35,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  bronze  medal. 

16.  On  the  Culture  of  Trees  on  the  Margin  of  Streams  and  Lochs  in  Scot¬ 
land,  with  a  view  to  the  Preservation  of  the  Banks  and  the  Conservation  of 
Fish.  Special  prize  of  £10  10s.,  offered  by  J.  B.  Duncan,  Esq.,  W.S. — Rev. 
E.  Maclean,  Glen  Urquhart,  Inverness,  half  of  special  prize,  £5  5s. 

17.  On  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Wood  Pulp.  Special  prize  of  £20 
offered  by  the  Scottish  Paper  Makers’  Association. — E.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J. 
Beavan,  Laboratory,  249^,  High  Holborn,  London,  special  prize  of  £20;  W. 
J.  Stonhill,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.G.,  bronze  medal ;  J.  Anderson  Reid, 
Fordband  Cottage,  Weston,  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  bronze  medal. 

18.  The  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Charcoal. — A.  D.  Webster,  Llandegai, 
Bangor,  N.W.,  diploma. 

19  and  20.  Fuel  Plantations  (two  papers).  Management  of  Coffee  Soils 
(one  paper). — No  award. 

21.  Forest  Products  of  Malabar. — Rhodes  Morgan,  Conservator  of  Forests, 
Malabar,  India,  bronze  medal. 

22.  Humus  and  the  Defertilisation  of  Forest  Soils  in  India. — No  award. 

23.  On  the  Vegetation  of  Westi^rn  Australia. — A.  Milne  Robertson,  1, 
Alloa  Road,  Roehampton,  London,  diploma. 

24.  Witnesses  of  Primaeval  Times. — Rev.  E.  Maclean,  Gienurquhart, 
diploma. 

25.  Reports  on  the  Forest  Productions  of  our  own  Crown  Colonies  or 
Foreign  Countries,  accompanied  by  Specimens. — On  the  Timb  r  Trade  of 
Kumrup,  Assam,  by  A.  J.  Mein,  Deputy-Conservator  of  Forests,  Assam, 
diploma. 

26.  Lacquer. — By  Hikorokuro  Yoshida,  Japan,  silver  medal. 

[It  has  not  been  decided  whether  these  essays  will  be  published,  as  it  is 
not  yet  known  if  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose.] 


THE  GLADIOLUS  AT  FONTAINBLEAU. 

Thebe  are  few  places  which  have  felt  more  the  change  of  regime  than 
Fontainbleau.  It  is  still,  as  ever,  the  delight  of  French  artists,  the  home 
of  Rosa  Bonheur.  and  a  favourite  resort  of  holiday  seekers  of  the  better 
class  ;  but  the  chateau  itself  is  deserted,  while  the  surroundings  are  those 
of  a  military  parade  ground.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
and  still  less  under  those  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  whom  it  was  restored  in 
excellent  taste.  Bat  this  is  not  the  only  change.  The  forest  itself  suffered 
frightfully  in  the  winter  of  1879-80.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  were 
destroyed  by  either  the  intense  frost  or  the  verglais  which  followed, 
Immense  gaps  have  been  made,  and  some  of  the  most  cherished  spots  have 
been  sadly  disfigured. 

The  gardens  are  kept  up  in  the  same  careful  manner  in  which  it  was 
left  by  my  friend  Mons.  Souchet,  and  the  grouping  in  what  is  called  the 
Jardin  Anglais  was  c.arefully  done,  giving  that  air  of  naturalness  which 
the  F’rench,  at  any  rate,  associate  with  our  style  in  opposition  to  the  more 
formal  style  of  their  own  c  mntry  ;  although,  were  they  to  see  some  of  our 
geometric  and  carpet  beds  they  would  hardly  give  us  the  credit  which 
they  now  do. 

But  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Fontainbleau  was  not  to  see  either  its 
forest  or  cha’eau,  but  to  visit  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Souilliard  &  Brunelet, 
the  successors  of  Mons.  Souchet  anl  the  raisns  of  the  splendid  varieties  of 
Gladiolus  with  which  our  gardens  have  been  enriched  for  many  years.  I 
knew  that  the  time  was  somewhat  late  (September  10th),  and  that  espe¬ 
cially  this  season,  when  the  fine  summer  bad  hurried  on  the  bloom,  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  find  them  in  bloom  ;  but  yet  I  know  that 
there  are  always  some  to  be  found,  and  that  even  early-flowering  varieties 
will  sometimes  throw  a  late  bloom.  I  have  had  Shakspea'e,  which  gene¬ 
rally  blooms  with  me  about  July  26th,  throw  a  spike  in  September  ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  not  disappointed,  although  I  did  not  see  them 
at  their  best,  nor  the  new  varieties  which  are  coming  out  this  season.  I 
saw  many  that  I  was  anxious  to  see,  and  had  a  most  delightful  chat  upon 
this  grand  autumn  flower. 

The  number  of  Gladioli  cultivated  by  this  eminent  firm  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  our  great  English  grower,  Mr.  Kelway  ;  but  the  bulk  of 
their  culture  is  at  Montereux  some  dist  ncs  from  Fontainbleau,  and  I 
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have  never  yet  visited.  There  the  greAt  number  of  the  older  varietie?  are 
cultivated,  and  from  Thence  corms  are  supplied  to  all  the  leading  Inme 
and  foreign  houses,  for  they  are  exclusively  wholesale  merchants,  and  all 
are  supplied  through  other  houses.  At  Fontainbleau  they  cultivate  the 
newer  varieties,  and  also  those  seedlings  which  they  have  on  trial.  Every 
year  the  most  promising  seedlings  are  again  subjected  to  close  scrutiny 
before  they  are  propagated  for  distribution,  and  nowadays  it  must  be 
something  very  good  which  is  selected.  Experience  has  convinced  me 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  those  sent  out  by  this 
firm.  I  have  condemned  some  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  really  good 
varieties.  The  season  there  has  been  equally  favourable  as  ours,  and  I  am 
more  than  ever  persuaded  that  the  disease  (for  disease  it  is  now,  I  think, 
generally  admitted  to  be)  is  the  result  of  wet,  and  it  may  be  of  uuripened 
bulbs  which  the  season  befoi’e  has  hindered  from  being* fully  ripened.  I 
have  never  lifted  my  own  bulbs  in  such  good  condition  as  this  year  ;  at 
the  same  time  I  must  say  that  the  disease  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
thoroughly  ripened  bulbs  received  from  Fontainbleau.  I  have  never  seen 
much  of  it  there,  and  certainly  there  was  no  trace  of  it  this  season. 

That  there  has  been  an  accession  of  any  fine  varieties  during  the  past 
two  years  is  evident  to  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  ; 
and  I  may  here  state  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  mere  haphazard 
saving  of  seed,  for  the  flowers  were  carefully  hybridised,  and  the  Gladiolus 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  easiest  flowers  for  the  hybridiser  to  operate  on.  I 
saw  here  many  seed  pods  (many  had  been  gathered)  with  mirks  on  them 
indicating  the  flowers  used  in  crossing,  and  it  is  one  of  those  acts  in  which 
the  confessed  handiness  of  the  French  is  most  successfully  employed. 
Long  experience  has  taught  Messrs.  Souilliard  &  Brunelet  how  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained,  and  hence  their  success,  as  in  all  cases  of  care  ul 
work.  Numbers  of  flowers  which  promised  well  have  uUima*ely  to  be 
discarded,  and  out  of  tens  of  thousands  of  seedlings  raised  annually  only 
eight  or  nine  flowers  are  deemed  worthy  of  being  put  into  commerce. 
During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  nineteen.  How  different  to 
what  one  remembers  twenty  years  ago,  when  winged  flowers,  as  they  were 
called,  were  oftentimes  sent  out — that  is,  floivers  where,  instead  of  blooms 
all  facing  the  spectator,  they  were  opposite,  and  required  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  to  bring  them  to  the  right  position  1  Then  there  were  flowers 
where  considerable  gaps  occurred  between  each  bloom,  and  others  where 
the  blooms  were  one  over  the  other,  so  making  a  narrow  spike  ;  others, 
again,  where  the  most  that  could  be  obtained  was  three  or  four  blooms  at 
one  time.  Now  we  have  them  all  facing  the  same  way,  the  blooms  over¬ 
lapping  one  another,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  space  of  a  pin’s  head  between 
them,  and  we  have  heard  of  spikes  of  2G  inches  long  in  full  flower  the 
whole  way  up.  I  have  myself  had  them  with  thirteen  blooms  out  at  the 
same  time.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  it  would  be  better  to  grow  from 
seed  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  named  sorts  which  we  might  soon  lose. 
The  fact  that  these  large  raisers  can  only  get  this  smaU  number  each  year 
of  really  good  sorts  shows  how  profitless  it  would  be  for  most  amateurs  to 
attempt  it.  Moreover,  seedlings  are  apt  to  go  off  as  well  as  the  named 
varieties,  and  hence  I  believe  the  best  way  is  to  rely  on  the  spawn,  care¬ 
fully  saving  and  sowing  this,  so  that  if  the  old  corms  do  perish  the  young 
corms  may  take  their  place.  There  was  one  point  which  they  mentioned, 
and  which  is  generally  in  the  French  catalogue  of  Gladioli— that  medium¬ 
sized  corms  give  the  best  flowers.  This  may  possibly  be  because  the  larger 
ones  throw  up  two  or  three  shoots  ;  but  I  have  for  many  years  obviated 
this  by  cutting  the  corms  in  halves,  leaving  one  eye  to  each  piece,  and 
some  of  the  best  spikes  and  the  largest  corms  I  have  had  came  from  corms 
thus  divided. 

With  regard  to  the  varieties  sent  out  in  1882-83  I  have  the  following 
notes  : — 

Abrioote. — Large  rounded  petals  of  a  quite  novel  colour — apricot  with 
a  slight  dash  of  rose  colour.  The  variety  seems  to  be  vigorous. 

Arali  Paolia. — Bright  scarlet  with  a  very  large  ivory-white  blotch  in 
the  centre,  giving  it  a  very  distinct  and  striking  character.  Quite  new. 

Bayard. — Carmine  red  with  white  line  in  centre  of  petals  ;  a  vigorous- 
growing  varietj',  although  hardly  flrst-class. 

Bicolore. — Large  flowers  of  bright  rosy  salmon  colour;  lower  petals 
ivory  white  suffused  with  rose  at  the  edges.  A  remarkable  and  fine 
variety. 

Fatima. — Ivory  white  ground  striped  with  bright  rosy  salmon,  with 
violet  blotch  on  creamy  ground.  Large  flower. 

Feu  Follet. — Yellowish  ground  with  white  throat,  richly  tinted  with 
carmine  on  the  edges. 

Grand  Bouge. — A  fine  scarlet  flower  of  the  same  series  as  Hercule, 
Le  Vesuve,  Flamboyant,  &c.  Very  fine  and  effective. 

Nereide. — A  very  fine  compact  flower,  forming  a  long  and  close  spikp, 
“  rose  naerh,”  or  mother-of-pearl  rose,  suffused  with  lilac  ;  bright  violet 
blotch.  I  think  this  to  be  the  best  flower  of  this  series. 

Pepita, — A  small  yellow  flower,  pretty  but  not  first-rate,  although  the 
raisers  think  much  of  it. 

The  series  of  1883  84  consisted  of  nine  varieties. 

Colorado. — This  I  have  not  grown,  but  saw  it  at  Mr.  Dobree’s  at 
Wellington  in  Somersetshire.  Ic  is  a  distinct  variety  of  brilliant  rosy 
orange  flowers  with  large  white  blotch.  Very  dist  net. 

Conquerant. — Handsome  spike,  colour  rosy  carmine  with  pure  white 
blotch,  white  line  on  petals. 

Constance. — Good  spike  of  amaranth-red  flowers,  small  white  blotch. 

Crep^i^cmle. — A  grand  flower  ;  well-opened  flowers,  lilac-rose  slightly 
f.u5hed  with  carmine,  edges  of  petals  tinted  violet. 

Gallia. — Very  long  spike  of  rosy  white  flowers  flushed  with  bright 
carmine.  A  first-rate  variety. 

Medccis. — Very  long  sp'ke  of  large,  bright,  cherry  rose,  with  well¬ 


shaped  petals,  streaked  white  and  flushed  with  carmine  on  the  edges.  A 
fine  flower. 

Papillon. — A  pretty  yellow  flower;  compact  flowers  of  good  form 
flaked  and  bordered  with  carmine.  The  best,  I  think,  of  its  colour. 

Pyramide — Handsome  and  grand-looking  flower  ;  large  well-opened 
flowers,  delicate  and  bright  orange-rose. 

Tamerlan. — A  truly  re. narkable  flower  and,  I  think,  the  best  of  the 
series ;  flowers  good  size,  upper  petals  brownish  red  suffused  with  slate 
c  dour  at  the  edges,  under  petals  creamy  yellow  and  shaded  carmine.  A 
flower  of  the  Jupiter  and  Africaine  series,  but  far  superior  to  anything  in 
its  colour  that  has  gone  before. 

Toe  varieties  to  be  issued  this  autumn,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  are 
Ali,  Amithe,  Daphnis,  Ganymede,  Gordon  Pasha,  Latone,  Madame  Auber, 
and  Therese  de  Vilmorin.  Of  this  last  the  raisers  have  the  very  highest 
opinion,  for  it  is  sent  out  at  a  price  exceeding:  any  that  they  have  ever 
offered  their  corms  at — 28  francs.  They  describe  it,  as  well  they  may,  as 
one  of  exceptional  merit. — D.,  Deal. 


PROLIFEROUS  CHRYSANTHEMUxMS. 

I  NOTICED  a  paragraph  in  the  Journal  of  the  4th  inst.  remarking  on  a 
proliferous  Chrysanthemum  bloom  of  the  variety  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey. 
I  had  a  similar  bloom  of  Madame  Berthie  Rendatler  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
showed  it  to  Messrs.  Cannell’s  foreman,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  merely  a  deformity.  The  same  plant  had  two  other  blooms  of  similar 
style,  and  very  handsome  blooms  too.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of 
your  readers  have  had  any  similar  blooms,  and  also  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  produced  again  from  cuttings  taken  from  just 
below  the  flower,  and  if  so  would  it  be  a  curiosity  of  any  value  and  worth 
cultivation  ? — F.  W.  Jameson. 

[We  regard  the  production  of  the  proliferous  flowers  as  accidental. 
There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  plants  raised  from  cuttings  as  sug¬ 
gested  might  produce  similar  whorls  of  flowers  round  the  terminal  bloom. 
Such  a  variety  would  be  a  curiosity  and  interesting  among  other  plants  in 
a  conservatory,  but  we  do  not  apprehend  it  would  possess  any  material 
commercial  value.] 


BRITISH  APPLES. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Apple  Congress  held  in  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Gardens,  ChLswich,  October  5th  to  25th,  18S3. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  work,  which  has  been  compiled  and  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  is  a  concise,  useful,  and  substantial  record  of  the  great  eve  d  above 
mentioned,  at  which  10,150  dishes  or  separate  lots  of  Apples  were  staged 
by  231  exhibitors  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Tbe  number  of 
different  names  applied  to  tbe  Apples  exhibited  was  2020,  and  the  number 
of  varieties  regarded  as  presumably  distinct  1545,  all  of  which  are  described 
in  tbe  catalogue  embodied  in  the  Report. 

We  cannot  so  clearly  indicate  the  characters  of  this  admirable  com¬ 
pilation  as  by  giving  one  or  tw^J  extracts-  The  work  is  divided  into 
counties,  and  shows  the  number  of  varieties  sent  from  each  with  the 
remarks  of  the  exhibitors  of  them,  and  the  observations  of  the  Committee 
of  Examiners.  The  first  county  on  the  list  is  Berkshire  as  follows  : — 

BERKSHIRE. 

Exhibitors. 

1. — Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Cowarth  Park,  Sunningdale,  Ascot. 

Number  of  varieties  exhibited  . .  ..  ..  44 

Observations. — A  vary  fine  lot  of  fruit.  Blenheim  Orange,  large  and  re¬ 
markably  high  in  co'our,  also  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and 
No.  24,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Committee. 

Exhibitor'’ s  Remarks. — Grown  on  standards  and  espaliers,  grafted  chiefly 
on  the  Paradise.  Situation  sheltered.  Soil,  a  light  sandy  loam;  subsoil, 
sand  and  gravel. 

2  — Mr.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Number  of  varieties  exhibited  ..  ..  ..  162 

Ohsercations. — An  exceedingly  interesting  collection,  containing  many 
excellent  old  sorts  not  commonly  met  with.  The  examples  were  somewhat 
small, but  mostly  true  to  name.  A  numberof  the  dessert  variet  es  were  very 
fine,  especially  Court  of  Wick,  Golden  Harvey,  and  Braddick’s  Nonpareil. 

Exhibitor's  Remarks. — The  specimens  sent  are  not  quite  so  large  as  usual, 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  the  trees  having  been  lifted  last  winter. 
The  majority  of  the  trees  were  planted  by  the  late  Mr.  Ingram,  so  that  they 
arc  now  getting  old. 

3. — Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Purley  Park,  Reading. 

Number  of  varieties  exhibited  ..  ..  ..40 

Observations. — Examples  of  moderate  size  and  quality. 

E.vhibitor's  Bemarks. — Some  of  the  trees  are  very  old  standards,  which 
bear  abundantly,  but  we  get  our  choicest  fruit  from  bushes  that  have  been 
planted  about  eight  years.  Some  of  the  trees  are  grafted  on  the  Paradise, 
some  on  the  Crab.  Situation,  in  a  valley  entirely  surrounded  with  tall  trees. 
Soil,  a  light  shallow  loam,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The  varieties  named  are 
those  we  find  most  prolific  and  useful ;  a  good  many  of  the  better  kinds 
canker  badly,  for  example,  Lord  SufSeld.  Cellini  bears  well,  but  the  fruit 
is  always  very  small ;  but  none  of  the  Apples  grow  very  fine  on  this  thin 
soil. 

4.— Mr.  C.  Ro=s,  gardener  to  Charles  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbury. 

Number  of  varieties  exhibited . 72 

Observations. — A  remarkably  fine,  well  grown  lot,  specimens  being  of 
good  size,  very  clear  skinned  and  very  correctly  named.  The  following 
varieties  wore  specially  noted — viz.,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  very  large,  Stir¬ 
ling  Casde,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Mere  de  Mhnage,  Hollandbury,  Cox’s  Pomona 
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Evagil,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cambusnethan  Pippin,  and  a  seedling  variety 
unnamed.  The  bearing  property  of  each  variety  was  also  stated  on  the 
cards. 

Exhibitor’s  Eemarhs. — Three-fourths  of  the  trees  are  grown  in  bush 
form,  the  average  age  being  about  twelve  years.  The  other  fourth  consists 
of  standards  of  about  twenty-one  years  standing.  Keswick  Codlins, 
Northern  Greening,  and  a  few  others  are  sixty  years  old.  The  bush  trees 
are  on  Paradise,  the  standards  on  Crab.  Situation  is  exposed  to  the  north¬ 
east,  with  no  shelter  except  a  very  few  trees.  Soil,  old  garden  over  200 
years  in  cultivation  ;  subsoil  gravelly.  The  sorts  named  are  those  which  are 
most  to  be  depended  on  fora  crop,  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  from  here. 
Some  of  them  do  not  always  bear  in  this  garden,  for  many  sorts  canker  as 
soon  as  their  roots  get  into  the  subsoil.  To  keep  the  trees  healthy  they  re¬ 
quire  to  be  planted  shallow,  and  top-dressed  every  two  years  with  a  mixture 
of  fresh  loam  and  old  manure. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  varieties  suited  to  that  county  ;  and  so  the  work 
proceeds  through  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  embracing  every  county.  From  the  information  thus  recorded  in- 
otmation  of  general  importance  is  reduced  and  tabulated  as  below  ;  — 

List  of  120  Apples  selected  the  greatest  number  of  times.  Poll 

TAKEN  FOR  THE  WHOLE  OF  GREAT  BrITAIN. 

Number  of  returns  from  exhibitors . 130 


60  Dessert  Apples. 


Name. 

No.  of 
Times 
selected. 

Name. 

No.  of 
Times 
selected. 

King  of  the  Pippins . 

98 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  ... 

6 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin . 

89 

Tlnto.h  Mi^nonrift 

6 

Ribston  Pippin  . 

78 

6 

Kerry  Pippin . 

56 

OsliTi  . . 

6 

Blenheim  Orange . 

52 

6 

Irish  Peach . 

48 

Early  Harvest 

6 

Devonshire  Quarrenden  ... 

42 

Nonpareil  . 

6 

Sturmer  Pippin . 

41 

(toIHpti  TCnoli . 

5 

Scarlet  Nonpareil . 

31 

Herefordshire  Pearmain  ... 

5 

Court  Pendu  Plat . 

29 

T^o.^hon  . . 

5 

Yellow  Ingestrie  . 

27 

SjTtpi  TTonsp  T?,nssph 

5 

Fearn’s  Pippin  . 

27 

5 

Clay  gate  Pearmain  . 

27 

Ashmpa.d’.^  Kprnpl  . 

5 

Worcester  Pearmain . 

26 

Egg  or  White  Paradise  ... 

5 

Margil  . 

23 

4 

Wyken  Pippin  . 

23 

4 

Cockle  Pippin . 

22 

•Tnnpa.tin^ 

4 

Court  of  Wick  . 

21 

4 

Red  Astrachan  . 

19 

3 

Adams’  Pearmain . 

18 

Tioril  T^nr^hlpy  . . 

3 

Mr.  Gladstone . 

15 

o 

Golden  Pippin  . 

13 

3 

Mannington’s  Pearmain  ... 

11 

Melon  . 

3 

Gravenstein  . 

10 

3 

Summer  Thorle . 

9 

3 

Lemon  Pippin . 

8 

3 

Braddick’s  Nonpareil  . 

8 

3 

Early  Margaret . 

8 

3 

Old  Nonpareil . 

7 

3 

Golden  Reinette . 

7 

Ppars^n^^  Platp  . 

2 

CO  Culinary  Apples. 


Name. 

No.  of 
Times 
selected. 

Name. 

No.  of 
Times 
selected . 

Lord  Suffield  . 

101 

7 

Dumelow’s  Seedling . 

93 

Admirn.hlp 

7 

Keswick  Codlin . 

84 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  ... 

7 

Warner’s  King  . 

70 

Blenheim  Orange  . 

63 

O-rpTiRdipr  . 

6 

New  or  Winter  Hawthorn- 

52 

Reinette  du  Canada . 

6 

den 

Tom  Putt . 

6 

Cellini . 

52 

6 

Ecklinville  Seedling . 

49 

WiTit.pr  Qnoinino* 

6 

Stirling  Castle  ....."! . 

48 

(rlnriR.  Miindi 

5 

Hawthornden . 

41 

French  Crab  . 

5 

Mank’s  Codlin . 

37 

Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ... 

4 

Golden  Noble . 

36 

4 

Cox’s  Pomona . 

32 

4 

Alfriston . 

4 

Emperor  Alexander . 

28 

T)ntph  Codlin 

4 

Northern  Greening  . 

21 

Norfolk  Ppfl.rer . 

4 

Tower  of  Glamis  . 

21 

4 

Mere  de  Menage  . 

19 

3 

Beauty  of  Kent . 

18 

TTollandhnry 

3 

Lord  Derby . 

15 

3 

Yorkshire  Greening . 

12 

3 

Annie  Elizabeth....'^ . 

11 

3 

Norfolk  Beefing . 

10 

3 

3 

Loddington  Seedling  . 

10 

Gravenstein  . 

Pott’s  Seedling . 

9 

3 

Peasgood’s  Nolisuch . 

9 

Betty  Geeson . 

8 

3 

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling 

7 

Lemon  Pippin  . 

3 

Bedtordshire  h'ouiidling  ... 

7 

Caesht  ad . 

3 

Bess  Pool . 

7 

“  These  Returns  are  valuable  as  showing  the  extent  of  appreciation  in 
which  certain  varieties  are  held  throughout  the  country.  They  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  altogether  accepted  as  complete  Lists  of  the  best  or  most  desirable 
soits  to  cultivate  in  all  cases.  For  example,  many  excellent  varieties  of 
Apples,  through  being  comparatively  unknown,  are  placed  much  lower  in 
the  lists  than  their  merits  otherwise  entitle  them  ;  among  others  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  named,  Pearson’s  Plate,  Melon,  Grenadier,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Lady  Henniker,  Golden  Spire,  School¬ 
master,  &c.,  (fee. 

“  The  most  popular  Apple — or  that  which  has  received  the  greatest  number 
of  marks  (101  of  a  possible  130) — is  Lord  Sufiield,  King  of  the  Pippins  being 
placed  second  with  98.  The  most  popular  dessert  Apple  in  England  is  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  ;  but  it  is  evidently  not  so  well  known  or  so  well  suited  for 
the  colder  climate  of  Scotland.  With  this  exception  the  returns  are  singu¬ 
larly  uniform,  the  varieties  selected  as  most  suitable  for  the  north  being  also 
held  in  the  same  appreciation  in  the  south.  Thus  the  varieties  of  Apples 
that  are  really  worthy  of  cultivation  may  be  reduced  to  comparatively 
narrow  limits.” 

Everyone  interested  in  Apples  should  possess  this  concise,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  inexpensive  Report. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

December  9th. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  not  distinguished  by  any  exhibits  of 
an  unusual  character,  though  several  interesting  Orchids  were  shown. 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  had  a  pretty  group  of  Primulas  and  collections  of 
other  flowers,  several  firms  also  contributing  small  collections  of  plants. 

Fruit  Committee. — H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Gilbert  of 
Burghley  Gardens  sent  a  seedling  Melon  resembling  the  ordinary  Spanish 
Melons  sold  by  grocers,  but  it  was  not  of  any  merit.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  sent  two  seedling  Apples,  which  were  passed.  He  also 
sent  fruit  of  an  Apple,  an  American  variety,  which  was  unusually  briskly 
acid,  and  which  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  cooking  Apple.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  Peck’s  Pleasant.  Mr.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury,  sent  a  dish 
of  Negro  Largo  Fig,  and  also  two  plants  to  show  its  excellence  as  a  winter 
bearer.  The  fruit  was  of  good  flavour,  and  the  Committee  awarded  a  cul¬ 
tural  commendation.  Mr.  Hudson,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  sent 
two  fruits  of  Lord  Carrington,  one  of  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  and  one  Queen 
Pine  Apple,  to  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
of  Slough  sent  a  dish  of  Round  Winter  Nonesuch  Apple.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
sent  fruit  of  Diospyros  Kaki,  thoroughly  ripened.  It  is  in  size  and  form 
like  a  Court  Pendu  Plat  Apple,  of  a  rich  orange  colour.  The  flesh  is  re¬ 
markably  tender,  juicy,  and  sweet.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  sent  a  variegated  form  of  Celery,  which  had  a 
blanched  appearance  ;  but  it  notwithstanding  possessed  the  rank  flavour  of 
unblanched  Celery.  Three  varieties  of  Celery  were  shown  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Clayworth  Piize,  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Watkins  &  Simpson.  It  was  considered  of  excellent  flavour,  but  not 
superior  to  others  in  cultivation.  Covent  Garden  Red  New  Early  Rose  was 
of  good  flavour.  Mr.  Barron  exhibited  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes 
affected  by  the  Oidium  Balsamii.  It  comes  like  a  mildew  on  the  stalks 
of  the  bunches,  but  the  berries  are  not  affected. 

FLOR-iL  Committee. — After  the  usual  business  was  transacted  there 
was  a  formal  discussion  on  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  two  sections 
of  this  Committee,  and  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  unani¬ 
mously  : — 

“  That  the  Council  be  respectfully  informed  that  this  Committee  has 
endeavoured  loyally  to  conform  to  regulations  adopted  by  the  Council  for 
the  present  year,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  division  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  into  two  sections.  The  Committee  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  opinion  in  advance  of  the  change,  but  now  that  a  year  has  elapsed  feels 
bound  to  say  that  the  change  has  proved  unfavourable  to  the  despatch  of 
business.  The  Committee  in  its  divided  state  cannot  command  the  variety 
of  knowledge  and  fulness  of  judgment  that  are  requisite  to  its  deliberations, 
and  the  several  members,  being  restricted  in  their  critical  consideration  of 
subjects  submitted,  feel  less  interest  than  formerly  in  the  business  that  calls 
them  together.  Moreover,  the  restriction  limits  their  compensation  for  the 
time  and  attention  their  work  demands.  Under  former  arrangements,  the 
consideration  of  every  subject  by  the  whole  body  was  of  advantage  to  all, 
irrespective  of  individual  opinions,  and  the  votes  finally  taken, 

(Signed)  “James  O’Brien,  Chairman  A  Section. 

“  Shirley  Hibberd,  Chairman  B  Section.” 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  a  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  Primulas  and  Pelargonium  blooms,  which  constituted  the 
chief  part  of  the  display  in  the  conservatory.  The  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
were  particularly  fine,  the  blooms  large  and  brilliant  in  colour,  especially 
Advance,  Ajax,  and  Scarlet  Cloth  shades  of  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Robertson  bright 
clear  pink;  Favourite  warm  salmon » large  ;  and  Mrs.  Bowen  pale  delicate 
pink,  very  large  and  beautiful ;  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and  Le  Cygne, 
the  former  single  and  the  latter  double  white.  The  Primulas  were  dwarf, 
healthy,  and  well  flowered,  comprising  Swanley  White,  very  handsome  and 
pure ;  Lilacina,  lilac-purple ;  Swanley  Red,  dark  rich  red ;  Swanley  Giant, 
rich  purple,  of  great  size  and  good  habit ;  Queen  of  the  Whites,  a  fern- 
leaved  variety,  pure  and  handsome  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  delicate  blush  pink, 
a  charming  variety ;  and  Swanley  Blue,  of  a  distinct  bluish  purple  shade, 
the  blooms  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  Several  pretty  single  and  Anemone 
Chrysanthemums  were  shown.  Amongst  the  latter  Virginale,  pure  white, 
with  tubular  central  florets,  was  very  notable. 

Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  showed  a  basket  of 
Carnations,  including  several  pretty  varieties,  of  which  the  best  were  Irma, 
bright  rose;  Zouave,  deep  scarlet;  Chevalier,  yellow,  streaked  with  rose; 
C.  H.  Hooper,  yellow  edged  with  red  ;  and  Mademoiselle  Carle,  pure 
white,  free,  very  fragrant,  and  stroi  g  in  habit. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  also  sent  a  basket  of  Carnations,  including  the 
following: — Garnet,  bright  scarlet,  shaded  lighter  in  the  centre;  Emerald, 
rose,  streaked  with  purple  ;  Curiosity,  rosy  purple,  fdnged  ;  Black  Diamond, 
deep  maroon;  and  Madeleine,  pale  si'mou;  and  Giand  Monarch,  which 
1  was  certificated. 
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Messrs.  J.  Veitchifc  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  several  new  plants,  Adiantum 
Collisii  being  a  very  graceful  Fern -with  fine  hair-like  divisions  of  the  fronds 
and  bright  green  oblique  pinnules.  Rhododendron  Queen  of  the  Roses  is  a 
pretty  variety  of  the  greenhouse  hybrid  section,  the  colour  of  the  lobes  being 
a  delicate  shade  of  pink  with  white  tubes.  Flowers  of  a  late-flowering 
Janapese  Chrysanthemum  named  Maid  of  Athens  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  florets  are  pure  white  and  flat  or  slightly 
twisted.  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  Shepperton,  showed  three  plants  of  Rose  Her 
Majesty,  which  had  single  stems  9  or  10  feet  high,  and  ■were  growing  in 
32-size  pots.  The  plants  were  said  to  be  six  months  old,  and  had  been 
grown  under  glass,  the  stems  being  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  two  plants  of  Abies  Douglas!  glauca 
for  comparison  with  the  ordinary  green  form,  the  variety  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinct  in  glaucousness  and  much  more  ornamental.  Messrs.  .T.  Laing  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  several 
single  varieties.  Japanese  Anemones,  and  the  useful  Pompon  Val  d’Or, 
which  was  certificated. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited 
several  Orchids,  amongst  which  the  curious  reddish  brown  Houlletia 
odoratissima,  with  a  spike  of  five  flowers,  was  very  notable,  and  several 
Calanthes,  including  C.  bella,  C.  tincta  delicata,  and  C.  Sandhurstiana,  the 
last-named  being  certificated.  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Oldfield,  Bickley, 
sent  a  plant  of  Odoutoglossum  Andersonianum  variety  -with  flowers 
4  inches  in  diameter,  white  finely  dotted  with  chocolate,  the  spots  on  the 
petals  being  much  smaller  than  those  on  the  sepals.  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  Down¬ 
side,  Leatherhead,  •was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  plant  of 
Dendrobium  Leechianum  in  a  basket  G  inches  square  bearing  two  growths 
with  about  twenty  flowers  each.  This  was  considered  too  much  like  D. 
Ainsworthii  to  be  certificated.  It  is,  however,  a  very  handsome  Orchid, 
the  lip  being  highly  coloured  and  the  flowers  large.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Weybridge  (H.  Chamberlain,  gardener),  sent  a  panicle  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrte  with  forty-five  blooms,  mostly  small,  white  with  a  few  brown 
spots.  Mr.  C.  Woodham,  gardener  to  R.  Davis,  Esq.,  Earlsfield  House, 
Wandsworth  Common,  sent  a  seedling  Primula  named  Cloth  of  Gold,  the 
leaves  deeply  edged  with  yellow.  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens, 
Norwich,  exhibited  a  basket  of  Comte  Brazza’s  White  Neapolitan  Violet, 
for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  The  flowers  were  of 
great  size,  pure  white,  and  very  sweet.  Baron  Schroder,  The  D  11,  Egham, 
showed  several  Orchid^',  including  a  spike  of  Vanda  Sanderiana  with  seven 
Hrge  blooms,  and  a  spike  of  Aerides  Rohanianum  about  18  inches  long. 

First  class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  : — 

Cattleya  bulbosa  grandlflora  (Baron  Schroder  and  Mr.  H.  James). — A 
charming  and  valuable  variety,  with  large  rich  crimson  purple  flowers. 

Calanthe  Sandhurstiana  (Sir  Trevor  Laurence,  Bart.). — A  very  beautiful 
form  with  large  flowers,  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson  colour.  One  is  the  darkest 
coloured  forms  of  the  vestita  section. 

Odontoglossum  AlexandricB  flaveolens  (Baron  Schroder). — A  beautiful 
variety  of  a  distinct  yellow  shade,  with  brown  spots,  the  general  form  of 
the  flowers  being  excellent. 

Cypripedium  insigne  violaceum  punctatum  (F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Oldfield, 
Bickley). — A  beautiful  variety,  with  a  very  large  dorsal  sepal,  broadly 
edged  with  white,  and  having  a  dozen  or  more  large  purple  spots  outside 
the  green  central  portion  which  is  spotted  with  brown.  The  plant  shown 
was  a  very  healthy  one,  and  had  eighteen  fine  blooms. 

Bhododendron  Conqueror  (Veitch). — Oae  of  the  greenhouse  hybrid 
section,  with  large  flowers  and  rounded  lobes,  in  a  loose  umbel  of  fourteen 
reddish  scarlet  blooms.  Very  strong  and  handsome. 

Carnation  Grand  Monarch  (Turner). — Large  blooms,  dark  crimson 
maroon,  full  and  handsome. 

Scientific  Committee. — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  chair. 

Iloya  and  Sparmannia  Boots  Clubbing. — Mr.  McLachlan  reported  upon 
these  roots,  sent  by  Mr.  Plowright  to  the  last  meeting.  They  appear  to  be 
due  to  Rhizoglyphus  Robini  (?)  (gen.  of  Tyroglyphidm).  Mr.  Albert  Michael 
reports  that  it  has  appeared  this  year  in  numerous  places  and  is  doing  much 
damage  to  bulbs.  The  individuals  are  considerably  smaller  than  most,  but 
this  is  notunusuil  in  Acari.  He  suggests  that  they  are  not  so  well  nourished 
as  by  bulbs.  Mr.  McLachlan  adds  that  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  hard 
swellings,  but  only  in  those  that  were  softened  by  incipient  decomposition. 
He  suggested  that  inundation  at  intervals,  if  practicable,  might  do  good,  or 
saturation  of  the  soil  with  kerosene  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  used  for  the 
Phylloxera,  might  be  tr'ied  at  intervals,  so  as  to  destroy  the  eggs  as  well  as 
the  developed  mites.  He  further  remarked  on  the  Tyroglyphidee,  that  they 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  parasitic  on  the  Phylloxera,  but  that  this 
idea  is  not  entertained  by  Mr.  Michael.  They  usually  attack  the  Lily  bulbs 
between  the  scales,  apparently  giving  rise  to  a  resinous  exudation  not 
uncommon  on  bulbs.  Mr.  Smith  reported  on  the  same  roots  that  he  had 
discovered  nematoid  worms  only  in  the  green  parts,  but  not  in  the 
corroded. 

Floral  Monstrosities. — Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  exhibited  drawings  of  Vicia 
americana  and  Cypripedium  Sedeni.  In  the  former  the  calyx  had  stipular 
processes  developed  between  the  lobes  ;  the  petals  were  simple  or  variously 
lobed,  five  to  seven  in  number,  with  little  or  no  distinction  between  the 
standard,  wings,  and  keel.  The  stamens  were  variable  in  number,  some 
consisting  of  simple  threads  devoid  of  anthers,  others  bearing  at  the  top 
two  to  three  petal-like  lobes  ;  when  three  in  number  the  central  one  bore 
an  abortive  anther.  The  pistil  was  stalked  with  more  or  less  foliaceous 
carpels,  without  ovules.  The  Cypripedium  had  the  three  sepals  distinct ; 
the  two  lateral  petals  were  arranged  diagonally,  unequal  in  size.  A  lip-like 
petal  was  slightly  calcarate  at  the  tip.  The  column  had  the  two  lateral 
stamens  perfect,  but  no  staminode.  Each  stamen  bore  a  petaloid  wing. 

Diospyros  Kaki. — Mr.  Wilson  exhibited  five  scarlet  fruits  of  this  Japanese 
tree  of  good  flavour. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandres. — He  has  also  showed  a  fine  spray  of  this 
Orchid  bearing  forty-five  blossoms. 

Passijlora  fcBtida. — Mr.  L-j  nch  showed  fruits  of  this  species,  remarkable 
for  the  pectiiiately  divided  bracts  covered  with  glandular  hairs  and  surround¬ 
ing  the  globular  yellow  fruit. 

Malva  umbellifera  and  Abutilon  igneum. — Mr.  Lynch  showed  specimens 
of  these  fine-flowering  plants  from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens. 

Evergreen  Plane. — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  referred  to  a  species  described  by 


Pliny  as  growing  in  Crete,  and  of  W'hich  he  had  just  received  foliage  and 
unripe  fiuit.  It  closely  resembled  Platanus  orientalis. 

Draiving  of  Egyptian  Mummy  loith  Wreaths  in  situ. — He  also  exhibited  a 
drawing  sent  by  Dr.  Schweinforth,  showing  the  Lotus  leaves  and  wreaths 
in  situ  on  the  Egyptian  mummies.  The  wreaths  and  plants  contained  in 
them  were  described  in  Nature  and  elsewhere. 

Sclerotia  in  Potatoes. — Mr.  Murray  said  he  had  repeated  his  experiment, 
and  still  failed  entirely  to  corroborate  Mr.  Smith’s  and  Mr.  Wilson’s  obser¬ 
vations  as  to  the  presence  of  a  protoplasmic  body  within  the  shell  of  calcium 
oxalate.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should  make  a  joint  examination,  and 
report  upon  the  result  at  the  next  meeting. 

Viola  acuminata. — Mr.  Ridley  exhibited  a  germinating  specimen  in 
which  a  tuft  of  flowers  were  appearing  in  the  place  of  the  plumule,  and 
observed  that  the  cotyledons  were  first  of  a  pinkish  hue  but  became  subse¬ 
quently  bluish  green,  the  colour  not  being  due  apparently  to  chlorophyll. 

Grapes  attacked  by  Oidivm  Balsamii. — Mr.  Barron  sent  specimens  in 
■w’hich  the  peduncles  ■were  attacked  by  this  fungus,  which,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  affect  the  fruit.  It  was  described  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  September  6th,  1884. 

Bed-spotted  Potatoes. — A  communication  was  read  from  Yorkshire  to 
the  effect  that  '•  a  large  crop,  of  fully  10  tons  to  the  acre,  was  badly  attacked 
by  this  disease.  It  was  a  first  crop  after  breaking  up  a  common  where 
formerly  Heather  and  Fern  grew.  The  soil  was  light  and  sandy.  The 
worst  affected  appeared  to  be  from  the  earliest  planted  seed.  (A  similar 
attack  has  occurred  in  Potatoes  grown  in  old  soil).  The  land  was  worked 
well  and  manured  with  a  dres.«iijg  of  long  dung,  and  about  6  cwt.  per  acre 
of  a  mixture  comprising  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  dissolved 
bones,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  this  mixture  having  proved  to  be  eminently 
suitable  in  sandy  soil.” 

Information  was  also  received  from  Kent,  where  the  disease  has  occurred 
since  1879,  when  it  attacked  Early  Rose,  since  which  year  it  has  appeared 
more  or  less  annually.  In  1882  “  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  was  badly  spotted,  but  it 
did  not  at  all  affect  its  growing  qualities,  for  the  produce  from  them  was 
entirely  free  from  it.  This  year  the  worst  is  Magnum  Bonum,  but  several 
varieties  are  more  or  less  attacked.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  on  a 
high  and  dry  situation.  Different  manures  appear  to  have  no  effect  in  either 
producing  or  reducing  the  spots.” 

Another  writer  near  Clevedon  “  has  discontinued  growing  Yictoria  on 
account  of  this  particular  disease,  which  is  very  bad  in  dry  seasons.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  one  more  or  less  in  every  place  where  they  were  grown. 
Manure  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  The  coincidence  of  red- 
spotted  tubers  with  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  agreement  that  manure  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  is  thus  far  noticeable.  Further  observations  or 
experiences  are  desired,  and  communications  are  requested  to  be  sent  to 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Drayton  House,  Ealing. 

National  Auricul.a  (Southern  Section),  Carnation  and  Picotee 

Societies. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  above  Societies  was  held  in  the  conservatory 
at  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday  last,  for  the  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the  Sub-Committee  that  had  been  appointed  for  the  preparation  of  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  Societies,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  schedules  for 
the  exhibitions  of  the  year  1885.  There  was  a  considerable  attendance  of 
members,  and  it  was  very  apparent  that  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meeting  appointing  the  Sub  Committee  were  not  by  any  means  to  meet  with 
general  acceptance.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  was  unanimously  elected  chairman, 
and  it  was  in  a  large  degree  due  to  his  ability  and  tact  that  the  business  was 
transacted  so  amicably. 

The  business  of  the  Societies  had  hitherto  been  conducted  without  any 
rules,  Mr.  Dodwell  having  been  the  Treasurer  and  senior  Secretary  ;  and  he, 
it  must  be  observed,  was  opposed  to  the  promulgation  of  any  rules  at  all ; 
while  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  who  through  an  accident  did  not  receive  a  notice 
of  the  October  meeting,  protested  against  its  validity.  Mr.  Dodwell  made 
various  protests  more  or  less  irrelevant,  but  eventually  an  opportunity  was 
provided  for  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  to  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  a  vote  was  taken — the  crucial  vote  of  the  occasion — 
that  those  minutes  be  confirmed.  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one, 
Mr.  Dodwell  having  succeeded  in  bringing  up  a  number  of  members  who  do 
not  usually  attend  the  meetings  to  support  him  in  his  action.  The  narrow 
defeat  was  accepted  in  a  manner  to  which  no  possible  exception  could  be 
taken,  and  eventually  the  meeting  was  made  special  for  the  consideration  of 
the  rules,  Mr.  Hibberd  being  again  called  upon  to  preside.  Various  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Messrs.  Dodwell,  Pohlman,  Dean,  and  Dr.  Hogg  were  considered, 
and  the  chief  alterations  effected  were  that  four  instead  of  six  shall  form  a 
quorum  exclusive  of  the  auditors  (see  draught  rules  page  508  last  week) ; 
that  persons  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  shall  not  vote  at  the  general 
meeting,  be  added  to  Rule  3  ;  that  the  subscriptions  of  members  be  lOx. 
annually,  but  they  may  at  their  discretion  increase  the  amount,  be  added 
to  Rule  5.  Rules  C  and  7  were  expunged,  and  the  remaining  rules  referred 
to  the  Committee  as  “  conditions  ”  for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors.  It 
was  also  understood  that  an  annual  meeting  for  discussion  be  held  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibitions.  The  meeting  terminated  with  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner. 


TALL  LOBELIAS. 

Amongst  the  many  flowering  plants  now  used  for  bold  and  effective 
grouping  where  a  rich  display  of  colour  is  wanted,  few,  if  any,  are  to  be 
compared  with  these  rare  and  striking  denizens  of  our  gardens.  The 
group  of  Lobelias  proper,  and  to  which  the  Cardinal  Flower,  L.  cardinalis, 
L.  splendens,  L.  fulgens,  L.  syphilitica  belong,  together  with  a  host  of 
varieties  obtained  from  them  by  intercrossing  in  recent  years,  are  all 
extremely  valuable  garden  plants  ;  the  more  so  owing  to  their  readiness 
in  adapting  themselves  to  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  smallest  gardens. 
In  positions  where  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy  or  damp  good  drainage  will 
be  the  principal  requisite,  and  in  dry  localities  the  only  serious  attention 
required  will  be  occasional  waterings.  They  are  exceedingly  handsome 
border  plantq  where,  if  placed  at  intervals,  they  will  lighten  up  and  show 
off  to  advantage  flowers  of  duller  hues.  They  are  also  very  effective  ia 
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clumps  or  beds  isolated  on  lawns,  &c. ;  and  although  reputed  tender,  they 
may  be  safely  wintered  in  their  permanent  quarters,  and  keep  free  from 
damp  and  cold  by  conical  heaps  of  coarse  ashes,  and  which  is  the  easier 
effected  by  the  stalks  dying  down  in  winter.  The  one  represented  in  this 
Journal  last  week  belongs  to  the  group  Tupa.  Lobelia  Tupa,  and  also 
distributed  under  the  name  of  Tupa  Feuillei.  This  group,  although  not 
large,  comprises  a  number  of  extremely  pretty  and  striking  plants,  and 
which  with  attention  to  the  above  directions  may  be  quite  safely  carried 
through  the  winter  in  the  open.  For  this  section,  however,  the  warmest 
and  driest  situations  should  be  chosen,  rich  light  soil,  and  unless  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  wall  or  a  hedge,  deep  planting  resorted  to.  They  are  said  to 
be  very  virulent  and  poisonous,  affecting  the  eyesight  so  as  to  cause 
blindness  ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  this  being  verified  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  country  ;  on  being  bruised  or  cut,  however,  they  emit  a 
viscid  milky  juice,  which  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell. 

With  us  it  grows  from  6  to  9  feet  ;  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  borne  on 
the  stem,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  minute  pubescence.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  singly  from  the  base  of  the  smaller  leaves  near 
the  point,  are  about  2  inches  long,  tubular,  but  splitting  at  the  back 
nearly  the  whole  length  into  three  or  five  petals,  but  which  remain  joined 
at  their  points.  They  vary  in  colour,  from  red  tinged  with  yellow  to 
blood  red,  very  handsome,  and  covering  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  the 
stem. — M.  S. 


ENEMIES  OF  THE  EOSE. 

In  writing  on  this  subject  I  indirectly  alluded  to  the  weevil,  which 
“  A.  F.  M.”  has  graphically  noted.  Of  late  years  I  have  not  been  so 
troubled  with  it,  possibly  because  with  my  fondaess  for  dwarf  Roses 
I  had  given  up  budding  —  the  back  having  struck  work  entirely. 
This  autumn  I  have  put  in  some  Briars,  not  because  I  like  them,  I  never 
shall,  but  at  any  rate  my  old  back  can  stand  them,  and  I  hope  again  to 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  budding.  I  may  then  again  notice  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  this  little  pest,  which,  like  his  numerous  cousins — and  their  name 
is  legion — are  all  mischievous.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  redeeming 
point  in  the  large  weevil  family  ;  some  are  beautiful,  extremely  so,  the 
diamond  beetle  for  instance,  but  all  mischievous,  and  any  long-:-nouted 
beetle,  large  or  small,  may  be  squeezed  with  advantage  whenever  met 
with.  Many  of  the  weevil  tribe  are  said  to  be  diurnal  ;  this  they  may  be 
as  regards  movements,  whilst,  as  “A.  F.  M.”  remarks  of  our  bud- 
destroyer,  he  feeds  at  night.  Many  years  ago  I  recollect  having  my 
Peach  blossoms  devoured.  Nightly  they  decreased,  and  daily  I  searched 
under  leaves  and  scanned  the  wall  for  trails  of  slugs,  which  I  believed 
the  culprits,  but  without  avail.  Then  I  adopted  the  nocturnal  search 
with  a  lantern,  and  found  the  depredators  to  be  several  of  the  large  black 
weevils.  I  easily  trapped  these  by  a  little  moss  at  the  root  of  the  tree 
to  which  they  daily  retired,  and  were  as  regularly  destroyed.  I  thank 
“  A.  F.  M.”  for  this  reminder  of  our  little  enemy’s  feeding  time. 

As  to  our  friend,  or  rather  enemy,  at  the  end  of  a  shoot,  I  know  him 
not  in  his  perfect  state,  but  am  disposed  to  think  him  one  of  the  weevil 
family  from  the  appearance  of  the  grub ;  and  ignorant  of  the  perfect 
insect,  I  devote  my  attention  to  the  larva,  destroying  that  whenever  I 
see  it. 

My  experience  does  not  favour  the  idea  that  aphides  prefer  a  sickly 
plant.  When  I  have  noticed  them  in  greatest  profusion  it  has  been  on 
strong-growing  succulent  shoots — shoots  that  can  almost  be  seen  to  grow. 
I  am  certain  that  chickens  will  often  peck  off  the  aphides  from  Rose 
shoots,  but  alas  I  there  is  a  great  want  of  discrimination  in  the  process, 
a.nd  I  am  afraid  their  attentions  are  not  an  unmixed  good.  If  “  A.  F.  M.” 
by  using  only  an  aphis  brush  simply  brushes  them  on  to  the  ground  I 
fear  a  large  proportion  will  return.  Certainly  after  dosing  them  with 
a  garden  engine  on  wall  fruit  trees  and  bringing  them  thus  uncere¬ 
moniously  to  the  ground,  if  the  ground  be  not  diligently  raked  afterwards 
the  wall  is  soon  covered  by  troops  returning  to  the  attack,  and  if  so, 
why  not  after  brushing  them  off  ?  Early  detection  of  the  first  aphides  and 
slaughter  of  same,  and  later  on  the  petroleum  solution,  I  believe  to  be  the 
surest  means  of  success. — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Seasonable  Hints. — Let  wall  trees  first  have  attention  in  the  pruning, 
dressing,  and  training,  which  should  now  be  done  as  fast  as  the  weather 
admits  of.  Do  not,  however,  keep  men  at  such  work  when  it  is  too  cold, 
for  not  only  will  they  suffer,  but  the  trees  will  suffer  too  ;  fingers  benumbed 
with  cold  can  neither  strike  straight  blows,  make  clean  cuts,  nor  tie  and 
trim  neatly.  The  manager  of  a  garden  who  compels  his  assistants  so  to 
work  shows  both  want  of  right  feeling  and  of  resource.  We  retain  a 
lively  recollection  of  many  a  bitter  hour  spent  in  our  youth  at  such  work 
during  a  long  frost  and  with  much  snow  upon  the  ground.  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Apricots  may  all  now  be  taken  in  turn,  and  the  pruning 
should  receive  much  thought  and  care,  every  branch,  shoot,  and  spur  being 
passed  in  review,  and  not  one  of  them  retained  unnecessarily.  Our  end  and 
aim  in  fruit  culture  is  the  production  of  full,  but  not  crowded  crops  of  fine 


fruit,  and  upon  closely  pruned  trees  the  growth  is  more  healthy  and  the 
fruit  more  abundant  and  finer  if  we  kiep  ample  space  among  both  spurs 
and  branches  to  admit  light  and  air  freely  among  them,  and  instead  of 
having  the  branches  thickly  studded  with  short  spurs  to  have  long  spurs 
well  set  with  fruit  buds  thinly  disposed  upon  the  branches,  for  this  is  the 
waj'  to  obtain  fine  fruit  anti  plenty  of  it.  Who  that  has  watched  the 
rad  ation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  a  brick  wall  in  summer  can  doubt 
that  fruit  on  the  tips  of  spurs  a  foot  long  will  be  as  fine  in  flavour,  colour, 
and  form  as  the  fruit  touching  the  wall?  The  effect  of  heat  radiati  m 
from  walls  upon  the  fruit  of  Pears  is  remarkable.  Plant  two  trees  of  any 
sort  of  Pear  in  the  same  garden,  cne  against  a  wall  and  the  other  away 
from  it,  and  the  wall  fruit  will  always  be  superior  in  size,  form,  and 
appearance,  and  in  most  instances  in  flavour,  but  not  in  all.  Waste  not  a 
foot  of  your  walls  and  outbuildings,  then,  but  plant  single  cordons  18 
inches  apart  against  them  and  upon  every  aspect.  Remove  and  destroy 
old  shreds  and  string  which  may  contain  the  larvae  of  insects.  If  the  walls 
are  old  and  the  courses  much  perforated  with  nail  holes  unnail  the  trees 
and  give  the  entire  surface  of  the  wall  a  thorough  dressing  of  limewash 
made  with  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln  and  coloured  to  any  quiet  tone  with 
ordinary  paint  colours.  The  branches  of  the  trees  can  then  be  replaced  in 
position,  and  a  fresh  trim  neat  appearance  of  trees  and  wall  will  be  the 
result,  and  the  offensive  glare  of  whitewashed  surfaces  be  avoided. 

Espaliers,  bush,  and  pyramidal  trees  should  also  receive  the  necessary 
winter  pruning  now,  and  the  training  of  young  trees  examined  closely 
and  faulty  work  set  right  before  the  growth  becomes  rigid,  and  alteration 
is  impossible  without  new  growth.  Standards  and  other  trees  of  free  un¬ 
pruned  growth  may  require  a  slight  thinning  of  branches  and  clearance 
of  growth  from  the  interior,  which  must  be  kept  open.  See  carefully  to 
the  supports  of  young  standards,  and  protect  the  stems  from  cattle  or 
sheep  with  bushes  bound  on  neatly  with  small  withes. 

Bvsh  Fruit. — Prune  and  tie  Raspberries,  and  apply  the  annual  surface 
dressing  of  manure  to  them,  and  to  all  bush  fruits.  We  cannot  too  often 
repeat  that  after  Raspberries  and  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  are  once 
established  in  the  soil  the  roots  must  be  left  undisturbed  by  digging,  a 
surface  dressing  of  rich  manure  at  this  season  of  the  year  being  all  that  is 
required.  This  fact  shows  how  important  it  is  that  the  soil  be  carefully 
prepared  before  the  bushes  are  planted.  It  must  be  drained,  thoroughly 
enriched  with  manure,  and  if  it  does  not  contain  plenty  of  stones  a  heavy 
dressing  of  coal  ashes  must  be  well  worked  into  it.  Then  when  the  soil 
settles  down,  no  superfluous  moisture  can  accumulate  in  it,  and  we  can 
apply  our  surface  dressings  of  manure  with  the  assurance  that  the  roots 
will  derive  full  benefit  from  iq  and  the  bushes  will  continue  healthy  and 
thriving. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs. — Early  Trees  in.  Pots. — Where  the  Fig  house  w'as  closed  in 
November  and  fermenting  Oak  leaves  placed  loosely  in  the  pits  the  trees 
will  now  have  the  terminal  buds  swelling.  The  roots  influenced  by  the 
genial  heat  obtained  from  the  fermenting  materials  will  also  be  producing 
young  feeders  through  the  new  compost  placed  around  the  pots.  When 
this  stage  has  been  reached  the  Oak  leaves  should  be  examined,  and  if  the 
heat  does  not  exceed  75°  they  may  be  firmly  trodden  down  round  the 
pedestals  and  bottoms  of  the  pots  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a 
fresh  supply  from  the  reserve  heap,  which  should  be  properly  worked  and 
warmed  before  being  taken  in.  The  beat  and  moisture  given  off  by  these 
leaves  will  greatly  facilitate  forcing  by  reducing  fire  beat.  When  the 
external  temperature  ranges  very  low  the  night  temperature  should  not 
exceed  50°,  and  make  up  for  any  deficiency  of  night  temperature  by  a 
corresponding  higher  temperature  by  day  from  sun  heat.  Syringe  the 
trees  and  walls  with  tepid  water  on  fine  mornings,  and  again  about  2  p.it. 
if  the  house  be  light  and  inclined  to  dryness  ;  but  in  nearly  all  houses  at 
this  dull  season  one  good  syringing  over  a  bed  of  fermenting  leaves  will 
be  found  sufficient  until  the  trees  begin  to  push  fresh  foliage.  Keep  tho 
glass  clean  and  free  from  condensed  moisture  by  ventilating  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions  with  fire  heat  turned  on  to  keep  the  ah’  in  motion. 

Succession  Houses. — Lose  no  time  in  completing  the  pruning.  Cut  back 
or  entirely  remove  old  spurs,  and  thin  out  the  least  promising  shoots  that 
have  reached  the  extremity  of  the  trellis  to  make  room  for  free  growth 
and  the  full  development  of  wood  and  foliage.  Spare  no  pains  in  cleansing 
the  trees,  paint,  and  walls,  particularly  if  brown  scale  has  been  trouble¬ 
some.  The  Fig  delights  in  heat,  moisture  and  generous  culture  ;  it  also 
requires  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  insure  high  colour  and 
quality,  without  which  the  Fig  is  the  most  insipid  fruit  cultivated.  As  an 
insectide  there  is  none,  perhaps,  equal  to  petroleum  in  the  proportion  of  a 
wineglass  to  three  gallons  of  water,  providing  it  be  kept  well  mixed  with 
the  water,  and  in  using  it  to  be  sure  t'  at  it  reaches  every  part  of  the 
trees.  In  bad  cases  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  appheation. 

Cucumbers. — When  the  temperature  outside  is  low  it  is  a  difficult  task 
in  many  places  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night  without 
having  the  pipes  heated  to  near  boiling  point,  which  is  highly  injurious, 
it  being  false  economy  to  have  little  piping,  as  the  more  there  is  the 
less  is  the  need  to  beat  them  so  highly,  and  what  is  expended  in  the  first 
cost  of  piping  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  in  fuel.  Where 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  heat  recourse  should  be  had  to 
mats  or  other  protecting  material  ever  the  lights  in  severe  weather.  Then 
in  very  severe  weather  the  house  should  be  seldom  entered,  as  by  opening 
the  door  much  cold  air  is  admitted,  and  when  this  occurs  several  times  a 
day  and  night  the  loss  of  heat  is  considerable,  and  the  effect  is  soon 
apparent  in  the  plants.  In  order  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  entering  the 
house  the  thermometer  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  can 
readily  be  seen  outside  either  by  day  or  at  night  with  a  lantern.  Remove 
aU  superfluous  fruits  from  the  plants  and  secure  the  shoots  to  the  trellis. 
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Not  mucli  stopping  will  be  needed  now  except  on  vigorous  plants,  the 
object  being  to  encourage  free  growth.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  mildew, 
^lusting  the  infested  jiarts  with  flowers  of  sulijhur,  and  maintain  a  some- 
w'hat  dry  atmosphere.  Should  red  spider  appear  sponge  the  leaves  with 
softsoapy  water.  If  green  or  black  aphides  be  troublesome,  dust  whilst 
wet  with  tobacco  powder,  or  if  fumigation  be  resorted  to  it  must  be  per¬ 
formed  very  carefully  and  moderately  at  this  season,  or  the  foliage  will 
be  seriously  inj  ured.  Maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  75°  to  80°,  aud  give 
^copious  sup  [dies  of  tepid  liquid  manure  to  plants  yielding  heavy  crops, 
especially  to  those  having  their  roots  in  limited  space. 

Some  fermenting  material,  consisting  of  two  parts  O.ik  or  Beech  leaves 
and  one  of  st/ble  litter,  including  the  manure,  should  be  thrown  together, 
w'ith  which  to  make  a  hotbed  at  the  end  of  the  present  or  beginning  of 
next  month,  which  may  be  turned  over  twice  and  damped  if  necessary  to 
induce  fermentation,  and  the  turning  will  sweeten  and  allow  the  rank 
steam  to  escape  before  making  into  a  bed,  where  no  better  means  exist,  to 
raise  young  Melon  and  Cucumber  plants,  and  subsequently  to  plant 
them  in. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— .Ear Zy  House.— the  flower  buds 
begin  swelling  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  may  be  given  by  day, 
particularly  when  the  weather  is  mild,  under  which  conditions  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  raising  the  temperature  to  55°  or  even  60°  with  open  ventilators, 
but  the  heat  must  be  turned  off  so  as  to  allow  the  temperature  to  fall 
to  between  45^  and  50^  at  night,  or  even  a  few  degrees  lower.  The  Peach 
is  impatient  of  dry  fire  heat,  hence  gentle  syringings  backward  aud  forward 
are  of  great  benefit,  and  a  little  extra  attention  to  the  frequent  turning  of 
and  additions  to  the  fermenting  materials  will  be  repaid  by  the  gentle 
warmth  imparted  to  the  surface  roots  and  the  genial  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  Wnere  the  roots  are  confined  to  the  inside  borders  the  latter 
should  be  examined  where  most  likely  to  become  dry  by  boring  down  to 
the  drainage,  and  in  the  event  of  any  part  having  escaped  previous  water¬ 
ings  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  it  properly  moistened  wdth  tepid 
w’ater  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  house.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  compost  during  the  resting  period  shrinks  from  the  boundary  walls, 
and  the  water  applied  to  the  surface  escapes  without  entering  the  solid 
border.  To  prevent  this  the  extremities  should  be  well  rammed  before 
the  house  is  closed  for  forcing.  One  of  the  most  important  details  in 
Peach  culture  is  liberally  supplying  water  and  nutriment  to  the  roots. 

Succession  Houses  — Follow  up  pruning  and  cleansing  trees  in  houses 
intended  to  be  closed  by  the  new  year.  Lay  in  the  wood  thinly  to 
admit  of  the  full  development  of  the  foliage,  as  fine  fruit  of  good  colour 
and  flavour  cannot  be  obtained  where  the  young  growths  aud  leaves  are 
deprived  of  light  and  air.  Keep  all  doors  and  ventilators  open  in  late 
houses  during  mild  weather,  particularly  where  fire  heat  had  not  been 
provided  for  protecting  the  blo-som  in  the  spring.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
lor  should  the  weather  prove  wet  and  cold  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom 
there  is  a  fear  of  the  Sct  not  being  satisfactory,  and  which  the  means  of 
affording  a  slight  warmth  and  a  circulation  of  air  would  do  much  to 
obviate;  besides,  in  a  cold  wet  late  summer  and  autumn  the  means  of 
affording  heat  wwuld  admit  of  the  wood  being  well  ripened  and  the  bloom 
buds  plumped,  thereb3'  reducing  failure  to  a  minimum. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

CycJaviens. — Plants  that  have  been  kept  cool  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  are  wanted  in  flower,  should  be  introduced  to  some  structure  where 
the  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  50°  to  55°.  They  should  be 
arranged  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  or  the  flower  stems  will  become 
tall  and  weakly.  Free  ventilation  should  be  given  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Weak  stimulants  may  be  applied  to  these  as  well  as  later 
batches  that  are  to  remain  under  cool  treatment  for  some  time  longer. 
Young  stock  in  small  pots  should  be  kept  slowly  growing,  and  if  they 
have  been  subjected  to  cool  treatment  they  will  do  this  in  a  night 
temperature  of  45°.  They  must  be  near  to  the  glass  to  keep  their  foliage 
dwarf  and  sturdy.  T^ke  care  that  plants  in  small  pots  do  not  suffer  by 
the  want  of  water,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  soil  must  not  be  saturated. 
Watch  for  aphides,  and  if  they  appear  on  the  under  side  of  the  foliage 
destroy  them  at  once,  either  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  or  dipping  them 
in  a  solution  of  tobacco  water.  For  a  stock  of  flowering  plants  another 
year  seed  should  be  sown  at  once.  A  pot  or  pan  may  be  prepared,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  seeds  to  be  sown,  by  draining  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  nearly  filling  it  with  light  soil  that  has  been  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve  ;  a  suitable  compost  is  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  sand.  Sow  the  seed  evenly  upon  the  surface  and  just 
covered  with  fine  leaf  soil.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  state  of  moisture  no 
water  will  be  needed  for  at  least  a  week  after  sowing,  if  the  pan  is  plunged 
in  a  heated  structure  and  covered  with  a  square  of  glass.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  soil  becoming  dry  after  the  seed  is  siwn.  After  the 
seedlings  appear  above  the  soil  they  shouli  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
light  and  grown  close  to  the  glass. 

Begonias. — Such  varieties  as  B.  manicata  and  B,  heracleifolia  are 
much  hardier  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  for  we  have  up  to 
the  present  time  kept  oiir  plants  iu  a  cold  vinery,  and  we  could  not  wish 
for  them  in  better  condition.  Plants  under  such  conditions  should, 
however,  be  removed  without  delay  where  the  night  temperature  will  not 
fall  below  50°.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  placed 
should  be  kept  comparatively  dry,  or  their  foliage  is  very  liable  to  damp. 
A  portion  of  the  st  ick  may  be  place  1  in  a  temperature  10°  higher,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  plants  w  11  not  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  When 
bringing  the  earliest  into  flower  is  the  only  time  these  plants  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  stove  treatment.  They  are  admirable  for  conservatory  deco¬ 
ration,  especially  B.  heracleifolia;  althiugh  scarcely  so  light  in 


appearance  as  the  former,  its  pink  stems  and  flowers  are  very  effective, 
rising  above  other  plants  of  a  dwarf  nature.  Such  varieties  as  B. 
parviflora  and  B.  weltoniensis  that  have  been  resting  in  a  cool  house  may 
be  placed  in  a  heated  structure,  as  advised  above,  when  they  will  soor. 
commence  growth.  A  batch  introduced  into  heat  at  the  present  time  will 
come  into  flower  either  for  the  stove,  the  conservatory,  or  to  supply 
flowers  for  cutting  at  a  time  when  they  will  be  found  most  serviceable. 
These  are  easily  grown,  only  require  an  intermediate  temperature  in 
which  to  start  them,  and  after  they  have  fairly  broken  into  growth  they 
should  have  the  old  soil  partially  shaken  from  their  roots  and  repot  in 
the  same  sized  pots  in  a  compost  of  Icam,  one-third  manure  and  leaf  soil, 
and  a  liberal  dash  of  sand.  The  remainder  of  the  stock  can  be  kept  in 
any  cool  house. 

Chrysanthemums. — After  flowering  it  is  necessary  to  keep  one  or  two 
plants  of  each  variety  for  stock  according  to  the  number  of  plants  required 
next  year  of  each  kind.  Those  required  for  this  purpose  must  not  be 
stood  outside  after  flowering,  but  carefully  preserved  in  the  same  cool 
structure.  If  strong  healthy  plants  are  required  another  year  and  fine 
large  flowers  are  anticipated,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  expect  them  if  the 
plants  are  cast  out  and  poor  cuttings  only  ob'ained  to  start  with.  One  of 
the  secrets  of  success  is  sturdy  vigorous  cuttings,  and  to  obtain  these  the 
stools  from  which  they  are  to  be  taken  must  be  well  cartd  for  by  supplying 
thsm  regularly  with  wa*er  when  they  require  it.  They  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  and  frost  just  excluded  from  them.  Late  varieties  that 
were  kept  outside  as  long  as  possible  and  are  now  developing  their 
flowers  under  glass  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  having  the  venti¬ 
lators  open  day  and  night  when  the  weather  will  allow  of  this  being 
done.  Varieties  that  were  expanding  their  flowers  about  Christmas  last 
year  are  in  an  advanced  stage  this  season,  and  to  retain  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  that  date  they  will  have  to  be  retarded  as  much  as  possible 

Tea  Roses. — Plants  that  were  housed  early  in  October  and  have  been 
in  a  ccol  airy  structure  up  to  the  present  time  are  now  breaking  freely' 
into  grow’th.  The  mild  autumn  has  been  very  advantageous  to  these 
plants,  and  if  they  are  now  started  in  a  temp'^rffuie  of  50°  to  55°  at  night 
they  will  in  a  short  time  produce  buds  in  quantity.  The  day  temperature 
may  be  allowed  to  rise  5°  or  10°  higher,  or  higher  still  in  preference  to 
admitting  cold  draughts  to  the  younger  tender  foliage,  for  no  other  cause 
will  predi-'pose  these  plants  fo  be  attacked  by'  mildew  sooufr.  A  little  air 
admitted  to  the  plants  will  be  beneficial  when  the  weather  is  mild  and 
will  allow  of  this  being  done.  Water  the  plants  at  their  roots  carefully, 
and  avoid  giving  them  too  much  or  allow'  them  to  suffer  by  an  insufficient 
quantity.  'The  water  used  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  of  the 
house  or  a  few  degrees  warmer.  Syringe  the  plants  daily'  or  w’hen  the 
weath-r  is  favourable  with  the  softsoap  mixture  so  frequeirtly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  all  other  conditions  being  favourable  no  mildew  will  attack 
them. 

Chorozemas. — These  are  very  useful  for  conservatory  decoration,  and 
are  invjluable,  because  they  can  be  brought  into  flow'er  just  when  many 
of  the  autumn-blooming  plants  are  over.  C.  cordatum  splendens  is  the 
earliest  to  flower,  and  small  plants  trained  bush  shape  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
stakes  are  most  serviceable  in  from  5  to  8-inch  pots  where  those  of  a 
larger  size  cannot  well  be  employed.  The  flowers  individually  are  not 
very  showy,  but  when  plants  are  profusely  flowered  their  orange  and  red 
pea-shaped  blooms  render  them  very  effective.  Although  these  plants 
are  of  loose  slender  growth,  and  more  suitable  for  training  upon  trellises, 
in  w'hich  form  they  do  not,  where  effective  arrangements  are  required, 
show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage,  they  can  be  kept  in  due  bounds 
and  grown  into  bushes  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  after  flowering  and 
before  they  start  into  growth  again.  These  plants  will  bear  gentle  forcing 
to  bring  them  into  flower,  such  as  advised  for  Epacrises.  Those  required 
for  spring  and  late  flowering  should  be  kept  cool  as  advised  for  other 
greenhouse  plants. 


STEWARTON  HIVES,  OCTAGON  AND  SQUARE. 

Will  “Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper”  kindly  tell  me  where  I  may  obtain 
Stewarton  hives  (octagon  or  square)  fitted  exactly  upon  the  same  principle 
as  those  described  in  his  letter  of  the  ‘2()th  ult.,  with  prices  ? 

Possibly  he  would  not  object  to  give  measurements  and  drawings  that  I 
may  manufacture  one  for  myself.  I  have  tried  to  understand  the  construction 
of  his  hives  from  his  description,  but  cannot.  For  example,  the  “four  posts 
are  to  be  lined  half  way  down.”  With  what,  and  for  what  purpose?  “  The 
floor  2  inches  deep.”  How  fixed  on  the  legs  ?  Is  the  floor  solid,  or  a  frame 
2  inches  deep,  and  of  what  size  ?  &c.,  itc.  The  lateral  slide  also  1  cannot 
understand.  If  your  correspondent  would  minutely  describe  the  stool  and 
hive  in  his  next  letter,  with  exact  measurements  and  plans,  it  would  render 
me  a  great  service. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  your  correspondent  for  his  aUarwer  to 
my  last  letter.  May  I  also  say  that  I  do  not  understand  the  words 
“  raggled  ”  and  “  slotted  ?  ” — Basil. 

[In  reply  to  “  Basil  ”  Stewarton  hives  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  George 
Neighbour  &  Sons,  149,  Regent  Street,  London,  who  keep  a  supply  of 
these  hives  to  serve  customers  at  the  same  price  as  they  cau  be  had  from 
here  after  carriage  on  single  hives  has  been  paid.  The  price  depends 
entirely  upon  the  quality  and  completeness  ;  where  yellow  pine  and  brass 
fittings  are  used  adds  to  the  price  considerably'.  But  I  infer  from  his 
letter  that  it  is  the  square  hive  he  inquires  after,  which  is  cheaper  than 
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the  octag:on.  The  price  is  also  regulated  by  its  quality  and  completeness. 
If  “  Basil  ”  forwards  his  address  to  me,  along  with  an  order  for  a  pattern 
square  or  octagon  hive,  I  will  forward  to  him  a  sample  box  floor  and 
stand,  price  to  be  stated  after,  which  1  think  will  not  exceed  from  5,?.  to 
Is.  I  think  it  will  suit  his  purpose  as  well  as  drawings,  which  I  think 
are  unnecessary  for  so  simple  a  hive.  I  may  add  from  being  single-cased 
that  it  is  the  most  serviceable  hive,  but  requires  covering  or  protection  by 
an  outside  case  or  bee-house. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  answer  “  Basil’s  ”  direct  queries,  impressing 
him  first  that  the  size  of  all  hives  are  regulated  in  their  width  by  the 
number  of  combs.  Thus,  a  hive  inside  measurement  containing  nine 
combs,  inch  each,  will  measure  13|^  inches,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  two  outside  combs  should  be  the  same  distances  from  the  walls  as  one 
comb  is  from  another,  so  these  outside  combs  should  have  an  extra 
quarter  inch.  This  will  make  the  inside  measurement  II  inches.  The 
sides  of  the  hive  being  five-eighths  of  an  inch  will  now  measure  15^  inches 
outside.  Hives  of  this  size  do  not  require  dividing-boards,  and  are  better 
adapted  for  bees  in  every  respect  than  broad  hives,  which  are  more  liable 
to  have  an  excess  of  drone  comb  than  narrow  hives.  In  the  absence  of 
drawings,  and  to  make  the  construction  of  the  hive  easily  understood, 
let  “  Basil  ”  take  a  piece  of  timber  of  suitable  length  about  13  inches 
broad,  square  these  in  pairs  to  15,{  inches,  dovetail  the  front  and  back, 
draw  in,  and  put  together  in  the  usual  way.  Gauge  one  and  cut  off  to 
Gi  inches  for  a  body  box,  another  at  2  inches  for  the  floor,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  stand,  which  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  feet  from  6  to 
8  inches  long,  which  must  be  firmly  nailed.  Though  the  foregoing  gives 
a  proper  idea  (  f  what  is  wanted,  and  makes  it  more  easily  explained  and 
understood,  it  by  no  means  conveys  to  the  reader  all  the  necessary  details 
required.  Nor  can  the  hive  be  made  as  above  described,  serving  only  as 
a  foundation  to  build  upon,  noting  carefully  that  the  size  of  the  stand 
floor  and  hive  are  of  the  same  material,  held  together  either  by  back- 
flap  hinges  or  straps  of  hoop  iron  regularly  punched.  If  brass  screws 
are  used  rust  will  give  no  trouble  when  they  are  withdrawn.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  these  screwed  unless  when  in  transit. 
“  Basil  ”  will  easily  understand  from  the  foregoing  what  the  stand  should 
be  like. 

The  floor  requires  a  little  explanation.  The  upper  edges  must  be 
flush,  and  the  zinc,  five  holes  to  the  inch,  tacked  on  to  it ;  a  groove, 
however,  before  being  dovetailed  must  be  run  in  two  of  the  sides  on 
the  lower  edge  to  receive  a  three-eighth-inch  sliding  floor.  Here  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  side  of  the  floor  where  the  bottom  comes  out  must 
be  three-eighth  inch  less  than  the  three  other  sides  and  the  dovetails  on  it. 
If  “Basil”  examines  a  drawer  having  a  flush  bottom  he  will  see  an 
example,  and  with  a  pair  of  five-eighth  inch  match  ploughs  he  will  effect 
his  purpose  in  grooving  and  tongueing  the  floor  now  finished,  unless  he 
wishes  to  insert  a  feeder,  as  I  have  described  in  another  article. 

The  body  boxes,  of  which  there  should  be  three,  the  size  already 
explained,  should  be  all  alike,  having  a  slide  for  a  doorway.  The  width  of 
the  hive  is  half  an  inch  deep,  the  same  planes  serve  to  make  the  slide  and 
groove.  The  under  doorway  should  be  the  only  one  employed,  but  the 
bees  may  be  allowed  tr  enter  at  any  one  point.  I  prefer  their  doing  so 
at  one  end,  and  in  hot  weather  it  may  be  extended  the  whole  width  or 
ventilated  from  below.  A  window  may  be  cut  in  the  front  and  back  of 
the  hive.  A  thin  shutter  with  a  pivot  at  each  end,  these  pivots  let  in 
flush  and  a  staple  driven  in  keeps  them  in  position,  acting  as  a  hinge,  is 
cheap  and  effective  for  the  purpose  of  a  cheap  hive.  A  principal  thing  to 
be  observed  is  that  the  dovetails  or  pins  must  be  made  on  the  front  and 
back  of  the  hive.  When  this  is  strictly  observed  the  front  of  the  hive  has 
its  under  edge  unbroken  for  the  slide.  As  I  use  half-inch  bars  for  the 
combs  the  upper  edge  of  the  front  and  back  should  have  the  first  dovetail 
at  least  half  an  inch  down,  so  that  when  the  upper  edges  are  rabbeted  or 
checked  to  receive  the  end  of  the  bar,  there  will  be  no  opening.  This 
rabbet  or  check  should  therefore  be  half  inch  deep,  and  a  quarter  inch  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wood,  which  will  leave  three-eighth  inch  solid.  Now 
take  a  piece  of  strong  tin  inches  long  by  about  1^  inch  broad,  place 
between  two  pieces  of  iron,  of  which  the  edges  are  straight,  leaving  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  free,  now  bend  over,  and  you  have  the  proper  angled  tin .  A  hole 
at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle  for  screwnails  are  sufficient,  but  a 
piece  of  strong  hoop  an  inch  or  so  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  like  a 
button,  will  keep  the  tin  straight.  Cut  some  pieces  of  wood  1  inch 
broad  by  one-eighth  inch  thick,  and  of  a  proper  length  to  slide  under¬ 
neath  the  tin,  and  the  whole  is  complete.  The  top  bars  should  be 

inch  broad,  the  hole  to  receive  the  end  piece  should  be  bored  so  that 
there  will  be  a  quarter  inch  space  between  it  and  the  front  and  back  of 
the  hive.  These  end  pieces  may  be  about  seven-eighth  inch  broad, 
quarter  inch  thick,  and  an  inch  or  so  shorter  than  the  depth  of  the  hive. 
A  number  of  these  clamped  together  for  tenoning  should  be  shouldered 
square  ;  these  tenons  dipped  in  glue  and  driven  in  the  round  hole  of  the 
top  bar  are  all  that  are  required,  except  the  groove  for  the  foundation,  which 
should  be  either  done  with  a  saw  or  plough  plane  before  receiving 
the  ends. 

The  alighting  board  is  supplied  with  brass  hinges  to  the  floor,  and  the 
ladder  is  attached  to  it  by  a  piece  of  bent  hoop  iron,  liaving  an  oblong 
hole  in  one  end,  through  which  passes  a  staple,  and  is  further  held  down 
by  a  pin  passing  through  it  and  above  the  iron  ;  but  hinges  may  be 
employed,  though  not  so  useful.  I  trust  the  foregoing  will  elicit  the 
desired  information,  and  if  “  Basil  ”  succeeds  and  wishes  for  information 
how  to  execute  an  outside  case  for  it,  I  will  give  the  directions  at  another 
time.  “  Basil  ”  will  observe  that  the  lateral  slides  being  of  the  full  length 
of  the  hive  hold  down  the  frame,  so  that  if  the  hive  is  inverted  none 
would  fall  out ;  but  as  the  tin  does  not  cover  the  top  bar,  any  frame  may 


he  lifted  out  for  examination  on  pushing  the  lateral  slides  aside.  It 
might  be  an  improvement  if  a  dividing  board  were  kept  constantly  at  one 
side  for  the  purpose  of  giving  room  when  manipulating.  This  form  of 
hive  has  been  examined  by  many  experienced  bee-keepers,  and  is  highly 
approved  of,  particularly  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  designed, 
as  well  as  the  form  of  supers  described  at  page  472.  These  are  not  new. 
I  have  had  them  in  use  for  twenty  years,  and  have  exhibited  them 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Now  that  bee-keepers  have  seen  that  the  bees 
abhor  sections  with  a  broad  bottom  rail,  the  above  section  or  divisible 
super  will  be  more  in  repute. 

The  term  “raggle  ”  is  right,  and  any  carpenter  or  joiner  will  show  you 
what  it  means  ;  but  “  saw  serp  ”  would  have  been  better  than  “  slot,”  which 
is  scarcely  correct.  By  using  such  supers  and  emptying  them  of  bees  with 
carbolicised  paper  they  only  require  to  be  lifted  off,  and  if  full  several 
may  be  lashed  together,  the  crowns  covered  with  a  thin  board,  papered 
up,  and  stored  or  sent  off  to  market  in  a  cheaper  and  more  expeditious 
manner  than  sections  ;  while  the  only  glazing  necessary  is  a  sheet  of 
glass,  while  the  removal  of  one  or  more  sections  does  not  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  as  a  complete  super.  Then  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
bees  entering  these,  neither  should  there  he  any  divisional  tin,  wood,  or 
glass  used,  all  of  them  being  great  hindrances  to  bees,  which  greatly 
reduces  the  yield  of  honey. — Lanaekshire  Bee-keeper.] 


* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Creepers  for  Conservatory  {T.  J.,  Chester). — If  you  will  state  the 
number  you  require,  or  the  height  and  extent  of  the  wall  you  desire  to 
cover,  we  will  endeavour  to  answer  your  question.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
so  usefully  in  the  absence  of  the  suggested  information. 

Peaches  for  Wall  {J.  W.,  Hyde). — One  of  the  late  varieties,  we  think, 
will  be  quite  sufficient.  An  excellent  early  Peach  is  Hale’s  Early,  and  a 
good  variety  for  succeeding  it  and  preceding  Royal  George  is  Early  Gros 
Mignonne. 

Scale  on  Fi*uit  Trees  (A.  B.). — Your  trees  are  infested  with  the  muscle 
scale.  Scrubbing  the  branches  well  with  brine  will  destroy  it,  as  will  a 
solution  of  softsoap  and  petroleum,  dissolving  4  ozs.  of  the  soap  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  stirring  well  in  a  wineglassful  or  more  of  the  oil.  Apply  it 
quickly  and  quite  hot,  and  the  scale  will  vanish. 

Abnormal  Primulas  ( F.  Z.). — It -is  not  unusual  for  the  calyx  of  the 
flowers  to  develops  into  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  examples 
before  us,  though  we  have  seen  such  freaks  occasionally.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  observable  in  that  curious  form  of  Polyanthus  known  as  the 
Galligaskin.  All  the  flowers  you  have  sent  are  good,  and  indicate  that  the 
plants  have  been  well  cultivated. 

Gros  Colman  Grape  [H.  G). — This  variety  is  longer  in  colouring  and 
finishing  than  most  others.  Want  of  colour  may  be  the  result  of  deficient 
heat,  injured  foliage,  or  overcropping.  Gros  Colman  does  not  usually 
ripen  well  in  a  cool  house,  nor  is  the  quality  so  good  as  when  what  is 
termed  Muscat  treatment  is  accorded. 

Seedling  Pelargonium  {H.  Everitt). — As  is  usual  when  the  petals  are 
not  gummed,  they  had  all  fallen  from  the  trusses  by  being  shaken  in 
transit  through  the  post.  We  could,  however,  see  sufficient  of  the  freedom 
and  colour  of  the  variety  to  enable  us  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  its 
usefulness.  You  will  be  quite  justified  in  naming  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  doubt  if  it  possesses  any  material  commercial  value,  as  there  are  others 
closely  resembling  it  in  cultivation. 

Gardener  Leaving  {A.  K.). — We  sympathise  with  you,  hut  under  the 
circumstances  you  cannot  claim  any  expenses.  In  reference  to  your  other 
question,  we  advise  you  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind  suggested,  except  rmder 
the  advice  of  a  solicitor.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  into  trouble  than  out  of 
it  in  a  delicate  matter  of  that  kind. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  {Twenty -years  Subscriber).  —  We  have  had 
excellent  crops  of  Cucumbers  in  summer  in  a  house  facing  the  north,  but 
have  not  tried  Melons  in  a  similar  position,  which  we  do  not  consider  suit¬ 
able.  No  doubt  the  plants  might  be  made  to  grow  very  well,  and  possibly 
to  ripen  some  fruit,  but  we  should  not  expect  it  would  be  of  superior 
quality. 
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Botany  {E.  P.  C.  B.). — You  cannot  do  better  than  continue  the  course 
you  have  adopted,  the  work  in  question  being  an  excellent  one.  One  of 
the  best  dictionaries  for  your  purpose  is  Carriere’s  “  Encyclopedie 
Horticole.” 

Meconopsis  nepalensis  {Idem). — The  seed  of  the  Meconopsis  nepalensis 
may  be  sown  early  in  spring  in  sandy  loam,  and  the  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  out  in  a  cold  frame  which  can  be  well  ventilated  during  the  summer. 
In  the  winter  care  will  be  needed  in  supplying  water,  as  the  plants  are 
very  liable  to  suffer  from  damp.  In  the  following  spring  the  plants  can  be 
transferred  to  a  rockery  or  thoroughly  drained  border.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  an  annual  sowing  of  seed,  as  the  plants  are  sometimes  lost  during 
the  winter,  and  established  plants  are  also  liable  to  suffer  in  wet  seasons. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums  ( TI^.  N.). — The  following  twelve  varieties 
are  dwarf  in  habit,  free  bloomers,  and  w'ell  adapted  for  greenhouse  decora¬ 
tion  : — Lady  Selborne,  early,  white  ;  Elaine,  white  ;  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  white  ; 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  crimson-maroon ;  Boirquet  Fait,  pale  rose  ;  Peter  the 
Great,  lemon-yellow ;  Tendresse,  chamois  ;  Fleur  Parfait,  satin  rose ; 
Flambeau,  orange-crimson;  Grandiflorum,  bright  yellow;  La  Nymphe, 
peach,  very  fine  ;  and  Simon  Delaux,  rich  crimson-red. 

Scale  on  Plants  {W.  A.). — The  leaves  sent  are  seriously  infested  with 
scale,  and  if  the  insects  spread  to  the  Vines  will  do  great  injury.  All  the 
large  leaves  should  at  once  be  sponged  with  a  solution  of  softsoap,  Gishurst 
compound,  or  other  insecticide  of  that  nature,  and  if  a  little  petroleum  is 
added  (about  half  a  wineglassful  to  a  gallon)  the  application  will  be  more 
effectual.  The  Oranges  and  Oleanders  are  evidently  much  infested,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  banishing  the  filthy  pest  from  the  house.  Small 
leaves  that  cannot  be  washed  should  be  well  syringed  with  the  mixture, 
keeping  it  well  stirred,  and  preventing  by  some  means  much  of  it  draining 
to  the  roots.  It  is  best  used  warm,  or  rather  nearly  hot,  syringing  the 
plants  an  hour  afterwards  with  clear  water,  and  shading  them  from  the 
sun  if  it  is  bright. 

Starting  Vines  (J.  P.). — Very  much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
Vines  in  determining  the  period  of  starting  them,  and  on  that  point  you 
say  nothing.  If  they  have  had  a  complete  rest,  and  the  wood  is  exactly  as 
it  should  be — hard,  brown,  and  with  bold  eyes,  you  may  keep  the  house  close 
now,  and  proceed  as  has  been  directed  in  our  “  W ork  for  the  W eek  ”  columns ; 
but  unless  the  Vines  are  well  prepared  for  forcing,  they  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  better  if  not  started  till  January.  By  starting  them  now  you 
would  have  Grapes  ripe  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  sooner  than  they 
were  last  year,  but  much  depends  on  the  weather.  We  have  seen  very  fine 
Grapes  on  Vines  that  produced  roots  from  the  stems  freely.  These  are  the 
result  of  a  moist  atmosphere  mainly,  and  some  persons  consider  they  indicate 
defective  root-action  in  the  soil. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  for  an  Island  {Beader). — Of  trees  take 
White-stemmed  Birch,  Weeping  Willow,  Horse  Chestnut,  common  Ash, 
Japanese  Alder  (Alnus  firma  multinervis),  common  Alder,  Marsh  Oak 
(Qurrcus  palustris),  Pinus  maritima,  Deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  dis- 
tichum).  Silver  Fir  (Picea  pectinata).  This  is  liable  to  lose  its  leader 
growths  from  spring  frost  on  an  island,  but  we  have  one  which  recovered 
and  is  now  fast  becoming  a  fine  tree.  Thuja  Lobbi  is  so  accommodating 
to  all  sorts  of  situations  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  trial,  the  tall  green  columns 
being  wonderfully  effective  among  deciduous  t.ees.  Mountain  Ash  answers 
well  close  by  the  water,  and  when  in  berry  is  most  striking.  If  the  soil  is 
free  from  lime  then  let  Ehododendrons  be  your  principal  shrub.  We  have 
two  islands  clothed  with  them,  and  the  growth  is  positively  rampant,  the 
branches  overhanging  by  the  waterside.  With  them  try  a  fcw  Arbutus, 
Berberis,  and  Ligustrum.  A  charming  fringe  of  plants  may  be  had  by 
mingling  together  Osmunda  regalis,  Phormium  tenax,  and  for  colour  Phor- 
mium  tenax  Veitchii,  which  in  Sussex  grows  faster  than  the  green  form. 
Pampas  Grass,  Arundo  donax,  A.  conspicua  (the  New  Zealand  Reed),  and 
the  common  Reed  (A.  fragilis),  Iris  Pseud-acorus,  Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea 
Ulmaria),  Purple  Loosetrife,  and  BuUrush.  The  last  five  plants  may  also 
bo  planted  in  a  foot  or  two  of  water  if  it  is  so  shallow  near  the  island,  and 
thus  render  the  fringe  still  more  picturesque. 

Manure  for  Mushrooms  {J.  G.,  Clitheroe). — The  following  extract  from 
Wright’s  “  Mushrooms  for  the  Million,”  the  third  edition  of  which  will  be 
published  shortly,  conveys  the  information  you  need  : — •“  The  manure  must 
be  procured  from  those  stables  where  the  horses  are  fed  chiefly  or  entirely 
with  hard  dry  food.  Let  the  manure  be  gathered  precisely  as  the  grooms 
remove  it  from  the  stalls.  On  the  arrival  of  the  stable  refuse  at  the  pre¬ 
paring  ground  let  it  be  forked  over,  casting  aside  the  long  and  comparatively 
clean  straw  only,  such  as  in  itself  will  generate  but  little  heat  if  placed  in  a 
moderate-sized  heap;  the  remainder,  which  may  consist  of  from  one-half 
straw  and  one-half  droppings  to  two-thirds  of  the  former  and  one-third  of 
the  latter,  to  be  mixed  and  formed  into  a  heap  as  if  building  a  hotbed  for  a 
frame.  It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  water  it,  except  perhaps  when  pre¬ 
pared  in  August,  or  early  September,  and  in  very  dry  weather  in  spring ; 
still,  if  water  is  needed  to  accelerate  decomposition  apply  it.  In  the  course 
of  from  four  to  six  days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  manure  and  the 
weather,  fermentation  will  be  active  and  the  mass  hot.  The  work  of  turning 
and  purifying  must  now  commence,  the  former  to  be  carefully  done  or  the 
latter  will  not  be  effected.  Every  lock  of  straw  and  flake  of  manure  which 
adheres  together  must  be  separated,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  incorporated, 
the  outside  portions  of  the  heap  being  placed  in  the  centre.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  the  lowmr  part  of  an  ordinary  hotbed,  one  turning  after  this  will 
often  suffice  ;  but  it  wall  seldom  indeed  suffice  for  a  Mushroom  bed,  first 
because  the  material  would  not  be  sweet  enough,  and  secondly  bf  cause  de¬ 
composition  would  not  be  sufficiently  advanced.  For  insuring  both  these 
conditions,  which  are  important,  from  four  to  six  turnings  on  alternate  days 
are  necessary.  By  this  practice  the  mass  is  sweetened  and  the  straw  broken 
and  partially  decayed  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  ammonia.  The  object 
should  be  to  retain  as  much  of  this  as  possible  consistently  with  the  dis¬ 
sipation  of  other  gases  that  are  obnoxious  alike  to  man  and  to  Mushrooms. 
The  right  condition  of  the  mass  for  making  up  in  the  beds  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  appearance  and  by  the  sense  of  smell.  It  is  possible  that  a  heap 
of  manure  may  be  sweet  and  yet  not  be  quite  sufficiently  decomposed  for  out- 
purpose  and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  in  a  proper  state  of  decay  and  yet 


not  be  sweet ;  but  usually,  if  the  work  of  turning  and  mixing  is  done  with 
care  and  intelligence,  purity  and  texture  will  be  synchronous  ;  both  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  attained  at  once,  and  the  mass  will  be  ready  for  use.  As  the 
manure  and  its  preparation  constitute  the  very  foundation  for  success  in 
Mushroom  culture  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  careful  attention  on  this  matter. 
Person.s  having  experience  in  heating  with  fermenting  mateiials  can  without 
difficulty  determine  when  the  mass  can  be  safely  used  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
all  who  attempt  to  grow  Mushrooms  do  not  always  employ  the  best  medium 
for  the  purpose.  They  either  reject  too  much  straw,  a  frequent  occurrence, 
or  when  they  include  it  in  the  mass  they  make  the  beds  too  soon — that  is, 
before  the  requisite  degree  of  decomposition  has  been  attained.  It  may  be 
stated  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced  as  nearly  as  possible  the  condition 
the  material  should  be  in  for  the  purpose  in  question.  In  appearance  there 
should  be  a  homogeneous  or  inseparable  mass  of  straw  and  droppings,  the 
former  preponderating,  and  broken  in  particles,  none  of  which  should  exceed 
9  inches,  and  few  G  inches  in  length,  the  majority  being  shorter  ;  the  mass 
should  have  a  slightly  greasy  appearance,  be  warm  brown  m  colour,  and 
more  than  “  -warm  ”  as  regards  temperature — in  fact  it  should  be  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  be  borne  in  it.  And  now  to  the  test  for  purity.  This  is 
simple.  Draw  a  large  handful  from  the  interior  of  the  bulk  and  apply  it  to 
the  nostrils  ;  if  the  result  is  in  any  degree  offensive  another  turning  is 
needful,  but  if  no  impurity  is  detected  then  the  mass  may  be  regarded  as 
sweet.  That  is  a  negative  test.  A  positive  test  is  this — a  rather  pungent 
and  somewhat  agreeable  scent  having  a  suspicion  of  the  odour  of  Mush¬ 
rooms.  When  this  is  the  result  we  have  the  most  tangibled  evience  of 
possessing  a  medium  in  the  best  manner  suited  for  the  production  of  Mush¬ 
rooms.  There  is  yet  another  element  that  must  not  be  oveelooked — namely, 
that  of  moisture.  If  the  mass  is  too  wet  its  decay  wdll  be  too  rapid ;  if  it 
is  too  dry  a  steady  and  continuous  heat  will  not  be  maintained.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  when  a  heap  of  fermenting  manure  is  well  managed  the 
four  important  requisites — texture,  heat,  purity,  and  moisture,  will  be  present 
in  the  proper  relative  proportions  ;  but  still,  with  the  object  of  making  that 
matter  plain  to  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the  material  must  be  sufficiently 
moist  to  be  pressed  into  a  firm  adherent  mass,  yet  not  so  wet  that  a  drop  of 
water  can  be  squeezed  from  a  handful  of  it  by  the  greatest  muscular  pressure. 
As  clearly  as  possible  the  various  tests  have  been  submitted,  in  order  that 
the  uninitiated  may  be  able  to  start  on  a  firm  and  sound  basis,  with  good 
hope  of  deriving  profitable  returns  sooner  or  later  in  Mushroom  culture.” 

Names  of  Fruits  {Capt.  A.  P.  Rogers). — 1,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  2,  Fearn’s 
Pippin  ;  .3,  Lucombe’s  Seedling.  (R.  Osman)  — 1,  King  of  tue  Pippins  ;  2, 
Dumelow’s  Seedling.  {J.  F.  W.,  De%l). — The  Pear  is,  we  think,  Doyenne 
Boussoch.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  Chrysanthemums,  which  are 
varieties  of  florists’  flowers. 

Names  of  Plants  [W.  F.  T.,  Gibralier). — Odontospermum  (Asteriscus) 
maritimum,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Compo^tee,  and  useful  for  its 
autumn-flowering  character.  {C.  B.). — Both  specimens  were  small  and 
withered,  but  1  resembles  Mucuna  prutiens  ;  2  we  cannot  recognise. 
{R.  P.  0.). — 1,  Davallia  canariensis  pulchella  ;  2,  Davallia  canariensis. 
( G.  F.  A'.). — 1,  Cypripediumlongifolium  ;  2,  Coelogyne  obesa;  3,  Saccolabium 
df'uticulatum.  (A.  G.).— One  of  the  sprays  is  of  Begonia  ihsignis,  the 
other  Eupatorium  Weinemannianum.  (A.  T.  B.). — Osmanthus  ilicifolius. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— December  10th. 

HE.iVY  consignments  of  St.  Michael  Pines  to  hand,  prices  considerably  reduced,  and 
also  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  Apples.  Business  dull. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

J  sieve 

2 

6 

to  8 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

4 

0  to 

6 

0 

Chestnuts 

bushel 

16 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . . 

per  100  lbs. 

60 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currants,  Red 

h  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  dessert 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  Black 

1  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Figs  ..  .. 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums  . 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  . .  , . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries..  .. 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  . .  . . 

, ,  case 

10 

0 

15 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

3 

0 

S 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes 

.  dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . .  . 

punnet 

0 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Onions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Broccoli  . . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

4  sieve 

2 

6 

S 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Carrots  . . 

bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Celery  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Coleworts  dcz. 

bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale  . .  . .  per  basket 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Cucumbers 

.  each 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Shallots . 

..  lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive  ..  .. 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  , .  . . 

.  bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Leeks  . .  , . 

.  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Lettuce  . .  . , 

1 

0 

1 

6 

IMPOETANT  LITTLE  THINGS. 


FARM  BUILDINGS. 

Utility  before  all  things  is  required  in  farm  buildings,  and  this 
test  is  never  applied  more  forcibly  to  them  than  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  it  becomes  imperative  that  all  the  animals  of  the  farm 
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shall  have  means  of  shelter  and  protection  from  inclement  weather 
and  excessive  cold.  Sich  buildings  should  be  spacious,  yet  snug  and 
warm,  airy,  and  with  thorough  ventilation  without  being  draughty. 
Now,  if  ever,  they  should  be  in  thorough  repair  ;  sound  roofs,  secure 
doors  and  shutters,  walls,  partitions,  floors,  and  drains  all  in  order, 
and  every  attention  given  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
animals.  On  some  home  farms  with  cosily  and  complete  farm  build¬ 
ings  this  advice  may  appear  superfluous,  but  there  are  plenty  of  such 
farms  in  existence  with  inferior  buildings  of  a  very  makeshift  pat¬ 
tern.  Not  to  new  buildings  but  to  the  condition  of  old  ones  do  we 
now  desire  to  look  closely.  Have  we  made  all  snug  and  safe  for 
winter  ?  Stockmen  are  frequently  careless  about  ttifles  which 
seriously  affect  the  health  of  animals  under  their  care,  and  managers 
of  home  farms  should  see  carefully  and  often  to  the  condition  of  all 
the  buildings  and  enclosures.  We  like  large  loose  boxes  for  horses, 
deep  roomy  lodges  for  cattle,  plenty  of  snug  pens  for  calves  and 
delicate  cows,  warm  clean  pigstjms,  and  convenient  poultry  houses. 
Every  yard  and  enclosure  should  have  a  gate  or  moveable  panel  for 
access  to  manure  with  carts.  We  have  this  convenience  even  in  the 
small  bull  and  colts  yards,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  manure  with  carts, 
and  avoid  the  use  of  wheelbarrows.  We  have  many  lodges  with 
boarded  sides,  all  of  which  have  had  the  anniul  dressing  of  hot  tar 
well  rubbed  in.  A  large  old  barn  which  was  comparatively  useless  in 
its  original  form  has  become  one  of  our  most  useful  buildings  since 
w’e  had  the  interior  divided  into  pens  for  cattle,  and  compartments 
for  roots  and  fodder. 

The  storage  of  grain  in  rat-proof  buildings  is  another  important 
matter.  Rats  are  migratory  animals,  and  we  are  seldom  quite  free 
from  them.  When  we  took  charge  of  the  farm  now  under  our  care 
we  found  a  large  granary  over  the  cow  house,  which  was  much  in¬ 
fested  by  rats,  although  the  building  was  a  lofty  one  with  substantial 
stone  walls.  Ivy  had  been  let  grow  up  the  walls,  and  th's  formed  a 
convenient  ladder  for  the  rats,  but  what  was  even  worse  was  the 
existence  of  a  ceiling  of  plaster  in  the  cow  house  under  the  floor  of 
the  granary.  The  space  between  the  floor  and  ceiling  must  have 
long  been  a  paradise  for  the  rats,  for  it  proved  to  be  almost  full  of 
the  husks  of  corn.  The  removal  of  the  Ivy  and  the  ceiling  rendered 
the  granary  safe  from  further  incursions  of  rats,  and  we  only  mention 
the  matter  as  an  instance  of  stupidity  and  carelessness  leading  to  a 
serious  waste  of  grain.  Granaries  of  galvanised  iron  would  appear 
cheap  and  desirable  buildings  for  the  purpose,  and  quite  vermin-proof. 
But  we  believe  them  to  be  decidedly  objectionable  from  the  fact  of 
the  iron  sides  and  roof  so  frequently  becoming  much  colder  than  the 
interior  air,  the  natural  result  being  a  condensation  of  moisture,  which 
falls  upon  the  corn  in  sufficient  quantities  to  do  much  mischief.  The 
remedy  would  be  an  interior  lining  with  a  space  between  it  and  the 
roof  and  sides. 

The  smoking  house  will  now  be  required  for  the  curing  of  hams 
and  bacon.  So  plain  a  building  is  seldom  out  of  order,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  adjoining  shed  well  stored  with  oak  sawdust, 
quite  free  from  any  mixture  of  fir  sawdust,  which  must  never  be  iwed  I 
in  the  smoking  house,  or  the  flavour  of  the  bacon  is  spoiled.  To 
obtain  an  equable  temperature  in  the  slaughter  house  in  summer  we 
have  had  the  roof  thickly  thatched  with  Heather  at  a  cost  of  5s.  per 
100  square  feet.  Fine  perforated  zinc  shutters  and  doors  have  also 
been  prepared  for  summer  use  in  this  building  to  exclude  insects  and 
to  afford  a  free  current  of  fresh  air. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Costly  labour-saving  appliances  are  now  common  to  most  farms, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  due  care  shall  be  taken  of 
them,  yet  it  is  the  fact  that  a  well  managed  set  of  farm  implements 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  This  is  a  matter  demanding  imme¬ 
diate  reform,  and  this  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  to  examine  tools 
and  to  have  all  necessary  repairs  and  painting  done.  Far  better  is  it 
to  set  labourers  at  work  with  a  paint  brush  on  wet  days  than  that  they 
should  lose  time,  for  implements  are  of  necessity  so  much  exposed  to 
wet  that  an  annual  coat  or  two  of  paint  is  clearly  necessaiy.  As  ploughs, 
cultivators,  horse  hoes,  and  harrows  come  off  the  land  the  iron  parts 
should  be  scraped,  the  whole  made  clean  and  examined,  all  repairs 
seen  to  at  once,  painting  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  then  each 
implement  is  in  suitable  condition  to  be  put  aside  with  a  feeling  of 
certainty  that  it  is  ready  for  use  at  a  minute’s  notice.  We  always 
keep  a  set  of  navvy  barrows  and  2-inch  planks  on  hand  for  land 
Avork.  If  much  used  the  wheel  blocks  and  sides  of  such  barrows 
require  some  repairs  annually  ;  the  planks,  too,  should  have  a  band  of 
2-inch  iron  hooping  nailed  round  the  ends,  which  tends  materially  to 
preserve  them  and  prevent  splitting.  If  reaping,  mowing,  and 
tedding  machines  and  horse  rakes  were  not  examined  and  put  into 
thorough  repair  immediately  after  haymaking  and  harvest  it  should 
be  done  now,  and  great  care  taken  to  overlook  no  flaw  or  worn  part 
now  that  there  is  ample  time  for  deliberate  inspection  and  sound 
repairs.  The  full  importance  of  close  attention  to  these  matters  is 
Avell  known  to  all  practical  men,  for  he  is  indeed  fortunate  who  has 


never  had  a  breakage  of  machinery  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  and  the 
vexatious  loss  of  time,  which  is  then  indeed  most  precious. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  EARM. 

Poultry. — The  supply  of  eggs  from  the  farm  is  now  very  satisfactory, 
a  daily  supply  of  about  twenty  fresh  eggs  being  steadily  maintained.  > 
far  this  is  right,  but  we  hare  not  enough  eggs,  owing  to  the  fact  ot  \\o 
serious  failures  elsewhere,  only  five  eggs  being  forthcoming  from  t  e 
gamekeeper’s  poultry  house  last  week,  and  not  an  egg  from  the  orna¬ 
mental  poultry  house  where  the  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  are  kep  . 
The  cause  of  the  failures  is  owing  to  a  want  of  pullets  saved  from  t  e 
earliest  broods  of  the  year  ;  only  in  one  inslance  out  of  three  have  we 
been  able  to  have  our  repeated  orders  obeyed,  that  enough  strong  ear  y 
pullets  should  be  reared  and  saved  to  afford  a  full  supply  of  winter  cgg'^- 
The  bailiff’s  wife  is  triumphant ;  the  other  caretakers  are  so  clearly  proven 
to  be  incompetent  or  careless  that  if  they  are  allowed  another  tiial  it 
must  be  upon  the  understanding  that  they  are  bound  to  succeed  whe  e 
success  is  so  clearly  possible,  or  resign  their  charge  to  the  hands  of  rea  y 
competent  persons.  There  is  really  no  special  treatment  necessary  to 
induce  pallets  to  begin  laying  early  in  autumn  and  throughout  winter. 
They  must  of  course  be  strong  and  healthy,  but  early,  regular,  and  fre¬ 
quent  feeding  insures  this.  We  have  before  now  told  how  our  first  baton 
of  pullets  this  year  began  laying  when  they  were  only  four  months  ol  -, 
but  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  always  had  the  first  meal  ar 
5  A.M.,  and  were  fed  again  throughout  each  day  at  intervals  of  abou. 
three  hours,  and  so  had  always  eaten  and  digested  one  meal  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  many  chickens  have  had  any  food.  At  one  time  our  losses  ot 
spring  chickens  from  gapes  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  yearly. 
We  now  avoid  this  fatal  disease  altogether  by  taking  hens  and  chickens 
right  away  from  the  old  rearing  yards  out  into  the  meadows,  keeping 
them  there  till  the  chicks  have  the  quill  feathers  well  developed  and  are 
safe. 

Very  heavy  demands  for  chickens  for  cooking  told  so  heavily  upon 
our  forward  broods,  that  in  order  to  avoid  complaints  of  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  later  chickens  we  have  for  several  weeks  had  the  fattening 
coops  in  full  use.  The  birds  are  put  in  these  coops  three  weeks 
being  killed.  They  are  fed  three  time^ with  a  mixture  of  oatmeal,  boi  e 
potatoes,  and  chopped  suet  mixed  with  milk,  and  are  crammed  with  bolts 
of  the  same  mixture  steeped  in  warm  milk  every  evening.  This  fattens 
them  quickly  and  renders  the  flesh  very  tender  and  juicy.  A  somew  a 
similar  process  to  this  is  practised  at  Heathfield,  which  is  the  centre  o 
the  Sussex  chicken  trade.  The  yards  of  the  farmers  and  many  ot  t  e 
cottagers  there  are  crowded  with  fattening  coops,  and  the  fact  ot  fatteen 
tons  of  dead  chickens  being  sent  off  weekly  from  Heathfield  station  gives 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  profitable  business. 


American  Farming. — Two  cattle  kings  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Messrs 
Miller  anl  Lux,  are  rated  at  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  dollars,  and  were 
poor  men  t  wenty  years  ago.  They  have  about  90,000  head  of  cattle  and 
115,000  he.xd  of  sheep,  of  which  latter  they  kill  6000  per  month.  They 
own  an  irrigating  canal  worth  1,000,000  dollars,  fences  300  miles  in 
length  (a  fortune  in  itself),  in  Califoruia  600,000  acres  of  land,  in  Nebraska 
10,000  acres  and  15,000  acres  of  Alfalfa  Grass. — (A/uericvia  Cultivator.') 


Seeds  .and  Roots  -Vt  the  Southfield  Show. — We  learn  that  sp  endi  I 
displays  of  seeds  and  roots  are  on  view  at  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  arranged  by  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Co.,  Sutton  &  Sons,  Webb  &  Son,  and  others  who  contribute  so  materially 
to  the  attrac'iveness  of  the  exhibitions,  but  as  wo  have  again  to  note  the 
non-receipt  of  press  tickets  we  are  unable  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
exhibits. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32'40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

30th.— Fair  early,  slight  snow  at  3.30  P.M.;  snow  or  rain  all  the  evening. 

1st.— Sleety  rain  in  morning ;  dull  and  damp  afternoon  and  evening. 

2nd.— Dnil  .and  drizzly,  with  frequent  showers  ;  much  warmer. 

3rd.— Dull  morning ;  fine  about  noon ;  wet  afternoon ;  fine  night. 

4lh.— Wild  day  with  some  rain  ;  also  some  sun  in  morning. 

Sth.— Bright  cold  day  ;  rain  in  evening. 

6th.— AVanner,  but  dull  and  damp.  ,  ,  ,  „  ^  , 

A  wanner  week  than  the  two  previons  ones,  and  one  of  the  very  few  wet  weeks 
which  Ave  have  had  tliis  Tear.  In  f  ct,  the  only  weeks  wiih  intdi  of  rain  have  been 
those  ending  June  7th  (25:7),  September  6th  (i.eas),  and  December  6th  (1.658).— G.  J 
SYMONS. 
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Royal  Society  at  4.80  r.M. ;  Linnean  Society  at  8  p.m. 
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4th  Sunday  in  Advent. 

22 
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Christmas  Eve. 

CYCLAMENS. 

[Read  at  the  Monthly  Meetinsr  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association 
December  Gth,  1881,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Ranger,  Aigburth  Nursery,  Liverpool.] 

HIS  genus  of  plants  lias  at  different  times  occu¬ 
pied  so  much  attention  that  I  think  the  subject 
is  almost  exhausted.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  Cyclamens  have  received  more  attention 
than  they  deserve,  either  at  the  hands  of  the 
cultivator  or  from  the  pen  of  the  scribe.  Far 
from  it,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  these  plants  for  decorative 
purposes,  inasmuch  as  the  several  species  and 
varieties  are  adapted  for  the  rockery,  the  open  border,  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory,  and  window  decoration  ;  and, 
moreover,  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  short  paper  to  minutely 
describe  the  species  and  varieties,  nor  to  attempt  to  arrange 
them  in  their  proper  order,  but  simply  to  notice  briefly  the 
hardy  and  tender  species  in  their  respective  classes,  and  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  their  cultivation.  But  I  may  here 
remark  that  there  exists,  and  always  has  existed,  some  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  Cyclamen.  Various  autho¬ 
rities  have  at  different  times  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
have  named  and  described  several  of  the  species  and  varie¬ 
ties,  but  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded  in  arranging  them 
in  a  manner  which  has  met  with  general  acceptance,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  names  of  Linmeus,  Gerarde,  Clusius, 
and  Sweet  were  associated  with  the  early  history  of  Cycla¬ 
mens.  Much  later,  about  the  year  1842,  the  Hon.  A.  W. 
Strangways,  perceiving  the  confusion  then  existing,  ven¬ 
tured  to  arrange  them,  but  apparently  only  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  for  in  the  following  year  another  admirer  of 
these  beautiful  plants — who  claimed  to  know  very  much 
about  them,  having  studied  them  for  many  years — classified 
them  according  to  his  ideas,  and  some  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  his  classification.  But  we  all  agree  in  this  :  that 
there  are  both  hardy  and  tender  species,  and  that  both  are 
valuable  in  our  gardens,  and  that  they  both  amply  repay  for 
any  care  and  attention  the  cultivator  may  bestow  upon 
them. 

Cyclamens,  then,  as  you  all  know,  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Primulacea?,  and  are  natives  of  Greece,  the  Greek 
Isles,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  where  it  is  said  they  are  found 
in  great  abundance.  I  will  briefly  notice  the  hardy  species 
first,  which  I  think  are  the  least  known,  and  certainly  the  least 
popular,  and  I  may  say  the  least  useful.  I  will  divide  them 
into  t  wo  sections — viz. ,  winter  and  spring  flowering  and  summer 
and  autumn  flowering,  and  will  commence  with  the  winter 
and  spring  flowering  section.  These  are  Cyclamen  C6um, 
C.  ibericum,  C.  vernum,  and  the  hybrids,  C.  Atkinsi,  C.  A. 
album,  and  C.  A.  roseum,  their  time  of  flowering  being  from 
December  to  the  end  of  May.  The  only  successful  way  of 
propagating  Cyclamens  is  by  seed.  I  say  the  only  successful 
way,  because  it  is  possible  to  increase  them  by  dividing  the 
corms  ;  but  this  latter  mode  is,  at  the  best,  very  slow  and 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  seed  of  this  section  should  be 
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sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  will  be  about  the  month  of  June, 
in  shallow  pans  in  light  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
shaded  from  the  sun,  or  they  may  be  put  in  a  shaded  place 
out  of  doors.  The  young  plants  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  seed-pan  till  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August  in  the  following  year.  The  young  corms  should 
then  be  turned  out  of  the  seed-pans  and  potted  in  store  pots  or 
pans  about  1^  inch  apart,  covering  the  corms  about  half-inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  pots  or  pans  should  then 
be  placed  in  cold  frames  turned  towards  the  north.  I  advise 
this  position  of  the  frames  for  about  two  months,  as  it  affords 
partial  shade  without  obstructing  the  light.  Ventilate  freely 
at  all  times,  and  at  the  end  of  September  the  frames  may  be 
turned  round  facing  the  south,  and  the  light  may  be  taken 
off  on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  in  fact,  should  only  be  put 
on  in  very  wet  weather  or  in  the  case  of  frost. 

The  young  plants  may  remain  in  the  store  pots  twelve 
months,  by  the  end  of  which  time  the  corm  should  be  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  Crocus  bulb.  About  the  middle  of 
August  the  corms  should  be  placed  singly  in  3-inch  pots, 
burying  the  corm  fully  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  the  pots  should  then  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold 
frame  turned  toward  the  north,  as  before  recommended,  and 
well  ventilated.  When  the  plants  have  fairly  started  into 
growth  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  as  often  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  and  the  frames  may  be  turned  round  facing  the 
south  about  the  end  of  September.  The  plants  will  now  be 
about  two  years  old,  and  if  they  have  done  fairly  well  will 
produce  a  few  flowers  for  the  first  time  ;  and  when  they  have 
done  flowering,  say  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  the  pots 
should  be  placed  outside  on  a  bed  of  ashes  on  the  shady  side 
of  a  wall  or  hedge  to  rest  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  during 
which  time  they  should  be  watered  sparingly,  but  water 
should  not  be  withheld  altogether.  About  the  beginning  of 
August  they  should  again  be  repotted  and  plunged  in  frames 
turned  towards  the  north  and  treated  as  before  advised, 
giving  them  pots  a  little  larger  according  to  the  size  of  the 
corm. 

Treated  in  this  way  this  section  of  Cyclamen  will  increase 
in  size  and  value  for  many  years.  This  is  the  system  which 
was  practised  some  fifteen  years  ago  with  great  success  at 
the  Warminster  Nurseries,  Wilts,  where  these  plants  were 
great  favourites  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Wheeler.  I  have 
frequently  seen  them  in  the  frames  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  a  complete  mass  of  flowers. 
If  planted  outside  on  the  rookery,  sheltered  nooks  should 
be  selected,  and  to  preserve  the  plants  it  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  them  with  handlights.  If  planted  in  the  open  border 
a  warm  position  must  be  chosen  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east  winds. 

The  summer  and  autumn  flowering  sections  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  Cyclamen  europseum,  C.  hedersefolium,  and  C. 
macrophyllum.  These  may  be  treated  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  that  recommended  for  the  winter  and  spring¬ 
flowering  section,  and  which  I  need  not  repeat,  except  that 
the  time  for  sowing  the  seed  will  be  about  the  month  of 
March  instead  of  the  month  of  June,  and  the  time  of  potting 
about  February  or  March  instead  of  August.  By  reason  of 
their  time  of  flowering  this  section  is  best  adapted  to  outside 
culture.  If  planted  on  the  rockery  shaded  nooks  should  be 
selected,  or  if  in  borders  they  will  be  found  to  thrive  best  in 
positions  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  In  addition  to  the 
bright-coloured  flowers  and  ornamental  foliage  of  these 
Cyclamens,  most  of  them  possess  a  very  agreeable  perfume. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  hardy  Cyclamens,  I  will 
now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  better  known  and  more 
popular  species  called  C.  persicum.  This  species  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  Cyprus  about 
the  year  1731,  and  I  suppose  at  no  period  since  that  date 
were  they  more  popular  and  extensively  grown  than  at  the 
present  time.  I  also  venture  to  assert  that  they  are  found 
in  greater  perfection  now  than  they  have  ever  been  since  their 
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introduction,  in  habit,  size,  with  brilliancy  of  flower,  and 
purity  of  colour,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  due  almost  entirely 
to  careful  cultivation.  We  have  all  heard  of  Veitch’s  strain, 
Williams’  choice  strain.  Carter’s  superb  strain,  Sutton’s 
prize  strain,  and  the  Aigburth  strain,  and  I  believe  they  are 
all  very  good,  comprising,  as  they  do,  good  habit  and  large 
flowers  of  various  shades  of  colour,  from  purest  white  to  deep 
crimson. 

Cyclamen  persicum  and  its  varieties  may  be  had  in  flower 
from  the  begining  of  September  until  the  end  of  March,  or 
even  the  end  of  April.  In  order  to  grow  them  successfully 
very  careful  treatment  is  required.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  September  in  shallow  seed  pans,  and  the  pans  placed  on 
a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  cool  stove, 
where  the  temperature  will  be  about  60°,  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  the  soil  kept  constantly  moist.  The  seed  will 
germinate  in  about  six  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf 
is  developed  the  seedlings  should  be  placed  singly  in  2-inch 
pots,  and  still  kept  in  the  same  temperature  close  up  to 
the  light,  but  shaded  from  the  sun.  They  may  remain  in 
these  pots  until  the  beginning  of  February,  when  they  should 
be  shifted  into  3^-mch  pots,  and  still  kept  in  a  similar  tem¬ 
perature,  and  sprinkled  occasionally  in  the  mornings  of  bright 
days ;  and  as  the  season  advances  the  young  plants  will  make 
rapid  growth,  which  must  be  encouraged,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  them  a  check  in  any  way. 
The  plants  will  do  in  these  pots  till  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  they  may  be  placed  into  warm  pits  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  and  then  transferred  into  5  or  5|^-inch  pots. 

After  potting  they  should  be  kept  close,  syringed,  o^ 
sprinkled  with  a  fine-rose  watering  can,  and  shaded  for  a 
time  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  new  soil,  when  air 
may  be  admitted  freely.  They  should  still  be  shaded  from 
the  sun,  syringed  twice  a  day,  and  the  house  closed  at  night. 
The  larger  size  pot  will  be  a  good  one  to  flower  them  in,  but 
if  extra  large  plants  are  required  the  best  and  largest  of  them 
may  be  potted  again  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  this  time  into  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots.  By  the  end 
of  October  the  plants  in  the  smaller  pots  will  be  10  inches 
across,  and  those  in  the  larger  pots  15  inches  across,  carrying 
from  100  to  200  flowers  each,  provided  the  plants  have  done 
well.  Thus  by  following  the  course  I  have  indicated.  Cycla¬ 
men  persicum  can  be  grown  15  inches  in  diameter  in  thirteen 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing  seed.  To  flower  them  well 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  house  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  from  50°  to  55°. 

If  Cyclamens  are  required  to  be  kept  and  grown  for  more 
than  one  year  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  about  two 
months  after  flowering,  and  they  might  be  either  planted 
out  or  stood  out  in  the  pots  in  a  partly  shaded  position. 
In  this  latter  case  the  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry,  but  be  watered  regularly  though  sparingly.  If  planted 
out  they  will  be  less  trouble  in  this  respect ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  show  signs  of  starting  into  growth  again  they  should 
be  potted  without  reducing  the  ball  much,  placed  in  a  cold 
frarne,  and  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  at  the  same  time  plenty 
of  air  should  be  admitted.  They  must  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  insects,  and  if  the  plants  can  be  induced  to  make  free 
growth  they  will  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers  ;  but  if  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
high  cultivation  I  have  recommended  they  will  barely  be 
worth  counting  on  after  the  first  year,  as  the  corms  will  be 
much  exhausted,  consequently  they  seldom  start  freely  into 
growth,  and  young  seedlings  are  much  more  reliable  for 
making  good  plants. 

The  soil  I  have  found  to  suit  Cyclamens  best  is  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  good  leaf  mould 
—the  latter  not  too  much  decayed — and  a  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  Clay’s  Fertiliser, 
say,  a  5^-inch  potful  to  a  barrow-load  of  the  compost. 

Cyclamens,  like  most  other  plants,  are  subject  to  several 
insect  pests.  Green  fly,  red  spider,  and  thrips  are  the  most 
troublesome.  Red  spider  will  be  kept  down  by  free  unchecked 


growth.  Green  fly  and  thrips  may  be  kept  under  by  fumi¬ 
gating  with  tobacco  paper,  or  if  the  plants  are  in  shallow 
pits  where  fumigating  will  be  difiicult  and  hazardous,  the 
plants  should  be  constantly  syringed  with  a  weak  solution 
made  by  boiling  quassia  chips,  and  mixing  softsoap  with 
the  liquor.  Wo  are  told  that  Cyclamens  are  the  favourite 
food  of  the  wild  boars  of  Sicily,  hence]  the  English  name 
‘  Sowbread.” 


RENOVATING  EXHAUSTED  VINES. 

Op  the  different  causes  that  occasion  the  exhaustion  of,  or 
decline  of  vigour  and  fruitfulness,  in  Vines,  probably  the  most 
common  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  training  the  rods 
too  c  osely  together,  or,  in  other  words,  overcrowding  the  wood 
and  foliage.  Overcrowding  and  overcropping  are  unfortunately 
too  often  combined.  Examples  are  sometimes  seen  where  one  or 
two  small  houses  are  devoted  to  Grape-growing,  the  objects 
evidently  being  to  secure  as  much  fruit  as  possible  from  the 
limited  space  at  command,  with  no  regard  to  the  permanent 
vigour  of  the  Vines.  The  crops,  too,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
whether  as  regards  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  flavour  or  finish, 
are  always  inferior  to  the  crops  of  such  Vines  as  are  allowed 
sufficient  space,  all  other  details  being  attended  to. 

What  adds  very  materially  to  the  weakening  effects  of  over¬ 
crowding  is  the  strain  put  upon  Vines  suffering  in  this  way 
when  they  are  started  into  growth  eai'ly  in  the  season  with  fire 
heat.  Early  forcing  is  necessarily  weakening  to  the  strongest  of 
Vines,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  system  of  forcing  per¬ 
manent  Vines  has,  in  many  large  places,  been  discontinued,  the 
early  supply  being  kept  up  from  pot  Vines. 

In  some  cases,  when  means  are  being  used  for  the  renovation 
of  Vines  which  have  become  exhausted  by  overcrowding,  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  real  cause  is  not  recognised.  In  one  instance  I 
know  of  the  border  was  renewed,  while  the  branches  or  rods, 
which  were  only  some  18  inches  apart,  were  left  undisturbed. 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  nearly  half  of  the  old  rods  were  re¬ 
moved  by  a  new  gardener,  and  forthwith  the  Vines  improved 
rapidly,  simply  because  the  increased  vigour  of  the  top  growth 
was  accompanied  by  correspondingly  vigorous  root-action.  De¬ 
spite  the  advantage  of  a  new  border,  the  improvement  in  these 
Vines  could  never  have  been  so  marked  had  the  overcrowding 
system  been  continued.  I  have  known  Vines  wonderfully  reno¬ 
vated  in  the  course  of  four  years  without  resorting  to  the  usual 
remedy  of  renewing  the  border,  by  a  careful  system  of  removing 
old  and  training  up  young  rods  annually.  Not  only  was  the 
improvement  very  remarkable  at  the  end  of  the  time  referred  to, 
but  a  supply  of  fairly  useful  fruit  was  maintained  from  the  time 
the  renovating  process  started.  With  reference  to  the  border,  it 
was  often  remarked  thatitmust  have  beencomposed  of  thoroughly 
good  material,  and  also  well  constructed  mechanically.  The 
Vines  were  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  to  which  the  above 
remarks  refer,  and  with  the  exception  of  covering  the  border 
in  winter  nothing  had  been  done  to  it  from  the  time  they  were 
planted. 

There  are  two  large  vineries  in  the  gardens  on  the  ancient 
estate  of  Enterkine,  near  Ayr,  which  afford  a  striking  example 
of  the  recuperative  powers  of  old  exhausted  Vines.  According 
to  information  furnished  by  one  of  the  oldest  gardeners  in  this 
county,  these  Vines  are  upwards  a  century  old.  As  to  their 
history  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  I  have  no  knowledge, 
but  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Hill,  informed  me  that  when  he 
took  charge  of  them  about  eight  years  ago,  so  overcrowded  and 
neglected  was  the  appearance  of  the  houses  that  they  reminded 
him  of  a  Bramble  bank.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  Mr.  Hill, 
with  characteristic  energy,  addressed  himself  to  the  task,  if 
possible,  of  putting  them  into  a  more  satisfactory  condition. 
In  renewing  the  borders  the  roots  were  not  disturbed,  but  were 
simply  laid  bare,  so  that  they  might  readily  lay  hold  on  the 
compost  of  which  the  new  border  was  made.  Young  wood  has 
been  encouraged  and  trained  up,  and  the  old  wood  removed. 
During  the  last  few  j^ears,  so  great  has  been  the  improvement  on 
these  Vines,  that  Mr.  Hill’s  employers  remarked  that  he  had 
wrought  a  miracle  on  them.  On  visiting  the  gardens  last  summer 
early  in  June,  the  earliest  house  was  far  advanced,  a  few  of  the 
bunches  being  ripe.  The  Vines  were  carrying  a  very  creditable 
crop,  and  no  trace  of  red  spider  was  visible.  Overcrowding  is 
not  tolerated,  Mr.  Hill’s  idea  being  that  every  leaf  on  the  Vines 
should  be  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  effect  of  regular  top -dressings  in  producing  surface 
roots,  which  greatly  promote  the  heaTh  of  Vines,  is  noteworthy. 
Shortly  after  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  last  January  by  one  of  the  most  reliable  authorities  on 
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Tins  culture,  the  outside  and  inside  borders  of  a  span-roofed 
vinery  were  examined.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years  past 
a  good  dressing  of  cowdung  was  regularly  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  inside  border,  which  was  found  full  of  roots ;  while  in  the 
outside  border,  which  has  had  no  attention  in  this  way,  very  few 
roots  were  found  within  18  inches  of  the  surface.  As  the  vinery 
is  being  gradually  furnished  with  young  rods,  the  formation 
of  young  rootlets  may  also  be  expected.  The  nutritive  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  soil  being  apparently  extinct  in  the  surface  portion 
of  the  border,  the  young  roots  would  be  of  little  or  no  advantage, 
therefore  means  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  induce  them 
to  the  surface.  The  above  particulars  connected  with  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  Vines  were  taken  note  of  as  being  likely  to  prove  useful 
to  myself ;  and  on  the  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Temple  in  his 
interesting  and  instructive  article  on  fruit  trees  in  the  Journal 
of  the  4th  December — that  a  plain  statement  of  facts  is  better 
than  theorising,  I  have  thought  it  not  inappropriate  to  place 
them  at  your  disposal  on  the  approach  of  the  pruning  season. 


EOSES. 

Last  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  wood  was  matured,  cuttings  of 
the  different  varieties,  consisting  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas, 
Noisettes,  and  Hybrid  Teas,  were  taken  off,  in  selecting  which 
only  those  were  chosen  which  were  moderately  strong  and 
thoroughly  matured  and  having  a  heel  or  joint  at  their  base. 
They  were  inserted  into  a  sandy  border  on  the  western  side  of  a 
wall  and  covered  with  ordinary  handlights.  When  inserting  the 
cuttings  the  soil  was  made  as  firm  as  possible  round  them ;  a 
moderate  watering  was  then  given  with  clear  limewater,  as  as  to 
prevent  worms  working  amongst  and  disturbing  them.  The  tops 
of  the  handlights  were  allowed  to  remain  on  them  for  a  few  days, 
being  removed  at  night ;  they  were  also  shaded  from  intense 
sunshine,  so  as  to  preserve  the  foliage  as  long  as  possible.  After 
being  so  treated  for  three  weeks  the  lights  were  allowed  to  remain 
off  altogether,  except  to  protect  the  cuttings  from  heavy  rains 
and  severe  frosts.  On  examination  in  March  it  was  found  that 
90  per  cent,  had  formed  roots  ;  they  were  then  placed  in  4-inch 
pots  in  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  well-decayed 
leaf  mould,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  end  of  July,  giving  them  abundance  of  air  at 
all  times,  except  during  heavy  rains,  from  which  they  were 
protected. 

In  the  month  of  June  they  vrere  placed  into  6-inch  pots,  using 
the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before.  In  growing,  if  an  occasional 
shoot  showed  a  tendency  to  exuberance  the  point  was  immediately 
pinched  off,  by  doing  which  compact  sturdy  plants  were  formed. 
They  were  removed  from  the  frame  early  in  August  and  placed 
on  ashes  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  At  this  period 
each  of  the  Tea,  many  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  and  some  of  the 
Noisettes  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  began  to  show  buds  on  the 
lateral  growths.  At  this  time  they  received  an  occasional  supply 
of  weak  liquid  manure  made  from  soot  and  sheep  manure  largely 
diluted  with  water,  which  caused  them  to  develope  good  foliage 
and  tiower  buds.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Rose  house  early 
in  October,  from  which  date  up  to  the  present  it  has  been 
exceedingly  gay.  These  miniature  plants,  each  bearing  half  a 
dozen  good-sized  Roses,  are  found  very  useful  for  decorating  the 
drawing-rooms,  and  for  filling  small  vases  they  are  exceedingly 
chaste  and  pretty.  Since  they  have  been  in  the  Rose  house  a 
little  fire  heat  has  been  used  in  wet  weather  and  on  cold  nights, 
just  sufficient  to  expel  damp  cold  air,  and  moderate  ventilation 
has  been  given  at  all  times. 

As  this  method  is  so  simple  and  inexpensive,  I  beg  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  your  amateur  readers  who  are  desirous  to  prolong  the 
Rose  season  to  Christmastide.  The  following  are  the  most  free 
and  effective  ; — Madame  Lambard,  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Alba  Rosea,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Anna  Ollivier,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  Safrano,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame 
Falcot,  Madame  Margottin,  Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Marechal  Niel, 
Caroline  Kuster,  and  La  France. — Vitisatoe. 


THE  NUTMEG. 

Of  immense  commercial  importance  is  the  Nutmeg  tree,  Myristica 
moschata,  or  M.  aromatica.  It  is  also  ornamental  by  its  clusters  of 
berries  or  fruit.  The  plant  is  not  commonly  met  with  in  this  country, 
and  it  :s  seldom  grown  except  in  botanical  or  officinal  collections.  It^ 
cultivation,  however,  is  not  difficult.  It  thrives  in  a  sandy  loam  and  brisk 
heat,  and  cuttings  strike  freely  inserted  in  sand  and  placed  m  heat  under 
a  bellglass. 


Of  the  Nutmeg  tree  Dr.  Hogg  has  written  as  follows  in  his  “  Vegetable 
Kingdom:” — “  It  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  neighbouring  islands, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Penang,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
Mauritius,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  in  Cayenne,  Martinique,  and 
some  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  attains  the  height  of  30  feet,  with  a 
straight  stem  and  a  branching  head.  The  leaves  are  oblong-oval,  glossy 
on  the  upper  surface  and  whitish  beneath,  and  with  an  aromatic  taste 
The  flowers  are  male  and  female  on  different  trees,  insigniflcant,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  The  fruit  is  round  or  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
Peach,  with  a  smooth  surface,'^green  at  first,  but  becoming  yellow  when 
ripe.  The  external  covering,  which  may  be  called  a  husk,  is  thick  and 
fleshy,  containing  an  austere  astringent  juice  ;  becoming  dry  by  maturity 
it  opens  in  two  valves,  and  discovers  the  nut  covered  with  its  aril,  or  mace^ 
which  is  of  a  beautiful  blood-red  colour ;  beneath  the  mace  is  a  brown 
shining  shell  containing  the  kernel  or  Nutmeg. 

“  A  plantation  of  Nutmeg  trees  is  always  made  from  seed,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  that  the  trees  produce  flowers.  The  sexes 


being  on  different  trees,  after  the  plants  are  two  years  old  they  are  all 
headed  down  and  grafted  with  scions  taken  from  the  female  tree,  reserv¬ 
ing  only  one  male  stock  for  fecundation.  The  natives  of  the  Moluccas- 
gather  the  fruit  by  hand,  strip  off  and  reject  the  pulpy  husk,  detach  the 
mace  carefully,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun,  which  soon  changes  its  beautiful 
blood-red  colour  to  alight  brown  ;  it  is  then  sprinkled  with  sea  water  to 
render  it  flexible  and  preserve  it.  The  nuts  are  first  sun-dried  and  then 
smoked,  until  the  kernels  rattle  against  the  shell.  This  shell  being 
removed,  the  kernels  are  dipped  twice  or  thrice  in  lime  water,  laid  in 
heaps  for  two  or  three  days,  wiped,  and  packed  in  bales  or  barrels.  The 
unripe  fruit  of  the  Nutmeg  is  frequently  preserved  in  sugar  in  the  East; 
and  before  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  deprive  it  of  its  acrid  properties  by 
soaking  it  in  spirits.” 


FUMIGATING. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  operation  and  effects  of  fumigating  are 
still  misunderstood,  although  there  has  been  a  great  deal  -written  on 
the  subject  from  time  to  time.  Even  “  B.,”  who  is  an  adept  at  insect¬ 
killing,  clings  to  some  of  the  old  notions,  as  witness  his  otherwise 
admirable  article  at  page  498. 

Most  people  have  an  idea  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  the 
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house  as  quickly  as  possible  with  smoke,  limiting  the  density  only 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  it  contains.  Now,  I  believe  it 
can  be  clearly  proved  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  smoke  which  kills 
either  insects  or  plants.  No  amount  of  smoke  from  good  material  will 
injure  the  most  tender  Fern  if  the  operation  is  properly  carried  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  plants  may  be  very  much  injured  when  a  small 
quantity  of  smoke  only  is  produced.  1  think  I  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
describe  it  in  a  scientific  manner.  However,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
make  my  impressions  understood. 

It  is  not  the  smoke  which  kills  at  all,  but  something  which  is 
liberated  during  the  process  of  combustion,  possibly  nicotine,  and  the 
slower  in  reason  combustion  goes  on  the  more  potent  are  its  effects. 
When  combustion  is  rapid  a  twofold  evil  is  committed — the  nicotine, 
oil,  or  whatever  the  active  principle  may  be,  is  consumed  without 
reaching  the  insects,  and  the  fumes  being  driven  off  at  a  great  heat 
injure  the  plants. 

A  good  fumigator  is  quite  as  essential  as  good  material  to  use  in 
it.  One  made  the  sha})e  of  a  saucepan  but  rather  deeper  answers 
perfectly  ;  lO  inches  deep  and  8  inches  across  is  quite  as  large  as  it 
ought  to  be  for  the;largest  house  ;  rather  use  two  such  than  one  of 
very  large  dimensions.  Three  or  four  quarter-inch  draught  holes  are 
made  near  the  bottom,  and  a  flat  loose  lid  should  have  half  a  dozen 
smaller  apertures.  It  is  very  important  to  have  this  lid. 

Charcoal  may  be  used  as  recommended,  but  it  is  more  convenient 
to  get  a  bright  red  hot  coal  from  the  stokehole  ;  one  piece  less  than 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  is  ample.  This  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  a  handful  of  narrow  strips  of  tobacco  cloth  laid 
over  before  it  is  carried  into  the  house,  and  then  begin  putting  a 
suflicient  quantity  in,  which  experience  onlj^  can  teach  ;  no  further 
attention  is  necessary.  It  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  hours  burning  out 
if  it  is  left  to  itsdf.  No  damping  is  practised,  but  flaming  with  the 
limited  draught  I  allow  is  unknown. 

If  the  operation  has  been  properly  performed  the  lid  and  a  good 
portion  of  the  sides  of  the  pan  on  the  following  morning  will  look 
and  feel  as  if  they  had  been  fresh  tarred.  If  this  appearance  is 
absent  we  may  be  sure  that  combustion  has  been  too  rapid,  and  plants 
will  probably  suffer  more  than  insects.  The  white  fly  which  infests 
lomatoes  is  killed  by  a  very  little  smoke,  but  of  course  the  eggs  are 
not  touched  by  it.  1  do  not  know  whether  anj'^  naturalist  has  studied 
this  insect,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  female  is  wingless,  and  it  as 
well  as  the  eggs  will  be  found  on  the  leaves.— Wm.  Taylor. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  APPLE. 

In  the  list  of  120  varieties  of  Apples  selected  the  greatest  number  of 
times  by  130  exhibitors  at  the  National  Apple  Congress,  reprinted  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Borticulture  from  the  official  report  of 
the  Congress,  an  interesting  fact  appears  to  have  escaped  observation. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  most  popular  Apple  is  Lord  Suffield  (a  culinary 
variety),  It  having  obtained  101  marks  of  a  possible  130.  King  of  the 
Pippins  is  placed  second,  or  the  leading  position  in  the  dessert  class,  with 
^8  marks,  this  being  only  five  poin+s  in  advance  of  the  third  favourite 
(another  culinary  variety)— namely,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  or  Wellington. 
On  referrmg  to  the  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  either  Lord  Suffield  or 
King  of  the  Pippins  should  be  displaced  in  favour  of  the  fine  Oxfordshire 
Apple  raised  by  one  Kerapster  of  Woodstock,  and  now  generally  known 
as  Blenheim  Orange  or  B'enheim  Pippin.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture 
the  reason  why  this  variety  obtained  52  marks  as  a  dessert  variety  and  an 
additional  63  as  a  culinary  sort,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
what  Its  position  in  the  poll  actually  is.  The  majority  of  exhibitors 
choose  *0  a  culinary  Apple,  and  this  brings  it  into  competition 

with  Lord  Suffield,  or  the  one  so  far  described  as  the  popular  Apple  that 
obtained  101  marks.  Now,  granting  it  should  take  its  place  in  the  second 
section,  the  63  marks  should  be  supplemented  by  the  52  marks  that  it 
obtained  in  that  of  the  first.  This  would  place  it  in  the  premier  position 
with  a  ma^jority  of  14  marks  over  Lord  Suffield  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand 
considered  as  a  dessert  variety,  it  would  surpass  King  of  the  Pippins  by  a 
majority  of  17  inarks.  In  either  class  it  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  with  orily  15  marks  below  the  greatest  possible  total,  and  occupy 
■either  as  a  dessert  or  a  culinary  kind  the  pontion  of  first  fayourite  or  the 
most  popular  Apple.— S.  P.  E.  S. 


ROSES  AND  LEGITIMATE  MANIPULATION. 

According  to  the  reply  sent  to  the  Leek  Rose  Society,  or  rather  the 
letter  to  the  horticultural  papers  from  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  it  is  probable  that  some  regulations  will  be  issued 
by  the  latter  Society  as  to  what  amount  of  manipulation  or  trimming  — 
and  no  word  expresses  the  performance  better— the  Rose  may  he  subjected 
to  without  running  the  risk  of  disqualification.  Possibly,  then,  some 
ventilation  of  the  subject  may  be  advisable. 

It  must  come,  and  that  most  naturally  to  eyery  loyer  of  flowers  in 
watching  the  steps  that  Nature  takes  in  the  deyelopment  of  a  bloom  to 
perceiye  that  certain  of  these  processes  may  be  retarded  or  precipitated 


by  very  slight  manipulation  ;  indeed,  in  its  strict  sense  this  latter  word 
is  scarcely  applicable,  as  without  any  touching  of  the  hand  a  well-directed 
breath  may  unfold  a  bloom  that  but  for  the  process  would  have  remained 
in  statu  quo  for  hours.  In  the  Rose  tribe  this  condition  is  far  more 
marked  in  the  Tea  varieties.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  at  a  small 
exhibition  seeing  a  class  of  single  specimens  in  which  the  Judges,  net 
being  special  Rose-growers,  hesitated  a  long  time  over  the  awards. 
Amongst  the  exhibitors  themselves  there  was  little  hesitation  in  aw  arding 
first  position  to  a  grand  bloom  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  taking  for  second 
a  very  pretty  but  scarcely  open  bloom  of  Catherine  Mermet.  The  Judges 
felt  disposed  to  award  the  premier  honours  to  a  Marbchal  Niel,  very 
large,  but  decidedly  past  its  best ;  however,  they  ultimately  awarded 
first  to  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  second  to  Mardchal  Niel.  Commenting 
on  the  decision  to  a  nurseryman  subsequently,  the  latter  took  up  the 
bloom  of  Catherine  Mermet,  and  turning  to  the  exhibitor,  a  young 
aspirant,  said,  “  If  you  had  done  this,”  and  he  blew  into  the  bloom, 
which  immediately  expanded,  “  your  chances  would  have  been  far 
greater.”  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  puff  had  been  like 
the  touch  of  the  magician’s  wand,  and  had  disclosed  beauties  unseen 
before. 

Again,  a  bloom  in  opening  gets  one  petal  tied  or  stuck  down,  and  a 
drop  of  moisture  is  equal  to  effecting  this  sometimes — the  bloom,  unless 
this  petal  be  eased  from  its  position,  will  be  more  or  less  deformed.  Here, 
again,  a  puff  or  a  small  paperknife  passed  between  the  fastened  petals 
releases  the  imprisoned  portion  of  the  bloom,  and  allows  its  expansion. 
Even  the  most  punctilious  would  allow  that  either  of  these  positions  is 
honest  and  fair. 

Tying  up  blooms  to  prevent  too  rapid  expansion,  or  to  assist  blooms 
to  bear  the  shakings  of  carriage  and  transit,  is  another  form  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  a  flower,  which,  provided  it  be  removed  before  judging  is 
commenced,  cannot  be  considered  unfair.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  always  a  success.  Not  a  few  flowers  appear  to 
resent  tbe  treatment,  and  having  been  interfered  with  in  development 
manifest  a  disposition  that  even  the  “  move  on  ”  of  Policeman  X  would 
fail  to  alter  ;  whilst  others,  again,  released  from  their  bondage  rapidly 
pass  into  the  eye-opening  stage  so  fatal  to  success.  All  these  points  have 
to  be  calculated,  and  experience  on  them  has  to  be  learnt,  and  most  often 
through  failure,  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  maintained  that  there  is  in 
them  anything  dishonest  or  illegitimate. 

The  addition  of  foliage  to  a  Rose  is  now  considered  by  many  a  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  disqualification  ;  but  although  added  foliage  may  be  a 
disqualification,  supports  of  various  kinds  from  sticks  to  wire  are  passed 
over.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  pretend  to  be  any  meddling  with  the 
bloom  itself,  and  many  Roses  would  discard  all  such  assistance.  Some 
Roses  of  peculiar  habit  are  feeble  in  the  flower  stalk,  notably  the  prima 
donna  in  the  last  general  election,  Marie  Baumann,  whilst  many  blooms 
of  Marechal  Niel  have  also  a  pendant  habit,  which  makes  it  often  difficult 
to  place  these  Roses  in  a  tube  so  that  they  will  retain  the  desired  position. 
It  would  be  sometimes  possible  to  accomplish  this  by  stuffing  the  hole 
with  moss,  but  as  in  the  hurry  of  this  performance  a  stray  leaf  may  be 
included  and  appear  as  “added  foliage,”  the  exhibitor  may  thus  very 
unintentionally  run  the  risk  of  disqualification.  Such  aids  as  stick  or 
wire  supports  are  not  alterations  or  additions  to  the  bloom  itself,  and 
seem  to  me  much  in  the  same  category  as  the  paper  or  card  adornments 
of  Asters,  Picotees,  and  other  flowers  staged  for  exhibition.  Or,  again, 
how  rarely  is  a  plant  exhibited  as  a  specimen  plant  without  numberless 
sticks  and  supports ;  all  these  have  been  used  to  bring  the  plant  into  a 
certain  form  of  growth,  and  so  far  I  have  never  heard  anyone  object  to 
these  additions — they  serve  to  show  the  beauties  of  the  plant  in  the  best 
possible  light.  So  with  the  wire  or  stick,  without  interfering  with  the 
bloom  itself  they  place  its  beauties  in  a  favourable  position,  and  such  aids 
I  apprehend  must  always  be  considered  legitimate. 

Let  us  get  on  a  step  further.  Is  the  removal  of  one  or  more  damaged 
petals  (generally  on  the  outer  part  of  the  bloom)  a  reason  for  disqualifica¬ 
tion  ?  I  recollect  once  talking  to  a  nurseryman  when  I  had  been  defeated 
in  a 'single-specimen  class.  He  remarked,  “Your  Triomphe  is  a  very 
pretty  Rose,  but  if  you  had  removed  these  two  petals  (soiled)  you  would 
have  had  a  better  chance.”  As  this  removal  of  petals  is  a  matter  most 
difficult  to  detect,  and  also  possible  to  be  naturally  simulated  in  some 
blooms,  I  do  not  fancy  this  will  become  a  cause  of  disqualification.  It 
will  have  to  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  exh  bitor,  and  doubtless 
some  w'ill  reason  that  as  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  pick  off  a  dead  or 
damaged  leaf  from  a  specimen  plant,  there  can  he  no  harm  in  removing  a 
petal  from  a  bloom.  Each  exhibitor  must  decide  this  knotty  point  for 
him  or  herself.  Personally  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  were  I 
judging  I  should  be  disposed  to  favour  the  bloom  shown  as  cut  from  the 
plant.  Having  now  glanced  at  legitimate  or  possibly  legal  manipulation, 

I  may  hereafter  venture  on  the  ground  beyond  tbe  legitimate  limit.  I 
should  much  like  to  see  the  whole  subject  well  discussed. — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

[The  rules  prepared  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  Thursday  last,  appear  in  another  page,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  our  correspondent  had  not  seen  these  when  writing 
his  remarks.] 


GRAPE  MUSCAT  HAMBURGH. 

The  remarks  on  the  above  Grape  by  Mr.  Iggulden  some  lime  since 
are  interesting,  proving  how  widely  the  same  variety  varies  in  different 
soils.  My  experience  of  the  variety  in  question  is  not  of  very  long 
duration,  for  previous  to  my  taking  charge  here  seven  years  since  I  had 
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never  been  employed  where  it  wa?  grown .  I  have  not,  like  Mr.  Iggulden, 
had  any  difficulty  m  getting  this  Grape  to  set.  With  us  it  sets  and  swells 
freely  enough  in  a  house  chiefly  devoted  to  Black  Hamburgh,  and  where 
no  fixed  temperature  is  maintained,  this  being  to  a  great  extent  varied 
with  the  weather  ;  but  the  failing  point  here  is  in  its  colouring  badly. 
We  have  had  bunches  weighing  over  2j  lbs.  each  with  berries  regular  in 
size,  but  quite  red.  I  once  saw  this  Grape  exhibited  at  a  Yorkshire  show 
by  a  Mr.  Muir,  I  think,  in  faultless  condition.  Every  berry  was  perfectly 
black  and  of  the  fnU  size  ;  in  fact  I  think  the  bunches  are  models  of 
what  a  black  Grape  should  be.  Unfortunately  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  produce  anything  like  them. 

When  I  took  charge  here  this  Grape  was  pointed  out  as  subject  to 
shanking.  The  roots  were  then  partly  inside  the  house  and  partly  out,  and 
remained  so  for  twelve  months  afterwards,  when  the  roof  of  the  vinery 
was  extended,  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  border,  so  that  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  with  the  Vine  under  two  conditions.  The  one 
season  which  I  grew  it  with  its  roots  partly  outside  there  was  some 
shanking,  but  since  the  whole  of  the  border  has  been  under  glass  I  have 
not  observed  a  shanked  berry.  Though  this  Grape  is  not  a  vigorous 
grower,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  gross  feeder,  and  will  well  repay  the  trouble 
of  removing,  every  alternate  year  at  least,  all  top  soil  down  to  its  roots, 
and  supplying  good  rich  soil.  I  am  now  trying  this  variety  worked  on 
the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  not,  as  it  is  generally  done,  close  to  the  ground 
or  on  the  stem  below  the  foliage,  but  several  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  ;  below  the  union  the  Black  Hamburgh  will  be  allowed  to  bear 
leaves  and  fruit  as  before  the  grafting  took  place.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  stock  is  not  allowed  to  carry  some  of  its  own  foliage  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  scion  will  derive  much  benefit  from  it  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  or  two.  The  growth  worked  on  the  Black  Hamburgh 
last  May  is  very  much  more  vigorous  than  that  on  the  older  but  healthy 
Vine  on  its  own  roots. 

Are  the  roots  of  the  Vines  under  Mr.  Iggulden’s  charge  outside  ?  In 
his  writings  on  kitchen  garden  matters  he  speaks  of  having  to  deal  with 
a  cold  heavy  soil.  If  the  roots  are  outside,  and  the  Vine  borders  have 
been  made  of  turf  taken  from  such  a  soil,  that  may  account  for  the  bad 
setting  of  this  Grape.  Mr.  Barron  speaks  of  it  as  “  First-class  in  quality 
and  appearance,  but  somewhat  delicate.”  I  can  endorse  the  first  and 
last  items  of  description,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
get  it  first-class  in  appearance.  If  there  is  any  little  secret  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  Grape  those  possessed  of  it  would  be  doing  a  service 
by  divulging  it.— T.  A.  B. 


ELEPHANTS  AT  HOME. 

The  elephants  of  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  are  not  those  of  the 
animal  kingdom  but  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  the  elephants  of  my  present 
remarks  are  truly  noble  in  many  instances,  and  are  kept  by  Mr.  James 
Cypher  of  the  Queen’s  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham.  This  famed  collection 
of  plants  contains  some  grand  specimens,  and  right  proud  is  the  owner  of 
them.  The  Azaleas  in  their  way  are  giants,  and  are  good  all  round,  not 
stiffly  tied  into  shapes  ;  their  growth  is  short,  and  good  plump  buds  in  the 
earliest  of  them  speak  of  the  waning  months  of  the  year.  Huge  examples 
of  Brilliant,  Flag  of  Truce,  and  Apollon,  4  feet  in  diameter,  were  noticeable, 
and  in  a  lean-to  house  adjoining  there  was  some  grand  colour  left  in  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a  specimen  such  as  few  possess.  The  plant 
in  question  has  done  good  service  among  greenhouse  flowering  plants  at 
several  leading  exhibitions  of  late,  and  has  illustrated  in  a  remarkable 
manner  what  can  be  accomplished  when  the  treatment  is  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  To  say  the  least,  this  Rhododendron  is  beyond  doubt  the  finest  of 
all  summer-flower  greenhouse  plants,  and  as  an  exhibition  plant  for  August 
and  September  it  is  unique.  A  fine  example  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  as 
much  in  diameter,  had  no  less  than  forty-five  trusses  of  its  brilliant  and 
glittering  orange-scarlet  flowers,  which  are  sufficiently  vivid  to  produce  a 
lasting  impression  on  all  who  behold  it.  Then  the  eye  rests  on  an  assemblage 
of  that  useful  variety  known  as  Princess  Royal,  the  soft  delicacy  of  colour 
contrasting  well  with  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  first-named.  The  latter 
is  here  largely  used  for  bouquet  work,  for  which  it  is  so  well  adapted. 

Now  I  turn  my  attention  to  some  of  those  veteran  prizewinners  which 
suggested  ths  heading  of  these  notes.  I  mean  the  Heaths,  the  collection  of 
which  is  doubtless  the  finest  in  Europe,  a  collection  which  has  conquered  in 
the  past,  and  which  it  is  only  fair  to  presume  will  with  the  same  skilful 
management  and  care  add  in  the  future  many  more  victories.  Erica  Par- 
mentierii  rosea,  a  grand  example,  some  6  feet  through,  had  done  its  work, 
as  had  some  smaller  specimens  of  the  same  variety,  all  very  healthy.  Then 
came  E.  depressa,  a  remarkably  vigorous  plant,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
finest  extant ;  it  is  3  feet  through  and  3  feet  6  inches  from  the  pot,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  compact  all-round  plant  I  have  seen.  There  is  a  flowering 
giant  of  E.  Austiniana,  5  feet  through  and  4  feet  high,  which  was  en  masse 
with  its  flowers,  and  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  September  9th,  in  its 
prime,  which  sufficiently  illustrates  the  long-continued  season  of  flowering 
to  which  these  plants  are  prone.  Then  in  turn  came  E.  Marnockiana,  E. 
asmula,  well  furnished,  and  E.  obbata.  Another  fine  specimen  of  the  genus 
was  found  in  E.  MacNabiana,  which  was  covered]  with  flowers;  next  it  was  a 
grand  piece  of  B.  ampullacea  Barnesii,  which  had  ceased  flowering,  and 
which  is  some  5  feet  through.  Just  imagine  this  monster,  4  feet  high,  so 
densely  covered  in  pure  white  flowers  that  its  foliage  is  almost  hid  from 
view,  still  this  is  exactly  what  thousands  of  people  witness  yearly  in  many 
parts  of  England.  Among  others  I  may  mention  E.  Candolleana,  E.  tricolor 
dumosa,  and  E.  Lindleyana,  all  good  plants  of  enormous  proportions.  I 
may  in  passing  briefly  state  the  system  which  is  here  adopted.  In  the  first 
place  each  plant  has  its  work  marked  out,  and  from  long- continued  practical 
experience  in  these  matters  Mr.  Cypher  is  duly  qualified  in  marking  out  the 
course  for  each  ■  these  would  seem  to  fit  themselves  to  their  requirements 
with  remarkable  precision.  When  they  have  completed  their  allotted  task 
they  are  not  aUowed  to  distress  themselves  by  flowering  to  their  utmost 


extent,  but  at  the  earliest  opportunity  their  flowers  are  carefully  removed, 
and  the  strength  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  is  thus  retained. 

In  cases  where  these  specimens  are  in  the  open  the  pots  are  well  matted 
round  to  prevent  the  sun  scorching  the  tiny  fibres  around  the  sides. 

The  Crotons  in  their  way  are  alike  remarkable  both  for  size  and  colour¬ 
ing.  These  Crotons  evidently  thoroughly  enjoy  plenty  of  heat,  abundance 
of  moisture,  and  full  sun.  These  are  the  great  essentials  to  the  production 
of  fine,  vigorous,  and  well  coloured  plants.  Here  were  specimens  of 
C.  majesticus  and  C.  Queen  Victoria  G  feet  high  in  each  case,  and  richly 
coloured.  Then  came  C.  angustifolius,  6  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter, 
one  which  holds  its  own  still  in  many  an  array  of  foliage  plants.  This  is 
simply  perfection.  It  is  large  and  old  age,  but  does  not  lack  vigour,  for  it 
seems  as  though  it  might  appear  in  as  many  a  competitive  group  as  it  has 
done  hitherto  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — it  is  destined  to  become  no  larger 
than  it  now  is,  for  it  is  no  slight  undertaking  to  carry  it  conveniently  from 
place  to  place.  This,  with  the  others,  receives  annual  pruning,  which  is 
done  by  a  skilful  and  yet  a  heavy  hand.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  these 
grand  specimens,  which  as  I  write  these  remarks  are  clad  with  splendour, 
should,  ere  this  appears  in  type,  be  devoid  of  a  leaf  ;  indeed,  s  ome  were 
already  pruned — e.g.,  Disraeli  and  Queen  Victoria — though  some  excellent 
men  do  not  approve  of  it  to  the  extent  it  is  here  carried  out ;  but  the  proof 
is  in  the  results,  and  these  are  well  known.  The  last  two  of  these  fine 
plants  I  shall  name  are  C.  interruptus  aureus,  a  distinct  plant,  and 
0.  Sunset ;  the  latter,  I  was  informed,  requires  careful  culture,  but  withoiit 
doubt  surpasses  all  the  rest  for  colour  when  seen  in  perfection.  The  habit 
is  erect,  the  leaves  somewhat  lanceolate  and  from  12  to  15  inches  long  and 
1  to  2  inches  broad,  the  upper  surface  is  of  a  deep  bronzy  green,  the  margins 
and  midrib  of  a  vivid  crimson  scarlet,  with  occasional  blotches  of  golden 
yellow.  It  is  certainly  a  Croton  of  great  promise,  and  it  has  a  constitution 
which  but  few  possess.  These  Crotons  are  all  pruned  annually  when  they 
have  finished  their  round  of  exhibitions,  and  potted  if  necessary,  breaking 
almost  immediately ;  they  make  abundance  of  free  vigorous  shoots  by  the 
end  of  the  year  ;  and  being  at  all  times  near  the  glass,  exposed  to  all  pos¬ 
sible  sun  and  light,  they  commence  colouring  early  in  the  year,  and  are 
ready  for  use  when  required,  the  richness  of  their  markings  being  much 
improved  by  the  newly  made  growths,  which  have  necessarily  a  clean  fresh 
appearance. 

The  collection  of  Ixoras  in  themselves  are  indispensable  in  a  collection 
of  stove  flowering  plants.  With  these  are  associated  various  kinds  of 
Dipladenias,  which  in  their  time  have  puzzled  not  a  few  growers  of  stove 
flowering  plants.  Many  fine  examples  are  contained  in  their  respective 
groups.  Among  the  former  were  the  white-flowered  Colei  coccinea  in. 
flower  and  Williamsii.  To  give  the  reader  some  clear  conception  as  to  the 
extent  of  pruning  here  practised,  I  may  state  that  one  of  the  specimens  of 
Ixora  Williamsii  which  has  figured  at  vai  ious  shows  during  the  present 
year,  when  its  dimensions  were  6  feet  high  and  through,  is  now  a  mere 
skeleton,  and  is  not  more  than  2  feet  high  and  as  much  through,^  so  that 
4  feet  of  growth  have  been  pruned  away,  for  which  Mr.  Cypher  claims  that 
he  gets  stronger  shoots,  better  foliage,  and,  above  all,  more  massive  and 
prominent  trusses.  More  than  this  we  cannot  desire,  and  I  am  sure  the 
results  are  highly  gratifying.  Ixora  Westii  and  I.  salicifolia  are  so  widely 
distinct  from  all  the  rest  as  to  call  forth  special  notice,  the  former  from  its 
pale  salmon  pink  trusses  and  dark  thick  coriaceous  leaves,  and  the  latter 
from  its  long  linear  accuminate  willow-like  leaves. 

The  next  house  inspected  was  filled  with  a  variety  of  useful  plants, 
among  which  were  abundance  of  Impatiens  Sultani  and  many  Dendrobiums. 
Though  an  ardent  believer  in  the  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife,  Mr.  Cypher 
is  strongly  opposed  to  pruning  Dendrobiums.  Some  pieces  of  D.  Ains- 
worthi,  Wardianum,  and  others  were  shown  me  which  had  been  experi¬ 
mented  with,  and  pitiable  objects  they  were  too.  I  was  next  shown  into  a 
cool  house — a  reserve,  so  to  speak,  for  flowering  exhibition  plants.  _  Here 
the  plants  are  hardened,  especially  those  which  continue  some  time  in 
perfection,  before  going  their  respective  jornmeys.  The  first  to  meet  the 
eye  was  Ixora  Williamsii  in  fine  condition  and  carrying  fully  one  hundred 
massive  trusses,  and  beside  it  was  I.  Pilgrimii,  a  hybrid  from  the  first- 
named  and  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Pilgrim  of  Cheltenham.  The  trusses  are 
well-formed  and  compact,  and  it  is  in  all  respects  a  first-class  Ixora.  Next 
to  these  came  a  series  of  different  forms  of  Anthuriums,  the  champion 
being  Anthurium  Cypheri.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  for  we  have  before 
us  the  typical  Schertzerianum ;  then  Veitchii,  then  densifolium.  Next  in 
order  of  merit  we  will  place  Wardii,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  comes  the 
unique  specimen  bearing  Mr.  Cypher’s  name.  The  colour  and  size  of  the 
spathe  are  enormous.  This  variety  has  produced  spathes  this  year  8 inches 
in  length  and  5  inches  in  breadth,  the  colom’  being  of  the  most  intense 
crimson-scarlet.  This  has  been  deservedly  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 
Passing  hurriedly  over  specimen  and  half-specimen  Heaths  in  abundance^ 
among  which  were  good  plants  of  the  E.  ventricosa  section,  we  came  to  a 
fine  lot  of  Cypripedium  villosum  and  insigne  in  cold  frames,  healthy  and 
vigorous  and  exhibiting  numerous  flower  scapes,  and  then  we  came  upon 
that  far-famed  and  noble  example  of  Erica  Cavendishiana  G  feet  high, 
which  in  its  old  age  continues  to  flower  with  remarkable  freedom.  Further 
on  were  Azaleas,  Genetyllis,  Erica  affinis,  and  a  nice  little  batch  of  Acro- 
phyllum  venustum.  _  •  ,  i  • 

Among  Palms  and  Cycads  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Latania  borbonica, 
Cycas  circinalis,  and  Encephalartos  villosus  were  growing  over  a  tank  of 
water,  the  three  last-named  each  having  a  spread  of  leaves  16  feet  across. 
Some  four  species  of  Kentias  and  one  or  two  Dasylirions  were  among  the 
occupants  of  the  conservatory,  where  Lilium  speciosum  was  flowering 
abundantly  in  pots.  Allamandas  were  well  represented,  and  were  in  good- 
sized  well-flowered  plants.  .  /->  u-a 

Another  department  of  considerable  importance  contains  the  Orchids. 
These  are  in  numbers  and  generally  well  done.  First  to  be  seen  in  flower 
was  Mormodes  laxatum  eberneum,  flowers  creamy  white  with  purple  lip, 
and  slightly  fragrant.  Cypripediums  were  in  excellent  condition,  especially 
such  as  0.  Lawrencianum  C.  niveum  C.  liirsutissimum,  C.  Spiceria,num,  and 
C.  punctatum  violaceum.  Aerides  Rohanianum,  a  rare  plant  which  as  yet 
has  not  flowered,  is  showing  a  good  spike  ;  many  spikes  were  to  be  sten  on 
plants  of  Saccolabium  Blumei.  Aerides  Leonii,  a  rare  species,  js  also  here, 
and  Dendrobium  barbatulum  was  remarkable  for  its  vigour,  having  growths 
fully  13  inches  long.  This  seems  a  fastidious  species,  and  one  which 
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cannot  be  induced  to  produce  blooms  after  the  imported  pseudo-bulbs  have 
flowered;  but,  judging  by  the  growth  made  this  season,  which  surpasses 
the  old  pseudo-bulbs  considerably.  Among  a  host  of  other  species  of 
Dendrobiums  were  batches  of  D.  bigibbum,  D.  Brymerianum,  andD.  Goldiei, 
all  doing  well,  together  with  a  magnificent  specimen  of  B.  formosum 
giganteum.  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  Odontoglossum  madrense  were  flower¬ 
ing,  the  latter  having  seven  of  its  fragrant  whitish  flowers  on  a  spike. 
Oncidium  varicosum  Eogersii  had  a  fine  spike  bearing  thirteen  lateral 
spikes.  Barkeria  Skinneri,  with  delicate  rosy  mauve-coloured  flowers,  was 
among  the  few  occupants  of  the  Cattleya  house  in  flower.  Then  there  are 
hosts  of  Odontoglots  looking  well,  and  Masdevallias  bearing  them  company. 
Among  many  species  of  the  latter  were  gatherings  of  M.  bella,_  M.  Shuttle- 
worthii,  M.  Eeichenbachiana,  M.  Chimsera,  and  M.  tovarensis,  the  last- 
named  being  a  satiny  white  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  A  healthy  plant 
represented  the  rare  form  known  as  M.  racemosa  Crossii. 

The  cut  flower  trade  forms  a  considerable  item.  In  the  _  first  instance 
abundant  supplies  of  flowers  are  always  wanting,  and  quantities  of  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern  too,  each  of  which  receive  special  attention.  _  White  flowers  with 
delicately  toned  shades  of  flesh  and  rose  are  greatly  in  dernand.  In  this 
department  Mr.  Cypher  has  in  his  daughter  a  lady  whose  skill  and  refined 
taste  for  the  arrangement  of  choice  flowers  in  bouquets  and  dinner  table 
decorations  finds  few  equals,  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  few  years  several  hundred  prizes  have  been  awarded  her 
from  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom. — E.  J. 


DEESSING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  WINTER. 

Wheee  any  fruit-bearing  tree  has  been  attacked  by  insects 
in  summer  when  the  leaves  were  abundant  and  green  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  destroy  the  insects  without  killing  the  foliage 
or  injuring  both  it  and  the  young  wood ;  but  in  winter,  when  the 
leaves  are  off  and  the  wood  matured,  strong  dressings  and 
brushings  may  be  applied  without  injuring  the  trees.  There  is 
then  less  harbour  for  the  insects  than  when  the  foliage  is  in  the 
way,  and  for  these  reasons  wherever  insects  exist  and  it  is  possible 
to  get  at  them  they  should  be  destroyed  now.  To  do  this  we 
could  name  some  scores  of  insecticides  which  have  been  invented 
from  time  to  time,  but  we  will  limit  our  list  considerably.  Of  all 
we  only  deal  with  three — petroleum,  Gishurst  compound,  and 
lemon  oil.  The  two  former  are  well  known,  and  the  latter  is  a 
recent  introduction  of  much  promise.  The  petroleum  is  a  cheap 
and  excellent  insecticide,  but  it  requires  careful  handling,  as 
besides  being  a  certain  and  deadly  insect-killer  it  will  injure  the 
leaves  and  the  wood  too  if  applied  too  strong  or  not  washed  off  in 
time.  Mealy  bug,  scale,  and  American  blight  are  the  worst  of 
all  fruit  tree  insects  to  destroy,  and  the  petroleum  will  do  it  more 
effectually  than  anything.  To  every  gallon  of  water  add  one 
wineglassful  of  the  oil  and  half  an  ounce  of  washing  soda  ;  mix 
them  aU  together,  and  then  apply  it  with  a  sponge,  a  syringe,  or  a 
brush.  Tall  trees  maybe  syringed;  very  badly  affected  parts 
should  be  brushed,  clean  young  shoots  may  be  sponged.  Rough 
spurs  of  Yines  and  knots  or  cankered  parts  on  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  should  be  hard  scrubbed.  The  oil  mixes  much  better  with 
the  soda  and  water  than  in  the  water  alone,  and  the  soda  itself 
is  a  good  cleanser. 

A  common  way  of  applying  the  oil  is  to  add  one  wineglassful 
to  four  gallons  of  water,  agitating  it  with  the  syringe  and  then 
applying  it.  This  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  it  is  washed  off  by  syringing ;  but  although  this  will 
destroy  thrips,  green  fly,  and  red  spider,  it  will  not  kill  all  the 
mealy  bug,  scale,  and  blight,  and  these  ai’e  the  worst.  They 
cannot,  however,  resist  the  slightest  drenching  at  the  rate  of  one 
wineglassful  to  a,  gallon,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
more  than  one  or  two  minutes.  In  fact,  as  it  is  put  on  from  one 
bucket  it  should  be  immediately  washed  off  by  tepid  water  from 
another,  and  all  will  be  well  with  the  trees.  Its  touch  is  instan¬ 
taneous  death  to  the  insects,  and  it  need  be  left  no  longer.  In 
using  it  on  Yine  rods  one  man  should  brush  it  on  while  another 
follows  with  clean  water  to  sponge  it  off.  Peach  trees  in  the 
open  and  under  glass  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
Apples,  Pears,  or  any  hardy  fruits  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  the  syringe  in  dealing  with  wall 
trees,  as  very  often  the  insects  are  harbouring  in  the  joints  of 
the  stones  and  bricks,  and  it  is  well  to  include  them. 

Gishurst  compound  is  a  safe  insecticide  to  work  with,  as 
unless  applied  at  the  full  strength  it  is  harmless  to  the  wood,  but 
it  is  not  so  deadly  as  the  oil  to  the  insects,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  at  this  season  than  advise  all  who  have  any  troublesome 
pest  on  their  trees  to  dress  them  at  once.  If  they  are  afraid  of 
the  oil  doing  harm  let  them  try  it  on  one  or  two  trees  this  winter 
and  be  guided  by  their  experience  afterwards. — M.  M. 


During  the  season  of  rest  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
carrying  out  many  operations  necessary  to  remove  any  defects  in 
fruit  trees  due  to  soil,  roots,  growths,  or  insects.  These  I  shall 
treat  of  under  their  respective  heads. 

Soil. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  factor  in  fruit 


culture.  If  it  be  wet  the  tree  will  make  long-jointed  sappy  or 
watery  growths,  being  late  in  starting  into  growth  in  spring,  and 
continuing  the  growth  until  late  in  autumn,  keeping  the  foliage 
until  destroyed  by  cold,  and  even  then  it  is  retained  in  its 
browned  condition  for  a  considerable  time.  The  trees  will  be 
sterile  and  cankered,  and  if  the  climate  be  moist  there  will  be 
an  abundant  growth  of  moss  and  lichen  on  the  trunks  and 
branches.  Drainage  in  this  case  is  the  only  remedy,  and  is  the 
first  and  most  important  means  of  improving  land.  In  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  soil  requires  drainage  holes  should  be  dug  4  feet 
deep  in  different  parts  of  the  ground,  and  if  w'ater  stand  in  them 
for  any  length  of  time  the  necessity  for  drainage  is  apparent. 
The  drains  should  not  be  nearer  the  surface  than  3  feet,  and  need 
not  be  deeper  than  4  feet.  In  a  stiff  clay  soil  they  should  not  be 
more  distant  apart  than  15  feet,  in  a  strong  loam  18  feet,  and  in 
a  shaly  soil  they  may  be  21  to  24  feet  apart.  Three-inch  pipes 
are  best,  and  the  mains  should  be  proportionately  large,  all 
having  proper  fall  and  outlet.  Two-inch  pipes  or  even  less  are 
sometimes  used,  but  I  have  so  often  had  to  take  them  up  and 
employ  the  larger  size  that  I  shall  always  give  preference  to  the 
latter,  which,  though  somewhat  more  expensive,  are  decidedly 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Drainage  increases  the  temperature  of  the 
soil,  and  secures  the  percolation  of  water  and  air.  Poverty  of 
soil  sometimes  is  the  cause  of  unprofitable  crops ;  the  trees  make 
but  little  wood,  form  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds,  and  bear 
enormously,  but  the  fruit  is  small  and  crab-like.  The  remedy  is, 
of  course,  to  emuch  the  soil,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  surface 
dressings  of  rich  material.  The  loose  surface  soil  may  be  loosened 
down  to  and  scraped  off  the  roots,  then  2  or  3  inches  thickness  of 
decayed  manure  applied,  or  a  similar  depth  of  the  thoroughly 
decomposed  rubbish  with  the  woody  portions  charred,  which  is 
also  improved  if  a  tenth  of  lime  has  been  added.  The  old  soil 
may  then  be  returned,  or  as  much  of  it  as  will  cover  the  manure. 
In  the  case  of  orchard  trees  a  top-dressing  of  manure,  or  if  the 
ground  be  mossy  preferably  of  the  compost  above  described,  will 
be  of  great  service,  and  if  repeated  will  soon  effect  improvement. 
Winter  surface  dressings  should  be  afforded  between  November 
and  March.  When  manure  or  rich  compost  is  scarce,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cesspool  or  manure  tank  emptied  on  the  ground 
about  fruit  trees  will  greatly  enrich  the  soil. 

Soil  may  be  too  rich  and  too  loose  to  obtain  satisfactory  crops 
of  fruit.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  make  the  soil  firm  by 
treading  or  ramming.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  check  growth, 
cause  shorter-jointed  and  sturdier  wood,  and  induce  fruitfulness, 
which  when  attained  is  the  best  corrective  of  undue  luxuriance. 
It  genei’ally  happens,  however,  that  root-pruning  has  to  be 
resorted  to  before  the  growth  is  sufficiently  checked,  and  the  soil 
firmed  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  effect  a  good  result. 

Occasionally  fruit  trees  are  neither  strong,  weak,  nor  stunted 
in  growth,  the  blossom  is  abundant,  but  it  falls  without  setting, 
or  is  cast  for  the  most  part  in  stoning.  In  some  instances  this 
arises  from  dryness  of  the  soil,  perhaps  due  to  the  roots  being 
under  a  path.  Making  holes  in  the  surface  of  the  pathway  with 
a  crowbar  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  and  filling  these  repeatedly 
with  liqidd  manure  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  moist,  has, 
in  several  instances,  been  attended  with  the  best  results.  It  is  a 
practice  well  worth  pursuing  in  the  case  of  trees  against  high 
buildings  with  gutters  to  carry  off  the  wet,  as  the  soil  for  some 
distance  from  the  wall  becomes  very  dry,  and  a  good  soaking  in 
spring  before  the  blossoms  expand,  again  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  with  another  or  more  between  then  and  the  last 
swelling,  would,  in  most  instances,  well  repay  for  the  labour. 

But  we  sometimes  see  fruit  blossons  fail  to  set,  or  they  fall 
instead  of  stoning,  without,  in  either  instance,  apparent  cause, 
for  the  trees  are  in  every  other  respect  satisfactory ;  they  neither 
make  too  much  wood,  nor  can  it  be  attributed  to  weakness  or 
want  of  moisture  or  nutriment  in  the  soil.  I  once  had  some 
Cherries  against  a  wall  some  100  yards  in  length,  and  they  were 
very  disappointing.  The  usual  remedies  were  tried,  such  as  lifting, 
root-pruning,  firming  the  soil,  applying  manure  or  water,  and 
mulching,  but  the  results  were  just  the  same.  The  whole  garden 
of  about  two  acres  had  been  heavily  manured  and  cropped,  and 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  bring  in  some  fresh  maiden  loam, 
but  as  this  is  very  difficult  to  procure  in  most  places,  I  had  to  be 
content  with  lime,  which  was  applied  with  the  manure  as  usual. 
The  Cherry  border  had  more  than  its  share  of  the  lime ;  it  must 
have  had  a  bushel  per  rod.  The  Cherries  bore  abundant  crops, 
and  I  found  a  similar  result  attend  the  application  of  lime  to 
Apricot,  Plum,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  tree  borders.  So  pro¬ 
nounced  was  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  lime  that  I 
became  a  firm  believer  in  its  potency.  In  calcareous  matter  we 
undoubtedly  have  an  important  aid  to  successful  fruit  culture, 
and  soils  deficient  of  it  should  have  it  afforded  not  more  dis¬ 
tantly  than  every  third  year,  and  not  ia  great  quantity  at  a  tine 
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a  peck  per  rod  beinsf  sufficient,  applied  in  the  fresh  slaked  state, 
which  is  different  to  applying  it  in  the  old  mortar  or  chalk 
condition,  as  we  do  in  the  formation  of  fruit  borders,  one  part  in 
ten  not  being  too  much,  especially  for  the  Yine  and  Fig.  The 
best  time  to  apply  lime  is  in  spring  or  early  autumn,  and  when 
the  ground  is  in  good  working  condition,  merely  pointing  it  in, 
as  the  lime  will  find  its  way  down  quickly  enough  without  putting 
it  in  deeply  in  the  first  instance. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  to  consider  the  soil  of  fruit 
tree  borders— viz.,  when  they  are  under  other  crops  as  well.  We 
seldom  think  of  having  two  crops  on  the  same  ground  at  once, 
yet  we  are  not  content  with  fruit  trees  against  a  wall  or  in  the 
open  in  gardens,  but  we  must  crop  the  borders  with  vegetables. 
This  necessitates  heavy  frequent  manuring  and  digging,  the 
surface  being  kept  loose.  As  a  result  the  trees  make  much  wood, 
causing  work  for  the  knife  in  summer,  and  considerable  winter 
pruning  under  such  circumstances  is  no  light  affair  if  the  trees 
are  to  be  kept  in  proper  form  and  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
light  and  air.  The  crops  are  thin  through  the  roots  being  deep 
and  running  riot  in  rich  loose  material;  and  though  everybody 
knows  that  to  crop  Yine,  Fig,  and  Peach  borders  where  these  ai'e 
grown  under  glass  is  injurious,  the  old  practice  still  obtains  with 
respect  to  outdoor  fruit  trees.  If  a  border  be  necessary  for  a 
fruit  tree  grown  under  glass  and  kept  exclusively  for  it,  surely 
it  is  equally  essential  for  one  grown  outdoors.  But  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  outdoor  borders  are  far  too  extensive,  and 
were  they  reduced  two  thirds  far  better  results  would  follow.  A 
tree  against  a  wall  12  feet  high  does  not  need  a  border  12  feet 
wide,  as  one-half  that  width  would  answer  just  as  well,  or  better; 
indeed  one  4  feet  wide  is  ample,  and  the  soil  of  that  part  kept 
for  the  trees,  so  to  allow  of  mulching,  watering,  &c.,  independent 
of  other  crops,  there  would  be  less  necessity  for  the  knife,  less 
food  wasted,  and  more  certain  and  satisfactory  crops  attending 
it  than  the  present. — G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHBYSANTHEMCrM:  Bendigo. — I  note  on  page  505  the  remarks  on 
the  above-named  Chrysanthemum  and  Mabel  Ward  by  Mr.  Herrin.  It  is 
the  only  corroborative  statement  I  have  yet  seen  on  the  variety  Bendigo 
from  anyone,  and  this  statement  to  my  mind  only  tends  to  show  still 
more  the  necessity  of  proving  thoroughly  a  variety  in  all  its  stages  of 
growth  preparatory  to  sending  out  under  a  new  name.  The  two  as  grown 
and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Herrin  are  not  from  plants  under  the  same  treatment. 
Plants  from  cuttings  struck  at  various  times  and  grown  under  different 
conditions  alter  so  in  character  as  to  be  not  at  all  like  the  parent  plant, 
as  at  the  present  time  we  have  plants  of  Alfred  Salter  grown  similarly  to 
those  by  Mr.  Herrin,  and  now  they  are  in  bloom  are  nearly  white. 
Plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  too,  vary  much  in  blooming,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  buds  are  taken  at  different  times  on  the  same  plant.  The 
flowers  from  the  earliest  so  taken  always  come  much  lighter  in  colour — 
that  is,  if  they  are  taken  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  I 
know  that  blooms  of  Mabel  Ward  which  are  produced  very  late  are  of 
a  much  deeper  yellow  than  those  produced  earlier  in  a  general  way  ;  as, 
for  instance,  I  send  you  a  bloom  of  Thunberg  which  was  grown  on  a  very 
late  shoot,  and  you  will  see  the  colour  is  quite  different  from  the  one 
grown  on  a  branch  and  developed  much  earlier.  I  think  this  will  in  a 
great  measure  account  for  the  difference  in  colour  of  Mr.  Herrin’s  blooms, 
as  he  will  be  able  now  to  procure  strong  cuttings  of  both  at  the  same 
time  if  he  grows  them  exactly  under  tbe  same  conditions  and  blooms 
them  from  the  same  kind  of  bud  :  he  will  then  have  a  much  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  them  than  he  has  had  this  season  upon  the  small  plants. 
That  in  my  estimate  is  the  correct  way  to  test  any  Chrysanthemum  as  to 
its  proper  character.  If  the  one  called  Bendigo  is  distinct  why  does  it 
require  so  long  to  prove  it  as  such  ?  Surely  with  the  great  number  of 
people  that  have  tried  it  this  season  someone  must  have  had  representa¬ 
tive  blooms  to  bear  out  the  descriptions  given  of  it.  Everyone  cannot 
be  mistaken,  and  what  can  be  the  object  of  decrying  the  variety  were  it 
correct?  As  a  rule  growers  are  always  ready  to  welcome  any  addition, 
particularly  to  the  incurved  class ;  take,  for  instance.  Lord  Alcester  or 
Jeanne  d’Arc. 

I  noted  the  bloom  of  Bendigo  quoted  by  Mr.  Herrin,  and  staged  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  Kingston  Shows  by  Mr.  Gibson,  that  it  was  a 
particularly  well-developed  one  both  in  size  of  the  petals  and  colour. 
Those  blooms,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  were  contradictory  to  the  variety 
being  the  true  Bendigo,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  florets  of  each 
bloom  bore  no  trace  of  Mrs.  Heale  in  shape,  as  they  were  very  nearly 
round  at  the  point,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  petals  of  Mrs.  Heale  are 
particularly  sharp-pointed  with  no  trace  of  roundness  in  them.  This 
variety,  Mrs.  Heale,  we  are  led  to  believe,  is  the  parent  of  Bendigo  ; 
why,  then,  does  it  not  bear  some  resemblance  to  its  parent  in  shape  of 
flower  or  petal  ?  as  all  the  varieties  which  1  am  acquainted  with  that  are 
sports  bear  the  mark  of  their  parentage,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  the 
florets.  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  is  otherwise. 

I  no.v  crme  to  the  most  condemning  point  of  all  in  the  ma  ter  -  that  is, 
habit  of  growth,  colour  of  the  wood,  leaves  and  shape  of  the  same.  There 
is  not  the  slighttst  trace  of  Mrs.  Heale  in  the  growth,  but  it  is  the  exact 


counterpart  of  Eve,  I  have  tested  the  matter  with  people  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  fairly  well  up  in  the  family  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  they 
have  failed  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  growth  of  Bendigo,  Mabel, 
and  Eve,  and  nothing  to  connect  it  with  Mrs.  Heale  its  supposed  parent. 
The  idea  I  entertain — and  I  must  see  more  than  I  have  seen  to  alter  that 
opinion — is  that  Mr.  Ridout  in  the  first  place  had  a  plant  of  Mabel 
Ward  given  him  for  one  of  Mrs.  Heale,  and  by  the  growth  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  not  Mrs.  Heale.  The  plant  may  have  had  two  blooms 
differing  in  colour  on  it  by  having  them  on  buds  of  different  stages, 
hence  the  confusion. — E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park. 

[There  is  quite  as  much  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  two  blooms 
of  Thunberg  referred  to  as  was  apparent  in  the  two  flowers  sent  by  Mr. 
Herrin  as  Mabel  Ward  and  Bendigo,  but  the  latter  was  distinct  in  the 
form  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  florets  ;  these,  however,  were  not  pointed 
like  those  of  Mrs.  Heale.] 

Late  Chrysanthemums — Herewith  I  beg  to  forward  a  fair  sample 
of  flowers  of  the  variety  Miss  Marbchaux ;  and  that  you  may  be  able  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  merits  I  send  along  with  it  a  similar  sample 
of  Princess  Teck.  Both  varieties  are  grown  entirely  for  decoration  and 
cut-flower  purposes  without  any  special  care  having  been  given  to  either 
of  them.  The  flower  marked  No.  1  was  given  to  me  nearly  a  week  since 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Grix,  gardener  to  James  Kitson,  Esq.,  jun.,  Headingley. 
This  flower  will  enable  you  to  judge  what  the  variety  is  capable  of 
becoming  when  under  the  care  of  a  first-rate  grower. 

I  may  mention  that  my  stock  this  year  numbers  1731  plants,  all  in 
from  9-inch  to  12-inch  pots,  and  comprises  most  of  the  varieties  that  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  principal  shows.  I  am  wishful  to  add  still  further 
to  my  list,  more  especially  the  late-flowering  kinds  ;  if  the  Journal  can 
render  me  any  assistance  that  way  I  shall  be  thankful. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  I  have  likely  to  do  me  good 
service  for  some  time  to  come.  White  Incurved — Miss  Marechaux  and 
Princess  Teck  ;  White  Anemone-flowered — Fleur  de  Marie ;  White  Pom¬ 
pon — Princess  Matilda  or  Snowdrop.  White  Japanese — Mary  Major, 
Meg  Merrilees,  and  Mrs.  C.  Carey.  Crimson  Japanese — J.  Delaux. 
Yellow  Japanese — L’ Incomparable,  L’Or  du  Rhin,  Thunberg,  Grandiflora, 
Boule  d’Or,  and  Bend  Or.  Crimson  Reflexed — Purpurea  Elegans,  Progne, 
Crimson  Velvet,  and  King  of  the  Crimsons. — Robert  FeATHErstone, 
St.  Ann's  Nursery,  Burley,  Leeds. 

[The  blooms  sent  are  very  good  for  such  a  late  period  of  the  season. 
No.  1,  Miss  Marechaux,  is  especially  fine,  the  florets  well  incurved  and 
pure  white,  and  it  is  evidently  a  useful  variety.  No.  2,  Princess  Teck,  is 
also  very  good,  the  blooms  smaller  but  very  neat  and  compact.] 


Pompon  Chrysanthemums.— As  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  of  the 
present  season  are  now  over,  one  or  two  questions  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  Pompons  for  exhibition  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  sche¬ 
dules  this  season,  in  which  prizes  have  been  offered  for  this  section,  have 
required  “  three  stems  as  cut  to  form  a  bunch,”  and  in  most  cases  these 
have  been  shown  as  grown — i.e.,  not  disbudded  at  all,  which  seems  to 
be  the  proper  method  of  exhibiting  them  ;  but  at  the  Kingston  Show 
the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  Pompons  was  awarded  to  a  stand  of  highly 
developed  blooms,  and  these  had  been  disbudded  to  a  single  bloom  on 
each  stem.  This  treatment,  I  maintain,  should  not  be  encouraged,  as  it 
tends  to  do  away  with  the  true  type  of  Pompon  by  developing  large 
flowers,  of  which  we  have  ample  variety  in  the  proper  large-flowering 
sections ;  whereas  Pompons  not  disbudded  but  grown  with  three  to  six 
or  more  flowers  on  a  stem  make  a  distinct  and  attractive  class,  as  the 
exhibits  of  other  eompetitors  in  this  class  fully  demonstrated. 

It  is  also  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether  Hybrid  Pompons,  such  as 
La  Puretb,  Sam  Slick,  Rose  Marguerite,  and  others  are  eligible  to  be 
shown  in  competition  with  true  Pompons.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  which  I  think  should 
be  definitely  settled  and  explained  before  another  flowering  season  comes 
round. — L.  H. 


The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show.  —  In  a  general 
sense  I  am  pleased  with  the  work  taken  in  hand  and  executed  by 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society — such  a  society  has  long  been 
wanted ;  but  still  many  people  will  continue  to  argue.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  “National”  Society  like  the  one  now  instituted?  Its  rules 
cannot  be  binding  on  other  societies  ;  stfll  I  think,  now  that  the  love  of 
Chrysanthemums  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  leading 
society  to  assist  other  societies,  if  necessary,  and  act  as  a  pioneer  in  this 
branch  of  horticulture. 

The  meetings  held  by  the  select  Committee  to  adjudicate  on  new 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  award  certificates  to  deserving  varieties, 
detect  old  ones  under  new  names,  &c.,  are  all  good  objects,  but  I  think 
such  meetings  should  not  be  held  at  a  time  when  gaslight  must  be  used, 
as  judging  colours  by  that  light  must  lead  to  blunders.  If  the  Committee 
were  to  choose  an  hour  some  time  during  the  day  their  decisions  would 
give  much  more  general  satisfaction.  Such  a  committee  ought  to  be 
composed  of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  different  races,  sections, 
and  peculiarities  of  Chrysanthemums.  When  so  formed  the  public  have 
confidence  in  them  that  any  new  flower  submitted  to  their  consideration 
will  meet  with  its  just  reward  be  it  good  or  bad.  Is  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  so  formed  ? 

At  a  National  show  we  expect  everything  to  be  done  in  the  best  style 
— arrangement  of  the  various  exhibits,  &c.  I  cannot  say  that  such  was 
the  case  at  the  recent  show  held  by  the  Society  of  which  I  had  the  privilege 
cf  inspecting  during  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  and  I  thought  that 
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better  taste  might  have  been  displayed  than  having  the  tables  covered  with 
red  cloth.  Green  baize  or  cloth  seems  far  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
I  did  not  approve  of  the  way  the  tables  were  arranged ;  in  my  opinion 
they  would  have  been  more  effectively  placed  had  they  been  narrower — 
just  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  one  row  of  boxes  down  each  side,  and  a 
row  of  small  plants  down  the  centre,  such  as  are  used  for  dinner-table 
decoration,  raised,  say,  6  inches  above  the  level,  enough  to  relieve  the 
otherwise  monotonous  flatness  of  the  stands  of  cut  blooms.  I  noticed 
that  the  boxes  of  cut  blooms  in  many  instances  were  placed  in  a  double 
row  on  the  tables  one  box  behind  the  other,  which  seemed  to  my  mind  not 
quite  the  correct  thing  for  a  National  society.  In  the  class  for  forty- eight 
blooms,  where  the  handsome  sum  of  £15  was  given  as  a  first  prize,  this 
style  of  arrangement  was  manifest.  Placed  in  this  way  it  was  difficult 
for  visitors  to  see  at  once  which  were  the  competing  stands  in  all  the 
classes.  The  flowers  in  the  front  row  of  boxes  stood  in  great  fear  of  being 
bruised  by  the  constant  stream  of  people  desirous  of  inspecting  those 
blooms  in  the  boxes  behind.  Still  there  was  much  to  admire  in  the  show 
as  a  whole,  for  there  was  some  very  beautiful  flowers  staged,  and  the 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  bringing  together  such  a  large  quantity 
of  fine  flowers.  I  do  not  write  this  in  a  carping  spirit.  I  wish  to  point 
out  in  a  good-humoured  way  the  defects  which  I  saw.  We  expect  a 
national  society  to  carry  out  properly  all  the  details  connected  with  a 
large  exhibition,  and  in  a  way  that  may  be  copied  by  other  younger  socie¬ 
ties,  of  which  there  are  many  now  springing  up  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country. — Observer. 


The  Future  of  the  Chrysanthemum. — The  success  this  year  of  the 
autumn  shows  of  Chrysanthemums  at  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Saffron 
Walden,  and  other  places  in  Essex,  the  exhibitions  of  staged  plants  at 
the  Temple  and  Hackney,  and  the  grand  displays  at  the  Westmin-.ter 
Aquarium  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  have  amply  proved,  if  proof  were  neces¬ 
sary,  how  general  both  the  cultivation  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  have  become  in  the  south  of  England.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  some  fear  that  fashion  will  lead  to  degeneration  in  the  standard  of 
excellence  for  this  beautiful  flower.  Who  that  appreciates  the  form, 
colour,  and  habit  of  some  of  the  Pompons  and  smaller  incurved  varieties, 
but  has  marked  with  a  kind  of  awe  the  vast  expanse  of  bloom  developed 
in  a  prize  specimen  of  the  modern  Japanese  type  1  The  Chrysanthemum, 
we  all  know,  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  much  depends  upon  cultivation,  but 
we  may  be  tempted  to  ask  in  doubting  amazement  before  one  of  these 
blooms,  “Upon  what  meat  does  this  our  Cresar  feed  that  he  has  grown  so 
great  ?  ”  While  each  new  variety  is  bred  with  the  special  object  of  being 
first  of  all  bigger  than  his  neighbour,  and  some  ninety  new  varieties  are 
produced  each  year,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  result  as  it  will  affect  the 
future  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  larger  sorts  only  being  cultivated,  it 
will  soon  become  utterly  unfitted  for  any  but  decorations  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  the  small  amateur  who  has  anything  less  than  a  Palm  house  for  a 
conservatory  will  quietly  fade  away  from  the  ranks  of  exhibitors. 

We  have  always  admired  the  Chrysanthemum  from  a  higher  stand¬ 
point  than  mere  size,  and  would  gladly  see  it  saved  from  the  fate  alluded 
to.  Why  should  we  not  adapt  it  as  far  as  possible  to  decorate  the  table 
and  the  hall  ?  The  first  step  towards  this  end  is  at  any  rate  within  the 
bounds  of  the  practical.  As  the  prize  list  sets  the  fashion,  let  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  next  year’s  shows  offer  prizes  for  Chrysanthemums  grown  in 
pots  of  32-size,  on  single  stems,  not  trained,  and  tied  only  to  a  central 
stick.  One  class  would  be  required  for  Pompons,  with  which  might  be 
included  the  smaller  hybrids,  and  a  second  for  incurved  or  reflexed 
varieties.  This  would  probably  be  welcomed  as  a  novelty  both  by  growers 
and  the  public  ;  it  would  bring  into  notice  many  beautiful  varieties  now 
looked  upon  as  useless,  and  having  set  up  some  other  standard  than  size 
for  which  to  grow,  it  would  tend  to  a  general  improvement  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  species. — (^Essex  County  Chronicle.') 


Mabel  Ward  and  Bendigo. — Having  grown  a  quantity  of  the 
latter,  I  fail  to  distinguish  how  it  differs  from  the  former.  It  cannot 
be  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Heale,  as  stated  by  some  writers,  because  it  has 
no  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Heale  in  general  character,  or  habit,  or  size  of 
flower,  I  always  found  Mrs.  Heale  a  tall  grower,  and  my  experience 
extends  over  eighteen  years.  Bendigo  I  find  is  a  dwarf  grower  like  its 
parent  Eve.  Jeanne  d’ Arc  or  Madame  Madeline  Tezier  are  identical. 
I  have  grown  both  for  three  years,  and  fail  to  find  any  difference  (only 
in  name)  in  habit,  size  of  flower,  shape,  colour,  or  time  of  blooming, 
hence  my  reason  for  using  only  one  name — i.e.,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  in  future 
in  my  catalogue. — Egbert  Owen,  Floral  Nurseries,  Maidenhead. 


Chrysanthemum  Queries. — Now  that  showing  is  almost  if  not 
wholly  at  an  end,  and  the  memories  thereof  fresh  in  observers’  memories, 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  time  to  clear  up  any  doubtful  point  or 
add  to  our  stock  of  information.  It  was  probably  from  this  point  of 
view  you  permitted  me,  under  the  above  heading,  to  ask  in  your  issue  for 
the  4th  inst.  a  few  queries.  My  first  duty  is  to  thank  Mr.  Davis  of 
Camberwell  for  so  kindly  replying  thereto,  and  to  ask  permission  to  add 
a  few  additional  observations  that  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  apparent 
difference  between  us.  Eeferring  to  his  memory  of  my  recommendation 
in  the  Journal  some  time  since  of  late  as  compared  with  early  struck 
cuttings,  he  says,  “  his  experiments  on  this  point  seem  to  have  ended  in 
failure,  as  the  Elaines  he  speaks  of  have  not  come  to  perfection  the 
query  referred  to  being  “  is  there  a  strain  of  Elaine  that  does  not  show 
a  centre  ?  ’’  I  was  speaking  of  Chrysanthemums  for  decorative  purposes 
at  the  time  referred  to,  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  March  or  April  is 


time  enough  for  that  purpose.  If  I  had  a  doubt  on  the  point  I  have 
only  to  turn  to  Mr.  Davis’s  own  “  Guide  to  Cultivation,”  page  20,  to  find, 
“  Cuttings  struck  in  March  often  give  the  best  of  blooms,  especially  such 
as  Elaine,  James  Salter,  &c.”  But  Mr.  Davis  may  say  1  did  not  skilfully 
treat  my  plants,  but  it  was  a  neighbouring  gentleman  who  does  that  drew 
my  attention  first  to  this  query,  and  who  had  his  plants  from  hina.  May 
I  again  ask.  Is  it  the  general  experience  that  any  strain  of  Elaine,  if  struck 
early  and  skilfully  treated,  will  not  show  a  centre  ? 

As  to  the  best  reflexed  or  recurved  white  Chrysanthemum.  I  cannot 
say  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Davis’s  answer,  though  he  should  know. 
We  cannot  be  too  precise  in  queries  of  this  kind,  so  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  quote  Mr.  Burbidge’s  definition,  from  his  new  book  on  the 
Chrysanthemum,  of  a  reflexed  flower.  “  The  florets  are  strap-shaped,  but 
curving  outwards  from  the  centre,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  florets 
only  is  exposed.”  Now,  though  I  dearly  like  the  Christines,  and  the 
white  variety  (synonymous  with  Mrs.  Forsyth)  especially,  they  do  not 
coincide  with  this  definition.  The  Christines  at  their  best,  cut,  and  drawn 
on  paper,  say  with  a  pencil,  will  form  an  almost  exact  semi-globe — not  a 
single  floret  will  be  either  reflexed  or  recurved,  or  falling  outwards.  The 
petals  stand  upright,  as  they  do  also  in  Soeur  Melanie  ;  and  if  from  this 
point  of  view,  if  the  latter  is  a  Japanese  so  is  the  former,  though  later 
and  larger.  I  like  the  shape  of  Emperor  of  China  much  better,  and  it 
comes  nearer  the  above  definition,  but  the  colour  is  not  pure  white. 
Neither  is  Felicity,  which  has  a  shade  of  lemon-yellow ;  it  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cannell,  but  Mr.  Burbidge  classes  it  among  incurved. 
My  ideal  reflexed  Chrysanthemum  is  one  with  the  outer  ray  florets  very 
long,  the  next  lying  flat  on  those,  and  a  shade  shorter,  and  so  on  to  the 
centre.  I  know  no  white  recurved  Chrysanthemum,  large,  of  this  de¬ 
scription  but  Snowdrop,  and  a  few  of  the  small  Pompons  come  near  it. 
I  cannot  help  regretting  with  your  correspondent  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
page  531,  “how  strange  it  is  there  are  no  new  varieties  of  reflexed 
Chrysanthemums  brought  out.”  Might  I  ask,  in  conclusion.  What  has 
become  of  that  beautiful  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Gracieuse  (Delaux)  ? 
Except  in  Mr.  Burbidge’s  book  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  the  catalogues. — 
W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmxl. 


Proliferous  Chrysanthemums. — In  answer  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Jameson 
(see  page  533,  Dec.  11th)  I  may  say  that  here  several  varieties  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  produced  flowers  of  the  “  ben  and  chicken”  type.  The 
most  noticeable  were  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  and  Curiosity,  thelatter  bearing 
five  or  six  bunches  on  the  same  plant.  In  our  case  I  believe  it  was  caused 
by  the  crown  buds  being  taken  too  early  in  the  season.  Other  plants  of 
the  same  varieties  with  buds  taken  later  bore  perfect,  though  of  course 
later,  flowers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  thought  desirable  such 
flowers  could  be  produced  next  season  if  the  same  means  were  employed. 
For  my  part,  I  infinitely  prefer  a  well-shaped  flower,  and  hope  to  avoid 
such  deformities  in  future  by  taking  buds  two  or  three  weeks  later. — T.  W. 


I  have  noticed  paragraphs  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Jameson  and  others 
respecting  the  proliferousness  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  I  may  mention 
that  a  few  years  ago  I  found  James  Salter  produce  flowers  as  mentioned. 
I  have  frequently  seen  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  bearing  side  flowers.  In  my 
case  the  plants  were  struck  in  November,  or  rather  inserted  in  November, 
and  the  buds  taken  very  early  in  August.  I  have  not  seen  these  flowers 
produced  on  plants  struck  in  spring,  or  on  plants  that  had  been  cut  down 
as  recommended  by  many  practical  growers. — J.  Pithers. 


I  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  the  11th  inst.  Mr.  F.  W.  Jameson  wishes 
to  know  if  others  have  had  deformed  Chrysanthemum  blooms  this  season. 
I  had  twelve  deformed  blooms  of  Madame  Berthie  Rendatler.  They  were 
on  three  plants,  four  blooms  on  a  plant,  and  those  blooms  were  from  the 
July  bud.  I  counted  upwards  of  sixty  blooms  and  buds  from  one  terminal 
bloom,  the  lowest  were  projected  8  inches.  They  became  smaller  towards 
the  centre,  and  the  smallest  bud  never  opened.  It  was  quite  a  bouquet 
in  itself.  I  had  one  more  plant  of  the  same  which  had  perfect  flowers, 
but  these  were  not  from  a  July  bud.  I  have  never  had  any  deformed 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  before  the  present  season,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  elsewhere. — N.  Campany, 


Chrysanthemums  Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Mdlle.  Madeline 
Tezier — Proliferous  Flowers. — I  have  enclosed  two  badly  grown 
blooms  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  They  are  side  flowers.  Are  they  .any  different 
from  the  Mdlle.  M.  Tezier  sent  by  Mr.  Laing  ?  I  thought  perhaps  the 
cultivation  might  make  a  difference.  I  see  by  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal 
that  Mr.  Molyneux  has  pronounced  them  distinct,  so  I  should  think  they 
are,  he  ought  to  know.  I  have  also  enclosed  a  dead  flower  of  a  proliferous 
Chrysanthemum,  Madame  Berthie  Eendatler.  I  have  had  several  this 
year.  In  this  morning’s  Journal  I  can  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Jameson,  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  this  variety,  also  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey  and  Mens.  Ardene,  to  come  in  this  curious  manner.  All  buds 
taken  early  have  that  tendency,  especially  of  the  former  variety,  hence 
it  is  being  distributed  under  the  name  of  Curiosity,  a  name  that  ought 
to  be  discontinued  by  all  growers.  The  terminal  buds  are  the  best  to 
depend  upon  for  this  variety,  unless  the  crown  bud  did  not  show  until 
the  third  or  fourth  week  in  August. — C.  Orchard,  Coomhe  Leigh. 

[The  blooms  before  us  have  a  far  closer  resemblance  to  that  sent  by 
Mr.  Laing  as  Mdlle.  M.  Tezier  than  to  those  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  as  exhibited 
with  incurved  varieties  this  year.  Perhaps  Mr.  Molyneux  will  grow  a 
plant  from  Mr.  Laing  with  the  true  stock  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  at  Swanmore. 
The  “dead”  example  of  Madame  Berthie  Rendatler  referred  to,  com- 
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pri^ei  ore  large  and  pixteen  smaller  flowers,  the  latter  on  a  level  with 
and  quite  encircling  the  large  central  bloom.] 


A  GRAND  International  Flower  Show  is  to  take  place  in 
Paris  in  May  1885,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  National  Horti. 
cultural  Society  of  France,  of  which  M.  Leon  Say,  senateur,  late  Minister 
of  the  Exchequer,  has  just  been  elected  President.  Further  particulars 
will  be  published  shortly. 

-  The  following  is  a  fourth  list  of  subscriptions  collected  for  the 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  Augmentation  of 
Pension  Fund  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Chatsworth  Gardens.  Per  Mr.  G 
Scrimshaw,  Chatsworth  Gardens,  £2  2^.  Qd.\  Mrs.  Wayte,  Bornhilb 
Tamworth,  £1  ;  Mrs.  Jones,  Chatsworth,  10.?. ;  Mr.  Clements,  Bram- 
bling  House  Gardens,  5^.  ;  ditto  Life  Member,  £10  10s.  ;  total’ 

£11  Is.  U. 

-  The  schedule  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London 

for  the  two  spring  shows  of  1885 — namely  March  25th  and  April  22nd, 
is  now  issued,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  usual  prizes  will  be  offered 
in  the  ordinary  classes,  but  that  in  addition  eight  special  prizes  are 
offered  for  Amaryllises.  These  are  contributed  by  “  an  amateur  anxious 
to  encourage  the  cultivaPon  of  this  flue  race  of  plants,”  and  all  the 
classes  are  open.  Two  prizes  of  £2  and  £1  are  offered  for  the  best 
seedling.  Similar  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  six  Amaryllises,  £1  and 
10*’.  being  offered  for  the  two  best  dark  and  light  varieties  in  this 
class. 

-  The  members  and  friends  of  the  Kingston  Chrysanthemum 

Society  had  their  first  annual  dinner  together  at  the  Sun  Inn,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  on  Thursday  night  last.  There  was  quite  a  crowded  meeting, 
Mr.  Drewitt,  the  Editor  of  the  SurMton  and  Kingston  News,  ably  pre¬ 
siding,  supported  by  his  brother,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  It  is  not 
many  floral  societies  which  enjoy  the  support  of  gentlemen  so  able  and 
earnest  as  these,  and  their  effectual  services  are,  as  they  ought  to  be 
warmly  appreciated  by  the  members.  The  Society  is  also  managed  by  a 
Committee  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Jackson,  is 
admittedly  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  With  such  a  directorate  and 
the  good  support  accorded,  the  Kingston  Society  will  maintain  its  high 
position  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world.  As  an  example  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  la^t  eight  years,  and  also  as  evidence  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  favourite  autumn  flower,  it  may  be  stated  that  while 
the  amount  taken  at  the  doors  at  the  first  Kingston  Show  was  only  £13^ 
the  sum  taken  at  the  last  Show  was  £132,  £30  of  this  being  paid  in 
sixpences  in  one  hour  during  the  evening.  The  gathering  was  in  every 
way  a  gratifying  success. 

-  The  fifty-fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Essex  Field  Clubi 

will  be  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Loughton  Public  Hall,  Loughton, 
Essex,  on  Saturday,  December  20th,  1884,  at  7  p.m.  The  following  paper^ 
as  well  as  shorter  notes,  will  be  read:— “The  ‘Salting-Mounds’  of 
Essex,”  by  Henry  S’opes,  F.G.S.  In  accordance  with  Rule  iv.,  the 
Council  and  officers  for  1885  will  be  nominated,  preparatory  to  the  fifth 
annual  general  meeting  to  be  held  on  January  Slst,  1885.  The  Hall  will 
be  open  at  6.30  p.m.  for  the  convenience  of  exhibitors.  As  stated  in 
former  circulars,  every  facility  will  be  afforded  to  those  bringing  micro¬ 
scopes  and  specimens,  &3.  The  Hall  is  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from 
the  Loughton  railway  station,  and  the  usual  reduction  on  return  tickets 
may  be  claimed  at  Liverpool  Street,  Stratford,  and  Woodford  stations. 
The  library  remains  at  the  headquarters,  3,  St.  John’s  Terrace,  Buckhurst 
Hill,  and  is  open  every  Thursday  evening  during  the  winter  session  from 
7  to  9  p.m. 

-  The  prospectus  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College^ 

Cirencester,  issued  during  the  past  month,  gives  full  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  course  of  instruction  provided  in  technical  and  scientific 
subjects,  which  appears  to  be  ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  students.  External  examiners  are  appointed  for  the  final  examination 
of  students  for  the  diploma,  and  there  is  a  Beard  of  Studies,  in  which  are 


several  professors  otherwise  unconnected  with  the  College.  The  number 
of  students  is  steadily  increasing,  and  among  them  are  several  Indian 
scholars  sent  by  the  Governments  of  Bengal  and  the  North-West  Provinces. 
The  Governments  of  the  Indian  Presidencies  also  encourage  some  of  their 
civil  servants  to  pass  through  the  College  course  when  on  leave  of  absence 
in  this  country. 

-  The  second  annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 

Ground  and  Playground  Association  is  just  to  hand,  and  from  it  we 
judge  that  much  good  work  is  being  performed.  That  the  objects  of  the 
Asssociation  are  appreciated  by  the  public  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that 
from  January  1st  to  June  2l8t  of  the  present  year  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £586,  and  at  the  closing  of  the  accounts  for  the  half  year 
this  left  a  balance  of  £140  at  the  hankers.  A  large  number  of  open 
spaces  in  the  most  crowded  portions  of  the  metropolis  have  already  been 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  numbers  of  others  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  several  cases  where  permission  has  been  granted  by  vestries 
or  other  bodies  to  open  certain  spaces  to  the  public,  the  Association  has 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the  grounds,  providing  seats,  &c.  In  an  appendix 
we  notice  that  a  rather  unsatisfactory  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  “  will  live 
in  London”  is  given,  and  we  should  think  that  the  Honorary  Landscape 
Gardener  of  the  Association,  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Johnson,  has  not  revised  it, 
or  he  would  never  have  passed  it  in  its  present  state.  For  example, 
amongst  “Evergreen  Shrubs”  are  included  Pampas  Grass,  Iberis,  “Hes" 
perus,”  Vincas,  London  Pride,  Dianthus,  Arabia  albida,  and  “  French 
Willow  Herb,”  while  several  of  the  trees,  such  as  Salisburia  adiantifolia, 
IMagnolias,  and  others,  are  quite  unsuited  for  the  purpose  named. 

-  In  a  recent  is.sue  of  the  Bulletin  du  Cercle  Horticole 

DU  Nord  there  is  a  description  of  carpet  and  other  bedding  which 
contains  some  names  of  plants  familiar  to  English  cultivators,  but 
which  have  undergone  a  strange  transformation  in  their  passage  from 
England  to  the  Continent.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of  these  is 
“  Pyrethrum  Golden  Pheather,”  which  is  rather  suggestive  of  one  of 
the  American  humourists’  style  of  orthography.  In  “  Ageratum  Thum- 
Thum  ”  we  recognise  the  variety  Tom  Thumb  without  much  difficulty, 
but  it  was  only  by  a  sudden  inspiration  that  “  Geranium  Hopitoug  ”  was 
determined  to  be  the  well-known  “  Happy  Thought.” 

-  A  CORRESPONDENT  Writes “  I  visited  Osberton  Manor, 

NEAR  Worksop,  recently,  and  there  saw  a  fine  batch  of  Calanthe 
Veitchii  nearly  in  full  flower.  The  plants  were  arranged  the  full  length 
of  the  stove,  forming  a  complete  border.  There  were  upwards  of  eighty 
spikes  expanded.  The  effect  was  very  pleasing,  and  a  striking  illustration 
of  what  may  be  done  by  massing  certain  colours  instead  of  mixing  other 
flowers  with  them  and  producing  incongruity.  On  a  Vine  of  Gros 
Guillaume  in  one  of  the  vineries  at  the  same  place,  and  hanging  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  main  stem,  and  nearly  exactly  opposite  each  other, 
were  two  of  the  handsomest  bunches  of  Grapes  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
might  have  been  twin  bunches  ;  they  were  about  equal  in  weight  (not 
less  than  10  lbs.  each)  in  the  general  contour  of  bunch,  size  of  berry,  and 
equally  excellently  finished.  The  quality  of  the  general  crop  of  Grapes 
speaks  volumes  for  Mr.  Woods  as  a  Grape-grower.” 

-  “  J.  L.  B.”  writes  on  Peas  And  Celery  as  follows  : — “I  am 

growing  Buttons’  new  Gem  Dwarf  Celery  this  year  rather  largely.  An 
illustration  of  it  in  their  catalogue  induced  me  to  try  it,  and  1  find  the 
description  a  very  faithful  one.  Although  very  dwarf,  it  is  a  good  size. 
There  seems  quite  as  much  in  a  head  of  this  as  in  the  taller  varieties, 
which  require  much  more  room  to  grow.  One  great  advantage  is  that 
it  can  be  earthed-up  to  within  3  inches  of  the  top  of  the  leaves,  so  that 
frost  and  snow  cannot  easily  injure  it.  This  seems  to  me  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  Sandringham  Dsvarf  White.  Can  anyone  recommend  a  good 
dwarf  red  similar  to  the  above,  or  the  best  red  for  general  purposes  ? 
Can  anyone  recommend  a  better  Pea  for  earliness  and  productiveness 
than  Buttons’  Ringleader  or  Ne  plus  Ultra  for  quantity  and  quality  for 
a  main  crop  ?  or  than  Veitch’s  Perfection  for  the  latest  1  ” 

-  A  Winchester  correspondent  sends  us  a  number  of  pods  and 

scarlet  seeds  of  Iris  fcetidissima,  and  remarks,  “  The  flower  is  insig¬ 
nificant,  but  the  open  pods  filled  with  brightly  coloured  berries  look  very 
showy,  and  at  this  dull  season  are  exceedingly  effective  amongst  the 
green  foliage.  We  have  several  large  clumps  here  which  yearly  produce 
abundance  of  pods,  which  are  valued  for  cutting,  and  when  associated 
with  foliage  of  shrubs,  &c.,  in  a  vase  have  a  most  pleasing  effect,  and 
they  last  a  considerable  time.” 
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-  Me.  W.  H.  Williams,  Hon.  Sscretary  of  The  Wilts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  informs  us  that  the  date  of  the  above  Sjciety’s  Show  for 
next  year  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  August  20th,  and  will  he  held  at 
Salisbury. 

-  “E.  B.,  Streatham,”  writes  : — “  The  weather  here  to-day 

December  13th,  has  been  remarkable  for  the  middle  of  December. 
The  temperature  outside  has  been  over  50°,  rising  to  66°  at  mid¬ 
day  ;  and  although  there  has  been  but  little  sunshine  the  day  has  been 
particularly  light.  Thrushes  have  been  singing  as  if  it  had  been  spring  ; 
and  in  the  pleasure  grounds  I  discovered  a  beautiful  flower  of  General 
Jacqueminot  Rose  fully  expanded,  such  as  would  have  been  welcome  in 
the  month  of  July.” 

- The  St.  Peter’s  Hammersmith  and  District  Gardeners’* 

Amateurs’,  and  Cottagers’  Improvement  Society  has  just  been 
formed.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  monthly  meetings  for  reading  papers  and 
discussing  subjects  of  gardening  interest.  It  is  also  proposed  to  hold  a 
Chrysanthemum  Show  next  year.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  H.  J. 
Farrow,  62,  Black  Lion  Lane,  Hammersmith. 

-  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanic 

Society  of  London,  Regent’s  Park,  to  award  the  silver  and  bronze  medals 
for  BOXES  FOR  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  CUT  FLOWERS  BY  PARCELS  POST, 
report  that  they  advertised  certain  conditions  to  be  complied  with  in 
competition  for  such  medals.  Eight  manufacturers  submitted  sample 
boxes  of  cardboard,  wood,  and  metal,  both  folding  and  rigid.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  awarded  the  silver  medal  to  Messrs.  R.  Hall  &  Son,  of  Hammet 
Street,  Minories,  for  a  tin  box,  15  by  9  by  6  inches,  well  made  and  strong, 
capable  of  holding  about  2  lbs.  of  cut  flowers  ;  and  the  bronze  medal  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hoffman  of  54,  Junction  Road,  for  a  small  tin  box,  with  lifting 
frame,  furnished  with  elastic  bands  to  hold  single  flowers  or  sprays,  the 
ends  of  the  stalks  dipping  into  damp  moss  at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

-  An  excellent  photograph  of  the  late  George  Bentham  is  given 

in  the  December  number  of  the  Joiirnal  of  Botany y  together  with  a  full 
account  of  his  life  and  labours  as  a  botanist. 

-  Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou  gives  the  following  description  of  Ceylon 

Vegetation  in  the  American  Cultivator  of  the  29th  ult.  : — “  The 
forest  and  jungle  of  Ceylon  abound  in  valuable  woods.  Here  we  have 
the  Ebony,  Satin  Wood,  and  Calamander  Trees,  the  latter  the  most  highly 
prized  of  all  the  cabinet  woods,  and  of  which  some  beautiful  samples 
may  be  seen  in  the  Escurial,  near  Madrid.  The  entire  family  of  the 
Palm  is  found  in  great  perfection,  as  well  as  fragrant  Balsams,  tall 
Ferns,  and  the  singular  but  valuable  Indiarubber  Tree,  with  a  large 
share  of  its  twisted  roots  above  ground.  The  Bamboo,  next  to  the  Cocoa- 
nut  the  most  useful  of  all  trees  to  the  dwellers  in  the  tropics,  increases  so 
rapidly  here,  that  by  actual  measurement  it  makes  12  inches  vertical 
growth  daily,  or  half  an  inch  per  hour.  It  has  even  been  said  that  it  can 
be  seen  to  grow,  which  is  almost  a  fact.  The  writer  saw  one  group  of  the 
Bamboo,  less  than  ninety  days  old,  which  exceeded  90  feet  in  height. 
Mingled  with  these  woods  are  fruits  and  flowers  of  many  varieties.  At 
the  north  we  have  distinctive  forests  of  Pine,  Cedar,  Oak,  &c.,  and  our 
fruits  are  cultivated  in  orchards,  but  tropical  verdure  and  vegetation  are 
more  promiscuous.  The  Bread  Fruit  Tree  particularly  interests  one  with 
its  deeply  serrated  feathery  leaves  and  its  Melon-shaped  fruit,  weighing 
when  ripe  3  lbs.  or  more.  The  tree  forms  a  natural  food  supply  to  the 
natives,  and  three  or  four  trees  will  nearly  support  a  family,  at  least  keep 
them  from  hunger,  the  trees  bearing  for  nine  months  of  the  year  and 
growing  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  The  Palm  asserts  its  predominance 
everywhere,  and  next  in  abundance  is  the  Banana,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  the  rich  yellow  fruit,  always  dominated  by  the  tall  Cocoanuts, 
with  half  a  ton  of  constantly  ripening  nuts  in  every  tufted  top.  Mingled 
with  these  are  flower-bearing  trees  30  feet  in  height,  including  the  red 
Rhododendron  and  the  scarlet-blossomed  Cotton  Tree,  while  flowers  less 
pretentious  catch  the  eye  in  all  directions  among  the  undergrowth.  The 
sacred  Lotus,  as  thick  as  Pond  Lilies  with  us,  floats  upon  the  shadejj 
pools  and  perfumes  the  air.” 


ANTIREHINUMS. 

The  principal  reasons  vhich  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  these  plants  are  their  general  usefulness 
and  beauty.  The  fact  that  they  will  provide  a  quantity  of  bloom 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  that  they  are  easily  cultivated 
and  will  adapt  themselves  to  any  variety  of  soil  and  position,  and  a 


little  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  varieties  will  ensure  blooms 
that  for  beauty  and  variety  may  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  tastes. 
Many  varieties  will  almost  vie  with  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  beau¬ 
tiful  blending  of  yellow  and  orange  grounds  with  pink,  scarlet,  and 
crimson  spots  and  stripes  added  to  rich  scarlet  and  deep  crimsom 
seifs.  One  other  favourable  character  is  that  they  are  perfectly 
hardy,  need  but  little  trouble,  and  that  position  and  soil  are  to  a 
certain  extent  immaterial. 

There  are  three  modes  of  treatment,  which  for  convenience  may 
be  divided  into  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial.  First  as  annuals. 
For  cottage  garden  purposes,  also  for  small  villa  gardens  where  the 
glass  shelter  is  sufficient  to  produce  plants  which  will  afford  a  good' 
supply  of  summer  bloom,  and  where  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are 
needed,  and  shrubbery  borders,  banks,  and  other  places  are  required- 
to  look  gay,  there  is  no  simpler  or  more  effective  plan  than  to  sow 
seed  where  it  is  required  to  bloom  in  March  or  April,  the  sowing  to 
be  effected  in  finely  pulverised  soil  with  the  seeds  barely  covered. 
These  will  soon  spring  up,  and  the  plants  will  be  in  bloom  from  mid¬ 
summer  onwards  until  severe  frost  sets  in. 

Where  a  longer  season  of  bloom  is  desired  the  biennial  process- 
may  be  added.  For  this  purpose  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  in  July, 
prick  the  seedlings  out  in  prepared  beds,  and  plant  in  their  permanent 
quarters  any  time  from  November  to  March.  From  this  sowing,  also 
by  potting  on  sturdy  bushy  plants  and  placing  them  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame,  a  supply  of  winter  and  early  spring  blooms  may  be  obtained, 
when,  if  the  strain  is  a  good  one  and  some  pains  are  taken  in  stopping 
and  training,  a  batch  may  be  placed  in  the  conservatory  which  would 
be  very  effective,  particularly  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they 
W'ould  be  had  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce. 

Under  the  third  heading  of  perennials  I  propose  to  deal  with 
cuttings,  and  herein  lies  the  whole  secret  of  success  as  regards  quality. 
As  to  the  cuttings  themselves,  if  these  are  taken  off  in  September 
they  will  strike  readily  in  a  cold  frame  under  a  handlight  or  in  the 
shade  of  a  fence  or  hedge.  They  should  be  repotted  when  struck 
into  large  60’s,  ready  for  planting  in  the  spring.  Plants  so  treated 
are  most  satisfactory  in  habit  and  profusion  of  bloom,  and  supposing  the- 
cuttings  have  been  well  selected  the  best  results  are  thereby  attained. 
It  is  in  this  matter  of  selection  that  the  difference  between  a  group- 
of  good  flowers  and  a  lot  of  undecided  colouring,  ragged  uncouth 
habit,  and  general  confusion  of  quality  and  mediocrity  appears.  These 
selected  cuttings  will  supply  just  such  colours  as  are  most  desired. 
From  them  seed  should  be  saved  for  previously  mentioned  purposes.. 
Improved  varieties  will  be  constantly  appearing,  and  so  between  the 
processes  of  sowing  seed  and  taking  cuttings,  saving  seed  from  these,, 
sowing  and  cutting  again,  vigour,  habit,  and  beauty  are  obtained 
and  maintained,  and  can  be  extended  to  a  degree  scarcely  thought  of. 

One  word  as  to  soil.  Antirrhinums  grow  and  blossom  on  old 
walls,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  while  they  will  thrive  amazingly  in  good 
soil  they  can  maintain  their  own  fairly  well  in  the  midst  of  extreme 
poverty.  During  the  past  dry  season  they  have  been  invaluable  for 
cut  bloom.  They  are  generous  too.  You  may  cut  and  come  again, 
the  oftener  the  better,  as  you  thus  prevent  seeding  and  develops  the 
strength  of  the  plant  to  flower- producing  purposes.  In  conclusioa 
let  me  add  that  although  I  have  recommended  Antirrhinums  as 
border  plants,  still  in  certain  positions  they  are  worthy  of  a  bed,  and. 
will  afford  no  mean  ornament  when  so  arranged. — Robert  Catt. 


NOTTS  HORTICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution  on  Wednesday,  December  10th, 
when  Mr.  C.  T.  Musson,  F.R.H.S ,  Junior  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the 
University  College,  Nottingham,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  “The  Minute 
Structures  of  Plants,”  which  was  illustrated  by  the  microscope.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Walker  of  Hardwicke  House  Gardens,  Nottingham,  was  unanimously 
voted  to  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  gardeners  and 
others  interested  in  horticulture.  The  Chairman  in  opening  the  business 
of  the  evening  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained 
through  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Frettingham  of  Beeston,  and 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Don,  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  German,  a  lettes 
of  condolence  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  widow  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased  gentleman,  who  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society. 

The  Lecturer  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks  observed  that  a 
careful  study  of  the  life  history  of  plants  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
botanical  research.  He  described  the  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  plant 
cells,  and  said  that  protoplasm  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  four  elements 
— carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen — and  they  corresponded  very 
closely  with  the  “  sarco  ”  which  formed  the  constituent  substance  of  the 
human  frame.  He  then  spoke  of  the  cell  walls  of  plants,  and  explained 
their  formation  and  functions.  He  observed  that  the  action  of  the 
so-called  Sensitive  Plants  was  due  to  irritability  of  protoplasm.  He 
showed  how  the  various  organs  of  plants  fulfilled  their  work  so  as  to 
insure  vitality  and  growth,  and  he  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of 
the  protoplasm  many  chemical  compounds  were  found  in  the  cells  of 
plants.  He  then  explained  how  it  was  possible  by  microscopic  examina- 
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til  n  to  ascertain  whether  a  given  plant  belonged  to  the  Coniferje  or  not. 
The  Lecturer  then  very  ably  described  the  process  of  cell-multiplication 
and  of  the  mode  of  which  the  cells  of  plants  absorbed  water,  and  thus 
derived  nutrition.  He  then  directed  his  remarks  to  a  description  of  the 
tissues  of  plants,  consisting  of  aggregation  of  cells,  and  showed  that 
certain  cells  and  vessels  are  set  apart  for  specific  purposes.  The  con¬ 
cluding  observations  of  the  Lecturer  were  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
molecular  structure  of  plants,  and  to  a  consideraticn  of  the  modification 
necessary  to  suit  new  conditions  of  plant  life. 

The  Lecturer  was  very  attentively  listened  to,  and  resumed  his  seat 
amidst  applause.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
Thacker,  C.  E.  Pearson,  Meadows,  and  Don  took  part,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Lecturer  and 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding.  There  was  a  good  display  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  which  was  brought  by  the  members,  amongst  them  being  several 
ood  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume  Grapes  from  Mr.  Dixon,  gardener  to 


like  beds,  about  six  plants  wide,  the  pots  an  inch  or  two  apart,  with  a 
pathway  between  the  beds  about  2  feet  wide  to  facilitate  watering. 
They  stand  thus  until  the  first  week  in  June,  when  the  whole  of  them  are 
systematically  cut  down  as  they  stand.  The  plants  at  this  time  vary  in 
height  according  to  the  variety  —  Princess  Teck,  Barbara,  and  other 
dwarf  kinds,  about  15  inches  high,  and  the  Bundles,  Beverleys,  and 
Mad.  C.  Audiguier  about  2J  or  3  feet  high,  with  the  first  break  2  or  3 
inches  long.  I  first  cut  down  the  later-blooming  sorts,  such  as  Princess 
of  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Lady  Slade,  &c. 
A  few  are  cut  down  every  alternate  day,  extending  the  time  to  about  a 
fortnight  from  the  time  of  the  first  to  the  final  cutting. 

We  generally  make  about  three  batches.  The  first  batch  comprises 
varieties  of  dwarf  habit.  These  are  cut  down  to  within  4  inches,  6  inches, 
or  8  inches  from  the  soil,  according  to  the  eyes  and  the  stems  of  the 
plant.  The  varieties  found  most  suitable  to  this  operation,  and  many  of 
which  are  figured  in  the  group  behind  the  Pompons  at  the  two  sides,  and 


Fig.  92. — Chrysanthemums  for  grouping. 


J.  K.  Allen,  Esq.,  Mapperley;  a  very  pretty  group  of  single  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  from  Messrs.  J.  K.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell ;  fifty  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  excellent  quality  from  Mr.  N.  German,  gardener  to 
T.  B.  Cutts,  Esq.,  Malvern  House,  Nottingham  ;  some  good  heads  of 
Poinsettias  from  Mr.  Walker,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Hardwicke 
House,  Nottingham  ;  a  curious  strain  of  Primula  with  maroon  foliage 
and  very  flat  white  flowers  from  Mr.  Edington,  gardener  to  Henry 
Ashwell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Woodthorpe  Grange  ;  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
from  Mr.  Meadows,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Cox,  Esq.,  Basford,  and  others. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  GROUPING. 

In  preparing  my  plants  the  cuttings  are  struck  in  December  singly  in 
large  thumbs  in  a  cold  frame,  but  protected  from  frost.  As  fast  as  they 
commence  growing  I  transfer  them  to  another  frame  where  they  can  have 
more  air.  At  the  end  of  February  I  shift  into  48  or  32-8ize  pots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  keep  them  in  cold  frames  until  the 
first  or  second  week  in  April,  giving  plenty  of  air,  and  fully  exposing 
them  on  all  favourable  occasions.  In  the  first  settled  weather  after  the 
m'ddle  of  April  they  are  placed  out  of  doors  on  a  good  foundation  of 
cinder  ashes  in  a  sheltered  place.  They  are  generally  placed  in  nursery- 


wbich  formed  the  front  of  the  group  at  Kingston,  are  Barbara,  Peru 
Delaux,  Tendresse,  Princess  of  Teck,  Orph^e,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Hero  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Richard  Larios,  Mr.  Bruulees,  King  of  the  Crimsons, 
Duchesse  de  Gerolstein,  Georges  Sand  (Anemone),  LTle  des  Plaisirs,  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  To  Kio,  and  L6on  Lequay.  The  height  of  these  plants  as  they 
stand  in  the  group  are,  from  the  soil  of  the  pot  to  the  flowers,  2  fee-t 
3  inches  to  2  feet  9  inches. 

The  second  batch  which  would  form  the  body  of  the  groups,  and  con¬ 
sequently  would  be  required  a  little  higher,  are  cut  down  to  heights  vary¬ 
ing  from  9  inches  to  12  or  14  inches  from  the  soil.  The  following  varieties 
are  thus  treated  :—Gainet,  Cossack,  Yellow  Dragon,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Nonpaiiel,  Meg  Merrilees,  Mrs.  Heale,  Peter  the  Great, 
Safranum,  Flamme  de  Punch,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  L’Incomparable,  Mabel 
Ward,  Lady  Hardinge,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chatelets,  Mrs.  Shipman, 
Golden  Empress,  Ciiterion,  Bronze  Dragon,  F.  A.  Davis,  Refulgence, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  M.  Delaux,  Beverley,  and  The  Bundles,  Fanny  Bou- 
charlat,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  John  Salter,  Alfred  Salter, 
M.  Henri  Jacotot,  and  Lord  Alcester.  These  measure  now  from  3  feet  to 
5  feet  from  the  soil  to  the  flowers. 

The  third  batch,  or  tallest  plants  that  are  required  for  the  back,  are 
cut  only  moderately,  just  shortening  behind  the  breiks  to  the  height  of 
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18  inches  or  2  feet.  These  inclule  Mdme.  C.  Audiguier  (which  needs 
cutting  low,  and  then  is  uncertain  for  grouping,  as  it  generally  runs  such 
a  height  before  showing  its  bui).  Jap  inaise,  Brronne  de  Frailly,  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Boule  d’Or,  Mons.  Astorg,  Bras  Rouge, 
Mrs.  Townsend,  Empress  (Anemone),  Duchess  of  Albany  (Jackson’s), 
Souvenir  d’Amsterdam,  Mdme.  Berthie  Rendatler,  Mr.  Bunn,  &c.  Toese 
varieties  are  of  taller  habit  and  run  up  higher  before  showing  the  flower 
bud,  the  heights  of  the  back  plants  in  the  group  ranging  from  5  feet  to 
fi  feet  ii  inches  from  the  top  of  the  pot  to  the  flowers. 

As  soon  as  the  cutting-down  is  finished  watering  is  performed  very 
carefully.  A  sprinkle  overhead  will  suffice  for  the  shortest  batches,  while 
the  others  will  take  more  water.  As  they  break  out  from  the  side  or  throw 
up  strong  shoots  from  the  bottom,  as  the  short  ones  sometimes  do,  they 
require  very  careful  attention,  thinning  the  shoots  out  to  the  required 
unmber,  leaving  from  three  to  six.  About  three  or  four  is  a  favourite 
number  w  ith  me.  I  do  not  like  more  than  that  number,  or  it  appears  too 
massive  for  one  colour. 

As  soon  as  they  have  fairly  started  again  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  inches 
the  plants  are  transferred  into  their  flowering  pots.  The  tallest  will  be 
ready  first  ;  this  will  be  about  the  last  week  in  June,  and  potting  is 
generally  finished  about  the  second  week  in  July.  They  are  then  placed 
out,  the  dwarfest  in  beds  as  before,  the  tallest  in  rows,  so  that  they  can  be 
tied  to  a  stretched  wire  fur  support.  They  are  placed  apart  as  widely  as 
space  will  admit,  which  is  about  6  or  8  inches  from  pot  to  pot, 
to^  allow  a  circulation  of  air  about  them.  The  pots  employed  are 
8-inch,  9-inch,  and  10-inch  pots,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plant  and  the  variety.  All  the  Queen  family  and  the  other  large- 
flowering  varieties  are  placed  in  10-inch  pots,  but  P^re  Delaux,  To  Kio, 
Tendresse,  Duchess  de  Gerolstein,  L’lle  des  Plaisirs,  and  other  smaller- 
flowering  varieties  which  are  essential  to  grouping  on  account  of  their 
habit  and  colour,  have  8  or  9-inch  pots. 

The  soil  employed  consists  of  two-thirds  good  mellow  yellow  loam  or 
the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  well  decayed,  and  about  a  third  of  cowdung  and 
leaf  mould  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand.  I  rub  the  turf  through 
a  coarse  sieve  of  about  an  inch  mesh,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  grubs 
and  worms,  and  the  manure  through  a  finer  sieve  of  about  a  quarter-inch 
mesh.  If  cow  manure  is  not  to  be  had  in  condition  I  use  horse  manure 
from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  with  a  few  half-inch  crushed  bones 
amongst  the  crocks  as  drainage.  At  all  times  when  they  are  in  small  pots 
or  in  their  flowering  pots,  I  use  weak  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  I  know  the 
roots  are  well  round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  To  these  two  points,  and  to  the 
very  careful  and  unremitting  attention  in  watering  at  all  times,  I  attribute 
the  healthy  and  abundant  foliage  I  obtain. 

Soot  and  cow  manure  are  chiefly  what  the  liquid  manure  is  chiefly 
made^  with,  besides  a  little  of  Clay's  Fertiliser  sometimes  as  a  top¬ 
dressing. 

The  dwarf  plants  are  tied  out  to  light  hazel  rods,  2  feet  6  inches  to 
3  feet  long,  using  a  stick  to  each  break.  For  the  taller  ones  I  use  stouter 
sticks,  using  one  only  to  each  plant,  but  cut  them  off  well  under  the 
flowers  and  tie^  a  piece  of  galvanised  wire  to  the  stem  to  support  the 
flower.  Ihis  gives  them  a  much  lighter  effect.  It  is  olSfensive  to  see 
flowers,  as  we  do  sometimes  in  groups  at  exhibitions,  bound  up  in  a  cruel 
way  to  great  unsightly  sticks.  The  effect  is  spoiled,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  is  lost. 

Toe  bud  that  I  take  is  the  one  that  shows  on  the  top  of  the  first  shoot, 
which  appears  about  a  month  after  transferring  the  plants  into  the  flower¬ 
ing  pot8--viz.,  the  second  or  third  week  in  August.  If  any  should  come 
blind  I  nip  out  the  top  back  to  a  side  shoot  and  let  the  plant  make  a  ter¬ 
minal  growth  and  take  that  bud.  It  makes  the  plant  taller  and  a  little 
later,  but  they  all  come  in  useful.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything 
more.  The  arrangement  of  colours  and  the  proper  form  and  slope  of 
groups  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  experience,  but  if  there  is  one  form  of 
showing  the  beauties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  more  than  another  it  is  when 
they  are  in  combination  one  with  the  other  ;  and,  although  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  advance,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  steady  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  style  of  the  groups  at  exhibitions  at  the  present  day 
as  compared  with  the  tall  and  unsightly  ones  of  a  few  years  ago,  an 
improyem^ent  traceable  to  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  various 
societies  in  the  shape  of  prizes  for  exhibits  in  this  natural  style.  The 
improvement  that  is  traceable  in  the  public  exhibitions  we  may  be  sure 
is  reflected  in  the  conservatory  at  home. — C.  Orchard. 

[The  group  represented  is  reduced  from  an  excellent  photograph  taken 
by  Messrs.  Russell  &  Sons,  Wimbledon,  in  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  conservatory 
at  Coombe  Leigh.  It  resembles  the  beautiful  first-prize  group  at  Kingston, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  gardener,  the  writer  of  the  above  practical 
notes,  except  that  no  Pompons  were  employed  at  Kingston.  The  plants 
were  remarkable  by  their  dwarf  habit,  rich  foliage,  and  fine  flowers.  In 
no  other  manner  of  exhibiting  can  so  many  varieties  be  shown  as  in 
groups,  and  the  plants  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  con'ervatory 
adornment.] 


LANE’S  PRINCE  ALBERT  APPLE. 

In  a  somewhat  extensive  collection  of  Apples  we  find  the  above- 
named  variety  one  of  the  best  and  surest  cropping  varieties  we  grow. 
Ihe  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  quality,  and  keeps  m  good  condition  until 
February.  In  comparison  with  several  other  well-known  Apples  the 
individual  fruits  are  considerably  heavier.  This  with  persons  who  grow 
Apples  for  sale  will  be  at  once  seen  to  be  a  most  important  advan’age 
in  lie  favour.  In  growth  it  has  a  tendercy  to  form  a  somewhat  drooping 
pyramidal  tree,  and  is  not  a  very  strong  grower.  Our  tree,  which  is  from 


sixteen  to  twenty  years  old  and  has  not  heen  severely  pruned  for  some 
years  now,  is  not  more  than  12  or  13  feet  in  height.  It  forms  fruit  spurs 
freely,  and  is  a  healthy-growing  variety.  It  blooms  several  days  later 
than  most  other  varieties  of  Apples,  which  doubtless  assists  it  very  much 
in  producing  more  regular  crops  of  fruit,  seeing  that  it  naturally  to  some 
extent  escapes  the  late  spring  frosts  which  so  frequently  cause  havoc  with 
Apple  blossom.  One  tree  is  worked  cn  the  Crab  stock,  and  is  growing  in 
a  fairly  sound  loamy  soil  resting  on  magnesian  limestone.  Those  of  your 
readers  who  have  not  this  variety  already  will,  I  feel  sure,  not  regret 
adding  it  to  their  collections.  It  is  necessary  to  get  the  true  variety,  as  I 
am  informed  on  good  authority  that  there  are  two  varieties  grown  under 
the  name  of  Prince  Albert.  —  H.  J.  ClAyton,  Grimston  Gardens, 
Tadcaster. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Horticultural  Club,  Covent  Garden  Hotel,  1,  Heniietta  Street,  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  and  despite  the  extremely  unfavourable  weather 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  It  was  generally  known  that 
the  new  bye-laws  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  were  to  be 
submitted  for  discussion  or  confirmation,  and  this  no  doubt  induced  many 
to  attend.  The  rules  had,  however,  been  very  carefully  prep''.red,  and  in 
consequence  they  needed  little  consideration,  being  carried  almost  unani¬ 
mously.  This  code  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Society  and  to 
rosarians  generally,  as  it  will  readily  admit  of  the  settlement  of  disputes 
that  may  arise  either  at  the  shows  of  the  National  Society  or  at  those  of 
societies  affiliated  to  it.  Another  very  important  part  of  toe  proceedings 
was  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  business,  when  the  much-respected 
Honorary  Secretary,  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Addiscombe,  Croydon,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Cuthell  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  S'^ciety 
with  a  handsome  regulator  clock  and  a  gold  half-chronometer  watch.  These 
valuable  presents  formed  a  very  fitting  and  graceful  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Mawley,  who  has  worked 
indefatigably  on  its  behalf  since  its  commencement. 

In  addition  to  the  Chairman,  Chas.  Hart,  E-q.,  Dorking;  the  Hon. 
Secretaries,  the  Rev.  II.  H.  D’Ombrain,  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley  ;  and  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  Haywood,  the  following  members  were 
present : — H.  Appleby,  Dorking  ;  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Exeter  ;  G.  Bunyard, 
Maidstone  ;  J.  Burrell,  Cambridge  ;  F.  Cant,  Colchester  ;  Captain  Christy, 
Sidmouth  ;  John  Cranston,  Hereford  ;  C.  E.  Cuthell,  Di  rking  ;  Rev.  T.  N. 
Flintofl,  Worcester  ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  Hitchin  ;  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sun- 
ningdale  ;  T.  Gravely,  Horsham;  C.  F.  Hore,  Beckenham;  J.  Jefferies, 
Cirencester ;  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin ;  G.  Paul,  Cheshunt ;  W.  Paul, 
Waltham  Cross;  F.  C.  Pawle,  Reigate  ;  J.  D.  Pawle,  Reigate  ;  G.W. 
Piper,  Uckfield  ;  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  Scole  ;  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning  ; 
J.  T.  Strange,  Reading ;  A.  Turner,  Slough  ;  H.  Wallis,  Brentwood  ; 
E.  Wilkins,  Sutton  ;  and  W.  H.  Williams,  Salisbury. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  commenced  at  4  P.M.  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley 
reading  the  notice  to  the  members.  The  Chairman  then  proposed  that  the 
minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  be  taken  as  read,  and  Mr.  D'Ombrain 
proceeded  to  read  the  new  bye-laws,  which  follow  : — 

Bye-law.?  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

1.  — That  this  Society  be  called  the  National  Rose  Society. 

2.  — That  this  Society  consist  of  Members  paying  Annual  Subscriptions  of 

£1  or  10s. 

3.  — That  the  Officers  of  the  Society  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents, 

Treasurer,  and  two  Secretaries,  to  be  elected  each  year  by  ballot  at  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  to  be  ex-officio  Members  of  all 
Committees. 

4.  — That  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  annually  in  December  to 

receive  the  Report  of  the  General  Committee,  to  pass  the  Accounts,  to 
elect  the  General  Committee  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  other  general  business. 

5.  — Notice  of  any  proposed  alteration  of  these  Bye-laws  must  be  given  in 

writing  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  General 
Meeting,  and  no  Bye-law  nor  Regulation  shall  be  altered  except  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

G. — That  the  General  Committee  consist  of  forty  Members  (exclusive  of  the 
Officers)  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society.  Half  the  IMembers  of  this  Committee  to  retire  each  year 
according  to  seniority,  but  to  he  eligible  for  re-election.  All  Local 
Secretaries  to  be  ex-officio  Members  of  this  Committee. 

7.  — That  the  General  Committee  meet  tvice  annually,  once  in  January  for 

the  purpose  of  electing  the  Executiye  Committee,  and  once  in  November 
for  making  arrangements  for  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society.  Special  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  may  be  called  on 
the  requisition  of  any  three  of  its  Members. 

8.  — That  the  Executive  Committee  consist  of  eighteen  Members  (exclusive 

of  the  Officers),  to  be  elected  each  year  in  January  by  the  General 
Committ^'e.  The  Executive  Committee  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Society.  Any  five  Members  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

9.  — That  Members  subscribing  £1  be  entitled  to  six  tickets,  and  those 

subscribing  10s.  to  three  tickets  admitting  to  the  Society’s  Exhibitions. 
That  all  Members  be  also  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  any  publications 
issued  by  the  Society  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  to  have  the  privilege 
of  exhibiting  at  the  Society’s  Exhibitions. 

10.  — That  Local  Rose  or  other  Horticultural  Societies  may,  subject  to  Bye¬ 

law  11,  become  affiliated  on  a  payment  of  an  affiliation  fee  of  IOk.  (id. 

11.  — That  no  Society  be  cons'dered  affiliated  until  such  affiliation  has 

received  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Ro.-e 
Society,  and  that  no  Society  offering  less  than  £15  in  prizes  for  Eosi  s 
be  entitled  to  become  affiliated. 

,  12. — That  Affiliated  Societies  have  the  privilege  of  offering  for  comp'tition 
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the  medals  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  which  medals  maybe  obtained 
for  this  purpose  at  the  following'  charges — viz.,  gold  medal  £2,  silver- 
gilt  medal  12s,,  silver  medal  10s.,  and  bronze  medal  .8s.  (id.  None  of 
these  medals  shall  be  awarded  by  an  Affiliated  Society  for  any  seedling 
Rose,  or  for  any  decoration,  or  vase  of  flowers. 

13. — That  the  Society’s  Regulations  for  Exhibitions  with  the  exception  of 
Regulations  1,  3,  9,  10, 11,  and  12  be  binding  on  all  Affiliated  Societies. 

Regulations  fou  Exhibitions. 

1.  — The  Society  shall  hold  one  Metropolitan  Show  in  each  year,  and 

Provincial  Sho'ws  when  practicable. 

2.  — No  Exhibition  of  Roses  held  by  this  Society,  or  by  any  Society 

affiliated  with  it,  shall  extend  over  more  than  one  day. 

3.  — Exhibitors  must  give  formal  notice  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  classes  in 

which  they  intend  to  compete  at  least  three  clear  days  before  an 
Exhibition  is  held.  Exhibitors  can  only  enter  in  one  division  in  the 
Schedule,  in  addition  to  the  extra  and  oj)en  classes. 

1. — Exhibitors  will  I’eceive  on  the  morning  of  the  Exhibition  cards  numbered 
in  order  to  distinguish  their  exhibits.  These  cards  must  be  placed  on 
or  in  front  of  the  stands  previous  to  their  being  examined  by  the 
Judges. 

5. — No  exhibitor  can  take  more  than  one  prize  in  any  class  unless  specially 
permitted  by  the  schedule,  neither  may  two  or  more  persons  exhibit 
from  the  same  garden,  nursery,  or  plant-house. 

(1. — The  following  Roses  which  are  bracketed  together  are  considered 
synonymous,  and  therefore  must  not  be  shown  in  the  same  stand.  For 
instance,  Marie  Finger  must  not  be  showm  in  the  same  stand  as  Eugenie 
Verdier : — 


rCharles  Lefebvre. 

Marguerite  Brassac. 
tPaul  Jamaiu. 
/Exposition  de  Brie. 

J  Ferdinand  de  Le-seps. 
j  Maurice  Bernardin. 
C.Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 
f  La  Rosiere. 

(  Prince  C.  de  Rohan, 
f  Comtesse  de  Choiseul. 
I  Marie  Rady, 
f  Chromatella. 

(  Cloth  of  Gold, 
f  Climbing  Devoniensis. 
i  Devoniensis. 


f  Baron  de  Bonstetten. 
\  Monsieur  Boncenne. 
f  Avocat  Duvivier. 

\  Mardchal  Vaillant. 
yEugdnie  Verdier. 

(  Marie  Finger, 
f  Duchesse  de  Caylus. 

( Penelope  Mayo, 
f  Adam. 

\  President. 

{Alba  Rosea. 
Josephine  Malton. 
Madame  Bravy. 
Madame  de  Sertot. 


7.  — All  Roses  exhibited  in  competition  must  be  from  plants  which  have 

been  grown  by  the  exhibitor  for  at  least  three  months. 

8.  — All  Roses  must  be  exhibited  as  cut  from  the  plants.  Artificial  aid  of  any 

and  every  kind  is  strictly  prohibited  with  the  exception  of  wire  or  other 
supports,  which  are  to  be  used  only  to  keep  the  blooms  erect. 

9.  — Under  exceptional  circumstances  any  three  Members  of  the  General 

Committee  have  power  either  before  or  after  the  decision  of  the  Judges 
has  been  given  to  declare  any  exhibit  disqualified ;  and  their  decision 
will  be  final. 

10.  — Subject  to  Regulation  9  the  decision  of  the  Judges  shall  be  final  ;  and 

they  shall  have  the  power  of  withholding  prizes  should  any  of  the 
exhibits  be  considered  unworthy. 

11.  — None  but  Members  of  the  National  Rose  Society  may  compete  at  any 

of  the  Society’s  exhibitions,  except  the  members  of  a  Provincial  Society 
on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Rose  Society  holding  an  Exhibition  in 
conjunction  therewith. 

12.  — No  Seedling  Rose  which  has  won  a  prize  at  an  exhibition  of  the  Society 

may  compete  in  the  class  for  new  Seedling  Roses  at  any  of  the  Society’s 
exhibitions. 

13.  — No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  as  an  amateur  who  habitually 

sells  Rose  plants  or  Rose  blooms,  nor  any  person  in  the  employ  of  a 
nurseryman.  Any  objection  raised  as  to  the  rightful  qualification  of  an 
exhibitor  shall  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  arbitration, 
and  their  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

Some  little  discussion  arose  concerning  regulation  8,  and  the  words 
“  or  other  supports  ”  were  inserted  after  the  word  “  wire,”  as  it  was 
thought  this  was  too  exclusive ;  on  the  other  hand,  several  considered 
that  the  introduction  of  these  words  would  leave  room  for  some  un¬ 
desirable  practices.  The  question  was  also  asked  whether,  as  blooms 
are  to  he  shown  as  cut  from  the  plants,  if  a  leaf  were  broken  afterwards  it 
might  be  placed  with  the  bloom  in  the  stand.  This  was  at  once  decided  in 
the  negative,  as  coming  under  the  same  head  as  added  foliage.  It  was 
then  proposed  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  that 
the  rules  be  adopted,  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  Mr.  D’Ombrain 
next  read  the  Annual  Report  as  follows  : — 


Report  of  the  Committee  for  1884. 

When  a  Society  is  pursuing  a  prosperous  career  a  certain  sameness  will 
generally  be  found  to  attach  to  the  reports  which  it  issues  from  year  to 
year.  The  Committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  do  not  therefore  expect 
to  impart  any  very  great  variety  to  the  short  statement  they  are  now  about 
to  make.  The  exhibitions  have  as  usual  been  in  every  way  successful,  the 
number  of  members  has  increased,  while  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
Society  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Rose  continues  unimpaired. 

In  one  respect  the  past  year  has  been  noteworthy.  The  Committee  have 
been  enabled  to  bring  to  a  successful  termination  and  to  publish  the  most 
important  work  they  have  yet  undertaken — viz.,  “  The  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Exhibition  and  Garden  Roses.”  The  former  edition  having  been  so  soon 
exhausted  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  print  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  copies  of  the  new  catalogue,  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  reprint¬ 
ing  at  an  early  date. 

A  long-felt  want  has  also  been  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  carefullv  pre¬ 
pared  list  of  Bye-laws  and  Regulations  which,  having  now  received  the 
approval  of  the  General  Meeting,  will  be  sent  to  all  the  Members  of  this 
Society  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 


Financial  Statement. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  Financial  Report  of  the 
Society  is  in  most  respects  satisfactory,  considering  that  three  exhibitions 
have  again  been  held,  and  that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  very  large  ex¬ 
penditure  incurred  through  issuing  the  new  catalogue  has  already  been 
defrayed.  The  balance  remaining  now  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands  is  £17  8s.  2d. 

Affiliated  Societies. — The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  announc¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  Rose  and  other  Societies 
affiliated  to  the  National  one,  these  Societies  now  amounting  to  twenty-five. 

Arrangements  for  1885. — The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
convinced  the  Committee  that  the  income  of  the  Society  is  not  as  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  admit  of  their  holding  three  shows  annually — that  is  to  say, 
if  they  are  to  undertake  any  other  work  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
the  Rose.  They  have  therefore  arranged  to  hold  during  1885  two  exhibitions 
only.  The  Metropolitan  Show  will  again  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  and  the  Provincial  Show  will  take  place  at 
Manchester  on  Saturday,  the  12th  July. 

Members’  Privileges. — Members  subscribing  £1  will  be  entitled  to  two 
private  view  tickets  and  also  to  four  transferable  tickets,  admitting  at  the 
same  time  as  the  general  public.  Those  subscribing  10s.  are  entitled  to  one 
private  view  ticket,  and  also  to  two  transferable  tickets.  Each  one  of  these 
tickets  will  be  available  at  either  of  the  Society’s  exhibitions. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  have  again  to  tender  their  best  thanks  for 
much  kind  co-operation  received  during  the  past  year.  To  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  kindly  extending  the  time  allotted  to 
Members  for  a  private  view  of  the  Roses  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition ; 
to  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  for  the  very  complete  arrange¬ 
ments  made  respectively  by  them  for  the  Manchester  and  Salisbury  Shows  ; 
and  especially  to  their  Local  Secretaries  for  their  kind  assistance  in  obtain¬ 
ing  new  members. 

Mr.  D’Ombrain  remarked  that,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  the  metro¬ 
politan  Exhibition  would  be  held  at  South  Kensington  ;  but  owing  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  relations  with  the 
Inventions  Exhibition  Committee,  this  could  not  be  certainly  determined. 
It  was  found  that  only  one  provincial  exhibition  could  be  held,  and  the 
choice  had  rested  between  Derby,  York,  and  Manchester  ;  but  as  difficulties 
had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  first-named  and  at  York  a  two-days 
show  was  required,  which  could  not  be  agreed  to,  the  only  suitable  offer 
was  from  Manchester,  at  which  town  the  show  would  take  place  on  the 
Saturday  following  the  London  exhibition.  This,  it  was  thought,  would 
prove  somewhat  early  for  the  northern  growers,  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  Ciuld  not  be  avoided.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Jefferies,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Report 
be  adopted,  printed,  and  circulated. 

The  financial  report  was  then  read  by  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Haywood  : — 


BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  THE  A'EAR  ENDING  30TII  NOVEMBER,  1S8I. 


RECEIPTS. 

£  s.  d 

Bal.ance  at  bankers  Nov.  30,  1883  6  8  U 

Subscriptions  (including  lor 

1885) .  279  18  6 

Donations  .  5  0  0 

Affiliation  fees  and  for  medals 

from  affiliated  .societies .  41  7  0 

From  Royal  Horticultural  Soc.  .  80  0  0 

From  Manchester  Botanical  and 

Horticultural  Society  .  KiO  0  0 

From  Salisbury .  .50  0  0 

For  prizes  from  T.  B.  Hall.  Esq. .  3  0  0 

ditto  C.  E.  Cuthell,Esq.  2  0  0 

ditto  G.  Frince,Esq .  5  0  0 


£575  14  3 

To  balance  .  •. .  17  8  2 


EXPENDITURE. 

£  s.  d 

Printing,  stationery,  .and  adver- 

ti.sing .  53  H  3 

Postage,  telegrams,  messengers, 

and  sundry  expenses .  23  1 

Secretary's  travelling  expenses 

to  arrange  shows .  0  17  <t 

Expenses  S.  Kensington  Show..  7  0  0 

ditto  Salisbury  Show .  3  7  (> 

ditto  Manchester  Show  .. ..  C  5  o 

Medals  .  6  5  5 

Ditto  for  provincial  societies....  36  0  lo 

Accountant .  5  5  0 

Prizes  South  Kensington  Show  103  15  0 

do.  Salisbury  Show . 101  10  0 

do.  Manchester  Show .  14,5  0  0 

Balance  at  bankers . .  17  8  2 


£.575  14 


This  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Mawley  remarked,  as  showing  that  the 
S  iciety  was  steadily  progressing,  that  the  subscriptions  received  each 
year  since  1878  were  as  follows  ; — 1878,  £213  4.?.  6d.;  1879,  £216  14s.  6d.; 
1880,  £239  15.?.  6d.  ;  1881,  £247  5s.  6d. ;  1882,  £273  9.?.  ;  1883,  £273  12.?.  ; 
and  1884,  £279  18,?.  6d.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Horticultural  Club  for 
the  use  of  their  rooms,  to  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  Chairman 
brought  the  ordinary  business  to  a  conclusion.  In  presenting  Mr.  Mawley 
with  the  watch  and  clock  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Cuthell  remarked  that 
£83  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose,  £54  of  which  was  expended  for 
the  watch,  and  that  the  members  had  thought  that  the  approaching  marriage 
of  Mr.  Mawley  rendered  the  time  an  opportune  one  for  conveying  to  him 
these  useful  presents,  that  would  serve  to  constantly  remind  him  of  his 
numerous  friends.  Mr.  D’Ombrain  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
assist  in  recognising  the  energy  and  assiduity  of  his  colleague,  who  had 
worked  very  hard  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  and  much  of  its  success 
was  due  to  his  efforts.  Mr.  Mawley  replied  in  a  few  appropriate  terms  to 
the  effect  that  he  greatly  appreciated  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  that  a 
good  deal  of  work  necessarily  fell  to  the  share  of  the  junior  Secretary  of  a 
large  society  like  the  National  Rose  Society  ;  but  that  so  heartily  had  hi 
been  supported  by  his  colleagues,  so  harmoniously  had  the  Committees 
worked  together,  and  so  much  had  he  become  interested  in  the  Society’s 
welfare,  that  he  had  been  quite  unconscious  until  now  that  he  had  been 
doing  anything  at  all  unusual  in  his  endeavours  to  forward  the  interests  of 
the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  concluded,  but  several  members  remained  to  the 
dinner,  which  took  place  early  in  the  evening. 


TABLE  DECORATIONS  FOR  CHRISTIMAS  DAY. 

We  have  several  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  and  we  cannot  give  a 
better  reply  than  is  furnished  by  the  following  chapter  in  the  work  on 
“  Floral  Decorations’’  by  Annie  Hassard,  to  which  we  have  previously  re¬ 
ferred  in  commendatory  term''. 
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“  This  is  a  day  on  which  friends  and  relations  hope  to  meet ;  therefore 
a  few  hints  on  floral  decorations  suitable  for  the  dinner-table  at  this 
season  will  nbt  be  out  of  place  here.  I  will,  therefore,  give  descriptions 
of  two  tables,  one  for  those  who  have  plenty  of  choice  flowers  from  which 
to  cut,  and  another  for  those  who  may  not  have  such  an  abundant  supply 
at  their  command,  or  who  do  not  care  to  go  to  much  expense  it  they  have 
to  ))urcha8e  them.  Table  No.  1  we  will  suppose  to  be  about  12  feet,  and 
table  No.  2  about  8  feet  long,  the  width  of  both  being  in  proportion  to 
their  length.  As  regards  the  decorations  which  I  shall  describe,  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  ends  of  the  table  be  rounded,  or  if  the  table  itself  be  oval, 
a  form,  indeed,  which  is  more  effective  than  a  table  with  square  ends. 
People  are  not,  however,  likely  to  change  their  tables  for  the  sake  of  floral 
decorations  ;  therefore  I  shall  at  once  turn  to  table  No.  1.  Down  the 
centre  I  should  put  three  March  stands,  with  trumpets  rising  out  of  the 
top  tazzas,  the  centre  stand  being  the  highest  by  some  inches  ;  round  the 
edge  of  the  bottom  dish  of  the  centre  stand  I  should  place  mixed  varieties 
of  Ferns,  and  four  fronds  of  a  golden  one,  reversed  so  as  to  show  the  gold 
side  ;  in  the  dish  I  should  put  four  large  Arum  blooms  and  four  bracts  of 
Poinsettia,  and  then  fill  in  with  white  Heaths,  Primulas,  and  similar 
flowers.  Close  to  the  glass  stem  which  supports  the  upper  dish  I  should 
place  three  large  bunches  of  Holly  berries,  and  up  the  stem  twine  a  spray 
of  a  small-leaved  Ivy.  Round  the  edge  of  the  upper  tazza  I  should  put 
fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern  to  droop  gracefully  over,  and  through  them 
mix  some  blooms  of  scarlet  and  white  Lapageria,  say  two  of  each.  I 
should  next  place  in  the  dish  four  blooms  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  four 
sprigs  of  scarlet  Bouv.ardias,  and  two  of  Holly  berries,  the  latter  to  rise 
above  the  other  flowers,  close  to  the  base  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  trumpet 
itself  I  should  finish  off  with  Roman  Hyacinths,  scarlet  Begonias,  one 
small  sprig  of  Holly,  and  Maidenhair  Fern.  Through  the  flowers  in  the 
two  tazzas,  large  fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  wave  lightly  over  them,  and  from  the  trumpet  I  should  bring  down  four 
long  sprays  of  Lygodium  scandens  to  trail  out  on  the  tablecloth. 

“  The  two  end  stands  I  would  arrange  in  much  the  same  style,  using, 
say,  in  place  of  the  Poinsettias,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  Camellias  in 
place  of  the  Arums  ;  in  the  second  tier  I  would  substitute  Azaleas  for  the 
Bucharises,  and  let  the  trumpets  be  filled  with  scarlet  Begonias  and  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  Round  the  edge  of  the  lower  tazza  some  leaves  of  the 
variegated  Ivy  can  be  laid  out  on  the  Ferns,  here  and  there,  with  good 
effect,  and  plenty  of  Maidenhair  Fern  should  be  mixed  through  the 
flowers.  Between  the  centre-piece  and  the  ends  stand  two  well-grown 
plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  which  should  be  dropped  into  ornamental 
china  pots,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  covered  with  Lycopodium. 
Opposite  each  guest  I  should  place,  in  a  specimen  glass,  a  buttonhole 
bouquet  made  of  flowers  that  will  look  well  at  night.  Floating  on  the 
water,  in  the  finger-glasses,  I  would  put  three  leaves  of  the  Oak-leaved 
Geranium  called  Lady  Plymouth,  the  centre  of  each  being  pierced  by 
the  stem  of  a  pip  of  a  double  scarlet  Pelargonium,  so  as  to  allow  one 
flower  to  rest  on  each  leaf. 

“  So  much  for  the  floral  part  ;  let  us  now  turn  to  the  fruit.  Such  a 
table  as  has  just  been  described  will  require  a  good  many  stands  of  fruit — 
probably  ten.  At  the  top  I  would  put  a  handsome  Melon,  at  the  bottom 
a  Pine,  with  a  few  sprigs  of  Holly  berries  arranged  round  the  base  of  both 
the  Melon  and  the  Pine  to  indicate  the  season.  Grouped  round  the  centre¬ 
piece  four  glass  baskets  of  Grapes,  two  light  and  two  dark,  would  look 
well.  There  are  now  four  more  stands  to  be  employed,  and  these  I  should 
have  also  of  glass,  of  a  flat  oval  shape,  and  filled  with  Apples,  Pears,  Wal¬ 
nuts,  and  Filberts,  the  Nuts  and  the  Pears  and  Apples  being  placed 
opposite  each  other.  Any  vacant  places  on  the  table  may  then  be  filled  in 
with  smaller  dishes  containing  crystallised  fruits,  ice,  sugar,  or  anything 
else  that  may  be  desired. 

“  As  respects  table  No.  2,  a  stand  similar  in  shape  to  that  described  for 
table  No.  1  would  look  well  in  the  centre.  A  different  one  might  be  used, 
but  a  March  stand  is  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house  where 
floral  arrangement  of  any  description  receives  attention.  Round  the  edge 
of  the  bottom  dish  should  be  placed  some  fresh  Fern  fronds  (hardy  kinds), 
and  on  these  might  be  rested  some  leaves  of  golden  and  silver  varieties  of 
'Ivy  ;  the  dish  should  then  be  filled  in  with  white  Chrysanthemums, 
scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Laurustinus,  Holly  berries,  Arbutus  berries,  white 
Lilac,  and  a  few  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  whilst  up  the  glass  stem 
might  be  twisted  a  spray  of  variegated  Ivy.  Then  from  the  edge  of  the 
second  tier  might  be  drooped  some  long  sprays  of  Selaginella  denticulata, 
and  in  the  tazza  itself  be  arranged  some  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Jonquils, 
or  any  other  scarlet  or  white  flowers  that  may  be  at  hand,  and  a  few 
fronds  of  Maidenhair.  Round  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet  should  be  put 
some  Selaginella,  finishing  off  with  a  few  light-looking  scarlet  and  white 
flowers.  Ferns,  and  Grasses,  and  two  or  three  leaves  of  Pampas  Grass, 
placed  outwards  in  a  graceful  wavy  manner.  Round  this  centre  stand 
should  be  arranged  eight  specimen  glasses,  four  of  the  usual  height,  and 
four  rather  shorter  ;  these  should  be  filled  with  flowers  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  centre-piece.  At  the  top  and  bottom,  where,  in  the  larger 
table,  the  two  other  stands  would  be,  two  well-berried  plants  of  Solanum 
Capsicastrum  should  be  placed,  the  rough  pots  being  dropped  into  more 
ornamental  ones,  fresh  moss  placed  over  the  soil,  and  three  pods  of  Iris 
foetidissima  pricked  into  each.  Sjme  white  and  black  Grapes  should  be 
put  at  the  top  of  the  tables,  and  Apples  at  the  bottom.  Pears,  Nuts. 
Medlars,  &c.,  or  any  other  fruit  it  may  seem  desirable  to  add,  can  be  then 
placed  at  the  side,  but  its  selection  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
•others.” 


Danish  Forests. — M.  Hansen-Blangsted  contributes  to  L' Exploration 
an  interesting  article  on  the  struggle  between  trees  in  the  Danish  forests. 


The  chief  ombatants  are  the  Beech  and  the  Birch,  the  former  being 
ever3"where  successful  in  its  invasions.  The  paper  refers  especially  to  the 
district  of  Silkeborg  in  the  heart  of  Jutland.  Foresrs  composed  wholly  of 
Birch  are  now  only  found  in  st'erile  sandy  tracts  ;  everywhere  else  the 
trees  are  mixed,  and  wherever  the  soil  is  favourable  the  Beech  rapidly 
drives  out  the  Birch.  The  alter  loses  its  branches  at  the  touch  of  the 
Beech,  and  devot.js  all  its  strength  to  its  upper  part,  where  it  towers 
above  the  Beech.  It  may  live  long  in  this  way,  but  it  succumbs  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  fight— of  old  age  if  of  nothing  else,  for  the  Birch  in 
Denmark  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Beech.  The  writer  believes  that 
light  is  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  for  it  has  a  greater 
development  of  its  branches  than  the  Birch,  which  is  more  open,  and  thus 
alio  ws  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  pass  through  to  the  soil  below,  while  the 
tufted  bushy  top  of  the  Beech  retains  them,  and  thus  preserves  a  deep 
shade  at  its  base.  Hardly  any  young  plants  can  grow  under  the  Beech 
except  its  own  shoots  ;  and  while  the  Beech  can  flourish  under  the  shade 
of  the  Birch,  the  latter  dies  immediately  under  the  Beech.  The  Birch 
has  only  been  saved  from  total  extermination  by  the  facts  that  it  had 
possession  of  the  Danish  forests  long  before  the  Beech  ever  reached  that 
country,  and  that  certain  districts  are  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
latter.  But  wherever  the  soil  has  been  enriched  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Birch  the  battle  begins.  The  Birch  still  flourishes  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  and  other  marshy  places,  where  its  enemy  cannot 
exist.  In  the  same  way  in  the  forests  of  Zeeland  the  Fir  forests  are  dis¬ 
appearing  before  the  Beech.  Left  to  themselves  the  Firs  are  soon 
replaced  by  the  Beech.  The  struggle  between  the  latter  and  the  Oak  is 
longer  and  more  stubborn,  for  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the  Oak  are 
thicker,  and  offer  much  resistance  to  the  passage  of  light.  The  Oak  also 
has  great  longevity,  but  sooner  or  later  it,  too,  succumbs,  becau=e  it 
cannot  develope  in  the  shadow  of  the  Beech.  The  earliest  forests  of 
Denmark  were  mainly  composed  of  Aspens,  with  which  the  Birch  was 
apparently  associated ;  gradually  the  soil  was  raised  and  the  climate  grew 
milder  ;  then  the  Fir  grew  and  formed  large  forests.  This  tree  ruled  for 
centuries,  and  then  ceded  the  first  place  to  the  Holm  Oak,  which  is  now 
giving  way  to  the  Beech.  Aspen,  Birch,  Fir,  Oak,  and  Beech  appear  to 
be  the  steps  in  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  amoag  the 
fore-t  trees  of  Denmark.— (NflfMre.) 


MILDEW  ON  ROSES. 

Mr.  Bardney’s  letter  on  mildew  (page  527)  opens  what  is  to  me  an 
entirely  new  experience  as  to  the  comparative  freedom  of  Roses  from  this 
complaint  in  heavy  and  light  soils,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  some  who 
have  had  more  varied  experience  than  I  in  Roses  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  would  favour  us  with  their  opinion. 

I  have  had  some  thirty  years’  experience  in  Rose-growing  on  a  very 
heavy  clay,  and  with,  possibly,  the  lowest  rainfall  in  England;  and  I 
have  constantly  observed  that,  whether  the  season  be  wet  or  dry,  I  seem 
to  have  far  less  of  this  fungus  than  my  neighbours  ;  nay,  in  purchasing 
Roses  from  the  best  growers  in  England  to  fill  up  gaps,  I  have  seen  in  the 
few  score  purchased  more  mildew  than  I  could  find  in  the  whole  of  my 
rosery. 

This  year  the  Journal  has  had  many  complaints  and  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  I  have  seen  other  Rose  grounds  grey  with  fungus,  while  I 
could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  varieties  which  have  been 
attacked,  except  perhaps  a  spot  here  and  there,  and  the  worst  have  had 
half  a  dozen  leaves  affected,  or,  say,  a  dozen  in  the  case  of  large  bushes 
of  Madame  G.  Luizet,  nor  have  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  apply  a  remedy. 
Doubtless  some  of  your  readers  have  seen  many  gardens  both  in  light 
and  heavy  soils  this  year,  and  we  shall  all,  I  think,  be  glad  to  know  the 
result  of  their  inspection.  In  wet  seasons  I  have  more  mildew  than  in  the 
last,  but  even  then  it  was  not  so  bad  as  with  my  neighbours.  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  attribute  the  exemption  of  some  soils  and  the  liability  of  others 
to  some  at  present  unknown  chemical  constituent  in  the  soil,  especially 
as  I  have  heard  of  one  case  where,  without  any  visible  reason,  one  half  of 
a  garden  was  covered  with  mildew  and  another  free. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  my  treatment  of  my  Roses  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  my  good  fortune  in  seasons  like  the  past.  I  have  fortunately 
a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  pond  water,  and  my  garden  has  been 
not  watered  but  soaked  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  drought ;  no 
light  business  with  some  1500  Roses,  but  well  worth  the  trouble.  I  do  not 
think  ordinary  watering  does  much  good,  but,  after  all,  this  will  not  account 
for  the  result  in  wet  seasons.  The  clay  is  well  drained  of  course. — 
Duckwing. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS. 

Attention  has  been  previously  called  to  the  havoc  which  has  been 
going  on  for  so  many  years  in  the  forests  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
but  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for  returning  to  a  subject  which  must 
speedily  compel  the  hearing  now  too  generally  denied.  The  chief  seat  of 
the  destruction  is  at  present  in  the  United  States,  w'here  it  has  been  long 
progressing  at  a  rate  which  has  often  excited  the  fears  even  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  it.  But  some  facts  and  figures  just  published  in  an  American 
journal  are  of  a  kind  which,  combined  with  the  manner  of  their  state¬ 
ment,  should  surely  have  power  to  do  more  than  raise  an  incredulous 
eyebrow.  It  is  said  that  “  the  lumber  industry  will,  in  all  probability,  in 
the  course  of  ten  years  or  so,  be  transferred  from  the  northern  lake  region 
to  the  south.”  Few  persons  will  realise  all  that  this  matter-of-facc 
announcement  implies  ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  a  comprehensive  admission 
of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  the  lumbermen’s  practices.  It 
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means  this  :  that  the  twenty  years,  which  a  short  time  since  was  the 
period  allowed  by  the  Lumbermen’s  Exchange  in  Chicago  “for  the 
exhaustion  of  the  Pine  forests  of  their  district,’’  formed  an  unnecessarily 
liberal  estimate.  The  statement  means,  moreover,  that  when  the  146,000 
hands  now  engaged  in  the  business  have  felled  the  last  tree  in  the 
northern  territory,  they  will  be  by  no  means  content  with  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  their  work.  “  The  magnificent  pineries  of  Michigan  and  other 
States  in  the  lake  region  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  axe  ;  but  the 
whole  south  is  a  forest  region,  and  when  the  northern  lumber  supply  fails 
the  great  saw-mills  will  be  removed  to  the  southern  forests,  and  these 
will  become  the  new  centres  of  the  industry.”  There  is  a  savour  almost 
of  ( brutality  about  this  bare  summary  of  the  situation.  No  touch  of 
regret^softens  either  record  or  forecast ;  and  that  the  latter  will  in  due 
course  be  justified,  there  seems  unhappily  little  reason  to  doubt.  During 


Fig.  93. — Agave  geminiflora  (Bonapartea  jancea). 


seven  months  of  the  year  200,000  feet  of  lumber  are  daily  sawn  into 
planks  in  one  mill  in  Ottawa,  and  there  are  over  25,000  such  establish¬ 
ments  at  work  in  the  country.  It  is  obvious  that  not  even  the  majestic 
areas  of  the  American  forests  can  long  stand  before  such  a  terribly 
destructive  force,  exercised  without  judgment,  and  succeeded  by  no 
system  that  makes  practical  restitution  to  the  soil.  Of  the  results  of  this 
wholesale  denudation  there  are  already  abundant  signs.  In  the  States 
chiefly  affected,  the  volume  of  many  of  the  tri  butary  streams  is  lessened, 
draughts  are  frequent,  and  the  productive  qualities  of  the  neighbouring 
farms  seriously  impaired.  It  was  observed  by  Humboldt  that  in  the 
tropical  regions  an  immense  variety  of  trees  live  separately  or  “  un- 
socially  ;  ”  and  it  is  clear  that,  owing  to  the  immediate  benefit  reaped 
from  them,  trees  thus  situated  are  more  jealously  conserved  than  their 
woodland  brethren.  It  is  the  province  of  forests  beneficently  to  modify 
the  climate  of  the  adjacent  plains,  in  the  cultivated  enclosures  of  which 
their  loss  is  the  most  appreciable.  Of  the  succour  thus  afforded  there  is, 
however,  little  general  recognition — unless,  indeed,  by  the  forestry 
officers  appointed  by  the  Governments  who  systematicaUy  evade  their 
representations. 


Many  portions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  has  been  found,  are  also, 
in  their  turn,  suffering  from  the  multitude  of  “  clearings  ”  made  by  the 
early  settlers,  whose  crude  efforts  may  to  some  extent  be  condoned  by  the 
exigencies  of  their  position.  Even  now,  however,  many  colonial  areas  of 
cultivation — of  which  rather  boastful  accounts  are  given — are  annually 
extended  by  the  unconsidered  destruction  of  the  forests  on  which  much 
of  their  ultimate  fruitfulness  must  depend.  The  “progress”  of  Florida 
has  of  late  years  been  remarkable.  This  State  contained  in  1860  only 
6586  farms  :  a  number  which  had  risen  to  23,438  in  1880.  We  are  toll 
that  this  indicates  a  large  influx  of  farmers  from  other  States  ;  but  it 
also  “  indicates  ”  a  wide  levelling  of  the  forests  of  Oak  and  Cedar,  Pine 
and  Hickory,  for  which  Florida  was  once  famous.  The  Pampas  of  South 
America  are  also  gradually  falling  under  cultivation,  and  are  here  and 
there  covered  with  crops  of  Wheat  and  Maize.  Their  permanent  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  however,  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
bordering  forests  :  a  fact  of  which  the  Argentine  Government  appears  to 
be  quite  exceptionally  conscious.  In  Canada,  on  the  contrary,  the  long 
indifference  of  the  authorities  to  an  average  annual  production  of  no  less 
than  2,600  000,000  feet  of  lumber  (broad  measure)  has  been  at  last 
compelled  to  give  place  to  anxiety  ;  and  the  Dominion  Government  is 
now  reserving  large  “  blocks”  of  forest  at  the  base  of  the  Rock  Mountains, 
lest  the  injury  to  the  climate  should  become  irreparable.  From  an 
interesting  paper  contributed  by  Sir  George  Bird  wood  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Indian  section  of  the  Forestry  Exhibition,  it  is  apparent  that  east 
and  west  there  has  been  a  singular  community  of  official  apathy  upon 
this  subject.  Of  Afghanistan  the  writer  declares  that  “a  once  fertile  and 
wealthy  country  has  thus  been  converted  into  an  inhospitable  desert.” 
The  Forest  Department  of  India  has  happily  been  able  to  arrest,  and  in 
some  degree  repair,  the  ravages  which  up  to  some  forty  years  ago  had 
been  going  on  for  centuries  in  the  forests  of  India  and  Burma.  The 
whole  of  Central  Asia  has  more  or  less  suffered  from  similar  causes. — 
(St  James's  Gazette.') 


AG-AYE  GEMINIFLORA  (Bonapartea  juncea). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  important  genus  Agave,  and  it 
is  very  distinct  from  every  other  species.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  illustration  it  has  a  short  thick  trunk,  which  bears  a  crown 
of  very  numerous  narrow  linear  recurving  leaves.  From  the  centre  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  tall  stout  flower-stem,  which,  when  seeds  have  been  matured, 
closes  the  career  of  every  individual,  this  species  being  what  is  termed 
moaocarpic,  or  fruit-producing  once  only  in  a  lifetime.  Fine  specimens 
have  from  200  to  300  leaves  14  or  2  feet  long.  They  are  convex  on  both 
surfaces,  deep  green  in  colour,  with  threads  splitting  away  more  or  less 
from  the  two  edges,  and  are  flexible  and  without  teeth.  The  flower  stem 
may  reach  a  height  of  24  feet,  but  usually  in  cultivation  it  is  from  6  feet 
to  perhaps  10  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  in  pairs,  very  close  together,  and 
with  open  blossoms  the  inflorescence  is  from  6  to  8  inches  through.  The 
flowers  are  about  14  inch  long,  of  yellowish  green  colour,  with  long 
protruding  stamens.  The  plant  flowered  first  in  1815  in  the  garden  of 
Count  von  Litta  near  Milan,  and  in  his  honour  the  name  Littsea  gemini¬ 
flora  was  given  by  Tagliabue.  It  has  also  been  called  Bonapartea  juncea 
and  B.  flagelliformis,  and  has  been  referred  as  well,  without  ground  of 
course,  to  Yucca  and  Dracmna,  with  the  specific  name  Boscii  in  both 
cases.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  has,  or  had,  a  hybrid  between  this  and  A. 
densiflora,  which  he  calls  A.  Taylori.  It  is  most  like  the  present  plant’ 
though  very  distinct  in  character. 

A.  geminiflora  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  Its  culture  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  It  requires  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  loamy  soil  is  the  best, 
though  it  is  not  particular  as  to  what  it  is  grown  in.  With  the  loam  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  mix  broken  bricks  as  well  as  sand,  so  as  to  afford 
free  drainage.  There  is  no  danger  of  harm  from  too  much  water  if  the 
drainage  is  good,  and  perhaps  the  only  thing  to  guard  against  is  starva¬ 
tion,  which  causes  the  plant  to  flower  prematurely  and  its  loss  in  con¬ 
sequence,  though  usually  it  lasts  many  years.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  it  produces  very  freely. — R.  Irwin  Lynch. 

[The  engraving  (fig.  93)  has  been  prepared  from  a  photograph  for¬ 
warded  to  us  by  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  Djwlais  House,  Dowlais,  Glamorgan¬ 
shire,  with  whom  a  plant  has  flowered  this  season.  He  gives  the  following 
particulars  : — The  plant  came  from  Belgium  in  1870,  so  that  it  is  of  good 
age.  It  began  to  throw  up  the  flower  stem  about  June,  and  attained  a 
height  from  the  base  of  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the  flower  stem  of  9  feet 
6  inches.J 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  (SOUTHERN  SECTION)  CARNATION 

AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETIES. 

In  consequence  of  the  decision  arrived  at  at  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  above  Societies,  as  recorded  last  week,  that  rules  be  adopted  for  their 
governance,  and  the  ratification  of  the  resolutions  pertaining  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  officers,  including  a  Treasurer  and  one  Secretary  (Mr.  James  Douglas), 
we  are  informed  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  has  signified  his  intention  of  retaining 
he  books  and  moneys  of  the  Societies,  and  also  of  appealing  to  several 
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members  wbo  did  not  attend  the  meeting  to  continue  the  payment  of  their 
subscriptions  to  him  as  usual.  But  although  this  information  has  been 
conveyed  to  us,  we  dre  reluctant  to  admit  its  accuracy,  and  more  especially 
since  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  draught  rules  and 
making  suggestions  that  were  adopted  in  perfecting  them,  Mr.  Dodwell 
admitted  in  a  very  practical  manner  the  validity  of  the  votes  that  had  been 
previously  recorded. 

The  late  senior  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  two  Societies  was  quite 
justided  in  refusing  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  meeting  held  in  October, 
where  the  resolutions  recommending  the  changes  were  adopted,  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  of  the  members  h.ad  not  been  apprised  of  that 
meeting  and  its  objects ;  and  he  was  consequently  equally  justified  in 
securing  as  many  adherents  as  possible  to  his  view  of  the  case.  Not  the 
slightest  objection  was  made  to  the  action  he  took  in  securing  all  the  votes 
he  could  obtain  for  gaining  a  decision  in  his  favour  at  the  meeting  held 
last  week  ;  but  since  he  failed  in  his  object,  and  acquiesced  in  the  decision 
of  the  majority  by  taking  part  in  framing  the  rules,  he  cannot  either 
with  propriety  or  consistency  t  pursue  any  such  course  as  that  above 
suggested.  After  he  failed  in  his  object  it  was  open  to  him  to  retire  from 
the  meeting,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  permitted  himself  to  act  as  a  member 
of  the  special  Committee,and  as  such  he  advanced  propositions  and  voted, thus 
recognising  in  the  most  formal  manner  the  authority  of  that  meeting  to  pass, 
beyond  question,  the  resolutions  that  had  just  been  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Whether  the  October  meeting  was  informal  or  not,  no  rules  were  certainly 
infringed  ;  while  precedent  was  entirely  in  its  favour,  as  the  Committee  had 
full  power  to  act,  and  had  always  acted  as  the  sole  directorate  of  the 
Societies.  The  absence  of  rules  that  gave  that  power  may  have  been  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  the  error  is  now  rectified.  Nor  can  it  be  contended  that  the  last 
formal  and  authoritative  decision  has  been  the  result  of  hasty  action.  The 
whole  circumstances  have  been  before  the  members  for  nearly  two  months, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  exertions  of  an  untiringly  active 
ex-official  of  the  Societies  the  disputed  rules  have  been  adopted  with  emenda¬ 
tions  suggested  by  Mr.  Dodwell  and  his  supporters  at  the  general  meeting. 

By  that  decision  no_  members  who  accepted  it,  as  did  all  who  were 
present  by  acting  under  it,  can,  so  long  as  they  continue  members  of  the 
Societies,  take  any  action  inimical  to  the  interests  of  either  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  nor  place  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  regular  trans¬ 
action  of  business,  without  laying  themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  disloyalty 
and  placing  themselves  in  a  position  that  is  quite  indefensible.'  As  to  the 
retention  of  property,  of  which  Mr.  Dodwell  announced  his  intention  at  the 
meeting  and  thereby  merited  a  rebuke  from  the  Chairman,  that  is  a  matter 
that  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
many  persons  could  be  found  to  act  so  rashly  as  to  make  payments  to  the 
Societies  otherwise  than  through  the  officers  properly  qualified  to  receive 
them,  as  by  doing  so  they  would  place  the  receiver  in  an  unfortunate  and 
uneviable  position.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  ill-considered  action  on  the 
part  of  anyone  will  lead  to  further  difficulties  now  that  rules  have  been 
made  and  ratified  for  their  avoidance,  but  that  wise  counsels  will  prevail 
and  harmony  will  be  restored  in  the  cause  of  mutual  goodwill  and  the 
interests  and  well-being  of  the  Societies,  which  none  but  their  enemies  can 
desire  to  see  in  other  than  a  flourishing  condition. 

And,  after  all,  what  reasonable  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  formulation 
of  rules  that  are  equally  fair  to  all  ?  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  can 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  except  by  persons  who  desire  privileges  that  are 
not  accorded  to  others,  and  such  persons  are  happily  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
phenomenal.  It  is  true  organisations  of  individuals  may  work  for  a  common 
object  without  rules  for  guidance  when  mutual  trust  is  firmly  established 
amongst  them  that  no  one  of  the  number  would  think  of  doing  anything 
not  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  entire  body.  But  when  differences 
arise  of  whatever  nature,  and  conflicting  views  are  tenaciously  held,  rules 
become  imperative.  They  have  been  found  necessary  for  the  governance  of 
the  National  Rose  Society,  and  are  certainly  not  less  needful  for  the  Socie¬ 
ties  under  discussion ;  indeed,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  a  national 
society  without  rules  may  almost  be  described  as  a  national  anomaly. 

But  Mr.  Dodwell  has  made  no  secret  that  the  rules  are  distasteful  to 
him  because  it  has  been  determined  to  hive  only  one  Secretary  instead  of 
two,  and  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  elected.  It  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend 
that  the  Committee  had  good  reasons  for  recommending  the  change  apart 
from  any  personal  consideration  whatever,  except  that  of  personal  fitness  for 
the  office.  So  long  as  the  two  Secretaries  practically  resided  in  London 
and  could  consult  together  without  inconvenience,  business  could  be 
transacted  without  any  material  difficulty ;  but  when  circumstances  placed 
them  seventy  miles  apart  the  dual  control  has  been  admitted  by  Mr. 
Do  1  well  to  be  irksome,  and  it  was  not  advantageous  to  continue  it.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  exhibitions  of  the  southern  section  of  the  Societies  may  be  held  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  London  is  the  proper  place  for  the  head-quarters, 
and  there  cannot  be  many  persons  who  regard  the  matter  solely  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  which  can  hardly  be  the  wrong  one,  who  will 
not  perceive  that  where  the  head-quai  t-rs  are  th  ro  the  officers 
should  be  also.  That  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  matter;  but  there 
is  another  element  in  the  case.  All  who  know  the  late  senior  Secretary 
are  fully  aware  that  he  is  very  far  from  enjoying  the  good  health  his  friends 
desire  to  see.  He  has  confessedly  attended  meetings  when  not  in  a  fit 
stito  tobe  present;  indeed,  at  the  meeting  of  last  week,  when  he  rose  to 
.‘^peak  he  was  some  moments  before  he  could  do  so.  His  first  words  were 
that  he  was  quite  unfit  to  be  present,”  and  the  Chairman  and  members,  in 
sympathetic  unanimity,  invited  him  to  resume  his  seat  and  therefrom 
j  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  if 

Mr  Dodwell  desires  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  Societies  for  which  he 
professes  such  great  regard,  he  can,  when  his  health  permits,  take  part  as  an 
ex-officio^  member  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  and  he  knows  he 
iv  ill  receive  all  the  re.sp  ct  that  is  due  to  him  from  the  members  ;  but  if,  on 
he  contrary,  he  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  pursue  the  course  he  announced  at 
he  meeting,  there  can  only  be  one  result,  and  that  result  we  have  no  desire 
o  see. 


THE  INSECT  FOES  OF  THE  ROSE. 

I  REGRET  that  I  can  identify  at  this  mommt  the  grub  referred  to  by 
Y.  B.  A.  Z.”  as  infesting  the  bu  is  of  the  Rise.  T  may  be  the  larva  of 


a  weevil  as  he  suggests  ;  it  might  be,  however,  that  of  a  fly.  We  have 
an  example  of  an  injurious  fly  larva  in  that  of  Trypetra  continua,  which 
is  found  at  times  lying  concealed  in  the  fruit  of  the  Rose,  the  result 
being  that  it  crumbles  to  dust  after  the  seeds  have  been  eaten  up  by  the 
insect.  The  list  of  species  affecting  the  Rose  is  a  long  one,  far  longer 
than  indicated  by  the  recent  correspondence  ;  but  then  no  horticulturist 
through  personal  observation  is  likely  to  come  across  all  the  insects  which 
have  been  reported  as  Rose  enemies,  so  much  depends  upon  seasons  and 
localities.  Some  of  the  specially  annoying  foes  of  the  Rose  belong  to 
the  moth  tribe.  Most  persons  know  the  Rose-leaf  roller,  Argyrotoza  Bergman- 
iana,  the  larva  of  which  haunts  the  flower  heads,  twisting  round  the  young 
blooms  with  the  leaves  around  them,  and  for  which  when  seen  there  is 
no  remedy  except  cutting  away  the  shoots  attached.  A  somewhat  similar 
method  is  pursued  by  the  larva  or  caterpillar  of  the  brown  clock  (Spelo- 
nota  aquana),  a  less  abundant  species.  These  larvm  are  at  once  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  grubs  of  beetles  and  flies  by  their  cylindrical  bodies 
and  the  possession  of  legs  and  claspers.  One  of  the  correspondents  of 
this  Journal  reported  last  year  that  his  Roses  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
twigs  from  a  species  of  beetle  which  turned  out  to  be  the  familiar  Pea 
weevil,  Sitones  lineata.  This  probably  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional 
instance. — Entomologist. 


DUNFERMLINE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Dunfermline  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  in  St.  Margaret’s  Hall  on  Satnrday  the  Gth  inst.,  and  was 
undoubtedly  from  every  point  of  view  the  best  which  the  Society  has  yet 
held.  Owing  to  the  stormy  nature  of  the  day  the  attendance  of  visitors  was 
much  less  than  the  merits  of  the  Show  deserved,  and  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  Committee  deserve  every  encouragement  and  support  in  their  spirited 
efforts  to  bring  together  such  rich  floral  display  as  was  provided  on  the 
occasion,  more  especially  as  this  is  one  of  very  few,  if  not  the  only  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society,  as  yet  established  in  Scotland,  and  as  such  entitled  to 
special  support. 

In  the  number  of  exhibitors  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  as  well  as 
in  quantity  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  staged  for  competition,  while  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  both  plants  and  cut  blooms,  as  compared  with 
former  years,  was  so  marked  as  to  be  the  subject  of  general  comment,  and 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  growers,  gardeners  and  amateurs  alike. 
Besides  the  departments  of  plants  and  cut  blooms  for  competition,  several 
handsome  groups  were  contributed  for  exhibition  only.  Notable  among 
these  was  a  large  and  representative  group  of  cut  blooms  from  Johu  Reed, 
Esq.,  Old  Clock  House,  Winchmore  Hill,  Enfield,  embracing  all  the  different 
sections.  Owing  to  a  want  of  proper  staging  conveniences  this  admirable 
collection  was  not  displayed  to  such  good  effect  as  it  might  have  been. 
From  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  were  some  splendid  blooms.  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  and  Antonelli  among  the  incurved  being  particu¬ 
lar!  v  good. 

The  source  of  greatest  attraction  among  the  cut  blooms  was  decidedly 
the  grand  box  of  eighteen  contributed  by  Mr.  William  Comfort,  Knowle 
Hall,  Birmingham,  each  bloom  being  remarkable  for  size,  build,  and  finish. 
This  formed  by  far  the  best  stand  of  specimen  blooms  which  has  yet  been 
staged  at  this  Show,  and  was  deservedly  admired  of  all.  Unfortunately 
through  some  oversight  they  were  staged  without  names,  thereby  causing 
much  disappointment  to  many  anxious  inquirers.  Mr.  Campbell,  Pilmuir 
Street  Vineries,  exhibited  an  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  pleasing  diversity  in 
the  profusion  of  colour  around.  In  the  class  for  six  plants  in  pots  the 
competition  was  very  close,  Mr.  J.  Grahame,  gardener  toW.  &  J.  McLaren,  Esq., 
securing  first  place  with  neat  well-flowered  examples,  Mr.  W.  Garrett  being 
second,  and  Mr.  P.  Cameron  third  with  plants  very  little  behind  those  in  the 
first  lot.  In  the  threes  Mr.  Garrett  was  first,  Mr.  James  Coventry,  gardener  to 
Provost  Donald,  taking  second  place.  In  Pompons  Mr.  Garrett  again 
secured  first  with  three  beautifully  flowered  specimens,  Mr.  J.  Grahame  and 
P.  Cameron  following  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

In  the  corresponding  classes  for  amateurs  the  principal  winners  were 
Messrs.  R.  Boag,  Peter  Marshall,  and  Hugh  Foote.  The  competition  in  cut 
blooms  was  both  large  and  good,  Mr.  E.  Johnstone,  Batmule,  showing  very 
creditable  blooms  for  his  first  in  eighteens,  as  did  also  Messrs.  J.  Walker  and 
John  Jackson  for  their  second  and  third  respectively.  For  twelves  Mr. 
E.  Johnstone  was  again  first,  Mr.  A.  Comfort,  Aberdour,  being  second,  and 
also  obtaining  the  special  prize  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  Show  with  a 
grandly  finished  bloom  of  Mrs.  Dixon  in  the  same  stand.  Among  the 
amateurs  many  really  good  blooms  were  exhibited,  the  principal  winners 
being  those  already  named. 


ON  THE  AUTUMNAL  TINTS  OF  FOLIAGE. 

After  the  fine  display  of  autumnal  tints  which  we  have  lately  seen  it 
may,  I  trust,  be  of  interest  if  I  give  an  account  of  the  chief  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  been  led  by  carefully  studying  the  subject  for  many  years. 

As  a  general  rule  the  colour  of  leaves  in  their  normal  condition  depends 
on  a  variable  mixture  of  two  perfectly  distinct  green  pigments  and  of  at 
least  four  perfectly  distinct  yellow  substances.  The  development  of  the 
autumnal  tints  is  mainly  due  to  the  disappearance  or  change  of  the  green 
constituents  and  to  the  production  of  highly  coloured  pigments  by  the 
oxidisation  of  previously  existing  very  pale  or  colourless  substances.  It  is, 
in  fact,  due  to  a  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  the  vitality  which  previously 
counteracted  these  chemical  changes,  and  the  order  in  which  the  tints  are 
developed  can  be  easily  explained  if  we  assume  that  the  death  of  the  leaves 
takes  place  somewhat  gradually.  The  first  visible  effect  of  the  reduced  vitality 
is  thechange  in  the  green  pigments.  Inmanycasesthey  appear  tobe converted 
into  colourless  products,  since  the  resulting  bright  yellow  leaves  differ  from 
the  normal  green  in  the  absence  of  chlorophyll,  and  merely  contain  the 
usual  previously  existing  yellow  pigments.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  increased  quantity  of  some  of  these  yellow  substances  may 
be  formed  as  a  product  during  the  change,  but  of  this  there  is  no  positive  proof. 
In  the  case  of  such  trees  as  the  Alder,  the  chlorophyll  does  not  thus  disap- 
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pear,  but  is  changed  by  the  presence  of  a  weak  acid  into  a  very  stable 
brownish-green  product  which  resists  further  change.  The  production  of 
bright  yellows  or  dull  browns  thus  clearly  depends  on  whether  the  chloro¬ 
phyll  does  or  does  not  disappear  before  being  modified  by  the  action  of  acids, 
as  may  be  verified  experimentally  by  exposing  suitable  solutions  to  sunlight. 
It  is,  however,  very  clear  that  the  manner  in  which  it  changes  depends  very 
much  on  the  condition  of  the  case.  Thus,  if  chlorophyll  is  exposed  to  sun¬ 
light  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  reddish-coloured  product  is  formed, 
and  though  this  differs  very  greatly  from  the  red  pigment  met  with  in  many 
autumnal  leaves,  it  seems  probable  that  under  some  conditions  the  chlorophyll 
in  leaves  is  changed  by  the  action  of  light  into  a  red  substance.  By  taking 
green  Sorrel  leaves  and  keeping  them  somewhat  fresh  by  sticking  the  stalks 
into  moist  ground,  I  found  that  those  exposed  to  the  sun  with  the  under  aide 
upwards  turned  to  a  bright  red,  whereas  those  kept  in  the  shade  did  not 
develope  any  fine  colouring.  We  may  often  see  that  partially  broken  leaves 
or  twigs  undergo  this  change  when  all  other  parts  of  the  tree  remain  green, 
and  this  and  various  other  facts  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  change  of 
chlorophyll  into  a  red  product  depends  on  a  certain  amount  of  reduced 
vitality  as  well  as  on  little-understood  conditions  varying  in  different  kinds 
of  plants.  Though  I  fully  admit  that  there  are  some  facts  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  yet  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  these  principles  fairly  well 
explain  why  certain  leaves  turn  red  in  autumn.  Slight  frosts  reduce  their 
vitality  in  such  a  manner  that  the  chlorophyll  is  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  light  into  a  red  product.  Thus,  according  to  the  character  of  the  season 
and  the  nature  of  the  plants,  the  first  effect  of  the  reduced  vitality  in  the) 
leaves  is  that  the  chlorophyll  is  removed  so  as  to  show  their  normal  yellow 
colour,  or  is  changed  into  a  red  pigment,  or  is  altered  into  a  comparatively 
stable  duU  brown  green  product.  These  are  the  three  extreme  changes,  but 
in  many  cases  intermediate  mixed  results  give  rise  to  such  less  perfect  and 
well-marked  tints  as  dirty  yellows  and  reds. 

The  next  series  of  changes  is  best  studied  in  the  case  of  those  leaves 
which  in  the  first  instance  turn  to  a  bright  yellow,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  depend  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  production  of  deeply 
coloured  pigments  by  the  oxidisation  of  tannic  acid  and  other  more  or  less 
colourless  substances.  The  difference  in  the  resulting  tint  seems  to  depend 
on  the  nature  of  these  substances.  Thus,  for  example,  the  tannic  acid  in  the 
yellow  Oak  leaves  changes  into  a  brown  substance,  whereas  the  quinotannic 
acid  in  yellow  Beech  leaves  changes  into  the  fine  orange-brown  colour  which 
makes  those  trees  so  ornamental  in  autumn.  On  the  contrary,  the  bright 
yellow  Poplar  leaves  rapidly  pass  to  a  dark  dirty  brown  by  the  alteration  of 
another  constituent.  Other  kinds  of  leaves  give  rise  to  tints  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  and  less  well-marked  character.  In  many  cases  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  the  line  between  the  colour  of  this  stage  in  the  change  and  the 
final  dark  and  dirty  browns  of  dead  and  decaying  leaves.  For  fine  effect 
very  much  depends  upon  the  production  of  each  special  tint  in  a  fairly  pure 
state,  so  as  to  show  bright  yellows,  reds,  and  browns.  This  seems  to  be 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  weather.  It  is  also,  of  course,  important 
that  the  half-dead  leaves  should  hang  long  on  the  trees,  so  as  to  develope 
their  full  colouring  before  being  blown  off  by  the  wind. 

Taking  thus  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  it  appears  clear  that  all  the 
bright  and  beautiful  tints  of  autumn  are  merely  the  earliest  stages  of 
decomposition,  and  are  due  to  the  more  or  less  considerable  triumph  of 
chemical  forces  over  the  weakened  or  destroyed  vitality  of  the  living  plant. 
One  cannot  but  feel  that  this  is  a  very  unpoetical  way  in  which  to  regard  the 
magnificent  tints  of  a  fine  autumnal  landscape,  but  it  is  no  less  true  than 
that  the  coloured  clouds  of  evening  mark  the  departing  day. — H.  C.  Sorbt 
(in  Nature). 


ON  SOME  CHANGES  WHICH  NITROGENOUS  MATTER 
UNDERGOES  IN  THE  SOIL. 

A  COURSE  of  lectures  on  agricultural  science  was  delivered  at  South 
Kensington  last  season,  and  these  are  now  published  in  book  form  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall.  They  comprise  a  number  of  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture,  but  the  following  by  R.  Warington,  Esq.,  F.C.S., 
is  of  general  interest  to  both  gardeners  and  farmers  : — 

“  The  soil  beneath  our  feet  has  been  universally  regarded  as  in  some 
mysterious  sense  the  mother  of  us  all.  To  us,  in  the  present  day,  the 
manner  in  which  soil  supports  the  life  of  plants  and  animals  is  still 
mysterious,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  th^  nature  of 
many  of  the  substances  contained  in  the  soil,  of  the  changes  which  they 
undergo,  and  of  the  part  which  they  take  in  plant-nutrition.  This  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  the  organic  matters,  consisting  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which  the  soil  contains.  We  may,  I 
think,  usefully  spend  an  hour  this  evening  in  attempting  to  sketch  the 
general  history  and  course  of  change  of  this  organic  matter,  though  in  so 
doing  we  may  often  have  to  speak  rather  of  our  ignorance  than  of  our 
knowledge.  I  will  ask  you  to  fix  your  attmtion  at  present  chiefly  upon 
one  constituent  of  this  organic  matter — its  nitrogen,  as  this  is  the  aspect 
of  the  question  which  has  mod  agricultural  importance.  Our  subject, 
then,  is  the  nitrogenous  organic  mdterof  the  soil:  Whence  comes  it? 
What  becomes  of  it  ? 

“  In  order  to  s'^art  with  definite  notions  on  the  subject,  let  us  take  as 
an  example  an  ordinary  arable  field,  of  clay  soil,  in  fair  agricultural 
condition.  Such  a  field,  when  all  stubble  and  roots  have  been  removed, 
will  contain  in  the  first  9  inches  of  the  surface  soil  a  quantity  of  organic 
matter  containing  about  3000  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  30,000  lbs.  of  carbon 
per  acre.  This  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  the  soil  has  been  derived 
either  entirely  from  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  left  in  the  land  by 
preceding  generations  of  plants,  or  possibly,  to  some  extent,  from  past 
applications  of  farmyard  or  other  organic  manure.  It  is  very  important 
to  bear  alw.ays  in  mind  that  the  nitrogenous  capital  of  a  soil,  which 
represents  to  a  considerable  extant  its  agricultural  condition,  depends  as  a 
rule  on  the  bulk  and  composition  of  the  previous  crop  residues,  and  on 
the  extent  to  which  these  have  been  subsequently  destroyed  by  operaticms 


which  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice.  The  present  fertility  cf  the  soil 
is  thus,  in  great  measure,  a  consequence  of  its  past  fertility. 

“  It  is  quite  true  that  besides  the  residues  of  crops  soils  receive  certain 
amounts  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid  ;  but  the  quantity  of  these  substances  contributed  annually  by 
rain  is  apparently  not  more  than  3  to  4  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  ;  and 
though  the  amount  of  ammonia  directly  absorbed  by  the  soil  from  the 
atmosphere  may  in  some  soils  be  much  larger  than  this,  the  total  nitrogen 
thus  acquired,  though  most  important  as  tending  to  counterbalance  the 
losses  of  nitrogen  which  the  soil  annually  sutlers,  will  have  little  effect 
on  the  present  fertility  in  comparison  with  the  large  accumulations  of 
nitrogenous  matter  resulting  from  previous  crop  residues. 

“  The  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  the  soil  has  its  origin  in  the  various 
vegetable  substances  left  in  the  soil  as  residues  from  preceding  crops,  to 
which  in  some  cases  we  must  add  the  residues  from  dressings  of  organic 
manures.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  vital  importance  if  we  are  to 
have  accurate  notions  as  to  the  influence  of  different  crops  in  maintaining 
or  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the  land.  It  is  evidently  the  crop  which 
leaves  behind  the  largest  amount  of  roots,  stubble,  and  leaves,  which  will 
best  maintain  or  increase  the  nitrogenous  capital  of  the  soil  ;  while  the 
crop  leaving  the  smallest  residue  in  the  soil  will  be  most  exhausting  in  its 
effect.  Permanent  grass  and  Clovers  will  thus  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  as  conservers  of  soil  nitrogen  ,  while  root  crops  carted  from  the  land 
will  be  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale. 

“  We  may  now  ask — What  becomes  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  ? 
What  course  of  change  does  it  undergo  ? 

“  Before  saying  anything  as  to  the  stages  of  this  course  of  change,  or 
about  the  means  whereby  the  transformations  are  effected,  it  will  be  well 
to  state  at  once  that  the  organic  matter  in  a  fertile  soil  is  contipually 
undergoing  oxidation  by  various  agents,  the  general  result  being  its  con¬ 
version  into  three  simple  substances — ^water,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitric 
acid.  The  vegetable  residues  left  by  crops  are  thus  reconverted  into 
plant-food,  and  made  fit  to  support  the  life  of  a  new  generation  of 
plants. 

“  That  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  in  large  quantities  in  soil  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  Boussingault  and  Lewy,  and  by  a  number  of 
more  recent  experimenters.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  is 
greater  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  vegetable  matter,  and  is 
much  increased  when  farmyard  manure  has  been  applied.  The  carbonic 
acid  is  formed  in  largest  quantity  in  summer  time  ;  the  amount  is  also 
generally  much  increased  by  applications  of  chalk  or  lime. 

“  That  nitrates  are  produced  in  soil  has  been  known  from  very  early 
times.  Many  examples  of  the  quantities  of  nitrates  existing  in  agricul¬ 
tural  soils  of  various  history  are  given  in  the  tables  illustrating  this 
lecture.  The  facts  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  are,  however, 
of  so  much  practical  importance  that  they  will  be  best  considered  by 
themselves  after  the  general  sketch  of  the  course  of  change  of  the  organic 
matter  has  been  completed. 

“  The  first  stage  in  the  oxidation  of  a  crop  residue  is  marked  by  a 
rapid  disappearance  of  carbon,  doubtless  evolved  as  carbonic  acid,  the 
nitrogen  apparently  remaining  still  in  organic  combination.  The  mean 
proportion  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  seven  analyses  is  about  1  :  19,  the 
extremes  being  1:15  and  1:23.  We  are  thus  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  the  crop  residues  and  manure,  from 
which  the  organic  matter  of  soil  is  derived.  If  we  now  compare  these 
ratios  with  the  ratio  shown  by  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  carbon  becomes  very  striking.  In  the  first  9  inches  of  the 
old  pasture  land  at  Rothamsted,  with  roots  as  far  as  possible  removed,  the 
ratio  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  is  about  1  :  13,  while  in  the  same  depth  cf 
arable  soil  the  ratio  is  about  1  :  10,  and  does  not  reach  1  :  12  even  where 
14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  have  been  annually  applied  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

“  What  is  the  true  chemical  nature  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter 
forming  the  so-called  humus  of  soils  we  do  not  know,  nor  even  if  it 
consists  mainly  of  one  substance,  or  of  a  variety  of  more  and  less  nitro¬ 
genous  bodies.  The  relation  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  observed  in  the  clay 
subsoils,  and  in  the  organic  matter  held  in  solution  by  the  drainage  waters 
from  the  experimental  fields  at  Rothamsted,  seems,  however,  to  point  to 
the  formation  of  some  highly  nitrogenous  organic  matter  capable  cf 
diffusion  into  the  subsoil. 

“  We  may  now  pass  to  a  further  stage  of  the  subject,  and  consider  the 
agents  by  which  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  soil  is  effected.  Our 
knowledge  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  has  certainly  made  great  strides 
in  recent  years.  At  the  time  when  Lieb’g’s  writings  directed  so  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  agriculture  it  was  assumed  that  the  oxidation 
of  organic  matter  took  place  by  mere  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  active  oxidation  taking  place  in  soil  was  referred  to  the  fact  that  soil 
is  a  porous  substance  ;  it  was  assumed  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  became 
condensed  within  these  pores,  and  was  hence  capable  of  exerting  an 
increased  power.  We  now  know  that  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter 
generally  requires  something  more  than  the  presence  of  oxygen.  Oxida¬ 
tion  in  nature  is,  in  fact,  nearly  always  performed  by  living  agents,  either 
by  colourless  plant  cells,  or  by  means  of  animal  organisms.  Ourv'ew  of 
the  nature  of  fertile  soil  has  also  enlarged,  and  instead  of  regarding  it 
simply  as  a  porous  mass  of  clay,  sand,  and  humus,  we  now  look  on  it  as 
a  medium  full  of  life.  The  soil  beneath  our  feet  is  in  fact  not  dead,  but 
thickly  peopled  with  a  variety  of  organisms,  with  the  particular  functions 
of  which  we  are  only  gradually  becoming  acquainted.  As  to  whether 
any  oxidisation  takes  place  in  soil  without  the  intervention  of  life  we 
can  hardly  perhaps  state  quite  definitely  at  present,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  is  the  case.  We  cannot  at  present  deny  that  some  of  the  car- 
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bonaceous  ingredients  of  soil  may  be  capable  of  some  measure  of  simple 
oxidation;  but  it  is  apparently  throu.’h  the  action  of  living  agents  that 
the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  is  chiefly  brought  about.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


EUCALYPTS  AND  OTHER  EXOTICS  AS  OPEN-AIR  PLANTS 

The  island  of  Arran  is  now  widely  known  to  English  as  well  as  Scottish 
health-seekers  as  the  sanitarium  of  the  Clyde;  but  arboriculturists  have 
.also  noted  with  great  interest  the  successful  experiments  of  the  Rev.  David 
Landsborough  of  Kilmarnock,  in  rearing  there,  in  the  open  air,  tree  deni¬ 
zens  of  sunnier  climes.  The  peculiar  chmatal  conditions  of  the  east  coast 
of  the  isle  make  the  severity  of  our  winters  as  little  felt  as  in  any  part  of 
Britain.  And  consequently,  at  sites  such  as  Brodick  and  Corrie,  Eucalypts, 
Acacias,  and  Tree  Ferns  attain  heights  in  the  open  similar  to  those  gained 
in  their  native  habitats.  Mr.  Landsborough  reported  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  that  a  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyp¬ 
tus  globulus)  was  now  about  30  feet  high,  with  a  girth  1  foot  7^  inches 
thick ;  and  a  White  Gum  (Eucal3rptus  coriacea),  the  seed  of  which  was 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1879,  is  now  14  feet  6i  inches  in  height,  with  a 
girth  of  4^  inches.  Both  grow  in  the  open  at  Lamlash.  The  mountain 
White  Gum  (Eucalyptus  Gunnii)  has  at  the  same  locality  grown  3  feet 
10  inches  in  height ;  and  the  Alpine  Gum  (Eucalyptus  alpina)  has  at  Corrie 
attained  a  height  of  3  feet. 

As  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  similar  experiments  have  hem  made  at 
Colintraive  and  other  places  of  the  neighbouring  mainland  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyyde,  which  promised  fairly  had  the  sylvan  strangers  not  been  blasted 
by  the  hard  recurrent  frosts  so  characteristic  of  our  fickle  climate.  Not¬ 
withstanding  such  past  defeats,  Eucalypt-growing  is  again  being  attempted 
at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Story’s,  Roseneath ;  Mr.  Secular’s,  Tighnabruaich ;  and  at 
Balinakill,  Kintyre.  If,  as  some  think,  we  have  gone  into  a  cycle  of  warm 
seasons,  the  young  plants  may  flourish  till  killed  by  some  hard  intervening 
frosts.  The  records  of  the  past  forbid  us  to  hope  that  either  the  Blue  or 
the  Almond-leaved  Gums  shall  ever  in  this  country  attain  their  normal 
heights  of  330  feet  or  430  feet  respectively.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Lands¬ 
borough  states  that  in  Arran  during  the  severe  winter  of  1879-80,  not  a 
leaf  of  the  White  Gum  was  even  browned  ;  while  branches  from  the  Airan 
trees  could  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  exhibited  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Forestry  Exhibition  from  Antibes,  in  the  south-west  coast  of  France. 

Such  strangers  as  the  Cordyline  indivisa,  12  feet  10  inches  high,  and 
Cordyline  australis,  9  feet  7  inches  high,  are  not  in  Arran  even  browned  by 
frost.  Neither  are  the  Dicksonias,  which  flourish  here.  So  do  the  Acacias, 
though  one  or  two  have  succumbed.  Camellias  and  Myrtles  bloom  abun¬ 
dantly. — {Forestry.) 


KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

Many  of  the  quarters  are  now  becoming  empty.  Most  of  the  autumn 
Cauliflowers  have  been  cut,  the  stem  leaves  are  being  cleared  ofif,  and 
the  soil  dug  roughly.  Our  soil  is  rather  old,  worms  being  abundant  ; 
and  as  we  find  these  trouble  the  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Onion«,  and, 
indeed,  everything,  we  are  giving  the  soil  a  slight  dressing  of  gas  lime 
previous  to  digging.  This  will  effect  a  general  clearance,  and  may  be 
practised  everywhere,  as  gas  lime  can  be  had  cheaply  wherever  there  are 
gas-works,  and  if  used  in  moderation  it  is  very  beneficial. 

VeitcJi’s  Self-protecting  Broccoli. — This  is  now  turning  in  well,  and  is 
an  excellent  successor  to  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  Frost  is 
now  very  liable  to  destroy  the  heads,  and  they  must  be  examined  very 
frequently.  When  they  are  too  email  to  cut  draw  the  leaves  together 
and  tie  them  over  the  heads.  So  long  as  they  are  not  spoiled  by 
wet  this  will  preserve  them  from  frost. 

Brtmels  Sprouts. — The  buttons  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  are 
much  larger  than  those  at  the  top,  and  in  gathering  them  the  small  ones 
should  not  be  taken,  as  if  left  they  will  swell  and  be  more  useful  in  early 
spring.  Where  many  of  the  leaves  are  decaying  and  hanging  over  the 
sprouts  they  may  cause  them  to  decay,  and  as  dead  leaves  do  no  good 
they  should  be  taken  away.  Where  many  of  the  sprouts  have  been 
gathered  and  little  remains  but  a  bare  stem  and  the  top,  some  may  think 
they  can  be  of  no  further  use,  and  throw  them  away,  but  the  tops  are 
very  hardy,  and  if  left  until  spring  they  are  as  useful  as  young  Cabbages. 
Should  severe  weather  come  they  will  bear  it  better  than  most  vegetables. 
We  regard  the  tops  in  spring  as  a  good  second  crop. 

Parsnips. — Where  these  are  now  decaying  on  the  crowns  it  will  be 
best  to  lift  and  store  them  in  a  cool  shed  amongst  fine  ashes  or  sand. 
There  they  will  not  decay,  and  their  qualities  will  be  retained  for  several 
months. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — These  are  always  useful,  and  should  have  a 
comer  in  every  garden.  The  stems  have  died,  and  are  of  no  further  use. 
They  should  be  cut  level  with  the  soil  and  burned.  The  roots  may  then 
be  lifted  like  Potatoes,  removing  all  the  largest  for  use,  and  store  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  middle  size  ones  for  replanting.  They  are  very  prolific,  disease- 
proof,  and  a  few  scores  of  seed  tubers  will  keep  up  a  large  supply.  Those 
being  kept  for  ure  may  be  stored  with  the  Parsnips.  Globe  Artichokes 
have  been  unusually  fine  this  autumn.  Last  week  we  cut  a  number  of 
summer-like  heads,  but  we  do  not  like  the  plants  to  be  so  large  and  green 


at  this  season,  and  if  severe  weather  comes  they  will  require  substantial 
protection. 

Rhubarb  Forcing. — This  may  now  be  general  where  plenty  of  well- 
developed  roots  and  crowns  exist.  A  simple  way  of  bringing  it  on  is  to 
turn  empty  casks  upside  down  over  the  crowns,  and  then  cover  the  casks 
with  warm  manure.  It  requires  a  good  heap  to  cause  growth,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  force  a  number  of  roots  close  together,  when  a  large  hot¬ 
bed  may  be  thrown  over  them,  and  this  will  not  only  warm  the  air  in  the 
interior  of  the  casks,  but  it  will  penetrate  the  ground  and  throw  a  heat 
into  the  roots  to  hasten  the  top  growth.  When  the  roots  are  lifted  for 
forcing  it  spoils  them  very  much  for  the  following  season,  and  many  be¬ 
come  useless,  but  this  manner  of  forcing  does  them  very  little  harm^ 
especially  if  the  tender  crowns  are  not  exposed  too  suddenly  in  early  spring. 
Seakale  ;  This  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  there  are  special 
forcing  pots  for  both  which  are  excellent  for  the  purpose  ;  but  where  these 
cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  old  boxes  and  casks  may  be  resorted  to. 

Hotbed  Material. — Hotbeds  will  soon  be  in  general  demand,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  see  to  securing  the  material  for  their  formation.  Littery 
manure  from  the  stable  and  fallen  leaves  from  the  trees  are  the  best  of 
all  materials  for  hotbeds,  and  quantities  of  both  should  be  collected  in 
heaps  near  the  frame  grounds.  Where  these  are  scarce  the  old  vegetable 
leaves  from  the  kitchen  garden  may  be  added  to  them  to  increase  the 
heap.  The  whole  should  be  thrown  together  and  thoroughly  mixed  several 
times  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  before  attempting  to  make  any  beds  or  to 
fill  deep  frames. 

Early  Carrots. — Carrots  of  the  French  Horn  type  are  amongst  the 
most  delicious  of  all  vegetables.  They  can  be  forced  freely,  and  a  frame 
or  two  of  them  should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  The  earliest  may  be 
sown  now.  Where  there  is  a  frame  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  deep  fill  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  of  its  depth  with  hotbed  manure.  Make  this  very  firm, 
and  then  cover  it  with  6  inches  or  8  inches  of  sandy  soil.  Make  this  firm 
too,  and  then  sow  the  seed  broadcast  thinly.  A  slight  covering  of  pure 
river  sand  should  then  be  placed  over  the  seed  and  put  the  lights  on.  In 
a  fortnight  the  young  plants  will  be  showing,  and  in  cold  nights  they 
should  be  protected  by  covering  the  glass.  A  little  air  may  be  admitted 
on  fine  days,  but  little  or  no  water  will  be  required  for  some  considerable 
time.  We  like  deep  frames  for  early  sowing,  as  the  whole  of  the  manure 
is  kept  under  cover,  and  retains  the  heat  much  longer  than  an  exposed  hot¬ 
bed  ;  but  where  there  are  no  deep  frames  a  hotbed  should  be  made  up  in 
the  usual  way,  and  put  the  frame  and  sow  the  Carrots  on  the  top. 

Peas. — Those  sown  a  few  weeks  ago  are  now  through  the  soil,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  destroyed  by  vermin.  Mice  must 
be  trapped  ;  snails  kept  off  by  slight  dustings  of  lime  ;  and  pheasants, 
which  are  our  greatest  trouble,  must  be  kept  away  at  aU  cost,  as  they  will 
clear  a  row  of  Peas  quickly.  Wire-guards  are  effective,  and  quantities  of 
old  Pea  stakes  laid  down  over  the  rows  are  useful.  Another  way  is  to 
stake  the  rows  at  once,  and  put  the  sticks  in  so  closely  that  the  pheasants 
cannot  get  through  them. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Give  the  early  ones  which  have  been  in  heaps  more 
room  and  light  to  insure  the  shoots  being  robust.  Those  for  immediate 
planting  in  hotbeds  should  be  spread  out  in  a  house  or  pit  where  they  will 
have  a  little  heat  and  plenty  of  light  to  start  the  growths.  We  like 
to  plant  our  January  Potatoes  with  the  stems  about  3  inches  in  length, 
and  dark  green  in  colour. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Cherry  House. — The  house  having  been  cleaned  and  put  in  thorough 
order,  it  ought  now  to  be  closed  if  it  were  not  done  early  in  the  month, 
and  during  the  present  month  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  at 
40°  by  fire  heat  at  night,  and  not  more  than  45°  by  artificial  means  at 
that  time  ;  and  in  the  daytime  50°  by  artificial  means,  or  when  the  weather 
is  mild  at  55°.  If  the  temperature  rises  above  55°  a  little  ventilation 
should  be  given,  and  continued  until  it  recedes  to  it  again,  when  the 
house  should  be  closed.  With  sun  heat  the  temperature  may  rise  to  65°, 
above  which  ventilate  fully,  adjusting  the  range  of  temperature  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  supply  of  air  according  to  the  weather. 
Syringing  scarcely  will  need  to  be  done  more  than  once  every  day  unless 
sunshine  prevails,  when  an  extra  application  may  be  necessary,  and 
instead  of  keeping  the  trees  constantly  dripping  with  moisture  damping 
available  surfaces  occasionally  will  afford  the  necessary  moisture  in  dull 
weather.  It  is  imperative  that  sufficient  moisture  exist  in  the  borders, 
and  it  must  be  given  without  delay,  or  after  growth  takes  place  fresh 
roots  will  speedily  be  made.  If  the  trees  are  cultivated  in  pots  the 
watering  should  not  be  neglected,  but  they  should  be  seen  to  and  the 
supply  accorded  according  to  the  requirements.  Although  trees  in  pots 
under  careful  treatment  produce  excellent  crops,  preference  is  given  tO' 
the  system  of  planting  out,  because  the  trees  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
inattenti  )n  in  watering  and  are  altogether  less  trouble. 

Vines. — Late  Houses. — Late  Grapes  should  be  examined  twice  a  week 
for  decayed  berries,  the  house  being  kept  dry  and  cool  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  fruit.  When  thoroughly  ripe  and 
the  Vines  are  clear  of  foliage  a  mean  of  50°  is  a  very  good  temperature  for 
late  Grapes  until  the  time  arrives  for  cutting,  as  anything  much  below 
this  is  liable  to  foster  fungus  and  decay,  and  fire  heat  to  maintain  a  night 
temperature  exceeding  it  will  most  likely  cause  the  berries  to  shrivel' 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  No  further  delay  must  be  made  in  getting 
the  Grape  room  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Grapes,  as  the  latest  ought 
to  be  cleared  off  the  Vines  by  the  first  week  in  January,  and  a  week’s 
steady  firing  with  ventilation  is  necessary  in  many  places  to  draw  out 
damp  and  dispel  it  from  the  room.  Bottling  and  managing  Grapes  is  now 
BO  well  understood,  and  the  certainty  with  which  they  may  be  kept  for 
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four  or  five  months  in  better  condition  and  at  less  cost  has  inspired  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  system  which  gives  relief  and  rest  to  the  Vines,  whilst  it  sets 
a  house  at  liberty  for  other  purposes  and  relieves  the  attendant  of  much 
anxiety.  Of  late  Grapes  Gros  Colman  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  to 
grow  and  keep.  It  requires  a  long  season  of  growth,  colours  after  the 
foliage  is  ripe,  and  has  soft  fleshy  stalks  which  are  liable  to  decay,  hence 
it  keeps  best  in  the  driest  and  warmest  part  of  the  Grape  room,  and  is 
one  that  improves  with  keeping,  parting  with  the  earthy  flavour  that 
some  detect  in  it.  To  do  it  well  its  roots  should  be  inside  and  be  started 
not  later  than  February,  and  it  will  then  ripen  by  September.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  Gros  Guillaume,  which  also  requires  a  long  season  of 
growth. 

Young  Vines  in  Pots. — Those  intended  to  be  grown  into  fruiting  canes 
may  be  cut  back  to  an  eye  from  the  base,  dressed  with  styptic  and  placed 
in  a  cool  house  ready  for  starting  in  January.  Single  eyes  should  also  be 
placed  in  small  pots  singly  or  in  turves,  and  kept  cool  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  they  are  placed  in  bottom  heat. 

Mailing  Borders. — Where  young  Vines  have  to  be  planted  in  spring, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  weather  to  have  this  compost  mixed 
and  the  borders  made  ready  for  their  reception.  The  top  3  or  4  inches  of 
a  pasture  taken  off  with  its  turf,  where  the  soil  is  a  light  loam,  and  if  of 
a  calcareous  nature  all  the  better.  This  is  chopped  up  roughly,  adding  a 
tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  chalk  broken  up  similar  to  road  metal,  a 
twentieth  of  charcoal,  and  a  fortieth  each  of  charred  refuse  and  half-inch 
bones,  the  whole  thoroughly  incorporated.  If  the  loam  be  of  a  heavy  nature 
increase  the  quantity  of  old  mortar  rubbish  to  a  sixth,  the  charcoal  to  a 
tenth,  charred  refuse  to  a  twentieth,  and  the  bones  to  a  thirtieth.  Good 
clear  drainage  is  the  first  essential.  If  the  situation  be  low  keep  the 
border  well  above  the  surrounding  level.  Have  drains  of  3-inch  pipes 
not  more  distant  than  12  feet,  and  if  the  bottom  of  the  border  or  excava¬ 
tion  be  wet  and  soft,  concrete  it  with  lime  concrete  6  inches  thick,  and 
let  this  have  proper  incline  to  the  drains,  which  should  be  laid  in  hollows 
prepared  in  and  above  the  concrete  on  purpose,  the  concrete  being  placed 
so  that  it  falls  to  the  drains.  The  drains  should  have  proper  fall  and 
outlet.  A  foot  of  drainage  is  necessary,  placing  the  roughest  at  bottom 
and  finest  at  top,  securing  with  a  thin  layer  of  turves  grass  side  down¬ 
wards.  In  high  and  dry  gardens  outside  borders  may  be  3  feet  deep  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  6  feet  wide  to  begin  with,  but  the  inside 
borders  should  be  made  first,  and  the  openings  to  admit  of  the  roots 
passing  to  the  outside  walled  up,  so  as  to  confine  the  roots  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  inside  border,  and  6  feet  width  is  sufficient  for  it  in  the 
first  instance.  If  the  roots  are  not  confined  to  the  inside  and  kept  there 
until  the  full  extent  of  the  border  is  occupied  with  roots,  the  Vines  will 
push  roots  more  freely  into  the  outside  border  in  the  first  instance,  pre¬ 
suming  them  to  have  the  run  of  both,  and  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
root  inside  afterwards.  In  low  damp  situations  afford  6  inches  more 
in  depth  of  drainage,  and  2^  feet  depth  of  good  compost  will  be 
sufficient. 

In  constructing  vineries  the  front  wall  should  be  kept  well  up,  or 
rather  the  house  should,  so  that  the  border  will  be  high  and  dry,  and  from 
the  front  of  the  house  to  the  front  of  the  border  should  be  a  good  fall  of 
about  1  foot  in  6  feet,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  wet  being  thrown  off  when 
covered  with  lights  or  shutters.  A  little  extra  first  expense  in  making 
the  walls  higher  would  have  the  result  of  satisfactory  crops,  and  be  a 
great  saving  in  the  end,  as  a  low  border  is  irremediable,  and  is  an  evil 
that  might  be  overcome  by  a  little  timely  attention  in  first  cost,  and  be 
the  truest  economy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  The  border  should 
only  be  put  together  when  the  weather  is  dry,  with  no  more  treading 
than  to  make  it  even,  making  it  higher  than  the  contemplated  level  to 
allow  for  subsiding,  which  it  should  do  if  time  will  allow  before  planting, 
and  must  not  be  pressed  down  unless  the  compost  is  in  good  working 
condition. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Boses. — Varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  pots  that  are  wanted  in 
flower  as  early  as  possible  in  the  season  may  be  pruned  without  further 
delay.  These  should  be  kept  perfectly  cool  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after¬ 
wards,  and  then  may  be  introduced  into  any  light  airy  structure  where 
the  night  temperature  is  kept  from  falling  below  45°.  A  good  place  for 
them  until  they  have  fairly  commenced  growth  is  a  vinery  or  Peach 
house  just  closed  for  starting.  Under  these  conditions  the  plants  will 
soon  start  into  growth  if  syringed  once  or  twice  daily  when  the  Vines  or 
Peach  trees  are  done.  If  previous  directions  have  been  attended  to  the 
soil  vvill  be  full  of  white  active  roots,  and  in  order  to  retain  them  in  this 
condition  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  they  will  be 
seriously  injured.  The  soil  about  their  roots  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  an  intermediate  state  of  moisture.  Later  batches  intended  for 
flowering  in  succession  during  the  spring  may  now  be  pruned  and  housed 
in  any  cool  airy  structure  to  be  ready  for  starting  at  any  time.  These 
must  not  suffer  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  water  at  their  roots  ;  in  fact, 
in  no  stage  should  the  soil  be  allowed  to  bicome  dust  dry.  Those  intended 
for  late  flowering  and  just  to  precede  those  growing  outside  in  the  borders 
should  be  left  outside,  plunged,  as  long  as  possible  until  severe  weather 
compels  their  removal  to  cold  frames.  These  plants  when  protected  must 
have  as  much  air  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  pruned  before  the  end  of 
February. 

Prunuses. — The  double  forms,  such  as  P.  sinensis  flore  pleno,  are  very 
useful  for  decoration  early  in  the  season,  and  can  be  readily  brought  into 
flower  by  the  aid  of  a  little  warmth.  Those  plants  that  made  their  growth 
early  under  the  influeace  of  light,  air,  and  heat,  and  were  then  placed  out¬ 
side  to  thoroughly  ripen,  are  in  a  very  forward  condition  this  year. 
Plants  still  outside  are  now  showin  their  flower  buds,  and  would  come 


forward  rapidly  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere  ranging  from  45°  to  50°  a 
night.  All  the  plants  intended  for  forcing  should  have  the  protection  of 
glass  where  frost  can  be  excluded  from  them,  for  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
them  outside  any  longer.  Plants  rooted  last  spring  that  have  not  attained 
a  size  sufficiently  large  for  forcing  and  are  still  outs  de  should  be  pruned, 
transferred  into  5-inch  pots  if  they  need  it,  and  plunged  in  cold  frames 
for  the  winter.  These  if  allowed  to  start  into  growth  naturally  will  make 
valuable  plants  for  decoration  an®ther  jear  with  from  four  to  six  shoots 
varying  in  length  from  14  inches  to  2  feet.  A  suitable  compost  for  these 
plants  is  good  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure,  and  a  little  coarse  sand.  If 
the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condition  for  moisture  when  potting,  and  the  pots 
are  plunged  covering  their  rims,  no  water  will  be  needed  before  the  spring. 

Hellehorus  niger. — tJood  strong  clumps  studded  with  flower-buds  may 
now  be  lifted  with  roots,  and  either  potted  or  placed  in  boxes,  and  intro¬ 
duced  into  gentle  heat  to  bring  them  into  flower.  The  flowers  of  these 
plants  are  very  useful  for  cutting  to  fill  small  vases,  and  as  they  flower 
most  profusely  during  the  dark  sunless  days  of  winter  they  well  repay 
any  little  trouble  that  may  be  required  in  their  cultivation.  The  clumps 
are  best  placed  in  boxes  and  the  space  between  them  filled  with  soil ; 
and  if  they  are  not  forced  into  flower  in  strong  heat,  and  cared  for  after¬ 
wards  by  protection  in  a  cool  house  until  they  are  thoroughly  hardened 
and  can  be  placed  outside,  they  will  prove  serviceable  for  another  year. 
If  forced  in  strong  heat  they  are  useless,  and,  after  flowering,  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Clumps  outside  may  be  protected^  with 
handlights  or  an  old  frame,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  succession  to 
those  lifted.  It  is  important  the  plants  are  protected  by  glass  or  other 
means  when  their  delicate  flowers  are  wanted  spotlessly  white.  Heavy 
rains  destroy  the  purity  of  the  flowers,  in  addition  to  splashing  them  with 
soil. 
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PEACTIOAL  BEE-KEEPING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Feom  many  inquiries  by  beginners  in  apicultui’e  I  find  that  a 
few  hints  in  the  rudiments  of  bee-keeping  would  not  only  be 
desirable,  but  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  fair  start.  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  assist  them,  and  lay 
before  them  a  few  points  which  should  aid  them  to  attain  the 
object  of  their  pursuit. 

When  a  swarm  of  bees  is  allowed  to  take  its  own  course  in 
the  building  of  combs  in  an  unrestricted  space  larger  than  their 
needs  require,  the  form  taken  is  always  approaching  that  of  a 
cone,  and  always  deeper  than  it  is  wide  at  its  inverted  base,  thus 
fu  ly  establishing  and  confirming  the  fact  that  oblong  hives  are 
a  mistake.  Then  there  is  another  very  important  thing  that 
bees  dislike — a  vacant  space,  especially  overhead,  and  they  will  fill 
space  above  rather  than  extend  their  combs  either  downwards  or 
laterally,  especially  in  cases  where  there  are  bees  sufficient  in 
numbers  to  be  able  to  extend  combs  in  any  direction.  Where 
there  is  a  paucity  of  bees  their  powers  of  extension  are  very 
limited.  During  the  “  Battle  of  the  Hives  ”  in  these  pages  long 
since,  “  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper  ”  fully  demonstrated  that 
the  form  of  a  hive  materially  affected  the  bees,  and  decided  its 
prosperity  or  otherwise,  but  as  I  have  stated,  that  perfection  in 
a  hive  is  impossible.  Under  these  circumstances  we  have  to 
adopt  a  medium  course,  selecting  and  retaining  those  things 
which  suit  the  nature  and  instincts  of  the  bees,  and  which  offer 
to  the  bee-keeper  the  greatest  advantages  in  manipulation,  and 
securing  with  least  expense  the  maximum  quantity  and  finest 
quality  of  honey. 

These  advantages  are  to  be  found  in  the  Stewarton  hive. 
This,  however,  with  the  majority  of  swarms  is  even  a  little  too 
wide,  but  were  it  made  less  it  would  have  to  be  made  deeper  ;  a 
fault,  though,  not  against  the  bees,  because  it  is  as  natural  for 
bees  to  ascend  as  it  is  for  water  to  find  its  level  by  gravitation. 
The  hive  would  then,  however,  be  more  difficult  to  manage,  so 
the  medium  course  is  in  this  case  found  advantageous,  while 
outside  cases  are  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  often  unwieldy 
double-cased  one,  the  merits  or  its  demerits  of  which  1  need  not 
enter  upon  at  present,  the  object  of  this  article  being  to  explain 
apiculture  in  a  rational  and  profitable  sense.  The  bee-keeper 
should  bear  in  mind  that  14  inches  in  diameter  is  the  maximum 
width  these  hives  should  be  inside.  They  will  find  in  them,  too, 
great  advantages  in  the  horizontal  section  not  required  for 
wintering,  but  containing  honey  easily  fed  back  by  simply  placing 
them  beneath  any  stocks  strong  enough  to  take  it  up,  after  which 
these  combs  being  hermetically  sealed  and  stored  in  a  dry  place 
are  of  great  benefit  to  swarms  the  nest  season. 

When  we  see  a  tradesman  executing  some  work  in  a  better 
way  and  with  fewer  tools  than  his  neighbour,  we  at  once  conclude 
that  he  is  a  superior  workman,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
bee-keepers.  A  good  example  is  seen  in  supering.  While  one  can 
keep  his  supers  free  from  brool  and  discoloration  without 
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iisine  any  appliances  but  what  the  hive  affords,  his  neighbour 
will  have  both.  Perhaps  he  uses  queen-excluder  zinc,  which  is 
not  always  successful,  in  keeping  the  queen  down,  and  only  a 
hindrance  to  the  bees  at  the  best,  in  obstructing  the  passage  and 
causing  a  very  great  amount  of  propolis  while  the  discoloration 
of  the  combs  goes  on.  Both  of  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome 
by  simply  providing  sufficient  breeding  space,  and  using  slides  on 
the  top  of  the  hive.  I  think  these  remarks  should  be  sufficient 
to  enable  anyone  to  understand  what  a  hive  should  be  like, 
provided  they  have  not  forgotten  the  essential  ventilating 
floor. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  supers  and  the  art  of  supering 
seems  to  be  in  more  request  than  the  hive  itself.  I  will  therefore 
describe  in  detail  a  few  things  necessary  to  success  with  these 
The  fii’st  thing  is  to  have  the  bees  forward  in  time  (whether  these 
be  swarms,  or  stock  hives  as  non-swarmers)  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  first,  honey  glut.  It  must  be  understood  that  no  hive  is 
in  a  fit  state  for  supering  unless  the  body  of  the  stock  hive  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  the  queen  full  scope  for  her  egg-laying 
powers,  with  that  additional  space  necessary  for  pollen,  water, 
and  honey  stores  essential  to  insure  the  continuation  of  breeding 
and  prosperity  should  the  weather  be  unfavourable.  When  the 
hive  is  in  this  satisfactory  condition  it  is  fit  to  be  supered  the 
moment  honey  becomes  plentiful.  This  important  time  may  be 
learned  by  a  careful  study  of  the  various  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments  and  of  the  bees  themselves.  It  is  only  during  the  very 
finest  weather  that  bees  store  surplus  honey,  beginning  very 
often  after  a  very  low  tempqi-ature,  and  ending  with  wind  or  rain, 
the  former  being  more  detrimental  in  bringing  the  honey  season 
to  a  close  than  the  latter.  The  honey  season  is  often  short  and 
xtneertain,  and  the  bee  keeper  must  know  my  reasons  for  recom¬ 
mending  the  form  of  hive  most  suitable  to  have  the  bees  early 
and  in  readiness  at  all  times.  During  a  few  months  in  summer 
it  makes  little  difference  what  hive  bees  are  in,  but  it  is  of 
material  importance  which  they  shall  be  in  throughout  the  whole 
season,  giving  the  bees  every  assistance  towards  economy. 

When  hives  are  ready  for  supering  it  should  be  performed 
immediately,  but  not  before,  as  extra  space  unoccupied  by  the 
bees  retard  them  much.  The  shallower  supers  are,  the  more 
readily  are  they  taken  possession  of  by  the  bees.  Mr.  S.  Bevan 
Fox  long  since  demonstrated  and  explained  this  system  with 
his  large  yet  beautiful  supers  wrought  upon  the  telescopic  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  is  tended  with  trouble.  The  Stewarton  supers  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  good  supers,  4  inches  being  the  maximum 
depth,  and  3  the  minimum  depth.  All  supers  or  sections  above 
that  are  too  deep  and  objectionable  in  most  cases  to  bees  ascend¬ 
ing  when  first  put  on,  although  with  strong  hives  it  is  often 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  two  supers  as  advised  at  first  by 
“  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,”  and  now  adopted  by  many.  This 
system  of  giving  two  supers  at  a  time,  and  that  of  adding  a 
second  super  after  the  first  is  tolerably  well  combed,  increase  the 
yield  in  proportion  as  three  stand  in  relation  to  two.  In  regard 
to  bees  finishing  sujiers,  no  bees  will  finish  supers  satisfactorily 
outside  the  natural  cluster;  therefore  in  brood  hives  supers  should 
not  extend  the  whole  width,  and  these  as  well  as  narrow  hives 
should  be  thoroughly  wrapped  up  considerably  below  the  super 
line.  The  better  covered  supers  and  hives  are,  the  quicker  they 
are  filled,  and  the  purer  the  comb  in  the  super.  Bees  dislike 
glass,  so  that  the  less  of  it  both  in  supers  and  hives  the  better. 
The  Stewarton  super  is  always  last  to  be  finished  at  the  small 
pane.  This  is  a  good  index  to  learn  when  it  is  full  yet  offering 
little  obstruction  to  the  bees. 

Although  it  is  the  best  and  safest  time  to  manipulate  bees 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  yet  during 
a  glut,  or  when  the  bees  are  gathering  honey,  upon  no  pretext 
whatever  should  they  be  interfered  with ;  all  manipulations  during 
that  time  should  be  done  after  the  bees  have  ceased  working.  If 
two  hives  are  of  equal  strength,  one  being  manipulated  during 
working  hours,  the  other  not,  the  latter  will  be  found  when 
weighed  heavier  by  several  pounds  than  its  disturbed  neighbour. 
Bees  do  not  seal  up  their  honey  so  quickly  as  to  warrant  a  daily 
inspection. 

Having  already  expressed  my  experience  on  supers,  I  may 
add,  howevei’,  that  a  large  super  of  one  compartment  is  filled 
quicker  in  proportion  than  those  in  divisions  though  less  in  size. 
I  have  mostly  wrought  sections,  as  in  one  compartment,  but  the 
appliances  are  more  expensive.  The  super  described  at  page  472 
is  a  great  favourite  amongst  bee-keepers,  and  as  it  can  be  either 
a  1  lb.  section  or  full-sized  super  or  supers,  divisible  to  any 
weight  of  comb  desired,  easily  protected  from  dust,  yet  fully 
exposed  to  the  view,  when  glazed  and  in  the  cheapest  form  to  be 
sent  by  rail  or  otherwise.  A  full-sized  super  of  this  sort  is 
made  by  having  the  top  bar  of  the  desired  length,  and  the 
thickness  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  section  required.  The 


ends  are  2  inches,  while  the  inner  divisions  are  If  inch  only],  the 
same  breadth  as  the  top  bar,  thus  securing  to  the  bees  a  single 
compartment  in  many  divisions,  capable  of  being  storified  to 
any  height.  When  full  of  comb  and  emptied  of  bees  by  carbolised 
paper  they  are  ready  to  be  lashed  together  and  sent  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  be  manipulated  by  him  as  his  fancy  directs. — Lanark¬ 
shire  Bee-keeper. 

P.S. — It  is  a  good  plan  when  bees  are  working  in  supers  and 
a  swarm  issues,  not  to  retuim  it,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
will  swarm  again  in  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  next  day,  while  honey¬ 
gathering  in  a  great  measure  ceases.  It  is  far  better  to  keep  it 
off  and  join  it  to  a  weaker  one,  or  to  the  next  swarm  that  comes, 
when  a  redistribution  of  supers  from  the  old  stocks  to  the  new 
ones  may  be  set  about.  Never  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  body 
of  a  hive  when  supers  are  on  it. — L.  B. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn. —  Vade  Mecum  for 
1885  {illustrated). 

Robert  Owen,  Boyne  Hill,  Maidenhead. — List  of  New  atid  Select  Chrys¬ 
anthemums. 

George  Swailes,  Beverley,  Yorks. — Price  List  of  New  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Pose  Mrs.  Caroline  Smniles. 

Frederick  Roemer,  Qaedlinburg,  Germany. — Catalogue  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 


All  coiTespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The  Editor  ” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  WTite  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
e^^ense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjecis,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Addresses  (A.  C.). — We  think  you  can  obtain  the  information  you  require 
by  writing  to  Messrs.  Negretti  ifc  Zambia,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London  ;  or  to 
Le  Jeune  &  Perkins,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Books  on  Estate  Measurement  (iV.  L.  C.). — For  timber,  “Hoppus’6 
Measurer,”  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London.  For 
laud,  “  Mensuration,  and  Measuring,”  (illustrated),  Crosby  Lockwood  and 
Co.,  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  You  can  obtain 
books  on  all  the  other  subjects  you  mention  at  reasonable  prices  from  this 
firm. 

Book  [Cambridge). — The  only  work  we  know  devoted  to  the  subject  you 
name  is  “Floral  Decorations  for  Dwelling  Houses,”  by  Annie  Hassard, 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.  We  give  an  extract  from  this  book 
on  another  page,  which  will  indicate  its  character  to  you. 

Employment  at  Kew  [A  Subscriber). — To  obtain  admission  into  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  testimonials  extending  over  at  least  three  years’ 
service  in  other  gardens  are  required,  together  with  a  general  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  regards  character.  The  first  course  is  to  make  an  application  to  the 
Curator,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  stating  that  you  desire  to  enter  the  Gardens.  A 
form  will  then  be  sent  to  be  filled  up  and  returned,  when  if  this  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  your  name  will  be  placed  on  the  books  for  admission  at  the  first  con¬ 
venient  vacancy.  The  duties  are  the  ordinary  routine  of  plant-culture  in 
the  various  departments,  attending  lectures  and  reading  room. 

Primulas  [W.  E.  L.). — The  flowers  sent  are  very  good  indeed,  but  the 
varieties  are  incorrectly  numbered.  Whether  the  mistake  has  occurred  in 
arranging  the  flowers  in  the  box  or  of  labelling  the  plants  we  have,  of 
course,  no  means  of  knowing.  If  you  are  satisfied  the  error  was  with  the 
seedsman  you  had  better  send  blooms  to  him  and  he  will  investigate  the 
matter. 

Wireworm  and  Grubs  in  a  Garden  [Irish  Subscriber). — If  wood  is  plen¬ 
tiful  in  your  district,  and  can  be  had  at  little  beyond  the  cost  of  cutting,  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  some  fires,  and  when  strong  enough  dig 
soil  from  around  them  and  place  on  to  be  scorched.  This  would  not  only 
extirpate  the  grubs  but  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  soil  than  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure.  Failing  your  ability  to  act  as  suggested  we  should 
use  gaslime,  fresh  and  strong,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  carefully 
digging  it  in  and  mixing  it  with  the  soil,  not  merely  burying  it  m  layers  in 
the  trenches  formed  in  digging.  This  may  be  done  now,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  with  land  that  is  quite  vacant,  but  not  half  that  quantity  must  be 
applied  to  land  that  is  cropped  or  within  three  months  of  sowing 
or  planting.  Either  in  addition  to  that  dressing  or  independently  ofil 
1  ordinary  freshly  slaked  lime  may  be  pointed  into  the  soil  in  spring,  shortly 
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efore  sowing  or  planting,  at  tlie  rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre,  and  twice  that 
uantity  w'oiild  do  no  harm  if  the  land  is  strong  or  very  rich. 

Liquid  Manure  {Header). — The  value  of  stable  drainage  depends  entirely 
on  its  strength,  there  being  the  same  difference  in  this  respect  as  between 
the  smallest  of  small  beer  and  the  strongest  of  strong  stout.  You  cannot 
purchase  it  profitably  at  all  from  a  distance  involving  any  material  cost  in 
carriage.  It  wdll  be  cheaper  for  you  to  dissolve  some  good  guano  m  a  tub 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  10  gallons  of  water.  This  will  be  strong  enough  for 
any  outdoor  crops,  and  too  strong  by  half  for  the  maiority  of  plants  in  pots. 
Head  Mr.  Abbey’s  article,  on  page  401  (October  80th),  and  note  what  he 
says  on  preparing  other  kinds  of  liquid  manure.  The  instructions  given 
there  are  sound  and  reliable. 

Scale  on  Fruit  Trees  {Inquirer). — Your  trees  are  infested  with  oyster  scale 
^spidiotus  ostreasformis),  and  they  cannot  flourish  until  it  is  destroyed. 
Dissolve  4  ozs.  of  Gishurst  compound  or  nicotine  soap  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water,  stirring  well  into  it  while  hot  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum,  and 
apply  carefully  with  a  brush,  rubbing  well  into  all  the  crevices.  If  the 
mixture  is  hotter  than  your  hand  can  be  borne  in  it  when  applied,  it  will 
be  more  effectual.  ^  Trees  that  are  in  such  a  state  as  yours  appear  to  be 
must  have  had  their  growth  much  checktd,  and  this  would  act  prejudicially 
on  the  roots.  We  should  therefore  remove  some  of  the  strong  soil  from 
them  and  add  fresh,  with  much  gritty  matter,  such  as  wood  ashes,  mixed 
with  it,  and  mulch  with  partially  decayed  manure.  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not 
act  sooner,  as  we  fear  you  will  now  have  some  difficulty  in  re-invigorating 
the  trees. 

Skeletonising  Leaves  {Old  Subscriber). — Nearly  all  leaves  may  be 
skeletonised,  but  some  require  a  longer  time  than  others  to  become 
^or  instance,  the  seed  vessels  of  the  Winter  Cherry,  Henbane, 
require  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  if  the  weather  be  hot.  Leaves 
of  Ficus  elastica  (Indiarubber  Plant)  and  Magnolia  grandiflora  require 
several  months ;  leaves  of  the  Tulip  Tree,  Poplar,  and  Maple  a  fortnight ; 
leaves  of  the  Holly  and  Ivy  two  or  three  weeks.  Ferns  require  a  long  time, 
and  so  do  the  leaves  of  IBeggars’  Broom,  Butchers’  Broom,  the  Orange, 
Lemon,  and  Camellia.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  leaves,  as 
the  smallest  speck  spoils  one.  Many  more  should  be  placed  in  the  water 
than_  are  needed,  as  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  will  be  perfect.  The  time 
required  deppnds  on  the  weather.  Beginners  examine  them  too  soon.  The 
leaves  should  be  put  into  soft  water  in  a  sunny  situation,  taking  care  that 
they  are  covered  with  water.  Evergreen  leaves  may  be  skeletonised  at  any 
time,  but  deciduous  leaves  not  before  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 
Seed  vessels  must  be  operated  upon  when  nearly  ripe.  When  quite  ’ready 
for  skeletonising  put  the  leaves  into  boiling  water  to  remove  the  offensive 
smell.  Remove  the  scum  from  the  water.  Brush  off  the  pulp  with  a  rather 
hard  brush.  If  the  leaves  are  tender  bump  them  gently,  which  removes 
the  pulp  without  disturbing  the  nerves  of  the  leaves.  Pour  clean  W'ater 
over  them  until  quite  clean ;  put  them  on  blotting  paper  to  dry — a  piece  of 
glass  is  useful  to  brush  them  on.  Tender  leaves  should  be  floated  in  water 
and  caught  on  a  card,  as  are  fine  Seaw'eeds.  Bleach  wdth  chloride  of  lime 
and  then  wash  them  thoroughly  with  clean  water,  otherwise  they  become 
yellow.  It  is  better  not  to  bleach  them  until  required  for  setting  up. 
Thistles  and  Teazels  look  well  when  bleached  and  aid  much  in  arranging 
a  group.  — —  -  ■ 

Moss  on  Fruit  Trees  {T.  S.). — We  have  quite  cleared  moss  from  fruit 
trees  by  limeypashing  the  trunks  and  main  branches,  and  dusting  freshly 
slaked  lime  liberally  amongst  the  smaller  branches  and  spurs  when  quite 
wet  after  a  foggy  or  drizzling  day.  If  there  is  no  wind  a  man  with  the  aid 
of  a  ladder  may  dress  a  good-sized  tree  in  ten  minutes,  so  that  every  side 
of  every  twig  is  reached,  and  the  lime  falling  to  the  ground  can  be  pointed 
in^  if  needed,  and  will  be  beneficial  to  the  roots.  The  lime  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  lumps,  then  slaked  into  powder  and  used  immediately.  Having 
found  this  quite  effectual  we  have  not  tried  petroleum  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  If  you  consider  lime  unsightly,  not  only  the  Mosses  and  Lichens 
which  so  generally  affect  fruit  trees,  but  the  eggs  of  insects,  may  be  effec¬ 
tually  destroyed  by  dressing  the  trees  in  winter  with  a  wash  composed  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  softsoap  and  common  salt  or  brine.  The  trunks  and 
large  branches  ought  to  be  first  scraped  with  a  scraper  made  of  old  hoop  or 
any  other  implement  that  may  be  improvised  for  the  purpose,  and  when  all 
the  scales  of  bark  are  removed  apply  the  mixture  with  a  painter’s  brush, 
working  it  well  into  the  crevices. 

Forcing  Seakale  {J.  JEJ.  B.). — Seakale  may  be  forced  in  any  place  where 
it  can  be  kept  moist  and  dark  in  a  temperature  from  about  50°  to  70°.  The 
milder  the  heat  is  the  slower  is  the  growth,  and  also  the  stronger ;  but 
the  crowns  must  be  in  total  darkness  or  the  produce  will  be  green,  while  if 
the  roots  and  air  be  dry  it  will  be  tough.  You  may  pack  the  roots  closely 
together  in  pots,  plunge  these  in  a  bed  of  manure  and  leaves,  inverting 
other  pots  over  the  crowns;  or  you  may  pack  a  number  of  roots  in  a  mixed 
fermenting  bed  and  box  the  whole  in  with  boards  a  foot  or  18  inches  above 
the  crowns.  In  a  quite  dark  place  nothing  of  the  kind  for  excluding  light 
will  be  required  ;  all  that  is  needed  in  such  a  case  is  a  humid  atmosphere, 
gentle  warmth,  and  regular  moisture  at  the  roots.  Roots  established  in  the 
ground,  covered  with  pots,  these  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  so  with 
manure  or  leaves,  will  afford  excellent  Seakale.  The  thickness  of  the  cover¬ 
ing  inust  be  regirlated  by  the  heat.  A  stick  forced  into  the  mass  to 
remain  there,  drawn  out  occasionally  and  grasped  in  the  hands,  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate  the  temperature.  If  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  comfort¬ 
ably  warm,  it  will  be  right  for  the  growth  of  the  crop.  A  certain  number 
of  crowns  should  be  placed  in  heat  or  covered  about  every  ten  days  to 
maintain  a  regular  supply. 

Lilium  auratum  {J.  N.  G.  B.). — We  are  glad  to  hear  you  have  been  so 
fortunate  with  the  imported  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum.  You  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  fresh,  sound,  and  good  examples.  All  are  not  alike  in 
this  respect.  We  know  a  gentleman  who  purchased  5000  bulbs,  given 
numbers  of  them  being  subjected  to  different  methods  of  treatment  for 
experimental  purposes.  Not  more  than  500  of  them  grew  and  flowered ; 
those  that  succeeded  best  were  simply  placed  on  amass  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  the  bulbs  not  being  covered  for  a  week  or  two  until  signs  of  roots 
were  apparent,  then  the  bulbs  were  potted  and  planted.  The  various 
methods  of  culture  that  have  been  advised  in  this  Journal  are  all  equally 
flOund ;  some  apply  to  bulbs  planted  out,  some  to  bulbs  established  in  pots, 


others  to  imported  bulbs,  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  W’riters  of  these 
articles  grew  their  plants  at  least  as  well  as  you  grew  yours.  It  is  a  very 
easy  matter  for  a  young  grower  to  criticise  others  of  greater  experience  and 
to  assume  a  knowledge  that  they  do  not  possess.  If  you  had  read  carefully 
you  would  have  understood  the  whole  subject  better,  and  would  have  found 
also  that  the  details  of  culture  cannot  be  given  in  three  lines,  which  is  all 
the  space  you  devote  to  the  subject  in  the  letter  you  have  forwarded.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  method  has  been  advised,  but  much  more  fully  and  clearly, 
in  this  and  possibly  “other  gardening  papers,”  and  the  instiuctions  we 
trust  did  not  prove  “  embarrassing  ”  to  all. 

Planting  Vines  {H.  C.). — The  Tines  should  be  obtained  in  pots  now, 
shortened  to  the  extent  desired,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  through  the  winter, 
not  allowing  the  soil  to  get  dry,  yet  not  keeping  the  roots  very  wet.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  in  spring,  just  when  the  buds  start  into  growth, 
but  if  the  canes  are  not  shortened  till  then  bleeding  is  apt  to  cccur.  The 
more  they  are  shortened  the  better  will  the  growth  be,  and  provided  they 
are  long  enough  for  the  canes  to  reach  well  inside  the  house,  if  the  root  s  are 
in  an  outside  border,  that  will  suffice  and  be  better  than  leaving  them  several 
feet  in  length.  If  they  are  planted  inside  the  house  they  may  just  reach 
the  base  of  the  rafters,  provided  the  front  of  the  house  is  not  more  than 
4  feet  high.  Tines  for  planting  that  are  not  pruned  now  shoirld  not  be 
shortened  in  fhe  spring,  but  have  instead  all  the  buds  rubbed  off  down  to 
the  one  that  is  desired  to  extend  and  form  the  future  cane.  By  allowing  a 
number  of  buds  to  extend  the  resources  of  the  Tines  are  divided  into  so 
many  outlets,  and  the  strength  of  the  leading  growth  is  proportionately 
reduced.  It  is  of  little  use  planting  a  young  Tine  in  an  old  border  without 
making  a  station  of  new  soil  for  it.  The  old  soil  should  be  quite  removed 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  border,  or  say  2  feet  deep,  and  about  4  feet 
square.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  the  old  Tine  by  cutting  any  of  its  roots 
that  may  be  in  the  space  excavated,  but  probably  good,  as  new  roofs  will 
start  from  those  cut  if  the  ends  are  pared  quite  smooth,  and  take  possession 
of  the  fresh  soil.  The  branches  of  the  old  Tines  intended  to  be  removed 
should  be  removed  now,  paring  the  cuts  smoothly  and  dressing  them  wdth 
painters’  knotting,  and  there  will  be  no  escape  of  sap  in  the  spring.  The 
Madresfield  Court  Grape  ripens  well  under  Black  Hamburgh  treatment,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  flavoured  varieties  for  autumn  use.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  berries  sometimes  crack,  but  not  always,  and  we  should  certainly 
try  it.  The  most  useful  white  Grape  for  growing  in  a  house  such  as  yoxrrs 
is  Foster’s  Seedling.  It  is  a  free  grower  and  bearer  of  good  bunches,  but 
the  berries  are  rather  small,  and  their  flavour  not  superior.  Good  turfy 
loam  with  an  admixture  of  wood  ashes  and  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  bones 
will  be  suitable  for  planting  in,  placing  manure  on  the  surface  over  the 
roots  and  for  a  good  distance  beyond  their  extremities. 

Names  of  Fruit  (A  Surrey  Youngster). — l,Dumelow’s  Seedling  ;  2,  Cox’s 
Pomona  ;  3,  not  known  ;  4,  Golden  Noble ;  5,  Beauty  of  Kent.  {T.  Stephens) . 
— Tow’er  of  Glamis.  {0.  D.). — The  Apple  much  biuised  in  transit  and 
not  known. 

Names  of  Plants  {W.J.,  Croydon). — The  plant  is  Echinops  ruthenicus, 
a  member  of  the  family  Compositae  and  a  native  of  Russia.  {F.  K.). — 
Stokesia  cyanea,  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  readily  cultivated  in  W'arm 
borders,  and  increased  by  division  in  the  spring.  {J.  Chambers).  —  1, 
Begonia  insignia ;  B.  fuchsioides;  3,  B.  Ingrami;  4,  Peristrophe  speciosa. 
{0.  D.). — 1,  Cratmgus  pyracantha  ;  2,  Arbutus Unedo. 
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Business  very  quiet,  witfi  little  alteration  in  prices.  Grapes  improving  in  value. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

J  sieve 

2 

6 

to  S 

6 

Oranges . 

..  100 

4 

0  to 

6 

0 

Chestnuts  .. 

.  . 

bushel 

16 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches . 

ixer  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  . . 

per 

100  lbs. 

60 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Currants,  Red 

A  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

2 

0 

6 

0 

„  Black 

1  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English  . .  ft. 

1 

6 

0 

Figs  . .  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums  . 

i  Sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  . .  . . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons  . .  . . 

, .  case 

10 

0 

15 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

3 

0 

5 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes  . . 

dozen 

2 

0 

to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . .  . 

punnet 

0 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

ft. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Ouions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

bundle 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

4  sieve 

2 

6 

S 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . . 

dozen 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

S 

0 

4 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers  .. 

dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Celerv  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seahale  . .  . .  per  basket 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Cucumbers 

each 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Shallots . 

..lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive  ..  .. 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

bunch 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  . . 

..  lb. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Leeks  • .  . . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Lettuce  . . 

dozen 

1 

0 

1 

6 

PIG  MANAGEMENT. 

A  DVISEDLY  do  we  take  the  terra  “  pig  raanagement  ”  for  the  heading 
of  this  paper,  for  one  fault  among  many  long  prevalent  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  pigs  is  the  want  of  a  system — a  purpose  and  plan  in  the 
breeding,  rearing,  and  general  caie  of  them  Slovenly  practice,  and 
careless  easy-going  work  usually  has  its  origin  in  undertakings  of  a 
plain  and  simple  nature,  and  certainly  pig-farming  is  beset  with  so 
little  difficulty  that  upon  the  surface  very  little  reason  for  much  care 
is  apparent.  Yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  and  bad,  a  right  and 
wrong  way  of  doing  it,  and  taken  as  it  ought  to  be  in  connection 
with  dairy  farming,  it  quickly  assumes  a  degree  of  importance  that  is 
worthy  of  our  best  attention. 

Porkers  of  about  GO  tbs.,  and  bacon  pigs  of  250  to  300  lbs.  dead 
weight,  are  required  for  household  supply  on  the  home  farm.  The 
small  white  Yorkshire  breed  are  the  best  porkers,  but  for  bacon  a 
good  local  cross  bred  pig  can  be  had  by  the  exercise  of  due  care  in 
selection  and  breeding.  We  require  a  supply  of  porkers  to  be  readj'  for 
killing  as  the  weather  becomes  cold  in  October,  and  pigs  twelve  to 
fourteen  weeks  old  answer  our  purpose  to  begin  with.  Taking  this  as 
a  basis  for  calculations,  we  find  that  the  sow  must  be  put  to  the  boar 
about  the  middle  of  March  so  as  to  farrow  early  in  July.  But  it  seldom 
answers  to  depend  upon  one  sow,  nor  need  we  do  so  ;  far  better  is  it 
to  have  a  dozen  or  more  sows  to  farrow  in  July  and  onwards,  so  as  not 
only  to  insure  a  supply  of  porkers  for  home  consumption,  but  an 
abundant  surplus  for  sale.  Porkers  weighing  from  50  to  70  lbs,  that 
are  known  to  have  been  carefully  fed  on  sound  wholesome  food  in¬ 
variably  command  a  ready  sale  at  the  highest  market  prices.  But 
then  a  farmer  has  first  of  all  to  afford  proof  to  the  dealers,  or  better 
still  to  the  consumers,  that  his  pigs  have  had  nothing  lut  milk,  corn, 
and  vegetables.  He  has,  in  point  of  fact,  to  build  up  a  reputation, 
then  to  sustain  it  by  subsequent  practice,  and  his  chief  difficulty 
afterwards  will  be  to  supply  the  demands  made  upon  his  stock  of 
porkers  throughout  the  cool  period  of  the  year.  Pmpeatedly  have  we 
heard  the  remark,  “  We  cannot  eat  pork  unless  we  know  how  it  has 
been  fed  ;  "  nor  can  this  feeling  excite  wonder  when  it  is  remembered 
how  hunger  impels  pugs  to  consume  any  foul  garbage  given  them. 
But  the  pork  is  then  never  really  wholesome,  and  the  man  who 
calculates  consequences  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  practices. 

Close  calculations  beforehand  of  results  in  connection  with  live 
stock  are  unsafe.  There  always  must  be  a  fair  margin  allowed  for 
possible  contingencies.  Looking  over  a  batch  of  porkers  sufficiently 
forward  for  breeding  last  March,  and  which  the  owner  ottered  for 
sale,  "we  were  tempted  by  the  promising  appearance  of  a  young  sow 
to  offer  £3  for  it  if  the  farmer  would  put  it  to  the  boar  at  once. 
Ample  reason  had  we  for  satisfaction  at  his  acceptance  of  our  offer, 
for  that  sow  had  ten  nice  pigs  at  the  expiration  of  sixteen  weeks, 
most  of  which  were  sold  in  the  autumn  at  £2  apiece.  Three  sows  of 
the  same  age  as  the  one  we  purchased  were  kept  by  the  farmer  for 
breeding.  One  of  them  proved  barren,  and  the  others  did  not 
rear  so  many  pigs  between  them  as  that  which  we  so  fortunately 
secured.  Mention  is  made  of  this  matter  to  show  how  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  there  is  about  breeding,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  having 
several  more  sows  than  are  really  required,  both  to  insure  a  full  supply 
of  porkers  and  to  enable  one  to  select  enough  good  sows  yearly  for 
our  requirements.  By  a  good  sow  is  meant  a  healthy,  gentle,  good- 
tempered,  kindly  animal,  fond  of  its  progeny,  and  careful  not  to  lay 
upon  or  hurt  them.  These  are  matters  in  which  sows  differ  materi¬ 
ally,  and  a  sow  that  is  savage  with  its  young  ones,  that  has  weakness 
of  the  legs,  or  any  other  fault  or  blemish,  should  never  be  suffered  to 
breed  again. 

The  sow  should  have  a  large  lodge  for  farrowing,  with  sufficient 
short  litter  for  a  comfortable  bed,  and  no  more  ;  for  it  will  collect  all 
the  litter  it  can  get  into  a  heap  for  a  bed,  and  if  the  litter  be  long 
there  is  much  risk  of  the  pigs  becoming  entangled  among  it,  and  of 
their  being  laid  upon  and  smothered.  A  spare  diet  of  rather  thin 
pollard  and  skim  milk  answers  best  for  the  sow  for  a  week  after 
farrowing,  and  afterwards  the  quantity  may  be  increased  ;  and  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  scour  among  the  young  pigs  mix  an  ounca 
of  sulphur  in  the  food,  and  the  two  following  days  give  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  subsequently  adding  a  handful  of 
salt  occasionally  to  the  food,  or  let  the  pigs  have  some  water.  As 
they  become  able  to  eat  they  should  have  access  by  means  of  a  slip 
board  to  an  outer  sty  and  be  fed  separately  from  the  sow.  Castration 
should  be  done  when  they  are  from  four  to  six  weeks  old,  according 
to  their  condition,  which  also  is  the  best  guide  as  to  the  age  for 
weaning,  which  should  be  at  any  time  from  six  to  ten  weeks. 

After  the  weaning  the  pigs  should  have  a  sty  with  a  slip  board 
drawn  up  so  that  they  can  run  out  upon  grass  land  at  will,  which 
tends  to  promote  health,  and  with  regular  feeding  on  pollard  and 
water  or  milk  in  the  sty  they  thrive  apace,  our  object  then  being  not 
to  fatten  but  to  induce  a  quick,  healthy,  sturdy  growth.  If,  however, 
upon  an  emergency  it  becomes  necessary  to  force  the  pigs  on  quickly 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  by  giving  better  food.  In  any  case 
it  is  decidedly  wrong  to  suffer  pigs  to  sink  into  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  to  feed  them  specially  for 
killing.  More  food  is  then  consumed  in  putting  on  flesh,  to  say 


nothing  of  fat,  than  is  required  to  keep  them  always  in  a  healthy, 
sleek,  but  not  fat  condition. 

HO.JO/  (To  be  continued.) 

^  WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Uorte  and  Hand  Laiour. — Now  that  the  weather  has  become  un¬ 
settled,  and  wet  days  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  home  farmers  having 
horse  gear  in  a  building  for  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  according  to  the 
power  required,  are  able  to  turn  horses  and  men  to  profitable  account  for 
grinding  Wheat  for  the  household  supply  of  flour,  and  Oats,  Barley,  Peas, 
and  Beans  for  calves,  pigs,  and  poultry.  We  thus  have  no  idle  days,  how¬ 
ever  broken  the  weather  may  continue,  and  we  embody  true  economy  by 
combining  this  practice  with  the  growth  of  all  corn,  except  Maize,  that  is 
required  for  home  consumption.  Heavy  payments  for  corn  and  fodder 
spoil  the  balance  sheet,  and  are  a  sure  indication  of  mismanagement.  Nor 
should  there  be  a  great  outlay  upon  oilcake,  for  home-made  meal  from 
home-grown  corn,  combined  in  a  judicious  mixture  of  pulped  roots  and 
chaffed  fodder,  is  cattle  food  cheap,  pure,  wholesome,  and  so  nourishing 
that  we  require  none  other,  and  are  able  to  decline  the  offers  of  agents, 
merchants,  dealers,  or  whatever  other  euphonious  titles  the  host  of  middle¬ 
men  may  prefer  being  known  by.  Corn-crushing  should  also  be  done. 
The  use  of  whole  corn  among  ca'tle  should  not  be  allowed,  for  they  can 
consume  much  mere  of  it  at  once  than  they  can  digest,  proof  of  which  we 
have  repeatedly  had  in  the  whole  corn  to  be  seen  in  the  droppings  of  cattle 
subjected  to  such  faulty  treatment. 

Any  possible  reduction  of  horse  power  upon  the  home  farm  must  always 
receive  our  best  attention.  To  this  end,  if  there  is  a  stream  of  water  of 
sufficient  volume  to  drive  either  an  overshot  wheel  or  a  turbine,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  turned  to  account,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  by 
the  storage  of  the  water  of  a  little  brook  in  ponds  we  have  a  power  in 
reserve  for  use  at  our  convenience,  and  by  means  of  which  w'e  may  dp  all 
the  grinding  work  of  the  farm,  the  estate  work  of  sawfing  and  puinpirig  ; 
and  we  can  ah’o  generate  electricity,  and  convey  it  by  wires  for  lighting 
the  mansion,  the  outbuildings,  offices,  carriage  drives,  and  entrance  lodges, 
and  also  indulge  in  all  necessary  lighting  of  farm  buildings,  lor  the  cost 
after  the  first  outlay  would  be  merely  nominal.  This  important  matter  of 
electric  lighting  is  receiving  the  attention  it  merits  upon  several  large 
estates,  and  mention  is  made  of  it  here  as  coming  within  the  province  of 
the  home  farmer.  Tne  apparatus  is  very  simple,  and  the  knowledge 
required  for  its  manipulation  is  soon  acquired  by  an  intelligent  person. 
The  cost  of  motive  power  for  the  generation  of  electricity  is  the  only 
possible  hindrance  to  its  use.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  a  stream  of 
water  at  once  enables  us  to  overcome  that  difficulty.  We  believe  that  the 
late  Dr.  Siemens  used  actually  to  turn  the  wires  of  his  field  fencing  to 
account  for  the  conveyance  of  an  electric  current  to  different  parts  of  his 
estate. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Lincolnshire  Sheep  {Inquirer). — The  average  price  of  thoroughbred 
Lincoln  rams  may  be  stated  at  £15,  and  the  ewes  at  about  a  third  of  that 
sum.  Sheep  of  this  breed  undoubtedly  have  the  advantage  of  others  both 
in  weight  of  fleece  and  carcase,  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  both  the  wool  and  mutton  to  that  of  several  other  breeds.  We 
consider  Shropshires  preferable  to  Lincolns  for  exportation  to  South  Africa, 
both  for  superior  hardiness  and  quality  of  mutton.  In  price  they  have 
ruled  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  Lincolns  at  the  sales  of  recent 
years,  the  Shropshire  average  being  now  £26.  The  quality  of  wool  of 
colonial  growth  is  now  so  high  that  we  should  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
exportation  of  Lincolns,  except  for  cross-breeding  purposes. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camdex  Square,  London. 

Lat.51°  32'40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8' 0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATB. 

»  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

B 

*5 

M 

1884. 

December. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  320 
and  Sea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 
Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

snn. 

On 

grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

7 

29.936 

47.9 

46.4 

S.W. 

43.9 

55.5 

45.4 

62.9 

40.2 

0.204 

Monday  . 

8 

29.804 

47.8 

45.9 

S.W. 

45.2 

55. V 

47.4 

64.2 

44.9 

0.071 

Tuesday . 

9 

29.954 

40.4 

39.1 

s.w. 

44.5 

48.4 

39.8 

46.3 

36.5 

0.114 

Wednesday  .. 

10 

30.120 

42.7 

40.6 

s. 

42.8 

49.1 

34.8 

.•50.0 

29.7 

0.214 

Thursday  . . . . 

11 

29.652 

47.2 

44.9 

s. 

43.5 

50.3 

41.7 

54.7 

40.1 

0.157 

Friday . 

12 

30.133 

42.0 

40.4 

w. 

43.8 

48.G 

39  9 

61.6 

32.7 

_ 

Saturday  .... 

13 

30.157 

51.6 

49.2 

w. 

44.2 

55.0 

412 

57.0 

37.6 

— 

29.965 

45.7 

43.8 

44.0 

51.8 

41.5 

5S2 

37.4 

0.760 

REMARKS. 

7tli. — Fair  till  afternoon,  then  wild  and  rainy. 

8th. — Dull  and  damp  all  day. 

9th. — Wet  morning,  dull  rest  of  day. 

10th. — Fine  early,  shower  at  noon,  fine  afternoon,  very  wet  evening. 

11th. — Fine  morning,  wet  afternoon  and  evening 

12th. — Fine  and  bright  early,  fair  till  4.30  P.M.,  heavy  rain  till  7  P.M.,  fair  evening. 

18th. — Dull  aU  day. 

A  rainy  and  almost  sunless  week.  Temperature  about  5"  above  that  of  the  preceding 
week,  and  more  than  7°  above  the  average.— G.  J.  Symons. 
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25 

Th 

Christmas  Day. 

26 

P 

Bank  Holiday.  Quekett  Club,  8  r.M. 

27 

S 

28 

SUN 

1st  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

29 

M 

so 

TU 

31 

W 

FEUIT  m  1884. 


EUIT  culture  in  this  country  is  beset  with  so 
many  difficulties  that  it  is  always  important  to 
note  peculiarities  of  each  summer,  or  rather 
I  should  say  spring  and  summer,  for  spring 
weather  is  a  factor  of  no  mean  importance  in 
this  work,  exercising  an  influence  for  good  or 
evil  upon  the  crop  which  we,  in  a  very  consider¬ 
able  degree,  have  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of. 
Something  we  may  do  to  correct  an  influence 
that  is  so  frequently  baneful  in  its  deadly  effects,  scattering 
to  the  winds  hopes  fully  reasonable  and  anticipations  justifi¬ 
ably  bright,  for  does  not  the  sight  of  thickly  clustering 
blossom  buds  on  firm  well-ripened  wood  give  birth  to  them  ? 
Well  is  it,  therefore,  to  note  the  peculiarities  and  results  of 
the  year  as  one  calculated  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good 
or  evil  upon  our  work  in  the  future. 

Brightly  shone  the  sun  of  early  spring  upon  the  swelling 
buds  till  trees  of  all  kinds  were  fast  bursting  into  the  full 
beauty  of  blossom,  so  abundant  that  for  once  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  seemed  not  unreasonably  a  foregone  conclusion.  How 
the  fickle  wind  went  round  to  the  north-east,  and  its  icy 
breath  fell  upon  the  blossoms  of  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears 
just  as  the  fruit  was  setting,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
my  fellow  sufferers,  once  more  enforcing  the  necessity  of 
thorough  shelter  for  fruit  trees.  How  thorough  that  shelter 
must  be  only  those  of  us  know  who  have  had  to  undergo  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  past  spring,  as  well  as  that  other 
trial  which  occasionally  comes — a  spring  south-western  gale, 
battering  all  blossoms  and  young  foliage  to  pieces  that  are 
exposed  to  it.  These  are  the  two  cross  winds  between 
which  and  the  fruit  trees  we  must  interpose  barriers  as 
effective  as  possible,  and  in  doing  it  we  must  not  forget  how 
searching  high  wind  is  ;  how  it  sweeps  round  corners  and 
darts  downwards  over  the  highest  wall  and  trees.  To  plant 
belts  of  fast-growing  trees  around  orchards  and  fruit  gardens 
is  not  new ;  but  in  addition  to  that  we  must  have  shelter 
lines  intersecting  the  garden  and  dividing  it  into  snug  little 
squares,  and  for  this  purpose  I  know  no  better  tree  than 
Thuia  Lobbi.  Its  dense  growth  forms  an  admirable  wind 
screen,  so  that  if  healthy  vigorous  young  trees  are  planted 
2  feet  apart  the  growth  soon  meets  and  intermingles,  form¬ 
ing  a  compact  hedge,  which  may  be  clipped  as  closely  as 
may  be  wished ;  but  I  think  it  decidedly  a  mistake  to  clip 
the  sides  till  the  trees  are  a  dozen  or  more  feet  in  height,  for 
an  unchecked  branch  growth  tends  materially  to  render  the 
trees  robust,  and  also  accelerates  the  stem  growth.  The 
distance  apart  of  these  hedges  should  be  from  50  to  80  feet, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  garden,  50  feet  affording 
space  for  four  rows  of  trees  10  feet  apart  and  10  feet  from 
the  hedges,  and  80  feet  would  admit  seven  rows. 

If  possible,  divide  the  garden  into  parallelograms  rather 
than  squares  for  cordons  or  palmetto  verriers,  and  plant  the 
rows  from  north  to  south,  or  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
so  as  to  lay  the  trees  as  open  to  the  sun  as  possible,  as  well 
as  to  have  them  well  sheltered.  The  height  of  the  fruit 
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trees  should  decide  that  of  the  hedges,  which  ought  certainly 
to  be  at  least  6  feet  higher  than  the  fruit  trees  ;  and  here  we 
have  another  advantage  in  the  pliant  nature  and  free  growth 
of  this  Thuia,  for  whether  the  trees  to  be  sheltered  are 
6  feet  or  16  feet  high  it  will  grow  to  and  may  easily  be  kept 
at  the  requisite  height  above  them,  and  yet  continue  clothed 
to  the  ground  with  its  dense  evergreen  branches. 

Early  Cherries  were  almost  a  total  failure,  but  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  intermediate  and  late  sorts  did  not  suffer  much,  and 
the  fruit  was  fairly  abundant.  I  may  mention  Black 
Bigarreau  as  having  fine  large  fruit  of  most  delicious 
flavour  ;  but  the  tree  is  not  healthy.  Bigarreau,  as  affording 
a  valuable  supply  of  ripe  fruit  for  a  longer  period  than^  any 
other  intermediate  sort ;  Biittner’s  Yellow  for  fine  richly 
flavoured  fruit  and  bright  yellow  colour,  both  qualities  render¬ 
ing  it  a  novel  and  attractive  addition  to  the  dessert ;  and  Belle 
Magnifique  for  its  splendid  crop  of  clear  bright  red  fruit 
so  excellent  for  tarts,  and  making  such  delicious  jam  that 
most  of  it  was  used  for  that  purpose.  I  believe  I  have 
already  made  favourable  mention  of  this  fine  Cherry,  but  I 
must  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  strongly  recommending  it 
as  decidedly  superior  to  both  Flemish  and  Kentish,  to  both  of 
which  sorts  the  fruit  bears  some  resemblance,  only  it  is 
larger,  and  the  tree  is  more  robust. 

Of  Plums  most  of  the  choice  sorts  were  a  failure,  yet  I 
had  plenty  of  fruit  from  the  old  farm  orchard,  where  the 
Plum  trees  are  well  sheltered  with  one  exception — a  fine 
standard  Green  Gage  exposed  to  the  north-east,  and  conse¬ 
quently  without  fruit ;  yet  after  a  favourable  spring  I  have 
had  its  branches  bending  beneath  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
The  other  sheltered  trees  gave  us  many  bushels  of  excellent 
fruit,  for  the  trees  are  fine  ones.  The  only  sort  that  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  was  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  of  which  the  crop 
was  exceptionally  heavy,  but  the  fruit  did  not  keep  so  well 
as  usual ;  drought  and  abnormal  heat  may  perhaps  account 
for  that. 

The  crop  of  Pears  on  the  cordons  was  not  so  abundant 
as  usual ;  nor  is  that  extraordinary,  for  the  wall  faces  due 
east,  and  the  blossoms  are  always  liable  to  suffer  from  very 
high  wind  from  the  north-east  sweeping  round  the  tree 
screen  facing  this  wall.  The  flowers  did  suffer  this  year, 
and  the  fruit  was  thinner  upon  the  trees  than  I  like  to  see 
it ;  but,  then,  how  fine  it  was  !  Never  have  I  had  such 
magnificent  examples  of  Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess  ;  and  Dana’s  Hovey  was  so  large  that  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  puzzled  had  the  fruit  been  brought  to  me 
to  name.  Let  me  own  that  I  make  no  pretension  to  grow 
Pears  for  exhibition,  and  aim  rather  to  obtain  a  full  supply 
of  useful  fruit  for  table,  and  the  thinning  is  only  severe 
where  there  are  enough  trees  of  a  sort  to  enable  me  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  it.  Yet  where  space  can  be  had  it  is,  of  course, 
advisable  to  plant  enough  trees  to  be  able  to  grow  a  full 
supply  of  really  fine  fruit,  and  the  best  of  all  forms  for  the 
purpose  is  undoubtedly  the  cordon.  Only  once  before  have 
I  known  Duchesse  d’Orleans  so  good  in  flavour  from  a  pyra¬ 
mid.  It  evidently  requires  a  hot  summer  to  develope  its  full 
flavour,  and  it  then  answers  fully  to  its  description  in  the 
“  Fruit  Manual  ”  as  being  “  a  most  delicious  Pear.” 
Monarch  well  sustains  its  high  title,  for  no  December  Pear 
is  equal  to  it  in  flavour.  Excellent  as  Winter  Nelis  and 
Glou  Mor^eau  undoubtedly  are,  both  must  yield  the  palm 
to  Monarch  for  flavour.  Perhaps  there  could  be  no  more 
severe  test  of  this  than  to  take  ripe  fruit  of  Glou  Morceau 
from  a  wall  tree  and  Monarch  from  a  pyramid  as  I  have 
done  before  writing  this.  Fondante  d’Automne  from  a  wall 
certainly  appeared  to  me  deficient  in  flavour  this  year  ;  was 
that  owing  to  the  heat  ?  A  pyramid  of  Comte  de  Lamy  had 
a  full  crop.  This  is  a  Pear  which  everybody  ought  to  grow. 
I  must  not  omit  mention  of  Fondante  de  Charneu.  I  had 
not  many  fruit  of  it,  but  that  was  most  delicious.  It  is  one 
of  our  best  late  autumn  Pears,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
better  known. 

No,  1891.— VoL.  LXXI.,  Old  Series. 
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Apples,  though  plentiful  enough,  can  only  have  brief 
notice.  Of  dessert  sorts  it  would  appear  superfluous  to 
praise  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  and  other  sorts,  which, 
though  excellent,  are  perhaps  too  well  known  and  cultivated 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  sorts  of  undoubted  merit.  Let  me 
beg  space  in  more  gardens  for  Pine  Apple  Eusset,  Eeinette 
Van  Mons,  Melon,  Pearson’s  Plate,  Pine  Golden  Pippin, 
Golden  Eusset,  Lord  Burghley,  and  Hubbard’s  Pearmain, 
all  which  had  good  crops  this  year,  and  impart  a  pleasing 
and  useful  degree  of  variety  to  the  dessert.  Among  culinary 
fruit  Gooseberry  is  certainly  worthy  of  general  culture, 
keeping,  as  it  does,  better  than  any  other  sort,  and  being 
really  good  for  cooking  in  May  and  June  ;  yet  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  showing  it  was  only  selected  by  three  of  the  130  exhi¬ 
bitors  who  sent  him  returns. 

One  word  about  fruit  knowledge.  To  know  fruit  well  a 
man  must  live  among  it  and  learn  to  know  trees  and  fruit 
by  sight.  Not  only  must  careful  naming  be  practised  among 
the  trees,  but  also  of  the  fruit  in  the  fruit-room.  Name  fruit 
in  the  bulk,  and  if  you  wish  to  know  it  thoroughly  select  a 
dozen  or  more  of  each  sort  and  lay  them  in  rows  side  by 
side  with  the  names  clearly  written,  and  so  become  familiar 
with  the  form,  colour,  period  of  ripening,  and  keeping  pro¬ 
perties  of  each. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


HYBEID  PEEPETUAL  EOSES  IN  POTS. 

There  has  been  more  written  about  the  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  Roses  for  beds  and  borders  outside  than  upon  any 
other  flower  of  our  gardens.  The  successful  cultivation  of  Roses 
in  pots  for  flowering  indoors  has  not,  however,  been  so  frequently 
treated  upon,  and,  judging  from  the  correspondence  columns  of 
this  Journal,  this  method  of  culture  is  rapidly  extending.  There 
is,  perhaps,  more  questions  asked  upon  this  subject  than  upon 
any  other.  Vines  excepted;  thei-efore  no  apology  is  needed  for  the 
introduction  of  this  subject. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
is  the  stock  upon  which  they  are  likely  to  succeed  the  best  when 
grown  in  pots.  Upon  this,  as  upon  many  subjects  connected 
with  gardening,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinions.  I  have 
tried  all,  and  after  several  years  of  experience,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  particular  stock  is  really  essential  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Rose.  The  only  reason  why  stocks  are  em¬ 
ployed  is  because  plants  can  be  increased  with  greater  certainty 
and  rapidity,  with  1  ss  labour  and  expense,  than  could  be  the  case 
from  cuttings.  Not  that  worked  plants  attain  a  larger  size  in 
less  time  than  those  upon  their  own  roots,  for  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  have  a  decided  advantage  in  this  respect.  They  throw  up 
growths  freely  from  the  base  from  the  very  earliest  stages,  whether 
varieties  of  Teas  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  plants  upon  stocks 
do  not  until  they  have  been  buried  sufficiently  long  for  the  union 
of  the  stock  and  Rose  to  produce  roots  and  become  indepen¬ 
dent.  When  worked  upon  the  Manetti  the  advocates  of  that 
stock  advise  that  the  union  should  be  buried  in  the  ground  to 
induce  the  formation  of  roots.  The  majority  of  Roses  do  we’l 
on  their  own  roots,  and  these  1  decidedly  prefer  for  pots.  It  is 
advisable  in  every  case  where  practicable  to  lift  plants  on  their 
own  roots  from  beds  and  borders  outside,  and  if  these  do  not 
exist,  plants  that  have  been  originally  worked  and  rooted  freely 
from  the  union  should  be  selecte  1,  Even  if  the  plants  have  not 
become  independent  of  the  stock  upon  which  they  ai*e  worked, 
it  is  wise  to  lift  them  for  potting  in  preference  to  purchasing 
them  from  a  distance.  When  worked,  plants  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  those  should  be  selected  that  have  been  budded  nearest 
the  root,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  upon  the  seedling, 
cultivated  Briar,  or  the  Manetti  stock. 

The  best  time  to  lift  plants  for  potting  is  towards  the  close 
of  this  month,  but  this  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season,  especially  when  the  plants 
have  to  be  obtained  from  a  distance.  They  should  be  lifted 
directly  the  wood  is  ripe  and  before  the  foliage  falls ;  for  this  is 
important,  and  gives  the  plants  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
partly  established  before  winter.  The  only  reason  why  plants 
lifted  at  home  are  preferred  is  because  they  can  be  at  once  potted 
with  much  less  injury  to  their  foliage  than  would  be  the  case  if 
they  were  packed  and  had  a  distance  to  travel.  The  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  foliage  as  long  as  possible  after  they  are  lifted  and 
potted  is  important  if  the  strongest  gro  vth  is  desired  the  fo  low¬ 
ing  spring.  Home  grown  plants  can  be  lifted  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  those  that  may  have  to  travel  a  distance. 


On  several  occasions  we  have  potted  plants  before  the  end  of 
October,  and  before  they  have  been  removed  from  the  outside 
to  be  protected  in  frames  large  quantities  of  roots  have  been 
formed  round  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Jf  the  plants  are  strong  and  home-grown,  8  or  9-inch  pots 
may  be  employed,  which  are  sufficiently  large  for  them  the  first 
season,  if  the  ordinary  7-inch  pots  are  the  most  serviceable. 
The  pots  should  be  perfectly  clean,  as  well  as  the  crocks  used 
for  drainage.  A  large  quantity  of  drainage  is  not  needed,  but 
what  is  used  should  be  carefully  arranged.  Over  the  drainage 
a  thin  layer  of  the  fibre  of  the  loam  should  be  placed  to  prevent 
the  small  particles  of  soil  being  washed  amongst  the  crocks,  and 
thus  rendering  the  drainage  imperfect.  The  plants  should  be 
potted  deeply,  and  if  they  are  worked  the  union  of  the  Rose  and 
stock  should  be  buried  to  give  them  every  chance  of  forming 
roots  from  the  place  where  they  are  united.  The  soil  must  be 
in  a  suita’ole  moist  state  at  potting  time — neither  wet  nor  diy, 
but  so  that  it  can  be  pressed  firmly  together  without  becoming 
a  hard  mass.  After  potting,  when  properly  treated,  no  water 
is  needed  at  their  roots  before  the  ear  y  spring  months.  The 
soil  should  be  pressed  as  firmly  as  possible  into  the  pots,  for  I 
have  never  found  Roses  do  really  well  in  a  light  loose  soil  that 
is  constantly  requiring  water  during  the  growing  season.  No 
pruning  should  be  done  at  potting  time,  merely  removing  tho 
long  straggling  ends  of  the  shoots. 

The  treatment  after  potting  is  simple,  and  consists  of  plung¬ 
ing  the  pots  outside,  syringing  occasionally  if  needed  during  dry 
or  windy  weather,  and  protection  in  a  frame  as  soon  as  severe 
weather  approaches.  When  plunging  in  coal  ashes  or  other 
material  the  rim  of  the  pots  and  surface  of  the  soil  should  be 
entirely  covered,  for  in  this  condition  will  the  soil  be  retained 
in  an  intermediate  state  of  moisture,  and  it  is  surprising  what 
a  number  of  active  roots  will  be  formed  in  a  very  short  time. 
Plants  placed  on  the  surface  of  walks  or  beds  of  ashes  with  their 
pots  exposed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  very  soon  have  the  moisture 
evaporated  fi'om  the  soil,  and  water  has  frequently  to  be  applied, 
which  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  root-growth. 
While  the  Roses  are  in  cold  frames  the  lights  may  be  thrown 
off  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  keep  them  cool  and  inactive. 

To  prune  and  introduce  these  plauts  into  heated  structures 
in  spring  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  into  bloom  is  ruinous, 
but  this  method  of  treatment  is  too  common.  If  blooms  really 
must  be  had,  it  is  better  to  prepare  two  batches  of  plants  and 
sacrifice  one  lot,  for  they  will  only  make  poor  weak  growth,  and 
be  of  but  little  service  for  flowering  the  following  season.  On 
the  contrary,  those  grown  under  cold-frame  treatment,  as  advised, 
will  naturally  start  into  active  gi’owth  about  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  should  be  encouraged  until  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
active.  When  in  this  condition  they  may  be  pruned,  leaving 
about  two  eyes  on  each  shoot  if  the  plants  are  weak.  If  strong 
and  they  have  a  good  quantity  of  roots  when  potted,  the  strongest 
shoots  may  be  left  6  or  7  inches  in  length,  and  tied  outwards 
towards  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  but  even  in  this  case  very  little  is 
gained,  for  they  do  not  break  so  freely  as  if  the  plants  were 
tboroughly  established.  After  pruning  and  when  signs  of  growth 
are  visible,  the  pots  may  be  lifted  and  stood  upon  the  surface, 
or  only  plunged  to  their  rims.  The  frame  may  be  kept  some¬ 
what  closer  to  induce  a  free  active  growth,  which  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  closing  the  frame  early  in  the  afternoon  while  the 
sun  is  upon  it.  Air  should  be  admitted  freely  during  the  day 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  to  insure  a  firm  sturdy  growth. 
It  is  much  better  to  allow  the  temperature  of  the  frame  to  rise 
considerably  than  to  admit  cold  currents  of  air  to  the  young 
tender  foliage.  Growth  when  once  fairly  started  will  advance 
with  rapidity,  and  it  must  be  determined  whether  the  shoots  are 
to  be  al  owed  to  grow  upright,  or  whether  shapely  specimens  are 
to  be  formed.  If  the  latter  are  desired,  select  those  plants  that 
have  started  the  most  strongly  from  the  base.  When  the 
shoots  are  soft  they  can  be  gradually  drawn  outwards  towards 
the  rim  of  the  pots  by  means  of  matting  and  a  few  small  pegs 
inserted  in  the  soil.  This  can  be  accomplished  without  breaking 
or  injuring  the  shoots  much  better  when  in  a  young  growing 
state  than  after  the  wood  has  become  firm.  Sufficient  shoots 
should  be  trained  outwards  to  form  the  base,  and  then  be  allowed 
to  grow  upright  the  same  as  the  weaker  shoots  in  the  centre  of 
the  plants,  which  will  have  gained  strength  considerably  white 
the  process  of  training  the  others  has  been  going  on. — W. 
Baedney. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHRISTMAS  VEGETABLES. 

1881  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  good  year  for  many  vegetables. 
Dry  and  excessively  hot  as  the  summer  proved  it  did  not  check  the 
autumn  and  winter  crops  to  an  injurious  extent,  and  of  late  all  seasonable 
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▼egetables  have  been  abundant  and  excellent.  Roots  for  storing,  always 
important  and  of  great  value  about  Christmas  and  throughout  the  winter, 
were  well  matured  in  the  autumn,  and  they  are  ns  fresh  and  good  new  as 
we  ever  saw  them  at  this  time.  Carrots  probably  suffered  most  from  the 
heat  and  drought,  and  in  dry  light  soils  many  failed,  but  those  sown  in 
August  made  good  progress,  and  as  these  are  now  young  and  tender  they 
are  the  best  of  all  Christmas  Carrots  for  many  purposes.  Onions  are 
capitally  matured,  and  are  as  sound  as  when  taken  in. 

Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  Asparagus  were  much  benefited  by  the  genial 
summer,  and  they  are  forcing  most  readily.  The  produce,  too,  is  both 
abundant  and  good,  and  all  who  have  tried  to  have  any  or  all  of  these 
valuable  additions  to  our  Christmas  supplies  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
producing  them.  When  Apples  are  scarce  Rhubarb  is  greatly  valued  for 
tarts,  and  Seakale  and  Asparagus  are  generally  preferred  to  any  open- 
air  vegetable  at  this  time.  We  often  think  that  produce  of  this  kind, 
when  grown  from  thoroughly  ripened  roots,  is  much  superior  in  flavour  to 
any  grown  from  the  same  class  of  roots  after  a  dull  wet  season. 

Spinach  has  continued  to  develope  its  leaves  to  a  large  extent,  and  they 
are  more  succulent  and  better  flavoured  than  when  shrivelled  by  frost. 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  a  standard  Christmas  vegetable  for  those  who  have 
no  means  of  forcing,  and  they  are  most  acceptable  at  this  time.  We  have 
none  of  the  very  large  ones  now.  Those  improved  varieties  which 
reduce  sprouts  about  the  size  of  Coleworts  may  find  favour  with  some, 
nt  they  do  not  with  us.  They  do  not  possess  the  flavour  of  the  little 
knobs  produced  by  the  old-fashioned  type,  neither  are  they  so  hardy. 
Broccoli  of  the  Veitch’s  Self-protecting  type  have  had  nothing  to  disturb 
them  this  autumn,  and  they  are  turning  in  quickly  and  good.  With  so 
many  choicer  vegetables  to  select  from.  Savoys  and  Leeks  are  hardly  looked 
at,  but  we  may  require  them  by-and-by,  when  less  favourable  weather  may 
be  experienced. 

Mushrooms  are  another  delicacy  to  be  added  to  the  list.  The  summer 
and  autumn  were  uncommonly  favourable  for  their  abundant  growth  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  recent  genial  weather  has  favoured  them  in 
protected  places.  Celery  is  one  of  those  good  things  which  we  cannot 
allow  to  go  unnoticed  or  uncultivated.  We  think  it  is  best  and  more 
crisp  when  it  has  been  frosted  to  the  extent  of  12°  or  15°  ;  but  we  are 
using  it  without  this  now,  and  as  it  is  sound  and  clean  it  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  All  have  a  common  desire  to  enjoy  the  best  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life  on  Christmas-day,  and  I  am  sure  the  enjoyment  will  be  greatly 
increased  if  the  supplies  from  the  garden  are  good  and  abundant.  Where 
appliances  are  at  hand,  and  this  is  accomplished,  those  most  concerned 
might  find  it  advantageous  to  make  a  resolution  at  once,  and  adhere 
to  it  henceforth,  that  other  Christmases  will  not  find  us  unprepared. — 
A  Kitchen  Gaedener. 


A  WORD  TO  YOUNJ  HEAD  GARDENERS. 

About  twelve  months  ago  you  kindly  published  a  few  words 
of  advice  to  young  gai’deners,  upon  which  some  little  difference 
of  opinion  was  expressed  amongst  those  for  whom  it  was  in' 
tended.  May  I  ask  a  similar  favour  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
young  head  gardeners  are  always  numerous  t' 

The  smallness  of  the  wages  paid  to  under  gardeners  com¬ 
pared  with  that  earned  by  mechanics  bas  often  been  brought 
under  notice.  But  there  is  one  view  of  this  question  that  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is,  while  very  few  mechanics  ever 
become  masters,  and  only  a  limited  number  ever  become  fore¬ 
men,  vei'y  few  gardeners  of  fair  average  ability  fail  to  become 
head  gardeners.  There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  gardening  profession, 
from  the  “  kid  glove”  gentlemen  gardeners,  with  their  dozens  of 
men  under  them,  down  to  the  “  single-handed”  man,  who  is  some¬ 
times  expected  to  be  “  double-handed” — or  both  groom  and 
gardener. 

Generally  speaking,  most  men  find  their  proper  level,  or,  in 
other  words,  drop  into  their  appointed  niche  in  the  scale  ere  they 
reach  the  meridian  of  life.  I  say  generally  speaking,  for  it 
is  not  always  the  best  men  who  hold  the  best  positions,  for 
instances  are  not  wanting  where  vex-y  able  men  are  found  occu¬ 
pying  very  humble  places,  while  others  are  found  in  larger  places 
with  greater  scope,  superior  appliances,  and  other  advantages, 
whose  abilities  do  not  compare  favourably  with  his  more  humble 
neighbour.  Some  men  secure  good  places  by  the  influence  of 
persons  and  circumstances  more  than  by  any  real  merits  of  the 
man;  and  if  he  is  a  prudent  man,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  his 
business  and  its  management,  he  will  generally  succeed  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  position.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  men  of  real 
sterling  worth  are  found  struggling  in  obscure  out-of-the-way 
places,  simply  because  they  have  been  tutored,  and  have  laboured 
in  less  inluential  quarters,  or  are  less  pretentious.  I  think  it 
was  once  recorded  in  these  pages  of  a  celebrated  grower  of  big 
bunches  of  Grapes,  that  when  your  correspondent  called  upon 
him  he  was  found  digging  up  Cabbage  stumps.  In  the  eyes  of 
some  men  such  a  humble  finding  would  have  been  prejudicial  to 
their  estimation  of  other  abilities.  But  not  so  with  the  Journal 
correspondent,  nor  with  its  worthy  Editor,  who  seems  to  estimate 
men  more  for  their  sound  practical  knowledge  than  from  any 
high  position  they  may  occupy. 


In  the  first  place,  I  would  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  those  who 
are  about  to  become  head  gardeners.  Let  them  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  take  their  first  head  place.  Many  fail  in  their 
first  situation  from  want  of  experience,  and  such  a  failure  is  a 
very  serious  affair  indeed,  as  many  can  testify.  Another  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  for  each  one  to  consider  and  look  after  places 
well  within  the  scope  of  their  abilities.  A  man  who  has  been  for 
a  few  years  foreman  in  large  places,  should  seek  a  similar  charge 
for  himself,  and  he  should  patiently  wait  for  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  for  a  man  who  has  had  first-class  experience  to  take  a 
small  place  with  which  he  is  never  likely  to  be  satisfied,  but 
accept  it  simply  for  ”  a  start.”  The  very  fact  of  a  man  having 
charge  of  a  small  place  is  often  a  great  hindrance  to  his  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  a  larger  one. 

Men  who  have  had  less  extended  experience  should  never  be 
afraid  to  confess  it.  It  must  be  very  disappointing  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  be  led  to  believe,  when  engaging  a  gardener,  that  he  has 
had  experience  in  this  or  that,  in  which  he  may  have  a  special 
interest  in,  to  find  out  afterwards  that  his  man  is  groping  in  the 
dark.  There  are  some  employers  to  be  met  with  who  seem  to 
think  a  gardener  should  know  everything,  and  there  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  gardeners  too  proud  to  admit  their  ignorance.^  Let 
young  men  be  moderate  in  the  estimation  of  their  own  abilities, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  most  employers  are  reasonable,  and,  if 
he  finds  his  man  better  than  he  has  been  represented  to  be,  the 
best  results  will  follow. 

I  see  a  certain  firm  of  bankers  have  decided  that  none  of 
their  clerks  whose  salary  is  under  £150  per  annum  shall  marry. 
I  am  afi'aid  too  many  gardeners  rush  into  matrimony  before  they 
have  the  necessary  means  of  maintaining  a  wife  and  family  in 
comfort ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  partly  from  necessity.  Employers 
of  gardeners  are  not  so  particular  about  this  matter,  except  it  is 
that  their  gardeners  are  married — for  but  few  single  men  are 
sought  after  as  head  gardeners.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  men  who 
are  advertised  for  have  to  be  married  men.  This  matrimonial 
difficulty  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  to  confront  our  young  head 
gardener.  If  he  is  not  married,  or  is  prepared  to  marry,  he  is  at 
once  disqualified  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  number  of  employers. 
If  he  is  married,  and  has  a  family,  his  services  are  rejected  by 
another  class.  No  man  ought  to  marry  till  he  can  comfortably 
furnish  a  cottage  and  have  something  left  to  keep  him  clear  of 
contracting  debts,  for  if  a  man  cannot  keep  clear  of  this  at  the 
start  he  has  a  poor  look-out  for  the  future.  Pay  ready  money, 
and  contrive  to  keep  your  wants  within  your  means.  This  will 
generally  give  a  man  a  more  independent  feeling,  and  will  be 
able  to  stand  out  for  better  terms  than  those  who  are  always  on 
their  last  shilling- 

When  once  settled  in  a  place,  it  would  be  well  if  men 
would  make  up  their  minds  to  stay  in  it  and  make  the  best 
of  it.  It  is  a  good  th'ng  for  a  young  man,  while  he  is 
single,  to  move  about,  but,  when  engage!  as  a  head  gar¬ 
dener  it  is  quite  the  opposite.  “  Rolling  stones  gather  no  moss” 
is  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one.  The  gardener  who  is  frequently 
changing  places  is  not  likely  to  become  rich.  The  man  who 
makes  up  his  mind  to  wait  for  the  first  chance  of  another  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  likely  to  earn  the  esteem  of  his  present  employer,  for 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  work  will  not  be  done  in  that  thorough 
manner  which  a  deeper  interest  in  it  would  insure  And,  if  men 
would  consider,  they  could  not  possibly  fail  to  see  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  such  a  course  of  action.  If  they  do  not  perform  what  they 
know  to  be  their  duty  to  their  masters,  how  can  they  expect  com¬ 
mendation  when  they  leave  their  service  ?  A  gardener  should 
never  forget  that  what  is  for  the  master’s  interest  is  also  his  own 
interest,  whether  he  intends  staying  or  leaving.  In  the  former 
case  he  should  spare  no  pains  to  satisfy  his  employers  in  all 
things,  and  gain  increased  respect  and  confidence.  In  the  latter 
he  must  do  the  same  in  order  that  he  may  carry  with  him  a  good 
character,  and  leave  the  place  he  has  had  chai  ge  of  in  thorough 
order,  as  a  memento  of  faithful  service. 

I  would  advise  all  young  men  settling  in  their  first  head  place 
to  divest  themselves  of  that  unfortunate  idea,  entertained  by  so 
many,  that  a  gardener’s  happiness  and  prosperity  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  number  of  men  he  has  under  him.  It  is  an 
erroneous  idea.  A  man  having  charge  of  a  large  establishment 
has  his  difficulties  in  managing  his  men ;  in  getting  them  in 
various  departments  to  do  things  just  as  he  would  like,  in  the 
innumerable  things  he  has  to  think  of,  and  run  here  and  there 
after,  in  addition  to  all  the  petty  annoyances  to  which  men  in 
humbler  positions  are  subject  to. 

Most  men  on  taking  their  first  charge  feel  a  little  embar¬ 
rassed.  Suddenly  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  they  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  many  little  matters  not  thought  of 
before,  while  others  do  not  seem  so  familiar  as  when  acting  under 
their  late  chief.  This,  however,  will  soon  wear  off,  and  reading 
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old  notes  taken  in  formei’  years,  articles  on  subjects  wliicli  they 
may  not  be  well  up  in,  and  a  reference  to  a  good  calendar  of 
garden  work,  will  very  much  help  them  out  of  their  first  doubts 
and  difficulties.  They  mus  first  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  the  establishment.  With  some  a  large 
supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  the  chief  objects,  while 
others  “  go  in”  largely  for  p’ ant-growing  and  cut  flowers ;  others 
make  a  speciality  of  hardy  plants,  florist  flowers,  or  Roses,  &c. 
Whatever  a  master  or  mistress  takes  a  special  interest  in,  the 
gardener  ought  to  give  such  his  first  and  personal  attention 
and  in  all  other  matters  try  to  anticipate  their  wants. 

Some  gentlemen,  and  ladies  too,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  too 
much  occupied  with  other  things  to  take  much  interest  in  their 
garden.  The  young  gardener  who  finds  himself  under  such  a 
master  must  be  very  particular  how  he  conducts  himself.  If  his 
heart  is  not  in  his  work  he  is  apt  to  become  lax  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties.  To  the  uninterested  employer  this  may  not 
be  found  out  for  some  little  time;  but,  depend  upon  it,  one  evil 
leads  to  another,  and  ere  long  things  begin  to  go  wrong  in  more 
than  one  quarter,  and  very  often  with  such  gentlemen  litt'e  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  faithless  servant. 

Another  thing,  I  think  a  gardener  ought  to  study  to  be  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  avoid  pouncing  upon  his  master  every  time  he 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  garden,  about  this,  that,  and  the 
other  little  thing.  Rather  let  him  exercise  his  own  discretion, 
and  go  quietly  about  any  little  improvements  to  which  no  outlay 
is  attached.  ^  If  an  employer  is  not  inc  ined  to  give  a  gardener 
everything  just  as  he  would  like  it,  let  him  avoid  any  hasty 
words,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  repented  of.  There  are  many 
things  that  are  hard  to  be  borne  in  silence,  but  it  would  be  better 
so  than  that  a  heated  temper  let  loose  an  ungovernable  tongue. 
Many  employers  have  peculiar  ways,  which  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to,  and  servants  should  not  be  too  hasty  to  judge  or  oppose 
them.  Nor  should  they,  without  vmry  careful  consideration, 
resign  a  charge  without  some  substantial  reason.  Many  impul¬ 
sive  young  men  throw  away  chances  they  would  be  glad  of  in 
after  life. 

When  once  settled  in  a  new  place  let  our  young  gardener  at 
once  look  up  matters  that  have  been  neglected,  and,  as  time  will 
permit,  make  everything  as  tidy  as  possible,  both  outdoors  and 
in.^  As  opportunity  occurs  afterwards,  such  improvements  as  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  made  may  be  suggested  to  his  master.  He 
should  so  arrange  all  routine  work,  such  as  watering  plants,  ven¬ 
tilating,  firing,  serving  the  kitchen,  Ac.,  so  that  each  man 
may  attend  to^  such  work,  without  fail,  at  regular  hours.  Culti¬ 
vate  punctuality  in  all  things,  and  see  that  men  under  you  do 
the  same.  Assist  and  encourage  young  men  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  by  giving^  them  such  papers  as  come  into  your  hands  ; 
also  see  that  their  rooms  are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  that  they  do  not  waste  too  much  of  their  earnings  at  unpro¬ 
fitable  or  dangerous  amusements,  such  as  card-playing,  or  other 
games  of  chance,  which  generally  lead  to  frequenting  public- 
houses  and  intemperance — a  habit  through  which  old  men  as 
well  as  young  are  continually  coming  to  grief. 

Endeavour  to  live  in  harmony  with  your  fellow  servants. 
-Give  especial  care  to  the  cook’s  wants,  for  her  good  graces 
are  much  to  be  desired.  “  Sow  thick,  thin  quick,  and  keep  friends 
with  the  cook  ’’  is  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Fish.  Occasionally 
visit  your  neighbour  gardeners,  encourage  them  to  return  the 
compliment,  and  so  conduct  yourself  as  to  command  their  re¬ 
spect.  Be  ready  at  all  times  to  join  in  any  good  work,  be  it  the 
management  of  a  flower  show,  or  advising  a  labourer  how  to 
profitably  cultivate  his  garden  plot. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  although  many 
more  matters  of  importance  might  be  referred  to  with  advan- 
tage.  ^  It  is  just  possible  that  I  may  have  omitted  some  of  the 
most  important.  Let  me  state,  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  set 
myself  up  as  a  model  servant;  on  the  contrary,  many  points 
touched  upon  are  matters  in  which  I  have  myself  made  mistakes 
to  my  material  disadvantage ;  and  they  are  addressed,  not  to 
men  in  high  positions,  but  to  those  who  are  like  myself— A 
Working  Gardener. 


ORCHIDS. 

£A  paper  rea  1  by  Mr.  1).  Birfc  before  the  Caterham  Hortieultural  Society, 

December  12th.] 

It  would  perhaps  be  not  unfitting  to  begin  the  discussion  of  our 
subject  by  giving  an  answer  to  the  question,  “  What  is  an  Orchid  ?  ” 
by  showing,  that  is  to  say,  in  what  respects  Orchids  differ  from  other 
plants.  Their  chief  peculiarity  consists  by  no  means  in  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers — for  many  of  these  flowers  would  scarcely  be  thought 
beautiful — but  that  which  marks  off  the  Orchids  from  general  plant 
life  is  the  curious  structure  and  wonderful  contrivance  which  their 


flowers  exhibit  and  which  they  possess  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
special  purpose,  which  I  will  explain  presently.  It  is  one  of  these 
speeial  points  of  flower  structure  which  has  given  rise  to  the  terra 
“  Orchid,”  but  as  I  think  we  can  best  turn  our  attention  to  the  flowers 
of  these  interesting  plants  after  we  have  considered  one  or  two  other 
aspects  of  our  subject. 

A  common  idea  about  these  plants  is  that  they  all  grow  in  very 
hot  countries,  and  that  they  all  need  very  hot  quarters  when  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  fact  i^,  that  though  the  forests  of  the  ton  id 
regions,  and  particularly  the  South  American  forests,  are  very  rich  in 
Orchids,  yet  some  of  those  which  bear  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
flowers  are  found  in  climates  almost  temperate.  Orchids,  indeed,  are 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  except  the  very  coldest  and 
most  arid,  and  of  the  3000  species  which  have  been  described,  thirty- 
eight  are  found  amongst  the  wild  flowers  of  Great  Britain. 

Orchids  have  two  very  distinct  modes  of  growth.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  (the  tropical  kinds,  more  especially)  grow  on  the  boughs  of  trees. 
They  appear  in  no  way  to  injure  their  big  friends  who  thus  hold 
them  aloft,  shade  them  from  the  fierce  sun,  and  “  rock  them  in  their 
arms  so  wild.”  Hence  Orchids  are  not  classed  with  parasitic  plants 
(such,  for  instance,  as  Mistletoe),  which  feed  on  the  juices  of  the  trees 
they  occupy,  but  are  termed  epiphytes,  which  means  a  plant  growing 
upon  a  plant.  These  epiphytes,  or  tree  Orchids,  form  one  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Orchid  family. 

The  other  division  consists  of  the  terrestrial  Orchids,  as  those  are 
called  which  grow  down  upon  the  ground. 

I  will  take  two  or  three  examples  of  these  groups,  first  calling 
attention  to  the  Cattleya.  Tnis  is  one  of  a  large  section  comprising 
many  sorts  differing  less  in  the  character  of  their  growth  and  the 
shape  of  their  flowers  than  in  the  colouring  of  the  latter,  which  is 
very  various  in  the  different  species.  Though  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  grown — viz.,  on  the  top  of  a  clay  pot,  Avith  a  little  peat  under  it,  is 
found  to  be  the  best  artificial  mode  of  cultivation,  it  doubtless  greAv 
with  far  greater  Augour  high  up  on  its  native  tree  in  some  Brazilian 
forest  Avhence  it  was  brought.  You  must  imagine  it  so  growing  ;  in 
hot  sunshine  by  day  modified  by  the  overhanging  leafage,  at  night 
blown  by  the  cool  night  Avinds  from  the  Atlantic,  and  anon  during 
its  growing  season  drenched  by  the  doAvnpour  of  a  tropical  thunder¬ 
storm.  The  base  of  each  leaf  (that  upon  Avhich  it  groAvs)  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  leafstalk.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  reservoir  of  moisture 
upon  Avhich  the  leaf  subsists  during  the  long  season  of  drought  to 
Avhich  the  plant  is  exposed.  But  for  this  reserve  of  moisture  the 
plant  would  die  in  the  hot  rainless  part  of  the  year,  which  continues 
for  some  months.  Due  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  this  when  the 
plant  comes  under  cultivation,  and  hence  when  Cattleyas  go  to  rest 
after  completing  their  growth  for  the  year  Ave  give  them  scarcely  any 
Avater.  Under  this  treatment  these  pseudo-bulbs  or  reserAmirs  fre¬ 
quently  show  signs  of  shrivelling  by  partial  loss  of  their  contents,  but 
Avhen  the  growing  season  comes  round  again,  and  water  is  again 
given  in  more  abundance,  the  bulbs  get  plump  again. 

We  Avill  next  take  the  Odontoglossum,  also  found  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  representative  of  the  class  of  earth  Orchids  Avhich  are 
found  in  great  variety  in  Central  America.  The  particular  species  I 
haam  selected  is  named  0.  Alexandra,  because  it  Avas  introduced  to 
England  about  the  time  that  our  future  Queen  Consort  first  came  to 
our  shores  as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  bride  This  Orchid,  though  it  is 
nathm  of  Bogota,  and,  therefore,  as  near  the  equator  as  many  of  the 
Cattleyas,  is  found  only  at  high  altitudes,  and  experiences  conse¬ 
quently  a  much  cooler  climate  than  the  Brazilian  Cattleyas.  Travellers 
describe  it  as  growing  in  an  almost  perpetual  mist,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  it  endures  very  subdued  sunlight,  a  large  amount  of  air 
moisture,  and,  as  might  be  exp'cted,  is  found  surrounded  with  mosses 
and  lichens  and  other  moisture-loAung  growths. 

The  third  example  is  a  Uendrobium,  of  Avhich  there  is  a  multitude 
of  varieties.  It  is  an  epiphyte.  You  must  imagine  this  variety, 
which  comes  from  India,  growing  in  some  dense  jungle  amidst 
luxuriant  vegetation,  its  long  growths  not  turning  upwards,  as  these 
are  trained,  but  hanging  down  possibly  over  a  stream  of  water  from 
some  overarching  branch.  These  plump  growths  are  called  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  and  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  corresponding  portion  of  a 
Cattleya — that  is,  as  a  reserve  of  moisture]for  the  plant’s  sustenance 
during  the  long  rainless  season.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Cattleya,  each 
leaf  has  its  own  reservoir.  Each  pseudo-bulb  of  the  Dendrobium  carries 
many  leaves  ranged  symmetrically  down  it.  From  these  bulbs,  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  charming  clusters  of  flowers  emerge.  The  terrible 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature  are  often  very  close  to  one  another,  and  it 
may  Avell  happen  to  the  traA'eller,  as  he  turns  away  from  the  scene  of 
floral  beauty,  to  encounter  the  gaze  of  a  tiger  watching  him  Avith  not 
less  interest  than  that  with  Avhich  he  has  been  gazing  on  the  Dendro- 
biums.  Well  for  his  chances  of  escape  if  the  tiger  has  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  the  digestion  of  his  last  victim. 

Our  fourth  plant  is  a  Cypripedium  or  Lady’s  Slipper,  so  called 
from  the  slipper-shaped  pouch  at  the  base  of  the  flower.  This  section 
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is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  any  Orchids.  Varieties  of  it  are 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  in  England  we  possess  one 
native  variety,  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  which  is  said  to  he  found 
more  especially  in  the  north  of  England.  The  Cypripediums  have 
no  pseudo-bulbs,  because  they  are  not  called  on  to  bear  drought. 
They  are  found  in  moist  places  at  the  foot  of  trees,  or  protected  by 
moist  rocks  and  stones.  The  plant  I  am  specially  referring  to  comes 
from  Sylhet,  and  is  called  C.  insigne.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  con¬ 
trast  the  flowers  of  the  ordinary  type  with  those  of  this  superior 
variety  called  C.  ineigne  Maulei,  after  the  firm  Messrs.  Maule,  of 
Bristol,  w'ho  were  fortunate  in  importing  some  plants  of  it  many 
years  ago.  The  upper  portion  of  the  flower  has  a  much  larger  colour¬ 
ing  of  white  than  the  normal  type,  and  there  are  besides  some  hand¬ 
some  purple  spots  on  the  same  part  of  the  flower  which  are  wanting 
in  the  common  type. 

The  collection,  the  sending  to  this  country,  and  the  distribution 
here  of  exotic  Orchids  has  become  of  late  years  an  important  industry. 
At  first  a  few  of  the  largest  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Veitch,  and 
others,  sent  out  at  great  expense  skilled  botanists,  who  sought  out 
plants  and  sent  them  home.  The  facilities  for  travelling  in  those  days 
were  not  so  great,  nor  were  the  best  modes  of  packing  the  plants  so 
well  understood  as  they  are  now.  At  the  present  time  the  exact 
hunting  ground  for  all  the  ordinary  sorts  is  well  known,  and  the  col¬ 
lectors  make  for  the  right  spots  without  the  uncertainty  which  the 
earlier  collectors  experienced.  The  natives  co-operate  intelligently  in 
the  work  of  collection  and  packing,  travelling  is  more  speed}'',  and, 
therefore,  the  plants  are  imprisoned  for  shorter  periods.  Owing  to 
all  these  causes,  instead  of  only  one  or  two  out  of  a  large  importation 
arriving  in  this  country  in  a  living  state,  as  used  to  be  frequently  the 
case,  large  quantities  are  now  transmitted  full  of  vigour  and  health, 
with  constitutions  prepared  to  bear  up  against  what  is  in  many  cases 
the  cruel  kindness  of  their  cultivators. 

While  many  of  the  Orchids  that  find  their  way  to  this  country  are 
nursed  by  the  importers  into  reawakened  life,  and  are  then  sold  as 
established  or  fully-growing  plants,  yet  a  large  number  are  put  up  to 
auction  in  their  yet  dormant  state  at  Stevens’  and  other  sale  rooms. 
The  purchase  of  these  lately  arrived  plants  has  about  it  the  charm 
which  mankind  seems  always  to  find  in  uncertain  investments,  for  the 
Orchid  buyer  may  give  a  few  shillings  for  some  freshly  imported 
pieces,  and  after  establishing  them  may  find  that  one  or  more  of  them 
from  some  excellence  or  peculiarity  of  the  flowers  is  worth  in  the 
Orchid  market  as  many  ten-pound  notes  as  he  gave  shillings.  Many 
romances  could  le  told  of  such  purchases.  Mr.  James  of  Norwood, 
a  very  estimable  and  successful  nurserj'man  and  cultivator  of  Orchids, 
bought  at  a  sale  some  years  ago  for  a  few  shillings  a  bundle  of  Den- 
drobium  nobile.  One  amongst  the  number,  when  it  flowered,  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  fine  and  indeed  unique  variety,  and  was  named 
nobilius.  Mr.  James  raises  every  year  by  cuttings  a  few  very  small 
plants  of  it,  and  for  each  of  them  when  5  or  G  inches  high  he  gets 
ten  guineas.  lie  could  sell  scores  of  them  at  this  price  if  it  were 
possible  to  produce  them.  He  raises,  of  course,  as  many  as  he  can, 
and  this  one  plant  will  probably  bring  him  in  a  very  agreeable 
annuity  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or  till  some  finer  variety  of  the  kind 
puts  it  into  the  shade. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DRAINAGE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

An  extensive  grower  of  fruit  trees  for  sale  told  me  recently  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  sent  out  in  December,  January,  and  February  ; 
and  as  the  planting  season  will  now  be  on  I  think  the  question  of 
drainage  will  repay  for  discussion  in  your  pages  and  practice  in  the 
garden.  In  making  new  Vine  borders  and  before  planting  Vines  there 
is  generally  much  work  devoted  to  draining  the  border.  Peach  trees 
under  glass  are  also  considered  worthy  of  this  attention,  but  those  planted 
in  the  open  have  not  always  the  soil  drained  for  them.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me  if  trees  which  are  planted  under  glass  and  away  from  the  influence 
of  excessive  rains  require  drainage  under  the  roots,  must  it  not  be  very 
detrimental  to  those  planted  in  the  open  air  to  have  no  provision  of  this 
kind  made  for  them  ?  Under  glass  trees  have  generally  the  best  of  soil 
in  their  borders,  and  no  one  would  ever  think  of  planting  them  in  the 
clay  and  other  wet  soils  in  which  open-air  trees  are  frequently  planted. 
If  more  attention  were  given  to  the  drainage  of  the  soil  underneath 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air, 
we  should  see  fewer  fruits  fall  prematurely,  become  cracked,  woody,  and 
flavourless. 

Canker  in  the  wood,  too,  as  a  rule  proceeds  from  causes  at  the  roots, 
and  if  the  roots  have  penetrated  to  an  ungenial  subsoil  or  are  living  in  a 
wet  undrained  soil,  atmospheric  conditions,  no  matter  how  favourable 
they  m.ay  be,  will  fail  to  produce  good  results.  All  fruit  trees  should 
have  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy  fully  drained  before  planting.  On 
the  driest  and  best  of  roils  the  roots  may  be  induced  to  run  down  far 
beyond  a  genial  depth,  and  if  it  were  for  nothing  but  to  prevent  this 
drainage  ought  to  be  provided.  From  2  feet  G  inches  to  3  feet  is  a  good 
depth  of  soil  for  fruit  trees,  but  large  round  holes  should  be  made 
IS  inches  deeper  than  this  and  filled  with  drainage.  Rough  ashes  and 


clinkers  are  very  good  when  broken  stones  or  bricks  cannot  be  had.  No 
roots  of  any  importance  will  penetrate  18  inches  of  such  material,  and 
this  will  always  insure  the  roots  being  in  a  sweet  soil.  We  do  not  carry 
drainage  to  excess,  however,  with  wall  trees,  as  we  consider  a  distance 
of  8  feet  or  10  feet  directly  under  the  main  roots  sufficient.  Trees  in  the 
kitchen  garden  or  orchard  should  have  their  positions  drained  to  the 
extent  of  about  G  feet  across  the  bottom  of  the  holes  in  which  they  have 
to  be  planted.  When  the  drainage  has  been  placed  in  to  the  required 
depth,  if  turves  can  be  had  a  quantity  of  them  should  be  packed  closely 
upside  down  all  over  the  drainage,  and  this  will  form  one  of  the  best  beds 
for  a  fruit  tree. — A.  K.  G. 


CRASSULA  LACTEA. 

Whether  grown  in  baskets  or  pots  this  Crassula  is  useful  for  yield¬ 
ing  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  during  midwinter  of  a  character  quite 
dissimilar  from  all  other  plants  flowering  at  the  same  period.  Like  some 
other  plants,  Sedum  spectabile  for  instance,  Crassula  lactea  is  greatly  im- 


Fig.  94. — Crassula  lactea. 

proved  by  generous  culture,  and  plants  such  as  those  above  referred  to  are 
eminently  worthy  of  special  note.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
when  grown  in  pots  the  plants  produce  much  larger  flower  heads  than 
when  grown  in  baskets,  and  it  is  for  pot  culture  especially  that  this  old 
and  almost  forgotten  Crassula  is  likely  to  become  useful. 

Crassula  lactea,  which  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1774,  is  a  white-flowering  plant  but  little  known  or  cultivated ;  but 
now  that  flowers  are  more  the  fashion  than  formerly,  and  when  white 
flowers  especially  are  in  great  request  in  the  dull  days  of  winter,  anything 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  Camellia  and  Primula  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  acquisition.  This  Crassula  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  and  requires  a 
temperature  only  warm  enough  to  keep  out  the  frost,  except  when  it  is 
about  to  come  into  flower.  It  is  better  then  to  remove  a  batch  of  the 
most  forward  plants  into  a  warm  house  temperature  from  55°  to  G0°.  If 
this  is  done  every  ten  days  a  good  succession  of  flowers  can  be  kept  up. 

The  cuttings  arc  best  taken  off  in  January  or  February'.  We  insert 
four  cuttings  in  a  GO-sized  pot,  strike  them  in  heat,  and  keep  them  there 
until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  The  plants  may  then  be  shifted 
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into  48’s,  or  5-in.ch  pots.  The  soil  in  which  the  cuttings  are  struck  consists 
of  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  a  good  proportion  of  burnt  ballast.  When  the 
plants  are  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots  some  good  decayed  cow  manure 
is  added  to  the  soil.  They  are  kept  in  a  close  pit  or  house  after  being 
potted  into  their  flowering  pots  until  the  roots  take  hold  of  the  soil ;  they 
are  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  from  which  the  sashes  are  removed 
during  July,  August,  and  beginning  of  September  to  mature  the  growths 
of  the  plants. 


HISTORICAL  JOTTINGS  ON  VEGETABLES. 

SUNDRY  POT  HERBS. 

Our  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  ancestors  were,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  mighty  appetites,  but  for  all  that  they  liked 
to  have  their  dishes  tasty.  Hence,  as  I  have  already  remarked 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  the  culture  of  herbs  for  flavouring 
was  a  matter  of  importance,  and  a  space  was  allotted  to  these  in 
the  earliest  English  gardens  we  read  of.  For  stews  and  salads, 
it  is  true,  they  used  to  gather  a  variety  of  wild  plants,  often  with 
the  risk,  like  certain  Hebrews  of  old,  of  getting  “  death  in  the 
pot”  through  careless  or  ignorant  pickers.  Gradually,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  there  sprung  up  a  steady  demand  for  garden- 
grown  vegetables  and  herbs,  and  we  find  the  herb-women  spoken 
of  as  being  distinct  from  the  ordinary  costers.  These  herb- 
women  bore  by  no  means  a  good  name,  in  fact  several  authors 
class  them  with  the  fish-wives,  so  that  their  characters  were  far 
from  possessing  the  sweetness  of  the  herbs  they  vended. 

'•  Buy  my  Sage ;  a  farthing  a  bunch  !  ”  is  an  old  cry  of 
London  streets,  and  Marjoram  generally  accompanied  it  at  the 
same  low  price.  The  sellers  of  these  herbs  were  certainly 
content  with  a  moderate  amount  of  profit.  Now  principally 
used  as  a  seasoning  for  some  meats  that  take  a  strong  flavour 
from  a  herb  or  spice.  Sage  was  formerly  in  repute  for  its  medi¬ 
cinal  qualities  also.  In  Latin,  the  name  of  Salvia  officinalis 
points  to  its  effects  as  an  internal  healer,  and  the  vernacular 
“  Sage,”  taken  from  the  French,  refers  to  the  belief  that  the 
plant  inci’eased  the  wisdom  or  sagacity  of  those  who  ate  it ; 
moreover,  it  was  supposed  to  strengthen  the  memory.  So  food 
and  physic  were  conjoined  in  Sage  cheese,  once  commonly  made 
by  housewives,  if  it  be  of  small  popularity  now.  A  tea  was  a 
favourite  beverage.  This  was  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
narrow-leaved  variety.  The  London  market  gardeners  raised  it 
from  seed,  but  more  usually  from  cuttings,  and  as  Sage  is  a  plant 
that  will  not  thrive  in  cold  or  damp  places,  some  have  grown  it 
upon  the  top  of  ruined  or  half-decayed  walls,  where  it  can  obtain 
both  sun  and  air. 

The  classical  name  of  the  Thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris)  makes  a 
reference  to  the  reviving  properties  the  ancients  attributed  to 
the  smell  of  the  plant  or  its  flowers.  Highly  celebrated  was  the 
Attic  honey,  because  the  bees  were  said  to  visit  frequently  the 
flowers  of  the  Thyme,  and  in  consequence  the  Romans  planted  it 
freely  for  the  sake  of  their  bees.  The  species  evidently  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe.  If  no  certain  allusion  to  the  Thyme 
can  be  discovered  in  English  books  until  1548,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  it  was  well  known  in  this  island  long  before, 
at  least  from  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  Kent  was  famous  for 
it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  says  Evelyn,  much  being  grown 
about  Sandwich  and  Deal,  no  doubt  cultivated  with  other  herbs 
and  vegetables^  by  foreign  gardeners,  who,  fleeing  from  perse- 
cution,  landed  in  Kent,  and  by  degrees  worked  their  way  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  For  some  time  only  the  seed  was 
used  as  a  flavouring,  and  also  as  a  medicine.  In  the  latter 
direction  the  plant  has  lost  repute ;  in  the  former  it  has  neces¬ 
sarily  suffered  by  having  to  compete  with  foreign  spices,  which 
were  either  unknown  to  our  forefathers  or  of  great  scarcity.  It 
was  the  practice  of  the  principal  market  gardeners  who  supplied 
London  with  this  herb  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast,  and  thin  when 
the  plants  were  2  inches  high.  Others  used  to  transplant  and 
distribute^  a  part  of  the  crop,  so  as  to  raise  fine  bushy  plants, 
although  it  has  generally  been  the  plan  to  cut  and  dry  Thyme 
TOr  winter  use,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  hardy  species  with  us. 
TliGis  is  ^  bioa>(i-lGavG(i  kind  o£  vigorous  growth  (T.  citriodorus\ 
commonly  called  the  Lemon-scented  Thyme,  which  some  botanists 
think  may  be  a  variety  of  the  native  species  common  on  dry 
banks.  Owing  to  its  creeping  habit  this  is  mostly  propasrated  by 
division  of  the  roots.  j  ^  f  a  j 

Ma-rjoram,  or,  as  folks^  once^  called  it,  Marjorum,  was  then  a 
great  favourite,  now  of  minor  importance  for  obvious  reasons ; 
the  name,  in  fact,  covers  a  little  group  of  species.  The  common 
Marjoram  (Origanum  vulgare)  is  a  native  of  Britain,  possibly  a 
doubtful  one,  and  presumed  to  be  a  plant  preferring  hilly  places. 
Before  people  took  to  cultivating  it  in  gardens  they  made  tea 


from  its  leaves,  or  dried  these  for  snuff;  the  plant  was  also 
much  liked  as  a  flavouring  for  broths  and  similar  compounds. 
Gardeners  have  always  been  accustomed  to  propagate  this  by 
cuttings,  and  so,  too,  the  winter  Sweet  Marjoram  (Origanum  hera- 
cleoticum)  which  belongs  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  reached  us 
about  1G40.  The  Sweet  or  Knotted  Marjoram  (Marjorana  ho_r- 
tensis),  came  from  Portugal  in  1573,  a  plant  that  was  found  m 
several  respects  to  be  superior  to  the  common  kind,  hence  it 
largely  superseded  it  in  cultivation.  This  has  always  been  treated 
rather  as  an  annual  than  as  a  biennial,  and  sown  yearly  by 
gardeners.  That  hardy  sort,  called  the  pot  Marjoram  (M.  Onites), 
which  stands  our  English  winter  of  the  average  well  enough, 
was  from  its  introduction  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  years.  This  was  not  brought  to 
England  until  1759,  having  then  been  introduced  from  Sicily. 

With  the  Basil  there  are  historical  associations  of  some 
slight  interest.  As  a  culinary  aromatic  writers  upon  household 
affairs  gave  it  high  praise  two  hundred  years  ago  or  more. 
The  leafy  tops,  occasionally  accompanied  by  the  flowers,  were 
added  both  to  stews  and  salads.  In  London  city  the  time- 
honoured  aldermanic  turtle  soup  has  its  traditional  flavouring 
of  Basil.  We  notice  also  that  an  author  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  satirises  some  of  the  farmers  because  they  grew  pots 
or  jars  of  Basil,  and  presented  these  to  their  landlords  in  order 
to  secure  their  favour.  Even  yet  it  is  a  herb  sown  in  pots, 
particularly  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  sweet  or  larger 
Basil  (Ocymum  Basilicum),  was  brought  from  the  East  Indies 
in  1548,  and  the  bushy  or  least  Basil  (O.  minimum),  from  the 
same  country  in  1573.  Both  are  annuals,  and  the  English 
gardeners  have  sometimes  sowed  the  seeds  in  every  month  of 
the  year  for  succession.  There  was  also  a  demand,  at  one 
period,  for  Basil  seed  produced  in  Italy. 

Parsley,  which  old  Gerard  occasionally  spells  “parsele  ” 
(Apium  Petroselinum),  is  a  plant  that  is  a  native  of  Sardinia 
and  adjacent  places,  introduced  to  England  in  1548,  and  before 
long  well  distributed  over  the  island.  Here  and  thei’e  it  grows 
seemingly  wild,  a  circumstance  unfortunate  for  this  reason,  that 
the  darker-leaved  malodorous  Fool’s  Parsley  (.^thusa  Cynapium), 
has  been  gathered  and  eaten  in  mistake  for  the  true  Parsley.  It 
has  also  been  picked  from  gardens  under  the  same  false  impres¬ 
sion.  This  might  be  lessened  were  the  culture  of  Parsley  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  curled  varieties.  The  ancients  esteemed  _  this 
herb,  and  they  were  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  it  thrives  in  or 
near  moist  spots,  and  the  general  scarcity  of  Pars'ley  during  the 
summer  of  1884  is  an  illustration  of  the  unsuitableness  of  dry 
seasons  to  the  species,  though  some  gardeners  have,  ever  since 
it  has  been  grown  in  Britain,  preferred  to  put  it  on  ground 
somewhat  elevated  and  exposed,  lest  it  should  rot  off  in  the 
continued  rains  which  occur,  at  times,  when  we  have  a  mild 
winter. 

The  Hamburgh  Parsley  was  introduced  on  account  of  its 
Carrot-shaped  root ;  drawn  between  the  autumn  and  spring, 
and  supposed  to  possess  medicinal  properties.  Some  attention 
was  formerly  given  to  the  Naples  or  Celery  Parsley,  believed  to 
combine  the  good  qualities  of  both  species,  the  leaves  being  eaten 
with  the  young  stalks,  like  those  of  Celery.  Parsley  is  a  hardy 
biennial,  hence  it  has  been  customary  to  sow  it  chiefly  in  early 
autumn,  but  the  London  gardeners  were  accustomed  to  make  a 
succession  of  sowings  from  February  to  May.  It  was  sometimes 
sown  in  beds  as  well  as  in  rows,  and  also  occasionally  made  an 
edging.  The  supply  to  the  metropolis  at  present,  however,  comes 
nearly  all  from  localities  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  bells.  We 
find  this  plant  oddly  associated  with  the  celebrated  Peel,  who, 
when  experimenting  in  printing  on  handkerchiefs,  had  a  sprig  of 
Parsley  brought  him  from  the  garden  by  his  daughter  Nancy. 
It  was  copied  successfully,  and  some  afterwards  jocosely  called 
him  “  Parsley  Peel.”— J.  R.  S.  C. 


HARDY  TULIPS. 

For  spring  and  early  summer  flowering,  bulbs,  whether  Tulips,  Fritil- 
laiias,  or  Scillas,  &c.,  are  now  looked  upon  as  indispensable  necessities 
to  modern  gardening ;  indeed,  when  not  a  leaf  is  to  be  seen  on  the  trees 
around  us,  and  few  flowers  on  our  extensive  flower  borders,  these  bulbous 
plants  come  in  to  raise  our  drooping  hopes  by  varying  and  lighting  up  our 
otherwise  dull  surroundings.  At  the  present  time  single  flowers  in 
fashionable  circles  carry  all  before  them,  and  although  we  do  not  claim  a 
standard  of  mstheticism  for  Tulips,  their  bright  and  cheery  colours  do  not 
come  amiss  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and  in  many  cases  too  expensive. 

In  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  be  well  drained,  these  bulbs  come  year 
after  year  with  fresh  vigour,  and  in  almost  every  case  in  greater  numbers, 
the  greatest  trouble  seeming  to  be  to  pluck  them  when  they  are  ready  for 
table  decorations.  Objections  have  been  made  to  so  much  space  being 
left  unoccupied  during  the  summer  months,  but  this  need  not  be  so,  as 
planting  at  the  depth  of,  say,  9  inches,  a  good  depth  for  Tulip”,  the  borders 
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or  beds  could  bo  made  gay  without  at  all  disturbing  the  bulbs,  or  even 
injuring  them.  This  also  raises  another  question.  Many  growers  lift 
their  bulbs  and  store  them  when  they  have  flowered,  and  no  doubt  this 
answers  well  where  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  success  obtained  by  leaving  them  undisturbed  is  as  great,  and 
possibly  greater,  than  in  the  other  case,  the  trouble  infinitely  smaller,  and 
all  chance  of  mixing  the  bulbs  avoided.  Deep  planting  in  well-drained 
soil  is  the  main  essential  to  their  success. 

T.  ELEGANS. — This  plant  originated  first  in  gardens,  and  said  to  be  a 
probable  hybrid,  T.  acuminata  having  something  to  do  with  the  parentage. 
It  grows  about  a  foot,  sometimes  more,  in  height,  with  Campanula-shaped 
flowers  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  of  a  bright  or  intense  red,  and  having 
a  yellow  ring  at  base.  Very  distinct,  and  a  most  useful  plant  for  mixed 
border,  or  for  centre  of  bed  or  designs.  Flowers  in  April. 

T.  Gesneeiana. — This  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  parent  of  the  late- 
flowering  garden  forms,  and,  in  company  with  T.  suaveolens,  may  have  to 
do  with  all  of  them.  It  is  hardly  so  tall  as  the  above,  but  has  larger 
flowers,  bright  red,  but  varying  sometimes  with  and  without  basal  blotch. 
It  also  includes  T.  Schrenkii,  T.  fulgens,  and  others,  dififering  from  the 
type  in  points  not  of  little  interest  to  the  gardener.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  is  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  Armenia. 

Tolipa  Oephanidea. — This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
useful  Tulips  of  the  T.  sylvestris  group,  a  charming  plant  for  grouping,  and 
quite  hardy.  ^  It  likes  a  rich,  light,  and  open  soil,  and  always  best  coloured 
in  exposed  situations.  It  grows  about  a  foot  in  height,  one  flower  being 
produced  on  each  peduncle.  They  are  bright  shining  yellow,  suffused  with 
red  on  the  outside,  and  having  reddish-purple  blotches  on  the  claw.  The 
leaves  are  longish,  glaucous  green,  and  channeled  down  the  face.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

T.  BiFLOEA. — Though  not  one  of  the  showiest,  this  recommends  itself 
from  its  free-flowering  habit,  as  many  fine  flowers  are  produced  on  each 
peduncle  ;  also  perfectly  hardy,  and  perhaps  increasing  about  the  quickest 
of  those  in  general  cultivation.  It  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  height,  pro¬ 
ducing  two  leaves  not  above  half  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  are  small 
compared  with  the  former,  white  inside  with  a  yellow  eye,  the  outside 
being  tinged  green  and  purple.  A  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia, 
flowering  early  in  March  and  April. 

T.  iLiENSis,  which,  however,  belongs  to  another  group,  and  one  of  the 
new  central  Asian  species,  will  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  T.  biflora 
from  a  garden  point  of  view. 

T.  AusTBALis  and  the  variety  Celsiana  are  gems  for  the  rockery,  where 
their  long-continued  flowering  from  May  onwards  renders  them  always 
attractive.  They  do  well  on  shelves,  and  are  useful  amongst  Ferns,  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  dark  green  in  the  centre,  edged  with  a  crimson  border  ; 
very  neat.  _  It  flowers  freely,  the  blooms  being  bright  yellow,  flushed  or 
streaked  with  red  on  the  outside.  A  native  of  southern  Europe. — M.  S. 


PRUNING  VINES. 

December,  January,  and  February  a/e  the  principal  Vine-pruning 
months,  and  as  all  but  late  vineries  are'  now  cleared  of  their  fruit,  the 
wood  ripe,  and  the  leaves  gone,  much  pruning  may  be  done  just  now. 
Amateurs  are  often  not  sure  when  to  begin.  So  long  as  a  leaf  remains 
they  think  the  sap  is  flowing,  and  to  prune  then  would  be  injurious, 
but  when  the  leaves  are  quite  yellow  and  the  wood  hard  no  harm  will 
follow  cutting,  especially  at  this  season.  As  spring  advances  there 
is  plenty  of  other  work,  and  if  the  Vines  are  left  unpruned  until  then 
they  may  have  to  be  done  hurriedly  and  very  imperfectly,  but  now 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  failing  to  do  them  properly.  There  is  no 
time  when  Vines  in  a  cool  atmosphere  are  more  at  rest  than  at  present. 
As  the  days  lengthen  the  sap  soon  begins  moving,  and  then  it  may 
flow  and  run  out  as  the  Vines  commence  growing.  If  pruning  is 
done  when  the  Vines  are  quite  at  rest  the  wood  soon  heals. 

In  pruning  strong  healthy  Vines  every  one  of  the  side  shoots  may 
be  cut-in  to  two  eyes  or  buds  from  the  old  wood.  When  perfectly 
dormant  these  buds  are  very  small  and  not  easily  injured,  but  when 
growth  has  begun  and  they  have  swelled  a  little  they  are  very  easily 
rubbed  off,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
removed.  Young  canes  which  are  being  left  a  considerable  length 
should  have  the  small  side  growths  cut  from  them,  and  the  small  or 
unripe  tops  as  well.  Very  old  Vines  with  weak  shoots  should  not  be 
hard  pruned  ;  if  they  are,  and  only  one  or  two  eyes  are  left  on  each 
spur,  the  shoots  which  come  from  these  will  often  be  quite  sterile,  and 
those  with  old  and  weak  Vines  may  lose  a  crop  in  this  way,  whereas 
had  they  left  the  shoots  longer  in  pruning — that  is,  four  or  five 
buds,  many  bunches  .would  be  produced.  This  long-spur  system  will 
soon  cause  the  spurs  to  become  long,  but  it  is  better  to  do  this  for  a 
year  or  two  and  let  the  Vines  gain  strength  and  bear  fruit  than  have 
no  crop.  There  are  some  Vines,  such  as  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Golden 
Champion,  and  Gros  Guillaume,  which  fruit  much  more  freely  on  long 
spurs  and  young  wood  than  when  closely  pruned.  Indeed  this  is  the 
only  way  to  insure  a  crop  on  those  varieties. 

Where  young  rods  have  been  taken  up  during  the  summer  to 
supersede  the  old  ones  these  should  be  cut  out  before  any  of  the  real 
pruning  begins.  They  may  be  sawn  off,  then  dress  the  cut  part  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Where  parts  of  the  stem  have  become  bare  of  branches 
the  shoot  next  to  this  vacancy  may  be  left  long  enough  to  fill  the 


space,  but  rods  which  have  the  spurs  and  buds  clustered  on  one  part 
and  none  for  some  distance  again  are  neither  sightly  nor  profitable,  and 
the  sooner  a  young  rod  is  taken  up  from  the  base  and  the  old  one  cut 
out  the  better. 

Vines  recently  transplanted  should  not  be  hardly  dealt  with  in 
pruning  until  they  have  become  established  again.  Close  pruning 
only  agrees  with  robust  Vines,  and  this  should  never  be  forgotten. 
Some  use  pruning  scissors,  but  as  the  wood  is  softer  than  that  of 
many  fruit  trees,  and  very  liable  to  be  bruised  by  the  scissors,  we 
prefer  a  sharp  knife. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


We  have  received  the  following  Rose  Show  fixtures  fob  1885  ; — 
Canterbury,  July  27  ;  Crystal  Palace,  July  4  ;  National  Rose  Society, 
South  Kensington,  July  7 ;  Sutton,  July  8 ;  National  Rose  Society, 
Manchester,  July  11. 

- “  J.  B.  T.”  writes  on  judging  Tomatoes  as  follows  : — “These 

should  be  j  udged  by  the  taste,  and  judges  should  acquire  it  to  be  qualified, 
as  the  same  variety  differs  in  flavour  according  to  treatment,  soil,  and 
climate.  The  general  use  of  the  Tomato  in  an  uncooked  state  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  at  present  growers  for  profit  only  study  those  for  culinary 
purposes.  To  bring  under  public  notice  those  suitable  for  table  use  much 
may  be  done  by  exhibits  in  a  dessert  class.’* 

-  Messes.  William  Paul  &  Son  of  Waltham  Cross,  whose  special 

exhibitions  of  Rosea  and  other  flowers  have  been  twice  honoured  by  visits 
from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  who  supply  Roses  to  nearly  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  have  lately  received  a  Royal  Warrant  appoint¬ 
ing  them  Rose-growers  to  Her  Majesty. 

-  Mr.  S.  Windsor,  Glangwna  Gardens,  Carnarvon,  sends  us  flowers 

and  foliage  of  Lapageria  eosea  and  alba,  the  former  an  extremely  good 
variety,  and  both  remarkably  well  grown.  One  leaf  of  L.  rosea  is  5  inches 
long  and  3|  inches  wide,  exceedingly  thick  and  strong.  The  flowers  are 
3^  inches  long,  2^  inches  broad  at  the  mouth,  and  very  dark  in  colour — 
one  of  the  best  varieties  we  have  seen.  The  white  variety  is  smaller, 
but  very  pure.  Accompanying  these  was  also  an  excellent  sample  of 
Curled  Parsley  gathered  in  the  open  ground  from  plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  June  12th, 

-  Mr.  a.  J.  Brown,  The  Lodge,  Finches,  Lindfield,  Sussex, 

wiites  : — “  Being  too  late  for  an  alteration  to  be  made  'in  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Directory,  wUl  you  intimate  in  the  Journal  that  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Procter  this  estate  has  been  purchased  by  W.  Saville,  Esq., 
and  I  remain  with  him  as  gardener  ?” 

-  “E.  B.,  Streaiham,"  writes : — “  Heckpield  is  noted  formanygood 

things,  but  particularly  for  its  Lady  Downe’s  Grapes,  and  these  are  fully 
up  to  the  average  this  season,  although  the  rods  bearing  them  are  ‘  stand¬ 
ing  on  their  heads.’  These  Vines  have  a  history,  so  far  as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  themselves,  having  once  possessed  two  separate  sets  of  roots. 
The  Vines  were  originally  planted  on  one  side  a  span-house,  the  rods 
being  trained  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  rooted  at  the  extreme 
ends  into  another  border.  After  fruiting  in  this  way  for  several  years 
Mr.  Wildsmith  commenced  to  sever  the  rods  at  the  top  of  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  original  portion  to  plant  young  Vines.  I 
believe  some  visitors  to  Heckfield  doubted  whether  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  canes  would  continue  to  do  well  after  being  severed  from  the  parent 
stem ;  but  Mr.  Wildsmith  has  amply  proved  that  Vines  are  as  much  at 
home  ‘  on  their  heads  ’  as  in  their  usual  position,  for  no  one  could  wish  for 
a  finer  lot  of  Grapes  than  these  rods  are  carrying.” 

-  The  Exhibitions  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  and  of  the 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societies  (Southern  Section)  of 
1885  will  be  held  by  arrangement  with  the  Council  of  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  at  South  Kensington — the  Auricula 
Show  on  April  21st  and  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Shows  on  July  28th. 
The  21st  of  April  is  not  a  Committee  day  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  An  effort  was  made  to  fix  the  Exhibition  for  April  28th,  but 
failed,  owing  to  that  date  having  been  previously  appropriated  by  the 
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Council  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester.  A  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  both  Societies  will  be  hehl  by  permission  in  the  conserva- 
toi-y  at  Soutli  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  January  13th,  immediately  after 
the  Tarious  Committees  have  completed  their  work.  The  principal  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  to  pass  the  rules  for  exhibitors,  and  to  arrange  and  sanction 
the  printing  of  schedules  for  1885. 

- -  A  WEiTEE  in  an  American  paper  thus  advocates  the  employment 

of  Wood  Ashes  foe  Feuit  Teees  : — “  My  orchards  cover  some  twenty 
acres.  One  of  a  little  less  than  two  acres  has  been  kept  under  the  plough 
and  highly  enriched  ever  since  the  trees  were  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
1843  to  the  present  time.  Those  trees  have  grown  to  be  very  large, 
though  I  have  taken  pains  to  keep  them  in  hand  by  heading  in  ;  but  some 
of  them  have  passed  maturity  and  are  going  to  their  decay.  But  trees  of 
the  same  kind  that  were  set  in  grass  land,  well  cultivated  for  the  first  few 
years,  but  after  the  first  ten  j^ears  perhaps  were  only  cultivated  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  some  of  them  not  at  all,  have  done  better.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  an  annual  and  biennial  top-dressing.  The  best  top' 
dressing  I  have  applied  to  the  Apple  is  wood  ashes  and  bone.  Stable 
manure  seems  to  promote  growth  rather  than  fruit-bearing ;  but  bone  and 
ashes  applied  together  seem  to  develops  the  fruit-buds  and  growth  of  the 
fruit  and  to  keep  the  trees,  not  in  very  luxuriant  growth,  but  in  a  good 
healthy  growth.  Consequently  I  fully  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Connecticut  that  the  best  mode  for  the  ordinary 
farmer  who  has  large  orchards  and  does  not  wish  to  keep  them  under  the 
plough  is  to  give  the  trees  an  annual  or  biennial  top-dressing.  A  bushel 
of  ashes  would  not  be  too  much  for  a  tree  of  ordinary  size.  You  will  also 
find  that  where  you  put  on  an  occasional  top-dressing,  as  ashes,  the  grass 
is  more  luxitriant  than  on  the  outside.” 

-  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Meteopolitan  Public  Gaeden 

Association  gives  full  particulars  as  to  the  extent,  annual  cost,  and  value 
of  the  parks  and  gardens  and  open  spaces  in  London,  and  from  a  long 
list  we  select  the  following  as  the  most  important  : — Hyde  Park  390  acres, 
St.  James’s  Park  83  acres.  Green  Park  71  acres,  total  annual  cost  £39,550 ; 
Kensington  Gardens  310  acres,  annual  cost  £6117 ;  Regent’s  Park  400 
acres,  annual  cost  £9888  ;  Finsbury  Park  115  acres,  annual  cost  £3765  ; 
Battersea  Park  250  acres,  annual  cost  £7522  ;  Bushey  Park  1100  acres, 
annual  cost  £3043  ;  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  annual  cost,  £2226 ;  Kew 
Gardens  270  acres,  annual  cost  £21,436  ;  Richmond  Park  2258  acres, 
annual  cost  £5719 ;  Clapham  Common  220  acres,  cost  of  purchase 
£22,711,  annual  cost  £1674 ;  Wandsworth  Common  160  acres,  annual 
cost  £800  ;  Wimbledon  Common  1000  acres,  annual  cost  £2400  ;  Barnes 
Common  100  acres,  annual  cost  £200 ;  Hampstead  Heath  240  acres, 
annual  cost  £681 ;  Thames  Embankment  Gardens  13  acres,  annual  cost 
£1731;  Southwark  Par’d  63  acres,  annual  cost  £1966;  Kennington  Park) 
annual  cost,  £1464 ;  Greenwich  Park  174  acres,  annual  cost  £2132 ; 
Epping  Forest  5348  acres,  cost  of  purchase  £257,000. 

-  A  eemaekable  wood,  known  as  Mountain  Mahogany,  grows  in 

Nevada,  which  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of  an  American 
paper  : — “  The  trees  do  not  grow  large.  A  tree  with  a  trunk  a  foot  in 
diameter  is  much  above  the  average.  When  dry  the  wood  is  about  as  hard 
as  Boxwood,  and  being  of  very  fine  grain  might,  no  doubt,  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  It  is  of  a  rich  red  colour  and  very  heavy.  When  well 
seasoned  it  would  be  a  fine  material  for  the  wood-carver.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  used  for  making  boxes  for  shafting,  and  in  a  few  instances  for 
shoes  and  dies  in  a  qnartz  battery.  Used  as  a  fuel  it  creates  an  intense 
heat.  It  burns  with  a  blaze  as  long  as  wood  would  last,  and  is  then  found 
(almost  unchanged  in  form)  converted  to  a  charcoal  that  lasts  about  twice 
aS  long  as  ordinary  wood.  For  fuel  it  sells  much  higher  than  any  kind  of 
wood  ;  indeed,  a  cord  of  it  always  brings  the  same  price  as  a  ton  of  coal. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  creates  such  an  intense  heat  as  to  burn 
out  stoves  more  rapidly  than  any  kind  of  coal,  however  bad.” 

-  Peofessoe  W.  T.  Dyer  calls  attention  in  Nature  to 

important  discovery  with  regard  to  the  eepeoduction  of  Ferns,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  E.  T.  Druery  has  observed  a  previously 
unnoticed  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  case  of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina 
var.  clarissima.  He  states  that  “  In  this  Fern  the  sporangia  do  not  follow 
their  ordinary  course  of  development,  but,  assuming  a  more  vegetative 
character,  develops  more  or  less  well-defined  prothallia,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Druery’s  observations,  ultimately  bear  archegonia  and  antheridia. 
From  these  adventitious  prothallia  the  production  of  seedling  Ferns  of  a 
new  generation  has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  a  perfectly  normal 


way.”  Mr.  Bower  has  followed  up  this  by  observations  on  Polystichum 
angulare  var.  pulcherrima,  in  which  the  apex  of  the  pinnules  grow  out 
into  an  irregular  prothallium,  upon  which  the  antheridia  and  archegonia 
have  also  been  discovered.  To  this  phenomenon  the  term  of  apospory 
is  given,  and  the  following  dates  are  given  by  Professor  Dyer  as 
showing  the  advance  in  a  knowledge  of  the  reproduction  of  Ferns  : — 
“  1597,  Gcrarde  observed  seedling  plants  near  parents  ;  1648,  Cassius, 
sporangia;  1669,  Coles,  spores;  1686,  Ray,  hygroscopic  movements  of 
sporangia  ;  1715,  Morison  raised  seedlings  from  spores;  1788,  Ehrhart, 
prothallium;  1789,  Lindsay,  germination  of  spores;  1827,  Kaulfuss, 
development  of  prothallium  ;  1844,  Niigeli,  antheridia ;  1846,  Suminski^ 
archegonia ;  1874,  Farlow,  apogamy ;  and  in  1884  Druery  observed 
apospory. 

- Part  17  of  the  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gaedenino 

(L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand),  continues  the  subjects  from  Cunonia  to 
Dahlia,  with  several  illustrations  of  Cyclamens,  Cypripediums,  and  other 
plants.  Under  Dahlia  is  a  figure  of  D.  Juarezi,  which  could  scarcely  be 
recognised  if  the  name  were  not  given  with  it. 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

Calanthes. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  these  in  flower  in 
early  autumn,  for  they  are  much  more  useful  about  Christmas. 
The  closing  days  of  the  year  and  the  first  month  of  the  next  are 
without  doubt  the  worst  time  for  the  production  of  flowers  in 
large  quantities,  hence  the  value  of  those  plants  that  flower 
freely  at  that  time.  The  flower  spikes  on  the  whole  of  our  plants 
are  now  visible,  and  the  foliage  showing  signs  of  decay,  although 
on  the  latest  plants  much  of  the  foliage  is  still  fresh  and  green. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  discontinue  tbc  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants  before  the  foliage  has  naturally  died  and 
several  of  the  flowers  expanded  on  the  spike.  When  plants  are 
judiciously  supplied  with  water  the  roots  are  still  active,  and  to 
keep  the  soil  dust  dry  about  them,  or  to  remove  the  foliage  pre¬ 
maturely  because  it  appears  somewhat  unsightly,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  can  be  practised  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
Orchids.  The  destruction  of  the  roots  in  this  stage  results  in 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  consequently 
a  decrease  in  their  size  another  season.  Water  must  be  care¬ 
fully  supplied,  but  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
destitute  of  moisture  until  the  foliage  has  died.  Not  only  does 
premature  ripening  affect  the  development  of  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
but  the  giant  flower  spikes  drain  them  for  their  support  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  roots 
been  retained  until  they  had  completed  their  work.  Upon  close 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  young  growth  that  issues 
from  two-year-old  pseudo-bulbs,  or  even  the  tops  of  large  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  emits  roots  very  much  sooner  than  those  growths  from  large 
perfectly  developed  ones.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek, 
for  when  the  young  growth  has  drained  all  the  supply  of  food  at 
command  it  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the  emission  of  roots 
is  a  necessity  for  its  further  development.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  young  gi’owths  from  these  pseudo-bulbs,  or  even  small  ones, 
appear  equally  as  strong  as  from  those  of  a  much  larger  size, 
and  although  they  form  roots  earlier  for  their  own  support,  they 
never  make  such  large  pseudo-bulbs.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  observations  are  rightly  formed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  eveiy  care  be  taken  of  the  roots  and  foliage  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  store  up  the  requisite  food  for  future  use. 

Dendeobiums. — What  a  marked  difference  there  is  between 
the  flowering  qualities  of  those  that  are  thoroughly  developed  in 
their  last  stages  and  those  that  are  prematurely  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  and  ripened.  Quick  development  and  hasty  ripening  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  condemned.  If  the  plants  are  to  flower  pro¬ 
fusely,  and  have  large  well  coloured  blooms,  they  must  be 
gradually  developed  under  the  influence  of  light,  sunshine,  and 
air  if  they  are  to  flower  from  every  alternate  node  along  the 
stem  of  such  varieties  as  D,  crassinode,  D.  Wardianum,  and 
others  of  similar  growth  and  deciduous  habits.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  when  the  growth  has  been  made  under  the  most  suitable 
conditions  and  well  matured  afterwards,  such  varieties  as  those 
alluded  to  will  commence  to  produce  their  flowers  freely  while 
the  foliage  is  still  green  and  fresh  upon  them,  and  before  they 
are  deciduous,  flower  buds  will  be  visible  from  every  joint.  I  do 
not  believe  in  growing  these  plants  and  maturing  them  and  then 
allowing  them  to  flower  without  removal  from  a  warm  structure, 
for  this  would  rob  them  of  their  season  of  rest,  which  would  tell 
against  them  the  following  season.  Their  removal  from  a  heated 
to  a  cool  house  should  be  gradual  and  in  accordance  with  their 
stage  of  development.  This  can  be  accomplished  even  after  the 
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wliole  of  the  flower  buds  are  visible  without  the  slightest  injury. 
If  allowed  to  remain  in  heat  to  flower  they  cannot  be  rested 
afterwards  in  a  lower  temperature,  because  they  will  have  started 
into  growth,  and  to  check  them  then  would  be  injurious.  Large 
pseudo-bulbs  are  of  very  little  use  unless  they  are  propeidy 
ripened,  for  they  will  not  flower  freely.  Prematurely  ripened 
pseudo  bulbs  are  very  often  injured  by  damp  it  the  utmost  care 
is  not  taken  to  prevent  them  when  placed  under  cool  treatment 
or  when  they  are  introduced  into  heat  to  stai't  them.  Some  of 
these  vaz’ieties  are  so  floriferous  in  habit,  that  although  they  ai’e 
badly  ripened,  they  may  produce  a  few  flowers,  but  the  majority 
of  the  buds  that  show  frequently  turn  yellow  and  fail  to  come 
forward.  This  very  i-arely  takes  place  in  the  flower  buds  of  those 
hat  have  been  carefully  and  judiciously  ripened. 

Not  only  is  thorough  development  in  the  last  stages  of  im¬ 
portance  towards  securing  healthy  plants  and  abundance  of 
flowers  in  deciduous  varieties,  but  it  is  equally  important  for 
those  of  evergreen  habit  as  well  as  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  and 
many  others.  However  large  and  fine  pseudo-bulbs  may  appear, 
they  never  yield  such  a  gorgeous  return  as  those  of  small  size  if 
thorozighly  finished  and  ripened.  G-reater  care  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  been  formed  than  before,  for 
upon  the  after  treatment  depends  whether  the  plants  flower  well 
or  poorly. 

Starting  Dendeobigms. — Plants  that  have  enjoyed  a  good 
season^  of  rest  of  such  varieties  as  D.  nobile,  D.  Bensonise,  D. 
Devonianum,  D.  heterocarpum,  D.  Wai’dianum,  D.  primulinum, 
D.  crystallinum,  and  other  early-flowering  species  of  a  similar 
habit  of  growth  may  be  started  by  introducing  them  into  an 
intermediate  temperature.  They  should  be  allowed  to  start 
gradually,  and  as  soon  as  they  commence  growing  they  may  be 
arranged  in  the  stove  or  suspended  from  the  roof  if  grown  on 
blocks  or  in  baskets.  It  is  unwise  to  remove  these  from  cool 
quarters  in  which  they  have  been  resting  to  stove  treatment,  for 
they  are  excited  too  suddenly,  and  often  the  flower  buds  turn 
yellow  and  fail  to  develope.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
will  prove  ample  for  them  at  first  until  they  are  removed  to  the 
stpve  and  fairly  on  the  move,  and  even  then,  if  dewed  once  daily 
with  tepid  water,  it  will  prove  ample  until  after  they  have  done 
flowering.  They  should,  until  the  time  they  are  fairly  started 
into  growth,  or  until  their  roots  have  fairly  commenced  activity, 
be  watered  on  similar  principles  to  those  recommended  for  them 
when  at  rest. 

The  only  water  they  really  need  at  their  roots  is  just  sufficient 
to  keep  their  pseudo-bulbs  fresh  and  plump.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  soak  them  and  keep  them  wet  afterwards  when  first 
started  into  growth,  for  they  ai'e  then  sure  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory.  If  kept  in  a  wet  state  the  roots  will  perish  and  the 
growths  will  diminish  in  .size.  Water  should  be  applied  with 
very  great  care  until  the  roots  are  in  full  action,  when  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  them  too  much  afterwards. — W.  B. 

Shading  for  Orchids. — A  very  simple  but  effectual  means  of 
shading  Orchids  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Paterson  at  Fernfield,  Bridge 
of  Allan.  To  avoid  the  trouble  and  uncertainty  of  moveable  blinds, 
which  require  a  man  in  constant  attendance  to  render  them  really 
serviceable,  a  permanent  shading  composed  of  the  following  ingre¬ 
dients  is  employed.  A  portion  of  white-lead  is  reduced  to  a  proper 
thickness  by  adding  turpentine,  a  little  linseed  oil  and  patent  driers, 
■which  are  well  incorporated  and  applied  like  thin  paint  to  the  glass. 
While  resisting  ordinary  showers  for  several  months  this  mixture  can 
be  easily  removed  at  any  time,  if  necessary,  with  a  little  warm  water. 
A  great  advantage  is,  that  while  breaking  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays 
sufficiently  it  does  not  cause  a  dense  shade,  and  even  in  dull  weather 
does  not  darken  the  house  too  much. — L. 


THOUGHTS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS. 

When  I  read  Mr.  Iggulden’s  interesting  discussion  with  himself  on 
the  subject  of  trenching,  on  page  521,  I  c.uld  not  help  fancying  that 
when  he  was  writing  he  must  have  been  at  the  same  time  wondering 
what  I  should  think  about  his  production  when  it  appeared.  I  am  not  so 
vain  as  to  class  myself  with  the  “  more  scientific  and  more  experienced 
men,”  whom  he  anticipates  may  differ  from  him  ;  but  when  he  intimates 
he  had  better  say  nothing  about  the  aeration  of  the  subsoil  or  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  ground,  lest  some  of  his  ‘‘  thinking  ”  friends  should  take 
him  to  task  I  felt  the  force  of  his  observation,  though  I  could  scarcely 
reconcile  the  fear  expressed  in  that  sentence  with  the  boldness  of  utterance 
in  the  first  paragraph.  He  commences  with  a  “don’t  care”  how  far 
“  more  scientific  and  more  experienced  men  ’’  may  be  at  variance  with 
his  ideas,  he  will  yet  express  them,  and  then  pretends  to  tremble  lest  he 
should  start  the  ghost  of  a  buried  thought,  which  is  nothing  very  formid¬ 
able  surely. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  your  correspondent  wouli  like  to  know  what 


I  think  about  his  article.  On  the  whole  I  consider  it  a  very  good  one. 
It  is  both  seasonable  and  useful.  It  may  prevent  a  great  waste  of  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  earnest  and  industrious  young  men,  who  are  very  apt 
to  bury  what  little  good  soil  they  may  find  on  the  surface  of  gardens 
so  deeply  that  the  crops  may  be  half  a  year  before  they  reach  it ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  affords  a  good  excuse  for  those  individuals  who 
take  no  particular  delight  in  using  the  spade  in  a  thorough  manner, 
but  are  content  to  scratch  over  the  surface  and  call  it  digging. 


The  man  who  finds  a  garden  having  a  foot  in  depth  of  well-tilled 
fertile  soil,  and  commences  trenching  with  a  vengeance  by  turning  this 
down  and  placing  a  foot  in  depth  of  the  sour  excavated  subsoil  on  the 
top  of  it  for  the  crops  to  grow  in,  makes  a  great  and  costly  mistake.  This 
has  been  done.  I  have  assisted  to  do  it,  and  possibly  Mr.  Iggulden  has, 
and  if  so  he  may  well  warn  others  against  committing  a  similar  error.  I 
join  with  him  in  condemning  such  a  practice  as  that,  and  agree  where 
such  a  mistake  has  been  made,  that  the  very  best  and  cheapest  method 
of  rectifying  it  is  forthwith  to  trench  the  ground  over  again. 


But  while  I  am  convinced  that  evil  is  done  by  trenching  thoughtlessly 
and  extravagantly,  and  that  much  land  is  made  worse  rather  than  better 
by  the  labour  thus  applied,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  still  more 
might  be  rendered  additionally  productive  by  a  system  of  trenching 
rightly  conducted.  I  could  give  your  correspondent  the  address  of  a 
gentleman  whose  garden  has  during  the  past  summer  yielded  more  and 
better  produce  than  was  obtained  from  it  during  the  previous  three  years. 
It  has  been  transformed  by  working  it  half  as  deep  again  as  was  pre¬ 
viously  the  custom,  and  this  in  one  season.  Next  year  it  will  be  worked 
still  deeper,  and  be  further  improved  beyond  a  doubt.  In  this  case  only 
2  or  3  inches  of  the  subsoil  was  brought  up  and  mixed  with  the  surface 
soil,  not  placed  on  the  top,  the  lower  stratum  being  broken  and  covered 
with  vegetable  refuse  and  manure. 

When  land  is  alike  good  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  it  will  produce  much  more 
abundantly  than  if  it  were  of  the  same  quality  to  the  depth  of  1  foot 
only.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  work  of  improving  the  soil  downwards 
must  be  accomplished  as  it  were  by  gradation  ;  it  is  the  steady  systematic 
work  of  years,  but  it  is  work  worth  doinsr,  as  it  pays  its  way,  and  when 
accomplished  it  is  work  well  done.  The  most  productive  land  in  the 
country,  and  that  which  commands  the  highest  rent,  is  where  the  soil  is 
in  every  respect  as  good  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  as  the  best  that  can  be 
imagined  but  only  half  that  depth. 


I  HAVE  lately  been  inspecting  some  ornamental  plantations  or  belts  of 
trees  surrounding  an  estate.  The  first  planted  are  twenty  years  old,  and 
the  land  was  merely  ploughed  ;  others  were  added  five  years  afterwards, 
the  land  being  trenched.  The  trees  in  these  far  exceed  in  health  and 
stature  those  of  the  former,  and  show  conclusively  aud  unmistakeably  the 
value  of  deep  culture.  If  the  same  plots  had  been  cropped  with  vege¬ 
tables  the  aggregate  value  of  the  produce  during  those  years  would  have 
been  far  greater  from  the  trenched  than  the  untrenched  portions.  Of  that, 
I  think,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  I  will  go  further,  and  venture  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  if  Apple  trees  had  been  planted  instead  of  forest  trees, 
and  not  been  “  improved  ”  by  injudicious  pruning,  those  in  the  trenched 
land  would  be  much  better  and  more  profitable  now  than  those  in  the  land 
that  had  not  been  deeply  worked. 


“  Deep  root-action,”  says  Mr.  Iggulden,  “  is  the  ruin  of  90  per  cent, 
of  the  fruit  trees  planted.”  My  thought  on  that  dictum  is  this,  that 
when  trees  are  ruined  by  rooting  deeply  it  is  because  they  are  in  bad 
and  not  in  good  soil.  And  what  drives  them  into  the  bad  but  the  speedy 
deprivation  of  moisture  and  sustenance  from  the  mere  surface  layer  of 
good  soil  ?  “  Mulch”,  I  think  I  hear  my  advocate  of  a  thin  larder 
mutter.  But  90  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  trees  planted  cannot  be  adequately 
mulched  over  a  series  of  years.  Does  your  correspondent  think  that  the 
best  samples  of  fruib  I  will  not  say  at  exhibitions,  but  offered  for  sale  in 
markets,  represent  the  produce  of  trees  upon  land  only  good  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  so  ?  I  do  not.  I  know  quite  well,  at  least  I  think  I  do, 
that  many  trees  under  artificial  treatment  in  gardens  have  too  much  root 
power,  but  that  is  because  the  gardener  is  always  either  nibbling  or 
slashing  at  the  top  to  keep  them  within  prescribed  limits.  Trees  that 
have  to  be  crippled  and  distorted  may  easily  have  too  large  and  rich  a 
feeding  ground  ;  but,  instead  of  these  forming  “  90  per  cent,  of  trees 
planted,”  they  do  not  represent  half  of  that  number,  I  think,  if  we 
ask  the  nurserymen. 


No  doubt  Mr.  Iggulden  knows  very  well  what  he  is  doing,  and  can  grow 
crops  as  good  as  he  desires  in  the  garden  in  his  charge  without  trenching 
the  ground  ;  but  there  are  other  gardens  and  different  soiL  in  which  deep 
tillage  is  essential  for  the  production  of  good  crops,  and  especially  in  a 
season  like  the  past  ;  and  there  are  other  cultivators  who  do  not  dig  half 
deep  enough  glad  to  be  furnished  with  an  excuse  for  their  practice ; 
but  I  would  ask  them  to  believe  there  is  at  least  some  truth  in  the  old 
adage,  ”  Dig  deep  to  find  the  gold.” 


Some  highly  interesting  communications  have  recently  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  mildew  on  Hoses.  Mr.  Worthington  Smith’s  illustrated 
contribution  on  page  479  has  made  the  subject  clearer  than  ever  it  was 
made  before,  inasmuch  as  he  has  shown  the  indestructibility  of  the  Oi'dium 
spores  or  seeds  of  the  parasite  ;  and  the  practical  deduction  from  that 
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information  is  to  rake  and  sweep  up  all  the  Rose  leaves  possible  and  burn 
them,  at  least  all  those  that  fall  from  plants  infested  with  mildew. 


Messrs.  Babdney,  Divers,  and  others  have  shown  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  free  and  healthy  root-action  with  adequate  support  for  the 
plants,  as  offering  decided  advantages  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
I  have  found  that  strong,  free,  and  weU-grown  Roses  with  their  growths 
thinly  disposed,  and  the  foliage  consequently  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  to 
be  far  less  liable  to  become  infested  than  weaker  plants  crowded  with 
clusters  of  smaller  shoots  and  flimsy  leaves.  The  question  of  the  texture 
of  leaves  in  connection  with  this  subject  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  quite 
overlooked.  Not  long  ago  I  inspected  some  thousands  of  Roses  in  a 
nursery  more  or  less  white  with  mildew,  but  a  few  rows  of  Madame 
Clemence  Joigneaux  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  were  spotless,  except  at  the 
tips.  The  leaves  of  this  strong-growing  variety  were  quite  leathery  in 
texture,  and  I  suspect  on  that  account  their  resisting  power  was  too  great 
for  the  penetration  of  the  fungus,  just  as  the  resisting  power  of  thick  and 
hard  Vine  leaves  is  too  great  for  the  red  spider,  which  at  the  same  time 
can  and  does  feast  on  the  young  and  tender  laterals.  Our  object,  there¬ 
fore,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  produce  well-nurtured  growths  so  thinly 
arranged  that  the  leaves  can  develops  the  stoutest  possible  texture ;  then 
when  mildew  attacks  the  soft  young  leaves  near  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
towards  autumn,  we  should  shorten  the  shoots  and  remove  the  vulnerable 
parts.  This  I  have  done  with  advantage,  and  the  wood  has  ripened  the 
better  and  produced  bolder  lower  buds. 


Then  undoubtedly  mildew  is  much  more  at  home  in  some  localities 
than  in  others.  This  is  due  to  atmospheric  influences  not  easily  definable. 
Where  the  air  is  damp  and  still  there  the  pest  shows  itself,  and  spreads 
with  rapidity,  but  where  the  position  is  higher  or  breezy,  Roses,  if  healthy, 
are  comparatively  little  affected.  I  have  seen  some  thousands  of  plants 
in  a  high  and  exposed  position  in  the  north  of  England  with  not  a  speck 
of  mildew  on  them  ;  but  in  a  dell  not  a  mile  distant  some  Roses  were 
white  as  a  miller’s  hat.  A  full  and  free  circulation  of  air  is,  in  my  ex- 
erience,  good  for  Roses  and  bad  for  mildew.  If  the  plants  are  confined 
y  close  screens  of  any  kind,  or  air  is  excluded  by  the  overcrowding  of 
their  own  growths,  then  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  are  the  most  successful, 
and  we  should  act  accordingly.  Those  are  my  thoughts  on  the  mysterious 
mildew. 


Before  closing  my  cogitations  for  the  year,  or  entirely,  I  have  two 
postcards  to  deal  with  that  have  reached  me  through  the  Editor.  I  ask 
that  they  be  printed.  They  are  slightly  different  in  tone,  and  both,  no 
doubt,  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  writers  of  them.  Which  is 
the  more  creditable  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  That  is  a  question  for  the 
jury.  What  I  will  call  the  Derby  card,  because  posted  there,  says — “  Stir 
up  your  correspondent  for  some  more  ‘  thoughts,’  we  like  them  here, 
for  they  set  us  a-thinking  too.”  The  Oxford  card  says — “  Why  can’t  your 
contributor  leave  out  three  parts  of  his  twaddle  in  a  column  and  a  half, 
and  go  straight  to  the  point  as  other  writers,  instead  of  going  round 
Robin  Hood’s  barn.”  I  rather  like  this  last  one,  but  which  is  really  the 
'*  correct  card  ”  cannot  be  determined  by — A  Thinker. 


TRENCHING  LAND. 

I  CONSIDER  that  Mr.  Igguldeu’s  advice  upon  trenching  (page  521),  is 
calculated  to  mislead  young  men.  I  have  practised  deep  trenching  during 
forty-five  years,  and  my  father  did  the  same  before  me  on  the  same  old 
garden,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  good  clay.  Since  1850  it  has  been  my  prac¬ 
tice  to  trench  a  portion  two  spits  deep  every  year  to  plant  with  Strawberries, 
and  to  dig  up  the  same  after  three  years’  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  been  over  all 
the  old  garden  with  this  crop,  and  some  parts  the  second  time.  My  method 
of  planting  is  to  have  rows  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  1  foot 
6  inches  apart,  and  just  before  the  fruits  ripen  they  are  tied  to  stakes,  clean 
straw  being  placed  between  to  keep  the  fruit  free  from  dirt,  and  I  have  had 
them  by  bushels.  Fruit  trees  should  certainly  not  be  deep-rooted,  but  those 
who  would  grow  Roses  without  deep  trenching  should  pay  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  of 
Colchester  a  visit,  and  they  will  there  see  the  result  of  trenching. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  this  Journal  since  1849,  and  have  all  the  volumes 
bound.  I  have  read  with  much  interest  particulars  of  the  writings  of  Mr. 
D.  Beaton  and  Mr.  R.  Fish.  I  am  practical  with  the  spade,  and  am  never 
afraid  to  put  it  in  deeply  unless  roots  are  to  be  spared.  I  do  not  approve 
of  bringing  all  subsoil  up,  but  a  portion  of  it  will  sweeten  old  garden  soil 
that  has  been  liberally  manured  for  years.  Mulching  is  beneficial  for  many 
crops,  and  I  have  proved  its  value. — Samuel  Chinery,  Boxford. 


AUTUMN-FRUITING  RASPBERRIES. 

So  many  people  have  expressed  surprise  at  our  crop  of  autumn 
Raspberries  this  season  that  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  them,  not  that  I  can  say  anything  of  their  cultivation  that  is  not 
already  well  known  to  most  of  your  readers  ;  but  with  the  view  of 
bringing  to  notice  a  most  useful  fruit  that  those  who  have  not  yet  grown 
it  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a  place  in  their  gardens.  I  feel  sure  they 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  space  and  attention  required.  The  variety  I 
grow  is  Belle  de  Fontenay,  having  found  this  the  best  of  several  tried. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  but  most  prolific,  the  fruit  being  large,  of  good 
colour  and  flavour. 

_  Now  is  a  good  time  to  form  a  plantation,  a  west  border  being  a 
suitable  position,  or  a  row  may  be  planted  across  a  quarter  of  the  garden. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  manure  the  ground  too  heavily  for  planting,  or  the 
growth  will  be  too  strong  and  less  fruitful  than  canes  of  moderate  size. 
Plant  the  canes  4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  cut  them  down  to  within 


3  inches  of  the  soil.  When  growth  commences,  select  two  of  the 
strongest  suckers,  which  will  be  enough  for  the  first  year,  and  train  them 
to  stakes  or  trellises.  They  will  commence  flowering  in  August.  The 
present  is  the  time  to  apply  the  manure  in  the  shape  of  a  good  surface 
mulching;  it  will  assist  the  fruit  to  swell  and  the  canes  to  keep  on 
bearing  until  cut  off  by  frost. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  commences  colouring  protect  it  well  fram  birds 
with  netting ;  if  a  temporary  framework  is  erected  for  this  purpose  it 
will  also  be  found  useful  to  stretch  some  canvas  or  hexagon  netting 
across  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  as,  if  the  few  first  autumn  froste 
are  warded  off,  the  canes  will  continue  fruiting  a  considerable  time.  Wc 
commenced  gathering  this  year  in  the  early  part  of  September,  and 
through  October  had  daily  gatherings  both  for  dessert  and  tart«,  and 
they  were  much  appreciated.  The  last  di-h  we  gathered  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  when  a  sharp  frost  put  an  end  to  any  further  supplies.  When 
the  leaves  have  fallen  cut  the  canes  off  close  to  the  ground  ;  next  year 
the  suckers  will  he  abundant,  but  only  three  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
from  each  stool,  all  the  others  should  be  forked  out,  but  do  not  dig 
between  them  or  give  any  manure  until  the  time  above  mentioned. — 
A.  Barker,  Hindlij), 


IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  most  districts  of  Scotland  the  gardens  of  note  are  rather  widely 
separated,  and  this  is  also  the  case  at  Crieff,  for  though  there  are  three 
first-class  establishments  in  its  immediate  vicinity — viz,,  Drummond 
Castle,  Abercairny,  and  Ochtertyre,  they  are  each  three  to  four  miles 
from  the  town  and  in  nearly  opposite  directions.  Thus  upon  leaving 
Drummond  a  drive  of  about  seven  miles  was  necessitated  to  enable  me  to 
reach  Abercairny,  though  this  estate  is  little  more  than  three  miles  east 
of  Crieff,  but  the  traveller  by  road  is  compelled  to  return  to  the  town 
first,  proceeding  thence  to  this  ancient  and  beautiful  property.  The 
journey  on  a  fine  day,  is,  however,  a  most  enjoyable  one,  for  in  passing 
through  the  valley,  which  is  really  the  outskirts  of  the  extensive  and 
charming  Strathmore,  we  are  surrounded  by  the  most  delightful  scenery. 
The  Vale  of  Strathmore  is  a  fine  tract  of  country  extending  from  near 
Callendar  to  Forfarshire,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Sidlaw  and  Ochil 
ranges  of  hills,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Grampians  and  their  offshoots. 
A  large  portion  of  this  magnificent  vale  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
in  its  more  open  portions,  and  elsewhere  is  densely  wooded.  So  it  is  that 
the  journey  named  as  unavoidable  proved  a  rather  agreeable  necessity, 
and  brought  into  view  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Perthshire 
scenery.  We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  description 
of  the  district  in  which  he  observes,  “  The  rivers  find  their  way  out  of 
the  mountainous  region  by  the  wildest  leaps,  and  through  the  most 
romantic  passes  connecting  the  Highlands  with  the  Lowlands.  Above, 
the  vegetation  of  a  happier  climate  and  soil  is  mingled  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  characteristics  of  mountain  scenery  and  woods  ;  groves,  and  thickets 
in  profusion  clothe  the  base  of  the  hills,  ascend  up  the  ravines,  and 
mingle  with  the  precipices.  It  is  in  such  favoured  regions  that  the 
traveller  finds  what  the  poet  Gray,  or  someone  else,  has  termed  Beauty 
lying  in  the  lap  of  Terror.” 

ABERCAIRNY, 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the  appearance  of  this  estate  upon 
a  visitor  familiar  with  southern  parks  and  gardens  is  its  English-like 
character,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  when  entering  the  policies  from 
the  lower  road.  Here  we  see  an  extensive  dense  bright  green  turf,  with 
scattered  but  numerous  old  and  well-developed  trees,  majestic  adornments 
for  a  most  noble  and  beautiful  park,  while  on  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
mansion  some  fine  lakes  impart  that  light  and  life  which  are  so  essential 
in  a  finished  landscape.  There  is  a  gentle  undulation  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  park  sufficient  to  give  all  the  charms  of  variety  without 
any  obtrusive  boldness,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this,  combined  with 
the  richness  of  the  vegetation,  which  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  some 
estates  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  and  it  was  difficult  to  realise 
that  the  one  under  my  notice  was  over  400  miles  north  of  those  with 
which  I  mentally  compared  it.  Abercairny  indeed  well  deserves  high 
rank  among  the  most  handsome  of  Bonnie  Scotland’s  estates  ;  nor  does  its 
fame  rest  upon  its  beauty  alone,  for  there  is  a  long  and  interesting 
history  connected  with  it  that  would  require  a  volume  to  give  in  detail. 
From  the  earliest  records  it  appears  that  an  estate  bearing  this  name  was 
in  existence  in  the  twelth  century,  being  mentioned  with  the  Earl  of 
Strathearn’s  possessions,  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffray,  and  of  which  a  few 
crumbling  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  district.  From  this  ancient 
family  the  present  owner,  Charles  Stirling  Home  Drummond  Moray,  Esq.> 
is  descended,  and  he  can  also  claim  relationship  with  some  of  the  most 
noble  families  in  Scotland,  amongst  whom  may  be  named  the  Dukes  of 
Athole  and  Buccleuch,  Earl  Bothwell,  and  others.  Many  members  of 
the  family  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  military  affairs  during  their 
long  occupation  of  the  property,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Morays  gave  their  favour  and  assistance  to  the  Stuarts.  Of  one  of  the 
lairds  Dean  Ramsay  has  related  the  following  anecdote.  “  One  of  the 
lairds  of  Abercairny  proposed  to  go  out  in  ’15  or  ’45,  This  was  not  with 
the  will  of  his  old  serving  man,  who,  when  Abercairny  was  putting  on 
his  boots,  overturned  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  upon  his  legs,  so  as  to 
disable  him  from  joining  his  friends,  saying — ‘  Tak’  that ;  let  them  fecht 
wha  like,  stay  ye  at  hame  and  be  laird  o’  Abercairny.’  ” 

Approaching  the  mansion  from  the  south  we  obtain  a  similar  view  to 
that  shown  in  the  engraving  (fig.  95),  with  a  portion  of  the  lake  in  the 
foreground  and  some  of  the  fine  Conifers  and  deciduous  trees  to  the  right 
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and  left.  The  house  is  in  the  "  florid  Gothic  ”  style,  and  was  commenced 
in  1806  from  designs  by  the  noted  Edinburgh  architect,  Mr.  Crichton  ; 
the  central  tower,  with  some  other  improvements,  are,  however,  of  more 
recent  date.  The  general  appearance  is  massive  and  handsome,  according 
well  with  its  surroundings,  and  being  situated  on  slightly  elevated  ground, 
forming  a  well-proportioned  terrace,  it  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
in  the  direction  of  the  Ochils  and  the  Turlum  Hill.  The  home 
attractions,  t^,  in  the  magnificent  park  of  800  acres,  the  well-kept  flower 
garden,  the  rich  arboretum,  and  the  admirable  kitchen  garden  are  such  as 
few  estates  can  surpass,  and  whether  to  the  horticulturist  or  the  lover  of 
Nature  in  general,  Abercairny  possesses  an  interest  that  proves  its  fame 
is  well  merited. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  ARBORETUM, 

To  the  north  of  the  mansion  the  ground  rises  gently  to  considerably 
above  the  level  on  the  opposite  side,  and  this  very  suitable  situation  was 
chosen  for  the  flower  garden.  It  comprises  twelve  acres,  and  was  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Lewis  Kennedy  of  London  in  1812,  the  design  being  distin- 


Perthshire  it  appears  to  thrive  exceedingly  well,  growing  strongly,  yet 
preserving  its  variegation  as  clear  as  possible.  In  this  state  it  is  very 
beautiful,  and  it  might  be  much  more  generally  employed  in  the  south 
than  is  the  case  at  present.  The  Pyrethrum,  too,  colours  well,  and  make* 
a  very  pretty  marginal  plant.  The  Matricaria  flowers  most  profusely, 
and  though  having  a  tendency  to  become  somewhat  straggling,  particu¬ 
larly  when  growing  vigorously,  its  pure  white  neatly  formed  blooms  are 
pretty  and  useful  for  cutting.  Near  the  flower  beds  is  a  range  of  glass 
houses,  which  are  devoted  to  miscellaneous  plants,  either  to  afford  flowers 
for  cutting  or  to  be  employed  in  table  and  room  decoration,  and  the  best 
use  is  made  of  the  means  at,  command  for  producing  a  good  supply. 

Turning  to  the  arboretum  we  find  ample  to  occupy  our  attention,  for 
the  collection  includes  a  large  number  of  the  most  handsome  species  of 
Conifers,  mostly  represented  by  fine  examples,  varying  in  age  from  twelve 
years  to  half  a  century.  It  is  surprising  how  well  the  Conifers  develope 
their  characters  and  beauties  in  this  district,  for  there  are  several  species 
reputed  tender  or  unsatisfactory  in  England,  which  at  Abercairny  and 
some  other’gardens  in  Perthshire  not  only  grow  but  assume  very  hand- 
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guished  by  a  simple  effectiveness  that  is  far  more  pleasing  than  many 
more  elaborate  and  correspondingly  formal  arrrangements.  The  centre 
of  the  garden  is  traversed  by  a  fine  grass  walk  some  hundreds  of  yards 
long  and  30  feet  wide,  bounded  on  each  side  by  large  beds  of  luxuriant 
Rhododendrons,  the  hardy  Azaleas,  and  numbers  of  other  shrubs  which 
are  boldly  grouped  in  large  numbers.  With  this  walk  are  connected 
several  others  of  similar  dimensions,  the  majority  opening  up  pleasing 
vistas  or  bringing  into  prominence  some  of  the  finely  developed  Conifers 
which  abound.  The  turf  is  dense,  even,  and  excellently  kept,  imparting 
a  most  charming  freshness  to  the  appearance  of  the  garden  ;  and  though 
there  are  special  disadvantages  attending  walks  of  this  kind,  they  seem 
more  truly  in  accord  with  the  character  of  a  flower  garden  than  the  most 
carefully  attended  gravel  walks  can  be.  The  flower  beds  are  homely  in 
design,  and  their  occupants  are  homely  also,  but  not  the  less  effective  or 
satisfactory  on  that  account.  Roses  occupy  a  number  of  beds,  and  such 
plants  as  Pentstemons,  Petunias,  Gladioli,  Phloxes,  Violas,  Carnations, 
Calendula  Meteor,  Godetias,  especially  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  the  double 
Matricaria  inodora,  Perillas,  the  variegated  Polemonium  coeruleum,  and 
Pyrethrum  selaginoides  are  largely  and  tastefully  employed  in  masses, 
margined  with  one  or  two  rows  of  dwarf  plants.  The  Polemonium  is  a 
much-valued  plant  at  Abircaimy,  and  as  in  several  establishments  in 


some  proportions.  The  whole  county,  however,  seems  to  be  in  some  way 
particularly  well  suited  to  tree-life,  for  in  the  earliest  ages  it  wa^,  at  least 
in  the  lowland  region,  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  which  proved  impassable 
to  the  Romans,  and  an  effectual  protection  for  the  natives.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  one  cause  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  form  and  position 
of  the  county  giving  a  more  Continental  character  to  its  climate ;  but 
there  also  appears  to  be  something  due  to  the  soil,  as  cHmatal  conditions 
alone  would  not  produce  the  vigorous  yet  solid  growth  which  distinguishes 
the  Conifers  and  deciduous  trees  of  the  district.  At  Abercairny  are  hand¬ 
some  specimens  of  Picea  nobihs,  P.  cephalonica,  P.  grandis,  P.  Webbiana, 
and  P.  Nordmanniana,  Abies  Menziesi  in  some  cases  exceeding  40  feet 
in  height ;  Abies  Albertiana  about  the  same  height ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
30  feet  to  35  feet  high,  and  numbers  of  others  of  slightly  smaller  dimensions, 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  Thuiopsis  dolobrata,  and  Cupressus  nutkaensis 
being  very  fine  and  abundant,  some  of  the  latter  nearly  30  feet  high  and 
12  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  Silver  Firs  are,  however,  the  grandest 
of  all  in  size,  for  some  reach  the  height  of  CO  to  70  feet,  and  beautifully 
proportioned .  Such  trees  as  these  cannot  be  seen  in  many  gardens,  and 
in  general  beauty  they  are  unsurpassed  in  the  country.  There  is  a  number 
of  these,  together  with  other  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  bordering 
the  remarkable  grass  walk  named  “  Lady  Fanny’s  Walk,”  which  is  seen 
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on  the  way  to  the  kitchen  garden.  This  walk  is  45  feet  wide,  and  about  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  long,  nearly  half  the  length  very  perfectly 
straight,  and  presenting  a  wonderfully  fine  vista  of  majestic  trees.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Lady  Frances  Montgomery 
in  1750,  so  that  some  of  the  trees  are  probably  over  100  years  old, 
and  the  majority  appear  to  be  still  in  their  vigorous  prime.  In  all  direc¬ 
tions  are  grand  specimens  of  various  kinds  to  be  seen,  but  we  must  quit 
the  arboretum  and  proceed  to  the 

KITCHEN  AND  EBTJIT  GARDEN. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  two  departments,  the  flower  and 
kitchen  garden*,  are  kept  quite  distinct,  being  under  different  supervision. 
The  latter  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  has  held  that  position 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  flower  garden  has 
during  the  past  two  years  devolved  upon  his  son,  Mr.  John  C.  Brown, 
who,  from  the  careful  training  he  has  had  with  his  father,  appears  likely 
to  gain  a  timilar  degree  of  fame  as  an  intelligent  and  practical  gardener. 
In  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  fully  half  a  mile  from  the  other  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  James  Brown  has  performed  some  excellent  work,  as  his 
successes  at  the  International  and  other  large  exhibitions  in  Scotland 
have  abundantly  proved,  not  only  to  his  neighbours,  but  to  noted  exhi¬ 
bitors  from  the  south,  who  have  had  on  several  occasions  to  confess  them¬ 
selves  defeated  in  competition.  During  the  present  season,  both  at 
Dundee  and  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Brown  was  awarded  premier  honours  in  a 
keen  competition  for  collections  of  vegetables — facts  which  speak  f  r 
themselves.  The  garden  is  four  acres  in  extent,  enclosed  by  high  walls, 
and  the  soil,  though  slightly  inclined  to  be  heavy,  is  good,  and  suits  fruit 
trees  and  vegetable  crops  admirably,  but  as  Mr.  Brown  significantly 
remarks,  “weeds  won’t  grow.”  The  range  of  fruit  houses  is  300  feet 
long,  lean-to,  in  seven  divisions,  which  are  devoted  to  Grapes,  Peaches, 
and  Figs.  A  central  Peach  bouse  45  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  and  17  feet 
high,  is  an  old  and  interesting  house,  for  it  has  been  employed  as  an 
orchard  house  for  eighty  years,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  Standard  Peaches  are  planted  out  in  the  border  in 
front  of  the  path,  and  some  of  these  are  of  considerable  age,  though  still 
bearing  large  crops  of  fine  fruits.  On  the  back  wall  Peaches  and  Necta¬ 
rines  are  trained,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  In  another  house  Peaches 
are  trained  on  the  walls,  on  vertical  transverse  trellises  about  3  feet  apart, 
and  between  these  are  trellises  sloping  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
extending  about  3  or  4  feet  up  the  vertical  trellises,  so  that  every  portion 
that  can  be  exposed  to  light  is  covered  with  fruit-bearing  trees.  The 
varieties  of  Peaches  which  are  the  greatest  favourites  at  Abercairny  are 
Eoyal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  Noblesse,  Plale’s  Early,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  and  Walhurton  Admirable,  individual  fruits  of  the  latter  reach¬ 
ing  11  ozs.  in  weight,  while  those  of  8  and  9  ozs.  were  quite  numerous.  The 
principal  Nectarines  are  Pine  Apple,  which  succeeds  exceedingly  well, 
bearing  fine  crops  of  handsome  fruits  ;  Pitmaston  Orange,  Elruge,  Stan- 
wick,  and  Murrey.  Grapes  are  similarly  well  grown,  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  receiving  the  chief  attention,  while  Madresfield 
Court  is  becoming  a  favourite,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  bearing 
some  large  and  beautifully  coloured  bunches.  Golden  Champion,  Lady 
Downe’s,  Gros  Colman,  and  Mrs.  Pearson  are  also  successfully  grown. 
Abercairny  Seedling  is  well  grown,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Brown  as 
quite  distinct  from  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  with  which  it  has  been  stated  to  be 
synonymous  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  James  Arnott  over 
thirty  years  since,  and  has  been  regularly  grown  and  fruited  here  since 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  family^.  It  is  very  late  in  finishing, 
and  in  September  it  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  me  to  form  a 
judgment  concerning  its  characters,  but  it  is  described  as  distinct  and 
richer  in  flavour  than  West’s  St.  Peter’s. 

Outdoor  fruits  have  not  been  quite  so  abundant  as  usual  this  season, 
but  there  was  what  many  would  have  considered  a  highly  satisfactory 
crop.  That  valuable  Apple,  Stirling  Castle,  was  loaded  with  good  fruits, 
as  it  was  also  in  nearly  every  garden  I  visited,  and  Lord  Suffield, 
Ecklinville,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  were  scarcely  less  well  cropped. 
Plum  trees  of  the  Victoria  variety  succeed  extremely  well  at  Abercairny  as 
standards,  and  there  are  several  handsome  trees  which  had  borne  a 
splendid  crop  this  season.  Raspberries  succeed  well,  making  wonderful 
growths,  some  of  the  young  canes  being  8  or  9  feet  high.  Against  the  walls 
in  suitable  aspects  Cherries  and  Apricots  form  an  important  portion  of 
the  fruit  supply.  Of  the  first  the  great  favourite  is  Tradescant’s  Heart  or 
St.  Margaret,  which  is  a  fine  late  variety,  bearing  handsome  purplish 
black  fruits  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a  constant  and  heavy-cropping 
variety,  and  can  be  gathered  long  after  all  the  others  have  been  exhausted, 
and  in  the  middle  of  September  it  was  somewhat  surprising  to  see  a 
Cherry  tree  loaded  with  fruits.  Of  the  Apricots  Hemskirk  and  Moorpark 
are  the  chief  varieties,  and  it  would  gladden  the  heart  of  many  a 
southern  cultivator  who  struggles  in  vain  to  ensure  the  success  of  his 
Apricots  to  see  them  in  this  garden  growing  freely  and  vigorously,  and 
bearing  fruits  as  fine  as  those  produced  under  glass  in  many  establish¬ 
ments.  For  Red  Currants  Mr.  Brown  has  obtained  considerable  note. 
He  has  a  selection  of  his  own  bushes,  which  are  trained  to  a  wall,  and 
being  liberally  treated  at  the  roots  they  produce  astonishingly  large 
bunches  and  berries,  such  as  have  frequently  created  a  sensation  at  horti¬ 
cultural  shows  in  the  north.  The  general  kitchen  crops  are  excellent,  and 
the  principles  Mr.  Brown  works  upon  in  his  practice  are  deep  and  frequent 
digging  with  liberal  supplies  of  manure.  The  results  are  seen  in  the  most 
satisfactory  clean  growth,  the  uniform  good  culture  rendering  it  an  easy 
matter  to  select  a  collection  of  handsome  specimens  for  exhibition. 

My  visit  to  Abercairny  was  a  hurried  one,  and  a  very  short  period  of 
time  was  at  my  disposal  in  which  to  inspect  its  attractions,  but  no  horti¬ 


culturist  travelling  in  the  district  should  miss  it,  for  it  undoubtedly 
deserves  a  place  amongst  the  best  kept  establishments  in  Scotland. — 
Lewis  Castle. 


NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  Mr.  Murphy  asks  Is  there  a  better 
reflexed  flower  than  Mrs.  Forsyth  ?  I  consider  most  of  this  section  equal 
to  that  variety,  and  some  certainly  better.  Does  Mr.  Murphy  grow  the 
Christines  ?  If  not  he  should  do  so.  Dr.  Sharp  is  another  grand  variety, 
also  Felicity.  Cloth  of  Gold  is  a  fine  yellow,  while  Crimson  Velvet  and 
Julia  Lagravi6re  are  good  for  late  work,  and  King  of  the  Crimsons 
should  be  in  all  collections.  Lady  Selborne  could  not  be  called  anything 
but  a  Japanese  variety.  I  consider  this  a  fine  variety.  I  have  never  seen 
it  incline  to  the  reflexed  class,  and  as  I  have  grown  it  the  florets  come 
quite  twisted  in  the  centre.  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Murphy  is  net  in 
posse.'sion  of  the  true  Elaine.  I  have  grown  and  exhibited  this  fine 
variety  for  years,  also  in  small  pots  for  furnishing  purposes,  but  have 
never  found  it  come  with  a  bad  centre  ;  in  fact,  I  would  prefer  this  to  any 
other  white  variety.  I  am  speaking  of  plants  propagated  in  the  spring. 
I  have  never  fried  old  stools  or  plants  placed  in  the  ground  and  re-lifted. 
I  shou’d  expect  this  system  to  produce  the  centres  your  correspondent 
speaks  of. — J.  Bithees. 


Chrysanthemums  Miss  Marechaux  and  Mary  Lind.  —  I 
forward  to-day  by  parcel  post  a  bloom  of  this  variety.  I  have  been 
from  home  a  few  days,  and  in  my  absence  I  am  afraid  the  best 
blooms  have  been  cut ;  but  the  flower  sent  is  a  fair  f  ample  of  the  variety. 
It  is  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  this  year  than  I  have  ever  known  it  to  be. 
It  is  usually  at  its  best  about  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  I  have 
grown  it  several  3'ears,  and  have  found  it  one  of  the  very  best  late  whites, 
lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection,  and  when  well  grown  is,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  superior  to  Princess  Teck  ;  but  the  habit  and  foliage  are  not 
nearly  so  good  as  that  variety.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  it 
from  the  bloom  sent. 

The  small  white  Pompon  I  have  grown  many  years  under  the  name  of 
Mary  Lind,  a  name  which  I  cannot  find  in  anj”^  list  of  the  present  time, 
but  under  which  name  it  appeared  in  the  trade  lists  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago.  I  consider  it  well  worth  growing  as  a  late  bloomer. 

I  also  send  you  some  late  blooms  of  Pere  Delaux,  which  strikes  me  as 
being  very  useful  and  bright  as  a  late  decorative  variety. — Geoeoe 
Hemming,  AUerton  Hall,  Gledlion',  Leeds. 

[The  bloom  of  Miss  Mardchaux  deserves  all  that  is  said  about  it,  being 
of  good  substance,  very  pure  and  beautifully  incurved.  The  variety 
named  Mary  Lind  is  also  a  beautiful  Pompon,  white,  with  a  very  slight 
tinge  of  lilac  in  the  outer  florets,  and  much  resembling  Snowdrop  in  the 
form  and  build  of  the  bloom,  but  larger  than  that  variety.] 


Chrysanthemum  Elaine. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Murphy’s  inquiry,  if 
there  is  a  variety  of  Elaine  which  shows  no  centre,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
grown  two  plants  the  present  season  with  very  fine  blooms  (from  the 
terminal  buds),  one  of  which  measured  fully  10  inches  in  circumference, 
and  was  completely  filled  in  the  centre.  My  plants  remained  outdoors 
until  the  flowers  began  to  expand  in  October. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Murphy’s  other  inquiries,  I  have  no  experience  of 
the  varieties  mentioned. — A.  Sales,  Hamj)stead. 


DIGGING  AMONGST  FRUIT  BUSHES. 

The  season  is  again  here  when  all  who  think  that  their  fruit  bushes 
require  manure  will  begin  applying  this  by  forking  or  digging  it  in  about 
the  roots.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  fruit-bearing  tree  or  bush  that  are 
not  greatly  injured  in  applying  manure  to  them.  It  would  be  very  well 
if  the  soil  were  simply  top-dressed  by  having  the  manure  spread  on 
the  surface  without  attempting  to  dig  or  fork  it  in,  but  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  spade  or  the  fork  amongst  or  near  the  roots  without 
cutting  or  breaking  many  of  the  most  useful  young  rootlets.  When 
Go  jseberries  and  Currants  grow  in  rows  with  G  feet  or  8  feet  of  space 
between  them,  this  is  generally  manured,  and  then  every  particle  of  the 
surface  is  dug.  It  is  right  to  spread  on  the  manure,  and  digging  may  be 
done  too,  but  only  in  the  centres  of  the  spaces,  where  probably  some  rows 
of  vegetables  may  be  grown  in  summer  ;  but  for  at  least  2  feet  all  round 
the  stem,  or  more  than  that  if  possible,  a  fork  or  spade  should  on  no 
account  be  used.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Raspberries,  and  when  we 
come  to  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  avoid  dis¬ 
turbing  the  surface  at  any  time. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  nearer  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  are  to 
the  surface,  and  the  more  numerous  they  are  there  the  better  will  the  trees 
and  crops  succeed,  but  to  fork  and  break  the  surface  up  is  entirely  opposite 
to  securing  this  desirable  condition.  We  have  noticed  for  many  years 
that  our  heaviest  and  best  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  annually  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  old  orchard  trees  w'here  the  grass  has  not  been  broken  up 
over  the  roots  for  many  years  ;  but  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  some  of 
our  trees  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where,  owing  to  their  being  situated  on 
the  vegetable  borders,  we  are  obliged  to  dig  nearer  sometimes  than  is 
beneficial.  Surface  dressings  of  good  manure  will  benefit  all  fruit¬ 
bearing  trees,  especially  those  which  have  been  growing  in  the  same 
quarters  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  may  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
pruning  has  been  done  in  winter.  If  it  be  put  on  to  the  depth  of  4  inches 
or  so,  and  to  extend  as  far  as  it  is  thought  the  feeders  are  to  be  found  in 
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any  great  numbers,  the  advantages  will  soon  become  visible  in  the  robust 
character  of  the  trees  or  bushes  and  the  excellency  and  quantity  of  the 
fruit  ;  but  when  it  is  forked  in  and  an  annual  breaking  off  the  surface 
roots  takes  place,  no  improvement  need  be  expected,  nor  will  any  occur. 
Young  bushes  and  old  ones  are  alike  in  this  respect,  and  when  it  is  really 
necessary  to  renew  the  surface  of  side  soil  it  should  be  done  thoroughly 
and  in  such  a  way  as  nothing  of  the  kind  need  be  done  again  for  a 
number  of  years.  Where  bushes  and  trees  are  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
state  we  would  leave  them  alone,  and  neither  fork  or  top-dress  them  until 
a  stimulant  is  wanted,  when  the  latter  only  would  be  added. — K.  G. 


EXHIBITION  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Dceixg  the  past  month  or  two  the  queen  of  winter  flowers  has  been 
having  the  lion’s  share  of  attention,  and  I  am  quite  sure  no  one  will 
grudge  the  many  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  so  beautiful  a 
flower.  Our  greenhouses  and  conservatories  would  be  very  dull  during 
the  early  part  of  winter  were  we  to  be  deprived  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
The  diversity  of  colours  from  the  snowy  white  to  the  deepest  crimson, 
with  the  innumerable  shades  between,  render  them  most  suitably  adapted 
for  embellishing  and  decorating  the  conservatory,  or  for  using  in  a  cut 
state  for  Ailing  vases,  for  which  purpose  they  are  invaluable,  as  they 
remain  a  long  time  fresh  if  properly  cared  for.  So  varied  are  the  forms 
of  the  flowers,  the  graceful  Japanese,  the  strict  symmetrical  forms  of  the 
incurved  sorts,  not  to  mention  many  others  to  be  had  in  the  reflexed, 
the  Anemone,  and  Pompon  classes,  that  the  most  fastidious  will  be  ab’e 
to  find  amongst  the  many  forms  some  that  will  please  the  fancy.  My 
intention  at  present  is  not  to  enter  into  any  cultural  details,  but  merely 
to  help  those  who  may  be  about  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  this 
really  beautiful  and  useful  flower  by  giving  a  list  of  the  best  varieties 
which  are  grown  at  present.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  prize  lists  of 
several  of  the  principal  shows  that  have  been  held  during  the  past  season, 
and  have  selected  the  varieties  which  have  been  most  times  included  in 
the  winning  stands  in  their  several  classes. 


Madame  C.  Audignier 
J.  Delaus  (F.  A.  Davis) 
Thunbsrg  . . 

Baronne  de  Frailly 
Meg  Merrilees 
Fair  Maid  of  Guornsey 
Criterion  . . 

Peter  the  Great  . . 
Comte  de  Germiny 
Mons.  Ardine 


JAPANESE. 


19 

16 

15 

15 

12 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 


Elaine  . . 

Hiver  Flenri  . 

Bonle  d’Or. .  . 

Triomphe  de  la  Kue  des  Chatelets 

Album  Plenum . 

Fanny  Boucbarlat 

Japonaise . 

Mdlle.  Lacroix . 

M.  Desbrieux . 

Grandiflorum  . 


8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 


INCURVED. 


Empress  of  India 

Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  .. 

..  11 

Princess  of  Wales 

. .  18 

Jeanne  d’Arc 

..  10 

Golden  Empress  . . 

Lady  Hardinge  . . 

..  10 

Barbara  . .  . .  . . 

Refulgence  . 

..  8 

Queen  of  England 

Princess  Beatrice 

..  8 

Princess  of  Teck. . 

Emily  Dale  . 

..  8 

Lord  Wolseley  . . 

Prince  Alfred  . .  . .  . . 

..  8 

Mrs.  Heals . . 

Jardin  des  Plantes  ..  .. 

..  7 

Lord  Alcester 

..  12 

Prince  of  Wales  . . 

..  7 

John  Salter 

Mrs.  G.  Bundle . 

..  7 

ANEMONE. 

Mdlle.  Cabrol  . . 

Georges  Sand . 

..  4 

Fleur  de  Marie  . . 

..6 

Mrs.  Pethers  . 

..  4 

Gluck 

Soeur  Dorothee  Souille  . . 

Lady  Margaret  . , 

Empress . 

Fahias  de  Maderanaz  . . 

..  4 

King  of  Anemones 

reflexed. 

King  of  Crimsons 

..  6 

Cloth  of  Gold . 

..  4 

Golden  Christine . . 

Peach  Christine . 

Dr.  Sharp . 

Phidias . 

POMPONS. 

St.  Michael 

Bldlle.  Marthe 

Rosinanto 

Cedo  Nulli 

Eldorado 

Snowdrop 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

Mrs.  Dixon 

Geo.  Glenny  . 

Mrs.  G.  Rundle  . . 

..  10 

St.  Michael  . 

Peter  tlie  Great  . . 

..7 

Dr.  Sharp . 

— Caledonian. 

ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Scott,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cotton,  Mr.  S.  A.  Jolly,  L.R.C.P.,  and  Rev.  C.  J.  Taylor,  M.A., 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

(1)  “  On  the  Reduction  of  Temperature  Means  from  Short  Series  of 
Observations  to  tho  Equivalents  of  Longer  Periods,”  by  Dr.  Julius,  Hon. 
Mem.  R.Met.Soc.  The  author  has  recently  carried  out  an  investigation 
into  the  clhnate  of  the  Alpine  districts  of  Austria,  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  monthly  and  annual  means  of  all  the  temperature 
observations  from  the  districts  in  question  dirring  the  interval  from  1848  to 
1880,  and  in  some  places  to  1884,  to  the  mean  for  the  thirty  years’  period 
1851  to  1880.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Hann  describes  the  methods  he  adopted  to 
reduce  observations  at  mountain  stations  for  short  periods  to  the  equivalents 
of  longer  periods. 

(2)  “  The  Diversity  of  Scales  for  Registering  the  Force  of  Wind,”  by 
Charles  Harding,  F. R.Met.Soc.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  systems  in  use  by  various  countries  for 


registering  wiiid  force,  whether  instrumentally  or  otherwise,  and  to  show 
the  need  of  action  for  improvement. 

(3)  •'  Report  on  the  Phenological  Observations  for  the  year  1884,”  by  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A.,  F. R.Met.Soc.  The  salient  features  of  the  weather 
during  the  period  embraced  in  this  report — viz.,  October,  1883,  to  September, 
1884,  were  :  The  mild  winter,  the  cold  April,  the  hot  August,  and  the  long 
period  of  drought,  which  at  tho  end  of  September  began  to  he  seriously  felt. 
The  general  effects  on  vegetation  have  been  the  prolonged  existence  of 
many  of  the  autumn  species;  the  great  loss  of  wall  fruit;  the  failure  of 
bush  fruits  :  the  plentiful  supply  of  Strawberries  as  long  as  they  lasted,  but 
the  time  was  short ;  the  good  hay  harvest,  although  it  was  light  in  quantity  ; 
the  good  corn  crop ;  the  unusually  plentiful  Potato  crop ;  and  the  great 
abundance  of  wild  fruits. 


NOTES  FOR  WINTER  UNDER  GLASS. 

We  have  now  reached  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  managing  plants  growing  in  glass  structures. 
Much  of  that  difficulty  arises  from  having  improperly  constructed  houses, 
or  in  turning  bouses  that  may  be  suitable  enough  for  certain  purposes  at 
other  seasons  into  plant  houses  during  the  winter  months.  The  great 
demands  made  on  gardeners  now  cause  them  to  try,  by  every  means,  to 
keep  ahead  of  current  wants,  and  from  this  system  of  crowding  during 
winter,  much  that  is  annoying  is  continually  arising.  One  of  the  worst 
types  of  houses  to  keep  gay  with  flowers,  from  this  time  onwards,  are 
high  flat-roofed  greenhouses,  with  ends  to  the  north  and  south  ;  and  when 
the  woodwork  is  close  placed  and  heavy  we  have  the  type  in  an  aggravated 
form.  Pelargoniums, ’Roses,  Carnations,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  cannot  be 
kept  in  good  condition  for  long.  The  most  suitable  plants,  and  these 
require  a  little  heat  almost  constantly,  are  Callas,  Azalea  narcissiflora, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  late  Chrysanthemums,  Eupatoriums,  Camellias, 
Coronilla  glauca,  and  winter  Heaths  in  variety.  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus 
do  very  well  in  such  structures,  but  Tulips  do  not  last  long,  while 
Cypripedium  Insigne  does  remarkably  well.  Those  plants  named 
above  as  absolutely  unsuited  I  find  do  much  better  in  flat-roofed  pits, 
where  they  can  be  kept  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass.  Pelargoniums 
succeed  perfectly  well  in  common  frames,  provided  they  are  dry  and 
heated  with  a  flow  and  return  pipe  to  keep  the  plants  growing,  for  that 
really  is  the  secret  of  success  with  such  plants.  If  Pelargoniums,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Bouvardias,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  continuous-flowering 
habit  are  kept  in  a  growing  state,  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  that  they 
will  not  bloom  throughout  the  winter  and  spring — this  is  a  fact  worth 
bearing  in  mind.  The  essential  condition,  besides  a  sufficient  amount  of 
heat,  is  that  they  be  kept  near  to  the  glass.  I  have  seen  the  most  striking 
difference  made  in  the  heaUh  of  growing  plants  at  this  season  by  merely 
raising  them  a  few  inches. 

Another  point  is  to  keep  the  roots  in  as  moist  a  condition  as  during 
the  summer  months.  Many  err  in  this  matter,  thinking  that  plants  as  a 
whole  are  better  to  be  kept  on  the  dry  side.  However,  in  the  case  of 
plants  which  are  both  growing  and  flowering,  sufficient  water  ti  keep 
the  roots  in  a  state  of  activity  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continued  good 
results.  In  the  case  of  Primulas  to  flower  in  spring,  the  difference 
between  plants  kept  in  a  moist  condition  at  the  roots  and  in  a  warm 
temperature  and  those  kept  cool  and  dry,  will  be  of  the  most  marked 
nature.  It  is  also  well  to  guard  against  using  any  other  than  small  pots 
for  the  size  of  plants.  This  is  a  good  practice  for  any  season ;  but  for 
plants  growing  during  the  winter  it  is  of  the  first  importance.  Occasional 
applications  of  liquid  manure  must  not  be  neglected  either.  The  stock 
plants  required  for  the  summer  flower  garden  are  mostly  kept  in  any 
kind  of  position  into  which  other  plants  would  never  be  placed,  and  as  a 
result  in  any  cold  damp  weather  throughout  the  winter  they  die  in 
numbers.  This  system  is  a  mistake.  Even  Pelargoniums  which,  if  kept 
dry  enough,  pass  the  winter  safely,  are  all  the  better  for  being  allowed  a 
good  position,  and  to  be  always  growing.  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  and  Iresines 
should  always  be  kept  growing.  Few  plants  are  required  to  supply  stock 
when  they  are  growing  without  check  throughout  the  winter. 

With  regard  to  plants  grown  in  cold  frames — such,  for  instance,  as 
Carnations,  Pentstemons,  Auriculas,  Violas,  Pansies,  and  Calceolaria — the 
best  system  is  to  keep  the  sashes  off  in  weather  which  is  not  wet  or 
frosty.  In  damp  weather  and  in  frost  it  is  safe  to  keep  the  sashes  closed. 
In  continued  frosty  weather  it  is  much  better  to  keep  the  sashes  closed 
and  the  mats  on  until  the  frost  has  gone.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  even  when  the  days  are  clear  and  sunny,  with  nights  frosty,  in 
removing  the  coverings.  If  the  enclosed  air  is  cold  no  growth  will  be 
made,  and  where  no  growth  is  made  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  semi¬ 
darkness.  Unless  with  special  plants,  such  as  Auriculas,  which  we  keep 
dry  in  order  to  check  premature  growth,  I  like  plants  in  cold  frames 
to  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  those  in  pots  this  is 
best  managed  by  plunging  the  pots  over  the  rims  in  coal  ashes,  and  if  the 
soil  is  moist  in  the  beginning  of  winter  no  watering  will  be  required 
before  the  middle  of  February.  Calceolarias,  of  which  cuttings  were 
inserted  in  the  end  of  October,  or  even  a  fortnight  later,  will  now  be 
rooted  if  they  have  been  kept  moist  enough,  and  from  this  time  the 
fashes  should  be  kept  entirely  off  the  frames,  unless  when  it  rains  or 
snows,  or  when  keen  frost  sets  in.  The  result  of  such  treatment  will  be 
that  at  the  beginning  of  April  the  plants,  if  once  pinched,  will  be  short 
and  sturdy,  well  rooted,  and  well  fitted  to  bo  transplanted  into  their  per¬ 
manent  quarters.  By  the  above  treatment  only  can  certain  success 
with  these  old-fashioned  flowers  be  ensured. 

As  regards  the  routine  management  of  stove  houses,  it  may  he  accepted 
as  a  safe  plan  to  do  with  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible  during  the  winter. 
I  would  much  rather  have  a  55°  night  temperature  with  mildly  heated 
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pipes  than  one,  5°  or  10°  higher  with  the  pipes  hot.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  higher  temperatures,  but  when  the  only  way  of  securing 
them  is  accompanied  by  a  drying  heat  that  necessitates  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  moisture  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  that  would 
inevitably  follow,  then  I  prefer  a  lower  temperature  and  a  drier  condition 
of  the  air.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  cooler  stove  houses 
and  Orchid  houses  are  kept  during  winter  the  less  moisture  is  required. 
The  water  spilt  in  supplying  water  to  the  plants  and  in  washing  the 
pathways  is  all  we  find  it  necessary  to  give.  Too  much  moisture  in  a  low 
winter  temperature  is  certain  destruction  to  many  plants  which  do 
perfectly  well  in  a  low  stove  temperature  if  kept  in  a  rather  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Cold  dry  temperatures  are  best  suited  for  the  ripening  or  resting 
of  many  Orchids,  such  as  Dendrobiums,  some  Cypripediums,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Aerides,  and  many  others.  They  flower  so  much  more  freely 
and  grow  stronger  after  passing  a  term  of  treatment  as  above.  Orchids 
resting  in  a  low  temperature  require  absolutely  no  water  at  their  root. 
If  growing  in  a  moderately  low  one  they  require  water  as  necessary,  but 
do  better  without  it  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  most 
forced  or  growing  plants — that  is,  a  sufficiency  at  root  and  little  in 
the  air. — B. 


CHRISTMAS  BERRIES. 

At  present  I  do  not  intend  writing  exhaustive  notes  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  different  plants  which  produce  berries  at  Christmas,  but  just  now, 
when  so  many  householders  in  the  country  are  buying  evergreens,  more 
especially  those  bearing  berries,  for  decorative  purposes,  I  would  like  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  desirability  of  every  garden  owner  growing  some  of 
their  own.  There  are  innumerable  gardens  where  bushes  and  trees  are 
grown,  but  as  a  rule  very  few  of  them  are  berry-producing.  Laurels  form 
about  three  parts  of  all  the  bushes  grown  in  small  gardens,  and  in  many 
large  gardens  they  are  far  too  common.  Choice  plants  ought  to  take  half 
their  places,  and  berry-bearing  plants  should  be  generally  and  largely  intro¬ 
duced.  As  a  rule,  they  are  all  ornamental  in  appearance  when  only  in  leaf, 
and  they  are  doubly  so  when  in  fruit. 

Amongst  the  Hollies  there  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  decorative 
plants  anyone  could  wish  to  see.  Indeed,  as  a  class  they  are  most  valuable, 
and  if  those  who  plant  Laurels  and  common  forest  trees  so  extensively  in  their 
pleasure  grounds  and  small  gardens  could  only  be  induced  to  deal  more  with 
the  Hollies,  they  would  improve  the  general  appearancs  of  their  gardens, 
and  stand  a  good  chance  of  securing  abundance  of  fine  berries  at  Christmas 
time. 

The  Arbutus  Unedo  near  the  sea  and  in  mild  climates  and  districts  are  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  berry  trees.  The  fine  clusters  of  fruit  resemble 
small  ripe  Strawberries,  and  are  very  charming.  The  Aucubas  are  also 
grand,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  only  the  female  variety  is  planted, 
which  never  fruits  ;  but  when  a  few  male  plants  are  introduced,  most  beau¬ 
tiful  clusters  of  berries  will  be  produced.  The  variegated  leaves  and  large 
red  berries  are  almost  unique  for  Christmas  decorations.  The  Sweet  Bay 
produces  quantities  of  very  dark  conical  berries,  which  generally  remain  on 
until  Christmas,  and  make  a  good  addition  to  the  others.  When  the 
Mahonia  Aquifolia  holds  its  fruit  until  this  time  it  is  a  capital  shrub,  but 
birds  and  game  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit,  and  devour  it  greedily.  As  wall 
and  creeping  berried  plants  Cotoneasters  should  be  planted.  They  are 
pretty  evergreens,  and  covered  with  red  berries  at  this  time.  C.  microphylla 
38  the  small-berried  one.  C.  Simondsi  is  much  larger,  but  not  so  free  in 
fruiting. 

Everything  considered,  there  is  no  berried  evergreen  so  useful  at 
Christmas  as  the  Holly,  and  when  a  few  varieties  are  planted  they  fruit 
very  constantly  as  a  rule.  I  daresay  many  garden  owners  will  not  quite 
understand  why  they  shonld  have  so  many  bushes  and  have  no  berries,  and 
probably  they  may  be  buying  these  when  their  placets  overrun  with  ever¬ 
greens,  and  it  is  this  we  contend  might  be  rectified  by  planting  the  proper 
varieties  of  evergreens.  Laurels  may  often  be  bought  by  the  dozen  cheaper 
than  Holly  plants  singly,  but  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  that  anything  like 
a  saying  is  manifest,  and  then  it  is  a  delusion,  as  a  fine  Holly  tree  with  berries 
or  without  them  is  of  more  value  ornamentally  than  a  mass  of  Laurels  and 
other  cheap  bushes. 

Then  there  is  the  Mistletoe.  How  very  few  gardens  there  are  in  which 
this  is  to  be  found  growing.  The  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  will  not 
grow  everywhere,  but  has  it  ever  been  tried  ?  In  many  nurseries  Apple 
trees  may  be  bought  with  the  M'scletoe  growing  on  them,  and  by  planting 
a  few  of  these,  all  may  have  the  pleasure  of  s?eing  this  curious  parasite 
growing,  and  it  will  soon  become  of  use  where,  as  just  now,  many  may  be 
paying  as  much  every  Christmas  for  Mistletoe  as  would  buy  the  Apple  tree 
and  it  combined. — J.  Muir,  Margam, 
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Plant  Lore,  Legends,  and  Lyrics.  By  Richard  FolkARd,  jun.  London  ; 

Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  188,  Fleet  Street.  1884. 

In  a  work  of  over  600  closely  printed  pages  Mr.  Folkard  has  given  us 
a  very  full  account  of  all  the  legends  and  popular  history  connected  with 
plants.  No  less  than  eighty  old  and  modern  works  have  been  carefully 
searched  for  all  matters  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  the  old  herbalists 
have  especially  been  made  to  contribute  largely  to  the  multitudinous 
Myths,  traditions,  and  superstitions”  contained  in  this  volume.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  compilation,  and  the  author  has  performed  his  task  in  a 
satisfactory  and  thorough  manner,  considering  the  number  and  varied 
character  of  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  materials. 

It  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  comprising  sixteen  chapters  of  200  pages,  in 
which  the  plants  are  referred  to  under  the  particular  customs  or  persons 
with  which  they  have  been  associated.  E.xamples  of  these  are  “  Floral 
Ceremonies,”  ”  Plants  of  the  Fairies,”  “  Plants  of  the  Devil,”  “  Magxal 
Plants,”  &:c.  In  the  second  part,  which  includes  400  pages,  the  plants 
are  arranged  alphabetically  under  their  popular  or  local  names.  One 


part  is  therefore  necessarily  to  a  groat  extent  a  repetition  of  the  other, 
but  a  full  index  removes  any  difficulty  that  might  arise  from  this  method 
of  arrangement.  The  headlines  and  titles  of  the  chapters  are  in  antique 
type,  and  the  majority  of  the  illustrations  are  exact  reproductions  of 
those  given  in  Parkinson’s  and  Gerarde’s  “  Herbals  ”  and  other  old  works  of 
a  similar  character  ;  but  the  body  of  the  work  is  in  good  clear  Roman 
type,  both  paper  and  general  finish  being  excellent. 

Much  care  has  evidently  been  exercised  to  render  the  book  as  accurate 
as  possible,  but  although  a  considerable  list  of  errata  is  given,  several 
have  escaped  notice,  particularly  in  the  names  of  plants.  For  instance, 
we  find  the  Box  described  as  Buxas  semperviva,  Canterbury  Bells  as 
Campanula  Trachelium,  the  Scotch  Bluebell  as  Campanula  lalifolia,  and 
the  Greater  Celandine  as  Chelidonium  major  (majus).  Polypodium 
Barometz  should  be  Cibotium  Barometz ;  ‘‘Polypodium  dicotomon” 
is  corrected  in  the  errata  to  ”  P.  dichotomon,”  neither  being  correct, 
as  it  was  figured  by  Thunberg  under  the  name  of  P.  dichotomum,  and  is 
now  known  as  Gleichenia  dichotoma.  In  the  alphabetical  list,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  popular  name  is  given  first,  and  then  in  some  cases  the 
botanical  name  follows  ;  in  numbers  of  instances,  however,  this  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  omitted.  Some  very  strange  local  names  are  also  introduced 
without  the  slightest  indication  as  to  what  plants  are  referred  to,  such 
as  ‘‘ Avaka,  an  Indian  aquatic  plant,”  “  Chohobba,”  “  Kounalnitza,”  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  character.  With  these  few  exceptions  the  work 
has  been  carefully  revised,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  find  a  place  upon  the 
bookshelves  of  numbers  of  plant-lovers. 

As  an  example  of  the  style  adopted  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  the 
following  extract  will  suffice  :  — 

“  Floral  Ceremonies,  Whe.aths,  and  Garlands. — The  application  of 
flowers  and  plants  to  ciremonial  purposes  is  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
From  the  earliest  periods,  man,  after  he  had  discovered 

‘  What  drops  the  Myrrh  and  what  the  balmy  Reed,’ 

offered  up  on  primitive  altars,  as  incense  to  the  Deity,  the  choicest  and 
most  fragrant  woods,  the  aromatic  gums  from  trees,  and  the  subtle  essences 
he  obtained  from  flowers.  In  the  odorous  but  intoxicating  fumes  which 
slowly  ascended,  in  wreaths  heavy  with  fragrance,  from  the  altar  the  pious 
ancients  saw  the  mystic  agency  by  which  their  prayers  would  be  wafted 
from  earth  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods ;  and  so,  says  Mr.  Rimmel,  ‘  the  altars 
of  Zoroaster  and  of  Confucius,  the  temples  of  Memphis,  and  those  of 
Jerusalem,  all  smoked  alike  with  incense  and  sweet-scented  woods.’  Nor 
was  the  admiration  and  use  of  vegetable  productions  confined  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Old  World  alone,  for  the  Mexicans,  according  to  the  Abb6 
Clavigero,  have  from  time  immemorial  studied  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  odoriferous  plants,  which  they  employed  in  the  worship  of  their  gods. 

“  But  the  use  of  flowers  and  odorous  shrubs  was  not  long  confined  by  the 
ancients  to  their  sacred  rites  ;  they  soon  began  to  consider  them  as  essential 
to  their  domestic  life.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  though  they  offered  the  finest 
fruit  and  the  finest  flowers  to  the  gods,  and  employed  perfumes  at  all  their 
sacred  festivals,  as  well  as  at  their  daily  oblations,  were  lavish  in  the  use  of 
flowers  at  their  private  entertainments  and  in  all  circumstances  of  their 
everyday  life.  At  a  reception  given  by  an  Eg3rptian  noble,  it  was  custom¬ 
ary,  after  the  ceremony  of  anointing,  for  each  guest  to  be  presented  with  a 
Lotus  flower  when  entering  the  saloon,  and  this  flower  the  guest  continued 
to  hold  in  his  hand.  Servants  brought  necklaces  of  flowers  composed 
chiefly  of  the  Lotus  ;  a  garland  was  put  round  the  head,  and  a  single  Lotus 
bud  or  a  full-blown  flower  was  so  attached  as  to  hang  over  the  forehead. 
Many  of  them,  made  up  into  wreaths  and  devices,  were  suspended  upon 
stands  placed  in  the  rooms,  garlands  of  Crocus  and  Saffron  encircled  the 
wine  cups,  and  over  and  under  the  tables  were  strewn  various  flowers. 
Diodorus  informs  us  that  when  the  Egyptians  approached  the  place  of  Divine 
worship  they  held  the  flower  of  the  Agrostis  in  their  hand,  intimating  that 
man  proceeded  from  a  well-watered  land,  and  that  he  required  a  moist 
rather  than  a  dry  aliment;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  reason  of  the 
great  preference  given  to  the  Lotus  on  these  occasions  was  derived  from 
the  same  notion. 

”  This  fondness  of  the  ancients  for  flowers  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  almost  a  vice.  When  Antony  supped  with  Cleopatra, 
the  luxurious  queen  of  Egypt,  the  floors  of  the  apartments  were  usually 
covered  with  fragrant  flowers.  When  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  was  driven  to  dire  extremity  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the_  con¬ 
queror,  he  chose  the  death  of  an  eastern  voluptuary;  causing  a  pile  of 
fragrant  woods  to  be  lighted,  and  placing  himself  on  it  with  his  wives  and 
treasures,  he  soon  became  insensible,  and  was  suffocated  by  the  aromatic 
smoke.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Syrian  king,  held  high  festival  at 
Daphne,  in  one  of  the  processions  which  took  place  boys  bore  frankincense, 
myrrh,  and  saffron  on  golden  dishes,  two  hundred  women  sprinkled  everyone 
with  perfumes  out  of  golden  watering  pots,  and  all  who  entered  the  gym¬ 
nasium  to  witness  the  games  were  anointed  with  some  perfume  contained  in 
fifteen  gold  dishes,  holding  Saffron,  Amaracus,  Lilies,  Cinnamon,  Spikenard, 
Fenugreek,  &c.  When  the  Roman  emperor  Nero  sat  at  banquet  in  his 
golden  palace  a  shower  of  flowers  and  perfumes  fell  upon  him ;  but  Herio- 
gabalus  turned  these  floral  luxuries  into  veritable  curses,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  this  inhuman  being  to  smother  his  courtiers  with  flowers. 

“  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  carried  the  delicate  refinement  of  the  taste' 
for  flowers  and  perfumes  to  the  greatest  excess  in  their  costly  entertain¬ 
ments  ;  *and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Baccius  that  at  their  desserts  the  number 
of  their  flowers  far  exceeded  that  of  their  fruits.  The  odour  of  flowers  was 
deemed  potent  to  arouse  the  fainting  appetitite,  and  their  presence  was 
rightly  thought  to  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests  at  their  banqueting 
boards.” 

From  the  second  part  we  extract  the  following,  which,  besides 
indicating  the  style,  are  also  of  seasonable  interest : — 

CHRISTMAS  PLANTS. 

“  Holly. — The  Holly  or  Holme  (Ilex  aquifolium)  derives  its  name  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Holegn,  whilst  another  ancient  designation,  Hulver,  or,  as 
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Chaucer  wrote  it,  Hulfeere,  has  been  taken  from  the  old  Norse  Ilulfr. 
From  the  use  made  of  its  branches  in  decorating  churches  at  Christmas 
time  the  monks,  by  an  easy  corruption,  bestowed  on  the  Holly  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Tree.  The  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  or  Fire  Worshippers, 
believe  that  the  Holly  tree  casts  no  shadow,  and  both  in  Persia  and  India 
they  employ  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  for  several  purposes  connected  with 
their  religious  observances.  They  also  sprinkle  the  face  of  a  newly  born 
child  with  water  impregnated  with  Holly  bark.  Pliny  states  that  if  the 
Holly,  or  Hulver  tree,  be  planted  about  a  house  it  will  keep  away  all  malign 
spells  and  enchantments  and  defend  the  house  from  lightning.  He  also, 
among  other  marvels,  relates  that  the  flowers  of  the  Holly  would  freeze 
water  and  would  repel  poison,  and  that  if  a  staff  of  its  wood  were  thrown  to 
any  animal,  even  if  it  did  not  touch  him,  it  would  so  influence  the  animal 
as  to  cause  him  to  lie  down  beside  it.  The  custom  of  decorating  houses  and 
churches  with  Holly  at  Christmas  is  probably  derived  from  the  Romans, 
who  were  wont  to  send  boughs  to  their  friends  during  the  festival  of  the 
Saturnalia,  which  occurred  about  the  same  period,  and  the  Oaks  being  then 
bare  of  leaves  the  priests  obliged  the  people  to  bring  in  boughs  of  Holly 
and  evergreens.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  early  Roman  Christians, 
disregarding  the  Church’s  interdiction,  introduced  the  heathen  practice  of 
decorating  their  houses  with  Holly,  and  in  course  of  time  connected  it  with 
their  own  faith.  There  is  an  old  English  superstition  that  elves  and  fairies 
join  the  social  gatherings  at  Christmas,  and  this  led  to  branches  being 
hung  up  in  hall  and  bower  in  order  that  the  fays  might  ‘  hang  in  each  leaf 
and  cling  on  every  bough  during  that  sacred  time  when  spirits  have  no 
power  to  harm.’  This  evergreen  ‘  Christmas  ’  should  be  taken  down  on 
Candlemas  eve.  Herrick  says  : — 

‘  Down  with  the  Holly  and  Ivy  all, 

Wherewith  ye  deck  the  Christmas  hall ; 

So  that  the  superstitious  find 

No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind  ; 

For  look  how  many  leaves  there  be 

Neglected  there — maids  ’tend  to  me — 

So  many  goblins  ye  shall  see.’ 

“  De  Gubernatis  tells  us  that  in  certain  parts  of  France,  in  Switzerland, 
at  Bologna,  and  in  other  continental  countries,  there  is  an  old  custom 
extant  of  cutting  branches  of  Holly  on  Christmas  eve,  and  hanging  them 
in  houses  and  stables  in  the  hope  of  driving  away  evil  spirits  and  witch¬ 
craft.  As  the  Holly  leaf  is  prickly  it  repulses  and  drives  away  enemies. 
Witches  are  reputed  to  detest  Holly  ;  in  its  name  they  see  but  another  form 
of  the  word  ‘  holy,’  and  its  thorny  foliage  and  blood-red  berries  are  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  most  Christian  associations.  In  Northumberland  Holly  is 
employed  in  a  form  of  divination.  There  the  prickly  variety  is  called  He- 
Holly,  and  the  smooth  She-Holly.  It  is  the  leaves  of  the  latter  only  that 
are  deemed  proper  for  divining  purposes.  These  smooth  leaves  must  be 
plucked  late  on  a  Friday  by  persons  careful  to  preserve  an  unbroken  silence 
from  the  time  they  go  out  to  the  dawn  of  the  following  morn.  The  leaves 
must  be  collected  in  a  three-cornered  handkerchief,  and  on  being  brought 
home  nine  of  them  must  be  selected,  tied  with  nine  knots  into  the  handker¬ 
chief,  and  plaoed  beneath  the  pillow ;  then,  sleep  being  obtained,  dreams 
worthy  of  aU  credit  will  attend  this  rite.  In  another  form  of  divination  a 
maiden  places  three  pails  of  water  on  her  bedroom  floor,  then  pins  to  her 
nightdress  opposite  her  heart  three  leaves  of  green  Holly,  and  so  retires  to 
rest.  She  will  be  aroused  from  her  first  sleep  by  three  terrible  yells, 
followed  by  three  horse  laughs,  after  which  the  form  of  her  future  husband 
will  appear.  If  he  is  deeply  attached  to  her  he  will  change  the  position  of 
the  water  pails  ;  if  not,  he  will  glide  from  the  room  without  touching  them. 
This  spell  is  only  effectual  when  performed  on  All  Hallowe’en,  Christmas 
eve,  New  Year’s  eve,  and  Beltane,  or  Midsummer  eve." 

“  Mistletoe. — According  to  Scandinavian  mythology,  Baldr  (the  Apollo 
of  the  North)  was  rendered  by  his  mother  Frigg  proof  against  all  injury  by 
the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  Loki,  the  evil  spirit,  how¬ 
ever,  being  at  enmity  with  him,  fashioned  an  arrow  out  of  Mistletoe  (which 
proceeded  from  neither  of  the  elements),  and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  Hodr, 
the  blind  deity,  who  launched  the  fatal  dart  at  Baldr,  and  struck  him  to  the 
earth.  The  gods  decided  to  restore  Baldr  to  life,  and  as  a  reparation  for 
his  injury  the  Mistletoe  was  dedicated  to  his  mother  Frigg;  whilst,  to 
prevent  its  being  again  used  adversely  to  her,  the  plant  was  placed  under 
her  sole  control  so  long  as  it  did  not  touch  the  earth,  the  empire  of  Loki. 
On  this  account  it  has  always  been  customai'y  to  suspend  Mistletoe  from 
ceilings ;  and  so,  whenever  persons  of  opposite  sexes  pass  under  it  they  give 
one  another  the  kiss  of  peace  and  love,  in  the  full  assurance  that  this  plant 
is  no  longer  an  instrument  of  mischief.  Like  the  Indian  Asvattha  and  the 
northern  Rowan,  the  Mistletoe  was  supposed  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
lightning;  hence  its  Swiss  name,  Donnerdesen,  and  like  them,  again,  it  is 
very  generally  believed  to  spring  from  seed  deposited  by  birds  on  trees. 
Some  naturalists,  indeed,  say  that  the  seeds  will  not  vegetate  until  they 
have  passed  through  the  stomach  of  a  bird,  and  so  recommend  that  fowls 
should  be  caused  to  eat  the  seeds,  which,  after  evacuation,  should  be  sown. 
This  old  belief  in  the  Mistletoe  seed  being  sown  by  birds  is  referred  to  by 
Lord  Bacon  m  his  ‘Natural  History.’  His  lordship  says,  ‘They  have  an 
idle  tradition  that  there  is  a  bird  called  a  Missel-bird  that  feedeth  upon  a 
seed  which  many  times  she  cannot  digest,  and  so  expelleth  it  whole  with 
her  excrement,  which,  falling  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree  that  hath  some  rift, 
putteth  forth  the  Misseltoe.’ 

“  In  Druidic  times  the  Mistletoe  was  regarded  as  a  Divine  gift  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  only  to  be  gathered  with  betitt'ng  ceremonies,  on  the  sixth 
day,  or  at  latest  on  the  sixth  night,  of  the  sixth  moon  after  the  winter 
solstice,  when  their  year  commenced.  Pliny  tells  us  that  ‘  the  Druids  hold 
nothing  more  sacred  than  the  Mistletoe  and  the  tree  upon  which  it  is 
produced,  provided  it  be  an  Oak.  They  make  choice  of  groves  of  Oak  on 
their  own  account,  nor  do  they  perform  any  of  their  sacred  rites  without  the 
leaves  of  these  trees,  so  one  may  suppose  that  for  this  reason  they  are 
called  by  the  Greek  etymology  Druids,  and  whatever  Misti- toe  prows  upon 
the  Oak  they  think  is  sent  from  heaven,  and  is  a  sign  of  God  Himself  as 
having  chosen  that  tree.  This,  however,  is  rarely  found,  but  W'hen  dis¬ 
covered  is  treated  with  great  ceremony.  They  call  it  by  a  name  which  in 
their  language  signifies  the  curer  of  all  ills,  and,  having  duly  prepared  their 
feasts  and  sacrifices  under  the  tree,  they  bring  to  it  two  white  bulls,  whose 


horns  are  then  for  the  first  time  tied ;  the  priest,  dressed  in  a  white  robe, 
ascends  the  tree,  and  with  a  golden  pruning  hook  cuts  off  the  Mistletoe, 
which  is  received  into  a  white  sagvm  or  sheet ;  then  they  sacrifice  the 
victims,  praying  that  God  would  bless  His  own  gift  to  those  on  whom  He 
had  bestowed  it.’  As  the  Druids  attributed  to  the  Mistletoe  marvellous 
curative  properties  they  placed  it  in  water,  and  distributed  this  water  to 
those  who  deserved  it,  to  act  as  a  charm  against  the  spells  of  witches  and 
sorcerers.  If  any  portion  of  this  plant  came  in  contact  with  the  earth  it 
was  considered  as  ominous  of  some  impending  national  disaster. 

“  The  practice  of  decorating  dwellings  with  Mistletoe  and  Holly  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  Druidic  origin.  Dr.  Chandler  states  that  in  the  times  of  the 
Druids  the  houses  were  decked  with  boughs  in  order  that  the  spirits  of  the 
forest  might  seek  shelter  among  them  during  the  bleak  winds  and  frosts  of 
winter.  Among  the  Worcestershire  farmers  there  is  a  very  ancient  custom 
of  taking  a  bough  of  Mistletoe  and  presenting  it  to  the  cow’  that  first  calved 
after  New  Year’s  day,  as  this  offering  is  presumed  to  avert  ill-luck  from  the 
dairy.  In  some  provinces  of  France  they  preserved  for  a  long  period  the 
custom  of  gathering  the  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
talisman.  Many  public  documents  attest  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  large  gatherings  of  the  country  people  took  place  at  the  fetes  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  ceremony  of  the  sacred  Mistletoe,  and  which  was 
called  Auguilanneuf  {Gui  de  Van  neuf).  In  Holstein  the  peasantry  call  the 
Mistletoe  the  ‘  Spectre’s  Wand,’  from  the  supposition  that  a  branch  borne 
in  the  hand  will  enable  the  holder  not  only  to  see  ghosts  but  to  compel 
them  to  speak. 

“  The  magical  properties  of  the  Mistletoe  are  alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  his 
‘AHneid,’  as  well  as  by  Ovid  and  other  ancient  writers.  Albertus  Magnus 
states  that  the  Mistletoe,  which  the  Chaldseans  called  Luperax,  the  Greeks 
Esifena,  and  the  Latins  Viscus  Querci,  like  the  herb  Martagon  (Moonwort) 
possessed  the  property  of  opening  all  locks.  The  Druids  called  it  All-heal, 
and  represented  it  as  an  antidote  to  all  poisons  and  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 
When  there  were  no  longer  any  Druids  in  England  left  to  gather  the  holy 
plant  with  the  customary  sacred  rites,  it  was  gathered  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves  with  a  lack  of  due  solemnity,  so  that,  according  to  Aubrey,  this  want 
of  reverence  met  with  miraculous  punishment.  He  relates  how  some  ill- 
advised  folk  cut  the  Mistletoe  from  an  Oak  at  Norwood  to  sell  to  the 
London  apothecaries  :  ‘  And  one  fell  lame  shortly  after ;  soon  after  each  of 
the  others  lost  an  eye ;  and  a  rash  fellow  who  ventured  to  fell  the  Oak  itself, 
broke  his  leg  very  shortly  afterwards.’  At  this  time  the  powder  of  an  Oak 
Mistletoe  was  deemed  an  infallible  cure  for  epilepsy;  and  Culpeper,  the 
astrological  herbalist,  prescribed  the  leaves  and  berries  of  this  precious 
plant,  given  in  powder  for  forty  days  together,  as  a  sure  panacea  for  apo¬ 
plexy,  palsy,  and  falling  sickness.  Clusius  affirmed  that  a  sprig  of  the 
sacred  plant  worn  round  the  neck  was  a  talisman  against  witchcraft,  always 
providing  that  the  bough  had  not  been  allowed  to  touch  earth  after  being 
gathered.  In  the  west  of  England  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  cross  was 
made  of  Mistletoe,  which  until  the  time  of  the  Ciucifixion  had  been  a  noble 
forest  tree,  but  was  thenceforth  condemned  to  exist  only  as  a  mere  parasite. 
Culpeper  remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  called  lignum  sanctcB  crucis — wood 
of  the  holy  cross — from  a  belief  in  its  curative  virtues  in  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion,  apoplexy,  and  palsy — ‘  not  only  to  be  inwardly  taken  but  to  be  hung 
at  ttieir  neck.’  In  Sweden  Oak  Mistletoe  is  suspended  in  the  house  to 
protect  it  from  fire  and  other  injuries;  a  knife  with  an  Oak  Mistletoe 
handle  is  supposed  by  the  Swedes  to  ward  off  the  falling  sickness  ;  for  other 
complaints  a  piece  of  this  plant  is  hung  round  the  patient’s  neck  or  made 
into  a  finger  ring," 


MYRSIPHYLLUM  ASPARAGOIDES. 

It  appears  that  this  old-fashioned  plant  is  much  better  known  and 
appreciated  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  it  is  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  if  I  am  rightly  informed  it  is  there  frequently  incorrectly 
termed  a  Smilax,  In  America  it  is  most  extensively  grown  for  dinner- 
table  decoration,  principally  in  a  cut  state,  and  rarely  fails  to  delight 
those  visitors  who  have  been  more  accustomed  to  the  elaborate,  and  as  it 
often  happens,  much  too  heavy  style  of  table  decoration  practised  in  this 
country.  Being  always  on  the  look-out  for  novelty  in  the  way  of  dinner- 
table  decoration,  the  description  I  received  of  the  Smilax  induced  me  to 
procure  both  plants  and  seeds  from  America,  though,  as  it  happens,  I 
need  not  have  gone  out  of  this  district  for  plants.  However,  the  fact  of 
both  plants  and  seeds  coming  from  the  same  quarter,  one  correctly  and 
the  other  incorrectly  named,  satisfied  us  we  were  growing  the  right  thing, 
this  being  none  other  than  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  and  which  was 
very  many  years  ago  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  old  plants  made  but  poor  progress  either  in  a  cool  or  intermediate 
temperature,  and  though  the  plants  can  be  readily  divided,  we  soon 
found  that  a  good  stock  is  most  quickly  obtained  from  seed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  none  of  our  seedsmen,  to  my  knowledge,  offer  seeds  of  this 
plant,  though  doubtless  they  would  soon  do  so  if  there  was  a  demand  for 
it.  The  seeds  considering  the  size  of  the  plant  and  flowers  are  large, 
being  somewhat  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  Cabbage  seed,  only  they  are 
larger.  Early  in  March  it  was  sown  in  a  pan  filled  with  light  soil  and 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Nearly  every  seed  quickly  germinated, 
and  when  the  seedlings  were  about  3  inches  high  they  were  pricked  off 
in  threes  in  3-inch  pots  and  loamy  soil,  and  still  kept  growing  in  heat. 
When  well  established  they  were  transferred  to  a  temperate  house,  and 
before  becoming  badly  root-bound  were  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  using 
rather  rich  loamy  soil,  this  liberal  shift  being  all  the  potting  required  for 
the  season.  The  plants  were  stood  on  a  shelf,  the  long  and  naturally 
twining  growths  being  allowed  to  fall  to  their  full  length.  Being  coarse- 
rooted,  plenty  of  moisture  and  frequent  supplies  of  strong  liquid  manure 
was  considered  necessary  from  the  time  the  pots  were  well  filled  with 
roots,  and  they  have  well  repaid  for  this  treatment.^  By  way  of  ex¬ 
periment  a  few  of  the  plants  were  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  forcing-house, 
but  this  only  served  to  hasten  flowering,  and  the  appearance  of  red  spider 
further  convinced  us  that  a  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  or  intermediate 
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house  best  suits  the  plant.  We  have  plenty  of  seeds  for  sowing  early 
next  year,  and  hope  to  save  more  for  the  following  season  on  the  plants 
now  in  flower. 

When  the  growths  are  required  for  table  or  vase  decoration,  a  plant  or 
plants  are  cut  clean  over,  the  growths  carefully  separated,  being  then 
available  for  various  methods  of  decorating.  On  the  first  night  the 
growths  are  freely  distributed  throughout  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the 
white  cloth  shows  it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  The  better  to  realise  this 
it  should  be  added  that  many  of  the  growths  are  3  to  4  feet  long,  the 
stems  being  very  fine  or  wiry,  and  the  leaves  widely  disposed  and  pinnate, 
are  very  neat,  of  a  pleasing  green  colour,  and  very  glossy.  In  addition  to 
a  profuse  use  of  these  wreaths  of  foliage  we  also  employ  a  number  of 
small  fish  globes,  each  containing  specimen  blooms  of  such  fine  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  as  Bouquet  Fait,  Boule  d’Or,  Fanny  Boucharl at,  Grandi- 
florum,  J.  Delaux,  Madame  G.  Audiguier,  Meg  Merrilees,  and  Oracle.  At 
another  time  Poinsettias,  trusses  of  red  and  pink  Chinese  Primulas,  and 
single  and  double-flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  substituted,  though 
these  are  reserved  as  much  as  possible  for  use  when  the  Chrysanthemums 
are  past.  The  Myrsiphyllum  growths  being  taken  off  when  the  table  is 
cleared  and  laid  on  a  cool  floor,  keep  fresh,  and  may  be  employed  in  a 
different  manner  for  the  next  two  nights.  It  forms  a  pretty  fringe  to  the 
small  banks  of  green  moss  and  flowers,  and  is  also  very  pretty  when 
lightly  intermingled  with  the  latter. 

These  growths  are  also  suitable  for  twining  round  the  stems  of  tall 
flower  vases,  and  when  in  flower  they  prove  still  more  attractive,  as  the 
pretty  little  greenish  white  flowers  are]  produced  very  thickly,  and  are 
strongly  and  pleasingly  perfumed.  Other  uses  for  this  comparatively  but 
little  known  plant  could  be  mentioned,  but  I  think  I  have  enumerated 
sufficient  to  prove  its  value  as  a  decorative  plant,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  grown  ought  to  further  tell  in  its  favour.  It  is  Asparagus-like, 
in  that  it  is  constantly  pushing  up  fresh  growths  from  the  crowns,  and. 
also  in  having  thick  fleshy  roots.  IE  cut  clean  over,  a  fresh  batch  of 
shoots  are  produced,  and  these  are  available  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  Old  plants  will  not  be  kept  here,  as  we  find  the  seedlings  the 
most  vigorous,  and  they  do  not  shed  their  leaves  so  quickh'.  —  W. 
IGGULDEN. 


BOBBERS  OF  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  space  usually  allotted  for  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  even  in  well-ordered  establishments,  small  and 
altogether  inadequate  both  for  their  requirements  in  general  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  may  be  accomplished  when  plants  are  well 
arranged.  In  some  it  may  be  of  necessity  that  the  collection  is  small ;  but 
many  places  with  a  little  management  could  be  utilised  for  this  purpose, 
all  in  some  way  assisting  to  make  things  more  beautiful  and  cheerful. 
There  are  few  gardens  not  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  trees  or  shrubs  for 
shelter — in  many  cases,  too,  themselves  a  feature  if  tastefully  arranged ; 
but  in  too  many  instances  the  desire  to  fill  up  and  afford  the  necessary 
shelter  is  the  main  one,  after  which,  unless  in  trimming  up  that  part 
visible  from  the  walk,  little  or  no  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  in  order.  The 
thinning-out  process,  which  should  be  commenced  gradually  and  carried 
on  judiciously,  is  often  left  until  it  presents  a  thicket,  and  when  the  trees 
or  bushes  that  might  hare  been  symmetrical  are  all  one-sided  and  un¬ 
sightly,  the  gradual  thinning-out  process  is  not  only  advantageous  to  the 
trees  and  shrubs  but  it  in  a  measure  opens  up  quite  a  new  aspect,  where 
the  taller  and  stronger-growing  of  our  herbaceous  plants  thrive  in  a  most 
remarkable  way. 

Asters,  some  of  the  taller-growing  Helianthuses,  a  few  of  the  Mal- 
vacern,  Coronilla  varia,  and  others  are  particularly  fond  of  such  situations. 
Ferns  in  quantity  may  also  be  well  grown,  getting  as  they  do  just  the 
requisite  amount  of  shade,  so  essential  to  their  success.  Helleborus 
foetidus  is  also  partial  to  such  places,  and,  indeed,  in  a  few  years  may  be 
had  as  much  at  home  as  it  is  near  the  famed  “  brig  of  Donne.”  This 
also  applies  to  H.  virinis  as  regards  situation.  The  little  borders  at  the 
foot  of  fruit  walls  could  also  be  utilised  as  bulb  beds,  simply  transferring 
the  bulbs  there  as  they  cease  flowering  in  pots.  In  this  way  Hyacinths, 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c.,  will  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  regain  their  old  vigour  without  materially  robbing  the  soil,  a 
good  top-dressing  in  autumn  being  their  only  requirement. 

Near  espaliers  there  are  often  narrow  empty  borders  on  each  side. 
The  roots  of  the  trees  will  invariably  be  found  only  on  one  side,  and  if 
this  happens  to  be  the  shady  side  Violets  and  Christmas  Roses  succeed 
well.  We  have  now  some  well-established  plants  of  the  Christmas  Rose, 
which  we  mulch  in  autumn,  and  these  will  supply  us  with  flowers  from 
now  to  the  beginning  of  February.  On  the  other  side,  which  may  be 
widened  so  as  to  make  a  small  border,  a  supply  of  flowers  may  be  had  at 
almost  all  seasons  from  Sternbergias,  Crocus,  Cyclamens,  &c.,  which  in 
open  seasons  are  hardly  a  fortnight  past. 

In  back  rows  large  plants  could  be  used  sparingly,  so  as  not  to  exclude 
light,  a  number  of  which  could  also  be  used  as  isolated  specimens — 
Acanthus  in  variety,  Achillea  Eupatoria,  Aconitums  in  variety.  Delphinium 
in  variety,  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  A.  psittacina,  Anchusa  italica,  Asclepias 
tuberosa,  &c..  Aster  Novae  Anglirn,  multiflorus,  turbinellus,  &c.,  Helianthus, 
various.  Campanula  pyramidalis.  Phlox,  Astilbes,  and  Bocconias.  Others 
for  first  and  second  row — Saxifragas,  Silenes,  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
Violas  var..  Lobelias,  Gaillardias,  Gladioli,  Liliums  umbellatum  and 
Krameri,  Tulips  and  Narcissi  in  quantity.  Irises,  Fritillarias,  Calochortus 
luteus,  Ornithogalums  and  Colchicums,  Crocuses,  Anthericums,  Stern- 
bergia  lufea,  Anemones,  Carnations,  and  a  host  of  others  that  need  not  be 
mentioned.  The  bulbs,  if  deep  planted,  may  be  placed  between  the  rows 


and  also  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  The  border  will  not  require  to 
be  disturbed  more  than  pointing  a  rich  top-dressing  in  spring. — S. 


BOMAREA  ACUTIFOLIA. 

The  Bomareas  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  Alstrdmerias,  and  were 
formerly  included  with  them.  They  differ,  however,  from  the  latter  in 
their  twining  stems  and  several  details  of  their  floral  structure.  In  the 
genus  Alstrdmeria  the  two  upper  segments  of  the  perianth  differ  generally 
from  the  others  either  in  form  or  colour,  so  as  to  give  the  flower  an  un- 
symmetrical  appearance.  In  Bomarea  it  is  destitute  of  this  irregularity^ 
the  two  series  composing  the  flower,  although  differing  slightly  from 
each  other,  being  composed  of  segments  uniform  in  shape  and  colour. 

Bomarea  acutifolia  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  with  twining  stems, 
growing  in  the  open  ground  to  the  height  of  6  feet  or  more.  The  leaves 
are,  as  the  specific  name  suggests,  long  and  pointed,  smooth  and  dark 
green  on  their  upper  surface,  but  paler  and  strongly  nerved  on  their  under 
side,  the  nerves  being  clothed  with  numerous  hairs .  A  curious  feature, 
common,  however,  to  all  the  species,  as  well  as  to  the  Alstrdmerias,  is 
the  twisted  petiole  or  leafstalk,  by  which  the  position  of  the  leaf  is  re¬ 


versed.  It  would  seem  if  Nature  had,  in  a  careless  mood,  originally 
attached  the  leaves  upside  down,  and  afterwards  corrected  the  error  by 
the  very  simple  expedient  of  twisting  the  footstalk. 

The  plant  luxuriates  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  when  the  soil  is 
naturally  heavy  and  retentive  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand  should 
be  mixed  with  it  before  planting  the  roots.  In  low  moist  situations  it 
will  also  be  highly  desirable  to  place  a  few  inches  of  drainage  beneath 
the  soil  on  which  the  tubers  rest.  This  will  give  them  a  much  better 
chance  of  enduring  frost,  for  it  is  only  in  dry  soils  that  they  can  be 
considered  hardy.  The  tubers  should  be  planted  at  least  6  inches  deep, 
in  a  warm  aspect ;  if  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  the  plant  will  flower 
finer  than  in  more  exposed  places. 

When  grown  against  a  wall  the  stems  of  the  plant  may  be  secured  to 
a  narrow  trellis  ;  in  other  situations  a  neat  stick  will  be  requisite.  In 
those  localities  in  which  there  may  be  some  risk  in  leaving  the  tubers 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  they  should  be  carefully  dug  up  soon 
after  the  stems  have  died  down,  and  be  preserved  in  pots  of  sandy  loam 
in  a  dry  place  until  spring.  It  is  not  advisable  to  remove  the  soil  entirely 
from  them,  or  they  will  shrivel,  and  perhaps  decay. 

The  increase  of  B.  acutifolia  may  be  effected  by  division  of  the  tubers, 
or  by  seeds,  which  are  usually  ripened  freely.  Like  those  of  some  other 
endogenous  plants,  the  seeds  are  apt  to  become  so  hard  by  keeping, 
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especially  if  in  a  very  dry  place,  that  they  will  only  germinate  after  a 
long  interval,  unless  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  is  not  always  practi¬ 
cable  or  desirable. 

This  desiccation  may  be  prevented  to  some  extent  by  burying  the 
seeds  in  a  pot  of  sandy  loam,  which  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  cool 
place.  It  is  usual  to  sow  them  in  artificial  heat  in  spring,  but  stronger 
plants  are  obtained  by  sowing  in  the  open  borders  under  a  handglass 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Soil  of  a  light  porous  nature  will  be  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  when  the  plants  appear  above  ground  air  must  be  admitted, 
but  they  must  be  covered  at  night  as  long  as  there  is  any  danger  of  frost* 
The  snails  and  slugs  are  very  partial  to  this  genus,  as  well  as  to  the 
Alsti bmerias,  and  should  be  watched  for,  or  they  will  eat  off  a  batch  of 
seedlings  in  a  single  night.  Some  of  the  strongest  plants  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  flower  the  second  year,  but  generally  blossoms  are  not  produced 
until  the  third  season. 

In  dividing  the  tubers,  which  in  this  and  most  of  the  species  which 
have  come,  under  our  notice,  are  small  spherical  potato-like  masses,  and 
suspended  from  the  collar  of  the  plant  by  a  long  footstalk  ;  care  must  be 
taken,  to  secure  with  eaeh,  one  of  the  eyes  developed  at  the  collar,  the 
tubers  themselves  producing  none, 

Bomarea  acutifolia  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Mexico,  where 
several  other  species  are  found. — W.  T. 


EGBERT  VEITCH  &  yON’S  EXETER  NURSERIES. 

Thebe  are,  I  believe,  no  better  known  nurseries  than  these  in  the 
west  of  England.  The  name  of  Veitch  has  long  been  a  household  word 
among  gardeners  ;  and  although  the  Chelsea  branch  is  now  pre-eminent,  it 
was  their  near  relatives  at  Exeter  who  were  the  first  by  many  years  to 
bring  the  name  into  prominence,  and  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  its 
popularity.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  in  a  very 
delicate  state  of  health,  but  his  son,  having  had  long  experience  both  at 
the  Chelsea  nurseries  and  abroad,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  business 
being  improved  rather  than  being  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

The  nurseries  are  most  conveniently  situated  near  the  New  North  Eoal, 
Exeter,  and  are  within  easy  distance  of  both  railway  stations.  Being  old, 
the  majority  of  the  plant-growing  houses  are  anything  but  ornamental,  but 
they  are  evidently  very  serviceable,  and  that  is  the  point  to  be  considered 
by  business  people.  Neither  is  there  a  number  of  sensational  plants,  but 
those  that  are  grown  are,  like  the  old  houses,  very  serviceable,  and  here 
Messrs.  Veitch  must  receive  credit  for  keeping  pace  with  the  times.  Nearly 
all  kinds  of  plants  that  are  worth  growing  are  cultivated,  and  nearly  every 
plant  grown  would  give  satisfaction  to  a  purchaser.  Yet  the  houses  are 
crowded,  and  bow  so  many  neat  little  plants  can  be  thus  grown  is  a  mystery, 
to  those  especially  who  insist  upon  so  much  more  space  being  necessary 
for  each.  ^  A  large  span-roofed  house  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  Ferns 
was  particularly  interesting,  and  it  is  surprising  how  vigorous  all  were 
under  a  comparatively  cool  treatment.  A  plant  of  Adiantum  speciosum 
was  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  country,  and  the  grand  variety 
should  prove  of  great  service  to  exhibitors.  Adiantum  Lathomii,  in  the 
way  of  A.  scutum,  but  much  superior  to  that  species,  should  also  find  its 
way  into  most  gardens,  and  is  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Adiantum  rhodophyllum  somewhat  resembles  A.  farleyense,  but  is  much 
more  robust  and  dense-growing,  and  is  certain  to  eventually  become 
popular  for  various  decorative  purposes.  Adiantum  dolabriforme  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  basket  Ferns  imaginable  ;  it  is  evergreen,  and  the  elegant 
drooping  fronds  produce  young  plants  at  the  tips,  and  it  is  these  that  add  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  Many  other  good  Adiantums  are  grown  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  them.  Another  good  basket  Fern  is  Gonio- 
phlebium  appendiculatum,  and  the  young  fronds  of  this  variety  are  very 
attractively  coloured.  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum  and  Asplenium 
longissimum  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  suspending  in  baskets. 
Microlepia  hirta  cri^tata,  besides  being  very  popular  as  an  exhibition  Fern, 
is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  for  a  conservatory,  and  is  of  easy  culture  ; 
and  another  Fern  not  so  popular  for  various  purposes  as  it  ought  to  be  is 
the  Loraaria  discolor  bipinnatifida.  Davallia  polyantha  appears  to  be  of 
very  vigorous  habit,  and  quickly  grows  to  noble  proportions.  Nephrolepis 
davallioides  furcans  is  also  in  great  demand  for  exhibiting  purposes,  hut 
I  must  confess  to  a  preference  for  many  other  Ferns  growing  in  these 
nurseries.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  make  a  speciality  of  hardy  British  Ferns, 
and  their  collection  includes  many  good  specimens  of  rare  or  valuable 
species  and  varieties. 

All  kinds  of  stove  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  are  grown, 
including  many  rare  old  species  and  some  of  quite  recent  introduction. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  Capo  Asparagus,  of  which  they  have,  I  believe,  the 
entire  stock  ;  this,  besides  being  distinct  from  other  known  species  in  its 
heavy  plume-like  growth  and  rich  green  colour,  also  freely  produces  a 
number  of  charming  small  and  white  star-shaped  flowers.  It  is  very  robust, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  There  is  also  a  good  stock  of 
Asparagus  tenuissima,  this  in  some  respects  resembling  the  now  well-known 
A.  scandens,  but  is  rather  coarser.  Croton^,  Dracrenas,  Anthuriums 
(including  several  with  very  fine  spathes),  Ixoras,  Pancratiums,  Tabernse- 
montanas.  Gardenias,  Jasminums,  Marautas,  Galadiums,  Aralias,  Euphor¬ 
bias,  and  various  other  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  are  all  well 
represented,  the  limited  number  of  varieties  being  well  chosen.  Orchids 


are  not  extensively  grown,  but  there  is  a  good  selection  of  small  well- 
established  plants  of  both  stove  and  cool  species,  including  many 
Dendrobes,  Calanthes,  Cattleyas,  Coelogynes,  Cypripediums,  Lmlias, 
Lycastes,  Masdevallias,  Vandas,  Phalmnopses,  and  Odontogloesums. 
Pitcher  Plants,  including  choice  Nepenthes,  Sarracenias,  and  Dionoea  Mus- 
cipula,  are  also  cultivated.  A  considerable  number  of  Palms  of  all  sizes 
are  growing  in  different  houses,  and  of  these  a  good  selection  for  a  stove 
would  be  Arecas  lute.-cens,  Verschaffeltii,  and  rubra  ;  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Cycas  revoluta,  Daemonorops  plumosus,  Euterpe  edulis.  Geonomas  gracilis 
and  intermedia,  Thrinax  elegantissima,  and  Verschaffeltia  splendida ;  while 
for  an  intermediate  house  or  conservatory,  Areca  Bauerii,  Chamajrops 
humilis  and  tomentosa,  C  rypha  australis,  Kentias  Belmoreana  and 
Forsteriana,  Pritchardia  filamentosus,  Seaforthia  elegans,  and  Latania 
borbonica  would  prove  very  ornamental  and  useful. 

Azaleas  and  greenhouse  Pcbododendrons  are  very  well  grown,  the 
majority  of  the  plants  being  very  healthy,  well  set  with  buds,  and  of  a 
good  saleable  size.  Attention  was  directed  to  a  good  stock  of  Azalea 
Lady  Poltimore,  which  this  firm  first  distributed.  Judging  from  its 
sturdy  habit,  floriferousness,  and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  I  have 
seen,  it  somewhat  resembles  but  is  far  superior  to  the  Old  or  Fielder’s 
White.  It  forces  readily,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  of  good  substance, 
and  beautifully  white.  The  greenhouse  or  hybrid  Rhododendrons  are  a 
class  of  plants  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be.  They 
can  be  had  in  bloom,  provided  the  selection  is  good,  nearly  all  the  year 
round ;  they  are  of  various  colours.  The  blooms  also  vary  in  size,  some 
being  very  large,  and  all  that  I  have  yet  seen  are  very  sweetly  scented. 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  good  stocks  of  such  sorts  as  Princess  Royal,  rose 
pink  ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  buff-yellow  ;  Taylorii,  pink  and  white  ;  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  brilliant  scarlet  ;  Jasminiflora,  small  white  ;  Princess 
Alexandra,  blush  ;  Veitchii,  white,  very  large  flowers  ;  and  Exoniense, 
creamy  white.  The  latter  was  originally  sent  out  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and 
Son,  and  they  still  annually  distribute  great  quantities  of  it.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  it  is  very  dwarf  and  “  stocky  ”  in  habit ; 
quite  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  any  Indian  Azalea,  and  quite  as  floriferous. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  very  sweetly  scented,  and  are  found  in¬ 
valuable  for  bouquets.  It  should  be  grown  in  every  greenhouse.  Plants 
have  been  growing  and  flowering  freely  in  an  open  border  for  two  seasons, 
but  it  cannot  be  classed  as  a  hardy  plant  till  it  has  stood  a  more  severe 
test.  Other  greenhouse  plants  extensively  grown  are  Lapagerias,  Ericas, 
Epacrises,  Carnations,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  &c.  Among  the 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  several  good  novelties  which  are  now  being 
distributed.  The  one  that  most  favourably  impressed  me  was  Sulphur 
Queen,  this  being  sturdy  and  floriferous,  having  very  double  flowers  of 
a  pleasing  sulphur  yellow,  the  edges  of  the  petals  being  prettily  fringed. 
Exonian  is  a  showy  free-flowering  variety,  and  produces  large  rosette¬ 
like  salmon-coloured  blooms.  White  Lady  produces  very  fine  double 
white  flowers,  and  this  and  Sulphur  Queen  are  perhaps  the  most  distinct 
and  valuable.  Perfection,  also  double -flowering,  produces  very  fine 
blooms  of  a  brilliant  carmine  red.  Besides  these  Messrs.  Veitch  also 
cultivate  many  other  fine  single  and  double  varieties. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  extensively  grown,  and  the  collection  appears 
to  be  very  complete.  Chrysanthemums,  Tea  Roses,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  serviceable  kinds  of  plants  are  all  grown,  both  for  sale  and  for 
wreath  and  bouquet  making,  which  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
an  extensive  seed  business  they  have  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  city. 

In  the  nursery  grounds  there  is  a  good  assortment,  and  valuable  and 
common  forms  of  Conifer®,  evergreens,  and  deciduous  trees,  while  Roses, 
single  and  double  Dahlias,  and  various  other  flowering  plants  all  receive 
proper  attention.  There  is  a  very  fine  stock  of  fruit  trees,  all  of  which, 
being  grown  on  poor  soil  and  frequently  lifted,  transplant  readily  and 
soon  become  established  in  fresh  quarters  and  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 
The  dwarf  and  standard-trained  trees  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  and  the 
many  dwarf-trained  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apricots,  appeared  to  have 
made  excellent  but  not  too  sappy  growth,  and  reminded  me  of  the  best 
trees  that  used  to  be  distributed  by  the  Messrs.  Osborn  of  Fulham. — 
W.  I.  M. 


ION  SOME  CHANfTES  WHICH  NITROGENOUS  IMATTER 

UNDERGOES  IN  THE  SOIL. 

{Contimied  from  page  558.) 

We  will  first  glance  at  the  functions  of  the  animal  life  existing  in  soils — 
the  worms,  the  larv®,  the  insects.  If  anyone  will  turn  up  a  turf  in  a  pasture 
field  in  April  or  May,  and  pull  it  carefully  to  pieces,  he  will  probably  be 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  animal  life  which  it  contains.  These  animal 
organisms  feed  both  on  the  fresh  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  present  in 
the  soil.  Worms,  according  to  Darwin,  may  even,  apparently,  feed  on 
humus.  In  the  animal  body,  as  is  well  known,  carbon  is  speedily  oxidised, 
carbonic  acid  being  exhaled  in  the  respiratory  process ;  at  the  same  time 
nitrogenous  matter  is  retirrned  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  excrement,  and  also 
in  the  body  of  the  animal  at  death.  The  function  of  the  animal  is  thus  to 
burn  carbon,  and  to  cause  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  to  become  more 
nitrogenous. 

A  perfectly  similar  function  is  exerted  by  the  fungi  which  inhabit  soils. 
These  feed  on  the  organic  matter  present,  exhale  carbonic  acid,  and  at  their 
death  contribute  to  the  soil  their  own  highly  nitrogenous  tissue.  The  action 
of  fungi  on  soils  is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  fairy  rings  common  in  many 
pastures.  Here  a  ring  of  fungus  is  closely  followed  by  a  ring  of  luxuriant 
grass.  The  fungus  has  fed  on  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  the  soil, 
which  is  useless  as  food  to  the  grass,  and  on  the  death  of  the  fungus  the 
nitrogen  which  it  has  taken  up  is  left  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  albuminoids 
and  other  bodies  easily  converted  into  nitric  acid.  The  nitrates  thus  pro¬ 
duced  act  as  a  powerful  manure  to  the  grass.  The  composition  of  the  soil 
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in  the  various  parfcg  of  a  fairy  ring  has  been  ascertained  in  the  case  of 
several  rings  at  Eothamsted  {Trans.  Chem,  Soc.,  1883,  208).  The  amount  of 
carbon  destroyed  during  the  progress  of  the  ring  of  fungus  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  The  difference  between  the  amounts  of  carbon  found  in  the  soil 
outside  the  ring,  where  the  fungus  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  within  the 
ring,  where  the  action  of  the  fungus  is  completed,  represents  indeed  a  loss 
of  something  like  tOOO  lbs.  of  carbon  per  acre. 

Neither  the  animal  life  of  the  soil,  nor  the  fungi,  carry  their  oxidation 
of  nitrogenous  matter  to  such  a  point  that  ammonia  or  nitric  acid  is  pro¬ 
duced.  These  two  agents  perform  some  of  the  rough  work  of  oxidation,  but 
do  not  bring  the  nitrogen  into  the  condition  most  suitable  for  plant-food. 
This  object  is  accomplished  by  the  bacteria,  the  third  of  the  principal 
oxidising  agents  within  the  soiL  The  bacteria  of  soil  have  been  as  yet  but 
slightly  studied ;  but  such  organisms  undoubtedly  exist  in  great  numbers, 
and  of  many  kinds  and  functions. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  bacteria 
act  as  ferments,  splitting  up  the  organic  matter  into  new  compounds,  while 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen  they  become  active  oxidising  agents.  In  the  case 
of  many  bacteria  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matter  attacked  is  reduced  to 
the  form  of  ammonia,  and  under  some  conditions  it  may  be  partially  evolved 
as  free  nitrogen.  The  nitrifying  organism  forms  apparently  a  class  by 
itself,  it  alone  producing  nitric  acid.  We  do  not  yet  know  with  certainty 
what  nitrogenous  bodies  are  capable  of  direct  conversion  into  nitric  acid. 
Albuminoids,  amides  (asparagine  and  urea)  and  ammonia  can,  indeed, 
readily  be  nitrified,  but  the  first  stage  of  the  action  on  albuminoids  and 
amides  is  apparently  the  production  of  ammonia,  and  we  cannot  yet  say  if 
the  action  of  the  special  nitrifying  organism  begins  at  the  ammonia  or 
extends  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  action.  If  ammonia  alone  is  attacked  by 
the  nitrifpng  organism,  we  must  then  regard  the  other  associated  bacteria 
as  executing  the  preliminary  portion  of  the  work. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  influence  which  external  conditions  exert 
on  the  action  of  the  various  agents  just  mentioned.  One  essential  condition 
for  processes  of  oxidation  is,  of  course,  the  presence  of  oxygen  :  an  open, 
porous  soil  is  thus  far  more  exposed  to  oxidation  than  one  in  a  closely  con¬ 
solidated  condition  ;  the  effect  of  tillage  is  consequently  greatly  to  promote 
oxidation.  Water  is  also  essential  for  the  activity  of  all  living  agents  ; 
oxidation  is  thus  far  more  rapid  in  a  moist  soil  than  in  a  dry  one.  A  great 
excess  of  water  is,  however,  fatal  to  oxidation,  air  being  naturally  excluded 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  filled  with  water.  Temperature  is  another  prime 
factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  oxidation  in  soil  ;  the  activity  of  all  living 
agents,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  being  dependent  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  favourable  degree  of  heat,  and  being  confined  to  certain  specific  ranges  of 
temperature.  Oxidation  is  consequently  far  more  rapid  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  much  more  energetic  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold.  A  fuithtr 
condition  very  favourable  to  oxidation  is  the  presence  of  some  base  in  the 
soil  capable  of  neutralising  the  acids  that  are  produced.  Without  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  a  base  no  formation  of  nitric  acid  will  occur.  This  part  is 
generally  played  by  the  carbonate  of  calcium  commonly  present  in  soils. 
Liming,  of  course,  will  act  in  the  same  direction. 

We  are  now  probably  in  a  position  to  understand  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
enormous  differences  between  different  soils,  as  to  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  and  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain. 

In  a  peat  bog  we  find  the  conditions  most  favourable  for  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  organic  matter.  The  sphagnum  and  other  bog  plants  cover  the  bog 
with  a  perennial  grow'th,  which  supplies  annually  a  large  residue  of  dead 
vegetable  matter  ;  while  the  soil,  being  waterlogged,  and  necessarily  free 
from  carbonate  of  calcium,  the  oxidation  of  this  vegetable  residue  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Peat  bogs  also  usually  occur  in  cool  climates. 

In  fertile  meadow  land  we  have  conditions  much  more  favourable  to 
oxidation.  The  soil  here  is  not  waterlogged,  but  fairly  w'ell  aerated,  and 
oxidising  agents,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  abundantly  present.  The 
land  being,  however,  always  covered  by  a  thick  vegetable  growth,  con¬ 
siderable  accumulations  of  organic  matter  may  take  place  in  the  soil,  though 
never  to  the  extent  observed  in  a  peat  bog. 

When  we  next  turn  to  arable  land  we  find  that  the  conditions  have 
become  so  favourable  to  oxidation  that  loss  rather  than  gain  of  soil  nitrogen 
is  probably  the  general  rule.  Oxidation  is  here  greatly  assisted  by  the 
operations  of  tillage,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  land  lies  in  a  state  of  fallow 
during  a  considerable  part  of  most  years.  In  such  soils  large  quantities  of 
nitric  acid  are  produced,  which  may  be  washed  out  by  winter  rains  and  lost. 
At_ Eothamsted  the  old  pasture  land  contains  in  the  first  9  inches  nearly 
twice  as  much  nitrogen  and  more  than  twice  as  much  carbon  as  the  arable 
land  to  the  same  depth.  As  all  arable  land  was  once  pasture  or  woodland, 
the  loss  that  has  occurred  during  cultivation  is  obvious. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  what  has  now  been  stated  that  arable  culture 
affo'ds  great  opportunities  for  serious  loss  of  soil  nitrogen,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  arable  culture  may  be  said  to  present  considerable  dis¬ 
advantages  as  compared  with  pasture.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  The  rapid  oxidation  of  organic  matter  which  occurs  under 
tillage  means  the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  available  plant-food. 
The  nitrates  produced,  though  liable  to  be  lost  by  drainage,  are  also  equally 
capable  of  producing  valuable  crops,  and  the  skill  of  the  farmer  is  displayed 
in  so  arranging  his  methods  of  culture  that  the  nitrates  shall  be  a  source  of 
profit  instead  of  loss.  The  effect  of  free  oxidation  on  the  productiveness  of 
land  is,  indeed,  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  arable  land,  though  con¬ 
taining  only  half  the  amount  of  nitrogen  that  is  found  in  pasture,  is,  never¬ 
theless,  capable  of  yielding  a  greater  weight  of  annual  produce  per  acre. 


EEUIT  FOECING. 

Peaches  and  Necatarines. —  Early  Forced  House. — The  buds  of 


these  trees  are  swelling  freely,  and  45°  should  be  the  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  on  cold  nights,  and  between  that  and  60°  is  ample  even  on  mild 
nights,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  by  day  from  sun  heat.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
undue  haste  until  we  have  increased  light  and  length  of  days.  Peach  blooms 
allowed  to  unfold  in  a  low  temperature,  particularly  at  night,  with  free 
ventilation,  always  set  and  stone  well.  They  will  thus  ripen  good  crops 
of  fruit  in  a  higer  temperature,  by  which  means  time  lost  at  the  outset  is 
redeemed,  the  trees  make  strong  short-jointed  wood,  and  if  due  attention 
is  paid  to  thinning  one  fruit  to  every  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  with 
foliage,  they  will  long  remain  profitable  trees.  Large  crops  of  Peaches 
are  only  the  forerunner  of  dissaster,  as  Peach  trees,  like  other  fruit  trees, 
are  only  capable  of  maturing  a  given  weight  of  fruit,  and  if  overcropped 
they  do  not  exceed  that  weight  in  the  aggregate,  consequently  the  extra 
quantity  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  size  and  quality.  Cease  syringing 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  open,  but  maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  by  damping  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days.  Kaise 
the  temperature  early  in  the  day  to  50°,  and  not  exceeding  55°  from  fire 
heat,  and  admit  a  little  air,  yet  not  to  lower  the  temperature  below  50°, 
and  increase  the  ventilation  with  the  sun  heat,  having  it  full  at  65°,  and 
gradually  reduce  it  with  the  declining  heat,  closing  for  the  day  at  55°. 
A  little  ventilation  should  be  provided  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Houses  toRijien  Fruit  in  Early  June. — Where  there  are  three  or  more 
Peach  houses  annually  forced,  the  second  should  be  ready  for  closing 
January  1st.  If  the  house  has  been  open  so  as  to  receive  the  autumnal 
rains  the  borders  may  be  in  good  condition — that  is,  thoroughly  moist  to 
the  drainage,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  this  an  examination  should 
be  made,  and  if  necessary  repeated  soakings  given  so  as  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  soil  in  every  part,  and  if  the  trees  are  weakly  liquid  manure 
may  be  given.  It  has  been  a  prevailing  practice  to  allow  the  inside 
borders  to  become  dry  through  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months,  but 
it  is  a  mistake  that  is  often  followed  by  the  buds  falling — the  most  prc  - 
minent  flower  buds,  and  the  disaster  is  frequently  attributed  to  every 
cause  but  the  right  one.  With  the  borders  of  suitable  material  resting 
on  ample  drainage,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  receiving  too  much 
water  either  by  exposing  them  to  the  autumn  rains  or  by  giving  liberal 
supplies  of  rain  water  from  the  tanks.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary 
during  the  first  fortnight  to  raise  the  temperature  by  day  to  50°,  at  which 
open,  and  close  the  house,  and  to  prevent  its  falling  below  40°  at  night, 
and  it  ought  not  to  exceed  45°  at  night,  except  it  be  from  natural  means. 
Syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  the  latter  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  the  trees  to  become  fairly  dry  before  nigh*^. 

Cucumbers. — Take  every  opportunity  to  encourage  growth  in  the  plants 
by  closing  the  house  early  on  bright  days,  and  damp  the  pathways  and 
plants  with  tepid  water,  us'ng  a  fine-rose  syringe  for  the  latter.  Tepid 
liquid  manure  in  a  weak  state  must  be  given  to  plants  which  are  making 
free  growth.  A  beneficial  and  invigorating  influence  will  be  given  the 
plants  by  a  top-dressing  to  the  bed  of  a  compost  composed  of  two  parts 
turfy  loam,  one  part  fibrous  peat,  and  one  part  horse  droppings,  thoroughly 
mixed  and  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house  by  being  taken  in  some 
time  previously.  If  the  plants  are  only  growing  weakly  it  will  be  well  to 
ease  them  of  fruit,  and  to  withhold  liquid  manure  until  they  show  signs 
of  free  growth. 

Manure  Beds. — Fermenting  material  having  been  mixed  and  turned 
to  allow  of  the  rank  heat  escaping,  it  will  be  ready  for  making  into  a 
hotbed,  which  should  be  done  on  a  southern  aspect,  and  in  front  of  a 
wall  or  hedge,  so  as  to  break  the  north  wind.  The  site  should  also  be 
higher  than  the  surrounding  level,  or  if  damp  and  low  a  layer  of  faggots 
placed  where  the  bed  is  to  be  made  will  keep  it  dry.  Let  the  bed  be 
made  sufficiently  large  to  take  the  frame,  and  be  a  few  iaefips  larger 
than  the  frame  all  around.  As  the  bed  is  made  beat  it  down  firmly  and 
even  with  the  back  of  the  fork,  and  sufficiently  high  to  allow  for  shrink¬ 
ing  ;  and  as  this  will  be  fully  one-third,  hence  the  bed  will  need  to  be 
about  4  feet  high  in  front  and  6  feet  at  the  back.  If  some  3-inch  drain 
tdes  are  at  hand  place  them  on  the  manure  across  the  bed  end  to  end 
right  across,  so  as  to  form  drains  about  18  inches  apart,  or  a  few  pea 
sticks  may  be  placed  across  and  along  the  bed  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  overheating.  This  is  a  good  old  plan  too  much  neglected.  For  early 
work,  too,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  inside  of  the  frame  lined  with  ha’f- 
inch  boards  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top,  and  down  to  the  bottom,  with 
an  inch  cavity  between  it  and  the  frame  ;  and  this  is  a  ready  means 
of  admitting  top  heat  instead  of  its  being  absorbed  by  the  plunging 
material  through  the  sides  of  the  frame.  JPlace  sufficient  fermenting 
material  in  the  frame  to  make  the  back  level  with  the  front,  then  2  or 
3  inches  depth  of  dry  leaves,  and  4  to  6  inches  of  dry  sawdust,  and  as 
soon  as  the  heat  is  developed  it  will  be  ready  fur  Cucumber  and  Melon 
seeds,  and  will  also  be  extremely  useful  for  cuttings. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — The  Strawberry  is  very  impatient  of  forcing 
in  its  early  stages  and  until  the  fruit  is  fairly  swelling,  therefore  caution  at 
this  time  is  absolutely  essential.  In  frosty  or  dull  weather  it  is  well  to 
be  guided  by  external  conditions,  allowing  the  temperature  inside  to  fall 
correspondingly  with  that  outside,  so  that  there  may  be  no  great  progress 
made  except  on  sunny  days.  The  pipes  should  be  warmed  early  in  the 
day,  and  the  walls  and  paths  damped  when  there  is  the  prospect  of  sun, 
so  that  a  little  air  may  be  given  to  dry  up  or  change  the  atmosphere.  The 
day  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  50°  to  55°,  with  10°  rise  from  sun 
heat,  losing  no  opportunity  of  admitting  air,  commencing  ventilation  at 
60°,  from  which  the  temperature  may  recede  through  the  night  to  40°  or 
45°  in  the  morning.  With  fine  weather  it  is  surprising  how  the  plants 
progress  in  the  new  year,  and  it  is  then  a  good  plan  to  start  a  batch  of  at 
least  two  varieties,  so  that  one  will  come  in  after  the  other  in  succession. 
Before  the  plants  flower  examine  them  closely  for  aphides,  and  if  any  are 
pre:ent  fumigate  moderately  on  two  or  three  consetutive  evenings.  L  'ok 
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ovfr  the  plants  daily,  and  see  that  none  of  the  plants  is  in  need  of  wafer. 
Admit  air  freely  to  plants  in  frames  ;  for  those  plunged  outdoors  a  little 
protection  over  the  crowns  in  severe  weather  is  beneficial. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gardenias. — The  flower  buds  are  n'.w  forming  in  large  quantities,  and 
swelling  fast  under  ordinary  stove  treatment.  If  the  plants  are  wanted 
in  bloom  as  early  as  possible  the  most  forward  must  be  plunged  in  bottom 
heat  that  can  be  kept  at  about  80°,  with  an  atmospheric  temperature 
about  10°  lower.  If  the  plants  are  syringed  twice  daily  the  buds  will 
develope  quickly.  If  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  weak  stimulants  may  be 
given,  or,  better  still,  a  little  artificial  manure  applied  to  the  surface.  In 
the  later  batches  the  roots  must  be  kept  steadily  growing,  or  the  flower 
buds  when  they  appear  will  be  puny  if  not  deformed.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  deformity  of  the  flower  buds  of  these  plants  is  due  to  inactivity 
of  their  roo’s  and  strong  supplies  of  liquid  manure  during  the  time  root- 
action  is  defective.  Strong  insecticides  will  also  cause  the  same  results 
when  applied  as  the  buds  are  forming.  At  this  season  mealy  bug  or 
other  insects  should  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  sponge  or  small  brush 
instead  of  trying  to  destroy  the  insects  by  applications  of  strong  insecti¬ 
cides.  Young  stock  and  all  successional  batches  should  not  remain  in  a 
lower  temperature  than  58°  or  60°,  according  to  the  weather,  cr  they  will 
become  seriously  checked  and  their  progress  brought  to  a  stanistill. 

Pancratiums. — These  during  their  season  of  flowering  are  even  more 
nseful  for  bouquet-making  than  the  beautiful  Eucharis.  Both,  however, 
are  much  admired,  and  should  be  grown  in  numbers  where  stove  heat 
can  be  provided.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  keep  Pancratiums  in  the 
stove  the  whole  year,  for  under  these  conditions  they  do  not  rest  so 
thoroughly  and  completely  as  could  be  desired  to  ensure  the  most  perfect 
success  in  their  culture.  If  not  removed  from  stove  heat  they  should  be 
gradually  dried  at  their  roots  and  placed  in  a  lower  temperature,  say  50° 
to  65°,  where  they  will  be  given  no  more  w’ater  than  is  suflfijient  to  keep 
their  roots  and  foliage  healthy.  Cold  draughts  of  air  must  be  kept  from 
them,  and  under  these  conditions  they  will  rest  perfectly,  and  the  growth 
they  make  afterwards  will  be  strong.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
ripen  the  foliage,  for  the  lower  temperature  is  sufficient  to  arrest  growth 
and  ensure  a  perfect  rest. 

Achimenes. — If  the  tubers  of  these  plants  have  not  been  removed  from 
amongst  the  old  soil  no  time  must  be  lost  in  completing  this  operation 
with  those  that  rested  early  in  the  season.  After  this  the  tubers  of  the 
earliest  batch  may  be  spread  thinly  in  pots  or  pans  according  to  the 
quantity  grown.  They  will  do  in  any  light  material,  and  the  tubers 
should  be  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  soil  on  the  surface.  If 
the  pans  or  pots  containing  the  tubers  are  stood  in  a  temperature  of  from 
60°  to  65°  they  will  soon  start  into  growth.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  state 
of  moisture  give  no  water,  but  cover  the  surface  of  the  pots  with  cocoa-nut 
fibre  or  other  similar  material  after  they  have  been  plunged,  which  will 
save  watering  and  prevent  evaporation.  They  should  remain  in  this 
condition  until  they  commence  growing.  It  must  be  determined  when 
placing  the  tubers  in  pots  or  pans  whether  they  will  be  taken  out  and 
placed  into  others  1  or  2  inches  apart  after  they  have  commenced  growing, 
or  whether  they  will  be  allowed  to  grow  together  for  yielding  cuttings 
which  will  be  rooted  in  pots  and  pans  for  the  future  specimens.  If  the 
former,  the  tubers  must  net  be  sown  too  thickly  ;  if  the  latter — and  the 
best  specimens  are  those  grown  from  cuttings — it  is  immaterial  how 
thickly  they  are  placed  together. 

Caladimns. — The  roots  of  those  that  were  placed  to  rest  early  may  now 
be  shaken  from  amongst  the  old  soil,  repotted  in  as  small  pots  as  possible, 
and  placed  in  heat,  treating  them  the  same  as  advised  for  Achimenes  until 
they  commence  growing.  In  potting  a  good  dash  of  sand  may  be  placed 
about  the  roots.  A  compost  of  good  loam,  one-third  leaf  soil  a  id  old 
Mushroom-bed  refuse,  with  a  dash  of  coarse  sand,  will  suit  these  plants  well. 
They  need  have  no  water  until  signs  of  growth  are  visible,  for  they  are 
very  liable  to  decay  if  kept  in  any  way  too  moist  when  they  are  first  started. 
If  the  pots  are  entirely  plunged  no  water  will  be  needed.  A  better  plan 
than  potting  the  roots  is  to  place  them  in  a  box,  just  covering  them  with 
equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  sand  until  they  show  signs  of  growing,  when 
they  may  be  potted  at  once.  Under  this  system  the  plants  occupy 
considerably  less  room  than  when  potted  singly  at  the  commencement. 

Gloxinias. — A  few  roots  may  be  started  for  early  flowering,  and  these 
we  prefer  to  shake  out  of  the  old  soil  and  place  them  thickly  together  in 
boxes  or  large  pans  in  preference  to  potting  them  singly  at  first.  AU  that 
is  needed  is  to  spread  about  1  inch  of  leaf  soil  at  the  base  of  the  boxes,  then 
place  in  the  roots  and  cover  them  with  about  1  inch  of  the  same  material. 
They  should  be  placed  in  heat,  the  surface  of  the  box  syringed  occasionally  ; 
they  will  very  soon  start  into  growth  and  commence  rooting,  when  they 
may  be  potted  singly  in  pots  varying  in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the 
corms. 
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THE  TEEM  OF  BEE  LIFE. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  natural 
term  of  bee  life,  there  is  still  much  misconception  regarding  the 
limit.  From  the  fact  that  many  articles  have  been  written  on  pre¬ 
serving  of  bees  is  proof  that  their  management  is  by  many  but 


impei’fectly  understood,  and  that  many  bees  die  at  an  early  age 
through  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  There  is  no  time 
throughout  the  whole  year  that  the  apiarian  is  justified  in  pursuing 
a  course  that  is  likely  to  shorten  bee  life.  Where  profit  is  expected 
it  should  be  the  aim  at  all  times  of  the  bee-master  to  prolong  it. 
Although  care  to  prolong  bee  life  is  necessary  at  all  times,  yet 
during  autumn  a  little  extra  attention  is  absolutely  necessary 
before  we  can  reasonably  expect  our  favourites  to  tide  over  the 
winter  months  successfully,  and  obviate  untimely  deaths  we  read 
so  much  about.  That  bee  life  can  both  be  prolonged  or  cut  short 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  bee-keeper  has  the  control  of  that  to  a 
great  extent,  as  can  be  witnessed  by  comparing  results  under  dif¬ 
ferent  manageuaents. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  strongly  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
best  preserving  hive,  the  first  principle  in  apiculture.  I  have 
also  shown  that  the  short  term  of  bee  life,  as  set  down  by  modern 
writers,  is  misleading ;  in  short,  the  six-weeks  theory  cannot  be 
supported  by  any  evidence.  However  desirable  the  youthful 
element  may  be  in  the  hive  at  certain  seasons,  it  is  positively 
injurious  at  others.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  bees,  on  or 
about  the  fifth  day  of  their  existence,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  fly 
out  and  void  their  excreta,  which,  if  delayed  beyond  a  reasonable 
time,  they  become  restless  and  cold,  communicating  the  restless¬ 
ness  to  the  adult  bees ;  and  the  young  ones,  unable  to  fly,  either 
leave  the  hive  to  die  outside,  or  are  chilled  to  death  inside. 
Young  bees  cannot  endure  the  same  length  of  confinement,  if 
they  have  never  had  an  airing,  as  adult  bees,  and  are  often  the 
direct  cause  of  the  entire  loss  of  the  hive  that  bred  them. 

Late  feeding  is  a  mistake,  and  many  a  bad  result  has  arisen 
therefrom.  Late  breeding  we  cannot  always  prevent,  but  it 
should  not  be  encouraged.  It  has  always  been  our  object  to  be 
in  possession  of  hives  that  neither  require  feeding  nor  coddling. 
Some  years  since,  and  for  years  in  succession,  a  contemporary 
advised  feeding  in  October,  and  we  know  something  of  the  evil 
that  beset  those  who  took  that  ill-timed  advice. 

Bees,  as  a  rule,  cease  breeding  with  the  decline  of  the  honey 
season,  which  usually  occurs  about  the  end  of  August,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  having  young  fertile  queens,  which,  unless  fed, 
will  not  breed  beyond  the  autumnal  equinox,  but  will  sometimes 
begin  again  soon  after  the  shortest  day.  When  this  is  the  case, 
and  a  mild  February  follows,  thei’e  will  be  a  chance  for  the  young 
and  tender  bees  to  get  an  airing.  Then  all  may  go  well ;  but 
should  the  weather  be  untoward  and  protracted,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  the  young  bees,  the  hive  may  succumb  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  evil.  But,  happily,  early  breeding  is  not  so  fatal 
or  injurious  to  bees  as  late  breeding. 

I  have  for  some  time  past  been  paying  particular  attention  to 
hives  with  late-bred  bees,  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  infor¬ 
mation,  but  to  be  enabled  to  give  that  to  others  from  accurate 
observations  Since  the  10th  of  November,  the  last  day  bees  car¬ 
ried  pollen  for  this  year,  I  have  collected  all  the  dead  ones  from 
several  hives,  having  taken  the  precaution  that  none  should  be 
carried  olf  by  the  birds,  by  netting  the  front  of  the  hive.  I  col¬ 
lected  the  ejected  dead,  and  found,  as  I  fully  expected,  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  adult  bees  out  of  more  than  ten  thousand. 
These  I  laid  down  near  a  hive,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  spar¬ 
rows  and  titmice  had  carried  every  one  away.  My  reason  for 
mentioning  the  alacrity  the  birds  displayed  is  to  impress  bee¬ 
keepers  that,  though  their  hives  may  show  no  signs  of  dead  bees, 
they  may  be  actually  dwindling  rapidly  through  some  autumnal 
mismanagement. 

The  foregoing  will,  pei’haps,  impress  the  beginner  with  the 
evils  of  late  feeding  and  breeding,  and  convey  to  him  the  cause 
of  dwindling  stocks.  This  is  sometimes  aggravated  by  uncalled- 
for  molestations,  and  a  superabundance  of  cloth  coverings,  which 
often  cause  internal  damp  and  disease  in  the  bees.  Thus  by 
excess  they  aggravate  evils  that  sensible  bee-keepers  would 
obviate  by  using,  in  moderation,  the  proper  quantity  of  a 
suitable  material,  which  helps  greatly  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
bee. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


BEES  AND  FLOWER  COLOURS. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  petals  of  flowers  are  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  insects  to  carry  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another,  so  that  the 
seeds  would  be  more  perfectly  fertilised ;  and  also  that  petals  have  been 
evolved  from  stamens.  As  stamens  are  almost  universally  yellow,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  primitive  petals  were  also  yellow ;  and  the 
question  arises,  “  How  came  these  originally  yellow  petals  to  assume  the 
many  varied  hues  which  they  now  possess?”  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
this  question  would  hardly  have  been  thought  of,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
attempt  to  answer  it ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Darwin, 
Lubbock,  Muller,  Wallace  and  others  across  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  Gray, 
Beal,  and  scores  of  other  enthusiastic  workers  in  our  own  country,  we  can 
at  least  point  to  a  very  plausible  solution  of  the  question. 

These  researches  have  proved  not  only  what  has  before  been  stated,  tha 
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flowers  with  their  coloured  petals  are  parts  of  the  plant  specially  set  aside  to 
attract  insects,  but  also  that  certain  colours  attract  certain  insects.  Thus 
Dandelions,  May  Weeds,  and  other  white  or  yellow  flowers  are  found  to  be 
most  freely  visited  by  two-winged  flies,  while  bees  and  butterflies  are  most 
freely  attracted  to  more  highly  coloured  ones.  Think  over  the  most  im¬ 
portant  bee  plants,  and  see  how  many  of  them  are  pink,  purple,  blue,  or 
lilac  in  colour.  True,  there  are  some  conspicuous  exceptions,  as  Sweet 
Clover  (but  it  will  generally  be  found  in  such  cases  that  nectar  is  unusually 
abundant),  attracting  the  bees  without  high  colours.  Nature  is  very  econo¬ 
mical  with  her  forces,  and  places  none  of  them  where  they  are  not  needed. 

Besides  this  evidence  of  the  ability  of  insects  to  distinguish  colours,  we 
have  the  conclusive  experiments  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  regarding  the  colour 
sense  of  bees.  In  these  experiments  honey  was  placed  on  glass,  beneath 
which  were  slips  of  pink  and  blue  paper,  and  it  was  found  that  the  bees 
first  selected  that  over  the  blue  paper,  thus  proving  not  only  their  ability  to 
distinguish  colours,  but  their  preference  of  lolue. 

But  someone  will  ask,  “  How  and  why  did  the  primitive  yellow  flowers 
commence  to  vary  ?”  It  is  well  known  to  gardeners  that  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  plant  are  changed,  it  is  likely  to  vary,  or  sport  as  it  is  called.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  highly  organised  petals,  where  variation  is  more 
likely  to  occur  than  on  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Chemistry  also  teaches  that 
the  composition  of  pink  and  yellow  petals  differs  but  little,  and  that  a  very 
slight  change  in  the  composition  may  produce  marked  differences  in  colour. 
Hence  variation  is  very  likely  to  be  produced  if  a  seed  is  carried  by  the 
wind,  or  otherwise,  to  a  new  locality. 

To  illustrate  the  theory  now  held  by  eminent  botanists  regarding  the 
development  of  colours  in  petals,  let  us  suppose  a  case  of  a  flower  of  the 
primitive  yellow  varying  slightly  to  a  white  or  pink  colour.  Obviously,  it 


will  be  more  conspicuous  than  its  surrounding  non-sportive  brethren,  and 
hence  will  receive  more  visits  from  bees  and  other  nectar-loving  insects. 
Hence,  as  has  been  so  often  shown  by  Darwin  and  others,  the  seeds  will  be 
more  perfectly  fertilised,  and  will  produce  stronger  and  more  thrifty  plants. 
These  resulting  plants  will  be  likely  to  have  flow'ers  with  the  original  variation 
more  strongly  marked,  which,  in  turn,  being  more  conspicuous,  will  be  more 
freely  visited,  produce  thriftier  plants,  and  so  on  until  the  progeny  of 
the  original  sport  will  become  a  well-established  species. — (American  Bee 
Journal,) 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Spring  Catalogue  for  1885 
(illustrated). 

N.  Davis,  Lilford  Hoad,  Camberwell,  London,  S.B. — Catalogue  of  New 
and  Old  Chrysanthemums. 

Waite,  Nash,  Huggins  &  Co,  79,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.B. — Whole¬ 
sale  Price  Current  of  Seeds. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
(illustrated). 

Chr.  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Illustrated  Catalogue  for  Owners  of 
Gardens  and  Amateurs. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  N. — Catalogue  of  Flo2oer  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


* All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The  Editor” 
or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  AVe 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should  never 
send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All  articles  in- 
ended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 


only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we 
do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  consequence  of  having  to  prepare  our  pages  for  the  press  sonae  days 
earlier  than  usual,  the  publication  of  several  interesting  communications 
and  replies  to  correspondents  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  issue. 

Erratum. — In  the  remarks  upon  “  The  Insect  Foes  of  the  Rose,”  page 
556,  last  issue,  the  Word  “  not  ”  was  omitted  in  the  first  line,  giving  an 
opposite  meaning  to  the  sentence  to  that  intended  by  the  writer. 

Books  (T.  C.,  Newport). — You  will  find  Dr.  Masters’  edition  of  Henfrey’s 
“Course  of  Botany”  a  thoroughly  useful  book.  It  is  published  by  Van 
Voorst,  London,  price  15s.  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  book  of  the 
precise  form  meutiened  by  you.  Forms  used  by  our  home  farmer  will  be 
given  in  articles  on  dairy  farming  early  in  the  new  year,  and  these  will 
probably  afford  you  the  information  you  require.  “  Dairy,  Pigs,  and 
Poultry,”  2s.,  by  R.  Scott  Burns  (published  by  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co., 
7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C.),  may  be  useful  to  you.  Messrs. 
Letts  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  London,  publish  a  work  entitled  “  The 
Farm  Expenses  Book,”  which  may  probably  suit  you. 

Moss  on  Tennis  Lawn  (J.  W.  II.). — If  the  water  cannot  drain  freely 
from  the  soil,  but  becomes  stagnant,  moss  will  take  possession  of  the 
lawn  whatever  you  may  apply  to  the  surface.  Lack  of  drainage  is  possibly 
the  cause  of  the  evil  in  your  case,  and  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  make 
drains  4  or  5  yards  apart  and  18  inches  deep,  falling  into  a  cross  drain  at  the 
lower  level  for  conducting  the  water  away.  Two-inch  pipes  will  do  for  the 
drains,  covered  with  rubble,  but  in  the  catchwater  drain  the  pipes  should  be 
larger.  If  you  cannot  drain  the  land  we  should  spread 
a  layer  of  ashes  2  or  3  inches  thick,  covered  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  soil,  on  which  to  lay  the  turves. 
AVhether  the  present  turf  will  do  to  lay  down  again 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  you  may  judge 
by  the  following  test: — If  when  pared  off  about  an 
inch  thick  it  will  roll  as  represented  in  the  engraving 
(fig.  97)  you  may  venture  to  use  it  again;  but  if  it  is 
full  of  moss  as  to  break  in  pieces  when  you  attempt  to 
roll  it,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 
Before  removing  it  comb  out  all  the  moss  you  possibly 
can  with  a  small  and  sharp-toothed  rake,  and  when  it 
is  laid  down  again  give  a  light  sprinkling  of  fine  soil 
containing  a  sixth  part  of  its  bulk  of  lime,  and  scatter 
on  some  fine  grass  seeds,  and  roll  the  surface  when  it 
is  dry  enough  not  to  adhere  to  the  roller.  Under 
any  circumstances  we  should  not  purchase  fresh 
turves,  but  if  the  present  turf  cannot  be  used  should 
prefer  a  lawn  formed  entirely  by  sowing  seeds.  We 
have  seen  close  lawns  in  six  weeks  from  the  date  of 
sowing,  and  in  two  months  tennis  was  played  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Sheep  must  be  kept  off 
newly  formed  lawns,  and  from  old  lawns  too  in  wet  weather,  as,  unless  the 
ground  is  very  firm  and  well  drained,  they  will  inevitably  make  indenta¬ 
tions  in  the  surface  that  will  not  be  agreeable.  On  some  tennis  lawns 
they  do  no  appreciable  injury.  The  seasons  recently  having  been  un¬ 
usually  wet  caused  the  moss  to  spread  in  the  manner  you  describe. 

Judging  Tomatoes  (J.  B.  T.). — The  note  referred  to  was  withdrawn 
after  the  indexing  had  been  completed,  to  afford  space  for  another  item  of  a 
more  urgent  nature,  and  it  was  by  accident  that  the  line  was  left  in  the 
index.  Your  note  appears  this  week. 

_  Pruning  Vines  (G.  S.). — The  rods  are  too  numerous  by  half,  and  you 
will  never  have  good  Grapes  so  long  as  you  encourage  such  a  thicket  of 
foliage  that  few  or  any  of  the  leaves  can  develope.  At  once  cut  out  a 
number  of  the  rods,  retaining  the  younger  and  promising,  and  train  them 
3  feet  apart.  The  spurs  on  these  should  not  be  less  than  1  foot  asunder  ;  if 
they  are  closer  than  that  cut  some  of  them  off,  and  one  lateral  will  be 
sufficient  from  each  spur  in  the  summer,  stopping  a  leaf  or  two  beyond  the 
bunch  as  soon  as  it  shows,  according  as  there  is  space  for  the  expansion  of 
the  foliage.  If  no  bunches  show  nip  off  the  end  of  the  shoot  at  about  the 
sixth  leaf.  The  pruning  should  be  done  at  once,  then  with  the  thinner 
disposition  of  the  growths  in  summer  and  adequate  support  at  the  roots 
your  Vines  will  soon  grow  more  strongly  and  bear  better  fruit. 

Ground  Nuts  (F.  Mason). — The  Ground  Nut,  or  Earth  Nut,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  fruiterers’  shops  in  this  country,  is  the  fruit  of  Arachis 
hypogfea,  a  native  of  South  America,  but  cultivated  in  all  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America,  in  the  south  ot  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  feet,  with  a  trailing 
straggling  habit.  In  South  Carolina  this  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent, 
and  there  the  inhabitants  roast  the  “  nuts,”  as  they  are  called,  and  make  use 
of  them  as  chocolate.  When  fresh,  the  seeds,  or  “  nuts,”  have  a  sweet 
taste,  not  unlike  that  of  nuts  or  Almonds.  The  natives  make  them  their 
principal  food,  and  they  form  an  article  of  great  consumption  among  the 
negroes.  An  extremely  sweet  fixed  oil  is  extracted  from  these  seeds, 
which,  according  to  some,  is  qui  .e  equal  to  olive  oil,  and  does  not  become 
rancid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  improves  with  age.  There  is  something 
remarkably  interesting  in  the  economy  of  this  plant.  After  the  flowers  faU 
off,  the  young  pods  are  forced  into  the  ground  by  a  natural  motion  of  the 
stalks  ;  and  there  they  are  buried,  and  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  digging 
3  or  4  inches  under  the  soil,  and  hence  their  name. 

Peach  Buds  Falling  (Inquirer). — The  most  fertile  cause  is  a  deficiency 
of  water  at  the  roots,  and  the  evil  is  aggravated  by  overcrowding  the 
growths  in  summer  and  permitting  the  foliage  to  be  infested  with  red 
spider.  As  you  send  no  particulars  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  trees 
nor  the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  you  must  decide  for 
yourself  which  has  been  the  most  active  cause  of  the  evil  in  your  case,  and 
act  accordingly  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it  another  year. 

Raising  Cyclamens  (E.  D.). — As  you  have  a  heated  pit  we  should 
certainly  sow  the  seed  now  in  preference  to  waiting  until  spring.  We 
suspect  that  those  persons  who  are  the  most  successful  in  growing  these 
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plants  have  seedlings  pricked  o£E  now  and  growing  freely,  and  these  plants 
will  be  in  splendid  condition  in  the  autumn  of  next  year  and  the  spring 
following. 

Carnations  not  Flowering  {D.  Edioards). — We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  why  your  plants  do  not  flower.  Perhaps  they  are  not  strong 
enough ;  possibly  the  varieties  are  not  the  most  free,  or  your  house  may  not 
be  light  enough  nor  of  the  requisite  temperature.  Strong  healthy  outtings 
established  in  spring  and  the  plants  grown  first  on  a  shelf  in  a  house  having 
a  temperature  about  50°,  then  transferred  to  frames  and  eventually  placed 
in  the  open  air,  will,  if  well  attended  to,  be  strong  and  sturdy  by  the  autumn, 
and  will  flower  freely  enough  in  winter  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  but 
they  must  have  a  light  position.  As  you  wish  them  to  be  dwarf  and  flori- 
ferous,  try  Miss  Jolliffe  and  A.  Alegatiere.  We  can  cut  handfuls  of  flowers 
from  fifty  well-grown  plants  of  those  useful  varieties  ;  but  many  others  have 
finer  individual  flowers. 

Wall-covering  Plants  for  a  Dark  House  {Willesden). — Wo  doubt  if 
there  is  a  more  suitable  plant  for  your  purpose  than  Ficus  repens.  It  is 
evergreen,  and  we  have  seen  it  luxuriating  in  ferneries  that  Were  densely 
shaded,  and  it  succeeds  in  a  stove  or  greenhouse  temperature.  The  small¬ 
leaved  variety  of  this  plant,  F.  repens  minima,  forms  a  particularly  neat 
and  smooth  surface,  and  is  on  that  account  attractive.  It  will  grow  in  a 
cool  house,  but  more  rapidly  in  a  warm  one. 

Ink  for  Zinc  Labels  {J.  Mersey). — We  agree  with  you  that  it  is  most 
disappointing  to  find  the  names  on  zinc  or  any  other  labels  obliterated. 
The  proper  ink  for  writing  on  zinc  is  nitro-muriate  of  platinum,  which 
produces  a  jet-black  indelible  stain.  This  preparation  is  easily  made,  and  at 
very  little  cost.  Procure  an  ounce  stoppered  phial,  into  which  have  two 
pennyworth,  or  half  an  ounce,  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  (composed  of  two  parts 
muriatic  to  one  of  nitric),  which  may  be  obtained  of  any  chemist.  Next 
obtain  from  the  gunsmith  an  old  platinum  touch-hole,  which  may  be  had  for 
a  few  pence  ;  then  putting  the  latter  in  the  acid  and  leaving  out  the  stopper, 
set  the  phial  in  the  sun  or  else  upon  hot  sand  until  the  acid  has  assumed  a 
deep  rich  brown  tint,  or  that  the  metal  has  ceased  to  give  off  bubbles  of  gas 
from  the  acid  becoming  a  saturated  solution.  A  few  drops  of  this  should 
now  be  added  to  a  little  water  and  tried  with  a  quill  pen,  adding  drop  by 
drop  until  a  sufficient  blackness  is  produced.  When  using  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  wash  the  writing  thoroughly  in  plenty  of  water  immediately  it 
has  blackened,  and  then  it  should  be  wiped  quite  dry  and  varnished  as  soon 
afterwards  as  possible.  2,  Take  one  part  verdigris,  one  part  sal-ammoniac, 
half  part  lampblack,  and  ten  parts  of  water  ;  mix  well,  and  keep  in  a  bottle 
with  glass  stopper  ;  shake  the  ink  before  using  it.  It  vull  keep  any  length 
of  time.  Write  it  on  the  label  with  a  steel  pen  not  too  fine-pointed.  It 
dries  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  and  will  endure  for  many  years. 
Or  put  into  two-pennyworth  of  common  writing  ink  two  pieces  of  sulphate 
of  copper  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  ;  let  it  dissolve,  and  write  on  the  zinc  with 
a  quill  pen. 

Heating  a  Fernery  {T.  W.  G.). — There  is  no  method  comparable  with  a 
small  boiler  and  a  flo  iv  and  return  pipe  conducted  along  the  front  of  the 
house  or  partly  round  it  for  circulating  the  water.  Three-inch  pipes  would 
_probably  do  in  this  case,  but  everything  depends  on  the  kinds  of  Ferns 
grown,  the  height  of  the  house,  and  its  exposure.  Small  boilers  have  been 
regularly  advertised,  any  of  which  would  answer.  It  will  be  best  to  write 
for  illustrated  prospectuses,  and  choose  the  apparatus  which  as  regards  its 
form  can  be  the  most]  conveniently  fixed  to  the  house.  A  bellglass  placed 
over  Androsaces,  but  so  fixed  that  the  plants  can  receive  abundance  of  air, 
will  be  useful. 

Myrobalan  for  Hedges  {Trike). — We  have  been  informed  that  this — 
commonly  termed  the  Cherry  Plum — makes  a  quick  and  good  hedge,  and  we 
think  it  very  likely  to  do  so,  though  we  have  not  had  actual  experience  on 
the  point.  Plants  are  raised  from  seed,  but  as  they  cannot  be  ready  for 
planting  until  four  or  five  years  after  sowing  you  will  perhaps  rather  pur¬ 
chase  them  from  a  nurseryman.  You  can  get  all  the  information  you  need 
on  the  question  of  artificial  manures  from  a  merchant  or  dealer  in  Beading. 
It  is  not  our  custom  to  procure  and  publish  prices  of  articles  when  persons 
can  obtain  the  information  for  themselves  as  easily  as  we  can. 

Forcing  Asparagus  and  Seakale  {Edwin). — The  most  convenient  plan 
of  forcing  Asparagus  is  to  transfer  it  to  a  light  pit  provided  with  a  moderate 
bottom  heat,  and  duly  covered  with  light  soil ;  allowed  as  much  sunlight 
and  air  as  possible,  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  Asparagus  may  be 
obtained.  This  system  of  removal  may  be  considered  extravagant  when 
the  destruction  of  the  roots  is  considered  ;  but  its  adoption  in  some  instances 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  use,  as  a  system  might  be  originated  of  substituting 
young  and  healthy  stock  in  place  of  anciently  established  and  worn-out 
plants,  whose  occupation  of  the  land  has  continued  for  many  successive 
years.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  best-flavoured  and  finest  Seakale 
is  obtained  from  established  plants  subjected  to  no  system  of  forcing,  but 
merely  covered  with  light  earth  or  sand,  and  brought  forward  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  season ;  but  Seakale  is  demanded  at  Christmas,  and  a  more 
active  system  of  procedure  is  imperative.  The  old  plan  of  covering  with 
ots  and  supplying  a  stimulating  heat  by  a  body  of  leaves  is  still  preferred 
y  many.  The  more  recent  plan  of  taking  up  the  roots  and  forcing  them  iii 
the  Mushroom-house,  or  any  dark  place,  has  its  recommendations  both  in 
regard  to  economy  and  rapidity  of  production  ;  only,  if  the  precautions  for 
excluding  light  be  not  effectual  the  flavour  will  be  deteriorated. 

Odontoglossum  grande  {Amateur). — If  absolutely  n^'cessary  the  plant 
may  be  repotted  now,  but  we  should  prefer  delaying  the  operation  for  a 
month  or  two.  This  species  succeeds  best  in  a  pot,  and  you  may  employ  a 
compost  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  intermixed  with  liberal  and  carefully 
placed  drainage.  Fresh  living  moss  should  be  placed  over  the  roots  and 
surface  of  the  compost.  The  plant  must  never  be  permitted  to  become  dry, 
as  it  speedily  suffers  from  neglect  in  this  matter. 

Names  of  Fruits  (If.  JJ.  Jones). — 1  is  Sweeny  Nonpareil;  2,  Mannington’s 
Pearmain;  3,  not  known.  {Crowder  <.]•  Sons). — Loan’s  Pearmain.  {J.  Hart- 
land). — 1,  not  known.  2,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil.  3,  Franklin’s  Golden 
Pippin.  4,  Lord  Burghley.  6,  Golden  Harvey.  G,  Morris’  Nonpareil 
Russet.  The  plant  is  Montbretia  crocosmieflora.  (J.  /).). — 3,  Trumping- 
ton.  We  cannot  recognise  any  of  the  other  Apples,  they  are  probably 
local  varieties ;  12  is  not  Golden  Harvey.  The  Pear  is  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 


{H.  T.  Frere).—!,  Fearn’s  Pippin;  2,  Court  Pendfi  Plat;  3,  Blenheim 
Pippin  ;  6,  Dumelow’s  Seedling ;  4  and  G,  not  knowui. 

Names  of  Plants  (TV.  L.). — 1 ,  Mahonia  aquifolia.  2,  the  fungus  is  Stereum 
purpureum.  3,  the  Poinsettia  is  included  in  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacese. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — Decembee  24th. 

Business  very  quiet,  with  little  alteration  in  prices.  Grapes  improving  in  value. 

FEUIT. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples  . .  . . 

2 

6  to  8 

6 

Oranges . 

4 

0  to 

6 

0 

Chestnuts  . . 

. .  bushel 

16 

0 

0 

0 

Peaches  . 

perdoz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs,  Kent  .. 

per  100  lbs. 

60 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  kitchen 

dozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Currants,  Bed 

. ,  h  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  dessert 

dozen 

2 

0 

6 

0 

„  Black 

. .  J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pine  Apples  English.,  lb. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Figs  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums  . 

i  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes  . .  . . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Strawberries.. 

..  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lemons..  .. 

10 

0 

15 

0 

St.  Michael  Pines 

.  .each 

3 

0 

5 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

a. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Artichokes  . . 

..  dozen 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Mushrooms  . .  . 

punnet 

0 

0  to 

1 

6 

Beans,  Kidney 

lb. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress 

punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  iled 

. .  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Ouions . 

bunch 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Broccoli  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Parsley  . .  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

. .  i  sieve 

2 

6 

S 

0 

Parsnips . 

dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cabbage  . .  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Potatoes . 

cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Capsicums 

100 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  Kidney  . 

.  cwt. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots  . .  . , 

0 

S 

0 

4 

Rhubarb . 

bundle 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers  . . 

. .  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Salsafy . 

bundle 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Celery  . .  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Scorzonera  . .  . 

bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Coleworts  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Seakale  . .  . .  per  basket 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Cucumbers 

. .  each 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Shallots . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Endive  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach . 

bushel 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes  . .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Leeks  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips . 

bunch 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Lettuce  . .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

PIG  MANAGEMENT. 

(  Continued  from  ymge  562.) 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  management  enough  pigs  are  reared 
upon  the  home  farm  to  supply  every  possible  requirement  for 
home  consumption,  both  of  porkers  and  of  bacon  pigs.  To  do 
this  perfectly  there  must  always  be  a  surplus  over  all  extra¬ 
ordinary  demands  which  may  and  do  frequently  arise,  such 
surplus  being  easily  disposed  of  when  not  wanted.  In  addition  to 
this  it  is  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration  how  many  more 
pigs  may  be  profitably  bred  for  sale,  and  some  degree  of  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  the  matter,  for  it  seldom  answers  to  rush 
into  extremes ;  rather  should  we  aim  to  maintain  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  If  this  is  done  it  will  be 
found  in  many  instances  that  not  nearly  so  many  pigs  are  reared 
annually  as  might  be  managed  without  undue  interference  with 
other  matters.  Taken  in  this,  the  only  safe  way,  it  quickly 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  ways  and  means — convenience, 
food,  labour,  and  a  market.  Most  wisely  are  we  taught  that 
“  The  great  art  of  remunerative  stock-keeping  is  the  same  for  aU 
animals  when  kept  for  meat-production.  From  the  period  of 
birth  until  slaughter  there  should  on  no  account  be  the  slightest 
stagnation  in  growth  or  decline  in  condition  rendered  possible. 
This  should  be  avoided  as  a  fatal  stumbling-block  to  success ; 
and  no  stock  can  be  kept  so  as  to  pay  well  for  their  food  unless 
this  art  be  well  understood  and  its  principles  acted  upon.” 
Acting  upon  this  sound  advice,  we  take  care,  after  weaning  pigs, 
to  keep  them  in  sleek  condition  by  giving  them  enough  wash  or 
milk,  slightly  thickened  with  pollard,  in  addition  to  a  vegetable 
diet,  or  when  Potatoes  can  be  had  they  are  cooked  and  mashed 
as  a  substitute  for  corn. 

Of  vegetables  nothing  comes  amiss — all  the  Cabbage  tribe, 
green  Tares,  Clover,  grass,  and  Prickly  Comfrey;  and  of  roots. 
Parsnips,  Carrots,  Swede  Turnips,  and  best  of  all.  Mangolds,  of 
which  we  may  have  a  useful  supply  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  There  must,  however,  be  systematic  arrangement  in 
reference  to  the  growth  of  such  crops  specially  for  the  pigs,  and 
not  the  too  common  careless  practice  of  letting  them  have  odds 
and  ends  of  crops  only.  If  it  is  worth  while  keeping  pigs  at  all 
they  certainly  must  have  a  share  of  our  attention  in  our  plans 
for  ci’opping  the  farm  in  the  coming  season.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  crop  for  them  is  Peas,  which  when  harvested  and  stacked, 
may  be  used  by  giving  the  unthreshed  haulm  to  pigs  and  letting 
them  extract  the  Peas,  which  they  do  so  thoroughly  that  not  one 
of  them  is  wasted,  and  they  also  consume  much  of  the  haulm. 
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A  stack  or  two  of  Peas  should  also  be  threshed  to  afford  a 
supply  both  of  who'e  and  ground  Peas,  to  be  used  principally 
for  fattening  pigs,  and  any  surplus  quantity  can  always  be  sold. 
Nicety  of  calculation  in  reference  to  live  stock  or  growing  crops 
is  never  quite  reliable  ;  crops  fail,  animals  die,  notwithstanding 
our  best  efforts;  and  even  with  flourishing  crops  and  healthy 
animals,  we  can  hai’dly  bring  about  results  with  mechanical 
precision,  but  we  may  do  much  to  insure  success  by  the  exercise 
of  forethought  and  care. 

Small-boned  porkers  not  over  10  lbs.  in  weight  command  the 
highest  price  in  the  best  mai’kets.  Particular  attention  should 
therefore  be  given  to  this  class,  and  a  more  generous  diet  adopted 
for  it  from  the  weaning  than  for  the  larger  breeds.  Milk  thick¬ 
ened  with  meal,  whole  Peas  and  Mangolds,  answer  perfectly  for 
them,  and  they  ai’e  I'eady  for  use  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks 
of  age.  Porkers  do  not  increase  in  weight  so  fast  as  older  pigs. 
Ignorance  of  this  fact  has  led  to  much  erroneous  calculation  of 
the  cost  of  pig-keeping,  for  while  a  porker  of  twenty  weeks  may 
only  show  an  average  increase  in  weight  of  half  a  pound  daily 
over  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  yet  a  pig  of  thirty  to 
thirty-five  weeks  that  has  been  regularly  well  fed,  will  show  a 
daily  average  of  double  that  weight. 

The  process  of  curing  pork  for  hams  and  bacon  is  simple  and 
easily  acquired.  Hams  weighing  20  lbs.  or  a  pound  or  two  more 
when  dried  are  best  liked,  and  this  is  our  guide  as  to  the  size  and 
age  of  pigs  for  that  purpose.  Pigs  of  30  stones  of  8  lbs.,  dead 
weight,  are  large  enough,  and  killing  begins  when  they  are  thirty 
weeks  old.  The  carcases  hang  in  the  slaughter  house  twenty-four 
hours,  they  are  then  weighed,  the  heads  cut  off,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  sides  trimmed  for  salting  in  a  simple  pickle  of  salt  with  a 
little  saltpetre.  For  the  hams  we  have  a  separate  pickle,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1  lb.  of  salt,  oz.  saltpetre,  14  oz.  bay  salt,  14  oz. 
Shallots,  half  oz.  Coriander  seed,  half  oz.  Juniper  berries  bruised, 
quarter  pound  beef  suet,  and  2  lbs.  treacle  for  each  ham.  We 
use  large  glazed  pans,  each  containing  two  hams  with  the  pickle, 
in  which  they  are  turned  daily  for  a  month.  For  the  bacon  we 
have  large  wooden  troughs  lined  with  sheet  lead,  each  trough 
being  deep  enough  to  contain  two  flitches,  which  also  remain  in 
ickie  a  month.  Bacon  and  hams  are  then  taken  to  the  smoking 
ouse  and  are  kept  there  for  two  months,  oak  logs  and  sawdust 
only  being  used  for  the  Smoking.  Both  bacon  and  hams  so  cured 
keep  well,  and  it  is  a  rare  occui’rence  for  any  of  it  to  prove 
faulty.  The  hams  are  delicious  in  flavour,  and  we  have  repeatedly 
heard  connoisseurs  pronounce  them  to  be  perfect,  and  altogether 
superior  to  the  ordinary  ham  of  commerce. 


CHRISTMA.S  POULTRY  AND  PRICES. 

Plentiful  supplies,  prime  quality,  and  low  praces  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  reports  of  Christmas  supplies  in  the  metropolitan 
markets.  Like  ourselves,  farmers  are  not  unfrequently  puzzled 
at  prices  for  which  prime  birds  have  been  purchased  in  London — 
prices  altogether  below  ordinary  country  rates,  and  which  long 
ago  induced  us  to  asc?rtain  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  such 
poultry  is  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  being  perishable 
it  must  be  sold  for  what  it  will  produce.  Master  and  servant 
both  should  know  this,  so  that  complaints  of  exorbitant  charges 
for  the  household  supply  may  not  appear  unjust  from  the  one 
and  puzzling  to  the  other. 

Quoting  from  the  current  reports  we  have  the  statement 
that  “  so  heavy  are  the  supplies,  that  prices  for  turkeys  and 
geese  will  rule  at  least  Id.  per  lb.  cheaper  than  the  fixed  quo¬ 
tations  made  by  co-operative  stores  to  their  members.”  The 
competition  of  the  stores  is  very  hardly  felt  by  the  ordinary 
retailer ;  but  this  year,  at  all  events,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  underselling  these  associations.  “  There  would  be  no  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  if  farmers  fed  poultry,”  is  the  allegation  of 
the  salesmen  who  year  by  year  are  increasing  their  importations 
from  the  Continent.  When  French  consignments  first  came  to 
hand  many  dealers  would  not  loo at  a  French  goose,  but  these 
same  men  are  now  buying  hardly  any  other  variety.  The  Nor¬ 
mandy  geese  are  plump,  well  fed,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
They  are  bred  by  farmers  having  from  five  to  a  hundred  acres. 
A  Normandy  goose  weighs  from  12  lbs.  to  20  lbs.,  and  can  be 
retailed  at  Id.  per  lb.,  the  wholesale  price  having  been  on 
Saturday  Q>d.  to  (j^d.  Even  Russia  is  not  too  far  away  to 
compete,  and  the  supplies  from  Italy  are  yearly  increasing. 

From  Ireland  London  receives  many,  the  best  coming  from 
Wexford,  on  account  of  the  greater  mildness  of  the  climate. 
Very  few  home-bred  geese  get  into  the  market,  the  abolition  of 
commons  and  the  annexation  of  country  roadsides  by  neigh¬ 
bouring  landowners  having  destroyed  much  of  the  pasturage 
formerly  supporting  flocks.  Several  thousands  annually,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fattened  in  England,  in  the  Colchester  district  more 


particularly.  These  lean  geese  are  bought  in  Holland  at  from 
2s.  Grf.  to  3s.  3(Z.  each.  The  feed  or  '•  board  ”  is  cheap  in  Essex, 
and  the  birds  when  fattened  fetch  from  5s.  Gc/.  to  lOs.  Three 
large  feeders  have  about  12,000  ready  for  market.  Turkeys 
killed  and  plucked  come  from  Normandy  in  long  cases,  cleanly 
packed  in  straw,  and  if  the  weather  be  fairly  suitable  they  remain 
in  good  condition  for  three  weeks.  French  turkeys  are  con¬ 
sidered  very  fine.  London  also  obtains  this  class  of  poultry 
from  Russia  and  Italy.  Ireland,  again,  is  a  producer  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  the  English  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Essex,  in  moderate  quantities,  like¬ 
wise  fuimish  the  metropolis  with  its  Christmas  turkeys.  Prices 
will  probably  vary,  as  they  have  always  done,  from  3s.  Grf.  to  .two 
guineas.  The  wholesale  price  on  Saturday  night  was  Id.  to  l^d. 
per  lb.  for  birds  weighing  from  8  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  Retail  prices 
are  expected  to  range  according  to  the  scale  appended : — Under 
10  lbs.,  per  lb.;  12  lbs.,  lO^r/. ;  14  lbs.,  114i/.;  IG  lbs.,  Is.  l<i.; 
and  under  18  lbs.,  Is.  2^d. 

Fowls  at  Christmastide  always  command  “  long  ”  prices. 
Irish  chickens  from  Wexford  are  much  better  fed  than  used  to 
be  the  case,  and  consequently  are  in  high  favour  with  the 
dealers.  The  quality  is  improving  annually,  and  Ireland  cer¬ 
tainly  renders  important  service  to  the  sister  country  in  the 
matter  of  poultry  supplies.  In  a  few  parts  of  England,  however, 
the  breeding  of  fow  s  is  considered  profitable — for  example,  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  and  York. 
The  finest  qualities  of  fattened  chickens  and  capons  are  of 
Sussex  and  Surrey  origin.  These  chickens,  or  rather  small 
fowls,  cost  about  2.?.  a  head,  are  fattened  for  a  month,  and  sell 
for  3s.  to  4s.  Other  chickens  may  be  had  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
wholesale.  Among  foreign  countries,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gai'y  send  us  fowls.  Aylesbury  ducks  require  even  more  delicate 
treatment  than  turkeys.  The  fens  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  York,  also  furnish  large  quantities. 
Irish  ducks  are  of  unequal  quality.  The  Russian  are  often  eaten 
at  English  tables.  Of  the  other  description  of  poultry  now  in 
season,  Holland  despatches  to  this  country  wild  fowl  of  every 
variety ;  Austria  and  Hungary  send  hares ;  and  Russia  hares, 
partridges,  and  black  game.  The  latter  also  come  from  Norway, 
from  whence,  too,  we  receive  white  hares.  Pigeons  in  increasing 
numbers  are  arriving  from  Italy. 


Birmingham  Agricultural  Exhibition  Society. — A  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday  last,  the 
Mayor  presiding.  A  letter  was  read  from  Lord  Clarendon  (the  President), 
announcing  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  graciously 
consented  to  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society  for  1835.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Mayor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holliday,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  be  requested  to  convey  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Council  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  them,  and 
to  express  their  due  appreciation  of  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
Society  and  the  agriculturists  of  the  Midlands  by  the  holding  of  an  exhi¬ 
bition  under  the  patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness.  The  date  of  show  was 
fixed  for  November  28th,  30th,  and  three  following  days  ;  and  the  Council 
meet  early  in  the  spring  to  arrange  the  prize  list,  which,  it  is  intended,  shall 
be  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  President  may  be  present 
on  one  or  more  days.  Captain  Heaton  having  won  the  £50  G-ame  cock 
challenge  cup  with  a  bird  he  had  recently  purchased,  has  generously  waived 
his  right  to  the  same,  and  left  the  cup  open  for  future  competition  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Several  matters  of  routine  m  connection  with  the  late  show 
were  disposed  of.  The  shorthorn  show  and  sale  is  on  March  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  for  which  entries  are  now  being  made  and  preparations  commenced. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  Square,  London. 

Lat.61°  32'40''  N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

Bain 

1884, 

December. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32S 
and  Bea 
Level 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1  Temp,  of 

1  Soil  at 

1  1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass. 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

IM 

Sunday  . 

14 

29  999 

51.7 

48.7 

S.W. 

45.9 

63.2 

50.9 

56.3 

48.4 

0.345 

Monday . 

15 

29.7«5 

47.2 

4-).0 

w. 

45.8 

47.5 

40.0 

51  2 

33.7 

Tuesday . 

16 

30.003 

34.2 

33.0 

S.W. 

43.6 

43.4 

31.8 

49,4 

26.1 

0.124 

Wednesday  .. 

17 

29  607 

37.4 

36.2 

S.W. 

42  2 

43.2 

33  1 

51.6 

29A 

— 

Thursday  .... 

18 

29.989 

37.8 

34.9 

S.W. 

40.8 

49  8 

30.2 

49  8 

23.9 

0.239 

Friday . 

19 

29. '^^60 

40.8 

38.1 

w. 

40.8 

49.2 

36  9 

60.9 

32A 

0.132 

Saturday  .... 

20 

28.890 

40.0 

38.2 

N.W. 

41.2 

45.3 

38.3 

45.4 

32.5 

0.077 

29.700 

41.3 

39.2 

42.9 

47.4 

37.3 

62.9 

32A 

0.917 

REMARKS. 

14th. — Dull  morning ;  wet  afternoon  and  evening. 

15  th. — Heavy  rain  early  ;  fair  day. 

1 6th. — Fair  bright  winter’s  day. 

17th. — Rain  early  ;  fine  bright  day ;  cold  night. 

18th. — Wet  morning,  then  alternate  rain  and  clear  sky ;  lightning  at  night. 

19th; — Fine  and  bright. 

20th.— Wet  morning  ;  rest  of  day  fine. 

Another  wet  week,  with  a  very  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer  on  the  last  day.  Tempera¬ 
ture  lower  than  in  the  previous  week  but  still  above  the  average. — G.  J,  Stmons. 
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